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just 


Prince  Albert 


does  this 


Constantly,  men  who  have  earned  their  spurs 
as  smokers  are  bein^  chosen  members  of  the 
Prince  Albert  "  Old-Time  Jimmy-Pipers  Club.'* 
Here  is  J.  H.  Hill  of  208  W.  82nd  Street,  New 
York  City,  who  has  known  the  daily  Joys  of  a 
jimmy  pipe  since  he  was  17  years  old.  Mr.  Hill 
is  enjoying  his  sixty-seventh  summer. 


Copyright  1915  by 
B.  J.  Reyiiolds  Tobacco  Co. 


|>R1NCE  ALBERI 


CRIMP  CUT 
LONG  BURNING  PIPE  AND 
CIGARETTE  rOBACCO 


little  old  thing: 

puts  a  jimmy  pipe  or  makin's 
cigarette  into  your  mouth 
with  a  brand-new  idea  of  how 
joy'usly  good  toiacco  smoke 
can  be!  Get  the  drift  of  this 
scheme  of  firing-ap  any  time 
of  the  night  or  d?y  with  P.  A. 
and  feeling  like  you  never  can 

fill  up  your  smcce  chest  it's 

so  good,  so  cod,  so  full  of 
friendly  flavor  a:  d  fragrance! 
The  patented  process  takes 
care  of  that — and  cits  out  bite 
and  parch.  Quick  a5  you  tune- 
up  your  cymbals,  bang-away 
on  some 

RINGE 

Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

Don't  want  to  crowd  you,  but  you'll  think  it's  Thanks- 
giving Day  in  the  morning  when  you  say  your  first 
howdy-do  to  P.  A. !  It's  certainly  all  there  with  the 
bells  on,  no  matter  how  you  smoke  it,  wfien  you 
smoke  it  or  where  you  smoke  it!  '] 

And  it's  corking-clever  to  be  on  speaking  terns  with 
the  brand  of  tobacco  you  can  smoke  early  in  the  a.  m. ! 
Jams  sunshine  into  your  spirit  the  whole  dsy  long! 
Can't  hardly  wait,  sometimes,  to  fill  that  old  jimmy  or  to 
roll  a  cigarette!   You  could  Just  eat  that  P.  A  smoke  ! 

Your  face  will  make  a  parlor-picture  when  you  open- 
up  your  first  supply  of  Prince  Albert !  Greets  you  so 
cheery-like ! 

You  unhook  a  short  piece  of  coin  in  exchange  for  some 
P.  A.  Then  you'll  get  hand-decorated  proof  that 
Prince  Albert  is  there,  in  flavor,  coolness  and  all- 
around  smoke-joy,  excelling  the  most  cheerful  thought 
about  its  goodness  either  we,  or  its  most  enthusiastic 
friends,  ever  could  uncork ! 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


You  buy  Prince  Albert 
in  any  neck  of  the 
woods  because  it's  the 
universal  pipe  and 
cigarette  tobacco! 
Toppy  red  bags  {handy 
for  rollers),  5c;  tidy 
red  tins,  10c.  Prince 
Albert  is  also  sold  in 
handsome  pound  and 
half-pound  tin  humi- 
dors— and— in  that  fine 
crystal-glass  humidor 
with  the  sponge- 
moistener  top  that 
keeps  the  tobacco  in 
such  splendid  condi- 
tion— always  ! 
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EFFICIENCY 


DEFENSE 


BY  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD  V 


IT  IS  conceivable  that  a  successful  business  man 
believing  in  direct  methods,  in  the  practice  of  call- 
ing a  spade  a  spade,  and  in  the  doctrine  that  results 
count,  some  day  might  call  into  his  office  his  superin- 
tendent, his  manager,  or  an  outside  expert,  a  person 
of  proved  ability  in  the  fields  of  observation  of  busi- 
ness facts  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
efficiency  to  obtain  definite  and  desirable  ends.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  American  business  man  might 
say  to  this  employee :  "Let  me  tell  you  why  I  have 
sent  for  you.  I  have  concluded  that  the  safety  of  my 
oun  life,  the  future  of  my  unfe  and  children,  the 
existence  of  a  big  industry  which  I  have  helped  to 
build,  the  preservation  of  my  property  and  my  coun- 
try, and,  above  all,  the  continuance  of  the  ideals  of 
ilization  for  which  the  United  States  has  stood,  all 
chich  are  dear  to  me,  are  matters  upon  which  some 
ioubt  has  been  thrown.  Briefly,  I  am  about  to  make 
he  business  of  the  Nation  my  business.  All  busi- 
lesses  are  simple  if  they  are  stripped  of  useless  con- 
sideration of  detail.  The  same  financial  principles 
ipply  to  ten  cents  and  a  billion  dollars;  the  same 
business  principles  are  applicable  to  a  retail  shoe 
store  and  a  great  government. 
Therefore,  in  the  same  spirit 
with  which  you  would  report 
to  me  upon  a  manufacturing 
or  sales  question,  go  ahead 
and  prepare  me  a  report  on 
the  safety  of  the  United 
States,  and  your  recommenda- 
tions as  to  what  is  required 
to  be  done.    Make  it  brief." 

If  the  American  expert  in 
business,  thus  addressed,  were 
to  follow  instructions  and, 
tvithout  bringing  more  than 
his  training  in  business  ob- 
servation and  efficiency  to  the 
task,  were  to  make  a  report, 
it  would  read  like  this: 


Army  5- Navy 
eacperts 


f 


My  dear  Sir:  I  beg  leave  to 
present  the  following  brief  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Nation's 
safety,  together  with  recom- 
mendations for  change.  In 
making   this   report,    I  have 

endeavored  to  eliminate  from  statements  of  fact  any 
preconceived  notions  of  my  own  or  those  currently 
held  by  others.  My  purpose  has  been  to  present  a 
statement  of  the  true  condition  as  it  is,  and  a  clear 
and  simple  exposition,  such  as  would  be  presented 
by  a  careful  efficiency  expert  of  the  two  courses,  one 
of  which  surely  would  be  selected  by  any  competent 
business  man  exercising  the  same  sense  and  fore- 
sight that  he  would  apply  to  his  own  business. 

I.  Our  Danger  from  War  Has  Increased. 

These  are  the  facts  which  lead  to  this  conclusion : 

The  natural  defenses  of  the  United  States  have 
been — the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  period  of  history  during 
which  other  powerful  nations  have  not  required  ter- 
ritorial or  commercial  expansion  as  now  in  fierce 
competition  they  require  it,  the  old  condition  of  war- 
fare which  required  hordes  of  invaders  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  capturing  and  holding  territory,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  attention  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  concentrated  upon  maintaining  their  posi- 
tion in  the  balance  of  power  at  home.  In  addition 
to  these  fundamental  defenses  the  sea  power  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  absence  of  aggressive  nations 
in  the  Pacific  were  safeguards  of  our  peace. 

This  has  all  changed. 

With  increased  speed  and  safety  of  ocean  travel, 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  absence  of  a  United  States  Navy 


ILLUSTRATED      BY      F.     G.  COOPER 


capable  of  defeating  decisively  the  maximum  force 
which  may  be  brought  against  it,  now  offers  better 
facilities  for  invaders  than  would  a  land  route. 

New  incentive  for  aggression  of  foreign  powers 
upon  our  hemisphere  has  been  furnished  by  the  de- 
velopment of  our  own  riches  and  the  opening  of  the 
resources  of  South  America:  new  temptation  for 
greed  is  offered  at  the  same  time  that  better  trans- 
portation and  an  epoch  of  resource-developing  in- 
vention have  called  nations  to  undertake  world-wide 
rather  than  nation-wide  commercial  activity. 

Warfare  has  so  changed  in  nature  that  the  power 
and  speed  of  weapons  have  reduced  the  number  of 
men  required  to  take  and  hold  territory  against 
hordes  of  defenders  having  weapons  of  less  power 
and  speed. 

The  sea  power  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been 
an  incidental  protection  to  the  United  States,  has 
been  divided  with  Japan  in  the  Pacific;  besides,  it 
is  now  menaced  by  the  evolution  of  sea  warfare 
and  by  the  rapidity  with  which  invention  makes 
junk  to-day  of  a  sea-fighting  machine  which  was 
modern  yesterday. 

The  European  War  threatens  to  have  an  end  which 
will  result  in  either  (1)  peace- 
treaty  concessions  from  one  power 
to  another  of  the  uninterrupted 
privilege  of  acquiring  territory  in 
South  America  against  our  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  or  (2)  such  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  European  balance 
of  power  that  victorious  nations 
or  alliances  of  nations  can  afford 
to  dictate,  without  treaty,  the 
amount  of  aggression  they  care 
to  bring  against  the  United 
States  without  effective  protest 
from  their  own 
neighbors. 

Offsetting  these 
new  war  risks, 
which  have  come 
to  the  United 
States,  is  the  cost 
of  modern  warfare 
and  the  increasing 
sentiment  among 
human  beings 
against  the  fright- 
fulness  of  war.  As 
to  both  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that 
advocates  of  peace 
and  disarmament 
before  the  Euro- 
pean melee  began 
constantly  asserted 
these  two  deterrents  as  guarantees  against  conflict 
in  Europe  just  as  now  they  cite  them  as  guaran- 
tees of  our  own  safety.  As  to  cost,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion only  concerning  whether  or  not  the  investment 
in  aggression  will  pay  the  investor.  As  to  the 
sentiment  of  mankind,  no  indications  can  be  found 
in  history  or  common  sense  that  a  conquering  people 
regret  a  past  war,  admit  shame  is  attached  to  their 
victory,  or  regard  future  efforts  under  arms  as  un- 
desirable. The  sentiments  of  the  vanquished  or  the 
weak,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  favor  humane 
and  peaceful  ideals,  are  of  no  consequence,  and  even 
as  influences  toward  peace  are  almost  negligible. 

A  third  offset  to  our  new  war  risk  is  the  principle 
of  arbitration  and  the  practice  of  making  arbitration 
treaties.  A  single  year  of  the  world's  history  has 
.shown  that  nations  under  "necessity"  break  treaties 
handily,  and  that 

even  a  nation  like  -  ,  ,  | 
our  own,  with  its  tliat  So. 

face   set  toward 

peace,    will    not  /     ''^""^^Ss^-    -  _  AiAlAl 

and    cannot  live 


-but  Skvreedunk  ^ets  its  Federal  Building. 


up  to  arbitration  agreements  which  concern  its 
honor,  its  integrity,  or  its  safety,  and  should  make 
no  agreement  of  arbitration  which  will  become  an 
empty  scribble  by  the  sinking  of  a  Lusitania  or  by 
any  hostile  act  which  for  the  safety  of  the  aggrieved 
party  must  be  reproved  without  the  delay  necessary 
for  arbitration  proceedings. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  our  war  risk  is  considered 
here  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  defense  against 
aggression  from  without  —  the  maintenance  of  our 
present  international  rights.  It  has  been  assumed, 
that  you,  an  American  business  man,  are  not  con- 
sidering war  risks  arising  from  ambition  to  expand 
our  territory,  or  to  intervene  in  cases  of  disorder 
outside  our  borders,  or  to  pledge  ourselves  to  alli- 
ances the  purpose  of  which  is  to  maintain  a  balance 
of  power  among  large  nations.  If  one  or  any  of  these 
policies  were  to  be  adopted  by  the  United  States 
voluntarily  or  driven  by  expediency,  our  new  war 
risks  would  be  immeasurably  increased. 

II.  We  Are  Unprepared  for  War. 
To  your  common  sense  is  submitted  the  proposition 

that  preparedness  for  war  must  not  be  considered 
as  preparedness  for  fighting,  but  as  preparedness 
for  victory.  Preparedness  which  is  nothing  more  than 
preparedness  for  ultimate  defeat  is  merely  prepared- 
ness for  a  criminal,  murderous  waste  of  property  and 
lives — our  own  and  those  of  the  enemy. 

There  is  no  sensible  "middle  ground"  in  pre- 
paredness. There  is  nothing  worth  consideration  ex- 
cept in  terms  of  tawdry,  wasted  heroism,  between 
readiness  to  surrender  and  readiness  to  ivin.  No 
military  expert  is  needed  to  demonstrate  this.  The 
United  States,  however,  is  now  in  the  middle  ground. 

III.  Reasons  for  These  Conditions. 
The  causes  of  our  unpreparedness  for  war  are 

found  by  investigation  to  be  five: 

1.  History.  2.  Ignorance  and  Bluster.  3.  Poli- 
tics. 4.  Inefficiency.  5.  Peace  and  Disarmament 
Policies. 

1.  The  history  of  the  United  States,  though  it 
contains  the  story  of  the  Revolution,  which  we  won 
because  England  could  not  or  would  not  bother  suf- 
ficiently to  prevent  us — the  story  of  the  War  of  1812, 
in  which  we  lost  our  capital  and  won  only  one  impor- 
tant land  battle — and  that  after  peace  was  declared 
— the  stories  of  skirmishes  with  savage  tribes — the 
narrative  of  the  Civil  War,  in  which  years,  lives, 
and  property  were  wasted  by  an  unpreparedness 
which  had  no  effect  upon  the  final  result — and  an 
absurdly  small  war  with  Spain,  in  which  our  gross 
unreadiness  made  our  victories  seem  heroic — is  the 
history  of  a  country  which  for  the  first  half  of  its 
existence  offered  no  temptation  for  invasion. 

After  the  Civil  War,  for  several  years  it  was  a 
country  which  by  an  internal  conflict  and  as  an  in- 
cident to  a  rebellion  had  been  provided  with  such  a 
supply  of  arms  and  battle-trained  soldiery  that  de- 
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fense  already  was  provided  with- 
oul  more  effort  or  thought.  Later 
years  brought  the  extinction  of 
our  shipping  and  an  introspec- 
tive, hungry  attention  upon  our 
internal  commercial  development. 
In  a  sentence,  the  history  of  the 
United  States  has  been  one  to  lull 
watchfulness  to  sleep  and  to  pam- 
per inattention  to  our  defenses. 

2.  Ignorance  and  Bluster.  These 
two  betraying  characteristics 
have  been  found  country  wide  by 
your  investigator.  The  man  on 
the  street  in  Dallas,  Texas,  in  the 
small  city  of  Iowa,  in  the  towns 
of  the  Rockies,  and  the  munici- 
palities of  the  Southeast,  but  still  more  the  man 
on  the  road  in  the  country  districts  (and  much 
more  than  half  our  population  lives  in  communi- 
ties of  less  than  5,000  population),  still  believes, 
against  the  bare  facts,  that  his  navy  is  competent 
to  meet  any  foe,  that  its  marksmanship  is  better 
than  any  in  the  world,  that  warfare  is  still  car- 
ried on  by  hordes  of  untrained  men  rather  than  by 
the  newest  machines,  that  willingness  to  fight  and  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  Americans  is,  in  itself,  a  means 
of  victory  instead  of  being  a  means  of  going  to  a 
more  extensive  slaughter  and  a  more  cruel  defeat. 

Now,  Let's  Be  Honest  with  Ourselves 

NO  BUSINESS  man,  no  man  indeed  who  refuses 
to  subscribe  to  a  doctrine  that  a  lie  is  better  than 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
will  fail  to  condemn  the  kind  of  "patriotism"  which 
spreads  this  ignorance  by  bluster.  If  Bryan  ever 
said  the  words  attributed  to  him  that  "If  a  call 
should  go  out  at  night,  the  rising  sun  would  see  a 
million  of  our  men  under  arms"  he  was  guilty  of 
drivel  of  unspeakable  nature  and  any  honest  man 
with  any  sense,  whether  he  believes  in  war  or  in 
peace  at  any  price,  must  put  his  nose  against  the 
fact  that  statements  of  this  kind  are  not  only  untrue, 
but  are  a  menace  to  the  nation  just  as  they  are  a 
menace  to  the  cause  of  honorable  peace.  Indeed,  if  a 
million  men  were  to  volunteer  in  a  night,  plain 
humanity  would  require  that  we  reject  for  immedi- 
ate service  and  save  from  inglorious  butchery  all 
but  those  who  knew  something  of  modern  warfare, 
and  those  from  whom  we  could  snatch  the  pitch- 
forks, the  pea  shooters,  and  the  bird  guns,  and  to 
whom  we  could  give  available  modern  arms.  The 
number  accepted  on  these  terms  would  be  a  handful. 

3.  Politics  has  played  fast  and  loose  with  our 
defenses  and  our  preparedness.  The  two  unfortunate 
causes  for  this  negligent  attitude  of  Congress  are, 
first — the  unpleasant  truth  that  those  who  elect  Con- 
gressmen are  not  insistent  upon  expenditures  for  the 
good  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and,  second — the  in- 
sistence by  these  same  constituents  for  expendi- 
tures the  benefits  of  which  go  to  their  own  locality 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  welfare.  Therefore, 
to  the  eternally  repeated  facts,  requirements,  and 
warnings  presented  to  Congress  by  the  boards  and 
experts  of  the  army  and  navy  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Con- 
gressman seeking  reelection  turns  a  deaf  ear,  but 
to  the  demands  of  localities  for  War  Department 


Gee,  lin  rich! 
I  could  pay  the 
whole  Huropean 
'War  debt  iT  1 
had  tuh,  and  still 
have  oodles  left. 
But  I  doiit 
.have  tuh! 


Invade  the 
^•and  old  U.S.A.! 
Mot  much! 
Ther'd  be  a 
million  farmeri 
meet  'em  -with 
shotguns, 
b'^osh! 
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least,  this  seems  a  logical  conclusion  t 


or  Navy  Department  "improvements,"  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  "junk"  army  posts  and  navy  yards, 
into  which  two  of  every  three  dollars  we  spend  on 
"preparation"  go,  the  Congressman  must  give  heed. 
The  evidence  that  this  is  true  is  so  overwhelming 
and  the  practice  has  continued  so  long  that  there 
is  no  expectancy  of  any  change  except  from  some 
upheaval  of  public  opinion,  or  a  new  system  of  appro- 
priation for  national  defense. 

4.  Inefficiency  exists  not  because  of,  but  in  spite  of, 
the  army  and  navy  recommendations.  No  manufac- 
turer, no  merchant,  no  business  man,  with  only  the 
most  slender  data  at  his  command,  and 

even  without  any  technical  military 
knowledge  whatever,  if  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  our  national  de- 
fense, would  tolerate  for  forty-eight 
hours  the  distribution  of  depots — the 
army  posts  and  the  navy  yards  as  now 
established  by  the  Congressional  log- 
rolling. In  1911  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War — which  annual  publica- 
tion, with  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  would  open  the  eyes  of  those  of 
our  citizens  who  never  read  Government 
reports — contained  the  following:  "The 
mobile  army  is  distributed  among  forty- 
nine  posts  in  twenty-four  States.  Near- 
ly all  have  been  located  for  reasons 
which  are  now  totally  obsolete,  or  from 
the  beginning  were  purely  local." 

With  only  a  few  hundred  men  at 
each  of  these  political  posts,  no  efficient 
training  in  war  practice  is  possible. 
The  posts  are  located  without  regard 
to  defense  of  our  borders;  the  difficulty 
of  mobilization  is  at  its  maximum;  the 
efficiency  of  recruiting — saving  cost  of 
transportation  and  expense  in  providing  supplies — is 
at  its  minimum. 

Every  soldier  in  our  army  costs  annually  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  Five  years  ago  we  had  spent  $320,000,000  on 
our  navy  yards.  Great  Britain,  with  a  navy  twice 
the  size  of  ours,  had  less  than  half  the  yards  we 
support. 

Are  our  yards  efficient?  They  are  not.  At  Mare 
Island,  near  San  Francisco,  the  yard  which  in  1910 
had  cost  $35,000,000,  the  water  was  not  sufficiently 
deep  even  to  berth  the  battleships  built  between 
1900  and  1910.  In  1899  and  the  following  years  over 
half  a  million  dollars  was  spent  at  Frenchmans  Bay, 
Maine,  mostly  to  provide  a  coaling  station  which 
never  saw  use  and  was  abandoned.  In  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  nearly  $11,000,000  was  spent  at  the 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Navy  Yard,  although  there  was 
another  large  navy  yard  less  than  a  hundred  miles 
away. 

Secretary  Meyer  recommended  the  closing  of 
naval  stations  at  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  San  Juan, 
Port  Royal,  New  London,  and  others.  "The 
average  yearly  cost  of  maintaining  these  stations 
was  $1,672,675,  and  very  little  useful  work  had  been 
performed  at  any  of  them."  But  Congress  took  no 
action  to  make  permanent  the  closing  of  these  sta- 
tions, and  two  have  since  been  reopened. 

Germany  has  a  more  powerful  navy  than  ours. 
In  the  last  fifteen  ypars  we  have  spent  three  dollars 
for  every  two  spent  by  Germany. 

5.  Peace  and  disarmament  propaganda  has  not 
only  served  its  beneficial  purpose,  but  it  has  gone 
beyond  that  purpose  and  has  contributed  to  igno- 
rance and  bluster. 

Your  investigator  believes  that  no  proof  is  needed 
for  these  statements  following: 

It  takes  two  parties  to  make  a  war,  but  only 
one  to  make  a  conquest. 

In  case  of  conquest,  the 
fact  that  the  conquered  peo- 
y».SA  pie  have   stood   for  peace 


may  be  such  comfort  as  they 
can  find  in  it.  Certainly  it 
does  not  aid  peace  by  force  of 
example;  the  side  which  believed 
in  efficient  war  will  have  the 
floor. 

A  business  man  would  be  the 
first  to  recognize  that  repug- 
nance for  the  horrors  and  waste 
of  war  is  like  repugnance  for 
the  horrors  and  waste  of  fire. 
But  he  would  not  contend  that 
this  disapproval  of  war  is  any 
more  insurance  against  war 
than  disapproval  of  fire  is  suf- 
ficient insurance  against  confla- 
gration. No  business  man  would 
provide  fire  apparatus  which  was  intended  to  "very 
nearly  put  a  fire  out,"  and  no  business  man  would 
provide  a  national  defense  which  would  "almost 
save  the  country." 

No  business  man  would  believe  that  makers  of 
arms  and  ammunition  are  the  sole  cause  of  our 
preparing  defense,  if  there  are  other  and  greater 
reasons  for  preparing  defense. 

No  business  man  would  believe  that  a  "military 
despotism"  arises  when  the  policy  of  defense  comes 
up  from  the  people  rather  than  down  on  them  from 
a  tyrannical  sovereignty. 

No  business  man  would  listen  to  as- 
surances of  peace  for  us  from  the  same 
sources  which  subscribed  to  the  state- 
ment that  a  war  among  the  powers  of 
Europe  was  impossible. 

No  business  man  will  be  interested 
in  how  many  schools  our  army  and 
navy  appropriations  will  build  and 
maintain  if  there  is  a  chance  that  the 
schools  will  be  taught  in  a  language 
not  our  own. 

No  business  man  will  believe  that 
the  war  offices  of  foreign  governments 
do  not  know  all  about  our  unprepared- 
ness  and  that  concealment  of  the  facts 
from  ourselves  is  a  poorer  patriotism 
than  laying  them  bare. 

No  business  man  will  understand  that 
policy  of  our  Government  which  seals 
the  mouths  of  our  competent  trained 
navy  and  army  officers  who  know  the 
truth  at  a  time  when  everything  but 
truth  is  being  fed  to  our  people.  ^ 


IV.  Our  Present  Efficiency. 
The  basis  of  our  efficiency  in  defense 
is  found  to  be  the  efficiency  of  the  navy.  Without 
the  testimony  of  experts,  the  common  sense  of  any 
ordinary  man  will  recognize  that  the  navy  is  our  only 
coast  defense.  We  have  fortified  our  large  ports. 
We  have  a  harbor  defense  as  distinguished  from  a 
coast  defense,  and  occasionally  we  are  misled  by  being 
told  that  an  enemy  coming  to  storm  these  harbors 
from  the  sea  would  be  unable  to  take  our  fortifica- 
tions. But,  again,  it  does  not  require  a  military  ex- 
pert to  conclude  that  no  enemy  would  attempt  to 
enter  our  seaboard  cities  through  their  local  fortified 
channels ;  any  serious  plan  of  invasion  would  contem- 
plate overcoming  our  navy  defense,  landing  at  a  point 
upon  our  unprotected  coasts  and  taking  our  seaboard 
( ities  from  behind.  In  the  end,  our  harbor  defenses 
would  fall,  not  assaulted  upon  their  scowling  fronts, 
but  entered  from  the  rear  where  the  grocer  delivers 
the  vegetables. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  a  navy  which 
is  "almost  strong  enough"  is  only  an  institution  which 
some  time  will  be  a  merciless  waste  of  our  investment 
in  it  and  a  sentence  of  death  to  the  men  to  whom 
we  intrust  its  operation. 

I  find  that  the  element  of  the  navy  personnel,  the 
character,  bravery,  and  efficiency  of  its  men,  is  a 
negligible  consideration  in  the  absence  of  the  effec- 
tive means  with  which  to  go  into  war.  Simple  as 
the  nose  on  one's  face  is  the  fact  that  the  men  of 
a  fleet  of  greater  speed,  longer  range,  and  greater 
power  of  fire  can  smoke  cigarettes  in  safety,  while 
their  opponents  are  being  blovvTi  across  decks  aswash 
with  blood  and  wallowing  seas;  a  child  can  under- 
stand that  a  fleet  with  the  speed  and  range  can  rake 
the  leading  ships  of  the  enemy's  column,  turn  the 
enemy's  course  into  a  circle  of  diminishing  size, 
round  them  up  like  sheep,  and  sink  what  remains 
as  if  they  were  coal  barges.  It  takes  a  deeper  under- 
standing to  comprehend  the  reasons  why  it  is  equally 
necessary  for  the  navy  to  be  supplied  amply  with  fast 
cruisers  and  scouts,  destroyers,  sea  planes,  and  the 
submarines  now  proved  so  efficient.  But  I  beg  leave 
to  report  that  our  navy  has      {Continued  on  page  34) 
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WEST  WIND 


BY  SOPHIE  KERR 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      W.     B.  KING 


THERE  was  exactly  the  diflfeifiice  between  them 
that  there  was  between  thei'-  favorite  ^nmes 
and  their  manner  of  playintj  them.  Henry  Eaton  was 
a  steady,  reliable  golfer  who  played  around  at  bogey 
or  a  little  better,  unless  it  was  a  really  important 
cup  match,  in  which  case  he  got  flustered,  missed  his 
putts,  sliced  and  pulled  and  foozled  with  thorough 
abandon,  and  he  was  a  great  hulking  brute  who 
oughtn't  to  have  had  a  nerve  in  his  body.  Amy 
Thompson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  club's  woman 
_tennis   champion.     She   had  an 

I amazingly  swift,  accurate  serv- 
and  she  could  come  right  down  to' 
the  net  and  smash  the  balls  back 
in  a  way  that  brought  cheers  from 
the  gallery.  She  was  not  one  of 
;your  meaty,  blowzy  girls  either 
Her  color  was  delicate,  and  her 
wrists,  though  apparently  of  steel, 
■were  slender  and  graceful. 

It  was  natural  enough  for 
Henry  to  fall  in  love  with  Amy 
and  follow  her  around,  patiently, 
persistently,  worrying  away  at 
her  indifference  just  as  he  wor- 
ried away  at  his  daily  round  of 
"clock,"  and  it  was  perfectly  nat- 
ural that  she  should  slam  him 

I down,  time  and  time  again,  just 
as  she  slammed  balls  across 
the  net. 
Habitues  of  the  Greenfields 
"Country  Club  who  were  sporting 
by  nature  placed  bets  on  the  final 
result.  The  odds  were  2  to  1  that 
Amy  wouldn't  have  him.  What — 
never?  No,  never!  What — never? 
No,  never —  I  mean  it!  But  a 
small  majority  held  firmly  to  the 
theory  that  Henry's  persistence 
and  his  honest-to-goodness  lika- 
bleness  would  win  out  in  the  end. 

"The  girl's  a  fool  to  throw  away 
a  good  chance  like  Henry.  Why, 
she's  twenty-seven,"  said  old  Mrs. 
Lovell  from  a  cushioned  chair  on 
the  veranda.  She  and  her  crony. 
Miss  Henrietta  Bird,  had  just 
seen  Henry  going  disconsolately 
to  the  links,  having  asked  Amy 
in  vain  to  accompany  him. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss 
Henrietta  dreamily.  She  was  a 
romantic  soul.  "Maybe  she's  hap- 
pier single.  By  the  way,  did  you 
know  that  Ray  Lowrie's  coming 
ack?" 

Mrs.  Lovell  jumped  to  electric 
attention.  "No — really!"  she  ex- 
laimed.  "That  beautiful  rascal! 
How  I  shall  enjoy  seeing  him 
again!  And  what  a  shocking  ex- 
ample he  is  to  all  the  young  peo- 
ple in  town !  But  you  don't  think 
t's  because  of  Ray  that  Amy — " 
her  eyes  asked  the  question  she 
did  not  need  to  voice. 

"Well,  it  was  quite  an  affair," 
replied  Miss  Henrietta,  pursing  up  her  lips.  "I've 
always  thought  Amy  was  never  quite  the  same.  She 
never  used  to  go  in  for  athletics  and  reading  feminist 
books,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Lovell  pursed  up  her  lips  also.  "Thank  6od, 
I've  got  no  daughters!"  she  exclaimed  piously. 

And  if  she  had  known  about  the  letter  that  was 
hidden  securely  in  the  pocket  of  Amy  Thomp- 
son's rose-colored  sport  coat  at  that  moment,  she 
would  have  been  even  more  thankful.  For  the  fet- 
ter was  from  Ray  Lowrie,  and  he  said  he  was  ciji- 
ing  back  to  Greenfields  to  stay,  and  that  the  reaaon 
he  was  coming  back  was,  in  short.  Amy.  That, it;, 
you  could  read  it  that  way  if  you  wanted  to.  |t 
sounded  like  that.  But  if  you  were  twenty-seven 
lad  suffered  a  good  bit  from  Ray  Lowrie's  ambigu 
ove-making,  you  might  wonder  if  it  meant  anythi 
it  all.   And  that's  exactly  what  Amy  wondered. 

"How  ridiculous  it  all  is,"  she  told  herself,  stari 
Jown  the  valley  where  Henry's  white-flanneled  figu 
might  be  seen  bending  laboriously  over  the  thi 
fiole.   "It  was  bad  enough  when  I  was  nineteen  ai 
didn't  know  any  better.    How  I  cried  my  eyes  o 
after  he  went  away  and  I  made  sure  that  he  didn 
really  care!     I  thought  my  heart  was  complete! 
oroken  and  that  I'd  never  smile  again.    What  a 
idiot  I  was!    He  made  love  to  every  giil  in  town, 
io  believe.    Well,  it'.s  going  to  be  a  different  stor 
:hi8  time — thaVn  certain.   We'll  see."  And  wi/ih  cer 
tain  high  resolves  in  mind  .she  left  the  clu 


got  into  her  own  little  runabout,  and  zipped  into  town 
to  her  dressmaker's.  Which  was  a  very  canny  thing 
to  do. 

Then,  high  and  important  sartorial  matters  having 
been  accomplished,  she  went  to  the  telephone  and 
called  up  Henry.  This  was  unusual,  and  Henry's 
answering  "Hello"  was  divided  between  joy  at  hear- 
ing from  her  unexpectedly  and  anxiety  lest  some- 
thing dreadful  might  have  happened  to  cause 
her  thus  to  break  over  her  accustomed  indifference. 


Going  to  drag  Amy 
skrieUng  away.    She's  the  only 
person  who  will  endure  my  foxtrotting 


"Oh,  no;  nothing's  the  matter,"  she  assured  him. 
"It's  just  that  I'm  going  out  of  town  for  a  few  days." 

"You  call  that  nothing,  do  you?"  inquired  Henry 
dolefully.  "It's  a  very  serious  matter  to  me,  let  me 
tell  you.  How  long  are  you  going  to  stay?" 

"I'll  be  back  for  the  club  dance  on  Thursday,"  said 
Amy,  "and  if  you're  a  good  little  boy  I'll  send  you  a 
picture  post  card  with  the  Soldiers'  Monument  or  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  it.  I'm  going  to  Knightsville  to  see 
Aunt  Susanna." 

"You're  a  brave  girl,"  said  Henry.  "Maybe  I'll 
motor  over  and  say  how-d'ye-do  to  you  before  Thurs- 
day. That  is,  if  you  will  assure  me  that  Aunt 
Susanna  won't  bite  me.   I'm  afraid  of  her." 

"Better  not  come,"  laughed  Amy.  "Aunt  Susan- 
na's pretty  dreadful.  I'll  see  you  next  Thursday, 
then,  Henry.  Good-by!" 

"Here,  wait  a  minute!  Say,  Amy,"  his  voice 
changed  ever  so  little.  "Say— did  you  know  Ray 
Lowrie  is  coming  back?" 

THE  girl  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  caught  her 
breath.  "Is  that  so?"  she  answered  evasively. 
"That  ought  to  wake  the  town  up  a  bit.  I  wonder  if 
he's  going  to  stay  long?  Oh,  excuse  me,  Henry — 
mother's  calling.  Good-by — till  Thursday."  She  rang 
off  determinedly.  And  Henry  put  up  the  receiver  of 
his  telephone  with  a  bang  also.  He  had  caught 
Amy's  evasion  and  understood  it. 
"Oh,  damn!"  he  thought.  "That  cheap  sport!" 


And  Amy,  who  was  packing  her  bag  for  her  Aunt 
Susanna  venture,  was  congratulating  herself  that 
Henry  never  understood  anything!  "If  he  did,"  she 
thought  a  little  bitterly,  "perhaps  I  wouldn't  find  it 
.so  easy  to  say  no  every  time  he  proposes." 

Now  the  reason  that  Amy  was  running  away  to 
her  Aunt  Susanna  was  simply  because  she  didn't  in- 
tend to  let  Ray  Lowrie  find  her  in  Greenfields  when 
he  arrived,  arguing  that  if  he  didn't  find  her  there 
he'd  think  her  quite  indifferent  U)  the  important  event 
of  his  coming.  Also  she  had  an- 
other reason,  which  had  to  do 
with  her  vanity.  When  she  had 
flown  in  from  the  Country  Club 
to  her  dres.smaker,  she  had 
planned,  with  the  help  of  that 
I  estimable  lady,  a  perfect  marvel 

of  an  evening  gown.  With  the 
moral  support  of  such  attire  and 
the  undoubted  effect  of  her  ab- 
sence. Amy  felt  that  she  might 
face  Ray  Lowrie  at  the  club  dance 
with  a  most  magnificent  effect  of 
never  having  cared,  not  caring 
now,  and  never  going  to  care. 
And  all  these  elaborate  prepara- 
tions showed  how  very  far  from 
the  truth  such  an  impression 
would  be.  Yet  Amy  herself 
wasn't  sure  whether  her  pride  or 
her  heart  had  been  hurt  the  worst 
in  that  young  love  experience — 
either  is  painful,  goodness  knows. 
Besides,  the  fact  that  she  could 
think  of  it  that  way  argued — 
well,  what  did  it  argue?  Let 
everyone  over  twenty  figure  it 
out  in  terms  of  his  or  her  own 
personal  equation. 

Likewise,  Henry  w-as  wrong 
to  call  Ray  Lowrie  a  cheap 
sport.  Ray  Lowrie  was  just — 
Irish.  Irish  blue  eyes,  melting 
and  merry  by  turns;  Irish  blarney 
forever  on  his  tongue;  a  thor- 
oughly Irish  appreciation  of  the 
fair  sex;  and,  besides,  a  habit  of 
shifting  his  affections  in  a  day, 
an  hour,  a  minute.  Naturally  he 
never  married — he'd  never  been 
in  love  long  enough  with  any  one 
girl.  As  he  had  some  money,  he 
traveled  and  visited  and  went 
wherever  there  was  racing  or 
aviation  or  any  other  sport 
pageantry.  And  he  liked  good 
pictures  and  good  books  and  good 
music  and  pretty  women  and  the 
light,  social  side  of  life.  Charm- 
ing, irresponsible,  irresistible,  he 
still  was  enough  of  a  man  that 
he  had  got  rather  tired  of  enjoy- 
ing life  as  a  souffle.  Back  in  his 
head  he'd  always  held  to  the  no- 
tion that  when  he  was  thirty-five 
he'd  go  home  to  Greenfields,  per- 
haps go  into  business,  perhaps — 
more  vaguely  still — even  marry 
and  "settle  down."  As  most  of  the  girls  that  he 
had  been  so  much  in  love  with  there  had  since  mar- 
ried and  settled  down  themselves,  without  waiting 
for  his  return — why,  never  mind,  Amy  was  stU 
single.   So  that  was  why  he  had  written  to  Amy. 

THE  principal  characters  in  this  little  three-cor- 
nered farce  are  now  ready  for  their  cues.  The 
audience — all  of  Greenfields — is  waiting  expectantly. 
The  Country  Club  is  swept  and  garnished  and  gayly 
decorated  for  the  Thursday  night  dance.  Ray  LowTie 
is  there,  as  handsome,  as  debonair  as  ever,  slender 
and  dark,  ready  to  flirt  with  all  the  old  ladies,  who 
adore  him,  and  to  hail  with  unaffected  delight  his 
old  friends.  Three  dances  are  over,  and  there  is  a 
slight  lull.  People  are  gathered  on  the  veranda  and 
at  the  balconied  windows  of  the  ballroom  in  chat- 
tering, laughing  groups. 
And  then  Amy  Thompson  and  Henry  Eaton  came  in  I 
Everybody  stared  at  them,  ^nd  no  wonder,  for 
Amy,  discarding  her  favorite  pale  colors,  was  dressed 
in  vivid,  taunting  scarlet — a  disti-acting,  filmy  thing, 
that  revealed  and  concealed  and  allured  and  repelled, 
all  at  once,  and  made  her  white  skin  seem  whiter 
and  her  fair  color  still  fairer  and  her  sleek  black 
hair  yet  blacker.  Behind  her  rose  Henry,  a  blond 
giant.  And  in  the  hush  of  attention  everyone  saw 
Ray  Lowrie  come  forward  impetuously  and  hold  out 
both  his  hands.  "Why — it's  yon-" 

And  everyone  saw  .-Vmy's  indifferent,  easy  smile. 
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"Yes,"  she  said.  "It's  I  —  a  n  d 
Henry.  You  haven't  forgotten 
Henry,  have  you?"  Then,  as  the 
music  began,  she  placed  herself 
in  Henry's  arms.  "Perhaps  I'll 
see  you  later,"  she  said  over  her 
shoulder  as  they  danced  away. 

Miss  Henrietta  Bird,  who  was 
nearest,  positively  thrilled.  "It 
was  just  like  something  on  the 
stage,"  she  told  Mrs.  Lovell,  the 
next  day;  "I  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved that  Amy  had  it  in  her." 

Indeed,  if  Amy  had  suddenly 
and  violently  slapped  Ray 
Lowrie's  face  he  wouldn't  have 
been  more  surprised  or  more  out- 
raged. A  nice  thing,  indeed,  if  the 
girl  who  should  be  all  atwitter  at 
your  sudden  appearance  nods  at 
you  and  dismisses  you  with  a  cool 
perhaps  -  I'll  -  see  -  you  -  later.  He 
calmly  drew  off  to  the  side,  and 
when  Henry  and  Amy  came  round 
the  second  time  he  stopped  them. 

"Here,  Henry;  you  selfish  vil- 
lain," he  said,  deliberately  disen- 
gaging him  from  Amy,  "you 
needn't  think  you  can  take  Amy 
away  from  me  like  that.  I'll  just 
cut  in.  By  your  leave — "  And 
with  that  he  swung  Amy  about 
and  they  were  gone.  Henry 
rather  blinked  after  them,  but 
then  he  smiled  his  nice,  quiet 
smile  and  took  little  Dot  Dixon 
for  a  turn,  for  she.  was  nearest 
and,  being  of  the  "younger  set" 
and  not  yet  "out,"  she  hadn't 
many  partners. 

Amy  was  so  angry  that  she 
could  have  screamed.  Why  didn't 
Henry  show  more  spirit?  Why  did  he  let  Ray  Lowrie 
cut  in?  It  wasn't  at  all  as  she  had  planned  things. 
How  be  indifferent  and  gayly  careless  when  you  are 
mad  all  through  and  all  your  rage  is  for  the  man 
who  is  dancing  with  you,  dancing  as  smoothly  and 
as  easily  and  as  delightfully  as— as,  well,  take  it — 
as  he  used  to  do,  and  holding  you  just  a  little  bit  too 
close,  but  not  so  close  that  you  can  be  offended? 
Admit,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  Amy  was  in  a 
most  trying  predicament. 

And  Ray  Lowrie  was  laughing.  "Henry's  just  the 
same  slow  poke,"  he  said,  "but  you — you're  not  the 
same.  Amy.  You're  wonderful.  And  you're  beauti- 
ful— more  beautiful  than  ever.  And  this  scarlet 
frock  makes  you  look  like — " 

"Like  a  fire  in  a  grate,  I  dare  say,"  said  Amy. 
"You're  just  the  same,  Ray.  You  say  just  the  same 
things  in  just  the  same  way." 

He  answered  by  stopping  dancing  and  leading  her 
out  to  the  most  secluded  and  shadowy  corner  of  the 
veranda.  Miss  Henrietta  Bird  thrilled  again  to  see 
them  go.  She  turned  to  see  how  Henry  took  it,  but 
Henry  was  dancing  away  gayly  and  apparently  didn't 
see  anything  but  his  partner. 

"Where  have  you  been  for  so  long?"  demanded 
Ray,  after  he  had  put  cushions  at  Amy's  back.  "I've 
been  here  since  Saturday,  and  this  is  Thursday. 
That  means  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  to-day — five  perfectly  good  years  of  my  life  ut- 
terly wasted." 

"I've  been  visiting  Aunt  Susanna,"  returned  Amy 
shortly. 

"What!"  he  cried.  "Is  that  old  termagant  still 
alive?  How  she  used  to  scowl  at  me  when  I'd  come 
to  call  on  you.  I  was  always  afraid  of  her." 

"She's  still  alive  and  still  disapproves  of  all  young 
men,"  said  Amy.  "She  says  they're  all  bad,  every 
one  of  'em,  tricky  and  worthless."  She  mimicked 
perfectly  the  old  lady's  rasping  voice. 

"Oh,  Amy,  Amy,"  laughed  Ray.  "How  that  takes 
me  back!  Do  you  remember  the  night  I  came  for 
you  to  go  canoeing?" 

The  night  he  came  for  her  to  go  canoeing!  In 
spite  of  herself.  Amy  felt  her  blood  run  a  little  faster. 
"Of  course,  I  remember,"  she  cried  involuntarily. 
"That  was  the  night — "  She  stopped  and  looked  up 
at  him.  She  had  been  about  to  say  "that  you  kissed 
me."  But  she  finished  it  instead — "that  I  ruined  my 
only  pair  of  white  slippers.  I  ivould  wear  them." 

RAY  LOWRIE  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  wrist. 
"And  do  you  remember  what  I  used  to  call  you — 
'West  Wind'?  That's  what  you  were  like,  Amy; 
that's  what  you  are  like  still—" 

Henry  loomed  before  them.  "Going  to  drag  Amy 
shrieking  away,"  he  announced  cheerfully.  "She's 
the  only  person  who  will  endure  my  foxtrotting." 

It  effectually  broke  the  spell  of  romance,  past  or 
present.  For  once  Henry  had  been  opportune.  Even 
Amy  realized  that,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
she  was  more  than  kind  to  him.  Still,  as  they  were 
leaving,  Ray  Lowrie  separated  them  again  for 
a  moment.  "I  shall  see  you  very  soon,"  he  said  to 
Amy  earnestly. 


You  had  it!"  cried  Ray.     "Yes.    Little  West  Wind  breezed  away  with  it,  I  fear" 


She  pulled  at  her  scarf  and  eyed  him  over  its 
scarlet  transparency.  "We'll  have  some  tennis,"  she 
promised. 

"And  some  golf,"  said  Henry,  adding  himself  to 
the  group.  He  sounded  exactly  like  a  complacent  hus- 
band of  many  years'  standing,  and  Amy,  in  spite  of 
herself,  grinned  at  his  tone.  She  caught  Ray's  eyes 
as  he  moved  away  and  she  could  have  sworn  that  he 
was  thinking  exactly  the  same  thing  that  she  was. 
As  Henry  let  the  car  out  a  little  on  the  way  into 
town  she  smiled  into  the  darkness. 

"Ray's  just  the  same,"  said  Henry  suddenly,  break- 
ing the  silence-.  "I  suppose  he's  well  enough — in  his 
way — but  what  makes  all  you  women  fall  for  him  in 
the  way  you  do?   Honestly,  what  is  it?" 

Amy  smiled  again  into  the  rushing  dark.  "Henry," 
she  said  sternly,  "are  you  jealous?" 

Henry  gave  a  half  groan.  "I  suppose  I  am,"  he 
admitted. 

The  car  flew  along.  As  it  stopped  under  the 
Thompsons'  porte-cochere.  Amy  caught  up  her  scar- 
let ruffles.  She  poised  herself  on  the  step. 

"Well,  you'd  better  be  jealous,"  she  said — and  ran 
into  the  house. 

IMMEDIATELY  thereafter  a  midsummer  madness 
seemed  to  fall  upon  the  three  of  them.  They  be- 
came, within  the  limits  of  convention,  simply  two 
males  struggling  for  the  possession  of  one  female. 
A  primeval,  barefaced  contest  it  was. 

To  begin  with,  Ray  Lowrie  bought  a  car,  a  big  and 
powerful  car  that  completely  threw  Henry's  little 
old  runabout  in  the  shade.  He  had  his  car  painted 
scarlet,  to  match  the  dress  that  Amy  had  worn  the 
night  of  the  dance,  he  told  her.  And  the  car  and  its 
owner  were  at  Amy's  disposal  at  any  hour.  By  the 
fact  that  he  had  no  office  hours  or  business  to  con- 
sider Ray  Lowrie  could  see  Amy  oftener  than  Henry. 
But  Henry,  though  he  attended  faithfully  to  the 
affairs  of  the  plane-and-sash  company,  nevertheless 
took  a  good  bit  of  time  off  and  hung  on  doggedly. 

As  for  Amy,  she  enjoyed  thoroughly  the  fact  that 
she  was  the  most  courted,  the  most  talked-of ,  and  yet 
the  most  thoroughly  blameless  young  lady  in  the 
whole  of  Greenfields.  To  be  sensational  without  any 
dangling  scandal  is  a  fairly  delightful  occupation  to 
a  girl  who  is  just  on  the  verge  of  spinsterhood,  whose 
friends  are  mostly  married  and  with  children  who 
call  her  "aunty,"  and  who  has  seen  nothing  before 
her  but  more  spinsterhood  or  else  marriage  with  a 
thoroughly  good,  uninteresting  man. 

Yet — was  Henry  so  uninteresting?  After  playing 
tennis  with  Ray  and  straining  every  nerve  to  beat 
him — and  not  succeeding,  for  he  played  a  brilliant, 
swift,  and  dangerous  game — it  was  more  and  more 
delightful  to  have  a  steady,  soothing  round  of  golf 
with  Henry. 

However,  Amy  put  off  her  decision  and  merely 
bought  some  more  clothes.  She  could  see  no  use  in 
making  up  her  mind  before  she  was  sure  of  it. 
She  bloomed  radiantly  under  the  spell  of  her  new 
desirability. 

Greenfields  had  not  been  so  stirred  for  years.  In 
summer  there  is  nowhere  to  go  except  the  Country 


Cm  j,  and,  equally  of  course,  the 
verandas  seethed  with  interested 
stjtectators  of  the  Lowrie-Eaton 
rivalry.  The  late  arrivals  be- 
sieged the  early  birds  with  ques- 
tions like  this: 

"Are  they  here  yet?" 
"Who'd  she  come  with,  Henry 
or  Ray?" 

"Tennis  or  golf  to-day?" 
The  feminine  contingent  fav- 
ored Ray's  suit;  the  men  stood 
solidly  by  Henry.  Not  that  they 
didn't  like  Ray,  but  they  knew  him 
too  well  to  think  of  him  as  a 
benedict  in  good  and  regular 
standing.  The  women,  however, 
averred  that  he  would,  with  a 
tactful,  sensible  girl  like  Amy,  be- 
come a  model  husband.  At  which 
the  men  haw-hawed  coarsely  and 
sardonically.  People  even  broke 
up  bridge  games  discussing  it. 
The  atmosphere  was  downright 
feverish. 

Between  Henry  and  Ray  there 
was  ostensible,  I  might  even  say 
ostentatious,  peace.  They  played 
golf  together,  Henry  winning  just 
often  enough  to  make  it  interest- 
ing. Ray  was  a  good  golfer, 
though  addicted  to  pressing.  He 
preferred  t  e  n  n  i  s — with  Amy. 
Nothing  tempted  Henry  on  to  the 
courts.  Golf  was  his  game.  So 
Amy  played  tennis  with  Ray  and 
golf  with  Henry  and  walked  and 
talked  and  danced  and  teaed  and 
motored  with  them  both. 

But,  for  all  Henry's  persistence 
and    for    all    Ray's    dash  and 
urgency,  the  situation  remained 
.unchanged.     Amy  went  on  her  way,  dividing  her 
favors  as  evenly  as  possible  and  with  a  perfect  dis- 
regard of  Greenfields  comment. 

It  was  Ray  who  broke  over  first.  Not  being  ac- 
customed to  being  denied  what  he  wanted  or  thwarted 
in  his  pursuit,  he  made  occasion  for  a  tete-a-tete  in 
the  moonlight  in  the  Thompson  pergola. 

"How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  torture  me?" 
he  demanded. 

"Don't  talk  like  the  hero  of  a  melodrama,"  said 
Amy.  "I'm  not  torturing  you — you're  torturing  your- 
self, if  there's  any  torture  going  on."  < 

"You  needn't  ridicule  me,  at  least,"  said  Ray.  "You 
know  why  I  came  back.  It  was  only  to  see  you,  and 
you've  kept  me  dangling  and  put  me  off  until  I'm  al- 
most out  of  my  mind."  He  said  it  so  fervently  that 
he  quite  believed  it. 

"Then  why  dangle?"  asked  Amy  pleasantly. 
"There's  any  number  of  younger,  prettier  girls  in 
Greenfields  than  I.  Have  I  asked  you  to  dangle?  On 
the  contrary,  I  should  say." 

"Amy,"  reproached  Ray.  "You  were  not  a  bit  like 
this  when  I  went  away." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Amy.  "I  was  perfectly  crazy 
about  you  then,  you  know.  But  you  were  away 
some  time." 

"And  Henry  stayed  right  here." 
"Henry  certainly  stayed  right  here,"  admitted  Amy. 
There  was  a  considerable  silence — a  meaning  one. 
"You'd  never  be  happy  with  Henry,"  said  Ray. 
Amy  kept  discreetly  and  provokingly  still.  She  felt 
sure  that  the  hour  of  Ray's  submission  was  at  hand. 
Nor  was  she  disappointed.   His  ardent  voice  and  his 
romantic  pose  fitted  in  admirably  with  the  moon- 
light and  the  fragrant,  deserted  garden  about  them. 
Doubtless  he  realized  it. 

"Listen,"  he  said.  "I've  been  all  over  this  world 
and  I've  known  women  everywhere,  but  I've  never 
cared  for  one  of  them  as  I  care  for  you.  I've  al- 
ways meant  to  come  back  to  you — and  here  I  am. 
I've  always  loved  you,  Amy.  Don't  you  believe  me? 
Don't  you  trust  me?" 

He  waited — quite  sure  of  her.  But  Amy  waited 
too.  And  then  she  answered  very  thoughtfully. 

"No,  Ray — that's  just  it.  I  don't  trust  you.  You're 
interesting  and  amusing  and  appealing,  and  you  can 
make  anyone  care  for  you — " 

"Can  I?"  broke  in  Ray.  "Can  I?  Can  I  make 
you?  I'll  do  nothing  else,  night  and  day,  if  that's 
true,  but  try  to  make  you  love  me." 

And  when  he  went  away  a  little  later  Amy  owned 
to  herself  that  perhaps — perhaps — he  might  succeed. 

MISS  HENRIETTA  BIRD  waylaid  Amy  a  morn- 
ing or  so  later  as  she  passed,  for  once,  alone. 
She  waved  at  her  from  the  upstairs  gallery. 

"Come  in  here.  Amy,  for  goodness'  sake,"  she 
called.  She  ran  downstairs  and  drew  the  girl  into 
the  old-fashioned  drawing  room,  with  its  ancient 
walnut  furniture,  its  long  unused  harp,  its  rows  of 
family  portraits. 

"Amy,  my  dear,"  began  Miss  Henrietta;  "you'll  say 
I'm  m  thing  but  a  meddling,  old  woman,  but  I  can't 
see  th)  s  thing  go  on  without  saying  my  say  to  you." 
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Amy  did  not  pretend  to  misunderstand.  "You 
mean  Ray  and  Henry,  don't  you,  Miss  Henrietta?" 
she  asked  sweetly.  "I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what 
you  think.  Mother's  disgusted  with  me  and  father 
thinks  I'm  crazy — and  I  can't  talk  to  anyone  else 
about  it." 

"You're  a  sweet  child,"  exclaimed  Miss  Henrietta, 
jumping  up  and  giving  Amy  a  spontaneous  hug, 
"and  you've  got  plenty  of  sense,  Amy.  I  don't  blame 
you  for  wanting  to  lead  both  of  them  a  dance, 
especially  Ray,  for  he  thinks  he's  such  a  fascinator, 
and  so  he  is,  the  dear;  but  there's  such  a  thing  as 
overplaying  your  hand,  you  know,  and  if  I  were  you 
I'd  end  the  matter  pretty  soon.  I'm  saying  every- 
thing in  the  most  mixed-up  way,  but  you  know  what 
I  mean." 

"Yes,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Amy.  "But 
I'll  tell  you,  honestly,  Miss  Henrietta,  I  don't  know 
what  to  decide." 

"Ray's  in  earnest  this  time,  isn't  he?"  asked  Miss 
Henrietta,  a  little  hesitantly. 

Amy  flushed.  "Yes,  he's  in  earnest,"  she  said, 
"this  time." 

"And  it's  only  fair  for  you  to  punish  him  a  little, 
my  dear,  of  course,"  went  on  Miss  Henrietta  gar- 
rulously. "But  if  you're  going  to  take  him,  don't 
punish  him  too  much.  I  can  quite  see  how  hard  it 
is  to  decide.  Life'd  never  be  dull  if  you  married  Ray. 
But — life'd  never  be  cruel  if  you  married  Henry." 

Amy  got  up  to  go.  "You've  said  it.  Miss  Henri- 
etta," she  said,  "but — you  haven't  said  which  is  pref- 
erable: dullness  or  cruelty." 

Miss  Henrietta  stamped  her  foot.  "Oh,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "if  Henry  only  had  a  little  of  Ray's  deviltry!" 

Amy  went  away  with  those  words  ringing  through 
her  head.  She  was  to  go  that  very  afternoon  to 
play  golf  with  Henry,  and  when  he  came  for  her  she 
studied  him  impatiently.     Why  should  he  be  so 


splendidly  dependable,  so  fine,  so  good,  and  yet 
stodgy  of  spirit?  Oh,  for  one  gleam  of —  But  Henry 
was  speaking.   He  did  not  look  at  her. 

"I  heard  to-day  that  you  and  Ray  Lowrie  are  en- 
gaged," he  .said  heavily.  "Is  that  true?" 

"It  certainly  is  not  true,"  said  Amy.  "Who  said  so?" 

"Dick  Long  told  me,  and  he  said  he'd  asked  Lowrie, 
and  he  as  good  as  admitted  it." 

Amy  felt  natural  wrath  at  this.  "Well,  he  has  his 
nerve,"  she  exclaimed  inelegantly  but  forcibly,  "and 
I'm  going  to  tell  him  so  and  Dick  Long,  too.  I'm  not 
engaged  to  him,  and  I'm  not  going — "  she  stopped. 

"Perhaps  he  hasn't  asked  you,"  suggested  Henry 
mildly. 

Amy's  indignation  was  lost  in  sudden  mirth. 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  if  he  has?"  .she  ques- 
tioned Henry  mockingly. 

THE  car  gave  a  sudden  jump  forward.  "You're 
acting  like  a  silly  child,"  .said  Henry,  angry  in  his 
turn.  "How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  go  on 
making  a  fool  of  me?  How  many  times  have  I 
asked  you  to  marry  me?    Do  you  know?" 

"I  never  kept  count,"  protested  Amy,  her  eyes 
twinkling. 

"I  did.  I've  asked  you  to  marry  me  thirty-nine 
times,  counting  this  one." 

"Oh,  is  this  a  proposal?  I  rather  thought  it  was 
a  preliminary  to  throwing  me  out  on  to  the  hard, 
hard  road  and  telling  me  to  walk  home." 

"I'd  like  to  do  it,"  said  Henry.  "If  I  thought  it 
was  any  use,  I  would.  But  I  can  tell  you  this — I'm 
not  going  to  stand  this  situation  much  longer.  It 
cheapens  me,  and,  what's  a  great  deal  worse,  it 
cheapens  you."  He  slowed  the  car.  "You'd  better 
marry  me,  dear.  I  know  so  much  better  what's  good 
for  you  than  you  know  yourself." 

"Miss  Henrietta  Bird  told  me  to-day,"  said  Amy 


naughtily,  "that  if  you  only  had  a  little  of  Ray's 
deviltry  (I  use  Miss  Henrietta's  own  words),  you'd 
be  all  right." 

An  imperative  honk-honk  behind  them  stopped  the 
conversation  for  a  moment  and  Ray  Lowrie's  big  red 
car  dashed  past.  Henry  looked  after  it  vindictively. 
"Deviltry,  is  it?"  he  said.  "That's  your  ideal,  is  it — 
yours  and  Miss  Henrietta's?  I  suppose  if  I  were  to 
run  around  all  the  time  talking  fool  nonsense  to  the 
women  you'd  think  I  was  a  dashing  fellow — a  lady- 
killer.  Honestly,  Amy,  I  thought  you  had  better 
sense." 

"I'm  merely  repeating  what  Miss  Henrietta  said," 
reproached  Amy,  drawing  him  on.  "You  see  how  you 
appear  to  the  unprejudiced  observer,  Henry." 

"You're  hopeless,"  said  Henry.  "I  give  it  up.  If 
you  won't  be  .serious,  I  shan't  be  serious  either. 
Only  I  do  want  you  to  realize  that  you're  not  giving 
me  a  square  deal.  Here's  where  I  get  off.  I'm  not 
going  to  ask  you  to  marry  me  again."  The  car  drew 
up  before  the  Country  Club.  But  Amy  lingered  a 
minute  before  she  got  out. 

"Is  that  a  threat  or  a  promise?"  she  asked.  And 
Henry,  in  spite  of  himself,  laughed  with  her. 

As  Amy  waited  for  Henry  to  get  the  clubs  and  the 
caddies,  Ray  Lowrie  came  up  to  her  eagerly,  and  the 
watchers  on  the  veranda  fluttered  with  excitement. 

"You're  going  to  play  tennis  with  me,"  he 
announced. 

"I'm  going  to  play  golf  with  Henry,"  said  Amy. 

"Not  at  all.  You're  going  to  play  tennis  with  me. 
Tennis  is  your  game — not  golf.  Come  along,  'West 
Wind.' "  His  eyes  commanded  and  begged. 

But  she  did  not  move.  "I'm  going  to  play  golf 
with  Henry,"  she  said  again  as  if  it  were  a  charm. 

"Oh,  no,  you're  not,"  reiterated  Ray;  "for  here 
comes  Henry  minus  clubs  and  frowning  furiously." 

"The  caddies  have  {Continued  on  page  28) 


THE  BLACK  EAGLE  MYSTERY 


THE  appalling  suicide  of  Hollings 
Harland,  followed  by  the  nonap- 
pearance of  Johnston  Barker,  pre- 
cipitated one  of  the  most  spectacular 
smashes  Wall  Street  had  seen  since 
the  day  of  the  Northern  Pacific  cor- 
ner. It  began  slowly,  but  as  the  day 
advanced  and  no  news  of  Barker 
was  forthcoming,  it  became  a  snow- 
slide,  for  the  rumor  flew  through  the 
city  that  there  had  been  a  "welcher" 
in  the  pool  and  that  the  "welcher" 
was  its  head — Barker  himself. 

For  years  the  man  had  loomed 
large  in  the  public  eye.  He  was  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty,  small,  wiry, 
made  of  iron  and  steel,  with  a  nerve  \ 
nothing  could  shake.  Like  so  many  of  oir  big  capi- 
talists, he  had  begun  life  in  the  mining  cimps  of  the 
far  Northwest,  had  never  married,  and  h[\d  kept  his 
doors  .shut  on  the  world  that  tried  to  forcb  his  seclu- 
sion. Among  his  rivals  he  was  famed  for  pis  daring, 
his  ruthless  courage,  and  his  almost  uncanny  fore- 
sight. He  was  a  financial  genius,  the  making  of 
money  his  life.  But  as  one  coup  after  another  jostled 
the  Street  the  wiseacres  wagged  their  leads  and 
said:  "Some  day!"  It  looked  now  as  if  thi  day  had 
come.  But  that  such  a  man  had  double-cussed  his 
associates  and  cleaned  them  out  of  twentj  millions 
seemed  incredible.  I 

It  was  especially  hard  to  believe — for  us,  |  mean — 
as  on  the  morning  of  January  1.5  he  had  befen  in  the 
Whitney  offices  conferring  with  the  chief  on  business. 
His  manner  was  as  cool  and  noncommittal  is  usual, 
his  head  full  of  plans  that  stretched  out  Into  the 
future.  Nothing  in  his  words  or  actions  suggested 
the  gambler  concentrated  on  his  last  and  npst  tre- 
mendous coup.  Only  as  he  left  he  made  ajremark 
that  afterward  .struck  us  as  significant.  Itiwas  in 
answer  to  a  query  of  the  chief's  about  the!  copper 
pool :  "There  are  developments  ahead — mayb^  sensa- 
tional.   You'll  see  in  a  day  or  two." 


Y  GERALDINE  BONNER 
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Chapter  Two  —  Jack  Reddy's  Narrative 

Hollings  Harland,  a  great  corporation  lawyer,  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  crashed  to  his  death  from 
a  window  high  up  in  the  Black  Eagle  Building.  The  papers  added  that  he  had  been  caught 
in  the  copper  pool,  and  a  little  earlier  the  same  afternoon  he  had  had  a  stormy  interview 
with  Johnston  Barker — "financier."  Curiously  enough,  no  one  saw  Barker  leave  the  build- 
ing after  the  suicide ;  no  one  could  locate  him  that  night  or  on  the  following  day.  Gossip 
would  have  it  that  Barker  had  sold  out  on  the  crowd  and  decamped  with  twenty  million  dollars 


land  affair,  brought  up  on  Miss  Whitehall,  whose 
offices  are  just  below  those  of  the  dead  man.  I  won- 
dered if  she'd  been  there  and  hoped  she  hadn't — a 
nasty  business  for  a  woman  to  see.    I'd  met  her  sev- 


It  was  the  second  day  after  the  suicide,  anc  in  the 
afternoon,  having  a  job  to  see  to  on  the  uppe  West 
Side,  I  decided  to  drop  in  on  Molly  Babbitts  arl  have 

hen  I 
3  ago, 
lietus 


a  word  with  her.  I  always  drop  in  on  Molly 
happen  to  be  round  her  diggings.  Three  yea 
after  the  calamity  which  pretty  nearly  put  a 
on  me  for  all  time,  Molly  and  I  clasped  banc  i  on  a 
friendship  pact  that,  God  willing,  will  last  )l  the 
grass  is  growing  over  both  of  us.  She's  the  <'ight- 
eat,  biggest-hearted,  bravest  little  being  that  .'i-alks, 
and  once  did  me  a  good  turn.  But  I  needn't  tpeak 
of  that — it's  a  page  I  don't  like  to  turn  back.  i  It's 
enough  to  say  that  whatever  Molly  asks  me  |  ione 
and  always  will  be  as  long  as  I've  breath  in  m 
As  I  swung  up  the  long  reach  of  Centra 
West — she's  a  few  blocks  in  from  there  on  1 
eighth  Street — my  thoughts,  circling  round  thi 


eral  times — before  she  started  the  Azalea  Woods 
E.states  scheme — at  the  house  of  a  friend  near  Long- 
wood  and  been  a  good  deal  impressed,  as  any  man 
would.  She  was  one  of  the  handsomest  women  I'd 
ever  seen — dark  and  tall,  twenty-five  or  six  years  of 
age,  and  a  lady  to  her  finger  tips. 

Molly  was  at  home,  and  had  lo  give  me  tea — and 
here  were  Soapy's  cigars  and  there  were  Soapy's 
cigarettes.  Blessed  little  jolly  soul — she  welcomes 
you  as  if  you  were  Admiral  Dewey  returning  from 
Manila  Bay.    Himself  was  at  the  Harland  inquest, 


and  maybe  he  and  the  boys  would  be 
in,  as  the  inquest  was  to  be  held  at 
Harland's  house  on  Riverside  Drive. 
So  as  we  chatted  she  made  ready  for 
them — on  the  chance.  That's  Molly, 
too.  As  she  ran  in  and  out  of  the 
kitchen  she  told  me  of  a  visit  she'd 
paid  the  day  before  to  Miss  White- 
hall's office  and  let  drop  a  fact  that 
made  me  pause.  While  she  was 
there  a  man  had  come  with  a  note 
from  some  bank  which,  from  her  de- 
scription, seemed  to  be  protested. 
That  was  a  surprise,  but  a  greater 
surprise  was  that  Harland  had  been 
the  indorser.  Out  Longwood  way 
there'd  been  a  good  deal  of  specu- 
lation as  to  how  the  Whitehalls  had  financed  so  pre- 
tentious a  scheme.  Men  I  knew  there  were  of  the 
opinion  there  had  been  a  silent  partner.  If  it  was 
Harland — who  had  a  finger  in  many  pies — the  enter- 
prise was  doomed. 

Before  I  had  time  to  question  her  further,  the 
hall  door  opened  and  Babbitts  came  in  with  a  trail 
of  three  reporters  at  his  heels.  I  knew  them  all — 
Freddy  Jasper  of  the  "Sentinel,"  who  three  years 
ago  had  tried  to  fix  the  Hesketh  murder  on  me  and 
had  taken  twelve  months  to  get  over  the  agony  of 
meeting  me;  Jones  of  the  "Clarion,"  and  Bill  Yer- 
rington,  star  reporter  of  a  paper  which,  when  it 
couldn't  get  its  headlines  big  enough  without  crowd- 
ing out  the  news,  printed  them  in  blood  red. 

THEY  had  come  from  the  inquest  and  clamored  for 
food  and  drink,  crowding  round  the  table  and 
keeping  Molly,  for  all  her  preparations,  swinging 
like  a  pendulum  between  the  kitchen  and  the  dining 
room. 

There'd  been  a  bunch  of  witnesses — the  janitor, 
the  elevator  boy,  Harland's  stenographer,  who'd  had 
hysterics,  and  Jerome,  his  head  clerk,  who'd  identi- 
fied the  body  and  had  revealed  an  odd  fact  not  noticed 
at  the  time.  The  front-hall  window  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  story — the  window  Harland  was  supposed  to 
have  jumped  from — had  been  closed  when  Jerome 
ran  out  into  the  hall. 

"Jerome's  positive  he  opened  it,"  said  Babbitts. 
"He  said  he  remembered  jerking  it  up  and  leaning 
out  to  look  at  the  crowd  on  the  street." 

"How  do  they  account  for  that?"  I  asked.  "Har- 
land couldn't  have  stood  on  the  sill  and  shut  it 
behind  him." 

Jasper  explained:  "No — it  wasn't  that  window. 
He  went  to  the  floor  below,  the  twenty-third.  The 
janitor,  going  up  there  an  hour  afterward,  found 
the  hall  window  on  the  twenty- third  floor  wide  open." 

"That's  an  odd  thing,"  I  said — "going  down  one 
story." 

"You  can't  apply  the  ordinary  rules  of  behavior 
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"Ask  us  an  easier 


to  men  in  Harland's  state,"  said  Jones. 
"They're  way  off  the  normal.  I  re- 
member one  of  my  first  details  was  the 
suicide  of  a  woman  who  killed  herself 
by  swallowing  a  key  when  she  had  a 
gun  handy.  They  get  wild  and  act 
wild." 

Yerrington,  who  was  famous  for  in- 
jecting a  sinister  note  into  the  most 
commonplace  happenings,  spoke  up. 

"The  window's  easily  explained.  What 
is  queer  is  the  length  of  time  that 
elapsed  between  his  leaving  the  office 
and  his  fall  to  the  street.  That  Franks 
girl,  when  she  wasn't  whooping  like  a 
siren  in  a  fog,  said  it  was  6.05  when 
he  went  out.  At  twenty-five  to 
the  body  fell— half  an  hour  later 
looked  at  me  with  a  dark  glance. 

"Hy,  you,  Yerrington,"  cried 
bitts,  "this  isn't  a  case  for  posing  as 
Burns  on  the  Trail.    What's  the  matter 
with  him  spending  it  in  the  twenty- 
third  floor  hall?" 

Molly,  who  was  sitting  at  the  head  of 
the  table  in  a  mess  of  cups  and  steam- 
ing pots,  colored  the  picture. 

"Pacing  up  and  down,  trying  to  get 
up  his  nerve.  Oh,  I  can  see  him  per- 
fectly!" 

"Strange,"  said  Yerrington,  looking 
somberly  at  the  drop-light,  "that  no  one 
saw  him  pacing  there." 

"A  great  deal  stranger  if  they  had," 
cut  in  Jones,  "considering  there  was  no 
one  there  to  see.  It  was  after  six — the 
offices  were  empty." 

They  had  the  laugh  on  Yerrington, 
who  muttered  balefully,  dipping  into 
his  glass. 

"Do  you  suppose  Mr.  Barker  had  any 
idea  he  was  going  to  do  it  when  he 
left?"  Molly  asked. 

Babbitts  laughed, 
one,  Molly." 

Jasper  answered  her,  looking  mus- 
ingly at  the  smoke  of  his  cigarette:  "I 
guess  Barker  wasn't  bothering  much 
about  anybody  just  then.  His  own  get- 
away was  occupying  his  thoughts." 

"You're  confident  he's  lit  out?"  said 
Jones. 

"What  else?  Why,  if  he  wasn't  lying 
low  in  that  back  room,  didn't  he  come 
out  when  he  heard  Miss  Franks's 
screams?  Why  hasn't  he  showed  up 
since?  Where  is  he?  That  idea  they  got  in  his  office 
that  he  may  have  had  aphasia  or  been  kidnaped  is 
all  tommyrot.  They've  got  to  say  something  and 
they  say  that.  The  time  was  ripe  for  his  disap- 
pearance and  things  worked  out  right  for  him  to 
make  it  then  and  there.  If  he  didn't  slip  out  while 
Miss  Franks  and  Jerome  were  at  the  hall  windovf, 
he  did  it  after  they'd  gone  down.  It  was  nearly  an 
hour  before  the  police  went  up.  He  could  have 
taken  his  time,  quietly  descended  the  side  stairs, 
and  picked  up  his  auto,  which  was  waiting  in  some 
place  he'd  designated." 

"That's  the  dope,"  said  Babbitts.  "And  it  won't 
be  many  more  'sleeps,'  as  the  Indians  say,  before 
that  car  is  run  to  earth.  You  can't  hide  a  man  and 
a  French  limousine  for  long." 

HE  WAS  right.  Johnston  Barker's  car  was  lo- 
cated the  next  day,  and  the  public  knew  that  the 
head  of  the  copper  pool  had  disappeared  by  design 
and  intention. 

On  the  morning  of  January  18  Heney,  the  chauf- 
feur, turned  up  in  the  Newark  court,  telling  a 
story  that  bore  the  stamp  of  truth.  At  four  o'clock 
on  the  day  of  the  suicide  he  had  received  a  phone 
message  in  the  garage  from  Barker.  This  message 
instructed  him  to  take  the  limousine  that  evening  at 
8.15  to  the  corner  of  Twenty-second  Street  and 
Ninth  Avenue.  There  he  was  to  wait  for  his  em- 
ployer, but  not  wait  in  any  ordinary  way.  The 
directions  were  explicit  and,  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events,  illuminating.  He  was  not  to  stop,  but 
to  move  about  the  locality,  watching  for  Barker.  When 
he  saw  him  he  was  to  run  along  the  curb,  slowing 
down  sufficiently  for  the  older  man  to  enter  the  car. 

From  there  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  Jersey  ferry, 
cross,  and  continue  on  to  Elizabeth.  The  objective 
point  in  Elizabeth  was  the  railway  depot,  but  in- 
stead of  going  straight  to  it,  the  car  was  to  stop  at 
the  foot  of  the  embankment  on  the  Pennsylvania 
side,  where  Barker  would  alight.  Further  instruc- 
tions were  that  Heney  was  to  mention  the  matter 
to  no  one,  and  if  asked  on  the  following  day  of 
Barker's'  whereabouts,  deny  all  knowledge  of  it. 
Pay  for  his  discretion  was  promised. 

At  the  corner  of  the  two  streets  he  saw  no  one, 
looped  the  block,  and  on  his  return  made  out  a  figure 
moving  toward  him  that  slowed  up.  as  he  came  in 
sight.  He  ran  closer  and,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp 
recognizing  Barker,  skirted  the  curb  as  he'd  been 


"Say,"  he  said  with  a  jolly  laugh,  "you're  a  live  one,  aren't  you? 


ordered.  With  a  nod  and  glance  at  him.  Barker 
opened  the  car  door  and  entered. 

The  run  to  Elizabeth  was  made  without  incident. 
Heney  stopped  the  car  at  the  Pennsylvania  side  of 
the  culvert,  above  which  the  station  lights  shone. 
Barker  alighted  and,  with  a  short  "Good  night," 
mounted  the  steps  to  the  depot. 

On  the  way  home,  going  at  high  speed,  Heney, 
rounding  a  corner,  ran  into  a  wagon  and  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  pair  of  angry  farmers. 
They  haled  him  before  a  magistrate,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  false  name,  representing  himself  as  a  chauf- 
feur joy  riding  in  a  borrowed  car.  He  told  this  lie, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  hush  the  matter  up  the  next  day. 

When  he  read  in  the  papers  of  his  boss's  disappear- 
ance he  was  uneasy,  knowing  discovery  could  not 
be  long  postponed.  The  number  of  the  car — over- 
looked in  the  rush  of  bigger  matters — was  made 
public  in  the  evening  papers  of  the  17th.  Then  he 
knew  the  game  was  up,  admitted  his  deception  and 
the  identity  of  his  employer. 

Inquiries  at  the  Elizabeth  depot  confirmed  his 
story.  The  Jersey  Central  and  Pennsylvania  tracks 
run  side  by  side  through  the  station.  At  9.30  on  the 
night  of  January  15  the  ticket  agent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  remembered  selling  a  Philadelphia 
ticket  to  a  man  answering  the  description  of  Barker. 

After  this  there  was  no  more  doubt  as  to  Barker's 
flight.  The  papers  announced  it  to  an  amazed  pub- 
lic— shaken  to  its  core  by  the  downfall  of  one  of  its 
financial  giants.  The  collapse  of  the  copper  pool 
was  complete  and  Wall  Street  rocked  in  the  last 
throes  of  panic.  From  the  wreckage  the  voices  of 
victims  called  down  curses  on  the  traitor,  the  man 
who  had  planned  the  ruin  of  his  associates  and  got 
away  with  it. 

They  congregated  in  the  Whitney  office  where  the 
air  was  sulphurous  with  their  fury.  And  from  the 
Whitney  office  the  Whitney  detectives,  Jerry  O'Mal- 
ley  at  their  head,  slipped  away  to  Philadelphia  vnth 
their  noses  to  the  trail.  With  his  picture  on  the 
front  page  of  every  paper  in  the  country  it  wpuld 
be  hard  for  Barker  to  elude  them,  but  he  had  three 
days'  start,  and,  as  O'Malley  summed  it  up:  "It  had 
only  taken  seven  to  make  the  world." 

THE  day  after  the  Harland  inquest  [resumes  Molly] 
I  meant  to  go  down  and  see  lola  and  find  out  if  she'd 
heard  anything  from  Miss  Whitehall.  But  that  day  I 
got  sidetracked  some  way  or  other  and  the  next  day  it 


rained.  Usually  I  don't  mind  rain,  but 
this  was  the  real  wet,  straight  kind  that 
would  get  in  at  you  if  you  wore  a 
diver's  suit.  As  I  stood  at  the  parlor 
window,  looking  down  at  the  street,  all 
pools  and  puddles,  with  the  walls  shin- 
ing under  a  thin  glaze  of  water,  and 
the  umbrellas  like  wet  black  mushrooms, 
I  got  faint-hearted.  I  could  just  as 
well  phone,  and  if  anything  had  tran- 
spired (it  was  the  business  I  was  un- 
easy about),  go  down  and  help  lola 
through  the  fit  of  blind  staggers  she'd 
be  bound  to  have. 

So  presently  it  was:  "Hello,  Tola,  I 
was  coming  down  to-day,  but  it's  too 
moistuous." 

Then  lola's  voice,  sort  of  groaning: 
"Oh,  Molly, .is  that  you?  I  do  wish  it 
had  been  fine  and  you'd  have  come." 

"Why — anything  wrong?" 

"Oh,  yes,  everything.  Miss  Whitehall 
isn't  back  yet,  and  Mr.  Ford's  hardly 
been  in  at  all  and  has  such  a  gloom  on 
him  you  wouldn't  know  him,  and  I'm 
awful  discouraged." 

"Have  you  tried  to  see  Miss  White- 
hall?" 

"No,  I  can't  seem  to  get  up  enough 
spunk." 

"Why  don't  you  phone  her?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know — I'm  sort  of 
scaled  of  what  I'll  hear.  I  thought  I'd 
better  sit  around  and  wait,  and  then 
thought  I  ought  to  find  out,  and  be- 
tween the  two —  Oh,  dear,  what's 
the  use!" 


THAT  was  just  like  lola.  The  only 
way  you  can  be  sure  she's  got  a 
mind  at  all  is  the  trouble  she  has  mak- 
ing it  up. 

"Tell  you  what,  girlie,"  I  said,  "you 
come  up  to-night  and  dine  with  me. 
Himself  is  going  to  be  late  and  we 
two  bandits  will  steal  out  after  dinner 
and  make  a  raid  on  Miss  Whitehall's." 

The  rain  held  on  all  day  and  it  was 
teeming  when  we  started  out.  Miss 
Whitehall's  flat  was  on  the  other  side 
of  town — the  East  Sixties — and  we  had 
to  go  round  the  park,  crowding  on  and 
off  cars,  fighting  our  way  through 
packs  of  people. 

The  entrance  was  round  on  the  side, 
and,  as  we  stood  in  the  vestibule,  dimly 
lit,  with  a  line  of  letter  boxes  on  each  side,  I  couldn't 
help  but  whisper: 

"You'd  never  think  from  her  offices  she'd  live 
over  a  store." 

The  door  clicked  and  we  went  up  the  stairs,  on 
feeble  little  electric  bulb  furnishing  the  light.  The 
door  was  opened  by  a  young  girl,  very  neat  in  a 
black  dress  and  white  apron.  She  was  sure  we 
couldn't  speak  to  Miss  Whitehall,  but  perhaps  Mrs, 
Whitehall  would  see  us,  and  she  showed  us  up  the 
tiny  little  hall  into  the  dining  room.  I'd  never  have 
believed  a  room  furnished  so  plain  could  be  so  ele- 
gant. There  was  a  square  of  brown  carpet  on  the 
floor  and  ecru  linen  curtains — no  lace,  just  hem 
stitched — at  the  windows,  and  on  the  side  table  some 
silver — yet  it  had  a  refined,  classy  look.  Two  doors 
opened  from  it,  one  into  the  hall  hung  with  a  blue 
portiere  and  double  ones  that  I  guessed  led  into  the 
parlor.  We  could  hear  voices  coming  from  there, 
low  and  murmuring. 

By  this  time  lola  was  that  nervous  she  was  lick- 
ing her  lips  with  her  tongue  like  a  baby  that's  had 
a  sugar  stick.  I  was  just  edging  round  to  give  her 
a  dig  and  whisper  "Brace  up"  when  the  curtain  into 
the  hall  was  lifted  and  a  lady  came  in. 

As  she  was  well  along  in  years — near  to  fifty,  I'd 
say — I  knew  she  was  Mrs.  Whitehall.  She  was  very 
dignified  and  gentle,  with  black  hair  turning  gray 
and  lots  of  lines  on  her  forehead  and  round  her  eyes, 
which  were  dark  like  her  hair  and  had  a  sad,  weary 
expression.  I  guessed  she'd  been  handsome  once, 
but  she  looked  as  if  she'd  had  her  troubles,  and  when 
I  heard  her  voice,  low  and  so  quiet,  there  was 
something  in  it  that  made  me  feel  she  was  having 
them  still. 

I'd  promised  to  be  spokesman,  and,  not  seeing  any 
reasoa  to  waste  time,  I  went  straight  to  the  point. 
Mrs.  "^Vhitehall  stood  listening,  her  hands  clasped  on 
the  bu  ck  of  a  chair,  her  eyes  on  the  little  fern  plant 
in  th^  center  of  the  table. 

"Pi,rhaps  it  would  be  best,"  she  said,  in  that  soft, 
fade^  sort  of  voice,  "if  Miss  Barry  were  to  see  my , 
daugSiter.    I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  her." 

SI  !  turned  and  left  the  room  by  the  hall  door,  and 
Iola|  gasped  at  me:  "Oh,  Molly,  it's  true!" 

Tj>e  double  doors  rolled  back  and  Mrs.  Whitehall 
stooU  between  them.    She  looked  at  lola. 

"If  you'll  come  in  here.  Miss  Barry,"  she  said, 


I 


Paughter  will  see  you."  J 
as  plain  she  didn't  expect  me,  so  I  stood  by  the  ' 
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beside  her  and  its 
hadn't  known  Carol 
3sed  right  off  it  was 


table  without  moving.  As  Mrs.  Whitehall  drew  back 
and  before  lola  got  to  the  doorway,  there  was  a  mo- 
ment when  I  saw  into  the  room.    What  caught  my 

i  eye  was  a  couch  just  opposite  thv  open  door,  on 
which  a  woman  was  lying. 
There  was  a  lamp  on  a  stand 

'light  fell  full  over  her.    If  I 

i  Whitehall  was  there,  I'd  have  gue 
she  from  the  likeness  to  her  moiher.  She  had  just 
the  same  hair  and  deep,  rich-looliing  eyes,  except  in 
her  the  hair  was  black  as  nightjand  the  eyes  were 
young.  She  had  a  newspaper  iri  her  hand,  and  as 
the  doors  opened  she'd  looked  upL  intent  and  ques- 
tioning, and  I  saw  she  was  beautiful.  She  was  like 
a  picture,  leaning  forward  with  lhat  inquiring  ex- 
pression, her  features  clear  in  the,ftood  of  soft  light. 
I  g-ot  an  impression  of  her  then  that  I've  never  for- 
gotten— of  force  and  strength.  It  didn't  come  from 
anything  especial  in  her  face,  but  from  something 
in  her  general  make-up,  something  vivid  and  warm, 
like  she  was  alive  straight  through. 

They  stayed  in  the  room  some  time  while  I  sat 
waiting.  I'd  sized  up  everything  in  sight,  especially 
two  little  glass  lamps  on  the  sideboard  that  I  thought 
would  be  a  nice  present  for  Babbitts  to  give  me  on 
my  next  birthday,  when  the  doors  slid  back  and  lola 
came  in.  She  didn't  say  anything  and  seemed  in  a 
hurry  to  be  off.  Mrs.  Whitehall  showed  us  out,  very 
polite  but  depressed,  and  when  the  door  shut  on  us 
and  we  stole  down  the  stairs,  I  felt  the  worst  had 
come.  In  the  vestibule  I  looked  at  Tola  and  said: 
"Well?" 

She  was  struggling  with  her  umbrella,  her  face 
bent  over  it. 

"Fired!"  she  answered  in  a  husky  voice. 

Believe  me,  the  water  fell  under  Ida's  umbrella 
pretty  nearly  as  heavy  as  it  did  outside  it.  Miss 
Whitehall  was  broke.  Mr.  Harland  had  been  her 
financial  backer  and  now  she  was  ruined  and  the 
business  would  close.  The  surprise  and  horror  of 
the  whole  thing  had  prostrated  her,  and  as  soon  as 
she  was  better  she'd  wind  up  the  Azalea  Woods  Es- 
tates, and  try  and  sublet  her  offices,  on  which  she 
had  still  a  six  months'  lease. 

"She  was  awful  sweet,"  lola  sobbed.  "She  gave 
me  a  full  month's  salary  and  said  she'd  meant  to 
keep  me  forever.  Oh,  Molly,  why  did  it  have  to 
happen?" 

j  T  SQUEEZED  her  and  said :  "That's  all  right,  dearie. 
'  We'll  all  hustle  and  get  you  another  job.  I  got 
lots  of  money  and  what's  mine's  yours — the  way  it 
always  is  between  good  and  true  friends." 

But  lola  wouldn't  be  comforted. 

"I  can't  take  your  money.  I  never  took  a  cent 
yet.  And  I  thought  I  was  fixed  for  life.  I  thought 
,  even  if  the  business  didn't  pan  out  big  she'd  marry 
Mr.  Barker  and  get  a  place  for  me." 

"Marry  Mr.  Barker!"  I  cried  out,  astonished. 

"Yes — that's  what  I  thought  was  coming." 

Believe  me,  I  was  surprised.  She'd  never  dropped 
a  hint  of  it. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  before?"  I  asked. 

"Because  Tony  Ford  told  me  not  to.  He  said  I 
wasn't  to  tell  anybody — that  Barker  being  such  a 
big  bug  it  would  get  in  the  papers  and  that  might 
break  it  all  up."  ' 

"But  are  you  sure?  Did  he  act  like  he  was  in  love 
with  her?" 

We  were  passing  one  of  those  arc  lights  on  Park 
Avenue,  and  the  scornful  look  she  cast  at  me,  tears 
and  all,  was  plain: 

"Wouldn't  you  think  a  man  was  in  love — even  if 
he  was  a  magnate — who'd  buy  a  house  and  lot  just 
as  an  excuse  to  see  a  lady?" 

"Did  you  ever  hear  him  making  love  to  her?" 

"No — but  I  didn't  need  to.    I've  been  made  love 
to  enough  myself  to  know  the  signs  without  hearing. 
First  it  was  all  business.    Then  one  day,  when  Mr. 
Ford  was  out,  he  came  in  and  lingered  round,  mak- 
ing conversation.   You  know  the  way  they  do  it,  and 
for  all  he  was  a  magnate  Mr.  Barker  was  just  the 
same  as  the  errand  boy.    He  wanted  to 
know  about  her  home  and  the  farm 
and  before  that —    Oh,  Indiana — a  fine 
State,  Indiana!    It  made  me  laugh  to 
see  him  with  his  hook  nose  and  gray 
hair  handing  out  the  same  line  of  talk 
that  Billy  Dunn  gave  me  when  I  wa? 
in  the  linen-envelope  place." 

"Did  she  seem  to  care  for  him?" 

"Not  at  first.  She  was  very  formal 
— just  a  bow  and  then  right  off  about 
the  bungalow.  But  he  had  the  symp- 
toms from  the  start — looking  at  her 
like  he  couldn't  take  his  eyes  off  and 
not  caring  whether  the  bungalow  was 
as  small  as  a  hencoop  or  as  big  as  the 
Waldorf. 

"They  went  along  that  way  for  a 
while,  then  something  happened — a 
fight,  I  guess,  when  Tony  Ford  and  I 
weren't  there.  Anyhow  after  it  she  was 
so  cold  and  distant  you'd  wonder  he  had 
the  nerve  to  come.  Then  one  afternoon 
he  came  in  and  asked  her  low — I  heard 


him — if  he  could  have  a  few  words  with  her  in  the 
private  office.  She  hesitated,  but  I  guess  she  couldn't 
see  her  way  to  refusing,  so  in  they  went  and  had  a 
long  powwow.  Whatever  it  was  they  said  to  each 
other  it  smoothed  out  all  the  wrinkles.  After  that 
she  was  as  different  to  him  as  summer  is  to  winter. 
In  my  own  mind  I  thought  they  were  engaged,  for 
she'd  brighten  up  when  he  came  in  and  smile — I 
never  saw  her  smile  like  that  at  anyone — and  once 
when  they  thought  I  couldn't  hear  I  heard  him  call 
her  'dear.'  They'd  go  into  the  private  office  and 
talk — gee!  how  they  talked! — and  always  low  like 
they  were  afraid  Tony  Ford  and  I  might  overhear. 
And  on  the  top  of  all  that  he  disappears." 

"Poor  thing,"  I  said,  for  I  could  see  now  what  the 
lady  lying  on  the  couch  had  been  up  against. 

Babbitts  didn't  get  home  till  late  that  night,  but  I 
was  so  full  of  what  lola  had  said  that  I  waited  up 
for  him.  When  he  did  come,  he  had  but  one  kiss 
when  I  pulled  away  from  him  and  told  him. 

"Doesn't  it  .seem  to  you.  Soapy,"  I  said,  "that  that 
story  ought  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Whitney?" 

He  looked  at  me  sideways  with  a  .sly,  questioning 
glance.    "Why?"  he  said. 

"Why,  if  Barker's  in  love  with  her,  don't  you 
think  maybe  he'll  try  and  creep  back  or  get  in  touch 
with  her  some  way?" 

He  burst  out  laughing.  "Oh,  Morningdew,  there's 
a  lot  of  nice  things  about  you,  but  one  of  the  nicest 
is  that  you  never  disappoint  a  fellow.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  you'd  see  it.  Go  back  to  Mr.  Whitney?  It'll 
go  back  the  first  thing  to-morrow  and  you'll  take  it." 

THE  next  morning  Babbitts  and  I  started  out  for 
the  offices  of  Whitney  &  Whitney.  They're  far 
downtown,  near  Wall  Street — way  up  in  the  top  of 
a  skyscraper  where  the  air  is  good  even  in  summer. 

We  were  shown  right  into  Mr.  Whitney's  office, 
like  we'd  come  with  a  million-dollar  lawsuit,  and 
when  he  saw  me  he  got  up  and  held  out  his  big, 
white  hand. 

"Well,  well,  Molly — how's  the  smartest  girl  in 
New  York?"  Then  he  looked  from  me  to  Babbitts 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "She's  looking  fine,  my 
boy.  You've  taken  good  care  of  her,"  and  then  back 
to  me:  "Treats  you  well,  eh?  If  he  doesn't — remem- 
ber— Whitney  &  Whitney's  services  are  yours  to 
command." 

That's  the  way  he  is:  always  glad  to  see  you,  al- 
ways with  his  joke.  But  there's  another  side  to  him 
—a  sort  of  terrible,  fierce  quiet — I've  seen  it,  and — 
gee  whiz!  If  he  ever  got  after  me  the  way  I  once 
saw  him  get  after  a  man  he  thought  was  guilty,  I'd 
crawl  under  the  table  and  die  right  there  on  the 
carpet.  He  isn't  a  bit  good-looking — a  big,  clumsy 
sort  of  man,  stoop-shouldered,  and  with  a  head  of 
rough  gray  hair  and  eyes  set  deep  under  bushy 
brows.  When  he  questions  you,  those  eyes  look  at 
you  kind  and  pleasant — but  forget  it!  There's  not 
a  thing  they  don't  see. 

His  son  George — he  was  the»e,  and  Jack  Reddy, 


"There  was  'Himself 
looking  as  cross  as  a 
bear.  He  looked  at 
me,  glum  as  an  owl" 


too — doesn't  favor  his  father.  He's  an  awful  styli.sh 
chap,  with  blond  hair  sleeked  down  on  his  skull,  and 
glasses  set  pert  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose.  They  say 
he's  smart,  but  not  as  big  as  the  old  man,  and  he 
hasn't  got  the  same  genial,  easy  way.  But  he's  al- 
ways very  cordial  to  us,  and  even  if  he  wasn't  his 
father's  son  and  a  close  friend  of  Jack  Reddy's,  I 
guess  I'd  like  him  anyhow. 

They  were  very  interested  in  what  I  had  to  say, 
but  with  Mr.  Whitney  himself  you  never  can  guess 
what  he  thinks.  He  sits  listening,  slouched  down  in 
his  armchair,  with  his  shirt  bosom  crumpled,  like  an 
old  bear  ruminating — or  hibernating,  is  it? — in  a  hol- 
low tree.  When  I  was  through  he  stretched  out  his 
hand,  took  a  cigar  from  a  box  on  the  table,  and  said: 

"Just  call  up  the  Azalea  Woods  Estates,  George, 
and  find  out  how  long  Miss  Whitehall  expects  to  be 
there."  Then  as  Mr.  George  left  the  room  he  turned 
to  me  and  said:  "Want  to  make  some  money?" 

"I  want  to  do  whatever  Whitney  &  Whitney  asks," 
I  said.  "That's  a  privilege  and  you  get  pay  for 
privileges." 

He  burst  out  laughing  and  said:  "It's  easily  seen 
half  of  you's  Irish,  Molly.  There  is  something  you 
can  do  for  me,  and  whether  you  want  it  or  not,  you'll 
be  paid  for  your  services  just  as  O'Malley,  my  own 
detective,  is.  Here  it  is:  That  information  you  got 
from  your  little  friend's  valuable.  As  you  were 
sharp  enough  to  see.  Barker  may  try  to  get  in  touch 
with  Miss  Whitehall.  To  my  mind  he'd  be  more  in- 
clined to  try  her  office  than  her  home,  where  there's 
a  mother  and  a  servant  to  overhear  and  ask  ques- 
tions. What  would  you  think  about  going  on  the 
switchboard  again?" 

My  old  work,  the  one  thing  I  could  do! 

"Bully!"  I  cried  out,  forgetting  my  language  in  my 
excitement. 

Mr.  Whitney  smiled.  "Then  we're  agreed.  As 
soon  as  I  can  arrange  matters  I'll  let  you  know — 
probably  this  afternoon.  I  don't  now  know  just 
where  we'll  put  you,  but  I  fancy  in  the  Black  Eagle's 
own  central." 

Just  then  Mr.  George  came  back.  He  had  got 
Tony  Ford  on  the  wire  and  heard  from  him  that 
Miss  Whitehall  might  be  in  her  offices  some  time  yet, 
as  she  was  trying  to  sublet  them. 

Late  that  afternoon  I  had  my  instructions.  The 
next  morning  I  was  to  go  to  the  Black  Eagle  Build- 
ing and  begin  work  as  a  hello  girl.  If  questioned,  I 
was  to  answer  that  all  I  knew  was  Miss  McCalmont, 
the  old  girl,  had  been  transferred  and  I  was  tempo- 
rarily installed  in  her  place.  It  was  my  business  to 
listen  to  every  phone  message  that  went  in  to  or  out 
from  the  Azalea  Woods  Estates.  I  would  be  at  lib- 
erty to  give  my  full  attention,  as  almost  every  office 
had  its  own  wire.  Miss  Whitehall  had  had  hers,  but 
it  had  been  disconnected  since  her  failure,  and  she 
was  only  accessible  through  the  building's  central. 
The  work  was  so  easy  it  seemed  a  shame  to  take  the 
money. 

The  first  two  days  there  was  nothing  doing  and 
it  was  desperately  dull.  The  telephone 
office  was  off  the  main  hall  to  one  side  of 
the  elevator,  a  bright  little  place  on  the 
street  level.  A  good  part  of  the  time  I 
sat  at  the  desk  looking  out  at  the  people 
passing  like  shadows  across  the  ground 
glass  of  the  windows.  There  were  some 
calls  for  Miss  Whitehall,  all  business. 
These,  no  matter  what  they  were,  I  lis- 
tened to,  but  got  nothing.  Sometimes  she 
answered,  sometimes  Tony  Ford. 

My  desk  was  set  so  I  could  see  out 
through  the*  doorway  into  the  hall,  and 
the  first  morning  I  was  there  I  saw  her 
pass.  She  looked  better  than  she  had 
that  night  in  her  own  apartment,  but  her 
face  had  a  grave,  worried  expression 
which  you  couldn't  be  surprised  at,  seeing 
how  things  stood  with  her. 

TT  WAS  the  second  evening,  and  I  was 
thinking  of  getting  ready  to  go — the 
building's  exchange  closed  at  half  past 
six — when  a  tall  fellow  with  a  swagger 
in  his  walk  and  his  shoulders  held  back 
like  he  thought  a  lot  of  his  shape,  stopped 
in  the  doorway  and  called  out: 

"Hello,  Miss  McCalmont.  How  goes 
the  times?" 

I  looked  up  surprised,  and  when  he 
saw  it  wasn't  Miss  McCalmont  he  looked 
surprised  too,  raising  his  eyebrows  and 
opening  his  eyes  with  an  exaggerated  ex- 
pression like  he  did  it  to  make  you  laugh. 
He  was  a  fine-looking  chap,  if  size  does 
it — over  six  feet  and  wide  across  the 
chest — but  his  face,  broad  and  flat,  with 
cheeks  too  large  for  his  features,  wasn't 
the  kind  I  admire.  Also  I  noticed  that 
the  good-natured  look  it  had  was  contra- 
dicted by  the  gray,  small  eyes,  sharp  as  a 
gimlet  and  hard  and  staring.  I  supposed 
he  was  some  clerk  from  one  of  the  offices 
come  to  ask  Miss  McCalmont  to  dinner — 
they're  always     (Continued  on  page  37) 
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A  Famous  Victory 

LINERS  will  not  be  sunk  by  our  submarines  without  warning 
1  and  without  safety  of  the  lives  of  noncombatants,  provided 
that  the  liners  do  not  try  to  escape  or  offer  resistance.  This  clause 
in  Ambassador  Bernstorff's  Berlin  instructions,  quoted  in  a  memo- 
randum addressed  by  Bernstorff  to  Secretary  Lansing,  justifies 
high  hopes  for  the  future.  Americans  have  not  wanted  war  with 
Germany.  War  with  Germany  has  been  regarded  as  a  last  resort — 
to  be  undertaken  only  if  Germany  could  by  no  other  instrument 
be  brought  to  realize  the  oneness  of  the  American  people,  the  deter- 
mination of  our  stand  for  humane  and  neutral  rights.  Now  the  menace 
of  war  with  Germany  is  largely  abated.  That  war  remains  a  possi- 
bility— but,  at  this  writing,  it  is  no  longer  a  probability.  For  this 
happy  fact  we  may  thank,  above  all,  one  man.  Woodrow  Wilson 
has  been  well  served  by  his  present  Secretary  of  State,  but  he  has 
had  against  him  in  all  his  negotiations  the  burblings  of  the  jingoes, 
the  foozlings  of  the  Bryans,  the  cheap  exertions  of  paid  and  un- 
paid agents  of  Kaiserism.  In  this  German  crisis  the  United  States 
has  been  well  served  by  Mr.  Lansing  and  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

Progress  ? 

A COLLEGE  PROFESSOR  named  L.  P.  Jacks  writes  in  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly": 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  terrible  calamities  which  are  now  falling  on 
the  civilized  world?  Surely  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  economic  development 
of  mankind  has  outstripped  the  moral  development.  The  nations  of  the  world 
have  grown  richer  without  becoming  wiser  and  juster  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
During  the  past  fifty  years  the  wealth  of  the  world  has  gone  ahead  by  leaps 
and  bounds  while  the  morality  of  the  world  has  moved  only  at  a  snail's  pace. 

Nations  are  a  good  deal  like  folks.  Also,  at  a  time  when  the  news- 
papers are  full  of  happy  editorials  pointing  out  that  America  is  the 
heir  of  the  future,  let's  remember  that  America  is,  above  all,  the  heir 
of  future  opportunities  for  attaining  justice  and  a  political  morality. 

Felicitations 

EX-SENATOR  ROOT  owes  something  of  a  debt  to  Senator 
Penrose — him  of  Pennsylvania.  In  pleading  at  Albany  for 
the  short  ballot — and  getting  it  incorporated  in  New  York's 
constitutional  program — Mr.  Root  earned  the  disapproval  of  the 
Philadelphian.  We  say  "earned"  inasmuch  as  Senator  Penrose's 
disapproval  is  a  by  no  means  intangible  asset  for  a  Republican 
statesman.  "Experience  demonstrates,"  says  Penrose  in  attack- 
ing Root,  "that  human  nature  is  frail  enough  to  render  it  probable 
that  in  nearly  every  case  this  power  will  be  abused."  Senator 
Penrose  speaks,  perhaps,  of  his  own  experience  in  Pennsylvania 
and  at  Washington.  Otherwise  his  generalization  would  not  hold 
water — and  Penrose's  faults  don't  include  carelessness.  In  the 
past  some  thoughtless  persons  have  put  Penrose  and  Root  in  the 
same  class.  That  curse  is  now  lifted,  and  Elihu,  remembering  the 
Book  of  Job,  can  answer  and  say:  "Let  us  choose  to  us  judgment: 
let  us  know  among  ourselves  what  is  good." 

The  Suffrage— Why  Not? 

FOUR  OF  OUR  EXTREME  EASTERN  STATES— New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts — will  vote  this 
fall  on  proposed  constitutional  amendments  granting  to  women 
the  right  of  suffrage.  New  Jersey's  election  will  be  held  in  October, 
the  vote  in  the  other  States  being  cast  at  the  regular  November 
elections.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  these  States  will 
all  vote  in  favor  of  suffrage,  and  yet  there  seems  not  much  doubt 
of  the  final  result.  Many  of  those  opposed  to  woman  suffrage  to- 
day are  of  that  class  which  formerly  opposed  all  suffrage  except 
that  based  on  property  qualifications.  When  men  come  to  real- 
ize that  suffrage  is  not  a  natural  but  an  acquired  political  right, 
and  that  women  were  formerly  considered  ineligible  because  they 
were  unfitted  to  bear  arms,  and  because  in  mental  capacity  and 
equipment  women  were  considered  inferior  to  men,  they  cannot 
longer  consistently  hesitate  to  allow  them  a  share  in  political  privi- 
leges. There  are  too  many  physical  incompetents  who  are  already 
voters,  and  the  progress  of  women  in  all  departments  has  long  since 
laid  the  ghost  of  their  intellectual  incapacity.  Politics  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  matter  of  humanity  and  of  civic  and  domestic 
economy,  and  the  arguments  against  woman  suffrage  are  becoming 
leaner  and  more  archaic  year  by  year.  "No  reason  on  earth,"  said 
the  late  Speaker  Reed,  "can  be  given  by  those  who  claim  suffrage 
as  a  right  of  manhood  which  does  not  make  it  a  right  of  womanhood 


also."  Lincoln,  Greeley,  Phillips,  Curtis,  Beecher,  and  other 
leaders  of  their  time  were  of  like  mind.  It  is  merely  a  case  of  self- 
preservation  when  politicians  expert  in  sordid  politics  are  against 
the  political  activities  of  women — as  they  usually  are.  California 
was  one  of  the  last  States  to  grant  woman  suffrage,  and  Governor 
Johnson  says  that,  were  the  question  to  be  again  submitted,  the 
vote  in  its  favor  would  be  overwhelming. 

Frank's  Case  Again 

A GOOD  MANY  FOLKS  who  read  our  recent  editorial  about 
the  Frank  outrage  have  been  puzzled  by  our  spirit  toward 
the  lynchers.  These  puzzled  ones  are  typified  by  this  reader  in 
Sprague,  Wash. : 

I  want  to  take  up  just  one  minute  of  your  valuable  time  to  tell  you  that 
I  want  to  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  in  your  next  issue  one  of  the  hottest 
editorials  ever  penned  by  man  on  the  brutal,  inhuman  assassination  of  Leo  M. 
Frank  and  the  overriding  of  the  power  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

I  am  a  constant  reader  and  admirer  of  the  editorials  in  Collier's,  and 
I  believe  that  I  am  expressing  the  sentiment  of  all  the  honest-thinking  people 
of  the  great  State  of  Washington  in  my  request  to  you. 

Well,  we  could  have  written  a  hot  editorial  about  it,  but  what  would 
have  been  the  use?  Everybody  else  in  the  world  has  written  hot 
editorials.  Moreover,  we  felt  that  while  the  spirit  of  vengeance 
may  be  helped  by  heat  the  spirit  of  ultimate  cure  would  be  bet- 
ter helped  by  charity.  Let  there  be  no  mistake.  We  feel  strongly 
enough  about  what  has  happened.  Our  own  emotions  about  the 
Frank  case  are  expressed  by  the  words  of  a  Pittsburgh  reader, 
Mrs.  IVA  Jewel  Geary  :  . 

There  was  not  only  no  reason  to  convict  FRANK,  but  there  was  no  reason 
to  suspect  him.  His  persecution  outdoes  anything  I  have  ever  read  in  Russian 
history.  The  wanton  cruelty  of  his  murderers  is  the  most  heartbreaking 
glimpse  into  hell  that  I  have  ever  known.  I  am  not  a  Jewess,  I  am  only 
a  human  being,  the  mother  of  a  little  boy.  For  three  days  and  nights  the 
consciousness  of  that  cruelty  has  suffocated  me.    Is  this  humanity? 

I  beg  of  you  not  to  let  the  matter  rest.  It  must  not  rest.  I  feel  that  Leo 
Frank  was  a  little  comforted  in  his  last  agony  by  the  thought  of  all  the  people 
who  believed  in  him  and  had  tried  to  help  him.  It  might  have  been  your  son  or 
your  young  brother  caught  in  the  hellish  trap — it  might  some  time  be  my  son. 

That's  just  it.  It  might  have  happened  to  any  of  us  and  it  may 
happen  to  any  of  us  in  the  future  unless  we  stop  it.  And  our  idea 
of  stopping  it  is  not  by  piling  vengeance  on  top  of  vengeance  in 
an  ever-increasing  mass.  Let  us  look  very  closely  into  it.  Let  us 
admit  the  very  obvious  fact  that  the  men  who  lynched  Frank 
thought  they  were  doing  a  right  thing.  Now  let  us  try  to  find 
the  thing  that  made  them  think  wrong.  That  is  ignorance,  and 
let  us  deal  with  ignorance  as  ignorance  ought  always  to  be  dealt 
with — not  with  a  club,  but  with  light  and  sympathy.  What  is  here 
said  in  charity  is  said  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  who  lynched  Frank. 
They  thought  he  was  guilty.  They  thought  they  were  doing  a  right 
thing.  But  are  there  men  in  Georgia  among  those  who  helped 
prosecute  Frank  who  knew  he  was  innocent,  but,  notwithstanding, 
pushed  the  prosecution  from  motives  of  their  own  ?  If  there  are  any 
such,  for  them  there  need  be  no  charity.  If  any  vials  of  vengeance 
are  to  be  poured,  let  it  be  on  these  individuals.  But  for  the  lynch- 
ers and  Georgia  generally  let  us  seek  the  only  things  that  will  cure, 
that  is,  sympathetic  understanding — and  education. 

An  Autumnal  Pang 

LIFE  is  full  of  vistas  of  wistful  retrospection.  But  is  there  any- 
1  thing  else  quite  so  poignant  as  when  some  morning — vacation 
over — you  dress  for  the  daily  round  in  the  city's  treadmill,  to  find 
in  the  turn-up  of  your  trousers  some  sand  acquired  in  that  last 
day  at  the  shore?  A  whole  "In  Memoriam"  cannot  express  more 
vividly  the  sense  of  what  was  and  is  no  more. 

The  Greater  Problem 

IN  THIS  FREER  WORLD  that  is  now  beginning  people  must  like 
what  they  have  to  do.  In  the  country,  for  instance,  we  must  not 
only  get  the  betterments  of  science  actively  in  use  on  the  farms,  but 
we  must  educate  children  so  that  they  will  become  pleasantly  aware 
of  the  interests,  realities,  and  satisfactions  of  farm  life.  Herbert 
Quick  has  made  this  point  everlastingly  clear  in  his  new  book, 
"The  Brown  Mouse."  It  ought  to  be  read  and  pondered  over  by  most 
of  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  rural  education.  It  is  idle 
to  cry  "back  to  the  soil"  to  those  who  have  been  steadily  trained 
away  from  it  during  eight  or  ten  years  of  schooling.  Note,  too,  that 
the  farmer  can  ruin  himself  by  doing  a  good  job.    If  the  wheat 


growers  all  took  this  sage  advice  about  getting  a  European  yield 
from  each  American  acre,  the  price  would  probably  go  to  60  cents 
a  bushel.  The  world-old  war  between  the  city  dweller's  cheap  food 
and  the  farmer's  profitable  crops  must  be  brought  to  some  sort  of 
a  fair  settlement.  This  problem  has  been  wrangled  over  from 
either  end,  but  it  has  not  been  clearly  stated  for  solution.  It  will 
be 'necessary  not  only  to  have  the  farmers  doing  their  most  effec- 
tive work  for  the  rest  of  us,  but 
also  to  make  sure  that  in  doing 
it  they  are  not  in  danger  of 
getting  a  less  reward  than  like 
service  would  gain  in  other  indus- 
tries. The  present  market-con- 
trolled prices  do  not  insure  this 
result.  Whatever  is  necessary  in 
the  way  of  joint  action,  Govern- 
ment regulation,  etc.,  will  some 
day  have  to  be  undertaken,  and 
the  generation  which  combines 
this  statesmanship  with  proper 
rural  education  will  very  nearly 
settle  the  farming  question. 

In  Full  Accord 

E  DON'T  always  agree 
with  these  minor  poets, 
but  when  one  so  appropriately 
named  as  0.  C.  A.  Child  in- 
forms the  New  York  ''World" 
in  perfect  rime  that 

The  mother  only  bears  one  first-born 
son, 

w*e  feel  bound  to  say  that  he's 
right.  No  woman  ever  had  more 
than  one  first-born  son,  and  all 
(history  proves  it. 

Mental  Looping-the-Loop 

THE  HOUR  of  the  paradox 
is  with  us.  Conversationally 
it  is  all  the  thing.  Recently 
we  heard  an  educated  profes- 
sional man  holding  forth  in  an 
enraptured  circle  to  the  effect 
that  interest  in  religion  is  a 
sign  of  decadence.  Also,  that 
the  only  way  in  which  women 
can  prove  themselves  deserving 
of  the  ballot  is  by  first  achieving 
some  of  the  things  which  they 
are  unable  to  do  without  the 
ballot.  Thirdly,  that  the  only  true  morality  is  complete  lack  of 
morals.  Thus,  by  the  simple  process  of  the  clown  at  the  circus — 
to  wit,  by  putting  his  head  where  his  heels  ought  to  be — one  may 
establish  a  reputation  for  cleverness  and  originality.  And,  inci- 
dentally, he  may  save  himself  the  trouble  of  doing  any  real  thinking. 
One  of  the  handiest  little  labor  savers  going  is  this  here  paradox. 

A  Rime  for  the  Times 

WITH  THE  FRIENDS  OF  PEACE  barking  in  one  ear,  the 
defense  societies  yapping  in  the  other,  and  the  German- 
Americans  ringing  the  rest  of  the  welkin,  just  refresh  your 
nind  and  foil  the  ragers  with  this  epic  by  DON  Marquis  of  the 
\'*'W  York  "Evening  Sun": 

A  solemn  thought  comes  to  my  mind; 

I  put  it  up  to  you — 
Suppose  your  eyeteeth  all  went  blind: 

How  could  you  see  to  chew? 

The  Unofficial  Truth 

fnVERY  WEEK  we  hear  of  the  triumphs  of  German  economy: 
J  horseflesh  made  palatable,  nourishing  meals  furnished  at  eight 
ts  each,  etc.,  etc.,  closing  always  with  the  refrain:  "Nothing  is 
ted  in  Germany — absolutely  nothing."    This  Is  almost  true, 
thing  is  wasted  in  Germany  now — save  human  life,  and  that  is 
J  red  out  in  floods  to  achieve  the  unknown  ends  of  despotism. 


Cartoon  Drawn  by  F.  G.  Cooper 


Uncle  Sam:  "What's  the  matter  with  my  voice,  Doc?  I  can't 
make  myself  heard  as  I  should  be  in  the  Council  of  the  Nations.  " 

Doc  Time:  "Your  Larynxus  Army-Navycus  is  atrophied, 
due  to  too  much  pork.    I  predict  more  serious  complaints!" 


The  Man  Who  Made  Money  Out  of  It 

LAWRENCE  KEENAN  had  been  a  drinking  man.  Probably  this 
J  was  well  known  when  he  was  released  from  the  Deer  Island 
House  of  Correction.  In  spite  of  his  record  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  trouble  buying  whisky  in  the  saloons  of  Charlestown,  Mass. 
Some  nights  ago  Keenan  got  home  about  2.30.  a.  m.  First  he  awak- 
ened his  wife  and  daughter  by  raining  heavy  blows  upon  them  with 

a  stick.  Then  he  threw  a  lamp 
at  their  bed.  This  cut  them, 
exploded,  and  set  the  bed  afire. 
A  passer-by  in  Main  Street  saw 
the  blaze;  firemen  rescued  the 
two  women,  covered  with  blood. 
After  the  house  took  fire  Keenan 
went  down  cellar,  cut  his  throat 
with  a  butcher  knife,  and  crawled 
into  a  corner  to  die.  The  Boston 
"Globe"  reports  his  condition  as 
"serious"  and  says  "it  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  his  men- 
tal responsibility  if  he  recovers 
from  the  slash  in  his  neck." 
Now,  this  man  was  crazed  with 
drink  when  he  attacked  his  wife 
and  Mary,  his  daughter.  Prob- 
ably Lawrence  Keenan  loves 
his  family  when  he  is  sober. 
Certainly  he  was  not  truly  him- 
self when  he  committed  arson 
and  came  so  near  to  committing 
these  murders.  And  yet  there  is 
a  bartender  in  Charlestown  who 
filled  Keenan  up  with  the  mad- 
dening drink,  a  saloon  keeper 
who  stood  behind  the  cash  regis- 
ter and  figured  a  profit  on  each 
glass  of  redeye  that  Keenan 
poured  down  his  throat.  There 
is  also  a  distiller  who  manu- 
factures this  bottled  essence  of 
murder,  rape,  and  arson,  and 
clears  a  profit  even  handsomer 
than  the  saloon  keeper's.  These 
men  walk  the  streets  free,  and 
people  call  the  saloon  keeper  by 
his  first  name,  and  find  him  a 
"good  fellow."  People  take  off 
their  hats  to  the  distiller,  and 
he  may  even  subscribe  to  the 
city  charities  of  Baltimore  or 
Peoria  or  Louisville.  It  is  still 
a  strange  world — but  how  would  you  feel  if  you  were  the  man 
who  made  money  out  of  poor  Keenan's  crime? 

Night  and  the  Stars 

WE  ARE  TOO  MUCH  INDOORS.  Even  when  night  comes  we 
turn  up  the  lamp  and  sit  within  its  excluding  circle  to  read  what 
other  indoor  men  have  written,  or  we  go  out,  hastily  and  under  covej- 
of  the  street  lights,  to  get  within  other  walls  where  folks  are  gathered 
to  see  or  hear  something  of  what  others  have  done  in  films  and  plays 
and  lectures.  Or  we  sit  on  a  shaded  porch  with  trees  about,  so  that 
the  vast  encircling  night  is  only  coolness  and  a  breeze.  The  stars  do 
not  get  much  chance  at  us.  Thus  we  keep  the  universe  away  from  our 
souls.  Such  livir^  makes  for  pettiness  of  the  spirit.  These  scandal- 
izing, gossiping  little  villages  always  live  under  roofs  and  behind 
blinds  and  curtains  as  if  in  ambush,  that  each  inhabitant  might  lie 
in  wait  against  the  reputation  of  the  other.  Almost  all  of  those  who 
wrote  the  Bible  lived  in  flat-roofed  houses  and  went  up  on  the  house- 
top when  day  was  done  so  that  the  wheeling  planets  and  the  whole 
host  of  the  stars  were  their  familiars.  It  was  in  that  light  that 
they  thought  of  man  and  his  destiny.  In  this  modern  confusion  of 
change  we  need  the  eternal  influences — the  moon  etching  patterns 
on  lake  and  roadway,  the  night  gleaming  of  the  rivers,  the  sol- 
emn beauty  of  the  Milky  Way,  the  steadfastness  of  the  North  Star. 
Night  ought  to  free  us  from  the  littleness  of  the  day's  doings  and 
lift  the  heart  to  the  things  that  are  above  and  beyond  our  days. 
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Forward  to  the  German  trenches !   The  Russian  Poles  have  to  dig  for  both  sides  in  the  great  war  and  now  it  is  their  turn  to  dig  in  for  the  Teutons 


Poland  Pays  the  Piper 

WHEN  the  tide  of  war  rolled  into  Germany  and  Austria, 
Poland  paid  the  heaviest  price  in  suffering.  When  the 
Teutons  T;hecked  the  Russian  invasion  of  Galicia,  it  was 
Poland  that  bled  and  burned — and  Poles  were  serving  on 
both  sides :  with  the  Austro-Germans  and  under  the  flag  of 
the  White  Czar.  As  we  write.  Teutonic  armies  commanded 
by  Field  Marshals  Von  Hindenburg  and  Von  Mackensen, 
Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria,  and  General  Count  von  Bothmer 
are  being  stubbornly  resisted  in  West  Russia,  where,  how- 
ever, fortress  after  fortress  has  fallen  into  their  hands. 
The  Russians  are  praying  now  for  the  autumn  rains,  which 
will  tremendously  impede  their  enemies.  The  Germans, 
in  their  August  fighting,  were  more  successful  in  cap- 
turing territory  than  in  taking  "Russian  guns:  which  last 
have  been  saved  to  Russia,  say  the  Germans,  by  the  reck- 
less sacrifice  of  Russian  infantry.  Much  of  the  earlier 
warfare,  whether  in  Russia  or  in  Austria,  has  taken  place 
on  the  soil  of  the  old-time  kingdom  of  Poland.  This  has 
meant  the  destruction  of  the  homes  of  many  Poles  and  the 
breaking  up  of  many  families — but  latterly  there  has  been 
more  and  more  talk  of  compensating  the  Poles  by  restoring 
them  to  their  former  dignity  as  a  nation.  Russia  promises 
autonomy  to  her  Polish  provinces— when  they  shall  be  re- 
conquered. Germany  names  Polish  autonomy  (along  with 
"freedom  of  the  seas"  and  the  liberation  of  Russian  Jews 
from  their  traditional  disabilities)  as  one  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  she  will  insist  in  making  peace. 

If  a  free  Poland  is  established  after  the  great  war, 
that  state  will  serve  as  something  of  a  buffer  between 
the  empire  of  the  Slavs  and  the  great  Teutonic  Empire. 


GENERAL  GRAVITY  WORKS  FOR  THE  FRENCH.  These  bearded  Frenchmen  in  the  Vosges  mountain  country  are 
cleverly  sliding  big  shells  down  hill  by  their  home-made  runway,  thus  supplying  a  battery  posted  on  the  wooded  hillside  below 


RUSSIA  MENDS  ROADS  —  FOR  AUSTRIA.  With  native  philosophy,  Russians  captured  in  Galicia  make  themselves  useful 
to  Austria  as  road  menders  in  the  rear.   The  Austro-Germans  claim  to  have  taken  1,100,000  Russian  prisoners  since  May  1 


WELCOME!  These  Italians  have  captured  a  town  of  the  Austrian 
Tyrol.  The  population,  largely  Italian,  hails  the  invaders  as  deliverers 
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rov.vrli.-lii  lain  !.)•  E.  Mullfr,  Jr. 


Yankee  Submarines  and 

Is  THE  submarine  more  spectacular  than  effective?  Its 
enthusiasts  boast  that  if  the  war  is  not  being  won  under 
water  that  is  only  because  British  shipyards  have  been  as 
busy  as  German  Unterseeboten.  Certainly  the  submarine 
is  as  bard  to  find  as  a  seagoing  needle  in  a  nautical  hay- 
stack; but  the  true  value  of  the  German  submarine  will  be 
better  known  when  we  know  the  number  of  them  in  serv- 
ice, the  number  already  lost,  and  other  essential  facts. 
Submarine  construction  has  lately  passed  through  notable 
evolutions,  and  certain  experts  argue  that  had  Germany 
possessed  several  hundred  submarines  like  the  one  pictured 
above,  it  might  have  been  possible  really  to  blockade  the 
British  Isles — really  to  threaten  England  with  starvation. 

But  America,  as  a  temperamentally  peaceful  power,  has  a 
naval  problem  different  from  Germany.  Were  the  United 
States  at  war,  we  should  look  to  the  submarine  to  defend 
our  coasts  against  raiders,  our  seaports  against  bat- 
tle cruisers  and  bombarding  dreadnoughts.  Hence  the  plea 
that  we  need  more  and  better  submarines.    Fortunately  new 


Lieut.  Morrison,  U.  S.  N.,  claims  that  with  300 
of  these  we  could  stand  off  any  invaders 


Destroyers— 1915  Model 


submarines  are  under  construction,  and  some  of  the  older 
submarines  are  being  fitted  up  with  Edison's  late.st  batteries 
for  generating  current,  and  with  various  improvements  con- 
ceived in  the  light  of  German  war  lessons.  "K"  submarines, 
like  the  K-2  shown  in  the  upper  photograph,  are  larger  as 
well  as  safer  than  the  F-i,  lost  near  Honolulu  last  March 
with  its  crew  of  twenty-two,  and  raised  from  the  sea  floor 
only  last  month.  Such  a  submarine  as  the  K-2  can  also  cruise 
much  farther  than  could  the  older  craft,  and  can  remain 
under  water  for  a  considerably  longer  period.  In  the  smaller 
photograph,  snapped  during  our  latest  summer  maneuvers 
a  submarine  is  caught  in  the  act  of  submergement.  But  our 
navy  is  now  building  submarines  of  a  type  superior  even  to 
the  K-2.  It  has  been  asserted  that  these  newest  submarines 
will  be  able  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  return  home  without  re- 
plenishing their  fuel.  The  most  dreaded  enemy  of  the  sub- 
marine is  shown  in  the  lower  panel.  Against  an  alert,  fast- 
cruising  destroyer  the  submarine  poking  its  nose  above  the 
water  line  is  as  helpless  as  a  leaky  rowboat  in  an  angry  sea. 


\MKRI(>AN  DLSTROYLR— a  1,000-ton  oil-burning  racer,  almost  a  third  larger  than  its  predecessors.  Its  thick  screen  of  smoke  is  submarine  insurance  for  the  big  ships  of  the  fleet, 
soon  have  twenty  such  destroyers  in  commission —  but  with  twelve  thousand  miles  of  salt-water  coastline  the  United  States  would  in  actual  warfare  need  a  much  greater  number 
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MOTOR  TO 


A    TRIP  FROM  NEW  YORK   TO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WE  MIGHT  have  been  taking  an  unconscious  part 
in  some  vast  moving-picture  production,  or,  more 
easily  still,  we  could  have  supposed  ourselves  cross- 
ing the  old  trail  in  the  days  of  the  caravans  and 
stage  coaches,  w^hen  roads  were  trails  and  bridges 
did  not  exist. 

To  Pueblo  by  way  of  Canon  City  (and  over  the 
Royal  Gorge  loop)  we 
went  through  scenery  far 
beyond  any  power  of 
mine  to  describe. 
Through  great  defiles  of 
gigantic  mountains,  over- 
looking endless  plains, 
the  splendidly  built  road 
twisted  and  looped,  now 
hanging  over  chasms  two 
or  three  thousand  feet 
deep,  now  dipping  down 
and  down  to  the  brink  of 
the  river  tearing  along 
the  base  of  the  canon 
walls. 

After  Pueblo  (which, 
by  the  way,  was  not  in 
the  least  quaint  or  In- 
dian as  its  name  prom- 
ised, but  a  smoky  and 
industrious  little  Pitts- 
burgh) we  came  out 
upon  the  plains — plains 
that  looked  as  one  imag- 
ined them,  on  which  cat- 
tle and  cowboys  ranged,  and  prairie  schooners  came 
slowly  over  the  horizon.  A  few  miles  beyond  Pueblo, 
exactly  like  a  scene  in  the  moving  pictures,  we  passed 
three  of  the  white-topped  wagons,  their  hoods  rock- 
ing and  gleaming  in  the  sun  and  little  burros,  with 
saddles  on  them,  trotting  on  either  side.  A  man 
walked  at  the  head  of  the  caravan  and  two  others 
walked  behind.  One  wagon  was  driven  by  a  woman, 
while  a  man  slept,  and  two  children  peered  out  at 
us  from  within.  A  young  man  drove  the  second 
wagon  and  by  his  side  was  a  young  woman 
holding  a  baby.  All  that  was  needed  to  make  a 
frontier  drama  was  a  band  of  befeathered  Indians 
on  the  warpath. 

A  little  way  farther  we  saw  a  cowboy  galloping  over 
the  plains  swinging  a  lariat.    He  laughed  when  we 
came  up  to  him,  as  though  he  had  been  caught  doing 
something  foolish.    In  the  next  few  miles  we  passed 
another  caravan  and  through  a  herd  of  cattle  driven 
by  three  cowboys.    Before  leaving  Colorado  Springs 
we  had  planned  to  lunch  with  the  Honourable 
Geoffrey — an  Englishman.    He,  having  taken 
the  direct  road,  which  was  63  miles  shorter 
than  ours,  had  agreed  to  select  an  attractive 
spot  and  wait  for  us.    We  had  about  decided 
that  he  had  either  been  lost  or  overlooked  when 
we  saw  a  team  coming  toward  us  and  behind  it, 
being  towed,  his  nice,  new,  little  car.    He  had 
come  to  a  ford  through  a  wide,  swift  river, 
which  he  so  mistrusted  from  the  start  that  he 
made  his  valet  wade  across  it  first.  But  as  the 
water  came  up  only  to  the  man's  knees,  and 
the  bottom  was  reported  to  be  firm  and  pebbly, 
the  Honourable  Geoffrey  plunged  in,  and — bang! 
— she  blew  up!    The  water  flooding  his  car- 
buretor and  sucked  into  the  hot  cylinders  was 
changed  so  violently  into  steam  that  it  blew  off 
the  cylinder  .heads. 

Mixed  with  our  very  real  sympathy  with  the 
Englishman  was  not  a  little  doubt  as  to 
whether  we  had  better  risk  a  like  fate.  The 
driver  of  the  team,  seeing  our  doubt,  explained: 
"The  river's  a  mite  high  just  now,  but  when 
you  come  to  the  bank,  just  go  in  slow  and 
steady,  and  if  the  water  comes  up  too  high, 
stop  your  engine  quick,  and  fire  a  revolver,  see? 
I'll  hear  you  and  send  some  one  to  pull  you 
through !" 

The  thought  of  luncheon  had  vanished.  We 
parted  with  our  unfortunate  friend  and  ap- 
proached with  not  a  little  trepidation  the  rush- 
ing waters  that  had  wrecked  him.  The  river 
looked  formidable  enough :  wide,  swift,  bub- 
bling, and  opaque— like  coffee  with  cream  ex- 
actly. We  remembered  that  it  had  a  gravel 
bottom  and  that  its  greatest  depth  was  very 
little  over  the  futilely  drenched  valet's  knees. 

We  went  in  very  cautiously,  very  slowly ;  the 
water  came  up  and  up,  almost  to  the  floor- 
boards. The  rest  of  the  story  is  perfectly  tame 
and' flat.  Our  car  went  through  it  like  a  duck! 

Farther  on  we  came  to  several  fords,  all  small 
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In  this  the  final  installment  of  her  narra- 
tive the  author  describes  how  she  fared  forth 
from  Colorado  Springs  into  the  Far  West 
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"From  Los  Angeles  1o  San  Diego  we  drove  along  the  edge  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 


and  shallow,  and  we  splashed  through  them  gleefully. 
We  passed  great  herds  of  cattle  and  any  number  of 
cowboys,  all  friendly.  I  snapped  a  kodak  and  one  of 
them  grinned:  "Say,  friend,  d'you  think  you've  took  a 
good  likeness?"  We  saw  hundreds  of  gophers,  ran  our 
wheels  over  two  rattlesnakes,  and  escaped — one  skunk. 

"We  Agreed  with  the  Indians" 

IN  TRINIDAD  We  ran  across  our  first  companion 
motor  tourists.  "Kansas  City  to  Los  Angeles"  was 
written  in  letters  6  inches  high  with  an  American 
pennant  on  one  side  and  the  name  of  a  popular  ma- 
chine on  the  other.  Another,  announcing  that  it  was 
bound  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  San  Francisco,  had 
enough  banners  to  decorate  the  room  of  a  fourth- 
grade  schoolboy.    We  shot  past  disdainfully. 

We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  hare  and  the 
tortoise,  and  the  old  adage  of  "He  who  laughs  last," 
etc.   It  was  all  very  well  as  long  as  we  remained  in 


our  particular  difficulties. 


What  has  this  land  lived  through? 
What  sorrows  have  so  terribly  wasted  New  Mexico's  desert? 


the  State  of  Colorado!  But  the  instant  we  crossed 
the  Divide,  our  beautiful,  great,  long,  powerful  ma- 
chine lay  down  perfectly  flat  on  its  stomach  and 
would  not  budge  until  one  of  these  ugly  snub-nose<l 
tin  kettles,  puffing  uphill  like  an  asthmatic  King 
Charles  spaniel,  -heaped  coals  of  fire  on  our  heads 
by  kindly  pulling  us  out.    And,  by  the  way,  among 

the  stories  of  this  district 
none  are  more  popular 
than  those  of  Uncle  Dick 
Wooten  and  his  unprof- 
itable tollgate.  Having 
built  the  road  over  the 
Raton  Divide  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  he  naturally 
charged  for  its  use.  The 
American  traders  paid 
the  toll  without  a  mur- 
mur, the  Mexicans  paid 
only  at  the  point  of  a  re- 
volver, and  the  Indians 
would  not  pay  at  all. 
After  going  over  the 
road,  we  agreed  with  the 
Indians. 

The  rest  of  our  story 
all  the  way  to  Santa  Fe 
is  one  long  wail.  But  in 
justice  to  even  such 
'roads  as  those  of  New 
Mexico,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  into  some  explana- 
tion of  the  wherefore  of 
With  a  wheel  base  of  144 
inches,  our  car  had  a  center  clearance  of  only  8 
inche.s.  Furthermore,  we  had  a  big  steel  exhaust 
pipe  that  slanted  from  10  inches  above  the  ground 
under  the  engine  to  8*/^  inches  above  the  ground, 
where  it  protruded  behind  the  left  rear  wheel.  There- 
fore, where  shorter,  higher  cars  could  go  with  perfect 
ease,  it  required  besides  great  skill  no  little  ingenuity 
to  keep  clear  of  trouble.  For  instance,  over  deep, 
rutted  roads  we  had  to  keep  up  on  the  ridges  on 
either  side,  like  walking  a  sort  of  double  tight  rope; 
if  we  slid  down  into  the  rut,  we  had  to  be  jacked  up 
and  a  bridge  of  stones  put  Under  to  lift  us  out  again. 
On  the  sharp  winding  turns  of  the  mountain  passes 
we  had  to  back  and  fill  two,  and  often  four,  times,  but 
our  real  difficulties  were  all  because  of  that  ever- 
lasting exhaust.  On  the  right  side  we  could  run  in  a 
rut  fairly  well,  but  to  slip  into  the  left  one  was  fatal. 

Out  on  the  cattle  ranches  they  built  a  great  many 
queer  little  ditch  crossings;  two  planks  of  wood  with 
edges  like  troughs  and  a  wheel  width  apart. 
They  were  our  particular  horror.  Again,' right 
wheels  went  over  perfectly,  but  the  only  way 
we  could  get  the  left  ones  over  was  to  build  up 
the  hollows  with  pieces  of  wood  of  our  own, 
which  we  finally  carried. 

Another  particular  joy  to  us  was  sliding 
down  into,  and  clambering  out  of,  arroyos  on 
the  edge  of  which  the  car  loved  to  make  believe 
it  was  a  seesaw.  Our  only  good  fortune  was  in 
having  plenty  of  power,  and  the  carburetor 
high  enough  not  to  be  flooded  by  any  streams 
we  went  through.  Once,  in  order  to  find  a  bank 
that  we  could  crawl  up  on,  we  had  to  wade  up 
the  stream  (with  the  possibility  of  quicksand) 
for  nearly  a  hundred  yards. 

After  three  days  of  this  sort  of  thing,  we 
winced  at  the  very  sight  of  ruts  and  rocks 
ahead,  in  exactly  the  same  way  one  winces  at 
the  dentist's  instruments. 

Between  Trinidad  and  Las  Vegas,  E.  M. 
drove  nine  hours  without  taking  his  hand  off 
the  wheel.  I  fed  him  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
sandwiches  as  he  di'ove.  We  were  overtaken 
by  a  blizzard.  It  rained,  hailed,  and  finally 
snowed,  and  we  lost  our  way  and  wandered 
for  miles  across  the  prairie.  Finally,  at  the 
end  of  about  20  miles,  we  saw  an  open  wagon 
and  two  ranchmen  resting  under  it,  but  they 
spoke  only  Spanish  and  we  understood  their 
directions  so  vaguely  that  when  our  road  dis- 
appeared into  hilly  roadless  prairie,  and  we 
came  to  a  new  bridge  without  any  tracks  lead- 
ing to  it,  and  apparently  an  uncrossable  gulch 
between  it  and  us,  we  were  assuredly  lost.  As 
we  stood  wondering  what  to  do  next,  two  In- 
dians on  ponies  appeared  over  the  edge  of  a 
near-by  hill. 

Again  we  had  no  language  in  common. 
They,  gravely  motioning  us  to  follow,  led  us 
through  a  labyrinth  of  hills  to  the  mesa  from 
which   the  bridge  started.      They  accepted 
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a  coin  with  alacrity;  their  faces  were  utterly  un- 
expressive,  and  neither  uttered  a  word  nor  smiled. 

Leaving  Las  Vegas  the  next  day,  we  had  the 
same  sort  of  weather:  sun  that  was  baking, 
then  suddenly  rain  and  snow.    All  about  us 
we  could  see  separate  storm  clouds,  black 
smudges  against  an  otherwise  clear  sky. 
As  we  drove  beneath  the  black-covered 
area,  we  were  deluged  with  rain,  or 
hail,  or  snow,  and  through  it  came 
into  sunny  summer  weather  again ! 

As  we  approached  a  ford  some 
Mexicans  standing  beside  it  motioned  ^ 
us  to  make  a  wide  sweep;  it  landed 
us  in  deep  soft  sand  up  to  our  hubs. 
Whereupon  they  attached  their 
horses  to  us  and  pulled  us  through. 

"Do  many  motors  have  to  be 
helped?"  I  asked,  smiling  significantly. 

"Everyone,    all    same!"    they  said. 

We  had  passed  four  cars,  so  I  held 
up  my  fingers.  "Four  are  coming!"  I  said. 

They  immediately  broke  into  a  broad  grin. 

I   rather  wonder   do   they  make  all  cars 
drive  in  that  large  circle  to  avoid  the  sand  pile? 

Between  Las  Vegas  and  Santa  Fe  the  going  was 
the  worst  yet.  Washed-out  roads,  arroyos,  rocky 
stretches,  and  nubbly  hills.  We  just  about  smashed 
everything.  Cracked  and  broke  the  exhaust,  lost 
bolts  and  screws,  and  scraped  along  on  the  pan  all 
of  the  way. 

And  yet  the  dread  Bajada  Hill,  in  which  we  are  to 
drop  900  feet  in  one  mile  and  long  cars  are 
"warmed,"  etc.,  is  still  ahead  of  us.  One  thing;  if 
it  is  worse  than  from  the  top  of  the  Raton  we  might 
as  well  be  prepared  to  leave  all  that  is  left  of  us 
scattered  in  odd  pieces  along  the  road. 

The  next  time  I  motor  through  down  the  trail  to 
Santa  Fe  it  is  going  to  be  on  the  back  of  a  little 
sure-footed  burro! 

Our  Little  Sister  of  Yesterday 

WITH  straight,  black  Indian  hair  piled  high  under 
a  lace  mantilla,  with  necklaces  of  gold  and  silver 
and  coral  and  turquoise  as  big  as  hens'  eggs,  with 
her  modern  American  dress  barely  showing  under 
her  Indian  blanket  of  holiest  red,  her  head  pillowed 
against  the  mountains  of  the  North,  and  her  little 
Pueblo  feet  in  high-heeled  Spanish  slippers  stretched 
out  upon  the  plains  of  the  South,  Santa  Fe  sits 
dreaming  in  the  golden  sunlight. 

Sometimes  she  dreams  idly  of  her  girlhood  when 
she  ran  about  the  mountains  barefooted,  her  hair 
done  in  two  squash-blossom  whorls  on  either  side 
of  her  dusky  head,  so  long  ago  that  no  white  man 
had  ever  set  foot  on  the  western  continent.  Or  per- 
haps, half  shutting  her  unfathomable  eyes,  she  re- 
members the  heroes  who  fought  and  died  for  her,  or 
the  pomp  of  her  marriage  with  her  Spanish  first  lord, 
Don  Juan  de  Onate — noble  in  estates  rather  than 
character,  though  he  brought  her  a  wedding  gift  of 
white  woolly  animals,  afterward  called  sheep,  and, 
furthermore,  dressed  her  in  fine  clothes,  put  her  in 
a  palace,  and  made  a  lady  of  her.  Her  little,  bare 
feet  were  shod  in  scarlet  slippers,  and  she  had  many 
skirts  of  silk  and  velvet  (though  never  a  bodice  to 
one  of  them!),  but  her  breast  was  strung  with  neck- 
laces and  her  arms  with  bracelets,  and  she  had 
shawls  of  silk  and  mantillas  of  lace  to  wrap  most  of 
her  face  and  all  of  her  bare  brown  shoulders  in. 
The  palace  had  walls  six  feet  thick  (some  say  the 
thick  walls  were  to  hide  the  true  palace  already  built 
by  her  own  Indian 
forefathers)  ;  all  the 
same  nobles  in  broad- 
cloth embroidered  in 
silver  and  gold 
crowded  her  audience 
room  when  the  Island 
of  Manhattan  was  a 
wilderness,  and  the 
wood  of  which  the 
Mayflower  was  to  be 
built  was  still  grow- 
ing in  the  forests  of 
England. 

But  then  the  dream 
becomes  a  bad  one:  of 
injustice  and  cruelty 
of  long,  long  misera- 
ble years  under  the 
oppression  of  a  dis- 
sipated gambling  ty- 
rant who  put  her 
family  to  the  sword, 
or  made  them  slaves. 
Then  came  revolt  and 
savage  warfare;  mas- 
sacres that  made  her 
palace  steps  run  red, 
vivid  days  of  flame, 
black  ones  of  dark- 
ness until —  And  this 
is    her    dream  of 


Once  out  of  Colorado  we 
came  to  the  natural  roads  of  New  Mexico 


it  all  happened  in  the  long  ago.  The  quick  blood 
leaps  again  in  her  veins,  her  heart  beats  fast,  her 
pulses  quiver  at  the  magic  name  of  her  hero,  her 
conqueror,  her  lover,  Don  Diego  de  Vargas!  Again 
she  sees  him,  surrounded  by  his  panoplied  soldiers, 
lances  flashing,  banners  waving;  marching  victorious 
across  the  plaza,  and,  planting  his  cross  at  her 
palace  door  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  demand  her 
glad  surrender! 

"Ah,  to  love  was  to  live!"  says  Santa  Fe.  "Yet  in 
all  the  world  there  was  only  one  De  Vargas — and  he 
has  passed!"  And  she  wraps  herself  in  her  Indian 
blanket  and  falls  again  to  dreaming. 

Her  alliance  with  the  American  Republic  is  what 
one  might  call  a  marriage  of  arrangement.  Foreign 
in  race,  in  sentiment,  in  understanding,  she  has  never 
adopted  the  customs  or  manners  of  her  new  lord, 
but  lives  tranquilly,  uneventfully  dreaming  always 
of  the  long  ago. 

You  might  think  yourself  in  the  Orient,  or  in  a 
city  of  old  Spain  transported  upon  a  magic  carpet, 
but  nothing  less  like  the  United  States  can  be 
imagined — an  old-world  town,  oriental  in  color,  in 
sunlight,  and  in  queer,  crooked,  conglomerate  streets. 
And  even  though  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  has  lain  for 
two  centuries  in  the  grave  of  his,  forefathers,  though 
Indians  no  longer  go  on  the  warpath,  though  the 
eight-horse  wagons — mile-longcaravans  of  thetraders 
and  travelers  from  the  Far  East  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi— no  longer  come  clattering  down  over  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  excited  and  welcoming  shouts  of  the 
populace  of  "Los  Americanos!  La  Caravana!"  crowd- 
ing into  the  Plaza  to  receive  them,  if  the  streets  of 
Santa  Fe  no  longer  riot  in  tumult  and  bloodshed, 
they  at  least  still  riot  in  color  and  picturesqueness, 
kaleidoscopic  enough  to  vie  with  anything  in  Con- 
stantinople or  Cairo!  Along  the  slanting,  crooked 
streets,  dwellings  hundreds  of  years  old  stand  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  modern  houses  that  have  wedged 
themselves  between.  On  the  Plaza  are  little  bazaars 
where  the  Indian  silversmith  hammers  out  his  wares. 


dreams!    She  forgets 


Across  the  lagoon,  Fine  Arts  Falace :  a  MuxJieiJ  Farrish  picture,  a  city  gayty  rising  on  sugar-loaf  hilh 


or  strings  of  turquoises.  Down  a  zigzag  lane  one  ■ 
see  Indian  women  with  white  cotton  shawls,  h 
sheets,  over  their  heads  and  balancing  jars  <>i 
water  on  their  heads  as  in  the  biblical  pic- 
tures of  Rebecca. 
Besides  big  modern  automobiles  you  can 
.see  Indians  leading  little  burros  so  loaded 
down  with  firewood  that  their  meek  little 
faces  are  all  there  is  to  be  .seen  pio- 
truding  in  front,  and  little  switching 
tails  in  the  back,  and  the  whole  bundle 
supported  by  spindly  tiny-footed  legs; 
Indians  wrapped  in  bright  blankets; 
Indian  youths  in  trousers  of  white 
cotton  or  khaki,  with  velvet  shirts, 
silver  belts,  and  bright  red  head- 
bands;   Mexicans   in   high  -  crowned 
wide  -  brimmed   sombreros,  brilliant- 
colored  sashes,  and  gold  braid  on  their 
trousers;  cowboys  in  flannel  shirts  and 
vivid   bandannas  around  their  throats, 
more  color  in  women's  dresses,  in  flowers, 
in  fruits,  in  awnings — color,  color  rioting 
everywhere.     And  over  everything  the  sun 
bakes — just  as   it  does   in    Spain   or  northern 
Africa,  and  the  people  all  look  as  silent  and  dreamy 
as  the  town. 

Only  a  few  hundred  miles  away  are  typical  striv- 
ing American  cities,  shouting  to  anyone  who  will 
hear,  and  assailing  the  ears  of  those  who  won't: 
"Watch  me  grow,  just  watch  me!"  The  big  ones 
boom  it,  the  little  ones  pipe  it,  but  each  and  every 
one  shouts  to  the  earth  at  large:  "Yesterday  I  had 
only  shanties;  to-day  I  have  a  dozen  movie  palaces; 
to-morrow — wait  and  you  shall  see!" 

Yet  their  little  Indian-Spanish  sister  in  the  center 
of  a  vast  domain  of  buried  cities,  of  unmined  treas- 
ures, dozes  in  the  sun,  and  cares  not  a  bit  how  much 
the  world  outside  may  strive,  or  teem,  or  grow.  Can 
anyone  fancy  her  waking  from  her  reverie,  and  drop- 
ping her  indolent  soft  Spanish  accent,  and  shout- 
ing in  strident  tones  that  she  too  will  be  a  bustling, 
growing  town?  Sooner  fancy  the  Sphinx  .shouting 
"Votes  for  Women!" 

A  Brief  for  Cave  Dwelling 

IMAGINE  people  living  all  their  lives  in  Cairo 
never  having  seen  the  Pyramids,  imagine  anyone 
living  in  Italy  never  having  been  to  Pompeii,  yet  we 
ourselves,  to  whom  the  antiquities  and  wonders  of 
far  countries  are  perfectly  familiar,  did  not  even 
know  that  the  wonders  of  our  Southwest  existed !  We 
thought  that  Pueblo  had  a  nice  Indian  sound,  that 
Santa  Fe  must  be  an  important  railroad  terminal. 
Arizona  we  pictured  as  a  wide  desert  like  the  Sahara, 
with  the  Grand  Cafion  at  the  top  of  it,  and  a  place 
called  Phoenix  (appropriately  named  as  the  only 
thing  that  could  survive  the  heat)  and  another  place 
called  Tombstone  (also  fittingly  named)  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  vast  area  of  sizzling  sand.  California  was, 
of  course,  a  long,  blooming  garden,  all  of  it.  Probably 
some  other  seemingly  intelligent  New  Yorkers  are 
just  as  ignorant  and  benighted  as  we  were. 

Could  anything*  less  like  a  railroad  center  than 
Santa  Fe  be  imagined?  The  main  line  of  the  rail- 
road which  has  taken  its  name  does  not  even  go 
there.  A  little  branch  runs  to  the  terminal  city  from 
a  junction  called  Lamy  (where,  by  the  way,  there  is 
a  Harvey  hotel,  which  means,  of  course,  a  good  one. 
This  is  a  word  of  advice  to  the  tourist  who  finds  the 
one  in  Santa  Fe  poor).  Still,  in  a  city  that  is  old 
and  colorful  and  quaint,  one  hardly  expects  wonder- 
ful accommodations. 
The  hotel  in  Biskra, 
Africa,  is  not  much  to 
boast  about  either. 

Our  cliff  dwellings, 
like  little  bird  holes 
along  the  face  of  solid 
rock  in  which  cave 
men  lived  hundreds, 
maybe  thousands  of 
years  ago,  are  mar- 
velously  interesting, 
but  to  the  spoiled 
globe-trotter,  looking 
for  profuse  e\'idences 
of  bygone  manners 
and  customs  and 
beauty,  such  as  you 
find  in  Pompeii,  there 
are  none. 

There  is,  however, 
an  Arizona  cave 
dwelling  that  has  a 
mural  decoration  that 
can  rival  in  interest 
the  frescoes  in  Pom- 
peii or  the  hieroglyph- 
ics of  EgjT)t.  It  is 
merely  the  imprint  of 
a  cave  baby's  hand 
pressed  thousands  of 
years  ago  against  the 
wall  when  the  adobe 
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Satisfied 


THERE  is  something  fine  about  the 
transaction  between  the  Buick  dealer 
and  his  customer.    A  Buick  purchase 
means  more  than  "value  received."    It  is 
the  expression  of  CONFIDENCE. 

CONFIDENCE  of  the  buyer  in  the  dealer. 

CONFIDENCE  of  the  dealer  in  the  Buick 
Motor  Company. 

CONFIDENCE  of  both  in  the  Buick  car- 
in  its  supreme  value  and  security. 

The  friendship  between  dealer  and 
buyer  stands  the  test  of  time  -be- 
cause Buick  does.  Pioneers  in  think- 
ing out  and  developing  the  Valve-in- 
Head  motor.  Pioneers  in  brin^in^  the 
entire  car  toValve-in-Head  standards. 
Pioneers  in  building  cars  that  keep 
dealer  and  customer  satisfied.  These 
are  the  achievements  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Buick  builders. 

Great  as  are  the  previous  Buick  sales  and 
performance  records,  the  1916  Buicks  — 
Valve-in-Head  Skces  Exclusively— will  out- 
do them. 

The  unqualified  public  endorsement  of  the 
past  has,  this  year,  increased  to  phenomenal 
proportions.  1916  Buick  demand  is  sweep- 
ing far  beyond  all  expectations.  Already 
many  Buick  dealers  are  oversold.  Place 
the  order  for  your  Buick  NOW! 

Despite  our  lower  price  we  guarantee  1916  Buicks 
contain  more  drop  for^infes,  better  upholstery,  better 
paint  and  finish — greater  quality  throughout  than 
any  previous  models.  Buick  cars  are  furnished  com- 
plete to  the  smallest  detail. 

Regardless  of  the  car  you  buy  or  the  price  you  pay, 
nowhere  can  you  get  greater  value. 

PRICES  F.  O.  B.  FLINT 

Roadsters  and  Touring  Cars,  $950  to  $1485 
Coupes  and  Inside  Drive  Sedans,  41350  to  $1875 

Catalogue  and  detailed  specifications  furnished  on  request 
Samples  on  exhibition  in  all  principal  cities 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars 

FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES-DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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All  that  has  ever  been  done  in  the  attain- 
ment of  utmost  efficiency,  simplicity,  economy, 
and  reliability  is  found  at  its  best  in  this  new 
Robbins  &  Myers  Motor — the  most  up-to-date 
motor  on  the  market. 

It  is  Type  "K" — an  induction  motor  for  service  in  fac- 
tory, shop,  mine,  mill  and  wherever  else  power  is  used. 

Strength — apparent  at  every  point.  Simplicity — un- 
equalled— requires  no  attention  other  than  occasional  filling 
of  oil  reservoirs.  Safety — no  sliding  electrical  contacts — 
no  sparking — no  fire  danger.  Durability — the  big,  strong 
bearings  are  the  only  parts  subject  to  wear.  Rcojiomy — 
delivers  full  power  with  least  current  consumption.  Sizes 
— ^  to  20  horsepower.  Made  for  two  afid  three-phase 
circuits  of  all  standard  voltages  and  frequencies.  Truly 
the  King  of  Motordom. 


Robbins  iM>i<ir&  Motors 


Every  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  is  the  culmination  of 
19  years'  master  experience  of  the  world's  largest  exclu- 
sive manufacturer  of  small  electric  motors.  All  sizes  from 
1-40  horsepower  up.  The  name,  Robbins  &  Myers,  is  a 
guarantee  of  worth.    Write  for  further  information. 

To  Electrical  Dealers  and  Contractors 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  line  means  satisfied  customers. 
The  guarantee  means  what  it  says.  There  is  double 
assurance  of  value — yours  and  ours. 

Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  are  heavily  and  constantly 
advertised.  We  help  you  sell.  Robbins  &  Myers  experts 
help  you  on  important  motor  installations. 

Write  today  for  bulletins,  prices  and  dealer  discounts. 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Rochester,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco 


was  soft.  You  can  also  see  cave 
dwellings  of  a  pigroy  people  that  lived 
in  the  Stone  Age  and  wore  feather 
ruching  around  their  necks;  enchanted 
pools  that  have  no  bottoms;  a  lava  river 
with  a  surface  so  sharp,  brittle,  and 
splintered  that  nothing  living  can  cross 
It  and  not  be  footless,  actually,  in  the  end. 

At  Harvey's 

THE  best  commentary  on  the  road 
between  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque 
is  that  it  took  us  only  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  make  the  66  miles,  whereas  the 
73  from  Las  Vegas  to  Santa  Fe  took 
us  nearly  six.  The  Bajada  Hill,  which 
for  days  Celia  and  I  dreaded  so  much 
that  we  did  not  dare  speak  of  it  for  fear 
of  making  E.  M.  nervous,  was  mag- 
nificently built.  It  is  a  little  exciting 
to  make  it  in  a  long  car,  as  you  have  to 
back  and  fill  at  corners  where  there  is 
no  railing.  But  the  turns  are  all  well 
banked,  and  you  feel  no  tendency  to 
plunge  oft'.  A  short  car  with  a  good 
wheel  cut-under  would  go  down  the 
dread  Bajada  as  easily  as  through  the 
driveways  of  a  park! 

Stopping  at  the  various  Harvey  hotels 
of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  yet  not  being 
travelers  on  the  railroad,  is  very  like 
being  behind  the  scenes  at  a  theater. 
The  hotel  people,  curio  sellers,  and  In- 
dians are  the  actors,  the  travelers  on 
the  incoming  trains  are  the  audience. 
(Other  people  don't  count.) 

For  instance,  we  enter  a  tranquilly 
ordered  dining  room.  The;  head  waitress 
attentively  seats  us,  our'  own  waitress 
quietly  begins  our  first  course,  and 
starts  toward  the  pantry  for  the  second 
when  suddenly  a  clerk  appears  and  says 
"Twenty-six!"  With  the  uniformity  of 
a  trained  chorus  every  face  turns 
toward  the  clock  and  the  whole  scene 
becomes  a  flurry  of  white-starched 
dresses  running  back  and  forth — back 
with  empty  trays  and  forth  with  but- 
tered rolls,  radishes,  cups  of  soup,  like 
a  ballet  of  abundance.  We  wonder  if 
no  one  is  going  to  bring  us  any  second 
course,  but  we  might  as  well  try  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  a  hive  of  bees 
when  they  are  swarming.  Finally  we 
descry  our  own  waitress  dealing  slices 
of  toast  to  imaginary  diners  at  a  far 
table.  Then  we  hear  the  rumble  of  the 
train,  the  door  leading  to  the  platform 
opens  and  in  come  the  passengers.  And 
we,  having  no  prospect  of  anything 
further  to  eat,  watch  the  way  the  train 
supper  is  managed.  Slices  of  toast  and 
soup  in  cups  are  already  at  their  places, 
then  in  files  the  white-aproned  chorus 
with  enormous  platters  of  beefsteak, 
broiled  chicken  or  potatoes,  and  gigantic 
pots  of  coffee,  tea,  or  chocolate.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  to  go  from  place  to 
place,  say  "tea?"  "coffee?"  "chocolate?" 
and  pour  it  out.  "Will  you  have  broiled 
chicken?"  asks  the  faithless  she  at  the 
next  table,  who  went  once  upon  a  time 
to  get  some  for  us.  Finally,  when  the 
train  people  are  quite  supplied,  our 
speeding  Hebe  returns  to  us  and 
apologizes  sweetly:  "I'm  so  sorry,  but 
I  had  to  help  get  train  No.  7's  sup- 
per. They've  eaten  all  the  broiled 
chicken  that-  was  cooked,  but  I'll  order 
you  some  if  you  don't  mind  waiting 
twenty  minutes?" 

"Tain  Cent!" 

THE  scene  shifts  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion at  Albuquerque,  where  the  long 
stone  platform  is  colorless  and  deserted. 
Wait,  though,  until  ten  minutes  before 
the  California  Limited  is  due.  Out  of 
the  nowhere  appear  dozens  of  vividly 
costumed  Indians,  their  blankets  and 
long  braids  woven  with  red  cloth;  their 
headbands  and  beads  and  silver  orna- 
ments fill  the  platform  with  color  like  a 
flower  display.  Old  squaws  and  a  few 
young  squat  themselves  in  two  rows, 
forming  an  aisle  between  the  train  and 
the  station  salesroom.  Although  we 
walk  up  and  down  between  their  form- 
ing lines,  watching  them  arirange  their 
display  of  baskets  and  pottery,  they  are 
silent  until  the  first  passengers  alight, 
and  then  unendingly  they  chorus  two 
words.  "Tain  cent!"  "Tain  cent!"  The 
words  sometimes  sound  like  a  question, 
sometimes  a  statement,  but  generally  a 
monotonous  drone.  There  is  a  nice  old 
squaw  (although  I  believe  the  Hopis 
don't  call  their  women  squaws)  sitting 
at  the  end.  I  tripped  and  almost  fell 
into  her  lap.  She  looked  up,  smiled,  and 
by  her  inflection  conveyed  "Oh,  my 
dear,  did  you  hurt  yourself?"  but  what 
she  said  was  "Tain  cent!" 

Precisely  as  little  boys  run  their 
velocipedes  on  a  sidewalk,  ding,  ding, 
honk,  honk !  people  throughout  the  west 
run  their  motors.  They  seem  to  con- 
sider every  other  motorist  an  opponent, 


to  be  passed  a  defeat.  Little  8  and  10 
horsepower  cars  nearly  burst  their  en- 
gines trying  to  keep  ahead  of  you  in- 
stead of  giving  you  room  to  pass.  An 
expert  mechanic  from  the  East  out  here 
for  his  health  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  laughed:  "After  all,  I  should 
worry!  I  get  their  new  axles  and 
springs  to  put  in !" 

Again  we  have  countermanded  our 
freight  car  and  are  going  to  try  to  go 
as  far  as  Winslow — we,  who  nearly 
crumpled  over  the  well-worn  Santa  Fe 
trail,  are  branching  into  the  unbeaten 
byway  of  the  desert!  We  have  taken 
our  battered  exhaust  pipe  off  and 
shipped  it  to  Los  Angeles,  and  our 
sensation  without  it  is  one  of  such 
freedom  that  we  feel  we  can  sur- 
mount all  obstacles. 

Into  the  Desert 

WHAT  has  this  land  lived  through? 
What  sorrows  have  so  terribly 
wasted,  what  cataclysms  rent  it,  what 
courage  exalted  it!  Stupendous  in  its 
desolation,  sublime  in  its  awfulness,  it 
mystifies  and  dumfounds  at  every  turn. 
Smooth  plains  fall  into  an  abyss  or  rise 
in  bleak  rock  spires.  Firm,  pebbled 
river  beds  shift  suddenly  to  greedy 
quicksands;  pools  that  look  cool  and 
limpid  are  boiling  or  poisonous  alkali. 
It  is  like  a  statue  conceived  by  an 
Olympian  Rodin,  splendidly  and  gigan- 
tically hewn  and  with  all  the  mystery 
of  things  not  brought  to  a  finite  shaping. 

But  to  see  this  wonderful  land  in- 
telligently or  well  one  ought  really  to 
be  equipped  with  a  camping  outfit  and 
go  through  on  horseback.  However,  if 
you  are  willing  to  turn  away  from 
the  main  travel  and  strike  west  from 
Albuquerque,  you  can  get  a  few  char- 
acteristic glimpses.  (To  get  a  snap- 
shot view  of  the  Indian  cities,  of  Isleta 
and  Laguna,  you  need  only  look  out  of 
a  parlor-car  window  on  the  Santa  Fe.) 

Laguna  is  a  city  of  earth-colored 
blocks,  piled  steeply  one  upon  the  other 
against  a  sun-baked  yellow  hill  at  the 
side  of  the  railroad  track.  But  to  reach 
the  enchanted  mesa  and  the  sky-built 
city  of  Acoma  you  must  drive  south- 
ward from  Laguna  across  a  prairie  into 
a  desert  valley  rimmed  with  distant 
cliffs  like  the  walls  of  a  vast  garden. 
As  you  round  a  sand  dune  you  come 
suddenly  upon  a  gigantic  round  cake- 
shaped  rock.  Like  Julian  Street,  who 
thought  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  a  pink 
joke,  we  at  first  felt  that  we  had  driven 
through  sandy  stubble  and  such  heat 
and  dreariness  to  see  merely  a  titanic 
pink  tree  stump,  even  though  its  flat- 
chopped  top  is  a  thousand  feet  clear 
above  the  surrounding  plain.  It  is  only 
after  hearing  of  its  history,  of  the 
great  rock  ladder  that  led  to  it  having 
been  washed  away  while  the  men  wer^ 
in  the  valley  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren left  to  starve  on  that  dizzy  height, 
that  you  are  gripped  by  its  appalling 
awe.  Just  beyond,  however,  crowned 
upon  ramparts  of  fantastic  perpendicu- 
lar crags,  arises  Acoma,  the  sky-land 
citadel  of  enchantment. 

You  know  you  can't  be  in  such  prosy 
place  as  Here  or  within  a  thousand  of 
years  of  Now.  You  are  standing  be- 
fore the  shadowy  citadel  of  some  an- 
cient Assyrian  king,  or,  more  likely  yet, 
you  have  journeyed  into  the  land  of 
fairy  tales  and  have  come  to  the  castle 
of  the  King  of  the  Iron  Mountain. 
'Way,  'way  above  you,  you  see  tiny  fig- 
ures of  the  sky  inhabitants  inquisitively 
peering  down.  Several  Indians,  all  sol- 
emn but  friendly,  come  down  from 
their  soaring  citadel  and  look  you  over. 
Finally  one  of  them,  very  solemn  and 
serious,  motions:  "Do  you  want  to 
go  up?" 

You  do,  but  how?  There  are  only 
two  paths,  one  hard  and  short,  the 
other  long  and  easy!  The  easy  one  is 
as  close  to  mountain  climbing  as  the 
ordinary  person  would  want  to  under- 
take, though  Indian  mules  and  burros 
make  it  easily.  (A  burro  and  a  mule 
and  a  mountain  goat  must  spring  from 
the  same  species.)  You  climb,  there- 
fore, by  the  easy  road  up  a  stiff,  vend- 
ing defile  like  the  rock-paved  causeway 
to  Valhalla  in  a  Metropolitan  produc- 
tion of  a  Wagner  opera,  the  trail  nar- 
rowing as  ascends  until  finally  it  is 
nothing  but  a  narrow  shelf  at  a  preci- 
pice edge,  and  if  you  are  light-headed 
and  none  too  sure-footed  you  clutch 
tightly  to  a  stronger  hand  and  turn 
your  face  cliffward  for  the  last  of 
the  ascent. 

But  your  reward  on  top  is  a  pre- 
historic Aztec  citadel  of  communal 
houses  and  occupied  by  people  living 
to-day  exactly  as  their  ancestors  lived 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  A  communal 
10  .  .  .  ► 
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I  'HE  quickest  way  to 
^  get  down  stairs  is  to 

jump  out  of  the  window. 

But  makin'  haste  slowly 

pays  sometimes,  especially 

in  curin'  tobacco. 

Nowhar  else  on  earth  is  thar 
such  pipe  tobacco  grown  as  the 
Burley  we  grow  in  ole  Kaintuck. 
Thar's  a  mildness  an'  richness 
about  our  Burley,  a  fragrance 
an'  aroma  no  other  tobacco  has. 

But  they're  'way  down  deep ! 

To  bring  'em  out  to  the  full, 
we  just  use  Nature's  own  way — 
patient  ageing. 

You  ought  to  see  the  care 
used  in  selectin'  only  the  best 
of  the  Burley  leaf  for  VELVET. 
Then,  that  tobacco  has  got  to 
age  not  less  than  2  years,  mel- 
lowin'  and  maturm'  all  the  time, 
to  bring  out  the  best  that's  in  it. 

That's  VELVET,  The 

Smoothest  Smokin'  Tobacco — 
with  its  aged-in-the-wood 
mellowness. 

An'  that's  why  VELVET 
don't  bite.  The  rawness  is  aged 
out  of  it. 


lOcTins 
ScMetaU 
Linnl  Ba?,< 
One  Poond 


Panama-Pacific  Internalional  Expotition  '«  high- 
etl  award  The  Grand  Prix  hat  been  awarded 
In  VELVET  "for  it,  superior  quality.  *' 


pueblo  apartment  house  is  really  a 
honeycomb  of  adobe  boxes  like  a  flight 
of  fjigantic  steps,  the  row  on  top  set 
back  from  the  one  below  so  that  the 
roof  of  the  first  floor  makes  a  terrace 
in  front  of  the  second,  and  the  roof 
of  the  second  a  piazza  in  front  of  the 
third;  against  the  roof  of  each  lean 
the  typical  ladders  by  which  the  Hopi 
Indian  always  enters  his  house. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Laguna  you 
can  skirt  the  lava  river.  But  the  story 
of  motoring  is  one  long  tedious  drive 
over  the  Divide  to  Gallup.  Beyond 
Gallup  you  climb  again  until  the  alti- 
tude makes  your  breath  short,  but  the 
little  gasps  of  freshness  are  as  deli- 
cious and  reviving  as  an  elixir  of  life. 
Then  suddenly,  as  you  round  a  yellow 
cliff,  you  see  a  veritable  fairyland 
spread  below  you,  an  enchanted  valley 
of  castles  and  moats  and  battlements 
and  towers  like  a  fantastic  city  of  the 
Orient:  the  swimming  flood  of  light 
splashed  with  crimson  and  gold,  its 
shadows  indigo  and  purple,  and  an 
Indian  with  scarlet  headband  on  a  pie- 
bald pony  silhouetted  against  the  lav- 
ender sky — there  was  no  color  unused. 

Arrived  at  Winslow  we  hailed  our 
freight  car  with  joy,  put  the  motor  on 
it,  dropped  into  our  chairs  at  the  Harvey 
Hotel,  and  mentally  rhapsodized  over 
the  supper  they  put  before  us.  From 
there  we  came  to  the  Grand  Caiion  by 
train,  and  from  here  we  go  to  Los 
Angeles  and  continue  motoring  to  San 
Diego  and  up  the  coast. 

Meanwhile,  comfortably  lounging  on 
the  terrace  overlooking  the  Grand 
Canon,  an  old-timer  is  talking  of  the 
"good  old  days  of  Hance's  camp  before 
this  highfaluting  hotel  was  built." 

And  at  his  mere  suggestion  I  become 
vividly  aware  that,  after  all,  the  way 
I  like  best  to  see  anything  is  comfort- 
ably. Perhaps  there  might  be  an  added 
awe  if  one  stood  alone  at  the  brink  of 
this  yawning  abyss,  perhaps  some  of 
the  gnarled  roads  and  small  clefts  that 
seemed  wonderful  when  we  were  crawl- 
ing among  them  might  have  seemed  dull 
little  places  from  the  terrace  of  a 
luxurious  hotel — but  being  at  heart  (no 
matter  how  much  I  might  pretend  to 
be  above  the  necessity  of  comfort)  an 
effete  Easterner,  I  very  gratefully  ap- 
preciate the  genius  of  the  man  who 
built  this  hotel  for  such  as  I. 

And  So  to  San  Diego 

SAYS  Los  Angeles:  "Whatever  you  do, 
don't  call  me  Angy  Lees!" 
Laboriously  I  wrote  her  name  as  she 
herself  pronounced  it,  "Loas  Ang-hell- 
less."  With  the  piece  of  paper  before 
me  I  can  say  it  glibly  enough,  but  in 
coming  upon  it  unprepared  my  only 
hope  is  mentally  to  dive  through  it. 
First,  get  hell  as  the  objective  plunge 
fixed  in  mind,  then  start  on  loas  (like 
a  run-off)  Ang  (hit  the  springboard) 
hell  (the  dive)  less  (into  the  water). 

I  wonder  is  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  in- 
ordinately high?  Are  wages  prohibi- 
tive? (I  think  I  have  heard  they  were.) 
Or  is  it  merely  its  monopoly  that  allows 
the  only  good  hotel  in  the  place  to 
charge  hold-up  prices?  Nowhere  be- 
fore, in  the  United  States  or  Europe, 
have  I  met  with  such  soaring  room 
rates.  But  the  Mission  Inn  at  River- 
side is  worth  traveling  miles  to  stop 
at;  a  hotel  of  pure  delight  in  which  the 
picturesqueness  of  an  old ;{ mission,  a 
most  famous  orange-groved  country,  is 
combined  with  modern  comfort. 

From  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego  we 
drove  along  the  edge  of  the  ocean  all 
the  way.  The  coast  was  one  long  suc- 
cession of  big  ocean-resort  hotels  (the 
Virginia  at  Long  Beach  especially  in- 
viting) on  a  boulevard  that  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true — we  had  forgotten  that 
there  could  be  such  a  heavenly  smooth- 
ness to  drive  over. 

The  fair  at  San  Diego  is  a  little 
Exposition  Beautiful !  The  composite 
impression  of  it  is  a  garden  of  dense 
shiny  green  in  great  mass  and  profu- 
sion against  low  one-storied  buildings 
of  gray  white,  no  color  except  gray 
and  green  until  you  come  into  the  cen- 
tral plaza  filled  with  pigeons  as  in 
St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  and  see  a  blaze 
of  orange -and -blue -striped  awnings: 
stripes  nearly  a  foot  wide  of  blue  the 
color  of  laundry  blue,  and  orange  the 
color  of  the  most  vivid  fruit  of  that 
name  that  you  can  find!  In  curtains 
hanging  behind  the  balustrade  of  another 
building  just  around  a  corner  the  same 
vivid  sweep  of  blue  repeats  again.  Far 
at  one  end  was  a  climbing  amber  rose, 
and  beyond  some  bougainvillea,  that 
beautiful  but  most  difficult  vine  to  put 
anywhere.  And  Heavens!  how  things 
do  grow  out  here!    Some  of  the  build- 
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cyy J^// of^Distinction 

Here  is  a  list  of  motor  cars  which  exemplify  the 
highest  ideals  of  beauty,  style  and  service.  Of 
sure  reputation,  excellent  in  design  and  con- 
struction, they  have  added  the  crowning 
feature  of  high-grade  equipment  by  using 
Neverleek  Top  Material. 

Observe  the  tops  on  these  cars  wherever  you  see 
them.  They  are  rich  and  handsome,  harmonizing 
splendidly  with  the  cars  themselves,  and  their 
style  and  beauty  are  retained  through  longservice. 

These  are  the  cars  carrying  Neverleek  Top 
Material  as  standard  equipment: 


CHANDLER 

CUNNINGHAM 

DAVIS 

F.  I.  A.  T. 

FRANKLIN 

MERCER 

NATIONAL 


PATHFINDER 

PREMIER 

ROSS 

SCRIPPS-BOOTH 
STANDARD 
STEARNS 
STUTZ 


LEXINGTON-HOWARD 

Neverleek  was  the  first  material  developed  especially  for  motor 
car  tops,  to  meet  the  new  and  severe  requirements  of  auto- 
mobile service.  It  has  been  strikingly  successful  and  has 
more  than  justified  the  famous  Neverleek  Guarantee. 

Best  of  all  evidence  of  its  worth  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
highest-grade  cars  are  using  it  after  severest  laboratory  and 
actual  service  tests. 

When  you  order  a  new  car,  ask  particularly  for  a  top  of 
Neverleek  Material. 

We  have  issued  a  little  book,  "The  Automobile  and  Its  Top," 
which  is  more  than  mere  advertising.  It  is  a  thumb  nail  history 
of  the  motor  car  with  some  unusual  pictures  that  you  will 
want  to  see  and  keep.  Write  for  it.  Mailed  free  on  request, 
along  with  actual  samples  of  Neverleek. 

If  your  old  top  needs  recovering  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you 
the  name  of  a  nearby  top-maker  who  will  supply  Neverleek 
material. 

Trade  Mark 


Top  Material 

F.  S.  Carr  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Detroit  Branch,  969  Woodward  Avenue 

Factories:  Framingham,  Mass.,  and  Tilbury,  Ontario 
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Three  new  styles 


Victrola  XVIII,  $300 

Matched  mahogany  cabinet  with  pan- 
eled moulding,  swell  front  and  sides. 


1 1  The  latest  Victor  achievement 


Victrola  XVIII  $300 
Victrola  XVIII  electric .  $350 
Victrola  XVI    electric  $250 


See  and  hear  these  new  Victrolas. 
Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  demon- 
strate them  and  play  any  music  you 
wish  to  hear.  Other  styles  of  the 
Victor  and  Victrola  $10  to  $250. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

licrlllu'r  (iranioliln)lH^  <U>  ,  Mulitreiil,  Caljarlmii  Dlalri Ijutors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor 
Records  and  Victor  Needles —  the 
combination.  There  is  no  other  way 
to   get   the   unequaled  Victor  tone. 


1^% 


1  MASTERS  vol 


illllillllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllillllllllllllllllllllil^^^     .  Jlllllllllllllllllllll 
New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


ings  are  already  covered  to  their  roofs 
with  vines  and  shrubs  that  we  treasure 
at  home  in  little  pots.  There  were  gar- 
dens and  gardens  of  flowers,  but  sep- 
arated and  grouped  so  that  there  was 
not  a  note  of  discord. 

The  San  Diego  Exposition  was  a  pure 
delight.  Its  simplicity  and  faultless 
harmony  of  color  brought  out  all  its 
values  startlingly.  Against  the  unre- 
lieved green  and  gray  the  one  barbaric 
splash  of  blue  and  orange  actually 
thrilled. 

A  farmer  (I  suppose  they  call  him  a 
rancher  out  here)  said  he  thought  it 
a  "homy"  exposition.  I  doubt  if  the 
sentiment  could  be  better  expressed.  It 
was  first  and  foremost  designed  to  show 
what  could  be  accomplished  in  our  own 
land  of  the  West.  Instead  of  putting 
reapers  and  harvesters  in  a  large  ma- 
chinery hall  they  demonstrated  them  on 
a  model  ranch,  so  that  anyone  likely  to 
be  interested  in  farm  implements  could 
see  how  they  were  used. 

The  Indian  exhibits  were  very  beau- 
tiful; they  had  a  life-size  model  of  the 
pueblo  of  Taos  and  innumerable  minia- 
ture models  of  all  of  the  famous  pueb- 
los; examples  of  their  arts  and  crafts 
can  really  be  better  seen  at  San  Diego 
than  any  traveler  such  as  ourselves  can 
see  in  going  to  the  reservations. 

Otherwise  there  was  a  general  sim- 
ilarity about  the  exhibits;  bottles  of 
fruit  in  alcohol,  sheaves  of  grain,  arches 
of  oranges,  and  school  children's  efforts 
in  art. 

The  Kansas  Building,  of  all,  most 
appealed  to  me.  The  old  Kansan  (not 
that  he  was  so  old  either!)  in  charge 
of  it  so  loved  his  State  and  was  so  un- 
affectedly proud  of  it  that  we  caught 
an  infection  of  interest  from  him.  We 
couldn't  help  it. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "I've  only  sam- 
ples here,  but  there's  nothing  that  can 
grow  in  the  soil  that  we  can't  grow  in 
Kansas!  These  people  out  here  talk 
about  beautiful  California,  the  ever- 
blooming  garden  of  California,  and"  her 
mountain  scenery,  and  what  not.  But 
for  my  taste  give  me  a  land  that  is  as 
flat  as  the  palm  of  your  hand — give  me 
Kansas!" 

An  old  woman  came  in  while  we  were 
there.  She  poked  all  around,  sniff'ed  at 
the  kaffir  corn,  at  every  variety  of  grain 
that  could  be  stored  in  glass-fronted 
bins  or  arched  into  sheaves. 

"Land  sakes!"  she  said,  "y'ain't  got 
nothin'  in  here  but  chickin  feed.  Ain't 
you  got  nothin'  t'eat?"  And  out  she 
switched  again. 

"I  suppose  that  old  woman'd  like  me 
to  keep  a  nice  crock  of  doughnuts  ready 
to  give  her  and  a  cup  of  tea  mebbe. 
Chickin  feed  indeed!  Well,  when  it 
comes  to  hens,  I  like  the  feathered 
kind;  you  can  put  them  in  a  pot  and 
boil 'em!  Chickin  feed!  And  it's  mighty 
fine  chickin  feed,  I  tell  you,  that  a  man 
can  grow  in  the  State  of  Kansas!" 

Coronado  Beach,  the  famous  winter 
resort,  is  across  a  bay  and  reached  by 
ferry  from  San  Diego.  The  chief  di- 
version in  San  Diego  seems  to  be  mov- 
ing pictures.  The  square  on  which  the 
General  Grant  Hotel  faces  is  lined  with 
moving-picture  palaces,  two  drug  stores, 
and  a  funeral  director's  show  window 
displaying  the  latest  novelties  in  caskets. 
But  the  most  striking  feature  of  San 
Diego  outside  of  her  harbor  is  her 
school  buildings,  not  Mission  but  Tudor 
in  design,  and  very  imposing. 

When  we  left  San  Diego  the  weather 
was  deliciously  cool,  but  as  we  went 
inland  it  became  hotter  than  anything 
I  have  ever  imagined.  It  was  a  case 
of  116  in  the  shade,  and  there  wasn't 
any  shade! 

"How  can  the  orange  trees  remain 
so  beautifully  crisp?"  I  heard  Celia 
muttering.  I  could  actually  see  blisters 
forming  on  E.  M.'s  nose.  Then  we 
came  to  a  big  winding  hill,  a  branch 
of  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains,  I  sup- 
pose it  was,  and  as  we  descended  on  the 
other  side  such  a  gush  of  cold  sea  air 
greeted  us  that  in  five  minutes  we,  who 
had  been  gasping  like  dying  fish,  were 
wrapping  our  now  shivering  selves  in 
coats!  Besides  the  life-giving  coolness 
of  the  sea  air,  never,  never  was  there 
a  more  beautiful  drive  than  the  one  to 
Santa  Barbara.  Mountains  on  one  side, 
the  ocean  on  the  other,  curving  in  and 
out  of  bays  and  on  a  road  like  linoleum. 
I  should  like  to  live  where  I  could  drive 
up  and  down  that  rocd  forever! 

The  Land  of  Pleasure 

LIGHT-HEARTED,  happy,  basking  in 
i  the  sunshine,  her  eyes  not  dreamily 
gazing  into  the  past,  nor  avariciously 
staring  Into  the  future,  but  dancing 
with  the  joy  of  to-day,  it  is  not  only 


the  sun  of  heaven  shining  upon  Cali- 
fornia that  makes  her  the  garden  land 
of  the  world,  but  the  sun  radiatin},' 
from  the  hearts  of  her  people.  Golden 
she  certainly  is — land  of  golden  fruit, 
land  of  golden  plenty,  daughter  of  the 
golden  sun. 

If  you  have  millions  and  want  to 
learn  a  million  ways  to  spend  them, 
if  you  are  a  social  climber  and  want 
to  scale  the  Western  Hemisphere's  most 
polished  pinnacle,  if  you  want  to  become 
worldly,  cynical,  effete,  go  to  New  York. 

New  York  is  the  princess  of  imper- 
sonality, the  queen  of  indifference.  You 
can  come  or  go,  sink  or  swim,  be  wise, 
beautiful  or  clever — she  cares  not  a 
whit.  "How  much  are  you  going  to 
amuse  me?"  she  asks,  bored  even  before 
she  has  finished  asking  the  question. 

"What  are  you  ambitious  to  do?" 
asks  Chicago.  "What  are  you  trying 
to  be?    And  can  I  help  you?" 

"Welcome  to  the  land  of  sunshine!" 
says  smiling  California.  "If  your  heart 
is  young,  then  stay  with  me  and  play!" 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons  why  they 
liken  Santa  Barbara  to  Nice,  Cannes, 
or  Monte  Carlo.  When  we  arrived  in 
our  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Potter  we  could 
hardly  believe  we  were  not  on  the 
Riviera,  not  merely  because  of  the  white 
enamel  and  shadow  chintz  furnishings 
of  our  rooms  looking  out  upon  the 
palm-bordered  esplanade  to  the  ocean 
just  be^rond,  but  because  only  in  Conti- 
nental watering  places  do  friends  send 
— or  could  they  possibly  find  for  you — 
bouquets  of  welcome  like  that.  Against 
the  gray  wall  above  the  writing  table 
a  great  sheaf  bouquet  of  the  big,  pale 
pink  roses  that  you  associate  with 
France,  combined  with  silver  violet 
thistles,  gladioli  in  a  chromatic  scale 
of  creams  and  corals,  and  in  such  pro- 
fusion that  they  were  standing  in  a 
tall  vase  on  the  floor.  The  third  bou- 
quet was  of  apricot-colored  roses,  helio- 
trope, and  white  lilies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Riviera 
bears  the  same  resemblance  to  Santa 
Barbara  that  artificial  flowers  bear  to 
the  real.  The  spirit  of  one  is  essen- 
tially artificial,  insidiously  demoralizing. 
The  spirit  of  the  other  is  the  essence  of 
naturalness,  inevitably  rejuvenating. 

Everywhere  else  the  enthusiastic  in- 
habitants speak  of  their  State  and  of 
their  city  as  a  man  speaks  of  his  suc- 
cess in  business  or  a  woman  speaks  of 
her  new  house.  Not  only  with  pride  in 
the  thing  accom'plished,  but  with  a  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  their  personal 
effort  toward  its  accomplishment. 

The  Chicagoans,  for  instance,  in  their 
pride  in  the  Wheaton  Country  Club, 
seemed  to  feel  that  their  planting  and 
building  and  making  a  beauty  spot  out 
of  a  sand  heap  was  the  most  wonderful 
thing  about  it.  ' 

The  only  parallel  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Californians  that  I  can  think  of 
is  that  of  the  Italians;  living  in  their 
land  is  merely  a  great  privilege  that 
God  has  given  them,  and  the  beauty  of 
it  is  a  thing  that  has  always  been — a 
thing  with  which  mere  man  has  had 
little  to  do.  , 

Where  giantism,  self -inflation,  or  per- 
sonal ambition  plays  a  prominent  part  in  t> 
the  characteristics  of  other  States,  the  f 
Californians  are  merely  happy.   Happy  J 
about  everything,  happy  all  the  time 
Their  optimism  is  as  unfailingly  golden 
as  their  metal,  their  fruit,  their  grain,, 
their  poppies. 

In  a  corner  of  the  orange  country 
lava  poured  over  the  soil.  Were  they 
down-hearted?    Not  a  bit. 

"For  all  we  know,"  said  they,  "we 
may  find  we  can  grow  something  new 
in  it  that  we've  never  tried  before." 

In  Pasadena  the  heat  was  stifling. 
It  required  all  the  breath  I  could  muster 
to  ask  weakly  of  a  landowner: 

"Do  you  think  there  is  any  likelihood 
of  7nore  of  this  weather?" 

"Yes.  Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  he  beamed. 
"It  is  generally  cool  until  the  first  of 
May,  and  then  it  gets  pleasant  just 
like  this." 

In  San  Francisco  it  rained  all  through 
May  without  ceasing.  "Too  wonder- 
ful!" they  said.  "The  Eastern  tour- 
ists will  see  the  country  so  beautifully 
washed." 

But  we  had  heard  that  their  gladness 
had  one  vulnerability.  They  could  not 
bear  to  speak  of  earthquakes.  There- 
fore, curious  as  I  was  to  know  some-  , 
thing  about  them,  I  did  not  dare  to  ask. 
Drinking  my  coffee  one  morning  in  San  ' 
Mateo,  where  we  were  stopping  with  the  : 

B  's,  my  bed  suddenly  shook  so  that 

my  coffee  spilled.    In  a  moment  Mrs.  I 

B          rushed  into  my  room  in  joyful  \ 

excitement.  i 

"Did  you  feel  the  earthquake?  Wasn't  i 
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Juocite 

—What  It  Is 

The  silk- worm  creates  a 
viscous  fluid  of  known  com- 
position. It  exudes  that  fluid 
in  fine-spun  threads, of  which 
it  builds  a  cocoon. 

In  Luxite  that  viscous 
fluid  is  made  synthetically 
— by  dissolving  the  vege- 
table fibre.  Then  that  fluid 
is  spun  thru  minute  plati- 
num tubes,  as  silk-worms 
exude  silk. 

Chemistry,  as  you  know, 
can  duplicate  almost  any 
natural  substance.  T  he  man- 
made  article  is  usually  better 
than  the  nature-made,  and 
purer.  But  it  costs  more  m 
most  cases. 

But  this  man-made  silk 
—  this  Luxite  —  costs  less 
than  natural  silk.  That  is 
because  silk-worms  work 
slowly.  Their  culture  is 
expensive.  And  the  de- 
mand for  silk  exceeds  sup- 
ply, thus  forcing  up  ihe 
price.  Luxite  is  silk  in 
substance,  silk  in  gloss  and 
texture,  but  not  silk  in 
price.  It  is  man-made  and 
man-spun.  At  twice  the 
price  you  get  a  silk  almost 
identical,  but  worm-made 
and  worm-spun. 


Made  of  Luxite  Synthetic  Silk 

MAN-SPUN  SILK 

With  Transcendent  Lustre— at  One-Half  Worm-Spun  Price 

This  is  to  hail  a  new  creation,  on  which  Chemistry  and  Invention  have 
been  occupied  for  years.  A  Man-Spun  Silk— synthetic  silk— called  Luxite. 

Not  a  cotton  texture  treated— made  to  look  like  silk.  But  a  sub- 
stance such  as  silk -worms  make,  spun  about  as  silk- worms  spin  it 
when  they  wind  cocoons. 

A  finer  web,  in  some  ways,  than  the  silk-worm  makes.  A  wet) 
with  greater  lustre.     Yet  the  man- way  cuts  the  cost  one-half. 


Men's  25c  and  35c  per  pair;  Women  S  50c 


Hose  of  Luxite  looks  like  worm-spuh  silk.  It 
has  the  fineness,  the  feel,  the  sheen  and  excellent 
wearing  quality.  It  is  practically  identical  in  com- 
position, for  this  is  a  synthetic  silk.  But  the  silk- 
worm works  in  a  small  way;  Luxite  is  made  in  a 
big  way.  The  result  is  a  saving  of  half.  Hose  of 
Luxite,  with  all  its  gloss  and  beauty,  costs  like  cot- 
ton hose.    It's  a  hosiery  revolution. 

But  he  careful,  please.  Hose  of  Luxite  is  the 
only  hose  made  of  Luxite.  It  represents  perfection 
in  this  man-made  silk.    But  many  a  lesser  texture 


Th 


IS  IS 


has  been  made  in  reaching  this  perfection, 
a  many-year  development. 

Don't  judge  Hose  of  Luxite  by  any  other  texture. 
Let  no  one  convince  you  that  other  hose  are  like  it. 

Hose  of  Luxite  is  now  sold  m  almost  every 
city.  Don't  take  a  substitute  and  think  you  have 
this  hose.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  send 
direct  to  us.  Or  mail  us  his  name  on  a  postal 
and  we'll  forward  our  color-illustrated  book — 
"The  Gift  of  Science" — that  teHs  you  about  this 
new-day  hose.  Address 


LUXITE  TEXTILES,  Incorporated,  501  Fowler  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  York       Chicago       San  Francisco  Liverpool 
Makers    of    High-grade    Hosiery    Since  1875 
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— W7-ites  Reynolds  Knight  in  his  story  Candles.^' 

WHEN  this  realistic  writer  shows  us  an  office  girl  in  a 
great  moment  of  decision,  he  shows  iier  with  her 
fingers  on  a  Comptometer — just  as  earlier  writers  would 
have  shown  her  with  fingers  on  a  typewriter. 

But  there  are  many  typewriters.    There  is  only  one  Compfonieier. 

Before  a  machine  can  appear  in  realistic  fiction  it  must  be  so  neces- 
sary and  so  human  that  it  has  become  a  common  part  of  common  life. 

This  is  the  position  occupied  by  the 


Adding  and  Calculating  Machine 

because  it  has  extended  the  scope  of  the  adding  niacliine  to 
cover  the  entire  arithmetic  of  business. 

It  gives  figure-facts  for  everything.  It  figures  time  tickets, 
payrolls,  material  costs,  discounts.  It  extends  invoices,  com- 
putes inventories,  does  a  hundred  other  things  all  -vith  the  perfect 
precision  of  mechanical  accuracy. 

But  that  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Comptometer 
is  so  necessary  and  so  human: 

It  is  durable  and  convenient.  It  requires  no  stand  and  can 
be  carried  about  like  a  book.  It  saves  an  enormous  amount  of 
labor  because  it  not  only  adds  and  subtracts — it  multiplies,  divides, 
does  all  the  things  that  an  expert  accountant  must  do. 

It  is  the  first  resort  in  retrenchment,  economy  and  progressive 
methods.  Your  waste-basket  can  tell  you  how  much  time  is  lost 
each  day  in  useless  figuring — often  inaccurate.  Look  at  the 
figure-covered  slips  thrown  away  —  they  can  tell  you  why  the 
Comptometer  is  necessary. 

You  must  make  decisions  a  thousand  times  each  year.  Often 
you  must  make  them  quickly.  Always  you  must  be  sure  that 
your  figure-facts  are  accurate.    Therefore — 

Ask  for  your  copy  of  "Better  Methods  of  Accounting" 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Manufacturing  Company 


1715-1727  Paulina  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Look  for  SHIRLEY  on 
this  buckle  when  you 
buy  suspenders — if  it's 
u    there  you'  re  sure  of  getting  the 
*    kindyou'velearned  to  trust — 


Pres 
Suspenders 


For  seventeen  years  the 
choice  of  three  million  men 
who  demand  ease,  comfort, 
style  and  service  in  sus- 
penders; SHIRLEY  Presi- 
dents are  the  real,  original 
shoulder-ease  suspenders. 
They  help  clothes  fit,  but  simply  cannot 
press  or  bind  or  chafe  ! 

Like  all  supremely  good  things  they  are 
cleverly  imitated  now.  You  know  that  imitations 
are  always  inferior,  soprotect  yourself — it's  easy. 
Just  look  for  SHIRLEY  on  the  buckles,  on  the 
red-striped  *'sati$faction-or-money-back"  ticket, 
on  the  box  the  dealer  shows  you.  All  you 
need  to  do  is 

Remember  SHIRLEY 

PRESIDENT  SUSPENDER  CO. 

SHIFO-EY.  MASS. 


Hold  Up  That 


A  sagging  arch  is  an  ever  present 
source  of  discomfort.  The  Coward 
arch  support  shoe  holds  the  arch  in 
place, supports  weak  ankles,  and  makes 
walking  and  standing  a  real  pleasure. 


is  built  to  give  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion. If  you  have  any  foot  troubles 
you  will  eventually  wear  Coward 
Shoes.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  start. 

For  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 
Sold  Nowhere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  Si.  (near  Warren  St.),  N.  Y. 
Mail  Order*  Filled— Send  for  Catalog 


it  a  wonderful  one?  I  was  afraid  you 
would  go  back  to  New  York  and  never 
know  what  they  are  like!"  All  that  day 
everyone  we  saw  spoke  of  it  in  much 
the  same  way,  as  though  some  perfectly 
delightful  happening  had  occurred  for 
our  especial  benefit.  Instead  of  shying 
away  from  the  subject,  they  fairly  rev- 
eled in  it;  advised  us  if  ever  we  felt 
a  severe  one  to  run  and  stand  in  the 
door  frame.  Even  if  the  whole  house 
comes  down  the  doorways,  it  seems,  are 
perfectly  safe.  Then  they  drove  us  to 
a  beautiful  estate  that  was  directly 
over  a  vault,  and  to  prove  what  a  real 
earthquake  could  do  they  showed  us  a 
stone  wall  that  had  been  shifted  four 
feet,  and  an  orchard  of  trees  that  had 
been  picked  up  bodily  and  planted  else- 
where. 

At  the  same  time,  "How  terrible," 
exclaimed  nearly  everyone  to  us,  "to 
live  as  ijou  do  in  a  country  where  they 
have  thunderstorms!" 

One  New  York  woman  who  used  to 
be  too  nervous  to  sit  alone  now  sleeps 
out  here  on  the  porch  with  every  door 
unlocked.  We  found  another  once  ex- 
tremely fastidious  friend  in  solid  boots, 
drill  skirt,  and  flannel  shirt  cooking 
flapjacks  at  the  camp  fire. 

He  Looked  Comatose 

AN  explosion  shook  the  town,  then 
.  came  the  fire  engines.  Everybody 
ran,  and,  of  course,  we  ran  too.  We 
saw  a  big  Colonial  house  in  a  blaze, 
then  a  second  explosion !  And  a  thick 
black  mass  of  smoke  blew  off  the  roof. 
People  ran  hither  and  thither  in  wild 
excitement,  a  fireman  dashed  into  the 
flames  and  carried  out  a  dying  girl; 
her  face  wa^y?leeding  and  her  clothes 
were  in  buJji^  shreds.  More  dying 
people  were  ^miraculously  saved,  then 
suddenly,  lilwjpi  huge  screen,  the  whole 
house  fell  flat*-  ,lt  had  no  behind  and  no 
inside,  and  the  whole  scene  was  only  the 
"movies."  The  injured  face  of  the  hero- 
ine was  only  red  paint,  and  the  house 
a  property  one  built  for  the  purpose. 

"This  is  nothing,"  said  a  member  of 
the  company  to  me.  "If  you  want  to 
see  something  exciting  go  to  the  chalk 
cliffs  just  on  the  road  to  Santa  Maria 
to-morrow  morning.  We're  going  to 
work  on  'The  Diamond  from  the  Sky.' 
That's  our  star  over  there!  You  don't 
want  to  miss  any  pictures  when  he  is 
in  it." 

I  saw  a  young  man  leaning  against 
a  telegraph  pole  chewing  a  straw.  He 
looked  almost  too  lazy  to  be  alive. 

"He's  always  like  that!"  said  the 
member  of  the  company.  "You  wouldn't 
think  there  was  an  ounce  of  go  in  him! 
He's  always  whittling  a  stick  or  chew- 
ing a  straw,  and  if  he  was  to  be  killed 
he'd  never  move  a  muscle!" 

"He  looks  kind  of  comatose,  doesn't 
he?"  said  the  manager,  who  overheard. 
"Well,  you  go  out  to  the  chalk  cliffs 
at  about  eleven  to-morrow  if  you  think 
he's  comatose,  and  see  him  come  to." 

Naturally  we  went.  We  found  the 
place  easily  by  the  number  of  people 
gathered  at  the  spot.  A  shelf  road  was 
cut  on  the  face  of  the  high  chalk  cliffs, 
above  a  seventy-foot  sheer  drop  into  the 
water.  We  saw  the  "comatose  one," 
looking  just  as  indifferent  as  ever,  get 
into  a  car  and  start  for  the  narrow 
road  up  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Then 
another  followed  him.  At  a  word  from 
the  director  they  raced  across  the  high 
narrow  shelf;  the  comatose  one  swerved 
to  the  very  edge,  toppled,  and  plunged 
over  the  abyss!  No  stopping  the  pic- 
ture at  the  brink  and  putting  a  dummy 
in  his  place.  A  feeling  of  such  nausea 
caught  me  I  could  not  look  to  see  him 
land.  How  he  escaped  with  his  life  he 
alone  knew.  The  car  struck  the  rocks 
and  smashed  to  pieces,  but  they  say  he 
threw  himself  like  an  eel  clear  of  the 
wheel  and  safely  into  the  water.  They 
then  fished  him  out,  he  got  into  another 
car  just  as  he  was,  and  started  home 
as  though  nothing  had  happened.  When 
we  reached  a  railroad  track  where  they 
were  going  to  take  another  picture,  the 
same  actor  was  this  time  to  drive  so 
near  the  track  that  the  locomotive  might 
in  the  picture  seem  to  hit  the  car.  The 
camera  man  was  ready  to  turn  the 
crank  of  his  camera,  the  locomotive  was 
almost  at  the  crossing,  when  dash  went 
the  devil  driver  toward  the  track.  Stop? 
Nothing  of  the  sort!  He  met  it  as  a 
ram  meets  an  enemy,  head  on.  The 
locomotive  carried  his  mangled  self  and 
wrecked  machine  up  the  track.  The 
engineer,  shaking  as  with  the  palsy, 
almost  fell  out  of  his  cab.  The  company, 
and  we  too,  rushed  up  to  where  the 
wrecked  machine  and  injured  man  lay. 
Blood  was  streaming  from  his  head,  his 
arm  was  distortedly  twisted  under  him, 
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and  he  was  writhing  in  pain,  but  when 
the  camera  man  reached  him  all  he 
said  was : 

"This'll  be  great  stuff!  Make  a  close- 
up  quick!"  They  made  the  pictures  and 
then  he  lost  consciousness. 

Although  decorated  with  many  ban- 
dages, he  is  up  and  about,  looking  as 
comatose  as  ever. 

We  went  to  a  film  rehearsal  at  the 
Flying  A.  In  front  of  us  sat  the  hero- 
ine, the  hero,  the  villain,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  company.  The  director  read 
the  words  that  would  be  printed  be- 
tween sections  of  the  finished  reel,  and 
the  picthres  were  shown  in  negative 
only.  Every  now  and  then  the  actors 
made  a  few  remarks  such  as: 

"That's  a  fine  action,  Steve."  "Gee, 
Steve,  that's  great!"  "I  like  Flora 
down  by  the  brook."  "Nice  scene, 
Flora!"    Finally  the  heroine  died. 

"Nobody  can  die  with  so  much  sob 
stuff  as  Flora,"  said  our  friend  in  a 
whisper. 

Flora  heard  and  answered:  "Some 
time  I'd  like  a  part  that  I  don't  have 
to  die  in.  That's  the  seventeenth  time 
I've  died  this  season." 

Of  the  many  moving-picture  plants 
we  saw,  the  Flying  A  was  the  smallest, 
but  most  interesting.  The  difference 
between  the  Universal  City  and  Fly- 
ing A  studio  is  that  between  Barnum's 
Circus  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
and  the  Little  Theatre — or,  better,  the 
Grand  Guignol  in  Paris.  The  Universa 
City  is  a  gigantic  organization  that  ca 
produce  anything  from  tiger  hunting  ' 
the  jungle  to  plays  like  "Quo  Vadis." 

But  why,  oh,  why  don't  the  moving- , 
picture   people  have   some   one   show  % 
them  how  the  houses  of  the  socially  f 
prominent  really  look?    Where  do  they 
devise    the    manners,    costumes,  and 
nightmare  interiors  that  could  not  be 
found  outside  of  the  society  atmosphere 
of  Dingy  Dunk  or  Splashville  except  in 
the  "movies"? 

-  Just  as  it  is  often  for  their  little 
tricks  or  failings  that  we  love  people 
best,  so  it  is  with  San  Francisco.  You 
may  find  her  beautiful  as  she  rises  tier 
on  tier  on  her  many  hills  above  the  daz- 
zling waters  of  the  bay;  you  must  ad- 
mire the  resolution  and  courage  with 
which,  out  of  her  annihilation,  she  has 
arisen  more  beautiful  than  before;  but 
you  love  her  for  a  lot  of  human,  fool- 
ish, adorable  personalities  of  her  own, 
such  as  the  guileless  way  she  stuccos 
the  front  of  her  houses,  leaving  their 
wooden  backs  perfectly  visible  from 
behind  or  at  the  side — a  pretense  deli- 
ciously  naive,  as  though  she  said:  "I 
am  putting  a  lovely  front  of  concrete 
where  you  will  see  it  first,  because  I 
think  it  will  please  you!"  And  it  does. 

A  Dream  in  Color 

WITH  merely  a  phrase  you  can  make 
a  picture  of  the  little  fair  at  San 
Diego — cloisterlike  gray  buildings  with 
clumps  of  dense  green  and  a  vivid 
stroke  of  blue  and  orange.  But  to 
visualize  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
in  a  few  sentences  is  almost  impossible. 
You  could  begin  its  description  from 
a  hundred  different  points  and  miss  the 
best  one;  you  can  say  one  thing  about 
it  and  the  next  moment  find  you  were 
quite  wrong.  See  it  in  the  shade  or 
fog  and  it  is  a  city  of  baked  earth  color, 
oxidized  with  any  quantity  of  terra 
cotta;  see  it  in  the  sun  and  it  is  deep 
cream  glowing  with  light.  Think  of 
half  the  domes  as  brown  and  others  as 
faded  green,  and  the  next  they  look  like 
a  bit  of  the  sky  itself,  and  the  brown 
ones  glimmer  a  dull  yet  living  rose. 

You  could  begin  its  description  from 
a  hundred  different  points  and  then  fail 
to  mention  its  chief  one.  You  first 
think  it  is  one  thing  and  look  again 
and  see  you  have  made  a  mistake. 

Seeing  it  first  from  a  distance,  com- 
ing down  upon  it  from  the  hill  streets 
of  San  Francisco,  you  see  a  biscuit- 
colored  city  with  terra-cotta  roofs, 
green  domes  and  blue.  Beyond  it  the 
wide  waters  of  a  glorious  bay  rimmed 
with  far  gray-green  mountains.  But  be 
sure  to  see  it  first  when  the  sun  is 
painting  it  for  you  (which  is  invari- 
ably unless  there  is  a  fog).  Or  else 
look  down  upon  it  at  night  when  the 
scintillating  central  point,  the  Tower  of 
Jewels,  looks  like  a  diamond-and-tur- 
quoise  wedding  cake,  and  behind  it 
an  aurora  of  prism.atic-colored  search- 
lights— the  most  thrilling  illumination 
possible  to  imagine.  Or,  entering  one 
of  its  many  gates,  you  wander  like  an 
ant  through  bewildering  chaos.  Not 
that  it  lacks  a  plan;  its  architectural 
balance  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
things  about  it.  But  there  are  so  many 
courts,  so  much  detail. 
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Much  too  trimmed  is  your  fir.st  im- 
pression; if  they  would  only  take  every- 
thing away  and  bring  it  back  one  at 
a  time  -so  you  could  see  and  appreciate 
it!  Yet  the  next  moment  you  are  en- 
tranced with  a  detail  of  its  greatest 
elaboration — the  doors  of  the  palaces 
on  the  esplanade,  for  instance.  Gradu- 
ally you  get  some  vague  idea  of  eight 
great  exhibition  palaces  and  a  ninth, 
the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  like  a  half 
circle  at  the  end.  You  know  that  the 
buildings  of  the  individual  States  and 
foreign  nations  trail  off  like  a  suburb 
at  one  end  and  that  the  Zone  is  a 
straight  street  also  by  itself.  Gradu- 
ally, among  the  thousands  of  embellish- 
ments, you  notice  perhaps  the  lovely 
statues  of  Borglum's  "Pioneer,"  Eraser's 
"End  of  the  Trail,"  Daniel  Chester 
French's  "Genius  of  Creation,"  the  ad- 
venturous Bowman  on  the  top  of  the 
Column  of  Progress,  nor  can  you  mis.s 
the  nations  of  the  West  and  East,  nor 
the  figures  of  the  rising  and  the  set- 
ting sun. 

"The  murals  of  Brangwyn  no  chair 
boy  will  let  you  miss.  Each  one  pushes 
you  in  front,  backs  off  to  give  you  the 
proper  distance,  and  declares  that  they 
cost  $5,000  "each  one." 

We  were  admiring  their  vital  anima- 
tion, for  they  pulsate  fairly  with  energy 
and  life  as  well  as  color,  when  suddenly, 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  E.  M. 
remarks:  "The  men  have  just  taken 
their  shirts  off." 

Then  Celia  and  I  wondered,  too,  why 
every  male  figure  was  brown  as  a  berry 
as  high  as  a  shirt  sleeve  would  roll  up 
and  white  as  a  person  always  sheltered 
from  the  air  over  all  the  rest  of  his 
body. 

We  also  wondered  about  the  four 
women  who  cling  to  the  corners  of 
gigantic  boxes  on  top  of  the  beautiful 
Fine  Arts  colonnade.  Each  of  the  boxes 
suggests  the  coffin  of  a  very  fat  Mor- 
mon and  his  four  wives  who  are  weep- 
ing for  him.  There  is  something  hid- 
den up  there  that  the  clinging  women 
are  afraid  to  take  their  eyes  away 
from;  but  what  it  can  be  we  have  no 
idea.  All  of  which  levity  reminds  me 
that  in  Paris  I  watched  two  tourists 
as  they  hurried  eagerly  down  the  long 
gallery  toward  the  "Venus  de  Milo." 
Arrived  at  its  base,  one  of  them  leaned 
over  the  guard  rail,  stared  at  the  mar- 
ble, and  exclaimed: 

"Why, Gussie, she's  all  pock-marked!" 

What's  What  at  the  Fair 

MY  criticism  of  a  work  as  notable 
as  the  Pan-American  Exposition  is 
probably  much  like  the  above. 

Everyone  has  read  about  the  Ford 
cars  that  run  on  a  conveyor,  beginning 
at  one  end  as  pieces  of  metal  and  run- 
ning off  at  the  other  under  their  own 
power.  That  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
interesting  exhibit  to  the  public  in  gen- 
eral. But  to  a  woman  the  Sperry  Flour 
exhibit  is  quite  as  ingenious  and,  if  any- 
thing, more  interesting.  They  have  a 
whole  row  of  little  booth  kitchens  to 
show  how  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
use  flour. 

A  camper  tosses  flapjacks  over  a 
camp  fire,  a  colored  mammy  bakes 
Johnny  cake  and  corn  pone,  a  Mexican 
makes  anchillades  and  tamales,  a  Swede, 
a  Russian,  a  Chinaman,  a  Hindoo,  and 
four  or  five  others  each  make  their  na- 
tional wafers  and  cakes  (and  give  sam- 
ples away ! ) .  In  the  center,  at  a  bigger 
oven,  is  baked  homemade  American 
bread  and  cake  and  pies  of  such  de- 
liciousness  that  everyone  who  passes  by 
looks  as  longingly  as  the  proverbial 
ragamuffin  at  a  baker's  window. 

"The  others  that  I  remember  vividly 
were  the  manufacture  of  white  lead 
paint  by  the  Fuller  Company.  In  the 
transportation  building  a  section  (full 
sized)  of  an  Atlantic  steamer,  showing 
different  classes  by  staterooms,  a  model 
United  States  post  office,  with  bridges 
crossing  above,  so  people  could  look 
down  and  see  all  the  details  of  sorting 
and  distributing. 

One  thing  you  notice:  nearly  all  San 
Franciscans  are  personally,  or  through 
some  member  of  their  family,  interested 
in  the  fair.  Everyone  gives  dinners  on 
the  Zone.  Either  on  the  balcony  of  the 
Chinese  restaurant  (that  has  nothing 
Chinese  about  it  except  its  Chinese 
ornamentation  on  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing) or  at  the  Old  Faithful  Inn  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

We  also  lunched  at  the  Inside  Inn, 
a  hotel  in  the  grounds.  "The  Fair- 
mount,  the  Palace,  and  the  St.  Francis 
are  naturally  much  more  luxurious  in 
every  way,  but  for  those  who  have  come 
out  here  to  .see  the  exposition,  nothing 
could  be  better  than  to  stop  on  the  spot 
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"Just  for  Two*' 


Metz  "25"  Roadster 


1916  MODEL 

$600  Completely  Equipped,  Including  Electric 
Starter  and  Electric  Lights 

THIS  new  1916  model  of  the  Metz  Roadster  wins 
your  admiration  at  a  glance.  It  is  delightfully 
pleasing  and  graceful  in  design,  elegantly  hnished 
inside  and  out,  and  embodies  all  the  leading  features 
and  up-to-date  refinements  which  contribute  so  much 
to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  luxurious  motoring. 

Built  on  same  chassis  as  the  Metz  Touring  Car,  with  108-inch  wheel 
base,  and  identical  equipment  throughout,  including  electric  starter  and 
lights,  rain  vision  built-in  wind-shield,  instant  one-man  top,  25  horse 
power  motor,  large  wheels  and  tires,  gasoline  gauge,  speedometer,  sig- 
nal horn,  jack,  tools,  etc. 

As  a  two-passenger  pleasure  car,  this  new  1916  model  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  wished  for;  and  there  is  nothing  superior  to  it  for  the  business 
or  professional  man  who  wants  a  thoroughly  dependable,  easily  handled, 
stylish  runabout.  It  is  a  wonderful  hill  climber,  and  for  reliable  road 
performance  is  unsurpassed. 

NOTE. —Price  of  the  Metz  1916  Touring  Car,  similotly 
equipped,  is  $600.  for  complete  information  regarding  either 
of  these   models,   write   for  new   illustrated  catalog   "C.  " 
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THE    UNIVERSANL  PIPE 

Note  the  well  in  the  bowl  that 
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and  in  a  very  nice  hotel.  It  is  the 
easiest  exposition  to  get  about  in.  Be- 
sides all  the  varieties  of  push  chairs, 
bicycle,  electric,  and  boy-walking  chairs, 
the  latter  are  the  only  ones  allowed  in- 
side the  buildings. 

The  illuminations  at  night  are  very 
soft  and  subdued.  All  the  lanterns  are 
turned  dark  side  to  the  Concourse  and 
light  upon  the  buildings.  Of  course,  not 
counting  the  Zone,  which  is  a  blaze  of  • 
electric  signs  and  gaudy  pavilions. 
There  are  few  new  attractions,  and 
fewer  worth  seeing  outside  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  the  Painted  Desert,  and  Cap- 
tain, the  mind-reading  horse;  also  a 
woman  mind  reader  (who  took  turns 
with  the  horse)  who  was  really  re- 
markable. We  went  to  hear  her  half 
a  dozen  times,  but  could  make  nothing 
of  her  system.  Either  it  is  genuine 
mind  reading  or  she  and  her  Asiatic 
partner  have  a  code  that  is  un- 
limitedly  complicated  in  its  apparent 
simplicity.  She  is  blindfolded  and  her 
confederate  repeats  unvaryingly  the 
same  questions:  "What  is  this  lady 
thinking?"  "What  is  the  name?"  "Come 
now,  what  is  the  number?"  yet  she  an- 
swers numbers  of  six  figures,  long  sen- 
tences on  every  subject  under  the  sun. 
We  tried  her  on  every  question  that  we 
could  think  of  beforehand — she  an- 
swered every  one.  Once  the  man  mere- 
ly pointed  to  a  book  in  my  hand,  my 
earrings,  my  hair,  a  feather  on  a  hat, 
and  each  time  he  said  only  "This?"  She 
told  what  he  was  pointing  at  as  fast  as 
he  could  point. 

A  few  months  ago,  in  the  midst  of  a 
daring  flight,  the  wings  of  the  famous 
Beachey's  aeroplane  crumpled  and 
plunged  into  the  sea.  The  aviator  was 
strapped  into  his  machine  in  such  a  way 
that  (if  he  still  lived)  he  could  not  free 
himself. 

Le  roi  est  mort.  Vive  le  roi! 
And  the  new  king  is  Art  Smith.  At 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  the  siren  blows 
and  thousands  crowd  about  the  open  field 
to  see  him  start.  Up  and  up  and  up  he 
goes  until,  at  several  hundred  feet  up, 
a  torch  suddenly  burns  at  the  back  of 
the  machine  which  sweeps  the  sky  leav- 
ing a  trail  of  fire  like  a  comet's  tail, 
then  loops  and  double-loops  and  curves 
and  twists  and  writes  "ZONE"  across 
the  sky. 

But  really  to  see  the  feats  of  this 
aeronaut,  who  goes  far  beyond  Beachey's 
daring,  you  must  go  to  the  Aviation 
Field  on  a  day  when  he  flies  at  five.  You 
will  see  (if  you  are  early  enough  to 
stand  near  the  ropes  of  the  enormous 
inclosure)  a  young  boy  apparently, 
very  small  but  stockily  built,  walk  cas- 
ually out  of  the  crowd  standing  back  of 


SEND  NO  MONEY ?J?«'S?X"11'«;"'' 

Bicycles.  Tires  and  Bimdrlea  at  prices  «o  tow  they  will 
astonish  you.  AlBO  particulars  of  our  traat  naw  offar 
to  deliver  too  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  on*  month's  fraa 
trial  wltbout  a  cent  of  expense  to  yon. 
BAVC  yoacan  make  money  taking  orders  for  blcr- 
DU  1  O  cles.  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.,  from  our  big 
catalog.  It'a  f  rae*  It  contains  "combination  offers" 
(orre-fl'ttlng  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  lowest  coat* 
Also  mucb  useful  bicycle  Information.  Send  for  It. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  ^^^^^^^'^^^  ^^iS^s'SS 

terms.  Yoa  caxinot  afford  to  bay  a  bicycle,  tires  or  son* 
dries  without  learning  what  we  offer  you.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Oapt  K.54.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


T  Ti  tr\j  rruTir 

%VMDSkVOffrH-AU  5EAS0A/J 
For  FORD  TOURING  CAR 


Warm  and  snug  in  winter.  Cool  and  comfort- 
able in  summer.  Fits  flush  to  body  of  car— no 
overhang.  Positively  no  rattle  or  soueak.  Fin- 
ished of  same  material  as  used  in  upholstering 
car.  Glass  doors  and  panels  easily  removed 
if  desired  and  set  of  curtains  used  in  their 
place.  Get  full  details  from  your  dealer,  or 
write  to  us  for  illustrated  catalog.  In  ordering 
specify  whether  for  1913, 1914  or  1915  car. 
WADSWORTH  MANUFACTURING  CO, 
1266  Jefferaon  Ave.  Detroit,  Michigan 


the  machine,  wave  good-by  to  a  young 
girl  (his  wife) ,  get  oh  a  sort  of  bicycle 
on  the  front  of  his  biplane  without  any 
apparent  strapping  in  except  the  han- 
dle of  the  steering  wheel  that  he  pulls 
close  in  front  of  him.  Across  the  wide  • 
grass  field  he  gradually  rises,  soars 
higher  and  higher,  until  at  about  a 
thousand  feet  or  more  he  dips  and 
swoops,  then  somersaults  round  and  ' 
round  and  round  in  a  whirling  ball  as 
the  tumblers  do  in  the  circus;  then 
drops  nearly  over  your  head  and  flies 
upside  down;  then  rises  higher,  flying 
backward,  sideways,  falls,  rises,  dips- 
like"  a  bird  gone  mad.  At  last  he  comes 
swooping  down  and  alights  at  the  end 
of  the  great  green  field. 

They're  Still  Hill  People 

OF  course  you  can't  see  the  fair  in  a 
day  or  two  days  or  three.  And  if 
you  stay  long  in  San  Francisco  you 
won't  want  to  leave  at  all.  Up  and 
down  and  around  the  hills,  you  con- 
stantly ^ee  houses  that  you  wish  you 
could  immediately  go  and  live  in.  For 
in  what  other  city  can  you  sit  on  a  hill- 
side— only  millionaires  sit  on  hilltops — 
with  a  view  of  sea  and  mountains  below 
and  beyond  you?  Where  else  in  the 
world,  outside  of  a  Maxfield  Parrish 
picture,  is  there  a  city  rising  gayly 
on  the  top  of  sugar-loaf  hills  a^nd  filled 
with  people  whose  attitude  of  mind  ex- 
actly matches  their  hilltops? 

In  other  cities  people  live  in  long, 
narrow  canons  called  streets,  under  a 
blanket  of  soot  called  greed,  ^nd  they 
scurry  around  like  ants  carrying  great 
loads  ten  times  as  big  as  they  are  up 
steep  hills — only  to  tumble  down  with 
them  again  on  the  other  side.  The  peo- 
ple of  other  cities  are  valley  people, 
their  perception  bounded  by  the  high 
walls  of  the  skyscrapers  they  have 
themselves  erected  in  the  name  of  prog- 
ress. The  San  Franciscans,  though 
they,  too,  are  building  in  the  valley 
'canons  of  office  buildings  in  which  they 
work,  are  still  hill  people,  and  their 
horizon  is  rimmed  by  sea  and  sky. 

I  suppose  the  metamorphosis  has 
come  little  by  little  all  across  our 
great  wide  spirit-awakening  country; 
but  I  feel  as  though  I  had  acquired 
from  the  great  free  West  a  more  direct 
outlook,  a  simpler,  less  encumbered  view> 
of  life.  You  can't  live  in  contact  with 
people  anywhere  without  unconsciously 
absorbing  a  'little  of  their  habits,  a. 
tinge  of  their  point  of  view,  and  in  even; 
a  little  time  you  find  you  have  sloughed 
off  the  skin  of  Eastern  hidebound  de-, 
pendence  upon  ease  and  luxury,  and| 
hitherto  indispensable  details  dwindle, 
to  unimportance. 


West  Wind 


{Continued  from  page  11) 


SEND  FOR  THIS 
CATALOG 

— worth  its  weight  in  gold  to 
you.  It  is  a  remarkable  build- 
ing book,  full  of  valuable  in- 
formation to  anyone  who  is  pre- 
paring to  build.  Contains  130 
houses,  photographed  and  de- 
scribed, with  floor  plans,  etc. 
Many  priced  below  $1,000. 

Fall  building  is  starting.  Let's  get 
busy  on  your  house  now,  while  all 
conditions  are  favorable  — lumber  is 
lower  now  than  it  has  been  in  years 
before.  But  first  get  the  book.  It  is 
free  to  home  builders.  It  has  saved 
other  people  thousands  of  dollars — 
why  not  let  it  save  you  hundreds? 

Write  or  wire  for  full  information 
and  big  free  building  book 


Mecca  $300 


LEWIS-BUILT  HOMES 

Combine  Style,  Qaality  and  Economy — $248  and  up 
The  Lewis-Built  cut-to-fit  method  simply  means  pre- 
paring the  house  at  the  mills,  sawing  and  working  the 
lumber  to  fit,  stamping  and  numbering  the  pieces,  de- 
tailing full  directions  for  erection  and  shipping  direct 
to  you,  all  ready  to  erect.  This  saves  you  time,  ex- 
pense, labor,  waste  and  worry.  Insures  best  grade  of 
lumber.  Price  includes  hardware,  paint,  glass,  varnish,  plaster, 
nails  —  everything.  Instructions  for  mmu  i  im  ^ 
erection  simple  a«  A-B-C. 


T 


Lewis  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  980.  Bay  City.  Mich. 

Western  Branch,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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struck,"  announced  Henry.  "They  want 
10  cents  more  an  hour.  The  Green  Com- 
mittee's sitting  in  the  case.  But  I'll 
carry  your  clubs.  I  didn't  know, 
though,  if  you'd  care  to  go  round  that 
way." 

Amy  looked  at  Henry  and  she  looked 
at  Ray.  Suddenly  she  felt  as  she  had 
not  felt  before  the  burning  need  of  de- 
ciding between  them  that  very  instant. 
She  felt  tired  and  old  and  unutterably 
weary  of  the  tension  of  the  situation. 
But,  womanlike,  she  temporized  and 
shifted  the  responsibility.  "Henry," 
she  said  very  slowly,  "I  don't  believe 
that  I  want  to  play  around  without  a 
caddie.  You  know  I'm  always  losing  my 
ball.  Suppose  you  and  Ray  play  a 
round,  and  I'll  go  round  with  you.  And 
suppose — suppose  you — you  two  put  up 
a  bet  on  it  (something  really  big,  some- 
thing you  really  want)  just  to  make  it 
more  exciting — "  She  looked  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  nervously  opened  and 
shut  her  hands,  hidden  in  the  pockets  of 
her  sport  coat. 

Ray  comprehended  first.  "I'm  game 
for  it,"  he  declared  boldly.  "I  think — 
I  think  it's  a  ripping  good  idea.  And 
may  the  best  man  win." 

Henry  by  this  time  sensed  the  stakes. 
He  looked  Amy  square  in  the  eyes.  "I'm 
on,"  he  announced.  "And — as  Ray  so 
fittingly  remarks — may  the  best  man 
win." 

They  moved  off  without  another  word. 
Amy  waited  until  they  had  got  their 
clubs  and  then  the  three  of  them  went 
out  toward  the  cool  greenness  of  the 
links.  Ray  teed  up  first. 

"This  is  for  one  round  only,"  he  said, 
affirming  rather  than  asking.  The 
course  was  nine  holes  and  he  was  wont 
to  go  off  his  game  on  the  second  round. 
Hence  his  desire  for  one  round  only. 


"Just  as  you  say,"  said  Henry  with; 
apparent  indifference.  He  usually  was, 
just  getting  warmed  up  with  one  round.: 
But  why  contest  the  point?  ; 

Ray's  drive  was .  loQg  and  straigttfc 
Henry  pulled  his  ever  so  little,  but  both 
were  on  the  green  in  three.  Ray  made  a 
neat  and  accurate  putt,  but  Henry  fell 
six  inches  short  and  it  cost  him  five 
to  drop  into  the  cup. 

Ray  drove,  a  beauty,  landing  only  a 
short  approach  from  the  green.  Henry 
followed  ably,  but  his  putting  was  again 
at  fault.  They  halved  the  hole  in  six. 

STILL  no  one  spoke.  Amy,  watching 
the  set  faces  of  the  two  men,  began  to 
feel  a  little  sick.  The  whole  thing  seemed 
so  silly  and  yet  was  in  such  deadly  I 
earnest.  She  wondered  frantically  why  i 
she  had  been  idiot  enough  to  suggest 
any  such  thing.  "Of  all  ridiculous  situ- 
ations," she  scolded  herself,  "this  is  the 
most  absurd  I  ever,  got  myself  in.  It 
doesn't  seem  as  though  it  can  be  real. 
Henry— Henry  and  Ray  Lowrie  playing 
golf  with  me  for  the  stake.  I'm  a  per- 
fect fool,  that's  what  I  am.  Oh-h-h!" 
The  last  was  said  aloud,  for  Ray  drove 
from  the  third  tee  a  perfect  wonder  of 
a  drive,  over  the  little  silver  pool  in  the 
valley  of  the  links,  over  the  clump  of 
shrubbery  that  formed  a  dreadful  haz- 
ard, well  on  the  way  to  the  third  green. 
It  was  a  long  hole. 

Henry  sliced  and  fell  short  even  of 
the  pool — one  of  those  piffling,  uncertain 
drives  that  so  exasperate  the  one  who 
makes  it.  Henry  said  something  very 
profane  under  his  breath  as  he  started 
off.  And  Ray  was  smiling.  The  smile, 
however,  did  not  last,  for  he  overajp- 
proached  and  took  three  to  get  on  thft 
green.  Two  putts  were  his  portion  also. 
They  halved  that  hole  as  well  as  the 

Mi 
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»3000 

In  Rewards 

This  amount  will  be 
divided  during  the  year 
among  students  in  the 
Denby  Business -Build- 
ing and  Sales  Efficiency 
Service. 

The  course  will  cover  one 
year  from  the  date  of  entry 
and  will  consist  of  thirty-six 
lessons,  issued  at  the  rate  of 
three  a  month.  It  will  be  di- 
vided into  four  quarterly  peri- 
ods. Students  may  enter  at  any 
time,  and  each  one's  work  will 
receive  individual  attention. 
$1000  will  be  awarded  No- 
vember 1, 1916,  to  the  student 
who  has  shown  the  most  ap- 
titude, whether  he  has  taken 
the  entire  course  or  only  part 
of  it  at  that  time.  $2000 
additional  will  be  distributed  in 
subsidiary  awards  during  the  year. 
Photographs  of  the  victors  will  be 
published  from  time,  to  time  in 
our  national  advertising. 
Only  persons  nominated  by  Denby 
owners  are  eligible.  The  training 
will  be  of  exceptional  value  to 
every  student. 

The  judges,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final,  are 

Garvin  Denby, 

President,  Denby  Motor  Truck  Co. 
J.  Walter  Drake, 

President,  Hupp  Motor  Car  Co. 
Carl  S.  von  Poettgen, 

Advertising  Counsel 
Detailed  information  will  be  fur- 
nished on  request. 


To  Dealers 

Denby  merchandising  and  dealer 
co-operation  on  the  entire  Denby 
line  are  so  thorough,  so  distinc- 
tive and  so  efficient  that  our 
representatives  have  been  very 
successful. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  or  see  responsible  dealers 
where  there  is  now  no  local 
Den  by  man. 


Solving  the  Problem  of 
"Making  it  Pay" 

The  development  of  ninety  percent  of  the  smaller  business  concerns 
of  the  country  is  sharply  restricted  by  the  limited  field  they  are  able 
to  reach.  To  grow  they  must  first  widen  their  field  of  delivery — 
increase  the  size  of  the  "neighborhood"  they  serve.  Then  they  must 
be  equipped  to  take  advantage,  in  a  sales  sense,  of  the  added  possi- 
bilities for  business. 

To  accomplish  both  these  ends — to  assure  the  owner  that  he  can 
"make  the  truck  pay" — we  have  inaugurated,  in  connection  with 
the  new  light-delivery  Denby,  perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  plan 
that  modern  business  conditions  have  produced — the 

DENBY 

Business 'Building  and  Sales  Efficiency  Service 


This  service — an  outline  of  which  is  given  in  the 
adjoining  column — is  designed  to  train  the  student 
thoroughly  in  every  branch  of  retail  salesmanship 
and  business-building. 

The  driver  of  the  truck,  who  comes  in  close  per- 
sonal contact  with  customers  and  sees  many  who 
seldom  come  to  the  store,  is  the  logical  person  to 
take  it.  But  it  is  free  to  any  person  named  by  the 
purchaser  of  the  truck — and  it  is  the  best  that 
experts  can  prepare. 


The  course  will  take  up  such  matters  as  increas- 
ing the  average  size  of  the  order;  developing  neigh- 
borhood friendships;  using  one  customer  to  obtain 
others;  introducing  new  goods;  dozens  of  other 
vital  factors. 

It  will  add  at  least  one  real  salesman  to  the  force 
— and  he  will  have  a  financial  stimulus  to  work 
hard.  It  places  at  the  service  of  the  small  busi- 
ness the  same  sales  efficiency  that  distinguishes 
its  larger  competitor. 


The  Denby  Line  Now  Includes  %-ton,  1-ton 
l!/2-ton  and  2 -ton  Units 


Denby  trucks  are  produced  by  an  organization  of  long 
experience,  which  has  been  identified  with  some  of  the 
few  great  successes  of  the  industry. 

They  are  made  in  a  new  plant,  free  alike  from  obsolete 
parts,  machinery  or  ideas.  We  have  recently  purchased 
another  factory  to  give  us  needed  room— which  affords  us 
five  and  six-tenths  acres  of  ground  space  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  manufacture  of  trucks. 

Internal -gear  Axles 

The  internal-gear  axle  and  Hotchkiss  drive  have  been  a 
feature  of  Denby  trucks  from  the  beginning.  Modern 


engineering  practice  shows — and  the  lessons  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  emphasize  —  that  this  is  the  ideal  form  of  pro- 
pulsion for  trucks. 

Many  engineers  of  note  will  tell  you  that  all  other  types 
will  be  superseded  by  it  in  the  near  future. 

The  unit  power-plant,  extra  large  springs,  sturdy  frame 
and  cast  tank  radiator  are  other  features  which  have 
helped,  in  little  over  a  year,  to  place  the  Denby  in  the 
forefront  of  public  appreciation. 

A  wide  range  of  chassis  and  body  modifications  enable  us  to  tit  a  Denby 
iruck  exactly  to  any  business.  7  he  prices  of  the  larger  Denby  models  are: 
Type  B.  1  ton,  $147S-,  Type  D,  1 'a  ions.  $1685;  Type  E,  2  tons,  $1^8^. 


Whether  your  business  be  small  or  large,  write 
us  for  Particulars  regarding  the  truck  you  need 


Denby  Motor  Truck  Company 

401  Holbrook  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


30 
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a  Team  of  Motors 


WITH  National  "Highway"  twelve 
cylinder  car,  you  really  drive  a  team 
of  six  cylinder  motors.  You  then  experi- 
ence the  exhilaration  and  pride  formerly  enjoyed 
by  driving  your  spanking  team  of  thoroughbreds. 


The  ease  and  smoothness 
with  which  this  new  "High- 
way Twelve"  glides  over  the 
roads  is  beyond  your  con- 
ception until  you  have  tried 
it.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
power  that  swells  or  dimin- 
ishes without  shifting  gears 

Until  you  have  held  this 
wheel — felt  the  dominancy  of 
its  flexible  power — until  you 
have  ridden  with  the  serenity  of 

$1690 


"HIGHWAY 
SIX 


'HIGHWAY" 
TWELVE 


sailing — until  then  you  have  not 
enjoyed  the  latest  and  maximum 
in  motoringcomfortand  pleasure. 
Its  performance  eclipses  its 
$1990  price. 

A^o/iona/built  the  first  American 
Sixes,  and  National  Sixes  of  today 
are  favorites  among  the  owners 
of  better  grade  cars.  The  Twelve 
is  born  of  the  Six,  and  the  same 
factory,  the  same  management, 
now  offer  "Highway"  models  in 
both  six  and  twelve  cylinder  cars. 

$1990    ^^^rx°"^  $2375 


Ask  any  National  dealer  or  write  direct  for  details  of  "Six  '  and  "Twelve." 
NATIONAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 

For  fifteen  years  succeasful  builders  of  high  gradj  cars 


ave  Vovf  Old  7ire3 


For  over  three  years  European  motorists 
have  been  getting  from  lU.(K)i)  to  ir),OUI) 
miles  out  of  their  tires  by  half  -  soling  " 
them  with  Steel  Studded  Treads. 

In  eifcht  months  20,000  American  motoriste 
have  ft»ilowed  their  example  aiui  are  saving 
$50  to  $200  a  year  in  tire  expen.sc. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  ^omT^ pre- 
pay express  and  allow  you  to  he  the  jud^^'e. 
Durable  Treads  doiil>le  tlie  life  of  yourtires  and 
are  8"ld  under  a  signed  guarantee  for  5,000 
miles  without  puncture.  Apidied  in  your 
own  garage  in  thirty  minutes. 

Special  Discount  "fTet',"  "rry 

first  Bhipment  direct  trom  factory.  A  postal  will 
get  full  information  and  sample  within  a  week. 
State  size  of  tires.   Don't  wait--write  today. 

Address  the  nearest  ofB<-c. 

THE  COLORADO  TIRE  &  LEATHER  CO. 

91  IB  Trend  RIdg. .  Driivpr,  Colo. 

Ilppl.  I  IIB,  Box  'liti,  Chicago 
II!)B  Woolworlh  Bldg.,  New  York 


JOY  FOR 
PIPE  SMOKERS 


Eutopia  Mixture 

Sold  by  Mail  Only 


You  cannot  get  its  equal  in  rich- 

ne.ss,  flavor,  aroma  and  quality  for  any  price  at  ret 
An  aromatic  Wend  of  the  choice.st  North  ('an.lina,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Turkish,  Perique,  Latakia  and  Havana 
tobaccos.    Aged — not  flavored. 

Send  for  1  lb.  at  our  risk.  Smoke  ten  pipefuls  and  if 
you  like  it  send  us  the  price,  $1.50,  within  ten  days— or 
return  at  our  expense.  Unless  you  send  the  money 
with  order,  please  give  bank  or  commercial  reference. 

Tliree  hlen<is— medium,  mild  and  extra  mild,  Send  40c 
for  Jf-lb.  trial  order  without  pipe  ;  if  not  satisfactory 
nioney  will  be  returned.  Order  today.  Booklet  on  request. 
Cameron  Tobacco  Co..  Semmes  and  9[h  Sts.,  Dept.  B,  Richmond,  Va. 


French  Briar  Pipe  rppf 
with  first  order  1  ixLL 


Get  today  the  October 


BASEBALL 


All  News-stands 


MAGAZINE 


15c  the  copy 


Only  magazine  devoted  to  l)aseball — official  orjOjan  of  the 
Baseball  Players'  Fraternity  —  Vma  pictorial  section — the 
best  in(m\s  magazine  i)ublished. 

Oct.  issue  \.e\h"WHO  WILL  WIN  THE  PENNANTS'*. 

A  Postal-card  will  bring  you  sample  copy  of  recent  issue. 
The  Baseball  Magazine  Company,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


second.  Both  of  them  were  getting 
warm,  and  both  of  them  were  getting 
nervous.  Behind  them  trailed  along 
Amy,  warm  and  nervous  and  cold  and 
nervous  by  turns,  and  with  her  sense  of 
humor  entirely  out  of  working  order. 

Henry  lost  the  fourth  hole.  They 
halved  the  fifth  after  some  frightful 
putting  by  both. 

On  the  sixth  hole  Henry  rallied  and 
made  it  in  five  to  Ray's  disgusted  seven. 

Ray's  loss  disconcerted  him  some- 
what, and  he  drove  wild.  To  be  sure, 
Henry  was  not  much  better.  They  did 
some  desperate  iron  work  and  halved 
the  seventh,  glaring  at  each  other  over 
it. 

Henry  gritted  his  teeth  when  he  drove 
for  the  eighth.  He  gritted  them  to  good 
purpose,  too,  for  his  drive  was  true.  A 
short  mashie,  two  accurate  putts,  and 
he  was  in.  Ray  was  not  so  fortunate. 
His  drive  was  mediocre,  his  approach 
fell  short,  and  his  putting  was  erratic. 
He  lost  the  hole. 

Amy's  heart  gave  an  excited  bounce. 
She  ran  over  the  score  mentally.  Ray 
had  won  the  first  and  fourth  holes; 
Henry  the  sixth  and  eighth.  They  had 
halved  the  second,  third,  fifth,  and 
seventh.  Therefore  the  ninth  hole  would 
decide.  As  they  teed  up  she  summoned 
her  self-possession  and  looked  at  them 
critically,  gauging  them  and  herself. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  look 
at  her  at  all.  They  simply  addressed 
themselves  to  the  business  in  hand.  But 
ju.st  before  he  drove  Ray  did  turn  and 
look  at  her- — a  very  short  and  very 
searching  glance  (and  she  acknowl- 
edged it  with  a  sudden,  panicky  thrill), 
a  look  of  entire,  satisfied  possession. 
And  that  instant's  glance  decided  her. 
She  knew  then  that  Henry  had  to  win, 
that  Henry  must  win,  that  if  he  did  not 
win,  that  if  he  left  her,  she  would  be 
forever  desolate.  She  knew  that  she 
hated  Ray — that  she  had  always  hated 
and  despised  him. 

HENRY  drove  first.  He  sliced.  Amy 
speculated  desperately  that  it  meant 
two,  perhaps  three,  to  get  on  the  green. 
She  watched  Ray  drive  with  a  horrible 
feeling  of  fatality.  It  was  a  better 
drive  than  Henry's,  but  he  pulled  slight- 
ly and  his  ball  disappeared  in  the  high 
grass  near  the  hedge  at  the  side  of  the 
hole  (this  was  the  boundary  hedge  of 
the  links).  Still,  a  niblick  well  played 
would  land  him  on  the  green.  With  no 
very  clear  idea  of  what  she  was  going 
to  do,  she  followed  Ray's  ball. 

"I'll  help  you  find  it,"  she  said  stupid- 
ly. He  flung  her  a  grateful  but  still 
conquering  smile,  and  they  walked  over 
the  smooth  turf  side  by  side.  Henry 


was  thirty  feet  away  scuffling  about 
with  his  iron. 

"I  think  it  went  here,"  said  Ray,  and 
headed  toward  a  place  where  the  grass 
was  thick  and  short.  Amy  stood  still, 
but  mechanically  pushed  the  grass  away 
before  her.  Before  she  realized  it  the 
ball  was  there  under  her  foot.  She 
looked  up  quickly.  Ray  was  intent,  his 
back  toward  her.  She  did  not  look  at 
Henry.  There  was  no  need;  Henry 
never  saw  anything  anyway.  She  put 
her  hand  down  and  picked  up  that  ball 
and  slid  it  into  her  pocket,  all  in  one 
deft  motion.  Then  she  went  on  brush- 
ing the  grass  about,  ostensibly  search- 
ing eagerly,  carefully. 

They  beat  over  every  inch  of  that 
grass  for  half  a  dozen  yards.  Henry 
came  and  helped.  Ray  got  hotter  and 
hotter  and  madder  and  madder  and 
more  desperate.  Amy  sought  diligently. 

At  last  Ray  flung  up  his  head.  "I 
give  it  up.  "The  ball's  lost.  It's  your 
hole,  Henry." 

"And  my  round,"  suggested  Henry 
mildly. 

"Yes,"  exploded  Ray. 

Henry  dropped  his  clubs  and  was  at 
Amy's  side  in  two  bounds.  He  flung  one 
mighty  arm  about  her — the  modest  and 
scrupulous  Henry  who  had  never  before 
ventured  on  such  boldness!  He  was 
laughing. 

"You  didn't  have  your  usual  luck, 
Ray,"  he  said,  "but  you'll  have  to  abide 
by  the  result.  Give  him  back  his  ball. 
Amy,  you  little  cheat." 

Amy  obediently  put  her  hand  in  her 
pocket  and  held  out  the  ball  to  Ray,  on 
the  palm  of  her  hand. 

"You  had  it!"  cried  Ray,  staring,  un- 
believing. He  did  not  wear  his  conquer- 
ing look  now. 

"Yes,  she  had  it,"  said  Henry.  "Lit- 
tle West  Wind  breezed  away  with  it,  I 
fear." 

Without  another  word  Ray  Lowrie 
turned  and  marched  up  the  hill  to  the 
clubhouse.  Henry  watched  him  con- 
tentedly. "I  guess  that  last  touch  would 
have  satisfied  even  Miss  Henrietta 
Bird,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "What's  the 
matter.  Amy?  You  seem  dazed."  He 
tightened  his  arm  about  her.  "Lord  love 
you,  honey.  When  I  saw  you  pick  up 
that  ball  and  put  it  in  your  little  coat 
pocket  I  could  have  turned  three  somer- 
saults backward.  And  I  wanted  him  to 
know  that  I  knew — you  don't  begrudge 
me  that  bit  of  satisfaction,  do  you?  You 
may  as  well  give  me  a  kiss,"  he  went  on, 
putting  a  finger  under  her  chin  and 
turning  her  face  up  to  his,  "for  every- 
one on  the  club  veranda  is  staring  at  us, 
and  this'll  save  us  the  trouble *of  an- 
nouncing our  engagement." 


A  Doctor's  Point  of  View 

TRAUMA  AND  TUBERCULOSIS   :   By  JOHN  B.  HUBER,  M.  D. 


ONE  of  the  manifold  phases  of  tu- 
berculosis is  its  relation  to  blows, 
hurts,  and  wounds;  doctors  call  these 
latter  traumata.  In  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis, as  in  most  other  infections,  there 
are  two  elements:  the  weakened  bodily 
condition  and  the  specific,  essential 
germ.  Predispositions — as  starvation  or 
exposure — are  weakening  factors  that 
render  the  body  a  congenial  soil  for  the 
germ  to  thrive  in.  As  to  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  probably  none  of  us  has  ever 
been  able  to  keep  entirely  clear  of  it; 
and  the  reason  we  do  not  all  die  of  the 
disease  lies  in  the  virile  constitutions  of 
those  who  escape,  whose  bodies  are  in- 
fertile soil  for  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
which  can  multiply  and  spread  its  noi- 
some influence  only  in  vitiated,  degen- 
erated, debased  tissues. 

The  fact  is,  most  people  have  at  one 
time  or  another  had  at  least  a  touch 
of  tuberculosis — to  die,  nevertheless,  of 
some  other  malady.  Jeder  Mensch  hat 
am  ende  ein  bischen  Tuberculose  is  a 
statement  amply  made  good  by  autop- 
sies, in  which  from  70  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  bodies  examined,  of  people  who 
have  succumbed  to  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
besides  those  dying  of  old  age,  have 
shown  traces  at  least  of  either  healed 
or  latent  tuberculosis. 

Now,  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  the  great 
English  physician  who  edited  that 
great  book,  to  be  found  in  most  li- 
braries, on  "Dangerous  Trades,"  has 
studied  how  traumata,  incurred  espe- 
cially in  occupational  accidents,  pre- 
dispose to  tuberculosis.  Here  is  about 
the  way  of  it:  There  is  in  most  bodies 
a  tuberculous  focus  which  ordinarily 
lies  latent  and  harmless.  When  a  hurt 
is  received  the  germs  are  carried  from 


that  focus  by  way  of  lymph  or  blood 
channels  to  the  site  of  the  injury.  Re- 
sistan'ce  in  the  injured  tissues  has  been 
lowered  by  the  hurt,  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus gets  a  firm  implantation  in  it,  and 
local  tuberculosis  is  set  up.  Such  an 
inflammation  frequently  extends  until 
it  becomes  generalized  in  the  body, 
reaching  in  time  the  lungs. 

Here  are  a  few  instances  among 
all  too  many:  A  young  girl,  to  all 
appearances  perfectly  healthy,  was, 
while  crossing  a  street,  knocked  down 
by  a  cab.  Her  chest  was  injured,  but 
no  bones  were  broken.  An  hour  after 
the  accident  she  spat  blood;  five 
months  later  she  died  of  consumption. 
Again:  A  man  who  had  never  lost  time 
through  illness  fell  only  six  feet  from 
a  scaffolding,  injuring  his  right  hip 
and  chest  against  a  brick  wall.  He 
thought  little  of  this  until  nine  days 
after,  when  he  spat  blood.  Six  weeks 
after  the  accident  he  developed  pleurisy 
and  a  few  months  after  that  consump- 
tion. Claiming  in  court  that  the  lung 
disease  resulted  from  the  accident,  he 
got  full  compensation  from  his  em- 
ployer, but  he  lived  only  two  months 
after  the  verdict  in  his  favor.  A  like 
fatal  issue  came  upon  a  miner  who, 
while  emptying  a  freight  car,  fell 
over  its  side,  bruising  his  chest.  Again, 
a  workingman  previously  believed  to 
have  been  healthy  strained  himself  lift- 
ing a  heavy  iron  plate.  He  suffered 
severe  and  acute  pain  in  the  back.  Next 
day  he  spat  blood;  and  the  bleeding  re- 
curred several  times  during  the  next 
four  days.  He  returned  to  his  employ- 
ment and  followed  it  some  months; 
however,  within  a  year  of  the  strain, 
he  died  of  consumption. 


for  the  Wattk  with  the  Purple  Ribbon 


I   Ask  to  be  shown  the  inside 

— for  it's  the  inside  of  a  watch  thqt 
proves  its  real  worth.  The  inside  of 
"the  Watch  that  wears  the  Purple" 
is,  like  the  outside,  finished  with 
artistic  and  expert  workmanship. 
Every  movement  is  marked  care- 
fully—number of  jewels,  adjust- 
ments, whether  double  roller,  etc., 
is  stamped  right  on  the  plates. 


The  Extra-  Thin  Watch 

A  watch  you  will  always  be  proud  of 
and  a  watch  that  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  for  accuracy.  All  move- 
ments and  cases  fully  guaranteed. 

See  Your  Jeweler — 

He  has  or  can  get  South  Bend  Watches. 
Send  for  6S-tat»  Co<a/««— Illustrated  in 
color — showing  all  the  Chesterfield 
series,  the  Studebaker  Railroad  grades, 
the  Ladies'  Dainty  models  and  many 
others.  It  also  describes 
our  Special  Club  Offer. 

South  Bend  Watch  Co. 

39  Studebaker  Street 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
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Forty  Years  Hence 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

"From  then  on  I  could  not  move.  I 
remained  rooted  on  the  sidewalk,  my 
eyes  hideously  held  by  that  name.  At 
intervals  the  list  would  be  taken  off, 
then  would  reappear,  changed.  For  a 
long  time  the  name  which  was  my  fear 
remained  untouched.  Then  they  began 
to  get  at  it  too.  Already  it  had  been 
changed  from  A.  D.  Willard  to  A.  T. 
Willard.  Then  it  became  A.  T.  Willar. 
Then  A.  T.  Millar.  It  remained  thus  a 
long  time,  then  finally  blazed  before 
my  eyes,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Millar  and  child — 
and  I  was  done." 

AT  this  point  the  old  man  would  sit 
•  on  the  grass,  nursing  his  knee,  and 
when  after  a  moment  he  turned  his 
eyes  upward  to  the  visitor  they  were 
blue  and  untroubled  and  held  just  a 
trace  of  childish  eagerness. 

"It's  then,"  he  would  say,  "that  I  got 
my  idea  and  bought  my  little  knife.  No 
one  would  have  known  I  had  such  an 
idea,  I  was  so  quiet.  I  waited  patiently 
till  the  war  was  over  and  they  had 
caught  the  Emperor ;  then  I  went  to  see 
them.  I  said :  'Please,  now,  give  him 
to  me!' 

"They  put  me  here  to  wait  while 
it's  being  arranged.  You  see,  it  seems 
there  has  to  be  treaties.  But  they  will 
let  me  do  it  soon.  The  knife  is  very 
sharp. 

"They  will  take  him  from  the  island 
where  they  keep  him,  they  will  bring 
him  to  me;  they  will  tie  him  to  a  stick, 
and  then" — his  voice  became  altogether 
small  now — "and  then,  and  then,  and 
then  I  will  cut  him  up  all  to  little 
pieces,  thus!" 

He  raised  his  knife,  holding  it  deli- 
cately between  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and  sliced  the  air  before  him  in  long, 
slender  strips. 

"You  see,  I  know  how  to  do  it.  Very 
well.  For  I  was  a  surgeon  when 
voung;  I  was  a  surgeon  during  the 
Great  War." 

Going  out  of  the  asylum,  the  visitor 
was  apt  to  stop  at  the  gate  and  to 
question  its  white-haired  guard.  "Why 
is  it,"  the  visitor  would  ask,  "that  you 
people  have  not  told  the  old  man?  The 
old  man  with  the  knife  and  stone.  Why 
is  it  you  have  not  told  him  that  the 
Emperor  is  dead,  that  he  died  thirty 
years  ago  on  his  desert  isle?" 

And  the  white-haired  guard  would  al- 
ways answer:  "God  bless  you,  we  never 
tell  him.  We  would  never  think  of  tell- 
ing him.  He's  too  happy,  the  dear,  in 
his  expectations!" 

Safety  First 

BY  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 

I CANNOT  endorse  too  strongly  the 
splendid  movement  now  carried  on 
by  our  railways  and  traction  companies 
for  safeguarding  in  every  possible  way 
the  life  of  the  traveling  public.  I 
sliudder  to  think  what  would  happen 
if  the  traveling  public  was  killed. 
Whenever  I  read  over  the  instructions 
and  rules  of  conduct  now  printed  by 
our  best  railways  for  the  promotion  of 
safety  I  glow  with  pleasure.  My  only 
complaint  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
of  them.  I  venture  to  propose  a  few 
additional  ones  as  follows: 

1.  In  alighting  from  a  train  do  not 
attempt  to  throw  yourself  out  of  the 
window.   It  is  a  silly  thing  to  do. 

2.  Do  not  alight,  in  fact  do  not  even 
descend,  until  the  train,  or  at  least  a 
considerable  part  of  it,  has  stopped. 

3.  Do  not  try  to  stop  a  train  by  seiz- 
ing it  by  the  cowcatcher.  It  is  mere 
madness. 

4.  Never  lie  down  across  the  rails  in 
front  of  an  incoming  train. 

5.  Never  attempt  to  jump  from  the 
roof  of  a  train  to  the  roof  of  the 
depot. 

6.  Remember  the  danger  of  crossing 
a  level  crossing  with  a  horse  and  buggy. 
Do  not  do  it.  Get  the  buggy  over  first, 
safely  and  quietly;  then  the  horse — 
or  mule  as  the  case  may  be — last  of  all 
yourself. 

7.  In  a  railway  depot  do  not  stick 
your  head  through  the  ticket  wicket  at 
the  moment  when  the  clerk  is  about  to 
slam  it  down. 

8.  Do  not  heap  dangerously  heavy 
luggage  in  the  rack  over  your  head. 
Put  it  over  somebody  else. 

9.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  things  too. 
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I  Believe  in  This  Shingle 

A  roof  of  these  shinfrles  is 
more  handsome  than  slate. 
The  colors  are  gray  or  red 
and  green  slate  surfaced. 
The'se  shingles  do  not 
buckle,  split,  nor  rattle. 
Nor  do  they  give  the  roof 
the  monotonous,  flat  regu-  "Double  width 
larity  that  slate  does.  They 

are  wedge  shaped,  are  built  up  so  that  the  butt  end  is 
treble  thickness,  and  go  on  the  roof  as  wooden  shingles 


of  I 
do.  ■ 


PATE.N'TED 

are  less  expensive  and  lighter  than  slate.  They 
will  not  crack  nor  blow  loose.  Double  Midtli 
halves  cost  of  laying-. 

With  a  roof  of  Neponset  Shingles  you  have 
seven  thicknesses  of  weatherproof  material  be- 
tween the  weather  and  your  roofboards.  One 
thickness  of  the  same  material  in  PAROID 
ROOFING  has  lasted  16  years. 

Finally,  Neponset  Shingles  are  spark  proof. 

BIRD   &  SON  182  Neponset 

Established  1795  EastWalpole, 


On  request,  we  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  our  book — 

"Repairing  &  Building" 

This  book  contains  most  valu- 
able information  and  .suggestions 
on  biiildine  and  repairing.  Also 
tells  the  whole  story  of  .Neponset 
Shingles  and  other  Neponset 


Building  Products 


Street 
,  Mass. 


CHICAGO,  1434  Monadnock  BIdg.      NEW  YORK     WASHINGTON     SAN  FRANCISCO 
Canadian  Office  and  Plant :  Hamilton,  Ont. 


When  you  move  to  a  new  home 

BE  careful  what  shade  rollers  are  put  up  on  your 
windows.    More  window  shades  are  pulled  out  of 
shape,  cracked  and  torn  by  poor  shade  rollers  than  ever 
wear  out.  If  you  insist  upon  having  your 
shades  fitted  with  Hartshorn's  Improved 
Shade  Rollers  your  shades  will  not  soon  be  torn  and  cracked. 
No  tacks  are  necessary.    Used  in  over  10,000,000  homes. 

FREE .  Send  for  valuable  book,  "How  to  Get  the  Best  Service  from  Your 
Shade  Rollers."  When  you  buy,  insist  on  getting  Hartshorn's;  always 
look  for  the  signature. 


HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 


Stewart  Hartshorn  Co. 
E.  Newark,  N.  J. 


Now  Every  Home  Can  Have  A 

Vanophone— $1 2 


A  Wonderful  Player  at  a  Wonderful  Price 

Here's  the  crowning  achievement  among 
^musical  instruments.    A  phonogTaph  with 
►unique  and  novel  features  of  refinement,  with 
a  volume  and  purity  of  tone  unsurpassed  by 
any  other        higher-priced  talking  machine.    The  music  profession 
stands  amazed  at  its  perfection  of  reproductive  quality.   The  Vano- 
phone  is  beautifully  enameled  ia  black  and  gold.  The  powerful  motor 
is  sure,  smooth,  and  absolutely  noiseless.    Has  the  exclusive  automatic  brake. 
Yet  itweighsonly  12pounds.  Its  range  of  enjoyment  is  greater  than  any  other,  for 
home,  club,  dances,  house  parties  and  outings.  Plays  10  or  12  inch  disc  records. 

Beautiful  FREE  Book  Explains  All-Get  Your  Copy  Today 

ed.  But  be  yourown  judge.  WriteforFREE 
Book— write  now,  before  you  forget  it. 
DEALERS  —  Thousands  of  dealers  are 


Don't  buy  a  phonograph  till  you  have 
seen  this  marvelous  Vanophone.  We  tell 
you  all  in  a  beautiful  illustrated  book.  Tells 
you  how  harsh,  rasping  sounds  have  been 
overcome  in  this  newest  musical  creation. 
No  longer  need  to  pay  huge  prices.  The 
Vanophone  is  just  what  you  have  been  look- 
ing for.  You  should  have  it.  Every  Vano- 
phone is  guaranteed  or  your  money  refund- 


cashing  in  on  the  tremendous  populanty  of 
the  Vanophone.  Druggists,  Stntioners.  Hardware 
Dealers.  Merchants,  should  write  at  once.  _We 
Bend  yon  complete  proposition,  with  your  prices 
and  profits.  Put  the  Vanophone  on  year  selling 
etnff.  Write  us  today. 
Aildress  Dept  10 


THE  GARFORD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Elyria,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  the  Hicbest  Grade  Telephone  Equipment  In  the  World 
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Bent 
Bones 

That  Were 
Bent  by 
Pointed 
Shoes 


Straight 
Bones 

That  Grew 
Straight  in 
Educator 
Shoeg 


Leave  Them  as 
Nature  Made  Them 

NATURE  never  intended  your  delicatt 
foot  bones  to  be  bent  and  twisted 
in  narrow  fancy  shoes;  never  intended 
the  corns,  bunions,  ingrowing  nails,  fallen 
arches,  etc.,  which  come  from  those  bent  bones. 
Educator  shoes  are  made  in  the  shape  of  nor- 
mal natural  feel — hence  never  bend  bones 
or  cause  foot  agonies.  For  men,  women 
and  children.    Prices  $1.35  up  to  $5.50. 

But  don't  let  anyone  sell  you  a  shoe  that 
has  not  EDUCATOR  stamped  into  the  sole, 
for  you  have  not  the  genuine  orthopaedically 
correct  Educator  shape  which  '  'lets  the  feet 
grow  as  they;  should.  " 

Docs  your  shoe  man  keep  Educators  >  if  not, 
write  for  address  of  dealer  near  you  who  does.  We 
will  also  mail  you  an  unusual  book. "Bent  Bones  Make 
Frantic  Feet";  advice  of  eminent  foot  experts  on  How 
to  Walk ;  How  to  HaveHealthy,  Straight-  Boned  Feet, 
etc.,  Free.    Send  postcard  today. 

Rice  &  Hutchins,  Inc., 
16  High  St. ,  Boston. 


Don  *t  miss  seeing 
the  Educator  Ex- 
hibit at  the  San 
Francisco  Fair 


FowneS 

^  -^GloveSi 


You  are  not  partic- 
ularly interested  in 
the  kind  of  gloves 
your  great-grand- 
father wore. 

You  are  interested  in 
getting  your  money's 
worth  in  glovewear  now. 

But  if  John  Fownes  had 
not  satisfied  your  great- 
grandfather and  other 
particular  persons, — we 
might  not  be  able  to 
make  you  such  good 
gloves  today. 

John  Fownes,  founder, 
set  the  standard  which 
we  have  followed — and 
improved,  —  since  1777. 


P  AXFMX'^^l-E  'DEAS  WANTED.  Manu 

M  X^M.  a  fa'*"turers  want  Owen  l*alents.  Send 

for  3  free  books;  invontions  waiil.pd. 
''tr.  T  (ret  patpnt,  or  no  fee.  Manufacturing  farilitips. 
RICHARD  B.    OWEN,    17   OKen    Btdg.,    tCaihlnKton,    D.  C 
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Coaching  College  Athletes  With 
Moving  Pictures 

BY  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 


THE  late  Mike  Murphy,  the  most  fa- 
mous of  all  athletic  coaches,  was  the 
first  man  to  realize  that  photographs  of 
athletes  in  action  were  real  aids  in  his 
work.  Percy  Haughton,  the  Harvard 
football  coach,  has  gone  Murphy  one 
better  in  making  use  of  the  motion  pic- 
tures to  find  out  what  his  teams  are 
really  doing.  Now  the  motion  camera 
is  a  part  of  the  athletic  equipment  at 
Cambridge,  and  it  is  expected  that  many 
hitherto  unexplainable  weaknesses  may 
be  found  and  corrected  by  a  study  of 
the  films.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
the  presence  of  the  camera  acts  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  men  on  the  field — in 
a  way  they  feel  that  they  are  on  dress 
parade;  it  may  be  possible  to  avoid  the 
eye  of  the  coach,  but  the  lens  is  relent- 
lessly sure. 

Murphy  had  a  way  of  "feeling"  that 
a  man  might  do  better  work ;  sometimes, 
after  a  careful  study,  he  was  at  a  loss 
for  a  recommendation — there  was  some- 
thing that  the  man  was  doing  which 
the  eye  could  not  detect. 

In  such  case  he  brought  in  his  camera 
and  usually  managed  to  find  the  trouble 
on  the  plate. 

Many  of  the  motions  of  an  individual 
athlete  are  too  fast  for  the  eye.  When 
it  is  realized  that  one-tenth  of  a  second 
means  about  one  yard  in  a  hundred- 
yard  da.sh,  the  importance  of  little 
things  will  be  realized.  The  single 
faulty  motion  of  the  hurdler  taking  the 
bars  makes  all  of  the  difference  between 
the  fast  man  and  the  slow  one.  There 
have  been  men  that  could  not  really 
run  fast  in  a  flat  race  who  were  very 
speedy  over  the  hurdles  simply  because 
they  wasted  no  motion  or  effort  in  leap- 
ing across  the  obstructions. 

The  task  of  watching  eleven  athletes 
in  action  in  a  football  game  is  quite 
impossible  for  the  human  eye.  It  is 
equally  important  to  have  a  man  start 
fast  in  football  as  it  is  in  sprinting — 
getting  the  "jump"  on  the  other  man  is 
the  difference  between  a  gain  and  a  loss. 
Coach  Haughton  is  a  theoretical  as 
well  as  a  practical  coach,  and  he  knew 
that,  being  only  an  active  human  be- 
ing, he  could  not  see  everything  that 
happened. 

Therefore  he  took  photographs  of 
plays  that  were  not  going  off  quite  right 
— that  seemed  to  be  perfect,  but  which 
failed  in  execution. 

The  difficulty  that  confronted  him 
was  human  again ;  although  the  camera 
was  fast  enough,  it  had  to  have  an 
operator,  and  no  photographer  could 
possibly  tell  the  exact  second  when  the 
bulb  ought  to  be  pressed.  And,  even  if 
he  did  know  the  second,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  coordinate  eye  and  hand.  The 
movie  camera  offered  the  solution.  With 
a  film  the  whole  play  might  be  taken 
and  then  the  defect  discovered  by  a 
study  of  the  various  pictures. 

The  Movies  at  Harvard 

AVERY  considerable  portion  of  the 
success  of  the  Harvard  elevens  has 
been  due  to  their  machinelike  play,  and 
this  mechanical  perfection  is  due  large- 
ly to  the  films,  which  demonstrate  the 
faults.  It  was  found  that  certain  men 
shifted  their  poise  just  as  the  ball  was 
being  snapped,  and  thus  lost  their 
chance  to  start;  that  others  relaxed 
their  tension  for  just  the  fraction  of 
a  second  before  the  play  was  on,  and 
thus  were  late.  Individual  peculiarities 
of  the  hands — a  thousand  and  one  little 
things  that  even  the  keenest  eye  could 
not  find — appeared  on  the  screen  when 
the  negatives  were  studied  one  by  one. 
The  best  part  of  the  whole  scheme, 
however,  was  the  ability  of  the  coach 
graphically  to  demonstrate  the  faults — 
for  a  great  number  of  them  were  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  men  themselves. 
The  old  adage  that  hitters  are  born 
and  not  made  will  receive  a  jolt  if  the 
camera  plans  work  out.  The  men  can 
see  just  why  they  did  not  hit  the  ball 
or  why  they  always  tipped  or  knocked 
fouls.  Of  course  a  "batting  eye"  will 
be  as  necessary  as  ever;  there  are,  how- 
ever, plenty  of  men  who  can  see  the 
ball,  but  who,  because  of  some  pecul- 
iarity, seldom  hit  fairly. 

It  is  in  track  sports,  however,  that 
the  greatest  good  is  expected  from  the 
film — track  performances  are  a  matter 
of  little  things  done  perfectly.  The  day 
of  great  changes  has  passed;  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  style  of  athletes 


has  been  about  universal,  and  there 
seems  no  chance  that  a  man  may  come 
along  with  revolutionary  changes,  such 
as  the  "crouching"  start  in  the  sprints 
or  the  substitution  of  the  stride  for  the 
jump  over  the  hurdles  or  the  approach 
in  the  high  jump.  In  many  events  the 
limit  of  human  endeavor  is  near  at 
hand,  and  the  lowering  of  records  will 
depend  upon  the  conservation  of  effort 
toward  the  end  desired.  Nearly  every 
big  event  is  now  taken  with  the  motion 
camera  and  is  eagerly  studied  by  coach 
and  athlete  to  learn  if  the  winner  had 
any  new  or  improved  way. 

Jumping  a  la  Film 

THE  remarkable  series  of  photographs 
of  Alma  Richards  of  Cornell  making 
his  record  high  jump  of  6  feet  5  inches 
at  the  relay  races  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  on  Franklin  Field,  Phila- 
delphia, on  April  21  of  the  present  year, 
illustrate  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
jumping  over  a  bar  much  higher  than 
the  jumper's  head.  It  used  to  be  that 
the  jumper  approached  the  bar  from 
an  angle  and  tried  to  "sidle"  over.  That 
style  is  no  more,  and  jumping  is  a  ques- 
tion of  style,  strength,  and  "sand." 
Richards  is  shown  approaching  the  bar 
at  full  speed;  then  he  gives  a  mighty 
leap  straight  into  the  air,  but  as  he 
rises  he  turns  until  the  body  is  almost 
horizontal. 

The  secret  of  his  jumping  is  to  be 
found  in  the  way  that  he  manages  to 
turn  without  weakening  the  force  of 
the  ascent. 

The  hurdle  is  another  "style"  event, 
as  contrasted  with  the  more  natural 
performances.  Kelly  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California  is  the  fastest 
man  in  the  world  over  the  220-yard 
hurdles.  He  is  the  holder  of  the  world's 
record  and  is  the  present  Olympic  cham- 
pion. He  has  managed  to  solve  the 
question  of  lost  motion  and  is  in  the 
air  scarcely  more  when  taking  a  hurdle 
than  when  on  the  flat.  His  stride  is 
so  timed  that  the  hurdle  is  taken  with- 
out a  change  of  pace  or  perceptible 
effort. 

All  our  theories  of  athletic  activity 
are  likely  to  be  revamped  as  a  result 
of  the  film  studies.  "The  eye  cannot 
be  trusted  to  tell  what  it  sees,  for  it 
is  easily  confused  by  rapid  motion. 
The  leading  trainers  all  believe  that 
considerable  progress  in  every  branch 
of  athletic  activity  will  come  about  as 
a  result  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
laboratory  study  of  the  human  body 
in  motion. 

To  go  back  to  the  sprinting  events 
where  the  film  records  are  more  com- 
plete— since  it  is  an  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult matter  to  take  the  whole  of  a  long 
race — it  has  been  found  that  many  men 
who  are  exceedingly  fast  for  sixty  or 
seventy  yards  start  to  "climb  stairs" 
about  that  point  in  an  effort  to  increase 
their  speed  to  the  approaching  tape. 
"Climbing  stairs"  is  an  up-and-down 
motion  of  the  legs  without  the  neces- 
sary push  forward;  it  is  sometimes  due 
to  fatigue  and  sometimes  to  overeffort, 
and  it  is  quite  involuntary.  A  dash 
is  over  so  quickly  that  a  coach  can- 
not always  tell  where  the  trouble  starts 
or  its  exact  cause;  but  here  the  film 
comes  to  the  rescue  with  the  views 
of  the  slight  changes  in  stride  which 
cut  the  speed. 

And  the  Next  Olympics 

IT  is  the  intention  carefully  to  coach 
all  of  the  members  of  the  next  Olympic 
teams  by  means  of  the  movie  camera 
in  order  that  their  natural  abilities  may 
be  brought  to  the  highest  possible  point. 
The  physical  directors  at  the  universi- 
ties are  poring  over  little  films  with 
microscopes  or  throwing  the  pictures 
upon  the  screen  in  an  effort  to  master 
the  technique  of  sport.  One  great  re- 
sult of  the  study  will  be  the  spreading 
of  exact  athletic  knowledge  over  the 
entire  country.  Until  now  only  a  "still" 
photograph  or  an  explanation  could  be 
given  of  the  best  style  in  any  particular 
sport  or  the  best  plays  in  football,  but 
hereafter  it  will  be  possible  to  give  the 
graphic  demonstration  which  means  so 
much  more  than  words.  This  will  per- 
mit the  student  in  the  remote  college 
to  know  just  what  he  must  do  to  rival 
his  fellows  with  greater  advantages, 
and  it  is  sure  to  result  in  a  vast  aver- 
age increase  of  skill. 


Portable  Electric  Lamp 

Eight  distinctive  VANITIE  features  make 
it  the  most  practicable  and  adaptable  lamp 
made.  Your  dealer  will  explain  these  pat- 
ented features,  and  demonstrate  their  prac- 
tical uses. 

Buy  a  VANITIE  today— attach  it  wherever 
you  want  a  better  light — use  it  for  reading, 
writing,  studying,  shaving,  dressing. 
Its  moderate  price,  five  dollars,  quickly 
repays  itself  in  added  comfort  and  con- 
venience. * 

Look  carefully  for  trade-marked  name  en- 
graved on  base.  It  protects  you  from  sub- 
stitution. 

.Srnrf  trxlat/M  ymir  ropy  of  " ILLVMIKATING  NOTES" 
tnid  Irani  jutt  what  llie  VANITIK  irill  lUi  for  im. 

ALADDIN  LAMP  CORPORATION 

Suite  1803,  52  Vanderbilt  AvciMe,  New  York 

Dealtts^ Send  today  for  altraclive  proposition. 


There  Is  Beauty 
In  Everr Jar 


HOWEVER 
beautiful 
you  may 
be,  you  cannot 
afford  to  neglect 
yourskin.  How- 
ever plain  you 
may  be,  you 
should  not  miss 
the  possibilities 
for  beauty  and 
skin  health  in  the 
regular   use  of 

Ingrr&m's 

Milkweed  Cream 
50c  and  $1.00  at  i?o'?fs 

Preserves  Good  Complexions 
—Improves  Bad  Complexions 

Its  use  overcomes  skin  disorders  and  sallowncaa, 
as  well  as  undue  redness,  sunburn  and  freckles. 
Send  us  6cinstamps, to  cover  costof  mailing  and 
packing,  and  get /rec  sample  of  the  above.  Also 
Ingram's  Face  Powder  and  Rouge  in  novel  purse 
packets,  Zodenta  Tooth  Powder  and  Perfume. 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  Company 

Established  J  885 
Windsor,  Can.  59  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  U.S.A 
Ingram's  Veiveota  Souveraine  Face  Potvder 
is  Powdered  Perfection  for  the  Complexion.  Four 
shades:  pink,  white,  flesh  and  brunette.  Price, 
50c  at  drug  stores  or  by  mail,  postpaid- 


HOW  ONE  PAIR  of  PIGEONS 

EARNED  ME  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

I  am  an  Indiana  man,  sinty  ye.nsoU.  T  Sliows  iviint 
tvin  lie  done  wi  h  Flymoutb  Rock  ^klck  and  our 
iiiNtriiclion.  See  tbis  uian's  (.tory  iu  our  big  free 
book  for  1916,  "How  lo  Mate  Money  Brerdin^ 
s.pialjs.'"  Start  small,  grow  big.  Write  today. 
PLVMOOTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO..  316  Howa.rd 
Street.  Melrose  Elehlandi  Muaachosetts 
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THE  WORLD'S  RECORD 

LOW  GEAR  RUN 


T: 
: 


HE  life  of  the 
erage  motor  car/' 
says  a  writer  from 
the  war  zone,  *'is  less  than 
thirty  days."  Not  referring 
to  destruction  by  shot  and 
shell,  but  to  wear  and  tear 
— the  inability  of  the  car 
to  hold  up  under  hard 
service  over  rough  roads. 

Here  for 
the  first 
time,  the 
a  u  t o  m  o- 
bile  world 
is  finding 
put  what 
happens 
h  e  n  a 
potor  car 
is  driven 
by  men 
who  can- 
not spare  a 
[bought 
for  the  car 
but  only 
[ortho^serv- 
ice  they  get 
^ut  of  it. 

Thebig- 
3;est  prob- 
lem the  motorist 
day  IS  wear  and 
depreciation. 

Last  year  these  two  items 
alone  cost  the  car  owners  of 
America  $400,000,000. 

Your  average  owner  hesi- 
tates to  demand  from  his 
:ar  all  the  service  he  has  a 
ight  to  expect.    He  is  al- 
►vays  favoring  the  engine, 
he  tires,  the  complex  sys- 


av-  tem  of  parts  and  plumb- 
ing. 

Taking  all  possible  care, 
he  still  faces  an  unreason- 
able depreciation. 

Car  owners,  patient  and  a 
bit  timid  at  first,  are  asking 
in  more  insistent  terms  than 
ever — What  will  the  car  do 
and  what  will  it  cost  in  up- 
keep  and  depreciation? 


Here  is  the  hardest  test  an  automobile  was  ever  put  to — a  practical  demonstration  of  what  a  Franklin  Car  can  do, 
and  of  the  great  efficiency  of  Franklin  Direct- Air-Cooling.  At  5.50  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  August  4th,  this 
Franklin  Car  arrived  in  San  Francisco  at  the  finish — after  a  run  of  860  miles  on  low  gear  from  Walla  Walla,  Washing- 
ton, all  the  way  without  once  stopping  the  engine.  High  and  Second  gears  were  removed  from  the  car,  and  the  trans- 
mission sealed  before  the  start;  and  the  car  officially  inspected  and  affidavit  made  by  technical  observers  in  San 
Francisco.  Running  time,  83  hours  and  40  minutes — ot^er  10  miles  an  hour.  The  route  was  the  hardest  possible,  and  was 
purposely  chosen  as  an  additional  test  of  the  dependability  of  the  Franklin  Car — through  the  John  Day  River  Gorges, 
the  Harney  Desert  in  Southern  Oregon,  the  Siskiou  Mountains  and  the  Barney  Pass  in  California. 


faces  to- 
tear  and 


How  many  motorists  have 
ever  seen  a  Franklin  Car  in 
the  Used  Car  Dealers' — or 
offered  in  the  Sale  and  Ex- 
change columns  of  the  Sun- 
day papers.'^ 

Franklin  cars  built  in  1902 
and  1903  are  still  running. 

Two  things  are  respon- 
sible for  the  long  service 
life  of  the  Franklin  Car 
—The  Franklin  System  of 


Direct-Air-Cooling,  and  the 
Franklin  Scientific  Light- 
Weight. 

The  Franklin  Direct-Air- 
Cooling  System  does  away 
with  177  parts— p\  p  i  n  g,  p  u  m  p, 
gearsand  fittings— the  weight 
of  water,  the  danger  of  freezing  in 
Winter,  of  boiling  in  Summer,  of 
bursting  pipes,  leaky  radiator  and 
cracked  water  jackets. 

Scientific  Light-Weight  means 

first  of  all  a 
critical  selec- 
tion of  ma- 
terials. 

For  the 
Franklin  al- 
loy steel  we 
pay  a  pre- 
mium of  fifty 
per  cent,  to  ob- 
tain the  high- 
est quality. 

The  vana- 
dium cast  iron 
in  Franklin 
cylinders 
costs  ten  per 
cent  more 
than  the  gray 
cast  iron  com- 
monly used. 

Owing  to 
the  grade  of 
steel,  Frank- 
lin springs 
cost  fifty  per- 
cent  more 
than the  usual 
automobile 
springs. 

The  laminated  wood  sill  of  the 
Franklin  costs  fifty  per  cent  more 
than  the  typical  steel  frame — but 
is  stronger^  lighter,  more  resilient: 
adds  to  the  flexibility  and  comfort 
of  the  car. 

If  you  have  owned  and  operated 
any  make  of  motor  car,  you  have 
some  first-hand  experience  with 
repair  costs  and  depreciation. 

The  Franklin  Facts  about  long 
service  life  can  be  obtained  from 
any  Franklin  dealer. 

Get  them.  They  mean  more  to 
you  today  than  ever. 


I 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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I  owe  my  clear 
complexion  to 

^sinol  Soap 


After  years  of  experimenting  with 
all  sorts  of  things  for  my  skin,  I  began 
to  use  Resinol  Soap.  In  a  few  days 
I  could  see  a  marked  improvement. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  any- 
thing so  simple  as  washing  my  face 
twice  a  day  with  hot  water  and  a 
delightful  toilet  soap  could  do  more 
good  than  all  those  tedious,  expensive 
treatments;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
now  my  complexion  is  clear,  with 
the  natural  glow  of  health  and  youth 
that  I  feared  it  had  lost  for  good. 


Resinol  Soap  does 
this,  because  it  con- 
tains the  sofjihini:. 
healing  medication 
which  physicians 
have  prescribed  for 
twenty  years.  It  is 
this  medication  that 
gives  Resinol  Soap 
its  rich,  brown  color. 

AH  druggists  and 
dealers  in  toilet 
goods  sell  Resinol 
Soap.  For  trial  cake, 
free,  write  to  Dept. 
59-D.  Resinol.  Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 

Be  proprietor  of  big-paying  Amusement  liusiness,  operating  Ten-Pinnet,  "world  s 
greatest  bowling  game."   Also  enjoy  local  salesman's  commission.   New,  fascinating! 
Entirely  automatic— no  upkeep  expense  or  pin-boys— just  someone 
to  take  in  money.     Everybody  plays  — men.  women,  children. 
Valuable  premiums— we  furnish  coupons.    Alleys  38  to  50  feet 
long.  Installed  in  any  room  in  half-day.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  agent's  prices.    See  what  you  can  make  on  small  investment. 
THE  TEN-PINNET  COMPANY,  26  Van  Buren  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA 


ew,  lascinatmg; 

9te 


Beats  Q^rdSystems 


In  Use  In  More  Than  200,000  Offices 
Our  Free  Book 

MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

contains  160  pages  illustrating  and  describing  the  famous 
Moore  s  Modern  Methods  of  Loose  Leaf  Bookkeeping 
for  any  business,  large  or  small  shovvs  and  explains  40 
standard  forms  for  keeping  records.  Mailed  free  if  request 
is  on  your  business  letterhead.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 

),iif.ii.-i  ly.v.i 
908  Stone  f;t, 

Rochester 


rhe  New  Way 


A  revolutionary  new  method,  totally  differ- 
ent from  anything  known  heretofore,  is 
doubling  and  trebling  salaries  of  typists  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Already,  hundreds  formerly 
earning  but  S8  to  J15  a  week,  are  drawing  f25,  $35 
and  even  S50  weekly  and  their  work  is  easier  than 
ever  before.  A  wholly  new  idea.  Greatest  step 
since  invention  of  typewriter  itself  —  based  on 
Gynniastic  Finger  Training! 

Amazing  Speed — Easy  For  All 


RfsiiUs  felt  fn-m  first  day's  iiso  Enti 
at  hitiiie  in  spare  time.  Ni>  iiiterler 
Speed  an<i  accuracy  are  what  hiisiiies] 
pay  wortli-while  salaries  only  to  tho; 
This  new  system  enables  anyone  to  w 

SO  to  1 OO  Words  a  Minute 

blindfolded  without  a  single  mistake. 

So  certain  are  results  that  we  offer  the 
entire  eonrse  on  trial.  Cost«  nothing  unless 
you're  fully  sallsfletl. 

henil  for  t>iK  illustrated  48-pase  book  ex- 
pl-ihiiiii;  sylem,  telling-  all  aliout  the  wonder- 
ful Oymnustie  Pini;er  ■i'ruiniiix  and  cojitiiin- 
In^-l.-tteis  from  hundreds  oft-raduateswhose 
salaries  have  already  been  increased  $300, 
$600  and  up  to  $2000  yearly. 

Write  for  free  hook  today— a  postal  will 
rlo— no  ohlit-ation— we'll  send  It  hy  return 
|io»l.  Hut  don  t  delay,  this  announreuient 
may  not  appear  again. 

The  Tulloss  Typewriting  School 

1589  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 


system  quirkly  learned 
ee  with  ref;nlar  wtirk. 
len  want  ami  they  will 
who  have  them. 


Ban  ki  ng  by  M  ai  i.  at  4%  Intereste 


There  are  many  strong  reasons  in  favor  of  our  plan  of  receiving 
deposits  by  mail  at  4%  interest  which  are  fully  set  forth  in  an  interest- 
ing booklet  issued  by  this  bank — one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  savings 
institutions  in  the  Country.    Write  TODAY  for  free  Booklet  "F". 


THE  C ITI 2^ N ^  S AVI N G S  A  TR U ST  CO. 

CUEVeUAND,  OHIO.         tS.f\        CAPITAL  &  SURPLUS  $  6.500,000.00 
ASSexs    OVCR     9W     .'MILUIOH  POLLAWS.  . 


Your  Money 

Mixing  Investment  and  Speculation 

BY  ALBERT  W.  ATWOOD 


I ONCE  heard  a  man  say  that  he  would 
like  to  buy  two  shares  each  of  four 
different  stocks,  and  added  that  he 
wanted  "reasonably  safe  stocks  that 
would  enhance  in  value  rather  than  ab- 
solute safety  with  no  prospect  of  a  rise 
in  value." 

There  are  probably  a  great  many 
people  just  like  him;  sensible  people 
too.  They  don't  want  to  gamble  and 
yet  they  are  looking  for  something 
just  a  little  more  exciting  than  a  sure 
5  per  cent  on  their  money. 

It  is  said  that  two  such  different 
ways  of  using  one's  money  as  invest- 
ment and  speculation  never  mix.  Well, 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  both  all  wrapped  up  in  the  same 
package.  But  if  a  man  is  satisfied  with 
a  bit  of  speculation  he  can  get  a  lot  of 
solid  investment  worth  in  the  same 
stock. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  not  wanting 
the  earth. 

When  there  is  a  boom  on  in  any 
particular  group  of  stocks  people  nearly 
always  neglect  others.  Popularity 
comes  high.  The  spotlight  is  expensive. 
So  when  war-order  lightning  strikes 
any  particular  group  of  manufacturing- 
company  shares,  close  relatives  even 
fail  to  receive  much  attention.  War 
orders  have  sent  dozens  of  "industrial" 
common  shares  skyrocketing,  but  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  preferred  stocks 
of  the  same  companies  have  hardly  been 
affected. 

Now,  it  takes  only  a  little  knowledge 
of  finance  to  realize  that  in  most  in- 
stances preferred  stocks  are  limited  as 
to  dividends,  whereas  common  stocks 
may  pay  as  big  dividends  as  the  di- 
rectors choose.  This  is  the  way  most  of 
our  corporations  are  organized,  the  idea 
being  that  investors  will  be  satisfied 
with,  say,  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred 
because  of  the  superior  degree  of  safety 
over  the  common. 

Why  Prefer  Preferred? 

THE  record  of  what  are  commonly 
known  as  industrial  preferred  stocks 
is  a  good  one.  Many  of  them  have 
even  paid  dividends  through  thick  and 
thin. 

It  has  generally  been  more  or  less 
difficult  for  manufacturing  companies 
to  issue  bonds,  and  as  time  has 
gone  on  their  preferred  stocks  have 
taken  on  more  and  more  the  character 
of  bonds.  In  fact  the  big  concerns 
floated  in  the  last  few  years  have  mostly 
made  provisions  for  the  annual  retire- 
ment of  part  of  their  preferred  shares, 
just  as  if  they  were  dealing  with 
bonds. 

Usually  it  has  been  provided  that  the 
stock  should  be  retired  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  at  a  price  well  above  not  only 
the  original  flotation  figure,  but  also 
the  probable  market  price  for  some 
years  to  come. 

Such  a  war  stock  as  Bethlehem  Steel 
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moved  skyward  in  a  spectacular  and 
sensational  manner  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  without  any  very  as- 
tonishing advance  in  the  preferred,  al- 
though the  common  has  at  no  time  paid 
dividends  and  comes  after  the  preferred, 
which  pays  7  per  cent.  Du  Pont  Powder 
common  has  gone  up  sensationally  since 
the  war  started,  and  while  in  this  case 
large  dividends  are  paid  they  are  not 
as  yet  enormous. 

But  of  course  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  dividends  which  the  directors  may 
pay,  whereas  the  preferred  issue,  con- 
sidered a  sound  investment  before  the 
war  was  ever  thought  of,  is  limited  to 
5  per  cent,  and  has  risen  but  little 
since  the  hectic  fever  of  war  orderMi 
struck  the  company.  pi 

I  mention  Bethlehem  Steel  and  Du 
Pont   Powder   preferred,   not   as  ex- 
amples of  suggested  investments  with 
speculative  possibilities  at  this  time  so 
much  as  good  stocks  to  have  bought  a  i 
year  ago.  Both  have  risen  considerably,  I 
Bethlehem  somewhat  higher  than  Du  ' 
Pont,  and  both  were  and  are  perfectly 
safe. 

There  are  other  companies  perhaps 
not  so  directly  affected  by  war  orders 
whose  preferred  shares  still  are  de- 
sirable "buys" — at  least  they  are  as 
this  article  is  written,  although  they 
may  not  have  any  remarkable  advance. 

Issues  That  Must  Improve 

THERE  is  General  Motors.  The  com- 
mon stock  has  reached  240%,  al- 
though it  is  not  paying  dividends.  In 
1914  the  company  earned  some  30  per 
cent  or  40  per  cent  on  its  common  stock 
and  has  rapidly  been  paying  off  an  issue 
of  notes  which  come  ahead  of  the  pre- 
ferred. 

Perhaps  the  common  is  not  worth 
240  V^,  but  when  a  common  stock  sells  at  ; 
that  price  without  paying  dividends  it  ' 
takes  no  genius  or  wizard  of  finance  to  ii 
perceive  that  a  "melon"  is  in  store  for 
its  holders.  Surely  the  7  per  cent  pre- 
ferred stock,  which  comes  ahead  of  the 
common,  presents  possibilities  at  its 
present  price  of  110%.  Then  there  is 
Goodrich  preferred,  anbther  regular  7 
per  center,  selling  at  a  little  under  the 
same  price,  106,  and  while  the  common 
stock  is  not  yet  paying  dividends  it 
probably  will  within  a  year,  and  there 
is  no  question  about  the  company  mak- 
ing big  profits.  Studebaker  and  Willys- 
Overland  are  two  more  of  the  same 
character. 

I  don't  want  to  pose  as  a  prophet, 
but  I  think  it  is  well  within  reason 
and  moderation  to  expect  all  of  these 
preferred  stocks  to  sell  at  least  five 
and  some  day  ten  points  higher  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time,  and  con- 
tinue to  pay  their  dividends. 

Of  course  there  are  qthers.  This 
article  only  scratches  the  surface.  The 
danger  on  this  subject  is  to  find  a 
stopping  point. 


Efficiency  for  Defense 


[  Continued  from,  page  8  ) 


descended  from  second  place  among 
the  navies  of  the  nations  to  third  place, 
and  that  the  program  adopted  by  Con- 
gress against  all  recommendations  com- 
ing from  any  creditable  source,  will  re- 
duce our  navy  to  fourth  place. 

Unfortunately,  it  must  be  added  that 
the  rank  we  hold,  on  paper  statistics, 
must  be  further  reduced  by  our  lack  of 
men  and  officers  to  man  our  ships,  and 
the  lack  of  munitions  with  which  to 
make  active  our  full  fighting  strength. 
We  are  a  bad  fifth  in  number  of 
officers.  We  will  soon  need  about  80,000 
men  for  our  fleets;  we  have  not  many 
more  than  50,000.  We  have  no  naval 
reserve. 

We  have  ten  active  dreadnoughts ;  we 
need    nearly    double    the    number  in 

activity. 

We  have  no  battle  cruiser;  we  need  a 
small  fleet  of  them. 

We  have  forty  destroyers;  we  need 
over  a  hundred. 

We  need  thirty  scout  ships. 

We  have  a  baker's  dozen  of  aero- 
planes, some  of  which  no  wise  aviator 
wishes  to  take  aloft.  Germany  has  a 
thousand  and  a  half  of  them.  We  need 
over  two  hundred. 


Seven  out  of  twelve  of  our  lame  sub 
marines  broke  down  in  last  summer's 
war  game. 

Shortly  before  this  F-4  was  lost  with 
her  entire  crew. 

We  have  one  lone  torpedo  for  each 
projector  in  the  navy.  We  have  two 
mine  layers.  We  need  seven  at  least. 
Germany  had  20,000  mines  when  she 
entered  war;  a  little  while  ago  we  had 
336. 

Finally,  it  must  be  emphasized  again 
that  the  navy  is  our  only  coast  defense 
and  that  a  navy  which  can  almost  de- 
feat any  possible  foe  is  a  navy  which 
it  is  a  delusion  and  a  heartless  ab- 
surdity to  maintain. 

Your  investigator  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  efficiency  in  natural  de- 
fense requires  that  the  navy  be  con- 
sidered as  a  75  per  cent  factor  in  our 
problem;  that,  unless  it  meets  the  re- 
quirement of  being  unbeatable  in  de- 
fense, then  our  military  defense  at  once 
becomes  a  100  per  cent  factor. 

We  have  no  military  defense. 

We  have  men  we  could  lose  in  an  at- 
tempted defense — in  a  piece  of  inhu- 
man folly. 

But  we  have  no  military  defense. 
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THIS  GUARANTEE  SAYS; 

"Guarantetd  to  shoot  any  btandard 
smokeless  powder  and  never  shoot 
loose.  The  coil,  top  lever,  spring  and 
main  spring  are  guaranteed  against 
breakage  for  all  time." 

This  quotes  only  part  of  the  guarantee  attach- 
ed to  the  trieger  ^uard  of  every  FOX  Gun.  and 
constitutes  the  unequalled  life-long  agreement 
under  which  every  FOX  is  sold. 


Guaranteed  Advantages 


Never  Shoot  Loose 

Because  of  the  Fox  rotary  l>oIt. 
Fox  Gnnsare  guarunteed  NEVER 
to  shoot  loose.  Actually  they 
Bhoot  tighter  in  service. 

Everlasting:  Coil  Springs 

The  top  lever  ejector  and  main 
Rpringsof  th'*  Fnxarc  coilspring;;, 
and  GUARANTEED  FOREVER. 

Fastest,  Strongest  Hammer 

Every  Fox  has  a  one-piece,  di- 
rect-striking hammer  and  firing 
pin  that  has  the  quickest  action 
ever  put  in  a  gun. 
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PRICES.  $25  to  $1000 

There  are  Fox  grades  to  fit  every 

^   taste  and   purse.      All   with  the 

same  Fox  guarantee  and  Fox  quality.  Carried  in 
acock  by  best  dealers. 

The  b'g  Fox  catalog  shows  all  grades,  and  con- 
tains much  other  information  of  value  to  gun 
users.  Write  for  a  copv.  and  any  special  informa- 
tion vou  desire.    No  oitligation.  so  write  today. 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  COMPANY 

4702  N.  18th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.  The  Fox  Gun  has  been  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama- Pacific  Ex- 
position. 


^^'0  REVERSIBLE 


.Send2  Cents  ^ 

in  U.  S.  Stamps  to 
pay  postage  and  ue 
will  send  you  free  a 

.Sample  Collar 

ptate  size  and  which 
I      style  wanted. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO. 
}eparlment  V.  Boston,  Mass. 


George:  "Does  your  garageman  recommend  HAV- 
OLINE  OIL?" 

Harry:  "Certainly!  And  it^s  approved  by  275  out 
of  JOO  leading  automobile  manufacturers,  because 
in  the  end  it  costs  less  than  many  inferior  oils,  gives 
you  greater  mileage,  less  carbon  and  longer  service 
from  your  engine.** 

For  $aU  by  all  naraets  and  general  stores  selling  auto  sup- 
pUttt  in  the  famous  hlue-and-white  can  with  the  inner  seaL 


The  Havoline  lu- 
brication booklet 
mailed  free  upon 
requesL  Just  ad- 
dress 


ladian  Refiaiof  Company 

Dept.  H 

New  York 


..AVOLiNE  OIL 

mlt  Makes  a  Difference^ 


nieDeaf 

[Iear< 


Write  for  our 
^  li](f  In  trod  !!<■ 
lory  otlVr  on  tlic 
hite»t  .mitntilic 
iK  iir  i  II  sf  instru 
ment,  the  perfected  new 


1915  Thin  Receiver  Model 

.  Ear  Phone  J^^^1^,1;;';-,m"^^1;^:IT'"'"! 


Heart 

l»*»diii«t/n«nU,  inataritly  char)K6(J  by  a  t4>u<:h'«f  thit  finifer. 

*,  fri.l.t.rar  T..til  for  16  <1.y». 

CMM  nothlnir  if  y.ii  rlo  not  want  Ui  k<!>-0  It.      f;««y  monllily 

Cyir«nt«  ir  i  »i.t,,«t  U.-nf^x  m  t  laU.ral-ry  prirc  rlire 
y<-u.       r.-l  f'.r        offrr  ar,.l  (l,^  M<  a.  i  U.«,kl<;t-KKK,K. 

Iwri  far  Ptiont  Co.,  4S  W<!»t  .34lli  St.,  Dtpt  2m,  Ww  York 


COLLIER'S     FOR     SEPTEMBER     18,  1915 

We  have  an  aimy  o!"  i-.inety  odd  thou- 
sand; only  about  one  half  are  in  the 
United  States.  Of  this  half,  a  third  are 
required  for  harbor  fortifications. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  are  left. 
Major  General  Leonard  Wood  says  it 
would  take  a  nnonth  to  bfin^j  them  to- 
gether from  their  scattered  posts. 

We  have  an  army  re.serve — less  than 
twenty  men. 

We  have  State  militia.  It  cannot  be 
called  out  by  P^ederal  authority.  On 
paper,  it  is  a  force  of  about  125,000 
men.  Military  experts  place  its  practi- 
cal strength  at  about  one-half  that  num- 
ber. In  1913  more  than  half  of  our 
militia  were  unable  to  qualify  even  as 
third-class  marksmen.  About  a  third 
take  no  rifle  practice.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  our  militia  are  lacking  the 
proper  facilities  for  drill  or  target 
practice. 

Even  if  the  entire  60,000  available 
men  of  the  militia  were  to  volunteer  for 
national  service,  it  would  require  two 
months  to  put  them  in  the  field. 

At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  weeks,  if 
all  went  well,  we  might  be  able  to  bring 
together  90,000  men,  more  or  less 
trained  beforehand  for  service. 
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Where  Are  Those  Guns? 

AS  a  military  problem,  it  is  conceiv- 
.  able  that  during  that  time,  our  navy 
having  been  smashed,  between  100,000 
and  200,000  invaders  would  have  been 
landed  and  equipped  to  crush  the  de- 
fensive force  brought  against  them. 

But  these  facts  have  not  opened  half 
the  truth. 

The  important  truth  about  our  mili- 
tary preparedness  concerns  our  equip- 
ment. 

Battles  and  campaigns  are  now  won 
principally  by  two  factors — range  and 
power  of  heavy  mobile  artillery,  and 
rapidity  of  fire  of  devices  which  can  be 
used  to  spray  opponents.  The  side  with 
the  artillery  can  hold  a  position  or 
with  shrapnel  and  breaching  projectiles 
can  drive  an  enemy  backward  with 
great  losses.  The  smaller  arms — the 
rifles — are  being  supplanted  in  warfare 
by  the  one-man  machine  gun.  Germany 
entered  the  war  with  50,000  machine 
guns.  The  machine  gun,  once  considered 
a  defensive  weapon,  has  evolved  into  an 
offensive  weapon  of  terrible  destructive 
power.  An  army  provided  with  rifles 
only,  and  pitted  against  an  effective 
enemy  with  long  range,  rapid-fire  artil- 
lery, would  never  approach  near  enough 
to  use  their  shoulder  arms. 

A  hundred  men  with  machine  guns 
can  fire  50,000  shots  a  minute;  the 
magazine  rifles  would  require  2,000  men 
to  accomplish  the  same  density  of  pro- 
jectiles. 

The  1914  appropriations  for  field 
artillery  and  ammunition  were  record 
appropriations.  Suppose  we  continue 
at  the  same  rate;  over  seven  years  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  de- 
fense equipment. 

General  Wood  says  that  for  an  army 
of  150,000  going  into  service  to-morrow 
a  year  would  be  required  to  supply  the 
field  artillery  and  ammunition  neces- 
sary to  combat,  without  suffering  a 
crushing  defeat,  an  enemy  army  pro- 
vided with  its  quota  of  guns.  Without 
this  prime  necessity  of  modern  warfare 
our  infantry,  armed  with  rifles,  might 
as  well  be  provided  with  olive  forks. 

And  Where's  the  Ammunition? 

THE  War  Department  has  estimated 
that  500,000  trained  men  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  followed  at  once 
by  300,000  more  and  later  by  1,000,000 
volunteers,  would  be  required  to  defend 
against  a  first-class  power.  But  no  ade- 
quate ammunition  would  be  available  for 
even  one-tenth  that  number.  For  the 
first  year  of  war — and  a  year  would 
probably  see  the  ending  of  it — we  could, 
from  all  sources,  obtain  an  average  of 
between  1,500  and  2,000  rounds  of  artil- 
lery ammunition  a  day.  Eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  guns  in  a  day  of  ord  nary  battle 
would  more  than  eat  up  this  supply. 
General  Wood  points  out  that  at  the 
Battle  of  Mukden,  lasting  nine  days,  an 
average  of  over  25,000  rounds  a  day  was 
fired  by  artillery;  this  average  would 
consume  in  one  day  all  the  ammunition 
we  could  produce  in  fifteen  days.  Fight- 
ing with  shoulder  arms  begins  when 
fight'ng  with  artillery  has  brought  about 
an  opportunity.  Without  the  shrapnel, 
the  howitzers,  and  the  rapid-fire  field 
guns  there  is  nothing  but  sentimental 
sacrifice  of  brave  men,  useless  slaughter 
and  a  wa.ste  of  everybody's  time  and 
energy. 

No  business  man  would  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  if  our  army  were  to  be 
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A  stylish  Four  ^1%^ 
A  sensational  Eight^950 

— and  a  wonderful  exchange  proposition 


Here  is  the  answer  to  your  problem,  "shall  I  buy  a  Four  or  an 
Ei'jht.'"'  Get  the  stylish,  distinctive  Briscoe  Four — a  bitrgcr,  roomier, 
more  powerful  car  than  the  popular  model  of  a  year  ago.  Drive  the 
Four  a  month.  If  you  want  to  exchange,  simply  pay  the  difference 
in  price,  the  small  charge  of  installation,  and  you'll  have  the  epoch- 
making  Briscoe  Eight. 

Dealers  doubled  their  orders  when 
they  saw  this  car 

You  will  understand  v.  hy  when  you  see  it.  It  laoks  hundreds  of  dollars 
more  value  than  its  price. 

It  has  114-inch  u  heclbasc — roomy  5-pas,;en?rcr  bodj — Q.  D.  rims 
and  32-inch  Ajax  tires — 38  h.  p.  motor  with  3-bearing  crankshaft — 
cantilever  springs  —  complete  electrical  equipment — one  man  top 
— electric  horn — gasoline  gauge. 

Efficient  8-Cylinder  lubrication 

The  motor  has  overhead  valves.  Eight  cylinders  and  upper  half 
of  crankcase  in  single  casting,  insuring  perfect  piston  travel  and  bear- 
ing alignment.  Valve  tappets  adjustable.    Pressure-feed  lubrication. 

Deliveries  Now 

Catalog  describing  car  in  full  and  explaining  exchange  ofTcr  free  on 
request.    Post  yourself  on  this  wonderful  offer  of  a  wonderful  car. 

BRISCOE  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 

102  Wild  wood  Avenue  Jackson,  Michigan 


Wouldn^t  You  Like  to  Own  a 


Store  Like  This? 


W  ouldn't  you  like  to  be  proprietor  of  a  mone>  making  busi- 
ness? OnceIwasiustastrugglingcand>  maker.  'J  hepiofits 
from  Crispettes.  the  new.  delicious  popcorn  confection 
built  this  big  business  for  me.  The  very  same  proposition 
that  made  me,  should  do  the  same  for  you.  Start  in  the 
Crispelte  Business  for  yourself.  Build  a  business  of  your 
o\\  II  as  I  did.  Get  a  window — a  small  siore— a  cozy  nook  ^\here 
tlie  rent  is  low.  Keep  all  the  profits.  I'll  teach  you  the  Crispette 
business— t«il  you  how  to  succeed— show  you  how  to  make  Crisp- 
ettes by  my  special  secret  formula.  Til  do  it  rigrht  here  in  Spring- 
field— personally  or  by  mail.    But  the  thing  for  y*'U  to  du  is  to 

Come  to  See  Me  at  My  Elxpense 


Don't  say  you're  coining.  Just  drop  in  quietly.  Call  on  any  banker  or  merchant.  Ask  them  about 
store— niy  crispette  business.  Ask  them  if  what  I  say  isn't  the  truth— right  from  the 
into  my  reputation.  See  if  folks  think  I'll  give  you  a  square  deal.  Then  come  and 
see  my  store— see  that  it  is  just  like  the  p  cture.  See  the  machine.  See  crispettt? 
made— make  a  batch  yourself.  Learn  the  business.  Get  my  pointers  on  ho\r  to 
succeed.  Up  to  a  distance  of  miles  I'll  pay  all  your  traveling  expenses,  if  you 
buy  a  machine.  You'll  see — know — learn  ever\-thing.  It's  simple — easv. 

Wen  t  lake  .vou  a  .lay.     I'll  l.e  plail  t„  si-c  vi.u— flail  lo  show  y..u  Uie  si.  :- 
uhil  have  a  ciu.il  talk  with  yen.    Yi.ii'll  fio  hc.iii.-  ready  to  make  more  iu..ii.  j, 
than  you  ever  made  in  your  life. 

Every  Nickel  You  Take  In  Nets 
You  Almost  Four  Cents  Profit 

of  it!    Think  .»f  the  fortunes  made  in  .s  cent  pieces.  It's 
hnsliiess  ill  a  hundred.    Kverybody  likes  crispettes — i-hil- 
dieii  — parents— old  folks.    One  sale  always  means  two- 
two  means  four.     Si  it  Soes.     It's  a  irreat  l.usiness. 

I  found  it  S.I — so  shoiilii  you.  Send  for  my  big  f>  ee 
book  "How  to  make  money  in  the  Crispette  Busi- 
ness"- 48  paces  illuslrateil— complete  informarioii 
and  story  of  how  I  luiilt  my  hiisineiiR.  Head  it  anil 
then  come  to  Sprlnicttelrt. 

W.  Z.  LONG,  1065  High  St..  Springfield.  O. 


Long— about  my 
shoulder.  Look 
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MANY  READERS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  JUST  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT.  MAKE  A  PRAC- 
TICE OF  READING   AND  ANSWERING   THESE   AD VERTISEMEN  1  S.     THEY   ARE  CLASSIFIED   FOR   YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Real  Estate 


A  Winter  Farm  On  South  Florida's  Attractive 

Guif  Coast.  An  iiulepeiultMit  incmne  from  a  small  culti- 
vated urea  in  the  heart  of  Florida's  frost-proof  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing:  district.  All  the  early  vegetables, 
marketed  at  highest  iirices.  can  be  grown.  Oranges,  grape- 
fruit, celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  strawberries,  etc.,  ripening 
under  a  winter  sun,  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four 
crops  on  same  land  each  year — growing  season  348  days. 
Beautiful,  progressive  little  cities  with  every  advantiige. 
Hospitable  people  formerly  from  all  parts  of  United  States 
Delightful  climate  affords  ideal  living  conditions  year 
'round.  Our  ()4-pHge  book  of  facts  and  photos  mailed  free. 
Ask— J.  A.  Pride,  (ieneral  Industrial  Agent,  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway,  Suite  D-1,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Virginia  Farms,  $15  Ari  Acre  And  Up.  Easy 

payments  mild  climate,  fertile  soil.  Ideal  for  fruit,  stock 
or  general  f  irming.  On  railroad  with  big  markets  neai'- 
by.  Write  for  list,  maps.  etc.  V.  LaBatime,  Agrl.  Agt., 
N.  &  W.  Ry.,  24;-)  N.      W,  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Money-Makins  Farms  Throughout   15  Eastern 

States;  one  acre  to  1  .(UK)  acres.  $10  per  acre  up;  many  with 
livestock  and  tools  included;  big  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Ageiicy.  Station  (h,  47  W,  ;i4th  St.,  N.  Y. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Is  He  Crazy  ?    The  Owner  Of  A  Plantation  In 

Mississippi  is  giving  away  a  few  five-aore  tracts.  The  (mly 
condition  is  that  figs  be  plan^ei.  The  owner  wants  enough 
figs  raised  to  supply  a  Canning  PVitory.  You  can  secure 
five  acres  and  an  interest  in  tin;  Fac-tory  by  writing  Kubank 
Farms  Company,  llllHl  Keysti  ne.  Pittsburgh.  I'a.  They  will 
I)lant  and  care  for  your  trees  for  per  iimnth.  Your  profit 
should  be  $1,(I(H)  \)vr  year.  Some  think  this  man  is  crazy 
for  giving  away  such  valuable  land,  but  there  may  he 
method  in  his  madness. 


NEW  YORK 
$10.00  Cash— $5  00  Per  Month.    An  Investment 

without  a  parallel.  t^uartcr-Hcre  plots  suitable  for  ptiultry, 
fruit  and  vegetable  raising,  eight  miles  fnmi  New  York  City 
and  the  largest  market  in  the  United  States  for  farm  prod, 
ucis.  Immense-fortunes  are  being  made  in  celery,  mush- 
rooms, asparagus  and  other  high-priced  table  luxuries. 
10,400  square  teet  of  finest  land  for  $.'>.(K)  i>er  month;  total 
price,  $2.')0,  $f300  and  $:J50.  Title  guaranteed.  Start  now; 
you  can  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune.  Send  for  photo- 
graphs and  maps.  W.Kaye.  Broad  way  ( 'ham  Ikts,  New  York. 

IIIIIIIIflllllllllllflllllNlllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllMlllllllll^ 

Loose  Leaf  Books 


A  New  Loose  Leaf  Memo,  With  40  Sheets  Paper. 

Sample.  J'jc.  Good  value.  Your  name  on  cover  in  gohi  lUc 
extra.    Loose  Leaf  Book  Co.,  Hi;4  E.  125th  St.,  New  York. 


Patents 


A  Fortune  To  The  Inventor  Who  Reads  And 

li<'e<ls  it,  is  tlie  possible  worth  of  the  ImioIc  we  send  for 
lie.  |)ostage.  Write  us  at  once.  R.  fS.  &  A.  K.  I.aeey,  Dept. 
(,',  Washington,  D.  C.    Established  lS6y. 


Patent  What  You  Invent.    It  May  Be  Valuable. 

Write  me.  No  attorney's  ter  until  patent  is  allowed. 
Kstab.  1S82.  "Invcntor'.s  itfuide"  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough. 
SliS  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  I).  C. 


Patents  That  Pay.    Proof  Given.    Protect  Your 

ItJea  !  Searches,  Advice  and  2  wonderful  books  free  I 
E.  E.  Vrooman  &  Co.,  K5a  F  St.,  Washington,  I).  C. 


Collections 


Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody," 

and  thereby  I  collect  yearly  from  honest  debts  all 

over  the  world.  Write  for  the  storv  of  "Ben  Hur  and  the 
Bill,"  free.  Francis  G.  Luke,  Cont'l  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  S.  A.    "Some  People  Don't  Like  Us." 


Short  Stories 


Many   Rejected    Stories    Need    Only  Expert 

revision  to  suci  d.    This  I  can  give     Kecently  editor  for 

leading  magazine.  Keferences:  .lack  London,  Winston 
Churchill.   Addnws:  A.  .le.ssup,  :m  W.  U  l  St.,  New  York. 


Flowers  and  Seeds 


Hollyhocks:   The  Auto-Shed  And  Fence  Flower. 

I'lant  Now  for  Hlooin  Next  and  Every  Year.  Beautiful  Col- 
ors. Seeds.  Pact-agc'.l.'ic;  2pkgs,  a.'ic.  I'lants,  a.")  for  $2.  Ye- 
Olde  Fashioned  (iardens,  llll!K:itizens  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

llltlltllllllll]IIIIIIIIINIIIIIIIIIII{ll)lllllllllll{llllll!llllllllll{|i{llllll!l{l|i|llllllllinil{||||l!l)ll^^ 

Retail  Store  Wanted 


Wanted  To  Hear  From  Owner  Of  Merchan- 
dise, hardware,  ur  S(jme  other  good  running  business. 
O.  O.  Muttson,  65  .\ndrus  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 


Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.     Underwoods,  Olivers,  Remingtons,  etc.     14  tfi 
nilrs.  prices.    $1.5  up— rented  anywhere—applying  rent  on 
price.     Free  Trial.     Installment  payments  if  desired. 
Write  for  catalogue  121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab. 
lS9i),  ai-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


Typewriter  Prices  Smashed.  "Spot  Cash."  Gaerte 

will  save  you  money.  L.  C.  Smiths.  Olivers,  Remingtons,  Un- 
derwoods, Royals,  etc.  Your  choice  of  :M)  machines  at  SIO 
to  $15.  Guaranteed  for  :j  years.  Send  today  for  descriptive 
circular.  Dearborn  Typewriter  Exch..  Dept.9C,  Chicago, III. 


Songwriters 

Songwriter's  "Key    To    Success"    Sent  Free. 

liet  real  facts.  We  revise  poems,  compose  and  arrange 
music,  copyright  and  facilitate  »ee  Publication  or  Out- 
right Sale  of  songs.  Sutirnit  [loems  for  examinatir>n 
Knickerbocker  .Studios,  5111  (Jaiety  Building,  N.  Y.  City. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

Old  Coins  Wanted 


$50.00  Paid  For  Dollar  1873  S.  Mint;  $2.00  For 

11)1)4  Proof  Dollars;  $7.1111  for  185:i  Quarters,  no  arrows,  etc. 
Wat<;h  your  change.  Many  valuable  coins  circulating.  It 
may  mean  large  profits  to  you.  Send  only  4c  for  large  Illus. 
Coin  Circular.    Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  C,  Ft.  Worth, Tex. 

ll)lllll(ll1lllllllllllllllNlltllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllIIIIIIIIIIII{llllilllllilMI»^ 

Dull  Razor  Blades 


Words  Won't  ConTince  How  Fine  Our  Work  And 

sorvi<re  are,  so  we'll  re-ed(fe  :i  safety  blades  free  A  return  in 
f  lundy  Mailing  Case  with  "Inside  Facts  on  HesharpeninK." 
Tarker-Warren  Eneineering  Lab..  I(l7-r  W.  42d  St..  N.  Y. 

llllllltlllllllllllllllllllilllllMlllllllllllllllllllillWIM^ 

Show  Card  Writing 

Free  —  Learn  Show  Card  Writing.    A  Reliable 

cfuirse  free  if  you  purchase  an  assintment  of  Alpha  Colors 
to  use  while  practicing.  Particulars  for  stami).  .Mplia 
Color  Company,  Inc.,  Di^pt.  C,  Nl  E.  r25th  St.,  New  York 


Of  Interest  To  Men 


I  Conducted    Government    Examinations  —  Can 

help  you  secure  Kail  way  Hail  or  other  (iiivern  men  t  Positions. 
Trial  Examination  Fn-e.    Ozment,  12*)  R.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Motion  Picture  Plays 


Writmg  Photoplays  &.  Stories  Taught  By  Editor- 
Author.  Estd.  1910.  Record  of  Success.  Send  for  Booklet, 
Phillips  School,  Box  18C,  1777  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 
Complete  Photoplay  or  Story  "Market"  IDc  each. 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays:    Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  No  cctr- 
respondence  course.  Start  work  at  once.  Details  free. 
Atlas  Publishing  Co.,  346  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Photoplays  Wanted.    Big  Prices  Paid.    Send  For 

our  Free  book.  How  To  Write  Photoplays.  Enterprisi 
Co.,  CS-3;14H  Lowe  Av,,  Chi(!ago. 


Business  Opportunities 


If  You  Are  Employed  A»  Clerk,  Salesman  Or 

executive  and  want  your  salary  increased,  write  for  my 
sufjKestion  booklet.  It  has  been  an  inspiration  to  thou- 
sands and  may  help  you.  F.  E.  Morrison,  S(MJ  St.  JameH 
Uuilding',  New  York. 


Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own,  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  Held;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  "Pointers"  today,  Americ^an  Col- 
lection Service,      State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Duplicating  Devices 


Our    Modern"  Duplicator  Yours  For  $2  40. 

No  Glue  or  Gelatine.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial.  ;J4()UU  Users. 
Standard  for  15  Years.  IJookl'-t  Free.  Sole  Mfrs.,  .1.  l>. 
Durkin  &  Keeves  Co..  3.19  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  l»a. 


Poultry 


Squabs  And  Poultry  For  Profit-    Foy's  Big  Book 

tells  all  about  it.  Mailed  Free.  Frank  Foy  Poultry 
Farm,  Box  26,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


HIGH-GRADE  SALESMEN   AND    AGENTS  ARE   IN   BIG    DEMAND.      TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN   QUALIFY,   THE   FOLLOWING  ADVERTISEMENTS  PRESENT  MOIiEY-MAKINC  OPPORTUNITIES 


Higli-Grade  Salesmen 


Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  Un- 
necessary. Earn  Bi^^  Pay  wliile  you  learn  by  mail  durintj 
spare  time,  only  eight  weeks'  time  required,  one  or  two 
hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy  work,  hundreds  of 
good  positions  to  select  from.  Write  today  for  free  book 
"A  Knight  of  the  Grip",  containing  full  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  earn- 
ing Big  Salaries.  Address  Dept.  B-4T  National  Salesmen's 
Training  Association,  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco. 


The  Largrest  Real  Estate  Concern  In  The  World 

oflfers  great  opportunities  to  higli-class  salesmen  every- 
where, to  sell  on  installments  their  New  York  property, 
of  which  they  own  over  Fifteen  3IiIlion  Dollars.  Only 
men  of  established  ability  and  reputation  wiih  known 
earning  power  are  desired.  Address:  Department  D.  Wood, 
Harmon  &  Co.,  201  Broadway,  New  York. 


Salesmen  Wanted— Just  A  Few  More  Openings 

left.  If  you  can  show  us  tnat  you  are  an  Al  man  making 
small  towns  in  territory  still  open,  we  can  show  you  the 
best  side-line  Punch  Board  Projiosition  ever  offered.  Spe- 
(;ial  Territory.  Big  commissions — prompt  commissions — 
repeat  commissions.  Answer  quick.  Grove  Mfg.  Co.,  toG'i 
Cottage  Grove,  Chicago,  111. 


Salesmen  -We  Will  Pay  You  Well.  Hardenburg's 

famous  line  of  Leather  Goods,  Diaries,  and  other  Adver- 
tising Specialties.  Product  of  thirty  years'  experience. 
Easy  sales  satisfied  customers,  big  commissions.  A  serious 
olfer  for  hustling  salesmen.  No  canvassers.  H.  B.  Harden- 
burg  &  Co.,  Hi  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Sell  (As  A  Sideline)  Pocket  Knives  That  Anyone 

can  reblade  instantly  without  tools.  Highest  grade  knife 
at  the  same  price  as  ordinary.  No  sample  case.  Pull  knife 
out  of  pocket  and  sell  every  dealer  seen.  Write  experience, 
territory  and  line  now  selling.  Nagle  ReBlade  Knife  Co., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  — Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made-to- 
measure  high  grade  men's  tailored  suits  from  §9.00  to 
$22.00.  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant  large  book 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
Dandy  Line,  Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 


Wanted— An  Agency  That  Has  Three  Or  Four 

live-wire  salesmen,  to  sell  a  chinaware  assortment,  direct 
from  the  manufacturer  to  the  retail  merchant.  The  biggest 
thing  on  earth  for  the  money.  Our  big  commissions  will 
make  you  rich  if  y(m  have  the  selling  force.  Write  the  E. 
H.  Sebring  China  Co.,  of  Sebring,  O. 


Salesmen:  Pocket  Side  Line.  New  Live  Proposi- 
tion, all  nnjrchants  in  towns  of  IOf).0()(J  and  under  want  it. 
Pays  $5.00  com.  on  each  sale.  No  collecting,  no  risk  t(» 
merchant.  Wc  take  back  unsold  goods.  Easiest,  biggest 
paying  side  line.    Cantteld  Mfg.  Co., 208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago. 


Wanted  Traveling  Salesman  For  Side  Line.  Sell 

dealers  only  From  catalog,  c(jmplete  line  Aluminum  Uten- 
sils. Carry  one  sample.  (Quality,  prices  absolutely  right. 
Send  three  references  and  territory  covered  first  letter.  Con- 
fidential. Factory,  Illinois  Pure  Aluminum  Co., Lemont,Ill. 


We  Will  Pay  Expenses  And  Salary  Or  Commis- 
sion—introducing King  Butter  Sejjarutor.  Produces  finest 
butter  from  cream  or  milk,  8W(?et  or  sour,  in  5  minutes. 
Retails  $5  up.  WriU;  for  free  sample  and  salary  proposition. 
De  King  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  11-M,  Chicago. 


Salesmen- Make  Big  Money  On  Our  Convex 

Portraits  ;J8c,  Frames  H'jc.  (ilass  20c.  Largest.  h()use  in 
America.  Est.  ir»  years.  Samples  Free.  The  Culver  Co.. 
Box  101,  Westerville,  O. 


Agents  Wanted 


Every  Household  On  Farm— In  Small  Town  Or 

Suburbs— where  oil  lamps  are  used,  needs  and  will  buy 
the  wonderful  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp,  burns  common  coal 
oil  (Kerosene);  gives  a  light  live  limes  as  bright  as  elec- 
tric. Awarded  Gold  Medal  At  San  Francisco  Exposition. 
Hundreds  with  rigs  earning  big  income  without  pfevious 
experience.  No  cash  required.  We  furnish  capital  to 
reliable  men.  Write  quick  for  wholesale  prices,  territory 
and  sample  lamp  for  free  trial.  Address  Nearest  Office. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  5t>4  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  504  Thermos  Bldg.,  New  Y'ork  City. 

Find  Out  How  Easy  It  Is  To  Make  Big  Money 

when  you  are  selling  articles  that  are  needed  in  everv 
h<)me.  Our  representatives  earn  big  money.  We  have 
some  open  territory  and  want  a  man  or  woman  in  each 
county.  Write  today  naming  county  desired,  and  get 
full  ;particulars.  J.  I.  Holcomb  Mfg.  Co.,  3915  Draper, 
Indianapolis. 

A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

PureSpun  Aluminum  Utensils  and  Specialties.  We  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aluruinum  Mfg. 
Co..  Division  X.  Leniont.  111. 

Aluminum  Milk  Bottle  Covers.  Sample  3c  Sell 

Ktc.  Many  agents  selling  3  gross  weekly.  Gliding  Casters, 
Magic  Ink  Erasers  and  many  agents'  specialties.  §5  paid 
for  each  new  agent  whose  combined  orders  amount  to 
.$20.  Quick  Selling  Specialties.  Who  knows  good  agents? 
S.  Mfg.  Co.,  41B  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


Big  Textile  Mills  Will  Employ  Everywhere  Re- 
liable people  to  take  orders  for  dress  fabrics,  hosiery, 
underwear,  sweaters,  waists  and  skirts  from  samples. 
Factory  jjrices.  Spare  or  all  time.  No  experience. 
Permanent.  Many  making  big  money  weekly.  Steadfast 
Mills,  5H  Remsen  St..  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  

We  Will  Appoint  One  Exclusive  Sales  Agent  In 

every  county;  position  is  worth  :^12(I0  a  year.  We  train 
the  inexperienced.  Write  to  the  largest  Mfr.  of  Transparent 
handled  Knives  for  Special  OlTer.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co., 
Bar  St.,  Canton,  O. 

Men  And  Women  Earn  Hundreds  Of  Dollars 

yearlydistributing  Guaranteed  Hosiery  from  mill  to  wearer. 
All  or  part  time.  Repeat  orders  insure  permanent  increas- 
ing business.  No  capital  or  experience  needed.  C.  Parker 
Mills,  2737  No.  12th  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa.  

"Little  Gem*'  Automatic  Gas  Lighters  Meet  In- 
stantaneous sale.  Newest  agents'  article.  Agents  cost 
$1.20  doz.  Net  profit  $1.80  to  .$3.00  doz.  Write  for  terms. 
Automatic  Gas  Appliance  Co.  Inc.,  1  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Who  Are  You?   Prove  It  By  Photo-Identification 

(in  fine  leather  case)  free  with  $2000  Accident  Policy; 
pays  fiT  injuries,  sickness;  $5  yearly.  Agents  highest 
commissions.    Underwriters,  1345  Ins.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


Agents.  It  Is  Easy  to  Sell  Rich  Looking  Im- 
ported rugs  3(ix3H  for  $1.  Every$l  sale  means  50c  profit  for 
you.  Exclusive  territory.  Write  for  selling  plan.  Sample 
rug  prepaid  98c.  C.  W.  Condon,  Importer,  Stonington,  Me. 

Agents  To  Sell  '*Eureka  Steel  Ranges*'  From  Wag- 
ons, on  notes  or  for  cash.  Big  money  maker  for  live  men. 
Catalogue  Free.    Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O'Fallon,  Ills. 

High-Grade  Salesmen 

Saleimen  And  Manufacturers  Agents  To  Dem- 

on.strate  a  iiuliey  facing  to  Superintendents  of  industrial 
plants,  dealers  &  jobbers.  Every  demonstration  means  an 
order.  C^om.  only.  Federal  Graphite  Mills,  Cleveland, '*<)." 

Great  Profits.  New  Specialty  For  Merchants.  Sells 

S15.(XI,  your  profit  $10.2,'5.  No  comjietition.  Exe.  Territory. 
Free  sample.    Sayers  Co.,  401  Wainwright,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Agents  Wanted 


Salesmen  And  Saleswomen  To  Sell  Moore  Self 

Winding  Clothes  Line  and  Reel  for  Both  outdoor  &  indoor 
use.  Line  winds  up  automatically,  keeps  clean  &  dry,  never 
soils  clothes,  never  gets  tangled.  Easy  to  put  up  &  take 
down.  Housewives  enthuse  over  it.  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine  endorses  it.  A  liberal  commission — you  get  both 
Plenty  of  Sales  and  Plenty  of  Profit.  Best  workers  become 
Special  Representatives  and  receive  profit  on  sales  of  sub- 
ordinates. Apply  for  information  to  Moore  Drop  Forging 
Co.,  No.  C-90(;,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Agents  And  Salesmen.— Canvassers'  Magazine, 

fiS-page  monthly,  chuck  full  of  valuable  information  for 
canvassers  and  salesmen;  tells  how  to  buy  from  manufac- 
turers, illustrates  newly  patented  specialties,  exposes 
"fakes,"  mail  order  schemes,  and  tells  a  hundred  and  one 
things  hustling  salesmen  should  know.  Yearly  subscrip- 
tion, $1.00;  special  limited  time  rate,  three  months.  15c.; 
six  mont-hs,  25c.  (No  free  copies.)  Canvassers'  Magazine, 
Dept.  G,  South  Whitley,  Indiana. 


Agents  To  Sell    Klausen's   E-Z  Klean  Kloth. 

The  cloth  with  the  patent  glove  that  protects  the  hand. 
Greatest  household  necessity  on  market.  Send  twenty-five 
cents  for  sample.  Repeat  orders  absolutely  certain.  We 
will  prove  this  a  big  seller  or  refund  your  monev.  Textile 
Utilities  Corp.  Mfrs.,  Dept.  T,  110-112  West  3(fth  St.,  N.Y.  C. 


Big  Business  For  Agents — New  Clothes  Washing 

machine.  Fits  set  or  ordinary  tubs.  Sells  for  $10— with 
big  percentage  profit.  Won  medal,  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. Just  the  thing  for  apartments.  Write  for  prop- 
osition. Home  Devices  Corp.,  201  Bush  Terminal,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


Something  New.     Sanitary  Cork.     Opens  And 

closes  on  bottle.  For  milk,  liquor,  catsup,  etc.  Lasts  a 
lifetime.  Sells  on  sight  in  homes,  stores,  offices,  and  cafes. 
Big  profits.  Sanitary  Cork  Co.,  Department  C,  220  Fifth 
Ave..  New  York  City. 


Increase  Your  Income.     We  Want  Live  Wires 

to  represent  The  Theatre  Magazine  and  secure  subscrip- 
tions. A  rare  opportunity  to  earn  money — write  for  terms 
and  particulars.  Agency  Dep't.  No  money.  Theatre 
Magazine,  6  West  :JSih  St.,  New  Y^ork  City. 


Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Line, 

New  Accident  and  Health  Policy.  $5000  principal  sum, 
$100  monthly  for  accident  or  sickness.  All  accidents  and 
sicknesses  covered.  Premium  $10  yearly.  One-half  above 
benefits  for  $5  yearly.  Underwriters,  Dept.B,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Just  Show  Them — The  New  Adjustable  Floor  And 

wall  mops,  dustless  dusters  and  sanitary  brushes  Sell  Them- 
selves. Big  line.  Big  Profits.  Agents  write  Silver-Cham- 
berlin  Co.,  Maple  St.  &  Boulevard,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


AgenU.  Here  U  An  Article  Of  Merit.  A  Pat- 
ented ventilator  for  home,  office  and  public  buildings. 
Instantly  installed  and  adjusts  to  fit  any  window.  The 
Chapman  Brothers  Co.,  Box  30.  Saybrook,  Conn. 


Vacuum  Cleaner  Men :   You  All  Know  Hugro. 

Biggest  vac.  factory  in  world.  Best  and  latest  models.  AH 
.styles.  Blue  bird  indoor  and  outdoor  clothes  reels.  Lowest 
factory  prices.    Hugro  Mfg.  Co.,  Warsaw,  Indiana. 


Free  Sample— No  splash  Water   Strainers  Sell 

themselves— no  talking— experience  unnecessary.  Profits 
big.    Send  2c  (mailing  cost).    C.  A.  Union  Filter  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Everybody  Knows  Fuller  Brushes.   Agents  Make 

hig  money  selling  them.  Write  for  terms.  Fuller  Brush  Co.. 
r»2  Hoadley  PI.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  or  Rock  Lsland,  III. 


Advertising  Stickers,  Inexpensive  And  Effective 

advertising;  a  universal  business  help;  splendid  field  for 
agents.  St.  Louis  StickerCo.,  Dept.C,  105  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis. 


Agents  Wanted 


Are  You  Interested  In  Earning  Bif  Money  Every 

week  taking  orders  for  our  "18  in  1"  Handi-Tool. 
automatic  Lifting  and  Pulling  Jack,  Fence  Stretcher. 
Splicer  and  Mender,  Post  and  Stump  Puller;  Tire  tool, 
Press,  Vise,  Hoist,  Cable  Maker,  Wrench,  etc.  Saves  co.^it 
of  $160  worth  of  tools;  Control  this  new  business  in  your 
locality.  Spare  time  or  permanent  work;  Demonstrator 
Free.  Credit  given.  Ask  for  factory  agency  ofEer.  Chas. 
£.  Benefiel  Co.,  35(>-IH  Industrial  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


General  Agents  Wanted  In  Each  Locality  To 

see  the  trade  and  put  out  sub-agents  on  a  new  patent<  il 
device  for  inflating  tires  and  registering  air  pressuri 
Motorists  buy  on  sight  as  its  use  guarantees  greats 
mileage.    Popular  prices,  three  sizes.    If  you  are  wiii 
ing  to  work  hard  you  can  make  big  money.    First  mui 
that   can    measure   up  gets  the  agency  —  write  n** 
Hansen    Manufacturing    Company,    1211  Uluminatin. 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Greatest  Stunt  Ever  Sprung  On  The  American 

people.  Y'ou  give  free  gold  monogram  dinner  set  coupm 
with  every  sale  of  "Lucky  "Leven"  and  our  other  serial 
tional  soap  and  toilet  combinations.  Huge  profits.  Gre;i 
crew  managers'  proposition.  Repeat  orders  galort- 
World's  largest  factory  backs  you.  Write  for  appoint 
ment.   E.  M.  Davis,  Pres.,  K61  Davis  Bldg.,  Chicagt*. 


Agents  —  Snappiest  Household  Line  On  Earth. 

Red  hot  sellers,  steady  repeaters— Big  profit.  250  liglii 
weight,  fast  selling  popular  priced  necessities.  AgeniS 
outfit  free.  Get  busy — Quick — write  today — postal  will  do. 
American  Products  Co.,  3401  American  Building,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


Agents.     The   Midget  Vest    Pocket  Garment 

Hanger  sells  on  sight.  The  most  attractive  propositHjn 
ever  offered.  No  competition.  Article  fully  protected  b. 
U.  S.  and  foreign  patents.  Address  The  Silvex  Company 
Dept.  C,  171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


Spot  Cash!    Big  Money  For  Hustlers!  Send 

postal  for  biggest  offer  ever  made.    Fortune  in  it.         '  A 
perience  needed.    We  start  you  in  toilet  goods  bn 
and  back  you  with  our  capital.    Easy  work— biL 
Sample  case  Free.  Write  Pierce  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Chicii.  n. 


Lady  Or  Gentleman  To  Travel  For  Old-Estab- 
lished firm.  No  canvassing.  Staple  line  Salary,  $1.S  weekly, 
pursuant  to  contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G.  M. 
Nichols,  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  Pepper  Bldg. 


Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  food  flavorsin  tubes  (savingSo^).  Exceptionally 
large  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Permanent  businesB. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  27  Union,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


The  Shomescope  Offers  Unusual  Opportunities 

for  agents— new — novel — nothing  else  like  it.   Easy  sales 
big  profits — unusual  demand.    Particulars  PVee.  Shome- 
scope Mfg.  Co.,  549  West  13th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Agents:  For  "Everbrite*'  Gold  Glass  Letters  For 

window  signs  and  house  numbers.  Make  a  permanent 
business.    Chicago  Glass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 


Agents  — Everywhere —To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

high  grade  calling  and  business  cards.  Large  profits;  out 
fit  Free.    Formans,  Box  693  W^,  Waterbury.  Conn. 


Agents:  Large  Profits.   Free  Samples.  GoIdSigRj 

Letters  for  store  and  office  windows.  Any  one  can  put  on.  ] 
Big  demand.  Metallic  Letter  Co.,  432  N.  Clark  St..Cliicago. 


Endless  Neckties- 12  Ties  In  One.    Sells  To 

every  man.  Steady  income.  Big  Profit.  W  rile  al  once. 
Endless  Necktie  Co.,  Dept.  3,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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S TART  RIGHT  with  your 
night  riding  —  get  Prest-O- 
Lite.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to 
use  than  any  other  brilliant  light. 

Gives  you  perfect  riding  light. 
Simple,  trouble  -  proof.  Used  by 
more  riders  than  all  other  systems 
combined.  Prest-O-Lite  won't  fail 
you  in  emergency —  it's  as  sturdy  as 
your  motorcycle  itself.  Brilliant, 
dependable  light  is  as  vital  as  fuel. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial 

Try  it  on  your  machine  for 30  days.  If 
you  find  you  can  do  w  ithout  it,  or  can 
duplicatetheservice  rendered  for  equal 
or  less  cost,  you  get  your  money  back. 

Practical  Equipment 

"Prest-O-Lite,  a  lamp  and  a  me- 
chanical horn,"  is  a  typical  equip- 
ment combination  that  is  popular 
with  experienced  riders  everywhere. 
Nearlyall  dealers  now  make  this  offer. 

Send  for  full  details  of  motorcycle 
lighting.  Free — for  your  name  and 
address  on  the  margin  of  this  page. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc. 

The  World's  Largest  Makers  ot  Dissolved  Acetylene 
730  Speedway,  INDIANAPOLIS 
Prest-O-Lile  Ejcchange  Agencies  Everywhere 


FREE 

White  Learning 


s  1 005P  Typewriter 


Write  112  Words  a  Minute  Without  Looking 

Typewriting  now  a  lucrative  profession — amazing  secret 
system  of  wnrld'a  Bpe^d  mar\-el  doubles  salaries— new  posaibilitiea 
oper.  for  everyon*-— Uiocsandfl  needed  ever>"whrre.  Write  for 
details  of  our  experts  needed.    Now  become  •  Private  S«Cr«tary, 

NEWMETHOD  '^Ju^tFkt^mEs 

All  other  methods  soon  discarded  —  thia  new  system 

qaalifiea  yoo  to  write  112  words  a  minute  with  Bbsolute  accuracy. 

I  Aai-n  af  l4i^mA  *"  Spare  time.    If  you  are  now  a 

numc  Btenographer,  you  need  thia  system  to 
doable  your  salary.  If  you  work  at  aomethintr  else,  eret  into  this 
iucrative  profession  now.  Anyone  can  leam  easily— quickly— no  part 
experience  Deeded.  Doo't  hesitate — payments  arranged  to  suit  you. 
CT  A  DT*  CDC*ir  Write  nowforthislimitedspecial 
O  1  J-\.r\.  1  r  rv  11.11.  ^,5^^  (^.^j  leason  free— send  no 
money.  I-<-am  how  we  let  yoa  use  $100  Typewriter  FREE 
while  leaminfir.  Entire  courso  on  trial. 
QimvtU'&n J   I'  wish   to  learn' 

shorthand  shorthand  only^  write 
t'^T  Bpcrial  offer  on  Eosworth  Simplified 
Home  Snidy  Course  —  same  syBtem  used 
by    world's    hiffbest    salaried  experts. 

BOSWORTH  INSTITUTE 
1 107  Bosworth  BIdg.,  Chicago 


q  Infallible  Single  Trigger  fitted  to  Ithaca  No.  4  or 
any  cheaper  grade  hammcrless  for  $15.    4]  It  is  (he 

only  ninKle  trUlcer  we  reconiineiiil  and  wh  1i«v«  Hliiilied 
them  for  je.ri.  Q  Imlicator  is  on  toij— you  don't  li«  ve  to 
turn  gun  bottom  «lde  up  to  read  omhirt  It.  Q  Get  large 
catalog-dounlf  Kunn  $n.7.i  u|_,SI  ngle  Trap  Kuns  |85.  up. 
ITHACA  OUN  CO..  BOX  35.  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Offers  You  Success 

Lawy>TS  tarn  16.000  to  JIO.OOO 
yearly.  Bitr  tirmit  now  ntfd  Law- 
lit  larfff.  Halarien.    Learn  at 
home  by  mail  in  Bpare  time  by  our 
.    ^  wimplified  method.  CourHcwntten 

y  irreatc»tprofen»or».  BECOME  AN  LL.  B.  Goume  nrcparea  you 
o  pa8..i  all  Bubjccta  required  in  bar  examinations.  We  sruurantee 
o  roach  you  f.-ee  until  aucccsaful.  CompleUj  Law  Library  Furnished 
r  yoa  enroll  now. 

PPrp.COMPLETE  COURSE 
r  f\!?"^'N  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 


Jt  B.   Robin.on.    nationally.kn.™  , 

Vnte  for  fart,.    Everythinit  x  nt  FREE. 


by  Ur. 

  fVedcr- 

[temarkable  offer. 


^Salle  Ezteuian  UniTertity,       Dept.  F- 735  Chicaco,  IS. 


ADD  OR  SUBTRAa- QUICK   $2  50 


<if-t  thlH  Ba^sett  automatic  arlder 
and  make  adding  easy.  Absolutely 
arr.urate,  simple  to  operate,  dur- 
ably made,  ({ulckly  reset  to  zero. 
Cipacltj  IMiH.Uffj.tifl.  Ouirani«^'l  on* 
j*ar.  Tli'.ii.»nfl«  In  u*e.  Mort  pmctlcal  low 
pni3*4  S'M*r  ma4«.  Hen*  iirei-ild.rotfiptele 
«)T«2..VJ  Ord.r       l..<l»r  A»niHW« 


ir.  B<SSy.TT*(  0..1,ep,.^,,  M,2|  Indian.  Ave. ,  (  hlr.«o,  I II. 


MAGAZINES  1/3  PRICE 

1  All  leading  I.5o  mazazines,  post  paid:  7c  for  last 
-nrinth  previous  niimberg  fic;  hy  the  year  Hllc.  All 
l_ic,  .l,<:  magazines:  last  month,  UK;;  pn-vioUB  months, 
\fc;  yearly  at  cheaper  rati-s.  Big  hargain  list  sent  free. 
I'/CMimr  Nafulxe  Kiehan^r,  142  Dearborn  Ml.,  Chicago,  III. 
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our  defen.se,  it  would  be  wise  to  send  it 
into  the  action  which  a  fir.st-class  power 
could  bring  against  it.  Any  business 
man  would  recognize  this  as  wholesale 
murder  of  our  soldiers. 

V.  Two  Bufiinennlilce  Policies. 

There  is  only  one  decision  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  make.  They 
can  decide  to  disarm,  or  they  can  de- 
cide to  prepare  to  win.  Any  halfway 
measure  must  appeal  to  any  business 
man  as  inviting  a  foolish  waste  of 
money  and  unforgivable  prodigality  of 
the  lives  of  those  who  attempt  to  be  the 
country's  defenders.  Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  see  insult,  invasion,  and  con- 
quest invited,  and  yet  who  preach  a  doc- 
trine of  peace,  may  not  like  this  advice. 
But  there  it  is — any  elevator  boy  can 
understand  it.  And  it  will  be  present  as 
long  as  it  is  a  lie  that  it  takes  two  to 
make  war,  and  as  long  as  it  is  a  self- 
evident  truth  that  it  does  take  two  to 
make  peace. 

If  it  is  decided  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  they  are  to  be  pre- 
pared to  win,  if  attacked,  then,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  business  efficiency, 
there  are  open  three  courses  of  action. 

(A)  To  continue  with  the  present 
organization,  including  Congress,  which 
provides  our  defenses — and  improve  it. 

(B)  To  modify  that  organization. 

(C)  To  upset  that  organization,  and 
provide  another. 

The  first  plan  holds  out  nothing  at- 
tractive to  efficiency.  Historically,  it 
has  been  a  dismal  failure.  Briefly  de- 
scribed, it  creates  an  eternal  deadlock 
between  efficiency  and  knowledge  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  the  bluster,  elocu- 
tion, ignorance  and  cheap  political  ex- 
pediency of  Congress.  Responsibility 
is  divided.  It  has  produced  wicked 
waste  of  money.  It  has  produced  no 
adequate  defense.  Only  an  avalanche 
of  public  opinion  will  force  out  of  the 
present  organization  any  efficiency,  and 
to  maintain  this  efficiency  public  opin- 
ion must  go  on  year  after  year  in  a 
state  of  avalanche.  This  is  impossible. 
No  successful  business  man  would  tol- 
erate in  his  enterprise  for  a  moment 


the  organization  which  provides  us  with 
our  national  .security. 

The  second  plan  by  which  the  present 
organization  would  be  modified  is  based 
upon  a  diminishing  of  the  power  of 
Congress  and  an  increase  in  the  power 
of  the  President,  and  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
propriations— their  amount  and  their 
disposition.  The  advantage  of  the  cen- 
tralized responsibility  is  clear. 

The  third  plan  is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that,  acting  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  efficiency,  in  developed  Ameri- 
can business,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
will  hew  through  precedents  and  over- 
come constitutional  limitations,  and  cre- 
ate a  business  of  national  security  of 
their  own. 

If  this  were  done,  efficiency  principles 
would  probably  include  in  the  recom- 
mendations made  the  following: 

And  Now  Down  to  Business  ! 

AN  amalgamation  of  the  Navy  and 
.  War  Department,  because  the  policy 
of  expenditure  and  the  program  of  the 
one  determines  largely  the  necessities 
and  the  appropriations  of  the  other. 

Centralization  of  authority  in  a  Sec- 
retary of  National  Security,  appointed 
by  the  President,  but  only  removable  by 
a  national  recall  at  any  presidential 
election. 

Appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  Na- 
tional Security  of  four  advisory  citizen 
boards  (credit  to  Secretary  Daniels 
acknowledged),  including  Finance,  In- 
vention, Manufacture  and  Purchase, 
and  Sanitation. 

Elimination  from  this  department  of 
all  river  and  harbor  matters  except 
such  as  are  actually  concerned  with 
military  or  naval  necessity. 

No  increase  in  the  regular  army,  but 
a  national  reserve,  trained  by  moderate 
compulsory  service,  beginning  in  youth, 
modeled  upon  the  system  of  the  Swdss, 
and  bringing  with  the  advantages  of  an 
adequate  defensive  force  vast  benefits  to 
the  bodily  health,  to  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy, to  the  social  consciousness  and  to 
the  character  of  restraint  of  our  people. 


The  Black  Eagle  Mystery 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


doing  that — and  answered  careless,  fin- 
gering at  the  plugs : 

"Miss  McCalmont's  been  transferred." 

"You  don't  say,"  says  he,  leaning  easy 
against  the  doorpost.  "Since  when  is 
that?" 

"Since  I  came,"  I  answered. 

He  wasn't  fazed  a  little  bit,  but 
making  himself  comfortable  against  the 
doorpost,  said: 

"Going  to  stay  on  here?" 

"The  Central'll  give  you  all  the  in- 
formation you  want,"  I  answered,  and 
wheeling  round  in  my  chair  looked  at 
the  clock.  "Ten  minutes  past  six.  How 
slow  the  time  goes  when  you're  dull." 

He  burst  out  laughing  and  he  did 
have  a  jolly,  infectious  kind  of  laugh. 

"Say,"  he  said,  "you're  a  live  one, 
aren't  you?" 

"I  wouldn't  be  long  if  I  had  to  listen 
to  all  the  guys  that  ain't  got  anything 
better  to  do  than  block  up  doorways 
and  try  to  be  fresh." 

He  laughed  louder  and  lolled  up 
against  the  woodwork. 

"I  like  you  fine,"  said  he.  "Are  you 
a  permanency  or  just  a  fleeting  vision?" 

"Talking  of  fleeting  visions,  ain't  it 
about  your  dinner  hour?" 

"What  do  they  call  you,  little  one?" 

It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from 
laughing,  but  I  crumpled  up  my  fore- 
head into  a  scowl  and  looked  cross  at 
him. 

"What  my  name  is  you'll  never  know, 
and  what  yours  is  you  needn't  tell  me, 
for  I've  guessed.  I've  met  members  of 
your  tribe  before — it's  large  and  promi- 
nent— the  ancient  and  honorable  order 
of  jackasses." 

He  made  me  a  low  bow. 

"So  flattered  at  this  speedy  recogni- 
tion," he  says,  airy  and  smiling,  "you 
may  know  the  tribe,  but  not  the  indi- 
vidual. Permit  me  to  introduce  my- 
self— Anthony  Ford." 

I  gave  a  start  and  turned  it  into  a 
stretch.  So  this  was  the  wonderful 
Tony  Ford — a  slick  customer  all  right. 

"That  don't  convey  anything  to  my 
mind,"  I  answered.  "A  rose  by  any 
other  name  still  has  its  thorns." 

"For  more  data — I'm  the  managing 
clerk  of  the  Azalea  Woods  Estates — 
see  twenty-third  floor,  first  door  to  your 
left." 

"Ain't  I  heard  you  were  closed  up 
there?" 


"We  are.  This  may  the  last  time 
you'll  ever  see  me,  so  look  well  at  me — 
Er — what  did  you  say  your  name  was?" 

"One  of  the  unemployed!"  I  said, 
falling  back  in  my  chair  and  rolling 
my  eyes  up  at  the  ceiling.  "Hangs 
round  my  switchboard  and  hasn't  the 
price  of  a  dinner  in  his  jeans." 

"I  was  too  hasty,"  said  he;  "this 
isn't  your  first  job." 

"If  your  place  is  shut,  what  are  you 
doing  here — not  at  this  present  moment 
— the  actions  of  fools  are  an  old  story  to 
me — but  in  the  building?" 

"Closing  up  the  business.  Did  you 
think  I  was  nosing  round  for  an  un- 
locked door  or  an  open  safe?  Does  this 
fresh,  innocent  countenance  look  like 
the  mug  of  a  burglar?"  He  grinned 
and,  thrusting  a  hand  into  his  pocket, 
rattled  the  loose  silver  there.  "Hear 
that?  Has  a  sound  like  a  dinner, 
hasn't  it?" 

That  made  me  mad — the  vain  fool 
thinking  he  could  flirt  with  me  as  he 
had  with  lola.  I  slanted  a  side  look 
at  him,  and  his  broad,  shining  face, 
with  the  eyes  that  didn't  match  it,  gave 
me  a  feeling  like  I  longed  to  slap  it  good 
and  hard.  Gee,  I'd  have  loved  to  feel 
my  hand  come  whang  up  against  one 
of  those  fat  cheeks!  But  it's  the  curse 
of  being  a  perfect  lady  that  you  can't 
hit  when  you  feel  like  it — except  with 
your  tongue. 

"I  ain't  known  many  burglars,"  I  an- 
swered, "but  now  that  I  look  at  you 
it  does  come  over  me  that  you've  a  fam- 
ily resemblance  to  those  few  I've  met. 
Seeing  which  I'll  decline  the  honor  of 
your  invitation.    Safety  first." 

THAT  riled  him.  He  flushed  up  and  a 
surly  look  passed  over  his  face,  mak- 
ing it  ugly.  Then  he  shrugged  up  his 
shoulders  and  leaned  off  the  doorpost, 
giving  a  hitch  to  the  front  of  his  coat. 

"I  generally  like  a  dash  of  tabasco 
in  mine,"  says  he,  "but  when  it  comes 
to  the  whole  bottle  spilled  in  the  dish, 
it's  too  hot.  Just  make  a  note  of  that — 
against  our  next  meeting.  I  don't  like 
being  disappointed  twice.  Good  eve- 
ning." 

And  oflF  he  went,  swaggering  down 
the  hall. 

On  the  way  home  I  wondered  what 
Soapy'd  say  when  I  told  him;  but  when 
he  came  in  Tony  Ford  went  straight  out 
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SHOE 


THE  ease  of  a 
perfect-fitting 
Florsheim  keeps 
your  feet  "fit."  Let 
your  next  pair  be 
Florsheims.  Con- 
sider the  number 
of  days'  wear  and 
the  comfort  —  not 
the  price. 

A  Style  for  Every  TaBtB 
$5  to  $7 

Look  for  Name  in  Shoo 


"Styles  of  the 
Times"  jree 
booklet  —  on 
request. 


The 
Florsheim 
Shoe  Co. 

Chicago, 
U.  S.  A. 

The 

Piccadilly 
— tan  or 
black  calf. 
Style  1966. 
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Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  ^ood  book! 


This  Combination: 
3  Sections,  glass  doors,  top.  and 
base,  (Solid  Oak)  5*^7 
ON    APPROVAL    J  — 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 

Our  new  "Universal  Style''  combines  a  pU-asing,  enduring 
d^siu'D  with  latest  practical  improvements.  Adapted  for 
home  or  office  library;  beautifully  finished  in  SOLTDOAK 
with  non-binding,  disappearing  glass  doors,  at  $1.75  per 
section:  top  ami  base  SI  25  each.  Greate^^t  value  we  haVe 
ever  offered.  On  orders  amounting  to  SIO.OO  and  over  we 
pay  freight;  freight  equalized  to  extreme  Western  States. 
Other  styles  and  grades  at  correspcmdingly  low  prices. 
Sold  only  direct  from  our  fjictory  at  a  considerable  saving 
to  you.  Hardly  a  village  in  the  country  left  where  there 
are  no  Lundstrom  Bookcases.  Endorsed  the  best  by 
over  75.000  users— many  prominent  citizens,  governors, 
senators,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  clergymen  Lundstrom 
Bookcases  have  been  made  for  l.'i  yea^^  and  have  always 
~  given  full  satisfacrion.    Write  for  our 

new  catalog  41-S. 
THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO. 

■  #  J  I  LITTLE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

A        y    Man'frs  of  SectioDal  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabioets 

Branch  Orfic.-:  Flatiroti  BLdg.,  N.  Y.  City 


Taught  at  Home 

Write  for  oar  special  public 
speaking  offer.  15  minutes  a 
day, spare  time,  will  make  you 
powerful,  convincing  speaker. 
You  can  be  at  eaae  before  any  audi- 
ence—  enrich  your  vocabulary  —  in- 
crease your  earning  power — become 
■  ire  popular.  We've  traioed  hondredB 
ful  Bpeakers  by  mail  atbome. 


Special  Of  fer— Write  Now 

-*■■  ■  — —  Sendquick  for  details  of  ourepeciallimited 
offer.  No  obligation.  But  you  must  hurry.  Write  now. 

rUDIlC  SpeaKmg  UepL  [^^^  9366Maihali3nBld;.Cliia8B 


I  ,     IIT       •    J  in  all  parts  of  the  country 

APPniS  WrtniPn  to  sen  Pianos  and  Player 
ngClIld  naillCU  ^.^^^^^  Good  proposi- 
tion to  reliable  party.  Experience  not  necessary. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  agent's  selling  plan. 
VoUffler  Piuo  Co.,  Depl.B.341  So.  Wabuk  Are..  Chiufo.  ID. 
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You  want 
cigarette  comfort 


Your  steady  cigarette 
must  suit  your  own 
taste,  of  course. 

Fatimas  may  or  may 
not  do  that — you 
can't  tell  untilyou  try 
them. 

But  in  addition  to  the 
right  taste  you  want 
"COMFORT"  too— 
comfort  for  the  throat 
and  tongue  and  no 


"mean"  feeling  after 
smoking.  You  want 
a  SENSIBLE  ciga- 
rette. 

Test  any  other  ciga- 
rette in  the  world 
alongside  of  Fatimas 
and  you'll  find  that 
Fatimas  are  the  most 
^''comfortable''''  and 
sensible^''  cigarette 
that  you  ever  smoked. 


Cigarette!^ 


A  Sensible  Cigarette    '9fM^  ^ 

TURKISH 

rfOAWTTES. 

asm  M 


"sanenm  £  Cameron 

mcHMOf/D.  yA. 

i  mas  mucco  CO.,  sxcasoa 


The  University  of  Chicago 

in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 
For  detailed  in* 
formation  address 

U.  of  C.  (DiT.  A)  Chicago,  III. 


HOME 
STUDY 


In  17  degrtes 
softest   to  9H  hardest). 
Never  varying 
uniformly 
graded 
quality.also 
2  copying. 


Write 
I  letter- 
head for  free 
trial  sample, 
iin  Leud  rcncll  Co. 
(inliAve.,  New  York 


Seat  Cover  Prices  Down  SO% 

NOW  ADD  BEAUTY  AND  LUXURY  TO  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  CAR! 

Give  your  new  or  old  car  that  touch  of  refinement,  luxury  and  distinction  added  to  any  car  by 
(ilobe  .Seat  Covers.  Don't  pay  high  prices  or  have  -Seat  Covers  made  to  order.  Globe  Seat  Cover 
prices  are  actually  5W  lower  than  all  others— 50^  less  for  Seat  Covers  equal  in  materials,  in  fit,  in  work- 
manship and  beauty  to  the  highest  priced  kind.   We  guarantee  this— we  prove  it  or  you  need  not  pay. 


Buy  Direct  — Save  Half 

Here  are  examples  of  how  we  undersell  others' 
Chalmers  Seat  Covers  $20,  Packards  $30,  Cad- 
illacs $20,  Buicks  Sl.'i,  Maxwell  $13..50  — other 
cars  at  proportionately  low  prices  —  exactly 
.'iO  per  ceni  saved.  We  sell  direct  from  fac- 
'tory  to  car  owners  only— you  save  middlemen's 
pr(jfll. 

Every  Car  Needs  Them  ! 

They  add  to  the  appearance  of  any  car— save 
Icatlier  upholstery  —  preserve  its  life,  elasticity, 
comfort  It  c(»Hts  but  a  trifle  to  replace  Globe 
Seat  Covers — it  costs  many  times  more  to  replace 
lea  hcr  upholstery.  They  eliminate  the  soiled 
clothirs  nuisan(;e— can  be  detached  for  cleaninj; 
'■asily  and  (jiiickly. 


Perfect  Fit  For  Any  Car 

Wehavecorrectpatternsof  everymodelof  everycarand 
guarantee  glove-like  fit  and  perfect  workmanship.  They 
are  ready  for  delivery— no  waiting — no  mistakes — no 
alterations.  The  pleasure  of  motoring  is  actually  en- 
hanced by(JlobeSeat  Covers — they're  cooler  than  leather 
insummer— warmer  in  winter — morecomfortabletositon. 

Write  For  Free  Samples 

Send  name,  model  and  year  of  your  car  agd  we  will  send 
you  our  low  prices  with  nine  samplesof  (»lobe  materials — 
waterproof  and  washabh^  fabrics  in  nine  handsome  col- 
ors.  When  you  order  we  will  ship  on  approval — you  \uiy 
only  if  satisfied.    Your  car  needs  them-^write  us  tmir. 
GLOBE  SEAT  COVEK  CO. 
21  Hamilton  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 
M'nrlil's  r.ri  i  iji'sl  ICrrhisivr  Srilt  Cori  r  .Vlrs. 


of  my  head,  for  at  last  there  was  ex- 
citing news — Barker  had  been  located 
in  Philadelphia. 

Two  people  had  seen  him  there,  one 
a  man  who  knew  him  well  and  saw  him 
the  nipht  before  in  a  taxi;  the  other  an 
Italian  who  kept  a  news  stand.  That 
same  evening,  between  eight  and  nine. 
Barker  had  stopped  at  the  stand  and 
bought  several  New  York  papers.  The 
Italian,  who  was  quick-witted,  recog- 
nized him  from  his  pictures  in  the 
papers  and  reported  to  the  police. 

"He's  evidently  only  going  out  after 
dark,"  said  Babbitts.  "But  a  man  can't 
hide  for  long  whose  picture's  spread 
broadcast  over  the  country." 

"And  who's  got  a  face  like  the  Ameri- 
can Eagle  after  it's  grown  a  white 
mustache,"  I  answered. 

That  was  Thursday  night.  Friday 
morning  I  toddled  down  to  my  job, 
feeling  there  wasn't  much  in  it,  and 
that  when  I  came  home  I'd  hear  Barker 
was  landed  and  it  would  be  domestic 
life  again  for  little  Molly. 

THE  day  went  by  quiet  and  unevent- 
ful as  the  others  had  been.  I  read  a 
novel  and  sewed  at  a  tray  cloth,  and 
now  and  then  jacked  in  for  a  call.  It 
was  getting  on  toward  evening,  and  I 
was  thinking  about  home  and  dinner 
when— bani; — came  two  calls,  one  right 
after  the  other,  that  made  me  feel  I  was 
earning  my  money. 

The  first  was  at  a  quarter  to  five. 
Our  Central  came  sharp  and  clear. 

"Hello,  Gramercy  3503 — long  distance 
— Philadelphia's  calling  you." 

Philadelphia!  Can  you  see  me  stiff- 
ening up,  with  my  hand  ready  to  raise 
the  cam? 

"All  right— Gramercy  3503." 
I  could  hear  the  girls  in  our  Central, 
the  hum  and  broken  sounds — how  well 
I  knew  it! — and  a  distant  voice,  brisk 
and  businesslike:  "Hello,  Philadelphia 
waiting,"  then  a  pause  and  presently 
the  whispering  jar  of  the  wires:  "Here's 
yo'ir  party.  Gramercy  3503;  all  right 
foi  Philadelphia." 

Running  over  those  miles  and  miles, 
the  voice,  a  man's,  came  clear  as  a  bell : 
"I  want  to  speak  to  the  Azalea  Woods 
Estates." 

I  made  the  connection,  softly  lifted 
the  cam,  and  listened  in: 

"Is  this  the  office  of  the  Azalea  Woods 
Estates?" 

A  woman's  voice  answered,  as  close 
as  if  she  was  in  the  next  room : 

"Yes— who  is  it?" 

"Is  Mr.  Anthony  Ford  there?" 

"No,  Mr.  Ford  has  left  my  employ- 
ment. I  am  Miss  Whitehall;  my  busi- 
ness is  closed."  i.';- 

There  was  a  pause.  My  :]^art,  which 
had  hit  up  a  lively  gait,  be^n  to  ease 
down.    Only  Tony  Ford — /^Pshaw! 

"Are  you  there?"  said  the  woman. 

"Yes,"  came  the  answer.  "Could  you 
give  me  his  address?" 

"Certainly.  Hold  the  wire  for  a 
moment." 

After  a  wait  of  a  minute  or  two  she 
was  back  with  the  address,  which  she 
gave  him.  He  repeated  it  carefully, 
thanked  her,  and  hung  up. 

Talk  of  false  alarms!  I  was  so  dis- 
appointed, thinking  I'd  got  something 
for  Mr.  Whitney,  that  I  sat  crumpled 
up  in  my  chair  sulking — and  right  in 
The  middle  of  my  sulks  came  the  sec- 
ond call. 

It  was  Long  Distance  again — 
Toronto. 

"I  wonder  what  Toronto  wants  with 
her?"  I  thought  as  I  jacked  in,  and 
then,  leaning  my  elbow  on  the  desk, 
listened,  not  much  interested.  Three 
sentences  hadn't  passed  before  I  was 
as  still  as  a  graven  image,  all  my  life 
gone  into  my  ears. 

"Is  that  you,  Carol?"  I  could  just 
hear  it,  a  fine  little  thread  of  sound, 
as  if  it  came  from  a  ghost  in  the  other 
world. 

"Yes — who's  speaking?" 

"It's  I— J.  W.  B." 

Barker's  initials!    My  heart  gave  a 


leap  and  then  began  to  foxtrot.  If  I 
had  any  doubts  her  answer  put  an  end 
to  them.  I  could  hear  the  gasp  in  her 
breath,  the  fright  in  her  voice. 

"You?  What  are  you  doing  this  for?" 

"There's  no  danger.  I'm  careful. 
Did  you  get  my  letter?" 

"Yes,  this  morning." 

"Will  you  come?" 

"Are  you  sure  it's  all  right?  Have 
you  seen  the  papers  here?" 

"All  of  them.  Don't  be  afraid.  I'm 
taking  no  risks.    Are  you  coming?" 

"Yes." 

"When?" 

"I  can  leave  to-night.  There's  a 
train  at  eight." 

"Good.  I'll  meet  you  and  explain 
everything.  Do  as  I  said  in  the  letter. 
I'll  be  there." 

"Very  well — I  understand.  Please 
ring  off.  Good-by." 

For  a  moment  I  sat  thinking.  She 
was  going  to  Toronto  to  meet  Barker 
by  a  train  that  left  at  eight,  and  it  was 
now  half  past  five.  There  was  no  use 
trying  to  trace  the  call — I  knew  enough 
for  that,  so  I  got  Mr.  Whitney's  office 
and  told  him,  careful,  without  names! 
He  was  awful  pleased,  handed  me  out 
some  compliments  that  gave  me  the 
courage  to  ask  for  something  I  was 
crazy  to  get — the  scoop  for  Babbitts. 
It  would  be  a  big  story — Barker  landed 
through  the  girl  he  was  in  love  with, 
I  knew  they'd  follow  her,  and  could 
Babbitts  go  along?  I  don't  have  to  tell 
you  that  he  agreed,  making  only  one 
condition — if  they  were  unsuccessful, 
silence.  O'Malley,  who  was  up  from 
Philadelphia,  would  go — Babbitts  could 
join  him  at  the  Grand  Central  Station.  I 
had  to  go  down  to  the  station  with  him, 
for  neither  he  Tior  O'Malley  knew  her, 
I  was  desperately  afraid  she  wouldn't 
come — get  cold  feet  the  way  women  do 
when  they're  eloping— but  at  a  quarter 
of  eight  she  showed  up.  She  didn't  look 
a  bit  nervous  or  rattled,  and  went  about 
getting  her  ticket  as  quiet  as  if  she  was 
going  for  a  week  end  to  Long  Island. 
O'Malley — he  was  a  fat,  red-faced  man, 
looking  more  like  a  commercial  traveler 
than  a  sleuth — was  right  behind  her  as  ^ 
she  bought  it.  Then  as  she  walked  toil 
the  track  entrance  with  her  suit  case  in| 
her  hand,  I  saw  them  follow  her,  loung-| 
ing^along  sort  of  neighborly  and  casual, 
till  the  three  of  them  disappeared  un^ 
der  the  arch. 


IT  was  late  before  I  went  to  sleep  that 
night.    I  came  awake  suddenly  with  ' 
that   queer   sensation   you  sometimes 
have  that  you're  not  alone. 

And  I  wasn't.     There  sitting  on  a  ^ 
chair  by  the  bedside,  all  hunched  up  in; 
his  overcoat,  with  his  suit  case  at  his'' 
feet,  was  Himself,  looking  as  cross  ai 
a  bear. 

I  sat  up  with  a  yelp  as  if  he'd  been 
burglar. 

"You  here?"  I  cried.  J 
He  looked  at  me,  glum  as  an  owl,  and  ! 
nodded : 

"Yes,  it's  I  all  right."  ; 
"Why — why — what's  happened?"  \ 
"Nothing." 

"You  haven't  been  to  Toronto  and 
back  in  this  time?" 

"I've  been  to  Rochester  and  back,"  he 
snapped.  "She  got  out  there,  waited 
most  of  this  infernal  night  and  took 
the  first  return  train." 

"Came  back?" 

"Isn't  that  what  I'm  saying?"  For 
Himself  to  speak  that  way  to  me  showed 
he  was  riled  something  dreadful.  "She 
got  off  at  Rochester  and  stayed  round 
in  the  depot — didn't  see  anyone  or  speak 
to  anyone,  or  send  a  phone  or  a  wire. 
She  got  a  train  back  at  three,  we  fol- 
lowed her  and  saw  her  go  up  the  steps 
of  her  own  apartment." 

"Why — what  do  you  make  of  it?" 

He  shrugged.  ^ 

"Only  one  of  two  things.  She  either 
changed  her  mind  or  saw  she  was  being 
shadowed."   

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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JUDGE  DANIEL  C.  DEASY 

Supreme  Bench, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  I  get  a  heap  of  pleasure 
out  of  Tuxedo,  the  sweetest, 
coolest,  most  delightful  pipe 
tobacco  I've  ever  smoked." 


Tuxedo  Time  is 

All  the  Time 

-night-time  or  day-time,  work- 
time  or  play-time,  every  min- 
ute of  the  day,  every  day  of 
the  year,  Tuxedo  brings  good- 
cheer,  comfort  and  content- 
ment to  many  thousands  of 
healthy,  happy  Americans. 

Tuxedo  is  the  great  American  tobacco, 
for  all  men  to  smoke  with  thorough  en- 
joyment at  all  times  and  places — it  is  the 
.one  absolutely  right  tobacco  for  you. 


JOSEPH  VV.  STEVENS 
Mayor  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

"Good,  ivholesome  tobacco 
like  Tuxedo  is  a  help  to 
body,  brain  and  nerves — / 
never  fail  to  find  a  pipe  full 
of  this  mild,  fragrant  to- 
bacco enjoyable,  comforting 
and  an  aid  to  mental  con- 
centration.^^ 


Of. 


JOHN  H.  ROTHERMEL  ^/jg  Pgr/ed  Toh  acco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

Congressman 
from  Pennsylvania 

"Tuxedo  is  the  best  to-  You  ncvcr  grow  tired  of  smoking 

bacco  that  can  be  bought.    1    r-r*>  J        l_  ^11  11 

always  find  it  a  mild,  fra-  1  uxcdo,  bccausc  you  gct  all  thc  mellow 

grant,  wliolesome  smoke.''       c  J    £1  f    >l_         '         a.     £.'  a. 

tragrance  and  rlavor  or  the  ripest,  nnest 
/^^-^InV  Kentucky  Burley  leaf. 

You  can  enjoy  pipeful  after  pipeful  all 
day  long,  the  year  'round,  without  any 
tongue-hurt  —  because  the  exclusive 
"Tuxedo  Process"  makes  Tuxedo  abso- 
lutely non-biting^  delightfully  throat-sooth- 
ing—  the  coolest,  mildest,  pleasantest 
tobacco  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  other  tobacco  like  Tuxedo, 
because  Tuxedo  is  the  original  processed 
Burley  tobacco  —  and  no  imitation  ever 
equals  the  original. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


HUGHIE  MACK 
Famous  moving  picture  Star 

'^Tuxedo,  I've  found,  is 
the  07ie  tobacco  made  that  I 
can  smoke  without  tongue- 
bite.  Load  a  good  pipe  with 
Tuxedo,  and  it's  a  treat  you 
get.  Other  tobaccos  simply 
areti't  in  it  icith  Ttcxedo  for 
satisfying  flavor  cmd  fra- 
grance, and  its  extreme 
mildness  keeps  one  fit  and 
contented." 


Convenient,  glassine  -  wrapped, 
moisture-proof  pouch  ....  w 


Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  1  ^i/^ 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  J.  v/ L./ 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c     In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 


MARCUS  J.  WRIGHT 

Famous  ex-Confederate  General 
Confederate  Army 

"Owing  to  its  mild,  sweet 
flavor,  Tuxedo  is  superior 
to  all  other  tobaccos.  I  en- 
joy smoking  it  immetisely 
a7id  recommend  it  to  all 
smokers." 


THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


CAPT.  JOHN  J.  A.  CLARK 

Of  the  Philippine  Scouts, 
U.  S.  Army 

"Nothing  gives  one  who 
S7nokes  more  enjoyment  than 
the  fragrance  of  pure,  mild 
tobacco.  Tuxedo  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  I  have  used 
it  for  years  in  the  United 
States,  iji  the  Philippines, 
China  and  Japan,  and  can 
071  ly  advise  the  tnan  who 
likes  his  pipe  to  'go  to  it.'  " 


SPY  AND  SUPERSPY 


"rpHEY'VE  caught  a  spy!"  A  man 
by  the  roadside,  who  had  glimpsed 
the  prisoner  walking  among  the  slow- 
moving  infantrymen  who  guarded  him, 
called  the  news  to  his  fellows  among 

the  field  kitchens  and  fires  of  the  bivouac;  a  straggle  of  them  strolled 
forward  to  look.  Of  all  the  spectacles  with  which  war  strews  the 
roads,  from  guns  moving  down  to  the  front  to  ambulances  returning 
from  it,  there  was  scarcely  another  that  would  have  attracted  them 
from  their  cooking;  but  a  spy,  the  listener  at  the  keyhole  who  has  been 
caught  eavesdropping,  is  always  a  sure  draw. 

The  half  dozen  worn  and  muddy  soldiers  who  escorted  the  prisoner 
came  to  a  tired  slouch  along  the  interminable  chaussee,  straight  as  a 
ruler,  which  stretched  in  wet  and  monotonous  perspective  from  one  horizon  to 
the  other.  An  ashen-gray  sky  arched  over  them,  sodden  plains,  flat  and  feature- 
less, encompassed  them,  receding  to  the  thin  winter  mists  of  the  distance;  they 
were  dwarfed  and  antlike  in  that  mournful  immensity  of  landscape.  Below 
their  peaked  caps  their  faces  were  dumb  and  lowering.  A  dozen  paces  behind 
them  followed  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  escort. 

They  drew  abreast  of  the  bivouac,  slow-footed  and  laborious,  eyed  the  fires  ancj 

the  kitchens  and  all  its  comfortable 

disorder,  and  plodded  past  without 

speaking.    The  officer  lifted  a  tired 

hand  in  response  to  the  salutes  of 

the  onlookers.   It  was  then  that  one 

had  for  some  moments  a  clear  view 

of  the  prisoner  between  the  thick- 
set gray  shoulders  and  the  bristle 

of  sloped  bayonets  that  hemmed 

him  in. 

He  had  taken  for  a  disguise  and 
was  still  wearing  the  distinctive 
costume  of  a  Polish  Jew — a  long 
coat  of  thin,  black  cloth,  hanging  to 
the  heels  and  buttoned  close  about 
the  body,  and  the  small,  black,  flat- 
topped  cap  with  a  tiny  peak  lying 
close  to  the  brow.  I  learned  later 
that  he  had  had  a  wig  as  well,  but 
that  had  been  taken  from  him,  and 
the  ugly  cap  was  now  too  large  for 
the  fair,  close-cropped  head.  In 
that  garb  he  should  have  been  able 
to  wander  unregarded  among  the 
squalid  villages  behind  the  front, 
mark  what  troops  held  the  line  and 
by  what  roads  their  supplies  ar- 
rived. But  before  he  could  make 
his  way  back  through  the  lines 
with  the  information  he  had  gath- 
ered the  Jewish  Sabbath  had  come 
upon  him;  his  ignorance  of  the 
Jewish  observances  had  betrayed 
him,  and  the  Jews,  jealous  of  their 
character  for  loyalty,  had  them- 
selves given  him  up  to  the  authori- 
ties. For  him  the  dreary  road  he 
trod  among  the  soldiers  ended  at 
an  open  grave;  the  long  black  coat, 
that  fitted  his  body  like  a  sheath, 
was  his  winding  sheet;  he  was  to 
die  in  masquerade  costume. 

I  saw  his  face  as  he  went  by — 
white  with  fatigue  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  to  come,  and 
drawn  with  the  effort  to  hold  the 
shape  of  composure  under  those  indifferent  and  curious  eyes.  But  no  compul- 
sion of  the  will  could  withhold  the  wildness  and  alarm  of  the  flitting,  uncertain 
eyes  and  their  white  gleam  as  they  greeted  earth  and  sky  in  their  desperate 
instinctive  search  for  a  refuge,  or  any  small  hint  of  comfort  or  support.  The 
w(;t,  long  road  was  empty  before  him;  the  chill  sky  was  blank  over  him;  the 
faces  that  regarded  him  were  idle  and  strange.  It  was  a  dead  man  who  went 
by  between  the  bayonets;  between  him  and  the  living  there  was  already  a  gulf, 

nister  and  impassable.    One  must  love  one's  country,  I  think,  with  a  singular 

votion  and  self-suppression  to  be  willing  to  die  for  it  in  just  that  fashion, 


BY  PERCEVAL  GIBBON 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      HERBERT  PAUS 


"To  be  comic,  to  meet  one's  death  as  a  clown  —  it  is  tragedy  ;  it  is  horror!  " 


obscurely,  touched  with  the  taint  of 
dishonor  that  attaches  to  the  work  of  a 
spy,  and  ridiculous  in  one's  ineffective 
disguise.  "Let  us  die,  but  do  not  let  us 
be  ridiculous,"  said  one  of  Stevenson's 
characters;  "but  to  die  and  be  ridiculous  both,  to  be  comic  in  one's 
agony,  to  meet  one's  death  as  a  clown — it  is  tragedy;  it  is  horror!" 

I  recall  another  spy  capture  on  the  fringe  of  the  gruesome  forest  of 
Mogela,  which  the  Russians,  punning  upon  its  name,  have  christened 
"The  Place  of  Tombe."  It  happened  upon  a  night  when  the  war  that 
flickered  unceasingly  up  and  down  the  line  of  the  Rawka  and  Bsura 
had  blazed  into  battle  where  the  Twentieth  Siberians  held  the  trenches 
below  the  forest.  Behind  the  forest,  bellowing  from  their  pits  on  the 
flat  fields,  the  Russian  batteries  were  at  work,  tossing  their  shells  in  screaming 
parabolas  across  the  tree  tops  to  the  German  positions  beyond,  while  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river  the  German  big  guns  searched  the  night  with  steel  and 
fire  to  find  those  batteries  and  silence  them.  In  the  forest  itself  bullets  came 
whining  up  the  long  wood  ways,  smacking  against  trees;  shells  howled  overhead; 
troops  were  moving  down  to  the  front  in  the  utter  darkness  and  wounded  were 
straggling  back  to  the  rear.   Fires  here  and  there  among  the  trees  made  patches 

of  light  in  which  moved  figures 
painted  in  blackest  black  against 
their  ruddy  glamour;  all  was  noise 
and  the  sense  of  death  urgent  at 
one's  elbow  and  confused  move- 
ment and  baffling  dark. 

A  big  tent  had  been  set  up  on 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  where  the 
wounded  had  their  field  dressings 
removed  and  received  the  first 
skilled  attention.  They  came  up  on 
foot,  staggering  painfully  through 
the  confusion,  perceived  in  the 
darkness  just  as  a  gleam  of  white 
bandage  and  a  voice  that  cried 
warningly — very  faintly  sometimes 
— "Wounded!  Wounded!"  All  made 
way  for  that  cry;  the  bumping, 
clattering  ammunition  carts  pulled 
aside;  the  pouring  troops  gave 
room;  the  sanitaires  from  the 
dressing  station  hurried  to  the  call 
to  find  the  man  and  direct  him  or 
help  him  to  the  tent. 

Death  of  a  Spy 

T^HERE  came  one,  feeling  his 
-L  way  with  groping  hands  through 
that  hellish  grotesqueness  of  war, 
who  made  no  warning  outcry — 
only  a  stricken  mumble  penetrated 
through  the  bandages  that  wrapped 
his  jaws  and  the  lower  part  of  his 
face.  A  sanitaire  found  him  and 
pointed  the  way  to  the  tent.  "Can 
you  get  there  without  help?"  he  de- 
manded. From  behind  the  stained 
bandages  came  a  wordless  mumble 
and  the  man  nodded.  There  were 
other  wounded  who  could  not  walk 
at  all  to  see  to,  so  the  sanitaire  left 
him  and  he  plodded  on,  groaning, 
feeling  his  path  through  the  tree 
trunks  vfith  outstretched  hands, 
making  his  slow  way  toward  the  rear 
while  all  stood  pityingly  aside  for  him.  And  thus  he  came  at  last  to  the  exit 
from  the  forest,  where  the  tent,  transparent  with  its  lamps  and  showing  shadow 
pictures  of  moving  men  within,  stood  ready  to  receive  and  aid  him,  and  where 
also,  farther  back  across  the  level,  snow-filmed  fields,  the  guns  spouted  fire  into 
the  night.  There  is  nothing  in  life  that  does  not  balance  precariously  upon  the 
edge  of  chance;  that  is  the  charm  of  life.  It  was  some  two  to  three  hours  later 
that  the  sanitaire  who  had  accosted  the  face-bandaged  man  came  across  him 
again,  not  far  from  the  tent.  "Why!"  he  said,  "what  are  you  doing  here? 
Didn't  you  understand  where  you  had  to  go?   Come  along;  I'll  take  you  there." 
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He  put  his  hand  on  the 
man's  arm  to  draw  him  along; 
at  that  touch  and  the  friendly 
compulsion  of  it  the  wounded 
man  jerked  back,  dragging 
his  arm  free.  His  wound,  it 
seemed,  he  could  bear,  but 
not  hands  laid  upon  him.  He 
hesitated,  as  if  he  would  move 
back  into  the  wood.  Next  mo- 
ment he  stood  in  the  light  of 
the  sanitaire's  electric  torch, 
his  eyes,  above  his  bandages 
and  below  his  cap,  battling 
and  blinded  by  its  glare. 

"Ah!"  The  torch  went  out 
and  the  sanitaire's  hands  de- 
scended upon  him,  firmly  now, 
in  a  grapple.  "Help,  here!" 
shouted  the  sanitaire,  hang- 
ing to  him  while  he  fought  to 
be  free.  "Help,  here,  broth- 
ers!   Here's  a  German  spy!" 

I  saw  him  first  when  the 
bandages  had  been  taken 
from  him — those  bandages 
that  had  spared  him  the  need 
of  speaking  Russian — laying 
bare  his  clean-shaven  cheeks, 
which  showed  no  wound,  and 
the  pert  trimmed  mustache 
on  his  upper  lip.  An  officer, 
this  one — a  Prussian,  with 
all  the  assumption  and  stern 
pride  of  his  race  and  class. 
He  had  already  been  judged 
and  condemned;  life  for  him 
was  at  its  end;  he  stood  in 
the  light  of  the  lantern  await- 
ing the  firing  party  that  was 
even  now  coming  up,  with  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back 
in  an  attitude  of  serene  and 
nonchalant  ease.  It  cost  him 
apparently  no  effort  to  hold 
the  smooth  and  imperturbable 
calm  of  his  features,  to  be 
and  seem  an  officer  and  an 
aristocrat  in  the  very  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  A 
Russian  officer  stepped  for- 
ward and  offered  his  cigarette 
case;  the  prisoner,  with  a  nod 
of  acknowledgment,  took  and 
lighted  a  cigarette.  He  drew 
at  it,  lifted  it  from  his  lips 
and   blew   a   thin   cloud  of 

smoke,  like  a  man  who  relishes  it  whole-heartedly. 

Then  the  firing  party,  ten  men  and  an  officer, 
tramped  up,  halted  with  a  jar  and  a  clatter.  The 
prisoner  turned  toward  it,  exchanging  a  salute  with 
the  officer  in  charge.  The  men,  upon  a  curt  order, 
closed  about  him;  another  order,  and  they  marched 
off,  taking  him  with  them,  courteously,  with  due 
military  observance  of  his  rank,  to  put  him  against 
a  tree  and  carefully  kill  him.  The  lantern  and  a 
little  crowd  of  onlookers  streamed  after  them:  that 
miracle — the  only  one  of  which  man  is  capable — of 
turning  a  human  being  into  carrion  need  never 
lack  an  audience;  and  presently,  adding  itself  to  the 
uproar  of  the  near-by  battle,  where  men  were  dying 
by  hundreds  with  no  formality  at  all,  there  came  the 
noise  of  the  volley. 

Enter  the  Super  spy 

I WAS  told  of  that  man  that  when  he  was  searched 
during  his  brief  trial  it  was  discovered  that  he 
had  carried  his  disguise  so  far  as  to  wear  a  Russian 
soldier's  shirt  under  his  uniform.  Some  prisoner  or 
possibly  some  corpse  had  been  stripped  to  clothe  him. 
But  under  the  shirt  his  underclothing  was  of  silk; 
his  character  of  spy  stopped  before  it  touched  his  skin. 

According  to  the  usage  of  war,  the  spy  who  is  cap- 
tured has  nothing  to  hope  for,  save  that  it  may  be 
more  convenient  to  shoot  him  than  to  hang  him;  con- 
ventions, whether  of  Geneva  or  The  Hague,  leave  him 
to  the  mercy  of  his  captor;  he  is  counted  as  one  of 
the  vermin  of  war,  to  be  stamped  out  wherever  he  is 
found.  And  yet,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  work,  he 
must  be  a  man  of  very  high  courage,  a  soldier  with 
qualities  of  daring  and  intelligence,  a  better  man  on 
the  face  of  it  than  the  mere  slashing,  dashing,  fight- 
ing man  who  is  entitled  to  be  taken  prisoner  and  pre- 
served alive. 

The  Germans,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they 
invented  no  art  or  appliance  of  war  but  improved 
them  all,  have  developed  spies  and  spying  as  they 
developed  their  artillery.  The  occasional  spy  in 
Poland,  during  the  long  winter  battle  to  the  west  of 
Warsaw,  was  a  mere  episode;  he  made  no  real  dif- 
ference to  the  course  of  events.  It  was  only  later, 
when  Von  Hindenburg,  weary  of  vainly  breaking  his 
great  attacking  columns  against  the  rocklike  defense 
of  the  river  line,  made  a  lightning  new  concentration 
of  forces  for  an  invasion  out  of  East  Prussia,  that 


' '  The  vast  shape  of  a  great  and  smiling  Jewess 


there  came  into  action  the 
superspy,  the  spy  magnified 
and  brought  up  to  date,  bear- 
ing to  the  old-fashioned  lurker 
in  the  night  the  same  relation 
as  the  42-centimeter  howitzer 
which  smashed  Liege  and 
Namur  bore  to  the  siege  artil- 
lery of  earlier  wars.  No 
wearer  of  disguises,  this;  no 
single  soldier,  balancing  his 
life  in  his  hand,  adventuring 
forth  by  roads  learned  by 
heart  from  a  map,  but  men 
of  consideration  and  power 
rooted  firm  in  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  life  of  Russia, 
espionage  and  treachery  per- 
vading the  country  like  an  at- 
mosphere. Hitherto  the  spy 
had  been  the  expedient  of  a 
moment,  a  man  serving  an 
emergency;  never  before  was 
there  seen  a  whole  phase  of 
a  great  war  in  which  the  spy 
system  was  its  chief  feature 
and  pivotal  factor. 

It  was  when  the  Rawka- 
Bsura  battle  was  dying  down, 
after  three  months  and  more 
of  fevered  and  incessant  ac- 
tion, and  it  was  becoming 
patent  that  upon  the  river 
line,  at  any  rate,  no  decision 
of  any  kind  would  be  reached, 
that  we — my  campaign  mate, 
John  Bass  of  the  Chicago 
"Daily  News,"  and  myself — 
struck  north  along  the  line  of 
the  railway  from  Warsaw  on 
the  trail  of  the  new  fighting 
which  had  already  dislodged 
the  Russians  from  their  foot- 
hold in  East  Prussia,  and  ar- 
rived about  noon  of  a  wet  and 
cheerless  day  in  the  foul  and 
stenchful  town  of  Grodno 
upon  the  Niemen.  Now  that 
it  is  past,  and  our  mistakes 
have  cost  us  nothing,  I  can 
laugh  at  the  memory  of  the 
innocents  we  were,  babes  in  a 
wood  of  utterly  exotic  trees. 
Bass's  reputation  as  a  war 
correspondent  needs  no  trum- 
peter; he  cannot  be  omitted 
from  any  list  of  the  old  cam- 
paigners; and  I — though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't — I  have 
"lived,"  as  the  French  say,  a  war  or  two.  And  we 
came,  in  worn  foreign  khaki,  injecting  ourselves  into 
that  spy-thronged  front  without  introductions  or  any 
previous  ground  baiting  of  the  situation. 

There  is  no  word  of  good  to  record  of  Grodno. 
A  town  of  Oriental  filth  without  the  Oriental  color 
and  grace;  a  place  whose  main  street  is  an  offensive 
slum,  whose  slums  are  sewers.  Through  it  the  traffic 
of  war  surged  and  frothed.  Thirty  miles  away  vil- 
lages were  burning;  the  rumble  of  far  guns  was 
audible  in  the  streets ;  the  black-clad,  black-whiskered 
Jews  of  its  population  stood  in  groups  upon  the  nar- 
row sidewalks  and  watched  the  batteries  and  bat- 
talions hastening  through  Grodno's  zone  of  stink, 
hurrying  up  to  the  new  and  urgent  front  where 
Hindenburg's  smoke-gray  columns  were  thrusting 
and  battering  their  way  toward  the  crossings  of  the 
Niemen.  Conceive  the  pair  of  us,  then,  launched  upon 
the  current  of  this  urgency,  adrift  in  a  frail  and 
ancient  droshky,  towed  by  a  frail  and  ancient  horse, 
seeking  a  hotel  where  we  might  concert  a  base  of 
operations. 

Baedeker,  in  whom  we  trusted,  mentions  several 
hotels  in  Grodno;  to  none  of  them  does  he  accord 
approval  and  recommendation.    We  took  them  in 


'  German  spies  !  '    The  throngs  needed  only  prompting  to  be  ripe  for  lynching  us ! 


order,  I,  as  the  linguist,  descending  at  each  in  turn, 
to  be  encountered  by  a  lean,  unshaven  man  who 
replied  that  every  room  in  the  house  was  full  of 
staff  officers.  In  each  case  there  was  the  same 
return  to  the  decayed  cab  where  Bass  sat  waiting, 
the  same  explanation,  "Nothing  doing  here!"  the 


same  comment  from  Bass:  "Well,  try  the  next."  And 
finally  it  came  to  consulting  the  cabman. 

I  forget  the  name  of  the  mean  and  tumble-down 
speak-easy  at  which  we  were  last  refused;  it  was 
something  grandiose  and  fallacious,  like  "Hotel  Mag- 
nifique"  or  "Hotel  de  France  et  de  I'Europe."  Our 
driver  turned  sideways  on  his  box  and  took  us  in 
with  a  shrewd  eye — a  great  and  splendid  Jew  he 
was,  with  a  beard  of  blue  black  and  hair  of  short, 
tight  curls  like  a  negro's.  But,  what  I  did  not  under- 
stand— and  I  am  sensitive  to  shades  of  feeling — was 
something  sympathetic  and  ironical  in  his  regard,  as 
if  he  knew  more  about  us  than  we  knew  about  our- 
selves. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "/  can  find  you  a  place." 

"Well,  get  on  with  it,"  we  ordered. 

He  nodded,  hit  his  skinny  horse  and  steered  out 
of  the  main  street  to  a  byway  where  the  smells,  the 
characteristic  factor  of  Grodno,  rose  and  smote  one's 
senses  like  something  solid.  At  each  corner  that  he 
turned  a  new  foulness  astonished  the  nostrils;  we 
floated  between  houses  whose  open  doors  revealed 
dark  interiors  of  filth  and  bestial  domesticity,  where 
half-naked  or  wholly  naked  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren lived  and  were  abominable  under  the  sickened 
eyes  of  the  passer-by.  From  time  to  time,  as  he 
rounded  a  fresh  cape  of  squalor  and  headed  up  a  new 
channel  of  abomination,  our  driver  turned  upon  his 
seat  to  give  us  reassuring  nods,  always  with  that 
same  understanding  which  we  did  not  share  and  that 
amusement  which  was  a  mystery  and  an  affront. 
I  had  myself  the  darkest  suspicions  of  his  purpose; 
Bass  made  no  secret  of  his. 

"This  guy's  headin'  for  the  Tenderloin,"  he  said 
with  marked  melancholy.  "We  ought  to  have  brought 
our  guns." 

Our  driver  halted  finally  where  a  two-storied  build- 
ing, showing  a  Hebrew  sign,  stood  upon  a  corner. 
As  usual,  I  alighted;  Bass,  with  the  idea  that  I  might 
need  an  ally,  followed.  The  blistered  door  yielded  to 
a  push,  opening  upon  steep  stairs;  we  ascended. 

There  was — I  recall  it  still — upon  those  stairs 
a  smell,  an  odor,  somehow  suggestive  of  feather  beds 
and  sweat  and  stale  bread;  in  any  other  town  than 
Grodno  it  would  have  been  remarkable,  but  there  it 
was  merely  a  variety  of  the  general  disgustfulness. 
At  the  head  of  the  stairs,  to  receive  us,  there  ap- 
peared the  vast  shape  of  a  great  and  smiling  Jewess. 

Under  Suspicion 

I HAVE  never  understood  the  cast  of  mind  that 
despised  Jews.  As  I  see  it,  the  role  of  the  Jew 
in  modern  civilization  is  to  take  the  fashion  of  life 
which  is  current  in  the  country  of  his  adoption  and 
serve  it  up  afresh,  salted  with  the  pungency  of  his 
mental  acuteness  and  artistic  perception.  She,  the 
Jewess,  stood  at  the  head  of  that  staircase  to  receive 
us;  she  was  vast;  her  clothes  gaped  where  they 
should  have  been  buttoned;  a  Jew  hater  might  have 
seen  her  as  a  mere  bladder  of  greasy  flesh  in  an 
envelope  of  clothes.  But  for  me,  what  was  salient 
about  her  was  that  she  glowed;  she  was  alive;  there 
was  the  power  of  life  and  conception  in  the  black 
gleam  of  her  eyes  and  the  wide  red  smile  of  her 
lips;  she  had  force  and  significance. 
"Grusz!"  she  said.  "Greeting!" 
We  acknowledged  that  with  suitable  politeness. 
The  big  red  smile  discounted  my  laborious  formal- 
ities. Yes,  she  had  a  room  at  our  disposition — a  fine 
room,  a  room  with  two  beds,  a  room  where  we  would 
have  no  disturbance.  The  noble  gentlemen — die  edlen 
Herren — yes,  she  understood  they  wanted  a  nice,  a 
quiet,  room — she  could  let  us  have  such  a  one.  She 
was  fluent  and  infinitely  obliging. 
"Well,  let's  see  the  room!" 
A  door  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  passage  was  flung 
open.    "Here  is  the  room.    It  overlooks  the  street." 

A  square  compartment,  fifteen  feet  by  fifteen,  her- 
metically sealed  windows,  two  iron  bedsteads  with 
doubtful-looking  bedding  and  the  all-pervasive  smel" 
a  little  intensified! 

Bass  said  "Hell!"  and  stood  sniffing. 

"It's  this  or  the 
streets,"  I  said. 

He  sampled  the 
odor  of  the  place 
in  one  more  rend- 
ing sniff,  but  the 
memory  of  the 
streets  decided 
him. 

"Oh,  well!"  he 
surrendered.  "If 
those  windows 
don't  open,  I  guess 
we  can  break  'em. 
Ask  her  how  much 
it  is."  He  searched 
for  his  pocket  to 
get  out  his  passport,  which  has  to  be  produced  and 
sent  to  the  police  office  at  every  Russian  hotel. 

I  turned  to  our  hostess,  to  encounter  again  that 
full,  vivid  smile  of  more  than  understanding  and 
the  too-comprehending  gleam  of  those  jet  and  shin- 
ing eyes.  {Continued  on  page  28) 
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SANGUINARY  JEREMIAH 


IT  WAS  not  yet  dawn,  but 
Old  Man  Curry  was  abroad; 
more  than  that,  he  was  fully 
dressed.  It  was  a  tradition  of 
the  Jungle  Circuit  that  he  had 
never  been  seen  in  any  other 
condition.  The  owner  of  the 
"Bible  horses,"  in  shirt  sleeves 

and  bareheaded,  would  have  created  a  sensation 
among  his  competing  brethren,  some  of  whom  pre- 
tended to  believe  that  the  patriarch  slept  in  his 
clothes.  Others,  not  so  positive  on  this  point,  averred 
that  Old  Man  Curry  slept  with  one  eye  open  and 
one  ear  cocked  toward  the  O'Connor  barn,  where 
his  enemies  met  to  plot 
against  him. 

Summer  and  winter, 
heat  and  cold,  there  was 
never  a  change  in  the  old 
man's  raiment.  The  rusty 
frock  coat — black  where  it 
was  not  green,  gray  along 
the  seams,  and  raveled 
at  the  skirts — the  broad- 
brimmed  and  battered 
slouch  hat,  and  the  frayed 
string  tie  had  seen  fat 
years  and  lean  years  on 
all  the  tracks  of  the  Jungle 
Circuit,  and  no  man  could 
say  when  these  things  had 
been  nev/  or  their  wearer 
had  been  young.  Old  Man 
Curry  was  a  fixture,  as 
familiar  a  sight  as  the 
fence  about  the  track,  and 
his  shabby  attire  was  as 
much  a  part  of  his  quaint 
personality  as  his  habit  of 
quoting  the  wise  men  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  bor- 
rowing the  names  of  the 
prophets  for  his  horses. 

The  first  faint  golden 
glow  appeared  in  the 
east;  the  adjoining  stables 
loomed  dark  in  the  half 
light;  here  and  there  lan- 
terns moved,  and  close  at 
hand  rose  the  wail  of  a 
sleepy  exercise  boy,  roused 
from  slumber  by  a  liberal 
application  of  rawhide. 
From  the  direction  of  the 

track  came  the  muffled  .  '* 

[beat  of  hoofs,  swelling  to 
a  crescendo,  and  diminish- 
ing to  a  thin  tattoo  as  the  thoroughbreds  rounded 
the  upper  turn. 

Old  Man  Curry  squared  his  shoulders,  turned 
his  face  toward  the  east,  and  saluted  the  dawn  in 
characteristic  fashion. 

'  'A  time  to  get  and  a  time  to  lose ;  a  time  to  keep 
and  a  time  to  cast  away,'  "  he  quoted.  "Solomon 
was  framin'  up  a  system  for  hossmen,  I  reckon. 
'A  time  to  get  and  a  time  to  lose.'  Only  thing  is, 
Solomon  himself  couldn't  figure  which  was  which 
with  some  of  these  rascals!  Oh,  Mose!" 
"Yessuh,  boss!  Comin'!" 

JOCKEY  MOSEBY  JONES  emerged  from  the 
,  tackle  room,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  one  hand  and 
tugging  at  his  sweater  with  the  other.  Later  in 
the  day  he  would  be  a  butterfly  of  fashion  and  an 
oflfense  to  the  eye  in  loud  checks  and  conflicting 
i colors;  now  he  was  only  a  very  sleepy  little  darky  in 
a  dingy  red  sweater  and  disreputable  trousers. 

"Seem  like  to  me  I  ain't  had  no  sleep  a-a-a-tall," 
complained  Mose,  swallowing  a  tremendous  yawn. 
"This  yer  night  work  sutny  got  me  goin'  south 
for  fair." 

Shanghai,  the  hostler,  appeared  leading  Elisha,  the 
star  of  the  Curry  barn. 

"Send  him  the  full  distance,  Mose,"  said  the  aged 
owner,  "and  set  him  down  hard  for  the  half-mile 
pole  home." 
"Hard,  boss?" 
"As  hard  as  he  can  go." 

"But,  boss — "  There  was  a  note  of  strong  protest 
n  the  jockey's  voice. 

'You  heard  me,"  said  Old  Man  Curry,  already 
Jtriding  in  the  direction  of  the  track.  "Extend  him 
md  let's  see  what  he's  got." 

"Extend  him  so's  eve'ybody  kin  see  whut  he's 
fot!"  mumbled  Mose  rebelliously.  "Huh!" 

In  the  shadow  of  the  paddock  Old  Man  Curry 
•,anie  upon  his  friend,  the  Bald-faced  Kid,  a  youth 
rf  many  failings,  frankly  confessed.    The  Kid  sat 
Sept.  25  ... 
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"It  ain't  no  use  gettin '  «/>  early,  tryin '  to  fool  race-track  folks.   That's  when  they 

all  get  up.     The  way  to  fool  'em  is  not  to  go  to  bed.  "—The  Sayings  of  Old  Man  Curry 

upon  the  fence,  nursing  an  old-fashioned  silver  stop 
watch,  for  he  was  "clocking"  the  morning  work- 
outs. 

"Morning,  Frank,"  said  Old  Man  Curry.  "You're 
early." 

"But  not  early  enough  for  some  of  these  birds," 


responded  the  Kid.  "You  galloping  something,  old- 
timer?" 

"  'Lisha'U  work  in  a  minute  or  two." 

"Uh-huh.  I  kind  of  figured  you'd  throw  another 
work  into  him  before  to-morrow's  race.  Confound 
it!  If  I  didn't  know  you  pretty  well,  I'd  say  you 
ought  to  have  your  head  examined!  I'd  say  they 
ought  to  crawl  your  cupola  for  loose  shingles!" 

"And  if  you  didn't  know  me  at  all,  Frank,  you'd 
say  I  was  just  plain  crazy,  eh?"  Old  Man  Curry 
regarded  his  young  friend  with  thoughtful  gravity. 
Here  were  two  wise  men  of  the  turf  approaching 
truth  from  widely  varying  standpoints,  yet  able  to 
meet  cn  common  ground  and  exchange  convictions  to 
mutual  profit.  "Spit  it  out,  son,"  said  Old  Man 
Curry.    "I'd  sort  of  like  to  know  how  crazy  I  am." 

"Fair  enough!"  said  the  Bald-faced  Kid.  "Elisha's 
a  good  horse — a  cracking  good  horse — but  to-mor- 
row's the  end  of  the  meeting  and  you've  gone  and 
saved  him  up  to  slip  him  into  the  toughest  race  on 
the  card — on  a  day  when  all  the  burglars  at  the 
track  will  be  leveling  for  the  get-away  money!  You 
could  have  found  a  softer  spot  for  him  to  pick  up 
a  purse,  and,  take  it  from  me,  the  winner's  end  is 
about  all  you'll  get  around  here.  The  bookmakers 
lost  a  lot  of  confidence  in  human  nature  when  you 
pulled  that  horsehair  stunt  on  'em,  and  they  wouldn't 
give  you  a  price  now,  not  even  if  you  started  a  nice 
motherly  old  cow  against  stake  horses.  As  for 
Elisha — the  bookies  begin  reaching  for  the  erasers 
the  minute  they  hear  his  name!  You  couldn't  bet 
'em  diamonds  against  doughnuts  on  that  horse. 
They've  been  stung  too  often." 

"Maybe  I  wasn't  aiming  to  bet  on  him,"  was  the 
mild  reply. 

"Then  why  put  him  up  against  such  a  hard  game?" 

"Oh,  it  was  a  kind  of  a  notion  I  had.  I  know  it'll 
be  a  tough  race.  Engle  is  in  there,  and  O'Connor 
and  a  lot  more  that  have  been  under  cover.  'Lisha 
is  goin'  a  mile  this  morning.  Better  catch  him  when 
he  breaks.   He's  off!" 


Whatever  Jockey  Mo.seby  Jones 
thought  of  his  orders,  he  knew 
better  than  to  disobey  them.  He 
sent  Elisha  the  distance,  driving 
him  hard  from  the  half-mile  pole 
to  the  wire,  and  the  Bald-faced 
Kid's  astounded  comments  fur- 
nished a  profane  obbligato. 
"Take  a  look  at  that!"  .said   he,  thrusting  the 
watch  under  Old  Man  Curry's  no.se.    "Pretty  close 
to  the  track  record  for  a  mile,  ain't  it?    And  every 
docker  on  the  track  got  him  too!     If  I  was  you 
I'd  peel  the  hide  off  that  nigger  for  showing  a  horse 
up  like  that!" 

"No-o,"  said  Old  Man  Curry,  "I  reckon  I  won't 
lick  Mose — this  time.  You  forgot  that  Jeremiah  is 
goin'  in  the  last  race  to-morrow,  didn't  you?" 

"Jeremiah!"  The  Bald-faced  Kid  spoke  with 
scorn.  "Why,  he  bleeds  every  time  out!  It's  a 
shame  to  start  him!" 

"Maybe  he  won't  bleed  to-morrow,  Frank." 
"He  won't,  eh?"  The  Bald-faced  Kid  drew  out 
the  leather-backed  volume  which  was  his  constant 
companion,  and  began  to  thumb  the  leaves  rapidly. 
"You're  always  heaving  your  friend  Solomon  at 
me.  I'll  give  you  a  quotation  I  got  out  of  the 
Fourth  Reader  at  school — something  about  judging 
the  future  by  the  past.  Look  here:  'Jeremia.h  hied 
and  ivas  pulled  up.'  'Jeremiah  hied  hadly.'  Why, 
everybody  around  here  knows  that  he's  a  bleeder!" 

"There  you  go  again,"  said  Old  Man  Curry  pa- 
t'ently.  "You  study  them  dad-burned  dope  sheets, 
and  all  you  can  see  is 
what  a  boss  has  done. 
You  listen  to  me:  it  ain't 
what  a  boss  did  last  week 
or  last  m.onth — it's  what 
he's  goin'  to  do  to-day  that 
counts." 

"A  quitter  will  quit  and 
a  bleeder  will  bleed,"  said 
the  Kid  sententiously. 

"And  Jeremiah  says  the 
leopard  can't  change  his 
spots,"  said  Old  Man 
Curry.  "Have  it  your 
own  way,  Frank." 

EXACTLY  twenty -four 
hours  later  the  Bald- 
faced  Kid,  peering  across 
the  track  to  the  back  stretch, 
saw  Old  Man  Curry  lead  a 
black  horse  to  the  quarter 
pole,  exchange  a  few  words 
with  Mose,  adjust  the  bit, 
and  stand  aside. 
"What's  that  one.  Kid?"    The  question  was  asked 
by  Shine  McManus,  a  professional  docker  employed 
by  a  bookmaker  to  time  the  various  workouts  and 
make  a  report  on  them  at  noon. 

"That's  Jeremiah,"  said  the  Kid.  "The  old  man 
hasn't  worked  him  much  lately." 

"Good  reason  why,"  said  Shine.  "I  wouldn't  work 
a  horse  either  if  he  bled  every  time  he  got  out  of 
a  walk!    There  he  goes!" 

Jeremiah  went  to  the  half  pole  like  the  wind, 
slacked  somewhat  on  the  upper  turn,  and  floundered 
heavily  into  the  stretch. 

"Bleeding,  ain't  he?"  asked  Shine. 
"He  acts  like  it — yes,  you  can  see  it  now." 
As  Jeremiah  neared  the  paddock  he  stopped  to 
a  choppy  gallop,  and  the  railbirds  saw  that  blood 
was  streaming  from  both  nostrils  and  trickling  from 
his  mouth. 

"Ain't  that  sickening?  You  wouldn't  think  that 
Old  Man  Curry  would  abuse  a  horse  like  that!" 

The  Bald-faced  Kid  went  valiantly  to  the  defense 
of  his  aged  friend.  He  would  criticize  Old  Man 
Curry  if  he  saw  fit,  but  no  one  else  had  that  privilege. 

"Aw,  where  do  you  get  that  abusing-a-horse  stuff? 
It  don't  really  hurt  a  horse  any  more'n  it  would  hurt 
you  to  have  a  good  nosebleed.  It  just  chokes  him  up 
so't  he  can't  get  his  breath,  and  he  quits,  that's  all." 

"Yes,  but  it  looks  bad,  and  it's  a  shame  to  start 
a  horse  in  that  condition." 

The  argument  waxed  long  and  loud,  and  in  the  end 
the  Kid  was  vanquished,  borne  down  by  superior 
numbers.  The  popular  verdict  was  that  Old  Man 
Curry  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  owning 
and  starting  a  confirmed  bleeder  like  Jeremiah 


you  my  word,  I  never  went 
near  that  betting  ring  but  once  to-day, 
and  that  was  to  bet  on  a  real  horse" 


vy  fir 


GET-AWAY  day  the  speculative  soul  whose 
financial  operations  show  a  loss  makes  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  plunge  a  red-ink  balance  into  a  black 
one.  On  get-away  day  the  honest  owner  has  doubts 
and  the  dishonest  owner  has  fears.  On  get-away  day 
the  bookmaker  wears  deep  creases  in  his  brow,  for 
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"I  reckon  you're  right,"  said  the  old  man  apolo- 
getically. "All  I  ask  is  please  don't  have  me  yanked 
up  before  the  Lunacy  Board  till  after  the  last  race, 
because — " 

"Aw,  rats!    Beat  it  now  till  I  land  this  sucker!" 
"Frank,"  whispered  the  old  man,  "tell  him  to  save 
a  couple  of  dollars  to  bet  on  Jeremiah!" 


li 


few  horses  are  "laid  up"  with  him,  and  he  wonders 
which  dead  one  will  come  to  life.  On  get-away  day 
the  tout  redoubles  his  activities,  hoping  to  be  far 
away  before  his  victims  awake  to  a  sense  of  injury. 
On  get-away  day  the  program  boy  bawls  his  loudest 
and  the  hot-dog  purveyor  pushes  his  fragrant  wares 
with  the  utmost  energy.  On  get-away  day  the  judges 
are  more  than  usually  alert,  scenting  outward  in- 
dications of  a  "job."  On  get-away  day  the  betting 
ring  boils  and  seethes  and  bubbles;  the  prices  are 
short  and  arguments  are  long;  strange  stories  are 
current  and  disquieting  rumors  hang  in  the  very  air. 
"Now,  if  ever!"  is  the  motto. 

"Shoot  'em  in  the  back  and  run!"  is  the  spirit  of 
the  day,  reduced  to  words. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  feverish  excitement.  Old 
Man  Curry  maintained  his  customary  calm.  He  had 
seen  many  get-away  days  on  many  tracks.  Elisha 
was  entered  in  the  fourth  race,  the  feature  event 
of  the  day,  and  promptly  on  the  dot  Elisha  appeared 
in  the  paddock,  steaming  after  a  brisk  gallop  down 
the  stretch. 

SOON  thei-e  came  a  wild  rush  from  the  betting 
ring;  the  prices  were  up  and  Elisha  ruled  the 
opening  favorite  at  7  to  5.  Did  Mr.  Curry  think  that 
Elisha  could  win?  Wasn't  the  price  a  little  short? 
In  case  Mr.  Curry  had  any  doubts  about  Elisha, 
what  other  horse  did  he  favor?  The  old  man  an- 
swered all  questions  patiently,  Courteously,  and  truth- 
fully— and  patience,  courtesy,  and  truth  seldom  meet 
in  the  paddock. 

We-ell,  about  'Lisha,  now,  he  was  an  honest  hoss 
and  he  would  try  as  hard  to  win  at  7  to  5  as  any 
other  price.  'Lisha  was  trained  not  to  look  in  the 
bettin'  ring  on  the  way  to  the  post.  Ye-es,  'Lisha 
had  a  chance;  he  always  had  a  chance  'count  of  bein' 
honest  and  doin'  the  best  he  knowed  how.  The  other 
owners?  Well,' now,  it  was  this  way:  he  couldn't 
really  say  what  they  was  up  to ;  he  expected,  though, 
they'd  all  be  tryin'.  Himself  person'ly,  he  only  both- 
ered about  his  own  bosses;  they  kept  his  hands  full. 
Was  Engle  going  to  bet  on  Cornflower?  Well,  about 
Engle — hm-m-m.  He's  right  over  there,  sonny;  bet- 
ter ask  him. 

After  Little  Mose  had  been  given  his  riding  orders 
— briefly,  they  were  to  do  the  best  he  could  and  come 
home  in  front  if  possible — Old  Man  Curry  turned 
Elisha  over  to  Shanghai  and  went  into  the  betting 
ring.  Elisha's  price  was  still  7  to  5.  The  old  man 
paused  in  front  of  the  first  book,  a  thick  wallet  in 
his  fingers.  The  bookmaker,  a  red-eyed,  dyspeptic- 
looking  person,  glanced  down,  recognized  the  flow- 
ing white  beard  under  the  slouch  hat,  took  note  of 
the  thick  wallet,  and  with  one  swipe  of  his  eraser 
sent  Elisha  to  even  money. 

"That's  it!  Squawk  before  you're  hurt!"  grunted 
Elisha's  owner,  shouldering  his  way  through  the 
crowd  to  the  next  stand. 

This  bookmaker  was  an  immensely  fat  gentleman 
with  purplish  jowls  and  piggy  eyes  which  narrowed 
to  slits  as  they  rested  upon  the  corpulent  roll  of 
bills  which  Old  Man  Curry  was  holding  up  to  him. 

"Don't  want  it,"  he  wheezed. 

"What  ails  it?"  Old  Man  Curry's  voice  rose  in 
a  high,  piping  treble,  shrill  with  wrath.  "It's  good 
money.  I  got  some  of  it  from  you.  Your  slate  says 
6  to  5,  'Lisha." 

"Don't  want  it,"  repeated  the  bookmaker,  his  eyes 
roving  over  the  crowd.   "Bet  it  next  door." 


"H^hat  ails  it? 
It's  good  money.  I 
got  some  of  it  from  you' 


"That's  a  fine  howdy-do!"  snapped  the  exas- 
perated old  man.  "I  can't  bet  on  my  own  horse — 
at  a  short  price,  too!" 

Word  ran  around  the  betting  ring  that  Old  Man 
Curry  was  trying  to  bet  so  much  money  on  Elisha 
that  the  bookmakers  refused  his  wagers,  and  there 
was  an  immediate  stampede  for  the  betting  booths 
and  a  demand  for  Elisha  at  any  figure. 

The  third  bookmaker  forestalled  all  argument  by 
wiping  out  the  prophet's  price  entirely,  while  the 
crowd  jeered. 

"Does  a  bet  scare  you  that  bad?"  asked  Old  Man 
Curry  with  sarcasm. 

"Any  bet  from  you  would  scare  me,  professor. 
Any  bet  at  all.    Try  the  next  store." 

Old  Man  Curry  worked  his  way  around  the  circle, 
Elisha's  price  dropping  before  his  advance.    His  very 
appearance  in  the  ring  had  been  enough  to  encourage 
play  on  the  horse,  and  the  large  roll  of  bills  which 
he  carried  so  conspicuously  added  a  powerful  impetus 
to  the  rush  on  the  favorite. 
"Curry's  betting  a  million!" 
"Elisha's  a  cinch!" 
"The  old  coot's  got  'em  scared!" 
Elisha  dropped  to  even  money,  then  went  to  odds 
on.    At  4  to  5  and  even  at  3  to  5  the  crowd  played 
him,  and  sheet  and  ticket  writers  were  kept  busy 
recording  bets  on  the  Curry  horse. 

Somewhere  in  the  maelstrom  Old  Man  Curry  en- 
countered the  Bald-faced  Kid  plying  his  vocation. 
He  was  earnestly  endeavoring  to  persuade  a  whisk- 
ered rustic  to  bet  more  money  than  he  owned  on 
Cornflower  at  3  to  1.  Though  very  busy,  the  young 
man  was  abreast  of  the  situation  and  fully  informed 
of  events,  as  indeed  he  usually  was.  Retaining  his 
interest  in  the  rustic  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
thrusting  a  forefinger  through  his  buttonhole,  the 
Kid  leaned  toward  the  old  man. 

"See  what  your  little  nigger  did,  riding  that  horse 
out  yesterday  morning?  You  might  have  got  2  or 
3  to  1  on  him  if  Mose  hadn't  tipped  him  off  to  every 
docker  at  the  track!" 

Old  Man  Curry  digested  this  remark  in  silence. 
"I  hear  that  Engle  is  sending  the  mare  for  a  kill- 
ing," whispered  the  Kid.   "Know  anything  about  it?" 

"Everything  is  bein'  sent  for  a  killing  to-day,"  said 
Old  Man  Curry. 
"Well,  she'll  have 
'Lisha  to  beat,  I 
reckon.  And  all  he's 
runnin'  for  is  the 
purse,  Frank,  like 
you  said.  I  did  my 
best  to  bet  'em  until 
the  price  got  too 
plumb  ridiculous, 
but  the  children  of 
Israel  wouldn't  take 
my  money." 

The  Bald-faced 
Kid  glanced  at  the 
roll  of  bills  which 
the  old  man  still  held 
in  his  hand. 

"Well,  no  won- 
der!" he  snorted. 
"Don't  you  know 
that  ain't  any  way 
to  do?  You  come  in 
here  and  wave  a 
chunk  like  that  un- 
der their  noses,  and 
— by  golly,  you  ought 
to  have  your  head 
examined !" 


"Pretty  close  to  the  track  record  for  a  mile,  ain't  it?  " 


^T  WAS  a  great  race.  Cornflower, 
-lightly  weighted,  able  to  set  a 
pace  or  hold  one,  did  not  show  in 
front  until  the  homestretch  was 
reached.  Then  the  mare  suddenly 
shot  out  of  the  ruck  and  flashed 
into  the  lead.  But  she  soon  had 
company.  Honest  old  Elisha  had 
been  plugging  along  in  the  dust  for 
the  first  half  mile,  but  at  that  point 
he  began  to  run,  and  the  Curry 
colors  moved  up  with  great  celerity. 
Merritt,  glancing  over  his  shoul- 
ders, shook  out  the  last  wrap  on 
the  mare  just  as  Elisha  thundered 
into  second  place.  Gathering  speed 
with  every  awkward  bound,  the 
big  bay"  horse  slowly  closed  the  gap.  At  the  pad- 
dock there  was  no  longer  daylight  between  them, 
and  Old  Man  Curry  stopped  combing  his  beard.  He 
knew  what  that  meant.  So  did  Jockey  Merritt,  ply- 
ing whip  and  spur.  So  did  Al  Engle  and  those  who 
had  been  given  the  quiet  tip  to  play  Cornflower  for 
a  killing.  So  did  the  Bald-faced  Kid,  edging  away 
from  the  rustic  who,  wdth  a  Cornflower  ticket 
clutched  in  his  sweating  palm,  seemed  to  be  try- 
ing to  swallow  the  thyroid  cartilage  of  his  larynx. 
So  did  Jockey  Mo.seby  Jones,  driving  straight  into 
the  hurricane  of  cheers  which  beat  down  from  the 
packed  grand  stand. 

"Elisha!  Elisha!  Come  on,  you  Elisha!" 
Now  the  gaunt  bay  head  was  at  the  mare's  flank, 
now  at  the  saddle  girth,  now  it  blotted  out  the  shoul- 
der, now  they  were  neck  and  neck;  one  more  terrific 
bound,  an  ear-splitting  yell  from  the  grand  stand,  and 
Elisha's  number  went  slowly  to  the  top  of  the  pole. 

THE  judges  were  examining  the  opening  betting 
on  the  last  race  of  the  meeting. 
"Ah,  we  have  Old  Man  Curry  with  us  again!" 
said  the  presiding  judge.  "Jeremiah.  If  the  meet- 
ing had  another  two  weeks  to  run  I'd  ask  him  not 
to  start  that  hoxse  again.  I'm  told  he  bled  at  his 
workout  this  morning.  By  the  way,  the  old  man 
acted  sort  of  grouchy  after  the  Elisha  race.  Did 
you  notice  it?" 

"Yes,  and  I  know  why,"  said  the  associate  judge. 
"He  tried  to  bet  a  barrel  of  money  and  the  book- 
makers laughed  at  him.  As  a  general  thing  he  bets 
a  few  dollars  in  each  book;  this  time  he  went  at  'em 
too  strong.  The  bookies  are  a  little  leary  of  that 
innocent  old  boy." 

"Call  him  innocent  if  you  want  to.  He's  either 
the  shrewdest  horseman  on  this  circuit — or  the  lucki- 
est, and  I  be  damned  if  I  can  tell  which!  Hm-m-m. 
Jeremiah,  20  to  1.  If  he  bled  this  morning,  he  ought 
to  be  a  thousand !" 

So,  also,  thought  the  employer  of  Shine  McManus, 
none  other  than  the  fat  gentleman  with  the  purple 
jowls,  otherwise  Izzy  Marx,  known  to  his  friends  as 
"Easy  Marks."  McManus  was  a  not  unimportant 
cog  in  the  secret-service  department  maintained  by 
the  bookmaker. 

"Listen,  Mac!"  wheezed  Marx.  "I  want  you  t 
tail  Old  Man  Curry  from  now  until  the  barrier  goe 
up,  understand?  Yes,  yes,  you  told  me  the  horse  ble 
this  morning,  but  that  old  fox  has  got  the  miracl 
habit;  I'd  hate  to  give  him  too  long  a  price  on 
dead  horse,  understand,  Mac?    If  Curry  is  going  to 

bet  a  plugged  nicke 
on  this  here  Jer 
miah,  I'll  hold  him 
out  and  not  take  a 
cent  on  him.  Stick 
around  close  and 
shoot  me  back  word 
by  Abie.  The  rest 
of  these  fellows  have 
got  20  to  1  on  him; 
he's  15  to  1  in  this 
book  until  I  hear 
from  you.  Hurry, 
now!" 

There  were  ten 
horses  entered  in  the 
final  race  of  the 
meeting,  and  nine  of 
them  were  strongly 
touted  as  "good 
things."  The  tenth 
was  Jeremiah  and 
the  most  reckless 
hustler  at  the  track 
refused  to  consider 
the  black  horse  as 
a  contender  for  any- 
thing but  sanguinary 
honors. 


c  o 

"Him?  Nix!  Didn't  you  hear  about  him?  Why, 
he  bled  this  morning  in  his  workout!    No  chance!" 

Of  course  there  were  those  who  did  not  believe 
this,  so  they  asked  Jeremiah's  owner  and  Old  Man 
Curry  stamped  up  and  down  the  paddock  stall  and 
complained  querulously.  They  asked  him  if  Jere- 
miah had  a  chance  and  he  replied  that  Elisha  was 
a  good  hoss,  a  crackin'  good  boss,  but  they  wouldn't 
let  him  bet  his  money.  They  asked  him  if  Jeremiah 
was  likely  to  bleed  and  he  told  them  that  a  bookmaker 
who  wouldn't  take  a  bet  when  it  was  shoved  under 
his  nose  ought  to  be  run  off  the  track.  They  asked 
him  what  the  other  owners  were  doing  and  were  in- 
formed that  he  had  a  tarnation  good  mind  to  make 
I  a  holler  to  the  judges.  Word  of  this  condition  of 
^    affairs  soon  reached  Mr.  Marx. 

"The  old  nut  is  ravin'  all  over  the  place  about  how 
I    he  couldn't  get  a  bet  down  on  Elisha.    Says  if  he 
wasn't  allowed  to  bet  on  the  best  horse  in  his  barn  he 
■    certainly  ain't  goin'  to  bet  on  the  worst  one.  Oh,  yes, 
and  he's  talkin'  about  makin'  a  holler  to  the  judges!" 
"Fat  chance!"  chuckled  Marx,  and  Jeremiah  went 
>    to  25  to  1. 

I  Clear  and  high  above  the  hum  of  the  betting  ring 
rose  the  notes  of  a  bugle.  The  last  field  of  the  sea- 
son was  being  called  to  the  track  and  instead  of  the 
usual  staccato  summons  the  bugler  blew  "Taps." 

"There  she  goes,  boys!"  bellowed  the  bookmakers. 
"That's  good-by  for  a  whole  year,  you  know!  Bet 
'em  fast!  They're  on  the  way  to  the  post!  Only  a 
few  minutes  more!" 

The  final  attack  closed  in  around  the  stands.  Men 
who  had  solemnly  promised  themselves  not  to  make 
another  bet  caught  the  fever  and  hurled  themselves 
into  the  jam,  bent  on  exchanging  coin  of  the  realm 
for  pasteboard  tickets  and  hope  of  sudden  pros- 
perity. It  was  the  last  race  of  the  season,  wasn't  it, 
and  good-by  to  the  bangtails  for  another  year! 


LIER'S     FOR     SEPTEMBER     25,  1 

During  this  mad  attack  Abie  .squirmed  through  the 
mob  and  plucked  at  Marx's  sleeve.  It  was  his  third 
report. 

"The  old  bird  is  settin'  out  there  in  the  corner  of 
the  stall  all  by  himself,  chewin'  a  straw.  Says  he's 
so  disgusted  he  don't  care  if  he  sees  the  race  or  not. 
I  started  to  kid  him  about  bein'  such  a  crab  and, 
honest,  I  was  afraid  he'd  bite  me!" 

Mr.  Marx  grinned  and  chalked  up  40  to  1  on 
Jeremiah.    "Now  let  him  bleed!"  said  he. 

The  distance  of  the  final  event  was  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  and  the  crowd  in  the  betting  ring  continued 
to  swarm  about  the  stands  until  the  clang  of  the  gong 
warned  them  that  the  race  was  on.  Then  there  was 
a  wild  rush  for  the  lawn;  oven  the  fat  Mr.  Marx 
climbed  down  from  his  perch  and  waddled  out  into 
the  sunshine,  blinking  as  he  turned  his  small  eyes 
toward  the  back  stretch. 

NOW  little  Mose  had  been  watching  the  starter 
carefully  and  had  thrown  his  mount  at  the  bar- 
rier just  as  it  rose  in  the  air,  but  there  were  other 
jockeys  in  the  race  who  had  done  the  same  thing,  and 
Jeremiah's  was  not  the  only  early  speed  that  sizzled 
down  to  the  half-mile  pole.  At  least  four  of  the 
"good  things"  were  away  to  a  running  start — Fire- 
ball, Sky  Pilot,  Harry  Root,  and  Resolution.  Jere- 
miah trailed  the  quartet,  content  to  kick  clods  at  the 
second  division.  On  the  upper  turn  Fireball  and 
Harry  Root  found  the  pace  too  warm  for  them  and 
dropped  back.  Jeremiah  found  himself  in  third 
place,  coasting  along  easily  under  a  strong  pull. 
The  presiding  judge  turned  his  binoculars  upon  the 
black  horse  and  favored  him  with  a  searching 
scrutiny. 

"Ah,  hah!"  said  he,  wagging  his  head.  "I  thought 
as  much.  Jei-emiah  may  have  bled  this  morning,  but 
he  ain't  bleeding  now  and  that  little  nigger  is  almost 
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breaking  his  jaw  to  keep  him  from  running  over  the 
two  in  front!  .  .  .  Old  Man  Curry  again!  Oh,  but 
he's  a  cute  rascal !" 

"I'd  rather  see  him  get  away  with  it  than  some  of 
these  other  owners,  at  that,"  said  the  associate  judge. 

"So  would  I  ...  I  kind  of  like  the  old  coot.  .  .  . 
Now  what  on  earth  do  you  suppose  he's  done  to  that 
horse  since  this  morning?" 

A  few  thousand  spectators  were  asking  variations 
of  the  same  question,  but  one  spectator  asked  no 
questions  at  all.  The  Bald-faced  Kid  was  reduced  by 
stuttering  degrees  to  dumb  amazement.  He  had 
ignored  Old  Man  Curry's  kindly  suggestion  and  had 
persuaded  all  and  sundry  to  plunge  heavily  on 
Fireball. 

It  really  was  not  much  of  a  contest.  Sky  Pilot, 
on  the  rail,  swung  wide  turning  into  the  stretch  and 
carried  Resolution  with  him.  Like  a  flash  Little 
Mose  shot  the  black  horse  through  the  opening  and 
straightened  away  for  the  wire,  an  open  length  in 
the  lead. 

"Come  git  him,  jocks!"  shrilled  Mose.  "Come  git 
ol'  Jeremiah  to-day!" 

The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  other  jockeys 
is  that  they  tried,  but  Little  Mose  hugged  the  rail 
and  Jeremiah  came  booming  down  the  home  stretch 
alone,  fighting  for  his  head  and  hoping  for  some  real 
competition  which  never  quite  arrived.  The  black 
horse  won  by  three  open  lengths,  won  with  wraps 
still  on  his  jockey's  wri.sts,  and,  as  the  form  chart 
stated,  "did  not  bleed  and  was  never  fully  extended." 

"Well,  anyhow,"  said  Mr.  Marx,  as  he  wheezed 
back  to  his  place  of  business,  "Curry  won't  get  any- 
thing but  the  purse  again  and  that'll  help  some.  If 
he  brought  a  dead  horse  around  here  in  a  wagon, 
the  best  he'd  get  from  me  would  be  1  to  2!" 

The  judges,  of  course,  were  curious.  They  invited 
Old  Man  Curry  into  the    (Continued  on  page  30) 


FU-MANCHU  &  COMPANY— BY  SAX  ROHMER 


JN   LOOKING  over  my  notes   dealing  with  the 
second  phase  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu's  activities  in 
England,  during  which  it  was  my  lot  to  experience 
things  stranger  and  more  acutely  horrible  than  those 
which  ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  man,  I  find  that 
one  of  the  worst  hours  of  my  life 
was  associated  with  the  singular 
and  seemingly  inconsequent  adven- 
ture of  the  fiery  hand. 

Inspector  Weymouth  called  one 
morning  and  entered  upon  a  sur- 
prising account  of  a  visit  to  a 
house  at  Hampstead  which  enjoyed 
the  sinister  reputation  of  being 
uninhabitable. 

"But  in  what  way  does  the  case 
enter  into  your  province?"  inquired 
Nayland  Smith,  idly  tapping  out 
his  pipe  on  a  bar  of  the  grate. 

We  had  not  long  finished  break- 
fast, but  from  an  early  hour  Smith 
had  been  at  his  eternal  smoking, 
which  only  the  advent  of  the  meal 
had  interrupted. 

"Well,"  replied  the  inspector, 
who  occupied  a  big  armchair  near 
the  window,  "I  was  sent  to  look  into 
it,  I  suppose,  because  I  had  noth- 
ing better  to  do  at  the  moment." 

"Ah!"   jerked    Smith,  glancing 
over  his  shoulder. 

The  ejaculation  had  a  veiled  sig- 
nificance, for  our  quest  of  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu  had  come  to  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
all  trace  of  that  malignant  genius 
and  of  the  group  surrounding  him 
had  vanished. 

"The  house  is  called  the  Gables," 
continued  the  Scotland  Yard  man,  "and  I  knew  I 
was  on  a  wild-goose  chase  from  the  first — " 
"Why?"  snapped  Smith. 

"Because  I  was  there  before,  six  months  ago  or 
sfj — just  before  your  present  return  to  England — and 
1  knew  what  to  expect." 

.Smith  looked  up  with  some  faint  dawning  of  in- 
te>-est  perceptible  in  his  manner. 

"I  was  unaware,"  he  said  with  a  slight  smile,  "that 
the  cleaning  up  of  haunted  houses  came  within  the 
province  of  New  Scotland  Yard.     I  am  learning 

'nething." 

In  the  ordinary  way,"  replied  the  big  man  good- 
moredly,  "it  doesn't.    But  a  sudden  death  always 
>;cites  suspicion,  and — " 
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away,  for  your  life!  " 


"A  sudden  death?"  I  said,  glancing  up.  "You 
didn't  explain  that  the  ghost  had  killed  anyone!" 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  a  poor  hand  at  yarn  spinning, 
doctor,"  said  Weymouth,  turning  his  blue,  twinkling 
eyes  in  my  direction.  "Two  people  have  died  at  the 
Gables  within  the  last  six  months." 

"You  begin  to  interest  me,"  declared  Smith,  and 
there  came  something  of  the  old,  eager  look  into  his 
gaunt  face,  as.  having  lighted  his  pipe,  he  tossed 
the  match  end  into  the  hearth. 

"I  had  hoped  for  some  little  excitement  myself," 
confessed  the  inspector.  "This  dead  end,  with  not 
a  ghost  of  a  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  yellow 
fiend,  has  been  getting  on  my  nerves — " 

Nayland  Smith  grunted  sympathetically. 


"Although  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  has  been  in  England 
for  some  months  now,"  continued  Weymouth,  "I  have 
never  set  eyes  upon  him;  the  house  we  raided  in 
Museum  Street  proved  to  be  empty;  in  a  word,  I  am 
wasting  my  time.    So  that  I  volunteered  to  run  up 
to  Hampstead  and  look  into  the  matter  of  the  Gables, 
principally  as  a  distraction.    It's  a  queer  business, 
and  more  in  the  Psychical  Research  Society's  line  than 
mine,  I'm  afraid.    Still,  if  there  were  no  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  you — and  to  you. 
Dr.  Petrie — because  it  illustrates  the  fact  that,  given 
the  right  sort  of  subject,  death 
can  be  brought  about  without 
any  elaborate  mechanism — such 
as  our  Chinese  friends  employ." 

"You  interest  me  more  and 
more,"  declared  Smith,  stretch- 
ing himself  in  the  long  white 
cane  rest  chair. 

"Two  men,  both  fairly  sound, 
except  that  the  first  one  had  an 
asthmatic  heart,  have  died  at 
the  Gables  without  anyone  lay- 
ing a  little  finger  upon  them. 
Oh!  there  was  no  jugglery! 
They  weren't  poisoned,  or  bit- 
ten by  venomous  insects,  or 
suffocated,  or  anything  lifee 
that.  They  just  died  of  fear 
— stark  fear." 

WITH   my   elbows  resting 
upon  the  table  cover  and 
my  chin  in  my  hands,  I  was 
listening  attentively  now,  and 
Nayland  Smith,  a  big  cushion 
behind  his  head,  was  watch- 
ing the  speaker  with  a  keen 
and  speculative  look  in  those 
steely  eyes  of  his.    "You  imply  that  Dr.  Fu-Manchu 
has  something  to  learn  from  the  Gables?"  he  jerked. 
Weymouth  nodded  stolidly. 

"I  can't  work  up  anything  like  amazement  in  these 
days,"  continued  the  latter;  "every  other  case  seems 
stale  and  hackneyed  alongside  the  case.  But  I  must 
confess  that  when  the  Gables  came  on  the  books  of 
the  Yard  the  second  time  I  began  to  wonder.  I 
thought  there  might  be  some  tangible  clue,  some 
link  connecting  the  two  victims;  perhaps  some  evi- 
dence of  robbery  or  of  revenge — of  some  sort  of 
motive.  In  short,  I  hoped  to  find  evidence  of  human 
agency  at  work,  but,  as  before,  I  was  disappointed. 

"It's  a  legitimate  case  of  a  haunted  house,  then?" 
said  Smith. 
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"Yes;  we  find  them  occasionally,  these  uninhabit- 
able places,  where  there  is  something,  something 
malignant  and  harmful  to  human  life,  but  some- 
thing that  you  cannot  arrest,  that  you  cannot  hope 
to  bring  into  court." 

"Ah,"  replied  Smith  slowly,  "I  suppose  you  are 
right.    There  are  historic  instances, 
of  course :  Glamys  Castle  and  Sped- 
lins  Tower  in  Scotland;  Peel  Cas- 
tle, Isle  of  Man,  with  its  Maudhe 
Dhug;  the  gray  lady  of  Rainham 
Hall ;  the  headless  horses  of  Caistor ; 
the  Wesley  ghost  of  Epworth  Rec- 
tory, and  others.    But  I  have  never 
come  in  personal  contact  with  such 
a  case,  and  if  I  did  I  should 
feel  very  humiliated  to  have 
to   confess   that   there  was 
any  agency  which  could  pro- 
duce   a    physical    result — 
death — but   which   was  im- 
mune from  physical  retalia- 
tion." 

Weymouth  nodded  his  head 
again. 

"I  might  feel  a  bit  sour 
about  it  too,"  he  replied,  "if  it 
were  not  that  I  haven't  much 
pride  left  in  these  days,  con- 
sidering the  show  of  physical  retaliation  I  have  made 
against  Dr.  Fu-Manchu." 

"A  home  thrust,  Weymouth!"  snapped  Nayland 
Smith  with  one  of  those  rare  boyish  laughs  of  his. 
"We're  children  to  that  Chinese  doctor,  Inspector, 
to  that  weird  product  of  a  weird  people  who  are  as 
old  in  evil  as  the  pyramids  are  old  in  mystery.  But 
about  the  Gables?" 

"Well,  it's  an  uncanny  place.  You  mentioned 
Glamys  Castle  a  moment  ago,  and  it's  possible  to 
understand  an  old  stronghold  like  that  being  haunted ; 
but  the  Gables  was  only  built  about  1870 — it's  quite 
a  modern  house.  It  was  built  for  a  wealthy  Quaker 
family,  and  they  occupied  it,  uninterruptedly  and 
apparently  without  anything  unusual  occurring,  for 
over  forty  years.  Then  it  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Maddi- 
son — and  Mr.  Maddison  died  there  six  months  ago." 

"Maddison?"  said  Smith  sharply,  staring  across  at 
Weymouth.  "What  was  he?  Where  did  he  come 
from?" 

"He  was  a  retired  tea  planter  from  Colombo," 
replied  the -inspector. 
"Colombo?" 

"There  was  a  link  with  the  East  certainly  if  that's 
what  you  are  thinking;  and  it  was  this  fact  which 
interested  me  at  the  time,  and  which  led  me  to  waste 
precious  days  and  nights  on  the  case.  But  there 
was  no  mortal  connection  between  this  liverish  indi- 
vidual and  the  schemes  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu.  I'm  cer- 
tain of  that." 

"And  how  did  he  die?"  I  asked  interestedly. 

"He  just  died  in  his  chair  one  evening  in  the  room 
which  he  used  as  a  library.  It  was  his  custom  to 
sit  there  every  night,  when  there  were  no  visitors, 
reading  until  twelve  o'clock  or  later.  He  was  a 
bachelor,  and  his  household  consisted  of  a  cook,  a 
housemaid,  and  a  man  who  had  been  with  him  for 
thirty  years  I  believe.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Maddi- 
son's  death  his  household  had  recently  been  deprived 
of  two  of  its  members.  The  cook  and  housemaid 
both  resigned  one  morning,  giving  as  their  reason 
the  fact  that  the  place  was  haunted." 

"In  what  way?" 

"I  interviewed  the  precious  pair  at  the  time,  and 
they  told  me  absurd  and  various  tales  about  dark 
figures  wandering  along  the  corridors  and  bending 
over  them  in  bed  at  night,  whispering;  but  their 
chief  trouble  was  a  continuous  ringing  of  bells  about 
the  house." 

"Bells?" 

"They  said  that  it  became  unbearable.  Night  and 
day  there  were  bells  ringing  all  over  the  house.  At 
any  rate  they  went,  and  for  three  or  four  days  the 
Gables  was  occupied  only  by  Mr.  Maddison  and  his 
man,  whose  name  was  Stevens.  I  interviewed  the 
latter  also,  and  he  was  an  altogether  more  reliable 
witness,  a  decent,  steady  sort  of  man  whose  story 
impressed  me  very  much  at  the  time." 

"Did  he  confirm  the  ringing?" 

"He  swore  to  it — a  sort  of  jangle,  sometimes  up 
in  the  air,  near  the  ceilings,  and  sometimes  under 
the  floor,  like  the  shaking  of  silver  bells." 

Nayland  Smith  stood  up  abruptly  and  began  to 
pace  the  room,  leaving  great  trails  of  blue-gray 
smoke  behind  him. 

"Your  story  is  sufficiently  interesting.  Inspector," 
he  declared,  "even  to  divert  my  mind  from  the  eter- 
nal contemplation  of  the  Fu-Manchu  problem.  This 
would  appear  to  be  distinctly  a  case  of  an  'astral 
bell'  such  as  we  sometimes  hear  of  in  India." 

"It  was  Stevens,"  continued  Weymouth,  "who 
found  Mr.  Maddison.  He  [Stevens]  had  been  out 
on  business  connected  with  the  household  arrange- 
ments, and  at  about  eleven  o'clock  he  returned,  let- 
ting himself  in  with  a  key.  There  was  a  light  in 
the  library,  and  getting  no  response  to  his  knocking 


Stevens  entered.  He  found  his  master  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  a  chair,  clutching  the  arms  with  rigid 
fingers  and  staring  straight  before  him  with  a  look 
of  such  frightful  horror  on  his  face  that  Stevens 
positively  ran  from  the  room  and  out  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Maddison  was  stone  dead.  When  a  doctor,  who 
lives  at  no  great  distance  away,  came 
and  examined  him  he  could  find  no 
trace  of  violence  whatever;  he  had 
apparently  died  of  fright,  to  judge 
from  the  expression  on  his  face." 
"Anything  else?" 

"Only  this:  I  learned  indirectly  that 
the  last  member  of  the  Quaker  family 
to  occupy  the  house  had  apparently 
witnessed  the  apparition,  which  had 
led  to  his  vacating  the  place.  I  got 
the  story  from  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
had  been  employed  as  gardener  there 
at  that  time.  The  apparition — which 
he  witnessed  in  the  hallway,  if  I  re- 
member rightly — took  the  form  of  a 
.sort  of  luminous  hand  clutching  a 
long,  curved  knife." 

"Oh,  Heavens!"  cried  Smith,  and 
laughed  shortly;  "that's  quite  in 
order !" 

"This  gentleman  told  no  one  of  the 
occurrence  until  after  he  had  left  the 
house,  no  doubt  in  order  that  the  place  .should  not 
acquire  an  evil  reputation.  Most  of  the  original  fur- 
niture remained,  and  Mr.  Maddi.son  took  the  house 
furnished.  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  that 
what  killed  him  was  fear  at  .seeing  a  repetition — " 
"Of  the  fiery  hand?"  concluded  Smith. 
"Quite  so.  Well,  I  examined  the  Gables  pretty 
closely,  and  with  another  Scotland  Yard  man  spent 
a  night  in  the  empty  house.  We  saw  nothing;  but 
once,  very  faintly,  we  heard  the  ringing  of  bells." 

SMITH  spun  around  upon  him  rapidly. 
"You  can  swear  to  that?"  he  snapped. 
"I  can  swear  to  it,"  declared  Weymouth  stolidly 
"It  seemed  to  be  over  our  heads.    We  were  sitting 
in  the  dining  room.    Then  it  was  gone,  and  we  heard 
nothing  more  whatever  of  an  unusual  nature.  Fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Mr.  Maddison,  the  Gables  re- 
mained empty  until  a  year  ago,  when  a  French  gen- 
tleman, named  Lejay,  leased  it — " 
"Furnished?" 

"Yes;  nothing  vas  removed." 

"Who  kept  the  place  in  order?" 

"A  married  couple  living  in  the  neighborhood  un- 
dertook to  do  so.  The  man  attended  to  the  lawn 
and  so  forth,  and  the  woman  came  once  a  week, 
I  believe,  to  clean  up  the  house." 

"And  Lejay?" 

"He  came  in  only  last  week,  having  leased  the 
house  for  six  months.  His  family  were  to  have 
joined  him  in  a  day  or  two,  and  he,  with  the  aid 
of  the  pair  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  assisted  by 
a  French  servant  he  brought  over  with  him,  was 
putting  the  place  in  order.  At  about  twelve  o'clock 
on  a  Friday  night  this  servant  ran  into  a  neigh- 
boring house  screaming  'The  fiery  hand!'  and  when 
at  last  a  constable  arrived  and  a  frightened  group 
went  up  the  avenue  of  the  Gables,  they  found  M. 
Lejay  dead  in  the  avenue,  near  the  steps  just  outside 
the  hall  door!    He  had  the  same  face  of  horror  .  .  ." 

"What  a  tale  for  the  press!"  snapped  Smith. 

"The  owner  has  managed  to  keep  it  quiet  so  far, 
but  this  time  I  think  it  will  leak  into  the  press — yes." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  then :  "And  you  have 
been  down  to  the  Gables  again?" 

"I  was  there  on  Saturday,  but  there's  not  a 
scrap  of  evidence.  The  man  undoubtedly  died  of 
fright  in  the  same  way  as  Maddison.  The  place 
ought  to  be  pulled  down;  it's  unholy." 

"Unholy  is  the  word,"  I  said.    "I  never  heard 
anything  like  it.    This  M.  Lejay  had  no  ene- 
mies?— there  could  be  no  possible  motive?" 

"None  whatever.  He  was  a  business  man 
from  Marseilles,  and  his  affairs  necessitated 
his  remaining  in  or  near  to  London  for  some 
considerable  time;  therefore  he  decided  to 
make  his  headquarters  here  temporarily, 
and  leased  the  Gables  with  that  intention." 

Nayland  Smith  was  pacing  the  floor  with 
increasing  rapidity;  he  was  tugging  at  the 
lobe  of  his  left  ear,  and  his  pipe  had  long 
since  gone  out.  .  .  . 

I STARTED  to  my  feet  as  a  tall,  bearded 
man  swung  open  the  door  and  hurled  him- 
self impetuously  into  my  room.    He  wore  a  silk  hat 
which  fitted  him  very  ill,  and  a  black  frock  coat 
which  did  not  fit  him  at  all. 

"It's  all  right,  Petrie!"  cried  the  apparition;  "I've 
leased  the  Gables!" 

It  was  Nayland  Smith.  I  stared  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"The  first  time  I  have  employed  a  disguise,"  con- 
tinued my  friend  rapidly,  "since  the  memorable  epi- 
sode of  the  false  pigtail."  He  threw  a  small  brown 
leather  grip  upon  the  floor.   "In  case  you  should  care 


to  visit  the  house,  Petrie,  I  have  brought  these  things. 
My  tenancy  commences  to-night!" 

Two  days  had  elapsed,  and  I  had  entirely  forgot- 
ten the  strange  story  of  the  Gables  which  Inspector, 
Weymouth  had  related  to  us;  evidently  it  was  other- 
wise with  my  friend,  and,  utterly  at  a  loss  for  an 
explanation  of  his  singular  behavior,  I  stooped  me- 
chanically and  opened  the  grip.  It  contained  an  odd 
assortment  of  garments,  and  among  other  things  sev- 
eral gray  wigs  and  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles. 

Kneeling  there  with  this  strange  litter  about  me, 
I  looked  up  amazedly.  Nayland  Smith,  with  the  un- 
suitable silk  hat  set  right  upon  the  back  of  his  head, 
was  pacing  the  room  excitedly,  his  fuming  pipe  pro- 
truding from  the  tangle  of  factitious  beard. 

"You  see,  Petrie,"  he  began  again  rapidly,  "I  did 
not  entirely  trust  the  agent.  I've  leased  the  house 
in  the  name  of  Professor  Maxton  .  .  ." 

"But,  Smith,"  I  cried,  "what  possible  reason  can 
there  be  for  disguise?" 

"There's  every  reason,"  he  snapped. 

"Why  should  you  interest  yourself  in  the  Gables?" 

"Does  no  explanation  occur  to  you?" 

"None  whatever;  to  me  the  whole  thing  smacks  of 
stark  lunacy." 

"Then  you  won't  come?" 

"I've  never  stuck  at  anything.  Smith,"  I  replied, 
"however  undignified,  when  it  has  seemed  that  my 
presence  could  be  of  the  slightest  use." 

As  I  rose  to  my  feet  Smith  stepped  in  front  of  me, 
and  the  steely  gray  eyes  shone  out  strangely  from 
the  altered  face.  He  clapped  his  hands  upon  my 
shoulders. 

"If  I  assure  you  that  your  presence  is  necessary 
to  my  safety,"  he  said,  "that  if  you  fail  me  I  must 
seek  another  companion — will  you  come?" 

Intuitively  I  knew  that  he  was  keeping  something 
back,  and  I  was  conscious  of  some  resentment,  but, 
nevertheless,  my  reply  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and,  with  the  borrowed  appearance  of  an  extremely 
untidy  old  man,  I  crept  guiltily  out  of  my  house  that 
evening  and  into  the  cab  which  Smith  had  waiting. 

The  Gables  was  a  roomy  and  rambling  place  lying 
back  a  considerable  distance  from  the  road.  A  semi- 
circular drive  gave  access  to  the  door,  and  so  densely 
wooded  was  the  ground  that  for  the  most  part  the 
drive  was  practically  a  tunnel — a  verdant  tunnel.  A 
high  brick  wall  concealed  the  building  from  the  point  | 
of  view  of  anyone  on  the  roadway,  but  either  horn 
of  the  crescent  drive  terminated  at  a  heavy,  wrought- 
iron  gateway.  ' 

Smith  discharged  the  cab  at  the  corner  of  the  nar- 
row and  winding  road  upon  which  the  Gables  fronted. 
It  was  walled  in  on  both  sides;  on  the  left  the  wall 
being  broken  by  tradesmen's  entrances  to  the  houses 
fronting  upon  another  street,  and  on  the  right  fol- 
lowing uninterruptedly  the  grounds  of  the  Gables. 
As  we  came  to  the  gate: 

"Nothing  now,"  said  Smith,  pointing  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  road  before  us,  "except  a  couple  of  studios, 
until  one  comes  to  the  Heath." 

HE  INSERTED  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  gate  and 
swung  it  creakingly  open.  I  looked  into  the 
black  arch  of  the  avenue,  thought  of  the  haunted 
residence  that  lay  hidden  somewhere  beyond,  of 
those  who  had  died  in  it — especially  of  the  one  who 
had  died  there  under  the  trees — and  found  myself 
out  of  love  with  the  business  of  the  night. 

"Come  on!"  said  Nayland  Smith  briskly,  holding 
the  gate  open;  "there  should  be  a  fire  in  the  library 
and  refreshments  if  the  charwoman  has  followed  in- 
structions." 

I  heard  the  great  gate 
clang  to  behind  us.  Even 
had  there  been  any  moon 
(and  there  was  none)  I 
doubted  if  more  than  a  patch 
or  two  of  light  could  have 
penetr^^ted  there.  The 
darkness  was  extraordinary. 
Nothing  broke  it,  and  I  think 
Smith  must  have  found  his 
way  by  the  aid  of  some  sixth 
sense.  At  any  rate,  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  house  until  I 
stood  some  five  paces  from 
the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
porch.  A  light  was  burning 
in  the  hallway,  but  dimly  and 
inhospitably;  of  the  fagade 
of  the  building  I  could  per- 
ceive little. 

When  we  entered  the  hall 
and  the  door  was  closed  be- 
hind us,  I  began  wondering 
anew  what  object  my  friend 
hoped  to  serve  by  a  vigil  in 
this  haunted  place.  There 
was  a  light  in  the  library,  the  door  of  which  was 
ajar,  and  on  the  large  table  were  decanters,  a  siphon, 
and  some  biscuits  and  sandwiches.  A  large  grip 
stood  upon  the  floor  also.  For  some  reason,  which 
was  a  mystery  to  me.  Smith  had  decided  that  we 
must  assume  false  names  while  under  the  roof  of  the 
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Gables;  and:  "Now,  Pearce,"  he  said, 
.ind  soda  before  we  look  around?" 

The  proposal  was  welcome  enough,  for  I  felt 
strangely  dispirited,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  in  my 
strange  disguise  not  a  little  ridiculous. 
^  All  my  nerves,  no  doubt,  were  highly  strung,  and 
my  sense  of  hearing  unusually  acute,  for  I  went  in 
momentary  expectation  of  some  uncanny  happening. 
I  had  not  long  to  wait.  As  I  raised  the  glass  to  my 
lips  and  glanced  across  the  table  at  my  friend  I 
heard  the  first  faint  sound  heralding  the  coming  of 
the  bells. 

It  did  not  seem  to  proceed  from  anywhere  within 
the  library,  but  from  some  distant  room,  far  away, 
overhead.  A  musical  sound  it  was,  but, 
breaking  in  upon  the  silence  of  that 
ill-omened  house,  its  music  was  the 
music  of  terror.  In  a  faint  and  very 
sweet  cascade  it  rippled;  a  ringing  as 
of  tiny  silver  bells. 

I  set  down  my  glass  upon  the  table 
and,  rising  slowly  from  the  chair  in 
which  I  had  been  seated,  stared  fix- 
edly at  my  companion,  who  was 
staring  with  equal  fixity  at  me.  I 
could  see  that  I  had  not  been  deluded; 
Nayland  Smith  had  heard  the  ring- 
ing too. 

"The  ghosts  waste  no  time!"  he  said 
softly.    "This  is  not  new  to  me;  I  spent  an 
hour  here  last  night  and  heard  the  same 
sound  .  .  ." 

I  glanced  hastily  around  the  room.  It  was 
furnished  as  a  library  and  contained  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  works,  principally 
novels.  I  was  unable  to  judge  of  the  out- 
look, for  the  two  lofty  windows  were  draped 
with  heavy  purple  curtains,  which  were 
drawn  close.  A  silk-shaded  lamp  swung 
from  the  center  of  the  ceiling,  and  imme- 
diately over  the  table  by  which  I  stood. 
There  was  much  shadow  about  the  room : 
and  now  I  glanced  apprehensively  about  me, 
but  especially  toward  the  open  door. 

TN  THAT  breathless  suspense  of  listening 
-L  we  stood  a  while ;  then : 

"There  it  is  again!"  whispered  Smith 
tensely. 

The  ringing  of  bells  was  repeated,  and 
seemingly  much  nearer  to  us;  in  fact,  it  ap- 
peared to  come  from  somewhere  above,  up 
near  the  ceiling  of  the  room  in  which  we 
stood.  Simultaneously  we  looked  up,  then 
Smith  laughed  shortly. 

"Instinctive,  I  suppose,"  he  snapped; 
"but  what  do  we  expect  to  see  in  the  air?" 

The  musical  sound  now  grew  in  volume; 
the  first  tiny  peal  seemed  to  be  reenforced 
oy  others,  and  by  others  again,  until  the  air 
round  about  us  was  filled  with  the  pealings 
of  these  invisible  bell  ringers. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  the  sound  was 
rather  musical  than  horrible,  it  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  utterly  unaccountable  as  to 
touch  the  supreme  heights  of  the  uncanny. 
I  could  not  doubt  that  our  presence  had  at- 
tracted these  unseen  ringers  to  the  room  in 
which  we  stood,  and  I  knew  quite  well  that 
I  was  growing  pale.  This  was  the  room  in 
which  at  least  one  unhappy  occupant  of  the 
Gables  had  died  of  fear.  I  recognized  the 
fact  that  if  this  mere  overture  were  going 
to  affect  my  nerves  to  such  an  extent  I  could 
not  hope  to  survive  the  ordeal  of  the  night; 
a  great  effort  was  called  for.  I  emptied  my 
glass  at  a  gulp  and  stared  across  the  table 
at  Nayland  Smith  with  a  sort  of  defiance. 
He  was  standing  very  upright  and  motion- 
less, but  his  eyes  were  turning  right  and 
left,  searching  every  visible  corner  of  the  big  room. 

"Good!"  he  said  in  a  very  low  voice.  "The  terror- 
izing power  of  the  Unknown  is  boundless,  but  we 
must  not  get  in  the  grip  of  panic,  or  we  could  not 
hope  to  remain  in  this  house  ten  minutes." 

I  nodded  without  speaking.  Then  Smith,  to  my 
amazement,  suddenly  began  to  speak  in  a  loud  voice, 
a  marked  contrast  to  that,  almost  a  whisper,  in  which 
he  had  spoken  formerly. 

"My  dear  Pearce,"  he  cried,  "do  you  hear  the  ring- 
ing of  bells?" 

Clearly  the  latter  words  were  spoken  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unseen  intelligence  controlling  these  manifes- 
tations; and,  although  I  regarded  such  finesse  as 
somewhat  wasted,  I  followed  my  friend's  lead  and 
replied  in  a  voice  as  loud  as  his  own:  "Distinctly 
F'rofessor!"  ' 

Silence  followed  my  words,  a  silence  in  which  both 
.'xl  watchful  and  listening.  Then,  very  faintly,  I 
med  to  detect  the  silvern  ringing  receding  away 
h  rough  distant  rooms.  Finally  it  became  inaudible 
md  in  the  stillness  of  the  Gables  I  could  distinctly 
I'ar  my  companion  breathing.  For  fully  ten  min- 
it'tH  we  two  remained  thus,  each  momentarily  ex- 
" fting  a  repetition  of  the  ringing  or  the  coming  of 


some  new  and  more  sinister  manifestation.  But  we 
heard  nothing  and  saw  nothing. 

"Hand  me  that  grip  and  don't  stir  until  I  come 
back!"  hissed  Smith  in  my  ear. 

He  turned  and  walked  out  of  the  library,  his  boots 
creaking  very  loudly  in  that  awo-inspi ring  silence. 

Standing  beside  the  table,  I  watched  the  open  door 
for  his  return,  crushing  down  a  dread  that  another 
form  than  his  might  suddenly  appear  there. 

I  could  hear  him  moving  from  room  to  room,  and 
presently,  as  I  waited  in  hushed,  tense  watchfulness, 
he  came  in,  depositing  the  grip  upon  the  table.  His 
eyes  were  gleaming  feverishly. 

"The  house  is  haunted,  Pearce!"  he  cried.  "But 
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And  through  it  all  so  obtuse  was  I  that  no  glimmer 
of  the  truth  entered  my  mind.  Outside  again  in  the 
long,  brightly  lighted  corridor  we  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  a  mutual  anticipation  of  .some  new  event 
pending  had  come  to  us.  It  was  curious — that  sud- 
den pulling  up  and  silent  questioning  of  one  another, 
because,  although  w<f  acted  thus,  no  sound  had 
reached  us.  A  few  seconds  later  our  anticipation 
was  realized.  From  the  direction  of  the  stairs  it 
came — a  low  wailing  in  a  woman's  voice;  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  tones  added  to  the  terror  of  the 
sound.  I  clutched  at  Smith's  arm  convulsively 
while  that  uncanny  cry  rose  and  fell — rose  and 
fell — and  died  away. 

Neither  of  us  moved  immediately. 
My  mind  was  working  with  feverish 
rapidity  and  seeking  to  run  down  a 
memory  which  the  .sound  had  stirred 
into  faint  quickness.    My  heart  was 
still  leaping  wildly  when  the  wailing 
began  again,  rising  and  falling  in 
regular  cadence.    At  that  instant  I 
identified  it. 
Du  ring  the  time  Smith  and  I  had  spent 
together  in  Egypt  two  years  before,  search- 
ing for  the  slave  girl  Karamaneh,  I  had 
found  myself  on  one  occasion  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  native  cemetery  near  to  Bed- 
ra.sheen.    Now  the  scene  which  I  had  wit- 
nessed there  rose  again  vividly  before  me, 
and  I  seemed  to  .see  a  little  group  of  black- 
robed  women  clustered  together  about  a 
native  grave;  for  the  wailing  which  now 
was  dying  away  again  in  the  Gables  was 
the  same,  or  almost  the  same,  as  the  wail- 
ing of  those  Egyptian  mourners. 

The  house  was  very  silent  again  now.  My 
forehead  was  damp  with  perspiration,  and 
I  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
uncanny  ordeal  must  prove  too  much  for 
my  nerves.  Hitherto  I  had  accorded  little 
credence  to  tales  of  the  supernatural,  but 
face  to  face  with  such  manifestations  as 
these  I  realized  that  I  would  have  faced 
rather  a  group  of  armed  dacoits — nay,  Dr. 
Fu-Manchu  himself — than  have  remained 
another  hour  in  that  ill-omened  house. 


again  ! ' 


"There  it  is 
whispered  Smith  tensely 


no  ghost  ever  frightened  me! 
you  your  room." 


Come,  I  will  show 


OMITH   walked   ahead  of  me  upstairs;   he  had 
snapped  up  the  light  in  the  hallway,  and  now  he 
turned  and  cried  back  loudly:  "I  fear  we  should 
never  get  servants  to  stay  here." 

Again  I  detected  the  appeal  to  a  hidden  audience; 
and  there  was  something  very  uncanny  in  the  idea. 
'The  house  now  was  deathly  still;  the  ringing  had  en- 
tirely subsided.  In  the  upper  corridor  my  companion, 
who  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  position 
of  the  .switches,  again  turned  up  all  the  lights,  and, 
in  pursuit  of  the  strange  comedy  which  he  saw  fit  to 
enact,  addressed  me  continuously  in  the  loud  and 
unnatural  voice  which  he  had  adopted  as  part  of  his 
disguise. 

We  looked  into  a  number  of  rooms,  all  well  and 
comfortably  furnished,  but,  although  my  imagina- 
tion may  have  been  responsible  for  the  idea,  they  all 
seemed  to  possess  a  chilly  and  repellent  atmosphere. 
I  felt  that  to  essay  sleep  in  any  one  of  them  would 
be  the  merest  farce,  that  the  place  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  was  uninhabitable,  that  .something  incal- 
culably evil  presided  over  the  house. 


IX/TY   COMPANION  must  have  read  as 
much  in  my  face.    But  he  kept  up  the 
strange  and,  to  me  purposeless,  comedy, 
when  presently  he  spoke. 

"I  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  me  to 
suggest,"  he  said,  "that  we  spend  the  night 
at  a  hotel  after  all." 

He  walked  rapidly  downstairs  and  into 
the  library,  and  began  to  strap  up  the  grip. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "there  may  be  a 
natural  explanation  of  what  we've  heard; 
for  it  is  noteworthy  that  we  have  actually 
seen  nothing.  It  might  even  be  possible  to 
get  used  to  the  ringing  and  the  wailing  after 
a  time.  Frankly,  I  am  loath  to  go  back  on 
my  bargain !" 

While  I  stared  at  him  in  amazement  he 
stood  there  indeterminate,  as  it  seemed. 
Then: 

"Come,  Pearce!"  he  cried  loudly,  "I  can 
see  that  you  do  not  share  my  views ;  but  for 
my  own  part  I  shall  return  to-morrow  and 
devote  further  attention  to  the  phenomena." 

Extinguishing  the  light,  he  walked  out 
into  the  hallway,  carrying  the  grip  in  his 
hand.  I  was  not  far  behind  him.  We 
walked  toward  the  door  together,  and: 

"Turn  the  light  out,  Pearce,"  directed 
Smith ;  "the  switch  is  at  your  elbow.  We  can 
see  our  way  to  the  door  well  enough  now." 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  instructions  it 
became  necessary  for  me  to  remain  a  few 
paces  in  the  rear  of  my  companion,  and  I  think  I 
have  never  experienced  such  a  pang  of  nameless  ter- 
ror as  pierced  me  at  the  moment  of  extinguishing 
the  light,  for  Smith  had  not  yet  opened  the  door, 
and  the  utter  darkness  of  the  Gables  was  horrible 
beyond  expression.  Surely  darkness  is  the  most 
potent  weapon  of  the  Unknown.  I  know  that  at  the 
moment  my  hand  left  the  s\vitch  I  made  for  the 
door,  as  though  the  hosts  of  hell  pursued  me.  I  col- 
lided violently  with  Smith.  He  was  evidently  facing 
toward  me  in  the  darkness,  for  at  the  moment  of 
our  collision  he  grasped  my  shoulder  as  in  a  vice. 
"My  God,  Petrie,  look  behind  you!"  he  whispered. 
I  was  enabled  to  judge  of  the  extent  and  reality 
of  his  fear  by  the  fact  that  the  strange  subterfuge 
of  addressing  me  always  as  Pearce  was  forgotten. 
I  turned,  in  a  flash  .  .  . 

Never  can  I  forget  what  I  saw.  Many  strange 
and  terrible  memories  are  mine,  memories  stranger 
and  more  terrible  than  those  of  the  average  man ;  but 
this  thing,  which  now  moved  slowly  down  upon  us 
through  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  that  haunted 
place,  was  (if  the  term  be  understood)  almost  ab- 
surdly horrible.  It  was  a  medieval  legend  come  to 
life  in  modern  London;     (Continued  on  page  26) 
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TIAL  POSSIBILITIES 


CUMMINS   OF  IOWA 


ON  A  CERTAIN  morning  a  number  of 
years  ago  a  future  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  stood  in  the  waiting  room  of 
a  Chicago  railroad  station,  grip  in  hand, 
ready  to  keep  a  date  with  Destiny.  His 
name  was  Albert  Baird  Cummins,  his  age 
twenty-three,  and  he  was  on  his  way,  so  he 
thought,  to  Denver.  Not  knowing  anything 
about  his  appointment  with  Destiny,  he  at- 
tached no  importance  to  being  in  the  station 
just  when  he  was.  Such  things  as  psy- 
chological moments  were  not  in  his 
thoughts.  He  was  there,  so  far  as  he  was 
able  to  appraise  the  situation,  simply  be- 
cause he  had  come  to  Chicago  to  catch  a 
train  for  Denver,  and  the  first  train  availa- 
ble was  about  to  leave.  In  Denver  a  job 
awaited  him.  He  had  just  resigned  a  place 
as  chief  engineer  of  the  Northern  Central 
Michigan  Railroad  to  take  a  similar  position 
on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  The  new  place 
carried  with  it  more  salary  than  he  had  ever 
commanded  before.  Yet  the  young  man  in 
the  station  was  not  especially  pleased  over 
his  prospects,  for  he  was  not  enthusiastic 
over  being  a  railroad  man.  All  his  life  he 
had  yearned  to  be  a  lawyer — to  be  a  lawyer 
and  take  part  in  public  affairs.  But  he  did 
not  have  enough  money  to  study  law  and  had 
just  finished  making  up  his  mind  that  a 
career  as  a  lawyer  and  public  man  was  not 
for  him.  When  he  accepted  the  railroad  job 
in  Denver  he  did  it  with  the  idea  of  for- 
getting all  about  his  lifelong  ambition  and 
staking  his  future  on  an  effort  to  reach  the 
top  in  the  railroad  world.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  passed  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

The  train  was  announced  and  Cummins 
started  for  the  gate.  Then  he  bumped  right 
into  an  old  friend  of  his  father's.  There 
was,  of  course,  talk,  and  Cummins  explained 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  take  a  railroad 
job  in  Denver,  Colo. 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  a  law- 
yer?" asked  the  old  friend  of  his  father's. 

"That's  what  I've  always  wanted  to  be," 
replied  young  Cummins,  "but  I  couldn't  ar- 
range it.  I  have  no  money  to  put  me 
through  law  school  or  to  keep  me  while  I 
study.  I  must  be  at  work.  So  I've  decided 
on  a  railroad  career  as  the  next  best  thing." 

"If  you  want  to  be  a  lawyer,  I'm  afraid 
you  may  always  have  regrets  if  you  don't 
make  a  try  at  law,"  suggested  the  family 
friend.  "How'd  it  do  if  I  were  to  get  you  into  a  law 
office  here?  You  could  work  a  little  and  study  as 
you  go." 

"That  would  be  fine,"  Cummins  told  him,  "but  I've  al- 
ready got  my  ticket  and  taken  a  job  in  Denver,  Colo." 

In  a  minute  it  was  all  arranged.  Cummins  turned 
in  his  ticket,  wired  that  he  couldn't  take  the  railroad 
job,  and  went  to  work  in  the  offices  of  McClellan  & 
Hodges  in  Chicago,  where  he  was  introduced  by  his 
friend.  For  two  years  Cummins  earned  his  board 
and  keep  by  working  for  the  attorneys,  and  studied 
at  night  or  at  odd  times  during  the  day.  At  the  end 
of  the  two  years  he  knew  the  law,  or,  at  any  rate,  he 
knew  enough  law  to  pass  the  Illinois  bar  examination. 

Thus  it  was  that  Albert  B.  Cummins  became  a 
lawyer.  For  three  years  he  practiced  in  Chicago. 
But  all  the  while  he  had  an  idea  that  he  would  like 
to  live  in  Iowa.  He  wanted  to  operate  in  a  smaller 
field  where  he  would  be  less  inconspicuous  than  nec- 
essarily was  his  lot  as  a  young  lawyer  in  Chicago. 
He  picked  Des  Moines,  where  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  his  brother,  J.  C.  Cummins.  In  Des  Moines 
he  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  really  big  lawyer — the 
biggest  in  the  State.  Every  town  has  at  least  one 
lawyer  who  people  will  tell  you  is  the  best  in  the 
State  or  in  the  entire  country.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  question  that  Cummins  was  really  about  the 
best  to  be  found  in  Iowa.  He  has  a  natural  legal 
mind.  Give  him  an  elaborate  tangle  of  legal  facts 
and  he  can  get  right  to  the  meat  of  the  situation  a 
good  deal  like  a  well-trained  rabbit  dog  following  a 
trail  through  dense  underbrush. 

A  while  ago  one  of  Cummins's  partners  worked 
several  days  preparing  a  brief.  It  was  a  big,  knotty, 
perplexing  case  and  the  partner  wanted  the  Sena- 
tor's opinion  of  it.  Cummins  glanced  over  the  brief 
a  few  minutes  and  then,  pointing  his  finger  to  one 
line,  said: 


•      ^  1.*  lit  Ij^ 


Phnto  hv  Ilmlplt 


Cummins  has  been  a  fighter,  but  he  is  calm  about  it.    In  court  room, 
political  campaign,  or  the  United  States  Senate,  he  is  courteous  and  self-contained 


"Right  there  is  the  point  to  your  entire  case."  And 
events  proved  that  he  was  exactly  right. 

All  his  life  Cummins  has  been  a  toiler  and  a 
fighter.  He  was  obliged  to  begin  work  when  he  was 
ten  years  old,  and  he  has  worked,  mostly,  ever  since. 
Rarely  has  he  had  a  holiday  since  he  entered  public 
life.  In  the  fifteen  years  prior  to  the  last  few 
months  it  is  doubtful  if  he  has  devoted  one  entire 
day  to  pleasure.  Years  ago  Cummins  made  the  dis- 
covery that  one  can  often  accomplish  things  by  work 
which  could  not  be  gained  in  any  other  way.  So,  as 
I  say,  he  has  worked.  Work  with  him  has  been  al- 
most a  fetish.  A  few  men  in  public  life  seem  to 
struggle  up  to  a  certain  point  and  then  proceed 
largely  on  their  reputations;  but  Cummins  appears 
to  have  lacked  the  knack  of  climbing  without  fight- 
ing. His  political  record  is  not  one  of  unbroken 
defeat  or  uninterrupted  triumph.  On  three  different 
occasions  he  made  an  unsuccessful  dash  for  the 
United  States  Senate.  But  the  point  is  that  three 
defeats  did  not  head  him  off. 

Cummins  and  the  Railroads 

FOR  years  Cummins  fought  corporation  control  of 
affairs  in  Iowa.  It  was  one  of  the  funny  little  quirks 
of  fate  that  though  he  spent  part  of  his  early  years 
working  for  the  railroads  he  was  to  devote  a  number 
of  his  later  years  to  fighting  them.  Iowa  was  once 
dominated  by  railroad  interests.  The  railroads  made 
men  United  States  Senators;  they  made  an  obscure 
country  lawyer  a  cabinet  officer.  No  man  dared  to 
fight  them.  Cummins's  first  show  of  independence 
of  the  railroads  was  when  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  he  supported  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  adapted  to  prevent  railroads  from 
escaping  liability  for  accidents  to  employees.  Yet 
at  that  time  Cummins  was  a  railroad  attorney.  It 


was  during  the  time  Cummins  was  governor 
that  Iowa  not  only  shook  off  most  of  its 
railroad  shackles,  but  became  one  of  the  first 
States  of  the  Union  to  put  on  a  complete 
antitrust  program.  Cummins  got  passed  a 
2-cent  fare  law,  an  antipass  law,  a  primary- 
election  law,  a  provision  limiting  the  hours 
of  work  for  railroad  employees,  a  law  to 
prevent  corporations  from  contributing  to 
campaign  funds,  a  campaign-publicity  law, 
a  pure-food  law,  and  a  pure-seed  law.  He 
vetoed  a  bill  removing  the  debt  limit  of  cor- 
porations, a  law  which  was  drawn  in  the 
interest  of  certain  railroads.  The  plan  was 
to  New  Jerseyize  Iowa.  Cummins  was  urged 
by  old  friends  to  sign  the  bill — in  fact,  most 
of  his  more  intimate  associates  both  in  and 
out  of  the  legal  profession  favored  it.  But 
he  refused. 

There  was  naturally  a  complete  break  be- 
tween Cummins  and  the  railroads,  whose 
fight  was  led  by  J.  W.  Blythe  of  Burlington, 
general  solicitor  for  one  of  the  big  lines  and 
regarded  as  the  railroads'  political  agent  in 
Iowa.  The  Blythe  machine — known  as  "The 
Reservation,"  because  of  the  completeness 
and  strength  of  its  organization — had  the 
southern  half  of  the  State  under  its  thumb 
so  firmly  that  Cummins's  first  race  for  gov- 
ernor seemed  well-nigh  hopeless.  Cummins's 
success  in  that  campaign  is  still  talked  of 
in  Iowa  as  one  of  the  big  feats  in  the  polit- 
ical annals  of  the  State.  Then  he  was 
elected  twice  more,  both  times  on  a  plat- 
form that  was  antipass,  antirailroad,  anti- 
lobby,  for  State-wide  primaries  and  equal 
taxation.  However,  Blythe  and  his  "Reser- 
vation" succeeded  on  two  occasions  in  post- 
poning Cummins's  entrance  into  the  United 
States  Senate. 

It  was  while  governor  that  Cummins 
gained  national  attention  as  a  leading  ex- 
ponent of  the  so-called  "Iowa  idea"  for  the 
revision  of  the  tariff.  He  was,  and  is,  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  the  Iowa  idea,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  propaganda  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  to  Iowa  from  Wash- 
ington in  1903  or  1904  by  George  Roberts, 
formerly  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  later  director 
of  the  mint,  with  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, and  now  a  banker  in  New  York  City. 
The  Iowa  idea  was  based  on  the  proposition 
that  there  should  be  "no  shelter  to  monop- 
oly"— which  phraseology  later  appeared  in  a 
Republican  national  platform.  In  a  nutshell,  the 
Iowa  idea  was  that  the  tariff  should  equal  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  plus  a  reasonable  margin  for  the  protection 
of  those  employed  in  American  industries;  that  the 
reasonable  margin  should  not  be  sufficient  to  give 
protection  to  monopolistic  interests.  Cummins  de- 
clared that  while  he  was  a  Republican  he  was  con- 
vinced that  his  party  must  revise  the  tariff  down- 
ward if  it  intended  to  handle  the  trust  question,  for 
the  tariff,  he  said,  was  the  mother  of  trusts. 

One  of  Cummins's  biggest  cases  as  a  young  lawyer 
was  when  he  broke  up  the  Barbed-Wire  Trust.  This 
was  about  thirty-five  years  ago  when  he  was  just 
beginning  to  be  noticed.  The  Barbed-Wire  Trust 
had  a  corner  on  barbed  wire  throughout  the  entire 
country.  It  was  an  important  commodity  in  the  West 
in  those  days,  and  the  prices  were  exorbitant  and 
constantly  going  higher.  James  Wilson,  afterward 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Henry  Wallace,  one  of 
Iowa's  prominent  men,  and  a  number  of  others  got 
together  to  fight  the  trust  which  claimed  patents  on 
all  devices  for  making  barbed  wire.  They  organized 
a  company  and  started  a  barbed-wire  factory.  Im- 
mediately the  trust  started  suit  for  patent  infringe- 
ment. The  lowans  lost  their  first  case.  Then  they 
looked  about  for  another  lawyer.  They  hit  upon 
young  Albert  B.  Cummins.  And  how  do  you  suppose 
Cummins  prepared  for  it? 

He  got  himself  a  jumper  and  pair  of  overalls,  went 
into  the  barbed-wire  factory,  and  learned  the  busi- 
ness. He  found  out  exactly  how  barbed  wire  was 
made  and  the  mechanical  principle  of  every  machine 
used  in  the  manufacturing  process.  When  he  got 
through  there  was  practically  nothing  he  did  not 
know  about  barbed  wire. 

Then  he  went  into  court — and  beat  the  trust. 
Immediately  thereafter  the  price  of  barbed  wire 
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throughout  the  country  dropped  about  one-half.  The 
trust  cut  the  price  rather  than  have  the  country 
overrun  with  independent  factories. 

When  Cummins  fights  he  invariably  does  it  calmly. 
Whether  in  a  court  room,  in  a  heated  political  cam- 
paign, or  in  the  United  States  Senate,  he  is  calm, 
courteous,  self-contained.  He  does  not  grow  boister- 
ous, rant,  upset  furniture,  swing  his  arms  like  sema- 
phores, or  behave  like  a  frightened  horse.  I  have 
seldom  heard  him  raise  his  voice  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber above  the  ordinary  conversational  pitch.  Law- 
yers who  were  just  entering  the  profession  at  a  time 
when  Cummins  was  already  prominent  at  the  bar  in 
Iowa  declare  that  he  showed  them  the  same  considera- 
tion and  deference  that  he  gave  the  older  and  more 
experienced  attorneys.  The  result  of  this  trait  of 
courtesy  is  that  Cummins  has  always  maintained 
pleasant  relations  with  most  of  the  Senate  leaders, 
even  with  those  who  are  violently  opposed  to  all  that 
he  stands  for.  Cummins  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
much  by  courtesy  that  would  have  been  impossible 
if  he  had  resorted  to  the  old-fashioned  scheme  of 
attacking  men  instead  of  methods. 

Dignified — But  Democratic 

WHILE  courteous,  however,  Cummins  has  a  knack 
at  spoiling  the  other  fellow's  argument  by  means 
of  a  few  calm,  pointed  remarks.  When  he  rises 
in  the  Senate  he  is  characterized  by  an  atmosphere 
of  preparedness.  He  is  the  sort  of  person  who  lis- 
tens patiently  to  what  you  have  to  say  and  then 
embarrasses  you  by  inquiring:  "Then  if  that  is  true, 
how  do  you  reconcile  the  statement  you  made  year 
before  last?" 

Or  else  he  produces  some  entirely  unexpected  facts 
of  a  more  or  less  incontrovertible  nature  calculated 
to  harass  and  disturb  one. 

Besides  being  calm  and  collected,  Cummins  is  dig- 
nified. There  is  a  grand  manner  and  a  certain  air 
about  him.  But  his  grand  manner  is  not  pompous 
like  that  of  a  head  waiter.  Rather  it  is  the  inoffen- 
sive, well-poised  manner  of  one  who  really  belongs. 
He  is  dignified  without  being  strutty.  Cummins 
looks  the  part  of  a  United  States  Senator.  The  fact 
is,  no  matter  what  position  of  honor  or  trust  he 
might  be  called  upon  to  fill,  Cummins  would  come 
reasonably  close  to  looking  the  part.  Some  years 
ago  when  he  was  a  candidate  at  the  Republican 
State  Convention,  seeking  the  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor of  Iowa,  the  opposition  sought  to  discredit  him 
by  referring  to  him  as  "Handsome  Albert"  or  "the 
Des  Moines  Apollo."  There  was  a  certain  farmer 
delegate  whom  the  opposition  had  counted  on.  But 
he  voted  for  Cummins.  His  crowd  went  to  him  and 
demanded  to  know  why  he  had  decided  to  support 
Cummins. 

"Well,"  the  delegate  declared,  "the  fellow  looks 
like  a  governor!" 

The  Cummins  dignity  is  a  democratic  kind  of  dig- 
nity. It  has  been  an  asset  rather  than  an  obstacle 
to  him  in  his  professional  and  political  career.  Years 
ago  Cummins  was  one  of  the  comparatively  few  per- 
sons in  Des  Moines  who  rode  in  closed  carriages.  In 
those  days  a  closed  carriage  was  a  symbol  of  aris- 
tocracy. Cummins  was  aristocratic  by  nature — even 
though  he  had  been  reared  in  a  plain,  old-fashioned, 
poor-but-honest  atmosphere — and  so  he  had  his  closed 
carriage.  He  always  rode  in  it — from  his  home  to 
his  office,  to  the  courthouse,  back  home  again — every- 
where. And  people  liked  him  for  his  grandeur. 
Though  he  rode  in  a  fine  carriage,  he  knew  every- 
body, spoke  to  everybody.  He  accorded  to  the  hum- 
blest laborer  the  same  attention  that  he  did  to  a 
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fellow  member  of  the  bar.  It  is  re- 
lated that  on  one  occasion  a  gang 
of  men  were  digging  a  big  ditch 
along  the  road  that  Cummins  took 
in  going  from  his  home  to  his  office. 
He  became  acquainted  with  these 
ditch  diggers,  and  when  he  spoke 
to  them  as  he  drove  by  all  lifted 
their  hats  to  him. 

There  were  a  number  of  other 
occasions  in  his  early  days  when 
Cummins  showed  his  fighting  qual- 
ities. It  was  considered  great  sport 
in  the  community  where  Cummins 
was  brought  up  for  the  farmer 
boys  to  hitch  up  on  Saturday  and 
drive  to  town — the  town  of  Car- 
michaels,  Pa. — for  a  fight  with  the 
city  boys.    A  trip  to  town  usually 
meant  a  fight  not  only  on  the  way 
in  but  on  the  way  out,  for  the  town 
boys  seemed  to  resent  keenly  the 
presence  of  the  country  lads  in 
their  thriving  little  center.  Cum- 
mins derived  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure out  of  these  fights.    One  day 
he  and  another  boy  went  in,  os- 
tensibly to  attend  a  political  rally. 
A  town  bully  walked  up  and  de- 
manded that  they  shout 
"Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis!" 
Cummins  and  his  friend 
saw  no  occasion  for  doing 
that    and    refused.  The 
town   boy,   however,  was 
insistent.    He  drew  a  re- 
volver, lined  the  lads  up 
on  the  street  corner,  and 
compelled  them  to  shout 
"Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis!" 
until  they  were  hoarse. 

Cummins  never  forgot 
that   humiliation.  When 

he  got  home  he  told  his  father  that  just  as  soon  as 
he  was  big  enough  he  hoped  to  meet  that  fellow 
again  and  give  him  a  trouncing  that  he  would  re- 
member. In  after  years,  whenever  he  recalled  the 
incident,  he  again  swore  to  keep  his  boyish  oath. 
Just  a  few  years  ago  Senator  Cummins  did  meet 
the  Jeff  Davis  man  at  a  point  in  Indiana.  Cummins 
does  not  like  to  discuss  what  occurred. 

"The  man  was  in  poor  health,"  he  says,  "and  I 
rather  felt  sorry  for  him." 

At  the  time  Cummins  was  fourteen  years  old 
long-tailed  coats  were  the  modish  thing.  Cummins 
yearned  for  a  long-tailed  coat.  He  could  not  afford 
to  buy  one.  Even  his  everyday  clothes  were  made 
at  home  by  his  mother.  But  he  pined  to  be  dressed 
in  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  finally  his  mother 
humored  him  by  getting  some  goods  like  his  Sunday 
coat  and  adding  a  neat  tail  to  it. 

Cummins  regarded  his  coat  with  the  tail  as  an 
exceedingly  attractive  garment,  and  naturally  he 
wished  to  go  where  it  could  be  seen.  He  chased  a 
horse  over  an  80-acre  pasture  until  he  had  caught 
it,  saddled  up,  and  rode  to  town,  three  miles  away. 
Now,  on  the  way  in  something  told  Cummins  that 
he  would  have  trouble  in  town.  But  being  a  lad  with 
an  inborn  fighting  spirit,  he  did  not  scent  trouble 
ahead  with  any  great  feeling  of  disrelish.  He  hitched 
his  horse  at  a  rack  bordering  the  public  square  and 
walked  bravely  up  the  main  street,  all  intent  on  ex- 
hibiting his  fine  clothes.  There  was  in  his  manner 
that  air  of  cockiness  which  comes  with  the  absolute 

knowledge  that  one 
is  irreproachably  in 
vogue.  Within  less 
than  a  block  he  met 
five  young  city 
chaps,  who  almost 
immediately  began 
to  exhibit  a  pro- 
nounced antipathy 
toward  Cummins 
and  his  coat  tail. 
They  seemed  to  feel 
that  for  a  country 
jake — a  hayseed,  as 
they  rudely  called 
him — to  appear  pub- 
licly in  a  long-tailed 
coat  was  going  just 
a  wee  bit  too  far. 
In  a  few  moments 
there  was  a  fight. 
Cummins  was  fairly 
well  put  up  physi- 
cally, and,  consider- 
ing that  he  was 
fighting  five,  he 
came  out  rather 
creditably.  Still,  he 
was  badly  battered 
when  the  others 
drew  off,  and  he  was 
willing    to    let  the 
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fight  stop  right  there.  But  as  he 
started  away  he  made  a  horrible 
discovery!  The  attacking  party 
had  torn  loose  his  coat  tail  and  had 
kept  it  as  a  trophy.  Cummins 
turned  about,  pursued  his  late  ad- 
versaries, and  renewed  the  strug- 
gle. It  did  not  cease  until  he  had 
effected  the  recapture  of  the  sa- 
cred coat  tail. 

The  Booze  Issue 


r^UMMINS'S  entrance  into  poli- 
(  ^  tics  was  in   1887,  about  nine 

years  after  he  began  his  law  prac- 
>  tice  in  Des  Moines.  He  was  away 
on  his  vacation.  There  was  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  prohibition  was  en- 
forced. Republicans  bolted  from 
the  ranks  and  nominated  Cummins 
as  an  independent  candidate  for 
the  State  Legislature.  Cummins 
believed  in  high  license  as  a  more 
practical  temperance  measure  than 
prohibition,  and  that  for  a  time 
alienated  him  from  many  in  his 
party.  But  subsequent  legislation 
seemed  to  approve  his 
judgment — at  least  in 
so  far  as  Iowa  was 
concerned  —  for  local 
option  and  high  license 
were  the  temperance 
policies  of  the  State 
for  many  years.  Cum- 
mins made  the  fight 
that  was  thrust  upon 
him  as  an  independent 
candidate,  and  won, 
though  his  running 
mate  was  defeated. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
Cummins  made  his  entrance  into  politics  as  an  advo- 
cate of  high  license  rather  than  prohibition,  but  that 
just  recently,  while  a  possible  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  national  pro- 
hibition. 

"Thirty  years  ago,"  he  says,  "I  would  have  said 
prohibition  was  impractical.  Under  the  conditions 
that  existed  then,  it  would  have  meant  putting  in  the 
field  two  unregulated  saloons  to  the  one  regulated 
saloon.  But  the  world  has  marched  along  in  these 
thirty  years  until  now  there  is  sentiment  enough  in 
the  United  States  to  abolish  the  saloon.  The  United 
States  ought  to  abolish  it,  and  it  will." 

Cummins  served  only  one  term  in  the  Legislature. 
In  1894  he  made  his  first  attempt  to  reach  the  United 
States  Senate.  Three  times  Cummins  was  elected 
Governor  of  Iowa,  the  first  time  in  1901.  Owing  to 
a  constitutional  amendment,  he  served  an  extra  year, 
making  seven  in  all  that  he  was  governor.  He  sought 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the  United  States 
Senate  against  Senator  Allison  in  1908,  but  was  de- 
feated. Senator  Allison  died  in  August  of  that  year 
and  another  primary  was  held  in  November  when 
Cummins  defeated  John  F.  Lacey  of  Oskaloosa  by 
45,000  votes.  Cummins  was  elected  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  brief,  unexpired  term  and  later  for  the 
full  term.   Last  year  he  was  reelected. 

Senator  Cummins  was  born  near  Carmichaels,  Pa., 
February  15,  1850.  His  mother  was  Scotch-Irish  and 
his  father  Scotch.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  de- 
scended from  a  great-grandfather  who  had  signed 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  when 
North  Carolina  bolted  British  rule.  But  his  an- 
cestors were  American-born  since  long  before  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Cummins's  father,  besides  be- 
ing of  Scotch  descent,  was  a  Presbyterian  and  had 
the  strict  ideas  of  bringing  up  youth  that  seem  to 
go  with  a  parent  who  is  both  Scotch  and  Presby- 
terian. One  of  the  things  he  was  rigid  about  was  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  On  Saturday  night  he 
saw  to  it  that  all  books  and  papers  were  carefully 
placed  under  lock  and  key — all  except  the  Bible  and 
certain  Presbyterian  books  on  religious  subjects. 
The  children  were  packed  off  to  church  and  Sunday 
school  every  service,  and  were  forbidden  even  to 
sing.  They  could  not  even  crack  nuts  on  Sunday. 
One  of  the  severest  whippings  Senator  Cummins  ever 
received  was  for  absent-mindedly  whistling  on  Sun- 
day a  couple  of  bars  of  a  popular  tune. 

The  elder  Cummins  held  to  almost  equally  well- 
defined  notions  with  regard  to  work.  He  conducted 
a  farm  and  yet  worked  at  the  carpenter  trade  be- 
sides. By  the  time  Albert  was  twelve  years  old  he 
was  pounding  nails  alongside  his  father  and  earning 
rather  good  wages.  He  became  a  first-class  car- 
penter and  worked  at  his  trade  for  eight  years. 

But  during  that  time  he  went,  off  and  on,  to  the 
country  school  and  to  the  academy  at  Carmichaels. 
For  a  time  he  taught  school.  And  he  showed  his 
capacity  for  work  by  completing  the  full  four-year 
course  at  Waynesburg  College  in  less  than  three 
years.    That  institution    (Continued  on  page  27) 
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A  Scotch  Scientist  Speaks 

THE  FOLLOWING  EDITORIAL  is  borrowed  from  a  book, 
"Evolution  and  the  W?-  "  by  P.  C.  Mitchell,  a  hard-shell 
Darwinian  evolutionist  of  high  standing,  member  of  many  learned 
bodies,  and  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London : 

"The  moral  law  is  as  real  and  as  external  to  man  as  the  starry 
vault.  It  has  no  secure  seat  in  any  single  man  or  in  any  single 
nation.  It  is  the  work  of  the  blood  and  tears  of  long  generations 
of  men.  It  is  not  in  man,  inborn  or  innate,  but  is  enshrined  in 
his  traditions,  in  his  customs,  in  his  literature  and  his  religion. 
Its  creation  and  sustenance  are  the  crowning  glory  of  man,  and 
his  consciousness  of  it  puts  him  in  a  high  place  above  the  animal 
world.  Men  live  and  die,  nations  rise  and  fall,  but  the  struggle 
of  individual  lives  and  of  individual  nations  must  be  measured 
not  by  their  immediate  needs,  but  as  they  tend  to  the  debasement 
or  perfection  of  man's  great  achievement." 

Henry  Ford,  Pacificist 

FOR  SOME  TIME  we  have  wondered  whether  Mr.  Henry  Ford 
was  a  great  man  or  merely  a  great  manufacturer.  The  world 
is  always  rather  quick  to  attribute  greatness  to  those  it  likes,  and 
the  world  likes  Mr.  Ford.  It  likes  him  for  popularizing  the  auto- 
mobile, for  cutting  down  his  own  income  to  share  profits  with  his 
workmen,  for  being  honest  and  simple  in  spite  of  his  riches,  and 
for  his  fine  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  And  it  may  be  that 
a  large  part  of  the  world  likes  him  also  for  his  scorn  of  art  and 
of  college  education.  When  Mr.  Ford  remarked  to  Julian  Street 
that  he  "would  not  give  five  cents  for  all  the  art  in  the  world," 
we  considered,  somewhat  mournfully,  the  lines  of  the  Ford  car,  and 
knew  he  spoke  the  truth ;  and  when  he  disparaged  higher  education 
M^e  felt  real  regret — for  thousands  of  persons  are  directly  influenced 
by  what  a  man  like  Mr.  Ford  chooses  to  say.  We  believe  that  the 
Ford  car  would  be  a  better  car  for  a  sense  of  beauty  in  its  maker, 
and  we  believe  that  Henry  Ford,  admirable  man  that  he  is,  would 
be  a  better  man  for  a  liberal  education.  Certainly  no  man  so  honest, 
so  clear-headed  as  Mr.  FoRD  could,  if  familiar  with  certain  obvious 
lessons  of  history,  give  a  thought  (much  less  a  million  dollars)  to 
peace  propaganda  in  this  country  at  this  time. 

Peace  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  the  propagandizing  donations 
of  amiable  antimilitarist  millionaires.  It  is  not  to  be  had  for  the 
asking.  Not  always  is  it  to  be  insured  even  by  pacifist  treaties. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  we  had  begun  to  hope, 
against  our  judgment,  that  there  might,  after  all,  be  something  in 
all  the  talk  about  disarmament  and  permanent  world  peace.  When 
Dr.  Jordan  said  that  there  would  be  no  more  war  in  Europe  we 
hoped  that  his  vision  was  clearer  than  our  own.  We  were  eager 
to  believe  that  civilization  had  increased  to  the  point  of  overthrow- 
ing historical  precedent.  But,  in  the  face  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Europe,  how  can  anyone  believe  that  now?  What  could  be  more 
obvious  than  that  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Washington,  peace  may 
be  had  only  by  those  who  are  strong,  those  who  are  willing  and 
prepared  to  fight  for  it? 

We  do  not  like  to  see  a  man  of  Henry  Ford's  honesty,  ability, 
and  sincere  humanitarianism  deluded  into  an  alliance  with  the 
rainbow  chasers.  With  all  our  heart  we  wish  that  Mr.  Ford  were 
giving  of  his  millions  to  the  constructive  pacificism  of  preparedness 
instead  of  to  the  promulgation  of  chimerical  notions  of  peace  which, 
by  their  altruistic  intent,  are  rendered  the  more  destructive. 

An  Earlier  Example 

THE  GERMAN  CRISIS  is  not  the  first  nor  yet  the  second 
complication  which  has  threatened  us  with  international  diflft- 
culties  under  the  present  Administration.  The  Mexican  fiasco 
still  remains  an  evaded  problem.  Before  that  there  was  Japan. 
When  we  were  having  trouble  with  Japan  over  the  questions 
raised  in  California,  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  we  might 
need  coal  for  our  ships  in  the  Pacific.  Then,  as  now,  our  pre- 
paredness was  that  of  the  grasshopper.  Needing  coal  in  the 
Pacific,  the  Government  nevertheless  feared  to  ship  it  there  lest 
the  act  be  construed  as  warlike  by  the  Japanese. 

New  York  State's  Chance 

THE  EVERLASTING  WAR  between  politics  and  government 
was  fought  to  a  bitter  end  in  the  New  York  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  the  latter  came  out  somewhat  ahead.   This  encourag- 


ing result  is  due  largely  to  the  forceful  and  eloquent  leadership  of 
Elihu  Root  as  chairman  of  the  convention.  If  the  voters  adopt 
the  amendments  to  be  submitted  to  them  in  November,  New  York 
State  will  have  a  Governor  who  really  can  govern.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  budget  that  makes  the  layout  for  raising  and  spend- 
ing money,  and  he  will  be  at  the  head  of  a  simplified  and  reorgan- 
ized State  Government  consisting  of  17  departments  instead  of  152 
miscellaneous  bodies.  The  drawbacks  are  that  he  will  have  only 
two  years  to  work ;  he  will  not  have  a  standard  system  of  accounts 
by  which  to  measure  results;  and  he  will  not  have  any  hold  (save 
perhaps  as  a  party  leader)  over  the  Attorney  General  and  Comp- 
troller. These  officials  will  be  separately  elected  and  will  have  their 
own  patronage  to  parcel  out,  and  the  politicians  are  blamed  glad 
of  it.  Invisible  government  will  be  crippled,  but  not  killed.  Social 
justice  is  promoted  by  providing  that  v.^orkmen  are  to  be  compen- 
sated when  disabled  by  diseases  due  to  the  nature  of  their  work, 
and  that  the  Legislature  is  to  have  power  to  regulate  or  abolish 
the  manufacturing  in  tenement  homes  which  now  disgraces  the 
poorer  quarters  of  New  York's  large  cities.  The  attempt  to  get 
home  rule  for  municipalities  was  balked  of  success,  and  the  result 
is  well  described  as  "nobody  home"  rule.  But  the  gains  that 
were  achieved  were  won  over  the  bleeding  bodies  of  Barnes, 
Brackett,  and  the  other  machine  politicians.  Their  profit  is 
in  the  divided  helplessness  of  government  and  in  the  gratitude 
of  successful  privilege.  They  fought  to  the  last  ditch  for  a  nega- 
tive constitution  and  the  old  sacred  confusions  of  method.  The 
New  York  "Evening  Post"  sketched  the  course  of  things  thus: 
"Mr.  Barnes  made  an  angry  speech  against  the  measure,  which 
was  adopted  in  the  afternoon."  The  result  is  to  give  New  York 
State  a  chance  at  better  government,  and  if  this  indicates  that 
the  Republican  party,  which  had  a  three-fourths  majority  in  the 
convention,  is  disposed  to  give  up  Bourbonism  and  go  ahead  on 
constructive  lines,  it  is  a  matter  of  national  importance.  Mean- 
while it  is  up  to  the  voters  of  New  York  State  to  study  and 
adopt  the  amendments  now  submitted. 

Woman 's  Education 

HOW  TO  LIVE  COMPLETELY.  This  is  the  great  thing  which 
education  has  to  teach."  Thus  Herbert  Spencer  is  quoted 
by  the  prospectus  of  a  school  for  women  which  aims  "to  fit  them 
for  life."  The  institution  wisely  considers  that  a  number  of  ele- 
ments go  to  make  up  that  fitness.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  study, 
by  theory,  of  philosophy,  sociology,  and  political  economy  go  the 
problems  of  motherhood  and  home  life.  Under  the  heading 
"Home  Making:  Domestic  Engineering"  are  these  subdivisions: 


House  construction  and  furnishing. 
Household  management. 
Cooking,  sewing,  millinery. 
Personal  adornment. 
Social  amenities. 
Personal  relations. 


Nursery  craft. 
Dietetics. 

Sick-room  cookery. 
-Home  nursing. 
Music  in  the  home. 
Recreation  in  the  home. 


Time  was  when  woman's  chief  training  in  life  was  about  summed 
up  in  the  ability  to  droop  her  eyelashes  and  manipulate  the  spin- 
ning wheel,  Priscilla-wise.  But  it  is  gradually  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized that  fitting  woman  for  life  is  something  more  than  teaching 
her  to  do  embroidery  -and  telling  her  what  to  avoid.  Women's  edu- 
cation used  to  be  negation ;  it  has  become  positive. 

How  About  Farm  Labor P 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  FARM  LABOR  is  ordinarily  thought  of  as 
consisting  in  the  difficulty  of  getting  people  to  work  on  farms 
for  what  the  farmers  are  able  to  pay.  This  notion  gets  a  rude  jolt 
when  we  find  Walter  L.  Sears,  the  capable  superintendent  of  the 
Public  Employment  Bureau  in  New  York  City,  stating  in  his  report 
for  the  month  of  August  that : 

At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  10,000  competent  farm  hands — 
milkers,  gardeners,  and  laborers — idle  in  this  city  whose  services  may  be  se- 
cured at  from  $15  to  $30  per  month  upon  reasonable  notice.  These  men  are 
willing  to  go  any  distance  from  the  city  provided  transportation  is  advanced. 

Here  are  10,000  qualified  workers  who  want  to  get  "back  to  the 
soil"  and  earn  reasonable  wages,  and  they  can't  get  there,!  If  farm 
help  is  not  needed  along  in  August  and  September,  when  is  it  needed? 
Evidently  there  is  a  lot  more  to  this  land-and-labor  problem  than 
is  ordinarily  supposed.   What's  the  answer? 
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//  Yoti  Don't  Like  Onions,  Skip  This 

I  HE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING— whether  in  Boston  or  Balti- 
-is  in  the  eating.  Never  was  truer  word  uttered.  But  even 
the  act  of  reading  about  the  toothsome  dish  can  titillate  the  appetite. 
The  other  day  a  well-thumbed  cookbook  happened  to  fall  into  our 
hands.  We  turned  the  pages  with  much  the  detached  feeling  we 
should  have  in  perusing  a  work  on  pottery  making  or  piano  tuning. 
Suddenly  we  caught  the  words:  "Beefsteak  smothered  in  onions," 
and  the  mere  look  of  those  syllables  set  us  to  reading  further : 

Cut  one  dozen  onions  into  slices,  fry  a  quarter  pound  of  salt  pork  or  bacon 
until  all  the  fat  is  tried  out,  then 
take  out  the  crackling;  into  this  hot 
fat  put  the  onions,  fry  and  stir  for 
twenty  minutes  over  a  good  fire, 
then  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
dash  of  black  pepper,  and  one  cup 
of  boiling  water.  Place  over  a  mod- 
erate fire  to  simmer  for  half  an  hour. 
By  this  time  the  water  should  have 
entirely  evaporated  and  the  onions 
should  be  a  nice  brown.  Have  ready 
a  broiled  steak,  place  it  in  the  pan 
with  the  onions,  cover  it  over  the  top 
with  some  of  them,  and  stand  in  oven 
for  five  minutes.  Then  place  the 
steak  on  a  hot  dish,  heap  the  onions 
over  and  around,  and  serve. 

Can  any  mention  of  turkey  out- 
do the  mouth-watering  poten- 
tiality of  this  recipe  ?  We  vouch 
for  no  culinary  accuracy,  but  in 
the  mere  flavor  of  the  words 
there  is  an  appetizing  tang.  The 
semitechnical  patois  of  the 
kitchen  has  its  allurements.  The 
"smothering,"  the  fat  which 
is  "tried  out,"  the  "crackling." 
the  "dash  of  black  pepper,"  the 
'simmering,"  and  the  onions 
which  are  heaped  "over  and 
around"  the  steak  —  such 
phrases  occur  with  real  potency. 

The  literature  of  cookery  has  its  own  individual  charm.  Normal 
man  with  a  zest  for  his  "victuals" — that  good  old  word — should  be 
able  to  smack  his  lips  over  such  a  dish,  even  in  its  type-set  form. 

Speaking  of  Tennis 

THE  EASTERN  SPORT  WRITERS  seem  to  have  a  lot  of  trouble 
accounting  for  McLouGHLiN's  popularity  throughout  the  coun- 
try. To  some  by.standers  it  seems  quite  simple.  When  it  came  to  the 
big  show-down  last  year  in  the  Davis  Cup  finals,  the  United  States 
again.st  the  World,,  McLoughlin  was  there.  He  did  the  impossi- 
ble by  defeating  both  BROOKES  and  Wilding  in  singles.  The  East 
admires  technical  succe.ss  (millions,  championship.s,  etc.)  ;  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  admires  the  fellow  who  in  a  pinch  does  better 
than  his  best.   That's  McLoughlin  and  that's  Johnston  too. 

A  Sure  Cure 

HALF  THE  WORLD  complains  of  the  gloom  of  the  autumn. 
Poets  set  them  the  example.  But  did  you  ever  realize  that  lack 
of  ze.st  in  the  fall  is  largely  a  matter  of  defective  circulation?  If 
everybody  exercised  and  slept  enough,  the  idea  that  autumn  is  the 
season  of  sadness  would  be  drowned  in  peals  of  full-})odied  laughter. 

Poetry  for  the  Way  Up 

HEN  NEXT  YOU  STEP  OUT  of  the  elevator,  see  how  this 
fits  the  trip: 


0 
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For  a  moment  it  ha.s  borne 
Youth  and  Age,  Love  and  Crime, 
Hearts  of  bliss,  hearts  forlorn; 
It  has  taken  toll  of  Time 
With  each  potential  deed 
That  the  Fates  have  decreed: 


Roses,  stars,  and  the  slime 
Of  Baseness,  all  unseen. 
Have  packed  it  to  the  doors 
As  it  streaked  past  the  floors 
With  the  prince  and  the  pauper, 
The  shop  girl  and  the  queen. 

There  are  five  more  stanzas  as  William  Rose  Benet  wrote  it  in 
the  New  York  "Evening  Sun,"  but  this  one  seems  to  have  caught 
the  eternal  romance  of  a  transient  incident  of  every  day.  This  is 
what  poetry  can  do  for  us  once  in  a  while. 


The  Basis  of  Railroading 

NE  OF  THE  RAILROADS  had  a  bad  collision  recently.  The 
conductor,  engineer,  and  fireman  of  an  extra  train  all  forgot 
about  a  regular  passenger  train,  the  schedule  of  which  they  knew 
perfectly  well,  and  ran  into  it  from  behind.  After  getting  all  the 
facts  the  superintendent  of  the  division  reported  that  the  accident 
was  caused  by  the  chance  assignment  of  three  moral  weaklings  to 
the  same  crew.  The  conductor  had  been  fired  once  before  for 
causing  a  collision  and  was  not  a  man  of  strong  character.  The 
engineer's  record  showed  three  previous  suspensions,  and  he  was 

known  to  indulge  occasionally 

Cartoon  by  Donahey,  in  Cleveland  "Plain  Dealer"  .  .  ,.,  .  „,  _ 

m  gross  immoralities.  The  fire- 
man had  been  in  trouble  over  a 
scandalous  domestic  diflRculty. 
The  superintendent  summed  up : 

Having  in  the  service  such  men  as 
these,  the  best  way  to  frame  up  a 
collision  is  to  get  them  together  in 
the  same  crew. 

The  "Railway  Age  Gazette" 
comments  on  the  gravity  of 
this  danger  and  the  difficulty 
of  forestalling  it,  and  suggests 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  a  good 
rule  "to  make  sure  of  at  least 
one  wholly  trustworthy  man  on 
every  train."  The  point  is  that 
in  this  particular  railroading 
does  not  diflfer  from  any  other 
human  pursuit  having  to  do  with 
the  hard  facts  of  this  world. 
The  basis  of  them  all  is  char- 
acter, and  lack  of  character 
means  loss  and  peril  and  death. 

Telegram  to  Authors 

A WISE  AND  BUSY  Eng- 
lishman, Walter  B  age  hot, 
once  stated  the  whole  craft  of 
letters  in  these  eleven  words:  "The  secret  of  style  is  to  write 
like  a  human  being."    Try  this  on  your  desk. 

The  Man  with  a  Broom 

SOMETIMES  one  is  tempted  to  regard  that  man  happiest  who  has 
fewest  habits.  Too  often  habits  grow  into  positive  tyrants.  The 
man  who  must  always  have  his  eggs  boiled  exactly  two  minutes  and 
a  half  and  is  made  miserable  for  all  day  if  one  of  them  boils  for 
three  instead,  the  man  who  thinks  himself  dependent  upon  a  certain 
brand  of  smoking  tobacco  (or,  perhaps,  any  tobacco  at  all)  is  the 
victim  of  his  habits  almost  as  is  the  drug  slave.  Travel  brings  these 
points  out,  and  the  joUiest  traveler  is  he  who  jauntily  adjusts  him- 
self to  changed  conditions  and  new  circumstance.  Indeed,  shaking 
us  out  of  stale  habits  is  perhaps  travel's  greatest  merit  of  all.  But 
habit  is  not  a  tyrant  only — sometimes  habit  plays  the  role  of  savior. 
Many  a  man  and  woman  is  carried  through  difficulties  by  habit  com- 
ing to  the  rescue  and  busying  hands  or  mind  till  the  crisis  is  past. 
Emile  Verhaeren  tells  in  his  book,  "Belgium's  Agony,"  of  one 
small  village  in  the  Teuton's  blood  trail — the  village  called  Pervyse : 

The  main  .street  is  like  a  great  mu.seum  of  prehistoric  fauna.  The  house 
roofs,  denuded  of  tiles  and  the  joists  left  naked,  have  tilted  forward  on  to 
the  sidewalks,  .so  that  they  hang  in  mid-air  like  giant  vertebrae.  .  .  .  One  house 
only  of  the  whole  village  of  Pervyst  had  been  spared.  Its  owner  has  seen 
no  reason  for  going  away.  He  is  a  man  of  middle  age.  As  he  watches  us 
pass  without  saying  a  word  he  holds  in  his  hand  an  enormous  broom.  For 
it  was  Saturday,  and  this  man,  amidst  the  total  ruin  of  his  village,  was  punc- 
tually cleaning  his  window  and  the  pavement  before  his  door,  because  the 
following  day  was  Sunday.' 

Such  a  habit  as  that  of  sweeping  one's  pavement  is  acquired,  not 
instinctive — yet  Nature  knows  best,  and  Nature  bade  this  Belgian 
continue,  by  himself,  in  the  routine  which  community  life  had  im- 
posed upon  him.  Sweeping  his  doorsill  and  paving  stones,  the  man 
of  Pervyse  may  perhaps  have  forgotten  for  a  moment  the  desolation 
of  his  village,  his  loss  of  human  comradeship.  In  due  time  men  and 
women  will  recreate  Pervyse,  and  the  man  with  a  broom  will  have 
neighbors  once  more.   And  habit  will  have  helped  to  keep  him  sane. 


Rip  Van  Winkle  Wakes  Up 
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Staging  Germany's  Greatest  Invasion 


WARSAW'S  conqueror,  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Bavaria,  is  the  central 
figuie  above.  His  staff  is  somewhat 
theatrically  posed  before  Warsaw's 
gorgeous  cathedral.  But  the  taking  of 
the  Polish  capital  on  the  fourth  attack 
marked  Germany's  most  dramatic  war 
triumph.  Though  the  Russian  army 
was  not  enveloped,  the  fall  of  the 
Czar's  third-largest  city  counted  enor- 
mously in  prestige  and  made  possible 
Germany's  advance  into  the  heart  of 
Russia.  By  evacuating  Warsaw,  what 
was  left  of  the  Russian  army  was 
saved  to  fight  another  day,  and  the 
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rich  city  itself  escaped  bombard- 
ment. In  our  center  photograph  a 
group  of  Poles  are  reading  the  first 
proclamation  of  their  new  Governor. 

A  month  after  losing  Warsaw,  the 
Czar  dazed  the  world  by  assuming 
"personal"  command  of  Russia's 
naval  and  military  forces,  displac- 
ing his  second  cousin.  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas.  The  Grand  Duke  (a  past 
master  of  the  most  baffling  of  all 
military  arts  —  retreat)  has  been 
appointed  to  the  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant command  of  the  Russian  forces 
in  the  Caucasus  facing  the  Turks. 
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THE  EXODUS  OF  THE  RUSS  —  Besides  the  garrison  many  of  the  inhabitants  left  Warsaw  before  the  Russians  blew  up  the  Vistula  bridges  and  abandoned  the  Polish  capital 
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ELEVEN  low  cabins  and 
Bud's  poison  bureau,  all 
of  logs,  on  the  creek  side  of 
the  trail,  nine  similar  domi- 
ciles and  Vesey's  store  mor- 
tised into  the  timbered  steep  of  Old  Tiptop  on  the 
other,  a  log  town  hall  where  the  trail  from  Elk  Park 
crosses  the  brawling  stream,  and  Achepex  is  described. 

A  few  months  old,  it  teemed  with  dreams  of 
opulence,  in  the  deep  remote  end  of  a  mighty  caiion 
that  splits  the  foothills  within  sight  of  Denver  and 
climbs  fifty  tortuous  miles  right  up  into  the  throat 
of  Jim's  Peak.  But  Doc  Colby  and  two  gaunt,  moth- 
eaten  cayuses  came  to  this  infant  gold  camp  from 
another  direction.  He  journeyed  over 
Rawlin's  Pass  from  the  Lord  knows 
where  in  the  wilds  of  Route  County 
and  descended  confidently  upon  it  and 
took  possession  as  its  leading  citizen. 
And  he  did  all  this  ^vith  the  affability 
of  divine  right,  for  he  had  frontier 
history,  experience,  and  biography  be- 
hind him,  and  the  brains  of  a  rusty 
scholar,  the  brawn  of  a  somewhat 
sawed-off  Hercules,  and  the  inherent 
majesty  of  sixty-five  fearless  years  to 
back  him  up. 

About  all  to  be  seen  under  his  old 
and  once-black  sombrero  were 
whiskers,  and  lots  of  them,  bristling 
in  untrimmed  definition  of  every 
sturdy  thing  Doc  stood  for — a  dense 
mass  of  kinky  gray  with  a  pugnacious, 
horizontal  bulge  and  flare  that  neces- 
sitated his  pressing  them  down  with  a 
hairy  paw  every  time  he  expectorated. 
They  recalled  a  serious  leak  in  a  hair 
mattress  and  lent  piratical  eclat  to  the 
twinkling  blue  eyes,  deep  and  auto- 
cratic, and  the  sun-kissed  bulb  of  a 
generous  nose. 

THE  first  man  Doc  saw  on  this  in- 
itial August  afternoon  was  a  de- 
tailed incarnation  of  gloom  and  sapi- 
ence victimized  by  fate  and  glad  of  it. 
As  a  dauntless  optimist  with  the  world 
by  the  tail  on  a  downhill  pull.  Doc  ob- 
jected to  him  on  sight.  A  number  of 
prospectors  waiting  for  the  stage  were 
standing  in  front  of  Vesey's,  and  this 
uncomely  being  loomed  apart  and 
alone  like  a  vedette  or  adjutant  bird, 
his  hands  spaded  to  the  elbows  in 
trousers  pockets,  the  back  of  his  stiff 
leather  jumper  sprouting  out  behind. 
His  bullet  head  under  a  top-heavy 
winter  cap  gave  rise  to  a  large,  bony, 
jib-shaped  nose  and  a  sprawling,  long- 
horned  mustache.  This  last  was  com- 
posed of  yellow  wire  and  had  a 
vegetable  semblance  and  seemed  to  be 
the  termination  of  the  ewe  neck  that 
sagged  from  shoulders  rounded  into  a 
hump  of  .self-satisfied  dejection.  His 
little,  gray  eyes  were  so  heavy  and 
pompous  with  overwhelming  wisdom, 
and  had  fastened  with  an  arraigning 
gravity  on  Doc  that  so  plainly  invited 
conversation  and  rebuked  presump- 
tion, that  Doc  with  a  "whoa"  at  his 
pack  animal  pulled  up  beside  him. 

"Any  room  round  here  for  another 
patient  in  need  of  a  million?"  in- 
quired Doc  jovially. 

"Room  ?"  repeated  the  man  sar- 
castically, wigwagging  his  head  slowly  and  momen- 
tously up  and  down.  "Huh!    Lots.   Most  room  round 
yere  I  ever  see." 

Doc's  face  fell  and  in  great  curiosity  he  eyed  the 
fellow.  "You  don't  seem  to  be  dangerously  excited 
about  this  camp,"  he  remarked. 

"Not  pertic'lar.  I  hain't  .seen  nothun  yet  to  get 
excited  about." 

"Why,  the  reports  I've  been  hearin'  about  this  dis- 
trict all  the  way  from  Hayden  are  calculated  to  set 
an  a.sbestos  man  afire." 

The  man  nodded  in  funereal  emphasis  and  agree- 
ment. "Don't  doubt  it.  Nozir!  They're  findin' 
mineral  every  which  way  and  gettin'  assays.  Yezir! 
But  I'm  the  'pinion  it's  all  on  the  surface  and'll 
pinch  out  afore  they're  down  any  depth.  It's  my 
'pinion  we're  too  near  the  peak.  It's  my  'pinion 
these  here  fellers  is  all  mi.staken  and  gone  clean 
erazy.  It's  my  'pinion  from  the  fo'mation  round 
jrere — " 

"Your  '  'pinion'  seems  to  be  a  mighty  big  thing  in 
your  vicinity.  It's  a  wonder  it  lets  you  stay  up  here." 


BY  CEYLON  HOLLINGSWORTH 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      W.     HERBERT  DUNTON 


"Stay?"  And  here  the  man  contemplated  the 
ground  and  swore  in  prayerful  strains.  Then  he 
looked  up.  "I'm  goin'  stay  right  yere  till  I  see  'em 
admit  Mister  Stummel's  right  and  wisht  they'd  took 
his  advice.  I've  been  givin'  folks  my  'pinion  right 
along — stiddy — but  the  derned  fools  go  right  ahead. 
Beats  ennything  I  ever  see.  Calls  me  a  pestimus." 
Here  he  swore  again.  "Calls  me  that  for  why?  Jest 
because  luck's  allers  agin  me  and  I  knows  it  and  talks 


The  face  was  full  of  fright  and  despair.     "Now,  ma,  y'lay  down;  there's 
a  good  soul.  .  .  .  Mister  Colby,  make  you  'quainted  with  my  mother.  Misses  Stummel  " 


about  it.  Why  shouldn't  I?  If  I  starts  down  fer 
Central,  up  gits  the  derned  wind  and  blows  up  gulch 
like  hell.  And  jest  the  minute  I  gits  ready  fer  home 
and  starts,  ol'  wind  whizzes  round  every  time  and 
blows  dotvn  gulch  to  skin  rocks,  gol  twist  it.  Yezir! 
Never  knowed  it  to  fail.  Now,  'fore  I  locates  up  yere, 
I  jest  feels  in  my  bones  I'd  find  out  after  locatin' 
claims  and  gittin'  a  cabin  built  and  gittin'  rooted 
down  too  dead  to  budge,  that  my  dodrotted  'pinion 
would  up  and  be  agin  me  jest  what  it  is.  And  that's 
what  it  done — jest  as  I  figgered.  Yezir!  Beats  enny- 
thing I  ever  .see.  Now" — he  cleared  his  throat,  en- 
thusiastic with  garrulity — "it's  my  'pinion — " 

"G'dap!"  Doc's  whiskers,  like  an  open-palmed  box- 
ing glove,  were  suddenly  aimed  at  the  landscape 
above  his  broncho's  ears.  The  horse  started  and  as 
its  hindquarters  all  but  brushed  the  surprised  Mis- 
ter Stummel,  Doc  might  have  been  .seen  to  reach 
slyly  back  and  dig  a  thumb  into  some  waiting  nerve, 
or  other  push  button,  in  the  animal's  withers.  The 
brute  with  a  grunt  lashed  out  in  a  twisting  kick  thstt 
fanned   Stummel's  mustache  and  nose.  Stummel 


sprang  backward,  emitting  a 
raspy  yelp  of  affright  and  ex- 
ploding indignation,  whirled, 
lost  his  balance  and  fell, 
while  Doc  rode  serenely  on- 
ward, eyes  and  whiskers  unflinchingly  straight  ahead. 

Doc  had  held  the  boards  from  the  time  he  had  filed 
over  the  bald  ridge  at  the  head  of  the  gulch,  and 
the  men  about  Vesey's  and  Bud's  had  witnessed  the 
episode,  to  a  man,  and  were  awaiting  him,  grinning 
with  liveliest  appreciation  and  curiosity. 

"H'are  you,  gentlemen?"  was  his  cordial  greeting 
as  he  reined  up  in  front  of  Vesey's. 

"Pretty  close  shave,  that,  pardner,  you  give  our 
mascot,"  laughed  one. 

"Mascot?"  echoed  Doc  with  sar- 
castic incredulity,  turning  in  his  sad- 
dle and  viewing  in  this  new  light  the 
human  talisman.  Stummel  was  sit- 
ting on  the  ground,  bending  over  his 
legs,  holding  a  foot  in  both  hands  and 
glaring  at  the  disrespectful  mirth. 

"Sure,"  laughed  another.  "We're  as 
proud  of  him  as  a  ranch  of  a  two- 
headed  calf.  Wouldn't  be  another 
strike  made  in  the  district  if  he'd  leave 
or  go  to  boosting." 

Doc's  throat  rumbled  with  a  con- 
temptuous chuckle  and,  eschewing  the 
sight  of  Stummel,  he  frowned  upon 
them  in  disapproval  of  the  whole  mas- 
cot idea  as  foolhardy  trifling  with 
Providence.  He  shook  his  head  and 
tightened  his  lips. 

"You're  makin'  a  bad  mistake,"  he 
declared  with  a  quiet  scolding  con- 
clusiveness. "That  man  does  what? 
Waylays  me,  feeds  me  poison  agin  the 
camp,  shoots  you  fellers  full  of  holes 
and  you  hold  him  a  mascot.  Mascot, 
me  eye!  I  consider  a  man  like  that 
the  easy  problem  and  the  cancer  poli- 
tic of  any  camp.  I've  come  here 
to  locate  and  make  this  district 
my  home  and  fight  for  its  prosperity. 
You  can  do  as  you  please,  but  from 
this  hour  on  Mister  Stummel  shuts 
up.  Understand?" 

NO  ONE  answered  him.  He  had 
made  an  impression.  He  had  in 
reality  inaugurated  himself  as  leading 
citizen.  With  an  official  expectoration 
redolent  with  satisfaction,  he  turned 
and  inspired  himself  with  another  in- 
spection of  the  deposed  fetish  who 
now  was  essaying  to  hoist  himself 
erect  on  one  foot. 

"I  tell  ye  what  I'd  like  to  see  done 
to  a  man  like  that,  on  general  prin- 
ciples," he  asserted,  currying  his 
whiskers  energetically.  "I'd  like  to  see 
him  slung  across  the  apex  of  Jim's 
Peak,  there,  and  tied  down  like  a  dead 
Injun  over  a  pony.  And  then,  yes,  sir, 
I'd  like  to  see  01'  Jim  bite  up  agin  the 
sky  hard  and  grind.  It  would  muss 
up  the  firmament  consider'ble,  but  we 
could  stand  it  for  Stummel's  sake,  I 
reckon." 

His  hearers  laughed.    Nothing  per- 
sonally malignant  was  in  the  beard- 
thickened  bass.   And  while  they  were 
still  laughing.  Doc  included,  they  saw 
Stummel   sink  back  to  the  ground, 
seize  his  foot  and  rock  as  if  in  pain. 
"Hey!"  called  Stummel  in  a  petulant  fury.  "Can't 
you  help  a  feller?    Can't  y'see  I've  busted  my  foot, 
blank  blank  yuh!" 

"He  is  hurt,  I  swear,"  exclaimed  some  one  in 
startled  solicitude.  "I  guess  your  nag  fetched  him 
all  right." 

"No,  sir!"  retorted  Doc  in  dogmatic  confidence  as 
the  men  started  for  Stummel  and  he  wheeled  his 
horse.  "Never  touched  him.  I  can  shoot  as  close 
with  this  brute's  heels  as  my  gun." 

Dropping  the  lariat  of  his  pack  animal,  he  cantered 
ahead  and  dismounted  beside  Stummel.  "  'Tain't 
possible  this  horse  of  mine  reached  ye,  did  it?"  he 
demanded  as  he  swung  from  the  saddle.  "Are  you 
sure  it's  broke?   Can't  you  bend  it?" 

"Bend  blazes!"  raged  Stummel  as  Doc  squatted 
down  over  the  injured  member.  "Keep  yer  hands  off 
that  foot!  I'll  sue  you  fer  dam'ges  sure's  I'm  a  foot 
high.  Keep  yer  hand  off  that  foot,  d'ye  hear?  It 
wuz  bu.st  a  foot  or  have  yer  ol'  pile  driver  kick  my 
head  off." 

"Pay  no  'tention  to  him,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
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men  who  were  now 
crowding:  around.  "Get 
his  boot  off  afore  it 
commences  to  swell." 

"Keep  yer  hands  off 
that  foot!"  ordered 
Stummel  furiously. 

"Look  here,  Stum- 
mel," said  Doc  sternly, 
"I  studied  medicine  in 
an  early  day  and  have 
a  diploma  back  in  Ohio, 
and  forty  years  west 
the  Missouri  have  kept 
me  from  forgettin'  a 
whole  lot.  So  I  know 
my  business  and  it's  got 
to  be  done.  Hoi'  still, 
now  —  Give  him  a 
drink,  somebody." 

"Nozir,  by  gad!"  ex- 
ploded Stummel.  "Not 
a  drop.  Swore  off  eight 
year  19th  last  month 
and  don't  need  none. 
But,  by  Jupe,  y'handle 

that  foot  light  or  I'll  land  the  other  in  them  whiskers. 
Lord,  how  it  hurts!  Never  see  the  beat  the  way 
things  is  agin  me.  An'  now,  I  s'pose,  even  ol' 
coyote  grubs  like  your'n  there  are  commencin'  to  take 
whacks  at  me,  and  if  they  misses,  why,  an  ol'  foot  ups 
and  breaks,  or  a  leg  or  back  or  somethun  inside, 
prob'ly.  Nuff,  by  Juniper,  to  make  a  man — "  here 
he  all  but  blubbered — "blow  up  and  bust." 

Assisted  by  the  men  Doc  quickly  and  deftly  re- 
moved the  laced  boot  and  released  a  torrent  of  pro- 
fane agony.  An  examination  then  disclosed  a  severe 
sprain  but  no  broken  bones. 

"Here,"  said  Doc,  holding  a  silver  dollar  up  to  one 
of  the  men,  "skip  down  and  bring  something  for 


Stummel' s  face  was  the  diagram  of  anguish  and  despair,  and  he  rude  along  in  silence,  his  head  bowed 


bandages  and  some  of  his  very  strongest  mule  lini- 
ment.  This  is  imj  funeral  and  I  pays  the  fiddler." 

"Your  funeral?"  snorted  Stummel.  "Only  wisht  it 
wuz.  How'm  I  goin'  to  get  up  the  trail  home?  You'll 
take  me  home  on  that  ornery  ol'  plug,  that's  what." 

"Look  here,"  said  Doc,  arising  and  drawing  forth 
a  plug  of  tobacco.  He  overhauled  it  for  the  best 
location  for  a  bite.  "I  said  these  were  my  obse- 
quies, didn't  I?"  He  looked  at  the  men  inquiringly. 
"Any  good  show  of  mineral  over  his  way?  Good 
campin'  ground?  How  far  off's  his  shebang?"  He 
buried  the  plug  in  his  whiskers  and  gnawed  lux- 
uriously. 

"Lots  of  it.     Best  part  the  district,  gosh  hang 


yuh!"  groaned  Stum- 
mel, writhing  down 
over  his  naked  foot 
with  a  recurring  pang. 
The  men  sustained  his 
statement  and  said  he 
lived  in  Elk  Park  a  mile 
over  Arizona  Hill. 

"Gosh  hang  me,  eh?" 
observed  Doc  grimly  as 
he  squatted  down  again 
over  the  foot.  "Well, 
I'll  do  up  this  foot  and 
cart  ye  home  aboard 
this  horse  and  see  ye 
safe  in  port.  But  shet 
up!  Understand?  Be- 
tween me  and  you  it 
'uld  been  a  heap  sight 
better  job  all  round  if 
you'd  sprained  that 
hole  in  your  head  'stead 
of  your  foot.  Any  man 
takin'  the  view  of 
things  you  do  oughter 
have  his  head  sprained 
clean  off.  A  bottle  of  indigo  stood  alongside  you 
would  look  like  ketchup.  Shet  up!  If  y'indicate  any 
intention  of  .startin'  that  bazoo  up  agin  I'll  bandage 
your  face." 

Doc  stiffened  up  above  his  heels  and  glared  in 
despotic  wrath  at  the  mascot.  But  Stummel  was 
not  intimidated  in  the  least,  although  he  became 
silent  .so  far  as  addressing  the  succoring  squad  was 
concerned.  He  communed  with  himself  in  ejacula- 
tions and  mutterings  and  confined  his  anxious  and 
despondent  gaze  to  his  inflamed  ankle. 

While  waiting  for  the  remedies  Doc  introduced 
himself  by  name  and  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
several  who  had  {Continued  on  page  31) 


THE  BLACK  EAGLE  MYSTERY 


THIS  chapter  in  our  composite 
story  falls  to  me,  not  because  I 
can  write  it  better,  but  because  I 
was  present  at  that  strange  inter- 
view which  changed  the  whole  face 
of  the  Harland  case. 

It  was  the  morning  after  the 
night  ride  of  Babbitts  and  O'Malley, 
and  I  was  late  at  the  office.  As  I 
entered  the  building  I  ran  into  Bab- 
bitts, who  was  going  to  the  Whitney 
offices  to  report  on  his  failure  and  in 
the  hope  that  some  new  lead  might 
have  cropped  up.  Drawing  me  to 
the  side  of  the  hall,  he  told  me  of 
their  expedition.  I  listened  with  the 
greatest  interest  and  surprise.  It 
struck  me  as  amazing  and  rather  horrible,  and  until 
I  heard  it  I  had  not  believed  the  story  of  the  type- 
writer girl — that  Barker  was  in  love  with  Miss 
Whitehall — but  in  the  face  of  such  evidence  I  had 
nothing  to  say. 

We  were  both  so  engrossed  that  neither  noticed  a 
woman  holding  a  child  by  the  hand  and  moving  un- 
certainly about  our  vicinity.  Judging  her  too  timid 
to  ask  her  way  and  too  unused  to  such  surroundings 
— she  looked  poor  and  shabby — to  consult  the  office 
directory  on  the  wall,  I  stopped  and  asked  her  where 
she  wanted  to  go. 

She  gave  a  start  and  said  with  a  brogue  as  rich  as 
butter:  "It's  to  Mr.  Whitney's  office  I'm  bound,  but 
where  is  it  I  don't  know,  and  it's  afeared  I  am  to  be 
demandin'  the  way  with  everyone  runnin'  by  me 
like  hares." 

"I'm  going  there  myself,"  I  said.    "I'll  take  you." 

Her  face  was  of  the  best  Irish  type — round,  rosy, 
and  honest.  One  of  her  hands  clasped  the  child's,  his 
little  fingers  crumpled  inside  her  rough,  red  ones. 
She  addressed  him  as  "Dannie,"  and  when  passen- 
gers crowded  in  and  out  of  the  elevator,  drew  him 
up  against  her  with  a  curious,  soft  tenderness  that 
seemed  instinctive. 

He  was  a  pale,  thin  little  chap,  eight  or  nine,  with 
large,  gray  eyes  that  he'd  lift  to  the  faces  round  him 
with  a  solemn,  searching  look.  I  smiled  down  at 
him,  but  didn't  get  any  response,  and  it  struck  me 
that  both  of  them — woman  and  boy — were  in  a  state 
of  suppressed  nervousness. 

Inside  the  officfc  Babbitts  went  up  the  hall  to  the 
old  man's  den  and  I  tried  to  find  out  what  she 
wanted.  All  I  could  get  out  of  her  was  that  she  had 
something  important  to  tell  and  she  wouldn't  tell  it 
to  anyone  but  "Lyar  Whitney." 

I  went  up  to  the  private  office  where  the  old 
man  and  George  were  talking  with  Babbitts  and 
told  them. 

"Bring  her  in,"  growled  the  chief,  and  as  George 
disappeared  he  turned  to  Babbitts  and  said:  "Wait 
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Chapter  Three — Reddys  Narrative  Again 

Holiings  Harland,  a  great  corporation  lawyer,  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  crashed  to  his  death  from 
a  window  high  up  in  the  Black  Eagle  Building.  The  papers  said  he  had  been  caught  in 
the  copper  pool,  and  a  little  earlier  the  same  afternoon  had  had  a  stormy  interview  with 
Johnston  Barker — "financier."  No  one  could  locate  Barker.  It  was  said  he  had  sold  out 
on  the  crowd  and  decamped  with  twenty  million  dollars.  He  was  first  traced  to  Philadelphia. 
The  reporter's  wife  (ex-telephone  girl)  who  narrates  this  part,  being  installed  as  central 
operator  of  the  Black  Eagle,  thought  she  heard  Barker  talking  from  Toronto  to  Miss  Whitehall, 
promoter    Miss  Whitehall  has  been  shadowed  halfway  to  Toronto — and  back  to  New  York 


here  for  a  moment.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  more 
things  about  that  girl  last  night." 

Babbitts  drew  back  to  the  window  and  I,  taking  a 
chair  by  the  table,  said,  laughing:  "She's  probably 
been  sued  by  her  landlord  and  wants  you  to  take 
the  case." 

"Maybe,"  said  the  old  man  quietly.  "I'm  curious 
to  see." 

Just  then  the  woman  came  in,  the  child  beside  her, 
and  George  following.    She  looked  at  the  chief  with 
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a  steady,  inquiring  gaze,  and  he  rose,  as  urbanely 
welcoming  a.s  if  she  were  a  star  client. 

"You  want  to  see  me,  madam?" 

"I  do,"  she  answered,  "if  you're  Lyar  Whitney.  For 
it's  to  no  one  else  I'll  be  going  with  what  I'm  bringing." 

He  assured  her  she'd  found  the  right  man  and 
waved  her  to  a  chair.  She  sat  down,  drawing  the 
bpy  against  her  knee,  the  chief  opposite,  leaning  a 
little  forward  in  his  chair,  all  encouraging  attention. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  he  said. 


"It's  about  the  Harland  suicide," 
she  answered,  "and  it's  my  husband 
Dan  Meagher,  who  drives  a  dray  for 
the  Panama  Fruit  Company,  who's 
sent  me  here.  'Go  to  Lyar  Whitney 
and  tell  him,'  he  says  to  me,  'and 
don't  be  sayin'  a  word  to  a  soul,  not 
your  own  mother  if  she  was  above 
the  sod  to  hear  yer.'  " 

George,  who  had  been  standing  by 
the  table  with  the  sardonic  smile  he 
affects,  suddenly  became  grave  and 
dropped  into  a  chair.     The  chief, 
nodding  pleasantly,  said:  "The  Har- 
land suicide,  Mrs.  Meagher — that's 
very  good.  We'd  like  any  informa- 
tion you  can  give  us  about  it." 
The  woman  fetched  up  a  breath  so  deep  it  was  al- 
most a  gasp.   With  her  eyes  on  the  old  man  she  bent 
forward,  her  words,  with  their  rich  rolling  r's,  sin- 
gularly impressive. 

"It's  an  honest  woman  I  am,  your  Honor,  and  what 
I'll  be  after  tellin'  you  is  God's  truth  for  me  and  for 
Dannie  here — who's  never  lied  since  the  day  he 
was  born." 


THE  little  boy  looked  up  and  spoke,  his  voice  clear 
and  piping,  after  the  fuller  tones  of  his  mother: 
"I'm  not  lying." 

"Let's  hear  this  straight,  Mrs.  Meagher,"  said  the 
chief;  "I'm  a  little  confused.  Is  it  you  or  the  boy 
here  that  knows  something?" 

"Him,"  she  said,  putting  her  hand  on  the  child's 
shoulder;  "he  seen  something.  It's  this  way,  your 
Honor — I'm  one  of  the  cleaners  in  the  Massasoit 
Building.  The  three  top  floors  is  mine  and  I  go  on 
duty  to  red  up  the  offices  from  five  till  eight.  It's  my 
habit  to  take  Dannie  with  me,  he  bein',  as  maybe  you 
can  see,  delicate  since  he  had  the  typhoid,  and  not 
allowed  to  go  to  school  yet  or  run  on  the  street." 
"I  empty  the  trash  baskets,"  piped  up  the  little  boy.. 
"Don't  speak,  Dannie,  till  your  evidence  is  wanted," 
said  she.  "On  the  evening  of  the  suicide,  Lyar  Whit- 
ney, I  was  doin'  my  chores  on  the  twenty-third  floor 
— in  the  Macauley,  Blake  Company's  oflSces,  they 
being,  as  you  may  know,  at  the  back  of  the  building. 
I  was  through  with  the  outer  room  by  a  quarter  past 
six,  so  I  turned  off  the  lights  and  went  into  the  inner 
room,  closing  the  door,  as  I  had  the  window  open 
and  didn't  want  the  cold  air  on  the  boy." 

"You  left  him  in  the  room  that  looks  over  the 
houses  to  the  front  of  the  Black  Eagle  Building?" 

"By  the  window,"  .spoke  up  the  little  boy.  "I  was 
leanin'  there  lookin'  out." 

"That's  it,"  said  she.  "The  office  was  dark,  and  as 
I  shut  the  door  I  seen  him  by  the  sill  peerin'  over 
some  books  they  had  there."  She  took  the  little 
boy's  hand  and,  fondling  it  in  hers,  said:  "Now,  Dan- 
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nie,  tell  his  Honor  what  you  saw,  same  as  you  tolt 
paw  and  me  this  day — "  She  turned  to  the  chief : 
"It's  no  lie  he'll  be  after  sayin',  Lyar  Whitney;  I'll 
swear  that  on  the  Book." 

The  little  boy  raised  his  big  eyes  to  the  old  man's 
and  spoke,  clearly  and  slowly : 

"I  was  lookin'  acrost  at  the  Black  Eagle  Buildin' — 
the  windows  opposite.  On  the  floor  right  level  with 
me  they  was  all  dark,  'cept  the  hall  one.  That  was 
lit  and  I  could  see  down  into  the  hall,  and  there  was 
no  one  in  it.  Suddent  a  door  opened,  the  one  nearest 
to  the  window,  and  a  head  come  out  and  looked  quick 
up  and  down  and  then  acrost  to  our  buildin'.  Then 
it  went  in,  and  I  was  thinkin'  how  it  couldn't  see  me 
because  it  was  all  dark  where  I  was,  when  the  door 
opened  again — slow — and  an  awful  sort  of  thing 
come  out." 

He  stopped  and  turned  to  his  mother,  shrinking 
and  scared.  She  put  her  arm  round  him  and  coaxed 
softly:  "Don't  be  afeart,  darlint.  Go  on  now  and  tell 
it  like  you  tolt  it  to  me  and  paw  at  breakfast." 

The  old  man  was  motionless,  his  face  as  void  of 
expression  as  a  stone  mask.  George  was  leaning  for- 
ward, his  elbows  on  the  table,  his  eyes  on  the  boy  in 
a  stony  stare. 

"What  was  it  you  saw,  Dannie?"  said  the  chief,  his 
voice  sounding  deep  as  an  organ  after  that  moment 
of  breathless  hush.    "Don't  be  afraid  to  tell  us." 

The  boy  spoke  again,  pressing  back  against  his 
mother:  "It  was  like  an  animal  creepin'  along, 
crouched  down — " 

"Show  the  gentlemen,"  said  Mrs.  Meagher;  and 
without  more  urging  the  little  chap  slid  down  to  the 
floor  on  his  hands  and 
knees  and  began  pad- 
ding about,  bent  as  low 
as  he  could.  It  was  a 
queer  sight,  believe  me 
— the  tiny  figure  creep- 
ing  stealthily  along  the 
carpet,  and  we  four 
men — all  but  the  old 
man  up  on  our  feet — 
leaning  forward  to 
watch  with  faces  of 
amazement. 

"That  way,"  he  said, 
looking  up  sideways. 
"Just  like  that — awful 
quick  from  the  door  to 
the  window."  He  rose 
and  went  back  to 
his  mother,  cowering 
against  her.  "I  thought 
it  was  some  kind  of 
bear,  and  I  was  terrible 
scairt — I  was  so  scairt 
I  couldn't  raise  a  yell 
or  make  a  break  or 
nothing — I  stood  lookin' 
and  I  saw  it  was  a 
man — "  He  stopped, 
terrified  memory  halt- 
ing the  words. 

She  had  to  coax 
again,  her  arm  around 
him,  her  face  close  to 
his:  "Go  on,  Dannie 
boy;  you  want  the  gin- 
tlemin  to  think  you're 
the  brave  man  that  ye 
are.   Go  on  now,  lamb." 

The  boy  went  on,  al- 
most in  a  whisper:  "He 
had  another  man  on  his 
back,  still  like  he  was 
dead,    with    his  arms 

hangin'  down ;  I  could  see  the  hands  draggin'  along 
the  floor  like  they  was  bits  of  rope.  And  when  he 
got  to  the  window,  quick — I  never  seen  nothing  so 
quick — the  one  that  was  creepin'  slid  tlje  other  on 
to  the  sill.  He  done  it  this  way" — he  crouched  down 
on  his  knees  with  his  hands  raised  over  his  head  and 
made  a  forward,  shoving  motion — "pushing  him  out. 
Ju.st  for  a  second  I  could  see  the  dead  one,  acrost  the 
sill,  with  his  head  down,  and  then  the  other  gave  a 
big  .shove  and  he  went  over." 

THERE  was  a  moment  of  dead  silence  in  which 
you  could  hear  the  tick  of  the  clock  on  the  mantel. 
I  had  an  impression  of  Babbitts,  his  face  full  of 
horror,  and  George,  bent  across  the  table,  biting  on 
his  underlip.  Only  the  old  man  held  his  pose  of 
bland  stolidity. 

"And  what  did  the  man — the  one  that  was  on  his 
knees — do  then,  Dannie?"  he  asked  gently. 

"He  got  up  and  made  a  break  for  the  door.  Whisht" 
— he  shot  one  palm  across  the  other  with  a  swift 
gesture — "like  that  and  went  in." 
"Which  door  was  that — which  side?" 
J>annie  waved  his  right  hand.    "This  one — the  door 
he  came  out  of — this  side!" 

"The  Azalea  Woods  Estates,"  came  from  George. 
The  old  man  gave  him  a  quick  glance,  a  razor- 
sharp  reproof,  and,  turning  to  Dannie,  held  out  his 
hand.    "Well,  Dannie,  that's  a  wonderful  .story  and 
S0P1.  2i  ... 


it's  great  the  way  you  tell  it.  Let's  shake  on  it." 
The  little  boy  stepped  forward  and  put  his  small, 
thin  paw  in  the  chief's  big  palm.  "You've  told  it  to 
all  the  fellers  on  the  block,  haven't  you?" 

Dannie  shook  his  head.  "I  ain't  told  it  to  a  soul 
till  this  mornin',  when  I  couldn't  hold  it  no  more  and 
let  on  to  paw  and  maw — " 

"Why  didn't  you  tell?" 

"I  was  scairt — I  didn't  want  to — I  kep'  dreamin' 
of  it  at  night  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Ami 
this  mornin',  when  paw  and  maw  was  gassin'  about 
the  suicide,  I  just  busted  out.  I — I — "  His  lips 
trembled  and  the  tears  welled  into  his  eyes. 

"It's  thru  what  he  says — every  word,"  says  Mrs. 
Meagher.  "It's  sick  he's  been  ever  sence  and  me 
crazy  not  knowin'  what  was  eatin'  into  him.  And 
this  mornin'  he  breaks  into  a  holler  and  out  it  comes." 

AS  SHE  was  speaking  the  old  man  patted  the  thin 
■  hand,  eying  the  child  with  a  deep,  quiet  kindliness. 
"You're  a  wise  boy,  Dannie,"  said  he.    "And  you 
want  to  keep  on  being  a  wise  boy  and  not  tell  any- 
one. Will  you  answer  a  question  or  two — saying  when 
you  don't  know  or  don't  remember?    I'll  see  that  you 
get  something  pretty  nice  afterward  if  you  do." 
"Yes,"  says  Dannie,  "I'll  answer." 
"Could  you  see  what  the  man  looked  like — the 
man  that  was  alive?" 

"No — I  wasn't  near  enough.  They  was  like — 
like — "  He  paused  and  then  said,  his  eyes  showing 
a  troubled  bewilderment:  "Like  shadows." 

"He  would  have  seen  the  figures  in  silhouette," 
George  explained.    "Black. against  the  lit  window." 


"What  was  it  you  saw,  Dannie?"    "It  was  like  an  animal  creepin'  along,  crouched  down — " 


"That's  it."  He  turned  eagerly  to  George.  "And 
it  was  acrost  the  street  and  the  houses  on  Broadway." 

"Um,"  said  the  old  man.  "Too  far  for  any  detail. 
Well,  this  man,  the  one  that  wont  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  was  he  a  fat  man?" 

The  child  shook  his  head.  "No,  sir.  He — he  was 
just  like  lots  of  men." 

"Now  look  over  these  three  gentlemen,"  said  the 
chief,  waving  his  hand  at  us.  "Which  of  them  looks 
most  like  him — not  their  faces,  but  their  bodies." 

Dannie  looked  at  us  critically  and  carefully.  His 
eye  passed  quickly  over  Babbitts,  medium  height, 
broad  and  stocky,  lingered  on  me,  six  feet  two,  with 
the  longest  reach  in  my  class  at  Harvard,  then 
brought  up  on  George,  who  tips  the  beam  at  140 
pounds. 

"Most  like  him,"  he  said,  pointing  a  little  finger  at 
the  junior  member  of  Whitney  &  Whitney.  "Skinny 
like  him—" 

"Very  well  done,  Dannie,"  said  the  old  man; 
then  turned  to  George:  "Lightly  built.  He  would 
have  no  means  of  judging  height." 

George  took  up  the  interrogation  :  "C'ould  you  see 
at  all  what  kind  of  clothes  he  wore?" 

"No — he  went  too  quick." 

"And  he  looked  over  at  your  building?" 

"Yes — but  he  couldn't  see  anything.  Maw's  floors 
was  all  dark." 

"Did  you  see  him  come  out  of  the  room  again?" 


"No.  I  was  that  scairt  I  crep'  away  back  to  where 
maw  was." 

"Come  in  to  me  like  a  specter,"  said  Mrs.  Meagher. 
"And  not  a  word  out  of  him  only  that  he  was  cold." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Meagher,"  said  the  chief,  "this  is  a 
great  service  you've  done  us,  and  it's  up  to  us  to  do 
something  for  you." 

"Oh,  your  Honor,"  she  answered,  "it's  not  pay  I'm 
wantin'.  It  was  my  dooty  and  I  done  it.  Now,  Dan- 
nie boy,  it's  time  we  was  gettin'  home." 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  old  man;  "you  say  your 
husband's  a  drayman.  Tell  him  to  come  and  see  me 
— my  home's  the  best  place — this  evening  if  possible. 
And  tell  him — and  this  applies  as  much  to  you" — 
his  bushy  brows  came  down  over  his  eyes  and  his 
expression  grew  lowering — "not  to  mention  one  word 
of  this.  If  you  keep  your  mouths  shut,  your  future's 
made.  If  ycu  blab" — he  raised  a  warning  finger  and 
shook  it  fiercely  in  her  face — "God  help  you." 

Mrs.  Meagher  looked  terrified.  She  clutched  Dan- 
nie and  drew  him  against  her  skirts. 

"No,  not  a  word  I'll  be  after  saying,  your  Honor," 
she  faltered.    "I'll  swear  it  before  the  priest." 

"That's  right.  I'll  see  the  priest  about  it."  He 
suddenly  changed,  straightened  up,  and  was  the 
genial  old  gentleman  who  could  put  the  shyest  wit- 
ness at  his  ease.  "The  little  chap  doesn't  look 
strong.  New  York's  no  place  for  him.  He  ought  to 
.  run  wild  in  the  country  for  a  bit." 

"Ah,  don't  be  after  sayin'  it."  She  shook  her  head 
wistfully.  "That's  what  the  doctor  tolt  me.  But 
what  can  a  poor  scrubwoman  do?" 

"Not  as  much,  maybe,  as  a  lawyer  can.  You 

leave  that  to  me.  I'll 
see  he  goes  and  you'll 
be  along.  All  I  ask  in 
return  is" — he  put  his 
finger  on  his  lips — "just 
one  word:  Silence." 

She  tried  to  say 
something,  but,  laugh- 
ing and  pooh-poohing 
her  attempts  at  thanks, 
he  walked  her  to  the 
door. 

"A  month  on  a  farm 
and  you  won't  know 
this  boy.  Good-by  and 
good  luck  to  you!" 

As  the  door  shut  on 
her  his  whole  expres- 
s  i  o  n  and  manner 
changed.  He  turned 
back  to  the  room,  his 
hands  deep  in  his 
pockets,  his  shoulders 
hunched,  his  eyes,  un- 
der the  drooping  thatch 
of  his  hair,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other. 

"Well,  gentlemen?" 
he  said. 

"Murder!"  came  from 
George  on  a  rising 
breath. 

"Murder,"  repeated 
his  father.  "A  fact 
that  I've  suspected 
since  the  inquest." 

MURDER!  [so  ei- 
claims  Molly,  re- 
suming her  narrative]. 
Will  I  ever  forget  that 
night  when  Babbitts 
told  me;  the  two  of  us 
shut  in  our  room!  I 
can  .see  his  face  now,  thrust  out  toward  me,  all 
strained  and  staring,  his  voice  almost  a  whisper. 
As  for  me — I  guess  I  looked  Hke  the  village  idiot 
with  my  mouth  dropped  open  and  my  eyes  bulged 
so  you  could  cut  'em  ofi'  with  a  shingle. 

The  next  day  the  same  word  went  out  to  us  that 
was  given  to  Mrs.  Meagher:  Silence!  Not  a  whisper, 
not  a  breath.  Neither  the  public,  nor  the  press,  nor 
the  police  must  get  an  inkling.  All  there  was  to  go 
upon  was  the  story  of  a  child,  and  until  this  could 
be  confirmed  by  other  facts,  the  outside  world  was  to 
know  nothing.  //  corroborative  evidence  was  found, 
it  would  be  the  biggest  sensation  the  Whitney  office 
had  ever  had.  Babbitts  was  promised  the  scoop,  but 
if  he  gave  away  a  thing  before  the  time  was  ripe  it 
would  be  the  end  of  us  as  far  as  Whitney  &  Whit- 
ney went. 

Six  shared  the  secret — the  Whitneys,  father  and 
son;  the  Babbitts,  husband  and  wife;  Jack  Reddy, 
and  O'Malley.  In  twenty-four  hours  Mrs.  Meagher 
and  Dannie  were  spirited  off  to  a  farm  up  State  and 
the  old  man  had  a  seance  with  Meagher,  the  dray- 
man, that  shut  his  mouth  tighter  than  a  gag. 

The  six  of  us  were  organized  into  a  sort  of 
band  to  work  on  the  case.  It  .seemed  to  me  we 
were  like  moles,  tunneling  along  underground,  not 
a  ■  .soul  on  the  surface  knowing  we  were  there, 
and  if  they'd  found  it  out,  not  able  to  make  a 
guess  what  we  were  after.    O'Malley  and  I  were 
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NICHOLAS  n  Cxar  of  "Russia 
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European  Royalty  Pays  $4000  to  $8000 
For  Knight  Motored  Cars 


LJERE  are  shown  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  England,  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Czar  of  Russia  and  his  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Germany — all  in  their 
Knight-motored  automobiles. 

These  three  great  rulers  have  used 
sleeve-valve  Knight  type  motors  for  years. 

Practically  all  the  Kings  and  Queens- 
all  the  nohility,  all  the  extremely  wealthy 
— all  the  motor  car  experts  of  Europe  own 
sleeve-valve  Knight-motored  cars. 

The  leading  European-made  motor  cars 
— the  Daimler  of  England,  the  Panhard  of 


France,  the  Mercedes  of  Germany,  the 
Minerva  of  Belgium— are  equipped  with 
Knight  type  motors. 

The  people  who  use  these  cars  in  Europe 
are  those  whose  standards  call  for  the  whole 
world's  utmost  of  quality  and  service,  re- 
gardless of  price. 

The  European  motor  car  builders,  pro- 
ducing for  such  a  market,  you  may  be  sure 
equip  their  cars  with  the  type  of  motor 
which  is  the  last  word  in  efficiency. 

And  for  their  Knight-motored  cars  they 
get  from  $4000  to  $8000  per  car. 


Specifica  i 
Willy  fc 


40-horsepower  Y\ 
cylinders  cast 
4*2'  stroke 
High  tension 
114-inch  wheel 
Full-floating  real 
Underslung  reail 
34"  X  4"  tires;  nw 
Demountable  riip 
Color:  Royal  bluK 
gray  wheels;  * 
aluminum  trinV 
Vacuum  tank  g  ^ 
Electric  stealing  ( 
Control  buttons  4 
Headlight  dimnl 
One-man  mohail 
Rain-vision,  venft 
windshield  [i 
Magnetic  speed 


Catalogue  on  request. 

■.Made 


Five  Panengfi 
Taurine  Car 


$1095   ' '  $1065 


The  Willys-Overland 
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The  American  Family  Now  Buys 
Knight  Motored  Cars  for  $1095 


The  Knight  type,  sleeve-valve  motor  is 
the  most  efficient  type.  Of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

Size  for  size  it  delivers  more  power  than 
any  other  type. 

At  low  speeds  or  high  it  is  practically 
vihrationless. 

It  accelerates  smoothly  and  c]uickly  and 
continues  todeliver  full  power  at  high  speeds. 

It  is  durable  almost  beyond  belief.  It 
improves  with  use  and  continues  to  increase 
in  efficiency  long  after  other  types  of  mo- 
tors have  outrun  their  usefulness. 

Quiet  when  new,  it  grows  more  quiet 


the  more  it  is  run,  until  it  reaches  the  point 
almost  of  absolute  silence. 

The  European  price  for  such  motor 
equipment  is  prohibitive  largely  because 
they  produce  in  such  small  quantities. 

Our  daily  capacity  of  600  cars  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  year's  output  of  many  of 
the  largest  European  motor  car  factories. 
And  so  the  Willys-Knight  costs  but  $1095. 

It  is  just  as  powerful;  just  as  smooth; 
just  as  flexible;  just  as  durable;  just  as  quiet. 

Any  Overland  dealer  will  show  you  the 
Willys-Knight  and  demonstrate  it. 

Deliveries  Now. 
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impany,  Toledo,  Ohio 


,rland  A  utomohileB 


four  Parfi  nc-  i 
Coupe 


$1500  —  $1750 
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Think  What  Women 
Might  Do 

In  Place  of  Needless  Cooking 


Our  plea  today  is,  Save 
your  hours. 

Van  Camp's  Pork  and 
Beans  makes  as  dainty  a 
meal  as  you  know.  It  makes 
a  complete  meal.  It  is  heartier 
than  meat. 


The  cost  is  only  3c  per 
serving. 

Boil  the  can  before  open- 
ing, and  Van  Camp's  will 
seem  fresh  from  the  oven. 


Everybody  likes  it.  Nobody 
tires  of  it  like  old-style  baked 
beans.  You  can  serve  it  ten 
times  monthly  at  the  least. 


Each  serving  saves  cook- 
ing a  meal. 

Van  Camp's  ought  to  save 
you  1 00  hours  yearly.  Think 
what  is  possible,  indoors  and 
outdoors,  if  you  utilize  those 
hours. 


Pork&Beans  ?^„«A^ffi 

Also  Baked  Without  the  Sauce 

10,  15  and  20  Cents  Per  Can 
You  ought  to  know  Van  Camp's. 

Don't  regard  them  like  old-style  baked  beans.  This  dish  is 
a  delicacy. 

It  is  baked  in  steam  ovens — baked  for  hours — baked  to 
mealy  mellowness,  without  breaking  or  crisping  the  beans. 

The  sauce  is  a  masterpiece  of  a  famous  chef.  It  is  baked 
with  the  beans  to  give  zest  to  every  atom. 

Baked  Beans  were  neglected  when  baked  in  the  old  ways. 
They  were  too  hard  to  digest.  Now  the  Van  Camp  way  has 
made  this  staple  an  every-day  delight. 

When  you  once  find  out  how  folks  like  Van  Camp's,  you'll 
huy  it  by  the  dozen  cans. 

Buy  a  can  of  Van  Camp's  Beans  to  try.  If  you  do  not  find  them  the 
best  you  ever  ate,  your  grocer  will  refund  your  money. 
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the  only  two  that  were  put  right  on  the 
scene  of  the  crime.  I  was  to  stay  on 
at  the  Black  Eagle  switchboard  to  pick 
up  what  I  could  from  Troop,  the  ele- 
vator boy,  about  the  people  he  had 
taken  up  to  or  down  from  the  twenty- 
third  floor  that  night.  O'Malley  was 
commissioned  to  examine  the  Azalea 
Woods  Estates  offices,  and  get  next  to 
Mrs.  Hansen,  cleaner  of  the  top  floors, 
and  see  if  she  had  seen  anything  on  the 
evening  of  January  15. 

WHAT  we  ferreted  out  I'll  put  down 
as  clearly  and  quickly  as  I  can. 
O'Malley  got  busy  right  off' — quicker 
than  I,  but  he  knew  better  how  to  do  it. 
The  Azalea  Woods  Estates  was  vacated 
and  that  was  easy.  His  search  only 
gave  up  one  thing,  two  dark  spots  on 
the  floor  of  the  private  office  close  by  the 
window.  With  a  chisel  he  shaved  off 
the  wood  on  which  they  were;  it  was 
sent  to  a  chemist  who  analyzed  the 
spots  as  blood. 

What  he  heard  from  Mrs.  Hansen 
was  even  more  important,  and  he  did 
it  well,  worming  it  out  of  her  in  easy 
talk  about  the  suicide. 

On  the  night  of  January  15  she 
was  at  work  on  the  twenty-third  floor 
at  half  past  five.  Behind  the  elevator, 
round  on  the  side  corridor,  where  the 
service  stairs  go  down,  is  a  sink  closet 
where  the  cleaners  keep  their  brooms 

and  dusters.    Having  fin-   

ished  with  a  rear  office  she  \ 
went  into  this  closet  to 
empty  and  refill  her  pails, 
at  a  little  before  six.  While 
in  there  she  could  hear 
nothing  because  of  the  run- 
ning water,  but  when  she 
turned  it  off  she  heard  steps 
coming  down  the  stairs  on 
the  Broadway  side.  She 
had  moved  out  into  the  hall 
when  the  steps  stopped,  and 
rounding  the  corner  by  the 
elevator  she  saw  Mr.  Har 
land  standing  by  the  door  of 
the  Azalea  Woods  Estate? 
offices. 

He  w  a  s  in  profile  and 
didn't  see  her,  and  didn't 
hear  her,  she  said,  because 
she  wore  old  soft  shoes. 
Just  as  she  caught  sight  of 
him  she  remembered  she'd  left  her 
duster  in  the  s-nk  closet  and  went 
back  for  it.  When  she  returned  to 
the  main  corridor  he  was  gone,  and 
she  went  into  the  Hudson  Electrical 
Company's  offices,  staying  there  till 
six-twenty — she  noted  the  time  by  a 
nickel  clock  on  one  of  the  desks. 
She  decided  to  do  the  Azalea  Woods 
Estates  rooms  next,  but  on  trying  the 
door  found  it  was  locked.  This  didn't 
bother  her  as  she  had  found  it  so  once 
or  twice  before  during  the  past  month. 
She  then  went  down  the  hall  into  a  rear 
suite  in  which  she  was  shut  when  the 
suicide  occurred. 

THIS  fixed  the  fact  that  Harland  had 
gone  straight  from  his  own  office, 
down  the  stairs  on  the  Broadway  side, 
into  the  Azalea  Woods  Estates  rooms, 
and  that  he  or  somebody  in  there  had 
locked  the  door. 

Who  had  let  him  in?  What  man  had 
access  to  these  offices?  Can  you  see  me 
as  I  sat  listening  to  O'Malley  and  think- 
ing of  the  fresh  guy  who'd  wanted  to 
take  me  out  to  dinner?  Gee,  I  felt 
queer! 

And  I  felt  queerer,  considerably 
queerer,  when  the  day  after  that  I  got 
hold  of  Troop — and  information — wait 
till  I  tell  you: 

Mr.  Whitney  had  told  me  to  take  my 
time — there  was  no  rush — and  above  all 
things  not  to  raise  the  ghost  of  a  sus- 
picion in  Troop's  mind.  So  I  went  about 
it  very  foxy,  lying  low  in  my  little  den 
behind  the  elevator.  But  when  I'd  see 
Troop,  lounging  in  the  door  of  his  car, 
I'd  flash  a  smile  at  him  and  get  a  good- 
natured  grin  back. 

The  evening  after  O'Malley'd  brought 
in  his  stuff  I  thought  the  time  was  ready 
to  gather  in  mine.  So  after  I'd  put  on 
my  hat  and  coat  I  stood  loitering  by  the 
desk,  keeping  one  eye  on  the  door. 
Troop  came  off  duty  at  half  past  six 
regular;  a  few  minutes  after  that  I'd 
see  him  sprinting  down  the  hall  for  the 
main  entrance. 

As  he  came  in  sight  I  took  up  my 
purse,  and  he,  looking  in  as  I  knew  he 
would,  caught  me  just  right.  There  I 
was  staring  distracted  into  it  scrubbing 
round  in  the  inside,  pulling  out  hand- 
kerchiefs and  samples  and  buttons  and 
latchkeys. 

"Hello,"  says  he  drawing  up — "you 
look  like  you'd  lost  something." 


Detective  O'Malley 's 
window  diagram 


"Oh,  Mr.  Troop,"  I  answered,  "how 
fortunate  you  happened  along.  I  have 
lost  something — my  car  fare.  And  I 
ain't  got  another  cent  but  a  ten-dollar 
bill.  Will  you  come  across  with  a 
nickel  till  to-morrow?" 

"Sure,  I  will,  and  more  too.  Which 
way  do  you  go?" 

"Uptown,"  said  I.  Neither  he  nor 
anyone  else  in  the  building  knew  where 
I  lived  or  who  I  was.  Miss  Morgen- 
thau,  temporarily  in  charge,  was  all 
they  had  on  me. 

"That's  my  direction — 159th  Street 
Subway." 

Now  I  didn't  see  myself  sleuthing  as 
I  hung  from  a  strap  in  the  Sub.  But  in 
this  world  you  got  to  grab  your  chance 
when  it  comes. 

"The  Subway  for  mine,"  I  said, 
speaking  in  a  cheerful,  unmarried 
voice. 

It  was  in  the  thick  of  the  rush  hours 
and  we  were  in  the  thick  of  the  rush. 
Troop  got  hold  of  a  strap  and  I  got 
hold  of  Troop,  and  dangling  together 
like  a  pair  of  chick-ens  hung  up  to  grow 
tender,  I  opened  on  the  familiar  subject 
of  the  Harland  suicide. 

"Where  were  you  when  it  happened?" 
I  said,  getting  a  jujutsu  grip  on  the 
front  of  his  coat. 

"In  the  car,  halfway  down — didn't 
know  a  thing  till  I  got  to  the  ground 
floor  and  saw  the  stampede." 

 "What  did  you  do?" 

~  "Ran  for  the  street — for- 
got the  car  and  made  a 
break.  Every  passenger  did 
the  same — got  us  all  same 
as  a  panic,  all  racin'  and 
hollerin'.  I  was  right  be- 
hind Mr.  Ford." 

It  was  sooner  than  I'd  ex- 
pected. The  jump  I  gave 
was  lost  in  that  crush,  just 
as  the  look  that  started  out 
on  my  face  wouldn't  be  no- 
ticed, or,  if  it  was,  he  set  it 
down  to  a  stamp  on  my  toe 
"Was  he  in  the  car  with 
you?" 

"Yes — I'd  just  gone  up  to 
the  twenty-third  floor  for 
him." 

"Then  he  must  have  been 
in  the  elevator  when  Har- 
land jumped?" 
"That's  it.  His  ring  brought  me  up 
to  the  twenty-third  floor.  He  got 
in  and  it  was  while  we  was  going 
dowTi  the  body  fell.  Struck  the  street 
a  few  minutes  before  we  reached 
the  bottom." 

We  were  whizzing  through  the  black- 
ness of  the  tunnel  to  Times  Square. 
The  overflow  that  had  drained  off  at 
Grand  Central  had  loosened  things  up 
a  little.  I  unwrapped  myself  from 
around  Troop,  taking  hold  of  the  strap 
over  his  hand,  and  pigeonholing  what 
he'd  said.  In  that  boiling  pack  of  peo- 
ple I  was  cold  and  shivering  down  the 
spine ! 

"Did  Mr.  Ford  run  out  in  the  street 
like  the  rest?" 

"Did  he?  He  done  a  Marathon.  I 
couldn't  make  a  dint  on  the  crowd,  but 
he  shewed  through  and  when  he  came 
back  he  was  all  broke  up.  'What  do 
you  make  of  that?'  he  said.  'There's  a 
man  committed  suicide  and  they  say 
it's  Hollings  Harland.'  " 

"Broke  up — :I  shouldn't  wonder!  He 
was  in  the  ofllice  late,  wasn't  he — till 
half  past  six?" 

"He  was  that  night — and  he  had  been 
once  or  twice  before  this  last  month. 
Told  me  he  was  working  overtime, 
though  if  you'd  asked  me  I'd  have  said 
he  wasn't  the  kind  to  do  more  than  his 
salary  called  for." 

"No,"  I  said,  thinking  hard  under- 
neath, "seems  sort  of  loaferish." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that — but  easy, 
good-humored — you  know  the  sort.  But 
lately  he's  been  on  the  job — busy,  I 
guess,  gettin'  ready  for  the  collapse. 
The  night  of  the  suicide  he  left  early 
— soon  after  Miss  Barry — and  a  while 
after  six — ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  may- 
be— he  come  bustling  back  sayin'  he'd 
forgotten  some  papers  and  for  me  tc 
shoot  him  up  quick." 

WE  slowed  up  for  Seventy  second 
Street  and  two  girls  in  the  middle 
of  the  car  began  a  fight  for  the  door.  It 
was  a  good  excuse  to  be  quiet,  to  get  it 
straight  in  my  head — Ford  left  early, 
came  back,  went  into  the  place  after 
Harland,  left  probably  three  or  four 
minutes  before  the  body  was  flung  from 
the  window. 

"Now,  that  was  real  conscientious  of 
him,"  I  said,  "coming  back  for  papers 
he'd  forgotten." 

"It  sure  was,"  answered   Troop — 
10  .  .  . 
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LUCK? 


Yes,  for  those 
who  build  it! 


To  be  lucky  is  more  a 
matter  of  being  prepared 
than  of  being  the  object 
of  idle  chance — 

And  sound  body  and 
clear  brain  are  essentials 
to  preparedness. 

Grape-Nuts 

FOOD 

is  delicious  "good  luck" 
nourishment  for  body, 
brain  and  nerves. 

Made  from  whole  wheat 
and  malted  barley,  it  re- 
tains the  essential  mineral 
salts — potash,  sodium, 
iron,  etc.,  often  deficient  in 
ordinary  foods — especially 
those  made  from  white 
flour. 

Then,  too,  Grape-Nuts 
food  is  partly  pre-digested 
in  the  making.  The  starch 
of  the  grain  being  convert- 
ed into  grape-sugar  to  a 
degree  that  insures  easy, 
qu  ick  di  gestion. 

"There's  a  Reason'' 
for 

Grape-Nuts 


"Many  a  man  would  have  let  'em 
wait." 

"I  suppose  you  waited  for  him?" 

"Not  me,"  said  Troop.  "That's  the 
time  I'm  on  the  jump  with  all  the 
offices  emptying.  Besides  it  wouldn't 
have  been  no  use,  for  he  was  in  there 
quite  a  while:  It  wasn't  till  nearly 
half  past  six  he  rang  for  the  car." 

"Pity  he  didn't  wait  a  few  minutes 
longer.  Maybe  if  Mr.  Harland  had  seen 
him  he'd  have  given  up  the  idea  of 
suicide." 

"I've  thought  of  that  myself,  for, 
accordin'  to  the  inquest,  Harland  was 
round  that  corridor  for  a  half  hour- 
like  as  not  pacin'  up  and  down  while 
Ford  was  settin'  in  the  office  near  by. 
Strange,  ain't  it,  the  way  things  hap- 
pen in  this  world?" 

It  was — a  great  deal  stranger  than 
he  thought. 

FOR  a  moment  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing. I  was  kind  of  quivering  in  my 
insides  with  the  excitement  of  it — 
O'Malley  hadn't  got  anything  to  beat 
this. 

The  train  began  to  slow  up,  white 
tiled  walls  glided  past  the  windows, 
and  the  conductor  opened  the  door  and 
yelled  "Ninety-sixth  Street." 

It  had  worked  out  just  right.  I  had 
my  information  and  here  was  where  I 
got  off.  I  thanked  Troop  for  the  ride 
I'd  had  off  him,  told  him  I'd  give  him 
his  nickel  to-morrow,  and,  forging  to  the 
door  like  the  Oregon  going  round  Cape 
Horn,  scrambled  out. 

Himself  wasn't  at  home  to  tell  things 
to — it  was  one  of  his  late  nights— so  I 
took  a  call  for  Mr.  Whitney's  house  and 
told  him  I'd  got  the  stuff  for  him — real 
stuff.  He  said  to  come  down  that  eve- 
ning at  half  past  eight— they'd  be  all 
there — and  after  a  glass  of  milk  and  a 
soda  cracker — I  hadn't  time  or  appetite 
for  more — away  I  lit  as  excited  as  if  I 
was  going  to  a  six-reel  movie. 

I  was  late  and  ran  panting  up  the 
steps  of  the  big  grand  house  in  the 
West  Fifties. 

The  butler  wasn't  on  the  job  to-night: 
Mr.  George  opened  the  door  for  me  and 
showed  me  into  a  room  off  the  hall,  with 
gold-mounted  furniture  and  pale-colored 
rugs  and  lights  in  crystal  bunches  along 
the  walls.  A  fire  was  burning  in  the 
grate,  its  red  reflection  leaping  along 
the  uncovered  spaces  of  floor,  polished 
and  smooth  as  ice.  On  a  center  table, 
all  gilt  and  glass,  was  a  common  stu- 
dent lamp,  looking  cheap  and  mean  in 
that  quiet,  rich,  glittering  room,  and 
beside  it  were  some  sheets  of  paper  and 
several  pencils.  Old  Mr.  Whitijey  and 
George  were  there,  also  Jack  R^aiijdy,  but 
O'Malley  hadn't  come  yet. 

I  told  them  what  Troop  had'^id  and 
they  listened  as  silent  as  the  grttVe,  not 
batting  an  eye  while  I  spok«r  You 
didn't  have  to  be  told  what  they  thought 
— it  was  in  the  air.  The  first  real  move 
had  been  made. 

When  I  finished,  Mr.  George,  who 
had  been  making  notes  on  one  of  the 
bits  of  paper,  threw  down  his  pencil, 
and  gave  a  long,  soft  whistle.  The  old 
man,  sitting  over  by  the  fire  looking 
into  it,  his  hands  clasped  loosely  to- 
gether, the  fingers  moving  round  each 
other,  which  was  a  way  he  had  when 
he  was  thinking,  said  very  quietly: 

"Thank  you,  Molly,  you've  done  well." 

"This  puts  Ford  in  the  center  of  the 
stage,"  said  Mr.  George;  then  turning 
to  his  father:  "Pretty  conclusive,  eh, 
governor?" 

The  old  man  grunted  without  looking 
up,  his  face  in  the  firelight  heavy  and 
brooding. 

JACK    rose    and    leaning    over  Mr. 
George's  shoulder  looked  at  the  scrib- 
bled notes. 

"Left  soon  after  the  Barry  girl  and 
came  back  at  about  6.15  and  went  to  the 
Azalea  Woods  Estates  offices.  That 
would  have  been  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  after  Harland.  Came  out  about 
half  past  six  and  was  in  the  elevator 
when  the  body  fell." 

"Positive  proof  that  he  was  in  the 
rooms  with  Harland,"  said  George — 
"and  equally  positive  proof  he  was  not 
the  man  seen  by  the  Meagher  child." 
"Evidently  two  men,"  said  Jack. 
"Two  men,"  echoed  Mr.  George,  then 
turned  to  me.  "Where  was  Miss  White- 
hall? Did  this  Troop  fellow  say  any- 
thing about  when  she  left?" 

Jack  looked  up  from  the  notes  and 
cast  a  quick,  sharp  glance  at  me. 

"She'd  gone  already,  of  course?"  ho 
saifl. 

"Yes,  she'd  gone,"  I  answered.  "Any 
way  lola  Barry  said  she  always  went 
before  six" — then   in   answer  to  Mr. 


We  standard  of  Value  and  Qgality 


Winter  Luxury  in  the 
Year-Around  Paige 

THESE  three  nev^  Convertible  Paiges — 
the  Sedan  (in  the  illustration),  the  Town 
Car  and  the  Cabriolet — offer  still  an- 
other impressive  proof  of  Paige  Comfort, 
Paige  Elegance  and  Paige  Distinction. 

They  are  built  upon  the  famous  Paige 
"Six-46"  chassis — which  means  Paige  Power, 
Flexibility,  Reliability  and  Service.  The 
bodies  are  special  Paige  Designs  made  by 
the  Springfield  Metal  Body  Company. 
Springfield  enclosed  bodies  have  hereto- 
fore been  the  features  only  of  vastly  more 
costly  motor  cars. 

Both  the  Paige  Sedan  and  the  Paige  Town 
Car  are  instantly  convertible  into  open-air 
cars.  The  window  panels  all  fold  into  the 
lower  casement  of  the  door.  Yet  they  have 
the  Permanent  Roof  Top  which  means 
comfort  and  protection  from  all  sorts  of 
winter  weather. 

Whipcord,  broadcloth  or  Bedford  is  used 
in  the  upholstery  which  means  elegance, 
luxury  and  cleanliness.  The  Cabriolet  is 
upholstered  in  French  glaze,  hand-buffed 
leather  of  the  finest  quality.  it  is  also  in- 
stantly converted  into  an  open  car. 

With  just  the  two  doors,  with  the  wide 
aisle  between  the  front  seats  and  the  two 
auxiliary  folding  chairs  the  Paige  Sedan  is 
as  commodious  as  a  luxurious  salon. 

The  Sumptuous  Winter -Top 

Also  the  new  Paige  Winter -Top  for  the  Fairfield 
■■Six-46."'  With  permanent  roof,  gray  broadcloth 
trimming,  sliding  windows  for  perfect  ventilation, 
dome-light  and  perfect  harmony  of  line,  it  is  as  lux- 
urious as  a  limousine.  The  window  frames  are  re- 
movable converting  the  car  instantly  into  an  open 
car.  It  is  made  of  highest  quality  of  materials  and 
quickly  and  easily  attached.  Price — $250  f.  o.  b. 
Detroit. 

Let  us  give  you  all  particulars  in  the  Winter  Paige 
Book. 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

1201  McKinstry  Avenue,     Detroit,  Mich. 
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Meet  the  Danger  Moment  Prepared! 

Prepare  against  that  day  when,  unexpectedly,  you  must 
leave  your  family  alone  overnight.  Then  it  may  be  that  an 
instant's  peril  w^ill  mean  the  safety  of  cool  calculation  or 
the  danger  of  frantic  desperation.  If  your  wife  is  armed 
with  a  Colt  revolver,  confidence  will  steady  her  grip  against 
the  moment's  need.  For 


are  ready  at  an  instant's  call.    Quick  as  a  flash,  they  respond  to  the 
finger's  pull;  yet  they  can  be  confidently  handled  by  gun-shy  women 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  accident,  because  the  "Positive  Lock" 
(found  only  in  a  Colt) 
automatically  locks  the 
action  until  the  trigger 
is  purposely  pulled  to 
fire  a  shot. 


The  Colt  was  adopted  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  because  of 
its  *  Marked  superiority  to 
any  other  known  pistol." 


COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Write  for  free 
Colt  booklet, 
"  How  to  Shoot," 
and  catalogue 
No.  14. 


"Voucan'f  (orge/  fo 
make  a  Colt  salt.' 


See  the  "Apache  Trail" 

En  route  to  or  from  the 

California  Elxpositions 

Do  not  fail  to  take  this  marvelous  side  trip  tfirough  Oldest  America,  with  its 
famous  Canyon  of  the  Salt  River,  ancient  Cliff  Dvifellings,  gigantic  Roosevelt 
Dam,  Copper  Camps,  etc.    It's  possible  only  if  you  choose  the 

Southern  Pacific — Sunset  Route 

"The  Exposition  Line" 
New  Orleans.  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego.  San  Francisco 

The  Sunset  Limited  and  other  splendid  trains  afford  luxurious  daily  service  SI 
No  Extra  Fare,  Water  or  rail  routes  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
Choice  of  return  routes.    Write  for  illustrated  booklets. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

New  York  City        San  Francisco  New  Orleans  Houston 

366  Broadway        Flood  Building       Metropolitan  Bank  Building       Southern  Pacific  Building 
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George — "I  didn't  ask  Troop  anything 
about  her.  I  didn't  think  there  was 
any  need  and  I  was  afraid  I'd  get 
him  thinking  if  I  wanted  to  know 
too  much." 

"Good  girl,"  came  from  the  old  man 
in  a  rumbling  growl. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  ring 
at  the  bell.  With  an  exclamation  of 
"O'Malley,"  Mr.  George  jumped  up  and 
went  into  the  hall.  It  was  O'Malley, 
red  as  a  lobster  and  with  an  important 
roll  to  his  walk.  He  stood  in  the  door- 
way and  looked  at  the  old  man  in  a 
ti-iumphant  way  till  you'd  suppose  he'd 
got  the  murderer  outside  chained  to  the 
door  handle. 

WHEN  he  heard  my  story  some  of 
the  starch  was  taken  out  of  him, 
but  I  will  say  he  was  so  interested  that, 
after  the  first  shock,  he  forgot  to  be 
jealous,  and  was  as  keen  as  mustard. 

"Two  men,  sure  enough,"  he  agreed, 
"and  two  men  who  operated  together, 
one  of  them  in  that  back  room." 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?"  asked 
Jack. 

"I'll  show  you — I've  been  busy  this 
afternoon."  He  looked  round,  selected 
a  gold-legged  chair  and,  pulling  it  to 
the  table,  sat  down  there,  taking  a 
fountain  pen  from  his  pocket  and  drew 
a  sheet  of  paper  toward  him.  "Right 
next  to  the  church,  as  you  may  re- 
member, there  are  three  houses — dwell- 
ings. "The  one  nearest  the  church  is 
occupied  by  a  private  party;  the  two 
beyond  have  been  thrown  together  and 
are  run  as  a  boarding  house.  The  last 
of  the  two  has  a  rear  extension  built 
out  to  the  end  of  the  lot.  The  day  we 
examined  the  Azalea  Woods  Estates 
I  saw  that  the  windows  of  that  exten- 
sion commanded  the  side  wall  of  the 
Black  Eagle  Building. 

"This  afternoon  I  went  to  the  board- 
ing house,  said  I  was  a  writer  looking 
for  a  quiet  place  to  work,  and  asked 
if  they  had  an  empty  room  in  the  ex- 
tension. They  had  one,  not  yet  vacated, 
but  to  be  in  February.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  an  old  lady — Miss  Darnley — 
who,  being  there,  gave  me  permission 
to  see  it. 

"Now  here's  where  I  get  busy."  He 
began  marking  the  paper  with  long, 
straight  lines  and  little  squares.  "Miss 
Darnley  is  a  nice  old  lady  and  some 
talker.  We  got  gassing,  as  natural  as 
could  be,  on  the  horrible  suicide  of 
Mr.  Harland,  so  close  by.  She  took 
me  to  the  window  and  showed  me  where 
his  offices  were,  and  told  me  how  it 
was  her  habit,  every  evening  as  night 
fell,  to  sit  in  that  window  and  watch 
the  lights  start  up,  especially  in  the 
Black  Eagle  Building.  She  sat  there 
always  till  half  past  six,  when  the  first 
gong  sounded  for  dinner — and  if  I  took 
the  room  I  was  to  be  sure  and  go  down 
then — the  food  was  better — she  always 
did. 

"By  a  little  skillful  jollying,  mostly 
surprise  at  her  powers  of  observation 
and  memory,  I  got  from  her  some  sig- 
nificant facts  about  the  lights  on  the 
twenty-third  floor  of  the  Black  Eagle 
Building  on  the  night  of  January  15. 
The  Harland  suite — she'd  located  it 
from  the  papers — was  lit  till  she  went 
down  to  dinner.  Wonderful  how  she'd 
remembered.  How  was  the  floor  below? 
Bet  a  hat  she  couldn't  remember  that. 
She  could,  and,  proud  as  a  peacock, 
gave  a  demonstration.  All  dark,  as  it 
usually  was  at  six,  then  a  light  in  the 
fourth  vdndow  (Azalea  Woods  Estates' 
private  office),  then  that  goes  out,  and 
the  three  front  windows  are  bright. 
Just  before  she  goes  down  to  dinner 
she  notices  that  every  window  on  the 
whole  sweep  of  the  twenty-third  floor 
is  dark  except  that  fourth  one." 

HE  stopped  and  pushed  the  paper  he'd 
been  drawing  on  across  to  George. 
Jack  and  Mr.  George  leaned  dovra, 
studying  the  diagram,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
ney slowly  rose  and,  coming  up  behind 
them,  looked  at  it  over  their  shoulders. 
All  their  faces,  clear  in  the  lamplight, 
with  O'Malley's  red  and  proud,  glanc- 
ing sideways  at  the  drawing,  were  in- 
tent and  frowning. 

"Let's  see  how  the  thing  works  out," 
said  Mr.  George,  taking  up  a  pencil 
and  pulling  a  sheet  of  paper  toward 
him.  Mr.  Whitney  straightened  up  with 
a  sort  of  tired  snort  and  slouched  back 
to  his  seat  by  the  fire.  Mr.  George 
began  figuring  on  the  paper. 

"The  Azalea  Woods  Estates  were 
cleared  at  six — all  lights  out.  At  a 
few  minutes  after  Harland  came  down 
the  stairs  and  entered  them,  going 
through  to  the  private  office  and  switch- 
ing on  the  light  or  meeting  some  one 
there  who  switched  it  on  as  he  came. 


Some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later  Ford 
came  in.  That's  evidently  the  moment, 
according  to  your  old  lady,  when  the, 
private  office  was  dark  and  the  other 
two  lit  up.  Just  before  six-thirty — 
time  when  Ford  left— the  front  rooms 
all  dark  again — good  deal  of  a  mess 
to  me."  He  tilted  back  in  his  chair 
so  that  he  could  see  his  father.  "What 
do  you  make  of  it,  governor?" 

"Let's  hear  what  O'Malley  has  to  say 
first,"  said  Mr.  Whitney.  They  couldn't 
see  his  face,  which  was  turned  to  the 
fire,  but  I  could,  and  it  had  a  slight, 
amused  smile  on  it. 

O'Malley  sprawled  back  in  his  chair 
with  his  chest  thrown  out. 

"Well,  I  don't  like  to  commit  myself 
so  early  in  the  game,  but  there  are 
a  few  things  that  seem  pretty  clear. 
Though  the  Azalea  Woods  Estates  were 
dark  when  Harland  came  down,  some- 
body was  there." 

"Who?"  asked  Jack. 

O'Malley  looked  sort  of  pitiful  at 
him. 

"His  murderer.  This  man  didn't  at- 
tempt the  job — must  have  held  Harland 
in  talk  in  the  private  office — till  later, 
when  Tony  Ford  came  in  and  helped, 
if  he  didn't  do  the  actual  killing.  When 
tliat  was  over,  Ford  went,  leaving  the 
other  man  to  carry  out  the  sensational 
denouement." 

"What  could  have  been  Ford's  mo- 
tive?" said  Mr.  George.  "Did  he  know 
Harland?" 

O'Malley  grinned. 

"Oh,  we'll  find  a  motive  all  right. 
Wait  till  we've  turned  up  the  earth  in 
his  tracks.    Wait  a  few  days." 

"This  other  man,  O'Malley,"  said  Mr. 
Whitney,  "have  you  any  ideas  about 
him?" 

"There,  you  got  me  stumped,"  said 
the  detective.  "Of  course  we  don't 
know  Harland's  inner  life — had  he  an 
enemy,  and,  if  so,  who?  But — "  he 
paused  and  let  his  glance  move  over 
the  faces  of  the  two  young  men — 
"if  the  thing  hadn't  been  physically  im- 
possible, I'd  have  turned  my  searchlight 
eye  on  Johnston  Barker." 

"Barker!"  exclaimed  Mr.  George. 
"But  Barker  was — " 

O'Malley  interrupted  him  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand. 

"I  said  it  was  physically  impossible." 

The  old  man  got  up,  shaking  himself 
like  a  big,  drowsy  animal,  and  came 
forward  into  the  lamplight. 

"Nevertheless,  gentlemen,"  he  said 
quietly,  "I'm  convinced  that  it  was 
Johnston  Barker." 

THEY  all  gaped  at  him— I  think  for 
the  first  moment  they  thought  he  had 
some  information  they  hadn't  heard, 
and  waited  open-mouthed  for  him  to 
give  it  to  them.  But  he  stood  there, 
smiling  a  little,  his  eyes  moving  from 
one  to  the  other,  sort  of  quizzical,  as  if 
their  surprise  amused  him. 

"Now,  father,"  said  Mr.  George, 
"what's  the  sense  of  saying  that  when 
we  know  that  Barker  was  on  the  floor 
above,  unable  to  get  out  without  being 
seen?" 

"I  know,  George,  I  know,"  said  his 
father  mildly.  "I'm  perfectly  willing 
to  admit  it.  But  in  that  room — on  the 
floor  above — there  had  been  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  men.  Since  the  dis- 
appearance of  Barker  there's  been  a 
good  deal  of  speculation  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  that  quarrel — that  is,  the  public 
has  speculated;  I  have  felt  sure.  After 
the  disappearance,  that  quarrel,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  had  only  one  interpre- 
tation— the  lawyer  had  discovered  the 
perfidy  of  his  associate  and  threatened 
exposure.  And  we  all  know  that  the 
only  silent  man  is  a  dead  man.  We 
can  speak  with  more  authority  when 
we've  made  a  second  examination  of 
the  Whitehall  offices  and  a  first  one 
of  the  Harland  suite.  That's  up  to  you, 
O'Malley — as  soon  as  you  can  manage 
it.  There's  another  important  matter, 
but  I  can't  see  my  way  clear  to  getting 
it  just  yet — Ford's  own  explanation  of 
his  movements  that  evening.  I'm  curi- 
ous to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  But 
that'll  have  to  wait.  And  now,  gentle- 
men, I  think  we'll  end  this  little  seance. 
Just  look  out,  George,  and  see  if  the 
limousine's  there  for  Molly." 

I'd  said  good-by  to  the  old  man  and 
was  following  them  into  the  hall  when 
he  caught  me  by  the  arm  and,  draw- 
ing me  back  from  the  door,  said  very 
low:  "You'll  be  on  duty  at  the  Black 
Eagle  Building  for  a  few  days  more. 
Try  and  get  Troop  again  and  ask  him 
what  time  Miss  Whitehall  left  that 
night.  Don't  say  a  word  of  what  he 
tells  you  to  anyone,  but  as  soon  as  you 
get  it  let  me  know." 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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^V^-M^-The  National  Sale  of 


KITCHEN 
CABINETS 


Is  al 
the  cash 
you  pay 


Go  See  This  Hoosier  Window  in  Your 
Save  Many  Dollars  —  Save  Miles  of 


Town 
Steps 


This  National  Hoosier  Sale  is  to  celebrate 
our  latest  triumph— the  new  Hoosier 
WONDER— at  $9.00  lesj^  than  standard 
price. 

7  here  never  before  was  a  kitchen  cabinet 
like  it  for  the  money.  Yet  our  prices  are 
low.    And  the  reason  is  this: 

World  Leaders 

Hoosier  leads  the  world  in  kitchen  cabinets. 
No  five  makers  combined  can  equal  our  sales. 
Nearly  a  million  delighted  women  now  own 
Hoosiers. 

An  output  like  that  brings  down  our  fac- 
tory cost  per  cabinet.  So  we  pass  on  this 
saving  to  Hoosier  users  in  the  form  of  better- 
ments and  lower  prices. 

Big  Surprises 

The  Hoosier  Special,  the  Hoosier  Beauty, 
the  Roll  Door  Hoosier  and  the  Hoosier  De 
Luxe  have  long  been  famous.  This  fall  they 
introduce  new  labor-saving  features.  But  you 
can  get  them  at  the  old-time  prices  because 
we  ve  made  them  in  extra  large  quantities 
for  this  sale. 


The  Hoosier  WONDER  is  like  them  in 
wood,  in  workmanship  and  finish.  Yet  the 
very  low  price  will  be  the  biggest  surprise  in 
years.  Ask  the  Hoosier  agent  in  your  town 
when  you  call  to  see  these  cabinets. 

Delivered  for  $1 

5000  Hoosier  agents  are  authorized  during 
this  sale  to  deliver  a  Hoosier  to  every  woman 
who  pays  $1  on  the  purchase  price.  Then 
to  accept  $1  weekly  for  the  balance  of  our 
low  fixed  price. 

We  give  you  this  absolute  warrant — "Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  delighted." 

So  why  not  try  the  Hoosier  when  you  take 
no  risk?  Go  to  this  sale  at  once,  and  see 
how  the  Hoosier  saves  hours  of  time  and  toil 
and  miles  of  steps. 

Mrs.  Frederick's  Book  FREE 

If  you  don't  see  this  Hoosier  window  in  your  town, 
send  us  your  name  and  address.  Then  we'll  mail 
you  Mrs.  Christine  Frederick's  book,  "You  and  Your 
Kitchen."  It  discloses  many  valuable  household 
helps,  tells  all  about  the  Hoosier  Step  Savers  and 
how  and  where  to  get  one.  Write  for  this  book  today. 


To  Dealers  — 

Our  5000  Hoosier 
agents  have  the  ma- 
jority of  the  kitchen 
cabinet  business  in 
their  towns.  65  per 
cent  of  them  have  sold 
Hoosiers  exclusively 
for  more  than  ten 
years.  Last  spring 
they  sold  $1,750,000 
worth  of  Hoosiers. 
Dealers  say  this  is  the 
result  of  our  sixteen 
years'  policy  to  build 
the  best  cabinet  at 
the  lowest  possible 
price. 

We  sell  through  only 
one  agent  in  a  town. 
Other  dealers  constantly 
besiege  us  for  the  Hoosier 
agency,  but  we  already 
have  active  agents  in  most 
towns.  Your  town  may 
be  an  exception.  If  this 
window  doesn't  appear  in 
your  town,  there  may  be 
a  vacancy  —  an  opportu- 
nity  for  you.     Write  us. 


THE  HOOSIER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  159  Colman  Street,  NEW  CASTLE,  IND. 
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GLARING  LIGHT 
HUftTSYOUR  EYES 


Tlie  two  most  injurious  tliiiiffs  to  jjood 
eyesifyht  are  a  poor  light  and  a  glaring 
light.  You  know  iiow  tired  and  strained 
your  eyes  become  when  lifjiits  arc  dim 
and  how  blinded  you  are  when  elictric 
liahts  shine  into  your  eyes.  EMERALITE 
Lamps  are  especially  designed  to  ob- 
viate these  dangers.  Tliey  are  tiie 
lamps  witii  the  rich,  emerald-green  f^lass 
shade  which  oculists  prescribe  and 
wliose  clear,  soothin}<  lifiht  enables  you 
to  read  easier  and  do  better  work  with- 
out headache  or  eyestrain. 


BeKindtoYourEyes-READ  and  WRITE  with 


The  model  shown  here  is  the  handiest,  most  artistic  and  practical  lamp  ever  conceived 
for  office  and  library  use.  Its  rich,  eraerald-j?reen  fflass  shade,  with  white  opal  \\n\u\i 
concentrates  light  exactly  where  you  want  light,  always  keeping  your  eyes  in  the 
shadow,  and  resting  and  saving  them  from  glare  and  strain.  No  '^hwe,  no  shadows — 
just  clear,  restful  lif;;ht  that  preserves  your  sight. 

Six  lui  t  of  cord  coiiiiei  ts  with  any  eloctric  lixture.  B:ill- 
chiiiip  poiiiiils  tuniiiiK  retloctor  to  any  ansrlo.  It  ■•  dis- 
tinctly a  lamp  of  quality  and  not  to  bo  confused  with  the 
<  lu  ;i|)ly  <  i)iisti  iicto(l  infi,'i  ior  imitations.  Caictully  and 
.-itioiisly  nia<le,  it  will  last  a  life-time.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  it  to  you.  If  ho  liasn't  it  in  stock  he  will 
Kl.iilly  set  it  for  you.  Avoid  substitutes— look  for  name 
■  KMI'.RALlTli"  on  every  Inmp. 

Your  eyes  are  your  most  valuable  possession —  SAVE 
THEM— use  an  EMERALITE  lamp  which  gives  exactly 
the  clear,  green-shaded  light  that  your  eyes  require. 

McFADDIN  &  CO. 

,Solf  Miuuilurturtrs 

35  Warren  St..  New  York 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 

t;  in  actual  culors  :(0  different 
tylia  of  EMBH.tLlTE  Lamps 
for  offlee  and  home. 

DEALERS 
Attractive  proposi- 
tion—Write  us 
—NOW 


Are  you  a  good  guesser  ? 

The  General  says  : — No  man  living  can  take  three  differ- 
ent kinds  of  roofing  and  determine  in  advance  by  such 
tests  as  bending,  twisting,  tearing,  or  smelling,  how  long 
each  will  last  on  the  roof.  The  best  you  can  do  is  to 
make  a  guess.    That  is  why 


Roofing 


is  guaranteed  hy  us  5,  10  or  15  years  according  to  whether  the  thickness  is  1,  2 
or  3  ply.  Most  roofings  look  alike,  and  even  trained  chemists  can  judge  roofing 
quality  only  by  the  raw  materials  that  are  put  into  the  roofing  and  not  from  the 
finished  product. 

The  lesponsihility  of  the  liiggest  Roofing  and  Building  Paper  Mills  in  the  world 
stands  behind  our  guarantee  and  this  makes  it  unnecessary  for  you  to  take  the  risk 
of  guessing. 

Certain-teed  Roofing  has  made  good  on  the  roof  throughout  the  entire  world. 
Ask  your  local  dealer  for  further  information.  He  will  quote  you  reasonable  prices. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company 

WorUl'H  largest  wa/tufarturfi'H  vj  Uoojliuj  and  iluihlitio  Papers 

New  York  City  Chicago  Philadelphia  St.  Louis  Boston  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  Detroit  San  Francisco  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 

Kansas  City         Seattle         Atlanta         Houston  London         Hamburg:  Sydney 


Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 

lie  proprietor  of  hig  payinu  Amu.scment  Business,  operating  Ten-Pinnet.  "world's 
(■rcatcst  howling  game."   Also  en)oy  local  salesman's  commission.   New.  fascinating! 
I'.ntirely  automatic    no  upkeep  expense  or  [pin-boys— just  soineone 
to  taUe  in  money.     Everybody  plays     men.  women,  cliildren. 
X'aluabic  premiums— we  furnish  coupons.    Alleys  38  to  50  feet 
liiriK.    Installed  in  .Tny  rooin  in  half-day.   Write  today  for  cataloe 
^   .iiid  .-iiient's  prices.    See  what  you  can  make  on  small  investment 
'  ^    THE  TEN-PINNET  COMPANY,  26  Van  Buren  St..  INDIANAPOUS.  INDIANA 


The  Fiery  Hand 

(  Conlinued  from  page  1 1 ) 


it  was  as  though  some  horrible  chimera 
of  the  black  and  ignorant  past  was  be- 
come create  and  potent  in  the  present. 

A  luminous  hand — a  hand  in  the 
veins  of  which  fire  seemed  to  run  so 
that  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  the 
shape  of  the  bones  within  were  per- 
ceptible— in  short,  a  hand  of  glowing, 
fiery  flesh  clutching  a  short  knife  or 
dagger,  which  also  glowed  with  the 
same  hellish,  internal  luminance,  was 
advancing  upon  us  where  we  stood — 
was  not  three  paces  removed! 

What  I  did  or  how  I  came  to  do  it 
I  can  never  recall.  In  all  my  years  I 
have  experienced  nothing  to  equal  the 
stark  panic  which  seized  upon  me  then. 
I  know  that  I  uttered  a  loud  and  fren- 
zied cry;  I  know  that  I  tore  myself  like 
a  madman  from  Smith's  restraining 
grip. 

"Don't  touch  it!  Keep  away,  for  your 
life!"  I  heard  .  .  . 

But  dimly  I  recollect  that,  finding  the 
thing  approaching  yet  nearer,  I  lashed 
out  witih  my  fists — madly,  blindly — and 
struck  something  palpable. 

What  was  the  result  I  cannot  say. 
At  that  point  my  recollections  merge 
into  confusion.  Something  or  some  one 
(Smith,  as  I  afterward  discovered)  was 
hauling  me  by  m%i.n  force  through  the 
darkness;  I  fell  ajtionsiderable  distance 
on  to  gravel  whi^  jlacorated  my  hands 
and  gashed  my  l^ftfees.  Then,  with  the 
cool  night  air  faMing  my  brow,  I  was 
running — runninj^ptjtny  breath  coming 
in  hysterical  sobS^  Beside  me  fled  an- 
other figure.  And  my  definite  recollec- 
tions commence  again  at  that  point. 
For  this  companion  of  my  flight  from 
the  Gables  threw  himself  roughly 
against  me  to  alter  my  course. 

"Not  that  way!  not  that  way!"  came 
pantingly.  "Not  on  to  the  Heath  .  .  . 
we  must  keep  to  the  roads  .  .  ." 

It  was  Nayland  Smith.  That  healing 
realization  came  to  me,  bringing  such 
a  gladness  as  no  words  of  mine  can  ex- 
press nor  convey.    Still  we  ran  on. 

"There's  a  policeman's  lantern," 
panted  my  companion.  "They'll  attempt 
nothing  now!" 

I GULPED  down  the  stiff  brandy  and 
soda,  then  glanced  across  to  where 
Nayland  Smith  lay  extended  in  the  long 
cane  chair. 

"Perhaps  you  will  explain,"  I  said, 
"for  what  purpose  you  submitted  me  to 
that  ordeal.  If  you  proposed  to  correct 
my  skepticism  concerning  supernatural 
manifestations,  you  have  succeeded." 

"Yes,"  said  my  companion  musingly, 
"they  are  devilishly  clever,  but  we  knew 
that  already." 

I  stared  at  him  fatuously. 
"Have  you  ever  known  me  to  waste 
my  time  when  there  was  important  work 
to  do?"  he  continued.  "Do  you  serious- 
ly believe  that  my  ghost  hunting  was 
undertaken  for  amusement?  Really, 
Petrie,  although  you  are  very  fond  of 
assuring  me  that  I  need  a  holiday,  I 
think  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot!" 

From  the  pocket  of  his  dressing  gown 
he  took  out  a  piece  of  silk  fringe  which 
had  apparently  been  torn  from  a  scarf, 
and,  rolling  it  in  a  ball,  tossed  it  across 
to  me. 

"Smell!"  he  snapped. 
I  did  as  he  directed — and  gave  a 
great  start.  The  silk  exhaled  a  faint 
perfume,  but  its  effect  upon  me  was 
as  though  some  one  had  cried  aloud: 
"Karamaneh  !" 

Beyond  doubt  the  silken  fragment  had 
belonged  to  the  beautiful  servant  of  Dr. 
Fu-Manchu,  to  the  dark-eyed,  seductive 
Karamaneh.  Nayland  Smith  was  watch- 
ing me  keenly. 

"You  recognize  it — yes?" 
I  placed  the  piece  of  silk  upon  the 
table,  slightly  shrugging  my  shoulders. 

"It  was  sufficient  evidence  in  itself," 
continued  my  friend,  "but  I  thought  it 
better  to  seek  confirmation,  and  the 
obvious  way  was  to  pose  as  a  new  lessee 
of  the  Gables." 

"But,  Smith — "  I  began. 
"Let  me  explain,  Petrie.  The  history 
of  the  Gables  seemed  to  be  susceptible 
of  only  one  explanation ;  in  short,  it  was 
fairly  evident  to  me  that  the  object  of 
the  manifestations  was  to  insure  the 
place  being  kept  empty.  This  idea  sug- 
gested another,  and  with  them  both  in 
mind  I  set  out  to  make  my  inquiries, 
first  taking  the  precaution  to  disguise 
my  identity.  I  posed  as  a  stranger  who 
had  heard  that  the  house  was  to  let 
furnished.  I  had  theories,  as  I  have 
said,  and  when,  having  paid  the  de- 
posit  and   secured   possession   of  the 


keys,  I  was  enabled  to  visit  the  place 
alone,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
evidence  to  show  that  my  imagination 
had  not  misled  me. 

"You  were  very  curious  the  other 
morning,  I  recall,  respecting  my  object 
in  borrowing  a  large  brace  and  bit.  My 
object,  Petrie,  was  to  bore  a  series  of 
holes  in  the  wainscoting  of  various 
rooms  at  the  Gables." 

"But,  my  dear  Smith!"  I  cried,  "you 
are  merely  adding  to  my  mystification." 

HE  stood  up  and  began  to  pace  the 
room  in  his  restless  fashion. 
"I  had  cross-examined  Weymouth 
closely  regarding  the  phenomenon  of 
the  bell  ringing,  and  an  exhaustive 
search  of  the  premises  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  the  house  was  in  such  ex- 
cellent condition  that  from  ground  floor 
to  attic  there  was  not  a  solitary  crevice 
large  enough  for  a  mouse." 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been  staring 
very  foolishly  indeed,  for  Nayland 
Smith  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"A  mouse,  I  said,  Petrie!"  he  cried. 
"With  the  brace  and  bit  I  rectified  that 
matter.  I  made  the  holes  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  before  each  I  set  a  trap 
baited  with  a  piece  of  succulent,  toasted 
cheese.    Just  open  that  grip!" 

The  light  at  last  was  dawning  upon 
my  mental  darkness,  and  I  pounced 
upon  the  grip.  From  the  grip  I  began 
to  take  mouNt'traps!  Two  or  three  of 
them  were  still  set,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  greater  number  the  catches  had 
slipped.  Nine  I  took  out  and  placed 
upon  the  table,  and  all  were  empty.  In 
the  tenth  there  crouched,  panting,  its 
soft  furry  body  dank  with  perspira- 
tion, a  little  white  mouse! 

"Only  one  capture!"  cried  my  com- 
panion; "showing  how  well  fed  the  crea- 
tures were.    Examine  his  tail!" 

But  already  I  had  perceived  that  to 
which  Smith  would  draw  my  attention, 
and  the  mystery  of  the  "astral  bells" 
was  a  mystery  no  longer.  Bound  to  the 
little  creature's  tail,  close  to  the  root, 
with  fine  soft  wire  such  as  is  used  for 
making  up  buttonholes,  were  three  tiny 
silver  bells.  I  looked  across  at  my  com- 
panion in  speechless  surprise. 

"Almost  childish,  is  it  not?"  he  said. 
"Yet  by  means  of  this  simple  device  the 
Gables  has  been  emptied  of  occupant 
after  occupant.  There  was  small  chance 
of  the  trick  being  detected,  for,  as  I 
have  said,  there  was  absolutely  no  aper- 
ture from  roof  to  basement  by  means 
of  which  one  of  them  could  have  escaped 
into  the  building." 
"Then—" 

"They  were  admitted  into  the  wall 
cavities  and  the  rafters  from  some  cel- 
lar underneath,  Petrie,  to  which,  after 
a  brief  scamper  under  the  floors  and 
over  the  ceilings,  they  instinctively  re- 
turned for  the  food  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  receive,  and  for  which,  even 
had  it  been  possible  (which  it  was  not), 
they  had  not  occasion  to  forage." 

I,  too,  stood  up,  for  excitement  was 
growing  within  me.  I  took  up  the  piece 
of  silk  from  the  table. 

"Where  did  you  find  this?"  I  asked, 
my  eyes  upon  Smith's  keen  face. 

"In  a  sort  of  wine  cellar,  Petrie,"  he 
replied,  "under  the  stair.  There  is  no 
cellar  proper  to  the  Gables — at  least  no 
such  cellar  appears  in  the  plans." 

"But—" 

"But  yes!  It  must  be  part  of  some 
older  building  which  occupied  the  site 
before  the  Gables  was  built.  The  en- 
trance to  the  subterranean  portion  of 
the  building  is  in  the  wine  cellar. 
Of  this  we  have  at  least  two  evi- 
dences: the  finding  of  the  fragment 
of  silk  there  and  the  fact  that  in  one 
case  at  least — as  I  learned — the  light 
was  extinguished  in  the  library  unac- 
countably. This  could  only  have  been 
done  in  one  way:  by  manipulating  the 
main  switch,  which  is  also  in  the  wine 
cellar." 

"But,  Smith!"  I  cried,  "do  you  mean 
that  Fu-Manchu — " 

NAYLAND    SMITH   turned   in  his 
promenade  of  the  floor  and  stared 
into  my  eyes. 

"I  mean  that  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  has 
had  a  hiding  place  under  the  Gables  for 
an  indefinite  period!"  he  replied.  "I  al- 
ways suspected  that  a  man  of  his  genius 
■would  have  a  second  retreat  prepared 
for  him,  anticipating  the  event  of  the 
first  being  discovered.  Oh,  I  don't  doubt 
it!  The  place  probably  is  extensive, 
and  I  am  almost  certain— though  the 
point  has  to  be  confirmed — that  there 
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Father,  Mother,  Sister  and 
Brother — all  can  now  wear 


THE 


Hatch 

ONE-Button 

UNION  SUIT 

and  even  the  two-year-old  baby 
has  his  One- Button  Sleeping 
Garment 


THERE  are  fewer  buttons 
on  the  union  suits  of  the 
whole  family  now  than  there 
used  to  be  on  just  one  suit. 

For  the  Hatch  One-Button  Union  Suit, 
so  easy  to  slip  on  and  off,  so  free  from 
binding  and  sagging,  is  made  for  every 
member  of  the  family  in  all  weights  of 
cotton  and  wool.  The  mending  hag  is 
never  filled  with  underwear  in  the  family 
where  the  Hatch  One-Button  Union 
Suit  is  worn  by  every  member.  Think  of 
having  no  row  of  broken  or  lost  buttons 
to  replace  or  torn  buttonholes  to  mend. 

ThU  garment  is  featured  at  the 
best  haberdashers'  and  department 
stores,  but  if  you  cannot  get  it 
easily  and  quickly  send  us  your  size 
with  remittance  and  we  will  gladly 
supply   you    direct;    delivery  free. 

PriceM  : 

Men's  Suits-  $1.00,  H.25,  Jl.SO  11.75,  $2.00.  $2.50. 
BoT»'     "    — 50  cenu.  $1.00,  $1.2^ 
Ladwt'  "       $1.0f),  $1  25.  $2.00. 

Mi««e»'   "    —Alt  2.  75  cents  pins  10  cenH  each  even  year 

\f,  2\if  16. 

■  ■^ping  I  -  Akh  2.  ■>,  4  and  5,  50  cent*. 
'<rinenU  t     Atei  6,  7.  8,  9  and  10-75  cents. 


Our  illustrated  booklet 
'lescribing  the  complete 
line  of  winter  and  siim- 
r    weights    of  Hatch 

'  e-Biitton  Union  Suits 

ill  be  lent  free. 


Fuld  &  Hatch  Knitting  Company 
Albany,  New  York 


is  anothe}  entrance  from  the  studio 
further  along  the  road.  We  know  now 
why  our  searchings  in  the  East  End 
have  proved  futile;  he  has  been  lying 
low  in  this  burrow  at  Hampstead!" 

"But  the  hand,  Smith;  the  luminous 
hand — " 

Nayland  Smith  laughed  shortly. 

"Your  superstitious  fears  overcame 
you  to  such  an  extent,  Petrie — and  I 
don't  wonder  at  it;  the  sight  was  a 
ghastly  one — that  probably  you  don't 
remember  what  occurred  when  you 
struck  out  at  that  same  ghostly  hand?" 

"I  seemed  to  hit  something." 

"That  was  why  we  ran.  But  I  think 
our  retreat  had  all  the  appearance  of 
a  rout,  as  I  intended  that  it  should. 
Pardon  my  playing  upon  your  very  nat- 
ural fears,  old  man,  but  you  could  not 
have  simulated  panic  half  so  naturally! 
And  if  they  had  suspected  that  the  de- 
vice was  discovered  we  might  never 
have  quitted  the  Gables  alive.  It  was 
touch  and  go  for  a  moment." 

"But—" 

"Turn  out  the  light!"  snapped  my 
companion. 

Wondering  greatly,  I  did  as  he  de- 
sired. I  turned  out  the  light — and  in 
the  darkness  of  my  own  study  I  saw 
a  fiery  fist  being  shaken  at  me  threat- 
eningly! The  bones  were  distinctly  visi- 
ble, and  the  luminosity  of  the  flesh  was 
truly  ghastly.  "Turn  on  the  light 
again!"  cried  Smith. 

Deeply  mystified,  I  did  so — and  my 
friend  tossed  a  little  electric  pocket 
lamp  on  to  the  writing  table. 

""They  used  merely  a  small  electric 
lamp  fitted  into  the  handle  of  a  glass 
dagger,"  he  said  with  a  sort  of  con- 
tempt. "It  was  very  effective,  but  the 
luminous  hand  is  a  phenomenon  pro- 
ducible by  anyone  who  possesses  an  elec- 
tric torch." 

"The  Gables  will  be  watched?" 

"At  last,  Petrie,  I  think  we  have  Fu- 
Manchu — in  his  own  trap!" 

Cummins  of  Iowa 

.Continued  from  page  /.) 

later  conferred  upon  him  the  degrees 
of  A.M.  and  LL.D.  He  earned  enough 
during  the  vacation  season  at  his  trade 
or  at  teaching  to  pay  his  way  through 
school  for  the  year. 

When  he  was  nineteen  and  just  out 
of  college,  Cummins  was  a  slender 
stripling  weighing  scarcely  one  hundred 
pounds.  He  later  grew  seven  more 
inches  in  height.  About  that  time  some- 
body told  him  that  the  State  of  Iowa 
was  a  land  overflowing  with  oppor- 
tunity for  young  men  of  pluck  and 
energy.  So  Cummins  went  to  Iowa.  He 
borrowed  $200  from  his  father.  Cum- 
mins took  the  first  $200  he  could  save 
from  his  earnings  to  pay  back  that  loan. 
For  two  years  he  worked  part  of  his 
time  at  the  carpenter  trade  and  the 
rest  as  a  clerk  in  the  express  office  at 
McGregor.  Then  he  spent  a  short  time 
as  express  messenger.  After  that  he 
got  an  appointment  as  deputy  county 
surveyor  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Three 
months  later  he  became  a  railroad 
builder.  It  was  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Northern  Central  Michigan  Road 
that  he  met  his  wife.  Miss  Ida  L.  Gal- 
lery of  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

Cummins  caught  on  in  Des  Moines 
almost  from  the  first.  People  liked 
him  and  respected  him  even  though,  for 
the  purpose  of  hiding  his  comparative 
youthfulness,  he  had  grown  a  really 
atrocious  outfit  of  whiskers.  The  key 
to  his  success  as  a  young  lawyer  was, 
of  course,  the  simple  but  often  over- 
looked expedient  of  work.  He  worked 
all  the  time.  Yet  he  did  not  neglect  his 
social  duties.  To  oblige  his  wife  he 
went  to  receptions,  balls,  and  dinners. 
He  would  go  in  full  dress,  meet  every- 
body, see  everybody,  and  be  seen  by 
everybody — and  then  he  would  disap- 
pear. He  would  slip  away  and  drive 
to  the  office.  There,  in  evening  dress, 
he  would  crowd  in  two  or  three  hours 
of  hard  work.  When  he  thought  it  was 
about  time  for  the  party  to  break  up,  he 
dropped  in  again.  Few  ever  found  out 
that  he  had  been  to  his  office. 

And,  no  matter  how  late  the  party 
kept  him  up,  he  was  always  astir  by 
seven  the  next  morning.  By  8.30  he  was 
at  his  office.  During  the  years  he  has 
been  in  Washington  it  has  been  a  rare 
thing  for  him  to  reach  his  office  later 
than  nine  in  the  morning. 

P'or  the  last  year  Cummins  has  been 
less  active  in  Senate  legislation  than 
theretofore.  The  rea.son  is  that  his 
health  has  been  below  normal.  He  has 
kept  steadily  on  the  job — no  Senator  is 
more  punctual  in  attendance  than  Cum- 
mins— but  he  has  not  been  his  real  self. 


Try  It  and 
/or  yourself 

mat  a 


Pure  Soap 
/Will  Do 
For  ^ur  Skin 


Have  you  ever  considered  that  the  soft,  pink 
and    white   skin   of   childhood,    which    is  the 
heart's  desire  of.  almost  every  woman,  is  but  the 
natural,  healthy  condition  ? 

Its  charm  and  loveliness  need  no  cosmetic,  because  the 
delicate  pores  have  not  become  clogged  and  enlarged — they 
throw  off  the  impurities  which  are  the  chief  cause  of  bad  skin. 
Keeping  these  minute  pores  clearand  free  to  do  theirwork  is  the 
real  secret;  and  the  greatest  help  you  possibly  can  have  is  pure  soap. 

Use  a  pure  soap — Pears — freely,  every  day  and  plenty  of  hot  water. 
Rub  it  well  into  the  pores,  rinsing  thoroughly  with  warm  water,  with 
a  final  rinsing  of  cold — the  colder  the  better — and  you  will  have  no  need 
for  artificial  "aids  to  beauty." 

Follow  this  simple  treatment — not  spasmodically — but  faithfully  every 
day;  use  only  a  soap  that  is  known  for  its  purity  —  use  Pears'  Soap, 
which  is  world  famous  for  its  quality — and  you  will  be  delighted  with 
the  improvement  in  your  skin. 

Pears'  Soap 

Pears  is  the  very  best  and  purest  soap  that  it  is  possible  to  make  and  the 
most  economical.  Pears  is  all  pure  soap— not  almost  pure  but  absolutely 
pure,  and  it  lasts  twice  as  long  as  ordinary  soap.  You  cannot  buy  a  finer 
soap  at  any  price,  yet  Pears'  Unscented  is  sold  everywhere  at  not  over  15c 
a  cake. 


A.  &  F.  PEARS,  Ltd. 


I  th.- 


rid. 


Largest  manufacturers  of  high  grade  toilet  soaps  i 

Try  It  Now!  In  order  ihat  everyone  may  have  an  opporiuniiy  af  trying  this  delightful 
soap,  a  generous  trial  cake  of  Pears'  Unscented  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  four 
cents  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mailing.    Walter  Janvier,  425  C  Canal  St.,  NewYork 


*'All  rights  secured. 


One 

average  leather  shoe 
(man's)  weighs  fifteen 
ounces. 

T/iree  Comfy  Felt  Slippers,  a  man' s, 
a  woman's  and  a  child's,  weigh  only  seven  ounces 
—less  than  half  the  weight  of  one  shoe. 
When  you  are  resting,  rest  your  feet.     Pull  off  your  shoes 
and  slip  on  Comfys. 


DANXGREEN 


Felt 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off. 


made  of  extra  high  grade  Comfy  felt-a  light,  porous,  yielding  material  that  gives 
the  limit  of  comfort.  They  are  as  alluring  to  the  eye  as  they  are  restful  to  the 
feet.     Ask  your  best  local  merchant  for  Comfys. 

Give  lots  of  Comfys  at  Christmas— Often  the  very  people  who  may  need  the 
soft,  consoling  comfort  of  Comfys  most  are  the  very  last  to  thmk  of  buymg 
them  for  themselves.    Packed  in  beautiful  boxes. 

Order  direct  from  our  catalogNo.iaAl mailed  free) 
if  no  dealer  has  the  genuine  Coinfys  for  you. 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO..  Boston 

New  York  Office  ud  Stock  Room,  116  E.  13lh  St. 

Pleate  send  alt  orders  and  inquiries  to 
our  New  York  Ofjice 


Woman't  Peerleu 

Comfy.  Trimmed 
witb  ribbon  and 
pom-pom  in  colors 
ro  barmoriize.  In 
any  color. 

e  $1.S0 


Price  \ 


TRADE  MARK 


^danielcrkn) 
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(  When  "Palmolive"  s 
Was  Young 

3,000  years  ago  the  women  of  ancient  Egypt,  skilled 
in  toilet  arts,  learned  the  wonderful  cleansing  qualities  of 
Palm  and  Olive  oils.  . 

While  ihdr  "Palmolive"  was  necessarily  a  crude  combination 
of  these  oils  in  their  natural  state,  modern  women,  inheritors  of 
this  invaluable  discovery,  enjoy  their  combination  in  PALMOLIVE 
SOAP,  made  of  the  famous  Palm  and  Olive  oils. 

Thus  the  fame  of  the  first  Palmolive  has  survived  the 
centuries,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation — 

From  the  time  when  Cleopatra  ruled  to  the  present  day  popularity 
of  the  "PALMOLIVE  Doctrine  of  Soap  and  Water." 

Next  in  popularity  comes  PALMOLIVE  SHAMPOO,  the  liquid 
Palmolive  prepared  to  make  the  proper  care  of  the  hair  easy. 

Ask.  also,  for  PALMOLIVE  CREAM,  a  delightful  cold  cream  which 
softens  and  invigorates  the  skin. 

To  make  th»  acquaintance  of  all  three  accept  our 

THREEFOLD  SAMPLE  OFFER. -A  miniature  cake  of  PALMOUVE  SOAP, 
bottle  of  SfHAMPOO  and  tube  of  CREAM,  attractively 
packed,  mailed  on  receipt  of  five  2-cent  stamps.  Address 

B.  J.  JOHNSON  SOAP  CO.,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Canadian  Factory 
155-157  George  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


You  knoiv  this  trade-mark  through  National 
Periodical  Adnjeiiising 


'TPHE  purpose  of  a  trade- 
mark  or  trade  name  on 
goods  is  to  identify  them,  so 
that  the  buyer  may  know  the 
origin  of  the  goods,  may  have 
a  convenient  means  of  getting 
the  same  goods  a  second  time 
if  he  is  pleased,  or  of  fixing 
the  responsibility  for  his  dis- 
appointment, if  he  finds  the 
goods  to  be  inferior. 

The  purpose  of  national 
advertising  is  to  make  widely 
known  the  names  and  trade- 
marks of  goods  upon  which 
the  manufacturer  places  this 
stamp  of  his  responsibility — 
this  sign  of  his  willingness  to 
be  judged  by  the  quality  of 
his  goods.  The  trade-mark 
identifies  the  goods — adver- 
tising makes  them  known. 
The  two  things  work  together 
automatically  for  higher  stand- 
ards of  quality. 


It  is  obvious  that  when 
goods  can  be  identified  by  the 
purchaser  they  are  as  easy  to 
avoid  a  second  time  as  they  are 
to  buy — therefore,  second  and 
subsequent  sales  will  depend 
upon  the  satisfaction  of  the 
buyer  with  his  first  purchase. 

Advertising  reduces  the 
cost  of  selling  superior  goods, 
because  it  introduces  such 
goods  to  millions  of  new  cus- 
tomers whose  second  and  sub- 
sequent purchases  more  than 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  intro- 
duction. Advertising  is  death 
to  inferior  goods,  because  in- 
ferior goods  do  not  make  per- 
manent customers. 

Trade-marks  and  national  ad- 
vertising are  the  two  greatest 
public  servants  in  business  today. 
Their  whole  tendency  is  to  raise 
qualities  and  standardize  them, 
while  reducing  prices  and  stabil- 
izing them. 


Collier! 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

MEMBER  OF  THE  QUOIN  CLUB 

THE     NATIONAL     PERIODICAL  ASSOCIATION 


Thii  ii  Ihr  F.ighlrtnth  of  a  SerUs  0/  Tradt-Mark  Ad-i'trtisimrnll  in  Collitr'!. 


This  led  him  to  look  about  for  .some 
form  of  exercise.  Years  ago  he  was  a 
tennis  enthusiast,  but  now  at  sixty-five 
he  turned  to  golf.  He  had  devoted  him- 
self almo.st  exclusively  to  work  for  so 
many  years  that  he  seemed  to  approach 
a  golf  links  almost  with  a  sense  of 
shame.  He  dislikes  to  be  photographed 
on  the  links. 

Just  the  same,  Cummins  has  made 
golf  his  hobby.  He  plays  golf  rain  or 
shine.  He  is  the  first  man  on  the  course 
in  the  afternoon  and  usually  the  last  to 
leave.  Once  on  the  links,  Cummins  is 
a  big  boy.  He  casts  aside  dignity;  he 
laughs  and  shouts. 

Cummins  is  a  genial  person  once  he 
removes  himself  from  the  atmosphere  of 
work.  On  a  trip  he  is  an  excellent  com- 
panion. He  always  wants  to  do  the 
ordering  and  to  pay  for  everything. 
Persons  traveling  with  Cummins  on  a 
speaking  trip  have  to  resort  to  strategy 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  bills. 

Like  many  other  men  who  enter  poli- 
tics without  the  backing  of  wealth, 
Cummins  has  sacrificed  much  to  remain 
in  public  life.  His  intimate  friends  say 
that  aside  from  his  home  he  has  little 
or  nothing  laid  aside  as  a  competence 
for  old  age.  As  a  leading  lawyer  of 
Iowa  he  could  have  amassed  a  com- 
fortable fortune.  But  whatever  he  had 
when  he  was  first  drawn  into  politics 
has  gradually  disappeared  during  the 
fifteen  years  comprising  the  active  part 
of  his  political  career.  For  Cummins  is 
a  free  spender. 

After  his  arrival  in  Washington, 
Cummins  almost  immediately  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  In- 
surgent Senators.  Probably  the  most 
important  thing  he  has  done  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  his  work  on  the  committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  in  the  winter  of 
1910-11  when  the  committee  drafted  an 
amendment  to  the  railroad-rate  law. 
Cummins  had  certain  ideas  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  give  the  law  teeth; 
it  was  his  ideas  that  finally  prevailed 
and  made  the  law  what  it  is  to-day. 


Briefly,  Cummins's  plan  was  to  place 
the  burden  of  proof  entirely  on  the  rail- 
roads to  show  the  reasonableness  of  any 
proposed  rate  increase. 

There  were  numerous  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  at  these  Albert 
Baird  Cummins  not  only  .showed  the 
posse.ssion  of  a  keen  insight  into  the 
legal  aspects  involved,  but  also  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  intricate  ways 
and  habits  of  the  .so-called  trusts.  Cum- 
mins did  a  good  deal  of  the  examining 
of  witnesses.  On  hand  for  the  rail- 
roads were  many  of  the  foremost  rail- 
road attorneys  of  the  country.  All 
the.se  went  away  favorably  and  deeply 
impressed  with  the  preparedness  and 
competence  of  Cummins  to  handle  his 
end  of  the  situation. 

Cummins  once  played  a  part  in  the 
fight  for  rate  regulation  that  seems 
to  be  little  known  about.  In  1904  there 
was  held  in  St.  Louis  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Law  Reform  Convention, 
backed  by  several  hundred  commercial 
organizations.  It  was  the  sense  of  the 
convention  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commision  should  have  the  right 
to  regulate  rates.  Three  State  gov- 
ernors, Cummins,  La  Follette,  and  Van 
Sant,  were  selected  by  the  convention  to 
call  on  President  Roosevelt  and  ask 
him  to  include  in  his  presidential  mes- 
sage a  paragraph  on  rate  regulation. 
Roosevelt  told  them  that  he  had  al- 
ready taken  care  of  that  point  in  his 
message.    He  showed  them  an  outline. 

"Mr.  President,"  Cummins  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "your  message  is  all  right 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  wish  you  could 
see  your  way  clear  to  put  in  one  addi- 
tional line  saying  that  no  rates  fixed  by 
the  railroads  should  become  operative 
until  approved  by  the  commission." 

And  Rocsevelt  did  put  that  line  in. 

Collier's  for  next  week  will  contain, 
among  other  features,  "The  Last  of  the 
Golf  Barons,"  by  Grantland  Rice,  and 
"Merry  England  in  War  Time,"  by  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 


Spy  and  Superspy 

(  Continued  from  page  6  ) 
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"We'll  take  the  room,"  I  said.  "Please 
.send  up  our  bags.  By  the  way,  what 
is  vour  charge  for  this  room?" 

Bass  was  making  an  examination  of 
the  double  windows,  preparatory  to 
breaking  a  pane  or  so  and  letting  in  the 
outer  stench.  The  big  Jewess  stepped 
nearer  to  me,  her  vivid  smile  reddening. 

"Twenty  rubles  a  day,"  she  replied 
softly. 

"What?"  I  said. 

Twenty  rubles  is  about  ten  dollars. 
The  value  of  the  room,  as  prices  run  in 
provincial  Russia,  was  about  a  ruble  a 
day;  war  emergencies  might  lift  it  to 
two  rubles.   But  twenty  rubles! 

She  came  yet  nearer;  her  smile  con- 
fidential and  full  of  a  wily  comprehen- 
sion. 

>►>  "It  is  a  fine  room,"  she  said.  "A  quiet 
room — a  very  private  room!  The  cab- 
man— he  is  my  son-in-law;  no  one  will 
know  you  have  come  here" — this  with 
a  graphic  glance  that  traveled  over  our 
foreign  clothes  of  khaki  and  added  up 
the  completeness  of  our  outward  ap- 
pearance like  a  sum  in  arithmetic — 
"and" — sinking  the  unctuous  tones  of 
her  voice  to  a  whisper — "your  passports 
will  not  go  to  the  police." 

Her  glittering  and  pregnant  eye  hyp- 
notized me;  it  was  with  an  effort  that 
I  evaded  it  to  translate  to  Bass.  Even 
then  I  had  not  completely  understood. 
"She  thinks  we're  crooks  or  something," 
I  concluded. 

What  she  really  thought — she  and  the 
driver  of  our  cab — was  that  we  were 
German  spies  impudently  and  openly 
protruding  ourselves  into  that  foul  town 
which  circumstance  had  translated  into 
the  pivot  of  a  campaign.  We,  who  came 
by  train,  who  wore  clothes  as  different 
from  those  of  a  Russian  soldier  as  is  the 
costume  of  a  Fijian  from  that  of  a  New 
Yorker,  who  spoke  their  tongue  halting- 
ly but  were  fluent  in  German — we  were 
guests  to  receive  unquestioningly.to  har- 
bor in  secret,  to  treasure  and  pillage.  Our 
door,  the  door  of  the  room  that  was 
charged  to  us  at  twenty  rubles  a  day, 
was,  I  remember,  at  the  end  of  the  nar- 
row and  odorous  corridor;  to  reach  it, 
we  passed  many  closed  doors.  I  wonder 
now  what  cogwheels  of  conspiracy 
those  shut  doors  withheld — what  pass- 
ports the  police  never  saw! 

That  night — Grodno  having  proved 
barren — we  boarded  a  train  for  Vilna, 
and  by  daylight  we  were  prisoners,  upon 
the  charge  of  being  German  spies  in 
disguise.  There  was  no  seat  to  be  had 
in  the  train  we  had  boarded;  we  were 


squatted  upon  our  grips  in  the  corridor 
of  it.  The  bitterness  of  dawn,  gray  as 
ashen,  when  the  slow  train  halted  upon 
a  wilderness  of  tracks  a  mile  short  of 
the  depot,  found  a  couple  of  infantry- 
men with  fixed  bayonets  ready  to  re- 
ceive us.  The  towns  might  be  salted  by 
the  Germans  with  spies  and  traitors, 
but  to  be  suspect  upon  the  railway  was 
to  fall  into  the  strong,  impersonal 
hands  of  the  army.  Bass  had  papers- 
letters  from  Colonel  Roosevelt,  from 
Mr.  Bryan,  and  so  forth,  each  accom- 
panied by  a  typewritten  translation, 
vouched  for  by  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  Consulate  at  Warsaw: 
I  had  my  British  passport.  They  served 
for  nothing. 

No  man  can  know  Russia  till  he  has 
been  poor  there  and  a  prisoner  there. 
To  be  poor  is  to  be  on  an  equality  with 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  its  people  and 
thereby  to  command  sympathy  and  aid 
at  sight  from  everyone  else  who  knows 
what  it  is  to  be  without  money.  And  to 
be  a  prisoner  is  to  share  the  lot  of  a 
smaller  but  yet  considerable  percentage 
of  the  population.  Upon  this  occasion 
we  suffered  detention  only  for  a  day; 
by  evening  we  had  bullied  and  brazened 
our  way  to  a  responsible  officer  and 
were  set  at  liberty;  but  it  was  a  won- 
derful day. 

There  is  a  new  sensation  to  be  gained 
by  being  marched  through  a  crowd  that 
snarls  at  the  sight  of  one  and  closes  in 
around   one   with   cries   and  threats. 
"German  spies!"   The  word  ran  before 
us  and  the  station   building  spouted 
forth  throngs  of  sightseers  who  needed 
only  a  prompting  to  be  ripe  for  lynching 
us.    Then — for  we  had  demanded  the 
right  to  drink  tea  before  doing  any- 
thing else — there  was  the  great  refresh- 
ment hall  where  we  took  nourishment 
under  guard  and  under  the  eyes  of  the 
crowd  that  piled  up  ten  feet  away  and 
stared  with  still  eyes  and  a  sheer  dead- 
weight of  heavy  curiosity.    At  a  table 
close   by,    one    officer,    a    huge  man 
wrapped  in  yard  upon  yard  of  gray, 
gilt-buttoned  greatcoat,  creaked  round 
upon  his  chair  and  sat  like  a  monument, 
to  all  appearance  hypnotized  by  ou: 
mere  aspect.    And  next  the  march  i: 
procession  to  the  gendarmerie,  when 
we  were  delivered  over  into  the  prac 
ticed  hands  of  the  red-braided,  big,  seri 
ous  men  who  do  the  political  side 
Russia's  police  work.    Here  our  paper^ 
were  called  for,  produced,  examined,  ancP' 
rejected  as  insufficient;  men  with  pa- 
pers as  sound  as  ours  had  proved  them- 
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Camphell  S)Giachahle  Tlpholsioi^ 


Full  Dress  for  Motor  Cars! 


WHAT  a  Paris  frock  does  for  a  wo- 
man, Campbell  Detachable  Uphol- 
stery does  for  a  motor  car — classes  it. 

Over  the  shabby  upholstery  of  last 
year's  car,  or  the  shining  newness  of  this 
year's,  it  works  a  genuine  transforma- 
tion. At  a  stroke,  it  gives  the  interior 
trim  a  luxurious  look,  a  soft  warmth  and 
tone^  found  only  in  the  finest  limousines. 

There  is  a  set  specially  designed  for  practi- 
cally every  model  of  every  car.  It  fits  over 
the  regular  upholstery  like  the  upholstery  it- 
self, becoming  in  appearance  an  inherent  part 
of  the  car  body.  Any  one  can  install  it — no 
alterations  are  necessary.  With  a  snap  of  its 
fasteners  you  adjust  each  hand-tailored  part 
over  seats,  backs,  arms  and  doors.  With  equal 
ease  you  slip  it  off  for  cleaning. 


There  is  the  same  satisfaction  in  owning  a 
car  equipped  with  Campbell  Detachable  Up- 
holstery that  there  is  in  being  faultlessly  dressed. 
There  is  an  added  comfort  and  a  very  practical 
satisfaction  in  the  always  cool,  always  clean 
seats.  If  you  are  buying  a  new  car,  ask  to  see 
it  equipped  in  this  latest  style.  If  you  want 
to  make  an  old  car  look  like  new  again,  order 
its  particular  set  of  Campbell  Detachable 
Upholstery  from  your  dealer — today. 

Write  for  folder  of  fabric  samples 

Campbell  Detachable  Up- 
holstery is  made  in  a  variety  of 
smart  motor  fabrics  and  linens, 
to  harmonize  with  cars  of  every 
color.  Send  for  folder,  showing 
actual  samples,  and  price  list. 
With  it  we  will  send  the  name 
of  the  nearest  dealer  who  can 
supply   you.     Address  'I'HK 

Pekkins-Camfbkll  Co., 
647  Broadway, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Linih  for  the  name  Campbell 
on  the  fasleneri. 
It  is  the  quality  mark  oj 
f^enuine  Campbell  Detachable 
Upholstery 


The 
Perkins- 
Campbell  Co. 

647  Broadway, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Please  send,  without 
cost  to  me,  folder  of 
samples  of  Detachable 
Upholstery. 


Name 


Street 


City 
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The  Conklin 

Dealer 
will  fit  your  hand 


FINL  STATIONERY 


There  is  a  Dealer 
in  your  town 

If  you  do  not  know  who  he  is,  write 
us  and  we  will  send  you  free 
with  our  reply  a  useful 
writing  novelty. 

The  Conklin  Dealer  is  not 
only  a  merchant,  he  is  an 
expert  fitter  of  pens  to  hands. 
His  Conklin  stock  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  pen  points  in 
all  styles  and  sizes;  he  can 
furnish  you  with  a  pen  that 
will  exactly  fit  your  hand- 
writing expression. 

Furthermore,  he  knows  the 
inside  mechanism  of  all  self- 
filling  pens  and  he  will  demon- 
strate to  you  the  unique  sim- 
plicity of 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 


He  will  show  you  that  its  filling 
device — the  famous  "Crescent- 
Filler" — is  wholly  devoid  of  any- 
thing delicate  or  intricate.  No 
springs  or  hinges — no  pivots  or 
separate  parts.  He  knows  that 
the  Conklin  is  not  an  experiment, 
but  has  been  proven  by  seventeen 
years'  use  by  over  a  million  satis- 
fied users — the  only  self-filler  that 
has  had  the  "acid  test"  of  time. 

The  Conklin  Dealer  will  gladly 
Siive  you  an  ironclad  guarantee 
on  the  "Crescent- Filler" — it  is 
the  filler  that  cannot  wear  out, 
break  or  get  out  of  order,  whether 
you  use  it  twelve  months  ortwelve 
years.  Conklins  are  $2.50,  .$3.00, 
$4.00,  $5.00  and  up,  all  self-filling; 
all  non-leakable.  The 
Conklin  Dealer  in  your 
town  may  be  a  stationer, 
a  jeweler  or  a  druggist. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

290  CoDklin  BIdg. ,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

BO.STO.V  WINNIPEG. CAN. 

C9  Tem/jle  I'lace     :ne  Donald  Street 
DKNVKR         HA  N  FltANfrSCO 
700-12I1  E  <t-  f  Bldij.   CTJ  MdTl.i  l  street 


selves  unsound  within  i-ecent  days.  The 
detail  of  all  that  happened  during 
that  strange  day  has  no  place  in  this 
article.  What  was  strange  was  the  in- 
terpreter who  was  provided  for  us — a 
handsome  blond  gendarme  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Suvalki  near  the 
border,  a  man  whose  mother  tongue 
was  German,  in  which  language  we 
communicated  with  him,  the  whole  of 
whose  sympathies  were  German,  who 
was  anxious  to  aid  and  advise  us  just 
so  long  as  he  believed  we  were  what 
we  were  accused  of  being— German 
spies.  And  late  in  the  evening,  after  a 
searching  examination  by  an  officer  of 
the  staff,  we  were  .set  at  liberty. 

"Do  you  call  clothes  like  these  a  dis- 
guise?" we  argued,  during  the  inquiry. 
"Would  spies  go  about  like  this?" 

He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  fea- 
tures and  manners  and  mind  all  seemed 
clenched  tight  upon  a  single  point  of 
purpose.  He  gave  us  a  hard  quick  look. 

"They  might,"  he  answered.  "No  two 
spies  are  alike." 

It  was — we  discovered  it  afterward — 
the  open  season  for  spies.  From  East 
Prussia  a  German  army  had  smashed 
its  way  through  Wirballen  toward 
Kovno,  cutting  off  a  couple  of  divi-sions 
of  retreating  Russians  and  giving  to  a 
strategic  withdrawal  the  momentary 
color  of  a  disaster.  There  had  been  a 
concentration  by  the  strategic  railways 
on  the  German  side  of  the  frontier  of 
which  the  Russian  intelligence  depart- 
ment should  have  been  informed;  it  had 
not  been  so  informed.  The  Germans 
had  known  too  much,  the  Russians  too 
little;  a  great  web  of  treachery  and 
espionage  had  enmeshed  the  whole  situ- 
ation, an  elaborate  organization  which 
had  its  head  in  an  office  in  Petrograd 
and  its  tentacles  in  every  department 
and  almost  every  rank  of  the  army. 

The  whole  truth  of  that  conspiracy 
and  the  list  of  the  conspirators  are 
known  only  in  the  General  Staff  and  in 
the  ministeries;  it  will  be  wise  to  be 
discreet  about  names  till  they  are 
vouched  for  by  the  official  account.  But 
the  facts  in  the  main  are  these : 

The  plot  was  originated  in  Stock- 
holm, the  metropolis  of  espionage  in  this 
war,  by  German  agents  who  had  viewed 
the  possibility  of  turning  to  account  the 
strong  pro-German  elements  in  the  Rus- 
sian bureaucracy  and  army  which  had 
survived  the  Grand  Duke's  vigorous 
surgery.  These  were  still  powerful; 
German  culture,  German  capital  and 
the  driving  power  and  pertinacity  of 
the  German  character  are  the  blood  in 
the  arteries  of  official  and  commercial 
Russia.  Money  was  provided  to  the 
amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
rubles  ($200,000)  ;  and  since,  at  such  a 
time,  a  sum  of  this  size  needed  an  ex- 
planation, it  was  paid  into  the  hands  of 
a  Petrograd  firm  of  advertising  agents 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  buying  up 
poster  stations  in  the  larger  towns. 

It  bought,  instead,  men — of  all  sizes 
and  values.  Among  the  chief  of  them 
was  one  whose  name  is  not  in  doubt 
one  Miassoyedoff,  a  colonel  of  gen- 
darmes at  the  frontier,  holding  local 
and  temporary  rank  as  a  general.  It 
was  he  that  General  Russki  sent  for 
one  morning  to  his  quarters  at  Kovno 
whither  he  had  come  to  take  in  hand 
the  new  situation  created  by  the  too- 
facile  German  victory  and  advance. 
Miassoyedoff  was  a  man  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  a  graying  beard, 
stout,  loudly  peremptory — a  noisy,  im- 


portant man  and  a  traitor  to  the  bone. 
Russki  is  slight,  small,  and  sallow,  with 
spectacles  and  a  weedy  mustache,  a  typ- 
ical figure  of  the  modern  professor  gen- 
eral. Upon  the  arrival  of  the  other,  he 
announced  to  him  briefly  that  he  pro- 
posed to  give  him  leave  of  absence. 

For  Miassoyedoff  it  was  a  thunder- 
bolt; he  could  not  leave;  he  dared  not; 
his  hands  held  a  hundred  loose  ends  of 
the  conspiracy  in  which  he  moved;  to 
lay  them  down  was  disaster.  He  pro- 
tested; he  had  not  applied  for  leave 
and  did  not  want  it;  Russki  watched 
him  through  his  glasses  while  he  spoke. 

Russki,  I  fancy,  could  never  be  very 
imposing  or  redoubtable;  his  power  is 
of  the  mind  rather  than  of  the  person- 
ality. But  none  the  less,  I  think  there 
must  have  been  terror  for  Miassoyedoff 
in  the  quietude  and  scrutiny  of  the 
small,  spectacled  man  who  is  Russia's 
greatest  commander.  And  when  Russki 
spoke  again,  he  kneiv. 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid  you  must  go,"  said 
Russki,  and  signed  to  the  waiting  aid- 
de-camp  to  admit  the  men  who  were  to 
march  Miassoyedoff  away. 

During  his  trial,  Miassoyedoff  con- 
fessed— a  full  avowal  such  as  a  criminal 
of  that  type  is  prone  to  make  under 
pressure,  bidding  for  the  mercy  of  his 
judges  with  the  betrayal  of  his  asso- 
ciates. It  was  an  amazing  story;  the 
Germans  had  certainly  got  wonderful 
value  for  their  .$200,000.  The  advance 
and  occupation  of  Wirballen  had  been 
facilitated  by  information  from  Mias- 
soyedoff of  the  exact  number  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  Russian  troops;  a  railway 
officer  had  been  corrupted  so  to  ar- 
range matters  that  a  large  quantity  of 
stores  and  an  ambulance  train,  includ- 
ing the  French  ambulance  and  its  per- 
sonnel, had  fallen  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  Plans  existed  for  further  be- 
trayal; the  traitors  numbered  scores,  if 
not  hundreds;  every  disloyal  and  briba- 
ble man  in  the  huge  Russian  army 
seemed  to  be  in  it.  There  were  designs 
for  sending  information  to  the  enemy 
by  dropping  canisters  of  papers  from 
aeroplanes,  for  communication  by  se- 
cret telephones,  for  furnishing  false 
news  to  the  intelligence  department. 
The  road  was  to  be  opened  to  Kovno,  to 
Vilna,  to  the  Niemen,  for  a  great  flank 
movement  that  should  uncover  Warsaw. 
I  am  told  that  the  Miassoyedoff  con- 
spiracy was  betrayed  by  a  man  who, 
having  taken  all  he  could  get  of  the 
$200,000,  departed  immediately  to  the 
nearest  staff  officer  and  told  him  the 
whole  story.  The  sum  of  the  affair  was 
that  the  Grand  Duke  was  able  to  carry 
to  completion  his  work  of  eradicating 
the  German  sympathizers  in  high  office 
— and  that,  following  the  courts-martial, 
Miassoyedoff  and  a  number  of  his  con- 
federates were  duly  hanged. 

The  war  on  the  Russian  front  has  di- 
vided itself  into  many  phases.  But  two 
factors  fight  on,  on  the  Russian  side.  Of 
these,  the  first  is  material;  it  is  the 
quality  of  mere  immensity  of  Russia's 
territory  and  resources.  A  land  that 
can  be  invaded,  but  never  occupied,  an 
army  which  can  suffer  gigantic  losses 
and  replace  them  indefinitely — these 
compose  a  material  strength  that  not 
even  Germany's  superb  force  can  equal. 
The  second  is  moral  and  less  easy  to 
estimate  or  express;  it  is  the  character 
of  that  Russia  that  remains  when  Ger- 
man influences  and  elements  are  re- 
moved, the  great  dumb  spirit  of  a  na- 
tion whose  history  is  in  the  future. 


Sanguinary  Jeremiah 


(  Continued  from  page  9  i 


stand  to  ask  him  if  he  had  bet  on  Jere- 
miah. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  removing  his 
battered  slouch  hat,  "I  give  you  my 
word,  I  never  went  near  that  betting 
ring  but  once  to-day,  and  that  was  to  bet 
on  a  real  boss.  'Elisha!'  I  says,  and  I 
shoved  it  at  'em.  Judges,  they  laughed 
at  me.  They  wouldn't  take  a  cent.  Not 
a  cent!  And  I  was  so  mad — " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  presiding  judge, 
soothingly,  "but  how  do  you  account  for 
Jeremiah  bleeding  in  his  work  this 
morning  and  running  such  a  good  race 
this  afternoon?" 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Old  Man  Curry,  "I 
don't  account  for  it.  Solomon  was  the 
smartest  man  that  ever  lived,  I  reckon, 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  things  he  never 
figured  out.  I  reckon  now,  if  he'd  been 
in  this  business — " 

"Good-by,  Mr.  Curry,"  said  the  pre- 
siding judge,  "and  good  luck!" 

The  Bald-faced  Kid  might  see  mira- 
cles with  his  eyes,  but  there  was  that 
about  him  which  demanded  explanation. 
Chastened  in  spirit,  utterly  humble  and 


cast  down,  he  called  upon  Old  Man 
Curry.  He  found  him  seated  in  his 
tackle  room,  reading  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern. 

"Come  in,  Frank.  .  .  .  Got  the  Lu- 
nacy Board  with  you?" 

"Don't  rub  it  in.  And  if  you  can 
spare  the  time,  I  wish  you'd  tell  me 
what  you've  been  up  to  wdth  Jeremiah." 

"Oh,  Jeremiah.  Well,  now,  he's  a  bet- 
ter boss  than  some  folks  think.  There 
wasn't  anything  wrong  with  him  but 
just  them  little  bleedin'  spells.  When  I 
got  him  cured  of  those — " 

"Cured!  Was  he  cured  this  morning? 
Didn't  I  see  him  bleed  all  over  the 
place?" 

"You  saw  some  blood,  yes  .  .  .  Frank, 
I  wish't  you  wouldn't  interrupt  me  when 
I'm  talkin'.  .  .  .  Well,  about  three  weeks 
ago  I  met  up  with  a  man  that  claimed 
he  had  a  remedy  to  cure  bleeders.  I  let 
him  try  his  hand  on  Jeremiah  and  he 
done  a  good  job.  Since  then  we've  been 
workin'  the  black  rascal  at  two  in  the 
mornin'  when  all  you  wise  folks  was  in 
bed.  ...  Of  course,  I  didn't  want  any- 


Listerine  is  a  superior  den- 
tifrice, because  it  is  liquid.  A 
liquid  can  protect  those  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth  which  the 
brush  cannot  cleanse. 

A  tooth  which  is  decayed  on  its 
side  or  rear  surface  is  just  as  un- 
sound as  a  tooth  which  is  decayed 
on  its  front  surface. 

Sound  Teeth 
Promote  Better  Health 

Brush  your  teeth  with 

(The  Safe  Antiseptic) 
— then  use  diluted  Listerine  to  rinse 
your    mouth   and   spaces  between 
your  teeth. 

Listerine,  the  liquid  an- 
tiseptic, is  a  household 
necessity.  It  should  be 
employed  to  prevent  infec- 
tion of  cuts  and  wounds: 
its  use  after  shaving  is 
beneficial  and  agreeable. 

Avoid  substitutes;  refuse 
imitations  in  ordinary 
medicine  bottles.  Demand 
the  genuine  Listerine  in 
original  package — -round 
bottle  —  brown  wrapper. 

Sold  Everywhere 

Four  Sizes: 
15c,  25c,  50c,  $1.00 

Made  and  Owned  in  America 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Toronto,  Canada 


Is  Bran 

Unpopular 

In  your  home? 

If  so,  change  the  bran  food. 
Make  bran  inviting.  You  can  t 
afford  to  omit  it. 

Pettijohn's  is  a  breakfast  dainty 
made  of  soft  wheat  flaked.  In  a 
luscious  food  it  hides  25%  of  bran. 

The  bran  is  in  flake  form, 
which  makes  it  efficient  It  is  soft 
and  tender.  Bran  in  this  form  is 
a  welcome  dish.  It  becomes  a 
constant  food,  as  it  should  be. 
Try  it. 

Rolled  Wheat  with  Bran  Flakes 

Most  grocers  have  it.  Any  grocer 
will  get  it.    Per  package,  15c. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
Chicago 


LAW 


STUDY  AT  HOME 
BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

Only  recognizetl  reflident  law  school  in  U.  S..  ('onferrliiK  Degree  of 
Itftche'lor  of  (<aw8— LL.B  — by  eorresponileoce.  Only  law  school  in 
U.  S.  comlucting  ■timdiird  resident  Bclinnl  an. I  givlt)g  sam**  iii»traf- 
(i..n,  by  mail.  Over  450  elnH-i-oom  leetttres.  Faculty  of  over  30 
prominent  lawyers.  Gusraotee  to  prepare  gr-idiiates  to  pais  bar  ri- 
atiiin.ition.  Only  law  school  giving;  Complete  t'ourte  in  Oratnr.t  nnd 
Public  Spenktng.  School  highly  eii-lorseil  and  reromniended  by  iUtu 
Omdals  II"isines8  Men,  Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Only  mstiiu- 
ti  'ti  ot  iis  kiii'i  in  the  world.  Send  tOilriv  for  l.jirge  H-indiomely 
llln^tnited  Prokperliifi.  Specii!  courses  for 'iJu-inesfl  Men  nnd  H.-ii-kprs. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  UW.  454  Advertising  BIdg..  Chicago,  III 
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riedmont  Red  leiliir 

I  he-itS  protect  furs,  woul- 
ene  and  pluuirt  from  mothe. 
niic«.diiat  and  (lamp.  FintBl 
Xiiias,  birthdav  or  weddin; 
gifl.  15  diiys  free  trlnl. 
IVi  ite  fitr  fcif/  new  catalog^  new 
_  stylfH.     Poapaid  /ref. 

Piedmont  Red  C«dar  Cbeit  Co  ,  Dept.  S'^.  Statesvllle,  N,  C. 
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^^rO  wonder  so 
^  many  men 
wear  PARIS  G/5RTERS. 
They're  mighty 
comfortahle  and 
serviceahle;  tliey 
last  a  long  time 

25  and  50  cents 

Better  look  for  tte  name  on 
tlie  back  o{  tLe  skield  when 
you  buy.  Hats  an  easy 
way  to  make  sure  ttat  you  re 
getting  wbat  you  want. 

A.  Stein  &  Co. 

Makers  Children  !.  HICKORY  Garter* 
Chicago  New  York 


$Q  a  Box 


The 
Smart 
Set 


Send  $3  and  15c  for  postage  for  three 

DURO  Guaranteed  Shirts 

•  n<1  »  h.i.>l...ni-  lira  to  in.l^h.  M:m^  Inrk  i/  KH  n»  rrprr- 
mml"!.  DI'Kf>  i«titrti.  are  enmr^uW^iX  lo  w»-Mr  -Ix  rri'iiitliM  wilh- 
..111  .hrli.klnit,  U.llns  or  rlppllic  <>r  new  .hlrt«  tree.  Pllif.t 
white  inrral..  c.>«l-.llj|p  nhlrta  A •....r!.''!  Iie»l  ripen.  Bill.-, 
I.Urk  and  U»»n<ler,  Cnff«  •tl«rhe.l,  >tllTor  «»rt  turnc'l  h«.  k 
aa  waiii.-.|.  H»n4-Uiiii>lered  and  very  r»«lilnij«ble.  Slie«  14 
I'.  iTl4.  SIer»e«  «a,  7U,  S5.  Tie.  .r-  -tyll.h  wl<le-n.|  «llk 
f'>.ir-lii-haiid>.    Order  l.^l^X.     HU-li.!'!  Bank  Kerererirei. 

DURO  Catalogue  in  each  box 

COODELL  *  CO..  Room  43.  I5«  Ea>(  34lh  St.,  New  York 


You  like  to  go 

Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 

17(^11  -tir*-|y  j<Hi  will  i  iijoy  tli-  JSn- 
\\nnm\  Hporl n  M>iu«/iMf;  wi(|i  Mn 
\m  ri<-)tly  |||i]NtrM('-(]  \tn«e*,  fill)  lo 
•Ttlowlnir  with  liit^ieHtliiKMtorl'-H 
ifl    VAhiaMe    ti>roriiiatlon  alfoiit 
iriM,  IWhlriv  tArklc,  r-Amp  oulfliH— 
i*-  l»ene  |>Ur«(i  to  (to  for  fl*i)i  aikI 
tni*?,  Aiifl  ft   IhotiRsiKj   aiifl  oik* 
Hlii»lil«r   "  Ifow    lo "    hiiiU  for 
"l/orUm^li.    T)i«f  Nnllnnnl  Sportn- 
mnn  U  Jum  Ilk'*  a  1,1/  ramp-ni*- 
iii  tti^  woodfi  whTP  IhotmaiHlt  of 
Koorl    rcllowH    Kalht-r   oiir<!  a 
til  aiKl  Mplii  Rtlrrtiiff  yai  tin 
nt  tli»flr  (!Xf>*^rlfri^f M  wllh 
rofi,  flojc,    rifle    aiuj  kmu. 
All  IIiIm  for  I.lc  a  copy 
o(  11.00  for  a  whole 
ir  with  watch  fob. 

Special  Offer 

2.V  In 
•  l«i..|,-„rr<,l  n  l..r 
»  ll.iee  ni..nlli.' 
'rial  Miil.Mrrlp- 
ll'.n  K,  II,. 

N|H>rlani»n 

»li.|  we  will  ..end 

FREE  of  Charce 


"  -.1.1    pUle.I    I,.,.  H.. 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN 

22.5  Col.jmbun  Ave.  Bo«ton.  Ma»». 


body  to  know  it  was  Jeremiah  I  was 
figurin'  on,  so  I  gave  'em  something  else 
to  think  about.  I  started  'Lisha  the 
same  day  and  I  tried  to  get  as  many 
folks  interested  in  him  as  I  could.  I 
had  the  little  nigger  send  him  a  mile 
so  fast  that  a  wayfarin'  man  and  a  fool 
couldn't  help  but  see  he  was  ready.  And 
then  I  kind  of  distracted  'em  some  more 
by  goin'  into  the  bettin'  ring  with  a  big 
mess  of  one  dollar  bills  with  a  fifty  on 
the  outside.  I  held  the  money  up  where 
everybody  could  see  it  and  I  carried 
on  scandalous  when  the  bookmakers 
wouldn't  take  it,  I'd  have  carried  on  a 
lot  worse  if  one  of  them  children  of 
Israel  had  called  my  bluff.  And  then 
I  got  so  mad  because  they  wouldn't  let 
me  bet  on  'Lisha  that  they  thought 
I'd  lost  interest  in  Jeremiah.  .  .  .  I've 
heard  that  Jeremiah  wasn't  played.  He 
was  played  all  over  the  ring,  two  dol- 
lars at  a  time  and  it  was  my  money 
that  played  him.  But  of  course  those 
bookmakers  knew  I  was  sulkin'  out  in 
the  paddock  and  took  the  sucker  money. 

.  .  Anything  else  you  want  to  know?" 

"Yes!"  The  Bald-faced  Kid  had 
reached  the  bursting  point.  "Was  Jere- 
miah bleeding  this  morning  or  not?" 

Old  Man  Curry  stroked  his  beard 
thoughtfully. 

"Well,  it  was  real  hlood,  if  that's 
what  you  want  to  know,"  said  he.  "It 
took  me  some  time  to  study  that  out. 
Last  week  Mose  came  around  here, 
squawkin'  on  one  of  them  little  toy  bal- 
loons. I  took  it  away  from  him  for  fear 
it  would  make  the  hosses  nervous — 
and  then  I  got  to  studying  how  it  was 
made.  Last  night  I  done  some  shopping. 
I  bought  a  nice,  fat  hen  and  a  glass 
pumping  arrangement  from  a  drug 
store.  .  .  .  The  hen,  sTiS  passed  away 
this  mornin'  about  daybreak.  She  bled 
quite  a  lot,  but  I  got  most  of  it  in  that 
rubber  bag,  and  when  Jeremiah  was 
ready  for  his  gallop — " 

"You  put  it  in  his  mouth?" 

Old  Man  Curry  nodded. 

"Oh,  why  didn't  you  tell  me?"  wailed 
the  Bald-faced  Kid.  "I  could  have 
cleaned  up!" 

"I  started  in  to  tell  you,  son,  and  you 
said  I  ought  to  have  my  head  examined. 
And  then,  I  kind  of  like  to  surprise 
folks,  Frank.  I  knew  you  wouldn't  have 
the  nerve  to  bet  on  a  bleeder  like  Jere- 
miah, so  I  had  some  bettin'  done  for 
you."  Old  Man  Curry  fumbled  in  his 
pocket  and  produced  a  roll  of  bills 
"Solomon  says  there's  a  time  to  get,  and 
I  don't  know  of  any  better  time  than 
get-away  day!" 

The  Pestimus 

{Continued  from  page  18  I 

heard  of  him  by  reputation.  He  asked 
the  usual  first  questions  about  vein 
character  and  trend  and  the  depth  to 
solid  formation,  and  at  once  relegated 
Stummel  to  a  low  status  of  secondary 
consideration.  The  liniment  came,  the 
foot  was  swathed  with  a  professional 
skill  that  caused  no  interruption  in  con- 
versation, and  in  just  twenty  minutes 
Doc  and  his  Red  Cross  cavalcade  trav- 
ersed the  little  log  bridge  near  the  town 
hail  and  assailed  the  Elk  Park  trail 
and  its  bleak  church  roof  a  mile  up 
Arizona  Hill.  Doc  walked  ahead  and  led 
the  horse  which  Stummel  bestrode, 
while  Stummel,  grasping  and  humping 
over  the  pommel,  held  the  lariat  of  the 
pack  horse.  Stummel's  face  was  the 
diagram  of  angui.sh  and  despair  and  he 
rode  along  in  silence,  his  head  bowed. 

Doc  at  first  was  highly  disposed  to 
be  -sore — disgruntled — and  he  tramped 
briskly  along  as  if  going  after  back 
rent.  Had  he  hastened,  he  asked 
himself,  by  forced  marches  over  moun- 
tain ranges  and  sagebush  deserts  to 
discover  a  fortune  in  the  Achepex  coun- 
try, or  just  this  thing  roosting  up  here 
behind  him?  Instead  of  coming  to  an 
El  Dorado,  had  he  but  landed  where 
the  woodbine  twineth  to  act  as  nurse 
and  Good  Samaritan  to  a  crippled  nin- 
compoop that,  by  all  the  theories  of 
.social  economy,  .should  have  been  in- 
separably decorated  at  a  tender  age 
with  a  ton  of  millstone  and  billeted  in 
"the  cradle  of  the  deep"?  But  after  a 
quarter-mile's  climb  his  optimism  re- 
vived and  he  accepted  Stummel  as  Des- 
tiny's instrument  in  artfully  piloting 
him  to  the  hidden  fissure  of  that  mil- 
lion he  had  journeyed  so  far  to  acquire. 

"I've  run  counter  to  pessimists  in  my 
time,"  he  growled  in  thought,  "but  this 
feller  gives  'em  all  smallpox." 

"Cer-rate  cracki;i'  bobcats!"  sudden- 
ly came  an  exclamation  from  behind  in 
a  wild  insurrectionary  torsion  of  the 
Stummel   voice,  "but  this  foot  hurts. 


e/l  Reeled 
on  everi/ 
walking 
trip 

cwoni 
lei  yon 


Do  you  have  weak  arches  ? 
Then  you  need  the  Foster 
Orthopedic  Heel  which 
gives  that  extra  support 
where  needed.  Especially 
valuable  to  policemen,  nio- 
tormen,  conductors,  floor 
walkers  and  all  who  are  on 
their  feet  a  great  deal.  75c 
attached  at  your  dealer's — 
or  sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  50c.  and  outliue  o£ 
your  heel. 


CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

Should  be  on  your  shoes, 
because — 

The  Foster  Friction  Plug  not  only 
makes  them  wear  longer,  but  stands 
between  you  eind  dangerous,  slip- 
pery sidewalks  —  you  simply  can't 
slip  —  makes  each  step  sure. 

Thousands  of  people  are  wearing 
Cat's  Paw  Heels  today  who  tried 
other  kinds  first. 

No  holes  to  track  mud  and  dirt. 

The  little  "click"  of  the  Foster  Fric- 
tion Plug  takes  you  out  of  the  "gum 
shoe"  class. 

TKey  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind 
— and  they  are  easy  lo  find — all  dealers  — 
50  cents  attached — black  or  tan. 
Get  a  pair  today. 

THE  FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 
105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

OrlglnatorB  and  Patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Plug  which  prevents  slipping. 


^  CUSHION    HEEL  I 


Have  a  Rifle  of  Your  Own ! 


Enjoy  the  charm  of  the  woods  and 

fields — shoot  woodchucks,  crows,  hawks,  labblts 

gophers,  squirrels — with  the  ^^^m^^^ 

■^'^^^■^  New 

Hammerless 

Model  $12.50 

Model  No.  32.    Hammerless — 
and  built  right !  The  pistol  grip  stock 
has  a  real  pistol  grip  and  the  greater  "drop 
that  experienced  shooters  like  so  well.  The 
quick-adjustable   IVinJ-gauge  rear  and  Ivory  Bead 
front  are  "extra  quality"  sights— <Ae  best  ever  furnished 
on  any  .22  repealer. 
The  Take-Down  is  simpler  and  quicker  than  any  other 
— the  rifle  more  convenient  to  carry  and  easier  to  k^ep  clean. 
The  safely  slide  button  is  placed  right  —  just  under  your  thumb. 
The  Solid  Steel  Top  protects  your  face  and  eyes  from  defective 
cartridges;  the  Side  Ejection  throws  shells  away  from  you. 
15  Shots;  with  full  magazine,  25  shots.    Four  other  ^larlui  .22  re- 
peaters give  choice  of  /et;er  or  pump  action  with  visible  hammer.  All 
five  models  handle  .22  short,  .22  long  and  .22  long-rifle  cartridges. 

Buy  the  right  gun!  Send  3  stamps  postage  for  new 
140  page  catalog  of  repeating  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Tjie  77Iar/i/l /irffCWmS  Co.       1 7  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


.22  Calibre  Repeater 

— the  tight  gun  for  small  game,  for 
snap-shooting  and  shooting  at 
the  mark.    It  is  rewarkably 
accurate;  has  plenty  of 
range  and  power;  gives 
quick  repeal  shots;  and 
theammunition  is  80 
cheap  you  can 
shoot  alt  day 
long  at  slight 
expcrtse. 


0G^i5?Sl  HaVaiva  SecoiwJs  *  1 90 
/v-om  Factory  D/rect  To  YOU  By  Ex  or  Parce/  Post  Prepaid    Jl.  MMmmm 


ory 

.il  Iiii]i.irti'<l  lluvniin  Pl.-Hdurn.  rri.i.i  ciiir  ..wll  pli 
l„  .,iir  U.f  'KfiirK.    They're         l'rfl(.v,  ti.»  Imll.lw  (,r  .1 
II  fli.'iM  "DliiinoiidH  In  llie  IIoiikIi."     All  -IV,  iii.'lie. 
ii,.'.V  .■li.'.Triilly  reriin.liMl  If  y„ii  iliiii'l  re.-elve'nl  leHi 
ir  r.  f.T.Mic.'K,  null  i,r  DnidHl reel  ■»  (ir  iiiiy  ItHrik. 
T.I  I'nrli  |iiirrlin«rr  .if  KM)  KiI«Iii'h  (Jrniilne  lliKann 
"H»»II'I,K  CAHK"  rnntnlnlliK  line  Nnmple  rlltiir  enrl 
prirril  up  In  fl'J.IHI  per  lOII.      Inrliide  IliK  In  l.iiir  . 


ililalh.n.  Ill  Ciili.i  —  li-iivi^  IhnI     ro  1 00  sliorl  toiill 
ei  iir»ll.,ii«,  lint  ,viin  diili'l  Hii.oke  li,i,k».    OuHtomci » 
InlilT.    Only  1011  Hi  lhl»   "O.'t  Arqnalllle.i"  |M  I.  e. 
I  d..iili1e  vuliie.    M.'TitliiM  HlreiiKlh  wlieii  iirilerliiu. 

nniU,  nr  nlll  Tor  flllr  pxirn,  srnil  Kilnln'n 
niir  l-i  nrRi  Srilera— nil  Hnritain  Vnlilen— 
r— ll'«  (he  hliiire>t  Hiiiiiple  tnliie  eier  nlTered. 


'■'WSt  Mai/ Order  Clgat^^^^^^f^  House /HTtim  Hfarli/ 

EDWIN  CIGAlf CO.  DeptN?  5  ^«^ISp^2338^342  lHiRDAvE..NEwYbRK 

W/itninNetvYbrA  5Ay£MO/Vfy  by  Patronizing  aiiy  of  the  lOO  EDW/Af  Retail  Storefij_ 
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THE  One-Cent  Sale  is  a  discov- 
ery of  The  Rexall  Stores.  It 
originated  with  us  and  has 
proved  a  powerful  means  of  adver- 
tising and  distributing  goods. 

Now  What  Is  the  One-Cent  Sale  ?  f#? 

On  certain  days  The  Rexall  Store  in  your 
town  will  sell  you  merchandise  of  estab- 
lished value  as  follows :  For  the'first  article 
you  pay  the  regular  price ;  then  a  second 
article  exactly  the  same  is  sold  to  you  for 
1  cent.  If  you  buy  a  tube  of  Rexall  Tooth 
Paste  for  25  cents,  a  second  tube  is  sold 
to  you  for  I  cent.  If  your  purchase  is  a 
Maximum  Hot  Water  Bottle  for  $2.00,  a 
second  Maximuni  Hot  Water  Bottle  of  the 
same  size  is  yours  for  I  cent.  Dozens  of 
other  desirable  articles  are  included  in  the 
sale. 

How  Can  We  Afford  to  Do  It  ? 

A  material  part  of  the  cost  of  all  merchan- 
dise is  due  to  the  expense  of  introducing 
them  to  new  customers. ^  By^the  One-Cent 
Sale  Plan  this  cost  is  reduced;  Goods  of 
standard  value  are  sold  to  many  thousands 
of  new  users.  We  believe  that  the  best 
advertising  is  the  satisfied  user;  that  if 
you  are  pleased  with  a  tooth  paste,  soap  or 
any  other  article,  you  will  continue  to  use  it. 
And  thus  we  make  many  new  customers. 


By  selling  you  for  1  cent  goods  ranging  in 
price  from  I  0  cents  to  $2.00,  we  offer  you 
a  strong  inducement  to  try  merchandise  of 
the  highest  quality  —  and  become  a  per- 
manent user.  Distribution  is  increased  at 
less  cost,   ^ou  gain  and  we  gain. 

Even  so,  the  One-Cent  Sale  would  not  be 
possible  except  for  the  great  co-operative 
purchasing  power  of  the  more  than  7,000 
Rexall  Stores.  These  stores  operate  six: 
great  factories  with  branches  and  control 
the  entire  output  of  others.  Thus  they 
are  able  to  sell  goods  of  maximum  value 
at  minimum  price,  j 

In  the  near  future  a  OnerCent  Sale  wdll  be 
held  by  The  Rexall  Store  in  your  town. 
Do  not  miss  it.  Newspaper  announce- 
ments will  give  you  the  date. 

/ 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  quality  of  these  products,  it  is 
understood  that  we  will  cheerfully  refund 
the  money  paid  on  return  of  the  goods 
if,  after  you  try  them,  you  feel  each  item  is 
not  worth  the  regular  price. 


The^e/KoJLt  Stores 

The  Leading  Drug  Store  in  Each  City  and  Town 


'The  '^e/xjoJiJL  Stores 


The  ^Q/mcxSta  Stores 
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\TJte  ye/xxxJim  Stores 


'77ie  "^e/KcxSSL  Stores 


Here  are  examples  of  the  wonderful  values  given  in  The  Rexall  Stores 
One-Cent  Sales,  These  are  only  ten  of  hundreds  of  articles  of  guaran- 
teed quality  which  have  been  sold  for  years  in  The  Rexall  Stores, — 
toilet  goods,  stationery,  perfume,  candies,  cigars,  brusheSy  rubber  goods, 
household  preparations  and  many  other  things  that  you  need  and 
purchase  constantly. 


Violet  Dulce  Face  Powder 


Adelightfully  softand  fine  complexion 
powder,  scented  with  the  odor  of  sweet 
violets.  It  preserves  and  improves 
the  complexion.  Fair  or  brunette  tints. 
Standard  C/^^  Second  Box  purchased 
Price        0\/C     at  the  same  time  JL  C 


Rexall  Cold  Cream 

An  antiseptic  and  healing  cold 
cream,  especially  recommended 
for  chafing  and  roughness  of  the 
skin. 

Standard  O  C 5^°"^^  J^'  purchased 
Price       £d%J^     at  the  same  time.. 


Ic 


Rexall  Tooth  Paste 

A  dentifrice  of  the  highest  quality, 
antiseptic  and  fragrant.  It  whitens 
the  teeth,  prevents  decay  and 
sweetens  the  breath. 


Standard 
Price 


25c 


Second  Tube  purchased 
at  the  same  time  


Ic 


■2— Violet  Dulce  Talcum  Powder 


A  very  fine  and  soft  talc,  pure  and 
beneficial  to  the  skin,  with  the  fa- 
mous Violet  Dulce  fragrance. 
Standard  O  C  _  Second  Box  purchased  ' 
Price       mOC     at  the  same  time  


Ic 


Flor  de  Murat  Cigar 

A  blended  Havana  Cigar  that  is  already  a 
great  favorite  with  experienced  smokers. 
It  is  five  inches  long,  Londres  shape, 
free  burning.    Packed  50  to  the  box. 

Standard  1  ^\  Second  Cigar  purchased 
Pnce       X  at  the  same  time  


Ic 


There  are  more  than  7,000  Rexall  Stores.  MilHons  of  dollars"  worth  of  goods 
will  be  distributed  by  them  in  One-Cent  Sales.  Many  times  six  factories 
would  be  required  to  produce  these  goods  all  at  one  time,  so  it  is  necessary  to 
distribute  the  One-Cent  Sales  over  a  number  of  weeks. 

Ask  The  Rexall  Store  in  your  town  when  they  will  run  the  sale.    Then  watch 


Maximum  Hot  Water  Bottle 

Largest  selling  hot  water  bottle  in  the  world.  Guar- 
anteed for  two  years,  full  two-quart  size,  with  pat- 
ented can't  lose  stopper.  This  is  the  most  remarkable 
offer  ever  made  in  rubber  goods  of  this  quality. 


Standard 
Price 


$2.00 


Second  Bottle 
same  time.. 


purchase 


d  at 


;'!ic 


Harmony  Liquid  Shampoo 

A  liquid  shampoo  that  thorQughly  cleanses 
hair  and  scalp,  leaves  the  hair  soft,  glossy 
and  beautiful,  with  a  delightful  sense  of 
cleanliness  and  freshness.  Perfumed. 

Standard  C/^_  Second  Bottle  purchased 
Price  at  the  same  time  


Ic 


Rexall  Shaving  Cream  » 

A  cream  that  lathers  freely  an 

d  richly 

and  does  not  dry  on  the  face. 

Just  a 

hint  of  delicate  perfume. 

'  -        !  1 

Standard  O  C  ^  Second  Tube  purch 
Price                      at  the  same  time- 

Rexall  Toilet  Soap 

An  exceptionally  good  quality 
soap  that  is  very  healthful  to  the 
skin.  Delicately  fragrant  with  a 
subtle  bouquet  odor 


Standard 
Price 


lOc 


Second  Cake  purchased 
at  the  same  lime  


Ic 


Lord  Baltimore  Linen 


A  fine  fabric  finish  writing  paper, 
medium  size,  packed  24  sheets 
of  paper  and  24  envelopes  in 
the  box. 

Standard  O         Second  Box  purchased  ' 
Price      £t%J%^     at  the  same  time.. 


Ic 


for  the  newspaper  announcements  of  a  One-Cent  Sale  by  The  Rexall  Store  in 
your  town.  Read  them  carefully.  Study  all  the  items  listed.  In  the  mean- 
time become  acquainted  with  The  Rexall  Store  —  it  is  a  good  store  to 
know.  You  will  find  it  the  finest  expression  of  modern  merchandising,  with 
high-grade  goods,  careful  and  attentive  service  —  all  that  a  modern,  progressive 
drug  store  should  be. 


The^G^3cai£l  Stores 

The  Leading  Drug  Store  in  Each  City  and  Town 


Liggett's  Drug  Stores,  New  York  City 


Rexall  Store*  in  cities  over  200,000  population.     There  are  7,000  more  Rexall  Stores  in  7,000  other  town*  and  citie*  who  will  run  thi*  tale 

Detroit  O'Donnell's  Stores    .  .Washington  Hyde  Drug  Co.     .    .    .  Rochester 

Buffalo  Vogeli  Bros.     .    .    .  Minneapolis  F.  M.  Parker  &  Co.    ...    St.  Paul 

Milwaukee  Federmann's  Stores  .  .  Kansas  City  Scholtz  Drug  Co  Denver 

Cincinnati  Henry  A.  Huder  .  Indianapolis  Liggett's  Drug  Stores     .  Columbus 

.   Newark  Liggttt's  Drug  Stores  .  Providence  Newcomer  Drug  Stores     .  Toledo 

New  Orleans  Taylor  Drug  Stores  .  .     Louisville  Elkin  Drug  Co  Atlanta 

Philadelphia  Liggett's  Drug  Store  .  Worcester  Liggett's  Drug  Store  .        .  Syracuse 


Public  Drug  Company 
Wolff-Wilson  Drug  Co.  . 
Liggett  *  Drug  Stores  . 
Marshall's  Drug  Stores  . 
Nattans  Drug  Co.  . 
May  Drug  Co,  .    .  . 


.  Chicago 
.  St.  Louis 
Boston 
Cleveland 
Baltimore 
Pittsburg 


Liggett's  Drug  Stores 
Liggett's  Drug  Stores 
A.  Spiegel 
Dow's  Stores  . 
E.  R.  Petty  .  .  . 
P.  A.  Capdau  . 
Rexall  Stores 


e  ^eAuoMj  Stores 


The  tRs^SSMi  'S'tores 
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ALL  OUTDOORS  is  diflferent 


The  beautiful  picture-stories 
and  short,  live,  fact  articles  make 
a  hit  wherever  the  magazine  is 
read.  Outdoor  men  and  women 
receive  it  as  a  friend  and  advisor. 

THE  OUTDOOR  WOMAN— 
the  new  department  for  women — 
now  appears  in  every  issue.  The 
Editor  is  an  outdoor  woman  her- 
self. And  she  is  glad  to  consult 
with  and  assist  other  outdoor 
women. 

Anyone  who  expects  to  go 
hunting  this  fall  should  not  miss 
the  Fall  Hunting  Numbers — See 
one  and  know  why  ! 

The  October  Issue— The  Deer 
and  Moose  Number — is  now  on 
sale  on  all  newsstands — 15  cents 
a  copy. 

Or  use  the  coupon  and  get  it 
for  less  by  the  year. 


ALL  OUTDOORS,  Inc. 

145  West  36th  St.,  New  York 

Send  me  ALL  OUTDOORS  for  six 
months  on  triaL  50  cents  is  enclosed. 
($1.00  for  a  year.) 


Name 
Address 


Col.  1 


(y^".  BLACK  SHEllS 

^^^^r        S>nokele.<^x  and  Black  Powderj- 


rompare  in  primer  speed,  penetration,  velocity 
and  waterproofinK  with  those  you  now  use. 

Write  your  name  and  address  and  that  or 
your  dealer  along  the  margin  of  this  advertise- 
ment and  return  to  us.  We  will  arrange  to 
supply  you  with  three  Black  Shells  free  and 
with  complete  instructions  for  making  interest- 
ing, simple,  decisive  shell  tests. 
UNITFD  STATES  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

2328  Trinity  Building.  New  York  City 
Natio.vai,  Lkai)  Company,  OeTiersI  Sclllni;  Aceiita,  AU" 
JOHv   T.   I.Kwm   t   Bkos.  Co.,    P1iIUiIi-Ii'IiI«;  Unitku 
I.KAD  ('o.,  New   York;  SKr.BY  Smkt.tino  &■  Lkad  Co., 
San  Priinc-I«i  i>,  illBtrllnit..r«  on  Puc-illi:  " ■ 


Coaitl 


The  University  of  Chicago 

TJ  A  Iff  ri  in  addition  to  resident 
n  U  111  IJ  off instruc. 

tion  by  corretpondence. 

For  detailed  in- 
formation addret* 
2«th  Tear     U  of  C.  fDir.  A )  Chicago,  III 


STUDY 


HitchtU  Towfr 


Beats  ennything  I  ever  see  the  way  I 
ketch  it!  The  better  I  acts — swears  oflf 
drinkin' — tries  my  level  derndest  to  do 
right  every  minute — loves  my  feller  men 
—prays  every  night  and  between  times 
and  wants  to  be  as  derned  good  as  I 
can,  why,  the  worse  I  gets  it  East  and 
West.  There's  3,000  folks  in  Black 
Hawk  and  Central  and  300  'n'  better 
up  in  this  here  district  and  a  million  in 
Colorado,  by  gad,  and  a  hundred  mil- 
lion in  the  hull  country — and  yit  who's 
'lected  to  stand  peace'bly  away  off  up 
here  thinkin'  by  hisself  and  have  a  con- 
demned horse  cannon  like  this  plug  hunt 
him  out  and  try  to  kick  him  to  pieces 
fer  sheer  cussedness  and  sprain  his 
ankle  derned  near  off  ?  Hey?  Me!  That's 
who.  ME!  Have  y'thought  about  it? 
Now,  it's  my  'pinion — " 

"Now,  see  here,"  exclaimed  Doc  aus- 
terely violent,  halting  and  turning  in  his 
tracks  with  forbidding  deliberation.  "I 
don't  want  to  hear 'nuther  word  out  your 
jiead — on  the  subject  of  the  way  things 
are  agin  ye,  or  on  your  '  'pinion.'  " 

"Well,  great  Hollifants,  can't  a  man 
talk  when  you're  'round,  I  wanter 
know?  Can't  he  ease  hisself  cussin'  his 
luck?  If  a  feller's  unlucky  as  I  be— a 
busted  ankle  with  all  I've  dependin'  on 
me — everybody  agin  me — can't  ease  his 
feelin's,  it's — 

DOC  bit  down  on  his  quid  inexorably, 
stopped  the  caravan,  and  strode 
menacingly  back  to  Stummel.  His  eyes 
— his  very  whiskers — glared  ferociously 
up  at  the  truly  astonished  noncom- 
batant.  Doc  struggled  with  a  loss  for 
words  and  tapped  Stummel's  thigh. 

"I — say — did  you  understand  me — 
when  I  spoke — understand  what  I  say?" 

"Well,  sufferin'  kraut!"  Stummel 
glared  back  as  if  Doc  was  too  unrea- 
sonable for  any  use. 

"Now,  I  mean  just  what  I'm  sayin'," 
proclaimed  Doc  with  a  fervently  omi- 
nous intonation.  "Not  another  word. 
Understand?  I'll  make  it  easier  to 
foller.  Don't  speak  at  all.  Keep  your 
mouth  shet,  altogether." 

From  Doc's  eyes  the  lightnings  of 
his  wrath  for  a  moment  played  over 
Stummel's  perplexed  and  much-abused 
visage,  and  then  he  resigned  himself 
again  to  the  arduous  ascent.  The  only 
sounds  for  some  minutes  were  the  click 
and  clump  and  scuff  of  hoofs  and  boots 
and  the  squeak-squeak  of  the  saddle. 
Stummel  was  again  riding  with  head 
hanging  and  eyes  on  the  pommel.  But 
at  last  he  raised  his  frowning,  dismal 
gaze  to  the  skyline  of  rocks  so  high 
away  and  his  eyes  whetted  themselves 
angrily  on  what  they  discovered  there. 
Doc  was  forgotten. 

"Goshy  t'gosh,  gosh  hang  it  to  flin- 
ders!" he  blurted  with  furor.  "Now, 
lookee  what's  comin'!  I  honestly  never 
see  the  beat.  There  comes  a  hail  cloud 
like  some  galloot  pushin'  a  feather  bed 
out  a  winder — takin'  a  shot  at  us.  It'll 
be  down  on  us  in  just  about  ten  jumps." 

"Shet  up!"  roared  Doc  without  deign- 
ing to  look  around. 

"Weil,  gol  twist  it,  there  'tis— right 
in  plain  sight.    Take  yer  pick." 

On  they  went.  Doc  taking  long,  slow 
strides  and  breathing  in  the  loud,  regu- 
lar exhaust  of  a  seasoned  mountaineer. 
The  feather  bed  of  mist  at  last  rolled 
around  them,  and  the  fine,  cold  rain 
sprayed  their  faces. 

"0  Lord,  but  this  ankle  hurts," 
wailed  Stummel  in  a  whining  snarl. 
"It's  got  rheum'tiz  beat  to  death.  And 
I  bet  that's  what  I'm  in  fer— rheum'tiz 
— with  this  blank,  blank  rain.  Hadn't 
thought  of  that  afore  now,  either. 
Whenever  I  gets  ennything  it  allers 
starts  up  somethun  else.  That's  jest 
the  way!  Ankle  starts  up  rheum'tiz, 
rheum'tiz  gets  my  kidneys  on  the 
squeegee  and  they  allers  knocks  my  ol' 
liver  and  that  allers  gives  me  worst 
kind  of  indigestion,  and  when  I  gets 
that  I  can't  sleep  an'— an'—  Well,  it's 
all  nuff  to  make  a  feller  sut  down  and 
swear  hisself  inside  out — the  way  luck's 
agin  me — and  everything,  by  Juniper!" 

"Shet  up!  Shet  up!"  bawled  Doc  in 
a  voice  that  was  a  tussle  between  a 
laugh  and  the  desire  to  froth  at  the 
mouth.  And,  as  if  in  comment  on  the 
futility  of  all  human  dissension,  a  brass 
muzzle  somewhere  near  by  in  the  cloud 
let  go  with  a  white  flare  and  riving 
crash  that  made  the  horses  and  even 

Doc  jump.  ,  ,  u  VI 

Stummel  set  up  a  strangled  bay  like 
a  hound.  "Hurry  up!"  he  howled. 
"We're  right  on  them  Guinary  veins 
of  white  iron  and  the  lightnin'  '11  git 
us  sure's  snakes.  Hurry,  y'ol'  slow 
poke!  Blank,  blank  sich  luck!  Now, 
it's  the  ol'  lisrhtnin'  goin'  to  take  a  shy 
at  me,  and  it'll  git  me  sure.  Oh,  ma, 
what'U  become — " 


Doc  whirled  and  jumped  for  him  and 
grabbed  his  arm. 

"What  th'  'ell's  the  matter  with  yuh? 
Let  me  be!"  jabbered  Stummel  in  a 
shout. 

"Get  down  off  that  horse!   Get  down !" 

"Oh,  please,  pard,  quit!  I  jest  f ergot 
myself  with  this  dodblamed  pain  and 
what's  on  my  mind.   I'll  shet  up." 

"Well — here  I  am — trampin'  over  this 
wind-rottin'  trail  just  for  who?  For 
you.  Show  your  'preciation  and  keep 
still  or  I'll  forget  humanity  and  leave 
y'here  to  crawl  home  best  you  can." 

"I  promise  to  be  still,"  exclaimed 
Stummel  in  a  mixture  of  entreaty  and 
defiance.  "But  if  you  had's  much  de- 
pendin' on  you's  I  have  you'd  be  derned 
near  crazy,  too,  with  a  busted  ankle 
that'll  keep  y'from  walkin'  —  and 
rheum'tiz  comin' — and  everything — and 
the  hull  gosh-hanged  works  agin  yuh — 
and—" 

In  a  welter  of  anger  Doc  ripped  out 
an  oath  and  pounced  again  at  Stum- 
mel's arm  and  began  hauling  him  out 
of  the  saddle,  or  pretending  to  do  so. 

For  the  first  time  Stummel  showed 
undeniable  fight.  He  resisted  with  a 
blare  of  oaths.  "Good  God,  pard,  I'm 
not  talkin'  about  my  luck.  It's  ma 
that's  on  my  mind.  I  jest  gotter  get 
over  home  quick.  You'd  be  derned  near 
crazy,  too,  with  her  to  look  after  and 
yer  foot  busted  so's  y'can't  walk." 

Doc  released  his  hold  and  stared  at 
the  man. 

"Who's  ma?"  he  demanded  testily. 
"Mine,  goldern  yuh!  She's  over  there 
all  'lone — sick." 

From  Doc's  expression  he  was  minded 
to  shake  the  fellow.  "Well,  why  didn't 
ye  say  so,  in  the  first  place?"  he  ex- 
postulated with  sympathetic  disgust. 
"Are  ye  married?" 

"Me?  With  her  on  my  hands?  These 
derned  wives  ain't  safeto  leave  with  sick 
mother-in-laws  to  take  care  of.  Abuse 
'em  when  yer  back's  turned,  ginerally." 
"What's  the  matter  with  her?" 
"Kind  of  pral'sis — the  doctors  sez — 
comin'  ten  year  next  spring.  Bedridden 
half  the  time.  Has  bad  spells — has  one 
now  'n'  oughter  be  in  bed — jest  able 
t'move  about." 

Doc's  gaze  wandered  gravely  from 
Stummel's  face  and  brooded  in  the  white 
nothingness  that  mewed  them  up.  "Well, 
we'd  better  be  on  the  move,  then,"  he 
exclaimed,  arousing  himself  and  start- 
ing the  procession,  but  walking  beside 
Stummel  instead  of  in  advance. 

"And  just  you  take  care  of  her?" 
Doc's  voice  had  mollified  into  an  in- 
vestigating tolerance. 

"Yep,"  replied  Stummel,  scowling 
mournfully  at  the  horse's  mane.  "I 
knows  how  better'n  ennybody,  and  she's 
so  derned  used  to  me  I  don't  believe  she'd 
last  long  if  ennybody  else  handled  the 
job." 

Doc  ruminated  pensively  for  some  rods 
of  steep  trail  and  then  human  interest 
?ot  the  better  of  his  discretion.  He  spoke. 

"What  the  world  are  ye  doin'  with  her 
up  in  a  new  wild  prospect  camp?" 

"Well,  sufferin'  kraut,  I  had  to  have 
her  with  me,  didn't  I  jest  tell  yuh?" 

"Hain't  you  got  a  brother  or  sister  or 
some  rel'tives  she  could  stay  with  while 
you're  up  here?" 

"Nope.  I'm  all  she's  got.  She  thinks 
such  a  power  of  me,  too,  poor  ol'  girl, 
she  wouldn't  stay  with  none,  ennyway. 
Seventy-four  'leventh  next  month.  Pa, 
he  died  12  year  ago  29th  last  January. 
Left  her  fixed  some— rent  two  houses. 
That  keeps  us  goin'.  Allers  feels  zif 
somethun's  happened  to  her  when  I'm 
in  this  kind  a  fix  and  am  so  derned 
nervous  I  wants  to  get  off  and  walk  on 
ahead." 

"We'll  quit  our  gassin',  then,  and 
strike  a  gait,"  declared  Doc  with  a  gruff 
suspicion  of  kindliness. 

THE  nomadic  storm  cloud  had  passed 
on  its  way  and  was  dragging  its 
shreds  of  vapor  over  the  crest  of  Arizona 
Hill  when  Doc  halted  there  to  drink  in 
with  a  critical  eye  what  might  be  the 
wild  arena  of  his  future  combat  with  the 
hungry  beasts  of  fortune.  Elk  Park,  a 
square  mile  of  mellow-green  willow 
swamps,  is  pear  shaped,  and  Doc  rested 
500  feet  immediately  above  its  stem 
where  the  spruce-clad  world  of  Mon- 
tana Hill  sweeps  away  into  the  sky 
and  forms  Elk  Gulch.  He  saw  low  rocky 
timber-spattered  ridges  girdling  the 
park  like  the  rim  of  a  frying  pan  and, 
a  few  miles  beyond,  the  stupendous 
silence  of  James  Peak  with  the  sun 
gone  down  and  blazing  behind  it.  It 
was  a  sanctuary  of  nature,  the  wilder- 
ness perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  stars,  and  he  loved  it;  and,  as  he 
loved,  he  browsed  at  his  tobacco  plug 


Supreme 
Satisfaction 


N(j   matter  what 
SAN<«TOX  prepar- 
ations  you  test  — 
shaving  cream,  lo- 
tion  or  powder, 
tooth  paste,  hair  tonic 
or  any  of   the  more 
than   125    toilet  and 
household  items  whicli 
comprise  the  line— yon 
will  secure  the  utmost 
in  quality  and  econ-  / 
only.     The   name  ,  . 
SAN'^TOX  and  the  Nurse  o 
package  are  for  your  protection. 


The  Public  Service  Line 

The  SAN>«TOX  druggist  in 
your  locality  has  beer,  selected 
because  of  his  established  reputation 
for   honesty   and  progressiveness. 
For  his  part  he  has  rigidly  investi- 
gated   the   merit    of    the  entire 
SAN>«TOX    line   and  personally 
guarantees  your  complete  satisfac- 
tion.    He  will  cluerfully  refund 
your  money  if   you  are  not 
pleased.    You  will  know  his 
siore  by  the  sign  of  the 
Nurse  in  the  window 

TheDePreeChemical 
Company 


It's  Simply  a  Matter  of  a  Few  Minules'  Pleasant  Worii 

(  .,iiie-f'ael.l  Furniture  is  j'lflt  like  uny  other  high  prs'lr 
'     liturc.  except  in  price     Selling  direct  to  you  asvei 
profit.    I'uttlngit  lotfether  rourBelf,  aavea another, 
jomee  to  jou  In  8ectii>nB.     Yoii  here  the  fun  ot 
,    putting  it  together  :  and  eiive  -''^Hf' '°  y>hea 
completed  jou  cen't  tell  it  from  store  furniture 
I   neither  can  your  friends. 

SEND  FOR  FKKE  CATAIOO 
«et  full  deteilB.     Sec  how  eiir  '     '  '- 
you  can  save  this  money.  II 
llue'rated  and  Buvlnge  on  eaob 
,  iece  shown.  If  requested,  earoplefl 
of  tipholsterlne.  styles  ani?  coh  r* 
of  ttnishes,  etc.. 


t   add  In 

res-only 
red,  with  a 
if.oey-baclc  guarantee 

The  Come-Packt 
Furnitore  Co. 

al3  Uorr  SI. 

T. 


There's 
somothin^ 
about  them 
yDuH  like- 


Tafeyton 

London  Cigarettes 


Herbert  Tareyton London  Smokin^Mixtun 
'kPoundSO^     —      Sample  upon  reque^.  * 
Falk  Tobacco  Co,  .54West'45'^St. NewYork  \ 

Convert  Your  Bicycle Molor-Cycl'  i 

Motor  fits  any  wheel.  Best,  Most  RelU 
ble.  Best  hill  (-limber.  M.>re  Sleflevs  li 
use  thmi  anyotheca.  Stamp  for  c  in  ulars 

Sleffey  Mfg.  Co.,  5007  Brown  Street,  Phila.,Pa^ 

POSITIONS  NOW  OPEN-?^ 


tM'lcmio,  buein? 
■lllr<.  re«)-e8tate. 
hchotnrahlp*'  addi 


atn-icultural,    Enplish.    dra"in?,  enpine«nne. 
and  !»«  cr.utBe-  |,t  ,  orrcBpondfiice.    For  "monthly  ptyW^ 
eos  C.MINEGIE  COLLEGE.  R>/GERS,  OHIO 


Binder  for  Collier's 

$1.25  Express  Prepaid 

Half  morocco,  with  title  in  gold.  Willi  patentl 
clasps,  so  that  the  numbers  may  be  iiisertedf 
weeklv.  Will  hold  one  volume.  Sent  bv  ex- 
press prepaid  on  receipt  ot  price.  Address 
COLLIER'S,  416  West  13th  Street.  New  Yorli 
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VANITY 
FAIR 

Vanity  Fair  is  one  of  the 
newest  successes  in  the 
magazine  field.  It  is 
published  monthly  at 
25  cents  a  copy  or  $3  a 
year;  and  can  be  bought 
at  any  of  the  better  class 
news-stands. 

Vanity  Fair  is  a  mirror  of  life, 
original  and  picturesque;  infor- 
mal, personal,  intimate,  frivo- 
lous, unconventional,  but  with  a 
pointof  view  at  once  wholesome, 
stimulating  and  refreshing. 


What  is  Vanity 
Fair  like? 

Put  together  the  best  pages 
from  your  favorite  theatre 
magazine,  your  favorite  sports 
magazine,  your  favorite  book 
magazine,  your  favorite  humor 
magazine,  your  favorite  art 
magazine, 

add  flavoring  from  London  and 
sauce  from  Paris  and  seasoning 
from  Broadway  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, then  pajjes  of  photographs, 
sketches  and  portraits, 

shake  well,  put  on  a  beautiful 
color  cover  and  you  will  get 
a  general  idea  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Special  Offer 

6  months 
/^>r  One  Dollar 

Readers  of  Collier's  using  the 
coupon  below  can  have  a  six  months' 
"trial"  subscription  for  One  Dollar. 


VANITY  FAIR 

449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Kfiltf  my  »ubs<.fiprion  to  Vanity  Fatr  for  six 
tnoniht  al  Ihe  «i>«ci>l  rate  of  one  dollar  offered 
lo  reader)  of  Collier's.  hetmUm  with  the 
October  numher  I  shai<  remit  One  Dollar 
opon  receipt  of  bill  November  Iti 
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and  spied  out  the  various  impressions, 
geological  and  otherwise,  awaiting  his 
pleasure. 

"That's  my  cabin,"  volunteered  Stum- 
mel  with  pride  and  a  groan.  It  stood 
on  the  green  slope  above  the  creek  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  short  trail  they  were 
about  to  negotiate.  At  the  sound  of 
Stummel's  voice  Doc  started  as  if 
goaded  by  fear  of  the  "bazoo,"  and  the 
expedition  dipped,  or  plunged,  into 
what  he  decided  was  about  the  steepest 
place  ever  touched  by  wagon  wheels. 

AS  they  picked  and  slipped  down  the 
.  precarious  way,  Stummel  grew  nei-v- 
ous.  He  fidgeted  and  jerked  and  twitched 
and  evidently  felt  compelled  to  commu- 
nicate something,  yet  lacked  the  courage 
to  bring  it  forth.  He  would  eye  with 
acute  uneasiness  the  cabin  and  claw 
and  tug  at  his  mustache  and  scratch  and 
dig  at  his  head  until  courage  had  been 
mustered  to  open  out  on  Doc.  But  when 
his  wildly  yearning  eyes  had  fastened 
desperately  on  the  formidable  stolidity 
of  Doc's  back  and  he  had  opened  his 
mouth  to  begin,  he  would  only  gulp 
impotently  and  swallow  and  swear  to 
himself  and  turn  again  to  the  cabin. 

Doc  was  blessedly  oblivious  to  all 
this.  His  mind  and  interest  were  con- 
centrated on  the  mineral  inducements 
and  he  missed  not  a  yard  along  the 
trail,  pausing  often  to  pick  up  and  ex- 
amine specimens  of  float.  But  he  was 
too  precautious  to  ask  any  question  and 
risk  tapping  the  flood  of  Stummel 
verbiage. 

He  had  forgiven  him  in  a  man- 
ner for  the  old  woman's  sake,  but 
that  was  as  far  as  he  wished  to  involve 
himself.  He  was  sorry  for  her;  in- 
finitely sorry  for  any  wretched  one, 
however  fortified  by  health,  who  should 
have  to  endure  the  clouds  and  drizzle 
of  Stummel's  society. 

At  his  first  sight  of  the  cabin  he  had 
noted  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  born 
craftsman  that  it  was  neatly  and  sub- 
stantially built  of  squared  logs  and 
chinked  and  daubed  to  repletion,  and 
so  must  be  dry,  thank  Heaven,  for  the 
mother's  sake.  He  saw  near  the  cabin 
the  very  spot  for  his  tent,  level  and  well 
drained,  while  no  better  range  than 
the  pasturage  of  the  little  park  could 
be  desired  for  his  stock.  So  he  had  de- 
termined to  pitch  permanent  camp 
there,  keep  a  charitable  eye  on  Stum- 
mel until  the  poor  fellow  could  navigate, 
inculcate  him  with  optimistic  doctrine 
in  the  old  lady's  behalf  and  take  up  the 
business  of  unearthing  a  million  in  dead 
earnest  in  his  own. 

At  last  they  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  gulch  and  Doc  headed  dowi^  the 
green  slope  toward  the  cabin  a  few 
rods  distant.  Stummel,  his  face  an 
agony  of  frantic  anxiety,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed "whoa!"  in  a  guarded, desperate 
voice.  Doc  stopped  and  looked  back  in 
apprehensive  inquiry. 

"Say,"  stammered  Stummel,  "look 
yere  a  minute."  With  a  backward  jerk 
of  his  head  he  importuned  Doc  to  come 
to  him.  Doc  wavered  and  then  after 
an  elaborate  expectoration  that  gave 
protest,  he  complied.  "What  is  it?"  he 
demanded  suspiciously. 

"Say,  I  gotter  kind  of  fix  things  afore 
I  lets  ma  see  this  fix  I'm  in,"  began 
Stummel  in  a  confidential  sweat. 
"Y'want  to  rec'lect  she's  sick  and  old 
and  worries  a  lot  and  gets  scart  easy. 
When  she  sees  this  busted  foot  .she'll 
have  a  fit  and  start  cryin'  and,  by 
Jupe,  y'can't  blame  her  none,  seein'  's 
I'm  the  only  one  to  take  care  of  her. 
Y'know  how  they  are — mothers.  So — 
say,  pard — we'll  p'tend  this  foot  busi- 
ness don't  'mount  to  anything — and  so 
on — and  cheer  her  up  like?  We'll  let  on 
you  je.st  happened  to  be  comin'  over  this 
way,  ennyway,  y'know,  and  so  give  me 
a  lift.  And  we  won't  let  on  I  couldn't 
of  walked  over.  Nozir!  You  jest  give 
me  a  lift — and,  you  know?  hey?" 

DOC  with  his  impetuous  whiskers  aim- 
ing upward  eyed  with  a  boring  kind 
of  narrowness  the  little  favor-craving 
eyes  as  if  he  were  gazing  through  his 
glass  at  a  speck  of  gold  in  a  random 
chunk  of  float.  "All  right,"  he  declared. 
"I'll  do  it." 

"George!"  exclaimed  Stummel  with 
a  delighted  sigh.  "That  takes  a  load  off 
my  derned  mind.  I  wuz — I  wuz  afraid, 
mebby,  y'wouldn't  stand  fer  no  lyin' 
about  things  that  way.  And  say,  there's 
nuther  thing,  by  .Juniper,  I'd  like  to  ask 
you  to  do,  if  y'would.  Can't  take  a 
long-handled  shovel  handle,  can  yuh, 
and  fix  me  up  a  crutch?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I'll  do  that — too,"  replied 
Doc,  still  steadily  gazing  at  him. 


Westinghouse  Ford  Systems 

Electric  Starting-Lighting-Ignition 

TAKE  the  advice  of  Henry  Ford  and  "keep  off  the 
junk."  You  have  a  good  car  and  should  install 
only  high  grade  devices,  made  by  a  Company  of  known 
reputation  and  high  standards. 

The  Westinghouse  Systems  are  built  for  many  of  the  highest 
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Oklahoma  City,  Okla  Severin  Tire  & 

Supply  Co.,  600  N.  Broadway 

Omaha,  Neb   Powell  Supply  Co., 

2051  Farnum  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pa  Motor  Parts  Co., 

818  N.  Broad  St. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  Pittsburgh  Auto 

Equipment  Co.,  Baum  &  Beatty  Sts. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Westinghouse  Sales-Service 
Station,  Cumberson  Ave.  86  P.  R.  R. 

Springfield,  Mass  Motor  Parts  Co., 
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Uncensoredl 

A  great  dramatic  critic  —  possibly  the  ^reateii 
dramatic  critic  —  has  at  last  found  free  play, 
and  faij-  play,  for  his  incisive  opinion  of 
things  dramatic  through 

The  Theatre  Magazine 

Mr.  Dale's  penchant  for  franknes.= — even  brutal 
frankness — with  regard  to  bad  stagecraft  is  no  lesb 
we^l  known  than  his  enthusiasm  for  stage  welfare. 

Beginning  With  October  | 

—  Mr.  Dale  will  be  a  regular  contributor  to  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE.  B 
Another  big  feature  will  be  ■ 

My  Experiences  With  Sarah  Bernhardt  | 

By  W.  F.  Connor  § 

The  French  tragedienne's  American  manager  tells  of  his  success  in  ^ 
directing  the  tour  of  the  world's  most  remarkable  living  actress. 

The  Theatre  Magazine  is  the  only  illustrated  peri- 
odical devoted  to  the  stage  published  in  this  country.  It 
is  filled  each  month  with  many  beautiful  photographs 
of  everybody  on  the  stage. 

Pin  a  dollar  bill  to  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today 
If  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  and  delighted 
with  the  first  number,  your  money  wi 
be  returned  on  request. 

The  Theatre  Magazine 

10  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 


The 
Theatre 
Magazine 
10W.38thSt. 
New  York  City 

I  enclose  $1  fur  a 
four  munths  subscription 
to  1  HEATKE  Magazine 
tiriiriE  with  o  c  to  b  e  r.  (The 
regular  price  is  $1  40.)   Send  me 
the  October  number  at  once  If 
1  am  not  fully  satisfied  I  am  privi. 
leged  to  cancel  fny  order  and  vou  will 
return  my  money. 
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Like  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mark  Twain  sprang 

from  humble  parentage  and  obscure  surroundings  and,  like  Lincoln,  Mark 
Twain  typifies  Americanism.  We  Americans,  naturally,  are  proud  of  him. 
But  he  belongs  not  merely  to  Americans.  His  humanity,  his  sound  common 
sense,  the  ripe  philosophy  underlying  his  humor,  his  hatred  of  sham  and 
pretense — all  tend  to  make  him  the  friend  of  humanity — to  belong  to  all 
mankind.  All  nations  recognize  him  as  America's  foremost  and  representa- 
tive writer.  His  writings  will  live  on  forever  and  forever — to  help  make 
life  better  and  pleasanter  for  all  of  us.    You  may  obtain 

MARK  TWAIN 


at  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  copyrighted  works 
of  an  author  of  his  reputation  have  ever  been  sold 


The 


le  price  will  never  be  less 

It  can  never  be  less.  There  will  be  an- 
other edition  at  a  higher  price.  Now  the 
price  is  only  $1.00  per  volume  for  the 
twenty -five  volumes,  containing  every- 
thing that  is  in  the  most  expensive  set 
(170  stories,  essays,  sketches,  great  books 
of  fiction,  famous  books  of  travel).  Now 
you  pay  only  $2.00  monthly. 


be  [ 


The  books  are  S'sxV^s  inches,  carefully 
printed  on  good  paper,  have  title-pages 
in  two  colors,  and  are  bound  in  dark-red 
crepe  cloth,  with  titles  in  gold,  design 
on  the  bac'.c  and  a  medallion  of  the  great 
author  on   the  cover. 


Send  for  the  25  volumes 
The  Harper  Way 

at  our  expense  to  examine  for  ten  days. 
There's  a  coupon  below  awaiting  your 
signature  to  bring  your  set  to  you. 

You  Risk  Nothing 

by  sending  it,  for  if  you  do  not  like  the 
books,  just  send  them  back  "  collect." 
We  are  making  it  possible  for  any  one 
to  be  bright  and  cheery.  Send  no  money. 
You  pay  only  $1.00  after  examination, 
if  satisfied,  and  then  $2.00  monthly  for 
12  months.  Sign  the  coupon  for  your 
MARK  TWAIN  and  BE  HAPPY! 
NOW  is  the  most  favorable  time  to  send 
for  YOUR  MARK  TWAIN! 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Squ.^re.  New  York  City. 

Send,  prepaid.  MARK  TWAIN'S  WORKS,  twenty-five  volumes,  cloth  binding.  I  may  retain  the 
set  for  ten  days,  and  then  if  I  do  not  care  for  the  books  I  will  return  them  at  your  expense.  If  I  keep 
the  books  I  will  pay  Ji.oo  and  then  $2.00  a  month  until  the  price  of  the  books,  J2S.00,  has  been  paid. 

Col.  9-15 


Signature . 


Send  books  to . 


A  Portfolio  describing  our  Standard  Sets  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Straight  Down  the  Crooked  Lane 

By  Bertha  Runkle 

Author  of  "The  Helmet  of  Navaure,"  etc. 

A  straightaway  story  of  love,  loyalty  and  mystery, 
told  vsith  the  quick  action,  sparkling  humor  and  de- 
lightful ease  of  a  past  master  of  narrative.  It  moves 
from  high  society  circles  in  Newport  to  army  life  in 
the  Philippines.    Price  S/.JS  net,  postage  JO  cents. 


A  Book  of 
Remembrance 


Me 

Anonymous 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  literary  offering  of 
1915.  A  remarkable  story  of  love,  adventure  and 
daring  that  is  also  true.  It  is  the  autobiography 
of  a  woman  novelist  of  national  reputation.  Vivid, 
dramatic,  charming  in  simplicity,  startling  in  frank- 
ness.   Price  Si. JO  net,  postage  10  cents. 


Marie  Tarnowska 

By  A.  Vivanti  Chartres  ' 

At  once  an  expose  of  Russian  high  society  life 
and  the  first  true  account  of  the  beautiful  Russian 
Countess  Tarnowska  up  to  the  celebrated  crime  which 
astounded  the  world  several  years  ago  and  landed 
her  in  an  Italian  penitentiary  Illustrated.  Price 
$1.50  net,  postage  10  cents. 


Gel  them  from  your  TUC  r'CMT'I  TDV  OC^ 
bookseller,  or  (rem     1  lllli    l^IlilN  1  UfV  I     \AJ . 


353  FOURTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


"By  gad,  that'.s  fine!  And  say,  like  to 
have  y'stay  fer  supper.  Dern  it,  yer 
welcome  to  stay  all  night,  if  y'can  put 
up  with  accom'dations.  I'll  lay  down 
beside  ma  so's  to  hear  if  she  needs 
ennything  and  you  can  use  my  cot. 
When  she  gets  the  idee  I'm  sick  she 
lays  there  and  suffers  fearin'  she'll 
bother  me  and  I've  getter  watch  her, 
dern  it,  like  a  hawk." 

Doc  pawed  his  whiskers  and  expec- 
torated before  he  answered.  "I'll  cook 
supper  for  you.  Mister  Stummel,"  he 
finally  replied. 

"All  right,  let's  move,  then,"  proposed 
Stummel  with  a  pulsing  voice  of  grati- 
tude and  confidence.  "By  Georgetown, 
y'don't  know  what  load  you've  took 
from  my  mind.  I've  been  derned  near 
crazy  ever  since  I  found  I  couldn't 
stand — over  in  Achepex." 

Doc  led  the  horse  up  to  Stummel's 
door  and  assisted  him  to  dismount. 

"Jer-ree?"  called  an  old  woman's 
voice,  cracked,  tremulous,  plaintive, 
from  within.  "Is  that  you?" 

"Yes,  ma,  it's  me,"  cried  Stummel  in 
a  flurried  attempt  to  be  cheery. 

"0 — o,  what's  happened?"  wailed  the 
voice.  "I  seen  you  comin'  through  the 
window." 

"There — gosh  hang  it!"  raved  Stum- 
mel in  a  groaning  whisper  as  he  hooked 
an  arm  over  Doc's  shoulder  and  bal- 
anced himself  on  the  first  step  prepara- 
tory to  hopping  up  on  the  next.  "No 
more'n  I  'spected."  And  then  he  raised 
his  voice  again.  "Now,  ma,  I'm  all  right 
— quit  yer  worryin' — that's  a  good  soul, 
ma."  Here  the  two  gave  a  heave  and 
he  landed  on  the  next  perch.  "There 
ain't  nothun  wrong  of  any  'count,  ma. 
I  jest  give  my  ankle  a  little  twist 
and — "  here  they  accomplished  the  top 
step  and  Doc  opened  the  door — "Mister 
— Mister — what's  yer — " 

"Colby,"  prompted  Doc. 

" — Colby,  here — wuz  comin'  over  our 
way  and  give  me  a  lift,  'cause  he  could's 
well  as  not  and  walkin'  might  of  made 
me  lame,  and  quit  yer  cryin',  ma,  'cause 
there  ain't  nothun  to  cry  over.  This 
don't  hinder  me  takin'  care  of  yuh,  a 
bit.  Nozir!" 

THEY  entered  with  a  stride  and  a  hop 
while  a  piteous  tremolo  of  lamenta- 
tion arose  from  an  iron  bed  in  the  cor- 
ner opposite  their  right.  The  cabin  con- 
tained but  the  one  big  room  and  was 
well  ordered  and  as  clean  as  inner  bark. 
The  little  old  lady,  dressed  in  faded 
black  with  a  gray  shawl  around  her 
shoulders  had  been  lying  down  covered 
with  a  couple  of  patchwork  quilts,  but 
now  was  sitting  huddled  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed  with  the  quilts  on  the  floor.  She 
was  straining  forward,  all  ashake  with 
palsy,  and  her  drawn,  old-ivory  face 
was  full  of  helpless  fright  and  despair. 
Her  thin  yellow-white  hair  was  parted 
in  the  middle  and  caught  sleekly  back 
by  a  fanlike  comb  in  a  roll  on  the  top 
of  her  head;  and  as  her  faded,  blue, 
tear-bleared  eyes  stared  through  her 
gold  spectacles  at  the  awful  presence 
of  calamity,  her  appeal  to  Doc  was  that 
of  a  sweet-spirited,  old-fashioned,  Chris- 
tian mother  who  had  come  up  out  of 
much  tribulation  with  her  faith  in 
heaven  only  strengthened  and  her  in- 
telligence still  unimpaired. 

"Now,  ma,  y'lay  down,  there's  a  good 
soul,"  urged  Stummel  with  solicitous 
agitation,  hopping,  aided  by  Doc,  up  to 
her  and  patting  her  shoulder  and  grin- 
ning down  at  her.  "Mister  Colby,  make 
you  'quainted  with  my  mother,  Misses 
Stummel,"  he  added  with  a  flourish  of 
provincial  etiquette,  as  he  lowered  him- 
self to  a  seat  beside  her.  Doc  whipped 
off  his  sombrero  and  bending  over 
beamed  in  a  sympathetic  smile  and  took 
the  frail,  vein-laced  hand. 

"Glad  to  know  you.  Misses  Stummel," 
he  said  graciously  and  heartily.  "And 
don't  worry  about  the  boy  here.  I'm 
goin'  to  locate  in  the  park  and'll  stay 
with  you  till  he's  right  as  a  trivet 
again." 

"Yes,  and  he's  a  doctor,  ma,  so  it 
happens,  and  mebby  he  can  help  yuh," 
said  Stummel  as  an  added  comfort. 

"Be  ye?"  she  asked,  brightening  with 
the  quickness  of  a  child  and  lifting  her 
eyes  in  new  hope  to  Doc's. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  was  Doc's  corrobora- 
tion with  some  pride  as  he  felt  himself 
warming  toward  her,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
true  physician.  "And  I'll  be  only  too 
glad  to  study  your  case.  And,  as  a 
doctor,  I  order  you  to  sit  here  and  talk 
with  your  boy,  or  lie  down,  whichever 
feels  best,  while  I  attend  to  my  stock. 
It  won't  take  me  long  and  then  I'll  come 
in  and  get  supper  for  all  of  us." 

A  man's  hearthstone  is  a  private  win- 


dow to  his  soul.  And  Doc,  as  he  watered 
his  horses,  fed  them  a  nip  of  oats  and 
picketed  them  for  the  night,  did  so  with 
many  abstracted  pauses  wherein  he 
gazed  through  this  window  to  Stum- 
mel's heart  and  pondered  that  fascinat- 
ing contradiction,  that  perennial  wonder 
of  wonders  and  immortal  enigma,  a 
man,  as  always  propounded  afresh  by 
the  last  man  we  meet. 

And  as  the  evening  advanced  and  he 
exploited  his  culinary  genius  in  soda 
biscuits,  ham,  eggs,  coffee,  and  fried 
raw  potatoes,  he  marveled  to  himself: 
Was  this  Stummel  of  the  cabin  the 
Stummel  of  Achepex  and  the  trail?  Not 
a  word  about  his  "  'pinion,"  not  an  im- 
putation against  the  district,  did  Doc 
hear  from  Stummel's  mouth;  nor  a 
reference  to  the  jinx  that  camped  so 
vindictively  upon  his  trail,  nor  a  com- 
plaint 5bout  his  ankle.  He  hopped  about 
with  an  old  staff  and  coddled  and  petted 
his  mother  and  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten his  ankle  and  the  whole  world  be- 
yond the  cabin  door. 

IT  was  moving  along  toward  ten 
o'clock.  The  contented  old  lady  had  for 
some  time  been  tucked  in  for  the  night 
and  Stummel  was  stretched  out  on  one 
side  of  her  bed  and  propped  against  the 
head  board.  His  crutch,  which  Doc  had 
fashioned,  was  at  hand  and  he  was 
dressed  in  readiness  for  any  call  from 
his  mother  in  the  night.  At  his  shoul- 
der was  a  stand  and  on  it  the  lamp  and 
he  was  conversing  in  low  tones  with 
Doc,  who  sat  smoking  in  the  rocker  near 
the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"Only  way  I  can  thank  yuh,  dern  it," 
Stummel  was  saying,  "fer  this  night's 
work  is  give  you  a  half  interest  in  that 
tunnel  I  wuz  tellin'  yuh  about,  by 
Juniper.  Derned  glad  to  do  it,  too.  It'll 
soon  be  in  too  far  fer  me  to  work  it 
'thout  help  and  I  can't  afford  to  hire 
none.  Derned  glad.  It's  in  fifty  feet. 
Didn't  tell  you  what  last  sample  acrost 
the  whole  four-foot  breast  run,  did  I? 
Runs  $37.41— yezir!" 

"Good — LAC!"  exclaimed  Doc  in  as- 
tonishment. "And  four  feet  wide?" 

"Yes,  but"  (Stummel  raised  up  and 
peered  at  his  mother's  face.  Yes,  she 
was  evidently  asleep  and  he  could  talk, 
at  last) — "you  know  my  'pinion  about 
this  yere  camp,  by  gad!" 

Doc  almost  jumped.  Was  the  Stum- 
mel of  Achepex  about  to  harry  the 
peace  of  the  evening?  "Now,  look  here, 
Stummel,"  blustered  Doc  sternly  in  a 
whisper.  "That'll  do  on  your  opinions. 
By  gravy,  there's  just  this  about  it," 
he  affirmed  with  the  inflexibility  of  lay- 
ing down  the  law,  "you're  crazy  on  that 
subject— kerazy's  a  tumble  bug — and 
I'll  take  my  blankets  and  roll  up  out- 
side if  y'open  your  head  again  on  that." 

"Goshy  to  gosh!"  whispered  Stum- 
mel in  a  flame.  "What's  ailin'  you, 
ennyway?  Touchy?  By  hell,  powder's 
nothun  to  yuh.  I'm  goin'  to  explain 
about  this  business,  and  you  just  sut 
there  and  listen,  will  yuh?  Everything's 
been  agin  me  all  my  life  and  I  knows  it. 
If  I  calls  black  black,  derned  when 
I  come  to  look  close  the  black  hain't 
turned  to  white.  Yezir!  Never  knowed 
it  to  fail.  I've  done  nothun  but  team 
down  in  Denver  since  I  growed  up  and 
I  ain't  got  no  edgication  and  I  seen 
there  was  no  hope  atall  for  me  to  get 
rich  by  usin'  my  head  or  frenzied 
finance,  or  them  ways.  And  I  wants  to 
be  a  millionaire,  by  Juniper!  It'll  take 
a  power  of  money  to  takff  care  of  ma 
here  the  way  I  wants  to  see  her  kept. 
So  I  sees,  when  this  district  was  first 
opened  up,  that  the  only  hope  fer  me 
wuz  minin'.  Yezir!  And  as  ma  she 
vraz  feelin'  a  lot  better,  up  we  comes 
and  buys  this  cabin  from  a  feller  that 
has  to  go  back  East.  And  then  I  strikes 
it  good  in  the  tunnel  and  for  the  first 
time  since  I  don't  know  when,  by  Juni- 
per, I  wuz  the  most  hopeful  feller  y'ever 
see!  Then  I  gets  scart.  The  idee  of 
havin'  the  million  go  back  on  me  after 
comin'  so  close  scart  me  stiff  'cause  I 
knowed  that  wuz  the  way  it's  allers 
been.  And  then  comes  'long  my  derned  ol' 
'pinion,  jest  as  I  knowed  it  would  and — " 
Doc  raised  his  hand  in  solemn  warn- 
ing. He  was  too  provoked  for  words. 
He  pawed  his  whiskers  and  did  not 
speak  until  he  had  chastised  and  con- 
trolled his  feelings. 

"Go  on,"  he  finally  said,  self-humbled. 
"Isn't  it  nuff  to  make  a  mam  a  pesti- 
mus?"  demanded  Stummel  ardently.  "I 
wants  to  make  a  million  so's  I  can  give 
her  a  good  time.  Dreams  about  it,  I 
does,  nights — all  the  time.  Dress  her 
up  fine  and  have  these  here  trained 
nurses  day  and  night  and  high-priced 
speshulists  to  cure  her.  What?  And  a 
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young  woman  all  perked  up  and  sweet 
to  read  to  her  when  she  wants  it. 
Think  I  don't  want  her  to  have  all 
them  things?  I  sure  does.  Wants  to 
send  her  to  Californy  so  derned  bad  I 
can't  see,  and  have  her  live  in  big  hotels 
wherever  she  gosh-hanged  pleases  and 
go  to  New  York  and  everywhere  and 
travel  on  the  ocean.  Goltwist  it,  it's  nuff 
to  make  any  man  sut  down  in  a  sweat 
and  cuss  hisself  inside  out  and  be 
wurse'n  any  pestimus,  to  want  all  them 
things  fer  her  and — 'stead — see  her — 
jest  yere.  Poor  ol'  ma!  The  best 
mother,  by  God,  a  feller  ever  had.  And 
I  loves  her.  What?  Y'might  not  be- 
lieve it,  but  I  does." 

Stummel's  face  softened;  and  by  its 
very  crudeness,  homeliness,  and  igno- 
rance was  the  sincerity  and  love  shin- 
ing there  sweetened  and  hallowed.  He 
rolled  over  stealthily  again  to  assure 
himself  ,she  was  asleep.  She  was,  it 
seemed,  and  after  a  moment's  anxious 
compassionate  gaze  he  returned  his 
eyes  to  Doc.  But  Doc  had  been  look- 
ing from  time  to  time  at  the  pinched, 
wrinkled  countenance  while  Stummel 
was  talking  and  he  had  seen  something 
grow  in  the  lashes  of  the  sleeper  that 
convinced  him  she  was  away  from  the 
land  of  Nod.  It  was  a  big  tear.  And 
as  Stummel  looked  away  from  her,  at 
last.  Doc  saw  it  break  and  tri(:kle  do^vn 
along  her  nose.  Ineffable  pity  for  her 
boy,  thought  Doc,  unspeakable  joy  for 
herself. 

Doc,  pawing  his  whiskers,  suddenly 
arose  and  reached  for  his  hat.  "Stum- 
mel," he  said  in  usual  undertone,  "if 
luck's  always  agin  you,  givin'  you  the 
lie,  and  your  opinion  of  this  camp  is  it's 
no  good,  why,  y'can't  get  around  it, 
luck's  bound  to  make  your  opinion  out 
a  lie  and  this  camp  a  pippin  and  your 
tunnel  a  bonanza — the  richest  in  it. 
Say,  is  that  why  the  fellers  call  you 
their  mascot  and  let  you  talk  agin 
everything  free-handed?" 

Stummel  scowled  introspectively  with 
all  his  Achepex  importance  and  sagac- 
ity. "Yes,  dodrot  'em,  I  spects  it  is,"  he 
admitted  reflectively.  "But  y'don't  get 
me  to  say  ennything  like  you  did,  even 
to  myself.  It's  my  'pinion  the  dernd  ol' 
luck's  jest  watchin'  day  and  night  fer 
the  chanst  to  ketch  me  sayin'  something 
like  that,  so's  it  can  wallop  me  and 
make  the  camp  no  good  fer  certain. 
Nope.  Holdin'  to  my  'pinions  is  the 
only  hope  I  has.  Now,  it's  my  'pinion — " 

"Well,  settle  down  for  the  night, 
now,"  said  Doc  hastily.  "I'll  get  a  sniff 
of  fresh  air  afore  I  turn  in."  And  he 
stole  outside. 

He  stood  near  the  steps  and  gazed 
at  the  stars  over  Arizona  Hill  and  came 
to  some  gladdening  conclusion.  "Yes, 
sir,"  he  muttered  in  high  mettle,  "this 
is  my  lead.  I  actually  believes  the  fel- 
ler's born  lucky  and  probably  has  a 
million  down  in  that  tunnel  for  both  of 
us,  and  I'll  take  him  up.  His  talk'll 
.strain  my  skull — and  cross  bones — but 
I'll  have  to  fall  in  line  and  let  him  talk. 
But  he's  square — that's  certain.  I  con- 
sider that  tear  the  most  influential 
affidavit  to  a  man's  character,  pessi- 
mist or  optimist,  that  ever  was  sub- 
scribed and  sworn  to  by  a  woman's 
heart." 
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of  the  family. 

If  you  want  this  kind  of  periodical, 
you   can   get  it  at  any  newsstand  — 
10c:  per  copy.    Or  send  the  coupon, 
with  $5  for  the  next  52  issues. 


C.l. 
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Leslie 
Judge  Co. 

225  Fifih  Ave. 
New  York.  N.  V. 

Please  send  me 
Leslie's  for  one 
year  (52  issues)  for 
liich  I  enclose  five 
($.■))  dollars. 
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They  Are  Breaking 
Down  the  Bars 

Goodyear  Tires  Now  Carry  Half  a  Million 


Our  sales  now  indicate 
that  Goodyear  tires  have  won 
not  less  than  500,000  users. 

And  they've  gained  more 
users  this  year  than  any  year 
before.  Which  shows  how 
men  are  waking  to  the  differ- 
ences in  tires. 

Why  We  State 
the  Facts 

Countless  motorists  think 
that  tires  are  very  much 
alike.  In  buying  new  cars 
they  accept  whatever  tires 
they  find.  In  renewing  they 
have  no  decided  choice. 

That's  why  we  publish 
here  again  and  again  the 
facts  about  Goodyear  tires. 

Not  Similar 

Goodyear  Fortified  Tires 
are  not  similar  to  others. 
They  have  our  No-Rim-Cut 
feature  which  we  control. 
They  are  "On-Air  "  cured  at 
vast  extra  cost,  to  save  need- 
less blow-outs.  Rubber  rivets 
are  created  in  them  to  com- 
bat loose  treads. 


Our  exclusive  features, 
plus  other  rare  features,  will 
add  to  our  tire  cost  this  year 
$1,635,000.  What  we  added 
this  year  alone  in  extra  rub- 
ber, size  and  strength  will 
cost  us  $500,000. 

Our  All-Weather  tread  is 
not  a  regular  tread  made 
rough.  It's  a  double-thick 
tread  made  of  very  tough 
rubber.  That  double-thick- 
ness, on  this  year's  output 
of  All-Weathers,  will  cost  us 
$1,000,000. 

Such  tires  should  not  be 
classed  with  tires  not  thus 
protected. 


Fortified  Againat 

Rim-Cuts  —  by  our  No-Him-Cut  feature. 
Blowouts — by  ciur  "On-Air"  cure.  [ 
Loose  Treads  — by  many  rubber  rivets.  1 
Insecurity— by  I'iii  briii,ie<l   piano  wires. 
Punctures  and  Skidding — hy  our  double- 
I  !i"  k  AII-WratlH  r  trca.l. 
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J  CAN  well  imagine  that 


BY  SIR  ARTHUR  C 


the  day  will  come  when 
our  descendants  will  read 
with  interest  some  details 

of  how  the  war  in  this  u  e> 

summer  of  1915  affected  the  quiet  country  life  of  southern  li^ng 
land— that  life  of  immemorial  placidity  where  time  passes  so 
sedately  to  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  breeze  among  the  - 
grasses  and  the  bees  upon  the  clover.  It  is  a  life  so  mellow 
and  so  gently  peaceful  that  it  might  well  have  seemed  in 
this  island  home  to  be  beyond  any  caprice  of  fate.  And 
yet  here  we  are  stirred  to  our  depths,  every  rule  of  con- 
duct altered,  every  object  of  desire  changed,  with  fiercer 
joys  and  sharper  pains,  and  all  our  hearts  in  Flanders. 
It  is  good,  no  doubt,  and  it  is  very  strange,  though  it  has 
come  upon  us  so  gradually  in  these  last  eleven  months  that 
perhaps  we  hardly  appreciate  how  topsy-turvy  it  has  all. 
become  One  day  set  faithfully  on  record  may  serve  as  a  type  in 
years  to  come.  Children  must  have  a  change  once  in  a  while,  war  or  no  war 
and  the  heat  has  made  the  little  faces  white  and  weary  of  late.  Whither  shall 
we  take  them?  Some  one  had  mentioned  Hayling  Island  It  is  a  hundred  miles 
away  but  my  wife  and  I  will  be  better  for  a  complete  break  of  thought,  loo 
long  have  we  been  waiting  for  that  which  never  comes,  living  during  the  night 
for  the  morning  papers,  living  during  the  day  for  the  evening  one  It  is  a 
morbid  state.  One  long  day  we  shall  have  in  the  open  to  Hayling  and  back  m 
search  of  rooms.    The  motor  is  ordered  for  twelve.  ,  ^    .     u    ,  . 

I  am  down  at  eight  and  walk  among  the  flowers  before  breakfast.  Hark  to 
that  sound  breaking  in  upon  the  peace  of  this  sweet  summer  morning!  It  is 
very  faint  and  very  far,  and  yet  with  a  deep  throb  in  it  which  tells  of  infinite 
power  There  it  is  again,  rising  a  little  and  then  falling,  like  a  thunderous  surge 
upon  a  distant  beach.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  sound.  It  is  that  of 
the  guns  in  Flanders.  It  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and  it 
might  well  have  appeared  incredible,  but  you  have  also  to  remember  that  we  are 
seven  hundred  feet  high  and  that  there  is  a  very  steady  ^^^^erly  wind  Some 
miracle  has  put  those  air  currents  just  right,  and  we  do  actually  hear  the  guns 
of  the  great  long-drawn  battle.  For  a  week  now,  ever  since  the  wind  has  been  in 
that  quarter,  we  have  heard  it.  All  this  section  of  Sussex  is  talking  of  it.  It 
brings  it  all  very  close,  and  when  we  volunteers  muster  of  an  evening  for  our 
drillT'it  helps  to  give  actuality  to  the  eternal  "Upon  the  left  form  line  of  pla- 
toons'" or  "Wheel  to  the  right  by  sections!"  when  we  hear  the  far-off  roar  ot 
the  whirlpool  which  has  drawn  in  so  much,  and  may  yet  draw  in  ourselves  if  we 
should  be  thought  worthy.  One  can  spring  to  attention  with  a  sharper  snap  when 
the  guns  of  Flanders  are  pulsing  in  one's  ears. 

Everybody  is  smiling  this  morning  over  a  story  that  a  Zeppelin  was  seen  dur- 
ing the  night  near  Tunbridge  Wells.  It  is  unlikely,  but  they  all  seem  to  believe 
it  These  Zeppelin  yarns  have  been  a  great  boon  to  the  country,  bringing  a  little 
harmless  excitement  into  the  sleepy  hollows.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt  the 
machines  have  done  a  little  damage,  but  if  you  put  it  all  together  it  would  not 
amount  to  that  which  is  caused  by  a  single  large  accident  in  peace  time.  Halt 
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a  dozen  able-bodied  suffra- 
gettes would  cause  more 
damage  to  property  than 
all  the  Zeppelins  that  have 
ever  come  out  of  Germany. 
When  one  considers,  on  the  other  hand,  that  several  of  them  have 
been  destroyed,  and  that  in  one  case — that  of  Warneford — 
twenty-eight  of  the  crew  were  dashed  to  pieces,  it  seems  to 
me  that  Germany's  air  fleet  has  up  to  date  made  as  bad  a 
bargain  as  her  water  fleet  did  when  it  killed  two  hundred 
civilians  in  Hartlepool,  Scarborough,  and  Whitby,  but 
lost  the  Bliicher  with  eight  hundred  men  in  endeavoring 
to  repeat  the  glorious  exploit.    It  is  wiser  as  well  as  bet- 

\  ~^vS         y    ter  to  play  the  game.    Another  story  has  just  come  in  at 

^  r~  7    which  no  one  will  smile.    One  of  our  aviators  has  fallen 

■ '"  '  "         ■    at  Cross-in-Hand,  five  miles  to  the  south.    The  accident, 

whatever  it  may  have  been,  occurred  high  above  the  clouds. 
He  fell  like  a  stone  for  two  thousand  feet  or  more.    Ah,  what  a 
terril.le,  and  yet,  on  sec'ond  thought,  what  an  enviable  end!     One  can  picture 

it  the  sudden  snap  which  showed  that  something  had  broken,  the  peremptory 

death  call  coming  so  quickly  that  the  soul  had  hardly  time  for  one  flutter  of 
apprehension.  Then  the  long,  swift,  downward  swoop  with  a  gale  roaring 
upward  past  one's  falling  body— and  then  painless  oblivion.  So  merciful  is 
Nature  that  when  one  has  survived  such  an  experience,  not  only  is  there  no 
memory  of  pain,  but  even  the  events  which  led  immediately  up  to  it  have  been 
erased  from  the  mind  lest  some  brooding  horror  should  survive.  A  huge  switch- 
back swoop  ending  in  euthanasia.  It  is  only  terrible  to  the  bystander  who 
gathers  the  shattered  frame.    The  man  himself  knows  nothing. 

Breakfast  is  over,  and  here  comes  the  first  task  of  the  day— a  curious  ex- 
ample of  topsy-turvydom,  yet  now  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  For  an  hour 
and  a  half  we  are  doing  semaphore  and  Morse  upon  the  common.  Could  there 
a  year  ago  have  been  in  this  world  a  less  likely  thing  than  that  I,  a  middle-aged 
civilian  with  no  knowledge  of  such  work,  should  be  spending  my  morning  with 
a  magistrate,  an  architect,  and  another  in  sending  messages  from  Outpost  One 
to  Outpost  Two,  whose  frantic  little  flags  are  wagging  away  at  the  far  end  of 
the  golf  course?  Collectively,  we  are  the  signal  section  of  the  local  company. 
Our  peace  of  mind  is  blighted  by  the  trick  of  one  of  our  distant  senders,  who 
will  drop  his  semaphore  flag  on  the  A  and  the  G  until  it  is  blended  with  the  other 
flag  which  he  holds  between  his  legs.  We  flap  reproaches  at  him,  but  he  is  in- 
corrigible. Still,  it  is  all  good  work,  and  every  lesson  counts.  At  twelve  I  am 
back  at  home,  and  the  motor  speeds  upon  its  way. 

In  this  little  Sussex  village  we  have  ten  thousand  men — the  First  Lancashire 
Reserve  Division  of  Territorials.  Their  khaki  figures  are  everywhere— smallish 
men,  as  one  would  expect  from  the  great  manufacturing  cities— but  sharp  and 
tough.  They  are  Manchester  for  the  most  part,  and  they  talk  with  a  burr  like 
a  motorcycle.  What  a  change  this  glorious  countryside  must  be  to  them,  and 
what  visions  of  the  heather-clad  south  they  will  bear  back  to  the  dark  streets 
of  the  busy  north!  All  their  lives  these  days  will  come  back  to  them  in  then- 
dreams.    Their  comrades  are  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  they  send  constant  drafts 
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to  them.  Many  a  Manchester  lad  has  already  laid 
down  his  life  between  Krithia  and  the  sea  in  the  des- 
perate venture  of  the  last  crusade. 

Great  Britain  is  one  huge  barracks,  or  like  an  im- 
perial military  exhibition  with  samples  strewn  over 
the  country.  The  oddest  people  are  found  in  the 
oddest  places.  I  remember  at  Edinburgh  Castle  see- 
ing a  hard-bitten  regiment  drilling  admirably  with 
"N.  D."  upon  their  shoulder  straps.  I  was  unable  to 
fit  them  into  any  conceivable  type  of  Northumber- 
land men.  They  proved  on  inquiry  to  be  Newfound- 
landers, fishers  off  the  cod  banks  many  of  them,  who 
had  taken  up  their  rifles  for  the  common  cause.  So 
here  in  the  little  village  of  Maresfield,  just  four  miles 
on  our  way,  one  is  aware  of  long,  slab-sided  fellows 
with  Stetson  hats,  which  give  their  nationality.  They 
are  Colonel  Panet's  Canadian  Horse  Artillery,  eat- 
ing their  hearts  out  because  the  cavalry  have  gone 
and  they  have  been  held  back.  All  the  charms  of  the 
dear  old  rose-embowered  village,  with  its  Norman 
church  and  famous  Shelley  manor  house,  are  as 
nothing  to  these  fellows  in  their  longing  for  the 
trenches  of  Flanders.  Beside  them  are  three  regi- 
ments of  English  yeomanry  of  the  home  counties — 
all  eagerly  waiting.  Uckfield,  the  next  village,  is  full 
of  sunburnt  infantry,  and  so  is  Lewes.  Outside  the 
ancient  gate  of  the  Norman 
Castle  there  are  swarms  of 
them,  and  one  can  see  them 
exercising  on  the  long  slope 
of  the  down  where,  just  (550 
years  ago,  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  drove  the  King's  army 
headlong  down  into  the  town 
and  gave  young  Edward  his 
first  bitter  taste  of  war.  One 
notes  as  one  passes  that  out- 
side the  police  stations  are 
hung  placards  with  types  of 
aeroplanes  upon  them,  that 
one  may  distinguish  friend 
from  foe.  One  would  think 
that  by  their  deeds  one 
might  know  them. 

We  break  away  before  we 
enter  Brighton  and  take  the 
back  road,  which  proves  to 
have  every  possible  disad- 
vantage —  bad  going,  and 
most  uninteresting  and  hide- 
ous. The  monotony  of  the 
journey  is  broken  only  by  a 
long  wooden  bridge,  which 
assures  us,  upon  a  placard, 
that,  while  we  have  to  pay 
sixpence  to  pass  over,  the 
authorities  will  not  guaran- 
tee, or  hold  themselves  re- 
sponsible for,  our  safe  ar- 
rival upon  the  other  side. 
On  the  right  is  Lancing 
School,  perched  upon  its 
height.  The  sight  of  it  sad- 
dens us,  for  it  reminds  us  of  a  brave  lad  fresh  from  it 
wounded  in  his  first  battle  and  killed  in  his  second  over 
yonder  in  Flanders.  What  have  the  public  schools  not 
done  for  Britain  in  this  war!  We  have  vamped  up  a 
great  army — an  army  which  surely  is  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world,  for  every  man  is  a  pure  volunteer 
without  even  the  temptation  of  a  bounty,  and  yet  the 
total  is  greater  than  that  of  the  armies  of  North  and 
South  together  in  the  great  American  war.  But  one 
thing  was  vital  and  apparently  impossible.  Where 
were  we  to  get  the  officers  for  millions  of  men?  An 
officer  is  born,  not  made.  In  Prussia  they  had  them 
in  their  thousands  by  hereditary  caste.  Where  could 
we  find  them  in  our  democratic  country?  And  then 
in  an  instant  they  appeared,  this  endless  stream  of 
deaj-  eager  boys  from  the  public  schools,  trained  to 
unquestioning  obedience  upon  the  one  side  and  to 
enforcing  discipline  upon  the  other.  They  came  in 
hundreds  and  in  thousands,  these  glorious  lads,  filling 
the  gaps  in  the  regulars  and  furnishing  the  subal- 
terns for  the  new  formations.  "There  never  was  such 
a  grand  chance  for  the  public  schools,"  wrote  one  of 
them,  now  lying  burned  in  his  trench  at  Ypres.  In 
some  schools  I  am  told  that  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
those  available  went  to  the  front.  They  saved  Eng- 
land, for  they  supplied  what  she  sorely  needed  and 
could  have  found  in  no  other  way.  The  men  loved 
them.  "They  would  have  followed  them,  singing,  into 
hell."  I  will  always  carry  in  my  remembrance  a 
chance  meeting  and  chat  in  a  railway  carriage  with 
one  of  these  boys — a  boy  with  the  hard,  quick  eyes  of 
a  man.  He  was  in  flannels,  a  straw  hat  with  Free 
Forester  ribbon  upon  his  head,  his  arm  in  a  sling,  his 
cigarette  in  his  left  hand,  his  brown,  earnest  face 
thni.st  forwaid,  and  his  talk  of  sandbags  and  saps, 
and  above  all  of  the  splendor  of  his  men.  How  often  in 


the  last  twenty  years  have  I  con- 
tended that  Britain  is  neither  de- 
generate nor  weakening,  and  that 
her  history  lies  in  the  future 
rather  than  in  the  past.  These 
youngsters  will  cai  ry  on  the  best 
that  the  race  can  give. 

We  have  our  lunch  at  Broad- 
water in  one  of  those  unpreten- 
tious English  hostelries  which  are 
cften  so  much  better  than  they 
look.  Then  on  through  Arundel,  with  the 
glorious  modern  ca  tie  upon  the  right,  and 
past  Chichester,  Emsworth,  and  Havant, 
until  we  reach  Hayling  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  war  still  pursues  us. 
On  the  shingly  beach  a  hundred  young 
ofliceis  are  having  a  course  of  musketry. 
The  place  resounds  with  words  of  command 
and  the  snappingof  triggers.  Out  to  sea  we 
can  see  upon  the  right  the  forts  of  Spit- 
head,  and  in  front  of  us  a  low,  squat,  sea 
bully  of  a  battleship,  making  her  way 
eastward,  with  a  lean  torpedo  boat  glid- 
ing upon  either  quarter.  It  is  a  calm  day, 
and  we  look  anxiously  over  the  smooth 


water  for  a  periscope — the  doi  sal  fin  of  the  deadliest 
of  sharks.  I  have  seen,  when  I  was  in  the  Arctic,  a 
creature  which  lived  upon  sharks.  Is  it  possible 
that  these  sharks  also  have  such  a  master?  "Success 
of  our  submarines!"  One  sees  the  phrase  in  many 
of  the  ignorant  German  papers.  May  it,  perhaps,  be 
preserved  as  one  of  the  grimmest  and  most  sardonic 
jokes  of  history.  Well,  they  were  given  the  dirtiest 
task  that  ever  fighting  seamen  undertook.  If  their 
own  fate  is  sometimes  hard,  what  about  the  North 
Sea  fishermen  whom  they  murdered  in  such  cold 
blood  with  their  shell  fire?  Such  deeds  w-ere  never 
done  in  war  before.  On  land  and  sea  the  Germans 
have  always  fought  foul — it  is  sad  that  such  a  re- 
proach will  forever  rest  upon  a  brave  people. 

"You  Might  Have  Been  Shot  " 

OUR  business  done,  we  are  speeding  back,  taking 
the  coast  road  this  time.  Submarines  or  no,  one 
has  only  to  glance  seaward  to  be  sure  that  our  trade 
has  not  been  seriously  affected.  This  so-called  block- 
ade began  on  February  18.  It  is  now  July  10,  and  the 
Channel  is  still  dotted  with  our  merchant  ships. 
There  seem  to  me  to  be  more  than  in  peace  time,  but 
many  of  these  are  bound,  no  doubt,  for  Flanders. 
What  risk  and  what  expense  would  have  been  saved 
had  we  built  our  Channel  tunnel  in  time!  It  tran- 
scends the  story  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  an  example  of 
our  national  slow-wittedness.  It  is  lucky  that  we 
have  other  qualities  that  atone.  But  our  descendants 
will  pay  good  hard  cash  for  many  a  long  year  to 
atone  for  this  particular  piece  of  absurdity. 

Here  is  a  great  sight  as  we  approach  Brighton. 
There  is  an  aerodrome  by  the  sea,  and  four  great 
biplanes  are  swinging  and  swooping  above  it.  May 


they  soon  be  above  Essen!  There  is  the  central 
ganglion  of  the  whole  German  system.  Paralyze  that, 
and  the  huge  fierce  body  lies  inert.  It  is  a  long 
flight,  no  doubt — a  good  two  hundred  miles  as  I 
reckon  it  from  the  nearest  friendly  post — and  yet 
surely  it  can  be  done.  There  are  plenty  of  men  who 
would  go,  even  if  they  knew  they  would  never  come 
back.  For  it  is  the  one  operation  of  war  which,  if 
done  on  a  sufficient  scale,  would  indeed  be  final. 
Bla?t  this  infernal  plague  spot  off  the  face  of  the 
earth !  Perhaps  even  these  biplanes  may  be  units  in 
that  great  fleet  which  may  gather  one  day  soon  over 
the  roaring  furnaces  and  smoking  chimneys  of  the 
great  Westphalian  death  factory. 

It  is  dark  as  we  leave  Brighton,  for  we  have 
stopped  there  to  dine,  and  as  we  start  upon  the  25- 
mile  lun  which  will  bring  us  home  we  are  warned 
that  no  lights  of  any  kind  are  allowed  along  the 
front.  This  prohibition  is  in  force  in  all  the  sea- 
board towns,  and  the  object  is  supposed  to  be  not  only 
as  a  protection  against  possible  Zeppelin  raids,  but 
as  a  means  of  preventing  hostile  submarines  out  at 
sea  from  taking  their  bearings.  We  crawl  along  a 
pitch-black  front,  with  the  shadowy  form  of  other 
cars  gliding  past  us.  Every  window  is  darkened. 
Who  could  believe  that  this  is  the  Parade  which  only 
a  year  ago  was  the  brightest  and  gayest  promenade 
in  England?  It  is  good,  for  it  brings  the  war  home 
to  the  people,  and  as  our  folk  have  little  imagina- 
tion some  tangible  sign  is  needed.  It  impresses  them 
more  if  it  makes  them  uncomfortable,  as  the  boys  of 
old  used  to  be  whipped  on  the  boundaries  of  the  com- 
mons so  that  they  would  always  carry  them  in  their 
minds. 

Once  out  of  Brighton  we  switch  on  our  lights,  and 
are  soon  well  upon  our  way.  But,  light  or  dark,  the 
war  is  always  with  us.  As  we  pass  the  level  crossing 
of  the  railway  at  Uckfield  a  policeman  holds  us  up, 
vigorously  swinging  a  lantern. 

"Why  didn't  you  pull  up  when  the  sentry  chal- 
lenged you  just  now?" 

"We  heard  no  sentry." 

"You  might  have  been  shot.  He  challenged  and 
got  no  answer." 

We  expressed  our  regrets,  and  the  big  man  faded 
away  into  the  darkness,  still  shaking  his  head  and  his 
lantern  in  mute  reproach. 

Our  next  episode  was  a  more  extraordinary  one. 
Again  we  were  aware  of  a  form  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  of  a  waving  of  hands.  We  were  also 
vaguely  conscious  of  a  second  figure  which  formed  a 
blur  upon  the  footpath.  This  time  it  was  a  business- 
like corporal  of  Military  Police  who  had  stopped  us. 

"I  have  a  drunk  prisoner  here,  sir,  and  I  have  to 
get  him  to  Maresfield.    Will  you  help  me  to  do  so?" 

"Can  you  manage  in  the  front  seat?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"All  right;  come  along." 

It  is  some  miles  out  of  our  way,  but  in  war  time 
one  must  do  what  one  can.  The  corporal  heaves  and 
strains,  and  a  minute  later  he  is  seated  beside  the 
chauffeur,  his  captive  like  a  sawdust  doll,  lolling  this 
way  and  that  in  fantastic  angles  as  we  fly  upon  our 
way.  The  rush  of  night  air  seems  to  rouse  the  rascal, 
and  we  hear  vague  remonstrance,  with  frantic  paw- 
ing of  hands,  but  the  corporal  is  skilled  at  the  game, 
and  holds  him  in  some  weird  jujutsu  grip.  I  tremble 
for  my  wife's  ears,  and  for  my  motor's  wind  screer^, 
as  the  fellow  becomes  more  lively.  However,  here 
we  are  at  the  entrance  of  an  old  English  park,  once 
the  home  of  Shelley,  the  poet,  and  the  car  has  pulled 
up  at  an  outlying  building  converted  into  a  guard- 
room. At  a  call  a  dozen  men  have  appeared,  and  the 
corporal  marches  off  with  his  prisoner.  An  instant 
later  he  is  back. 

"What  are  your  charges,  sir?"  And  then,  sinking 
his  voice  and  with  the  air  of  one  who  gives  the 
straight  tip :  "Not  out  of  my  pocket,  sir,  but  charged 
to  the  brigade." 

Evidently  he  thinks  that  the  chance  of  my  life  has 
come.  The  corporal  clearly  puts  me  down  as  a 
simpleton  when  I  assure  him  that  there  is  no  money 
in  the  transaction.  We  turn  the  car,  and  speed  on 
our  way  once  more. 

But  even  now  our  adventures  of  the  night  are  not 
at  an  end.  There  is  the  glare  of  a  great  fire  upon  our 
right  in  the  direction  of  Crowborough  Camp.  We 
are  speculating  as  to  its  cause,  when  again  we  are 
held  up  by  dark  figures  and  dancing  lanterns — an 
officer's  patrol  this  time  wanting  to  know  who  we 
are,  whence  we  come,  and  what  we  are  doing.  It 
seems  that  there  has  been  an  incendiary  fire,  that 
there  is  reason  to  put  it  down  to  spies,  and  that  all 
motor  cars  are  under  suspicion.  Fortunately  we  are 
near  home  now,  and  our  identity  is  easily  proved. 
At  eleven  o'clock  we  reach  our  harbor  once  again. 

But  even  now  my  war  day  is  not  ended.  Our  vol- 
unteers are  holding  a  farmhouse  with  a  line  of  sen- 
tries, and  I  have  promised    {Contmtted  on  page  35) 
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IT'S  a  long  \vav  from  Memphis  to 
Ho 


lonolulu — even  as  from  Clapham 
to  Martaban — and  part  of  the  way 
is  apt  to  be  rough  going,  in  either 
case.    This  is  the  story,  therefore, 
of  Lila  McCreery,  who  left  home  in  the  bloom  of  her 
youth  and  went  to  stay  with  the  friend  of  her  heart 
in  an  army  post  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific — also  of 
what  happened,  and  why.    Lila  herself  could  tell  it 
better,  perhaps,  but  Lila  never  will.    Her  wedding 
cards  were  in  the  mail  a  year  ago  to-day. 

At  the  time  that  she  left  what  the  ballad  singers 
have  indubitably  canonized  as  her  "home  town," 
Lila  was  by  odds  the  prettiest  girl  in  Memphis. 
Her  eyes  stayed  with  you  after  a  single  meeting, 
and  her  hair  lingered  in  the  memory  like  a  sun- 
set. Her  mouth  had  all  the  wistful  innocence  of  a 
Romney's  Lady  Hamilton,  but  her  smile  inferred  a 
delicate  dignity — \\'ith  good  cause.  Lila  was  in  her 
third  season  and  definitely  engaged  to  the  richest 
young  man  in  town. 

At  a  luncheon  which  was  a  tone  poem  in  pink  and 
silver  the  engagement  had  been  announced.  The 
wedding  day  was  not  yet  set,  but  was  to  all  appear- 
ances imminent.     Then  a  letter  came  from  Mary 
Kinkaid.  who  had  married  a  First  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Engineers,  and  overnight, 
as  you  might  say,  Lila  folded  her  tent 
and  left  for  Honolulu. 

Lila  said,  her  mother  said,  and  old 
Dr.  Parks,  the  family  physician,  said 
that  Lila  was  tired  and  wanted  a  good 
rest  before  the  wedding.  Also  Lila 
.''aid  that  she  had  promised  Mary.  The 
fact  of  her  going  remained,  and  the 
town  laughed  a  little  and  presently  for- 
got about  it. 

Marshall  Jennings,  the  man  she  left 
behind  her,  neither  laughed  nor  forgot. 
He  had  not  wanted  her  to  go,  naturally, 
but  he  wanted  Lila  herself  very  much, 
and  he  felt  that  his  claim  was  not  yet 
secure  enough  to  be  rigidly  enforced. 

Only  on  the  last  night  before  she 
left  he  voiced  a  protest : 

"If  you  want  to  go  off  and  leave  me 
notv,  why,  maybe  later — " 

"Oh,  no,  I  sha'n't,"  said  Lila,  sweetly 
in  earnest.  "After  we're  once  married. 
Marsh,  I  sha'n't  want  to  stir  an  inch 
away  from  you,  ever.  You'll  have  to  have 
a  special  pocket  made  for  me  to  sit  in. 
But  I  think  I'd  like  to  go  now — really." 

Jennings  let  her  go.    He  had  small 
choice. 

A  month  later  Lila,  sitting  on  a  wind- 
swept veranda  with  Diamond  Head 
.stark  behind  her  and  the  Pacific  blue 
before  her  eyes,  read  his  first  letter. 
It  said  he  missed  her,  and  Lila  put  it 
to  her  lips.  A  little  later  she  hid  the 
letter  away  and  went  in  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

That  night  at  a  dance  at  the  Univer- 
sity Club  she  met  Captain  Nicholson. 
She  met  him  between  dances,  and  at  the 
first  she  disliked  him  very  thoroughly. 
He  had — and  bar  some  unbelievable 
convulsion  of  nature  still  ha.s — the 
most  supercilious  smile  in  the  world. 
His  eyes  were  blue  and  cold  as  icicles; 
his  lips  were  thin  and  much  too  well 
controlled.  His  hair  was  blond,  very 
straight,  and  immaculately  in  order.  He  wore  his 
white  uniform  and  carried  his  bright  work  with  an 
undeniable  air.  He  might  have  been  thirty,  or 
thirty-five,  or  twenty-eight — he  looked  a  certain  age 
of  the  soul,  but  his  body  bore  itself  with  imperish- 
able and  rather  splendid  youth. 

When  he  first  looked  at  Lila  his  smile  was  languid. 
He  asked  for  a  dance  and  was  refused — asked  for  a 
second  and  received  not  too  fervent  regrets — asked 
for  a  third,  somewhat  stubbornly,  and  got  it. 

"Why  didn't  you  want  to  dance  with  me?"  he  in- 
fjuired  curiously  when  the  thing  was  under  way. 

Lila  smiled  and  murmured  something  ineffectual. 

"You  have  a  mean  disposition,  haven't  you?"  said 
Captain  Nicholson  calmly. 

It  was  the  sort  of  thing  a  great  many  women  for- 
gave him  and  came  back  for. 

"Not  to  those  I  care  for,"  said  Lila,  flushing. 

"Thank  you,"  Captain  Nicholson  returned  after  an 
amused  moment.    "I  get  your  meaning  dimly.  How- 
ever. F  could  hardly  expect  you  to  care  for  mc  .'-o 
'.on.    Are  you  always  so  abrupt  in  your  likes?" 
'And  dij<likp«,"  said  Lila  steadily. 

Whrn  the  dance  was  over  she  was  rather  ashamed 
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of  herself.  The  incident  seemed  ugly,  sordid  even, 
and  without  reason.  Till  now  all  the  world  liked 
Lila  and  Lila  liked  all  the  world.  Women  put  out 
their  hands  and  men  their  hearts  when  she  came  by. 


She  was  accustomed  to  instant  friendship,  and  not 
surprised  by  instant  love.  She  pai-ted  from  Nichol- 
son uneasily  and  he  stayed  in  her  mind  through  suc- 
ceeding dances. 

Later  in  the  evening  he  sought  her  out  where  she 
sat  in  triumphant  seclusion,  the  natural  center  of  a 
swarm  of  masculine  eyes,  and  cai'ried  her  off  to  look 
at  the  moon. 

"Have  a  heart!"  he  told  her  lazily.  "Three  of 
those  men  were  married  and  their  wives  were  sulking 
in  the  corner.  Confine  your'  slaughter  to  the  eligibles. 
What  do  you  think  of  our  Hawaiian  scenery?" 

LILA  took  the  chair  he  found  for  her  on  the  more 
'  or  less  deserted  veranda  and  looked  at  the  moon 
as  she  was  bidden. 

It  was  a  large  moon  and  very  pale,  in  a  sky  swept 
clean  of  stars.  There  was  about  it,  moreover,  a 
touch  of  mysticism  and  unearthly  passion  that  made 
it  different,  somehow,  from  the  moons  to  which  Lila 
was  accustomed.  A  wild  little  wind  whii-lcd  dust  in 
ghostly  spirals  up  to  meet  it. 

"Dust  under  the  naoon!"  said  Captain  Nicholson 
suddenly.     He  leaned   against  the  balustrade  and 


folded  his  arms  across  his  chest. 
"Dust  of  lovers — and  kings — and 
cabbages — dancing  to  the  moon. 
She  gets  us  all,  doesn't  she?  I 
could  come  back  from  Gehenna,  if 
the  right  one  called  me,  on  a  white  night — like  this!" 

Lila  looked  at  him,  frankly  uncertain.  The  man's 
whole  personality  seemed  new.  All  the  little  un- 
pleasant superiorities  of  look  and  tone,  the  flippancy, 
the  insolence  almost,  of  his  ordinary 
bcaiing  fell  away  from  him.  An  en- 
dearing, becau.'-e  an  unsuspected,  ear- 
nestness took  its  place. 

"You  don't  like  me,  do  you?"  said 
Captain  Nicholson. 

"I  didn't  an  hour  ago,  but  I  think  I 
do  now,"  said  Lila,  half  laughing,  a 
little  perplexed.  Her  conclusions  were 
ordinarily  more  simple. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  man  quietly, 
and  put  his  hand  over  hers  where  it  lay 
on  the  arm  of  her  chair.  Lila  drew  her 
hand  away — without  ostentation  but 
definitely.  They  do  many  things  in 
Memphis,  but  a  man  you  have  met  two 
hours  before  does  not  as  a  rule  take 
your  hand  to  hold  unrebuked.  So  Lila 
withdrew  hers  and  thought  of  Marshall 
Jennings. 

"Like  all  the  rest  of  'em,"  Captain 
Nicholsoh  commented  coolly.  "You're 
afraid  to  be  natural,  aren't  you?  When 
I  heard  you  were  from  the  South,  I 
thought  you'd  have  a  feeling  for  ro- 
mance.   I  see  you  don't." 

LILA  stood  up  and  leaned  against  the 
'  veranda  rail  beside  him. 
"I  don't  call  that  romance,"  she  ob- 
jected with  a  kind  of  soft  dignity  about 
her.    "I  call  that — common." 

Captain  Nicholson  laughed  shortly. 
"Life   is   common — and    death — and 
love,  then — " 

"Not  unless  you  are  yourself." 
"I'm  afraid  you  have  a  small-town 
mind,"  he  told  her  indulgently. 

"I  don't  say  it  might  not  be  different 
with  some  one  I  knew,"  said  Lila  sud- 
denly in  a  little  flare  of  resentment. 
"I  feel  the  moon  as  much  as  you  do — " 
She  stopped  with  her  fingers  against 
her  cheek. 

"Go  on.  What  do  you  feel  v.nder  a 
moon  like  that?" 

Lila  lifted  her  face  to  the  sky,  the 
moonlight  touched  her  softly.  Her  rosy 
gown  gave  out  a  fragrance  when  she 
stirred. 

"Lonely,"  she  said.  She  looked  into 
Nicholson's  cold  blue  eyes  innocently 
and  looked  away  again. 

He  whistled  a  scrap  of  a  tune. 
"  'I'm  here,  you're  here'  -lonely?" 
"Well,  that  is  what  I  feel,"  said  Lila 
stubbornly. 

"And  yet,"  said  Captain  Nicholson, 
"you  won't  have  me  touch  your  hand, 
because  you  met  me  only  an  hour  or  so 
ago.  You're  so  afiaid  of  a  lot  of  fool- 
ish little  conventionalities  that  where 
the  feel  of  a  human  touch  might  mean 
nothing  under  heaven  but  friendliness 
and  naturalnes.s — you  won't  have  it — " 
Her  hand  lay  on  the  railing  and  encroaching  fin- 
gers came  over  it  gently. 

"Will  you?"  persisted  Captain  Nicholson  in  an 
undertone  that  more  than  one  woman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance would  have  known  on  the  tower  of  Babel 
— and  answered. 

Lila  (lid  not  speak.  She  caught  her  breath  im- 
perceptibly. The  encroaching  fingers  tightened  the 
least  in  the  world. 

"You  wouldn't  be  human  if  this  offended  you — 
does  it?" 

"I — I  don't  believe  you  mean  it  to  offend  me." 

"You  know  very  well  I  don't." 

The  silence  was  alive  now  and  tingling.  Out  in 
the  .street  the  little  gray  dust  devils  dipped  and 
swayed.  Then  the  wind  sank  and  the  ardent  moon 
looked  on  a  breathless  world.  ^ 

"Lonely  now?"  asked  Captain  Nicholson.  Three 
feet  away  you  might  not  have  known  he  spoke,  but 
Lila  hcai'd. 

"Not  so— lonely — as  1  was — perhaps — " 

Every  nerve  in  her  fingers  ciuivorcd  at  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  pressure.    Then  a  stcj)  sounded  behind 


He  put  his  arms 
iihoiil  her — she  lay  in 
them  quietly  enough 


and  lilcing- 
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them.  Her  fingers  were  free.  She  lifted  them  to 
the  little  string  of  pearls  about  her  throat.  Music 
woke  a  world  of  shadows — and  again  she  thought  of 
Marshall  Jennings. 

Fate  knows  how  to  deal  with  her  toys.  That 
night  in  bed,  in  her  room  checkered  with  moonlight, 
Lila  asked  herself  why  she  had  come  to  Honolulu, 
and  found  the  answer  unconvincing.  Then  she  asked 
herself  why  she,  whose  inaccessibility  was  a  proverb 
in  her  own  town,  had  stood  unresisting  while  a 
man  whom  she  had  barely  met  touched  and  held 
her  fingers.  Then  she  asked  herself  what  made  his 
touch  so  different.  Then  she  thought  of  that  vivid, 
gentle  contact,  and  shut  her  eyes  and  drifted.  Last 
of  all  she  thought  of  Marshall  Jennings,  and  got  out 
of  bed  and  said  her  prayers,  which  she  had  some- 
how forgotten  in  the  first  place. 

If  you  think  that  Lila  Mc- 
Creery  was  shallow  or  fickle  or 
light,  then  I  am  telling  this 
story  badly,  and  you  have 
missed  the  real  inwardness  of 
the  matter.  From  the  time  that 
she  was  a  little  girl  she  had 
dreamed  of  a  prince,  and  Mar- 
shall Jennings  came  as  near  to 
being  that  prince  in  the  flesh  as 
men  commonly  come  to  the 
dreams  of  the  women  who  marry 
them.  Lila's  hope  chest  was  full 
of  monogrammed  linen,  and  she 
had  taken  every  stitch  in  it  with 
clean  fingers.  She  had  had 
suitors  aplenty,  but  with  her  en- 
gagement she  had  eliminated 
men  at  large.  Then  Mary's  let- 
ter had  come  with  its  urgent 
reminder  of  an  old  promise.  Lila 
fell  asleep  that  night  wondei- 
ing  at  herself  and  wondering 
vaguely  if  she  were  to  see  Cap- 
tain Nicholson  again. 

SHE  might  have  spared  her- 
self the  question.  Two  days 
later  he  came,  at  dusk,  and  they 
stood  together  upon  the  beach 
at  the  foot  of  Diamond  Head 
where  the  waves  come  walking 
in  like  fine  ladies  in  lacv  petti- 
coats, and  the  scattered  beach 
poppies,  pale  and  bloodless- 
looking,  lose  their  petals  to  each 
careless  puff  of  wind. 

Captain  Nicholson  said  he  had 
wanted  to  come  before. 

"You  like  it  here?"  he  added. 
Lila  related,  with  an  indiffer- 
ence that  surprised  herself,  the 
little  details  of  her  parties  and 
the  tale  of  her  cavaliers.  After 
one  moment  of  nervousness  she 
felt  safe  ground  beneath  her 
feet,  and  walked  it,  laughing. 
In  the  fading  daylight  Captain 
Nicholson  was  still  inscrutable, 
still  different,  but  he  looked 
slightly  older.  He  might  now 
have  been  thirty — but  by  no 
means  twenty-eight. 

Lila  observed  his  class  ring 
with  interest  and  the  little  lines 
about  his  eyes  with  an  equal 
calm.  When  Mary,  upon  the  re- 
turn to  the  house,  kept  him  to 
dinner,  Lila  was  even  pleased. 
She  sat  across  the  table  from  the 
mouth  that  controlled  itself  too 

well  and  regarded  it  pleasantly  when  it  spoke,  which 
was  not  often. 

After  dinner  there  was  bridge  and  no  chance  of 
unsettling  encounters.  Lila  had  begun  a  little  to 
laugh  at  herself,  when  the  tide  turned  and  all  her 
alarms  came  back  upon  her  freshly.  In  the  cool 
shadows  of  the  veranda,  when  he  came  to  say  good 
night.  Captain  Nicholson  reasserted  his  importance. 
Lila's  hand  in  his,  even  for  the  briefest  and  most 
conventional  of  leave-takings,  knew  the  same  unrea- 
sonable thrill.  She  felt  the  blood  rising  in  her 
cheeks. 

At  that  he  said  nothing  of  any  personal  sig- 
nificance. 

"I'd  like  to  drive  you  out  to  Haleiwa  for  dinner 
to-morrow  night,  Mrs.  Kinkaid — you  and  Kink  and 
Miss  McCreery.    Care  to  go?" 

Mary  said  she  should  love  it.  She  said  Lila  would 
be  mad  about  it,  and  Captain  Nicholson  said: 
"Good,"  and  that  they  would  come  back  by  moon- 
light. 

Afterward  Lila  remembered  very  little  of  that 
long  drive  to  Haleiwa  and  back — a  composite  im- 
pression of  breath-taking  gulches,  cane  fields  that 
whispered  in  the  moonlight,  long  stretches  of  velvet 
road,  and  a  wind  that  came  straight  off  the  moun- 
tains and  smote  coolly  on  the  cheek.  One  thing  she 
remembered  perfectly — the  pressure  of  Nicholson's 


shoulder  against  her  own  as  he  sat  at  the  wheel 
beside  her. 

It  shamed  her  in  a  queer,  helpless  kind  of  way  that 
he  could  speak  t»  her  so  clearly  through  mere  physi- 
cal contact,  and  that  he  was  aware  of  this.  She 
resented  his  presumption  even  while  she  thrilled  to 
it.  In  another  but  no  less  powerful  fashion  he  drew 
her.  There  were  moments,  as  on  that  first  night  at 
the  University  Club,  when  he  dropped  his  casual 
manner  abruptly,  stood  away  from  all  his  smiling 
cynicisms,  and  offered  her  an  apparently  vital  sin- 
cerity, simple  as  a  boy's. 

In  such  moments  as  this  Lila  never  knew  how  far 
he  won  her.  She  could  no  more  resist  him  than  a 
woman  can  resist  the  quiver  of  a  baby's  chin  be- 
fore it  cries.     Pride  at  having  gotten  under  his 


Memphis,  l)ut  she  didn't.  She  might  also  have  told 
him  of  Marshall  Jennings,  but  neither  did  she  do 
that.  The  moment  seemed  never  ripe  for  confidences 
— of  that  especial  sort. 

Meantime  it  was  a  fancy  of  Captain  Nicholson's 
to  pretend  that  he  and  Lila  played  an  equal  game. 

"You  Southern  girls,"  he  said  one  night  (Mary 
was  having  a  party  of  sorts  from  which  Lila  and 
Captain  Nicholson  had  stolen  out  to  sit  on  the  ter- 
race that  sloped  to  the  beach),  "are  you  ever  too 
old  to  flirt?    Do  you  ever  play  fair  with  a  man?" 

The  star-scattered  dark  was  warm,  and  the  surf 
purred  in  from  the  reef.     On  the  terrace  behind 
Lila's  head  was  an  urn  from  which  some  small  white 
flowei'  spilled  in  garlands,  honeysweet  and  heavy. 
"/  play  fair,"  said  Lila,  before  she  thought  of  the 
man  in  Memphis.    "As  fair  as 
I  can,"  she  added — which  was 
no  more  than  the  naked  truth. 

"Do  you?  Are  you  playing 
fair  with  me?  Or  do  you  only 
want  another  scalp  to  string  on 
your  belt?  How  many  men  have 
asked  you  to  marry  them, 
Lilith?" 

-  The  name  was  his  fancy,  too. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  count 
them?" 

"On  your  fingers,"  said  Cap- 
tain Nicholson  lightly. 

So  Lila  told  off  her  past  on 
warm  little  finger  tips. 

"There  was  Jem — the  first 
summer  I  went  away  to  visit  (if 
I  only  tell  you  the  first  names 
you  won't  know  who  they  are,  so 
it's  not  at  all  mean  of  me,  is  it?) . 
Then  Dwight — he  was  that  first 
summer,  too — and  Frank,  aftei 
I  came  home.   Aren't  we  silly?" 

"Go  on.  I  don't  wonder  you're 
blushing." 

"Well,  and  Tommy — and  Allen 
(he  was  Tommy's  brother)  : 
that's  five,  isn't  it?" 

"Any  more?"  asked  Captain 
Nicholson  briefly. 

"One  or  two,"  said  Lila.  She 
laughed,  a  soft  little  sound  with- 
out malice.  "Then  there  was 
Louis — the  winter  I  came  out  in 
Memphis — and — and  Mark  and 
Stanwood  and  Thad — and  Harris 
and — "  She  stopped  abruptly, 
having  remembered  Marshall 
Jennings. 

"What's  the  name  you  left 
out?"  inquired  the  man  beside 
hei-  curiously. 


i; 


Memphis. 


"I  play  fair,  "  said  Lilu,  before  she  thought  of  the  man  in 
'As  fair  as  I  can,"  she  added — which  was  no  more  than  the  naked  truth 


guard  sapped  all  her  defenses.  One  day  another 
woman  said  in  her  hearing  that  Stephen  Nicholson 
had  never  learned  the  meaning  of  sincerity,  and  Lila 
dropped  her  eyelids  to  hide  the  softness  of  the  tri- 
umph that  she  felt. 

Between  times  she  thought  of  Marshall  Jennings. 

She  wrote  weekly  to  Memphis  and  with  every  boat 
came  Jennings's  answers.  He  wrote  for  the  most 
part  of  himself  and  her,  crude  with  a  lover's  sim- 
plicity. He  missed  her  unbelievably;  the  time 
dragged;  he  was  counting  the  weeks  to  her  return. 
That  was  the  essence  of  the  letters,  and  Lila  warmed 
to  them  sweetly,  carrying  them  around  with  her  as 
they  came  and  seeing  from  an  enormous  distance  her 
monogrammed  table  linen,  the  plans  of  her  house,  even 
the  laces  and  orchids  of  her  wedding  day.  Then 
Captain  Nicholson's  voice  asked  for  her  over  the 
wire,  or  his  runabout  came  to  a  stop  beside  the 
green  and  gray  bungalow  at  Diamond  Head,  and 
Lila's  thoughts  and  plans  and  questions  whirled 
about  her  like  sparks  on  a  high  wind — dying  as  soon. 

SHE  knew  she  drifted,  but  something  stronger  than 
the  girl  whom  Marshall  Jennings  had  asked  to 
marry  him  withheld  her  hand.  Captain  Nicholson 
knew  she  drifted  too.  Lila  had  sometimes  a  vague 
feeling  of  his  finger  on  her  pulse.  She  might,  one 
supposes,  have  cut  short  her  visit  and  gone  back  to 


T  WAS  a  moment  obviously  for 
confidences,  but  Lila  clasped 
her  hands  in  her  lap  and  was 
silent. 

"And  not  a  one  of  the  lot," 
said  Captain  Nicholson,  "that 
you  really  cared  for.  You're 
pretty  hard,  aren't  you?" 
"Hard?"  said  poor  Lila  weakly. 
"I'd  like  to  think,"  he  mused, 
"that  one  of  'em  at  least  had 
hi(rt  you.  It  would  show  you're 
capable  of  feeling.  None  of  'em 
ever  did,  eh?" 

"No — none  of  those  ever  did." 
"And  you'd  like  to  make  it  a 
round  dozen  with  me,  wouldn't 
you?" 

There  was  a  little  edge  of  brutality  to  the  low 
voice.  The  woman  who  said  that  Stephen  Nicholson 
had  never  learned  what  sincerity  meant  would  have 
recognized  that  inflection. 

"You — you  flatter  yourself,"  said  Lila.  Her  lips 
trembled. 

"I  wonder  if  I  do,"  said  Captain  Nicholson. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  night  on  which  he 
kissed  her.  That  came  later,  after  a  few  more  windy 
days  and  star-sown  dusks,  and  all  this  time  Lila  was 
watching  herself  with  undiminished  amazement, 
shrinking  from  the  things  she  did  and  continuing  to 
do  them.  She  never  thought  of  Marshall  Jennings 
now  if  she  could  help  it,  except  on  mail  days. 

Mary,  to  whom  the  affair  in  Memphis  was  an  open 
book,  opened  her  eyes  and  shut  her  mouth  like  the 
wise  children  in  the  storybooks.  One  or  two  women 
laughed  and  spoke  of  Nicholson's  latest.  One  or  two 
others  did  not  laugh,  finding  themselves  unable.  Peo- 
ple in  general  put  Captain  Nicholson  beside  Lila  at 
dinner  parties  or  looked  for  them  together  at  dances 
and  gave  the  matter  no  further  thought. 

Then,  returning  from  a  dance  at  Fort  Shafter, 
Captain  Nicholson's  runabout  wheezed  and  expired 
at  one  o'clock  of  a  mad  May  morning  and  Lila  found 
herself  climbing  out  into  the  i-oad  between  dark, 
silent  rocks  on  the  one  hand  and  a  darker  and  yet 
more  silent  fall  on  the       (Continned  on  page  ^2) 
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THE 


ON  THE  first  day  of  match  play  for  the          QVf^PAPJT'fAMr}  If  C  f            ^                                ^^^^^  ^^'^"^ 

Amateur    Golf    Championship    of   the          G  A         ^  M\  ^        A        r%  J.^  XJ^       &\  3.  \^  9^  marching 

United  States  over  the  long,  green-turfed  ^"'^  continued 

course  of  the   Country   Club   at   Detroit,  ^                     slugging  piled  upon 

Jerome  D.  Travers,  open  champion,  stood  near  by  Baseball  has  its  Ty  Cobb,  but  there                                                             "^^            the  mental  strain 

watching  Max  Marston  and  Jesse  Guilford  dropping     is  a  vast  difference  between  leader-    o  f  championship 

their  high  pitches  for  the  short  seventh  hole.  ship  in  baseball  and  golf,  or  between  ^ — - —                                              ^  play. 

Travers  had  just  won  his  first  match  by  the  ex-  baseball  and  tennis.  Cobb  has  a  0^  It  was  generally 
tended  margin  of  14  up  and  13  to  play.  All  the  chance  to  extend  his  average  and  build  ^  ^  conceded  before 
optimism  in  the  world  should  have  been  bubbling  in  up  his  leadership  over  six  months'  /  this  last  cham- 
his  rare  golfing  soul.  But  Travers  is  one  of  the  play.  The  golf  champion  must  win  his  laurels  in  one  |  picnship  s  t  a  r  t  e  d 
shrewdest  calculators  that  golf  has  ever  produced.  week's  play,  and  one  week's  play  is  too  often  a  mat-  'J  that  the  two  best  ama- 
And  so  it  was  no  great  surprise  to  hear  him  make  ter  of  being  on  or  off  one's  game.  During  the  week  i^i-...^^^  ^^^^  golfers  in  America 
this  statement:  the  golf  championship  Cobb  went  to  bat  twenty-  {^■■•PftrtP"  were  Jerome  D.  Travers 
"The  day  has  passed  when  any  one  or  two  men  five  times  and  made  one  hit.  His  batting  average  for  /  '  and  Francis  Ouimet, 
can  rule  the  amateur  field  in  American  golf.  The  that  week  was  .040.  Suppose  that  had  been  the  one  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
day  of  two  or  three  favorites  against  the  field  is  over,  test  week  in  batting  leadership?  <  ^  board.  They  w  e  r  e  the 
It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  greatly  improved  golf  by  mM^^SmBkt  amateurs  who 
so  many,  but  of  greatly  improved  temperament  for  The  Test  at  Detroit  ^^mM^^  had  ever  won  the  open 
tournament  plav.  I  can  remember  for  year  after  m  championship  of  their 
year  when  my  "opponents  beat  themselves  as  often  HPEN  years  ago  Walter  J.  Travis  was  absolute  ^^mM^  country.  Travers  had 
as  I  beat  them.  But  now  there  J- master  of  the  empire  of  golf.  He  had  set  up  ^^^V^K  amateur  title  on 
are  eight  or  ten  at  the  lowest  a  despotism.  Then  Travers,  an  eighteen-year-old  ^^^W  four  occasions  and 
estimate  who  have  no  ^IhT  stripling,  fired  the  first  gun  for  young  freedom  of  VHfe.  Ouimet  had  won  it  once, 
fear  of  meeting  any  game  by  beating  the  old  star.  Shortly  after-  h^m^  ^^St  The.se  two  had,  above  all 
champion  and  who  will  —J^P^  ^nAiLft  ^^""^  Gardner,  an  eighteen-year-old  ■H^iV/,:  others,  the  combined  .skill 
tear  into  the  leaders  ^  ^"^^^Hk  Chicago  star,  delivered  the  first  blow  for  the  ^KKK^ii^^^m  temperament — which 
with  as  much  confidence  «  West  by  beating  the  Garden  City  veteran,  and  ^^^^HE^^|>'  '  latter  is  nothing  but  con- 
as  they  will  show  against  a  five-  "  "  then  the  campaign  for  golf  championship  S9^^|B^H^|^  ^'""^  or\&'^  nervous  sys- 
handicap  man.  To-morrow  I  meet                         ^  *^        freedom  was  on.    For  a  while  Travers,  the  ^SUnj^^^HV 

the  winner  of  this  Marston-Guil-       "s,  v  *'>tr       conqueror  of  Travis,  was  even  more  of  a        ^^^^S^^^IRP^         ceded  that  Chick  Evans 

ford  match,  and  I  know  golf  well           '  tournament  despot  than  the  star  he  had  sup-              ^^^IIHIPS^'           of  Chicago  was  the  finest 

enough  to  know  that  either  is  planted;  but  when  Francis  Ouimet  of  Boston             i  h    r  A  H                                   °^  'Oc^^m  all, 

likely  to  drop  me  from  the  tourna-  ^"C^^^  Travers  at  Ekwanok  a  year  ago,  realization             John  O.  Anderson           lacking   only   that  con- 

jjjgj^^.                                                   (""i^*  began  to  dribble  in  that  golf  at  last  was  to  have  no                 Kunner-up               centration  which  comes 

"This  isn't  from  any  lack  of                           *  one  master  for  any  extended  reign.                                                                     directly  from  control  of 

confidence  on  my  part,"  continued              /  There  were  many  who  believed  this  strongly  enough     nerves — the  ability  to  bring  both  brain  and  muscle 

Travers.   "But  either  is  likely  to              i<  to  back  their  opinions  with  regular  money  when  the     into  the  coordination  needed  against  the  test, 

go  out  and  for  one  day  play  a            MT  next  big  test  was  made  at  the  Country  Club,  Detroit,        This  is  why  so  many  picked  the  Big  Three  against 

round  that  no  man  can  beat."  early  in  September.    These  took  the  field  against     the  field.    But  here  is  the  spot  where  those  who  so 

On  the  next  afternoon  Travers,  Travers,  Ouimet,  and  Evans,  the  so-called  Big  Three,  confidently  backed  the  Big  Three  made  their  mis- 
having  drawn  Marston,  stood  2  strong  in  their  belief  that  the  tide  was  drifting  take — they  overlooked  not  only  the  increased  skill 
up  with  twelve  holes  only  left  to  9  another  way — that  some  one  else  was  good  enough  of  many  others,  but  also  the  very  much  increased 
play.    Travers  played  these  last          ■  to  win.                                                                      development  in  temperament  for  tournament  play. 

twelve  holes  in  exact  par  and          W  -^"d  Detroit  had  the  test  course;  a  course  6,615     They  forgot  that  such  golfers  as  Bob  Gardner,  John 

therewas  no  easypar  in  thelot.  He           |  yards  in  length,  softened  by  recent  rains  to  such     G.  Anderson,  Max  Marston,  Jimmy  Standish,  Ned 

traveled  through  the  stretch                    |  an  extent  that  very  little  run  resulted  from  any  shot.     Sawyer,  Jesse  Guilford,  the  Sherman  brothers,  and 

without  a  slip  without  a  It  was  not,  as  Harry  Vardon  wrote,  the  greatest     one  or  two  others  would  be  just  as  likely  in  these 

mistake         playing    as    a                   j  course  in  America,  for  no  greatest  course  is  built     golfing  times  to  play  their  best  against  champions 

champion  should  play  from      --a--  •  >w  completed  within  three  years.    But  for  all  that     as  against  dubs. 

tee  to  pin.  And  yet  his  pre-   SfiHflB^L— ^  very  fine  course  in  very  fine  shape,  a  They  forgot  that  the  old  times  of  the  field  crum- 

diction  of  the  day  before  ^^^^^^^BtB^-'  marvel  for  a  three-year-old  in  the  way  of  turf     pling  up  before  championship  class  had  faded  back 

came  true.     For  Marston,    ^^jj^^M^^^^B^'  — ^  course  that  could  be  made  even  greater     into  another  year.    They  forgot  that  Bob  Gardner 

the  Jersey  champion,  played     ^^^^^^^^^^^'^"^  later   on.     If   there   was   one   weakness,   it   was     or  Ned  Sawyer  or  Max  Marston  or  Tom  Sherman 

five  of  the  next  six  holes               ^-  Gardner  that  a  greater  premium  was  put  upon  distance  than     was  very  likely  to  put  through  a  72  or  a  73  against 

one  under,  and,  in  place  of            newest  champion  direction,  especially  from  the  tees,  where  the  wide     either  Travers  or  Ouimet  or  Evans, 

being  2  down,  as  he  was  at  green  carpets  of  fairways  extracted  small  penalty        They  forgot  also  the  amount  of  luck  that  is  crowded 

the  twenty-fourth,  stood  3  up  at  the  thirty-first.    In  from  a  hook  or  a  slice  so  long  as  the  ball  was  hit     into  any  championship  week.   You  may  figure  that 

the  stretch  of  .that  round  he  played  golf  that  no  man  upon  the  nose  and  mauled  for  long  carries  in  the     luck  is  a  small  factor.  But  it  isn't.  Skill  and  courage 

could  beat  not  even  a  Vardon  or  a  Taylor  or  a  general  direction  of  the  pin.    But,  in  spite  of  this,     and  stamina  are  required — but  don't  overlook  the 

Braid  and  he  made  this  fini.sh  under  fire  against  the  the  Detroit  course  was  not  only  a  championship  test     Fickle  Goddess  who  plays  one  of  the  leading  roles. 

open  golf  champion  of  America.  of  golfing  skill,  but  also  of  stamina  and  endurance 

If  Travers  had  weakened  at  any  stage  of  that  which  have  their  places  as  well  in  championship  play.                   The  Luck  of  a  Championship 

concluding  journey,  this  weakness  might  have  been  It  was  easy  enough  to  see  at  the  .start  that  the 

offered  as  evidence  of  Marston's  strength.    But,  to  golfer  who  won  this  tournament  must  not  only  be     TTERE  are  a  few  instances:  Chick  Evans  drew 

carry  out  the  point  of  Travers's  argument,  which  at  the  top  of  his  game  through  the  entire  week,     -L  J- Ned  Sawyer,  a  man  he  had  beaten  in  three  cham- 

will  be  elaborated  upon  further  along,  the.se  figures  but,  in  addition  to  this,  must  al.so  be  in  fine  physi-  pionships,  for  his  first  round.  Sawyer  went  around 
for  the  last  twelve  holes  of  that  Traver.s-Mar.ston 
match  will  show  now  what  any  youngster  is  likely 
to  do  in  future  tournaments,  even  against  the  best 
in  the  field.  Starting  with  the  seventh  hole,  here  are 
the  par,  distances,  and  rival  scores  to  the  finish: 

Distance  144   51-5   401    ;J07   535   365   380   216   r}64   532   415    W,  JBf^                        jL.  fIStk 

Par                  3      5      4      4      5      4      4      3      4      r.      4       :i  ^^^^-A^-                 A                         ^     '  Hfj' 

Marston            2      5      4      3      4      :!      3      4      4      5      4       :i  ^^^HBH^^Mi^  ^lnO?''W<aW                                   afli^^^HSV%a.lM^»l^Wl.    ' W«^»  # 

Travers            3      5      4      4      5      4      4      3      4      5      4  ^^^^^^^^BmBH^JS^K  BM^PflT                          -  JiBXHPVfS9^^2i^5HBK.->-., ' '■^'^^ 

By  a  fairly  intimate  study  of  the.se  .scores  and  ^^^^^^^^^H^b||    ^^HEU^^B'                  Mf        '  ^B^^mMt^m^^^V 

conditions,  with  the  ground  soft  and  each  shot  de-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^f^^H^nS^^W''*'  vP' 

pending  upon  carry,  you  may  conjecture  just  what  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^F^wBS^^S^'  'mm^S^ftSt^M'^fW 

Travers  meant  by  going  against  "unbeatable  golf."  J^JjggPBjg^r  ' iJli'L^  ^mIkIjI  SlS^T^^*^ 

Out  from  the  Million  SflPi^P^^^^  i 

IN  THE  foregoing  you  have  the  .sub.stance  of  our  HH^^^^^B^Wiii^^ ^  •«  atiBflimcar^^K 
plot.  To-day  there  are  a  million  golfers  in  the 
United  States,  and  when  a  million  young  and  old 
Americans  take  the  field  with  wood  and  iron  and 
with  the  determination  to  learn  how  and  make  good, 
which  characterizes  American  sport,  no  two  or  three 
men  are  going  to  rule  the  realm  for  any  lengthy 
while.    The  few  stalwarts  may  still  gather  in  their 

nhare  of  the  spoils,  but  their  day  of  near-certainty  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^„ 

belongs  back      another  age.          from  this  million  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B*'^  ^'""^'^^^'^^B^^^^^I^^IK 

there  will  come  a  greater  number  each  season,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^              ^l^^rlffl^llifiittatwJiir  r 

in  hard  tournament  play       buoyed      by  the  knowl-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K                          '^«P'''''^^0nEr  ^ 

edge              skill,  to  make  each  tournament  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B  j^tenSv^^ 

to  win  until  there  will  come  a  group  from  which  no 

man  dare  pick  any  two  or  three— or  any  three,  four,  ,     .  ,     ,  ,             .  v 

or  five  as  certain  winners  at  the  finish.  the  ferry  Travers- Marston  match  moves  on  to  the  twelfth  green.     (Marston  played  this  hole  one  under  par) 
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in  72  and  73  for  the  thirty-six-hole  dis- 
tance. This  stood  as  the  best  single 
day's  work  for  the  tournament.  It 
would  have  eliminated  any  man  upon 
the  field.  Evans,  with  a  fine  74  in  the 
forenoon,  was  beaten  easily  on  the 
first  day.  Yet  Sherrill  Sherman,  who 
played  sound,  steady  golf  minus  any 
brilliancy,  without  a  round  below  7(), 
went  on  to  Friday's  semifinals. 

Sherrill  Sherman  averaged  around 
HO  for  his  march  on  through  the  bulk 
of  the  week.  But  on  the  first  day  Tom 
Sherman,  his  brother,  with  a  good 
round  in  the  morning  and  a  brilliant 
72  in  the  afternoon,  was  beaten  almost 
before  the  tournament  was  under 
way. 

In   the  forenoon  match  Sherman, 
playing  against  Gardner,  was  stymied 
at  the  sixth  hole,  lost  the  seventh  with 
a  2  against  Gardner's  1,  and  was  then 
stymied  at  the  eighth.     Yet  he  was 
only  beaten  2  and  1  when  Gardner  fin- 
ished in  whirlwind  style.  It  was  Travers's  luck  to  go 
up  against  the  only  33  returned  for  the  last  nine 
holes,  an  incoming  record — for  the  golf  he  played 
from  the  twenty-fourth  hole  on  would  have  won 
nineteen  matches  out  of  twenty. 

But  this  matter  of  luck  is  now  all  a  part  of  the 
new  growth  of  the  game.  A  few  years  back  the 
average  good  golfer,  even  reeking  with  luck,  would 
never  have  beaten  a  Travers  or  aOuimet  for  the  title. 


Evans,  Travers,  and  Ouimel  —  the  outclassed 


'  Big  Three  ' ' 


Now  there  are  at  least  ten  golfers  in  this  country 
who,  given  just  a  shade  in  the  fortunes  of  war,  will 
beat  any  two  men  you  might  pick. 

More  of  the  Unexpected 

TO  SHOW  again  how  badly  the  dope  or  the  form 
chart  was  upset,  there  was  good  and  sufficient 
reason  why  no  one  picked  either  Gardner  or  Ander- 


son to  go  very  far.  Gardner,  being  in 
business  in  Chicago,  had  played  very 
little  golf  through  the  summer.  He 
had  entered  but  two  medal-play  tour- 
naments, and  it  had  been  six  years 
since  he  had  made  any  exceptional 
showing  in  an  amateur  championship. 
He  was  known  to  be  a  very  good  golfer 
and  one  of  exceptional  courage — the 
Travers  of  the  West,  one  might  very 
well  say  in  the  matter  of  cool  and  un- 
broken nerve. 

In  the  same  way  Johnny  Anderson 
had  not  played  a  round  since  last 
June  before  reaching  Detroit.  But  it 
so  happened  that  both  Gardner  and 
Ander.son  had  two  of  the  main  quali- 
fications for  this  tournament  which 
were  passed  by — bulldog  spirit  and 
fine  physical  fitness  for  the  long,  hard 
grind  over  the  (3,600-yard  course  where 
brassy  shots  follow  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 

The  downfall  of  Ouimet  .showed  still 
further  the  vicissitudes  of  American  golf.  Chick 
p]vans  had  beaten  Jimmy  Standish  of  Detroit  just 
a  short  while  before  in  the  Western  Amateur. 
Ouimet  had  beaten  Evans  in  the  East-West  team 
match  at  Detroit.  Yet  when  Ouimet  met  young 
Standish  he  was  toppled  by  the  wide  margin  of  5 
and  4.  Ouimet  was  not  at  his  best,  but  this  detracts 
nothing  from  young  Standish.  who  showed  how 
far  young  America  is       (Continued  on  page  36) 


FOR  the  next  few  days  my  moling 
wa 


was  stopped  —  Troop  was  down 
with  grippe  and  a  substitute  in  his 
place.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
sit  in  my  little  hole  by  the  elevator, 
passing  the  time  with  a  novel  and 
the  tray  cloth  I  was  embroidering. 
At  night,  when  Himself  and  I'd  meet 
up,  I'd  hear  from  him  how  O'Malley 
was  getting  on  in  his  tunnel.  Bab- 
bitts kept  in  close  touch  with  him, 
for  he  had  the  promise  of  being 
along  when  they  made  the  inspection 
of  the  offices. 

It  took  some  days  to  arrange  for 
that,  and  while  O'Malley  was  laying 
his  wires  for  a  midnight  search,  his 
men  were  tracking  back  over  Tony  Ford's  trail.  It 
didn't  take  them  long,  and  there  was  nothing  much 
brought  to  light  when  you  considered 
the  kind  of  a  man  Tony  Ford  must  be. 

For  the  last  three  years  he'd  held 
clerkships  in  New  York  and  Albany, 
and  once  for  six  months  in  Detroit. 
From  some  he'd  resigned,  from  others 
been  fired,  not  for  anything  bad,  but 
because  he  was  slack  and  lazy,  though 
bright  enough.    The  only 
thing  they  turned  up  that 
was  shady  was  over  two 
years  before  in  Syracuse, 
when  he'd  been  in  a  small 
real  estate  business  with 
a  partner  and  was  said  to 
have  absconded  with  some 
of  the  funds.  Nobody 
knew  much  of  this,  and 
the  man  he'd  been  in  with 
couldn't   be   found.  The 
detectives  said  it  was  so 
vague   they   didn't  put 
much   reliance   in  it- 
thought  maybe   it  might 
be  spite  work. 

Anyway,  it  wasn't  the 
record  of  a  desperado,  and 
they'd  have  been  sort  of 
baffled  to  fit  his  past 
actions  with  his  present 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  one 
thing  that,  according  to 
their  experience,  was  very 
significant.  In  the  last  two 
months  he'd  spent  a  lot 
more  money  than  his  sal- 
ary. As  Miss  Whitehall's 
managing  clerk  he  had 
been  paid  sixty-five  dol- 
lars a  week,  and  he  had 
been  living  at  the  rate  of 
a  man  who  has  hundreds. 
It  wasn't*  in  his  living 
p  1  a  c  e — ^that  was  simple 
enough,  a  back  room  in 
a  lodging  house — but  he'd 


Y  GERALDINE  BONNE 


ILLUSTRATED      BY      FREDERIC      DORR  STEELE 

Chapter  Four — Molly's  Narrative 

Holllngs  Harland  crashed  down  from  a  window  high  up  in  the  Black  Eagle  Building.  The 
papers  said  he  had  been  caught  in  the  copper  pool,  and  had  had  a  stormy  interview  with 
Johnston  Barker,  "  financier."  Barker,  it  was  said,  had  sold  out  on  the  crowd  and  de- 
camped with  twenty  million  dollars.  He  was  first  traced  to  Philadelphia.  Molly  (ex-telephone 
girl),  being  installed  as  central  operator  of  the  Black  Eagle,  thought  she  heard  Barker  talk- 
ing from  Toronto  to  Miss  Whitehall,  promoter.  This  clew  fails.  Little  Dannie  Meagher 
confesses  that  he  saw  a  man  push  Harland's  body  over  the  window  sill ;  the  inference  is  that 
murder  has  been  committed.    Barker  and  Ford  (Miss  Whitehall's  chief  clerk)  are  suspected 


been  a  spender  in  the  white  lights  of  Broadway. 
At  lobster  palaces  he'd  become  a  familiar  figure, 
the  gambling  houses  knew  him,  and  he'd  ridden 
round  in  motors  like  a  capitalist. 

"By  the  swath  he's  been  cutting," 
said  Babbitts,  "you'd  suppose  he  had 
an  income  in  five  figures." 

"Oh,  Soapy,"  I  said,  horrified.  "They 
don't  think  he  was  paid  for  it?" 

Himself  looked  solemn  at  me  and 
nodded. 

"That's  exactly  what  they  do  think, 
Morningdew.  He  was  paid  and,  evi- 
dently, paid  high.  Whoever  the  other 
man  was  he  could  afford  to  be  extrava- 
gant with  his  accomplice.  Their  idea  is 
that  Ford  was  engaged  for  his  supe- 
rior strength,  and  demanded  a  big  re- 
tainer in  advance." 

"What  a  terrible  man,"  I  murmured, 
and  thought  of  him  standing  in  the 
doorway  smiling  at  me  like  butter 
wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth.  "He's  a 
regular  gunman." 

"Worse  than  a  gunman,  for  he's 
educated,"  said  Babbitts.  "Gee,  wasn't 
it  a  lucky  thing  lola  got  out  of  that 
place !" 

The  morning  after  that  conversa- 
tion I  bid  Babbitts  good-by  as  if  he 
was  going  to  the  South  Pole,  for  that 
was  the  night  they'd  selected  to  ex- 
amine the  two  offices.    Three  of  them 
were  in  it — O'Malley,  Babbitts,  and 
one  of  O'Malley's  men,  a 
chap  called  Stevens.  Him- 
self  would   turn   up  for 
breakfast  if  he  could,  but 
if  there  was  anything 
pressing  at  the  paper  or 
more  developed  than  they 
expected,  I  wasn't  to  look 
for  him  till  the  evening 
of  the  next  day. 

I  went  down  to  my  work 
and  had  a  dull  time,  for 
Troop  was  still  sick  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do 


\tiss  Whitehall  looked  splendid,  in  a  dark  fur  coat 


but  now  and  then  jack  in  for  a  call 
and  sew  on  my  tray  cloth.  No  Bali- 
bitts  that  night  and  no  Babbitts  for 
bi-eakfast,  and  me  piling  downtown 
for  another  eight  hours  in  that 
dreary  room,  with  Troop  not  yet 
back  and  not  a  soul  to  speak  to. 

If,  when  I  came  home  that  eve- 
ning, I'd  found  Babbitts  .still  away, 
I  believe  I'd  have  forgotten  I  was 
a  lady  sleuth  and  started  a  general 
alarm  for  him.  But,  thank  good- 
ness, I  didn't  need  to.  For  there 
he  was  on  the  Davenport  with  his 
muddy  boots  on  the  best  plush  cush- 
ion, sound  asleep. 

I  didn't  intend  to  wake  him,  but 
creeping  round  to  our  room,  looking  at  him  as  I  crept, 
I  ran  into  the  Victrola  with  a  crash,  and  up  he  sat, 
wide-awake,  thanking  me  sarcastic  for  having  roused 
him  in  such  a  delicate,  tactful  manner. 

In  a  minute  I  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
Davenport — you'll  know  how  I  felt  when  I  tell  you 
I  forgot  his  feet  on  the  cushion — I  squeezed  up 
against  him  and  stared  into  his  face.- 

"Quick — go  ahead.    Did  you  find  anything?" 
"We  did,  Morningdew." 

"Did  you  get  any  nearer  who  the  other  man  is?" 

"We  got  next.  The  chief  was  right.  It's  John- 
ston Barker!" 

"Barker!   But,  Soapy—" 

He  raised  a  finger  and  pointed  in  my  face. 

"Don't  begin  with  any  buts  till  you  know.  Now  if 
you'll  be  quiet  and  listen  like  a  nice  little  girl,  you'll 
see."  This  is  what  he  told  me  as  I  sat  pressed  up 
against  him,  every  now  and  then  giving  myself  a 
hitch  to  keep  from  sliding  off,  too  eager  listening  to 
rise  up  and  get  a  chair. 

THEY  gained  access  into  both  offices  without  any 
trouble,  O'Malley  flashing  his  badge  at  the  night 
man,  whom  he'd  already  seen  and  fixed  with  a  story 
that  he  was  after  important  papers  for  the  copper 
pool  men.  They  tried  the  Harland  offices  first,  a 
cursory  inspection  showing  nothing.  It  wasn't  till 
O'Malley  himself  got  busy  in  the  rear  room  that  they 
began  to  move  forward.  A  mark  on  the  window 
sill  was  what  started  him.  It  was  a  circular  scrape 
about  as  big  round  as  a  butter  plate  and  was  made, 
he  said,  by  the  heel  of  a  man's  boot. 

Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  window  casing, 
the  ledge  and  the  outside  frame.  He  used  matches, 
dropping  them  as  they  burned  down  and  examining 
every  inch  of  the  surface.  The  first  thing  he  lit  upon 
was  the  cleat  to  which  the  awning  rope  is  fastened 
in  summer.  It  is  always  screwed  securely  dowTi  to 
the  woodwork,  and  has  to  be  strong  and  firm  to  hold 
the  awnings  in  heavy  winds,  especially  at  that  height. 
The  cleat  outside  the  window  was  loosened,  and  be- 
tween its  base  and  the  wood  were  a  few  torn  threads 
of  rope  that  had  caught  in  the  head  of  the  upper 
screw.  These  threads,  carefully  untangled  and  pre- 
served, were  from  a  new  rope,  clean  and  yellow,  not 
the  gray  wind  and  weatherworn  shreds  that  woul3 
have  been  left  from  the  summer.    Below  the  cleat 
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were  scratches,  some  long  and  deep,  some  wide,  zig- 
zag scrapes.  By  the  color  of  these  he  said  they  had 
been  recently  made. 

From  there  they  descended  to  the  Whitehall  offices. 
Here  O'Malley  wasted  little  time  on  the  front  rooms, 
but  went  direct  to  the  rear  office  and  began  on  the 
window.  Babbitts  and  Stevens  were  ordered  to  search 
the  floors  and  walls,  which  was  easy,  as  the  furniture 
was  gone  and  the  place  was  bare  except  for  the  radi- 
ator and  the  washstand.  I  may  as  well  put  here  that 
their  investigations  produced  nothing. 

But  O'Malley's  did.  He  went  to  work  just  as  he 
had  on  the  floor  above.  This  cleat  was  secure,  but 
on  the  sill  were  more  scratches,  several  long,  deep 
ones,  and  on  the  stone  ledge  that  same  round,  cir- 
cular mark.  But  what  he  found  there  that  was  the 
vital  thing  was  a  button.  It  was  lodged  in  a  corner 
made  by  one  of  the  small  wooden  rims  that  go  up 
the  window  casing  parallel  with  the  window.  Any- 
one could  have  overlooked  it,  hardly  visible  in  this 
little  angle  where  it  might  have  been  sent  by  the 
cleaner's  duster  as  she  flicked  about  the  sill  and 
the  ledge.  It  was  a  metal  button  of  the  kind 
used  on  men's  clothes  to  fasten  their  braces  to, 
and  it  bore,  round  it  in  raised  letters,  the  name 
of  a  fashionable  tailor. 

By  the  time  they  had  done  all  this  it  was  coming 
on  for  morning.  They  slipped 
out  of  the  building  and  went 
to  an  all  -  night  restaurant 
near  by  to  wait  for  daylight, 
when  O'Malley  had  decided 
to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
roof  of  the  church.  He  and 
Babbitts  would  do  this  while 
Stevens,  as  soon  as  the  day 
was  far  enough  advanced, 
was  commissioned  to  go  to 
the  tailor  whose  name  was 
on  the  button  and  find  out 
when  and  for  whom  he  had 
made  any  suits  having  that 
button  upon  them. 

With  a  caution  to  Babbitts 
to  stay  where  he  was,  O'Mal- 
ley sauntered  off  to  see  about 
fixing  things  for  getting  on 
the  roof  of  the  church.  Bab- 
bitts was  left  wondering 
whether  they  were  going  to 
be  plumbers  or  tin  workers 
or  members  of  the  congre- 
gation admiring  the  sacred 
edifice.  But  when  O'Malley 
came  back  he'd  got  a  new 
one  on  Soapy,  for  he'd  de- 
picted them  to  the  sexton 
afT  an  architect  and  builder 
froflr  the  West  who  were 
so  struck  by  the  dome  they 
wanted  to  get  up  on  the  roof 
and  study  its  proportions. 

Fortunately  it  was  a  black, 
heavy  day,  the  kind  when  the 
lights  shine  out  in  dark  offices 
and  people  come  to  the  win- 
dows and  yank  up  the  shades. 
If  anyone  did   notice  them 

they'd  have  looked  like  a  couple  of  men  searching  for 
a  leak,  especially  as  they  were  busy  in  one  spot — 
the  space  below  the  two  windows  marked  by  the 
burnt  ends  of  the  matches  O'Malley  had  dropped. 

And  here — with  the  scattered  matches  all  around 
it,  caught  in  a  ledge  just  above  the  gutter,  they  made 
the  greatest  find  of  all— a  scarfpin.  It  was  a  star 
sapphire  .set  in  a  twist  of  gold  and  platinum.  An 
hour  after  they  had  it  in  their  possession  it  was 
identified  by  George  and  Mr.  Whitney  as  one  they  had 
.-.een  on  Johnston  Barker  the  morning  of  January  1.5. 

From  the  tailor  came  further  testimony.  He  iden- 
tified the  button  as  made  from  a  new  mold,  the  first 
consignment  of  which  he  had  received  late  in  Decem- 
ber. So  far  he  had  only  used  it  on  two  suits — one 
for  a  mining  man  from  Nevada  and  the  other  for 
Johnston  Barker,  a  dark  V^rown  cheviot  with  a  red- 
dish line.  This  had  been  the  suit  Barker  had  on  when 
he  vi.sited  the  Whitney  office  that  morning. 

When  he  came  to  the  end  of  all  this  I  was  balanced 
on  the  edge  of  the  sofa,  with  my  feet  braced  on  the 
floor  to  keep  from  sliding  off  and  my  eyes  glued  on 
my  loving  spou.se. 

"Do  you  mean  he  came  down  from  one  window  to 
the  other,  Soapy?" ' 

TDABBITTS  nodded.    "Lowering  himself  by  a  rope 
fastened  to  the  upper  cleat  which  his  weight 
loosened." 

"But — my  goodness!"  I  was  aghast  at  the  idea. 
"A  man  of  Barker's  age  dangling  down  along  the 
wall  that  you  could  see  for  miles!" 

"You  couldn't  have  seen  him  twenty  feet  off.  The 
wall's  dark  and  it  was  a  black,  dark  night.    If  you'd 
been  watching  with  a  glass,  you  couldn't  have  made 
'.'it  anything  at  that  height  and  at  that  hour." 
But  the  danger  of  it!" 

fic  was  on  a  desperate  job  and  had   to  take 


chances.  Besides,  it's  not  as  risky  as  it  sounds.  The 
distance  he  had  to  drop  was  short — the  ceilings  are 
low  in  those  office  buildings — and  the  awning  sup- 
ports have  to  be  unusually  strong  because  of  the 
summer  storms.  And  then  the  man  himself  was 
small  and  light,  and  is  known  to  have  kept  himself 
in  the  pink  of  condition.  With  a  strong  rope  thrown 
over  the  cleat  he  could  easily  have  swung  himself  to 
the  story  below,  stood  on  the  stone  ledge  which  his 
feet  scratched,  and  pushed  up  the  window  which 
Ford  had  probably  left  slightly  raised." 

"The  whole  thing  v.'as  a  plot?" 

"A  consummate  plot — not  a  murder  committed  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  a  murder  carefully 
planned.  Whitney  thinks  Barker  had  scented  Har- 
land's  suspicions  long  before  they  broke  out  in  the 
quarrel — in  fact,  that  he  had  provoked  it  to  give 
color  to  the  suicide  theory.  When  Barker  went  up 
,that  afternoon  the  rope  was  under  his  coat.  When 
Ford  left  the  Azalea  Woods  Estates  early  he  knew 
every  move  he  was  to  make  from  that  time  till  he 
boarded  the  elevator.  There  were  only  two  weak 
spots  in  it,  the  open  window  on  the  twenty-third 
floor  and  the  length  of  time  that  Harland  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  the  corridor — the  two  points 
upon  which  Whitney  based  his  suspicions." 

I  was  silent  a  minute,  turning  it  over  in  my  mind; 


string  of  pearls.  I  would  have  staked  my  la.st  dol- 
lar she  wasn't  that  kind — proud  and  pure  as  Diana, 
only  giving  herself  where  her  heart  went  first. 

But  if  it  had  been  hard  to  imagine  her  as  fond  of 
Barker  the  magnate,  what  was  it  now  when  he  was 
Barker  the  murderer?  It  made  me  sick.  All  I  could 
hope  for  was  that  we'd  get  him  and  save  the  un- 
fortunate girl  by  showing  her  what  he  was.  And 
while  we  were  doing  this  it  was  up  to  us  to  keep 
her  out  of  it,  shield  her  and  protect  hei'  in  every 
possible  way.  She  was  a  lady — the  kind  of  woman 
that  every  man  wants  to  keep  aloof  f)-om  anything 
sordid  or  brutal. 

I  was  thinking  this  one  morning  a  few  days  aftei' 


then  I  said  slowly:  "When  Barker  was  coming  down 
that  way — it  would  have  taken  some  time,  tvouldn't 
it? — Harland  must  have  been  in  the  front  office." 

"Yes,  O'Malley's  puzzled  over  that  point.  What 
kept  him  there?" 

.  "Looks  like  he  might  have  had  a  date  with  some 
one,"  I  said,  pondering. 

"Ford,  of  course — but  nobody  can  imagine  what 
he  wanted  to  see  Ford  about.  Oh,  there's  a  lot 
of  broken  links  in  the  chain  yet." 

I  looked  on  the  floor,  frowning  and  thoughtful. 

"It's  awful  strange.  I'd  like  to  know  what  made 
him  come  down  there — what  was  put  up  to  him  to 
lure  him  that  way  to  his  death." 

WITH  the  fitting  of  the  murder  on  .lohnston 
Barker  [resumes  Jack  Reddy],  the  office  of  Whit- 
ney &  Whitney  drew  in  its  breath,  took  a  cinch  in  its 
belt,  and  went  at  the  work  with  a  quiet,  deadly  zest. 

I  was  as  keen  as  the  rest  of  them,  but  there  was 
one  feature  of  the  secret  investigations  that  I  de- 
tested— the  dragging  in  of  Carol  Whitehall's  name. 
It  couldn't  be  helped — the  affair  had  taken  place  in 
her  offices — but  it  was  hateful  to  me  to  hear  her 
mentioned  in  our  conferences,  even  though  it  was 
merely  as  an  outside  figure — a  person  as  ignorant 
of  the  true  state  of  the  ca.se  as  Troop  or  Mrs.  Hansen. 

The  tapped  phone  message  and  the  subsequent  trip 
to  Rochester  had  given  me  no  end  of  a  jar.  Up  till 
then  I  couldn't  imagine  her  as  caring  for  Barker. 
Everybody  admitted  that  his  private  life  had  been 
beyond  reproach — entirely  free  from  entanglements 
with  women — but  even  so  I  couldn't  picture  the  girl 
I'd  met  in  New  Jersey  in  love  with  him.  He  was 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  more  than  twice  her  age. 
fleorge  said  it  was  his  money,  but  Geoi-ge  has  lived 
among  the  fashionable  rich — women  who'd  marry  an 
octogenarian  for  a  house  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  a 


our  last  seance,  on  my  way  to  the  office.  I  had  been 
detained  on  work  uptown  and  was  late,  entering  upon 
a  conference  of  the  chief,  George,  and  O'Malley. 
When  I  heard  what  they'd  been  evolving  I  didn't 
show  the  expected  enthusiasm.  Miss  Whitehall  was 
to  be  asked  to  come  to  Whitney  &  Whitney's  that 
.afternoon,  the  hope  being  to  trap  or  beguile  her  into 
some  information  about  Barker's  whereabouts.  It 
was  the  chief's  plan — a  poor  one  I  thought  and  said 
so — but  he  was  as  enigmatic  as  usual,  remarking  that, 
whether  it  succeeded  or  not,  he  wanted  to  see  her. 
It  didn't  add  to  my  good  humor  to  hear  that,  as  I 
knew  the  girl,  they'd  selected  me  for  their  messenger. 

NOT  being  able  to  strike  straight  at  their  subject, 
they'd  framed  up  a  story,  one  that  would  give 
them  scope  for  questions  and  be  a  sufficiently  plausi- 
ble excuse  to  get  her  there.  It  seemed  to  me  absurd, 
but  the  old  man  was  satisfied  with  it.  Everybody 
now  knew  that  Harland  had  been  her  silent  partner. 
Their  story  was  that  they'd  heard  Barker  was  also 
in  the  enterprise,  she'd  had  a  double  backing,  his 
visits  to  her  office  gave  color  to  the  rumor,  and  so 
forth  and  so  on.  I  left  the  office  while  they  were 
conning  it  over. 

As  I  mounted  the  stairs  to  her  apartment  I  felt 
a  good  deal  of  a  cad.  If  it  had  been  anyone  else — 
or  any  other  kind  of  woman — but  that  fine,  high- 
spirited  creature!  A  group  of  men  trying  to  make 
a  fool  of  her!  Beastly.  Why  had  I  said  I'd  do  it? 
And  why  the  devil  had  she  got  mixed  up  in  such 
an  ugly  business? 

A  servant  opened  the  door  and  showed  me  u]i 
a  hall  into  the  parlor.  She  was  there,  sitting  at  a 
desk  littered  with  papers,  and  rose  with  a  faint,  sur- 
prised smile  when  she  saw  me.  As  we  sat  down  and 
I  made  my  apologies  for  intruding  I  had  a  chance 
to  observe  her,  and  was  struck  by  the  change  in  her. 
It  was  less  than  a  year  since  we'd  last  met,  and  she 
looked  singularly  different.  Handsome,  of  course; 
she'd  always  be  that — but  another  kind  of  woman. 
At  first  I  thought  it  was  because  she  was  paler  and 
thinner — she'd  been  a  radiant,  blooming  Amazon  in 
the  country — but  after  a  few  minutes  I  saw  it  was 
something — how  can  I  express  it? — more  of  the  spirit 
than  the  body.  The  joyousness  and  gayety  had  gone 
out  of  her — and  the  spontaneity,  I  noticed  that  espe- 
cially. I  could  feel  constraint  in  her  composure  as 
if  she  was  on  her  dignity. 

As  I  explained  my  mission — I  couldn't  say  much 
and  felt  beastly  uncomfortable  while  I  was  doing  it — 
she  listened  with  an  expressionless,  polite  attention. 
When  I  had  finished  she  made  no  comment,  merely 
saying  she  would  be  only  too  happy  to  do  anything 
for  Mr.  Whitney,  then  pas.sed  on  to  her  own  affairs, 
mentioning  the  failure  of  the  Azalea  Woods  Estates, 
and  that  she  thought         {ContitiKcd  on  jiitrir  24) 
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TF  MR.  HORATIO  BARING  hadn't  got  out 
J- of  the  wrong-  side  of  bed  that  morning — 
subsequent  to  crawling  into  it  on  the  same 
side  the  night  before — the  attitude  of  his  first 
visitor  and  client  would  certainly  have 
charmed  him  and  renewed  his  confidence  in 
the  administration.  The  client  was  valiantly 
optimistic  in  a  bear  market.  He  said  that  the 
country  was  on  the  verge  of  prosperity  which 
would  set  Henry  Ford  back  to  a  rating,  of  sec- 
ond credit  and  place  the  Bread  Line  on  a  level 
with  the  Draft  Riots  as  an  unpleasant  fact 
in  ancient  history;  and  he  declared  further, 
as  collateral  evidence,  that  at  the  present 
state  of  affairs  the  bonds  of  Quito  Copper  at 
112  were  even  as  money  found  on  the  side- 
walk, shouting  for  help.  Since  Mr.  Baring 
knew  personally  the  members  of  the  firm 
which  was  floating  those  highly  speculative 
bonds,  and  knew  that  just  at  this  moment 
110^4  and  an  oath  of  reciprocation  were  suffi- 
cient to  bring  them  promptly  across  the 
counter  to  a  friend  like  himself,  there  was 
apparently  little  reason  for  restraint.  Noth- 
ing in  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change prevented  him  from  smiling  and 
bringing  out  the  cigars  and  excusing  him- 
self to  speak  in  a  hushed  voice  over  the  wire. 

But  the  smile  of  Mr.  Baring  had  congealed 
since  yesterday  under  the  weathering  of  his 
frosty  thought.  This  morning  he  regarded 
the  world  in  his  capacity  of  parent  rathei- 
than  that  of  banker;  and  as  a  parent  he 
cherished  a  soul  in  revolt,  and  it  hurt  him. 

For  a  synopsis:  There  was  a  certain  young 
man  who,  in  the  early  winter,  had  once  taken 
the  most  accommodating  of  all  trains  from 
New  York  to  call  upon  Miss  Margaret  Baring 
in  the  suburbs;  and  on  that  first  occasion  the 
parent  had  said:  "Kenyon?  Harry  Kenyon? 
Why,  we  do  a  lot  of  business  with  his  house, 
but  he's  a  man  I  don't  admire  ...  he  doesn't 
seem  to  have  any  sense  of  responsibility. 
Plays  golf  on  week  days  .  .  .  golf!  Met  him 
at  a  dance,  I  suppose?  .  .  .  Well,  I  should  say 
a  dancing  broker  is  just  about  the  sort  of 
man  I'd  expect  to  play  golf,  come  to  think 
of  it!" 

The  third  time  he  had  laughed  shortly  and 
said:  "Kenyon  again?  What's  he  done — 
boughT;  a  commutation  ticket?  I  tell  you,  a 
man  who  wastes  the  time  he  does  couldn't 
get  a  job  in  my  office!  Crack  amateur  golfer!  .  .  . 
A  crack  amateur  golfer  belongs  in  a  golf  club!  .  .  .  / 
want  to  do  business  with  crack  professional  bankers!" 

And  the  sixth  time  he  had  said :  "What's  he  hang- 
ing around  here  for?    Hasn't  he  any  home?" 

And  last  night  he  had  stated  flatly,  and  without 
the  tact  you  might  expect  from  one  who  lived  on 
commissions:  "Look  here,  Peggy,  this  thing  has  got 
to  stop !"  To  which  Miss  Baring  had  rejoined  gently : 
"I'm  sorry  if  you  don't  like  Harry,  father  .  .  .  it's 
too  bad,  because  I  think  we're  going  to  be  married 
before  so  vera  long." 

He  had  stared  at  her  in  a  species  of  icy  indigna- 
tion which  astonished  them  equally.  His  daughter! 
.  .  .  the  daughter  he  had  intended  some  time — oh, 
so  very  some  time! — to  marry  a  conservative,  well- 
established,  reputable  member  of  the  board,  spoke 
mutinously  and  ever  so  ingenuously  of  allying  her- 
self with  a  wild  Harvard  graduate  who  still  drew  a 
salary  and  played  good  golf — tacit  evidence  of  a  mis- 
spent youth! 

"Do  you  take  me  for  an  idiot!"  he  had  gasped. 

"Well,"  said  Peggy,  "I  don't  see  what  that  has 
to  do  with  it — " 

So  for  two  awful  hours  they  had  interrupted  each 
other  and  dispatched  hundreds  of  trains  of  thought 
which  never  i-eached  their  destination,  and  exchanged 
views  on  young  men  who  slight  commerce  in  favor 
of  sport,  and  on  middle-aged  men  who  don't  appre- 
ciate sport  because  they  were  grandfathers  in  tem- 
perament when  they  were  born;  and  Mr.  Baring 
had  said  that  if  Peggy  truly  loved  him,  she'd  forget 
this  cub  who  wasn't  worthy  of  her;  and  Peggy  had 
said  in  rebuttal  that  if  Mr.  Baring  truly  loved  her, 
he  wouldn't  stand  in  the  way  of  her  happiness;  and 
then  they  had  kissed  and  inquired  in  the  same 
breath  if  the  other  were  convinced.  It  was  about 
as  conclusive  as  an  argument  between  a  suffragist 
and  an  anti — except  that  there  was  no  tea. 

Mr.  Baring  went  to  bed  with  a  headache,  indiges- 


"/  om  sorry  if  you  don't  like  Harry,  father  .  .  .  it's 
had.  because  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  married  before  so  very  long 

tion,  and  the  lassitude  of  anemia;  and  spent  the 
major  part  of  the  night  in  wondering,  in  the  manner 
of  fathers  taken  by  surprise  in  the  presence  of  indi- 
viduality, if  Peggy  would  have  been  more  docile  if 
she  hac)*been  spanked  oftener  when  she  was  young. 

So  that  even  the  potentiality  of  nearly  two  per 
cent  for  merely  telephoning  around  the  corner 
couldn't  make  Mi-.  Baring  smile. 

"If  you  can  get  'em  by  eleven  o'clock  at  112  ov 
below,"  said  the  improvident  client,  lighting  one  of 
his  own  cigars,  "I'll  take  twenty-five — and  if  you 
can  shade  three-quarters,  I'll  take  twenty  thousand 
more  for  my  wife." 

"Just  a  minute,"  said  Mr.  Baring,  looking  the 
wraith  of  a  thousand  dollars  full  in  the  face  and 
never  batting  an  eye. 

HE  WENT  to  a  booth  in  the  outer  office  and  called 
a  number,  then  a  name. 
"Hello!"  he  said.  "This  Henshaw?  This  is  Baring 
.  .  .  How's  Quito?  .  .  .  Oh,  of  course,  twelve  asked 
and  ten  and  a  half  bid,  but  that  was  my  bid!  .  .  . 
how  about  forty-five  to  me  direct?  .  .  .  forty-five 
thousand;  that's  right  .  .  .  well,  you  don't  mean 
that  Kenyon  controls  all  the  rest  of  the  issue,  do 
you?  ...  on  his  own  account?  .  .  .  Well,  can  I 
speak  to  him?  .  .  .  Well,  when  do  you  expect  him? 
.  .  .  I'll  hold  the  wire."  He  leaned  wearily  against 
the  frame  of  the  booth  and  wondered  what  a  heart- 
sick man  could  do  with  a  thousand  dollars  out  of  the 
sky.  Something  for  Peggy,  most  likely — he  might 
add  a  bit  to  the  windfall  and  present  her  with  a 
trip  to  San  Francisco  or  Japan — 

"Hello!  Yes  .  .  ,  what?  .  .  .  he  ivon't  be  back  to- 
day!  He'd  out  playing  golf!  .  .  .  Where?" 

There  was  a  pause.     Mr.  Baring  drew  a  long 
breath,  took  the  receiver  carefully,  hung  it  on  the 
hook,  and  stepped  out  into  the  customer's  room.  A 
junior  clerk  glanced  at  him  and  hui-ried  forward. 
"Are  you  ill,  sir?    Can  I  do  anything  for  you?" 


"You  call  the  Apawamis  Golf  Club  and 
have  'em  .send  Harry  Kenyon  in  to  talk  to  me 
— he's  playing  in  .some  fool  championship  out 
there.   Tell  him  it's  real  business — " 

He  drank  a  glass  of  water  and  dropped 
into  a  leather  chair  to  await  the  answer. 
Suddenly  he  felt  very  old  and  lackadaisical; 
he  told  himself  that  there  mustn't  be  any 
repetition  of  last  night's  performance;  the 
loss  of  sleep  told  too  heavily  upon  him.  Be- 
sides, his  nerves  weren't  what  they  once  had 
been;  his  hands,  he  observed,  were  unsteady. 
Lately,  too,  he  had  known  intervals  of  dizzi- 
ness after  breakfast.  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  might 
do  well  to  appropriate  that  thousand  dollars 
for  a  little  vacation  for  himself  and  Peggy — 
in  the  Adirondack.s — anywhere  but  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  city.  .  .  . 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  deprecated  the  clerk;  "they 
won't  call  him." 

"They — won't  call  him?" 

"No,  sir.  It's  the  qualifying  round  of  the 
Metropolitan — he  went  out  in  37 — and  he  left 
word  that  he  wouldn't  take  any  messages  at 
all  during  the  day." 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Baring,  turning  that 
popular  shade  known  as  Russian  green,  "that 
you'd  better — call  somebody.  ...  I  don't  feel 
— quite  well."  He  smiled  limply;  it  was  his 
valediction  to  a  thousand-dollar  profit. 
"Golf,"  he  added — "golf,  Jimmy,  is  a — a 
damned — expensive — game — !" 

Then  darkness  and  the  inevitable  result  of 
a  moral'  shock  after  thirty  years  in  Wall 
Street  without  a  vacation. 

At  Rye,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  young 
Mr.  Kenyon  sank  a  long  putt  for  a  par  4,  and 
didn't  remotely  suspect  how  the  course  of 
true  love  was  running. 


THE  Barings'  touring  car.  Miss  Baring  at 
the  wheel,  turned  from  the  Post  Road  and 
slipped  quietly  through  the  shaded  avenue 
which  led  to  the  golf  club.  By  her  side  Mr. 
Horatio  Baring,  frowning,  peered  at  a  soli- 
tary duffer  practicing  iron  shots  on  the  fair- 
way. The  duffer,  hearing  the  purr  of  the 
motor,  naturally  began  to  exaggerate  his 
swing  so  as  to  conform  to  the  familiar  bronze 
of  Vardon,  and  naturally  dubbed  a  few. 

"There  are  times,"  said  Mr.  Baring  gloom- 
ily, "when  I  believe  what  I've  been  told  about 
graft  in  the  medical  profession.  This  is  one  of  them." 
He  inspected  the  fagade  of  the  clubhouse  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  one  approaching  Ossining  for  residence. 

"Oh,  the  doctor  was  perfectly  right,"  said  Peggy 
cheerfully.  "There  isn't  any  other  outdoor  exercise 
you  can  take — now,  i.s  there?" 

He  disembarked  in  silence,  and  suffered  himself  to 
be  led  to  the  lobby  and  registered  as  a  guest.  Later, 
when  he  stood  by  the  first  tee  behind  a  scratch  four- 
some, he  remarked  loudly:  "It's  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  most  medical  advice — if  I'd  been  a  paying 
teller  instead  of  a  banker,  he'd  have  told  me  to  walk 
to  work  and  buy  a  croquet  set.  Or  eat  some  pills. 
Well— what  do  I  do?" 

"Sh-h-h!"  said  Miss  Baring  sharply. 
One  of  the  foursome  hooked  out  of  bounds,  and 
looked  first  in  sorrow  at  the  face  of  his  club  and  then 
in  accusation  at  Mr.  Baring. 

"This  is  a  fine  game!"  scorned  the  banker  in  a 
hoarse  whisper.  "I  can  imagine  somebody  saying 
Sh-h-h!  at  the  Polo  Grounds  when  Ty  Cobb  comes  to 
the  bat!  Why  don't  you  wear  muzzles  and  put  me 
on  a  leash?  .  .  .   Well,  they're  off— what  do  I  do?" 

"I  thought  you'd  just  walk  around  with  me  this 
afternoon,"  said  Peggy,  "to  get  an  idea  of  the  game. 
There's  no  use  beginning  until  you  know  the  object 
of  it.  Then  to-morrow  you  can  take  a  lesson.  Now 
be  still  a  second — I'm  going  to  drive." 

She  took  several  practice  swings,  after  each  of 
which  her  father  made  a  false  start,  and  was  de- 
terred by  the  caddie;  then  sliced  badly,  hopping  a 
bunker. 

"Over  the  fence — good  shot!"  appreciated  Mr. 
Baring.    "What  does  that  count?" 

She  explained  while  they  searched  for  the  ball  in 
high  grass  and  coerced  it  from  the  rough. 

"Is  this  all  there  is  to  it?"  demanded  Mr.  Baring 
as  Peggy  holed  in  eight.  "What's  the  sense  of  lug- 
ging around  all  those  overgrown  dentist's  tools?" 

"Every  hole  is  different — " 
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"Well,  show  me  another,"  he  requested  patiently. 

She  did  nothing  remarkable  on  the  second,  but  on 
:he  third  she  ran  down  a  twenty-foot  putt  for  a 
four,  and  turned  innocently  for  the  applause.  To 
her  amazement,  her  father  was  yawning. 

"Why,  father!"  she  chided.  "That  was  an  auiuUy 
good  shot!" 

"Was  it?"  he  asked  indifferently. 

"Well,  if  you  think  it's  so  easv,  let's  see  yon 
try  it!" 

To  humor  her,  he  grasped  the  club  she  gave  him 
and  approximated  the  distance. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  miss  it,"  said  Mr.  Baring. 
He  rapped  the  ball  smartly,  allowing  not  an  inch  for 
the  undulations,  or  for  a  worm  cast  or  two,  and 
watched  it  disappear,  with  a  satisfying  rattle,  into 
the  cup.    "There!"  he  said.    "What's  simpler?" 

On  the  next  tee  Miss  Baring,  mightily  pleased 
and  only  normally  wicked,  handed  him  a  driver. 

"I  see,"  he  admitted.  "You  use  a  little  bat  for 
the  short  ones  and  a  heavy  bat  for  the  long  ones. 
All  right.  Watch  her  sail!"  He  set  himself,  grit- 
ting his  teeth,  raised  his  whole  body  ^vith  the  club, 
and  sent  a  screaming  drive  straight  down  the  course 
for  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards.  "What  an  ele- 
mentary game!"  he  commented.  "And  that  fool 
doctor  calls  this  exercise!  Why,  I  can  knock  it  a 
mile!" 

His  daughter,  slashing  vigorously,  came  to  even 
terms  with  him  after  her  third  shot. 

"Want  to  try  a  brassy?"  she  asked. 

"I'll  try  anything  once — "    He  topped. 

"Oh,  too  bad!"  she  sympathized. 

"Now,  look  here!"  said  Mr.  Baring  with  some 
asperity.  "I  know  a  little  more  about  sports  than  you 
think  I  do!  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether 
you  put  a  line  drive  over  second  or  a  grounder  be- 
tween third  and  short — they  both  count  for  safe 
hits!  That  was  a  grounder — it's  rolling  yet!  All  I 
need  is  a  couple  more  like  that,  and  I'll  be  right  in 
the  can." 

"Hole,"  she  groaned. 

"Whatever  you  call  it,"  he  conceded  pleasantly, 
"111  be  in  it."  Nevertheless,  for  the  following  ten 
minutes  he  was  plowing  diligently  through  the  rough, 
so  that  he  came  to  the  green  in  double  figures.  "Oh, 
not  so  bad  for  a  beginner,"  was  his  alibi.  "I've  had 
four  safe  ones  out  of  twelve.  That's  what  they'd 
call  batting  for  ..300  in  the  leagues.  Where's  the  light 
-stick?" 

They  were  overtaken  at  this  point  by  a  mutual 
friend,  who  expressed  joy  at  the  meeting  and  aston- 
ishment at  the  geography  of  it.  He  himself,  he- 
alleged,  was  off  his  game — even  sevens  for  the  first 
two  hole^,  and  then  completely  to  pieces.  Might  he 
join  them? 

"Come  on  in,"  invited  the  banker.  "If  I  had  some 
sticks  of  my  own  instead  of  this  child's-size  outfit, 
and  if  my  shoes  weren't  so  slippery,  and  I  hadn't 
been  down  in  that  gully  back  there,  and — " 

"You're  learning,"  grinned  the  friend.  "I  had  a 
chance  for  a  five  on  the  third,  and  I'd  have  made  it 
if  I'd  had  my  regular  niblick." 

"You  missed  something,  not  seeing  my  drive,"  Mr. 
Baring  told  him.  "On  the  Polo  Grounds  it  would 
have  been  out  in  the  center-field  bleachers.  And  if 
they'd  only  get  some  laborers  to  clear  the  rocks  out — " 

"I  nhcayn  get  a  five,"  insisted  the  friend.  "But 
to-day—" 

"Where's  the  next  link?  Say,  isn't  this  cluh 
solvent?  There's  a  half-acre  of  sand  back  there  that 
ought  to  be  gras.sed  over.  Is  it  my  turn?  What  does 
it  count  if  I  hit  the  flagpole?" 

He  didn't.    He  hit  a  tree. 

AT  THE  ninth  hole  Miss  Baring  professed  weai  i- 
ness,  and  suggested  a  halt.     Her  father,  how- 
ever, was  opposed. 

"You'll  blister  your  hands,"  she  prophesied. 
"That's  all  right !  Wallace's  got  me  only  two  to  one, 
and  two  we  tied — you  let  me  take  your  sticks  and  I'll 
finish  the  game.  If  I  only  had  a  good,  heavy  Louis- 
ville slugger,  I'd  show  you  some  hitting!  You  sit 
down  and  wait  for  us.   Come  on,  Wallace!" 

Accordingly,  Miss  Baring  wandered  into  the  club- 
house, where  she  encountered  young  Mr.  Kenyon,  and 
straightway  wandered  out  again  to  a  corner  of  the 
glassed-in  veranda. 

"Father's  here,"  she  said.    "Isn't  it  funny?" 
"Playinf/?" 

"Yes;  it's  his  first  day.    The  doctors  made  him." 

"That's  great!"  said  Kenyon.    "He  needs  it." 

"Well,  his  breakdown  frightened  him  more  than 
he  says  They  ordered  him  to  play  golf — but  he's 
made  a  terrible  fuss  about  it.  It's  taken  me  two  solid 
week.",  to  get  him  out  here." 

"Has  he — changed  his  mind  at  all?" 

"About  you'  No-o-o,  I'm  afraid  he  hasn't.  You 
.see,  he  was  prejudiced  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
when  he  lost  that  commission  because  you  were  at 
Apawamis,  he  was  perfectly  furious — it  wasn't  the 
money,  but  the  principle,  you  know — and  it  happened 
to  come  ju.Ht  when  he  was  most  upset  anyway — " 

"Obviously,"  said  Kenyon,  "he  doesn't  see  7ny  side 
of  it.   /  didn't  lose  anything — in  fact,  I  made  money 


by  not  being  in  town  that  day.  Twenty-four  hours 
afterward  we  were  getting  115 — and  I  got  up  to  the 
semifinals  in  the  Meti'opolitan.  I  suppose  that 
doesn't  interest  him." 

"No,  I  don't  think  it  does." 

"But  I  wonder,"  said  Kenyon  thoughtfully,  "if 
he'll  change  his  point  of  view  after  he's  played  for 
a  while — after  he's  caught  the  fever — " 

"I'd  thought  of  that — and  I  was  tremendously 
pleased  to  see  how  excited  he  was  to  win  a  hole  from 
Mr.  Wallace.  Of  course  I  wouldn't  dream  of  telling 
him  that  Mr.  Wallace  is  ten  strokes  worse  than  the 
next  worst  player  we  have.  You  see,  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  he's  ever  played  any  game  before  in  his 
whole  life.  About  once  a  month  he  goes  to  a  base- 
ball match,  and  that's  as  much  of  an  athlete  as  he's 
been.  He  thinks  games  are  childish.  But  if  he  once 
starts — if  he  gets  the  impulse  of  competition — " 

"A  hole  in  par,"  said  Kenyon. 

"Yes — it  would  be  an  awfully  good  thing  for  him 
and  for  us." 

"If  I  could  help  him — " 

"Don't!  Please  don't  try!  He  wouldn't  under- 
stand. And  it  mi(/lit  make  him  all  the  more  furious 
to  see  you  doing  so  well.  There's  nothing  for  us — 
except  to  wait — and  plan." 

WHILE  waiting  they  planned  with  such  absorp- 
tion that  it  was  heavy  dusk  before  Miss  Baring 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  the  hour. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said,  a  little  anxiously,  "I'd  better 
go  out  after  them." 

"We'll  go  together,"  said  Kenyon. 
From  the  veranda  of  the  club  they  could  over- 
look the  entire  sweep  of  the  eighteenth  hole  and 
party  of  the  tricky  seventeenth.  Mr.  Baring  and  his 
partner  weren't  in  sight;  so  that  the  young  people 
went  over  to  the  plateau  of  the  sixteenth  green  and 
surveyed  the  landscape.  A  stone's  throw  to  the  south, 
in  the  almost  impenetrable  morass  which  penalizes 
a  poor  tee  shot,  they  discerned  two  figures  toiling  in 
the  gloom. 

"This  sort  of  job,"  came  to  them  in  Mr.  Baring's 
voice,  "is  what  made  General  Goethals  famous!" 

"Hush!"  whispered  Peggy.  "Don't  let  them  see 
us!    Come  back  under  the  trees!" 

"That's  nine  for  you,"  boomed  Wallace's  voice,  as 
his  opponent  dug  viciously  into  the  bed  of  the  creek. 
"I'm  over  in  twelve." 

"That's  eif/ht  for  me — " 

"It  can't  be.  You  were  three  getting  off  the  tee; 
one  back  of  the  bushes;  two  in  the  mud;  then  a 
good  out — " 

"One  in  the  mud,"  disputed  Mr.  Baring.  "Only 
one,  and  the  next  was  the  good  one — and  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  see  how  you're  over  in  twelve!  You 
said  you  were  ten  behind  that  rock—" 


"Nine.    And  then  I — " 

"Please  don't  talk  when  I'm  shooting!" 

After  a  brief  pause:  "That's  nine  anyway,"  s^id 
Wallace  complacently.  "Ten  .  .  .  Eleven  .  .  . 
Twelve  .  .  .  Thir— -    Oh,  good  out!" 

"A  corker,"  granted  Mr.  B;.ring.  "I'll  tell  you 
just  how  I  did  it — " 

"Never  mind!    I'll  get  this  hole  yet!" 

"You'll  have  to  shoot  your  head  off!  And  if  / 
get  it,  I'll  be  one  ahead." 

"Well,  if  I  had  my  regular  midiron — " 

"Midiron!  How  can  I  play  with  a  girl's  clubs! 
And  I'd  be  ahead  now  if  you  counted  straight — " 

"Well,  if  I  had  a  decent  sheepskin  grip  on  my 
midiron,  I  wouldn't  have  been  in  the  swamp  at  all!" 

"No,  you  wouldn't!  That's  a  joke — that  is!  You 
never  drove  over  that  swamp  in  your  life!" 

"I'll  carry  it  nine  times  out  of  ten,  on  a  bet — 
with  my  regular  midiron!" 

"Are  you  going  to  shoot,  or  are  you  going  to  stay 
here  all  night?" 

"I'll  shoot  soon  enough.  You've  played  two  more — " 

"Two  more  than  what?  You?  I  certainly  have  not! 
We're  even !" 

"I'm  twelve  to  here,  and  you're — " 

"I'm  twelve  myself!  Go  ahead  and  play! — that's 
thirteen  for  you  by  your  own  count!" 

"How  can  I  hit  it  when  you  yell  at  me  just  as  I 
start  to  swing!  .  .  .  There!  Look  at  that!  Now  why 
don't  you  say  something  funny?" 

"You're  in  the  pit!   Now  I'll  show  you  a  good  shot!" 

Another  pause,  followed  by  one  imprecation  and 
one  gurgle  of  delighj. 

"You're  in  the  pit,  too!  If  I  had  my  old  niblick — 
the  one  I  was  telling  you  about — I  could  lay  it  right 
up  to  the  pin.   I  can't  do  anything  with  this  one — " 

"Oh,  tommyrot!    The    (Continued  on  page  26) 


Kenyan,  who  was  leclurinn,  looked  up  instinctively  and  saw  tlie  irate 
parent  tottering  on  the  summit  of  the  worst  hunker  on  the  course,  his  face  brick-reJ  with  ani;er 
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The  Wizards  of  the  Naval  Board 

WHEN  SECRETARY  DANIELS  first  proposed  his  Naval 
Advisory  Board,  composed  of  civilian  scientists,  we  spoke 
of  the  matter  to  a  very  eminent  man  of  science,  a  man  v^'hose 
achievements  have  been  as  great  as  those  of  any  member  of  the 
board,  with  possibly  two  or  three  exceptions.  He  disapproved  not 
so  much  of  the  idea  as  of  placing  too  much  dependence  upon  it. 
"What  we  should  be  doing,"  he  said,  "is  building  warships,  drill- 
ing armies,  and  manufacturing  ammunition.  Americans  are  too 
fond  of  thinking  that  if  war  should  come  the  inventors  would  step 
forward  and  invent  some  wonderful  new  instruments  to  confound 
the  enemy.  Inventors  can  doubtless  help,  but  the  surest  way  to 
stop  an  inventor  is  to  say  to  him :  'Now  go  and  invent  something.' 
Inventions,  like  strong  fleets  and  strong  armies,  are  almost  always 
the  result  of  long  and  consistent  effort.  They  can't  be  improvised." 
In  an  article  on  "Military  Preparedness  and  Unpreparedness,"  pub- 
lished in  the  "Century  Magazine"  some  sixteen  years  ago,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said  something  on  this  point-  Speaking  of  the  feeling  of 
our  people  before  the  Spanish  War,  he  says : 

Our  pessimists  feared  that  we  had  lost  courage  and  fitrhtinp;  capacity;  some 
of  our  optimists  asserted  that  we  needed  neither,  in  view  of  our  marvelous 
wealth  and  extraordinary  inventiveness  and  mechanical  skill.  The  national 
trait  of  "smartness,"  used  in  the  Yankee  sense  of  the  word,  has  very  {^ood  and 
very  bad  sides.  Among  the  latter  is  its  tendency  to  create  the  belief  that  we 
need  not  prepare  for  war,  because  somehow  we  shall  be  able  to  win  by  some 
novel  patent  device,  some  new  trick  or  new  invention  developed  on  the  spui' 
of  the  moment  by  the  ingenuity  of  our  people.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to 
provide  a  substitute  for  preparedness — that  i.s,  for  years  of  patient  and  faith- 
ful attention  to  detail  in  advance.  It  is  even  sometimes  said  that  thenc  inc- 
chanical  devices  will  be  of  so  terrible  a  character  as  to  nullify  the  courage 
which  has  always  in  the  past  been  the  prime  factor  in  winning  battles. 

Mr.  Daniels's  board  is  most  distinguished.  We  believe  that  the 
nation's  thanks  are  due  its  members.  The  navy  may  very  well  be 
materially  benefited  by  the  board.  We  fear,  however,  that  such  a 
board  may  have  the  result  of  encouraging  the  people  of  the  country 
to  place  reliance  in  haphazard  hopes  of  marvelous  devices  to  be  su  d- 
denly invented  rather  than  in  the  simple  expedient  of  building  ships 
and  drilling  and  equipping  soldiers.  Furthermore,  we  have  long 
suspected  that  Mr.  Daniels,  a  newspaper  editor  by  profession,  pos- 
sesses not  only  certain  traits  of  the  sensational  journalist,  but  of  the 
sensational  journalist's  half  brother,  the  press  agent.  Therefore, 
while  we  have  a  reasonable  belief  in  his  civilian  board,  we  wish  to 
put  ourselves  on  record  as  expecting  no  miraculous  devices  to  de- 
velop, as  hoping  that  the  new  board  will  take  an  early  opportunity 
to  declare  frankly  and  firmly  in  favor  of  extensive,  normal  naval 
preparation,  and  that  the  somewhat  sensational  quality  of  the  Sec- 
retary's new  device  will  not  for  a  moment  divert  the  public  mind 
from  the  less  picturesque  need  for  a  very  considerable  enlai"ge- 
ment  of  the  United  States  navy.  Such  an  enlargement  is  not  to 
be  brought  about  by  hand  waving  and  incantations,  but  by  the 
customary  process  of  appropriating  funds,  designing  ships  and 
causing  them  to  be  built  by  the  sweat  of  men's  brows  in  ship- 
yards— a  lamentably  slow  and  laborious  process. 

Dr.  Dumba  Has  His  Hat 

IF  ANY  COMMENT  on  the  late  Dr,  Dumba  were  necessary  it  has 
been  abundantly  furnished  by  the  Bohemians,  Croatians,  Czechs, 
and  Slovaks  who  have  indignantly  repudiated  his  sudden  conde- 
scending interest  in  them.  They  came  to  "this  free  and  glorious 
nation,"  as  they  call  it,  to  get  away  from  him  and  his  sort  of  govern- 
ment, and  have  told  him  so  in  plain  terms.  They  are  Americans, 
not  Austro-Americans,  and  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  mishapsburgs. 
There  are  other  diplomatic  personages  now  resident  here  who  are 
equally  wrong-headed  and  could  equally  well  be  spared. 

The  Problem  of  Foreign  Exchange 

WHETHER  the  high  protectionists  like  it  or  not,  goods  are 
paid  for  with  goods.  When  Europe  employs  itself  in  war 
it  has  fewer  things  to  send  us  and  it  wants  to  buy  more.  This  con- 
dition impedes  trade,  causes  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  means  of 
payment,  and  the  American  seller  gets  somewhat  less  for  his  stuff. 
It  then  becomes  necessary  for  our  foreign  customers  to  get  some 
sort  of  credit  here,  just  as  it  is  necessary  for  a  Nebraska  farmer 
whose  corn  crop  has  failed  to  get  credit  at  the  bank.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  us  that  France  and  England  get  this  credit  established 
just  as  it  is  important  for  the  storekeeper  that  the  farmer  be  en- 
abled to  buy.    The  negotiations  for  a  loan  are  very  complicated, 


but  the  essential  point  is  to  help  trade  keep  going.  The  amount 
($1,000,000,000)  talked  of  for  the  English-French  loan  to  be  placed 
in  this  country  would  just  about  pay  for  one  year's  peace  exports 
to  Europe  (outside  of  Austria,  Germany,  and  Turkey).  Most  of 
the  money  sought  by  the  Allies  here  would  properly  be  spent, 
not  for  powder  and  shells,  but  for  foodstuflfs  and  other  everyday 
commodities.  As  to  precedents  for  borrowings  in  war  time,  plenty 
of  them  exist,  but  perhaps  some  folks  will  best  remember  how  Ger- 
many has  raised  $25,000,000  in  this  country  since  March. 

How  About  Armenia? 

GERMANY  is  the  land  of  the  Christmas  tree,  and  WiLHELM  II 
has  long  been  noted  for  his  piety  and  sermons.  Germany  is 
in  alliance  with  Turkey  and  the  Kaiser's  oflftcers  are  in  command 
of  the  forces  there.  One  of  the  largest  Christian  elements  in 
Turkey  is  the  Armenian,  and  these  people  are  being  robbed  and 
murdered  with  the  most  infernal  cruelty.  It  is  high  time  the  Ger- 
man Government  told  the  rest  of  the  world  what  pressure  is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  Turkey  to  save  these  innocent  and  helpless  peo- 
ple.  They  are  just  as  good  Christians  as  Wilhelm'S  Prussians. 

Paying  Taxes  and  Bearing  Taxes 

FRIEND  JABEZ  writes  in  object'ng  to  a  rather  careless  inci- 
dental reference  to  white  men  who  pay  the  taxes  in  our  South- 
ern States  and  pointing  out  that  taxes  are  shifted  so  that  the  whole 
community  really  "pays"  them.  This  is  true  in  many  cases,  but  the 
incidence  of  taxation  is  a  red-hot  subject  of  economic  argument 
and  nowhere  near  settlement.  We  would  like  to  make  a  distinction 
between  paying  and  bearing  taxes.  The  paying  is  done  by  those 
who  must  actuallj^  turn  over  the  money  to  the  governmental  authori- 
ties, and  the  lengths  to  which  they  will  go  in  trying  to  defeat  new 
measures  and  to  dodge  old  ones  have  been  abundantly  illustrated 
in  the  history  of  our  income  and  tariff  taxes.  In  any  change  these 
men  are  the  ones  that  have  to  be  considered,  and  they  will  be  heard 
from  no  end  when  Congress  gets  together  this  winter  and  tries  to 
raise  the  additional  revenues  that  will  be  needed  for  the  Federal 
Government.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  tax  is  clearly  laid  out  and 
exactly  enforced  through  a  period  of  years,  it  becomes  a  fixed  item 
of  cost  in  the  lines  of  business  affected,  and  has  to  be  borne  by  all 
who  have  any  dealing.s,  direct  or  indirect,  with  those  businesses. 
Most  taxes  are  paid  by  squealers  and  borne  by  consumers.  The  im- 
portant thing,  then,  is  to  get  the  necessary  revenue  from  the  con- 
tinuing wealth  of  the  country,  and  to  get  it  impartially  and  by  the 
same  methods  year  after  year.  This  would  be  just  taxation,  but 
there  will  never  be  any  end  of  the  argument  about  it. 

Charleston  Changes 

WHEN  Miss  Elsie  Hill,  daughter  of  Congressman  E.  J.  Hill 
of  Connecticut,  completed  recently  a  series  of  suffrage  speeches 
in  Charleston — most  of  them  from  dry-goods  boxes  in  Broad  Street, 
the  Wall  Street  of  that  Palmetto  Paris — Miss  SuSAN  FROST,  mem- 
ber of  a  patrician  family  and  president  of  the  local  Equal  Suffrage 
League,  wrote  thus  to  the  Charleston  "News  and  Courier" : 

Charleston  has  the  reputation,  I  think,  of  being  the  most  conservative  city 
in  the  whole  United  States,  and  when  Miss  HiLi.  started  her  talks  I  heard 
vague  rumblings,  and  some  of  them  came  to  me  personally,  that  we  were  lower- 
ing our  cause  by  such  methods.  Looking  back  over  last  week's  work,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  portentous  results,  I  can  truly  say  that,  far  from  lowering  our 
cause,  we  have  elevated  it  to  the  highest  heights. 

One  could  wish  that  the  "portentous  results"  were  set  forth  in  detail ; 
but  that  they  have  been  achieved  can  be  taken  for  granted  when  it  is 
remembered  that  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  just  beginning  to  be 
permissible  for  a  lady  of  Charleston,  even  in  daylight,  to  enter  the 
Broad  Street  business  district  without  an  escort.  Not  that  it  was 
disreputable  or  naughty,  but  solely  because  it  was  a  place  of  business 
— the  habitat  of  bankers,  brokers,  and  lawyers.  If  Miss  Frost  had 
been  born  a  generation  earlier  she  probably  would  never  have  seen 
Broad  Street  except  through  the  window  of  the  family  carriage. 

The  Man  Who  Made  Money  Out  of  It 

BACK  IN  1894  George  W.  Cram  was  a  skillful,  hard-working 
carpenter  with  a  good  wife,  a  comfortable  home,  and  five 
grown  children  just  beginning  to  make  their  own  way.  Now 
the  heart-throb  journalists  of  New  York  City  are  wondering  what 
he  will  do  with  the  fag  end  of  life  that  remains  to  him  after  hav- 
ing served  twenty  years  and  five  months  in  the  penitentiary.  He 
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came  home  one  October  day  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  crazy 
drunk  and  at  once  murdered  the  wife  with  whom  he  had  lived  hap- 
pily for  over  thirty  years.  Cram  was  overpowered  by  his  own  son, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  die.  The  sentence  was  commuted  to  life 
imprisonment,  he  was  a  model  prisoner  with  a  perfect  record,  and 
now  Governor  Whitman  has  pardoned  the  old  man  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year.  What  can  he  do?  Well,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
put  that  up  to  the  distillers!  They  rang  up  the  profits  on  the 
whisky  that  drove  Cram  to  this  crime  of  insane  rage  against 
his  own  wife.  This  man  is  a  martyr  to  their  alcoholic  gospel 
of  personal  liberty,  their  false  and  pernicious  doctrine  of  free- 
dom to  get  crazy  drunk.  They  ought  to  pension  him,  get  him  a 
quiet  lodging  in  some  shady  side  street 
of  Peoria  or  Louisville  or  Baltimore. 
The  old  man  could  sign  their  testimo- 
nials as  to  the  food  and  tonic  "values" 
of  their  booze.  His  picture  would 
be  venerable  evidence  (to  the  whisky 
suckers)  of  the  age  of  their  seasoned 
output.  Their  cruel  greed  for  gain  and 
more  gain  was  the  bottom  cause  in  the 
wreck  of  GEORGE  W.  Cram's  life,  and 
if  there  is  any  mercy  or  justice  in  the 
booze  venders  they  will  look  after  their 
victim.  Some  day  we  will  have  distill- 
ers' liability  enforced. 


What's  Your  Hurry? 

A GREAT  SURGEON  told  his  stu- 
dents: "A  man  will  bleed  to  death 
from  a  severed  carotid  artery  in  three 
minutes.  You  can  tie  this  artery  in  two 
minutes  if  you  are  not  in  a'hurry." 


The  Prison 

By  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 


/  went  through  a  crowded  city 

A  city  within  my  own— 
Whose  houses  were  of  iron 
And  terrible  gray  stone. 


I  saw  each  awful  doorway 
With  clanging  lock  and  key. 

And  faces  white  behind  them. 
Most  pitiful  to  me. 


On  Choosing  the  Right  Word 

THAT  PRACTICAL  JOURNAL,  the 
"Electrical  World,"  points  out  that 
every  successful  public-service  corpora- 
tion mu.st  have  an  "adjustment  division" 
or  "efficiency  bureau,"  and  warns  against 
the  error  of  calling  it  a  "complaint  de- 
partment." The  latter  title  starts  folks 
off  on  the  wrong  tack,  makes  them 
think  the  company  is  in  the  business  or 
habit  of  breeding  complaints,  and  time 
is  wasted  getting  down  to  dots.  It 
works  better^  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
efficiency  or  adjustment  rather  than 
complaint.  When  esthetes  used  to  prat- 
tle about  the  mot  juste,  it  was  literature  they  were  thinking  of — 
Flaubert  or  Stevenson  or  Walter  Pater.  Now  it  is  just 
business.    Such  is  the  power  of  words. 

Conundrum 

WHY  IS  IT  that  the  man  who  wages  a  campaign  of  perpetual 
nagging  upon  his  wife — finding  fault  with  the  way  she 
dresses,  cooks,  keeps  house,  and  brings  up  the  children — is  always 
the  one  to  lament  most  loudly  the  horrors  of  war? 

For  Hyphenates  and  All  Others 

SOME  MONTHS  AGO  Professor  John  Erskine  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  wrote  a  poem  for  a  municipal  anni- 
versary. The  la.st  stanza  is  a  very  beautiful  and  complete  sum- 
mary of  what  our  cities  and  our  country  mean  and  must  always 
mean  in  the  life  of  the  world.  In  a  time  of  doubt  and  strain  like 
the  pre.sent  it  is  well  for  us  all  to  read  such  lines  as  these  and  so 
test  whether  the  United  States  is  or  is  not  the  land  of  our  true 
allegiance.    This  is  the  stanza: 

Flag  of  our  father.s,  out  of  our  heritage  woven, 

F'lag  for  a  city  of  hope,  forever  young. 

Fling  to  the  wind.s  of  earth  our  ageless  challenge. 

Skyward  in  you  man's  faith  once  more  is  flung — 

Still  may  the  ships  come  riding  home,  thronged  with  alien  faces 

That  yearn  with  light  disguised,  that  glow  with  unsuspected  powers; 

Till  our  fortunate  eyes,  grown  old,  look  up  and  see  you  waving 

Welcome  to  younger  days  and  newer  dreams  than  ours. 


There  was  a  patient  silence 
Within  this  town  of  tears, 
That  told  me  more  than  lips  could 
Of  long,  bleak,  maddening  years. 

That  silence — and  those  faces  ! 

They  haunt  me  all  the  while; 
Yet  why  should  dead  men  whisper. 
And  why  should  dead  men  smile? 


Think  It  Over 

HAVE  YOU  WONDERED  at  the  passing  of  the  "Way  Down 
East"  type  of  play — the  kind  where  the  farmer  is  something 
of  a  joke?  Maybe  the  answer  is  that  he  isn't  the  joke  he  used  to  be. 
We  notice  he  drives  the  same  kind  of  auto  you  do,  and  sometimes 
we  suspect  he  has  more  money  in  the  bank.  These  things  make 
a  big  impression  on  town-fed  playwrights. 

Why  Is  This? 

SPEAKING  OF  THE  B'GOSH  DRAMA,  what  ails  it  anyway? 
The  best  you  can  say  about  American  plays  of  rural  life  is  that 
they  sometimes  fill  the  house.  Of  course  there  have  been  exceptions. 

"Rip  Van  Winkle"  was  one;  yet  some- 
times we  wonder  if  the  personal  charm 
of  Joe  Jefferson  was  not  responsible 
for  more  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle's"  appeal 
than  anything  very  true  or  very  fine  in 
the  play  itself.  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  did 
differ  from  some  American  plays  in 
having  a  background.  Suggested  by 
Washington  Trving's  story,  that  was 
founded  on  a  legend  of  the  Catskills, 
the  play  had  a  kind  of  dignity,  even  in 
its  comedy,  that  set  it  off  from  other 
rural  plays.  "Children  of  Earth,"  by 
Alice  Brown,  that  won  a  $10,000  prize 
last  year,  had  some  distinction,  though 
not  the  dramatic  impact  of  James  A. 
Herne's  plays  of  a  generation  ago. 
Still,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact 
that  the  author  had  lived  in  New  Eng- 
land, understood  New  Englanders,  and 
could  almost  succeed  in  projecting  her 
picture  of  life  in  a  back  eddy  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  latest  "Rube"  play  we  have 
seen  is  called  "The  Road  to  Happiness." 
It  has  been  on  the  road  two  years,  and, 
thanks  to  William  Hodge  and  some 
well-trained  live  stock  and  a  barn  that 
even  smells  right,  "The  Road  to  Happi- 
ness" is,  at  any  rate,  the  road  to  theatri- 
cal success.  All  the  same,  the  play ,  is 
barren  of  thought  and  as  empty  of  ob- 
servation as  an  interview  on  "What  do 
you  think  of  America?"  given  by  some 
European  traveler  before  his  ship  has 
reached  its  New  York  dock.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  know  how  to  write  plays,  but 
if  we  did  we  think  we  would  tackle  a 
play  about  life  in  a  small  town  and  the  near-by  countryside — a  coun- 
tryside that  we  knew  something  about.  One  trouble  with  the  rural 
drama  in  America  is  that  its  types  are  stage  types,  not  folks  that 
observation  has  snapshotted  or  that  live  with  us  in  loving  recollec- 
tion. Is  the  rural  drama  in  our  country  flat  and  tasteless  and  stale 
as  compared  with  that  of  France  or  England  or  Ireland  because 
country  life  in  America  is  so  flat  and  stale?   We  know  better. 

The  Fruitful  Days 

NOW  COMES  the  season  of  accomplishment.  "Summer's  light 
and  heat  have  long  ago  suffused  these  buildings  with  which 
we  wrap  ourselves  against  the  influences  of  the  natural  world  and 
have  laid  up  even  in  the  feeblest  of  us  some  store  of  energy,  some 
additional  gift  of  life.  Whether  we  see  it  or  not  we  are  ready  now, 
if  ever,  against  the  darkness  of  winter  when  the  tides  of  being  are 
low  and  its  wheels  turn  slowly.  We  have  before  us  the  example 
and  inspiration  of  the  earth's  mighty  harvest,  the  warning  of  these 
shorter  days,  and  the  spur  of  cooler  weather.  Those  who  teach 
know  that  the  success  of  their  year's  work  depends  on  the  drive  of 
the  next  four  months.  Those  who  direct  the  enterprises  of  trade 
and  manufacture  know  that  this  is  the  time  to  realize  what  has 
long  been  planned.  If  you  purpose  to  learn  anything  or  do  any- 
thing better  than  in  the  past,  norv  is  the  hour  for  your  beginning, 
the  beneficent  strength  of  things  is  on  your  side,  and  the  course 
of  the  world  runs  with  yours.  The  past  is  a  help,  not  a  hindi'ance, 
and  the  way  is  clear  toward  whatever  good  may  be  your  goal. 
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Where  the  highway  runs  along  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  wooded 
mountain.  There  is  a  45-mile  stretch  of  new  road  like  this 
running  east  from  the  city  of  Portland.  The  section  from  Port- 
land to   the  sea,  nearing  completion,  is  equally  picturesque 


A  tree-Tramed  view  of  Columbia  River.    The  Forest  Service  is  planning  a  14,000-acre  park  in  this  region 

Oregon's  Wonderful  Scenic  Highway 


ON  THIS  pajje  are  photographs  of  only  four  of 
a  hundred  or  more  picturesque  scenes  which 
greet  the  eye  along  the  new  Columbia  Highway  in 
Oregon.  The  road,  which  skirts  the  Columbia 
River  nearly  all  the  way  from  Pendleton,  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  State,  to  the  sea,  a  dis- 
tance of  360  miles,  affords  the  traveler  a  chance 
to  see  some  of  the  most  beautiful  places  on  the 
continent.    Long  stretches  of  the  thoroughfare  run 


close  to  the  water's  edge,  while  at  many  points  it  is 
high  up  on  the  mountainsides.  But  the  grades  arc 
not  steep.  At  Bugbee  Mountain,  just  east  of  the 
historic  town  of  Astoria,  near  the  Pacific  Coast 
it  descends  650  feet  on  a  5  per  cent  grade.  The 
descent  includes  four  complete  hairpin  curves. 
Last  year  $930,000  was  spent  on  the  road, 
and  $670,000  is  being  used  this  year.  The 
^1,600,000  pays  for  116  miles  of  new  construction. 


Photos  copyright  by  Welslpi  Co. 


The  lower  part  of  Multnomah  Falls,  near  Portland,  as  seen  from 
a  (>olumbia  Highway  bridge.  The  water  pitches  over  a  precipice 
more  than  700  feel  high.  The  bridge  in  the  snapshot  is  for 
pedestrians  only.     There  are  many  waterlalls  along  the  route 


A  river  scene 
from  the  highway 


Castle  Rock  is 
in  the  background 
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MAKING  FRENCHMEN  OF  THE  KIDDIES— Daudet's  fine  short  story, "The  Last  Class,"  tells  how  the  French  schoolmaster  said  good-by  to  h;s  Alsatian 
pupils  in  187L    The  French  schoolmaster  has  followed  the  citizen-soldier  into  Alsace  again,  and  is  winning  peaceful  battles  in  the  schoolroom 

An  Ireland  by  the  Rhine 

"C^ RANGE'S  "Lost  Provinces"  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  that  other 
"most  distressful  land,"  have  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
war's  most  sensational  fighting — fighting  in  forest  and  high- 
lands. One  French  ofl^cial  statement  mentions  taking  near  Bar- 
renkopf  "a  German  blockhouse  with  cemented  walls  ten  feet 
thick,  surrounded  by  barbed-wire  entanglements."  It  was  10 
days  after  the  first  attack  that  this  stronghold  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French;  "fcr  3(5  hours  they  repulsed  counterattacks,  all 
the  while  singing  the  'Marseillaise'  until  reenforced."  This  cap- 
ture included  250  yards  of  trenches  and  four  blockhouses.  On 
two  days  in  August  the  French  occupying  this  part  of  the  line 
sustained  a  fire  of  40,000  projectiles,  but  reported:  "Our  chas- 
.seui-s  now  plainly  see  the  Miinstcr  Valley,  the  Plain  of  Alsace, 
Tiirkheim,  and  Colmar." 

During  the  fortnight  ending  September  12  the  entire  French 
line  is  estimated  to  have  fired  2,000,000  shells.  Attacks  upon  the 
French  in  Alsace  and  Lori  aine  were  repulsed  more  readily  than 
those  made  in  the  Argonne  by  the  Crown  Prince's  army.  Here 
the  Germans  used  to  eflFect  their  liquid  fire.  The  French 
figure  that  this  one  German  army  lost  1  JO, 000  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  without  gaining  any  material  strategic 
position.'; — but  this  is  doubLless  an  exaggeration.  According  to 
German  prisoners,  the  Ci'own  Prince  went  without  sleep  for  thi'ee 
days  and  three  nights  at  a  stretch. 

Though  no  other  notable  "new  drive"  is  reported,  the  Sep- 
tember fighting  was  brisker  than  that  of  the  summer.  The 
war  cost  France  about  .$1.3,000,000  a  day  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  September  and  new  appropriations 
of  $1,220,000,000  have  been  voted  by  the  French  Parlia- 
ment—making a  total  of  $.5,638,800,000  since  August  1,  1914. 


French  seamstresses  in  the  Vcsges  are  happy  mending 
their  uniforms  only  twenty  yards  from  (he  enemy  lines 


General  de  Maud'huy,  commanding  the  French  army 
in  Alsace,  is  caught  greeting  a  visiting  British  officer 


Th«-,  ownf.r  of  (his  war-scarred  hous«-,  the  only  one  standing  in  the  town,  refuses  to  leave  it  even  under  bombardment.  The  boys  in  (he  picture  on  the  right  arc  young 
Alsatians  of  the  reconquered  area  playing  (hat  (hey  too  arc  soldiers  of  France.    Although  85  per  cent  of  the  Alsatians  speak  German,  Alsace  has  never  been  Germanized 
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'Look,  girl."    It  was  Lizzie  Tulk  at  Glory's  elbow  again,  pointing  a  skinny  finger.     "H'hat  d'ye  s'pose  they'll  do,  the  men? 


THE  SPELL 


BY  CHARLES  TRETHEWEY 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      PERCY      E.  COWEN 


THE  boats  had  struggled  in  late  the  night  before 
with  a  profitless  catch  from  the  grounds  off  Three 
Kettle  Shoal.  A  contentious,  masterful  sea,  egged 
on  by  a  shrewish  wind  with  a  razor  edge,  had  wor- 
ried the  fleet  to  the  landing  stages.  When  the  men 
in  their  cumbersome  oilskins  swarmed  ashore  the 
sputtering  lanterns  had  shown  them  sullen,  body- 
fagged,  and  depressed. 

It  followed,  too,  that  there  had  been  no  morning- 
service  in  the  shabby  little  meetinghouse  that  stared 
out  like  a  lonesome  sentry  over  the  bleaching  nets 
and  the  tide-racked  sands.  That  the  hardship  of 
the  sea  might  have  its  recompense  the  men  of  Saul 
Harbor  had  stretched  their  tired  limbs,  and  snoozed, 
and  stretched  again  till  scandalously  late  in  the  day. 

Wearied  by  the  slow  crawl  of  the  dispiriting  Sab- 
bath afternoon,  Glory  Morris  put  aside  her  reading 
and  found  her  way  to  the  door.  The  girl's  eyes 
lifted  apprehensively  to  the  ancient  barometer  that 
leered  back  at  her  fi-om  its  peg  near  the  vine- 
cluttered  window.  Her  long-drawn  sigh  roused  old 
man  Morris  from  his  lethargy  upon  the  bench  where 
he  brooded  over  his  pipe. 

"Aye,  more  dirty  weather,  lass,  if  I  ain't  misjudg- 
in'.  I'd  give  a  year  o'  life,  somehow,  to  get  at  the 
meanin'  of  it  all." 

He  hesitated,  watching  the  shadow  in  the  girl's 
comely  face. 

"Ye  heard,  maybe?  They've  set  the  old  story 
floatin'  ag'in." 

HIS  daughter  poised  quietly  in  the  doorway.  Tall, 
strong-limbed,  full-bosomed,  she  looked  very 
womanly  as  she  stood  there,  with  her  best  Sunday 
.skirt  of  navy  serge  set  off  by  the  freshly  ironed  apron 
she  wore  knotted  at  her  waist.  Her  eyes  came  back 
from  the  threatening  sky  before  she  moved.  She  bit 
a  red  underlip,  glancing  down  from  her  place  upon, 
the  step.  "I  know,  father.  Haven't  I  heard  them  at 
it?  It's  the  old  senseless  babble  about  Roughwater 
Blake,  you  mean?  A  notion  for  children,  it  is,  not  for 
grown  men.  It's  the  same  talk  that  was  going  the 
rounds  before  I  went  away  to  Uncle  Stephen's,  at 
St.  John's."  The  girl's  face  mirrored  a  frown  for 
an  instant.  "It's  silly!  They've  whispered  the 
thing  back  and  forth  till  it's  got  to  weighting  them 
like  a  shroud."  Her  voice  quivered  slightly.  "Why 
should  Saul  Harbor  treat  a  shipwrecked  sailor  who's 
been  thrown  among  us  like  a  man  with  the  small- 
pox or  a  vicious  dog  that  bites?    I  hear  even  old 


"Parson"  Penrose  has  been  dubbing  Blake  the 
Devil's  Helper,  like  all  the  rest." 

Her  father  gave  a  half-hearted  nod.  He  with- 
drew his  pipe  from  his  lips,  glimmering  up  at  his 
daughter  frankly. 

"I'd  hate  mortal  to  b'lieve  thar  was  harm  in  the 
lad,  somehow.  Uncommon  civil  I've  always  found 
him,  an'  gentle  as  a  maid,  most  ways.  The  men 
talked  a  bit  ugly  makin'  home  last  night.  Lem 
Peters  was  allowin'  that  Blake's  got  hold  o'  the  same 
kind  o'  power  as  old  Hannah  Tobin  that  spoiled  the 
fishin'  three  seasons  hand-runnin',  they  say,  at 
Thursday  Cove.  I  dunno!  I  ain't  arguin'  over- 
strong  for  any  such  notions  myself." 

His  daughter's  face  brightened. 

"It's  fine  hearing,  father.  Oh,  I  couldn't  bear  to 
think  you  were  no  better  than  Lem  Peters  and  the 
others.  Why,  it's  been  a  beggarly  season  for  half 
the  Newf'un'land  shore.  And  if  our  weather  runs 
fair  or  foul,  why,  there's  natural  reasons  for  it  all." 

As  she  smoothed  at  her  white  expanse  of  apron  the 
drone  of  near-by  voices  was  borne  to  her  ears.  The 
girl  inclined  her  head,  listening  a  moment,  then  made 
her  way  quietly  to  the  gate. 

Here  she  had  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  strag- 
gling line  of  houses  that  made  up  the  slanting  vil- 
lage street,  and  the  dark,  embracing  pine-clad  hills 
that  shut  Saul  Harbor  in.  Here,  too,  she  could 
glimpse,  if  she  wished,  the  sweep  of  the  masterful 
water,  the  sharp-steepled  little  church  perched  high 
on  the  harbor  shore,  and  the  white-picketed  church- 
yard behind  that  kept  it  company.  In  the  quiet  sands 
below  a  sprinkling  of  rude  wooden  crosses  gleamed, 
as  if  they  challenged  one  to  tell  the  roll  of  all  who 
were  gathered  there.  But  it  was  not  all  this  that 
drew  Glory's  eyes  to-day. 

Fifty  yards  or  more  down  the  street,  in  front  of 
Joe  Tolliver's  place,  a  knot  of  fishermen  loafed  in 
the  waning  afternoon  sun.  Lusty  jersey-clad  fel- 
lows, they  were — men  with  great  hulking,  rounded 
shoulders,  and  hard,  sea-bitten  faces,  who  empha- 
sized their  calling  in  every  unconscious  gesture 
and  nod. 

Standing  there,  with  half-parted  lips,  the  girl 
studied  the  gathering  shrewdly.  A  few  of  the  men 
talked  in  subdued  voices,  while  others  sucked  at 
their  pipes  as  though  their  tobacco  had  somehow  lost 
its  solace  and  its  flavor.  Here  and  there  one  would 
draw  aside  for  a  moment  to  quirk  an  eye  weather- 
wise  upon  the  sea  or  upward  at  the  altering  sky. 


Glory  was  quick  to  recognize  a  raw-boned.  Puri- 
tanical face  in  the  center  of  the  crowd.  Now  she 
was  conscious  of  Lem  Peters's  goading,  insistent  voice 
as  he  compelled  the  others  about  him  to  silence: 

"Lads!  What's  the  sense  o'  squanderin'  more 
breath  on  a  thing  ye  all  know  in  your  hearts  is  true? 
When  bad  luck  carries  on  till  it's  past  bein'  natural, 
ye've  got  to  figger  thar's  reasons.  It's  little  use 
swappin'  notions  over  when  trouble  took  lodgin's  in 
Saul  Harbor  first.  That's  easy  answered,  for  most. 
If  thar's  a  man  here'll  deny  it  wasn't  the  first  hour 
we  clapped  eyes  -  on  Roughwater  Blake,  then  he's 
blind  as  a  brood  o'  bats.  Now,  with  seven  good 
seines,  an'  new  at  that,  swept  away  in  one  week,  off 
Three  Kettle  grounds,  it's  callin'  for  more  than  talk. 
I'm  tellin'  ye  that  luck'll  just  sit  round  sneerin'  at  us 
all,  at  the  last  mother's  son  of  us,  till  he's  gone. 
Aye,  d'ye  hear,  men?  Till  Blake's  gone,  an'  his 
devil's  spell,  or  whatever  it  be,  goes  with  him!" 

There  was  much  bobbing  of  heads  as  the  speaker 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  a  murmur  of  approval 
seemed  to  filter  through  the  crowd.  Glory  noted  it 
with  a  little  flush  of  shame.  Though  she  knew  Lem 
Peters  to  be  a  consistent  believer  in  "signs  and 
tokens"  like  the  majority  of  the  men,  she  realized 
that  his  disposition  kept  him  from  being  a  general 
favorite  with  the  rest.  A  man  always  jealous  of  his 
prowess  upon  the  waters  of  the  harbor  and  among 
those  who  toiled  like  himself  in  the  boats,  he  had 
apparently  set  the  seal  of  his  disapproval  upon 
Blake  from  the  beginning. 

Now  as  he  seemed  about  to  go  on  with  his  harangue 
the  girl  saw  one  of  the  loiterers  on  the  edge  of  the 
crowd  turn  suddenly  and  fling  up  a  warning  hand. 

THE  tall  bulk  of  a  man  was  silhouetted  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  very  top  of  the  sloping  street.  Now 
it  swung  easily  down  the  rise  toward  them.  A  stal- 
wart, flaxen-headed  figure,  his  gaze  seemed  riveted 
upon  the  rough  sea  boots  he  thrust  before  him  as  he 
walked.  He  ^ore  no  cap,  and  his  shirt  of  dark-hued 
flannel,  which  gaped  boldly  open  at  the  throat,  ap- 
peared further  to  proclaim  the  man's  defiance  of 
wind  and  weather.  His  hands  were  buried  care- 
lessly in  the  pockets  of  a  rough  pilot's  jacket  which 
sagged  outward  from  their  weight  as  he  strode  along. 

Glory's  heart  gave  an  extra  beat  at  the  sight.  A 
slovenly,  ferret-eyed  woman  in  a  red  shawl,  who 
was  hurrying  by,  espied  her  at  the  gate  and  scuttled 
in  beside  her  -with  a  little  quaver  of  alarm.  The 
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girl  recojernized  the  newcomer  as  Lizzie  Tulk,  whose 
unfriendly  tongue  and  propensity  for  possip  had 
gone  unchallenged  in  Saul  Harbor  for  years. 

"Glory !  It's  you !  Have  you  heard  the  men  across 
at  Joe  ToUiver's,  then?  I  listened  as  I  came  along. 
A  pretty  mood  they  be  in  for  a  Sunday.  An'  who's 
to  blame?  Look,  girl!  It  brings  the  old  sayin'  true 
as  Gospel,  so  it  does.  Speak  o'  the  devil,  an' — see! 
It's  your  Roughwater  Blake  paradin'  yonder  as  bold 
as  brass." 

But  Glory  paid  small  heed  to  the  breathless  voice 
at  her  side.  The  girl  saw  that  the  man  in  the  pea- 
jacket  had  looked  up,  as  though  he  had  caught  for 
the  first  time  the  babel  of  sound  ahead  of  him.  Be- 
yond a  slight  straightening  of  his  shoulders,  he  made 
no  sign,  nor  was  there  any  perceptible  slackening  in 
his  stride.  Glory  shifted  her  eyes  to  the  group  of 
scowling  men  in  front  of  Joe  Tolliver's  cottage.  With 
her  quick  intuition  the  girl  sought  to  interpret  their 
sullen  faces.  Other  women  had  been  attracted  to 
the  gates  and  doorways  now,  where  they  hung,  flut- 
tering and  timidly  expectant. 
"Look,  girl!" 

It  was  Lizzie  Tulk  at  Glory's  elbow  again,  point- 
ing a  skinny  finger. 

"What  d'ye  s'pose  they'll  do,  the  men?" 

Glory  shrugged  her  shoulders.  She  did  not  turn 
her  head.  "They'll  do  very  little,  Lizzie,  if  you  want 
my  notion.  They'll  bluster  a  bit  louder  than  usual, 
maybe,  because  the  women  are  watching.  But 
that'll  be  all." 

She  smiled  perversely  and  went  on,  ignoring  the 
other's  angry  protest: 

"I'd  say  there  isn't  one  of  them  that'll  look  Rough- 
water  fair  in  the  face,  now  that  he's  seen  them." 

Lizzie  Tulk's  laugh  was  malicious. 

"  'Taint  reckoned  no  sign  o'  bravery,  girl,  to 
court  the  evil  eye.  An'  speakin'  o'  eyes,  why,  the 
Devil's  Helper's  found  another  kind  o'  use  for  his 
own  this  time,  I'm  thinkin'." 

GLORY'S  cheeks  reddened  as  she  caught  the  mean- 
ing of  the  woman's  words.  The  man  in  the  pea- 
jacket  had  come  nearly  opposite  the  little  gate.  Now 
he  had  lifted  his  head  again.  He  was  gazing  across 
at  the  girl  as  though  some  subtle  wand  had  touched 
his  consciousness  and  warned  him  of  her  presence. 
Glory  was  close  enough  to  surprise  the  light  that 
leaped  into  his  face.  His  glance  held  bravely,  with 
something  of  wistfulness,  for  a  moment.  The  girl 
smiled  and,  leaning  forward,  waved  her  hand  as  if 
in  mute  encouragement.  The  man  put  his  fingers  to 
where  his  cap  should  have  been,  in  an  awkward 
salute.  To  the  watching  girl  it  seemed  as  if  his 
shoulders  pointed  higher  again  as  he  swung  onward. 

For  a  tense  moment  the  throng  of  men  outside  of 
Joe  Tolliver's  place  displayed  a  hostile  front.  As 
Roughwater  advanced,  there  were  muttered  threats 
that  rose  louder  in  volume,  mingled  with  hisses 
from  the  bolder  spirits  in  the  crowd.  This  was  aug- 
mented by  a  show  of  fists  "from  the  group  where 
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Lem  Peters  was  standing.  One  stockily  built  fisher- 
man in  jack  boots  and  a  blue  jersey  made  a  defiant 
move  as  if  to  block  Roughwater's  passage.  But  there 
it  ended.  While  each  one  looked  to  his  neighbor  for 
support  the  eyes  of  the  man  in  the  pea-jacket  ap- 
peared to  comprehend  them  all.  It  was  as  the  girl 
had  predicted.  To  an  accompaniment  of  snarling 
and  booing,  Roughwater  strode  fearlessly  through 
their  ranks,  and  a  moment  later  was  lost  down  the 
grade  in  the  direction  of  the  shore. 

GLORY  drew  back  from  the  gate  with  a  low  cry  of 
relief.    She  turned  to  discover  the  Tulk  woman 
watching  her  malignantly. 

"You're   glad   Roughwater   saved   his   skin,  my 
pretty?"    The  sallow  face  took  on  an  ugly  sneer. 
"Maybe  you're  due  to  meet  him  for  a  stroll  on  the 
shore?     'Twouldn't  be  the  first  time  you've  been 
seen  consortin'  down  yonder,  if  folks  says  true." 
Glory  faced  the  woman,  her  soft  eyes  agleam. 
"And  if  I  have,  there's  no  shame  to  it.    I've  had 
speech  with  the  man  but  twice  since  I  came  home 
from  St.  John's.    Always  with  Davy  Wallace." 
Lizzie  Tulk  tossed  her  head. 

"I'd  call  it  shame  to  flaunt  the  whole  village. 
Blake's  fastened  his  spell  on  the  boy  an'  ye  both.  The 
lad  comes  to  him  like  a  dog,  they  tell  me.  If  'twasn't 
for  you  an'  the  cripple,  there's  plenty  say  Rough- 
water  wouldn't  'a'  darkened  Saul  Harbor  so  long." 

"Nonsense,  Lizzie!"  The  girl's  cheeks  flushed  re- 
sentfully under  the  older  woman's  inquisitorial  gaze. 
"Roughwater  stays  because  he's  got  to  live  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  us.  To  hear  our  people  chatter  you'd 
fancy  they  thought  to  see  Blake  turn  into  a  frog  as 
he  walked  or  that  he  rode  over  Saul  Harbor  on  a 
broomstick  every  night  like  a  witch." 

The  other  woman  paled.  Her  gloomy  eyes  focused 
on  the  tossing  waters  of  the  harbor.  She  was  fol- 
lowing a  screaming  band  of  petrels  that  circled  in 
the  spray  above  the  reefs  of  the  Giant's  Elbow.  Now 
she  wheeled,  an  angry  shrill  in  her  voice. 

"You've  gone  daft.  Glory  Morris,  with  the  school- 
in'  your  uncle  Stephen  fed  ye  down  at  St.  John's. 
Small  credit  it  dbes  ye  to  make  mocTc  o'  your  own 
people.  Aye,  we  ought  to  recall  that  Friday  he 
come  as  well  as  most." 

Her  tongue  ran  on  while  she  straightened  the 
tawdry  ribbon  in  her  hair: 

"A  bare  mile  beyond  the  Elbow  they  say  he  was 
when  they  found  him.  Sprawled  in  the  bottom  o' 
the  same  old  green-painted  yawl  he's  been  usin'  ever 
since.  Aye,  he  was  that  nigh  gone  our  men  figgered 
they'd  never  fetch  him  round.  They've  lived  to  rue 
the  day  they  did  it,  right  enough." 

"For  shame,  Lizzie!"  the  girl  protested  warmly. 
"The  man  had  been  drifting  that  way,  in  an  open 
boat,  for  days.  What  is  there  strange  about  such  a 
thing?  His  ship  was  a  Maine  trading  schooner.  She 
was  cut  down  in  a  fog  by  a  steamer  off  the  Capes. 
I've  had  the  story  from  Roughwater  himself." 

"Aye,  an'  you're  easier  baited  than  the  rest  o' 
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Saul  Harbor,  to  be  caught  with  such  a  yarn.  Our 
lads  never  swallowed  it,  not  they." 

"But  why?"  Glory  insisted  stubbornly. 

"Why,  ye  simple!"  The  Tulk  woman  sniffed  her 
scorn.  "Because  what  Blake  tells  ain't  in  reason; 
that's  why.  Our  men  say  a  steam  trawler  couldn't 
'a'  stayed  afloat  in  the  gale  we  suffered  those  first 
two  days,  with  every  livin'  thing  runnin'  for  shelter. 
Small  wonder  Saul  Harbor  tacked  Roughwater  to  his 
name.  It  fits  him.  There's  no  misdoubtin'  that,  none." 

The  woman's  voice  sank  to  a  fearsome  whisper. 
She  flung  out  a  skinny  arm,  with  a  little  shiver, 
toward  the  dulling  harbor  reefs. 

"What  about  the  brood  o'  Mother  Carey's  chickens 
they  found  perched  atop  o'  the  man's  yawl?  Out 
there  now  they  are — the  five  o'  them.  They've  never 
left  us  since.    Aye,  tokens  of  evil,  everyone." 

"Five  evil  fiddlesticks!"  Glory  exploded.  "A  few 
harmless  birds,  as  innocent  as  lame  Davy  Wallace's 
pigeons." 

The  ether  woman  turned,  her  voice  hard  with 
rancor.  "Tell  me,  girl,  why  things  began  to  happen 
from  the  first,  just  like  Lem  Peters  says.  Answer 
me  that.  D'ye  think  our  lads  'ud  carry  Blake  to  the 
fishin'  grounds  these  days?  Not  for  the  finest  catch 
o'  cod  from  here  to  Grand  Banks,  they  wouldn't. 
Not  they." 

Glory  heaved  a  dispirited  sigh.  Deceived  by  her 
silence,  the  Tulk  woman  wagged  a  triumphant  finger 
in  a  parting  tirade. 

But  Glory  had  ceased  to  listen.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  rapidly  changing  sky,  watching  the 
scudding  clouds  as  they  herded  now  in  ominous, 
leaden  masses.  Far  out  over  the  harbor  reefs  the 
dark,  rallying  shapes  seemed  to  the  girl  to  be  more 
wraithlike  and  more  fantastic  still.  Something  of 
her  old  heritage,  the  strange,  brooding  mysticism  of 
the  sea,  swept  over  her  for  a  moment.  Lizzie  Tulk 
was  following  her  look.  The  sallow  jaws  of  the 
woman  gaped. 

"There,  girl!  Will  ye  deny  it  ain't  a  bit  o'  the 
spell  workin',  an'  it  before  your  very  eyes!" 

SHE  laid  trembling  hands  to  her  shawl  as  she  spoke. 
Hugging  it  closer,  she  darted  through  the  gate. 
"Better  be  at  meetin'house,  my  pretty.    Old  "Par- 
son" Penrose'll  have  somethin'  to  say  on  the  fishin' — 
an'  your  friend  Roughwater,  too — so  I'm  told." 

Glory  watched  the  woman  fade  in  the  twilight. 
She  tarried  a  moment  at  the  gate.  Something  came 
back  to  her  mind  as  she  hung  there — a  scrap  of  news 
that  old  Jonas  Todd,  the  mail  carrier,  had  dropped 
the  afternoon  before.  The  catch  was  reported  to  be 
improving  at  several  of  the  far-flung  line  of  stations 
along  the  shore.  At  Rossport  and  Sisters  Cove  al- 
ready there  had  been  a  fair  haul,  so  Jonas's  story 
ran.  A  little  heartened  by  the  thought.  Glory  turned 
aside  to  prepare  supper. 

With  the  rumor  afoot  that  old  man  Penrose,  or 
"Parson"  Penrose,  as  he  was  familiarly  termed  in 
the  village,  would  take  the  weather  and  the  fishing  as 


"He'f  done  il!    Heat  the  Elbow,  he  has!    Did  all  Saul  Hurhor  ever  see  that  dune  afore?    Look  at  him  snatch  her  away  from  the  breaker  thur.  Just 
enough,  il  was  ~  ju.U  enough.     Thar,  three  times  he's  fooled  'em!    Watch  him  now!    Can  ye  see  him.  Glory?    Roughwater's  a  man  for  ye  —  a  man  afore  ye  all!' 
On.  2  , 
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his  topic.  1 1  was  small  wonder  that 
Ihc  shal)l)y  nu'eting:housc  on  the  shore 
drew  a  full  complement  of  worshipers 
that  evening.  The  wind  had  strength- 
ened considerably,  and  a  dull-Kirdled 
moon  which  had  promised  a  strupg-lins 
light  for  a  space  was  thrusting  now 
into  murky  clouds.  Here  and  there  a 
man  as  he  paused  to  scrape  his  feet  or 
to  remove  his  hat  at  the  door  of  the 
meetinghouse  hung  for  a  moment  lis- 
tening to  the  sound  of  the  distant  suri 
where  it  broke  with  the  boom  of  muffled 
guns  on  the  Giant's  Elbow. 

Clearly,  plaintively,  rose  the  strain 
of  the  opening  hymn,  pitched  l)y 
Coombs,  the  carpenter,  caught  up  and 
swept  along  by  the  robust  voices  of 
the  younger  worshipers,  and  touched 
and  chastened  by  the  riper  tones  of 
their  elders — a  homely  strength  and 
melody  in  it  all,  a  concord  born  of 
simple  faith  and  humble  lives: 

"Once  more  'tis  eventide,  and  toe, 
Oppressed    with    varions    Hh,  draw 
near," 

they  sang  till  the  measured  harmony, 
full-toned  as  an  organ  in  its  quavering 
sweetness,  rolled  forth  to  greet  the 
night.  From  the  white  picketed  church- 
yard at  the  rear  a  man  stumbled  out, 
closing  the  gate  noiselessly  behind  him  as 
he  passed.  Now,  as  he  caught  the  lilt  of 
the  rising  song  borne  full  toward  him 
through  the  half-opened  windows  of  the 
meetinghouse,  he  stood  a  moment  lis- 
tening. Then  with  bowed  head  he 
turned  aside  in  the  gloom,  drooping  de- 
jectedly upon  the  surface  of  a  huge 
blackened  bowlder  that  thrust  itself 
high  at)Ove  the  sands  of  the  meeting- 
house yard. 

From  where  the  man  sat  he  could 
take  in  half  the  twinkling  windows 
along  one  side  of  the  crowded  chapel. 
Through  them  he  had  a  view  of  the  flar- 
ing oil  lamps  that  nestled  in  their  little 
iron  brackets  against  the  opposite  wall. 
Under  these,  too,  he  caught  brief 
glimpses  of  the  heads  and  shoulders  of 
the  worshipers,  the  bright  variegated 
shawls  of  the  women  and  the  ruddy, 
serious  faces  of  the  men.  Uncon- 
sciously, once  or  twice,  he  found  him- 
self mouthing  over  the  simple  words  of 
the  hymn  after  them  as  they  sang.  Then 
from  somewhere  across  the  sands  a  faint 
sound  intruded  on  him  and  his  mood. 
He  held  his  breath  easily  a  moment.  As 
the  thing  came  nearer,  he  peered  boldly 
down  into  the  shadows  about  him. 

"That  you,  Davy,  lad?" 

THE  tremulous  voice  of  a  boy  piped 
in  reply. 

"Aye,  it's  Davy  Wallace.  I  was  fair 
certain  I  seen  ye  come  out  o'  the  church- 
yard a  bit  ago,  Roughwater.  I  knowed 
ye  wasn't  far  oflF." 

"Wonderful  spry  them  eyes  o'  yours 
are,  Davy.  Mortal  useful  they  are,  like 
a  cat's,  lad,  in  the  dark.  But  rare, 
pleasant  eyes  in  the  daytime  always. 
I  reckon  that's  when  they  help  others, 
lad,  in  the  daytime." 

"Did  I  scare  ye,  Roughwater?" 

The  big  man  on  the  rock  chuckled 
hugely. 

"Not  to  speak  of,  lad.  Not  so  as  to 
notice,  son.  Ye  see,  your  sticks  gave  me 
decent  warnin',  like.  But  why  ain't  ye 
at  the  meetin',  boy,  along  with  the  rest?" 

There  was  a  cheerful  candor  to  the 
lad's  answer: 

"  'Cause  I  come  late,  Roughwater. 
Thar  was  one  Sunday  night  afore,  when 
I  went  peggety-peg,  peggety-peg  up  the 
aisle,  that  old  man  Penrose  stopped  an' 
scowled  somethin'  awful.  I  reckon  them 
sticks  o'  mine  are  fair  vexatious  for 
noise,  Roughwater,  in  a  meetin'house." 

The  man  made  no  reply.  Instead  he 
shot  a  giant  hand  downward  through 
the  darkness  and  drew  the  boy  up 
safely  on  the  rock  beside  him.  A  silence 
that  seemed  born  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  comradeship  enfolded  the  two 
for  a  space.    The  man  spoke  at  last. 

"A  lonesome  day  it's  been,  lad."  He 
cleared  his  throat  softly.  "Somehow, 
when  I  get  to  feelin'  down  in  the  mouth, 
it  seems  a  bit  of  a  change  like  to  visit 
with  'em  all,  over  thar." 

He  pointed  a  long  arm  to  where  the 
white  palings  of  the  churchyard 
showed  luminous  against  the  dusk. 

"It's  just  as  though  I  might  'a'  got 
neighborly  with  'em  all,  some  way — an' 
'em  with  me.  Aye,  but  thar's  one  thing, 
lad,  that's  puzzled  me  some.  It  ain't 
quite  clear  somehow." 

The  boy  snuggled  closer.  He  shiv- 
ered slightly. 

"Ye  see,  it's  'em  over  yonder  that  ain't 
got  the  crosses,  Davy.  Don't  they  all  get 
a  show  for  'em,  lad?   I  was  wonderin'." 

The  boy's  voice  came  slowly.    It  broke 


in  a  hoarse  whisper  when  he  answered: 
"Mo.stly,  Roughwater.     Thar's  only 
one.    She — .she  didn't  get  hers,  Rough- 
water." 

"Aye,  why'd  they  hold  it  out  on  her, 
lad?  It  ain't  seemin'  a  square  deal,  not 
in  yonder." 

THE  boy  hesitated  as  though  he 
probed  in  his  memory. 
"Her?  The  one  as  ain't  got  hers?  I 
ain't  knowin'  just  for  sure.  I  was  lit- 
tler then.  She  was  a  daughter  o'  Lem 
Peters,  so  Lizzie  Tulk  told  me  once,  that 
was  fair  wild  an'  ran  away.  Then  thar 
was  one  night  she  come  back  sick,  an' — 
an'  afterward  they  put  her  thar.  I  al- 
ways felt,  somehow,  'twas  kind  o'  hard 
they  didn't  give  Martha  hers,  Rough- 
water.  They  say  Lem's  wife  wanted, 
but  Lem,  he  wouldn't.  Glory  Morris 
allows  she's  goin'  to  give  Martha  one 
herself  if  Lem  don't  get  a  change  o' 
heart  some  day  soon." 

Roughwater  nodded  his  thoughtful 
approval. 

"Aye,  it  ought  to  make  it  a  bit  less 
lonesome  for  the  maid  to  be  fixed  up 
shipshape  like  the  others,  lad.  A  griev- 
ous thing  is  lonesomeness." 

In  the  long  silence  that  fell  between 
the   man  and 
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the  boy  there 
came  to  them 
all  at  once  the 
drawling  voice 
of  old  man 
Penrose  as  he 
brought  his 
spectacles  to 
bear  upon  the 
worn  Bible  be- 
fore him. 

"  'An'  when 
they  had  this 
done,  they  in- 
closed a  great 
multitude  o' 
fishes :  an' thar 
net  brake.'  " 

Davy  found 
himself  wish- 
ing that  the 
wind  wouldn't 
drop  any  more 
for  a  while. 
His  boyish 
wits  told  him 

that    the    fa-  .lHHi  

miliar  words 

from  St.  Luke  were  the  sort  that  usu- 
ally carried  old  man  Penrose  very  far 
afield.  The  lad  didn't  want  Rough- 
water  to  hear  him  then. 

Already  the  man  at  his  elbow  had 
stirred  uneasily. 

"Thar  at  the  fishin'  ag'in,  in  yonder, 
Davy.  I  had  hopes  'twould  be  pickin' 
up  soon  along  the  shore."  He  sighed 
miserably.  "But  ye  never  believed  in 
the  spell,  like  a  lot  o'  the  others,  no- 
how, did  ye,  son?" 

The  boy's  fingers  wormed  softly  into 
Roughwater's  calloused  palm. 

"I — I  did  at  first,"  he  confessed 
weakly.  "But  I  just  naturally  knowed 
thar  wasn't  no  spell,  Roughwater,  ever 
since  the  time  when — " 

He  stopped.  His  shy  laugh  came  up 
to  the  big  man  in  the  darkness. 

"Ye  see,  Roughwater,  it  was  ever 
since  the  evenin'  that  Glory  Moi-ris  an' 
me  catched  ye  down  at  the  shore  afixin' 
up  the  plover's  broken  leg.  I  knowed 
straight  off",  some  way,  thar  couldn't 
be  no  spell  then — not  when  I  seen  ye 
adoin'  that,  Roughwater.  But  Glory? 
I  guess  she  knowed  always." 

The  man  gripped  the  boy's  shoulder 
till  he  winced. 

"It's  mighty  good  hearin'  that,  Davy. 
Mighty  good  hearin'  that  is,  lad,  from 
you  an' — an'  her.  Aye,  just  for  the 
helpin'  it  gives." 

He  stared  abstractedly  at  the  lights 
of  the  meetinghouse,  till  the  boy,  weary 
of  listening  to  the  boisterous  swish  of 
the  wind,  broke  in  on  his  mood  once 
more.  "Was  ye  thinkin',  Roughwater?" 

"Aye,  after  a  fashion,  son.  'Twould 
be  what  ye  said  about  the  plover's  leg 
that  set  me  goin',  I  reckon.  That  an' 
the  folks  in  yonder."  The  man  drew  in 
a  great  lungful  of  the  salt-tanged  air 
and  expelled  it  slowly.  "Ye  see,  I  was 
only  ponderin'  what  a  -sight  o'  plover 
legs,  son,  what  a  power  o'  legs  it  'ud 
take  for  the  whole  caboodle  of  'em  all." 


A SHOUT  from  the  meetinghouse 
broke  in  harshly  on  Roughwater's 
speech.  Some  one  had  rushed  hurriedly 
into  the  place  where  everything  was  in 
confusion.  With- the  service  cut  short, 
the  people  were  draining  excitedly  from 
the  place.  Certain  of  the  women  made 
ofl'  up  the  village  street.  Those  who  re- 
mained gathered  in  little  serious,  ani- 
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mated  groups.  The  men  for  the  most 
part  had  scattered  quickly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lower  sands. 

Davy  Wallace  slid  nimbly  down  from 
his  perch.  Seizing  his  crutches,  he 
was  ofl""  like  a  flash  into  the  throng  of 
chattering  women.  As  Roughwater 
waited,  the  boy  came  panting  back.  "It's 
Sam  Mavity's  wife!  She's  needin'  the 
doctor  had,  they  say!  An'  thar's  the 
baby,  that  only  come  last  Thursday!" 

Roughwater  sat  still  for  an  instant. 
Then  he  rose  gravely  from  the  rock. 

"A  slimmish  chance,  lad,  it  is,  for  the 
doctor,  with  matters  shapin'  as  they 
are.  I  hear  old  Doc  Trevor  ain't  been 
stayin'at  Sisters  Cove  for  days.  They've 
got  fever  runnin'  strong  at  Caribou 
Island,  so  I've  heard.  The  little  man's 
bound  to  be  spendin'  the  week  ofi'shore. 
'Twould  mean  ticklish  work  gettin'  to 
the  island  an'  back,  as  things  look." 

As  he  spoke  he  put  up  an  arm  in  the 
dai'kness,  seemingly  to  better  gauge  the 
temper  of  the  wind. 

"What  are  they  figgerin'  to  do, 
Davy — the  men?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

The  boy  flung  out  a  crutch  impa- 
tiently in  the  direction  of  the  lower 
shore. 

"Thar  all  down  yonder  now  arguin' 
chances  like  a 
flock  o'  mut- 
tons!" 

He  watched 
the  b  i  g  man 
anxiously. 

"Don't  ye 
reckon  thar  ud 
m  e  b  b  e  be  a 
show.  Rough- 
water,  for  th' 
doctor,  .some- 
how? She's 
1)  e  g  g  i  n  '  un- 
common hard, 
the  women  say, 
is  Jessie 
Mavity,  'count 
o'  t  h  e  baby." 

Roughwater 
did  not  answer 
the  lad  at 
once.  He  had 
taken  a  step 
forward  in  the 
sand  as  if  lis- 
tening to  the 

iit  i'l  i-j.iii--^  ominous 

grumble  of  the 
surf.  He  hung  a  moment,  irresolutely, 
and  turned  back  to  the  boy's  side. 

"We're  goin'  to  find  out,  Davy,  lad. 
Thar's  a  raft  o'  things  left  undone  in 
the  world  sometimes  because  nobody 
ever  gave  'em  a  decent  try.  But  it's 
goin'  to  need  daylight,  mebbe,  an'  more 
than  a  grain  o'  luck,  to  run  the  Elbow 
in  this  breed  o'  weather." 

He  laid  a  kindly  hand  on  the  boy's 
shoulder.  "Better  spread  sail  for  home, 
son.  You're  shiverin'  a'ready,  an'  thar's 
keener  wind  afoot." 

THE  boy  protested  stoutly  for  a  mo- 
ment, only  to  move  off'  reluctantly. 
Roughwater  stood  as  if  marshaling  his 
wits.  Then  he  strode  away  in  the 
gloom  toward  the  water. 

There  a  swarm  of  the  men  of  the  vil- 
lage were  peering  dubiously  seaward 
discussing  the  chances  for  taking  a 
boat  through  the  harbor  reefs  and  down 
past  Watchman's  Point  to  Caribou 
Island  with  the  wind  as  it  was.  One 
spoke  his  mind  candidly. 

"Thar's  little  sense  to  talk  o'  gropin' 
your  way  out  through  the  Elbow,  men, 
to-night,  even  if  the  wind  slackens. 
Cruel  hard  Doc  Trevor  ain't  at  Sis- 
ters Cove,  I  call  it.  Fetchin'  him  off 
from  the  island  is  another  sort  o'  busi- 
ness. It's  black  as  a  world  o'  sin  out 
yonder  now.  Like  to  be  a  reg'lar  all- 
hands-on-deck  gale  by  daylight.  Thar'll 
be  no  passin'  the  Elbow  to-morrow,  to 
my  way  o'  thinkin'." 

This  view  seemed  to  find  universal 
assent  among  the  others. 

"Who  was  that  went  by  thar  a  bit 
ago?"  a  man  inquired  suddenly.  "Look! 
He's  out  thar  potterin'  about  among  the 
boats  now!" 

The  men  with  one  accord  pressed  for- 
ward, the  wind  tearing  viciously  at 
their  backs. 

In  the  partial  security  afforded  by  a 
sheltering  line  of  cribs  a  man  could  be 
made  out  busily  engaged  by  the  light 
of  a  lantern  in  arranging  the  gear  of  a 
boat  that  lay  rising  and  falling  slug- 
gishly on  the  undulating  swell.  At 
their  approach  the  lone  figure  looked 
up,  as  though  questioning  their  inten- 
tions for  a  moment.  Then,  swinging 
easily  toward  the  top  of  the  crib,  it 
came  on  to  meet  them.  Instinctively 
the  men  huddled  closer  in  the  uncer- 


tain light  as  they  recognized  Rough- 
water  Blake. 
"Lads!" 

His  voice  flared  at  them  like  a  trum- 
pet against  the  hurry  of  the  wind. 

"Lads!  Thar  might  be  a  show  at 
dawn  to  put  away  for  the  doctor.  He's 
the  sort  to  come,  all  right,  if  we  can 
pass  the  word  to  him  over  thar  on  the 
island.  I  was  figgerin'  on  makin'  a 
try  when  the  first  shave  o'  daylight 
comes.  I'm  not  arguin'  it  won't  be  a  bit 
ticklish,  mebbe,  to-morrow,  'specially 
the  gettin'  back.  But  it  ain't  seemin'  a 
square  deal,  lads,  lettin'  Sam  Mavity's 
folks  snufl'  out  up  yonder  an'  never  a 
man  jack  of  us  say  we  tried." 

He  hesitated,  watching  their  dimly 
outlined  shapes  expectantly. 

"Ye  see,  I  was  wonderin'  if  mebbe  a 
— a  single  man  'ud  take  a  chance  along 
— just  for  the  helpin'  it  'ud  be?" 

No  word  came  from  the  group  in  the 
darkness.  Still  Roughwater  waited, 
soberly.  The  silence  grew  irksome  pres- 
ently. Here  and  there  a  man  or  two 
shuffled  undeterminedly  about  in  the 
sand.  They  were  not  cowards  all — far 
from  it.  But  they  counted  the  thing  as 
hopeless.  Again  the  old  element  of 
my.stery  that  encompa-s.sed  Blake  him- 
self weighed  now  heavier  than  lead. 

Lem  Peters  was  the  first  among  them 
to  find  his  tongue. 

"Well,  it's  this  way,  Roughwater, 
with  me,  an'  I  reckon  we're  all  about 
o'  one  mind?" 

The  man  turned  for  approval  to 
those  around  him  as  he  went  on : 

"With  the  signs  like  they  are,  we 
ain't  none  o'  us  countin'  on  no  favors 
from  the  weather.  The  way  it's  behav- 
in'  now,  thar's  nothin'll  float  out  yon- 
der to-morrow.  The  long  an'  short  o'  it  is, 
thar  ain't  no  sense  puttin'  our  lives  in 
a  job  we  wouldn't  have  the  chance  of  a 
squirrel,  mebbe,  to  pull  through.  Ain't 
that  the  marrow  of  it,  men?" 

"Aye!  aye!"  came  in  tones  gruff  but 
not  unkindly  from  the  rest  of  those 
gathered  about  the  speaker. 

"So  be  it,  then,  men."  Roughwater 
nodded.  "You've  got  your  way  to  rea- 
son it,  an'  I'll  not  be  denyin'  the  pros- 
pect ain't  mebbe  so  very  civil." 

He  crunched  heavily  on  his  heel  and 
retraced  his  stej)s  to  where  the  flicker- 
ing light  bobbed  lonesomely  in  the  dark- 
ness. There  he  sat  down  in  a  shel- 
tered spot  and  stared  intently  forth 
into  the  night. 

AN  hour  passed.    Up  on  the  shore  be- 
.  hind  him  the  sound  of  contentious 
voices  lessened  and  gradually  faded  out. 

The  first  unpromising  rift  that 
marked  the  dawn  found  Roughwater 
alert  and  waiting.  The  growing  light 
revealed  a  dangerous  lop  to  the  sea  and 
a  sky  that  was  raw  and  sullen.  Above 
him  the  wind-torn  clouds  drove  low  and 
black,  with  the  promise  of  heavier 
weather.  Yet  the  practiced  eye  of  the 
man  told  him  he  might  still  dare  the 
treacherous  channel  in  the  foam-swept 
harbor  reefs. 

Once,  after  he  had  put  out,  and 
while  his  boat  leaned  to  the  first  quick 
smother  of  the  wind,  he  turned  his  head 
a  moment  for  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
blackened  shore  line.  As  he  did  so 
something  very  like  a  boy  rose  sud- 
denly from  the  big  rock  in  the  meeting- 
house yard — a  slight  figure,  cold  and 
shivering,  that  waved  a  cap  perched 
high  upon  a  crutch.  There,  too,  it  re- 
mained until  the  yawl  was  blotted  from 
sight  by  the  angry  spray  that  leaped 
from  the  frowning  sides  of  the  Giant's 
Elbow. 

In  Saul  Harbor  a  cheerless  day  crept 
leisurely  in  and  dragged  with  leaden 
feet  to  noon.  For  a  time  during  the 
later  morning  hours  the  wind  slackened 
perceptibly,  only  to  haul  sharply  around 
and  rise  with  redoubled  spleen.  It  was 
now  almost  dead  inshore,  hurling  the 
breakers  violently  over  the  harbor 
sands.  Inhertidy  cottage, halfway  upthe 
street,  Jessie  Mavity  lay  back  against 
her  pillows,  wan  and  vacant-eyed,  her 
babe  snuggled  close  in  the  crook  of  her 
arm.  One  of  her  hands  where  it  crossed 
the  coverlet  sought  her  husband's  rough- 
ened palm,  as  though  it  drew  assurance 
from  the  virile  touch.  The  woman  had 
rallied  stubbornly;  her  fight  could  still 
be  won. 

Down  on  the  wind-swept  shore  as  the 
day  advanced  a  crowd  began  to  gather 
silently.  It  was  now  five  hours  till  sun- 
set. Had  Blake  succeeded  in  gaining 
Caribou  Island?  The  more  pessimistic 
shook  their  heads.  Again,  suppose  the 
man  had  strtiggled  through,  it  did  not 
follow  that  Dr.  Trevor,  fearless  as  he 
was,  would  undertake  the  trip  to  the 
harbor  in  such  a  blow. 
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Another  hour  crept  wearily  away. 
It  was  then  that  Job  Shively,  more 
keen  of  si^ht  than  the  rest,  turned  a 
startled  face  to  those  around. 

"As  I  live,  lads!  It'll  be  Rough- 
water,  out  thar  makin'  back!  Look,  all 
o'  ye!  Raisin'  the  cleft  in  the  Elbow, 
an'  adrivin'  straight  on!" 

As  he  spoke  a  hundred  eyes  at  once 
caught  the  desperate  rise  and  fall  of  a 
boat  upon  the  ponderous  swells.  Stead- 
ily, with  shortened  canvas,  she  came  on, 
battling  like  some  game  but  crippled 
bird  with  the  great  waste  of  smothering 
sea.  There  were  moments  when  the  lit- 
tle patch  of  maroon-colored  sail  seemed 
to  drop  from  sight,  and  a  tense,  fever- 
ish silence  muzzled  the  watchers  upon 
the  beach.  To  the  older  men  in  the 
crowd  it  appeared  simple  madness  for 
the  yawl  to  attempt  again  the  hazard- 
ous passage  through  the  reefs,  now 
nothing  but  a  caldron  of  snarling 
waves. 

In  a  momentary  pause  of  the  wind  a 
voice  sounded  jarringly: 

"Doc  Trevor's  along,  men !  He  sits 
crouched  low  in  the  bow.  Roughwater'll 
never  make  it — never!" 

"That  ought  to  be  the  Lord's  busi- 
ness," another  chided.  The  man  added 
shamefacedly  under  his  breath:  "I'd 
feel  better  to  know  'twas  Him  astand- 
in'  by  now." 

The  wind  came  to  them  in  great  cry- 
ing gusts.  The  heavy  breakers  that 
poured  constantly  shoreward  appeared 
to  the  men  to  be  straining  severely  the 
mast  of  the  yawl.  More  than  once  the 
little  craft  wallowed  dangerously  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea.  Still,  she  came  on 
reeling,  laved  in  foam,  a  sight  to 
quicken  the  blood  of  all  who  gathered 
there.  Closer  and  closer  with  every 
minute  she  drew  inward  toward  the 
Cap. 

Out  in  the  forefront  of  the  throng 
a  boy  with  face  ablaze  was  hobbling 
wildly  up  and  down  the  line.  He 
stopped  a  moment  to  pluck  the  arm  of 
a  girl  who  stood  with  troubled  •  eyes 
watching  the  boat. 

"See  him,  Glory!  See  him!"  he 
shrilled. 

Passionately  he  turned  to  the  crowd. 

"He's  a  man!  He's  a  man,  I'm  tell- 
in'  ye!  Afore  God,  but  ain't  he  a  man? 
Deny  it,  now — I  dare  ye!    I  dare  ye!" 

Lem  Peters,  standing  near,  groaned 
brokenly.  The  face  he  thrust  seaward 
was  lined  and  ashen  gray.  Glory  Mor- 
ris, staring  with  tear-dimmed  eyes,  laid 
a  gentle  hand  upon  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"Hush,  Davy!  We  won't  shame  them. 
It  isn't  right— not  before  the  women, 
lad." 

Deaf  to  her  entreaty,  the  boy  kept 
on.  Now  his  voice  rose  in  urgent 
warning: 

"Aye,  look,  all  o'  ye!  Look,  will  ye, 
now!  He's  laid  her  dead  on!  See,  he's 
fixin'  to  try  the  Gap!" 

A  fateful  minute  came  when  none 
dared  breathe;  when  every  man  seemed 
to  grip  close  the  arm  of  his  neighbor. 
It  was  the  boy's  hysterical  treble  that 
woke  them  again  as  from  a  trance: 

"He's  done  it!  I  tell  ye  he's  done  it! 
Beat  the  Elbow,  he  has!  Did  all  Saul 
Harbor  ever  see  that  done  afore?  Look 
at  him  snatch  her  away  from  the 
breaker  thar.  Just  enough,  it  was — 
just  enough.  Thar,  three  times  he's 
fooled  'em!  Watch  him  now!  Can  ye 
see  him,  Glory?" 

With  a  sob  in  his  throat  once  more 
the  boy  was  crying: 

"Aye,  Roughwater's  a  man  for  ye — a 
man  afore  ye  all !" 

Bringing  into  play  a  resourcefulness 
and  daring  that  appeared  little  short  of 
miraculous,  Blake  had  driven  his  frail 
craft  through  the  turbulent  waters  that 
warred  incessantly  about  the  jagged 
break  in  the  reefs.  The  low  murmur 
that  greeted  the  man's  bold  achievement 
.swelled  irresi.stibly  into  a  fierce,  heart- 
ening cheer.  It  turned  the  next  mo- 
ment to  a  sharp  note  of  alarm.  The 
daneer  was  not  yet  passed. 

Well  inside  the  Elbow,  but  caught  in 
the  embrace  of  one  mountainous  sea, 
the  yawl  fought  bravely  up.  At  the 
tiller  Roughwater  was  seen  striving 
desperately  to  lessen  the  strain.  Bare- 
headed still,  he  stood  out  plainly  to  the 
crowd;  with  his  face  dogged  and  set, 
his  shoulders  swung  alertly  now  to  the 
right,  now  to  the  loft,  as  he  nursed  the 
boat  safely  away  from  the  challenging 
combers  that  time  after  time  threat- 
ened to  blot  it  from  sight.  Trick  for 
trick,  the  man  was  pitting  his  nerve 
and  skill  against  the  tireless  cunning 
of  the  sea. 

BUT  now  a  great  stalking  monster 
has  leaped  at  him  suddenly,  invad- 
ing the  yawl  and  sweeping  it  from  end 


to  end.  A  groan  wells  up  from  the  crowd. 
What  they  see  is  the  tiller  snatched 
from  Roughwater's  iron  grip  like  a 
reed.  Borne  in  on  the  wind  comes  the 
ominous  sound  of  splintering  wood,  and 
the  weakened  mast,  overthrown  by  its 
sodden  weight  of  bellying  sail,  lurches 
heavily  into  the  sea. 

Blaice  has  risen  now  in  the  flooded 
yawl.  Stripped  free  of  his  coat,  he  has 
fought  his  way  to  where  the  doctor 
clings  helplessly,  forward.  The  next 
lustful  wave  wipes  the  boat  clear. 
When  it  comes  up  both  men  have  dis- 
appeared from  view. 

Somewhere  in  the  crowd  a  woman 
covered  her  face  with  her  apron,  whim- 
pering softly.  For  what  seemed  an  in- 
terminable space  it  was  the  only  sound. 
Then  a  man's  voice  croaked: 

"Yonder's  Blake!  The  doctor's  gone, 
lads!  No,  God's  mercy,  I'm  wrong! 
Roughwater's  got  him!" 

Up,  up  on  the  breast  of  a  masterful 
wave  two  figures  mounted  slowly  into 
range  again.  Already  they  had  been 
driven  a  considerable  distance  inward. 
Now  it  was  seen  that  Blake,  with  his 
chin  pointed  high,  had  retained  his 
grip  of  the  other  man,  while  he  battled 
desperately  with  the  clutching  eddies 
that  sought  to  drag  them  down. 

Less  than  a  thousand  yards  away, 
and  being  hurried  rapidly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  beach,  it  was  apparent  that 
Roughwater  was  using  every  ounce  of 
strength  in  the  effort  to  win  clear  of  a 
row  of  partially  submerged  rocks  that 
sprang  up  full  in  the  line  of  their 
shoreward  sweep.  They  were  swirling 
close  upon  them  now.  To  the  crowd, 
watching  impotently,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  dark,  closely  locked  forms  hung, 
grazing  the  reefs  for  a  single  instant, 
and  then  reeled  safely  by.  At  a  hoarse, 
bellowed  command  from  Sandy  Mor- 
ris the  stoutest  of  the  men  threw 
themselves  into  a  sinewy  chain  with 
eager,  outstretched  hands.  Before  they 
could  act  a  shaggy,  white-tufted  comber 
racing  inward  split  Roughwater  and 
his  companion  asunder  like  straws.  A 
great  mother  wave  toppling  close  in  its 
wake  caught  them  up,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, while  the  awestruck  crowd  looked 
on,  the  two  men  were  spewed  like  sepa- 
rate bits  of  driftwood  upon  the  churn- 
ing sands, 

THERE  was  a  thunder  of  feet,  and 
the  bodies  were  snatched  to  safety, 
followed  by  the  clamor  of  excited  voices 
as  the  crowd  pressed  in. 

The  doctor,  a  red-bearded,  weather- 
pickled  little  man,  showed  early  signs 
of  returning  consciousness.  As  they 
watched  him  his  eyelids  fluttered  stub- 
bornly. A  moment  later  they  opened, 
and  he  blinked  upward  into  the  ring  of 
frightened  faces  that  walled  him  in.  He 
sat  up  weakly,  the  purple  flooding  his 
cheeks  again  as  he  coughed  the  water 
obstinately  from  his  throat  and  lungs. 
He  ended  by  staring  forth  dubiously  at 
the  buzzing  throng. 

"A-ah!  A  narrow  squeak,  my 
friends!" 

He  spat  more  brine  from  his  mouth 
and  essayed  to  drain  the  water  from 
his  flaming  beard. 

"Aye,  so  narrow,  I  doubt  if  the 
Lord'll  give  me  clo.ser  till  my  time 
comes." 

He  passed  an  uncertain  hand  across 
his  forehsad  like  a  man  whose  wits  are 
slow  in  the  mustering.  Even  as  they 
gaped  at  him,  he  conquered  the  flesh 
and  pitched  swaying  to  his  feet. 

"And  so,"  he  coughed,  "I  understand 
there  was  some  one — a  woman — sick 
among  you?" 

He  turned  unsteadily.  Davy  Wallace 
was  plucking  hard  at  one  of  his  drip- 
ping sleeves. 

"If  ye  please,  sir,  Jessie  Mavity's 
better — some.  An' — an'  Roughwater's 
here,  please,  sir." 

As  the  throng  parted  silently  before 
him,  the  doctor  saw  and  understood. 

A  yard  or  so  away  Roughwater  Blake 
lay  stretched  very  still  upon  the  sands. 
Glory  Morris  and  her  father  were  work- 
ing over  him,  the  girl  attempting  to 
check  the  flow  of  blood  that  trickled 
from  a  ragged  wound  in  the  man's 
head,  just  where  the  tawny  hair  crowned 
it  thickest. 

The  doctor  reeled  to  them,  a  vague 
apprehension  in  his  eyes.  In  an  instant 
he  was  on  his  knees  by  Glory's  side. 

"Eh!  How  came  all  this,  lass?"  A 
tender  solicitude  grew  in  his  mottled 
face.  "Aye,  it's  me,  I'm  thinking,  that 
should  answer  that  question  best.  If 
my  wits  say  true,  it's  where  the  rocks 
yonder  left  their  voucher." 

He  bent  hurriedly,  examining  the 
wound.    He  frowned  grimly. 

"A  nasty  blow  enough.    It  could  have 


The 
Modern 
Columbus 


"Here's  the  land  of  Happy  Days 
Where  care  and  work  are 
lightened — 
The  tedious  round  of  woman's 
ways 

By  Camp6e//'s  label  brightened. 


"Here  Mother  gets  a  chance  to  shine 
At  meals  no  more  belated. 
While  Father's  grouch  and  Sissy's  whine 
Are  quickly  dissipated. 


"Here  kids  may  stuff  their  very  worst. 
Committing  no  transgression; 
So  in  the  name  of  Hungry  First 
I  herewith  take  possession!" 


Have  you  too  discovered  this 
happy  land? 

The  land  of  CamphelVs  Tomato  Soup? 

Do  you  realize  how  much  practical 
every-day  help  it  will  give  you  if  you 
only  take  the  full  advantage  of  it? 

it  is  just  as  good  for  the  family  sup- 
per or  the  children's  mid-day  meal  as  it 
is  for  the  more  formal  occasions.  And 
there  are  many  pleasing  ways  to  pre- 
pare and  serve  it. 

Always  appetizing,  always  satisfying, 
suited  to  all  sorts  of  occasions  and  ready 
on  the  minute,  this  nourishing  soup 
should  be  on  your  table  regularly  and 
often. 

Why  not  order  it  by  the  dozen  and 
keep  it  handy? 


21  kinds 

Asparagus 

Beef 

liouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

C!hicken-( iuiiibo  Okral 
Clam  liouillon 
Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 

Vermicelli- 


lOc  a  can 

Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton 
Ox  Tail 
Pea 

Pepper  Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
TomatoOkra 
Vegetable 


Tomato 
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Continental  World -Famous 


most  econom- 
ical motor  I  ever  used.  " 

This  oft-repeated  praise 
oi  the  C'ontinental  Mo- 
tor carries  a  special 
significance,  denoting 
more  than  a  saving  in  the 
petty  items  of  da\ -to- 
day operating  expense. 
Continental  Econoinv 
goes  deeper,  is  more  fun- 
damental. It  pervades 
the  entire  life  and  per- 
formance of  the  motor, 
affording  the  completest 
satisfaction  at  the  least 
outlaw 

Psnfinsnfal  Mofars 

This  ^^'orld  -  famous 
characteristic  of  the 
Continental  Motor  is 
primarily  of  engineering 
origin.  It  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  Continental  de- 
signers, w  orking  in  har- 
mony with  the  engineers 
of  o\  er  one  hundred  and 
forty  manufacturers  of 
pleasure  cars  and  trucks. 
But  it  results,  too,  from 
Continental  workman- 
ship with  its  high  stand- 
ards of  accuracy  and 
uniformity. 

1  o  drive  a  Continental-equipped 
car, accordingly,  means  not  merely 
an  undisturbed  pocket-book,  but 
a  well -placed  confidence  and 
peace  of  mind.  And  this,  surely, 
is  the  best  economy  of  all. 

Let  Continental  Economy 
ensure  you  motor  satisfac- 
tion in  yournext  carortruck. 

Continental  Motor  Mfg.  Company 

Detroit,  Mich. 


done  for  an  older  man.  Myself,  for  in- 
stance." 

His  lean,  sympathetic  fingers  over- 
hauled Roughv^fater's  muscular  frame 
with  a  trained  surgeon's  deftness  be- 
fore he  looked  up.  His  face  showed 
relief. 

"Two  broken  ribs  for  reknitting  will 
be  the  worst.  The  toll  of  the  rocks 
again.  Aye,  and  apt  to  fret  him  longer 
than  the  buffet  they  gave  him  there  in 
the  head,  I  fancy." 

He  turned  to  the  girl  with  a  quick, 
reassuring  nod. 

"Faith,  the  man's  heart  has  the  kick 
of  a  piston,  a'ready.  A  rare  knack  he's 
found,  too,  of  barring  water  from  his 
lungs." 

A  subtle  thought  struck  fire  in  him 
suddenly.  It  was  reflected  now  in  his 
shrewd  gray  eyes.  He  squared  his  drip- 
ping shoulders  and  peered  out  from  un- 
der his  shaggy  brows  fit  the  crowd. 

"Men  of  Saul  Harbor,  I've  a  word  for 
you  all,  and  I'm  minded  to  say  it  in 
season." 

THERE  was  a  ci-isp,  steel-like  ring  to 
the  little  man's  voice.    The  throng 
watched  him  silently. 

"We've  known  each  other,  lads, 
through  fair  and  foul,  this  many  a 
year.  There's  been  bitter  days  and 
worse  nights  that  I've  answered  the  call 
i  of  your  harbor,  and  gladly.  Yet  I'm 
only  with  you  again  in  the  flesh  this 
minute,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  this 
man  here." 

His  glance  swept  over  them  all  a 
moment  darkly. 

"Eh,  but  the  puzzle  I'm  past  under- 
standing, lads,  is  this — how  the  Lord 
ever  came  to  risk  me  in  charge  of  a 
man  that  I  hear  Saul  Harbor  has  no 
better  name  for  than  the  Devil's 
Helper!" 

The  smoldering  scorn  died  out  on  the 
doctor's  tongue,  and  the  harshness  sud- 
denly faded  from  his  eyes.  If  he  knew 
the  ancient  taint  of  the  lonesome  coast, 
he  knew,  better  than  most,  the  hearts 
of  its  people.  The  crowd  watched  him 
shamefacedly. 


"For  what  you  have  seen  this  day, 
how  many  among  you  would  offer  this 
man  brothei-hood — the  care  that  is  his 
due?" 

Fifty  voices  roared  him  answer.  But 
the  doctor  heeded  most  the  simple  cry 
of  Sandy  Morris,  close  at  his  elbow. 

"One  here,  an'  ye  please,  sir!" 

He  turned  at  the  words.  Rough- 
water's  eyes  were  open  now.  The  doc- 
tor watched  their  dumb  bewilderment 
as  they  wavered  from  himself  to  the 
girl  who  knelt  there  at  his  side. 

"It's  my  notion,"  he  answered  Sandy 
at  last.  "There's  none  with  facilitici 
to  serve  him  a  tenth  part  as  well." 

He  floundered  to  his  feet  like  a  drip- 
ping seal,  looking  down  at  himself 
ruefully.  His  face  cleared  as  his  fin- 
gers touched  the  small  waterproof  case 
that  was  still  strapped  to  his  side. 

"So  it's  Sam  Mavity's  woman,  poor 
body?   She's  mended  some,  you  tell  me?" 

His  resolute  eyes  explored  the  crowd 
again. 

"First,  there'll  be  need  of  volunteers. 
The  sort  to  handle  a  man  without  add- 
ing more  pain  to  his  hurts.  Are  there 
any  such  among  you?" 

A  momentary  shuffling  took  place  in 
the  throng.  It  made  Glory  Morris 
raise  her  head  with  a  little  thrill  of 
pleased  surprise. 

Lem  Peters  had  answered  the  call. 
He  was  followed  by  Joe  Tolliver  and 
two  others.  All  gave  back  the  doctor's 
look  a  trifle  sheepishly.  Lem  Peters 
acted  as  spokesman. 

"If  ye  please,  sir,  we  four  of  us  'ud 
like  to  try — if  Roughwater  thar 
wouldn't  mind?"  The  man  threw  up 
his  head  boldly.  "We  be  askin'  it,  just 
— just  for  the  honor  it  'ud  be." 

Halfway  up  the  shore  with  Davy 
Wallace  in  the  wake  of  the  slow-moving 
procession.  Glory  Morris  turned  for  an 
instant  at  a  shrill  commotion  behind  her. 

Lizzie  Tulk,  surrounded  by  a  cluster 
of  staring  women,  was  pointing  eagerly 
seaward. 

Oddly  enough,  all  five  of  the  scream- 
ing, eddying  birds  were  gone  from  the 
frowning  reef  of  the  Giant's  Elbow. 


The  Black  Eagle  Mystery 


{Conlinned  from  page  11) 


she  and  hei'  mother  would  return  to  the 
country.  I  was  on  the  verge  of  offer- 
ing to  finance  her  in  a  new  deal  and  then 
remembered  I  was  there  as  an  emissary, 
not  as  a  friend.  It  rattled  me  and  the 
rattling  wasn't  helped  when  I  met  her 
eyes,  brown  and  soft,  but  with  some- 
thing scrutinizing  and  watchful  under 
their  velvety  darkness. 

I  stayed  longer  than  I  meant  to — 
longer  than  I  needed  to.  Someway  or 
other  our  talk  shifted  round  to-  Azalea 
and  Longwood,  to  Firehill  and  the  peo- 
ple we  knew  all  through  there.  I  for- 
got about  the  matter  I'd  come  on,  and 
she  brightened  up  and  there  was  a 
gleam  of  the  girl  I'd  met  a  year  ago. 
But  when  I  rose  to  leave  the  other 
woman  was  back,  the  reserved,  poised 
woman  who  seemed  shut  in  a  shell  of 
conventional  politeness.  She  said  she'd 
come  that  afternoon  about  five — she 
had  work  to  do  that  would  keep  her  till 
then.  In  the  doorway  she  suddenly 
smiled  and  held  out  her  hand.  The  feel 
of  it,  soft  and  warm,  was  in  mine  when 
I  got  out  into  the  street. 

I  went  back  to  the  office  feeling 
meaner  than  a  yellow  dog.  Thank 
Heaven  I'd  not  have  to  do  that  again. 
They'd  get  all  they  could  out  of  her,  and 
that  would  be  the  last  time  Whitney  & 
Whitney  would  want  to  see  her.  Later 
on — in  a  week  or  two  maybe — I  could 
call  on  her  again.  The  ice  was  broken 
and  anyway  I  did  not  see  but  that  it 
was  my  duty.  Some  one  ought  to  help 
her  to  get  on  her  feet  again,  and  as  she'd 
no  man  in  her  own  family  the  least  I 
could  do  was  to  offer  my  services. 

AT  five  the  chief,  George,  and  I  were 
.  waiting  for  her.  She  was  a  little  late 
and  as  she  came  in  I  noticed  that  she 
had  more  color  than  she'd  had  in  the 
morning.  She  looked  splendid,  in  a  dark 
fur  coat  and  some  kind  of  a  close-fitting 
hat  with  her  black  hair  curling  out  be- 
low the  edge.  Her  manner  was  cool  and 
tranquil,  not  a  hint  about  her  of  sur- 
prise or  uneasiness,  only  that  height- 
ened color  which  I  set  down  to  the  hurry 
she'd  been  in  getting  there. 

The  chief  was  as  gracious  as  if  he'd 
been  welcoming  her  as  a  guest  in  his 
hou.'-e,  full  of  apologies,  waving  her  to 
;)n  armchair,  suggesting  she  take  off 
her  coat  as  the  room  was  warm.  No 
outsider  would  ever  have  guessed  what 


was  going  on  in  that  astute  and  subtle 
mind.  A  feeling  of  indignant  pity  rose 
in  me — she  seemed  so  unsuspectmg.  But 
— no,  it's  better  for  me  to  describe  the 
scene  as  it  occurred,  to  try  and  make 
you  see  it  as  I  did. 

When  the  necessary  politenesses  were 
disposed  of,  the  old  man,  very  delicately 
with  all  his  tact  and  finesse,  started  on 
the  frame-up.  He  did  it  admirably, 
finishing  on  a  sort  of  confidential  note. 
As  the  attorney  for  the  copper  pool 
group  it  would  facilitate  matters  if  he 
knew  of  all  Barker's  activities — any 
information,  the  slightest,  would  be 
helpful. 

SHE  answered  readily,  without  sur- 
prise, almost  as  if  slie  might  have 
heard  tlie  story  before: 

"You've  been  misinformed,  Mr.  Whit- 
ney. Mr.  Barker  had  no  interest  in  the 
Azalea  Woods  Estates.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it." 

The  old  man  pursed  out  his  lips  and 
raised  his  brows. 

"I  see — one  of  those  groundless  ru- 
mors that  gather  about  a  sensational 
event.  It  probably  started  from  the 
fact,  mentioned  in  the  papers,  that 
Barker  was  in  your  office  that  after- 
noon." 

"Probably.  He  came  to  see  me  about 
a  house  he  was  going  to  build  in  the 
tract.  Of  course  that's  all  ended  in 
nothing  now." 

He  looked  at  her  from  under  his 
bushy  brows,  a  kind,  fatherly  glance. 

"I  was  very  sorry  to  hear,  Miss 
Whitehall,  that  you  were  one  of  the 
sufferers  in  this  double  disaster." 

"Oh,  I!"  she  gave  a  slight  shrug  of 
her  si  oulders,  "I'm  wiped  out." 

"Ah!"  he  shook  his  head  frowning 
and  resentful.  "These  men  can  knife 
each  other — ^pirates  in  a  buccaneer  war- 
fare— but  when  it  comes  to  dragging 
down  women — I'd  like  to  see  them  all 
strung  up." 

Her  eyes  gave  a  flash.  It  was  like  r 
spark  struck  from  a  flint,  there  and 
then  gone.  As  if  it  had  surprised  her, 
and  .she  was  determined  to  guard 
against  its  return,  the  calm  of  hei-  face 
intensified  into  an  almost  masklikc 
quiet.   She  answered  softly. 

"I  can't  go  as  far  as  that,  Mr.  Whit- 
ney— I'm  sure  there's  some  explanation 
— as  to  Mr.  Barker,  I  mean." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  the  chief,  "for  your 
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Fake  if  for  no  other.  I  hope  he'll  come 
back  and  make  the  restitution  he  owes 
his  associates  and  discharge  that  obli- 
gation about  the  house  and  lot." 

He  looked  at  her  smiling,  a  rallying 
smile  that  said  as  plainly  as  words  he 
knew  such  hopes  to  be  groundless.  She 
did  not  smile  back,  simply  raised  her 
eyebrows  and  gave  a  slight  nod.  George, 
who  was  facing  her,  leaned  forward  and 
said  as  if  he  had  just  met  her  at  a  pink 
tea  and  was  being  gallantly  sympathetic : 

"It  was  rather  hard  on  you,  Miss 
Whitehall,  having  those  two  men  in 
your  place  that  day.  The  press  must 
have  made  your  life  a  burden." 

"It  wasn't  so  bad.  Some  reporters 
called  me  up,  but  when  they  found  how 
little  I  knew  they  left  me  alone.  I 
hadn't  anything  exciting  to  say.  Both 
interviews  were  nothing  but  business." 

"But  let  me  ask  you  a  question — not 
for  publication  this  time,  just  as  a 
thing  I'm  curious  about.  It  was  only  a 
few  hours  after  you  saw  him  that  Har- 
land  killed  himself.  Wasn't  there  any- 
thing unusual  in  his  manner,  anything 
to  suggest  that  he  was  not  himself?" 

She  looked  down  at  the  purse  she  was 
holding  in  her  lap,  and  said,  slowly, 
clasping  and  unclasping  the  catch : 

"I  didn't  notice  anything — unless  per- 
haps he  was  a  little  irritable  and  nerv- 
ous. I  certainly  never  would  have 
thought  he  was  in  the  state  of  a  man 
contemplating  suicide." 

"And  you  would  have  known,"  said 
the  chief.  He  turned  to  George  in  ex- 
planation. "As  Harland's  partner.  Miss 
Whitehall  would  have  known  him  well 
enough  to  notice  any  marked  change 
in  him." 

I  was  watching  her  closely  and  as 
the  glances  of  the  two  men  met  I  saw 
uneasiness  well  up  through  the  quietude 
of  her  face.  Then  for  the  first  time  I 
suspected  that  she  was  not  as  composed 
as  she  seemed.  Her  words  confirmed 
the  suspicion — they  came  quickly  in 
hurried  denial. 

"No — I  didn't  know  him  well.  I  saw 
him  very  seldom.  We  were  not  in  the 
least — what — what  you'd  call  friends 
or  even  close  acquaintances.  It  was  all 
purely  business." 

The  chief  nodded,  a  slight,  Mandarin- 
like teetering  of  his  head,  which  gave 
the  impression  of  a  polite  agreement  in 
a  matter  that  didn't  interest  him. 

"Purely  business,"  he  murmured, 
then  again  turned  to  George.  "What 
Miss  Whitehall  says  would  bear  out  the 
general  idea  that  it  was  that  last  in- 
terview which  drove  Harland  to  desper- 
ation." 

As  they  spoke  she  looked  from  one  to 
the  other,  a  glance  that  passed  over  both 
faces  as  quick  as  a  lightning  flash.  Be- 
fore they  could  turn  it  was  gone  and 
her  eyes  had  a  dense,  dead  look  as  if  she 
had  dropped  some  inner  veil  over  them. 
Then  I  knriv  that  the  brain  behind  that 
smooth  white  forehead  was  something 
more  than  alert — it  was  on  its  guard, 
wary  and  watchful. 

THE  knowledge  made  me  suddenly 
speak.  I  wanted  to  see,  I  had  to  see, 
if  that  careful  control  would  hold  un- 
der a  direct  question  about  her  lover. 

"How  about  Barker?  How  did  he  act 
when  you  saw  him  that  afternoon?" 
She  .shifted  slightly  to  see  me  better. 
"Oh,  perfectly  natural.    There  was 
nothing  in  the  least  unusual  about  him." 

"Barker  was  a  man  of  iron,"  said 
the  chief.  "His  mental  disturbances 
didn't  show  on  the  outside.  Besides" 
(he  gave  a  wave  of  his  hand  toward 
her),  "this  young  lady  knew  him  only 
slightly"  (he  turned  quickly  to  her)  ; 
"I'm  right,  am  I  not?" 

"Perfectly."  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  him 
and  kept  them  there,  black  and  un- 
fathomable. "My  acquaintance  with 
him  was  .simply  that  of  an  agent  with 
a  cu.stomer." 

For  a  moment  I  couldn't  look  at  her, 
got  up  and  going  to  the  window  fumbled 
with  the  blind.  The  man  she'd  tried  to 
run  away  with — and  telling  her  lie  with 
that  smooth  steadiness!  It  was  only 
love  could  give  such  nerve.  Behind  me 
I  heard  the  old  man's  voice. 

"A  horrible  affair.  It  was  fortunate 
for  vou  you  e.scaped  the  sight  of  it." 

"Ah — "  it  was  a  .sound  of  .shuddering 
protest — "thfif  would  have  been  too 
much.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  till  I  saw 
the  papers  the  next  morning.  It  made 
me  ill;  I  was  at  home  for  .several  days." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I'm  in  hopes  we're 
Sroing  to  .straighten  things  out  before 
lontr." 

I  turned  from  the  window  and  moved 
back,  wondering  what  he  was  going  to 
Jtay.  .She  was  looking  again  at  her  pur.se, 
•napping  and  unsnapping  the  clasp. 


"How  can  you  do  that?"  she  asked. 

"Haven't  you  read  in  the  papers  that 
Barker's  been  seen  in  Philadelphia?" 

"Ah,  yes,"  she  murmured,  her  glance 
still  on  the  purse.  "But  nobody's  found 
him  yet." 

"Give  us  time — give  us  time.  These 
vanishing  gentlemen  like  a  change  of 
ail-.  They  don't  stay  long  under  our 
hospitable  flag.   Their  goal  is  Canada." 

For  a  moment  she  had  no  reply.  You 
could  see  it,  you  could  see  the  efl'ort 
with  which  she  held  her  statue-calm 
pose,  but  a  deep  breath  lifted  her  breast 
and  the  edge  of  her  teeth  showed  on  her 
underlip. 

"Canada,"  said  the  old  man  with  a 
comfortable  roll  in  his  big  chair,  "is  our 
modern  American  equivalent  of  the 
medieval  sanctuary." 

She'd  got  her  nerve  back — I  never 
saw  such  grit.  She  gave  him  a  smile, 
not  .I'olly  like  his,  but  defiant. 

"Of  course — "  she  said.  "A  sort  of 
Cave  of  Adullam,"  then  rose  and  look- 
ing at  him  from  under  her  eyelids 
added:  "But  if  a  man's  clever  enough 
to  get  to  the  Cave  of  Adullam  I  should 
think  he'd  be  too  clever  to  stay  there." 

SHE  tuined  and  took  her  coat  from 
the  chair  back.  George  made  a  jump 
to  help  her  and  the  old  man  heaved  him- 
self up,  breaking  out  with  renewed 
apologies  for  the  trouble  he'd  given  her. 
They  were  like  people  separating  after 
a  social  function,  he  bland  and  courte- 
ous, she  gracious  and  deprecating. 

"If  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  you 
I'd  be  only  too  glad.  But — "  she  gave 
that  little  shrug  of  her  shoulders — 
"I'm  so  unimportant.  A  poor  working 
woman  whose  orbit  happened  by  chance 
to  cross  those  of  two  great  luminaries." 

"There's  nothing  for  anybody  to  do 
but  for  us,"  said  George,  standing  be- 
hind her  and  holding  out  her  coat.  "And 
we'll  do  it.  You'll  see  some  morning  in 
the  paper  that  we've  got  our  hands  on 
Barker — the  high-class  sneak." 

He  and  his  father  worked  so  well  to- 
gether that  he  told  me  afterward  he 
knew  the  old  man  would  be  watching 
her.  He  was  and  so  was  I,  and  at  those 
words  I  saw  the  rich  color  spread  to 
her  forehead  and  again  that  flash,  like 
a  leap  of  flame,  .shine  in  her  eyes.  She 
knew  it  too  and  dropped  her  lids  over 
it,  but  the  color  she  couldn't  control  and 
it  glowed  in  crimson  on  he'-  cheeks  as 
she  answered  with  a  sort  of  soft  toler- 
ance : 

"Oh,  Mr.  Whitney,  hunting  criminals 
has  made  you  unjust,"  then  as  the  coat 
slipped  on  she  flashed  a  look  at  him  over 
her  shoulder.  "But  I  don't  think  it's 
real !    The  profession  requires  a  pose." 

George  was  quite  bowled  over.  He 
had  no  answei-  and  she  knew  it,  turn- 
ing from  him  with  a  smile  and  moving 
toward  the  door.  Halfway  there  the 
old  man  stopped  her. 

"Oh,  by  the  way — one  thing  more 
that  nearly  slipped  my  memory.  You 
no  doubt  saw  in  the  papers  that  Har- 
land is  supposed  to  have  spent  the 
half  hour  before  he  jumped  in  the  cor- 
ridor of  your  floor.  Did  you  see  him 
there — as  you  left,  I  mean?" 

"I?"  she  raised  her  eyebrows  in  art- 
less, surprised  query.  "No — I'd  gone 
before  he  came  down — I  left  about  six  — 
or  maybe  a  little  before." 

"Um,"  he  nodded,  "you  were  proba- 
bly in  the  elevator." 

"Yes,  probably — "  her  purse  dropped 
from  her  hand  to  the  floor.  We  all 
started  forward  to  pick  it  up,  but  she 
was  too  quick  foi-  us  and  had  it  before 
any  of  us  could  reach  it.  As  she 
i-ighted  herself  from  the  sudden  stoop 
her  face  was  deeply  flushed.  "Yes,  of 
course,  I  must  have  been  in  the  ele- 
vator," she  finished  with  a  slight  gasp 
as  if  the  quick  movement  had  impeded 
her  breathing. 

"I  see,  of  course,"  agreed  the  chief 
moving  beside  her  to  the  door.  "It 
merely  interested  me  as  a  student  of 
morbid  psychology — I'd  like  to  have 
known  how  a  man  of  Harland's  type 
looked,  moved,  comported  himself  while 
such  a  struggle  went  on  in  his  mind." 

AT  the  door  there  were  general  good- 
.  bys — a  very  cordial  parting  all  round. 
I  slipped  out  behind  her,  to  escort  her 
through  the  hall  to  the  elevator.  As  we 
brushed  along  side  by  side  she  said 
nothing  and  glimpsing  down  at  her 
face,  I  saw  it  set  in  a  still  pondering 
pose — sphinxlike  it  seemed  to  me.  I 
said  a  few  civil  commonplaces  to  which 
she  made  short  conventional  answers. 
Biting  her  lip,  her  eye.s  on  the  ground, 
she  look(;d  preoccupied,  impatient,  I 
thought,  for  the  car  to  come.  I  wanted 
to  ask  her  if  I  could  see  her  again,  but 


"Overdrawn? 
Impossible! 

You  Must 
Have  Cashed 
a  Raised 
Check" 


/  riileclo'^rnph  Slui  ics 

"You  say  there's  one  of  our  checks  there  at  the  bank 
for  several  hundred  dollars? 

"I  tell  you  we've  drawn  no  such  check.  If  it's  our  sig- 
nature the  amount  must  have  been  raised. 

"Haven't  you  any  description  of  the  man  who  got  the 
money : 

This  little  bu.sines.s  tragedy  i.s  taking  place,  somewhere,  every  day.  Bills  to 
pay,  maybe  a  note  to  meet  at  the  bank  to-morrow,  pay  roll  staring  him  in  the 
face — and  his  bank  balance  suddenly  overdrawn- — all  because  he  signed  a  check 
for  a  few  dollars  without  protecting  it  like  this — 

with  the  Protectograph  Check  \\  riter  (Todd  Patents),  the  beautiful  instrument  that 
writes  the  full  amount  in  two  colors  and  protects  it — all  at  one  speedy  operation. 

Protection  means  shredding"  each  character  into  the  paper,  forcing  two  colors 
of  insoluble  ink  (Todd  Patents)  through  and  through  each  shred — the  original 
basic  principle  of  real  check  protection. 

The  two  colors  (amounts  red,  denominations  black)  give  the  check  a  hand- 
some, businesslike  appearance.  Vividly  separating  the  dollars  and  cents  by  colors 
prevents  misleading  the  amount. 

The  Todd  word  to-a-stioke"  system  is  much  faster  than  writing  amounts 
by  hand 


Check  Writer 


(Todd  Patent*) 


Writes  in  Two 
Colon;  Price  $35 


insures  thorough  protection,  and  bears  the  famous 
Todd  guarantee  of  lasting  satisfaction  to  the  owner. 

The  Protectograph  Check  Writer  is  positive 
and  unvarying  in  its  action  because  of  the  patented 
paper-feed  mechanism.  Nothing  is  left  to  the 
operator's  judgment,  e.xcept  to  keep  the  machine 
well  inked — and  that's  done  in  a  moment. 

I  he  beautiful  1916  model  has  everlasting  bronze  type;  folding  check  shelf 
(compact,  with  extension  slide  for  large  vouchers);  removable  handle  (locks 
machine);  silencer,"  making  operation  practically  noiseless;  tandem  feed  rolls 
(perfect  alignment);  perfected  inking  mechanism.  Built  with  the  precision  of 
a  watch  to  last  a  business  lifetime.  Beautifully  finished  in  black  enamel  with 
heavily  nickeled  brass  trimmings. 

1  he  1  odd  System  is  the  cheapest  form  of  insurance  known.  1  odd  machines 
have  protected  the  biggest  bank  accounts  in  the  vvodd  for  fifteen  years  (37.5,000  in 
use),  and  no  user  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  on  any  check  bearing  Todd  protection. 

myj  OVER  TEH  ,i:]iOi[,L<(li,(ti'.:!i:  ,:!!70.!ll; 

Thi»  i«  the  famous  limiting  line  of  the  standard  Model  K  Protectograph  (two  color).    Price,  $30. 

One  raised  check  may  wipe  out  the  largest  bank  account.     W  hy  take  a  chance.'' 
Let  us  send  the  interesting  book  on  "Check  Frauds"  by  Detective  \\  m.  J. 
Burns.     It  gives  inside  facts  about  check  raising  by  the  man  who  knows  ✓ 
most  about  this  common  form  of  fraud.    The  book  is  naturally  conh- 
dential,  sent  only  to  business  men  who  enclose  their  letter  head  as  ✓ 
evidence  of  responsibility.  ^ 


PROTOD  CHECKS  AND  DRAFTS-Something  new,  Haiulscme 
checks  designed  Un  your  iiidividtial  business,  on  Protod  Clieniiral 


I'iliro  I'rotcctive  I'apcr,  each  check  rcKlstercd  ami  safeguardtd 
like  U.  S.  Hank  Notes.    I'icvenI  forgery. 


G.  W. 
Todd  &  Co. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


G.  W.  TODD  «&:  CO. 

1 163  University  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

^  Name 

World'*  Larfteit  Makeri  of  Check  Protecting  Devices 


send   to  address 
shown   on   my  letter 
head  Detective  Hums' 
Hook  on  Check  Haising, 
^      .iud    samples   of  I'liitrclo- 
'  ;iph  (  heck  Wiiling. 
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No  tobacco  is  the  really  comfort- 
ing smoke  it  should  be  until  time  has 
broug  ht  out  the  best  that  is  in  it. 

And  VELVET  is  the  tobacco  that 
Nature  and  time  have  brought  to  full, 
mellow  smoking  perfection. 

That's  why  VELVET  IS  given 
not  less  than  two  years  for  ageing. 
There  is  no  way  we  know  of  to  cut 
down  that  time.    The  VELVET 
way  is  the  Natural  way  of  bringing 
out  every  trace  of  flavor  and  fra- 
grance tobacco  pos- 
sesses, and  of  taking 
out  every  trace  of  raw- 
ness or  "bite." 


Panama-  P acific  Exposition's 
highest  award — The  Grand  Prix 
—  has  been  awarded  to  VELVET 
'for  its  superior  quality.  " 


I  didn't  dare — she  seemed  so  indifferent, 
so  shut  away  in  her  own  brooding.  But 
when  she  entered  the  elevator  and  the 
gate  shut,  I  saw  her  through  the  grill 
work,  looking  at  me  from  behind  that 
iron  barrier  and  the  sight  stirred  me 
like  a  hand  clasped  on  my  heart. 

IT  wasn't  only  the  expression  of  her 
face,  which  was  sad,  almost  tragic,  but 
t  was  a  strange  and  eerie  suggestion 
that  it  was  like  a  face  looking  through 
the  bars  of  a  prison.  The  thought 
haunted  me  as  I  walked  back. 

In  the  office  George  and  the  chief 
were  talking  over  the  interview.  They'd 
noted  every  tone  of  her  voice,  every 
change  of  her  color.  That  she'd  lied  had 
not  surprised  them.    She  had  to  lie. 

"Must  love  the  old  rascal  to  death," 
George  commented. 

The  chief  rose  lumberingly  and  moved 
to  his  cigar  box  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"I  understand  now  why  Barker,  who 
never  was  known  to  care  for  a  woman, 
finally  fell.  She's  a  splendid  creature, 
brains  and  beauty." 

"Both  to  burn,"  George  agreed.  "You 
couldn't  get  much  out  of  her." 

"All  I  wanted  just  now,"  said  his 
father,  .striking  a  match.  "The  re.st'll 
come  in  time." 

I  was  just  going  to  ask  him  what 
more  he  expected,  when  a  clerk  opened 
the  door  and  said:  "Mrs.  Babbitts  is 
outside  to  see  Mr.  Whitney." 

The  chief  .squared  round  like  a  flash, 
the  lit  match  dropping  to  the  hearth. 
His  face,  usually  heavy  and  stolid,  lit 
into  an  almo.st  avid  eagerness. 

"Show  her-  in,"  he  ordered  and  the 
clerk  disappeared. 

"What  are  you  expecting  to  get  from 
Molly?"  George  asked.  "Isn't  she 
finished?" 

"Not  quite."  The  old  man's  eyes  were 
on  the  door,  his  cigar  unlit  in  his  hand. 
I  hadn't  often  seen  him  so  openly  on  thr 
qui  virc.   "Molly's  had  further  orders." 
"What?" 

"You'll  see,"  was  the  answer. 
Molly  entered  with  the  cold  of  the 
night  still  around  her.  Her  long  coat 
was  buttoned  wrong,  her  hat  on  one 
side.  Haste  was  written  all  over  her, 
haste  and  that  bright-eyed,  jubilant  ex- 
hilaration that  took  possession  of  her 
when  things  were  moving  her  way.  She 
was  like  a  little  game  dog  on  the  scent, 
and  I'd  often  heard  the  old  man  say 
she'd  make  the  best  woman  detective 
he'd  ever  known.  He  was  awfully  fond 
of  her,  and  took  a  sort  of  paternal  pride 
in  her  nerve  and  cleverness,  just  as  he 
did  in  George's. 

"Well,  Molly,"  he  said,  "got  that  stuff 
for  me?" 

She  nodded,  her  little  body  seeming  to 
radiate  a  quivering  energy. 

"To-day  at  the  lunch  hour.  I  came 
the  minute  I  got  off." 

"Go  ahead.  I  said  not  to  tell  anybody 
till  you  told  me  first.  Well,  you're  go- 
ing to  tell  me  first  now." 

Standing  by  the  table,  her  eyes  bright 
on  the  old  man,  she  said  slowly  and 
clearly: 

"Troop  says  he  never  took  Miss 
Whitehall  down  from  her  offices  on  the 
night  of  January  15." 

George  gave  a  smothered  ejaculation 
and  started  forward.  I  was  transfixed, 
not  believing  my  ears.  Only  the  chief 
looked  unmoved,  leaning  against  the 
mantelpiece,  holding  Molly's  glance  with 
his.    "Go  on,"  he  growled. 

"He  says  that  he  was  there  later  than 
usual,  until  eight,  because  of  the  ac- 
cident. Before  that  he  took  down  the 
two  Azalea  Woods  Estates  clerks,  lola 
Barry  and  Tony  Ford,  but  not  Miss 
Whitehall.  After  the  accident  he  ran 
out  into  the  street,  and  when  he  came 
back  the  people  were  on  every  landing 


ringing  the  bells  and  wild  because  the 
elevator  didn't  come.  He  went  up  and 
took  them  off— but  Miss  Whitehall 
wasn't  among  them.  He  said  that  he'd 
heard  some  of  them  got  tired  of  wait- 
ing and  went  by  the  stairs." 

"He  thought  Miss  Whitehall  went 
that  way?" 

"Yes,  it  was  the  only  way  she  could 
have  gone.  He  supposed  she'd  got  im- 
patient or  hysterical  and  just  rushed 
pellmell  down." 

•  "Did  Troop  or  anyone  else  see  her  in 
the  lower  hall  or  leaving  the  building?" 

"No,  I  questioned  him  careful  about 
that.  He  thought  she'd  seen  the  ex- 
citement on  Broadway  and  run  down 
and  maybe  met  some  one  who'd  told 
her  and  not  wanting  to  get  in  it  she'd 
gone  out  the  side  door.  Anyway  he  said 
she  wasn't  in  the  ground  floor  hall  or 
out  in  the  street  with  the  others  or  he'd 
have  seen  her." 

There  was  a  pause.  In  that  pause — 
like  figures  in  a  picture — I  saw  George, 
amazed,  petrified,  staring  at  his  father 
Molly  on  the  edge  of  the  chair  looking 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  chief 
with  his  brows  low  down  and  his  head 
drooped,  gazing  at  the  fire.  In  a  mo- 
ment they  would  burst  into  speech — the 
speech  that  ,was  withheld  while  that 
astounding  revelation  found  acceptance 
in  their  minds. 

To  hear  what  they  said — to  listen  to 
what  I  couldn't  believe  and  yet  couldn't 
contradict — was  more  than  I  could 
stand  just  then.  Without  a  word,  un- 
noticed by  any  of  them,  I  slipped  out, 
fled  down  the  hall,  into  the  elevator  and 
out  to  the  street. 

IT  was  cold — a  sharp,  frosty  night, 
with  a  few  stars  shining  in  the  deep- 
blue  sky.  Dark  masses  of  men  flowed 
out  of  the  doors  of  skyscrapers  and 
drained  away  down  the  subway  en- 
trances. I  jostled  through  them,  elbow- 
ing them  right  and  left,  instinctively 
turning  my  face  uptown,  deaf  to  the 
curses  that  followed  me,  blind  to  the 
lights  that  stretched  in  a  spangled  vista 
in  front. 

What  did  it  mean?  What  could  it 
mean?  I'd  understood  the  lie  about 
Barker — but  now  those  other  lies?  She 
had  said  she  went  down  about  six,  in  the 
elevator.  I'd  heard  her,  there  was  no 
getting  away  from  it.  Was  that  the 
reason  the  old  man  had  wanted  to  see 
her?  Suddenly  I  saw  again  his  look 
of  hungry  expectation  when  Molly  was 
announced  and  with  a  stifled  sound  I 
stopped  short.  As  lightning  plays  upon 
a  dark  landscape,  for  a  moment  showing 
it  plain,  I  had  a  clear  glimpse  of  the 
line  of  thought  he'd  been  pursuing.  The 
horror  of  it  held  me  rooted  there,  rigid 
as  a  dead  man,  in  the  midst  of  the 
hurrying  crowd. 

Incredible  —  hideous  —  unbelievable! 
Association  with  criminals  had  warped 
and  diseased  his  judgment.  And  then 
like  a  sinister  shadow,  creeping  on  me 
dark  and  ominous,  rose  the  memory  of 
her  guarded  face,  the  flame  of  color  she 
couldn't  hide,  the  dropped  purse.  I 
started  out  again,  fighting  the  shadow, 
but  all  I  had  to  fight  with  was  my  be- 
lief in  her.  She  couldn't — it  was  im- 
possible, I'd  die  swearing  it.  And  bat- 
tering against  that  belief,  came  ques- 
tions, insistent,  maddening  • —  why 
couldn't  she  speak  out?  Why  didn't  she 
admit  the  truth — say  that  Barker  was 
her  lover  and  have  done  with  it?  Why 
had  she  lied — about  him,  about  the  time 
she  left,  about  everything  she  could 
frankly  have  admitted,  if — if —  When 
I  got  there  I  could  go  no  further.  Curs- 
ing under  my  breath  I  forged  along,  the 
air  ice-cold  on  the  sweat  that  was  damp 
on  my  forehead. 

(To  be  contivved  next  week) 


If  It  Interferes  with  Business 


Continued  from  page  13) 


only  way  you  could  get  out  of  that 
trench  in  one  shot  is  with  a  load  of 
dynamite!" 
"Is  that  .so.'" 

From  the  pit  twin  puflFs,  as  of  rifle 
smoke,  rose  and  drifted  away. 

"Fourteen!"  -said  Mr.  Baring  ex- 
ultantly. 

"Thirteen!"  said  Mr.  Wallace  stub- 
bornly. 

"You're  ivrong!"  they  said  in  chorus; 
and  during  the  ensuing  lull  two  more 
puffs  rose  and  dissipated. 

Miss  Baring  and  Kenyon,  ambushed 
in  the  orchard  by  the  green,  turned  to 
each  other  and  .smiled. 

"I  guess  it's  all  right,"  murmured 
Peggy  beatifically. 


"He's  inoculated,"  said  Kenyon.  His 
arm  went  around  her,  and  in  the  twi- 
light their  lips  met. 

"Eighteen — and  I'm  in!"  roared  Mr. 
Baring.  "Now  I'm  one  ahead! — and  it's 
the  first  day  I  ever  had  a  club  in  ray 
hands!  Don't  we  call  the  game  on  ac- 
count of  darkness?" 

"Two  to  play,"  said  Mr.  Wallace 
grimly.  "Get  out  there,  caddie,  and 
mark  the  ball.  The  game's  over  when 
it's  finished.  There's  a  pond  sixty 
yards  ahead.  Baring — take  my  advice 
and  use  a  floater,  and  play  short  any- 
way. All  right.  One  down  and  two  to 
go.    A  dollar  on  the  match?" 

"Ten,"  said  Mr.  Baring  rashly.  "But 
if  I  only  had  the  right  kind  of  shoes—" 
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The  New  Fold  171  g 

Autographic 
BROWNIE 


ALL  the  Brownie  simplicity  of 
operation  —  but  a  long  step 
ahead  in  compactness  and  efficiency 
— and  it  has  the  Autographic  feature, 
heretofore  incorporated  only  in  the 
Folding  Kodaks. 

Cleverly  constructed,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly compact  although  nothing  has 
been  sacrificed  in  length  of  focus  of 
lens  or  efficiency  of  shutter  in  order 
to  reduce  the  size. 

Specifications:  No.  2  Folding  Autographic 
Brownie.  lor  2!i  x  3^  pictures.  Loads  in 
daylight  with  Kodak  Autographic  Cartridge 
of  six  exposures.  Size  \\i  x  3W  x  inches. 
Fitted  with  meniscus  achromatic  lens.  Kodak 
Ball  Bearing  shutter  with  variable  snap-shot 
speeds  of  1  23  and  1  oO  of  a  second,  aUo 
time  and  "retarded  bulb"  actions.  Shutter  is 
equipped  with  Kodak  Autotime  Scale.  Cam- 
era has  automatic  focusing  lock,  two  tripoil 
sockets  ;  leather  handle  ;  is  made  of  metal, 
covered  w  ith  a  fine  imitation  leather  and  is 
well  made  and  finished  in  every  detail. 

Price,  witfi  meniscas  achromatic  lens,    -  $6.00 

.1 '  nil  KiDhil:  dralera'. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER.  X.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


FowneC 

I  Gloves  J 


I  he  retailer  does 
not  make  the  gloves 
he  sells. 

Like  you  who  buy 
them,  he  depends 
chiefly  on  the  repu- 
tation of  the  maker 
for  good  value. 

Thus,  his  971.7/  re|)ii- 
tation  \%  involved. 

Most  dealers  who 
cherish  their  own  rep- 
utation welcome  the 
o|iportunity  of  depend- 
ing on  the  Forties 
reputation. 

They  take  no  chances. 
Neither  do  you. 


Snug  Comfort  for  Tired  Feet 

Parker's 
Arctic 
Socks 


W«rm, 

)ifnHhtn\.  for 
•  ickroom.  Kaoi.r 

 ^   than    stiff. noli 

In  I:.  8.      ^^^^^^^^  allr.lx^i.       orri  Id 

,,    ^    ,  .     ,       "•>"•     M«/1<|  i,t  kiriii/d  fal,rlo 
Mn'-I  with  «/rft  »),ir..  w,K,l  tIneM.    Wn, l,-.t/l»  iir,. 
•t.r.r.k  .I,].-.     y»f*,  ,,„„,„,  j„,„„^       ,^  In'«ll 
St  •lealrraar  Mnt  paatpald  t>,r  it.-.c-a  |>alr 

I.  «.  tmxt  CO.,  ten.  «,  2S  Umu        M«uui.  Mmi. 


By  the  first  of  Aug'ust  his  case  was 
serious.  He  owned  a  bag  with  so 
many  patent  clubs  of  base  metal  that 
only  the  older  boys  were  physically  able 
to  caddie  for  him;  and  his  theories  were 
heavier  than  his  irons.  He  took  three 
les.sons  a  week  from  the  professional; 
and  rehearsed  by  the  hour  the  Single- 
ton swing,  with  the  right  wrist  re- 
laxed and  the  hand  well  under  the 
shaft;  and  went  out  on  the  course  feel- 
ing like  a  Scotch  internationalist  at  plus 
six;  and  he  came  limping  back  in  the 
gloaming  with  a  card  full  of  7's  and  8's, 
and  spoke  hoarsely  in  the  grillroom  of 
what  he  should  do  to-morrow.  Half 
an  ounce  of  lead  in  his  brassy,  he 
thought,  and  a  quarter  inch  removed 
from  the  shaft  of  his  cleek,  ought  to 
mean  ten  strokes  difference  in  his  game. 
Or  else  it  was  a  modification  of  the  po- 
sition of  his  left  thumb. 

He  bought  all  of  the  forty-seven 
standard  books  on  golf,  and  read  them 
from  cover  to  cover,  propping  them  open 
at  every  illustration,  and  posturing  ac- 
cording to  the  diagram.  In  this  way  he 
learned  all  about  torsional  strain  and 
the  least  beneficial  alternative,  and 
slowly  acquired  a  vocabulary.  He  tried 
every  known  make  of  ball  and  every 
fetish  of  stance  and  grip.  He  kept  all 
his  score  cards — that  is,  all  those  which 
were  within  two  strokes  of  his  record; 
for  when  he  was  beyond  that  modest 
margin  he  said  he  was  "off  his  game," 
and  the  day  was  spoiled.  And  he 
signed  the  petition  to  fill  in  the  brook 
hazard  on  the  fourteenth,  because  it 
was  unfair  to  a  long  driver,  although  a 
proper  penalty  for  a  second  shot.  He 
signed  it  without  conceit,  for  once  he 
had  hit  the  motor  roller  and  bounded 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  brook,  so  that 
he  knew  how  the  long  drivers  felt 
about  it. 

But  in  spite  of  his  advancement  and  j 
his  ardor,  he  still  remained  adamant  in  1 
his  aversion  to  Kenyon. 

Long  since  he  had  forbidden  him  the 
house;  he  would  have  also  forbidden 
him  the  golf  club  if  any  original  juris- 
diction had  been  vested  in  him.  Not 
even  the  result  of  the  local  champion- 
ship tempered  his  determination;  and 
the  shattering  of  the  amateur  record 
moved  him  not  at  all. 

YET  it  seems  incredible  that  Mr.  Bar- 
ing could  have  enjoyed  such  continu- 
ing ignorance  of  the  facts.  For  one 
thing,  the  steady  improvement  in  Peggy's 
game  should  have  warned  him — the 
smooth  wrist  action  which  only  Single- 
ton and  Harry  Kenyon  had  mastered, 
or  could  impart;  the  snappy  mashie 
pitch  which  is  controlled  by  not  more 
than  one  woman  in  a  hundred — or  one 
man,  for  that  matter;  the  bold,  delib- 
erate running  up  of  long  putts — all 
these  should  have  penetrated  Mr.  Bar- 
ing's intelligence  and  informed  him 
that  Peggy  was  playing  too  often  with 
Kenyon. 

Instead,  the  revelation  was  sudden 
and  shocking;  he  found  them  together 
playing  cut  shots  out  of  a  trap;  and  at 
the  moment  of  discovery  he  was  already 
four  down  to  Wallace,  and  had  broken 
a  hollow-faced  cleek  in  trying  to  pull 
off  a  wind  cheater. 

Furthermore,  he  had  topped  into  the 
same  trap. 

Kenyon,  who  was  lecturing,  looked 
up  instinctively  and  saw  the  irate 
parent  tottering  on  the  summit  of  the 
worst  bunker  on  the  course.  The 
parent's  face,  already  dyed  with  the 
carmine  of  vexation,  went  brick-red 
with  anger;  and  he  boiled  with  bitter- 
ness that  a  daughter  of  his  was  com- 
petent to  make  him  feel  so  bitter.  If 
he  had  obeyed  the  first  demands  of 
his  fury,  he  would  have  slain  Kenyon 
with  a  deep-faced  mashie  where  he 
stood. 

Miss  Baring,  impelled  by  the  electric 
silence,  also  turned  her  head,  and 
promptly  wilted. 

"Well!"  said  Mr.  Baring. 

"Is  this  your  ball?"  asked  Kenyon, 
indicating. 

"Yes,"  said  the  irate  parent,  shaking 
with  emotion.    "That  is  my  ball — " 

"Tough  luck,"  .said  Kenyon.  "But 
that's  exactly  the  shot  I'm  teaching 
Peggy.  Come  on  down  and  I'll  .show 
you  how  to  play  it." 

"Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Baring, 
stepping  forward,  "when  I  want  ad- 
vice, I  go  to  an  expert." 

Here  his  feet  slipped  on  the  bunker's 
rim  and  he  was  unexpectedly  standing 
in  the  trap,  jarred  to  silence.  Tears 
stood  in  his  eyes;  he  coddled  his  tongue 
in  anguish. 

"Here,"  said  Kenyon,  re((uisitioning 
a  club  from  Mr.  Baring's  caddie.  "Take 
this! — stand  ahead   of  it — much  far- 


Repeating  Rifles 

In  choosing  a  rifle  for  any  purpose,  its  reli- 
ability and  accuracy  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. Winchester  rifles  enjoy  the  highest 
reputation  the  world  over  for  reliability,  accu- 
racy, strong  shooting  qualities  and  finish. 
They  are  made  in  all  desirable  calibers  from 
.22  to  .50,  and  in  eleven  different  models. 
From  these  a  Winchester  can  be  selected  that 
will  meet  any  shooting  requirement. 

1VINCH£3TER  cartridges  shoot 

straight  and  hit  hard.  These  two  cardinal 
points  of  a  good  cartridge,  and  also  that  of 
reliability,  are  always  found  in  Winchester 
ammunition.  No  matter  what  caliber  cart- 
ridges you  want  or  whether  they  are  for  use 
in  a  rifle,  revolver  or  pistol  you  will  get  the  best 
results  by  using  Winchester  make.  Accept  no 
substitute,  but  insist  upon  having  the  W  brand. 

THJS  GRAND  PRIX— the  highest  possible  honor,  was  uwardcd 
to  the  entire  Winchester  line  of  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Metallic 
Cartridges  and  hoaded  Shotgun  Shells,  etc.,  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition. 

.^VERY  GOOn  GUN  STOR]^  IS  A  HUADQUARTERS 
FOR  WINCHI^STER  GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION. 
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Duofold 

Underwear 

maintains  the 
natural  heat 


Soft  Colton  — — . 

— absorbs  perspiration 
prevents  wool  scratch 
ing  skiiL 

Air  Space 
— dries;  ventilates 
vents  sudden  chill. 

Warm  Wool 

—  retains  ihe  hi 
the  body. 


of  the  body,  giving  perfect  ventilation 
and  comfort  under  all  conditions. 

Most  colds  come  from  getting  overheated, 
underwear  damp;  then  getting  a  chill. 

The  way  to  avoid  such  colds  is  to  get 
underwear  that  doesn't  overheat,  doesn't  get 
damp,  but  cools  off  and  dries  as  fast  as  ex- 
cessive heat  and  moisture  are  created. 

Dr.  Alfred  Walton,  the  eminent  physician 
and  surgeon  says: 

"The  ideal  garment  would  be  a  thin  absorbent  fabric  next  to  the  skin,  then 
a  layer  of  air.  and  then  a  woolen  fabric  to  turn  the  cold— a  thin  fabric  dry- 
ing quickly,  with  the  heal  of  the  body,  drivine  the  moisture  into  the  wool." 


That  underwear  is  Duofold— a 

garment  of  two  separate  fabrics  knitted 
together  with  air-space  between.  The 
inside  fabric  (soft  light-weight  knitted 
cotton)  is  comfortable  to  the  skin  and 
absorbs  the  moisture.  The  heat  of  the 
body  drives  this  moisture  through  the  air- 
space, partially  drying  it  at  the  same  time, 
into  the  wool,  from  which  it  gradually 
evaporates.  The  light-weight  knitted 
wool  keeps  out  the  cold  and  keeps  in  the 
natural  heat  of  the  body.  Both  layers 
together  —  wool  and  cotton  —  are  about 
half  the  weight  of  ordinary  underwear. 
All-cotton  garments  don't  keep  you 


sudden  chills.  All-wool  garments  irri- 
tate the  skin,  don't  let  the  perspiration 
evaporate,  are  close  and  unwholesome. 

Duofold  gives  you  all  the  advantages 
of  both  cotton  and  wool,  puts  each  where 
it  belongs  and  does  the  most  good. 

No  matter  how  sudden  the  change  in 
temperature,  Duofold  keeps  tiie  skin  dry 
and  the  body  at  its  healthy,  natural  heat 
—  comfortable  and  .safe.  There  is  no 
other  underwear  like  Duofold. 

Duofold  is  made  in  union  and  two- 
piece  suits,  in  several  weights  for  men, 
women  and  children. 

Duofold  does  not  shrink. 


warm,  cool  off  too  quickly,  and  produce 

Get  Duofold  for  the  whole  family.  Write  us  for  Free  Sample  of 
Duofold  fabric,  Book  on  Comfort  and  Health  in  Underwear,  and 
the  name  of  a  Duofold  dealer. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Company 


7.S  Elizabeth  .Street 
Mohawk.  N.  Y. 


Makes  Housecleaning  Easy 

From  cellar  to  garret  during  housecleaning  time 
there  are  hundreds  of  uses  for  3-in-One  Oil. 

With  3-in-One  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  make 
your  own  polish-mops  and  dustless  dusters.  Your 
finest  furniture  and  hardwood  floors  look  like  new 
after  its  use.   Your  cut^lass  and  mirrors  sparkle  with 
life  if  you  put  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One  in  the  water 
you  wash  them  with.  Stoves,  locks,  oil-cloth,  sewing 
machines,  bathroom  fixtures,  chandeliers;  al- 
A    rftost  everything  is  benefited  by  3-in-One. 
J        If  you  haven't  3-in-One  Oil  in  the  house,  buy  some 
I     NOW.    Then  look  for  the  "Dictionary  of  Uses 
enclosed  with  each  bottle.  Read  it  through 
and  see  howmuch  easier  and  betteryou can 
houseclean  with  3-in-One  than  without  it. 

.'^-in-One  is  sold  in  hardware,  drug,  grocery,  house- 
furnishing  aiid  general  stores:  1  oz.,  10c;  3  o/.,  2f>c  ; 
«o/..,(,'  j  pt.)  50c.  Also  in  patent  Handy  Oil  Cans,  3' j 
II/.,  2^c.  If  your  dealer  does  i  'jt  carry  these  cans,  we 
u  ill  send  one  by  parcel  post,  full  of  3-in-One,  for  30c. 
I7Dt7C'  A  generous  sample  and  "'Dictioii- 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

42  ANH.  Broadway  New  Yoik 


ther;  farther  yet — ^take  it  back  with  the 
right — cut  across  here  when  you  come 
down  —  that's  the  idea !  Now  go 
for  it!" 

The  banker,  speechless,  baffled,  out- 
raged, and  just  a  trifle  under  the 
hypnotic  influence — perhaps  he  had 
seen  the  revival  of  "Trilby"  that  week 
— played  out  of  the  trap.  In  fact,  he 
got  more  distance  out  of  the  sand  than 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  off  the 
tee. 

"Now,  young  man,"  he  began  omi- 
nously, "let  me  tell  you — " 

"Let  me  tell  yon,"  said  Kenyon,  "that 
if  you  get  off  half  your  shots  with  that 
same  precision,  you'll  be  playing  around 
in  the  low  90's  by  October." 

"Good  digging,"  ventured  Peggy. 

Mr.  Baring,  perceiving  that  neither 
of  the  young  people  was  alarmed,  and, 
furthermore,  that  Wallace  was  wres- 
tling desperately  in  a  thicket,  breathed 
less  heavily. 

"Do  you — do  you  think  it's  honorable 
for  you  to  come  out  here  like  this — 
after  the  conversation  we  had,  Ken- 
yon?" 

"I  certainly  do,  Mr.  Baring.  We're 
both  over  twenty-one." 

Over  in  the  hay  field  Wallace  was 
playing  seven. 

"I'm  glad  to  know  that  you  think  so 
— because  at  least  that  infers  a  clear 
conscience.  But  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  haven't  deliberately  taken  ad- 
vantage of  me?  Can  you  say  that  and 
expect  me  to  believe  it?" 

"I  can  say  it — I  do  say  it.  But  I'm 
not  responsible  for  what  you  think.  In- 
cidentally, we've  never  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  play  together — if  we've 
chanced  to  meet,  we've  gone  out — ■" 

"Is  that  true,  Peggy?" 

"Of  cour.se  it  is!    Didn't  he  say  so?" 

"To  that  extent  I  credit  you  with 
good  intentions,"  said  Mr.  Baring 
stiffly. 

Over  in  the  meadow  Wallace  had  lost 
his  ball. 

"Don't  you  want  to  try  another  .shot?" 
inquired  Kenyon.  "There's  plenty  of 
time." 

After  a  moment  the  financier  laughed. 
"I'll    also    credit   you    with  nerve, 
Kenyon." 

"You  need  it  in  this  game,"  said  the 
younger  man  ambiguously. 

"Let's  play  around  with  them,"  said 
Miss  Baring.  "I'm  sure  you  could  help 
father  a  lot." 

"It's  for  you  to  say,"  hesitated 
Kenyon. 

"If  you  understand  that  such  a  con- 
cession doesn't  mean  a  retraction  of 
anything  I  said  three  months  ago,"  said 
Mr.  Baring  with  dignity,  "I  have  no 
objection  to  making  up  a  foursome." 

AS  they  moved  away,  Kenyon  walked 
.  at  his  elbow. 

"Mr.  Baring,"  he  said,  "ivhy  should 
you  have  objected  to  my  playing  golf? 
You  play  yourself  now — and  you're  out 
here  oftener  than  I  am;  and  you're  in 
the  same  business — " 

"/,"  responded  the  banker  hastily, 
"am  under  the  instructions  of  a  physi- 
cian." 

"You're  still  angry  about  the  Metro- 
politan?" 

"I  still  think  you  showed  negligence." 

"Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
that,  even  if  I'd  been  in  town  that 
day,  I  might  not  have  sold  vou  at  your 
figure?" 

"The  point  isn't  that  I  lost  a  profit — 
an-d,  indirectly,  a  customer — but  that 
your  action  was  unbusinesslike  and  un- 
civil. You  should  have  come  to  the 
telephone  when  I  called  you." 

"Even  though  I  made  money  by  not 
coming?" 

"I  fail  to  see  how  that  affects  7ne!" 

"Some  men  might  see  the  connection." 

"The  case,  as  it  stands — " 

"The  case,  as  it  stands,  represents 
that  one  of  us  had  a  chance  to  profit. 
I  got  there  first." 

"Now,  look  here,"  said  Mr.  Baring 
testily.  "If  you  want  to  argue  this  out, 
you  can  come  to  my  office  in  office  hours 
and  I'll  give  you  a  hearing.  This  isn't 
any  place  to  talk  family  matters.  I'm 
four  down  to  here.  If  you  can  think 
out  an  excuse,  I'll  listen  to  it.  What 
would  you  use — an  iron?" 

"Jigger,"  advised  Kenyon.  "Let  me 
show  you — "  .  .  . 

THE  dramatics  of  commercial  life  are 
usually  staged  without  rehearsal  or 
due  regard  to  climax.  One  morning  in 
early  September  the  senior  partner  of 
Kenyon's  firm  sent  for  him  and  deliv- 
ered an  ultimatum  in  these  pleasant 
terms : 

"Harry,  they've  cabled  for  one  of  our 
New  York  men  in  Yokohama — they're 


Ten  years  before  that  memor- 
able day  in  1775,  when  at  Con- 
cord Bridge 

"  *  *  *  the  embattl'd  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the  world" 

this  frame  house  was  built  as  a 
parsonage  for  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Einerson.  Later,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  lived  and  worked  there. 
In  1842,  it  became  the  home  of 
Hawthorne  and  his  bride. 

After  1 50  years  of  sun  and  storm 
"The  Old  Manse"  is  still  well-kept, 
preserved  by  a  weather-jiroof  coat  of 

Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead 

The  paint  that  protects  this  landmark, 
rich  in  historical  and  literary  as.socia- 
tions,  is  the  effective  and  economical 
paint  for  your  house. 

Ask  your  painter  to  use  Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead  and  Dutch  Boy  Linseed 
Oil,  mixed  to  suit  the  condition  of  your 
house  and  tinted  to  your  taste. 

Would  you  like  to  have  materials  for 
a  paint  test,  together  with  booklet  of 
practical  suggestions  and  color  schemes.' 
Ask  our  nearest  office  for  Painting 
Aids  No.  37. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


New  York 
Buffalo 
Boston 
Ctiicago 


Cincinnati 
CIcvefend 
St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 


{John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros,  Co. 
Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  A  Oil  Co. 
Pittsburgh) 

Visit  our  cthibit  in  the  Home  Builders'  Permanent 
Kxposiiion  in  the  Craftsman  Building,  6  East  39th 
Street.  New  York.  An  experienced  decorator  is  in 
charge  whom  you  may  consult  free  of  cost. 


'J>Ofh  Throw  Aw^y 


For  ■ 


till 


•  ip. 


Mllf 


liuvc  heeii  KftlluK  from  10,000  l<i  l.'i.ono  i 
.1111   of  llifir  tlrt-r.   I.v  '■half  »olllis"  tliem 
wltli  Steel  Stii.lile.l  TreailK. 

Ik  fislit  nioiitljH  over  20.000  Aineriraii  mo- 
InrNlJ  have  followeil  their  exainl'le  and  are 

saving  $60  to  $200  a  year  in  tire  exiwti^e. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  d  eposit,  pre* 

pay  express  nti.l  W\.  von  i>e  the  judg^.  Dur* 
able  TreadB  .l-nbi.^  the  lit>  of  v^ur  lites  «nd 
nr^  sol<l  un<l«rr  a  signed  guarantee  for  6.000 
miles  without  puncture.  Appli^'d  in  your 
"rt  n  gai  Re  in  thirty  m  nntes. 

Special  Discount  rnT! '^rHtr';"; 

iii>i  ^ihipmeDt  direct  from  factory.    A  pofltsl 

"ill  eet  t.ill  infoiimli.'n  an.l  5:ioi|.le  «  Ith in  a  week. 

State  size  of  tires.  Don'twait — write  today. 
TIIK  COLOKADU  TIKK  i:  I.KATIIKR  (<l. 
lOIIATrrail  Blil|c..  Ilpnier.  I'liln. 
Dept.  J  1 1  A,  Ro\  HH.  I'hirayo 
lllni  Honluorlli  Hullillni!.  Ne»  VnrL 


12  New  Bulbs,  lOe 

Together  with  a  Complete  Treatiae  on 
the  Culture  of  Hardy  Bulbs  both  LDdoon 
and  out,  and  our  beautiful  Catalogue— 

1  Giant  C&Ua,  larg<-st  and  rinrst. 

2  Pink  Freesia,  exquisite  new  color. 

3  Punty  Freesia,  big  pure  white. 
3  Doable  Rosebud  Oxalia,  large  as  a 

liali  dollar,  and  fine  as  a  Rose. 
3  Oxalis  G.  Duchess,  mixed  colors. 
All  for  10  cts.  postpaid. 
Our  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  TulitM. 
Narcissus,  Lilies,  Hardy    Plants  and 
winter-blooming  plants  ^66  tO  alL 

John  Lewis  ChUds.  Inc..  Floral  Park,  N.  T. 

Sharpen  Your  Safety  Blades 
With  a  Stag  Sharpener 

Th.-  Lilly  I'Uf  of  iiH  kinri.  Not 
wln-el  in  liolfler;  Sets  blade  a 
w.iyw  Ht  proper  ani>le.  Simple, 
to  nsej  Sharpens  any  safety  ra 
blH.te.  GUARANTEED.  Will  Ia8t 
ji  lifetime.  Hifjhe«t  awards  at 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

I  ■..iii|iU-t<'  iiiclf«'l-plfttt'>l  h..I  Jer.  larbet  " 
li-ii,.  nnil  Btr..].  in  neul  case,  81.'".. 
M.in.-v  La^-k  il  .lissatiBfi^.l. 


TheSUgCo.,  40  So.  State  Sl,  Chicago.  III.  ^ 


Agents 

id 

Dealers  Wanted' 


\BILLINGS  &  SPENCER 

J^TOOLS 

^rwij^  When  you  "need 
m  14 ('■^"i  hai"  you 
need  them  good. 

^^f^SHF^  HARTFORD.  CT. 

Wrenches 

Pliers 
Sc.  Drivers 
Hammers 
Ratchets 
Wrench  Kiti 
Tool  Kits 

LAME  PEOPLE 


tinn  FTtenRinn  Sb^e  for  anv  per 
nn  Fh..rt  Umh.  Worn  with  any 
nlj  inail**  shoes  irith  perfect  case 
I.    ShipjH-d  f>n  trial.    Write  fo, 

HENRY  h.  I-OTZ. 
:ii;t  Thlnl  A^eniiP,    New  Ynrk  niy 


vie  of  r 
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"No  Edgeworth?" 

A  Hint  for  the  Disappointed 
Pipe  Smoker 


\\"e  know  something  about  how  a  man 
feels  when  he  wants  smoking  tobacco. 

If  the  kind  he  asks  for  isn  t  sold  at  the 
store  he  happens  to  enter,  he  always  has  a 
reserve  brand  in  his  memory  that  he  falls 
back  on 

Now  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  you 
are  going  to  be  asked  to  do  is  to  "go  some- 
where else"  if  you  ask  for  Edgeworth  and 
the  store  you  try  fails  to  have  it. 

But  we  would  like  to  have  you  bear  in 
mind  that  a  friendly  word  about  Edgeworth 
to  a  tobacco  dealer  that  you  occasionally 
buy  from  will  be  appreciated  by  him. 

Your  dealer  honestly  wants  to  carry  the 
kind  of  tobacco  that  you  want  to  buy.  If 
he  thinks  that  you  are  indifferent  about 
what  brand  \ou  smoke,  he  is  not  likely  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  order  any  special  brand. 

But  if  he  thinks 
you  really  want  Edge- 
worth —  well,  just  tell 
him  so  and  see  how 
quickly  he  acts. 

Any  tobacco  dealer, 
■no  matter  where  he  is 
located,  can  quickly 
secure  Edgeworth  in 
any  quantity  from  his 
jobber. 

Most  tobacconists 
sell  Edgeworth  Smok- 
ingTobacco nort'.  But 
few  products  are  uni- 
versally distributed. 
It  IS  not  claimed  by  us  that  Edgeworth 
is  the  only  good  smoking  tobacco  in  the 
world,  but  it  has  a  quality  that  makes 
friends  very  quickly.  Smoking  your  first 
pipe  of  Edgeworth  is  like  shaking  hands 
with  the  President:  you  realize  that  you  are 
doing  somethmg  out  of  the  ordinary  and  you 
feel  glad  of  the  meeting. 

Edgeworth  comes  in  two  forms.  Plug 
Slice  and  Ready  -  Rubbed.  It's  the  same 
tobacco  in  both  forms,  but  Plug  Slice  is 
prepared  for  the  pipe  by  the  smoker,  who 
"rubs  it  up"'  in  the  palms  of  his  hands. 
.•\  great  many  smokers  like  their  tobacco  in 
this  form  Ready-Rubbed  is,  as  the  name 
suggests,  all  ready  for  the  pipe.  Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed  also  goes  well  in  a  hand- 
made cigarette.  It  is  slightly  milder  in  a 
cigarette  than  in  a  pipe. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  smoked 
Edgeworth. 

We  will  make  trying  it  very  easy  for  you. 
Your  tiame  on  a  post  card  and  the  name 
of  the  store  where  you  buy  most  of  your 
toliacco  will  bring  several  trial  smokes  of 
both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  are  10c  for  pocket  size  tin,  50c  for 
large  tin  and  $1.00  for  handsome  humidor 
l>ackage.  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  15c,  25c, 
50c  and  $1.00.  .Mailed  prepaid  where  no 
dealer  can  supply. 

For  the  samples  write  to  Larus  6c  Brother 
Co.,  3  South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  \'a. 
This  firm  was  established  in  1877,  and  besides 
hxlgeworth  makes  several  other  brands  of 
smoking  tobacco,  including  the  well-known 
Qboid  —  granulated  plug  —  a  great  favorite 
v%ith  smokers  for  niany  year^. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — It  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeivortli,  Larus  6c 
Bro.  Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two 
dozen  carton,  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice  or 
Keady-Rubbed,  by  prepaid  parcel  post  at 
same  price  you  would  pay  jobber. 


Play  in  the  Dark 

\  softly  darkened  room  adds  greatly  tn 

the  beauty  and  enjoy- 
ment of  music. 
STARR.UGHT 

ihe   won'Ifrful  cxchi 
sivf  feature  of  the 


STARR 

Player  Piano 


PI  t 


Urk  »<  li,  a  l.rll' 
I  r<»,ii,.  nw  In- 

■    -KT'  .lotil.ly  rn- 
Writ*  n%  tfrflny  forth*- 
I'-te  pvrflr-nlitri  of  thi^ 
l-rfiil  in*trnTti<^rit. 

Buy  Perforated  Music  Rolls  Direct 

r"«li.lf»M.lr»r.     Writ-    \,.x  rr,l,„..l  „ 


THE  STARR  PIANO  COMPANY.  10  S..  In  S»..  RicUonil.  tnd 


P  ATPNT^^LE  IDEAS  WANTED.  M«n,. 
*   t^V  1  f«' tiircrs  want 'Jwcii  I'atciitH.  S<ti(| 

for  ?.  free  boolcn;  irjvciiti»ii<i  wanted. 
■  '  (ft  p«t*nt  r,i  ni,  («e.     .VI«rjiifacturinit  facHltieit. 


up  against  it.  It'll  take  not  less  than 
three  months  and  not  more  than  six. 
We've  picked  you.  You'll  have  to  catch 
the  'Wolverine  this  afternoon.  I've 
wired  for  your  accommodation  on  the 
Santa  Fe  right  through;  and  you'll  have 
eight  hours  in  San  Francisco  before 
your  boat  sails.  If  you  make  good  out 
there,  I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  let  you 
buy  a  partnership.  If  you  can  be  ready 
by  three  o'clock,  I'll  meet  you  at  the 
Belmont  with  all  the  data  and  some 
letters." 

"How  about  expenses?" 

"Same  as  usual." 

"Suppose  I  want  expenses  for  two?" 

"What's  the  graft?" 

"I  might  be  married  about  noon.  I'll 
let  you  know  in  a  few  minutes." 

"That's  all  right — only  you'll  have  to 
speed  it  up,  old  man!" 

Whereupon  Kenyon  went  back  to  his 
own  room  and  called  Miss  Baring. 

"Oh !"  she  cried.  "Japan!" 

"On  a  wedding  trip,"  said  Kenyon. 
"And  there  won't  be  time  to  stock  up 
here — you'll  have  half  a  day  in  Chicago 
and  half  a  day  in  San  Francisco  to  buy 
clothes.  Just  take  a  kit  bag,  or  some- 
thing, and  meet  me — " 

"But — but  father!"  she  gasped. 

"I'm  going  straight  over  to  see  him 
now." 

"But  if  he—" 

"I'll  guarantee  that  he  won't  put  any 
obstacles  in  our  way — you  leave  that 
to  me,  Peggy!  All  you  have  to  do  i' 
get  to  New  York — I  have  an  old  run- 
ning mate  who's  assistant  minister 
at  Grace  Church — what  train  can  you 
catch?" 

"Oh,  Harry!"  she  faltered.  "If  h- 
should  object — " 

"He  won't  say  a  word,"  Kenyon  as- 
sured her.  "You  let  me  handle  that 
part  of  it.    Will  you  come?" 

"Y-yes,  but — " 

"What  train?" 

"There's  one  due  at  half  past 
twelve — " 

"I'll  meet  you.  Can  you  pick  out  a 
ring  in  fifteen  minutes?" 

"Y-ye.s — but,  Hurry-— it's  so  sudden!" 

"Chestnut!"  he  laughed.  "And  it's 
just  as  sudden  for  me  as  it  is  for  you — 
yes,  I'll  meet  you! — f/ood-by!" 

ON  his  way  to  the  street  he  poked 
his  head  into  the  senior  partner's 
sanctum  and  stated:  "Expenses  for 
two!"  Then  he  raced  to  the  cab  stand, 
jumped  into  the  first  car  in  line,  and 
ordered  a  speedy  journey  around  the 
corner. 

Although  it  was  ten-thirty  of  a  week- 
day morning,  Mr.  Baring  wasn't  in. 
The  .switchboard  operator  said  that  he 
hadn't  been  in,  and  that  she  had  no 
means  of  knowing  when  he  would  be  in. 
On  request  she  called  his  major  club, 
his  minor  clubs,  and  the  golf  club. 
There  was  no  trace  of  Mr.  Baring. 

"Try  his  house,"  urged  Kenyon  im- 
patiently. "Ask  if  they  know  where  I 
can  find  him !" 

It  appeared  that  he  had  breakfasted 
at  seven  and  departed  without  leaving 
an  itinerary. 

"Well,"  puzzled  Kenyon,  "where 
would  he  be?"  The  operator  denied 
omni.science,  and  remarked  that  New 
York  was  a  large  and  growing  city. 
"Anyway,"  he  directed,  "call  every 
place  you  can  think  of  where  he  niif/ht 
be!    This  is  important!" 

He  looked  at  his  watch;  it  was  al- 
ready eleven  o'clock.  He  had  five  hours 
in  which  to  pack  mobilia  for  a  trans- 
continental journey,  to  .soothe  a  parent 
and  marry  a  daughter,  to  receive  in- 
structions, and  to  set  forth.  "To  any 
but  a  cosmopolitan  it  would  have 
seemed  quick  action.  Kenyon  utilized 
the  delay  to  catalogue  the  items  he 
must  pack  and  the  telegrams  he  must 
send. 

But  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  he 
could  wait  no  longer;  .so  that  he  left 
minute  directions  with  the  operator, 
and  compounded  a  misdemeanor  by 
bribing  the  chauffeur  to  break  all  day- 
time records  to  the  Harvard  Club,  to 
his  hank,  and  finally  to  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral, where  he  arrived,  panting,  at  the 
gates  just  as  Miss  Baring  emerged  into 
the  ramp  in  company  with  a  porter 
who  bore  every  sort  of  baggage  but  a 
trunk. 

"I  can't  locate  him  anywhere,"  he 
said  rapidly.  "But  there's  time  yet — 
and  I  don't  want  him  to  feel  that  we 
went  ahead  without  trying  our  best 
fo  get  him.  I'll  leave  you  at  the 
Biltmore — you  have  some  lunch  and 
wait  for  me.  Don't  be  .scared,  no 
matter  how  late  I  am — we  can  arrange 
everything,  license  and  all,  in  half  an 
hour !" 

He  deposited  her  in  the  ladies'  room 
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Coil  mainspring 

and  ejector. 
Guaranteed  for- 


One-piece  ham- 
mer—f  astest  ever 
put  on  a  gun. 


Rotary  Taper 
Holt  prevents 
shoot  InB 

loOsf. 


Fox.Kautzky 
Binijle  trlKKer 
(jTuaranteed  not 
to  l>alk  or 
ilouhlf. 


AGAIN  the  Fox  reputation  as  "The  Finest  Gun  in  the  World"  has  been  justified, 
the  Fox  Gun  having  just  been  awarded  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Gold 
Medal  for  double-barrel  shot  guns  and  single  trigger. 
This  splendid  tribute  does  not  make  the  Fox  Gun  any  better  ;  it  is  only  because  it  is 
so  much  better  that  such  a  tribute  is  possible. 

This  award  does  not  make  the  Fox  Gun  any  safer  investment  for  the  prospective 
buyer,  for  it  has  always  been  guaranteed  for  life,  but  this  important,  international, 
conclusive  endorsement  does  make  the  Fox  guarantee  even  more  significant. 
Every  owner  can  feel  additional  pride  in  his  Fox,  and  every  one  about  to  buy  a  gun 
can  consider  the  fox  with  unqualified  confidence. 

Throw  a  Fox  to  your  shoulder  I  Feel  its  perfect  balance  !  Cuddle  the  imported  Cir- 
cassian walnut  stock  against  your  cheek  !  Admire  the  rich  engraving,  then  break 
her  open.  Inside  you  find  the  simplest  lock  mechanism  ever  put  on  a  gun  — and  the 
quickest,  too,  bar  none.  The  Fox  one-piece  direct  striking  hammer  works  as  quick  as 
thought.  The  coil  mainspring  is  guaranteed  for  life.  The  patented  Rotary  Bolt  is 
guaranteed  never  to  shoot  loose. 
A  Fox  grade  for  every  purse. 

From  $25  to  $1000 

All  with  the  same  Fox  guarantee. 

See  the  Fox  at  your  dealer's  and  write  us  direct  for  complete  catalogue  with  any 
special  information  or  assistance  you  desire.    Gun  time  is  here     Write  us  to-day. 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  COMPANY,  4702  North  18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Smith  6 

We  sson 
Automatic 

Doubly  Safe 


Protection  against  intruders 
and  unintentional  discharge 

Quick  action  and  safety  against  intruders 
and  surprise,  when  you  need  a  pistol. 

Safe  against  unintentional  discharge  at  all 
rimes — safe  to  have  in  your  home. 

Built  strong  for  endurance  and  accurately  for 
precision  —  more  safety — ^like  other  Smith  6>: 
Wesson  Pistols. 

Kasv  to  aim,  easy  to  loail,  easy  to  clean. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
safety  provisions  and  speciii 
of  the  Smith  &c  Wesson  A 

Or  send  fill'  coupon  /or  Bookli 

Smith  &  Wessc 

SPK  INCKI  Kl.l)  MASS 
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Not  one,  but  SCORES 
of  Experts — 

So  vast  are  the  problems  that  must  be 
solved  in  the  quest  of  the  better  light  for 
your  home  tliat  no  one  man,  no  one  mind 
alone,  can  ever  co|)e  successfully  with 
the  task.  And  so  MAZDA  Service  has 
enlisted  scores  of  experts  in  many  fields 
of  science,  in  its  deep  delving  research 
and  study  of  the  world's  developments 
in  lighting. 

Already  this  many-minded  effort  has 
borne  fruit  in  the  MAZDA  Lamps  .we 
know  today,  lamps  that  make  a  dollar's 
worth  of  electricity  go  many  times  as  far 
as  in  the  old-sty  le  carbon  lamps.  And  as 
the  seaicli  goes  on,  better  and  better  lamps 
will  come — but  all  with  that  Mark  of 
MAZDA. 

For  as  the  Research  Laboratories  set 
the  stamp  of  approval  on  each  new  de- 
velopment, it  is  at  once  transmitted  to 
the  Company's  lamp  works  at  Harrison 
and  at  Cleveland,  and  to  certain  other 
manufacturers  who  are  entitled  to  receive 
this  service. 

And  your  assurance  that  the  lamps  you  buy  are  a^ 
good  as  science  knows  how  to  make  them  is  the  Mark  of 
thisService  — that  word  MAZDA— etched  upon  thebull>. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPAN1 
4623 


'Not  the  name  of  a  thing  but  the  mark  of  a  Service " 


at  Night 


Never  be  without  a  box  of  S.  B.  Cough 
Drops  during  Fall  and  Winter  —  during 
damp,  chilly  weather  when  sore  throats, 
coughs  and  hoarseness  are  so  prevalent. 

Take  a  few  of  these  drops  on  your  way 
home  from  the  heated  theatre,  dancehall, 
office,  etc.    Far  better  than   medicine —  > 
more  pleasant,  too.    Good  to  take  before 
"forty' winks" — they  loosen  the  phlegm.  |' 


S.B.  COUGH  DROPS 

Containing  Only  Pure  Medicinal  Oils — No  Glucose 


Makers  of  S.  B.  Chewing 
Gum  and  Lasses  Kisses 


SMITH  BROTHERS 
of  Poughkeepsie 

Your   Grandpa    Knows  Ua 


box 
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USTE^i 
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You  knnv  these  irade-marks  throug^h  National  Periodical  Advertising 


/^UR  constantly  expanding  science  of 
economics  will  have  to  be  rewritten 
now  to  include  those  great  social  forces, 
national  advertisingand  trade-marks,which 
hitherto  have  been  left  out  of  scientific 
discussions  because  we  did  not  understand 
their  relation  to  the  modern  theory  and 
practice  of  distribution. 

Tnide-marks  and  national  advertising  are  great 
social  forces  because  they  enable  the  manufacturer 
or  the  grower  of  a  good  product  to  sell  it  to  the 
maximum  number  of  people  and  thus  to  win  the 
commercial  reward  \\'hich  is  due  the  man  who 
invents,  makes  or  grous  a  good  product;  and  be- 
cause thev  enable  the  maximum  number  of  con- 


CoUieri 

THE  NATIONA.L  WEEKLY 

MEMBER  OK  THE  QUOIN  CLUB 

IHh      NAIIONAI,      H  K  K  I  O  1)  I  C  A  I.  ASSOC'IAIION 


sumers  to  identify  and  buy  the  product  which  is 
good  enough  to  warrant  national  distribution. 

Without  trade-marks  and  national  advertising 
the  good  product  would  always  be  limited  to  local 
or  intermittent  distribution  and  would  be  sold  at 
the  high  prices  which  must  accompany  partial 
distribution. 

Without  trade-marks  and  national  advertising 
the  consumer  would  lose  the  economy  of  prices 
based  on  quantity  production  and  would  lose  the 
certainty  of  quality  which  attends  trade-mark 
identification. 

Trade-marks  and  national  advertising  are  the 
two  most  valuable  public  servants  in  business 
today.  Their  whole  tendency  is  to  raise  quali- 
ties and  standardize  them,  while  lowering  prices 
and  stabilizing  them. 


Iht  Miift.  rnth  of  a  S.  i 


of  Tniilf-M,irk  Advrrlistmrnis  in  Collin  's. 
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j  of  the  hotel,  and  ordered  the  taxicab  to 
his  anartment  on  Forty-fourth  Street, 
where  he  prepared  for  Yokohama  by 
emptying  the  greater  part  of  his  per- 

*sonal  property  on  the  floor  and  telling  a 
trembling  valet  what  to  pick  up.  In  a 
lucid  interval  he  telephoned  the  Bar- 

'  ing  office  and  got  no  satisfaction.  At 
half  past  one  he  was  back  at  the  Bilt- 
more.  where  he  found  Peggy  placidly 
reading  a  newspaper.  As  he  entered 
the  room  she  was  perusing  the  modern 
woman's  page,  headed  "Sports,"  and 
as  he  hurried  across  to  her  she  started 
and  sought  to  confirm  her  eyesight  by 
the  use  of  an  incredulous  forefinger  on 
the  type. 

"I  can't  get  so  much  as  an  idle 
rumor — " 

"Harry!"  she  exclaimed.  "Look  at 
that!" 

"We  can't  waste  a  moment,  dear. 
He's  gone  somewhere — " 

"The  Seniors — at  Montclair!  He's 
entered!" 

"What!"  ejaculated  Kenyon,  seizing 
the  paper.  His  eager  eyes  fell  upon 
an  announcement  of  a  tournament  on 
that  day,  a  handicap  tournament  for 
players  of  fifty-five  years  or  over;  and 
among  the  entries  was  that  of  one  Ho- 
ratio Baring,  sixty — age  and  handicap 
alike. 

"He  never  said  a  word  about  it!"  fal- 
tered Miss  Baring.  "It's  his  first 
tournament — he  never  said  a  word!" 

"The  old  fox!"  said  Kenyon.  "Noiv 
we'll  get  him!" 

"If  he's  only  doing  well,"  she  prayed. 

"I  want  a  Mr.  Horatio  Baring,"  he 
snapped.  "He's  playing  out  there  in 
the  Seniors  tournament — have  him  come 
in  as  fast  as  he  can  make  it!  It's  im- 
portant!" 

Watch  in  hand,  he  listened  restively, 
drumming  on  the  desk  and  tapping  both 
feet  rhythmically  against  the  parti- 
tions. .\fter  an  interminable  hiatus: 
"Out  for  the  second  round!"  he  re- 
peated. "Well,  why  didn't  you  send  for 
him?  This  is  Mr.  Kenyon — tell  him  it's 
vital!" 

Again  he  fretted  and  followed  the 
hands  of  his  watch  to  the  hour  of  two 
and  beyond.  Mechanically  he  began  to 
list  the  essentials  of  the  afternoon — 
ring,  license,  church,  appointment  with 
Burgess;  ring,  license,  church,  Burgess; 
ring,  license — 

"What's  that!"  he  said  sharply.  "He 
won't  come  in!  .  .  .  does  he  know  who 
it  is?  .  .  .  What  was  that  he  said?  He 
can't  he  bothered!  .  .  .  He  hadn't  got 
my  message?  .  .  .  Li.sten !  You  send 
another  boy  out  there  as  fast  as  he  can 
run!  .  .  .  'Tell  him  .  .  .  what?  Are  you 
syrr?  .  .  .  Well,  I  don't  care  if  he's  re- 
fused to  take  a  thoitsand  messages  this 
morning — this  is  different!  .  .  .  You 
try  again,  and  tell  him  it's  ...  I  say, 
tell  him  it's  Mr.  Kenyon  and  his  daugh- 
ter—he'll understand  that!  .  .  .  Well, 
you  forget  what  he  said:  you  listen  to 
what  /  say.  .  .  .  Don't  you  understand 
that  this  is  important?  .  .  .  Why  not? 
.  .  .  Well",  isn't  there  some  one  there 
who  isn't  afraid  of  losing  his  job?  .  .  . 
All  right,  r/et  me  the  manager!"  .  .  . 

The  time  was  twenty  minutes  past 
two:  in  a  booth  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore 
young  Mr.  Kenyon  pounded  the  desk 
with  his  fist  and  wrinkled  his  fore- 
head and  stamped  nervou.sly  and  kept 
his  ear  glued  to  the  receiver. 

FAR  out  at  Montclair,  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  four  gray-haired  gen- 
tlemen entered  upon  the  eighteenth 
hole. 

"All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  keep 
steady,  Mr.  Baring,"  pleaded  one  of 
them.  "You  have  a  fighting  chance 
yet." 

"Well,  that  boy  pretty  nearly  got 
my  goat,"  .said  Mr.  Baring.  "No  won- 
fler  I  took  a  .seven — the  idea  of  think- 
ing they  could  call  a  man  two  miles 
back  to  the  clubhou.se  in  a  medal 
round!  And  I'd  lold  them  not  to  bother 
me—" 

He  drove,  in  the  style  of  Singleton 
and  Kenyon,  a  hundred  and  sixty  yards 
on  the  line. 

''Short,  but  straight,  sir!" 

"That's  my  game,"  explained  Mr. 
Baring,  as  he  had  explained  on  each  of 
the  preceding  holes. 

"You're  away.  I  think." 

"Temporarily,"  he  declared,  and  .sent 
a  brassy  shot  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yardu  on  the  line. 

"A  hundred  and  forty  net  for  the  two 
rounds  ought  to  win  in  Class  C,  don't 
you  think?" 

"I  need  a  seven  for  200  gross,"  said 
Mr.  Baring  frigidly.  "That'll  he  HO 
npt,  but.-  if  you  don't  mind  we'll  leave 
the  bookkeeping  until  after  the  match. 


I  never  allow  externals  to  interfere 
with  my  golf."  He  played  a  full  cleek 
a  hundred  and  twenty  yards  right  on 
the  flag. 

"Four  left  for  your  seven,  Mr. 
Baring!" 

"That  makes  it  unanimous.  Stand 
still,  boy!"  He  approached  neatly  and 
went  down  in  the  standard  number  of 
putts. 

"A  hundred  and  thirty-nine  net!"  he 
exclaimed.    "That's  not  so  bad!" 

Around  the  score  board  half  a 
hundred  senior  golfers  jostled  and 
pressed. 

"Last  foursome,"  said  the  marker. 
"All  Class  C?  What's  the  net?— any- 
thing better  than  141?  Who  has  the 
139?  139  wins  first  net  in  Class  C!" 
He  made  the  entries  on  the  sheet:  "Mr. 
— Horatio — Baring — Siwanoy— first  net 
— Class  C!  The  prizes  are  on  the  table 
in  the  dining  room." 

THE  winner,  concealing  his  emotion 
with  difficulty,  shook  hands  with  a 
number  of  friends  and  got  to  the  dining 
room  as  rapidly  as  he  conveniently 
eould. 

On  a  large  table  were  trophies,  and 
on  the  trophies  were  placards;  and  that 
inscribed  with  the  particular  words 
which  interested  him  hung  from  the 
handles  of  a  silver  loving  cup. 

As  he  gloated  over  the  sterling 
prize,  an  attendant  touched  him  on  the 
arm. 

"There  are  some  telegrams  for  you, 
Mr.  Baring,  and  several  telephone  mes- 
sages— after  what  you  said  this  morn- 
ing, we  didn't  disturb  you." 

"Humph!"  said  Mr.  Baring.  "You 
should  have  had  more  sense  in  the  first 
place!" 

He  tore  open  the  first  envelope  and 
gestured  to  the  nearest  waiter. 

"A — a  Scotch  highball!"  he  man- 
aged. 

He  ripped  the  second  envelope  and  the 
third,  and  read  the  lengthy  messages. 
One  of  them  was  dated  at  Harmon-on- 
the-Hudson,  where  the  through  trains 
change  engines. 

"No  bad  news,  I  hope?"  asked  his 
good  friend  and  golfing  enemy,  Wal- 
lace. 

"Peggy,"  said  Mr.  Baring  hoarsely, 
"was  married  this  afternoon  to  Harry 
Kenyon- — " 

"Congratulations ! " 

"More  good  luck?"  inquired  a  mu- 
tual acquaintance,  scenting  greater  en- 
thusiasm than  common  over  a  simple 
trophy. 

"Luck!"  echoed  Wallace.  "Why, 
Baring's  daughter's  married  Harry 
Kenyon — " 

"Not  the  Kenyon?  Semifinalist  in  the 
Met.?" 

A  dozen  bystanders  caught  the  name. 

"Kenyon?  Why,  I  know  him — knew 
his  father — I  do  congratulate  you!" 

"Good  golf  runs  in  the  family,  eh?" 

"So  that's  where  you  picked  up  your 
style?  I  knew  it  was  a  Siwanoy 
swing — " 

"You  are  in  luck.  Baring!" 

"One  of  the  finest  young  men  down- 
town— plays  as  clean  a  game  down 
there  as  he  does  golf!" 

"Yes,  and  just  about  as  well — " 

"Handicap's  three,  isn't  it?" 

TO  Mr.  Baring's  utter  amazement,  he 
was  in  the  center  of  a  little  group 
which  was  palpably  earnest  and  sincere 
in  its  felicitations.  And  now  that  the 
fir.st  shock  had  passed,  and  nothing 
could  be  done — and,  after  all,  Kenyon 
was  a  gentleman — besides,  the  loving 
cup  dangled  in  Baring's  hand — 

"Fill  it  up!"  he  said  brusquely  to  a 
passing  waiter. 

"You  certainly  had  your  nerve  with 
you  on  the  last  few  holes,"  compli- 
mented the  man  next  him.  "We  heard 
about  it.    That  was  shootinf/!" 

"Oh,  Baring's  a  wizard  for  a  man  in 
his  first  season !" 

"His  first  season !  Why,  he's  a  whirl- 
wind !" 

"Phenomenon !" 

"Oh,  rubbish!"  said  Mr.  Baring  mod- 
estly. "I'm  only  beginning.  But  if 
you  fellows  who  think  you  know  some- 
thing about  golf  want  to  sec  some  real 
fireworks — why,  once  on  the'  fourteenth 
hole  at  Siwanoy,  where  there's  a  brook 
intended  to  catch  your  second  shot,  I 
saw  my  son-in-law  take  a  little  Single- 
ton special  socket  brassy  against  the 
wind — " 

"What  happened?  Who  was  it?"  in- 
quired a  man  on  the  outskirts. 

"Zini/!"  said  Mr.  I^aring  simply. 
"My  son-in-law.  Marry  Kenyon.  And, 
say.  you  ought  to  sec  tliat  little  demon 
putt—" 
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Pyrene  Saved 

John^s  Bride 

Betty  was  alone  making  doughnuts  for  John. 
The  sputtering  lard  flashed,  and  set  fire  to 
her  thin  dress. 

She  grasped  the  Pyrene  that  hung  by  the  telephone, 
and  sprayed  her  flaming  gown. 

Out  went  the  fire  in  a  jiffy. 

Then  she  smothered  the  fire  in  the  kitchen 
in  no  time. 

John  rushed  home.    He  gathered  Betty, 
burned  gown  and  all,  to  his  heart. 

"Bless  Pyrene,"  he  said  in  a  husky  whisper, 
over  and  over. 
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other.  They  v^fere  in  Moana  Lua  Park 
and  had  only  just  passed  the  polo 
grounds. 

"This,"  said  Captain  Nicholson  when 
he  had  examined  his  engine,  his  gaso- 
line tank,  and  his  carburetor  by  the  aid 
of  a  pocket  torch  and  without  avail,  "is 
the  devil  and  all.  I'm  sorry.  Some- 
body'll  come  along  in  a  minute  and 
pick  us  up.  Get  back  into  the  machine 
and  sit  down." 

Lila  said  she  preferred  to  stand  in 
the  road  and  wait,  but  nobody  came 
along  to  pick  them  up. 

It  was  an  unpleasant,  if  interesting, 
situation. 

"Mary  will  be  frightened  to  death," 
said  Lila  at  last. 

Captain  Nicholson,  wiping  his  hands 
on  a  piece  of  waste,  seemed  not  entirely 
concerned  with  Mary's  alarm. 

"She'll  think  we're  still  dancing,"  he 
said.    "Are  you  frightened?" 

"I'm  tired,"  said  Lila,  "and  sleepy — 
and  sort  of  hungry — I  don't  know  why." 

She  stood  beside  the  runabout  with 
her  hand  on  the  side  of  the  seat  and 
Captain  Nicholson  came  and  stood  be- 
side her.  A  little  distance  down  the 
road  there  was  a  star — an  electric  light 
high  overhead — but  its  light  fell  a  scant 
few  feet,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
dark,  for  all  sight  or  sound,  empty  as 
upper  air. 

"It's  rather  weird,  isn't  it?"  said  Lila 
nervously. 

Captain  Nicholson  put  his  arm  around 
her  and  little  quivering  ripples  spread 
to  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  Like  the  tor- 
mented soul  in  the  poem,  a  voice  in  her 
ear  cried  "Follow!"  and  a  voice  in  her 
ear  cried  "Back!" 

Before  she  moved  she  felt  his  lips 
upon  her  cheek  and  an  instant  later 
upon  her  mouth. 

The  world  was  not  void  then  nor  si- 
lent. Flame  and  music  informed  the 
darkness  while  Lila  stood,  her  face  hid- 
den against  her  arm,  her  eyes  tight 
shut  and  burning. 

He  did  not  speak,  neither  did  she. 

Around  the  curve  beyond  them  a 
motor  horn  called  and  long  fingers  of 
light  probed  sharply. 

"Some  one  is  coming,"  said  Captain 
Nicholson.  His  voice  was  not  altogether 
steady. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  said  Lila,  and  hers 
all  but  broke. 

THEY  went  home  with  the  Jaspers, 
whose  car  the  horn  adorned  and 
Lila  said  good  night  to  Captain  Nich- 
olson without  other  speech  between 
them. 

Until  very  nearly  dawn  she  lay 
awake,  having  once  answered  Mary's 
questions  and  gotten  to  bed,  where  the 
closing  of  her  eyelids  was  powerless 
against  the  things  she  saw. 

Girls  have  been  kissed  from  time  to 
time  and  no  great  ado  about  it;  they 
have  even  been  kissed  in  the  dark,  with 
sometimes  themselves  to  blame — but 
Lila  had  not  meant  to  be  kissed  and  she 
suffered.  Between  sufferings  she  put 
the  backs  of  her  hands  to  her  burning 
cheeks  and  remembered  dizzily. 

"This  isn't  me!"  she  wept  to  herself 
at  the  height  of  these  memories.  There 
was  once  an  old  woman,  you  will  re- 
call, whose  own  dog  barked  at  her  and 
who  lifted  up  her  voice  in  a  like  lament: 
"Lord,  ha'  mercy  on  us!  This  is  none 
of  I!" 

As  for  Captain  Nicholson,  he  stayed 
away  from  the  bungalow  at  Diamond 
Head  for  a  week.  He  had  that  much,  or 
that  little,  grace  about  him ;  and  when 
he  came  back  it  was  as  if  that  kiss  in 
the  dark  had  never  been.  He  was,  as  of 
old,  flippant,  controlled,  sophisticated, 
with  occasional  alluring  gleams  of  a 
sincerity  intended  for  Lila  alone. 

But  you  cannot  wipe  out  a  kiss  like 
that.  If  the  oldest  woman  in  the  world 
could  be  got  to  talk,  she  would  tell  you 
that  between  a  man  and  a  woman  he 
has  kissed  stretches  a  thread  that  he 
cannot  see  and  she  cannot  break.  For- 
ever some  tiny  part  of  a  woman's  soul 
belongs  to  any  man  who  has  kissed  her, 
not  against  her  will.  If  there  are  some 
ladies  whose  soul  this  divides  into  kalei- 
doscopic fragments,  so  much  the  sadder 
job  for  the  ladies  and  so  much  the  stiffer 
job  for  the  Judgment  angels  who  will  be 
patching  lost  souls  together  on  the 
final  day. 

Lila  had  feared  to  meet  Captain 
Nicholson  again,  but  she  had  not  fore- 
seen his  silence.  It  left  her  more  than 
ever  helpless.  You  cannot,  in  delicacy, 
reproach  a  man  for  something  of  which 
lu'  apparently  has  no  memory.     Is  a 


lady  to  remind  a  gentleman  that  he 
has  kissed  her?  The  books  on  etiquette 
have  no  data  on  the  subject — even  the 
Pretty  Girl  Papers  skirt  it  lightly. 

So  Lila,  when  a  certain  number  of 
restless  and  unhappy  days  had  come 
and  gone,  did  what  she  should  have 
done  before.  She  wrote  to  Marshall 
Jennings  that  she  was  coming  back  to 
Memphis  and  engaged  her  passage  on 
a  Matson  liner.  Then  she  told  Captain 
Nicholson  and  watched  his  eyes  to  see 
what,  if  any,  difference  the  news  made 
to  him. 

CAPTAIN  NICHOLSON,  however, 
had  been  trained  to  just  such  crises. 
Even  while  he  frowned  and  his  voice 
lowered  to  tenderness,  the  eyes  were 
cold  and  steady. 

"When?"  he  said  briefly. 
Lila  named  a  sadly  imminent  day. 
"I'll  hate  to  see  you  go,"  said  Captain 
Nicholson.    That  was  all.    Lila  whipped 
her  pride  into  line  and  said  she  had 
been  homesick  for  a  long  time. 

If  she  could,  she  would  have  kept 
away  from  him  after  that,  but  in  the 
little  whirl  of  parties  that  preceded  her 
departure  the  two  were  thrown  con- 
stantly together.  Even  Mary  said  in- 
dulgently : 

"Whom  do  you  want  for  your  dinner 
partner — the  night  before  you  go? 
Captain  Nicholson,  of  course?  Good 
thing  you're  going  home.  Miss  Lila!" 

So  on  the  last  night  before  her  sail- 
ing Captain  Nicholson  sat  at  Lila's 
elbow  through  six  interminable  courses 
and  afterward  danced  with  her  on  the 
wide  lanai  to  the  somewhat  significant 
strains  of  "Oh,  Tennessee,  I  hear  you 
calling  me!" 

It  was  all  very  sad  and  a  little  funny, 
to  the  eye  of  a  philosopher — which 
Lila  was  not. 

Lila  had  dressed  herself  for  the 
eternal  farewell,  and  her  pulse  thun- 
dered in  her  ears.  Her  hair  was  like 
ruddy  gold,  and  her  gown  of  peacock 
blue  made  every  other  woman  in  the 
room  look  faded.  There  were  flushes 
on  her  cheeks  of  an  exquisite  delicacy 
— fixed  flushes,  lest  her  heart  betray 
her.  But  once  her  lips  went  white — 
that  was  when  Captain  Nicholson, 
under  cover  of  stooping  for  a  napkin, 
kissed  her  fingers. 

Take  it  from  any  standpoint,  there 
was  a  reckoning  that  had  to  come  that 
night. 

It  came  late — toward  the  end  of  the 
evening — when  the  dancing  was  mad- 
dest. 

Lila,  who  had  said  to  herself  that 
she  would  be  cold  and  hard  and  make 
her  farewells  in  the  eye  of  her  hostess,  ■ 
found  herself  on  the  terrace,  quite  outi 
of  the  light,  with  Captain  Nicholson ' 
on  the  rustic  seat  beside  her.  Things 
were  obviously  as  he  had  planned  them. 

"I  hate  to  think  of  your  going  to- 
morrow," he  said  abruptly. 

He  took  her  hand  and  a  little  reckless 
fury  sang  in  Lila's  veins.  She  let  it 
be  as  she  had  let  it  be  with  him  so 
many  times  before. 

"I  know,"  he  said  slowly,  "all  this  is 
nothing  to  you.  You've  been  through 
it  a  dozen  times  already — I'm  only  a 
new  scalp — " 

LILA  said  nothing  at  all. 
I     "But  just  the  same,"  said  Captain 
Nicholson.    "I've  gotten  through  to  the 
real  you.    You've  shown  me  yourself — 
once  or  twdce — haven't  you,  Lilith?" 

"Have  I?"  asked  Lila  carefully. 
That  was  as  far  as  she  could  trust 
herself. 

Even  then  she  sheltered  a  mad  no- 
tion that  he  might  lose  himself,  might 
break  suddenly  from  his  own  control 
and  sweep  her  away  with  him — away 
from  Memphis — away  from — 

"This  has  been  a  pretty  good  twc 
months,  hasn't  it?"  said  Captain  Nich 
olson  softly.  "How  long  will  it  tak( 
you  to  forget  it?" 

"All  my  life." 

"Little  Loveliness!" 

His  hand  tightened  on  hers. 

"You  thought  you'd  make  me  th' 
twelfth,"  he  said.    "Didn't  you?  An< 
you  very  nearly  did.    Well — we  botl 
play  a  pretty  good  game — don't  we? 
sha'n't  forget  you  in  a  hurry." 

Lila  never  knew  just  when  she  cam 
to  the  breaking  point.  She  remen 
bered  afterward  that  before  she  spok 
she  freed  her  hand,  that  Captain  Nicl^ 
olson  tried  to  take  it  again,  and  th£ 
she  locked  it  with  its  fellow  in  h< 
lap. 

"I  don't  know  how  much  you  mea 
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'(j7  though  t  your  car  was  a 
roadster.  Doctor!  " 
c/t  is , ^ud<^e ,  UL/hon  the  sun  is  shining  " 

For  all  seasons-winter  or  summer 

/^NE  car  available  for  any  duty  in  all  seasons — a  socia- 
ble  four  passenger  Roadster  in  summer — a  refined, 
well-appointed  Coupe  in  winter.  No  professional  or 
business  man  could  \\  ell  specify  to  order  a  car  that  v\  ould 
better  meet  the  daily  demands  of  himself  and  family. 

The  Coupe  Top  is  easily  attached  or  detached 
your  own  garage,  without  expert  help. 


in 


Kissel 


Every  Inch  a  Car 

Kissel  Kars  are  manufactured  cars — built  in  one  factory — as  distinctive 
in  structural  excellence  as  in  appearance.      See  the  new  models  now. 

The  new  KisselKar  touring  and  roadster  models  are  remarkable  values 
— .$1050  to  $1750.  The  ALL-YEAR  Cars — touring  cars  and  roadsters 
with  Detachable  Sedan  and  Coupe   Tops  cost  from  $1450  to  $2000. 

\\  RITK  FOR  I.ITKRATURK 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Company,  402  Kissel  Avenue,  Hartford,  Wis. 

New  York.  Chicazo.  Boston,  Si.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Buffalo.  Milwaukee,  Dallas.  Minneapolis.  San  Francisco. 
I-os  Angeles  and  hundreds  of  other  leading  points. 


The  Man  in  the  Multitude 


That  the  human  voice  may 
be  transmitted  across  our  con- 
tinent by  telephone  is  the  marvel 
of  this  age  of  wonders.  Yet  the 
full  significance  of  the  achieve- 
ment is  not  realized  if  it  is  con- 
sidered strictly  as  a  coast-to-coast 
connection. 

The  Transcontinental  Line 
not  only  bridges  the  country 
from  east  to  west,  but,  by  having 
finally  overcome  the  great  bar- 
rier of  distance,  it  has  removed 
the  last  limitation  of  telephone 
communication  between  all  the 
people  of  the  nation. 

This  means  that  the  voice 
can  be  sent  not  only  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  but  from 
anywhere  to  anywhere — even 
from  any  one  to  any  one — in  the 
United  States. 


Wherever  you  are,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reach  any  one  of  our 
hundred  million  population. 
You  can  single  out  from  this 
vast  throng  any  particular  in- 
dividual v^th  whom  you  desire 
to  speak. 

To  bring  this  about,  the  Bell 
System  has  spent  years  and 
millions,  extending  its  lines 
ever5^here,  anticipating  the  ul- 
timate triumph.  It  has  had  the 
foresight  and  the  courage  to 
unite  this  great  country,  com- 
munity by  community,  into  one 
telephone  neighborhood. 

With  success  achieved  by 
the  Transcontinental  Line,  the 
established  Bell  highways  make 
you,  wherever  you  are,  the  near 
neighbor  of  your  farthest-away 
fellow  citizen. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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^HE  aristocracy  of  literature 

Its  finest  minds — the  wisest  and 
the  wittiest  of  all  ages  and 
every  land — 

To  tell  you  how  Dr.  Eliot 
arranged  their  best  in  his 
famous  Harvard  Classics,  this 
little  free  book  was  prepared. 

Priceless  for  the  quality  of 
its  friendly,  thoughtful  ad- 
vice about  books  and  their  MaUthis 

•      •  II  coupon 

authors  —  it  is  nevertheless  to-day 

f  ^  1  •   •  for  your 

tree  to  you  —  no  condition     free  copy 
or  obligation  of  any  sort. 


Sold  only 
by 

P.  F.  Collier 
&  Son 


c.  w. 

•lU-2-lj 


COLLIERS 
416  W.  13th  St. 
New  York 

Fleabve  mail  me  the 
free  booklet  about  The 
Harvard  Classics. 


Name . 
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I  Stein-Bloch  superi- 

I  ority  rests  on  Stein- 

I  Bloch  style  and  tail- 

I  oring  and  they  are 

I  the  result  of  "Six- 

I  ty-one  Years  of 

I  Knowing  How.' 
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Smart  Qothes 


Gra\ure  Style  Panels 
Mailed  on  Request 


THE  STEIN-BLOCH  CO. 

Wholesale  Tailors 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THIS  LABEL  MARKS  THE  SMARTEST 
READY-TO-WEAR  CLOTHES 


 HIM  iiiiiMiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii  iiiiiiiiiMiiiiiii  iiimiiiiMiiiiii  ir 


From  2 

to  2,000,000 


Forty  years  atfo  I 
bought  two  cigars. 

I  was  delighted  with 
them— they  seemed  to  meet  my 
exacting  reiiuirements  .'Ih^i'' 
rare  mellowness  and  delicious 
flavor  made  me  want  more  1 
traced  iheir  origin  and  found 
the  exunisite  leaf  came  from  the 
mountainous  Vuelta  district  in 
Cuba. 

What  Happened 

Soon  1  bciiari  to  have  all  ni  \ 
cigars  made  there.  Frien.i- 
bought  with  me.  That  reduce 
the  price.  Their  friends  ioineu 
I'nlil  now  there  are  over  12.00U 
of  us  smoking  these  unusually 
tine  cigars  at  about  half  wh.it 
they  would  cost  if  we  could  buy 
them  at  stores. 

Last  year  over  2.000,000  J.  K. 
W  cigars  were  used.  Some  of 
us  wanted  better  cigars  for  what 
we  were  paying,  some  wanted 
good  cigars  at  half  what  they 
were  paying.  I'.ut  whatever  the 
reason,  all  these  men  unite  in 
approving  my  discovery.  .\one 
oi  Us  has  ever  found  a  ready- 
ma<lc  cigar  t|uitc  so  enjoyable 
at  anywhere  near  the  price. 

The  price  is  so  low  because 
we  join  in  using  large  _  tjuanti- 
ties,  and  have  no  dealer's  |)r<)t;t 
or  salesmen's  salaries  or  ex- 
penses'. The  price  is  but  S.S.OO 
per  hundrc.l,  S2.60  for  fifty. 
That's  about  what  they  cosl  us. 

It  is  only  fair  to  yoiir  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  smoking  and 
to  your  pocketbook  to  try  these 
private  brand  .1.  K.  W.  Havaiias. 

First  Five  Free! 

Send  me  your  business  card 
or  write  mc  on  your  business 
stationery,  enclosing  10c  for 
packing,  revenue  and  postage, 
and  you'll  be  furnished  with  live 
free  as  a  trial,  ^■ou'll  probably 
want  more.  Send  today  for 
your  hve  free  cigars  1 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 
934  Lofki«oo<)  Biag..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


I  xacl  Size 


Mr.  Garrett  Broun  (plioto  aljove)  is 
but  one  of  the  200,000  deaf  people  whom 
the  Acousticon  has  enabled  to  hear 
clearly  and  usefully.     This  makes  us 

feel  f<i  certain  of  its  erticiency.  that  we  will  gladly 
send  lo  ever\-  deaf  person,  simply  on  request,  our  new 

1916  ACOUSTICON 
FOR  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit— No  Elxpense 

Jusfcsay  that  you  are  deaf  and  will  Iry  the  Acous- 
ticon, and  the  trial  will  not  cost  you  one  cent,  as  we 
delivery  charees. 

There  is  nc  S^'Ct^  rtason  zchy  every- 
one shbuld  nut  make  as  liberal  a 
trud  off.r  as  vje  do.  so  do  not  send  money  for  any  instru- 
rnenl  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 

We  most  sincerely  state  that  we  do  noi  want  one 
cent  of  yout  money  if  you  cannot  hear,  that's  the 
reason  we  want  you  to  try  the  Acousticon  first  and 
convince  yourself— you  alone  to  decide.  Just  write 
today  for  your  absolutely  free  trial  and  inter- 
esting particulars. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO..  1306  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York 
Toronto.  Onl..  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


WARNING! 


This  beautiful  scarf  pin. 

r  ov-il,  made  to  your  spe- 
jrdcr  ami  design. any  or 
letter  iiioiioKraiM,  hand 
sawed  i  n  stcrlinff  silver 
or  heavy  gold  front,  sent 
to  you  on  receipt  ot  ll.?0 
 orin  solid  Kold  S3.00. 

.lA  WCRAFT  JEWELRY  WORKS 
P.  O.  Box  843  Dept.  2  Milwaukee,  Wu. 


ONC  PR  UNIT  F^REE) 

from  any  relative  (3S  xB!  orle6s)Sendme  your 

t>l,..lo(rriiptiir  ».orI<.  Pot  rpsulte  •  alwayo  from  om 
KFMri.AR  ri?lNTS.  nevplopinK.  rrinlini;  Enlsreinij. 
(  orvinit.   Si-nd  nrKalive  for  Vroo  print  and  Prir<'  l.iRl 

.Inseph  C.  Ferguson  Jr.    6  S.  15lh  St,.    Phlla..  Pa^ 


of  what  you  are  saying,"  she  told  him. 
Her  voice  steadied  as  she  went  on.  "Is 
it  because  you  think  you  have  hurt  me? 
1  mean,  are  you  trying  to  give  me  some- 
thing to  cover  my  pride  with?  I  don't 
want  it — I  am  going  to  tell  you  the 
truth." 

"Are  you  sure  you  want  to?"  he 
asked  her,  but  his  voice  was  eager  in 
spite  of  him.  The  truth  that  women 
could  not  withhold  was  food  and  drink. 

"It's  not  what  you  think,"  said  Lila. 
"And  please  don't  sound  so  gratified. 
It  isn't  nice  telling  for  me." 

She  evaded  his  hand  again.  A  queer, 
mad  passion  drove  her  on,  although  her 
cheeks  were  flaming. 

"You  think  I've  been  playing,"  she 
said — "as  you've  been  playing.  Well — 
I  haven't.  Rather  than  let  you  think 
I'd  be  that  sort  of  woman — easy  to 
touch — easy  to  play  with — easy  to 
kiss — "  She  caught  her  breath  sharply, 
but  the  man  beside  her  did  not  move. 

"Before  I'd  let  you  think  that,  I'll  tell 
you — it  wasn't  play — it  was  all  real  to 
me — it  has  hurt  me  terribly — terribly — " 

"Lila — "  He  had  no  time  for  pretty 
Liliths  now. 

"Don't!"  said  Lila.  "Don't  touch 
me—  Don't!" 

He  took  his  compassionate  hand 
away. 

Lila  went  on,  trembling: 

"I  never  was  like  that  before.  You 
can  believe  it  or  not.  I  wasn't  easy. 
I — people  said  I  was  proud.  But  that 
first  night — the  night  you  hold  my 
hand  and  talked  nonsense  about  the 
little  conventionalities — I  knew  it  was 
nonsense — but  I  didn't  stop  you.  I've 
been  another  girl — with  you.  Not  my- 
self. Nothing  like  myself.  The — the 
touch  of  your  hand — the  .sound  of  your 
voice — changes  me.  There  is  another 
girl  in  me,  and  I  never  knew  it.  She 
comes  when  you  call  her — and  I  hope 
to  God  that  she  will  die  when  she  can- 
not hear  you  any  more." 

"Lila!"  said  Captain  Nicholson.  He 
was  either  unspeakably  shocked  or  un- 
speakably moved.  He  said  her  name 
huskily. 

"It  is  the  truth,"  said  Lila  McCreery. 

The  Hawaiian  night  lay  dark  and 
tender  all  about  them.  From  the 
lighted  house  came  the  sound  of  dan- 
cing feet  and  the  blare  of  a  Victrola, 
The  sea  growled  softly  on  the  beach 
below. 


THE  man  broke  a  painful  silence. 
He  had  been  breaking  silences  of  one 
emotional  sort  or  another  since  the 
razor  first  touched  his  chin.  He  knew 
in  general  how  to  deal  with  them. 
Now,  however,  the  situation  got  a  little 
away  from  him.  He  sounded  not  alto- 
gether master  of  himself. 

"The  Other  Girl — "  he  said  queerly. 
"This  Other  Girl,  then— if  I  called  her 
into  life — she's  mine.  She  belongs 
to  me."  Lila  said  nothing  at  all.  She 
drew  her  breath  as  if  she  had  been 
running  hard,  and  her  hands  were  cold. 

"No  matter  whom  you  marry — or 
where  you  go — the  Other  Girl  is  mine," 
said  Captain  Nicholson.  It  was  queer 
the  morbid  hold  the  phrase  took  on  him. 
Women  had  sated  him  with  favors  too 
easily  won;  now  this  disembodied 
wraith  gleamed  with  a  springlike 
freshness  on  his  sight.  It  was,  as  in  a 
former  instance,  the  attitude  that  Lila 
had  least  foreseen. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  suddenly  and  reck- 
lessly— the  Other  Girl,  it  appeared,  was 
"still  within  call — "she's  yours — because 
you  made  her.  No  matter  whom  I 
marry  or  where  I  go,  the  Other  Girl  is 
yours.  No  one  else  has  ever  known  her. 
No  one  else  ever  will — she's  yours — " 

She  stood  up  because  her  heart  was 
choking  her,  and  Captain  Nicholson 
stood  up  as  well.  There  in  the  dark, 
with  the  silly  drums  and  trombones 
sounding  from  the  house  behind  them 
and  with  the  sea  snarling  on  the  beach 
before  them,  he  put  his  arms  about  her 
— she  lay  in  them  quietly  enough — and 
kissed  her  on  the  mouth. 

Lila  remembered  that  kiss  on  her 
wedding  day. 

She  went  back  to  Memphis,  of 
course,  and  married  Marshall  Jen- 
nings. It  has  been  a  very  happy  mar- 
riage, as  such  things  go,  but  Lila  has 
never  told  him  of  the  Other  Girl  or  of 
Captain  Nicholson.  The  Other  Girl 
frightened  her,  perhaps — your  own  un- 
suspected possibilities  are  not  always 
the  happiest  things  to  meet. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  possibly  feels, 
and  with  justice,  that  there  may  be 
episodes  in  her  husband's  past — Jen- 
nings is  a  very  average  man — of  which 
she  knows  nothing. 

The  Other  Girl  sleeps,  therefore, 
waiting  for  the  Judgment  Angels. 


SHOE 


THE  Florsheim 
Shoe  is  built 
on  comfort  lines 
with  style  in  every 
detail  —  ready  to 
wear,  no  breaking- 
in,  ease  from  first 
to  last  day's  wear. 

A  Style  for  Every  Taste 

$5  to  $7 
Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 

"Styles  of  the 
Times"  free 
booklet  —  on 
request. 

The 
Florsheim 
Shoe  Co. 

Chicago, 
U.  S.  A. 

The  Banker 
— Kid  or 
Kangaroo — 
full  round 
— low  heel. 
Style  1952. 


''Little  Guard'' 

the 
new 

gives  a  quick,  smooth,  clean  shave. 


Like  ail 

Torrey 

razors,  this  new 
safety  has  the 
perfect  shaving 
edge.   Hold  like  any 
other    real    razor — it's 
two-thirds    size.  Has 
reversible     safety  guard. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  Torrey 
razors,   write   us;    we'll  tell 
iM^I    vou  where  to  get  them.   Ask  for 
'^^n    Free  Booklet,  "How  to  Shave." 

The  new  Torrey  Hon- 
ing Strop  has  no  eoual. 
THE  J.  R.  TORREY  RAZOR  COMPANY 
Dept.  C,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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your  copy  of  the 
free  booklet 
aboutDr.Eliot's 
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HARVARD 
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see  page  3  3. 
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Places  like  this 
msd^e  Criminals 

Society  trains  criminals  as  care- 
fully as  it  does  lawyers  or  doctors — 
and  graduates  more  of  them. 
There  will  always  be  criminals  as 
long  as  the  training  schools  of  crime 
exist— rum  holes,  prisons,  opium 
joints  and  gang-infested  street 
corners. 

Any  criminal  is  a  menace:  anyone — 
you — may  be  Ills  victim.  XA'hat  protec- 
tion have  you:  The  law  .>  It  punishes 
liut  rarelv  prevents  crime.  The  Police.' 
rhe\  cannot  be  everywhere. 

Between  you  and  the  criminal  there  is 
but  one  certain  barrier— your  own  readi- 
ness to  defend  yourself  and  your  family 
against  felonious  aggression.     In  tlie 

IVER  Johnson 

Aulomatic  Revolver 

are  combined,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  accu- 
racy, dependability  and  absolute  safety. 
In  unslcille<l  or  nervous  hands  it  is  safe  — 
it  cannot  l)e  accidentally  discharged  — 
vou  ran  Hammer  the  Hammer. 


$6 


at  Hardware  and 
Spirting  Coodg  Storet 


Send  for  oiir  84-paBe  book  which  trlls  all 
about  Iver  Johnson  Kevolvers.  .Sbol  (iimv. 
Bicycles  and  Moiorcyclrs. 


IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 

146  River  Street,  Fitcliburg,  Matt. 
99  Ounbcri  SL,  Htm  York        7 1 7  Market  St..  San  Francisu 


3    a  Day 
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Write  for  CI*  Jewelry  Book 
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ociliyatior,*  wr.at^vr.   V/rifo  twiay-now. 

„H»»0LO  LACKMAH  CO 
12N.  Mi'hw,r,A.r»..l«..|  j;;,,,  Chio„„ 

Quickly  Learned  AT 
HOME  by  the  Or  ieinal 


'i"  r  m  »n— Pr  ch— Edk)  If  h — 
Italian  —  gpanish  ,,,  „„,  ,^i,r  r  lan- 
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CORTINA-PHONl 


BIG  MONEY  FOR  YOU 
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Merry  England 

Continued  from  page  6 

to  try  and  break  through.  It  is  not  too 
late,  as  they  are  on  duty  till  midnight. 
There  is  just  time  to  get  a  black  cloak 
and  rubber-soled  shoes,  and  there  fol- 
lows an  hour  of  the  most  interesting  of 
games,  skulking  in  the  shadow  of 
hedges,  creeping  down  the  darker  side 
of  walls,  waiting  breathlessly  while  the 
sentry's  dark  figure  passes,  and  then 
hurrying  swiftly  on  to  make  ground 
before  he  turns  upon  his  beat.  No 
need  to  recount  the  successive  stages 
of  my  venture,  save  that  last  one  which 
found  me  discovered  and  challenged 
when  I  was  but  a  few  yards  from  the 
very  heart  of  the  defenses. 

And  so,  long  after  midnight,  to  bed. 
The  window  of  my  bedroom  is  open, 
and  as  I  take  a  last  look  out  at  the 
starry  sky  I  hear  far  off  the  same  dull 
throbbing  roar  with  which  the  day  be- 
gan. It  is  the  guns  of  Flanders,  call- 
ing, calling,  with  their  terrible  voices, 
to  me,  to  you,  to  all  of  us,  to  be  up  and 
ready  for  what  the  future  may  send. 


Vaccination 

BY  JOHN  B.  HUBER,  M.  D. 

BEFORE  Jenner  put  vaccination  on 
and  showed  how  to  take  smallpox 
off  the  map  of  civilization,  whole  na- 
tions were  decimated  by  this  virulent 
infection,  whole  cities  were  depopulated, 
whole  towns  and  villages  wiped  entirely 
out  of  existence.  Public  officials  divided 
the  people  into  those  who  had  had, 
those  having,  and  those  going  to  have 
smallpox.  One  in  four  sufferers  died; 
of  the  survivors  many  were  hideously 
blinded.  In  Johnson's  and  his  Boswell's 
time  every  other  adult  met  on  the  thor- 
oughfares was  pock-marked ;  nor  did 
this  variola  respect  royalty  and  the 
quality  any  more  than  it  did  the  com- 
mon people.  Such  is  the  before-picture. 
Look  now  on  the  after-picture.  For 
example,  since  Germany  adopted  com- 
pulsory vaccination  she  has  during  long 
periods  not  had  a  single  smallpox  case 
among  her  sixty-odd  million  of  people; 
and  Greater  New  York,  which  has  a 
thoroughly  efficient  Health  Department, 
had  in  1913,  despite  its  fifty-six  or  more 
varieties  of  immigrants,  just  one  small- 
pox death.  Ponderous  tomes  of  statis- 
tics are  to  the  same  effect. 

But  cannot  smallpox  be  avoided  in 
any  other  way — isolation,  notification, 
disinfection,  and  quarantine?  Yes, 
these  measui'es  help;  but  a  superabun- 
dance of  fateful  experience  has  shown 
that  they  will  simply  not  take  the  place 
of  vaccination. 

Is  vaccination  dangerous?  The  dan- 
gers here  are  infinitesimal  by  compari- 
son with  what  this  measure  shields  us 
from.  Anyone  refusing  to  see  this 
point  lacks  perspective  and  a  sense  of 
proportion.  All  surgery  has  elements 
of  danger;  so  has  a  pin  prick  or  a 
razor  scratch.  Walking  along  a  coun- 
try road  these  days  is  a  thousandfold 
more  dangerous  than  vaccination.  Our 
do;;tors  vaccinated  three  and  a  half 
million  Filipinos  without  a  single  death 
or  any  postvaccinal  complication.  Prac- 
tically all  conceivable  danger  comes  not 
with  but  aftei'  this  slight  operation : 
from  uncleanliness  and  the  lack  of 
proper  precautions.  And  it  is  not  true, 
as  has  been  maintained,  that  tetanus 
germs  are  to  be  or  have  been  found  in 
the  virus  used  for  vaccinations.  Obey 
your  doctor,  or  follow  the  rules  of  your 
health  department  (sent  you  on  re- 
quest), and  there  will  be  no  danger. 

But  i.s  vaccination  needed  nowadays 
when  there  is  so  little  smallpox?  There 
is  now  so  little  of  this  disease  because 
our  health  departments,  being  eternally 
vigilant,  are  constantly  demonstrating 
the  efficacy  of  vaccination  when  epi- 
demics threaten.  Beside.s,  one  of  the 
mo.st  gruesome  facts  about  smallpox  is 
its  periodicity:  it  has  had  its  lessened 
prevalence  when  the  supply  of  the  sus- 
ceptible human  material  was  exhausted, 
only  to  thrive  anew  with  the  fresh  gen- 
erations. Thus,  from  1H93  to  1897,  small- 
pox killed  off  340,520  in  sixteen  coun- 
tries— 275,000  in  Russia  alone — sim- 
ply because  vaccination  was  no  longer 
deemed  necessary.  Let  us,  then,  not  be 
bold  against  an  absent  danger,  nor  de- 
spise the  antidote  while  one  has  no  pain- 
ful experience  of  the  bane. 

When,  at  the  reopening  of  public 
schools,  the  authorities  require  new 
pupil.s  to  be  vaccinated,  parents,  for 
their  own  safety  and  that  of  their  com- 
munities, should  meet  this  salutary  re- 
quirement without  misgiving. 
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Do  you  have  weak  arclies  ? 
Then  you  need  the  F  oster 
Orthopedic  Heel  wliich 
gives  that  extra  support 
where  needed.  Especially 
valuable  to  policemen,  nio- 
lormen,  conductors,  Hoor 
walkers  and  all  who  are  on 
their  feet  a  great  deal.  75c 
attached  at  your  dealer's — 
or  sent  postpaid  upon  n- 
ceipt  of  50c.  and  outline  <if 
your  heel. 


CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

There's  a  treat  in  store  for  you 
the  moment  you  have  Cat's  Paw 
Heels  attached  to  your  shoes. 

Gives  your  step  the  safe,  buoyant 
lightness  of  the  trained  athlete. 

The  Foster  Friction  Plug  prevents 
slipping  on  wet  sidewalks  and  icy 
surfaces  —  makes  the  heels  wear 
longer,  too. 

No  holes  to  track  mud  and  dirt. 

They  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind 
—  and  they  are  easy  to  find — ail  dealers- 
50  cents  attached    black  or  tan. 

Get  a  pair  today. 

THE  FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 
105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

OrlglnatorB  and  Patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Flag  which  prevents  slipping. 


CoUier^s  Washington  Bureau 

will  furnish  to  Collier  readers  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation on  any  subject  for  which  Washington 
is  headquarters. 

This  service  is  of  inestimable  value  to  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers  and  retailers;  to  lawyers, 
doctors  and  teachers.  In  a  word,  to  business  and 
professional  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Make  use  of  our  Washington  office.  Write  us 
upon  any  subject  about  which  you  have  reason  to 
believe  we  can  be  of  help.  Write  us  as  often  as  you 
like.    No  charge  to  the  subscribers  of  Collier's. 

Collier  s  Washington  Bureau 
Dept.  I,  1121  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PLAYING  CARDS 


For  Social  Play 

Not  to  know  ConKroBfl  Plnv- 
lni{  Carili4  iu  to  deny  onosulf 
u  thotiHand  ploueures. 
Alr.CluhlaD  rinl.h    CInb  Inilcies 
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PLAY/NG  CARDS 


Bicycle  riru'lnu  Cards  are  knov  o 
anil  used  the  World  over. 


For  General  Play         ^  .9 

Every  uhy  halh  a  wherefore.  ^ /*lC 


iTorj  or  Alr-i'ubloD  Flolnh 
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//  was  a  igib  Cole  S,  (nvncd  and  driven  by  Mr.  Oscar 
1 1  ^eJiage,  a  proviincnt  Cincinnati  man  iif acturcr,  iliai  set  t  he 
new  i;;asoline  mileage  record  in  the  eiglit-cylinder  field  by 
negotiating  j2j  miles  over  rain-drenched  Ohio  roads  on  six 
and  one-guar  tergal  Ions  of  gasoline— an  aver  age  of  2omiles 
to  the  gallon  of  gasoline  consumed.  JVo  special  adjustments 
of  any  hind  were  made,  and  it  was  a  stock  car  throughout, 
Jn  goo  miles  of  travel  only  one  and  one-half  gallons  of  oil 
were  consuiiied  —  an  average  of  6oo  miles  to  the  gallon. 


The  Standardized  Car 

Multiple  Cylinder 
Character 

Power  —  Performance  —  Economy  —  that's 
what  you  want  in  a  motoi-  car,  and  that's 
wliat  you  get  in  the  Cole  8.  It  is  a  car 
tliat  has  cliaracter  —  an  individuahty  that 
makes  it  distinctive. 

The  Cole  8  does  not  simply  belong  to  the 
multiple  cylinder  class  ;  it  is  a  leader  in 
that  field  —  the  active,  tang:ible  example  of 
just  how  much  multiple  cylinder  efficiency 
really  means.  And  its  performance  in 
the  hands  of  users  everywhere  has  pr<wed 
its  unquestionalile  worth. 


$1785  f.  o.  b.  factory 


The  Second  Awakening  of  Memphis 

BY  C.  C.  KIRKPATRICK 
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The  Plattsburg  Idea 

BY 

Richard  Harding  Davis 

No  American  citizen  should 
fail  to  read  this  inspiring  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Davis,  who  was 
himself  a  member  of  the  first 
camp  conducted  under  Gen- 
eral Wood.  It  is  an  article 
to  enjoy,  to  smile  over,  and 
to  make  Americans  proud. 
Look  for  it  in  next  week's 

Cii  •  ^^''^^^ 
olliers 
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THE  Business  Men's  Club  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  has  begun  a  work  fraught  with 
big  possibilities  in  city  development. 

A  dozen  years  ago  this  same  organi- 
zation had  a  vision  of  a  bigger,  better 
Memphis.  It  raised  money  to  advertise 
the  city  as  a  manufacturing  and  jobbing 
center.  "Memphis  Holds  the  Reins  in 
Dixie"  was  its  slogan.  Then  the  sleepy 
old  river  town  woke  up  and  was  trans- 
formed into  a  beautiful  modern  city. 
Naturally  her  population  showed  a  big 
gain  in  the  next  decade,  jumping  from 
(54,495  in  1890  to  131,105  in  1910. 

Meantime,  no  unusual  efforts  were 
being  made  to  better  the  surrounding 
agricultural  resources.  The  city  fac- 
tory was  securing  more  attention  and 
greater  assistance  than  the  farm  fac- 
tory, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Memphis  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
richest  lands  in  Dixie. 

Now  behold  the  second  awakening  of 
Memphis.  A  new  vision  has  come  to  the 
really  big  men  of  that  city.  Bankers 
and  business  men  have  evolved  a  new 
slogan:  "Make  the  Farm  Factory  Pay 
Everywhere  in  our  Trade  Territory  and 
Memphis  Will  Permanently  Prosper." 
How  to  do  it?  "Why,  we  will  raise  a 
big  fund  just  as  we  did  a  few  years  ago 
for  industrial  development,"  these  men 
with  a  vision  said.  And  in  a  fortnight 
it  was  done. 


The  next  job  was  to  get  the  right  man 
to  direct  this  important  work.  It  was 
not  an  easy  task,  but,  realizing  that  big 
jobs  require  big  men,  Memphis  sent  out 
committees  of  her  business  men  in  quest 
of  light.  They  came  to  Chicago  and  at 
once  sought  out  P.  G.  Holden,  the  man 
who  had  directed  the  big  campaigns  in 
Southern  States  during  the  past  year, 
urging  the  South  to  "Feed  Herself." 
With  Holden's  help  the  man  was 
found. 

The  newly  found  man  had  both  theory 
and  practice,  with  years  of  experience 
as  a  practical  farmer,  as  an  agricul- 
tural-college professor,  and  as  agricul- 
tural adviser  of  one  of  the  great  rail- 
road systems  of  the  West.  It  was  said 
that  Memphis  could  not  pay  him  enough 
to  get  him  away  from  his  big  railroad 
position,  but  after  him  they  went  and 
never  let  up  until  they  landed  Professor 
H.  M.  Cottrell,  agricultural  commis- 
sioner of  the  Rock  Island  Lines.  So 
from  September  1,  1915,  Memphis  has 
had  as  director  of  its  newly  created 
Farm  Bureau  a  tried  and  successful 
man  who  commands  the  highest  salary 
paid  to  any  agriculturist  in  the  South. 
Cottrell  is  a  tireless  worker  and  he  un- 
derstands the  problems  of  both  farmer 
and  business  man.  The  second  awaken- 
ing of  Memphis  promises  to  be  even 
greater  than  the  first. 


The  Last  of  the  Golf  Barons 
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coming  along  in  golf  by  eliminating  the 
veteran  campaigner  and  ex-Amateur 
Champion  Bill  Fownes  on  one  day,  and 
by  playing  cool,  courageous,  and  intelli- 
gent golf  against  Ouimet  the  next. 

It  was  a  worthy  tribute  for  the 
youngsters  that  the  two  leading  golf 
barons  should  fall  only  five  minutes 
apart,  one  cudgeled  out  by  a  young 
Easterner,  the  other  by  a  young  West- 
erner, with  both  on  the  short  side  of 
22,  who  fought  pluckily  along  when  they 
were  down  to  men  conceded  to  be  their 
masters  in  experience  and  skill. 

To  show  again  how  the  hitherto  over- 
looked in  American  golf  are  coming 
forward  in  this  last  tournament,  there 
were  no  less  than  five  champions  and 
ex-champions,  starting  with  Byers,  who 
won  in  1906;  Travers,  who  won  in  1907, 
1908,  1912,  and  1913;  Gardner,  who  won 
in  1909,  Fownes,  who  won  in  1910;  and 
Ouimet,  who  won  in  1914.  Every  win- 
ner for  ten  years  was  represented,  and 
yet  four  of  the  five  fell  before  three 
youngsters  who  had  never  been  figured 
in  the  running,  had  never  passed  the 
first  round  in  an  amateur  title  match. 

Gardner  and  the  Veterans 

IF  we  were  called  upon  to  mention 
the  two  best  all-around  tournament 
golfers  in  the  land,  our  choice  would 
still  be  Jerome  D.  Travers  of  Upper 
Montclair  and  Francis  Ouimet  of  Wood- 
land. Their  general  averages  would 
award  them  this  leadership.  And  yet 
Robert  A.  Gardner  of  Hinsdale,  the  new 
champion,  must  be  ranked  close  upon  a 
par  with  this  pair,  and  he  must  also  be 
entered  as  the  Western  member  of  the 
Big  Three  in  golf — one  of  the  barons 
to  be  ranged  with.  Travers  and  Ouimet 
against  the  field  next  year.  Gardner 
takes  the  place  of  Chick  Evans,  not  be- 
cause he  is  the  better  shot  maker,  but 
because  he  has  won  two  championships 
where  Chick  has  yet  to  win  his  first. 
If  Gardner  had  the  opportunity,  he 
would  be  below  no  golfer  in  the  country. 

A  comparison  of  these  three,  as 
shown  by  their  work  through  various 
tournaments  and  at  Detroit,  makes 
for  an  interesting  study  in  golf  hu- 
manity. 

Gardner  is  from  10  to  20  yards  be- 
yond either  from  the  tee,  and  with  that 
terrific  leverage  his  old  pole-vaulting 
days  developed  can  get  as  far  with  a 
half  iron  as  the  other  two  get  with  a 
three-quarter  wallop.  He  also  gets  his 
distance  with  less  effort,  which  leaves 
him  in  better  physical  shape.  He  isn't 
quite  as  good  at  back  spinning  a  high 
pitch  to  the  green,  and  he  isn't  quite  as 
steady  a  putter,  but  under  fire  he  can 
hold  his  own. 

All  three  have  rare  golfing  tempera- 
ments, and  yet  all  three  are  unlike. 
Ouimet,  of  the  three,  is  the  more  placid, 
the  less  inclined  to  worry.  Travers, 
while  a  trifle  more  high-strung  than 
even  Gardner,  has  more  of  the  grim 


determination  and  unwavering  concen- 
tration in  his  work.  Gardner,  up 
against  a  hard  battle,  has  the  old  Yale 
spirit — the  spirit  developed  in  tradition 
by  Hinkey,  Butterworth,  Shevlin,  and 
many  others,  which  acknowledges  no  de- 
feat until  the  full  returns  are  in  and 
the  scrap  is  over.  Here  is  one  test  of 
Gardner's  ability  to  meet  the  issue  upon 
the  edge  of  defeat.  In  his  match 
against  Max  Marston  he  was  3  down 
and  5  to  play.  On  these  last  five  holes 
he  had  the  following  shots  to  play  in 
turn,  where  a  slip  or  a  break  at  any  one 
point  would  have  meant  defeat: 

(1)  A  full  iron  to  a  well-trapped 
green  212  yards  away.  (2)  A  12-foot 
putt  across  a  fast,  sloping  green.  (3) 
A  high  mashie  niblick  over  a  deep  trap. 
(4)  A  full  iron  from  the  rough  to  a 
green  185  yards  away.  (5)  A  4-foot 
approach  putt  over  one  of  the  most 
deceptive  greens  on  the  course.  (6)  A 
half  iron  to  a  pin  placed  within  10 
feet  of  a  deep  trap  where  he  was  forced 
to  take  the  chance,  being  1  down  and 
1  to  play. 

The  slightest  quiver  at  any  part  here 
would  have  meant  certain  defeat.  And 
yet,  knowing  this,  fighting  an  uphill 
battle,  the  new  title  holder  went  the 
route  through  the  stretch  without  the 
slightest  sign  of  breaking.  He  was 
down  all  through  the.  heartbreaking 
rally,  but  he  hung  on,  waiting  for  the 
one  slip  that  would  give  him  his  chance 
— and  when  it  came  his  pluck  and  his 
skill  had  left  him  in  position  to  dive 
headlong  through  the  opening  to  victory. 

The  Great  Four-Baller 

THE  Country  Club  at  Detroit  enjoyed 
another  distinction  apart  from  that 
of  having  conducted  the  most  successful 
amateur  golf  championship  ever  held 
in  America.  To  round  out  a  complete 
winner,  the  keenness  of  Roy  W.  Chapin 
brought  about  our  most  interesting 
single-match  study. 

In  this  superclimax,  which  brought 
together  Bob  Gardner  and  Chick  Evans, 
representing  the  West,  against  Jerry 
Travers  and  Francis  Ouimet,  uphold- 
ing the  East,  American  amateur  golf 
was  showTi  at  its  best.  In  this  match 
it  was  again  clearly  proved  that  from 
the  tee  up  to  the  green  Chick  Evans 
is  beyond  the  field.  Evans  not  only 
returned  a  72  with  the  course  at  its 
hardest  and  its  longest,  four  strokes  be- 
yond the  next  best  man,  but  on  shot 
after  shot  he  was  many  feet  closer  to 
the  pin  on  his  second  than  the  best  of 
the  other  three.  Even  with  a  72  he 
missed  five  putts  at  6  feet  or  less,  three 
of  these  being  less  than  4  feet  away. 
Evans  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that,  while 
as  good  from  the  tee  and  as  good  as 
the  best  of  the  other  three  wath  the  full 
iron,  he  was  master  of  them  all  with 
the  mashie  or  mashie  niblick  pitch  up 
to  the  cup.  This  was  shown  not  only 
in  the  results  obtained,  but  in  the  bet- 
ter style,  in  the  more  perfect  rhythm 
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New  Plan  Save^' 
GarageBii]rer550% 


The    Sterling   System    has    entered  the 
garage-building  field. 

Th'S  means  by  far  the  lowest  prices  ever  offered. 
Herett.fore  private  garages  have  sold  at  around  $80  and 
up.    Now*  a  better  design  costs  but  half!   And  this  price 
includes  new  features  which  save  all  labor  expense. 

No  Workmen  Needed — Build 
It  Yourself  In  3  Hours 

Xoprofe^'tioiiitl  workmen  are  ne<filf<(  lo  |im  up  y<iiir8lfrlhn,' 
G«rmtre.  Sittety-Jirr  p^rr^nto  f  Ih^  u^A-k  w  'Inif  inourMiUK.  E««-li 
part  ronitf!*  m^fur^l,  rnvvd.  jittnl  mihI  i-hftuhj  m'trk-^'l.  All 
yon  <lii  ii»  to  H'tU  Iheiu  lo^fthrt:  Pnsitively  lio  touls  n<T<li->l 
exi'fpt  a  liainnipr  (We  fiiriiisli  tlmt  free!).  You  p«i:  fn^ity 
rrert  it  yourself  ttie  same  'lay  or  in  tw"  spHre  evt'iiin-  — 
ouly  thn-?  b.'tir^  all  t..I.l. 

No  Extras  To  Buy — Our 
Price  Includes  Everything 

We  not  rm  »  cut  «n.l  tit  mil  p*rt^  Km  I.imisli  in  a.Miti  n  t.>  il.e  l.iin'  rr, 
ai!  Koofln*.  Hardware.  Glass,  :>asi..  Hiiize?.  N»(!s.  l^-vk^  an.l  t«..  C.au  .  !' 
Pa^nt  lo  match  jour  building.    \\\  Ur  S+l..'-". 

The  Sterliai^  is  a  Tcry  handsome  Oarage,  praciietl  in  errry  v-mj — 
"dead  easy  "  to  pot  up— go'd  at  a  rroTd -IrTtakine  jiricr. 


Write! 


»Ter  heforr.  m  our  opraiun.  hate 
Mcb  remarlcable  ganrv  valtttrS  been 
otfovd.  Wbeo  j-.ti  WW  tb«  lanr 
pbotas.  complete  deKri^tioiis  and 
prim  iti««i)  io  our  oev  Folder  we 
are  conSdrat  jou  wiU 
Addresa  a  caxd  dow  for  folder.  Don't  buy 


Prices 
8  I  M-compiete  $44.50 
8x18-    "  -$54.50 
10  X  20-    "  —$62.00 
etc 

r  build  until  T.-ufftit.  Hrltft.j.(ai 


INTERNATIONAL  WLL  ft  TIMBER  CO..  W.7  Bay  City.  Mich. 


System-built  Garages 


ZINOLI 

(non-poiJ-onoux  ) 

is-  the  only 
O^zinc  painl 

—  afl  Zinc,  *' Arnold-ized  "     no  lead.     Prepared  by 
the  Arnold  secret  process  for  outside   use.  Lasts 
twice  as  long.    Doesn't  fade.    Always  stays  glossy. 
Costs  no  more.    The  real  paint  wonder  of  all  time. 
Use   it  this  Fall 
Oor  Certified  Painters  Icoow  best  how  to  put  Zinolin 
on    nod  will  not  sahslitate.    Write  os  for  iheir 
oamet  in  yonr  town  and  foil  particolart  today. 

KEYSTONE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

>.   H.    tItMII.I).  Fro«i.|cnl 

1511  Keystona  BIdg  .  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

IT  A  If  P  in  addition  to  resident 
n  V/ill  Li  offers  also  instruc- 

tion by  corresix>ndence. 

STUDY  F«-'le«-i1««l'n.  z^,., 
JlUl/1        formation  address        T  ijl 

241k  T..,     u  of  c.  i-Dir.  A)  CMcjo.  III. 


Wear  It  a  Week 
At  Our  Expense 

We  will  genrj  yoo  a  tr'  rnjine  lU-\inn 
JewH  Mt  in  ftolld  gold  for  a  whole 

w««k'«  fr*^  tnwl  *>in-i[,fkr'  If.  wifh  fi  di»- 
mon4  in  bnlliar,'-*  t.uf.t^i-nn  and  b^aut/. 
If  roQ  can  ty-li  <jitr<>r<>rirA,  n^-nd  it 

back  Wrtte  Today  for  N«w  Jewelry 
•ook.  S'tt  illiiMf  rariori)!  of  the  exqaiftito 
K«a)a     No  '-t.liif»'i',r,i*     The  bo<*k  It  free. 

JOHN  A.  STERLING  ft  SON 
2367  Ward  Building  Chle««o 


Offars  You  Success 


at  larit'; 


•<]  Law- 


hnm"  hy  rr.ail  in  iip«r»)  tim<-  \ty  our 

 mmplifipfl  mpthOff.  (><urB*;  wrlltori 

»,  BKr;O.MK  AN  1,1,  H.  (><ur«r  tri  parcn  you 
eqn»r'-fl  in  bar  cxamirisliuiiii,  W«  (fuarJirttz-n 
I  iiuf<:<  Ji«fi,l.    f>.rnpl.;t/:         r.ibrary  Fuminhc-d 


irpCC' COMPLETE  COURSE 
rilCitlN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 


WrifA  t'.T  t^rui.  '  r.i-ryil.iT.i  r, 

Ul»lIo  Eztranea  Uairersitr, 


by  l>r. 
„  Fr<-<l<r- 
able  offer. 


Dept.  F-g06,  Chic«<o,  II.'. 


Learn  to  Stuff  Birds     f".':*':,  1 

«rl, -..iiy  I.Hrr,..|  ,f  l,.,Tf,r.,  BIk  ProlltS,  S,iv  y.,.ir  I 
IropM..    ro-  ..r«i.-  y..ur  l,»,in»,   «•»  r^H<-h  in-u,  wi.ii.i.ii, 

•"rT'lyna  l  WritcforFreeBooktr,.!,-/.  N  W. School 
n  T»xld«Tmy,  23»7  Elwood  Bldt;  ,  Omaiha.  Neb. 


IRISH  MAKE-UP 


M    (i»  1>I  Vv'i'.!. 
.•/<  r  VVhUbcr-, 
l'i|"f'.r»l,lm.  s<'nH 
I  '•<■  2,    'r«ifi|.-   for  .oi„,.|,.t,.  r,l«l,„/  of  Wl/-, 
.1  H.kA  |-,,   «,r.rlal:    ..I..,   "Arl   of        k  iiiir  ■ 

e   TKADEMORE  COMPAHY.      TOLEDO.  OHIO 


he  *mployed  in  making  the  stroke.  In 
this  round  he  left  himself  little  hard 
puling  to  handle,  an^  in  this  vein  he 
is  unbeatable. 

It  is  only  when  complete  concentra- 
tion, requiring  a  nervous  system  under 
full  and  complete  control  for  the  deli- 
cate work  around  the  green,  is  needed 
that  Evans  falls  below  Travers,  Ouimet, 
Gardner,  Sawyer,  and  many  others. 

A  Future  of  Upsets 

SO,  judging  by  the  results  in  both  golf  j 
and  tennis  as  displayed  in  the  cham-  i 
pionship  matches,  we  are  now  facing  a  i 
future  of  upsets  from  year  to  year. 
This  does  not  mean  that  no  favorite 
will  win  again.    But  it  means  that  each 
year    one    or    two    favorites    will  be 
dropped  by  some  newcomer  or  by  some 
youngster  yet  outside  the  championship 
"border — and  it  also  means  the  ultimate 
winner  must  have  luck  as  well  as  skill 
and  courage. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  there  were 
only  four  names  mentioned  in  any  po- 
lite chitchat  that  took  in  golf  and  ten- 
nis. They  were  Travers  and  Ouimet, 
McLoughlin  and  Williams.  Yet  to-day 
two  young  Westerners,  Johnston  from 
California  and  Gardner  from  Illinois, 
overlooked  in  the  buzz  of  summer  con- 
versation, sit  alone  in  the  high  amateur 
places.  Every  year  or  two  now  will 
add  new  ex-champions  to  an  already 
growing  list,  and  the  time  is  almost  at 
hand  when  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of 
names,  but  of  which  man  among  a  cer- 
tain ten  or  twelve  in  either  sport  will 
be  at  the  top  of  his  game  for  the  cham- 
pionship week. 

As  it  stands  the  East,  holding  both 
championships,  has  lost  both,  which 
shows  that  the  amazing  development 
hasn't  been  located  in  one  lone  spot. 

There  are  a  million  playing  golf  in 
this  country,  and  there  are  a  million 
or  more  playing  tennis.  And  the  aver- 
age American  who  goes  in  for  a  game 
goes  in  head  over  heels,  anxious  to  win 
and  keen  to  get  along.  Also  the  aver- 
age American  makes  a  study  of  his 
specialty,  and  from  these  two  vast  fields 
of  talent  it  requires  no  record  prophecy 
to  figure  out  a  greatly  increasing  effi- 
ciency, even  more  so  in  a  year  or  two 
than  even  Detroit  and  Forest  Hills  were 
able  to  show.  And,  according  to  the 
ruling  barons  of  play — Travers,  Oui- 
met, Evans,  McLoughlin,  and  Williams 
— this  increased  efficiency  over  past 
years  was  ouite  enough  for  a  starter. 
Quite  enough  with  perhaps  a  bare  inch 
or  two  to  spare. 

No  golf  leader  knows  now  upon  what 
day  he  will  step  out  against  some 
youngster — some  Phil  Carter  or  Max 
Mar.ston  or  Jimmy  Standish  or  Howard 
Lee — and  find  himself  grappling  with 
a  72  or  a  73  or  a  71 — with  a  burden 
several  strokes  greater  than  he  can 
carry.  And,  knowing  this,  the  psy- 
chology that  once  favored  the  veterans 
has  shifted  in  favor  of  the  youngsters. 
Each  youngster  will  now  be  out  after 
a  scalp,  while  each  champion  will  be 
wondering  whence  the  next  rude  blow 
will  fall. 

For  the  length  of  the  road  that  leads 
to  a  championship  height  has  been 
doubled  in  the  last  year  or  so,  and  it 
will  get  longer  and  harder  and  rockier. 
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The  beauty  and  comfort  and 
dignity  you  look  for  in  an 
enclosed  car. 


Tlie  touring  car  and  the  roadster  converted 
into  Winter  cars  by  means  of  demount- 
able, electrically- lighted,  cloth  -  upholstered 
tops.  Designed  and  built  especially  for  these 
cars — retaining  and  emphasizing  the  grace 
and   beauty   for   whicti    they    are  noted. 


The  motor  is  3t-'-35  horsepower 
The  price  of  the  Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster 
complete,  including  regular  mohair  top, 
is  $950  f  o.  b.  Detroit  I 
Canadian  price  $1335  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 


Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 

proprietor  of  hig-payiiig  .\nuisemeMt  Uii.sincss,  operating  'I'en-T'innet.  "world's 
greatest  bowling  gamf,"   .Mso  enjuy  local  salesman's  commission.   N'cw.  fascinating! 
ntirely  automatic    no  u|)l<eep  expense  or  pin  boys— just  someone 
to  take  in  money.     ICverybody  plays     men,  women,  children. 
X'aluable  premiums    we  furnish  coupons.    Alleys  38  to  50  feet 
long.    Installed  in  ans'  room  in  half-day.   W  rite  today  for  catalog 
and  agent's  prices.    Sec  w  liat  you  can  make  on  small  investment. 
THE  TEN-PINNET  COMPANY,  26  Van  Buren  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Bulb  Catalogue 

gEND  foi  ynur 
copy.  Our  Inilhs 
lire  full  size,  true  to  iiaiiu" 
aiul  -very  beautiful.  We 
liavc*  a  really  wontterful  asM'tt. 
int'iit  of  66  of  cur  choicest  bulb- 
tor  $1.00.  You  may  5end  a  dollar 
hill  pi  nried  to  \  our  rjrder  at  uur  r  i>k . 

To  tluise  who  Uive  flowers  arul 
"yrowiui:  rliiiiKs."  niir  Bulb  Car- 
alouue  will  ill-  a  rpvclaliori.  Sernl 
for  it  loilav. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 
53S  Uarclay  St.,  through  to  94  Park  Place.  New  York 


p    Learn  a  Paying  Profession  * 

rloir   as-onrs  you  a   !;oiiil  iliroine  jiikI  pokI  I  loti  f.o  I  i  fi'. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photu-EDgravinK  and  Three-Color  Work 

Oui    gi-iidu;ites    <^\\\\\    Urge    salaries  We  assist 

them  to  secure  thene  positions.    I.eurn  ln>\v  >oii  t  iiii 

I.  )!■   -u.-f.-Hfiil.       I VriiiH  fUM  -  living  iin-.\|PL-ii[.iM-. 

\\  litf  tnr  .■iitit]..-iit._N(l\V  ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
949  Wabash  Avenue.  Efflngliam.  Illinois 


Banking  BY  Mail  at  4%  Interest 


No  matter  where  you  live  you  can  deposit  your  money  by  mail  and 
have  it  under  your  own  control.  Let  us  send  you  our  free  Booklet 
"F"  felling  all  about  this  large  safe  bank  and  why  we  can  pay  4'' 
ipouncl  interest  on  deposits  of  any  amount  from  $1  to  $10,1 
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MANY  READERS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  JUST  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT.  MAKE  A  PRAC- 
TICE OF   READINC;   AND  ANSWERING   THESE   ADVER TISEMEN  I  S.     THEY  ARE  CLASSIFIED   FOR   YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Real  Estate 


South  Atlantic  Area— ^  An  Empire  Of  Fertile  Lands 

iiiiil  oj)i)ortniiilit'S  Tli-  St^ulxmrd  Air  Liiif  Kuilway  trav- 
erses six  of  tlie  riclicst  Southern  States  fruiti  tlie  tj;reen  fields 
of  Virginia  to  the  orantje  groves  and  ini<l- winter  vejjetablo 
ifHrdens  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Southern  Florida.  Choice 
loejitions  for  frui',  truek,  f^eneral  farniin(j,  stock  raisinjj. 
tiairyinff  and  ixmltry  at  low*  prices  and  within  easy  reach 
ol"  large  markets.  Conibination  of  soil  and  climate  with 
growing  seasons  from  200  lo  lUH  days  affords  a  wide  range 
of  possibilities.  Let  us  direct  you  to  the  section  best  suited 
to  your  purjioses.  Our  bo"ks  of  facts  and  photos  mailed 
fr«.e.  A.sk— .1.  A.  Pride,  General  Industrial  Agent.  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railway,  Suite  0-1,  Norfolk.  Vu. 


Virginia  Farms  $15.00  Per  Acre  And  Up.  Easy 

I  ityinents.  Fruit,  Dairy,  Slock.  31ilti  Clinuite.  I<,ai>c 
Spring  Lambs  for  early  market.  On  Railroad.  Best 
maikets  nearby.  Write  for  farm  lists,  information  and 
N.  &  \V  Rwy.  Homeseeker,  all  Iroe.  V.  H.  LaRaume. 
Agrl.  Agt.,  Norfolk  &  Western  Rwy.,  Room  245,  N.  ;t  W. 
Rhig..  Roanoke,  Va. 

Money-Makins  Farms  Throughout   15  Eastern 

states;  one  acre  to  1  .OTK)  acres.  $  10  ]ier  acre  up;  niati\  wiili 
livestock  ami  tools  included;  big  illusl  rafe't  catalogue  Ircc 
K  A.SlrouI  Farm  Agency.  Staii«)n  fu.  i;  W  -tlth  St..  X.  V. 


NEW  YORK 

$10.00  Cash~$5  00  Per  Month.    An  Investment 

witlu)Ut  a  parallel,  t^tiartcr-acre  plots  suitable  for  i)oiih  i  y. 
fruit  and  vegetable  raising,  eight  miles  from  New  York  Ciiy 
and  the  largest  market  in  the  United  States  for  f  rm  prod- 
uc  s.  Immense  fortunes  aie  l)eing  made  in  celery,  mush- 
rooms, asparagus  and  other  high-priced  table  luxuries. 
10,400  square  eel  of  finest  land  lor  $5.00  per  montli;  total 
price,  $-ir)0.  .tlioo  and  S:r)0.  Tiile  gi  aranteed.  Start  now; 
you  can  lay  the  foundjition  of  a  fortune.  Send  for  photi>- 
graphs  and  maps.  W.  K  aye. Broad  way  Cham  bers.New  York. 


Retail  Store  Wafited 


Wanted  To  Hear  From  Owner  Of  Merchan- 
dise, lianiwari'.  <ii-  soint'  oIIk'I-  ^cuni  runiiirii,'  hnsidfsw. 
O.  O.  Mattson.  (i.'i  Ainlrus  lildsr..  .Miniii  apolis.  Minn. 


Dull  Razor  Blades 


Words  Won  t  Convince  How  Fine  Our  Work  And 

service  are,  sv>  w  e'li  ir-eii;;.-  :i  sjiti-t ,  ))l;iiles  free  ,^  return  in 
Handy  iMailiuii  l\i^e  w  itii  ■■Insi4li'  J-  iu-ls  on  Keslijirpeni  ij;." 
Parker- Warren  Entcineerinij  Lab.,  Hil  r  W.        .St.,  N.  Y. 


Loose  Leaf  Books 


A  New  Loose  Leaf  Memo,  With  40  Sheets  Paper. 

•Sample,  l.'ie.  Gumi  value.  Your  nanu' "11  cnver  in  ;^i'ld  H)e 
exlra.    Liuise  Li'af  H.j..I<  Co..  si  i,,  K.  l:i."itli  SI..  New  York. 


Typewriters,  Ojfice  Supplies 


Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.     Underwoods.  Olivers.  Keminut.oiis.  etc.     '.t  to 
nifrs.  prices.    $1.">  up— rented  an\ where— applying  rent  (in 
price.     Free  Trial.      Installment   payments"  if  desired. 
Write  for  catalogue  121.  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab. 
1892),  31-3li  W.  Lake  St..  Chicago.  111. 


Typewriter  Prices  Smashed.  "Spot  Cash."  Gaerte 

will  save  you  uKuiey.  L.  C.  Smiths.  Oliver^,  Jleminj^tons,  1  n- 
derwoods,  Hoyals,  etc.  Your  choice  of  "lOd  machines  at  SKI 
to,$l.i.  Guaranteed  for  3  years.  Send  today  for  <le.scriptive 
circular.  Dearborn  Typewriter  Kxch..  Dept  97.  Chicucro.Ill. 


Special  Note:    If  You  Want  A  Real  Bargain  In 

a  dandy,  liit^h-class.  substantially  uMiarantccd  rebuilt  type- 
writer of  any  make-  on  lime,  rental  or  Ciisli —write  the  '  ig 
house  today.    Yountr  'l'yi)ewriter  Co.,  Dept  210,  Clnca(;o. 
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Patents 


A   Fortune  To  The  Inventor  Who  Reads  And 

beeds  it.  is  the  possible  vvorLti  of  Ihe  b..ok  we  send  for 
I.e.  iioslage.  Write  us  at  once.  K.  S.  &  A.  li.  Lacey,  Dept. 
C.  Washinuton.  D  C.    Established  ISll'.l. 


Patent  What  You  Invent.    It  May  Be  Valuable. 

W'lile  nie.  No  allornev's  ler  until  patent  is  allowed. 
Kstab.  INS2.  ■■Inventor's  (iiiidi-"  Krei-.  Franklin  II.  Houuh. 
.">:is  l,,ian  .V  Trust  Hldj;..  \Vasbini.'tim.  I).  C. 


Patents  That  Pay.    Proof  Given.    Protect  Your 

Idea  I  Searches.  Advice  and  2  wonderful  books  free  I 
E.  E.  VrcK.mnn      Co..  V,->  F  St..  WasbinBton.  D.  C. 

Illlllllllllllillllllli1llll|{ltlllllllll!|{||ll|{hlililllllll({li;l{ilililllllllllil[|illiiil(lill^ 


Collections 


Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody," 

and  thereby  1  c<illect  .«2ll(l,i|l)(l  yearly  from  honest  debts  all 
over  the  world.  Write  for  the  story  of  "Hen  Hur  and  the 
Hill."  free.  Francis  (i.  Luke.  Confl  Nat'l  Hank  lildif..  Salt 
Lake  City,  I'tiih,  V.  S.  A.    "Some  People  Don't  Like  I's." 


Prill  ting 


Letterheads    1,000.  $2.00;  2,000.  $3. SO;  5.000, 

••^I.")".  i:ood  iriade  bond  p;ipt-i.  ill  pound:  otliei'^  cliartre 
more  for  same  (jualil>  ;  samples  lice,  (iiranl  .lob  ,slii>p. 
Dept.  ,')-L,  (iirard.  Kas. 


Poultry 


Squabs  And  Poultry  For  Profit     Foy's  BiK  Book 

tells  all  about  it.  .Mailed  Flee.  Frank  !■  oy  Poultry 
Faini,  Ho.v  2li,  Clinton,  low.i. 


Busiiiess  Opportunities 


A  Chance  To  Make  Money  -We  Want  A  Brainy 

man  (>r  woman  as  district  m.inayer,  t(»  sell  preserved  fiys. 
You  c!in  make  biy  money  annually.  You  do  not  canvass; 
you  inanafre  a  store,  which  will  be  one  of  a  chain  estab- 
lished by  a  Southern  Co-operative  Fi^  Company,  Will 
send  you  sample  jar  of  preserved  fi(?»  prepaid,  together 
w  ith  detailed  information  on  receipt  of  Hie  in  stumps.  If 
you  mean  business  write  nie.  References  exchaiii^e  l.  M. 
.1.  Gannon,  President,  !Hli  Keystone  H  di;.,  Pittsburt'h,  }'a. 


Managers  Wanted  For  Open  Territcrv  To  Supply 

.\utomobile  trade  and  car  owner  "itli  Kor-Ker  Puncture 
Cure  and  our  other  lines.  Lar)?e  profits— must  finance  ow  n 
iinlers— unusual  propositimi.  Alcemo  MfK.  Co.,  21)  Hridire 
St.,  Newark,  N.,T. 


Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own.  And  Escape 

salaried  drudcery  tor  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opiiortunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  "Pointers"  today.  American  Col- 
lection Service.  51  Slate  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 


Coins  and  Stamps 


Constituti^nalista  Money,  Issued  By  Francisco 

\'illa.  Chief  iif  Northern  .-Vrniy.  (rontainiiiB  Photo  Sr.  Fran- 
cisco Madero,  Ex-President  of  Mexico  (a.ssassinated).  jSMKI 
bill  for  5lic,  or  II  bills.  Sn.'i.llll  pesos  for  S,5.bll.  Collections 
incomplete  without  them  List  other  Mexican  bills  ami 
coins  upon  request  with  ir.  stamps.  Old  Mexi<To  Export 
Co.,  Mills  BuildinR,  Kl  Paso,  Texas, 

llllllIllilillilliMIIIIIMllllllllllllllflllllllllilllllllllllllllllllilllllil^ 


Old  Coins  Wanted 


$50.00  Paid  For  Dollar  1873  S.  Mint;  $2.00  For 

l'.iil4  Proof  Doll  rs;  h'iM)  for  1^53  Quarters,  no  arrows,  etc. 
Watch  your  change.  Many  valuabi  coins  circulating.  It 
may  mean  large  profits  t(»  you.  Send  only  -Ic  for  large  Illus. 
Coin  Circular.    Nunii-niatic  Hank.  Dept.  C.  Ft. Worth. Tex. 

iiiiiiiiiiiniiinniiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiitifliiinniiiiiiiw^^ 


How  to  Efitertain 


Playi,  Vaudeville   Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia- 

logui's.  Spea  ers.  instrel  Ma.  eria  I.  Jokes,  Ueei  tut  ions. 
Tableaux.  Drills.  Musical  I'ieces.  Make  Cp  (ioods.  Large 
Catalog  F'ree.    T.  S.  Deitison  &  Co.,  Dept.  4J.  Chicago. 

II I  ii  iiinitiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiPiiiiiiiiiwiiii)m(UHii;!iuuiiiiii!ini)iw 


Of  Interest  To  Men 


I   Conducted    Government    Examinations  Can 

lielp  you  secure  Hailu  ay.'^Liii  nr  ni  her*  Tavern  me  iit  I'osil  ions. 
I'ri.il  Kxauiinatioii  Fri  e.    Oznient,  12G  K.,  Si.  Lt>nis,  Mo. 


Motion  Picture  Plays 

Writing  Photoplays  &  Stories  Taught  By  EUitor- 

Au  hor  Kstd.  I'.IIU.  Record  of  Success.  .Send  for  Hooklel, 
J'hillips  Scliool.  Hox  iw;,  1777  Hroadway,  N  Y.  C. 
Complete  Photoplay  or  Story  "Market"  lOc  each. 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays:   Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.     Di-vole  all  or  spare  time.     No  cor- 

respondenc  mrse.    Start  work  at  once.    Details  free. 

.\tlas  Publisliini;  Co.,        Atlas  Hldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Every  Person's  Life  Story  Contains  A  Drama. 

Put  yours  in  a  .Moviiii;  Picture  Play.  We  explain  how. 
Write.  Neale,  Box  lln:!.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dept.  (;. 


Photoplays  Wanted.    Big  Prices  Paid.    Send  For 

nnr  Free  book.  How  To  Writ.-  Photoplays.  Enterprise 
Co.,  CS.:!:MS  Lowe  Av.,  Chii.ago. 


Big  Prices  Paid  For  Photoplays.     Detail*  Free 

to  beginners:  no  exjierience  or  correspondence  course 
needetl;  begin  work  now.    Producers  League,  317,  SI. Louis. 

ll!lllllllltllllllllillllNillillllll1llllllllll1lllllll1llll[llllllllllllllllllllll!ll{ll(ll{ll{lllM 


Songwriters 


Songwriter  s     Key   To   Success"    Sent  Free. 

<>et  real  facts  We  revise  poems,  compose  and  arrange 
music,  copyright  and  facilitate  Free  Publication  or  i  iil- 
ri"ht  Sale  tif  songs.  Submit  poems  for  examination 
Knickerbo<  ker  Studios,  .■>I(P  Oaiety  Huilding,  N.  Y.  City. 


Show  Card  Writing 

Free  —  Learn  Show  Card  Writing.    A  Reliable 

course  free  if  jou  purchase  an  assoitment  of  Alpha.  Colors 
to  use  while  practicing.  Particulars  for  stamp.  Alpha 
Ccdor  C  .inpany.  Inc.,  Dept.  C,  HI  K.  12"ith  St.,  New  York 

am  iMiMiiniiiNiniinni  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiN 


Duplicating  Devices 


Our  "Modern"  Duplicator  Yours  For  $2  40. 

No  (Jlue  or  Gelatine.  All  Sizes,  Free  Trial.  :!4l)00  Users. 
.Standard  for  l.i  Years.  llookWjt  Free.  Sole  Mfrs.,  .1.  D. 
Durkin       Keeves  Co.,  339  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Shaving  Outfits 


Geauine  German  Extra  Hollow  Ground  Razor; 

(ieiiuine  horsehide  leatber  at  o  ;  NeveisheJ  brusli:  Col- 
gate's soap  at  les-i  than  uhol.  sale.  Send  flnUar  bill  and 
Hie  t'.  c-.ver  po^.age.    P.  U.  Hox  152.  Nashville.  Ttiin. 


HIGH-GRADE  SALESMEN   AND    AGENTS  ARE   tN    BIG    DEMAND.      TO  TMOS!    WHO  CAN   QUALIFY,   THE   FOLLOWINf;  ADVERTISEMENTS  PRESENT   MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 


Agents  WaJited 


A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

Pure  Spun  Aluminum  Utensils  iid  Speeialiies.  We  turni^h 
free  Jlovint?  Picture  I-an^ern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Seliirig^  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territorj*.  American  AiumiDum  Alfg. 
Co,,  Division  X.  Lemont.  111. 


Htgh-Grade  Salesmen 


Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  Un- 
necessary, Earn  Big  Pay  while  you  leiirn  bv  mail  during 
spare  time,  only  eight  weeks'  time  required,  one  v<x  two 
hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy  work.  Imndreds  of 
good  positions  to  select  from.  Write  today  for  free  book 
"A  Knight  of  the  Grip",  containing  full  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  earn- 
ing Big  Salaries.  Address  Dept.  B-47  National  Salesmen's 
Training  Association.  Chicitgo,  New  York,  San  Francisco. 


Salesmen  Wanted— Just  A  Few  More  Openings 

lefi.  If  you  can  show  us  1'  at  you  are  an  Al  man  niakini: 
vriiall  tou  iis  In  territory  still  ojien.  we  can  show  you  the 
best  side-line  Punch  Board  Proposi  ion  ever  offered.  Spe- 
eial  Territory.  Big  commissions— prompt  commissions- 
repeat  commissions.  Answ  er  quick.  Urove  Mfg.  Co., 
Cottage  Grove,  Chicago,  111. 


Salesmen    We  Will  Pay  You  Well,  Hardenburg*s 

famous  line  of  Leather  G<M)ds,  Diaries,  and  other  Adver- 
tising Specialties.  Prod  net  of  thirty  years'  experiem-e. 
Kasy  sales  satisfied  customers,  big  commissions,  A  serious 
offt-r  for  bust  ing  salesn.en.  No  canvassers.  H.  B.  Harden- 
burg  &  Co.,  fji  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wanted— Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made-to- 

nuMsiire  high  grade  men's  tailored  suits  from  SiMHi  t<' 
i^t'lM^).  You  ran  make  good  money.  Elegant  large  book 
(Uilfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  jiocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
i>andy  Line,  Dept.  A.  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 


Wanted    An  Agency  That  Has  Three  Or  Four 

live-wire  salesnirn.  to  sell  a  eh i iiau  aiT  assurtnieut,  direel 
from  the  manufacturer  to  the  retail  merchant.  Tlie  biggest 
thing  on  earth  for  the  money.  O  ir  lug  commission.s  will 
make  you  rich  if  you  liave  tlie  selling  force.  Write  the  E. 
H.  Sebring  China  ('o,,  of  Sebriiig,  O 


Salesmen:  Pocket  Side  Line.  New  Live  Proposi- 

ti()n,  all  merchants  in  towns  of  PM).O(H)  and  under  want  it. 
Pays  gn.CM)  com.  on  each  sale.  No  collecting,  no  risk  to 
merchant.  We  take  back  unsold  goods,  pjisiest,  biggest 
paying  side  line.   CHnfleld  Mfg.  Co.,2t>S  Sigel  St.,  Chicago. 


We  Will  Pay  Expenses  And  Salary  Or  Commis- 
sion- intrtnincing  King  Butter  Separator.  Produces  finest 
ljutter  froni  cream  or  milk,  sweet  wv  sour,  in  mituites. 
Retails  §5  up.  Write  for  fn-e  sample  and  .salary  proposition. 
De  King  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  ll-O.  Chicago. 


Salesmen    Make  Big  Money  On  Our  Convex 

Portraits  UHc.  Frames  Wm-  Cilass  '-iDc.  Larges'  house  in 
America.  Est.  l-'j  years.  Samples  Free.  The  Culver  Co., 
Box  101,  Weslerville,  O. 


Great  Prof  its.  New  Specialty  For  Merchants.  Sells 

Si:..nn.  your  profit  .«l]0.'J.'..  No  conipetilion.  Exc  Territory. 
Fr.-e  vaniplr-.    Saver>  < 'o  .  Hil  \\  ainw  right.  St.  L-nti-^,  M<>. 


Agents  Wanted 


Every  Household  On  Farm— In  Small  To^*  n  Or 

Suburbs  -where  oil  lamps  are  used,  needs  and  will  buy 
the  won<ierfuI  .\laddin  Alantle  Lamp,  burns  common  coal 
oil  (Kerosene);  givesaligi.t  five  times  as  bright  as  elec- 
tric. Awarded  Gold  Medal  At  San  Francisco  Exposition. 
Hundreds  with  rigs  earning  big  income  without  previous 
experience.  No  cash  requ  red  We  fuinisli  capital  to 
relialde  men.  Writ'-  quick  for  wholesale  jirices.  lerritory 
and  sample  lamp  for  free  trial  Address  \t  arest  Office. 
3Iantle  Lamj)  Co..  5(M  Aladdin  Bldg..  Chicago.  III. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  r>ii4  Thermos  Bldg..  New  York  City. 


Agents.     The   Midget  Vest    Pocket  Garment 

Han  er  sells  sight.  The  most  attractive  proposition 
ev.  r  offered.  No  ct^mpetition.  Article  fully  protected  by 
V.  S.  and  foreign  patents.  Address  The  Silvex  Company, 
Dept.  C.  171  Madiso  i  Ave..  New  York. 


Spot  Cash!    Big  Money  For  Hustlers!  Send 

jiostal  for  biggest  olTer  ever  made.  Kortune  in  it.  No  ex- 
jierience needed.  We  start  you  in  toilet  got)ds  business, 
and  back  you  with  our  capital.  Easy  work  big  pay! 
Sample  ca^e  Free.  Write  Pierce  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Chicago. 


Agents — Snappiest  Household  Line  On  Earth.  Red 

hot  selleis,  steady  repeaters— big  profit.  250  lightweight, 
fast  seJing,  popular  priced  necessities.  Agents  Outfit  free. 
Get  busy — Quick— Write  today.  Postal  will  do.  American 
Products  Co..  H520  American  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  (J. 


Agents— Steady  Income.     Large  Manufacturer 

of  Handkerchie.s  and  Dre.ss  Goods,  etc  .  wishes  re])resen- 
lati^e  ill  e  eh  locality.  Fact(u-y  to  consumer.  Big  protits. 
lionest  goods  Whole  or  spa  re  time  (.'red it  given  Send  for 
part  iculars.  Freeport  Mfg.  Co..  T'i  Main  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Just  Show  Them—The  New  Adjustable  Floor  And 

wall  mops,  dnstiess  dusters  and  sanitary  brushes  Sell  Them- 
selves. Big  hue.  liiL'  I'rtilits.  Agenis  write  Silver-Cham- 
lierlin  Co.,  Maple  St.  i  Boulevard,  Clayton.  N.  J. 


Lit'Ie  G'ant  Lift  And  Force  Pump.  Saves  Plumb- 
ers' bills.  Removes  all  stoppa;ies  in  was.e  pipes.  Absolute 
monoi  oly:  fix  y(m  for  life.  Write  for  our  new  agent's  plan. 
.1.  E.  Kennedy,  Dept.  C.  m  E.  42d  St..  N.  Y. 


Who  Are  You  ?    Prove  It  By  Photo-Identification 

I  in  fine  leather  easel  free  willi  %%m  Accident  Policy: 
))avs  lor  injuries,  sickness,  yearly.  Agents  highest 
eonimissions.    Underwriters.  liUfj  Ins.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


Agents  Of  Ability  And  High  Character  Wanted 

on  a  new  household  article.  Large  profit.  Special  sellimr 
plan  that  pu  Is  results.  Address  Merritt  &  Brock.  to  t.'.t 
'i'cmple  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


Agents  — Everywhere —To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

high  grade  calling  and  business  cards,  Large  profits;  out- 
fit Free.    Formans,  Box  t}9:^  W.  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Agents  To  Sell  "Eureka  Stee!  Ranges  From  Wag- 
ons, on  notes  or  for  casli.  H  g  m<inev  maker  for  live  n  en. 
fnijilogiic  Free.     Knn-ka  St.-i-l  Hang.-  r,...  <.>'F:illon.  Ills. 


Agents  Wanted 


A^enls^Men  And  Women.  To  Sell  Moore  Self 

Wiudiuff  Clothes  Line  and  Reel;  line  winds  tip  autotnat- 
ieall.v,  keeps  cl<-an  and  dr.v,  never  soils  clothes,  never  gets 
tangled;  Used  indoors  and  out;  easy  to  put  up  and  take 
down;  every  good  home  a  sale  at  $1.25  profit  to  you;  4 
sales  a  day  make  .^.5.  We  deliver,  provide  sel.ing  helps, 
collect.  Territorv  going  fast.  Write  today.  Sloore  Drop 
Foming  Co.,  C-lo'ili.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Big  Business  For  Agents— New  Clothes  Washing 

machine.  Fits  set  or  oidiiiary  tuljs.  Sells  for  ,SIO— with 
bi^  percentage  iirofil.  Won  medal.  Panama-Pacific  F,\- 
position.  -Just  tile  thing  f<»r  apartments.  Write  for  prop- 
osition. Home  Devices  Corp..  Bush  Terminal.  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  : -  - 


Something  New.     Sanitary  Cork.     Opens  And 

closes  on  bottle.  For  milk,  litjoor-.  catsup,  etc.  Lasts  a 
lifetime.  Sells  on  sight  in  homes,  stores,  offices,  and  cafes. 
Big  profits.  Sanitary  Cork  Co.,  Department  C,  220  Fifth 
.\ve..  New  York  City. 


Men  And  Women  Earn  Hundreds  Of  Dollars 

yearlydistnbuting  Guaranieed  Husierytrom  mill  toweaier. 
All  or  part  time.  Repeat  orders  insure  permanent  increas- 
ing business.  No  capital  or  exf'ei  ience  needed.  C.  Parker 
Mills,  a?:)?  No.  1.1th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Prosperous  Agent  Is  The   Davis  Agent. 

Wliy?  Our  soap  and  toilet  combinations  i^et  the  moni-y 
with  Huge  profit.  Great  Crew  managers  i  roposition.  He- 
jieut  orders  Galore  :  Worlds  Largest  Factory  Backs  You. 
Write  E.  M.  Davis,  President.  KlM  Davis  l.lclg..  l.'hi<-ago. 


Men  Not  Earning  $1200  Yearly  Should  Get  In 

touch  with  largest  manufacturer  of  Transparent  handled 
Knives  and  Razors  in  V.  S.  We  will  show  you  how  to 
make  more.    Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  lu  Bar  St.,  Canton.  O. 


Vacuum  Cleaner  Men:  You  All  Know  Hugro. 

Kigi.;esi.  v.ic.  factory  in  world.  Best  and  latest  models.  K\\ 
st.vles.  Blue  bird  indoor  and  outdoor  cloihes  reels.  Lowest 
factory  prices.    Hugro  Mfg.  Co..  Warsaw.  Indiana. 


Magic  Ink  Eraser.     No   Blade.     No  Acid.  Re- 

nio\es  ii\k  like  magic.  Sell  like  bre;ul  in  a  famine.  Sam- 
pi.'  lUc.    Sell  2.5c  to  H.ic,    S.Mfg.Co.,  tlB  Warren  St.,  N.Y. 


Free  Sample    Nosplash  Water   Strainers  Sell 

themselves-  n.i  talking  experience  unnecessary.  Profits 
big.    Send  :ic  (mailing  cost  I.    I'.  .\.  Union  Filter  C"..  N.  Y. 


Agents:  Large  Profits.   Free  Samples.  Gold  Sign 

Letters  for  store  and  oftice  windows.  Any  one  can  put  on. 
Big  demand.  Metallic  Letter  Co.,  432  N.  Clark  St.,Ci.icago. 


Advertising  ."^tickers.  Inexpensive  And  Effective 

advertising;  a  uin\ersal  business  help:  splendid  field  f<n- 
;igents.    St.  l.ouisStickerCo.,Dept.C,  w:>  Pin-' St.,  St.  Louis. 


Big  Textile  Mills  Will  Employ  Everywhere  Re- 
liable people  to  lake  orders  for  dress  fabrics,  ht^siery, 
underwear,  sweaters,  waists  and  skirts  from  samples. 
Factory  prices.  Spare  or  all  lime.  No  experience. 
Permanent  Many  making  b!g  money  weekly.  Steadfast 
Mills,  fi8  Remsen  .St„  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Line, 

New  Accident  and  Health  Policy.  S;jtX)0  principal  suni. 
.$ltXI  monthly  for  accident  or  sickness.  All  accidents  and 
sicknesses  covered.  Premium  $10  yearly.  Oiie-hall  above 
benefits  for  $.)  yearly.  Underwriters,  De|)t.B,  Newark,  N,  J. 


Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranieed  tooii  Havorsin  tubes  i  savings  if,  i.  Exceptionally 
large  prnfii>.  Kxcliisive  territory.  Permanent  business. 
C  TL  smart  ,y  t.'o..  -1  Union.  Newark.  N.  V. 


Men  &  Women  To  Handle  Our  Trirlex  Folding 

handbag.  Exclusive  richts  and  territ«)rv.  Write  for  ca'.-i- 
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Beats  the  band  how 
quick  Prince  Albert 
rings  true  to  you ! 

Right  off  the  bat  you'll  enjoy  every  puff  of  a  pipe  or 
makin's  cigarette  that's  packed  with  Prince  Albert ! 
Don't  have  to  be  introduced;  don't  have  to  fire- 
proof your  tongue;  don't  have  to  do  any  old  thing 
but  lay-low  and  hum  and  smoke-smoke-smoke !  The 
patented  process  takes  care  of  that — and  cuts  out 
the  bite  and  parch  !    If  that  listens,  get  this: 

You  take  this  line  of  P.  A.  talk  at  100%  net.  Because 
it  fits  your  taste  like  a  raise  fits  your  exchequer  1  It  cheers 
up  your  smoke-appetite  most  astonishingly — so  chummy, 
so  cool,  so  mild,  so  mellow,  is  every  fragrant  puff  of 

Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

Cut  loose  with  a  dime,  the  price  of  a  tidy  red  tin,  or  a 
nickel  for  a  toppy  red  bag  of  P.  A.  Be  game !  Take  a 
chance  firing  up  your  best  Sunday  jimmy  pipe  with  a 
load,  or  roll  a  makin's  cigarette.  Let  Prince  Albert  sing 
it's  sunny  smoke  song  in  the  language  your  tongue  and 
your  palate  will  know  right  quick !  Give  it  a  real  test- 
out — and  there'll  be  no  doubt  about  Prince  Albert  being 
your  little  old  side-kick  in  the  immediate  future  I 

Men,  get  this  information  mighty  sincere-like.  We  hand 
you  this  Prince  Albert  word  because  it's  right  I  We 
know !    Smokers  all  over  the  nation,  all  over  the  world, 
know  how  good  this  brand  is;  how  much  actual  joy  it 
passes  out  1    Realize,  it  can't  cost 
you  more  than  the  price  of  a  jitney 
ride,  or  a  dime,  for  you  to  prove 
to  your  personal  satisfaction 
that  Prince  Albert  is  absolutely 
all  the  most  ardent  enthusiast 
has  ever  claimed  for  it. 


Captain  Evans's  "Big  Fellow  " 
ago.    It  is  notable  that  all 


THE  Big  Fellow  had  learned  to  look  upon 
a  holiday  as  a  thing  to  dread  in  his  two 
years  of  prison  life.    Once  one  had  followed 
on  the  laggard  heels  of  a  Sunday  and  he 
had  seen  his  mates  break  under  the  cruel 
stress  of  inaction.   In  his  tier  of  eight-foot 
cells  a  boy  had  dropped  on  his  knees  and 
prayed  for  death;  a  "lifer"  had  stretched 
his  arms  above  his  close-cropped  head  and 
blasphemed.    In  those  days  only  the  menace  of 
terrors  of  the  "solitary"  cell.s  had  held  the  Big- 
low  square  to  watch  the  hangings  in  the  prison 
the  Governor  came,  and  baseball  with  him.  This 
white  lines,  marking  the  plajnng  field,  held  them 
day  was  a  thing  to  croon  over 
for  weeks  in  the  steel  cells. 

The  Big  Fellow  knew  little 
else  than  baseball.  Among  the 
many  things  of  which  he  was 
ignorant  was  the  chance  re- 
mark of  the  warden  to  the  Gov- 
ernor a  month  before:  "You've 
heard  of  'Black  Matty,'  the 
negro  pitcher  down  in  the 
Federal  prison  at  Atlanta,  Gov- 
ernor?" the  warden  had  asked. 

The  Governor  had  nodded 
as.sent:  there  was  little  about 
baseball  that  the  Governor  had 
not  heard  of. 

"Well,  the  big  chap  you  .saw 
in  the  blacksmith  .shop  to-day 
could  outpitch  him  eight  games 
out  of  ten.  He's  got  everything. 
Since  you've  been  letting  the  • 
men  play  ball  he's  been  stand- 
ing them  all  on  their  heads. 
Who's  leading  the  Tri-State 
League?" 

"Harrisburg." 

"Bring  them  up  here  and  let 
the  Big  Fellow  have  a  try  at 
them.  He'd  pitch  his  arm  off 
for  you  since  you  gave  the 
men  baseball.  We're  getting  a 
bit  tired  hearing  about  'Black 
Matty,'  anyway." 

^HE  day  had  actually  come, 
J-  and  the  Big  Fellow  stood  with 
blinking  eyes  fixed  on  the  patch 
of  turquoise  overhead.  The  blue 
patch  was  bounded  by  forty- foot 
walls  and  the  walls  were  gray 
with  the  dull  drab  of  despair. 
An  armed  guard  was  patrol- 
ling along  their  t^>p,  and  the  sil- 
houette of  his  shadow  wavered 
slowly  across  the  black  and  gi*av  * 
.itripes  and  then  on  the  upturned 

face.  He  blinked  his  eyes  again  and  grinned  amiably  at  the  guard.  His 
fingers  rasped  lovingly  along  the  seams  of  a  ba.seball  and  his  nails  fairly  dug 
into  the  cover  at  the  memory  of  a  "prison  wireless."  Tap  by  tap,  from  tier 
to  tier,  from  cell  to  cell,  it  had  come  to  him  and  Red  Clancy  three  months 
before.  Many  messages  of  the  outside  world  had  come  in  the  same  labori- 
ou.i  way,  but  this  one  had  fired  in  him  a  sudden,  almost  unbelievable,  hope: 
"T-h-e  n-e-w  G-o-v-e-r-n-o-r  i-n-s-p-e-c-t-s  n-e-x-t  w-e-e-k.  H-o  p-i-t-c-h-e-d 
f-o-r  o-I-d  P-o-p  A-n-s-o-n-'-s  C-h-i-c-a-g-o  t-e-a-m." 

He  had  even  dared  to  broach  his  dream  to  his  cell  mate,  and  Red  Clancy 
had  looked  at  him  pityingly  and  snapped:  "Big  Fellow,  you're  getting  nutty. 
The  new  Guv'  may  have  been  on  Pop  An. son's  team.  That  was  back  in  the  '90's. 
Now  he's  a  darned  politician.  Ba.seball  in  this  dump?  We'll  have  fried  chicken 
and  ice  cream  twice  a  week  when  that  happens." 

Red  was  wrong  as  to  the  chicken  and  des.sert,  but  baseball  happened. 

Thf  long  fingers  that  had  mastered  .some  of  the  toughest  safes  east  of  the  Mis- 
ai.ssippi  were  fumbling  at  the  strap  of  the  caU-her's  mitt.    In  a  minute  it  would 
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won  one  of  our  Fiction  Prizes  some  months 
three  of  the  judges  —  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 


Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  the  editor  —  joined  in  voting  for  "The  Big  Fellow" 


armed  guards  and  the  black 
Fellow  and  his  pals  in  hol- 
yard.  That  was  all  befoie 
day  of  days  the  slimmest  of 
in  patient  order.    This  holi- 


"IS'o  more  of  this.'"  lie 
blurted.     "And  no  one  outside  knoti's  !  ' 


be  on  and  the  cell  mates  warming  up  for 
the  clash  with  the  Tri-State  leaders. 

A  gong  clanged  twice  in  the  prison  yard 
and  a  silence  fell  on  the  1,200  men  in  stripes 
of  black  and  gray  massed  behind  the  white 
lines  of  the  foul  boundaries.  It  was  more 
than  the  trained  quiet  of  regulars  .stiffening 
to  the  bugle  call  of  "attention"!  It  was  a 
silence  born  of  the  hush  that  broods  at 
night  in  prison  corridors.  The  Harrisburg  men  felt  it  and  stood  ill  at  ease, 
or  fumbled  unnecessarily  at  bat  bags  and  belts.  The  Governor,  stepping  into 
the  prison  yard,  felt  its  uncanny  quality  chill  his  giant  body.  He  led  the  way 
for  his  party  to  an  improvised  stand,  and  the  Big  Fellow  .saw  that  he  towered 
above  every  other  man  in  the  yard,  save  himself.    The  painful  quiet  held  Until 

the  umpire  stepped  to  the  home 
plate  and  tossed  the  Governor  a 
new  ball.  He  caught  it  deftly 
and  shot  it  back,  hard  and  true, 
to  the  Big  Fellow  waiting  in  the 
pitcher's  box.  Where  there  had 
been  silence  came  a  riot :  a  riot 
of  cheers  from  men  who  had  not 
shouted  in  years,  of  laughter 
that  had  grown  harsh  from  dis- 
use. They  had  seen  with  their 
own  eyes  that  the  "wireless"  had 
borne  truth.  When  the  storm  of 
approval  subsided  they  turned 
eagerly  to  watch  the  Big  Fel- 
low ".shoot  over"  the  regulation 
five  balls  before  the  first  batter 
came  up.  He  arched  both  arms 
ea.sily  above  h  i  s  shaven  head, 
dropped  them  with  a  snap  to  his 
chest,  and  one  striped  arm  swung 
away  in  a  graceful  half  circle. 
There  was  a  resounding  whack 
in  Red  Clancy's  big  mitt.  Each 
time  the  ball  shot  out  faster. 
Each  time  the  precision  of  his 
delivery  approximated  the  lubri- 
cated motion  of  a  steel  piston. 
The  last  ball  was  but  a  streak 
of  white  in  the  sunlight,  and 
Red  Clancy  yelled :  "Now  you've 
got  steam  up.  Big  Fellow;  that 
last  one  would  dent  a  safe. 
Show  them  what  the  'home' 
team  is  good  for." 

TpROM  the  start  the  home  team 
J-  was  outfielded,  hut  when  its 
need  was  direct  the  cunning  of 
the  Big  Fellow's  arm  was  keen- 
est. Batting  rallies  dwindled 
futilely  before  his  reserve  power, 
and  the  game  went  scoreless  to 
the  ninth  inning.  The  first  man 
up  for  the  professionals  was  the 
heavy-hitting  center  fielder. 
"We'll  get  him.  Big  Fellow,"  sang  out  Red;  "he  can't  bust  the  fences  in  this 
park ;  burn  it  over !" 

The  Harrisburg  man  swung  viciously  at  two  tantalizing  fadeaways  and 
stood  inert  as  the  next  ball  shot  over  the  plate  with  lightning  speed. 

"Now  you're  pitching.  Big  Fellow.  They  don't  like  that  blacksmith  arm. 
They  can't  hit  'em  when  they  can't  see  'em." 

The  next  man  lapped  out  a  fluky  hit.  A  pinch  hitter  stepped  into  the  breach 
and  the  Big  Fellow  fielded  his  grounder  to  second  for  a  double  play. 

Red  Clancy  was  up  for  the  "home"  team.  The  prison  barber  had  always 
failed  to  dim  the  flaming  burgeon  of  his  hair,  cut  as  he  might,  and  fight  was 
written  there  and  on  his  thin,  eager  face.  He  wrapped  his  long  fingers  vise- 
like about  his  bat,  and  patiently,  silently,  as  though  figuring  out  a  safe  com- 
liination,  worked  the  harried  pitcher  for  a  pass. 

Up  on  the  stand  the  Governor  cautioned  the  warden :  "Look  out  for  the  'hit- 
and-run';  the  Big  Fellow's  up,  and  he's  as  natural  a  hitter  as  Lajoie  himself." 
"Sew  up  the  game.  Big  Fellow;  sew  it  up  right  now.   Hit  it  out  for  the  Governor !" 
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entreated  Red  Clancy,  dancing  oft  first  with  the 
abandon  of  a  tango  professor. 

The  amiable  grin  left  the  Big  Fellow's  face.  It 
went  white,  beyond  the  pallor  of  the  prison,  his  lip 
curled  tightly  upward  from  his  gritted  teeth,  and 
from  the  corner  of  his  mouth  a  thin  stream  of  yel- 
low trickled  on  his  chin. 

"Contraband  tobacco.  Wonder  where  he  got  it?" 
said  the  warden  in  an  amused  aside. 

The  Governor's  right  hand  gripped  the  warden's 
knee.  "The  very  trick,"  he  muttered.  "I've  seen 
that  but  once  before:  the  bared  teeth  and  that  grim 
snarl.  If  it  wasn't  for  his  white  face,  his  shaved 
head,  and  those  stripes,  I'd  give  my  bond  that — yes, 
put  him  in  a  Cub  uniform,  and  its  'Bugs' — " 

At  the  instant  that  Red  Clancy  went  down  with  the 
pitch  the  Big  Fellow's  bat  met  a  swift  inshoot  with 
a  wicked  smash.  The  right  fielder  made  a  desperate 
try  for  the  line-hit  ball,  knocked  it  down  with  his 
gloved  hand,  kicked  it  in  his  haste  to  pick  it  up, 
and  relayed  it  to  the  infield.  Red  Clancy  flashed  over 
the  plate  a  stride  ahead  of  the  ball  and  fell  in  a  heap; 
every  ounce  of  him  "in."  The  Big  Fellow  pulled  up 
at  second  and  brazenly  pulled  a  plug  of  tobacco  out 
from  his  shirt,  the  grin  back  on  his  face. 

THE  Harrisburg  team, chastened  and  mystified,  was 
filing  out  of  the  big  gate  in  civilian  clothes 
when  the  Big  Fellow  passed  in  answer  to  a  summons 
from  the  warden's  office.  The  professionals  looked 
at  him  curiously  and  the  shortstop  sang  out:  "Walter 
Johnson  had  nothing  on  you  to-day.  Big  Fellow." 

He  waved  his  hand  cheerily  to  the  greeting;  then 
the  gates  clanged  shut  and  he  stood,  his  shoulders 
stooped,  staring. 

"Come  on.  Big  Fellow,  shake  a  leg  there,"  growled 
the  guard. 

In  the  warden's  office  sat  the  Governor,  the  warden, 
and  the  prison  surgeon.  The  room  was  heavy  with 
cigar  smoke,  and  the  Big  Fellow  sniffed  hungrily  at 
the  bluish-gray  rifts  that  eddied  about  his  huge  bulk. 
He  stood  before  them  mutely,  a  full  measure  of  grace 
always  in  his  repose.  His  arms,  of  abnormal  length, 
hung  easily  at  his  sides,  and  the  Governor  saw  that 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  reached  even  to  the  knee.  He 
saw  also  that  his  eyes  were  blue  as  the  deepest  of 
Irish  lakes  and  unwavei'ing  in  their  glance  as  the 
flight  of  wild  fowl. 

The  Governor  spoke  without  preliminary. 

"Redmond" — one  hand  went  betrayingly  to  the 
Big  Fellow's  throat  and  his  shoulders  squared  as 
though  to  receive  a  blow. 

"Redmond" — this  time  more  kindly — "do  you  know 
that  the  World  Series  will  be  fought  out  this  fall  be- 
tween the  Giants  and  the  Athletics?" 

The  lips  of  the  man  standing  before  him  moved, 
but  no  sound  came  from  them. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  Athletics'  chances?" 
The  Big  Fellow  looked  searchingly  at  the  Governor 
and  then  stammered:  "Outside  of — of  Bender  and — 
Plank — they're  too  weak  in  the  box." 

He  gulped  painfully,  but  the  Governor  seemed  not 
to  notice  it.  "Exactly  what  I've  been  telling  these 
gentlemen,"  the  Governor  assented.  Two  narrow 
lines  had  formed  between  his  gray  eyes  and  he  flicl<ed 
the  ash  slowly  from  his  cigar. 

"But  John  Coombs?" 

"He's  been  sick  too  long;  couldn't  go  the  route." 
The  Big  Fellow  had  taken  courage  and  the  words 
rushed  from  him.  "The  rest  of  them  are  boys.  They 
can't  stand  up  to  that  attack  of  McGraw's;  the 
Giants'  bats  would  drive  them  to  the  showers  in  five 
innings  at  the  most.  If  they  had  Walter  Johnson  or 
Nap  Rucker,  there  would  be  nothing  to  it  but  the 

Athletics." 

There  was  the  finality 
of  the  man  who  knows  in 
his  verdict,  and  the  Gov- 


ernor nodded  gravely.  Sinking  back 
into  his  chair  and  looking  at  the  Big 
Fellow  through  narrowed  lids,  he  said 
slowly  and  deliberately:  "Or  'Bugs'  Red- 
mond, the  mainstay  of  the  Cubs'  machine 
three  years  ago?" 

The  shaven  head  dropped.  It  was 
neither  sob  nor  moan  that  escaped  him, 
but  it  was  something  between  the  two; 
the  Governor  was  on  his  feet  and  one 
hand  rested  on  the  Big  Fellow's  shoulder. 

"I  haven't  sent  for  you,  Redmond,  to  play 
with  you;  I  mean  every  word  of  it,  man." 

With  the  ease  of  habit  his  hand  slipped 
down  the  rough,  striped 
cloth,  and  the  fingers 
closed  on  the  throwing 
muscles  of  the  shoulder. 
He  smiled  fondly,  and 
the  Big  Fellow,  raising 
his  head,  caught  hope 
from  the  grasp.  His 
right  arm  went  slowly 
up  to  its  great  length 
and  his  fingers  spread 
out  as  though  he  was 
taking  a  solemn  pledge: 
"I'd  be  willing  to  come 
back  here — yes,  for  life 
— if  I  could  pitch  in  just 
one  more  World  Series. 
I  won  it  for  the  Cubs, 
you  know." 

"We  know  that." 

Again  the  words 
rushed  from  him:  "I've 
taken  my  medicine  like 
a  man.  Governor.  The 
warden  knows  that — yes, 
and  the  surgeon  here. 
When  you  called  me  Red- 
mond it  was  the  first 
time  I'd  heard  my  name 

since  I  came  in  here  two  years  ago.  There  isn't  a 
man  in  the  cells  out  there  who  knows,  except  Red 
Clancy.  Why,  if  one  of  them  knew  it,  and  knew  that 
I  had  brought  disgrace  to  the  game,  and  taunted  me 
with  it" — his  eager  speech  slowed — "I'd — I'd  have 
killed  him." 

They  knew  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 

"I  don't  ask  you.  Governor,  to  believe  that  I  was 
not  guilty  of  trying  to  rob  that  bank.  I  was  drunk, 
boiling  drunk,  and  it's  all  a  blank  to  me.  Perhaps  I 
did  try  to,  but  it  would  be  the  first  crooked  thing 
I  ever  did.  But  I've  taken  my  medicine — yes,  I've 
taken  my  medicine,"  he  repeated  doggedly. 

"That  will  do,  Redmond.  The  surgeon  has  some- 
thing to  say,  and  then  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one 
question." 

"Redmond,"  the  surgeon  took  his  cue,  "you  were 
struck  with  a  piece  of  lead  pipe  by  either  the  night 
watchman  or  the  yeggman.  The  blow  fell  on  an  old 
injury,  as  shown  by  a  scar." 

"When  I  was  a  kid  out  in  Milwaukee  a  bobsled  hit 
me  there."  He  raised  his  hand  to  a  long  scar  above 
one  ear. 

"I  see,"  said  the  surgeon,  "and  the  second  blow  cor- 
rected a  pressure  on  your  brain  that  the  first  had 
left.  An  intei-esting  case — very;  as  good  an  illustra- 
tion of  dual  personality  as  I  have  met." 

"What  were  you  doing  in  Pittsburgh  that  night?" 
asked  the  Governor. 

"It  seems  as  though  I  heard  a  groan  in  a  side 
street  and  I  went  back  to  see.  I  woke  up  in  *ne  hos- 
pital, and  then — then  I  came  here.  Oh,  I  was  no 
saint,  Governor,  and  I  was  too  drunk  to  know  what 
happened.  But  that's  a  long  ways  from  being  a 
crook.    All  I  had  then  was  a  pitching  arm.    I  never 


"Sew  up  the  game, 
Hig  Fellow !  Sew 
it  up  right  now !  ' ' 


Instinctively  Redmond 
shot  out  his  bare  right  hand 


had  any  sense,  or  why  would  they  have  called  me 
'Bugs'?  I'd  like  to  have  another  chance.  I  wouldn't 
even  train  then — wouldn't  do  anything  that  a  man 
should,  but  just  pitch  when  they  put  me  in  the  box." 

"And  make  faces  at  Chief  Meyers  and  Hans  Wag- 
ner when  you  struck  them  out,"  chuckled  the 
Governor. 

"The  State,"  the  Governor  went  on,  weighing  his 
words  as  a  judge  would  weigh  his  opinion,  "has  done 
you  a  wrong,  unwittingly.  The  State  will  make  such 
reparation  as  it  can.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  went  to 
the  assistance  of  a  man  groaning,  probably  the  night 
watchman,  who  was  also  badly  hurt,  and  that  the 
cracksmen  found  it  advisable  to  handle  you  in  the 
same  manner.  If  your  identity  had  been  cleared  up 
at  the  time,  you  might  have  escaped  sentence,  but 
the  warden  tells  me  that  your  refusal  to  tell  your 
name  only  confirmed  the  police's  suspicion.  Now  lis- 
ten to  me,  Redmond.  You  walk  out  of  here  to-night. 
No  man  on  the  outside  knows  that  you  have  been 
here.  From  what  the  warden  tells  me,  and  what  the 
surgeon  has  just  told  us,  I  am  satisfied  that  you  have 
been  a  changed  nn*en  since  the  lead-pipe  blow  cor- 
rected what  the  bobsled  had  done.  You  were  a  fine 
pitcher  then.  You  ought  to  be  a  great  one  now. 
What  have  you  been  doing  to  keep  in  condition?" 

"Swinging  a  blacksmith  sledge.  It's  fine  for  the 
arm,  sir." 

"One  last  word."  The  Governor  spoke  with  quick 
decision.  "Connie  Mack  and  his  Athletics  need  you. 
The  Giants — well,  you've  faced  them  before,  and  in 
those  days  there  was  no  love  lost  between  Giants 
and  Cubs." 

The  Big  Fellow's  great  hands  opened  and'  shut, 
opened  and  shut  while  the  Governor  talked.  It  was 
as  though  the  flexing  of  his  fingers  was  telegraphing 
to  his  brain,  laboriously,  patiently,  like  the  tappings 
of  the  "prison  wireless,"  the  import  of  it  all. 

"God!"  he  blurted,  "no  more  of  this.  No  more 
nights  in  that  cell  with  my  face  toward  the  wall,  tak- 
ing my  medicine.  I'll  go  with  the  Athletics,  Gov- 
ernor. I'll  give  them  the  best  I've  got  and  a  little 
more  for  you.  Governor,"  There  was  a  rare  smile 
on  his  face.  "And  they  don't  know  it  outside.  They 
don't  know  it  outside." 

They  knew  that  the  Big  Fellow  was  absolving  him- 
self of  the  last  timorous  doubt,  and,  menlike,  puffed 
with  redoubled  industry  at  their  cigars. 

WONDERFUL  days  followed  the  signing  of 
Connie  Mack's  contract — days  crowded  with 
sunshine  and  life  on  the  diamond,  nights  of  easy 
sleep.  Redmond's  unexpected  return  to  the  game 
in  which  he  had  been  a  unique  figure  gave  the  base- 
ball writers  rare  material  for  speculation.  Stories 
of  his  endless  eccentricities,  amusing  escapades,  and 
his  uncanny  skill  when  "going  right,"  found  their 
way  back  to  print.  They  recalled  his  summary  re- 
lease in  the  spring  following  his  greatest  season 
and  sketched  his  fall,  swift  as  a  falling  plummet, 
from  organized  baseball.  They  smugly  predicted 
that  he  would  find  the  iron  discipline  of  the  House 
of  Mack  too  galling  {Contiyiued  on  page  28) 
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BURG  IDEA 


IF  THE  training  camp  at 
Plattsburg  had  forever  gone 
out  of  existence,  to  read  about 
it  now   would  be  superfluous. 

No  one  should  have  time  to  read  post-mortems.  Nor 
to  write  them.    But  the  Plattsburg  camp  is  still  in 
being,  and  next  summer  it  will  repeat  itself.  Before 
that  time  in  many  cities  and  at  different  army  posts 
it  will  be  imitated.     At  least 
that    is    the    earnest    hope  of 
both  those  who  promoted  and  of 
those  who  attended  the  train- 
ing  camp,    and   who   want  to 
see  this  country  "prepared,"  not 
to  invite  war,  but  to  maintain 
peace. 

This  article  is  frank  "propa- 
ganda." The  writer  believes  in 
the  values  of  the  training  camp, 
and  he  would  like  to  persuade 
as  many  men  as  possible  to  en- 
ter it.  To  that  end  this  article 
will  try  to  describe  the  out-of- 
door  school  as  the  recruit  will 
find  it.  It  will  try  to  make 
clear  the  spirit  of  the  camp, 
its  discipline,  its  efficiency,  its 
method  of  instruction  that  elimi- 
nates the  nonimportant  and  em- 
phasizes the  essential. 

The  credit  of  the  training- 
camp  movement  belongs  as  sure- 
ly to  General  Leonard  Wood  as 
the  credit  for  the  boy-scout 
movement  belongs  to  Baden 
Powell.  General  Wood  began 
what  then  was  an  experiment 
two  years  ago  at  Gettysburg 
with  a  camp  for  college  stu- 
dents. The  success  of  this  was 
instantaneous,  and  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  next  camp,  held  this 
summer  at  Plattsburg,  General 
Wood  had  the  support  of  Secre- 
tary of  War  Garrison  and  of 

many  college  presidents,  notably  of  Henry  S.  Drinker 
of  Lehigh. 

For  the  army  officers  who  were  to  direct  what  was 
called  the  Business  Man's  Camp  these  two  student 
camps  served  as  full-dress  rehearsals.  From  them 
they  found  out  what  to  insist  upon,  to  hammer  at, 
and,  until  the  lesson  was  learned,  to  repeat  and  re- 
peat. And  they  saw  what  could  best  be  passed  over 
quickly  or  cut  out.  The  fact  that  the  military  post 
at  Plattsburg  is  a  camp  of  instruction  for  the 
regular  army  explains  why  for  the  amateurs  it  was 
ideally  arranged.  They  merely  succeeded  to  the  plant, 
good  will,  and  fixtures  of  the  regulars.  They  inherited 
their  rifle  range,  parade  ground,  their  horses,  trained 
for  the  maneuvers  of  cavalry  or  the  guns,  their  cob- 
blers' shops,  and  canteen.  It  was  as  though  the 
Montclair  Amateur  Dramatic  Club  were  privileged 
to  rehearse  on  the  stage  of  the  Empire  Theatre. 

For  an  army  post  the  Government  reservation  at 
Plattsburg  is  admirably  adapted.  It  is  thickly 
wooded,  it  has  a  grass-grown  parade  ground  a  mile 
long,  and  for  the  same  distance  its  barracks,  officers' 
quarters,  and  hospitals  stretch  along  the  beautiful 
bank  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  camp  of  the  ama- 
teurs was  added  to  the  reservation.  It  stood  on  a 
sloping  hill,  a  half  mile  in  length  and  some  three 
hundred  yards  broad.    On  one  side  of  it  ran  the 
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State  road  out  of  Plattsburg  to  Albany,  and  on  the 
other  the  lake,  with  many  pretty  islands,  jutting 
points  of  pine  and  rock,  and  across  the  water  the 
hills  of  Vermont.    On  this  sloping  ground  was  a  vil- 


Many  of  the  recruits  knew  nothing  about  a  rifle  sai'e  the  fact  that  it  shoots 


lage  of  khaki-colored  tents  inhabited  by  1,400  raw 
recruits,  their  instructors,  some  forty  officers  of  the 
regular  army,  and  200  camp  followers;  soldier 
cooks,  soldier  waiters,  soldier  cobblers,  tailors,  pho- 
tographers, barbers,  canteen  attendants,  and  a  splen- 
did staff  of  workers,  under  Frank  F.  Smith,  from  the 
Plattsburg  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Captain  Halstead  Dorey, 
Fourth  Infantry,  was  camp  commander;  Captain 
Gordon  Johnston,  Eleventh  Cavalry,  was  adjutant. 
The  remainder  of  the  forty  officers  were  experts 
picked  from  every  branch  of  the  army:  infantry, 
cavalry,  the  engineers,  ai-tillery,  the  machine  guns, 
the  signal  and  medical  corps.  The  cavalry  from 
Fort  Ethan  Allen,  commanded  by  Captain  Lincoln 
C.  Andrews  and  consisting  of  six  troops,  were 
camped  in  a  wood  to  the  north  of  the  training  school. 
There  were  also  officers  of  higher  rank,  some  of 
whom  had  seen  service  in  the  Indian  wars.  Later 
during  the  maneuvers  these  acted  as  umpires,  and 
with  a  sweep  of  the  arm  killed  off  entire  battalions. 

Those  Tired  Business  Men 

THE  official  title  of  the  provisional  regiment  was 
the  "Military  Training  Camp  foi-  Business  and 
Professional  Men,  1915."  But  the  officers  called  the 
1,400  who  composed  it  the  "T.  B.  M.'s,"  meaning  the 


tired  business  men.  By  the  en- 
listed men,  who  were  serving 
four  years  instead  of  one  month, 
they  were  nicknamed  "tourists." 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  will  call  them  recruits. 

Than  the  camp  of  instruction  no  school  that  ever 
existed  was  moi'e  democratic.    When  he  entered  it 
each  recruit  left  his  worldly  goods,  his  "pull,"  his 
lecoid  of  past  performances  at 
home.    His  few  possessions  were 
'        identical  with  those  of  every 
other  recruit,  his  clothes  were 
^         ^  the  same,  and  for  his  tutelage 

each  paid  the  same  sum — thirty 
dollars.    No  matter  how  big  a 
jgg^  boss  he  might  be   outside,  no 

^^^L^  matter  how  gigantic  his  bank 

account,  he  came  into  camp 
stripped  as  bare  as  a  novice 
entering  a  monastery.  At  Sing 
Sing  an  inmate  can  buy  him- 
self a  necktie  and  a  watch  fob; 
the  recruit  could  not.  Nor  could 
his  money  buy  him  any  better 
"instruction,"  or  obtain  for  him 
any  different  treatment  from 
what  every  other  man  received 
for  his  dollar  a  day.  There  were 
no  "extra"  courses,  and  the  offi- 
cers played  no  favorites.  To 
them,  except  that  one  recruit 
was  taller  than  another,  they 
all  looked  alike.  They  took  noth- 
ing for  grantecU  They  were  all 
from  Missouri  and  they  had  to 
be  shown.  Because  a  man  was 
the  best  steeplechase  rider  in 
.America  it  did  not  follow  that 
he  knew  even  how  to  "prepare  to 
mount."  Because  in  the  past  a 
man  had  represented  90,000,000 
people,  or  governed  a  province, 
a  State,  or  city,  or  was  a  colonel 
of  a  militia  regiment,  the  offi- 
cers did  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  could  drill  eight  men.  And,  as  it  turned  out, 
he  could  not.  It  was  the  apotheosis  of  the  equality 
of  man,  and  no  one  tried  to  dodge  that  condition. 
Those  who  later  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  sergeant 
or  lieutenant  obtained  promotion  because  they  de- 
served it.  And  those  who  to  the  end  remained  pri- 
vates were  content,  even  the  private  who  took  orders 
from  some  of  the  13,000  New  York  policemen  over 
whom  in  less  strenuous  days  he  exercises  supreme 
command. 

The  recruit  was  required  to  present  himself  for 
enrollment  bearing  the  following  articles: 

Two  pairs  marching  shoes,  medium  weight  socks, 
one  pair  light  shoes  or  sneakers,  summer  underwear, 
two  pairs  of  olive-drab  breeches  (cotton),  one  pair 
leggings  (regular  pattern),  two  olive-drab  shirts,  one 
army  blouse  (cotton),  one  campaign  hat  and  hat 
cord,  toilet  articles. 

He  paid  for  these  himself,  and  the  total  cost  was 
about  twelve  dollars. 

Anyone  who  tried  to  bring  with  him  any  articles 
in  addition  to  this  list,  except  the  clothes  in  which 
he  was  to  return  home,  was  foolish.  In  his  tent, 
where  every  inch  of  space  counted,  they  were  only  a 
burden,  and  on  the  march  each  extra  ounce  weighed 
a  ton.  Indeed,  the  best  way  to  determine  what  are 
the  real  necessities  of  life  is  to  carry  them  on  your 


The  officers  culled  the  1,400  training-camp  recruits  the  "T.  B.  M.'s,"  meaning  Tired  Business  Men.     But  the  enlisted  men  nicknamed  them  "Tourists  " 
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back.  After  one  day's  march,  the 
number  of  necessary  articles  you 
will  find  you  not  only  can  do  with- 
out, but  that  you  never  want  to 
see  again,  is  astonishing. 

When  the  recruit  arrived  in 
camp  he  went  first  to  the  tent  of 
the  treasurer  and  paid  in  his 
thirty  dollars.  He  then  carried 
his  receipt  to  the  tent  of  the  camp 
adjutant,  and  Captain  Johnston 
enrolled  him,  assigned  him  to  a 
company,  and  gave  him  a  ticket 
and  a  number.  For  his  ordnance 
stores  he  next  went  to  the  quarter- 
master's tent,  where  were  issued 
to  him  a  rifle  and  bayonet,  a  mess 
kit,  consistingof  an  aluminum  fry- 
ing pan,  with  a  cover  and  a  fold- 
ing handle,  a  water  bottle  that 
fitted  into  a  cup,  also  with  a 
folding  handle,  and  in  which  could 
be  cooked  soup  or  coffee,  and  a 
hellish  invention  for  carrying  all 
of  these  things  and  others.  This 
was  a  web  pack  that  buckled 
around  the  waist  and  over  the 
tihoulders,  and  that  clung  to  him 
like  a  devilfish  or  a  poor  relation. 
At  another  tent  he  was  given 
three  brown  blankets,  a  com- 
fortable brown  sweater,  half  of  a 
brown  canvas  "pup"  tent,  a  tent  pole  jointed  like  a 
fishing  rod  and  no  longer  than  a  walking  stick,  five 
aluminum  tent  pegs,  a  raincoat  of  the  "poncho" 
style  of  architecture  which  exuded  the  odor  of 
stale  mucilage.  Whether  or  not  it  kept  off  the  rain 
I  cannot  testify,  as  I  preferred  risking  a  mere  cold 
to  dying  from  breathing  asphyxiating  gases.  All 
of  these  articles  were  Government  property,  and  if 
he  lost  any  of  l4iem  the  recruit  paid  for  it  accord- 
ing to  the  price  fixed  by  the  War  Department.  The 
recruits  found  that  the  cheapest  thing  to  lose  was  the 
spoon  at  eight  cents,  or  a  tent  pin  at  three.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  losing  the  pack  would  have  been 
cheap  at  any  price.  On  the  march  there  were  mo- 
ments when  if  I  could  have  lost  it  I  would  have 
promised  to  pay  the  national  debt.  With  all  of  these 
things  in  his  arms  the  recruit  reported  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  company  to  which  he  had  been 
assigned,  and  was  placed  in  one  of  the  two  rows  of 
tents  that  lined  his  company  "street."  In  this  tent 
were  five  other  men.  Each  was  supplied  with  a 
canvas  cot,  a  mattress,  and  a  pillow.  Here  the  re- 
cruit stored  his  possessions,  got  into  uniform,  and, 
according  to  his  height,  was  assigned  to  a  squad. 
There  are  eight  men  in  a  squad,  and  from  the  mo- 
ment the  recruit  joined  it  he  ceased  to  be  an  indi- 
vidual, and  became  merely  and  solely  one-eighth  of 
a  squad.  When  the  squad  marched,  he  marched; 
when  the  squad  halted,  he  halted;  when  it  dug  sinks, 
carried  water,  picked  cigarette  stumps  from  the 
company  street,  fixed  bayonets,  or  deployed  as  skir- 
mishers, he  played  one-eighth  of  a  part  in  those  ma- 
neuvers. In  a  double  quartette  there  is  a  tenor  and 
a  bass.  In  a  squad  everybody  sings  the  air,  and  if 
he  does  not  sing  it  exactly  as  the  other  seven  are 
singing  it,  his  corporal,  who  leads  the  squad,  jumps 
on  him.    Squads  grow  into  platoons,  platoons  into 


Inoculating  a  recruit  from  lialtimore  against  typhoid 


The  rookies  inherited  the  rrguliin.  puiadc  ground,  /iDists,  cnhhlt  rs  simps,  cuntetn  —  and  rijli'  runiie 


companies,  companies  into  battalions,  and  battalions 
into  the  regiment.  But  the  squad  is  the  unit.  And 
the  recruit  learns  that  for  his  one  month  of  instruc- 
tion, if  he  is  to  benefit  by  it,  he  must  forget  he  is 
an  individual  and  remember  only  to  act,  think,  and 
obey  as  one  of  eight  other  men. 


Get-  W ise-  Quick  Soldiering 

THE  "course"  at  Plattsburg  was  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  was  a  period  of  instruction 
during  which,  while  the  reciuits  might  by  day  be 
marched  four  or  five  miles  from  the  camp,  they  were 
always  returned  to  it  by  night.  The  second  period 
was  spent  on  the  march,  fighting  battles  in  which 
we  were  supposed  to  put  into  practice  what  we  were 
supposed  to  have  learned.  Each  night  we  moved  into 
a  new  camp. 

As  instructors  each  company  had  a  regular  army 
officer  for  its  captain  and  first  lieutenant,  and  men 
who  had  served  in  the  militia  as  volunteers,  or  at 
a  military  school  as  second  lieutenants,  sergeants, 
and  corporals.  In  the  morning  the  course  of  in- 
struction was  to  drill  the  recruits  as  infantry,  and 
was  the  same  for  everyone;  in  the  afternoon  the 
recruit  could  specialize.  The  choice  off'ered  him 
was  cavalry,  artillery,  map  making,  signaling,  ma- 
chine guns.  At  night  we  attended  lectures  by  ex- 
perts. The  night  the  camp  broke  up  General  Wood 
told  us  they  had  tried  to  teach  us  in  thirty  days 
what  they  have  laid  down  to  teach  the  enlisted  man 
of  the  regular  army  n  four  months  and  a  half. 
So  no  one,  either  instructor  or  recruit,  could  afford 
to  waste  time.  And  though  we  may  not  have  learned 
what  they  tried  to  teach  us,  it  was  not  because  either 
instructors  or  pupils  drew  an  idle  breath.  We  rose 
at  4.45  and  were  drilled  at  one  thing  or  another 
until  dinner  at  nooa.  At  1.15  we  fell 
in  for  our  elected  study  and  were  drilled 
at  that  until  4.30.  We  then  cleaned  up 
and  paraded  in  blouse  and  belt  at  re- 
treat. That  gave  us  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  of  freedom,  which  most  of  the 
recruits  spent  in  soaping  themselves  in 
Lake  Champlain.  At  six  we  had  sup- 
per. After  supper  we  fell  in  and  at- 
tended the  lecture.  After  that  those 
who  were  in  the  cavalry  attended  a 
second  lecture  at  the  cavalry  camp. 
Those  who  were  not  "taking"  the  cav- 
alry course  drilled  themselves  in  the 
lessons  of  the  day.  It  was  not  at  all 
unusual,  but  the  rule,  to  see  men  who 
had  been  at  work  for  twelve  hours,  and 
at  hard  labor,  parading  around  by 
moonlight  in  squad  formation  perfect- 
ing themselves  in  the  manual.  It  was 
like  cramming  for  an  examination. 
They  told  us  once  how  they  wanted  a 
thing  done,  and  it  was  for  us  to  steal 
time  to  rehearse  it.  There  was  no 
time  to  "review"  our  lessons.  There 
always  was  a  new  lesson.  And  while 
that  one  was  being  hammered  into  you, 
you  could  not  turn  back  to  make  your- 
self letter  perfect  in  the  one  before. 
Everything  they  taught  us  was  leading 
up  to  and  dependent  upon  something 
else.  If  in  his  wisdom  the  recruit 
thought  what  was  being  taught  unim- 
portant, the  next  day  he  found  out  his 
mistake.  Nothing  was  taught  us  we  did 
not  need  to  know  and  nothing  we  should 
know  was  neglected.  It  was  a  "tabloid" 


course.  It  was  a  "get-wise-quick" 
course.  It  was  like  trying  in 
three  weeks  to  train  eleven  men 
who  never  had  handled  a  football 
to  defeat  Yale.  But  for  its  pur- 
pose it  was  a  course  that  was  per- 
fect. And  as  proof  of  the  splendid 
efficiency  of  our  army  officers 
there  is  no  better  illustration. 
P'or  the  recruits  it  may  be  said 
that  they  also  were  intelligent, 
and  what  most  of  all  helped  them 
and  their  instructors  was  that 
they  wanted  to  learn.  Had  they 
not  wanted  to  learn  they  would 
not  have  been  at  Plattsburg. 
While  the  work  was  hard,  it  was 
extremely  interesting,  and,  as 
there  was  no  time  to  teach  the 
same  thing  twice,  it  varied.  In 
the  first  week  we  were  instructed 
in  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  drilled 
in  the  manual  of  arms.  We  were 
taught  to  march  in  step,  to  keep 
in  line,  to  "guide  left"  and  "guide 
right,"  to  "oblique,"  to  advance 
at  the  double,  and,  very  infre- 
quently, to  "rest."  We  were 
shown  how  to  strap  the  pack  so 
that  it  would  not  fall  apart  or 
hit  us  in  the  back  of  the  head,  how 
to  put  up  and  take  down  the  dog 
tent,  how  to  clean  a  bayonet  with  ashes  and  swab  out  a 
gun  barrel,  how  to  twist  the  gun  sling  around  the  left 
arm  in  such  a  way  as  to  entirely  stop  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  balance  on  one  knee  and  one  toe,  cease 
breathing,  and,  under  those  natural  conditions,  hit 
a  bull's-eye  at  300  yards.  When  we  had  learned 
this  we  were  marched  to  the  parade  ground,  and,  be- 
fore a  cruel  "gallery"  of  regulars  and  the  open  scorn 
of  "Jimmie"  Regan  and  the  children  of  the  other 
officers,  were  deployed  as  skirmishers.  At  this  for 
hours  we  were  driven  in  short  rushes  of  fifty  yards 
over  a  mile  of  parade  ground.  On  our  shoulders  we 
carried  the  (censored  word)  packs,  weighing  thirty- 
five  pounds,  and  in  our  hands  the  rifle,  weighing  ten. 
At  the  end  of  each  rush  we  were  instructed  to  throw 
ourselves  violently  at  the  ground  like  a  runner  steal- 
ing second.  As  you  did  this  the  rifle  butt  unfailingly 
hit  you  in  the  ribs  and  the  pack  kicked  you.  There 
was  a  macadam  drive  winding  through  the  parade 
ground  and  so  arranged  that  each  rush  ended  just 
in  the  center  of  it.  So  that  to  the  indignity  of  being 
bayoneted  by  your  rear  rank  man  and  sandbagged  by 
your  pack,  you  were  in  constant  danger  of  being  run 
over  by  sight-seeing  touring  cars.  The  occupants  of 
these  were  greatly  interested  in  us.  The  sight  of  the 
tired  business  men  hurling  themsel-/es  head  first  at  a 
macadam  road  greatly  fascinated  them,  and  they 
would  run  into  us  in  order  to  ask  which  business  men 
we  were.  Personally,  I  was  always  John  Wana- 
maker,  but  my  bunkie,  "Jimmie"  Lowell,  being 
younger,  was  alternately  Vincent  Astor  and  Reggie 
Vanderbilt.  In  either  role  the  people  in  the  linen 
dusters  were  delighted  to  meet  him. 

After  the  preliminary  work  on  the  parade  ground, 
which  was  to  teach  squad  and  platoon  control,  each 
company  was  marched  outside  the  city  and  shown 
how  to  divide  itself  into  supports,  cossack  posts,  com- 
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bat  patrols,  advance  and  rear  guards.   The  sergeants 
were  sent  out  to  represent  the  enemy  and  to  conceal 
themselves,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  in  squads, 
searched  for  them,  keeping  in  touch  with  each  other 
and  the  base,  and  learning  to  scoutj  to  take  cover,  and 
to  send  messengers  back  with  what  information  they 
had  collected.    The  men  liked  and  entered  into  this 
game  with  enthusiasm,  even,  for  better  concealment, 
covering  themselves  with  leaves  and  branches.  They 
;  were  so  successful  at  this  that  one  morning  when 
S  Captain  James  Regan,  who  was  acting  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  blew  his  whistle  to  recall  his  men,  they 
rose  from  the  grass  on  every  side  of  him.  Unseen 
they  had  crept  up  until  they  were  not  a  hundred 
!  yards  distant.    To  some  of  the  recruits  the  use  of 
'  the  rushes  over  the  golf  links  and  the  "play-acting" 
games  among  the  pines  and  blueberries  was  not  ap- 
:  parent.    But  later,  near  the  Canadian  border,  while 
1  chasing  a  real  army  of  our  regulars,  they  very 
quickly  found  out  the  value  of  what  they  had  learned 
at  Plattsburg,  and  saw  their  officers,  by  putting  it 
into  practice,  save  the  "ammunition  train"  and  drive 
the  "enemy"  across  the  border. 

The  man  who  chose  advanced  cavalry  for  his  elec- 
tive course  was  accused,  because  the  horse  carried 
him,  of  enjojing  occasional  moments  of  complete 
rest.  This  injustice  is  easily  explained.  When  a 
man  has  chosen  map  making  because  it  sounds  easy 
and,  too  late,  learns  that  it  includes  digging  trenches, 
and  while  so  engaged  sees  another  man  riding  by  on 
a  horse,  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  thoughts  or 
language.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cavalry  course, 
though  strenuous,  was  the  most  attractive.  It  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  rest  our  blistered  feet,  our 
aching  muscles,  and  to  paint  those  few  parts  of  our 
anatomy  that  the  rifle  and  the  pack  had  missed  a 
deep  purple.  It  also  led  us  over  soft  turf  instead  of 
macadam  roads,  through  pretty  villages,  and  by  the 
side  of  cool  streams  and  the  beautiful  waters  of 


TWICE  I 


IS  mother  named  him  John  Calhoun  Fanning, 
and  thought  he  was  going  to  grow  up  to  be  a 


statesman.  Instead  he  became  a  brakeman  on  the 
Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie,  where  the  railroaders  re- 
named him  Tub.  There  was  no  denying  it — he 
was  fat,  and  the  butt  of  all  the  practical  jokers  in  the 
'  oil  fields  and  along  the  line,  but  too  good-natured  and 
easy-going  to  resent  the  jokes,  even  when  the  last 
one  cost  him  his  job.  One  night,  raining  like  blazes, 
Fanning  was  sent  back  to  protect  the  rear  of  a 
string  of  empty  "tankers"  held  by  a  .spread  rail.  He 
had  to  go  around  a  bend,  and  when  the  crew  had  the 
track  repaired  they  went  on  without  giving  the 
brakeman  the  whistle,  and  left  him  there.  It  was 
only  a  mile  or  so  to  the  yards  where  they'd  lie  up, 
and  they  thought  he'd  walk  in,  of  course.  Instead 
he  waited  about  an  hour,  half  frozen  to  death  and 
wet  to  his  insides,  then  he  investigated,  found  what 
they'd  done,  and  flagged  a  passenger.  Fanning 
didn't  know  what  it  wa.s — couldn't  remember  that 
any  train  was  due  behind  them  at  this  time  of  the 
night — but  he  didn't  care  either.  Well,  it  was  a 
special,  taking  four  or  five  officials  down  to  a  junc- 
tion in  a  hurry  to  catch  a  Washington  flyer  for  some 
Congressional  junket  or  other,  and  among  them  the 
super  of  that  division,  Charley  Shirley.  Shirley 
came  out  tearing  his  hair,  and  when  he  .saw  poor 
Tub  Fanning  he  didn't  wait  to  hear  any  excuses — 
just  fired  him  on  the  spot,  took  his  lantern  and  cap 
badge,  and  gave  the  conductor  the  high  sign,  leaving 
the  poor  freight  brakeman  standing  there  in  the  rain. 

When  Tub  finally  got  into  the  town  he  went  to  the 
saloon  where  the  crew  usually  finished  off  a  run  and 
found  them  there.  Of  course  they  were  sorry  for 
what  they'd  done  then,  and  they  off"ered  to  square  Tub, 
but  he  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  "If  it  was  anybody  but 
Charley  Shirley,"  he  said,  "I'd  try  to  get  back  on.  But 
he'd  ought  to  have  treated  me  better'n  this — he  and  I 
was  raised  in  the  same  town,  and  I  used  to  pull  the 
other  fellows  off  him  when  he  was  in  a  fight,  as  he 
wa.s  most  of  the  time.  No,  if  Charley  Shirley  doesn't 
want  me  on  this  road,  I  don't  want  to  be  on  it." 

He  wasn't  mad,  mind  you — just  sort  of  grieved. 
And  he  wouldn't  listen  to  any  argument  about  it. 

"What  you  going  to  do.  Tub?"  somebody  asked. 

"Going  to  travel  around  a  little  and  learn  geog- 
raphy from  the  top  of  a  freight  string,  then  I'm 
going  to  get  rich." 

They  laughed.    "Just  like  that,  eh?"  they  said. 
!    "Yeh,  ju.st  like  that.   I  want  enough  so  I  can  have 
a  family  of  kids.    And  when  I  have  a  family  of  kids 
•  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar  those  kids  are  going  to 
have  a  good  time.    I  got  it  all  figured  out." 

"What  you  going  to  go  in  for,  Tub?"  the  con- 
'fluctor  wanted  to  know. 

"Oh,  a  private  car,  and  learning  myself  to  talk 
private-car  ?>nglish,  instead  of  this  box-car  variety 
I  handle  now,  and  so  on." 


Lake  Champlain.  That  the  recruits  learned  the  cav- 
alry drill  much  moi-e  quickly  than  the  infantry  drill 
was  entirely  due  to  the  horse.  The  spoken  commands 
of  the  infantry  confuse  a  man,  especially  as  each 
spoken  command  is  "hup-ho-hup,"  but  the  signals 
never  confused  the  horse.  When  Captain  King  or 
Lieutenant  Duval  three  times  swung  his  arm  fully 
extended  from  front  to  rear  in  a  vertical  plane,  ter- 
minating at  the  horizontal  with  hand  pointing  to  the 
front,  we  might  be  excused  if  we  did  not  know  what 
the  devil  he  meant.  But  the  horse  knew.  All  the 
horse  asked  of  us  was  to  keep  in  the  saddle. 

"If  you  only  will  sit  still,"  my  horse  used  to  beg 
of  me,  "and  leave  the  curb  alone,  I  will  carry  you 
through  these  evolutions  with  credit.  But  if  while 
at  the  gallop  you  try  to  decide  whether  the  captain 
means  right  front  into  line  or  right  forward  fours 
right,  I  will  throw  you  into  a  barb-wire  fence." 
So  I  left  it  to  the  horse.  With  renewed  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  horse,  the  recruits  made  a  credita- 
ble showing.  The  past  performances  of  some  of  the. 
recruits  might  explain  this.  In  my  own  squad,  for 
example,  were  two  fox-hunting  squires  from  Mary- 
land, a  master  of  hounds,  a  gentleman  jockey  from 
Boston,  and  two  steeplechase  riders  who  divide  be- 
tween them  about  all  the  cups  this  country  offers. 
One  of  the  best  days  at  Plattsburg  was  when,  as 
cavalry,  we  rode  seven  miles  beyond  the  city  and 
camped  for  the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  lake. 
There  we  were  shown  how  to  picket  the  horses,  to 
unsaddle,  water,  feed,  and  groom  them,  to  pitch 
our  dog  tents,  and  to  cook  our  own  suppers  in  our 
mess  kits.  For  that  night  the  rations  consisted  of 
two  slices  of  bacon,  a  potato,  an  onion,  two  pieces  of 
bread,  and  coffee  and  sugar  mixed.  The  camp  was 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  that  sloped  gently  to  the  lake. 
Back  of  us  was  a  forest  of  magnificent  pines  and 
overhead  a  harvest  moon.  When  the  work  was  done, 
and  each  man  began  to  cook,  and  the  hundreds  of 


tiny  fires  burned  red  in  the  moonlight  and  were 
reflected  in  the  lake,  the  picture  was  one  of  great 
beauty.  Nor  did  the  odors  of  frying  bacon  and 
steaming  coffee  in  any  degree  spoil  it. 

In  the  regular  army  it  is  no  longer  the  practice, 
as  it  was  in  Spanish-American  War  days,  for  each 
man  to  cook  his  own  rations.  Nowadays  there  are 
cooks  for  each  company,  and  they  prepare  the  food 
for  everyone  in  it.  At  Plattsburg  the  recruits  sat 
under  a  huge  mess  tent,  at  pine  tables,  and  out  of 
iron  plates  and  cups  ate  very  wholesome,  clean,  and 
well-cooked  dishes.  As  we  waited  on  ourselves  the 
only  objection  to  the  dishes  was  that  we  spent  less 
time  in  eating  than  in  "passing"  them  to  the  next 
man.  To  hold  the  fork  daintily  in  the  right  hand 
while  with  the  left  you  balance  a  pitcher  of  coffee, 
a  pan  of  beans,  and  a  plate  of  pork  chops  fits  a 
man  less  for  the  life  of  the  soldier  than  for  that  of 
a  tramp  juggler  in  vaudeville. 

On  the  march  we  abandoned  the  tables  and  iron 
dishes  and  sat  on  the  grass  and  ate  from  the  mess 
kits.  The  cooks  stood  in  a  row  over  huge  caldrons, 
and  the  recruits  approached  in  a  line.  Each  recruit 
held  his  coffee  cup  in  his  left  hand,  his  meat  tin  in 
his  right,  and  wore  his  fork,  spoon,  and  knife  in  his 
gaiters.  '  The  cooks  were  very  stern  with  us.  Any 
starving  business  man  who  begged  for  "more"  than 
his  share  was  picturesquely  rebuked.  But  what  he 
received  was  bountiful,  and  he  received  all  of  it  at 
one  time,  the  beans,  prunes,  apple  butter,  and 
dill  pickles  floating  on  a  sea  of  Irish  stew.  If,  after 
all  were  served,  there  still  was  enough  of  any  dish 
to  supply  a  second  helping,  our  chief  cook,  in  the 
official  white  cap  of  a  chef  and  an  undershirt,  would 
announce  the  good  news  by  shouting:  "Seconds  on 
beans  and  seconds  on  stew!"  As  the  glad  tidings 
rang  out  it  was  interesting  to  watch  the  editor  of 
"Vanity  Fair,"  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  and  the  diplomat  who   (Continued  on  page  31) 
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The  conductor  shook  his  head.    "No,  I  mean,  how 
you  going  to  get  rich?" 
Tub  said:  "Oil." 

Then  they  laughed  some  more.  Oil  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  those  days  was  pretty  much  in  the  clutches 
of  big  companies,  that  were  getting  bigger  every  day, 
and  there  were  mighty  slim  packings  for  the  little 
fellow.  But  Tub  Fanning  would  have  it  that  way. 
So  they  wished  him  luck,  and  that  was  the  last 
they  saw  of  him. 

Fat  and  easy-going  as  he  was,  Fanning  had  a 
streak  of  persistency  in  him  that  made  up  for  what- 
ever he  might  have  lacked  in  brains,  and  after  he'd 
braked  around  the  country,  and  taken  out  freights 
awhile,  and  even  got  as  far  as  a  passenger  run  or 
two,  he  had  fifteen  hundred  dollars  accumulated,  a 
nice,  jolly,  loving  little  wife,  one  boy,  and  his  origi- 
nal determination  that  had  been  kept  in  a  good  state 
of  repair  and  that  was  oiled  up  and  coaled  and  ready 
for  orders  at  an  hour's  notice.  Then  he  heard  of 
the  oil  boom  in  California,  and  ten  days  later  was 
in  Los  Angeles.  With  what  he'd  learned  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  from  reading  and  talking  to  oil  men. 
Fanning  was  prepared  to  fly  to  it,  and  he  didn't 
waste  any  time. 

The  new  place  was  oil  crazy,  and  Fanning  blun- 
dered around  for  four  years  and  got  in  the  way  of 
several  good  things,  and  they  rolled  over  him  and 
left  him  with  money  in  every  pocket.  About  that 
time  a  prospect  hole  was  "brought  in"  up  in  the 
Bakersfield  country,  and  Fanning  threw  two  shirts, 
a  collar,  a  comb  and  brush,  and  his  bank  book  at  a 
valise,  kissed  his  wife  and  the  three  babies,  and 
caught  the  next  train.  And  the  first  man  he  ran  into 
in  Bakersfield  was  Charley  Shirley. 

Fanning  couldn't  bear  a  grudge  much  longer  than 
he  could  listen  to  grand  opera  or  keep  a  good  meal 
waiting.  "Well,  God  bless  my  soul,  if  it  isn't  the 
super!"  he  cried,  stopping  squaie  in  front  of  the  man 
who  had  fired  him,  and  getting  that  gentleman's 
right  hand  into  his  own  big  warm  paw. 

Shirley  was  seedy  and  red-eyed  and  hollow-cheeked, 
and  he  looked  as  though  he  had  forgotten  which  end 
of  a  barber's  chair  to  put  his  feet  on,  but  he  hadn't 
lost  his  railroad  official  manner.  "You've  got  the 
best  of  me,  my  friend,"  he  said  rather  coldly. 

FANNING  laughed  and  kejjt  up  the  Swedish  move- 
ment on  Shirley's  right  arm.  "You  don't  mean 
you've  forgot  me?  Say,  that's  rich!"  He  laughed 
some  more,  then  he  put  the  hand  back  for  Shirley  to 
nurse,  and  explained.  And  it  was  characteristic  of 
him  that  he  jumped  clear  over  his  old  railroad  days 


on  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  and  went  back  to 
his  youth,  when  he  and  Shirley  had  gone  to  school 
together  in  some  little  New  York  State  bush 
town.  "I'm  John  Calhoun  Fanning — Fatty,  they 
used  to  call  me,  or  Tub.    Now  you  remember." 
Shirley  took  in  Fanning's  clothes,  which  were  good, 
substantial,  hand-me-downs  without  any  Irish  point 
lace  or  French  knots  on  them,  and  he  gave  Fanning 
a  smile  that  would  scarcely  have  tipped  the  scales 
at  all,  and  said:  "Oh,  so  you're  Fat  Fanning?  How 
are  you?     Glad  I  met  you.     May  see  you  again 
some  time." 

But  you  couldn't  shunt  Fanning  on  to  a  sidetrack 
that  way.  He  wheeled  Shirley  around  by  the  arm, 
picked  up  his  valise,  and  led  the  way.  They  went 
into  the  Southern  Bar  and  before  Shirley  knew  it 
he  was  telling  Fanning  his  troubles.  Seemed  he'd 
gotten  caught  in  a  pinch  in  a  reorganization  of  the 
railroad  and  let  out.  He'd  drifted  around  from  one 
big  railroad  office  to  another,  but  worry  and  prob- 
ably hurt  pride  and  so  on  had  given  him  some  pretty 
hard  raps,  and  he'd  fallen  sick. 

"Came  out  here  to  4ie,  Fanning,"  he  said  wearily. 

"Oh,  shucks!"  Fanning  said  heartily.  "Die!  Why, 
man,  dying  is  the  last  thing  we  think  of  doing  out 
here  in  southern  California.  You  can't  die  here — 
isn't  fashionable.  Take  deep  breaths  and  sleep  out- 
doors and  in  a  year  you'll  be  so  young  you'll  be 
calling  vour  own  kids  daddy.  Have  another  and 
then  we'll  go  over  and  grab  a  piece  of  food  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'm  up  here  for." 

T^HE  long  and  short  of  it  was  that  in  three  weeks 

under  Fanning's  wing  Shirley  had  bought  and  sold 
a  couple  of  oil-land  options,  had  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  had  redeemed  his  watch  and  a  diamond  stick 
pin,  and  was  squinting  his  eyes  around  for  a  chance 
to  make  a  killing.  Now  Charley  Shirley's  idea  of  a 
killing  was  one  he'd  accumulated  in  railroad  offices, 
where  he'd  had  some  opportunity  to  see  it  done  in  a 
handsome,  wholesale,  land-office  style,  so  that  his 
immediate  vicinity  was  an  awfully  dangerous  place 
to  be  safe  in,  especially  for  a  great,  big-hearted, 
honest-minded  blunderer  like  John  C.  Fanning.  But 
there  was  no  one  there  to  warn  Fanning,  the  first 
rule  in  booms  of  all  kinds  being:  "Look  out  for 
Number  One,  and  stand  from  under  if  you  see  any- 
thing falling  on  Number  Two,"  and  Fanning  went 
ponderously  along  and  signed  documents  without 
reading  them.    And  there  you  are. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  Fanning  spent  a  bad 
day  and  night  in  the  office  of  a  Los  Angeles  lawyer 
and  along  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  sat  back  and  rubbed  his  eyes  and  fumbled  with 
his  watch  chain. 

"Cleaned  me  out,  then,  did  they?"  he  asked. 

"Looks  that  way,  Mr.  Fanning.    I'm  sorry." 

Fanning  stared  at  the  ceiling  a  minute,  and  his 


Tub  tanning  traveled  around  a  little  and  learned  geography  from  the  top  of  a  freight  string.     In  Pennsylvania  there  were  but  slim  oil  pickings  for  little  fellows 


mouth  sagged  and  worked  a  little.  When  he  spoke 
he  had  to  clear  his  throat  and  make  one  or  two  false 
starts,  but  he  got  away  finally  with  nothing  more 
than  a  grieved  tone  and  no  particular  note  of 
complaint. 

"Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "it  puts  me  back  quite  a 
ways,  but  I've  learned  something.  I'm  thinking  about 
the  kids  mainly.  I've  had  a  sort  of  queer  plan  for 
them  in  the  back  of  my  head  all  these  years — mind 
listening  a  minute?  .  .  .  Thanks.  It'll  get  it  off  my 
mind  better  if  I  can  talk  a  while. 

"I  came  of  poor  folks  and  didn't  have  things  to  do 
with.  Had  to  quit  school  when  I  was  about  into  com- 
pound fractions  and  McGuffy's  Fifth  Reader,  and 
went  to  work.  Since  then  I've  been  studying  figures 
checking  up  freight-car  numbers,  learning  reading 
from  rule  books  and  a  few  Government  reports,  and 
studied  geography  from  the  tower  of  a  caboose — just 
except  the  last  four  or  five  years,  when  I've  been  too 
busy  trying  to  get  a  pile  together  for  Charley  Shirley 
and  his  crowd  to  separate  away  from  me.  But  I'm 
going  back  at  it  so  I  can  give  those  three  kids  of 
mine  a  proper  education  and  some  fun  while  they're 
kids.  If  they  study  reading,  it'll  be  in  regular  books 
with  bindings  on  'em,  and  if  they  want  to  study 
geography,  I'd  like  to  fix  it  so  they  could  study  it 
from  the  observation  platform  of  a  private  car. 
That's  my  ambition,  and  there's  only  two  things  I 
own  that  nobody  can  take  away  from  me — a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  excess  baggage  on  my  bones,  and 
that  ambition." 

The  lawyer  nodded  agreeably.  "I  don't  think  of 
any  reason  why  you  can't  connect,  Mr.  Fanning. 
You  certainly  know  this  oil  game." 

"You're  right,  Beardsley.  I  know  all  there  is  to 
it  except  hanging  on  to  my  share,  and  I  think  I'll 
savvy  that  better  now."  Quite  suddenly  he  showed 
his  first  flash  of  resentment.  "Doggone  it  all:  I 
can't  get  over  Charley  Shirley  doing  it  to  me.  He 
went  to  school  where  I  did,  back  in  New  York  State. 
He  was  always  in  rows,  and  I  used  to  wade  in  and 
spatter  a  few  of  the  gang  that  was  on  him,  just  to 
be  going,  I  guess.  But  he  don't  seem  to  remember. 
I  guess  helping  a  boy  out  of  a  fix  don't  give  you  any 
claim  to  expect  him  to  take  care  of  you  when  he 
grows  up  and  gets  you  into  a  corner  with  your  hands 
up  and  your  pocketbook  sticking  out,  but  Charley 
Shirley —  Well,  much  obliged  for  listening.  I'm 
going  after  'em  once  more." 

The  lawyer  rose  and  locked  his  desk.  "Look  out 
that  you  aren't  caught  again.  Fanning,"  he  said, 
with  a  friendly  laugh.  "Don't  want  to  get  it  twice 
in  the  same  place." 

Fanning  stopped  in  the  act  of  pulling  on  his  big 
worn  overcoat.  "Twice  in  the  same  place,"  he  re- 
peated, thoughtfully.  "Say,  that's  an  idea,  too.  No, 
you're  right.    Good  night  and  much  obliged." 

So  they  parted  and  the  lawyer  slept  all  the  next 
morning  to  make  up  for  his  overtime.  But  John 
f'alhoun  Fanning  was  up  at  six  and  off  for  the  oil 
fields  at  seven. 

"We're  going  to  ke(.'p  our  shoulders  up,  mother," 
he  said  to  the  little  woman  at  the  door,  with  the 
three  children  at  her  skirts  and  a  brave  smile  on 
her  lips. 

"Well,  I  should  say  we  are,"  she  answered  cheerily. 


"Go  on  now — that's  kissing  enough  for  an  old  mar- 
ried couple.    Scoot  or  you'll  miss  your  train." 

He  didn't  miss  the  train.  "By  Jupiter  Johnson!" 
he  said  to  himself,  as  it  began  to  roll  out  from  the 
station,  "it's  no  time  now  for  me  to  be  missing  any- 
thing. Twice  in  the  same  place,  eh?  Well,  I 
wonder !" 

ROUGHLY  speaking,  there  are  four  ways  to  make 
money  in  a  new  oil  field,  not  counting  earning  it. 
One  is  to  lease  ground,  hire  a  contractor,  and  drill 
for  oil.  In  a  rich  territory  the  odds  are  about  four 
to  one  that  you'll  lose,  but  the  profits  are  generous 
if  you  win.  The  second  way  is  to  lease  ground,  or- 
ganize a  company,  sell  stock  to  the  public,  and  drill. 
This  method  lessens  the  profits  and  the  risks,  too. 
The  third  system  is  to  organize  a  company  and  sell 
stock  to  the  public.  This  is  a  sure  shot,  as  oil  is  the 
last  thing  you  have  to  worry  about,  but  it  has  its 
disadvantages,  as  several  men  in  California  and 
Oklahoma  penitentiaries  will  tell  you  if  you  write 
and  ask  them.  The  fourth  program  is  to  buy  options 
on  land  where  there  is  a  prospect  that  oil  may  be 
found,  and  sell  the  options  to  those  who  think  they'd 
like  to  take  a  whirl  at  one  of  the  first  three  methods. 
This  way  is  as  exciting  as  a  horse  race,  doesn't  re- 
quire much  capital,  keeps  you  awake  nights  figuring, 
and  ends  you  in  the  poorhouse  with  the  rest  of  the 
straight-out  professional  gamblers  of  earth  unless 
you  happen  to  be  calm,  good-natured,  likable,  trust- 
worthy, and  willing  to  take  long  chances  cheerfully. 

This  information  is  furnished  free  with  this  story, 
so  don't  mention  it! 

Now  John  Calhoun  Fanning  had  tried  the  second 
method  above  outlined  and  would  have  "cleaned  up," 
as  they  say  vulgarly  in  the  oil  fields,  if  he  had  re- 
membered to  read  all  documents  before  signing.  The 
Portola  Oil  Company  had  gone  with  a  bang  from  the 
start,  its  first  two  wells  had  been  brought  in  at  shal- 
low depths,  and  were  paying  handsomely,  wdth  more 
holes  going  down  and  everything  hunky-dory.  Presi- 
dent Charles  B.  Shirley  owned  most  of  the  stock — 
his  own  and  John  Fanning's,  y'understand — and  he 
was  secretly  maneuvering  to  gather  in  some  more. 

But  now  J.  C.  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  broker 
in  options.  In  his  year  in  the  new  field  he  had  made 
a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  and  many  friends. 
He  had  a  smiling  mouth,  a  twinkling  eye,  a  direct 
manner  of  speech,  and  a  hopelessly  old-fashioned 
idea  of  business  morality.  He  always  told  the  other 
fellow  exactly  how  risky  all  oil  speculation  is,  an- 
swered with  painstaking  exactness  when  a.sked  what 
indications  there  were  that  oil  would  be  found  under 
the  option  he  was  offering  or  the  land  he  was  selling, 
and  occasionally  went  back  the  next  day  to  add  a 
statement  or  so  because  he  had  gone  away  with  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  his  client  had  misunderstood 
something  that  had  been  said.  Hone.sty  of  that 
variety  may  be  the  best  policy  or  it  may  be  an  in- 
born prejudice.  Fanning  was  certainly  the  most 
prejudiced — in  that  direction — of  any  oil-land  broker 
in  the  Bakersfield  territory. 

This  forthrightness  and  plain-spokenness  of  John 
C.  Fanning  proved  a  great  asset  to  him,  because  it 
gave  him  standing  where  slicker  men  and  shrewder 
men  and  more  up-to-the-la(.ost-wrinkle  men  fell  down. 


It  gave  him  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  land- 
owners themselves,  who,  at  the  end  of  a  year  in  the 
new  field,  were  pretty  generally  masters  of  the 
situation,  sitting  on  their  own  front  porches  and 
turning  down  their  thumbs  at  offers  that  two  years 
before  would  have  sent  them  to  bed  with  apoplexy. 
These  landowners  who  had  been  wise  enough  to  re- 
fuse offers  from  lessors  until  the  field  was  fairly  well 
developed  took  a  risk,  of  course,  because  the  field 
might  go  sweeping  away  from  their  particular  half 
section  or  section,  and  leave  them  high  and  dry,  as, 
in  some  cases,  it  did.  But  the  West  Side  field  was  a 
wide  and  long  one,  and  at  the  end  of  this  first  year 
there  were  large  numbers  of  owners  who  were  in  a 
position  to  dictate  terms  and  who  were  in  the  mood 
to  dictate  'em  sky-high. 

As  before  remarked,  John  Fanning  was  the  sort 
of  individual  who  could  deal  with  these  people,  and 
he  proceeded  to  do  it.    He  talked  reasonably  with 
them,  undertook  to  treat  them  squarely,  made  them 
promises  that  they  thought  he  would  keep,  and  that 
he  did  keep  scrupulously,  and  either  got  them  tb 
prices  they  asked  or  convinced  them  that  the  price 
were  too  high.   He  dealt  on  narrow  margins  of  prol 
for  himself  at  first,  but  as  the  owners  came  moi' 
and  more  to  trust  him  and  confide  their  intei-ests  to 
his  care,  he  gained  a  position  where  he  could  make 
the  buyer  pay  more  for  his  services,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  big  companies  woke  up  to  discover  thai 
when  they  wanted  a  lease  they  had  to  go  down  on 
their  knees  and  ask  John  Calhoun  Fanning  for  it. 
And  the  knees  stuff  didn't  get  them  anywhere  unless 
they  had  capital  in  their  kick  either,  you  may  be  as 
sured  of  that. 

One  evening,  driving  into  Bakersfield  in  the  an 
cient  two-cylinder  tug  which  he  had  acquired,  Fan- 
ning sighted  a  railroad  crossing  ahead  and  a  freight 
approaching  in  the  middle  distance.  The  motorist 
calculated  with  his  eye  and  decided  to  wait,  which 
he  could  do  safely,  his  automobile  having  a  varied 
aggregation  of  moods,  and  being  not  entirely  de- 
pendable at  crucial  moments.  About  ten  minutes 
later  the  freight  began  to  crawl  by,  and  Fannintr 
ex-brakeman  and  in  reminiscent  spirit,  contemplated 
the  dragging  trail  of  heavily  loaded  black-smudged 
oil  tankers  with  friendly  gaze.  Car  after  car 
went  clackety-clacking  over  the  rail  joints  on  the 
crossing,  then  came  a  second  engine,  sandwiched  be 
tween,  then  more  tank  cars.  ^  | 

FANNING  waved  cheerily  at  a  trainman  loung- 
ing on  the  platform  of  one  of  the  cars  an(i 
swinging  his  feet,  and  at  that  identical  moment  th( 
broker  got  a  tail  hold  on  an  inspiration.  It  stag- 
gered him.  He  leaned  back  in  his  machine,  openet 
his  mouth,  laughed  aloud,  and  kicked  the  dashboard 
The  caboose,  whipsawing  along  after  the  third  ant 
final  engine,  spun  a  cloud  of  dust  over  him,  and  h( 
waved  his  big  paw  at  it  again  and  smote  his  leg. 

"Do  it!  Well,  Jupiter  Joshua  Johnson,  I  shouk 
say  yes!" 

Forgetting  the  thirty  miles  of  rutty  road  betweer 
his  erratic  auto  and  the  Southern  Hotel,  and  totalis 
oblivious  to  the  warning  rays  of  the  sun  that  sho 
aslant  the  dust  clouds  and  blazed  full  on  him  undei 
the  weather-beaten  top,  John  Calhoun  Fanning  sa 
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enthralled  by  inspiration.  Time,  space,  weak  inner 
tubes,  supper,  and  the  much-coveted  option  reposing 
in  his  hip  pocket — all  these  were  naught  to  him. 
Genius  burned  within,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  only 
two  gallons  of  gas  in  his  tank  troubled  him  no  whit. 
So  has  it  always  been  when  the  creative  molecule, 
dormant  somewhere  in  every  human  being,  stirs  sud- 
denly to  life,  lifting  the  soul  to  a  place  among  super- 
men and  thrilling  the  heart  with — 

Hang  it  all!  just  at  that  point  the  rear  tire  blew 
out,  or  that  sentence  might  have  been  finished.  Just 
as  well,  though,  because  the  figure  was  getting  a 
little  metagarbolized,  and  John  Fanning  might  have 
sat  there  all  night  and  caught  pneumonia  and  died 
without  getting  on  with  the  idea.  Fanning  climbed 
down  instead,  rendered  first  aid  to  the  punctured, 
and  went  on  to  Bakersfield,  smiling  to  himself. 

That  same  night,  no  later,  he  dropped  in  on  Ben 
Tingley,  rancher,  whose  holdings  had  been  square 
in  the  path  of  the  oil  development,  most  of  whose 
leases  Fanning  had  handled,  and  who  was  rolling  in 
new-found  wealth  as  a  result,  and  Tingley  wel- 
comed him  with  pleasure  and  gave  him  the  best  chair. 

"Ben,"  quoth  Fanning  of  the  great  idea,  "why 
hasn't  somebody  thought  of  an  oil  pipe  line  from  the 
field  to  the  coast?" 

Tingley  stared.    "Joking?"  he  asked. 

"No.    It  would  beat  the  freight  haul  a  lot." 

"Oh,  yes.  I  suppose  so.  Probably."  The  rancher 
lighted  his  pipe,  a  puff  between  each  remark.  "Don't 
feel  weak  in  the  head  or  feverish  or  anything,  do 
you.  Fanning?"  he  asked. 

Fanning  laughed.  "Not  hardly.  I  know  it  sounds 
that  way.  First  man  that  ever  heard  of  soap  proba- 
bly thought  it  wouldn't  sell  real  good.  But  it  did. 
Let  me  tell  you  about  this  pipe  line.  By  way  of  the 
Tejon  it's  probably  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
to  Los  Angeles — say  twenty-five  more  to  the  water 
at  San  Pedro.  We'd  have  to  run  two  pipes,  and 
have  pumping  stations  to  keep  the  stuff  warm  and 
moving." 

"We?"  Tingley  interrupted. 

"Well,  the  company.  Suppose  the  whole  thing 
cost  four  millions,  which  it  wouldn't.  We  could  buy 
oil  here  for  thirty-five  a  barrel  and  sell  it  on  board 
a  ship  or  to  a  refinery  at  seventy-five  or  eighty. 
Cost  about  twenty 
cents  to  move  it. 
Handle  two  hundred 
thousand  barrels  a 
month.  This  is  all 
rough  —  but  near 
enough.  Now  don't 
say  anything  till 
you've  counted  ten  by 
fives,  at  least." 

Tingley  figured  on 
an  old  envelope  for  a 
moment.  "Sure  about 
that  cost  of  moving 
it?"  he  asked. 

Fanning  nodded. 
"The  Pennsylvania 
lines  do  it  for  less,  but 
they  haven't  got  our 
mountain  ranges. 
Make  it  twenty-five 
cents  a  barrel,  if  you 
want  to.  Just  cal- 
culate it.  And  remem- 
ber that  we'd  tie  the 
field  up  with  long- 
time contracts  and  sell 
the  same  way." 

The  rancher  wantad 
to  believe  his  own  fig- 
ures and  F'anning'.';, 
but  he  ju.st  couldn't. 
They  talked  it  up, 
down,  and  crossways. 
Tingley  was  inter- 
ested. If  the  pipe- 
line .scheme  was  feasi- 
ble, it  would  be  bet- 
ter than  gambling  in 
stock  or  buying  real 
estate,  or  even  loan- 
ing money.  Finally 
Fanning  said:  "Let'.s 

let  this  guessing  business  go  a  minute  and  work  out 
, a  sort  of  plan  for  going  in.  Wf  can  capitalize  at  four 
million  and  take  half  the  stock  right  here  in  Bakers- 
field  and  the  West  Side.     Pick  our  own  men,  you 
know.    And  while  somebody  here  that  understands 
jthat  end  of  it  is  handling  it,  I'll  get  out  with  a  few 
, hundred  in  my  pocket  and  buy  a  right  of  way." 
I    "Yen,"  Tingley  .said  slowly.    "If  you  could  get  a 
jright  of  way  for  anything  under  ten  thousand  dol- 
,lar«,  that  alone  would  protect  us,  because,  if  what 
jVou  say  is  true,  some  of  these  big  fellows  will  come 
jalong  with  a  pipe  line  pretty  soon  anyhow." 
j    "Kxar  tly.   Sell  the  right  of  way,  if  we  can't  swing 
the  deal." 
"Wholl  you  take  in,  Fanning?" 
"Oh,  the  people  here — neighbors  and  all.  The 


Pearsons  and  Bradford  and  Jim  Satterwhite,  and 
Collins,  over  at  Taft." 

"I  see.    And  you'd  head  the  company?" 

"No,  you,  Tingley.  I'll  go  in  for  all  I'm  woi-th, 
but  working  is  my  line — I'll  let  somebody  else  sign 
the  checks." 

They  discussed  other  details;  then,  as  Fanning 
made  a  move  to  go,  Tingley  stopped  him.  "Look  here. 
Fanning,  you've  got  me  kind  of  hypnotized  with  this 
scheme  of  yours.  Tell  you  what  I'll  do;  to-morrow 
I'll  chip  in  a  few  hundied  to  start  with  and  you  hike 
out  and  go  over  the  line.  You  won't  need  an 
engineer  the  first  trip — just  size  up  the  country  and 
see  if  we  could  put  a  pair  of  pipes  through.  If 
there's  any  points  where  you  think  a  right  of  way 
would  be  safe — say  in  the  Pass,  or  up  at  the  Summit 
where  there's  no  way  to  go  but  that  way — just  take 
an  option  on  an  easement,  if  you  can  get  it  on  the 
quiet.  Let's  sew  this  thing  up,  anyhow.  What  do 
you  think?" 

"Sounds  good,"  Fanning  said.  "Sounds  reasonable. 
I'll  take  Maud  S.  and  hit  the  road  in  the  morning." 

AND  with  Maud  S.  groaning  and  rattling  and  com- 
•  plaining,  but  chug-chugging  steadily  southward. 
Fanning  and  the  great  inspiration  hit  the  jpad  as  per 
schedule  and  went  south  and  came  baclc  in  three 
weeks  slightly  the  worse  for  wear,  but  with  out- 
right easements  over  four  strategic  points  that 
barred  the  way  for  a  rival  pipe-line  company.  Ting- 
ley called  in  half  a  dozen  of  his  business  associates 
and  old-time  friends,  all  of  whom  had  profited 
from  the  oil  boom  of  the  previous  two  years,  and 
together  they  heard  Fanning's  report  and  his  fur- 
ther outline  of  the  scheme.  In  the  end  they  under- 
took to  mingle  with  Fanning  and  Tingley  for  a  few 
days  until  they  could  get  the  thing  incubated,  and, 
at  Fanning's  suggestion,  agreed  to  say  nothing  to 
anyone  until  the  enterprise  was  ready  to  launch. 

Big  business  projects  move  slowly,  of  course,  and 
Fanning  worked  night  and  day  for  several  weeks  be- 
fore he  had  accomplished  the  first  important  pre- 
liminaries. Enough  money  had  been  furnished  for  a 
reconnoissance  survey,  and  this  was  made.  Without 
instructions  the  engineers  ran  their  rough  lines,  and 
Fanning  was  duly  gratified  to  find  that  both  the 
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tentative  routes  they  proposed  pas.sed  through  the 
pieces  of  land  he  had  taken  under  option  as  being 
vital  to  the  success  of  th(  scheme. 

A  week  after  the  engineers  had  reported  they  were 
leady  with  a  very  rough  approximation  of  the  cost 
of  construction.  Their  estimate  was  three  millions 
and  a  half. 

Then  Fanning  went  to  Los  Angeles.  He  told  Ting- 
ley of  his  errand,  but  only  they  knew.  Ostensibly 
Fanning  had  private  affairs  to  attend  to  and  was 
going  to  see  his  wife  and  the  kids.  That  was  not  the 
whole  truth,  but  he  (Lid  spend  seven  rapturous,  rol- 
licking, uproaiious  evenings  with  those  same  sturdy 
youngsters.  And  on  each  of  those  seven  evenings 
they  had  their  favorite  story,  which  concerned  a 
family  of  mf;del  children  to  whom  a  fairy  granted  a 


wish,  and  who  therefore  wished  that  they  might 
travel  around  the  country  in  a  private  car,  all  glass 
and  nickel  plate,  and  a  pantry  attached,  and  a  niggei' 
boy,  all  dressed  up  in  white,  who  was  "Johnny-at- 
the-rat-hole"  whenever  any  of  the  party  wanted  ice 
cream,  or  pumpkin  pie,  or  a  chocolate  cream  puff' 
that  "squashed"  when  you  ate  it,  and  so  on,  for  an 
hour  at  a  time. 

"And,"  Sam,  the  cherubic  six-year-old,  would  add, 
"look  out  the  windows  till  they  can  tell  whether  it's 
Kansas  or  Missouri,  too,  daddy;  'member  that." 

And  daddy  always  remembered,  with  chagrin  over 
having  forgotten,  and  mother,  straightening  up  fiom 
the  long,  black  stocking,  or  the  funny  little  trousei's 
spread  on  her  knee,  would  take  off  the  glasses  she 
had  to  wear  now  whenever  she  sewed,  and  wipe  her 
eyes,  and  tap  her  teeth  with  her  thimble  a  minute, 
and  then  go  on,  without  interrupting.  So  big, 
amiable,  persistent,  busy  John  F'anning  did  go  home 
to  see  the  folks. 

All  day  long,  during  that  week,  including  the  last 
day,  which  was  Sunday,  John  Fanning  was  closeted 
in  the  offices  of  the  gener  al  manager  of  the  Universal 
Oil  Company,  and  met  theie  certain  bald-headed, 
elderly  gentlemen,  who  grumbled  when  they  walked, 
and  who  sat  back  listening,  most  of  the  time  smok- 
ing fat,  black  cigars,  while  this  fellow  Fanning  went 
over  his  scheme  with  the  general  manager.  Sunday 
noon,  though,  they  talked  quite  a  good  deal,  with 
Fanning,  somewhat  white-faced  and  anxious,  sitting 
in  an  outer  office,  and  at  one  o'clock  the  general  man- 
ager walked  out,  handed  Fanning  a  document,  and 
said  one  word:  "Yes." 

Then  Fanning  went  back  to  Bakersfield,  but  not 
until  he  had  whispered  to  his  wife  that  the  fairy  was 
on  her  way  with  the  private  car,  and  that  it  was  "all 
over  now  but  the  black  coffee."  Mrs.  Fanning  under- 
stood the  expression,  so  it  doesn't  matter  whether 
the  rest  of  us  do  or  not. 

CHARLES  B.  SHIRLEY,  president  of  the  Portola 
Oil  Company,  the  Mid-California  Oil  and  De- 
velopment Company,  the  Grace  Oil  Company,  the 
Number  Four  Lease  Oil  Company,  and  director  of 
several  other  concerns,  some  of  them  real  producers 
of  oil  and  others  producers  of  nothing  more  oily  than 

attractive  booklets 
and  advertisements 
designed  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  innocent 
bystander  with 
money,  sat  in  his  pri- 
vate office  in  Bakers- 
field with  the  door 
closed.  Opposite  him 
was  a  very  uncom- 
fortable person  named 
Mitchell  Hornaday, 
who  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  Presi- 
dent Shirley  knew  too 
much.  And  apparent- 
ly he  was  not  mis- 
taken. 

"Now,  here,  Horn- 
aday," the  great  man 
began,  in  a  jealously 
guarded  voice,  "I 
want  you  to  get  just 
what  I  tell  you  and 
not  to  get  anything  I 
don't  tell  you.  You 
know  me  and  I  know 
you  and  your  connec- 
tion with  the  Midas 
Company  stock  sales 
that  had  the  Post 
Office  Department  all 
stirred  up  a  while 
back.  You  get  me, 
eh?" 

Hornaday  affected  a 
sickly  smile.  "Y  o  u 
can  depend  on  me, 
Mr.  Shirley,"  he  said. 

"I  thought  so.  I'll 
pay  you  well,  but  I 
want  one  thing  defi- 
nitely understood  from 
the  first — you're  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.    See?  All 
right,  then." 

He  took  from  his  desk  a  map  for  which  he  had 
secretly  paid  a  draftsman  a  fat  price  and  spread  it 
out.  It  was  a  duplicate  of  the  map  which  had  been 
furnished  certain  parties,  to  the  draftsman  unknown, 
by  his  employer,  an  engineer,  and  it  showed  two  ten- 
tative routes  for  a  pipe  line  between  Bakersfield  and 
the  Los  Angeles  harbor.  Shirley  did  not  tell  Horn- 
aday this.    He  said  merely: 

"I've  been  figuring,  on  the  quiet,  on  an  electric 
power  line  from  this  region  to  Los  Angeles,  and  I 
have  a  customer.  I  want  you  to  get  a  right  of  way. 
I  don't  want  you  to  ask  or  answer  questions.  And  I 
want  the  easements  for  this  right  of  way  to  be  for 
a  line  on,  over,  above,        {Continued  on  ixif/c  29) 
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CHARMED  LIF 


CAPTAIN  STAHL  of  the  reserve, 
and  junior  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Levin  &  Stahl,  music  publish- 
ers of  Moscow,  came  with  a  sort 
of  hesitating  deliberation  through 
the  cheerful,  low-voiced  groups  in 
the  hall  of  the  great  war  hospital, 
seeking  among  the  white-coifed, 
nunlike  Polish  nurses  and  big  order- 
lies for  one  who  would  direct  him.  A 
girl  with  sleeves  turned  back  from 
forearms  of  ripe  roundness  and  ends 
of  hair  showing  below  her  brow 
band  looked  up  at  him. 

"Lieutenant  Levin?"  inquired  the 
junior  partner.  "Three  Hundred 
and  Third  Infantry.     He  wrote  me  that  he  was  here." 

"Yes,"  said  the  nurse.  "Ward  Four,  the  officers' 
ward."  She  surveyed  Stahl's  tall  figure  and  his  fas- 
tidious bearded  face  with  a  newly  born  interest.  "We 
all  know  him,"  she  added.  "You,  perhaps,  are  his 
partner?" 

"His  junior  partner,"  answered  Stahl,  smiling, 
aware  of  her  glance  at  the  epaulets  which  indicated 
his  superior  rank.  "Therefore,  when  he  sends  for 
me,  I  have  to  come  very  promptly.    And  here  I  am." 

"But — "  The  girl  paused,  realizing  that  the  tall 
young  Russian  was  not  serious.  She  was  Polish,  and 
defensive  again  at  once.  "It  is  Ward  Four,"  she 
said.  "Upstairs;  you  will  find  him  in  the  corner 
by  the  window." 

Stahl  saluted  and  turned  to  the  stairs,  smiling  as 
he  went  with  that  smile  of  his  which  was  more  of  the 
eyes  than  of  the  mouth. 

"  'We  all  know  him,'  "  he  repeated  to  himself  with 
relish.  "And  he's  only  been  here  two  days.  That's 
Levin !" 

The  ward  he  sought  opened  from  the  landing  upon 
the  first  floor,  a  great  room  with  a  rank  of  high, 
blindless  windows  giving  upon  the  roofs  and  chim- 
neys of  a  Warsaw  by-street.  Within,  as  he  paused  in 
the  doorway,  the  rows  of  beds  showed  little  and  toy- 
like in  the  great  chamber's  vastness;  bleak,  pallid 
winter  light  streamed  over  them  from  the  tall  win- 
dows. The  faces  of  the  wounded  men  on  the  pillows, 
with  the  tan  of  the  weather  still  clinging  to  them 
and  the  hair  rough  about  the  temples  and  ciga- 
rette smoke  making  a  faint  vagueness  of  mist  over 
them,  showed  vigorous  and  abrupt  against  their  pale 
environment. 

Across  the  intervening  beds  a  head  more  lively 
than  the  others  lifted  itself  vivaciously;  Stahl,  gaz- 
ing toward  it,  beheld  the  man  whom  he  had  come  to 
see — an  effect  of  hair,  brown  and  tumbled  from 
shifting  upon  the  pillow,  a  beard  long  and  pointed, 
and  between  the  two  a  thin  face  that  seemed  to 
twinkle.    He  went  across. 

"Ha!"  A  nightshirt-clad  arm  shot  out  at  him,  a 
long  hand,  bony  as  a  claw  but  strong  and  nervous, 
gripped  Stahl's  hand.  The  face  that  twinkled  lit 
strongly.  It  was  the  face  of  a  man  of  forty  or 
thereabout,  through  the  thin  screen  of  which  the  un- 
easy spirit,  surging  like  a  flame  in  the  wind,  seemed 
to  show  as  through  the  glass  of  a  lantern,  a  man 
vivid  and  delicate  as  a  plant  grown  in  a  hothouse. 


BY  PERCEVAL  GIBB 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      HERBERT  PAUS 


"So  you  have  actually  come  to  see  me !  Wonders  will 
never  cease.    Sit  down!    My  dear,  dear  old  chap!" 

Stahl  smiled,  gripping  the  thin  hand  that  clung  to 
his.  Between  him  and  his  partner  there  existed  a 
relationship  which  was  dear  to  both.  War,  which 
is  prone  to  cut  rocks  with  razors,  had  snatched  the 
pair  of  them  from  their  well-upholstered  niche  in 
life  and  set  them  down  far  apart,  Stahl  to  do  duty 
as  a  railway  officer,  Levin  to  feed  his  gift  of  lambent 
humor  and  his  appetite  for  mere  life  in  the  frozen 
trenches  above  the  tragic  river  Rawka.  To  Stahl, 
in  his  little  office  beside  a  thunderous  freight  yard, 
there  had  come  letters,  pencil  scrawls  on  sheets  torn 
from  a  notebook;  they  had  been  witty  about  bitter 
weather  and  night  attacks  and  the  trench  raked  with 
shrapnel ;  but  they  had  not  revealed  to  him  anything 
of  Levin  as  he  had  now  become,  with  his  velvet 
jacket  exchanged  for  a  gray  uniform  greatcoat  and  a 
sword  belted  at  his  side.  He  had  been  a  little  afraid; 
the  razor  that  cuts  rocks  is  apt  to  become  blunted ;  but 
now  he  saw  the  man  himself  and  was  reassured.  It 
would  need  more  than  a  world  war  to  change  Levin. 

THEY  talked  for  a  while  as  friends  talk  who  have 
been  too  long  parted,  feeling  their  way  back  to  the 
old  ease  and  sympathy  bridging  the  interval  of  their 
separation.  Levin  had  been  shot  in  the  hip  by  a 
sniper;  he  told  of  it  in  his  characteristic  fashion. 

"And  you?"  he  asked,  presently.  "You  look  like 
a  bridegroom;  there  is  actually  a  glaze  upon  you. 
What  have  you  been  doing?" 

"We^l,"  said  Stahl,  "to-day  I  have  been  sitting  on 
a  court-martial — man  who  had  laid  his  hand  across 
the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  and  blown  off"  two  of  his  most 
useful  fingers.    Wanted  to  get  home,  it  appeared." 

"Oho!"  Levin,  sitting  up  in  bed,  nodded  with  a 
wry  face.  "Girl,  of  course,"  he  said.  "Poor  devil! 
What  did  you  do  to  him?  Not—" 

"Yes,"  said  Stahl.  "Sentenced  to  death;  it  was  a 
clear  case.  But  there  wasn't  a  girl.  The  man  pro- 
duced a  letter  from  his  wife  saying  that  their  cow 
was  sick.  He  wanted  to  get  back  to  doctor  the  cow." 

Levin  made  a  grimace.  "There  are  people  who 
would  consider  that  comical,"  he  said.  "That  man's 
world  was  his  patch  of  land,  his  house,  his  wife,  and 
his  cow;  and  he  dies  in  trying  to  save  them.  It  is 
such  men  who  save  nations." 

"And  if,  instead  of  a  cow,  it  had  been  a  girl?"  sug- 
gested Stahl. 


"A girl!  Well — "  Levin  paused. 
He  reached  behind  him  and  ad- 
justed his  pillow  against  the  hand- 
•ail  of  his  bed  so  that  he  could  lean 
back  against  it.  "As  to  that,  you 
are  not  the  only  person  who  sits  in 
judgment!  I  can  tell  you  of  a  case 
where  it  was  a  girl  and  not  a  mere 
cow.  Did  you  ever,  by  chance,  among 
your  freight  cars  and  signal  boxes, 
hear  the  name  of  Orloff?" 

Orloff  is  one  of  the  commonest  " 
Russian  names;  it  is  like  Smith  in 
England  or  Dubois  in  France.  Stahl 
nodded  calmly. 

"It  is  my  servant's  name,"  he 
answered.  "Also  my  colonel's.  Which  of  them  are 
you  going  to  slander?" 

"Pooh!  I  do  not  concern  myself  with  railway  peo- 
ple; I  am  talking  of  soldiers,"  retorted  Levin,  "r/as 
Orloff  was  a  hero,  a  real  one,  with  three  crosses  of; 
St.  George  pinned  on  his  tunic  to  prove  it,  and,  what 
is  much  more,  the  authentic  look  and  flavor  of  a  hero.' 
He  was  attached  to  us  after  his  own  regiment  had 
been  exterminated  almost  to  a  man  in  the  fighting 
round  Augustowo;  he  was  the  only  surviving  officer 
of  it.    What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"I  can  see  in  your  eye  that  you  are  going  to  tell 
the  story,"  replied  Stahl.  "You  abuse  your  privi- 
leges as  a  wounded  man.    However,  proceed!" 

"This  applause — it  is  overwhelming,"  murmured 
Levin.  "I  resume.  You've  seen  heroes,  of  course; 
every  regiment  abounds  with  them  nowadays.  They 
are  called  forth  on  parade  to  be  decorated;  they 
stride  forward,  each  one  with  his  senses  visibly  em- 
balmed in  complacency,  and  each  an  obviously  rather 
unusual  man.  In  the  tow-haired  regiments  it  is  the 
black-haired  man  who  wins  the  cross  and  vice  versa; 
among  the  Cossacks  it  is  the  man  who  has  worked  in 
a  circus  or  been  a  cabman.  Your  hero,  my  friend,  is 
in  general  an  abnormality,  a  bit  of  a  freak.  That 
is  where  Orloff  was  different.  You  could  have  lost 
him  in  any  large  group  of  infantry  subalterns,  he 
was  so  much  a  type  of  the  big,  young,  healthy  lieu- 
tenant; twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
around  about  six  feet  in  height,  large  and  compact 
at  once,  with  a  black,  close-cropped  bullet  head,  a 
friendly  and  boyishly  arrogant  face,  and  in  general 
all  that  physical  power  and  spiritual  insignificance 
which  mark  the  mere  man  of  action.  The  little  white 
crosses  hung  in  a  row  on  his  breast,  the  story  of  his 
prowess  was  fine  hearing;  but  the  man  himself — I 
was  interested,  you  know;  I  considered  him  with 
attention,  seeking  in  him  some  trace  of  that  rare 
and  sublime  character  which  stood  forth  upon  the 
face  of  his  record;  I  never  found  it. 

"I  recall  the  day  upon  which  he  joined  us.  We 
were  holding  a  trench  upon  the  south  of  that  tragic 
and  war-scorched  village  of  Gumin;  my  company 
and  two  others  lay  in  reserve  and  were  to  relieve  the 
trench  that  night.  It  was  late  in  December;  the 
winter  in  its  frankness  was  overdue;  instead  of  clean 
snow  and  stinging,  dry  cold  we  had  bitter  rain,  a 
disgustful  season  of  mud,  and  a  damp,  nerve-search- 
ing chill.    At  dusk,  when  those  dreary  Polish  flats 
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became  for  a  moment  mist-ricklen  and  stj"in<>'0  with 
tlimness,  1  and  three  or  four  other  officers  went  back 
to  the  dugout  in  which  our  staff  abode  for  a  final 
glass  of  tea.  Behind  us,  as  we  walked,  there  was 
a  distant,  intermittent  din  of  shooting,  where  the 
comrades  whom  we  were  soon  to  relieve  snarled 
across  their  parapet  at  the  Germans  and  the  Ger- 
mans snarled  back  at  them.  Somewhere  to  the  south, 
and  far  away,  guns  were  at  work;  they  toned  in  a 
dull  staccato  of  noise.  For  me  the  climate  and 
voices  of  war  have  never  became  stale;  as  I  went 
I  had  a  sense  of  the  utter  grotesqueness  of  that 
hour,  with  its  crawling  mists  moving  on  the  stagnant 
levels,  the  heads  of  the  poplars  that  lined  the  roads 
peering  over  them,  and  the  muffled  noise  of  war 
beating  unevenly  like  the  heart  of  the  fevered  world. 
There  was  the  knowledge,  too,  that  before  midnight  I 
would  be  in  the  trench,  less  than  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  enemy,  and  that  I  held  my  life  upon  a  mo- 
ment's tenure.  I  am  not  a  hero;  such  knowledge 
preoccupies  me;  it  furnished  a  color  to  my  impres- 
sions as  I  went  back  tow-ard  the  dugout  of  the  staff. 
And  then — 

"You  know  what  a  dugout  is  like?  A  pit  in  the 
ground,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  with  a  roof  of  timbers 
upon  w^hich  the  excavated  earth  is  piled.  Within,  a 
floor  deep  in  straws  a  candle  that  lights  the  place,  an 
orderly,  motionless  and  huddled  like  a  dead  man, 
crouching  in  a  corner  with  the  telephone  receiver  at 
his  ear,  and  large,  unbuttoned  officers  leaning  upon 
one  elbow  in  the  straw!  A  sack  hangs  before  the 
door;  you  squat  and  shove  it  aside,  and  pass  in  a 
moment  from  the  great,  haunted  out-of-doors  to  the 
intimate  and  comfortable  presence  of  men. 

"The  night  was  deepening  about  me;  the  vagueness 
of  the  mists  became  opaque  and  stood  around  me 
like  a  black  wall;  the  little  wind  that  mourned  across 
those  flats  was  suddenly  edged  with  a  sharper  chill. 
My  mood  that  darkened  the  night  and  whetted  the 
wind  to  a  keener  edge  was  settling  itself  to  a  steady 
depression;  the  mound  of  the  dugout's  roof  was 
close  at  hand ;  when  suddenly  I  heard — laughter ! 
No — not  laughter;  laughter  is  a  pleasant  word. 
What  I  heard  was  actually  a  laugh,  what  the  Eng- 
lish call  a  horse  laugh,  a  great  tearing  bray  of 
insensate  noise  that  tore  the  shuddering  dusk  as  a 
maniac  tears  at  a  throat.  It  made  me  jump,  it  was 
so  violent;  it  had  so  strongly  a  quality  of  mere 
bestial  gusto  and  relish." 

LEVIN'S  thin  face  was  vivid  and  hectic  as  he  spoke; 
'  his  long  hands,  upon  which  the  knuckles  showed 
white  and  energetic,  moved  in  swift  spasmodic  ges- 
tures.   Captain  Stahl  considered  him  suspiciously. 

"If  you're  making  this  up,  you're  doing  it  pretty 
thoroughly,"  he  said. 

Levin  waved  him  to  silence.  "You  have  no  deli- 
cacy of  perception,"  he  cried.  "Man,  can't  you  feel 
it  when  I  describe  it  to  you?  The  man  who  walked 
beside  me  was  the  Stabs-Kapitan  commanding  my 
company,  a  man  with  none  of  your  pretensions  to 
intelligence — forsooth ! — but  even  he  exclaimed  at 
that  vociferous  indecency  of  brutal 
mirth.  'CAorA.'' he  swore.  'What  have 
they  got  in  there?  A  hyena?'  I  was 
at  the  door  by  this  time,  crouching 
on  all  fours  in  the  narrow  ditch  by 
which  one  approached  it.  I  put  aside 
the  portiere  of  sacking,  moved  for- 
ward, and  was  within,  with  the  steady 
mellow  candlelight  shining  on  the 
faces  of  the  inmates. 

"They  were  all  there — the  old 
colonel,  with  his  face  of  an  old  woman, 
the  spectacled  adjutant,  the  comman- 
dant with  his  hands  serenely  folded  on 
his  great  and  noble  paunch,  the  senior 
captain,  who  was  growing  a  beard 
very  slowly  and  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  partly  tarred  and  feathered.  And 
with  them,  leaning  back  against  the 
wall,  with  his  long  legs  lying  apart 
among  the  straw,  was  a  stranger.  It 
was  he  who  had  laughed;  his  face 
was  still  foolish  with  mirth;  his  eyes 
were  empty  and  idiotic  with  silly 
amu.sement.  And  on  his  tunic,  visi- 
ble where  his  greatcoat  fell  open,  was 
a  little  bar  of  white  crosses. 

"The  old  colonel,  with  his  sweet 
piping  voice,  introduced  us,  present- 
ing me  to  him,  for  he  was  my  senior, 
having  regular  rank  against  my  rank 
in  the  reserve.  'Lieutenant  Orloff!' 
was  the  name  |ie  mentioned — 'of  whom 
we  have  heard  so  much.  You  will  be 
comrades.'  OrloflT  heaved  himself  up 
U>  salute  and  took  my  hand  in  a  great 
rasping  paw  with  a  vigor  that  might 
easily  have  passed — and  commonly 
did  pass — for  heartiness.  He  said 
something  correct  anfl  meaningless  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  introduction; 
he  said  the  same  thing  to  each  of  the 
others  who  followed  me  in.  Then  he 
squatted  back  in  his  place,  and  his 


face  fell  to  its  usual  shape  of  a  fatuous 
smile.  The  adjutant  told  me  later  that  he 
had  been  desci'ibing  to  them  a  farce  he  had 
seen  in  the  theatre  at  Warsaw,  with  a  come- 
dian, who  sustained  the  role  of  a  drunken 
man.  All  that  outrageous  laughtei-  had  been 
simply  for  that.  And  yet,  one  of  the  stories 
that  had  come  to  us  about  him  was  of  a 
night  when  the  Germans  mined  his  trench 
and  blew  it  to  ruins,  and  how  he  had  led  the  remains 
of  his  company  in  a  rush  into  the  still  smoking 
crater  and  organized  a  rifle  fire  that  drove  back  the 
enemy  who  were  racing  up  to  seize  the  position." 

LEVIN  paused  and  looked  about  him  vaguely. 
^  Stahl,  who  knew  his  ways,  picked  a  cigarette 
from  the  box  that  lay  open  on  the  bedside  table  and 
handed  it  to  him.  He  lit  it,  blew  a  thin  blast  of 
smoke  from  pursed  lips  and  sighed  deeply.  Stahl 
laughed. 

"Oh,  I  was  only  thinking,"  he  explained,  an- 
swering the  eye  which  Levin  cocked  at  him,  "that 
Orloff's  account  of  his  meeting  with  you  would  prob- 
ably be  quite  as  amusing  as  your  first  impression 
of  him." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Levin  blandly.  "You  and  he  would 
have  understood  one  another  perfectly." 

He  smoked  thoughtfully  for  some  moments,  sink- 
ing back  against  the  crumpled  pillow,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  one  who  seeks  and  selects  among  his 
memories.  Stahl,  on  his  uncomfortable  chair  beside 
his  bed,  crossed  one  booted  leg  over  the  other  and 
waited. 

"This  quality  of  bravery,"  mused  Levin  aloud; 
"there  are  men  who  achieve  it  with  sweat  and  flog- 
ging of  their  nerves;  there  are  others  who  attain  to 
it  as  drunkards  attain  to  wit,  in  a  delirium  of  the 
senses.  But  Orloff  had  it  as  naturally  as  his  skin. 
It  was  to  my  company  that  he  was  appointed;  he 
went  forward  with  us  that  night  to  that  dreary  gut- 
ter, the  first-line  trench,  where  we  were  put  to  work 
forthwith  to  repair  the  barbed-wire  entanglement  in 
front  of  our  parapet. 

"You  know  that  is  queer  work.  In  the  trench  one 
has  only  to  keep  one's  head  down  and  one  is  nearly 
as  safe  as  one  is  here.  To  crouch,  to  move  bowed,  to 
keep  always  the  parapet  between  one's  head  and  the 
German  riflemen,  becomes  an  instinct.  But  for  this 
work  one  must  crawl  forward  into  the  open,  with  no 
screen  save  the  dark  against  the  bullets  that  c6me 
twittering  up;  one  feels,  in  leaving  the  shelter  of 
the  parapet,  as  though  one  had  stripped  off  a  gar- 
ment and  come  forth  naked.  And  upon  that  night, 
too,  there  was  more  light  than  was  merely  needful — 
a  rag  of  a  moon  that  brooded  through  a  haze  of  thin 
clouds,  making  a  miserable  twilight  upon  the  earth. 
I  went  with  my  man  at  a  crawling  shuffle  to  where 
our  work  lay. 

"We  were  scarcely  across  the  breastwork  when  be- 
hind me  I  heard  Orloff's  voice.  'Come  on,  you  men!' 
he  cried,  in  loud,  encouraging  tones;  then  sharply 
and  more  loudly  still :  'Roll  those  reels  of  wire  over. 


/  would  give  you  a  cross  with  pleasure,  but  we're  not  allowed  to  part 


will  you!'  I  heard,  too,  the 
scramble  of  his  climb  across 
and  the  clank  of  his  scabbard, 
and  there  he  was,  standing  up- 
right in  the  faint  moonlight, 
enormous  against  the  sky,  rasp- 
ing his  orders  openly  in  his 
rough  parade  voice.  The  Ger- 
mans were  less  than  two  hun- 
dred yards  away;  already  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  bullets 
were  coming  more  thickly. 

"  'Can't  you  keep  down?'  I  called  to  him. 
"He  answered  something,  I  didn't  hear  what,  and 
continued  to  order  and  harass  his  men. 

"You  know,  it  was  like  working  in  a  nightmare. 
We  trundled  the  reels  of  wire  out  to  where  the  posts 
of  the  entanglement  staggered  and  leaned  as  the 
day's  gunfire  had  left  them,  and  got  to  work  to 
wrap  them  in  a  web  of  spikes  and  barbs.  One  works 
kneeling,  lying,  sitting,  in  any  position  that  keeps 
one  close  to  the  ground;  the  wire  tears  one's  hands 
and  clothes;  the  bullets  come  droning  in  like  hor- 
nets; a  man  or  two  is  hit  and  cries  out  or  threshes 
around  on  the  earth  in  agony.  At  any  time  it  is  a 
breathless  and  gruesome  business;  but  upon  that 
night,  while  we  squatted  and  labored  in  an  urgency 
of  speed  and  silence,  there  was  Orloff,  stamping 
around  bolt  upright,  directing  and  swearing  in  a 
voice  that  seemed  to  me  positively  to  reverberate  in 
the  arch  of  heaven. 

"  'Make  a  double  loop.  No,  you  fool,  pull  it  tight 
before  you  loop  it.  Here,  where  are  the  wire  cut- 
ters?   Give  'em  to  me!' 

"I  could  cheerfully  have  murdered  him.  The  man 
at  my  side  rose  suddenly  from  his  knees  with  a  small 
noise  as  of  exasperation.  'Down!'  I  ordered  him 
sharply.  But  intsead  of  obeying  or  replying  he 
leaned  forward  slowly  and  pitched  face  first  into  the 
tangle  of  the  wires,  and  lay  among  them  sprawling. 
Pfui!  I  remember  the  noise  of  tearing  cloth  as  the 
others  pulled  the  body  clear. 

"'pHE  job  was  done  at  last.  'Now,  all  back  into  the 
-L  trench!'  cried  Orloff,  in  his  hearty  way. 
"The  men  scuttled  back  quickly  enough;  OrloflF 
ranged  alongside  of  me.  If  I  had  been  a  hero  too,  I 
would  have  continued  to  proceed  on  hands  and  knees, 
in  the  manner  of  decent  precaution;  but  flesh  and 
blood  could  not  endure  to  crawl  while  Orloff  stalked 
and  conversed  down  at  me  from  six  feet  above.  So 
I  rose,  no  doubt  stiffly. 

"  'Oh,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  something,'  he  said 
casually.  He  slipped  his  hand  into  my  elbow;  he 
proposed,  it  was  plain,  to  be  conversational  and 
chatty,  twenty  feet  in  front  of  the  parapet.  A  bullet 
that  went  by  seemed  to  lean  aside  as  it  passed  and  jeer 
in  my  very  ear.    I  disengaged  my  arm  with  decision. 

"  'Certainly,'  I  said.  'Come  on  and  ask  it,'  and  I 
moved  swiftly  and  resolutely  to  the  comfortable  and 
cheering  slush  of  the  trench. 

"I  imagined^  and  without  any  resentment,  that 
after  that  the  creature  would  view  me 
with  a  certain  contempt;  but  when, 
later  in  the  night,  he  cornered  me  on 
my  way  to  my  dugout  behind  the 
trench,  he  was  still  intent  upon  con- 
versation. He  loomed  up  in  the  nar- 
row cutting  that  led  to  the  rear  with 
a  queer  effect  of  having  lain  there  in 
wait  for  me. 

"  'Hullo!'  he  said.  'There  was  some- 
thing I  was  going  to  ask  you?' 

"  'Yes,  I  remember  there  was,'  I  re- 
plied politely.  'I  was  in  a  hurry  just 
then.' 

"He  let  that  pass.  'You  know  this 
bit  of  country  pretty  well,  I  suppose?' 
he  inquired.  'There's  a  village  back 
there,  with  a  big  chateau  and  a  feed- 
ing .station.' 

"  'That  is  Guzow','  I  told  him.  'The 
chateau  belongs  to  Count  Alexander 
Sobansky  and  is  now  a  hospital.  The 
feeding  station  was  established  by  the 
Deputy  Pourreskievitch,  who  gives 
hospitality  to  all  comers.  That  is 
what  you  wished  to  know?' 

"  'M'm!'  he  grunted;  I  waited.  His 
!        rather  prominent  eyes  glinted  at  me  in 
the  gloom;  he  had  the  air  of  taking  my 
measure  before  proceeding  further. 

"  'I  stayed  there  last  night,'  he  said; 
'at  the  feeding  station,  I  mean.  There 
was — '    He  paused.    'Ever  notice  the 
nurses  at   that  hospital?'  he  asked 
M  abruptly. 

"I  thought  then  that  I  perceived  his 
trend.  These  young  men  who  have 
newly  discovered  woman  can  keep 
their  di.scovery  to  themselves  no  more 
than  other  discoverers. 

"I  replied  aUsterely:  'No,  I  am  not 
greatly  interested  in  women.'  " 
"Good  Lord!"  murmured  Stahl. 
with  ihrm  "  "Silence!"    (Cojiliviicd  on  jhkji'  33) 
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Those  Idiotic  Yankees 

AN  EDITORIAL  WRITER  who  has  been  working  night  and  day 
.  to  bring  life  back  to  the  ancient  "Tribune"  of  New  York  had 
this  to  remark  one  day  last  month : 

The  "Tribune"  has  at  all  times  been  willing  to  support  a  Democratic 
national  administration  honestly  and  honorably  defending-  American  rights.  .  .  . 
But  the  "Tribune"  is  not  prepared  to  support  any  administration,  Republican 
or  Democratic,  in  provoking  a  wanton  and  wicked  war,  wholly  unnecessarily. 
...  It  is  not  now  willing  to  see  this  country  fight  because  Mr.  Wilson  and 
his  Administration  have  so  bungled  the  handling  of  the  German  affair  and  so 
deserved  the  censure  and  contempt  of  the  country  that  they  can  find  no  escape 
now  but  to  go  to  war. 

Strong  language,  this.  Anyone  reading  it  (and  nothmg  else) 
might  get  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  would  be  at  war  within 
a  few  hours  at  latest.  Five  days  later,  however,  we  were  still  at 
peace,  and  the  "Tribune"  expanded  its  ideas,  at  length,  to  this  effect : 
To  have  gone  to  war  after  the  Lusitania  was  to  have  gone  to  war  honor- 
ably But  to  go  to  war  after  the  Arabic  was  to  fight  like  a  rat  in  a  cor- 
ner, after  six  months  of  trying  had  failed  to  disclose  a  way  of  escape.  It 
was  to  fight  after  all  the  respect  of  the  world,  German  and  anti-German,  had 
been  sacrificed  to  concerns  of  domestic  politics. 

Now  this  is  7i(>t  what  we  call  strong  language.  It  is  weak  lan- 
guage because  it  is  futile  and  because  it  must  impress  most  readers 
as  insincere  and  untrue.  It  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  it 
has  been  ignoble  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  avoid 
war,  and  the  further  assumption  that  the  President  has  played 
politics  instead  of  consulting  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
No  evidence  is  offered  by  the  "Tribune"  in  the  five  columns  of 
editorials  from  which  we  have  quoted,  no  evidence  supporting 
either  of  these  contentions.  According  to  the  "Tribune"  the  peo- 
ple are  much  more  anxious  for  warlike  action  against  Germany 
than  the  President,  and  tWe  President  has  been  holding  back  against 
the  best  advice  and  wishes  of  his  impatient  people.  This  is  not 
the  truth.  Speaking  broadly,  public  opinion  in  this  country  has 
been  pacific  to  a  fault.  To  state  the  contrary  is  as  absurd  as  to 
charge  the  President  with  being  pro-German,  as  some  folks  still  do. 
Words  are  cheap. 

Also  words  eat  words.  On  the  one  hand  the  "Tribune"  calls 
the  President's  attitude  toward  Germany  and  Austria  "weak,  shifty, 
evasive,  and  timorous."  On  the  other  hand  the  "Tribune"  prints  in  the 
same  issue  one  of  Dumba's  letters  addressed  to  Baron  VON  Burian 
at  Vienna,  noting  "the  self-willed  temperament  of  the  President" 
and  his  ability  at  any  time  to  influence  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  in  favor  of  his  policies,  and  stating  the  use- 
lessness  of  reopening  the  question  of  munitions  in  view  of  the 
President's  firmness  and  power. 

When  Captain  voN  Papen  of  the  German  Embassy  .at  Wash- 
ington sent  his  letter  home  by  his  messenger,  Archibald,  he  wrote : 
"I  always  say  to  these  idiotic  Yankees  {blodsinnige  Yankees)  that 
they  had  better  hold  their  tongues."  Of  whom  was  he  thinking? 
Some  editors? 

Also  Common  Sense 

NATIONAL  PREPAREDNESS"  is  a  six-syllabled  and  some- 
what lumbering  way  of  expressing  a  worthy  ideal.  Maybe 
more  folks  would  get  the  point  if  it  were  put  in  those  three  in- 
cisive syllables — Safetij  Fii'st. 

One  German  Answers  Another 

WRITING  in  the  New  York  "Times"  on  "The  Impeachment  of 
German-Americans,"  Professor  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG  of  Har- 
vard University  tries  to  interpret  German  ideals  to  us.  His  method 
is  simple:  say  nothing  about  Belgium,  the  Lusitania,  and  the  in- 
numerable rat-hole  activities  of  the  hyphenated  in  the  United  States, 
and  claim  for  Germany  all  betterments  in  sanitation,  city  building, 
conservation,  art,  drama,  politics,  etc.,  etc.  Germany  has  given  all 
these  things  and  Germany  is  a  land  of  freedom.  The  nub  of  the 
political  argument  is  the  assertion :  "Yes,  the  German  nation  gov- 
erns itself  just  as  much  as  the  American."  Is  this  true?  Back 
in  1914,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Hans  Delbruck,  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  University  of  Berlin  and  Vice  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Empire,  wrote  a  book  called  "Government  and  the 
Will  of  the  People."  In  this  he  points  out  that  the  Reichstag,  which 
comes  nearer  than  any  other  German  institution  to  representing 
the  nation,  is  far  from  controlling  national  affairs,  and  was  created 
by  Bismarck  to  strengthen  the  Government  and  to  support  its  poli- 
cies. This  is  just  the  opposite  of  conditions  in  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  where  the  parliamentary  or  representative 


idea  still  holds.  Delbruck  shows  that  the  Kaiser,  the  Bavarian 
King,  and  the  other  German  princes  exert  their  power  "by  the 
grace  of  God"  and  rule  by  means  of  the  army  officers  and  the 
civil  officials.  The  foundation  of  the  German  political  system  is 
the  direct  personal  loyalty  of  these  two  bodies  to  the  monarch. 
Munsterberg  can  call  this  "full  freedom  and  mature  self-govern- 
ment" if  he  likes,  but  this  German  system  of  statecraft  is  the  same 
old  system  of  self-centered  monarchical  power  from  which  the 
English  and  French  peoples  fought  themselves  free  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  DELBRUCK  knows  this  and 
gives  the  facts  boldly.    Munsterberg  had  better  go  talk  to  him. 

Prices  in  Impossible  Trade 

A CUSTOMER  asked  a  German  butcher  for  the  price  on  Ham- 
burger steak. 
"Twenty-five  cents  a  poundt,"  was  the  reply. 

"But,"  said  the  customer,  "down  at  Callaghan's  the  price  is  only  twenty 
a  pound." 

"Veil,"  queried  Schwartz,  "vy  you  don't  buy  of  Callaghan?" 
"He  didn't  have  any,"  answered  the  customer. 

•'Oh,  veil,"  replied  Schwartz,  "ven  I  don't  haf  'em  I  sell  'em  for  ten  cents." 
Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  has  received  an  aerogram  from 
Berlin  via  the  Sayville  wireless  offering  fifteen  cents  a  pound  for 
a  million  bales  of  cotton— delivered.  If  the  cotton  could  be  delivered 
via  Sayville  perhaps  the  price  would  be  somewhat  scaled  down. 

Modernizing  New  England 

IN  THE  OLD  DAYS  when  political  muckraking  was  the  most  joy- 
ous pastime  of  a  good  many  writers,  Rhode  Island  was  always  held 
up  as  the  worst  example  of  all.  Now  comes  the  news  that,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  present  Governor,  R.  Livingston  Beekman, 
Rhode  Island  has  adopted  a  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  which 
at  the  time  of  its  passage  was  considered  by  social  workers  to  be 
the  best  of  its  kind.  ALso,  Rhode  Island  now  has  a  Juvenile  Court, 
Governor  Beekman  having  started  the  movement  when  he  was 
State  Senator  and  pushed  it  through  when  he  became  Governor. 
Legal  procedure  in  the  State  has  been  made  more  modern,  and 
if  Governor  Beekman's  plans  go  through,  Rhode  Island  will  be 
brought  up  abreast  of  the  other  manufacturing  States  in  the  pro- 
tection of  women  and  children  through  the  legal  limitation  of  their 
hours  of  labor  and  other  legislation  for  their  welfare. 

Gangrene  and  Penn's  Woods 

FROM  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  "Post-Intelligencer": 
Under  the  Pennsylvania  law  voters  must  register  under  the  name  of  the 
political  party  with  which  they  are  affiliated.  The  Philadelphia  newspapers 
report  that  so  far  79  per  cent  of  the  registered  announce  themselves  as  Repub- 
licans. The  Republican  party  in  Pennsylvania  is  split  like  a  man  who  has 
had  a  toe  amputated. 

All  the  same  there  is  a  disease  called  gangrene;  sometimes  a  bad 
toe  will  give  one  that  or  even  lockjaw.  Our  idea  of  lockjaw  for 
William  Penn  would  be  electing  Tom  Smith  Mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia.   What's  yours? 

A  Walker  Who  Knows 

WALKING  AND  WALKING  TRIPS  are  the  subject  of  a  letter 
in  this  morning's  mail  from  W.  F.  CLEAVER.  We  are  sorry 
that  we  haven't  space  to  quote  it  entire,  for  the  writer  speaks 
with  authority,  having  explored  thoroughly  sixteen  counties  in  four 
States— including,  no  doubt,  his  own  State,  Pennsylvania.  And  he 
is  full  of  such  sound  advice  as  limiting  the  day's  tramp  to  twenty 
miles  and  wearing  heavy  boot  soles.  Mr.  Cleaver  understands, 
too,  that  Nature  needs  no  verbal  footnotes.  "When  you  are  on  a 
mountain  top  with  a  wonderful  panorama  below,"  says  he,  "you 
want  no  comments,  fool  or  otherwise."  Not  for  this  Pennsylvanian 
is  Cowper's  stanza  :■ 

I  like  the  Frenchman;  his  remark  was  shrewd: 
"How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet,  is  solitude!" 
But  give  me  still  some  friend  in  my  retreat 
Whom  I  may  whisper:  "Solitude  is  sweet." 

It  is  Mr.  Cleaver's  notion  that  when  the  walker  feels  the  need 
of  human  society  he  should  let  the  region  through  which  he  is 
tramping  supply  it: 

If  you  are  able  to  get  right  in  touch  with  people,  you  will  find  that  romance, 
tragedy,  happiness,  and  despair  are  not  peculiar  to  cities.  The  views  of  the 
farmer,  railroader,  lumberjack,  and  village  blacksmith  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. I  have  spent  many  a  night  in  homes  far  up  in  the  mountains  and  enjoyed 
a  rare  hospitality.    Have  eaten  in  big  houses,  little  houses,  log  cabins,  lumber 
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camps — and  found  interesting  people.  Just  be  free,  easy,  and  your  natural  self. 
Meet  people  on  an  equal  plane,  neither  above  nor  below.   Then  you  will  learn  people. 

Thank  you,  Friend  Cleaver,  for  your  letter.  You  say  you  are 
far  removed  from  Stevenson,  Hazlitt,  and  Mark  Twain — all  of 
whom  have  been  quoted  on  this  theme  of  walking  tours  right  here 
in  Collier's.  Be  that  as  it  may.  You  are  close  to  life  and  under- 
stand how  to  taste  its  richness  and  its  joy. 

A  Passing  Fashion 

A FASHION  IN  JOURNALISM  which  seems  to  be  going  out 
in  some  localities  decreed  that  every  newspaper  should  have 
a  column  of  sidelights  on  the  odds  and  ends  of  news,  little  para- 
graphs of  Elia-like  musings,  brief  notes  on  queer  sights  about 
town.  These  columns  are  often  just  the  right  word  to  take  the 
curse  off  of  the  array  of  woe  and  catastrophe  contained  in  the 
rest  of  the  paper.  That  is  why  we  are  glad  to  see  the  Paris  (Mo.) 
"Mercury"  still  keeping  up 
Tom  Bodine's  "Scrap  Bag." 
Tom's  piece  on  Miss  Sallie 
Flood  the  other  day  is 
typical  of  his  strain.  Miss 
Sallie  was  an  old-maid 
schoolma'am  who  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  for  twenty-five 
years.  When  she  died,  | 
former  pupils  got  together  \ 
a  fund  to  erect  a  monument 

over  her  grave.   Just  to  give  i         '  •> 

a  taste  of  Tom's  quality, 
here's  how  he  leads  off : 

Back  in  most  of  our  lives  some- 
where abides  a  Miss  Sallie,  and 
ever  and  anon,  when  we  begin 
to  look  at  things  crookedwise 
and  our  steering  gear  goes  wrong, 
memory  re-forms  her  picture,  and 
straightway  things  clear  up  and 
we  take  to  the  straight  road 
again — just  because  she  expected 
good  of  us  and  told  us  so.  She 
is  typical,  and  stands  at  the  very 
center  of  the  American  public- 
school  system,  illumining  life,  radiating  love,  giving  hope,  zest,  inspiration. 
What  was  taught  us  from  books  was  trifling  compared  to  the  faith  and  cour- 
age Miss  Sallie  imparted  from  the  abundance  that  was  always  heis.  We 
haven't  found  life  to  be  just  as  Miss  Sallie  pictured  it  when  she  told  us 
her  heart  would  follow  us  to  the  end  and  her  expectations  never  dim;  the 
clo.ser  view  has  revealed  ugly  places  that  Miss  Sallie,  looking  over  her  nose 
glas.ses,  and  from  a  .sheltered  seclusion,  necessarily  could  not  see;  but,  never- 
theless, we  have  tried  to  make  it  what  Miss  Sallie  thought  it  was,  and  have 
tried  to  be  what  she  wanted  us  to  be — have  failed,  of  course,  but  have  come 
a  little  nearer  for  all  that  to  the  mark  and  goal  of  a  high  calling. 

When  fame  hunts  Tom  Bodine  out  we  hope  he  will  tell  it  to 
chase  itself.  Stick  to  Paris  and  the  old  Paris  fashions,  and  let 
city  papers  and  metropolitan  jobs  go  hang! 


A  Sermon  from  India 

THE  YOUNG  NATIONS  OF  EUROPE  have  to  learn  the  truth 
that  real  happiness  consists  rather  iyi  reducing  necessaj'ies  to 
a  minimum  than  in  increasing  them  and  endeavoring  to  gratifij 
every  desire.  When  a  craviyig  for  one  thing  is  satisfied,  a  desire 
springs  up  for  something  else,  and  when  that  is  gained  there  is 
a  hunger  for  something  still  different.  .  .  .  After  Europe  has 
enjoyed  prosperity  .sufficiently  long,  the  time  is  hound  to  come  in 
the  natural  course  ivhen  it  will  realize  the  truth  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Upanishads  on  this  subject. 

What  Is  Truth? 

THE  AUTHOR  of  the  paragraph  printed  above  has  a  somewhat 
difficult  name:  Meherban  Narayanras  Babasaheb,  chief  of 
Ichalkaranji,  Bombay  Presidency.  In  19L3  this  distinguished  gen- 
tleman visited  the  Western  world  for  the  first  time,  and  a  year  later 

registered  his  "Impressions 
of  British  Life  and  Charac- 
ter"— the  book  from  which 
we  have  quoted.  Hardly  a 
new  truth,  but  hear  Emer- 
son :  "Truth  is  very  old,  but 
the  merit  of  seers  is  not  to 
invent  but  to  dispose  objects 
in  their  right  places." 


Cartoon  Drawn  by  F.  G.  (hooper 


World  S 


Just  Business 

AN  ORGAN  OF  THE  BREWERS  professes  to  see  comfort  for 
.  "the  trade"  in  the  "new"  attitude  toward  the  liquor  ques- 
tion. We  don't  believe  this  comfort  amounts  to  very  much  after 
all.  It  i.s  true  that  there  is  more  science  and  less  rhetoric  in  the 
modern  temperance  speech.  That  is  because  our  people  can  be 
reached  through  reason.  Booze  mongers  have  of  late  bought  news- 
paper "space"  to  explain  that  our  Western  civilization  is  rooted 
in  alcohol.  The  "drys,"  too,  no  doubt  spend  some  cash  on  pub- 
licity; but  their  best  publicity  is  neither  bought  nor  paid  for.  You 
find  it  in  the  news.  Here's  a  dispatch  from  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  to  the 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  "Herald": 

MINE  OFFICIAL  SAYS  "DRY"  MINERS  BEST 
J.  P.  IIow;.soN,  mine  superintendent  for  the  Copper  Queen  Consolidated 
Mining  Company  here,  declares  prohibition  has  proved  a  decided  advantage 
to  the  company  and  to  its  employees. 

He  has  made  calculations  showing  that  there  has  been  three  and  one-quarter 
times  less  loss  of  time  per  1,000  .shifts  in  191.'')  than  in  1914.  From  the  stand- 
point of  accidents,  the  results  also  preponderantly  favor  191.'5.  While  the 
accident  ratio  of  1914  was  2.0  per  1,000  shifts,  for  191.'")  it  is  4.'S-100ths, 
or  lea«  than  half  of  1  per  cent. 

Thi.H  is  a  busines.s  proposition,  and  that  is  why  there's  no  answer. 


Midas 

IF  MIDAS  is  captain  of 
your  soul — stop,  look,  and 
listen:  Midas,  it  often  hap- 
pens, slips  in  when  one  is 
least  suspicious  and  gains 
the  battle  without  striking 
a  blow.  That  "sick  giant," 
Thomas  Carlyle,  got  ahead 
of  the  chief  of  the  Ichalka- 
ranji (though  not  of  the 
Upanishads)    in  preaching 

 J9J^  ^^^^  sermon  on  simplicity: 

Many  men  eat  fine  cookery,  drink 
dearer  liquors — with  what  advan- 
tage they  can  report,  and  their  doctors  can :  but  in  the  heart  of  them,  if  we  go 
out  of  the  dyspeptic  stomach,  what  increase  of  blessedness  is  there?  Are  they 
better,  beautif uller,  sti-onger,  braver?  Are  they  even  what  they  call  "happier"? 
Do  they  look  with  satisfaction  on  more  things  and  human  faces  in  this  God's 
earth;  do  more  things  and  human  faces  look  with  satisfaction  on  them? 
An  ancient  truth ;  but  for  every  young  man  forming  his  ideals 
and  ambitions,  every  slightly  older  young  man  beginning  to  attain 
a  vision  of  "success" — for  every  woman  interested,  as  mother  or 
wife  or  sweetheart,  in  his  progress,  the  ancient  truth  must  never 
grow  dusty  or  dim.  For  each  of  us  there  is  somewhere  a  road's 
end:  and  what  shall  we  find  there?  Even  if  we  are,  frankly,  pil- 
grims of  happiness,  let  us  recall  that  happiness  is  invariably  denied 
to  those  who  greedily  clutch  for  it ;  the  bluebird  is  easily  frightened, 
and  was  never  long  caged.  This  is  a  world  for  children  and  for 
those  whose  spirit  is  as  that  of  a  little  child.  The  true  satisfactions 
of  life  are  simple:  they  are  given  by  God  in  sound  sleep  and  the 
dawning  of  a  new  day;  in  the  warmth  of  sunlight  and  resilience  of 
an  earthy  path  through  the  woods;  in  the  bodily  fatigue  that  fol- 
lows physical  toil  manfully  done  or  other  work  accomplished  accord- 
ing to  our  powers ;  in  lightening  some  other  toiler's  too  heavy  bur- 
den ;  in  the  love  of  man  and  woman  and  child — yes,  and  of  the 
brute  creation.  The  multiplication  of  "things" — creature  comforts, 
rich  foods,  potent  drafts,  all  that  money  can  buy — are  mere  substi- 
tutes for  true  satisfaction.  He  is  a  happy  man  for  whom  the  world 
is  still  full  of  freshness  and  wonder ;  whose  needs  are  commonplace, 
not  numerous;  who  has  given  few  hostages  to  fortune;  whose  pres- 
ent is  laying  no  dead  hand,  no  "mortgage,"  on  the  future.  It  is  one 
of  the  unrealities  of  our  city  life  that  those  things  which  cost  men 
most  are  the  things  which  yield  the  smallest  return  in  real  satis- 
faction— ^that  men's  dearest  purchases  are  made,  not  because  they 
make  them  happy,  but  because  of  the  impression  they  make  or 
may  presumably  make  upon  some  one  else  for  whom  they  have 
no  love.  Social  life  is  at  best  a  compromise;  but  let  us  sturdily 
refuse  to  compromise  our  joy  in  living  simply — for  to  live  sim- 
ply is  the  only  way  ever  discovered  by  which  we  may  live  well. 
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The  plank  paving  in  the  foreground  of  this  view  of  Times  Square  (the  heart  of  the  "  Great  White  Way " )  is  the  floor  of  a  dry-land  bridge.  The  floor  was  carried  on  a  framework  of 
steel  girders,  elevated  three  feet  above  the  street  level;  and  swarms  of  subway  diggers  labored  day  and  night  beneath  the  rumbling  planks.   Two  new  subways  will  here  join  an  old  one 


Completing  the  World's 
Greatest  Urban  Railway 

AT  a  cost  almost  as  great  as  the  total  thus 
^  far  expended  upon  the  Panama  Canal, 
New  York  City  is  completing  what  soon  will 
be  famous  as  the  world's  greatest  urban  rapid 
transit  system.  The  existing  mileage  of  sub- 
ways and  elevated  lines  is  being  doubled,  and 
the  carrying  capacity  increased  from  800,000,- 
000  passengers  a  year  to  3,000,000,000.  In 
single'  track,  the  completed  system  (620.9 
miles)  would  stretch  from  Manhattan  Island 
into  eastern  Tennessee.  The  cost,  $330,000,- 
000,  gives  a  hint  of  the  numerous  and  varied 
engineering  difficulties  involved,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  which  is  to  lay  subways  in  crowded 
city  streets  without  disturbing  the  traffic 


 -^1 


The  typical  subway  is  not  a  tunnel  but  a  box  in  a  ditch 
a  long  box  of  steel  and  concrete  waterproofed  with  tar 


Photographs  by  Charles  Phelps  Gushing 


Five  underground  levels  will  honeycomb  the  street  in 
front  of  Grand  Central  station.   This  shows  the  "mine'' 


Lexington  Avenue  at  Seventy-fourlli 
Street  is  being  double-decked  under 
ground.   This  sliows  the  bottom  level 


The  subways  occupy  the  space  just  below  the  street  level.  Thousands  of  pipes  have  to  be 
relaid.  Another  item  is  relocating  sewers  —  the  b>U  for  which  will  be  more  than  $6,000,- 
000.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  diverted  sewers  is  being  rebu.lt  at  a  cost  of  $500,000 


In  adding  new  tracks  to  the  ele- 
vated lines,  double-decking  like  this 
is   necessary  in   cramped  quarters 


Dodging  Another  Teuton  Bear  Trap 


THE  captuie  of  Vilna  was 
the  most  notable  Teuton 
success  since  the  taking  of 
Warsaw.  It  not  only  means 
the  loss  to  the  Slavs  of  one 
of  their  most  important  rail- 
way centers,  but  also  marks, 
in  the  larger  sense,  the  carry- 
ing of  the  war  upon  the  Czar 
into  Russia  proper.  But  the 
Germans  failed  to  achieve 
their  main  ambition.  They 
were  unable  to  clamp  the 
jaws  of  their  trap  together 
in  time  to  envelop  General 
Husky's  army  of  250,000  and 
thereby  open  a  wide  gap  in 
the  Russian  front.  It  was 
one  of  their  numerous  un- 
successful attempts  to  round 
up  a  whole  Russian  army. 
They  have  been  setting  traps 
ever  since  Von  Hindenburg 
captured  upward  of  100,000 
at  Tannenberg,  East  Prus- 


Germans  in  the  drive  toward  Vilna  taking  a  locomotive  across  a  river  on  a  pontoon  ferry 


sia,  and  the  Bear  has  always 
got  away.  The  failure  of  the 
Austro-German  forces  to  en- 
gage the  Russians  in  a  deci- 
sive battle  has  not  been  due 
to  any  particular  mistakes 
in  German  strategy.  The 
armies  of  Von  Hindenburg, 
Von  Mackensen,  and  the  less 
distinguished  Teuton  com- 
manders have  made  many 
desperate  efforts  to  strike  a 
knockout  blow,  and  have 
been  outrun  by  the  Russians. 
What  the  fall  and  winter 
campaign  against  the  Czar 
will  amount  to  cannot  be 
foretold,  but  it  is  likely  that 
the  Germans  will  have  to  dig 
into  the  ground  not  far  from 
their  present  lines  and  re- 
main there  until  next  spring; 
in  which  case  Russia  will 
have  time  to  prepare  her 
armies  for  a  grand  offensive. 


German  soldiers  at  Brest-Litovsk  saving  (train  from  a  warehouse  srt  afirr  by  the  fleeing;  Russians  in  an  altompt  to  drsfroy  It  before  the  invaders  took  possession 
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FRIDAY  night  [resumes  Molly]  I 
brought  the  information  from 
Troop  in  to  Mr.  Whitney,  and  knew 
then  for  the  first  time  why  he 
wanted  it. 

Gee,  it  was  an  awful  thought! 
As  I  sat  there  between  him  and 
Mr.  George — Jack  Reddy  went  away, 
I  don't  know  why — with  neither  of 
them  saying  a  word,  I  saw,  like  it 
was  a  vision,  the  Harland  case 
spreading  out  black  and  dreadful.  It 
made  me  think  of  ink  spilled  on  a 
map,  running  slow  but  sure  over 
places  that  were  bright  and  clean, 
trickling  away  in  directions  no  one 
ever  thought  it  would  take.  I  left 
soon  after  Jack.  I  could  see  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  me.  Before  I  went  the  old  man  said  to 
try  and  get  a  line  on  the  Whitehalls'  servant.  I 
might  work  it  through  lola,  and  find  out  what  time 
Miss  Whitehall  came  home  the  night  of  January  15. 
If  I  couldn't  manage  it,  I  was  to  let  him  know  and 
it  could  be  passed  on  to  O'Malley,  but  he  thought 
I  had  the  best  chances.  That,  as  far  as  he  knew  now, 
was  the  last  he'd  need  of  me. 

MY  WORK  at  the  Black  Eagle  was  done.  The 
next  day  would  be  my  last  one  there.  Say  noth- 
ing to  anyone  about  it — simply  drop  out.  The  reap- 
pearance of  Miss  McCalmont  was  his  affair. 

In  the  next  twenty-four  hours  things  came  swift, 
as  they  do  in  these  cases.  You'll  have  a  long  spell 
with  the  wires  dead,  then  suddenly  they'll  begin  to 
hum.  And  you've  got  to  be  ready  when  it  happens — 
jump  quick. 

The  first  chance  came  that  night — was  sitting  in 
the  parlor  when  I  reached  home — lola.  She  had  the 
hope  of  a  new  job,  a  good  one,  and  wanted  a  recom- 
mend letter  from  Miss  Whitehall,  and  naturally,  being 
lola,  couldn't  go  unless  I  came  along  and  held  the 
sponge.  It  was  so  pat  you'd  think  Fate 
had  fixed  it,  and  it  worked  out  as  pat 
as  it  began.  While  lola  was  in  the 
parlor  getting  her  letter  I  stayed  in 
the  kitchen,  very  meek  and  humble, 
and  when  the  servant  came  back — 
Delia  was  her  name — started  in  to 
help  her  with  the  dishes.  We  grew 
neighborly  over  the  work,  she  washing 
and  I  wiping,  and  what  was  more 
natural  than  that  we'd  work  around 
to  the  affairs  of  the  ladies?  They'd 
lost  all  their  money  and  Delia  was 
going  to  leave.  How  did  that  happen 
now?  Sure — it's  the  feller  that  killed 
himself  done  it — didn't  I  know?  I 
only  had  to  let  her  talk — she  was  the 
chatterbox  kind.  Here  are  the  facts 
as  they  went  into  Whitney  &  Whitney 
the  next  day: 

Miss  Whitehall  was  generally  very 
punctual — always  getting  home  about 
half  past  six.  On  the  night  of  Janu- 
ary 15  she  didn't  get  back  till  a  quar- 
ter to  eight.  Such  a  delay  was  evi- 
dently not  expected,  as  Mrs.  Whitehall 
became  extremely  nervous — couldn't 
keep  still  or  settle  to  anything.  At  a 
quarter  to  eight,  hearing  the  key  in- 
serted in  the  door,  Delia  had  gone  into 
the  hall  and  seen  Miss  Whitehall 
enter.  She  was  very  pale  and  agi- 
tated. Delia  had  never  seen  her  look 
so  upset.  She  walked  up  the  passage, 
met  her  mother,  and  without  a  word 
they  went  into  a  bedroom  and  shut 
the  door. 

At  dinner  she  ate  nothing  and 
hardly  spoke  at  all.  Looked  and  acted 
as  if  she  was  sick.  The  next  morning 
when  she  read  of  the  Harland  suicide 
in  the  paper  she  nearly  fainted,  and 
after  that  was  in  bed  for  three  days- 
prostrated  by  the  shock,  she  told  Delia. 

I  guessed  this  would  be  my  last 
piece  of  work  on  the  Harland  case, 
and  I  wasn't  .sorry.  But  it  wasn't — 
not  by  a  long  shot.  I  was  in  deeper 
than  I  knew;  so  deep — but  that  comes 
later.  I'll  go  on  now  to  tell  what  hap- 
pened that  last  night  I  was  in  the 
Black  Eagle  Building. 

It  was  coming  on  for  closing  time 
and  I  was  making  ready  to  go.  I'd 
cleared  up  all  my  little  belongings  and 
was  standing  by  the  switchboard 
pressing  the  tray  cloth  careful  into 
my  satchel,  when  I  heard  a  step  stop 


GERALDINE  BONNER 


ILLUSTRATED      BY      FREDERIC      DORR  STEELE 

Chapter  Five — Ford's  Adventures 

HollinKS  Harland  crashed  down  from  a  window  high  up  in  the  Black  Eagle  Building.  The 
papers  said  he  had  been  caught  in  the  copper  pool,  and  had  had  a  stormy  interview  with 
Johnston  Barker,  "  financier."  Barker,  it  was  said,  had  sold  out  on  the  crowd  and  de- 
camped with  twenty  million  dollars.  He  was  first  traced  to  Philadelphia.  •  Molly  (ex-telephone 
girl),  being  installed  as  central  operator  of  the  Black  Eagle,  thought  she  heard  Barker  talk- 
ing from  Toronto  to  Miss  Whitehall,  promoter.  This  clew  fails.  Little  Dannie  Meagher 
confesses  that  he  saw  a  man  push  Harland's  body  over  the  window  sill.  Barker  and  Ford  (Miss 
Whitehall's  chief  clerk)  are  now  murder  suspects.    Miss  Whitehall  baftles  Chief  Whitney 


at  the  door  and  a  cheerful  voice  sing  out:  "Just  in 
the  nick  of  time.    Spreading  her  wings  for  flight!" 

There  in  the  doorway,  filling  it  up  with  his  big 
shape,  was  Tony  Ford.  For  the  first  moment  I  got 
a  sort  of  setback — mightn't  anyone,  thinking  of 
home  and  husband  and  finding  oneself  face  to  face 
with  a  gunman? 

"It  just  came  to  me  a  few  moments  ago,  as  I  was 
passing  by,  that  the  prettiest  and  smartest  hello  girl 
in  New  York  mightn't  have  gone  home  yet,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  I  answered,  "here  I  am.    What  of  it?" 

"First  of  it,"  he  said,  "is  how  long  are  you  going 
to  be  there?" 

"Till  I  get  this  satchel  closed,"  I  said,  and  pressed 
hard  on  the  catch  till  it  snapped  shut. 

"And  second  of  it,"  he  went  on,  "is  where  are  you 
going  afterward?" 

My  first  thought  was  that  I  w'as  going  to  get  away 
from  him  as  fast  as  the  Interborough  System  could 
take  me — and  then  I  had  a  second  thought.  Why 
had  Tony  Ford  dropped  in  so  opportune  at  my  clos- 
ing hour?  To  ask  me  to  dinner?  And  why  couldn't 
I,  hired  to  do  work  for  Whitney  &  Whitney,  do  a 
little  extra  for  good  measure?    I  knew  they  wanted 


Molly  went  up  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs  tilt 
she  reached  a  landing,  and  flattened  hack  against  the  dentist's  door 


to  hear  Ford's  own  account  of  what 
he  did  the  evening  of  January  15,  but 
that  they  couldn't  get  it.  What  was 
the  matter  with  me,  Molly  Babbitts, 
getting  it  for  them? 

"Going  home,  eh?"  said  he.  "It's 
a  long,  cold  ride  home." 

"That's  the  first  truth  you've  said," 
I  answered.  "And  for  showing  me 
you  can  do  it  I'll  offer  you  my  grate- 
ful thanks." 

I  began  to  put  on  my  gloves,  he 
standing  in  the  doorway  watching. 

"To  break  the  journey  with  a  little 
bite  of  dinner  might  be  a  good  idea." 
"It  might,"  I  said,  "if  anybody 
■    had  it." 
"I  have  it.    I've  had  it  all  day." 
"What's  the  good  of  having  it  if  you  haven't  got 
the  price?"    I  picked  up  my  satchel  and  looked  cool 
and  pitying  at  him.    "Unless  you're  calculating  to 
take  me  to  the  bread  line." 

"There  you  wrong  me,"  he  answered.  "Nothing 
hut  the  best  for  you."  And,  putting  his  hand  into  his 
vest  pocket,  he  drew  out  a  roll  of  bills,  folding  them 
back  one  by  one  and  giving  each  a  name:  "Canvas- 
back,  teri-apin,  champagne,,  oyster  crabs,  alligator 
pears,  anything  the  lady  calls  for." 

^HOSE  greenbacks,  flirted  over  so  careless  by  his 
-L  strong,  brown  fingers,  gave  me  the  horrors.  Blood 
money!  I  drew  back.  If  he  hadn't  been  blocking  up 
the  entrance,  I  think  I'd  have  given  up  and  made  a 
break  for  the  open.  He  glanced  up  and  saw  my 
face,  and  I  guess  it  looked  queer. 

■'What  are  you  staring  so  for?    They're  not  coun- 
terfeit." 

"I  was  calculating  how  much  of  it  I  could  eat,"  I 
-said.    "My  folks  don't  like  me  to  dine  out,  so  when 
I  do  I  try  to  catch  up  with  all  the  times  I've  refused." 
"Come  along,  then,"  he  said,  stepping  back.  "I 
know  a  bully  little  joint  not  far  from 
here.  You  can  catch  up  there  if  you've 
been  refusing  dinners  since  the  first 
telephone  was  installed." 

So  off  we  trotted  into  the  night — I 
and  the  murderer! 

Can  you  see  into  my  mind?  It 
was  boiling  with  thoughts  like  a 
boiler  with  steam.  What  would  Soapy  J 
say?  He'd  be  raging,  but  after  all  he 
couldn't  do  anything  more  than  rage. 
You  can't  divorce  a  woman  for  dining 
with  a  mui-derer,  especially  if  .she  only 
does  it  once.  Mr.  Whitney'd  be  all 
right. 

The  restaurant  was  one  of  those ' 
quiet,  foreign  ones,  in  an  old  dwelling  j 
house,  sandwiched  in  among  shops  and  ■ 
offices.     It  was  a  decent  place — I'd  ( 
been  there  for  lunch  with  lola — in  the  ; 
daytime  full  of  business  people  and  at 
night  having  the  sort  of  crowd  that 
gathers  where  boarding  houses  and 
downtown  apartments  and  hotels  for 
foreigners  give  up  their  dead. 

We  found  a  table  in  a  corner  of  the 
front  room,  with  the  wall  to  one  side 
of  us  and  the  long  curtains  of  the 
window  behind  me.  There  were  a  lot 
of  people  and  a  few  waiters,  one  of 
whom  Mr.  Ford  summoned  with  a 
haughty  jerk  of  his  head.  Then  he 
sprawled  grandly  in  his  chair  with 
menus  and  wine  lists,  telling  the 
waiter  how  to  serve  things  that  were 
hot  and  ice  things  that  were  cold  till 
you'd  suppose  he'd  been  a  chef  along 
with  all  his  other  jobs. 


AS  HE  was  doing  this  I  took  off  my 
■  veil  and  gloves,  careful  to  peel  off 
my  wedding  ring — I  wasn't  going  to 
have  that  sidetracking  him — and 
thinking  how  I'd  begin.  We  were 
through  the  soup  and  on  the  fish  when 
I  decided  the  time  was  ripe  to  ring  the 
bell  and  start.  I  did  it  quietly. 
"I  guess  you've  got  a  new  job?" 
"No,  I'm  still  one  of  the  unemployed. 
Don't  I  act  like  it?"  He  grinned  a 
patronizing  smirk,  pleased  he'd  got  the 
hello  girl  guessing. 

"You  act  to  me  like  the  young  mil- 
lionaire cutting  his  teeth  on  Broad- 
way." 

He  lifted  his  glass  of  white  wine 
and  sipped  it. 

"I  inherited  some  money  this  winter 
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from  an  uncle  up-State.  You're  not  di-inking 
your  wine?    Don't  you  like  it?" 


In  his  tone,  and  shifting  of  his  eyes  to  the 
next  table,  I  caught  a  suggestion  of  something 
uneasy,  put  on.  Maybe  if  you  hadn't  known 
what  I  did  you  wouldn't  have  noticed  what  was 
plain  to  me — he  didn't  like  the  subject. 

"No,  I  never  touch  wine,"  I  answered.  ' 
"I  don't  want  to  speak  unfeeling,  but  it 
was  mighty  convenient  your  uncle  died 
just  as  your  business  failed.    Wasn't  it 
too  bad  about  Miss  Whitehall?" 

"Very  unfortunate,  poor  girl !  Bad 
for  me,  but  worse  for  her." 

"She  had  no  idea  it  was  coming.  I 
suppose?" 

He  looked  at  me  sudden  and  sharp. 

"Wliat  was  coming?" 

His  small  gray  eyes  sent  a  piercing- 
glance  into  mine,  full  of  a  quick,  ar- 
rested attention. 

"Why — whv — the  ruin  of  Mr.  Har- 
land." 

"Oh,  that!"  He  was  easy  again.  "I 
thought  you  meant  the  suicide.  I 
don't  know  whether  she  knew  or  not. 
Waiter!" — he  turned  and  made  one  of 
those  grand-stand  plays  to  the  waiter — 
"take  this  away  and  bring  on  the  next." 

"She'd  have  known  that  night  as  soon 
as  she  heard  he  was  dead,  but  I  guess 
she  was  so  paralyzed  she  didn't  think 
of  herself." 

"I  don't  know  what  she  thought  of. 
She  wasn't  in  the  office." 

I  dropped  my  eyes  to  my  plate.  Eliza 
crossing  on  the  ice  didn't  have  anything  on  me  in  the 
way  she  picked  her  steps.    "Oh,  she'd  gone  before  it 
happened?" 

"Yes.  I  left  early  myself  that  night— before  she 
did.  I  was  halfway  home  when  I  remembered  some 
papers  I'd  said  I'd  go  over  and  had  to  hike  back 
for  them.  She  was  gone  when  I  got  there.  And 
just  think  how  gruesome  it  was — when  I  was  going 
down  in  the  elevator  Harland  jumped,  struck  the 
street  a  few  minutes  before  I  reached  the  bottom." 

Tony  Ford,  leaning  across  his  plate,  tapped  on  the 
cloth  with  his  knife  handle  to  emphasize  his  words. 

"He  must  have  been  up  that  side  corridor  waiting. 
When  he  heard  the  gate  shut  and  the  car  go  down, 
he  came  out,  walked  to  the  hall  window  and  jumped. 
Ugh!" — he  gave  a  wriggling  movement  with  his 
broad  shoulders — "that  takes  nerve!" 

T  SUPPOSE  sometimes  in  crowds  you  pass  mur- 

derers,  but  you  don't  know  them  for  what  they  are. 
I  had  a  vision  of  telling  my  grandchildren  how  once, 
when  I  was  young,  I  talked  with  one  of  the  blackest 
criminals  of  his  day  on  the  subject  of  the  murder 
he'd  helped  commit. 

"It's  a  fortunate  thing  he  left  no  family."  It  was 
something  to  say,  and  I  had  to  keep  him  moving 
along  the  same  line.  "You'd  suppose  he'd  have  mar- 
ried again,  being  wealthy  and  handsome." 

Mr.  P^rd,  who  was  lighting  a  cigarette,  smiled 
to  himself  and  said:  "So  you  would." 

"And  I  guess  he  could  have  had  his  pick.  Maybe 
he  cared  for  some  one  who  didn't  reciprocate." 

He  threw  away  the  match  and  lolled  back  in  his 
chair.    "Maybe,"  he  said  with  a  meaning,  secret  air. 

It  wouldn't  have  taken  a  girl  just  landed  at  Ellis 
Island  to  .see  that  he  wanted  to  be  questioned.  It 
was  out  on  him  like  a  rash.  So,  not  to  disappoint 
him  and  al.so  being  curious,  I  asked:  "Wnn  he  in  love 
with  .some  one?" 

He  .said  nothing,  but  blew  a  smoke  ring  into  the 
air,  staring  at  it  as  it  floated  away.  I  waited  while 
he  blew  another  ring,  the  look  on  his  face  as  con- 
."cious  as  an  actor's  when  he  has  the  middle  of  the 
.stage.  Then  he  spoke  in  a  weighty  tone:  "Harland 
was  in  love — madly  in  love.  Nobody  had  an  idea  of 
it — nobody  hut  me.  I  knew  Harland  better  than 
many  who  considered  themselves  his  friends." 

"You  knew  him."  It  came  out  of  me  before  I 
thought,  or  I'd  never  have  put  the  accent  on  the 
"you"  that  way. 

"I  knew  him  well.  He'd — er — taken  rather  a 
fancy  to  me." 

I  couldn't  say  anything — the  man  he'd  killed! 
Fortunately  he  didn't  notice  me.  The  wine  he'd 
taken  was  beginning  to  make  him  less  sharp.  Not 
that  he  was  under  the  influence,  but  he  was  not  so 
clear-headed  and  his  natural  vanity  was  coming  up 
plainer  every  minute.    He  went  on: 

"I  met  him  quite  casually  in  the  Black  Eagle 
Building  and  then — well,  something  about  me  at- 
tracted him.  Anyway  we  grew  friendly — and — er— 
that's  how  I  .stumbled  on  his  .secret." 

"His  love?" 

He  inclined  his  head  majestically.  "You  can  see 
how  it  was  possible  when  I  tell  you  the  lady  was 
Miss  Whitehall." 

Believe  m.e,  I  got  a  thrill!  There  was  a  .second 
when  I  had  to  bite  on  my  underlip  to  keep  an  ex- 
clamation from  bursting  out.  Tliix  was  something 
—something  that  no  one  had  had  an  inkling  of, 
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Molly  was  careful 
to  peel  off  her  wedding  ring 


something  that  might  lead— I  couldn't  follow  it  then 
— that  time  what  I  had  to  do  was  to  find  out  every- 
thing he  knew. 

"Are  you  sure?"  I  breathed  out  incredulous. 

"Perfectly.    He  was  daffy  about  her." 

"He  tried  to  keep  it  a  secret?" 

"Oh,  he  tried,  and  I  guess  he  did  except  from 
Little  Tony." 

"How  did  she  feel— Miss  Whitehall — about  him?" 

"Not  the  way  he  did." 

"Perhaps  there  was  some  one  else?" 

X  meaning  look  came  over  his  face  and  he  said 
softly:  "Perhaps  there  was." 

"Who?" 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  an  interest  that  stole 
into  my  voice  without  my  knowledge  or  some  in- 
stinct that  warned  him,  but  suddenly  he  pulled  him- 
self up. 

"How  should  I  know?"  he  exclaimed.  "I  don't 
know  anything  about  Miss  Whitehall.  Just  happen- 
ing to  be  round  in  the  office  I  caught  on  to  Har- 
land's  infatuation.  Here,  lively — my  bill.  Don't 
keep  us  waiting  all  night." 

The  waiter,  who'd  been  hovering  round  watching 
us  eating  through  those  layers  of  food,  darted  off 
like  a  dog  freed  from  the  leash. 

My  gloves  were  buttoned  and  my  veil  down.  Mr. 
Ford,  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  table,  was  looking 
at  me  with  what  he  thought  was  a  romantic  gaze, 
long  and  deep.  What  was  engaging  me  was  how  I 
could  shake  him  without  telling  him  who  I  was  or 
where  I  lived.  If  you  ever  dine  with  a  murderer, 
take  my  advice — when  you  start  in  lay  your  pipes  foi- 
getting  out. 

"Have  you  enjoyed  your  dinner,  little  one?"  said 
he.  Soft  and  slushy. 

"Fine!"  I  an.swered,  pulling  my  coat  off  the  chair 
back. 

"We've  got  to  be  good  friends,  haven't  we?" 
"Pals,"  I  said. 

"Don't  you  think  we  know  each  other  well  enough 
for  you  to  tell  me  your  name?" 

"They  say  there's  a  great  charm  about  the  un- 
known," I  answered.  "And  I  want  to  be  as  charming 
as  it's  possible  with  the  restrictions  natui'e's  put 
upon  me." 

T^HE  waiter  brought  the  bill  with  mui-mui-ings  that 
it  was  to  be  paid  at  the  desk.  We  rose,  Mr.  Ford 
feeling  in  his  pocket,  the  waiter  trying  to  look  list- 
less, as  if  money  was  no  treat  to  him.  I  moved 
across  the  room  and  reconnoitered.  The  desk,  with 
a  fat,  gra.y-haired  woman  sitting  behind  it,  was  close 
by  the  door  that  led  into  the  hall.  Several  people 
were  out  there  putting  on  coats  and  hats  and  jab- 
bering together  in  a  foreign  lingo.  I  sauntered  care- 
les.sly  through  the  doorway,  seeing  out  of  the  tail  of 
my  eye  Mr.  Ford  put  down  a  twenty-dollar  bill  on 
the  counter.  The  gray-haired  woman  began  to  pull 
out  little  drawers  and  make  change.  One  of  the 
people  in  the  hall  opened  the  front  door  and  they 
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began  filing  out.  I  went  with  them  slow  on 
theii-  heels  at  first,  then  fa.st,  dodging  be- 
tween them,  then  like  a  streak  down  the 
steps  to  the  sidewalk  and  up  the  street. 

It  was  an  awful  place  to  hide  in — all 
lights  and  show  windows;  a  fish  might 
as  well  try  to  conceal  itself  in  a  parlor 
aquarium.  Suc^denly  I  saw  a  narrow  flight 
of  stairs  with  a  large  set  of  teeth  hanging 
out  over  them,  and  up  that  I  went,  stum- 
bling on  my  skirt,  till  I  reached  a  landing 
and  flattened  back  against  the  dentist's  door. 

.-^fter  a  while  I  ventured  down,  took  a 
look  out  and  stole  away,  dodging  along  dark 
side  streets  and  round  corners  with  my  muff 
up  against  my  face,  till  I  .struck  a  cab  stand. 
Not  a  word  came  out  of  me  till  I  was  safe 
inside  a  taxi,  and  then  I  almost  whispered 
my  address  to  the  chauffeur. 

As  we  sped  along  I  quieted  down  and  be- 
gan to  think.  I  saw  it  pla-ner  and  plainer, 
•  as  if  one  veil  after  another  was  being  lifted. 
Harland  was  in  love  with  her — she'd  not 
gone  down  in  the  elevator — she'd  stayed 
there!  She'd  been  there!  She'd —  The 
whole  thing  was  as  clear  as  daylight.  She'd 
been  the  lure  that  brought  him  to  the  Azalea 
Woods  E.states;  .sZ/c'c/  been  the  person  that 
kept  him  in  the  front  office  while  Barker 
came  down  from  the  story  above! 

T^HE  account  of  Molly's  dinner  with  Tony 
-L  Ford  was  given  Sunday  morning  by  Molly 
her.self  to  George  and  the  chief  in  the  Whit- 
ney home.  [So  states  .Jack  Reddy,  resuming 
his  part  of  the  narrative.]  I  went  there  in 
the  afternoon — dread  of  possible  develop- 
ments drew  me  like  a  magnet — and  heard 
the  news.  It  was  more  ominous  than  even 
I,  steeled  and  primed  for  ill  tidings,  had 
expected. 

George  was  going  to  call  somewhere  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  I  walked  up  with  him,  for 
the  pleasure  of  his  company,  he  supposed; 
in  reality  to  hear  in  detail  how  he  and  the 
chief  had  pieced  into  logical  sequence  the  broken  bits 
of  information. 

"It  was  one  of  the  most  ingenious  plots  I've  ever 
come  up  against,"  he  said.  "A  master  mind  con- 
ceived it  and  must  have  been  days  perfecting  it. 
Think  of  the  skill  with  which  every  detail  was  devel- 
oped, and  those  two  alibis — Ford's  and  Barker's — 
how  carefully  they  were  carried  out.  That  after- 
noon visit  of  Harland  to  Miss  Whitehall  was  planned. 
Barker  followed  it  and  heard  that  all  was  ready — 
the  trap  set  and  the  quarry  coming.  Then  he  went 
up  to  the  floor  above,  establishing  his  presence  there, 
and  knowing  when  Harland  left  that  the  girl  was 
waiting  below  to  meet  and  hold  him  in  the  front 
room. 

"Then  comes  Tony  Ford,  finds  Harland  and  Miss 
Whitehall,  apologizes,  and  goes  through  to  the  pri- 
vate office  vvhere  Barker  is  lying  low.  That  the  mur- 
der was  committed  there  is  proved  by  the  two  blood 
spots.  Ford  establishes  his  alibi  by  leaving;  Bar- 
ker's is  already  established — he  is  in  the  room  above, 
unable  to  get  out  without  being  seen.  Even  if  a 
crime  had  been  discovered  they  were  both  as  safe 
from  suspicion  as  if  they'd  been  in  their  own  homes. 

"Miss  Whitehall  and  Barker  .stay  in  the  Azalea 
Woods  Estates  office  till  the  excitement  in  the'  street 
subsides.  They're  perfectly  safe  there;  the  police, 
when  they  come,  are  going  to  go  to  the  floor  above. 
When  the  crowd  disperses  they  leave  by  the  service 
stairs,  she  first,  Barker  a  short  while  afterward. 
The  building  and  the  street  are  deserted;  but  even 
if  he  i'.s-  seen  nobody  knows  enough  at  that  time  to 
question  his  movements.  After  that  it  all  goes  with- 
out a  hitch;  even  the  arrest  of  the  chauffeur  was  all 
to  the  good,  as  it  delayed  the  search  for  two  days. 

"When  it's  known  that  he  has  voluntarily  disap- 
peared, what's  the  explanation?  He's  welshed  on 
his  associates  and  found  it  best  to  take  to  the  tall 
timber.  At  this  moment  he's  probably  congratulat- 
ing himself  on  his  success.  There's  just  one  thing 
that  so  fai'  he  hasn't  been  able  to  accomplish — get 
his  girl." 

I  walked  along,  not  answering.  It  was  pretty  sick- 
ening to  hear  how  .straight  they  had  it.  But  there 
was  one  weak  spot — at  least  I  thought  it  was  weak. 

"Just  why  do  you  think  a  girl  like  Miss  Whitehall 
— a  woman  without  a  spot  or  stain  on  her — would 
lend  herself  to  an  affair  like  that?" 

"Perfectly  simple,"  he  answered;  "she  expects  to 
marry  Barkei'.  Whether  she  loves  him  or  his  money, 
her  actions  prove  that  she  is  ready  to  join  him  when- 
ever he  .sends  for  her — ready  to  do  what  he  tells  her. 
He's  a  tremendous  personality — stronger  than  she — 
and  he's  bent  her  to  his  will." 

"Oh,  rot!"  I  said,  "you  can't  bend  a  perfectly 
straight  woman  to  help  in  such  a  crime  unless  she's 
bent  that  way  by  natui'e — and  .s7(c  isn't." 

He  grinned  in  a  complacent,  maddening  way. 
"I  guess  Barker  could.    He's  as  subtle  as  the  ser- 
pent in  Eden.    Besides,  how  can  you  be  so  sui'e  of 
what  kind  of  a  girl  (Continued  on  page  25) 
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Varsity  Fifty  Five 

The  Stylish  Suit 

Young  men  know  that  our  Varsity  Fifty  Five  designs  in 
suits  are  the  most  popular  in  America;  various  models, 
with  one  general  idea.  You  see  them  illustrated  here. 
Pay  about  S^^. 

Be  sure  of  our  label;  a  small  thing  to  look  for,  a  big  thing  to  find 

Hart  Schaff 


SF.ND  FOR  THE  FjtLL  STTLF.  BOOK 


Chicago 
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Varsity  Six  Hundred 

The  Stylish  Overcoat 

For  your  overcoat  needs  here's  the  same  plan;  the  Var- 
ity  Six  Hundred,  in  several  striking  variations.  They're 
/oung  men's  styles;  that  means  spirit  rather  than  years. 
>ome  reflect  the  1830  period. 

Look  in  the  store  window  for  this  picture  in  colors 


i>e  r     &  Marx 


New  York 


iHart  Schaffnerl 
ScMarx 
New  York 
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FOR  many  seasons  past  there  has  always 
been  one  sure  sign  of  spring — a  sign  as 
sure  as  the  apple  blossoms  of  April  or  the 
red  blooms  of  May;  a  sign  as  sure  and  cer- 
tain as  the  dogwood  blooms  that  flutter  in  white 
clusters  against  the  green  hills. 

This  annual  spring  sign,  denoting  that  April  and 
May  had  at  last  arrived,  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  Phillies  dashing  madly  to  the 
front  of  the  National  League  race,  close- 
ly pursued  by  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers. 
The  first  advance  notices  of  June  were 
brought  by  the  Brooklyn  club 
settling  swiftly  into  sixth  place 
with  something  closely  akin  to 
a  thud,  to  be  followed  shortly 
by  the  Phillies.     This  double 
event  having  taken  place,  it 
was  fairly  certain  that  spring 
was  over  and  that  summer  was 
well  out  in  the  sultry  open. 

So  this  last  April,  when  the 
Phillies,  under  the  new  leader- 
ship of  Pat  Moran,  rushed 
again  to  the  front  and  packed 
away  eleven  of  their  twelve 
games,  merry  laughter  bub- 
bled around  the  land  when 
some  one  suggested  that  Phil- 
lie,  after  all,  might  be  the  dark 
horse  of  the  race. 

The  trouble  with  those  in- 
dulging in  this  merry  laughter 
arose  from  the  fact  that  they 
had  overlooked  the  important 
point  that  the  Reign  of  the 
Barons  or  the  rule  of  any 
small  group  in  American  sport 
was  over. 

They  had  only  remembered 
that  from  1900  to  1914  but 
three  cities  had  won  National 
League  flags — New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Pittsburgh.  They 

still  figured  the  1914  exploit  or  escapade  of  the  Bos- 
ton Braves  as  a  fluke — or  one  of  those  things  that 
every  once  in  a  rare  while  crop  up  in  sport. 

They  forgot  that  newcomers  had  already  come  for- 
ward in  golf  and  tennis  to  start  the  first  overthrow 
of  the  Old  Guard — and  that  tradition  in  American 
sport  was  upon  the  verge  of  a  large  and  healthy  jolt. 

The  Case  of  the  Phillies 

BUT  the  merry  laughter  attached  to  the  case  of  the 
Phillies  and  Dodgers  soon  began  to  fade  away. 
For  only  second  to  the  highly  miraculous  dash  of  the 
Braves  from  last  place  to  first  last  summer  stands  the 
unique  case  of  Pat  Moran's  Philadelphia  Nationals. 

How  could  a  ball  club  like  this  ever  make  a  pen- 
nant fight — evei-  set  pace  through  nearly  the  en- 
tire race? 

From  the  old  Philadelphia  guard  that  worked  un- 
der Charlie  Dooin,  Moran  had  lost  Tom  Seaton  and 
Ad  Brennan,  two  of  his  star  pitchers;  Dooin,  one  of 
the  leading  catchers;  Otto  Knabe,  Mike  Doolan,  and 
Hans  Lobert,  three-fourths  of  the  infield;  and  Sher- 
wood Magee,  the  leading  outfield  batsman. 

Here  were  six  stars  gone  from  a  club  that  two 
years  before  had  made  a  desperate  eff"ort  to  finish 
first  and  had  lost  by  ten  games. 

With  what  .stars  had  Moran  replaced  this  one-time 
formidable  machine?  He  still  retained  Killifer,  a 
young  catcher.  In  the  box  he  still  had  Grover  Cleve- 
land Alexander,  Mathewson's  successoi-,  at  the  top, 
with  Mayer  and  Rixey,  two  fair  performers  who  at 
best  had  never  set  the  circuit  ablaze.  To  these  he 
added  Al  Demaree  and  George  Chalmers,  cast  off  by 


(TLAND  RICE 


Alexander  the  Great  —  "one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  time" 


the  Giants.  He  still  had  Luderus  at  first,  but  for  the 
rest  of  the  infield  he  had  Byrne,  an  old  Pirate  cast- 
off;  Niehoff,  turned  adrift  by  the  Cincinnati  Reds, 
and  Bancroft,  a  Pacific  Coast  debutant. 

He  got  Whitted  from  the  Braves  to  take  Magee's 
place,  and  with  Cravath,  Becker,  and  Paskert  the  new 
Phillie  leader  went  into  battle.    On  copy  paper  it  was 
a  motley-looking  crew.    But  on  the  ball  field,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  experts  and  others,  it  be- 
gan to  win  ball  games  with  startling  regularity. 

Not  only  that:  after  the  club  had  once  slipped 
and  dropped  back  as  other  Phillie  clubs  had 
done  before,  this  motley  machine  caught  its 
balance  again,  scrambled  on  back  to  the  top, 
and  through  the  rest  of  the  summer  and 
through  September  held  the  pace. 

The  Answer 

THERE  were  any  number  of  vital  factors 
which  held  the  Phillies  out  in  front  so  long. 
In  Pat  Moran,  a  veteran  catchei'  who  had  been 
over  all  the  hurdles  of  the  game,  they  had  a 
leader  who  again  proved  that  the  development 
of  machine  morale  was  above  all  the  stars  that 
ever  wei-e.  Moran,  a  quiet,  nonmilitant  type, 
liked  and  respected  by  all,  had  the  rare  faculty 
of  developing  and  holding  his  club's 
ambition.  He  had  the  rare  faculty 
of  keeping  his  club  alert  at  all 
times,  of  holding  its  spirit  intact — 
of  keeping  every  man  on  the  jump 
without  a  semblance  of  rowdy, 
umpire-baiting  tactics. 

A  rare  contrast  was  offered  by 
the  systems  employed  by  Moran, 
Stallings,   and    McGraw   in  their 
pennant  conquests.     McGraw  won 
by  driving  his  men  at  top  speed  for 
three  years — by  driving  them  be- 
yond their  natural  stride  through  the 
force  of  a  rugged,  aggressive  personal- 
ity chock-full  of  baseball  knowledge. 

Stallings  won  by  using  a  portion  of 
McGraw's  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  inserting  a  certain  inspiration  that 
made  his  club  the  fighting  wonder  of  the 
game  by  implanting  an  aggressiveness 
that  frequently  went  too  far,  but  that  ac- 
complished its  purpose  in  winning  games. 

Moran's  system  was  quite  different. 
It  bordered  upon  the  Connie 
Mack  type  of  leadership  in  that  it 
pruned  away  all  overaggressive- 
ness  and  umpire  baiting.  But  it 
went  beyond  the  Mack  type  in 
planting  a  certain  additional  touch 
of  what  is  known  in  baseball  as  the 
Old  Pep,  meaning  hustle  and  life 
upon  the  field. 

The  Phillies,  relegated  to  about 
fifth  place  by  most  of  the  critics 
who  followed  the  dope,  opened  the 
season  chattering  and  hustling  foi-  every  point.  And 
when  they  were  collared  and  stopped  for  a  spell, 
to  the  wonder  of  all  others  concerned  or  unconcerned, 
the  friendly  chattering  and  the  eternal  hustle  were 
still  kept  up.  They  let  the  umpires  alone,  but  they 
played  all  the  ball  they  knew  how  to  play  and  used 
up  their  energies  fighting  rival  machines. 

But  there  was  something  more  than  team  spirit. 
Among  other  good  men  Moran  had  two  stars  of 
abiding  magnitude.  One  was  a  star  on  defense — the 
other  on  offense.    In  Grover  Alexander  the  Phillies 


had  the  greatest  pitcher  of  the  year — one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  time.  In  Alexander 
they  had  a  man  who  could  check  any  slump 
— who  was  good  enough  to  beat  any  club 
three  starts  out  of  four.  And  linked  with  Alexander 
was  Gabby  Cravath,  a  mighty  mauler  of  the  good, 
old-fashioned  sort.  Cravath  had  a  batting  eye  full 
of  two-base  hits  and  a  bludgeon  loaded  with  home 
runs,  and  between  Alexander  and  Cravath  opposing 
clubs  were  as  between  two  crushers  operating  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

Also  the  Dodgers 

A  ND  while  the  Phillies  were  persistently  refusing 
to  crack,  to  the  further  astonishment  of  the  by- 
standers the  club  that  first  gave  chase  and  then  hung 
on  was  none  other  than  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  who 
before  had  always  played  the  Phillies'  accompani- 
ments to  the  tune  of  Hitting  the  Soapy  Chute. 

The  Dodgers,  mainly  through  the  weird  and  un- 
canny propensity  of  Wilbert  Robinson  to  develop  star 
pitchers  from  anything  that  wore  a  right  or  left  arm, 
swung  out  after  their  old  .slumping  mates  of  other 
clays,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  battered  Braves 
kept  the  National  League  from  ^oing  to  seed  by 
August.  The  Braves,  with  Evers  and  Bill  James  out 
of  harness  most  of  the  season,  broken  up  by  accidents 
and  by  suspensions  levied  on  account  of  their  umpire 
troubles,  made  a  far  better  fight  through  the  stretch 
than  anyone  believed  possible  again.st  such  odds. 

7  he  Year  of  Years 

T^HERE  have  been  years  before  in  baseball,  years 
replete  with  spicy  inci4ent  and  untoward  happen- 
ings, but  nothing  like  that  of  1915  with  Phillies, 
Dodgers,   and   Braves  fighting 
for  the  leadership  of  one  race, 
while  far  down  '  the  stretch, 
back  of  both  fields  and  hidden 
in   the  .dust  which   they  once 
made,  came  John   J.  McGraw 
and   Connie   Mack.     A  season 
that  finds  McGraw  and  Mack 
taking  all  the  dust  there  is  to 
take — trailing  far  behind  those 
they  once  crushed — shows  what  a 
vital  change  has  come  over  the  game. 
Mack,  with  his  once  great  machine 
scattered  to  the  winds,  had  a  club 
bereft  of  spirit  and  power  after  the 
Braves  ripped  it  up  last  October. 
And   McGraw  suddenly  found  his 
Giants  were  worn  out,  his  pitching 
staff  smashed  with   the   slump  of 
Mathewson  and  the  swift  de- 
scent of  the  once  mighty  Mar- 
quard.  In  the  pitching  cave-in 
came  the  bulk  of  McGraw's 
disaster.    He  had  nothing  in 
the  box  to  keep  the  other  fel- 
lows from  making  more  runs, 
which  is  quite  a  weakness  in 
the  trade  or  profession  of  win- 
ning games. 

Where  the  elastic  dope  was 
blown  apart  in  the  National,  in  the  American  it  ran 
true  to  form.  The  prophecy  of  March  and  April  was 
that  Boston  should  lead  the  field,  closely  followed  by 
Detroit  and  Chicago.  And  these  three  clubs  from  the 
start  took  charge  of  the  race.  They  not  only  took 
charge  through  superior  ability  at  the  opening,  but 
also  by  purchasing  most  of  the  star  talent  from  other 
clubs  that  needed  said  talent  a  good  bit  worse. 

Boston  purchased  Jack  Barry  from  Philadelphia. 
Chicago,  with  Collins  already  bagged,  purchased 
Jackson  and  Liebold         {Contirmed  on  page  24) 


Gabby  Cravath — "a  mighty 
mauler  of  the  good,  old-fashioned  sort 


"There  have  been  years  before  in  baseball     but  nothing  like  1915" 

Tris  Speiker  and  Manager  Eddie  Carrigan  of  the  Red  Sox;  Manager  Robinson  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers;   Pat  Moran  of  the  Phillies;  Ty  Cobb  of  the  Tygers 
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Riley  and  the  Kids 

BY  EDMUND  H.  EITEL 

Indiana  is  honoring  a  living  poet  —  Indiana's  poet.  On  October  7,  his  birthday,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  is  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  musical  festival  in  the  afternoon  and  at  a 
great  banquet  in  the  evening,  both  of  them  at  Indianapolis.  October  7,  191.S,  has  been 
proclaimed  as  Riley  Day  by  Governor  Ralston  of  Indiana,  but  perhaps  the  poet  is  even 
better  pleased  by  the  tribute  of  little  children  than  by  any  official  honors  imaginable 


An'  the  Raggedy  Man,  he  knows  most 
rimes 

An'  tells  'em,  ef  I  be  good,  sometimes: 
Knows  'bout  Giunts,  an'  GHffnns,  an' 
Elves, 

An'  the  S quid gicum-S que es  'at  swallers 

therselves! 
An',  wite  by  the  pump  in  our  pasture 

lot. 

He  showed  7tie  the  hole  'at  the  Wunks 
is  got, 

'At  lives  'icay  deep  in  the  ground,  an' 
can 

Turn  into  me,  or  'Lizabuth  Ann! 
Er  Ma  er  Pa  er  the  Raggedy  Man! 
Ain't  he  a  funny  old  Raggedy  Man? 
Raggedy!  Raggedy!  Raggedy  Man! 
— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

A LITTLE  child  wrote  to  James  Whit- 
comb Riley  not  long  ago  and  said: 
"I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Riley,  I  was 
glad  to  learn  that  you  was  living,  be- 
cause I  thought  all  poets  was  dead." 

It  is  vnth  such 
an  artless  note  of 
glad  surprise,  or  of 
curiosity,  or  of 
love,  or  of  confi- 
dence, that  children 
write  to  Mr.  Riley. 
In  one  letter  a  lit- 
tle boy  asked : 
"Mr.  Riley,  did  you 
ever  think  where 
the  little  boy  went 
in  the  gobblins'U 
git  you  ef  you  don't 
watch  out?"  On 
his  last  birthday  a 
little  girl  wrote :  '  I 
hope  you  have  a 
happy  day;  I  think 
it  will  pay  both  you 
and  me  to  keep  up 
your  writing  of 
good  poetry."  And 
in  other  letters 
lonely  children  will 
sometimes  confide 
to  the  poet  that 
people  won't  listen  Mr.  Riley 

and  don't  seem  to 
understand. 

Surely  the  chief  delight  of  being  a 
child's  poet  lies  in  reading  these  letters 
from  the  little  admirers.  Mr.  Riley  gets 
them  by  the  hundred,  especially  on 
birthdays  and  holidays.  On  one  Christ- 
mas, when  he  was  known  to  be  very  ill, 
the  children  sent  him  five  thousand 
messages  which  the  letter  carrier  came 
dragging  in  a  Government  mail  bag 
as  big  as  Santy's  pack.  You  can  im- 
agine the  neat  penmanship  of  some  of 
these  letters  and  the  wabbliness  of 
others.  One  was  made  of  those  a-b-c's 
or  anagrams  of  the  "IB"  grade,  pasted 
on  a  public-school  tablet,  and  another 
was  a  sheet  stamped  with  many  raised 
dots — a  letter  in  braille  from  a  school 
for  the  blind. 

Of  the  poems  most  frequently  men- 
tioned— "Little  Orphant  Annie,"  "Out 
to  Old  Aunt  Mary's,"  "The  Bear  Story," 
and  "The  Happy  Little  Cripple"— the 
one  that  inspires  the  happiest  comment 
of  all  is  "The  Raggedy  Man."  This  is 
the  little  boy's  rime  beginning: 

0  the  Raggedy  Man!  He  ivorks  fer  Pa; 
An'  he'n  the  goodest  man  ever  you  saw! 
He  comes  to  our  houjic  every  day. 
An'  waters  the  horses,  on'  feeds  'em  hay; 
An'  he  opens  the  shed — an'  we  all  ist 
luugh 

When  he  drives  out  our  little  old  VJob- 

hle-ly  calf; 
A  n'  nen — ef  our  hired  girl  says  he  can — 
He  milks  the  cow  fer  '/Azo.buth  Ann. — 
Ain't  he  a'  o,vjful  good  Raggedy  Man? 

Raggedy!  Raggedy!  Raggedy  Man! 

Hera  are  several  of  the  letters  show- 
ing appreciation  of  this  poem : 

Dear  Mr.  Poct— I  have  thought  ever 
"ince  I  was  a  little  tot  that  I  would 
write  to  you,  but  never  had  a  fhance 
until  now.  I  am  eleven  years  old  and 
almost  a  man.  I  like  the  poem  you 
wrote  about  the  Raggedy  Man  because 
at  the  last  it  said  about  the  Raggedy, 
Raggedy,  Raggedy  Man.  I  have  al- 
^vays  wondered  what  was  the  "Hquidgi- 
fum-Squees  that  swallers  themselves." 

I  live  on  a  farm  and  every  day  T 
have  U,  help  feed  the  cattle.    Some  day 


at  sixty-two 


I  hope  to  have  a  whole  set  of  your 
books.  I  have  a  dog  and  his  name  is 
Dick.  We  had  a  big  collie  by  the  name 
of  Duke,  but  he  died. 

I  got  a  fountain  pen  for  Christmas 
and  thought  that  I  would  use  it  on  you. 

This  is  about  all  I  have  to  write 
now,  and  I  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year. 
Write  me  a  long  letter  saying  about  the 
"Squidgicum-Squees."  From 

Charlie   . 

Dear  Mr.  Rilev — I  never  heard  so 
many  beautiful  poems  as  you  wrote. 

I  have  fourteen  books  of  your  poems 
and  the  one  I  like  best  is  the  poem  about 
"The  Raggedy  Man."  The  reason  I 
like  it  is  because  he  is  so  kind,  he  gets 
apples  for  the  little  boy,  and  milks  the 
cow  for  'Lizabuth  Ann. 

I  will  sit  down  now  and  read  some 
of  your  poems.   Affectionately  yours, 
Anna  May  . 

Dear  Poet — I  have  never  saw  you, 
and  you  have  never 
saw  me,  but  I  do 
wish  I  will  see  you 
some  time.  My 
birthday  is  Octo- 
ber the  9th.  We 
are  almost  twins, 
ain't  we?  I  have 
two  brothers.  One 
of  their  names  are 
Felix.  He  is  nine 
years  old.  The 
other  one's  name  is 
William.  He  is  two 
years  old.  He  is 
the  badest  of  all. 
We  have  a  old 
nanny  goat.  She  is 
out  in  the  coun- 
try. We  boys  have 
some  of  the  cutest 
little  bantams. 

I   have  heard 
very  many  of  your 
poems.    We  are 
learning  "L  i  1 1 1  e 
Orphant  Annie" 
and  "The  Raggedy 
Man"    a  t  school. 
Every  one  of  youi- 
poems  1  heai-  I  like  to  learn.  I  hope  you 
get  this  letter  on  your  birthday.  I 
guess  I  will  have  to  close. 

Your  friend,        -Harry  . 

3sted  Felix  are 
&v.  He  said  no, 
|h.    Is  they? 

Some  of  the  childr^  call  Mr.  Riley 
"Uncle  Jim";  others  refer  to  him  as  the 
favorite  children's  uncle  of  his  verse, 
as  does  this  little  boy: 

Dear  Uncle  Sidney — Our  teacher 
reads  us  a  great  many  of  your  poems  in 
school.  I  wish  I  had  been  with  you 
when  you  went  out  to  "Old  Aunt  Mary's" 
house.  It  was  great,  I  know,  because  of 
the  way  you  talk.  I  like  the  poem  best 
called  "The  Raggedy  Man"  because  he 
was  such  a  good  fellow.  Yes,  when  the 
Raggedy  Man  drove  out  that  old  Wob- 
bely  Calf,  I  bet  he  was  an  awfully  old 
calf.  I  like  the  part  best  where  he 
dumb  clene  up  in  our  tree  and  shooked 
an  apple  down  fer  me.  Was  they  a 
"Raggedy  Man"  for  sure?  Please  write 
me  a  long  letter.  Your  true  friend, 
George  . 

The  best  thing  about  Mr.  Riley's 
poetry  is  that  it  is  all  true — more  or 
less;  and  so  there  must  have  been  a  real 
Raggedy  Man.  But  Mr.  Riley  says  the 
real  Raggedy  Man  was  not  one  man  at 
all,  but  the  whole  flock  of  men-of-all- 
work  who  were  engaged  about  the  Riley 
home  from  time  to  time.  Once  in  dream- 
ing about  his  boyhood  and  those  who 
made  it  so  happy,  Mr.  Riley  got  to 
thinking  of  these  hired  men,  and  how 
he  used  to  love  to  watch  them  and  hear 
their  yarns;  and  then  he  realized  that 
these  simple  fellows  had  much  in  com- 
mon, all  the  way  from  great  semiing 
importance  to  genuine  love  of  children. 
And  so  he  fused  them  all  into  one  char- 
acter, the  kindly  hired  man  of  a  country 
town,  to  whom  the  little  boy  speaks 
his  eulogy. 

Such  was  the  real  Raggedy  Man.  His 
forbears,  so  to  say,  who  worked  at  the 
Riley  home,  these  "hired  hands,"  were 
"ist  so  good,"  they  "split  the  kindlin' 


P.  S.— The  teacher 
they  Raggety  Mens  ri 
I  said  yes,  heaps  of  tit 


1  he 

Doesn  t 
Need  a 
WatcK 


'T^HIS  IS  the  man  who  never  goes 
^  anywhere,  or  does  anything,  or 
meets  any  people  who  do.  If  owning 
no  watch  at  all  is  a  handicap,  how 
much  do  you  help  matters  by  carrying 
one  that  is  usually  wrong? 

The  more  things  you  dos  the  better  watch 
you  need.  The  better  watch  you  have, 
the  more  things  you  will  be  able  to  do. 


// 


10 


"The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy' 


Haniilton  Watches 
are  made  for  men 
who  make  min- 
utes count. 


O 


0 


Ask  your  jeweler 
H'hat  is  his  most 
accurate  watch  and 
his  reply  will  be, 
"The  Hamilton." 


He;iuliful  thiii-iniiilcl  Hamilitms  ai  $28.00, 
$40.00.  $.i5.00.  $S0.00,  $110.00,  $1S0.00 


There  are  thirty  models  of  the  Hamilton 
Watch.  Kverv  one  has  Hamilton  accuracy 
and  Hamilton  durability.  They  range  in 
price  from  $12.25  for 
movement  alone  (in  Can- 
ada $13,00)  up  to  the  su- 
perb Hamilton  master- 
piece at  $150.00,  in  18k 
heavy  gold  case. 

\\  rite  fur  Hamilton  \\  atch  Book 

"The  Timekeeper" 

It  pictures  and  cicscribes  the  vari- 
ous Hamilton  models  and  <;ives 
inleiestiiie-  watch  information. 

Hamilton  Watch  Company 

Dept.  D 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


C..ii(lucliir  M.  Ki-lley  ..f  ih.- 
"Southwest  Limited,"  Chicaeii. 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  RaiUvav. 
One  (if  thousands  whtt  carry  the 
Hamilton  Watch. 


Tlir  Hamilton  Watch  Exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  Son  fraiiti'wn 
is  in  the  Palace  of  Varied  Industries,  under  th  •  Dome.    You  are  invited  to  see  it. 
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Six\Pairs  Must  Wear 
Six  Months 

—or  you  get  new  hose  free 

Six  pairs  of  oiotton  Holeproof  Hose  for  men,  women  and 
children  are  guaranteed  to  wear  without  holes  for  six  months. 
Three  pairs  of  silk  Holeproofs  for  men  and  women  are  guar- 
anteed for  three  months. 

If  any  pairs  fail  Within  the  specified  time  we 
will  replace  ihe  worn  pairs  with  new  hose  free. 

Thus  these  hose  make  endless  darning  un- 
necessary—  they  sards'* money,  time  and  trouble. 

We  use  the  besf  'of  material,  paying  top 
prices  for  it,  yet  these  hose  cost  no  more  than 
common  kinds. 


Go  try  them.  Learn 
where  Holeproofs  exce 
See  how  these  hose  prove 
their  value. 

The  genuine  Hole- 
proofs  are  sold  in  your 
town.  Write  for  the  de;^ 
era'  names.We  ship  direct 
where  we  have  no  dealer, 
charges  prepaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  remittance. 

Note  These  Prices 

Holeproofs  for  men,  25c 
per  pair  and  up.  For  women 
and  children,  35c  per  pair 
and  up. 

Write  for  free  book  wKicli 
tells  all  about  Holeproofs. 
See  how  they  are  made. 


and  chopped  the  wood,"  spaded  the  gar- 
den, mowed  the  lawn,  fed  the  horses, 
and,  if  charmed  by  the  hired  girl,  even 
milked  the  cow  for  her  in  token  of  af- 
fection. In  those  days  eight  dollars  a 
month  and  "keep"  was  the  big  recom- 
pense such  a  man  received.  So  it  is  al- 
most unnecessary  to  say  that  he  wore 
no  "fine  clothes,"  but  patched  and 
ragged  garments,  and  was  a  true 
raggedy  man.  The  children  liked  him, 
first  of  allv  because  he  was  different 
from  other  people,  and  then  for  the 
very  patches  on  his  clothes  which  made 
them  feel  sorry  for  him.  "Yet  he  was 
not  so  ragged,"  says  Mr.  Riley,  "as 
many  people  think  nowadays.  He  was 
not  a  tramp,  but  a  young  fellow  from 
a  neighboring  farm,  and  an  'eligible' 
man  in  the  community. 

"But  the  best  thing  about  a  Raggedy 
Man,"  adds  Mr.  Riley,  "was  that  he  un- 
derstood and  loved  us  children.  He  ^ 
loved  us  better  than  his  work,  I  fear, 
and  he  enjoyed  nothing  better  than 
telling  us  stories.  I  can  see  him  very 
plainly  now,  sitting  in  the  haymow  and 
spinning  yarns  for  us  when  he  should 
have  been  splitting  the  kindling,  and  I 
remember  the  kindly,  cheery  face  and 
the  twinkle  of  his  eyes  beneath  his  old 
battered  hat  and  towsled  head  as  he  sol- 
emnly lighted  his  pipe  and  began  some 
outrageous  story.  He  told  bigger  yarns 
than  Baron  Munchausen  ever  fancied, 
and  spoke  much  about  dwarfs  and 
giants  in  a  singularly  original  vf'n. 
We  children  heard  him  with  delight." 

Mr.  Riley  remembers  he  was  once  a 
child  himself  and  is  particular  to  an- 
swer the  questions  asked.  And  so  the 
little  child  who  asked,  "What  is  a  Rag- 
gedy Man?"  received  a  reply  like  this: 

"I  am  glad  you  said  you  like  the 
Raggedy  Man  best  because  I  like  him 


best,  too.  And  I  like  him  so  much  that 
I  want  you  to  know  just  what  kind  of 
a  fellow  he  was.  First  of  all,  he  wasn't 
one  of  those  silly  men  who  are  always 
trying  to  make  you  laugh  by  doing  fool- 
ish things  and  grinning.  They  make  me 
feel  awfully  uncomfortable,  too,  and  one 
feels  quite  sorry  for  them,  since  they 
seem  so  weak-minded.  The  Raggedy 
Man  didn't  laugh  so  very  much.  He 
just  sort  of  smiled  seriously  at  you,  and 
when  you  lost  your  knife  through  a 
crack  in  the  floor,  or  dropped  a  doll 
down  the  hay  chute  into  the  horses' 
feed,  or  got  your  bean  bag  stuck  in  a 
tree,  he  got  it  for  you.  Then  he  played 
with  you — played  horse — oh,  so  much 
better  than  we  knew  how  to  play  it.  He 
would  make  us  real  little  bridles  out  of 
strings,  and  sometimes  would  let  us 
hitch  him  up  and  drive  him,  prancing, 
shying,  and  loping  with  his  head  'way 
high  in  the  air.  And  my,  oh !  when  he 
'ran  away'  it  would  just  take  all  the 
breath  out  of  you  holding  tight  and 
simply  flying  over  the  road,  until  I'd 
almost  have  to  let  go  several  times  be- 
fore I  stopped  him!  And  the  popcorn 
he  would  pop,  how  large  and  flaky  and 
snowy,  and — oomh — how  good!  Then 
the  stories  he  would  tell  us — the  fun- 
niest things  and  the  strangest — but  the 
strangest  fact  about  them  was  that  he 
had  seen  everything  he  told  us  him- 
self, and  knew  all  about  it  first-hand!" 

In  spirit,  James  Whitcomb  Riley  is 
Iiimself  a  Raggedy  Man.  And  he  says 
from  his  heart  with  the  little  child  of 
his  poem  what  all  the  re.st  of  us  who 
love  children  join  him  in  saying,  in  the 
praise  of  affection  and  joy  and  under- 
standing of  children : 

r»i  inf.  go'  to  be  a  nice  Raggedy  Man! 
Raggedy!  Raggedy!  Raggcdy  Man! 


Another  World  Series 
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from  Cleveland,  and  Murphy  from 
Mack.  Detroit  took  over  James  and 
Lowdermilk  from  St.  Louis,  and  the 
battle  began  to  prove  that  the  dollar  is 
mightier  than  the  bat  and  that  the  kale 
ever  surpasses  the  pitching  arm. 

But  mere  money,  after  all,  can't  buy 
a  fighting  heart  or  club  spirit,  so  the 
White  Sox  faltered  and  fell,  leaving  the 
race  to  Red  Sox  and  Tigers. 

Jennings  had  as  good  a  machine  in 
every  other  respect,  save  only  the  pitch- 
ing, and  it  was  here  that  Boston  carved 
out  a  lead  and  set  the  September  pace. 

The  Red  Sox  presented  all  year  one 
of  the  best  pitching  staffs  of  baseball. 
They  had  Smoky  Joe  Wood  at  only 
rare  intervals;  but  while  he  was  work- 
ing Wood  was  a  big  winner.  But  one 
or  two  sore  arms,  even  when  worn  by 
a  Wood  and  by  a  Gregg,  were  no  great 
handicap  to  a  club  that  had  Ruth, 
Shore,  Foster,  Leonard,  and  Collins. 

Of  the  Red  Sox  who  won  a  world 
championship  in  1912,  Boston  still  had 
left  the  entire  outfield  in  Speaker, 
Lewis,  and  Hopper;  Carrigan  and  Cady 
back  of  the  bat;  Gardner  at  third,  and 
Wood  and  Collins  in  the  box.  The  Red 
Sox  and  Tigers  at  the  finish  were  far 
and  away  the  best  machines  in  the  game. 

Comparative  Strength 

AS  the  Phillies  and  the  Red  Sox  in 
.  their  respective  circuits  took  the 
leading  drive  together  through  Septem- 
ber, it  might  be  interesting  to  see  just 
how  these  two  clubs  compare. 

Killifer  and  Thomas  back  of  the  bat 
are  upon  a  par.  Both  are  first-class 
backstops,  batting  a  shade  below  .250, 
but  Killifer  did  slightly  better  work. 

There  could  be  no  comparison  in 
pitching  staffs  for  a  full  season's  run 
with  Shore,  Foster,  Leonard,  Ruth, 
Wood,  Collins,  and  Gregg  against  Alex- 
ander, Mayer,  Chalmers,  Demaree,  and 
Rixey.  Boston  has  the  advantage  by  a 
margin  as  wide  as  the  outposts  of  a 
Siberian  frontier.  Nearly  every  Bos- 
tonian  mentioned  is  a  star.  But  for  all 
that  neither  Boston  nor  any  other  club 
had  a  Grover  Cleveland  Alexander,  and 
in  a  short  series,  with  Alexander  given 
the  chance,  the  Phillie  star  would  be  a 
match  for  any  two  rivals.  Alexander 
in  control  of  that  low  ball  of  his  is  next 
to  unbeatable — or  unbeatable  nine  times 
out  of  ten  starts.  But  where  Alex- 
ander would  have  a  hard  battle  at  every 
start,  pitching  against  a  harder-hitting 
club,  the  rest  of  the  Phillie  staff  would 
hardly  stack  up  against  such  people  as 
Ruth,"  Foster,  Leonard,  and  Shore.  The 
Red  Sox  looked  bettei-  around  the  in- 
field than  the  Phillies — with  a  better 
outfield  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Granting  that  the  two  leagues  are 
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fairly  even,  which  partisans  of  neither 
league  will  grant,  the  Red  Sox  played 
much  the  better  ball  through  the  year. 
Granting  that  the  American  League 
was  slightly  stronger,  which  it  was,  the 
Red  Sox  margin  grows.  The  tip  off 
here  is  that  Boston  was  able  to  win 
ten  or  twelve  more  games  in  the 
American  League  than  Philadelphia 
was  able  to  win  in  the  National.  The 
Red  Sox,  with  better  pitching 
slightly  better  fielding  strength, 
ished  with  a  batting  average  of 
against  .250  for  the  Phillies. 

Which  is  proof  enough  that  the  above 
statement  is  correct — that  the  Red  Sox 
stand  out  as  the  best  club  in  the  game. 

But  in  any  short  series  one  great 
pitching  star  like  Alexander  wipes  out( 
copious    quantities    of    the    dope    as  f 
amassed  in  other  departments  of  play 
Walsh  and  Mathewson  have  proved  this  \ 
when  at  their  best,  although  Walter  i 
Johnson  never  had  the  chance.  Tei 
years  ago,  facing  the  Athletics,  Mathe' 
son  could  have  won  the  World  Seri 
alone,  with  a  bat  boy  sandwiched  in  on 
odd  days.    He  worked  in  three  shut- 
outs and  would  have  been  easily  good 
for  a  fourth  victory  if  the  series  hadn't 
ended  with  such  abruptness. 

Alexander,  like  Mathewson,  is  a  big, 
powerful  type — a  pitcher  with  a  big 
frame,  a  fine  arm,  a  keen  brain,  and  a 
stout  heart.  He  has  been  able  to  go  far 
and  to  go  fast  and  at  no  time  this  sea- 
son has  the  heavy  burden  dragged  him 
downhill. 

Through  the  season  just  completed 
the  American  League  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  strengthening  its  strong 
clubs  at  the  expense  of  its  weaker  ones. 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis 
suffered  that  Chicago,  Boston,  and  De- 
troit might  gain.  But  no  man  can 
dope  out  baseball,  and  it  may  be  that 
some  club  will  rise  in  the  younger 
league  next  season  as  the  Phillies  rose 
in  the  National  this  year,  a  better  club 
with  certain  stars  displaced  by  hard 
workers  and  hustlers  fighting  for  the 
common  good. 

The  Phillies  proved  that  with  six  men 
cast  adrift  by  other  clubs.  The  Dodgers, 
through  the  keen  leadership  of  Robin- 
son, or,  rather,  through  his  encourage- 
ment and  companionship,  proved  that 
stars  are  not  needed.  There  were  fewer 
stars  on  the  Red  Sox  than  upon  either 
Tigers  or  White  Sox,  but  this  didn't 
prevent  the  Red  Sox  from  beating  both 
rivals  consistently  through  the  year. 

Baseball,  all  the  way,  was  carded 
for  a  rocky  season.  The  game  was 
supposed  to  be  losing  its  once  great 
grip  upon  the  American  public.  And 
yet  1915  was  like  most  other  years  in 
this  respect — the  pennant  contender.s 
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drew  bigr  crowds  at  every  important 
series,  and  those  floundering  around  in 
the  second  division  enticed  but  very 
few  after  August. 

Those  who  figured  baseball  as  a  dead 
issue  began  to  change  their  minds  after 
the  Boston-Detroit  series  late  in  Sep- 
tember: 23,000  saw  the  first  game  of 
this  series.  24,000  reported  for  the 
second,  and  the  third  found  38,000 
jammed  and  packed,  raving  and  roar- 
ing, within  Fenway  Park.  Boston,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  old-time  ball  towns, 
drew  her  two  largest  crowds  this  sea- 
son— 44.000  at  a  certain  Brave  battle 
in  August  and  38,000  at  American 
League  headquarters. 

This  doesn't  indicate  the  promise  of 
any  early  death.  For  a  corpse  the  old 
pastime  is  still  making  a  few  lively 
gestures.  Which  doesn't  mean  that 
1915  failed  to  prove  that  many  changes 
are  needed  or  to  prove  that  the  game 
is  passing  through  a  shift  that  will 
make  for  better  days  later  on. 

For  one  thing  a  reduction  in  big 
salaries  is  coming,  and  with  this  re- 
duction will  come  a  lowering  of  the 
admission  price.  Not  down  to  the  10- 
cent  admissions  attempted  by  the  Fed- 
eral League,  for  10  cents  is"  below  the 
price  needed  to  maintain  a  first-class 
sport  in  a  first-class  way.     But  good 
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bleacher  seats  for  25  cents,  with  grand- 
stand seats  at  50  and  75  cents,  must  be 
the  new  order,  and  these  prices,  with 
many  big  salaries  cut  down,  will  put  the 
game  upon  a  popular  and  normal  basis. 

An  All-Star  Club 

WHO  were  the  main  stars  of  1915? 
It  is  even  harder  this  season  than 
in  other  years  to  pick  an  all-star  array, 
due  to  the  passing  of  so  many  star 
fixtures  who  have  held  their  places 
through  one  season  after  another. 

But  here  is  one  pick  that  fits  in  with 
the  records  and  with  the  judgment  of 
those  who  have  watched  the  year's  work : 
Catclios — Snyder,  St. Louis  National; 
Schalk,  Chicago  American. 

Pitchers  —  Alexander,  Philadelphia 
National;    Mamaux,    Pittsburgh  Na- 
tional; Johnson,  Washington  American. 
First  base — Saier,  Chicago  National. 
Second  base — Collins,  Chicago  Ameri- 
can. 

Shortstop — Herzog,  Cincinnati  Na- 
tional. 

Third  base — Maisel,  New  York  Ameri- 
can. 

Outfield — Cobb,  Detroit  American ; 
Speaker,  Boston  American;  Cravath, 
Philadelphia  National. 

The  two  outstanding  stars  of  the 
year  were   Ty   Cobb   and  Alexander. 


The  Black  Eagle  Mystery 
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she  is?  Who  knows  anything  of  these 
Whitehalls?  They  came  from  the  West 
two  years  ago  and  settled  on  a  farm — 
quiet,  ladylike  women — but  not  a  soul 
has  any  real  information  about  them  or 
their  antecedents." 

We'd  reached  the  place  he  was  bound 
for  and  I  was  glad  to  break  away.  I 
wanted  to  think,  and  the  more  I  thought 
the  more  wild  and  fantastic  and  in- 
credible it  seemed. 

Two  days  after  that  a  chain  of  events 
began  that  put  an  end  to  all  inaction 
and  plunged  the  Harland  case  deeper 
than  ever  into  sinister  mystery.  I  will 
write  them  down  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occurred. 

The  first  was  on  Tuesday — the  Tues- 
day night  following  Molly's  dinner 
with  Tony  Ford.  That  night  an  un- 
known man  attacked  Ford  in  his  room, 
leaving  him  for  dead. 

For  some  years  Ford  had  lived  in 
a  lodging  hou.se  on  the  East  Side  near 
Stuyvesant  Park.  The  place  was  de- 
cent and  quiet,  run  by  a  widow  and  her 
daughter,  the  inmates  of  the  shabby- 
genteel  class — rather  an  odd  corner  for 
a  man  of  Ford's  proclivities  to  house 
him.self.  It  was  one  of  those  old-fash- 
ioned, brownstone  fronts,  set  back  from 
the  street  behind  a  little  .square  of  gar- 
den, a  short  flagged  path  leading  to 
the  front  dpor. 

On  the  evening  of  the  attack  Ford 
had  come  in  about  half  past  eight,  and 
after  a  few  words  with  his  landlady, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  reception  room, 
had  gone  upstairs.  A  little  after  ten, 
as  they  were  closing  up  for  the  night, 
there  was  a  ring  at  the  bell  and  the 
door  was  opened  by  the  servant,  a 
Swede.  The  widow  was  as  economical 
with  her  gas  as  lodging-hou.se  keepers 
usually  are,  and  the  Swede  .said  she 
could  only  dimly  see  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  the  vestibule.  He  asked  for 
Mr.  Anthony  Ford,  and  .she  told  him 
Mr.  Ford  was  in  and  directed  him  to 
the  room  on  the  third  floor  back.  With- 
out more  words  he  entered  and  went 
up  the  stairs.  After  locking  the  door 
she  followed  him,  being  on  her  way  to 
bed.  When  she  reached  the  third  floor 
he  was  standing  at  Ford's  door,  and 
as  .ihe  ascended  to  the  fourth  she  heard 
his  knock  and  Ford's  voice  from  the 
inside  call  out:  "Hello,  who's  that?" 

"\I7HEN  the  police  asked  her  about  the 
'»  man's  appearance  her  description 
wasmeager.  He  had  worn  the  collar  of  his 
coat  turned  up  and  kept  on  his  hat. 
All  that  she  could  make  out  in  the  brief 
moment  when  he  crossed  the  hall  to 
f-he  stairs  was  that  his  eye.s  looked 
•^Tight  and  dark,  that  he  wore  glas.ses, 
and  that  he  had  a  large  aquiline  no.se. 
^he  thought  he  had  a  white  mustache, 
''Ut  on  this  point  she  was  uncertain,  as 
-he  upturned  collar  hid  the  lower  part 
"I  nis  face. 

Babbitts,  who  reported  the  affair  for 
ne    Dispat^th"— and  for  the  Whitney 
-mce  on  the  side— questioned  the  girl 
':arefu]ly.    She  was  stupid— not  long 
anded— and  could  only  be  sure  of  the 
",  '^"l"' /"f:  glasses.    But  one  thing  he 
'■d   from   her   was  an  important 
'  'Ch  in  this  impressionist  picture — 


the  man  was  .small.  When  he  passed 
her  in  the  hall  she  noticed  that  he  was 
not  as  tall  as  she  was,  and  he  moved 
quickly  and  lightly  as  he  went  up  the 
stairs. 

On  the  third  floor  front  were  two 
rooms,  one  vacant,  one  occupied  by  a 
boy  named  Salinger,  a  clerk  in  a  near- 
by publishing  house.  Salinger  came  in 
at  half  past  ten,  and  as  he  passed  Ford's 
door  heard  in  the  room  men's  voices, 
one  loud,  one  low.  A  sentence  in  the 
raised  voice — it  did  not  sound  like 
Ford's — caught  his  ear.  The  tone  de- 
noted anger,  likewise  the  words:  "I've 
come  for  something  more  than  talk. 
I've  had  enough  of  that." 

Knowing  Ford  was  out  of  work,  he 
supposed  he  was  having  a  row  with 
a  dun,  and  passed  on  to  his  own  room, 
where  he.  went  to  bed  and  read  a  novel. 
He  was  so  engrossed  in  this  that  he 
said  he  would  not  have  heard  anyone 
come  or  go  in  the  hall;  but  the  land- 
lady, who  with  her  daughter  occupied 
the  parlor  on  the  ground  floor,  at  a 
little  before  eleven  heard  steps  descend- 
ing the  stairs  and  the  front  door  open 
and  close. 

IT  wasn't  till  nearly  two  in  the  morn- 
ing that  Salinger  was  wakened  by  a 
feeble  knocking.  He  jumped  up,  and 
before  he  could  reach  the  door  heard 
a  heavy  fall  in  the  passage.  There, 
pro.strate  by  the  sill,  lay  Ford,  uncon- 
scious, his  head  laid  open  by  a  deep 
wound. 

Salinger  dragged  him  back  to  his 
room,  then  roused  the  landlady,  who 
sent  for  a  doctor.  He  told  Babbitts 
that  the  place  gave  no  evidence  of  a 
struggle,  a  drop-light  was  burning,  a 
chair  drawn  close  to  it,  and  a  book 
lying  face  down  on  the  table  as  if  Ford 
had  been  reading  when  the  stranger 
interrupted  him.  On  the  floor  near  a 
desk  .standing  between  the  two  win- 
dows a  trickle  of  blood  showed  where 
Ford  had  fallen,  sugge.sting  that  the 
attack  had  been  made  from  behind  as 
he  stood  over  the  desk.  The  doctor  pro- 
nounced the  injury  serious.  The  blow 
had  been  delivered  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  Ford's  condition  was  critical. 

When  the  police  turned  up  they  could 
find  nothing  to  give  them  a  clue  to  the 
assailant — no  finger  prints,  no  foot- 
marks, no  weapon  or  implement.  Ford 
had  been  stricken  down  by  one  violent 
blow,  falling  on  him  suddenly  and  evi- 
dently unexpected.  He  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  unconscious,  no  one  know- 
ing whether  he  would  die  before  they 
could  get  a  statement  out  of  him. 

The  cause  of  the  assault  was  at  fir.st 
puzzling.  Robbery  .seemed  improbable, 
as  a  man  in  Ford's  position  was  not 
likely  to  have  much  money,  and  as  his 
gold  watch  and  chain  were  found  in 
full  view  on  the  table.  But  when  the 
first  excitement  quieted  down  one  of 
the  women  in  the  house  came  forward 
with  the  story  that  a  few  days  before 
I^'ord  had  told  her  he  had  recently  been 
left  a  legacy  by  an  uncle  up-State,  and, 
in  proof  of  his  newly  acquired  wealth, 
had  showed  her  two  fifty-dollar  bills. 
This  put  a  different  face  on  the  matter. 
If  Ford  had  carried  such  sums  on  him, 


For  Those  Dark  Mornings 


A frosty  tang  in  the 
morning  air  makes 
you  snuggle  the 
bedclothes  tight.  A 
lazy  sun  makes  the  night 
stay  late,  so  it's  easy  to 
sleep  on  through. 

Big  Ben's  right  there  with 
a  tuneful  call  to  tell  you  it's 
morning  time.  The  hearty 
cheer  of  his  "Come  on,  pal!" 
sticks  with  you  the  whole 
day  long. 


He'll  be  right  there  with  his 
mellow  chime  whatever  hour  you 
set.  He'll  ease  your  eyes  open  with 
ten  gentle,  half-minute  i-ings,  thirty 
seconds  apart,  or  he'll  rouse  you 
with  one  vigorous  five-minute  signal. 
Once  you're  awake  a  touch  of  a 
switch  stops  him  short  in  either  call. 

Big  Ben  is  seven  inches  tall, 
slender,  well  built,  handsome; 
business-like,  efficient,  accurate. 
Judge  him  on  performance  —  he'll 
more  than  fulfill  his  promise. 

He"s  waiting  for  you  at  your  jeweler's. 
His  price  anywhere  in  the  United  States  is 
£2  SO;  in  Canada,  .$3.00.  If  your  dealer 
doesn't  stock  him  money  order  addressed 
to  "  tVestclox,  La  Salle,  Illinois,"  will  bring 
hira  to  your  door  postpaid. 


Do  you  know  what  that  means?  ! 

It  means,  first  of  all,  driving  comfort  due 
to  BUDA  power,  silence,  smoothness, 
absolute  reliability— the  mental  comfort 
which  comes  from  being  able  to  forget 
the  motor  entirely.  It  means  that  the 
BUDA  MOTOR  will  continue  to  seem 
new  when  old  — and  the  motor  means 
the  CAR— IS  the  car,  almost. 


For  nothing  brings  out  weaknesses  as 
time  does.  If  they  are  there,  Old  Father 
Time  will  find  them.    Long  life  means 

—  EVERYTHING. 

So  we  are  proud  to  have  the  BUDA 
MOTOR  known  as  the  "LONG  life 
MOTOR"  and  proud  to  put  upon  it  the 

name  of  the  Buda  Oosnpany  which 
itself  has  stood  the  test  of  35  years, 
manufacturing  NOTHING  BUT  THE 
BKST. 


When  you  buy  a  cnr  dr  tri>ck  see 
that  it  is  BUDA  MOTORED. 


1 


CO 


2C> 


Complete 
Outfit  -^^/^ 
12,  Blades 

$;[oo 


\  Insist  on  This  Label  when  you  buy  roofing  | 

1 


i 


Many  cheap  roofings 
bear  labels  that  were 
formerly  put  on  better 
goods — some  manufac- 
turers and  some  jobbers 
cannot  meet  keen  com- 
petition, so  cut  the  qual- 
ity, l)Ut  use  the  same  label.  Such  labels 
often  mean  little  or  are  misleading. 


Roofing 


1-  ply  guaranteed    5  years 

2-  ply  guaranteed  10  years 

3-  ply  guaranteed  15  years 


Certain-leed  products  arc  sold  by  your  local  dealer.    Be  sure  you  get  the  label. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company 

WiirWi  liirctil  manufatturm  til  Kmfni:  and  BuiUinl;  I'aptrs 
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it  was  probable  the  fact  had  become 
known,  and  burglary  been  the  motive 
of  the  attack. 

The  police  looked  over  the  papers  in 
his  wallet  and  desk,  but  found  nothing 
that  threw  any  light  on  the  mystery. 
Babbitts  was  present  at  this  search  and 
found  three  letters — tossed  aside  by  the 
city  detectives  as  having  no  bearing  on 
the  subject — that  he  knew  must  be  seen 
by  Whitney  &  Whitney.  He  and  the 
precinct  captain  had  hobnobbed  to- 
gether over  many  cases,  and  a  few 
sentences  in  the  hall  resulted  in  the 
transfer  of  the  papers  to  Babbitts's 
breast  pocket  with  a  promise  to  return 
them  the  next  day. 

I'll  give  these  letters  a  little  later. 

IN  the  hospital  Ford  came  back  to 
consciousness  long  enough  to  make  an 
ante-mortem  statement.  It  was  short 
and  explicit,  satisfying  the  authorities 
who  didn't  know  that  the  victim  him- 
self was  a  criminal  with  matters  in  his 
own  life  to  hide.  Here  it  is,  copied 
from  the  evening  paper: 

/  don't  know  ivho  the  man  was.  I 
never  saw  him  before.  He  had  some 
story  that  he  knew  me,  and  asked  for 
money.  I  tried  to  stand  him  off,  but 
when  he  got  threatenin(j,  not  wanting 
him  to  make  a  row  in  the  house,  I  went 
to  the  desk  where  I  had  a  few  loose  bills 
in  a  drawer.  It  was  ivhile  I  was  stand- 
ing there  with  my  buck  to  him  that  he 
strKck  me.  I  don't  knoiv  what  he  did 
it  ivith — something  he  had  under  his 
coat.  When  I  came  to  myself  later  I 
got  to  Salinger's  door.  That's  all  I 
know'.  A  iveek  ago  I'd  had  some  money 
on  me — part  of  a  small  legacy — bitt  I'd 
banked  it  a  few  days  before.  He  must 
liare  heard  of  it  some  way  and  was 
after  it. 

That  settled  the  question  as  far  as 
the  police  and  the  general  public  went. 
There  was  not  a  detective  or  reporter 
in  New  York  who  connected  that  half- 
seen  figure,  stealing  by  night  into  a 
cheap  lodging  house,  with  the  financier 
whose  disappearance  had  been  the  nine 
days'  wonder  of  the  season. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Babbitts 
brought  the  letters  to  the  Whitney 
office.  We  were  all  there  but  Molly, 
and  we  sat  round  the  table  passing 
the  papers  from  hand  to  hand. 

One  was  on  a  sheet  of  Harland's  busi- 
ness stationery  and  was  in  Harland's 
writing,  which  both  George  and  the 
chief  knew.  It  was  dated  January  2, 
and  ran  as  follows : 

Dear  Ford — Excellent.  If  possible 
I'll  try  to  see  you  to-morrow.  I'll  be 
going  doivn  to  binch  about  one.  • 

Yours,       H.  H. 

As  a  document  in  the  case  it  had  no 
especial  value  beyond  confirming  the 
fact  that  Ford  was — he  had  told 
Molly — on  friendly  te^s  with  the 
lawyer. 

The  others  were  of  vital  significance. 
They  were  on  small  oblongs  of  white 
paper,  the  finely  nicked  upper  edge  in- 
dicating they  had  been  attached  to  a 
writing  tablet.  Both  vere  in  ink  and 
in  the  same  hand,  rapid  and  scratchy, 
the  words  trailing  off  into  scrawls. 
Neither  had  any  address,  but  both 
bore  dates — one  December  27  and  the 
other  January  10. 
Here  is  the  first: 

December  27. 
Dear  Girl — Thanks  for  your  note. 
Things  begin  to  look  more  encouraging. 
That  I  must  stand  back  and  let  you  do 
so  much — ivin  our  way  by  your  clever- 
ness and  persuasion — is  a  trial  to  my 
jmticnce.    But  my  time  will  come  later. 

J.  W.  B. 


Roofing  quality  cannot  be  determined  in  advance 
by  any  kind  of  tests,  no  matter  how  scientific,  and 
in  order  to  protect  you  from  taking  such  risks  we 
attach  this  label  of  quality  to  every  roll  of  our 
highest  quality  Roofing,  giving  the  purchaser  a  definite 
guaranteed   service,  backed   by  the  largest  Roofing 
and  Building  Paper  Mills  in  the  World.    You  get  this 
label  only  when  you  buy 


Certain-teed  Roofinghas 


made  good  ontheroof  for 
many  years.  Every  fifth 
roll  of  Roofing  made  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada 
bears  the  Certain-teed  label. 
Cy  reason  of  our  large  vol- 
ume we  can  make  the  best 
Roofing  and  sell  it  at  prices  that  were  for- 
merly charged  for  roofings  of  lower  quality. 


—  New  York  City  Chicago  Philadelphia  St.  Louii  Boston  Cleveland  Pittiburgh  Detroit  San  Franciico  !S 
^  Cincinnati    Minneapolis    Kansas  City    Seattle    Atlanta    Houston    London    Hamburg    Sydney  ^ 


Oliver  Standard  ^ 


Price  for  a  $Cf 
Short  TimeOO 


Wfcjui  Hell  yoii  thiB  typewriter 
.It  tliiH  price  if  you  act  We 
^'aunMit)*!)  iYif.  iiia<;hlne  Iop  life,  tint 
'vt;  K"if*'ant*e  tli«  price  for  only  it 
■  •-w  slayH,    The  return  of  {cuoA 

IlimillCHH  COUditlOIlH  HtllllullLtCH  thi- 

full-price  typewriter  murket  :in.| 

cutB  down  our  supply,  v,»  thm 

ar.-  Mire  of    only  liiriile.l 
iiuml.vr  of  iii'uliliie',. 

11  you  ivi  iur  Jit  once  l''at  yo«  art- 
in  the  market  for  :t  Stnnd  inl  Oliver  iil  our  Uw  price  wv  will  rt-- 
«erve  a  rnai  hine  for  vou,  to  »hip]i''il  Mul»ject  \Ai^  your  .i)ipruv:tl 
atter  yoii  ({et  oiir  jfterdlure  v.\i\\  <inlailM  of  ofTtrf,  Vour  Ifltei 
will  obllK'iUi  yuii  In  ii»  wny— no  MiUeMinaD  will  dall.  Our  terms 
are  nothing  ilown,  free  trial  nnd  a  year  to  pay  if  you  wNh. 
Tfae  iiiruihiiK-  hoH  all  tlie  qimlltv,  irnii  oveinenlN  find  ffjutpnietil 
that  you  »oiii.i  lirtvw  to  pjiv  full  price  for  unvwIiwrK  W  rlt- 

ulonce.     (KT«r  m  .y  I.e  »v  ifli.lr  ivm.  (u»y  dfiy." 

Typewriters  Distribultng  Syndicate,  1510-47J  Wabash  Ave.,  Cbiugo 


Visible  No.  5 


W|C  Oxygen 


The  signature  was  a  hurried  scratch. 
Babbitts  said  the  police  had  glanced  at 
the  letter,  set  it  down  as  the  copy  of 
a  note  Ford  had  written  to  some  girl 
and  thrown  it  aside.  Those  half-formed 
initials  might  have  been  anything  to 
the  casual,  uninterested  eye. 

The  second,  dated  January  10,  was  a 
little  longer: 

Dearest  Carol — 7  itoped  to  see  you 
to-day,  but  couldn't  make  it.  So  our 
end  seems  to  be  in  sight — at  last  ap- 
proaching after  our  planning  and  wait- 
ing. What  a  sensation  we're  going  to 
make!  But  it  won't  touch  us.  We're 
strong  enough  to  dare  anything  when 
our  happiness  is  the  stake.    J.  W.  B. 

We  agreed  with  O'Malley  when  he 
sized  these  letters  up  as  copies  in  Ford's 
hand — he  had  samples  of  it — of  notes 
written  by  Barker  to  Carol  Whitehall. 
The  reason  for  Ford's  taking  them  was 


not  hard  to  guess  with  our  knowledge 
of  the  gunman's  character. 

"It  shows  him  up  as  a  pretty  tough 
specimen,"  said  the  detective  astride  on 
a  chair  with  a  big  black  cigar  in  the 
corner  of  his  mouth.  "He  wasn't  going 
to  lose  a  trick.  While  she  was  working 
for  Barker  he  was  gathering  all  the  evi- 
dence against  his  employer  that  his  po- 
sition in  the  Whitehall  office  gave  him 
access  to." 

"Laying  his  plans  for  blackmail," 
said  George. 

"Do  you  suppose  Barker  was  on  to 
it  and  decided  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way  before  he  had  a  chance  to  use 
them?"  said  Babbitts. 

"No,  I  don't  see  it  that  way.  There 
was  no  indication  in  the  room  of  a 
search.  I  guess  Barker  acted  on  the 
principle  that  the  fewer  people  share 
a  secret  the  easier  it  is  to  keep." 

"Looks  to  me,"  said  George,  "as  if 
Ford  liad  made  some  move  that  scared 
the  old  man — coming  back  that  way 
into  a  house  full  of  people.  Consider- 
ing the  circumstances,  he  took  a  mighty 
big  risk." 

"Not  as  big  a  one  as  having  Ford 
at  large,"  answered  O'Malley.  "You've 
got  to  remember  that  not  one  of  the 
three  knows  the  murder  has  been  dis- 
covered. They  think  they're  as  safe  as 
bugs  in  a  rug.  With  Ford  out  of  it, 
the  only  menace  to  Barker's  safety  is 
removed.  I  look  at  this  as  a  last  per- 
fecting touch,  the  coping  stone  on  the 
edifice." 

The  chief,  who  had  been  silently  pac- 
ing back  and  forth  across  the  end  of 
the  room,  came  slouching  to  the  table 
and  picked  up  the  longer  of  the  two 
letters.  Holding  it  to  the  light,  he  read 
it  over  murmuringly,  then  dropped  it 
and  said:  "Curious  that  a  man  who  had 
conceived  such  a  plot  would  allude  to 
it  in  writing." 

I  spoke  up :  what  seemed  to  me  the 
first  rational  words  of  the  meeting  gave 
me  my  cue: 

"What  makes  you  so  sure  the  thing 
alluded  to  in  those  letters  is  the 
murder?" 

"Oh,  Lord,  Jack,  you're  nutty,"  said 
George.  "We  know  Barker  and  Miss. 
Whitehall  were  in  love,  and  we  know 
Barker  committed  the  murder,  and  we 
know  she  helped.  That  was  enough  to 
occupy  their  minds  without  going  off  on 
side  mysteries." 

Nature  has  cursed  me  with  a  violent 
temper.  I've  thought  it  was  conquered 
— a  leashed  beast  of  which  I  was  the 
master.  Now,  suddenly,  it  rose,  pulling 
at  its  chain.  I  heard  my  voice  husky 
but  steady  as  I  said:  "It's  your  evidence 
against  the  woman  that  you're  twist- 
ing and  coloring  to  match  your  precon- 
ceived theories.  There's  not  an  attempt 
been  made  to  reconcile  her  previous  rec- 
ord with  the  villainous  act  of  which  you 
accuse  her.  There's  a  gulf  there  you 
can't  bridge.  Why  don't  you  go  down 
'  into  the  foundations  of  the  thing  in- 
stead of  putting  your  attention  on  sur- 
face indications?  Why  don't  you  ga 
into  the  psychology  of  it,  build  on  thatf 
not  the  material  evidences  that  a  chilij 
could  see?" 

I DON'T  believe  one  of  them  guesse 
the  state  I  was  in — took  my  vehemenc 
as  an  enthusiasm  for  impartial  justicd 
But  a  few  minutes  more  of  it  and  thI 
old  fury  would  have  broken  loose.  I 
saw  O'Malley's  face,  red  through  a  red 
mist;  saw  he  was  mad,  mad  straight 
through,  enraged  at  the  aspersions  on 
his  ability.  He  got  up,  ready  to  an- 
swer, and  Lord  knows  what  would  have 
happened — a  rough  and  tumble  round 
the  room  probably — if  the  door  hadn't 
opened  and  a  clerk  put  in  his  head  with 
the  announcem.ent :  "A  gentleman  on 
the  phone  wants  Mr.  O'Malley." 

The  words  transformed  the  detective; 
his  anger  vanished  as  if  it  never  had 
been.  Quick  as  a  wink  he  made  for 
the  door,  flinging  back  over  his  shoul- 
der: "I  told  them  at  the  office  if  any- 
thing turned  up  I'd  be  here.  There's 
something  doing." 

A  hush  fell  on  the  rest  of  us — the 
tense  quiet  of  expectancy.  The  fire  in 
me  fell  like  a  flame  when  a  bellows 
is  dropped.  News — any  news — might 
bring  help  for  her,  exonerate  her,  wipe 
away  the  stain  of  the  suspicions  that 
no  one  but  us  six  would  ever  know. 

The  door  opened  and  O'Malley  en- 
tered. His  face  was  illuminated,  shin- 
ing with  an  irrepressible  triumph,  his 
movements  quick  and  instinctively 
stealthy.  Pushing  the  door  to  behind 
him,  he  said  as  softly  as  if  the  walls 
had  ears:  "They've  got  Barker  in 
Philadelphia." 

{To  be  continued  next  week) 
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J-|ERE'S  the  new,  cheery  package  that's  taken  up  residence  in 
towns  and  villages  from  coast  to  coast.    When  you  see  it  in 
Red  you  know  there's  cool,  refreshing  Peppermint  Sterling  Gum 
withm.    When  Blue,  the  flavor  is  a  lasting,  spicy  Cinnamon. 

There  are  seven  reasons  why  Sterling  Gum  is  destined  to  win 
widespread  popularity — 7  reasons  why  we  think  you  will  come 
to  prefer  it  to  other  gums.    These  are : 

Point  1— Crowded  with  flavor.  Point  4— Sterling  purity. 

Point  2-VeIvetybody-NO  GRIT.    Point  5-From  a  daylight  factory. 
Point  3-Crumble-proof.  Point  6 -Untouched  by  hands. 

Point  (5)  U)iL^  f 

Point  7  is  withheld  for  the  present.  Are  you  interested? 
Why  not  look  in  the  gum? 


^^^^      Baffler      The  Joke  on  tl,^  W».»1  ^fr^ct  11 
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€o  M  to  Qifoxm 

cAfter  December  it  v?ill  be  too  levte 
to  see  "two  fakirs  for  one  fa^re" 

The  Sa.n  Francisco  Ej^position  ends  December  4 
The  Sa^n  Die^o  E^^position  ends  December  31 
This  is  the  opportunity  of  a.  liferime  ! 
Round-trip  railro<i.d  ticket/rom  Chicago  (/or  e)Ja.niple)  only  costs 
$62^,Vi&  direct  lines;  on  sale  up  to'NoV.30.  SleeDer  berfh,$7to*13  each 
Way.  Meals enroute,$2to$3  aday.  Side  trip  to  Grand  Canyon,$752  eixrd. 
Allov?  H  to*7  a  dz^  for  one  Week  at  the  E^Jpositions.  Add  enough  /or  in  - 
cidentals.  Return  until  December  31 .  On  your 
^^^^  "Sinta Fe  Way'to (gli/ornia^Jisit  the  Grand  (anyon  of 
^^^^^kArizona- sleeper  on  ^i^rnia  limited  to  the  rim. 

^^^^^^^"^  -Asi(-  for E:^position  folder%xm^  (Anyon 

'■^^^  9  Ou1ing,s'>nd  @i/bmia.  litTiiTed  bookie. 


W  .J  Bli.ck.Pas5Tr4fticMiSr  ATi/SFRy. 
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^1 


Smoke  this  fine 
pipe.  It  keeps 
clean  and  sweet 
and  dry  because  of 
the  "well." 


tint  mhrf. 


THE  UNIVERS 


PIPE 


is  the  leader  of  the 
famous  W.  D.  C. 
line  of  pipes.  All 
good  dealers  sell 
them.  25c,  35c, 
50c  and  up. 


•1/  WILLIAM  DEMUTH 
&  CO. 
NEW  YORK 


^OU  will  like  the 
new  Rid^eweave  elas- 
tic. It  kas  a  200%  stretck 
yet  clings  securely  and  gently. 
Fits  the  thinnest  leg  snugly; 
stretches  round  the  largest 
limb  comfortatly. 

25  and  50  cents 

Ask  to  see  Nos.  1520  or  1565 
Single  Grip,  and  2512  Double  Grip 
—  the  Ridgeweave  elastic  numbers. 
And  be  sure  to  look  for  the  name 
P/IRIS  on  the  shield  when  you  buy. 


A.  Stein    ^  Co. 

Makers  Children's  Hickory  Garters 
Ckicago  New  York 


The  Big  Fellow 

(  Continued  from  page  l>  I 


for  hi.s  uncurbed  spirit;  they  hinted  that 
dissipation  had  wrecked  his  ola  mastery 
of  pitching.  Connie  Mack  alone  knew 
the  .story  of  the  past  two  years,  and  he 
was,  as  usual,  voluble  as  the  Sphinx  it- 
self. A  fanciful  .story  of  prospecting  in 
Death  Valley  began  the  rounds,  and  it 
not  only  appealed  to  the  curious,  but 
seemed  eminently  fitting  as  a  new  chap- 
ter in  the  career  of  the  meteoric 
"Bugs"  Redmond.  The  rumors  of  an 
accident  in  a  mine  shaft  were  as  read- 
ily accepted  for  the  marked  pallor,  the 
shaven  &ead,  and  the  scar  that  .showed 
so  vividly.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
his  return  was  accepted  without  fur- 
ther speculation.  The  pennants  of  the 
respective  leagues  were  by  this  time 
conceded  to  the  old  rivals. 

IT  was  at  this  stage  of  the  season  when. 
Redmond,  "working  out"  in  practice, 
saw  the  Governor  and  Mack  come  down 
the  runway  of  the  grand  stand  and  take 
their  .seats  on  the  bench  in  the  "dug- 
out" reserved  for  visiting  teams. 
Schang  was  catching  him,  and  the  ball 
shuttled  back  and  forth  with  increasing 
speed.  He  was  even  a  bit  bronzed,  and 
when  his  arm  shot  out  from  the  grace- 
ful wind-up  the  feel  of  the  old  irre- 
sistible power  was  in  it.  He  knew  that 
the  Governor  was  watching  him  criti- 
cally, and  knew  also  that  the  Governor 
had  read  that  morning  of  the  game  he 
had  pitched  against  Detroit — and  lost. 

"He's  a  puzzle.  Governor,"  Mack  was 
saying.  "His  speed  is  blinding  and  his 
control  is  grand.  Yesterday,  in  his 
first  game,  he  made  monkeys  out  of  De- 
troit— Cobb  and  Crawford  and  the  rest 
of  them — for  six  innings.  Then  he 
'blew'  without  the  .slightest  warning.  I 
never  saw  a  worse  bombardment.  What 
is  it?    Is  he  yellow,  that  big  giant?" 

Redmond  could  have  told  him.  It  was 
all  due  to  a  remark  of  Hughey  Jen- 
nings, delivered  without  intended  sig- 
nificance. Cobb  had  stepped  up  to  the 
plate  swinging  three  bats,  aching  for  a 
iiit  to  redeem  two  strike-outs  on  his  for- 
mer visits  to  the  plate.  On  the  third- 
base  line,  Hughey  Jennings,  capering 
and  plucking  little  tufts  of  grass,  had 
sung  out: 

"Now,  Ty,  over  the  wall.  It's  bread 
and  water  and  double  irons  for  you  if 
you  strike  out  again.  Put  this  big  fel- 
low where  he  belongs.  He  ought  to 
swing  a  sledge  in  a  village  blaclcsmith 
shop." 

The  crowd,  confident  of  victory,  had 
laughed  at  the  sally,  but  into  Redmond's 
brain  had  wormed  a  sudden  fear — fear 
of  exposure,  conviction  that  his  prison 
life  was  known  to  Jennings.  Cobb, 
tossing  two  bats  behind  him,  tapping 
the  turf  from  his  cleats  with  the  other, 
had  driven  the  first  ball  over  the  wall. 

The  Governor,  innocent  of  all  this, 
hit  close  to  the  mark:  "Connie,  don't 
forget  his  two  years  behind  stone  walls. 
The  taint  of  prison  life,  the  fear  of  ex- 
posure, do  not  wear  off  easily.  The 
glimpse  of  a  face  in  a  crowd,  an  idle  re- 
mark, may  have  brought  the  fear  to 
Redmond  yesterday.  You  say  he's  shy, 
doesn't  mix  with  the  squad?  Take  him 
out  with  you  at  night,  make  him  mix 
with  men,  get  him  away  from  himself. 
You've  got  to  have  him  in  the  series  to 
win.  He'll  have  to  face  40,000  yelling 
lunatics  then  and  not  dare  to  think 
whether  there  is  a  man  in  the  40,000 
who  knows  where  he  spent  the  last  two 
years." 

"Do  you  think  for  a  moment,"  re- 
flected Mack,  "that  McGraw  may  have 
had  detectives  on  the  job  to  look  up  what 
he  had  been  doing  after  he  left  the 
Cubs  and  disappeared  from  the  game?" 

"Nonsense!  John  McGraw  does  not 
overlook  manv  tricks,  but  he'd  never 
think  of  that.'"' 

MACK  unwrapped  one  long  leg  from 
the  other,  and  the  Governor  knew 
that  his  advice  had  won.  From  that  day 
Mack  and  his  big  pitcher  were  insep- 
arable. Men  pointed  them  out  proudly 
in  the  business  district  and  hotel  lob- 
bies. There  was  hardly  a  boxing  bout 
staged  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
without  the  two  close  to  the  ringside, 
and  they  became  slaves  to  the  motion- 
picture  habit.  Redmond  began  to  take 
his  part  in  the  rollicking  half  hours 
after  morning  practice  and  to  spin 
yarns  of  the  famous  old  Cub  machine. 
The  treatment  showed  on  the  field,  too, 
for  the  White  Sox  went  hitl'ess  before 
him.  Philadelphia,  awakening  to  the 
significance  of  his  invincible  form, 
went  suddenly  into  a  berserker  frenzy 
of  insane  joy. 


That  night  he  and  Mack  went  to  see 
the  "movies."  His  laugh  boomed  out 
over  an  amusing  comedy  and  Mack 
chuckled  softly,  his  face  lined  with 
wrinkles  of  mirth.  The  next  film  danced 
on  the  screen.  From  a  huddle  of  drab 
buildings  filed  a  line  of  dots.  The  dots 
marched  nearer  and  the  snakelike  line 
resolved  into  a  double  line  of  men. 
Their  clothes  were  striped,  their  caps 
were  square-visored,  and  their  wrists 
were  chained.  Guards  marched  ahead 
and  in  rear,  and  the  line  stopped  jerkily 
when  one  man  turned  to  shake  his  fist 
at  the  receding  buildings.  Another 
seemed  to  stumble,  the  line  checked,  and 
a  dozen  men  stooped.  The  line  moved 
on,  a  dozen  arms  shot  forward,  and 
stones  flew  about  the  heads  of  the  lead- 
ing guards. 

"The  Sing  Sing  mutineers  being 
transferred  to  Auburn."  Mack  read 
the  legend  in  level  tones.  "Poor  devils!" 

"Connie,  let's  go.  I've  seen  enough," 
whispered  Redmond. 

Four  days  later  Mack  uncrossed  his 
legs  and  looked  keenly  down  the  bench. 
"Redmond,  you  work  to-day." 

For  three  innings  Cleveland,  once  con- 
tenders, tried  vainly  to  push  forward 
their  attack.  Then — the  sudden  bom- 
bardment, and  a  youngster  went  to  the 
slab  to  take  up  Redmond's  lost  game. 
Mack,  temperate  of  speech,  tried  to  find 
words  bitter  enough  in  condemnation  of 
the  "movies,"  and  gave  it  up.  The  next 
morning  Redmond  shamefacedly  turned 
over  the  sporting  page  of  his  paper  with- 
out a  glimpse  at  it.  A  date  line  on  the 
following  page  caught  his  eye  and  base- 
ball was  forgotten.  Red  Clancy  had 
broken  jail  and  posses  were  scouring 
the  countryside  for  him. 

"Good  old  Red ;  I  hope  he  makes  a  get- 
away," he  muttered. 

For  a  week  he  read  every  page  in  his 
paper,  a  procedure  that  carried  mystifi- 
cation to  the  squad,  and  each  day  he 
found  a  fierce  solace  in  the  absence  of 
further  news  of  his  old  cell  mate.  Then 
came  the  World  Series  and  he  went 
back  to  the  sporting  page  alone. 

He  saw,  helpless  and  apparently  for- 
gotten on  the  bench  in  the  dugout,  the 
swift  attack  of  the  Giants  carry  his 
tsam  before  it  for  the  first  two  games. 
Bender,  with  a  day's  rest,  stopped  the 
impending  rout  on  the  third  day.  Shaw- 
key,  the  brilliant  Baltimore  recruit,  held 
the  Giants  in  check  on  the  fourth  day 
and  the  savage  batting  of  the  Athletics 
evened  up  the  series.  It  was  a  costly 
victory,  however,  for  a  smashing  line 
drive  through  the  box  by  the  last  man 
up  shattered  the  recruit's  bare  right 
hand.  Plank  and  Marquard  were  pitted 
against  each  other  for  the  fifth  game, 
and,  for  the  second  time  in  the  series, 
the  bats  of  the  Giants  drove  Plank  from 
the  mound.  There  was  but  one  game  be- 
tween the  Giants  and  the  World  Series. 
The  next  day  he  watched  Mack  fur- 
tively, his  blue  eyes  hungry  for  his  sig- 
nal, his  hands  flexing  nervously  for  the 
feel  9f  the  new,  white  ball  in  the  um- 
pire's pocket. 

THE  imperturbable  Mack  uncrossed 
his  long  legs,  glanced  keenly  down 
the  bench,  and  rushed  Bender  into  the 
breach.  A  home-run  drive  by  Danny 
Murphy  broke  the  tie  in  the  twelfth  and 
snatched  the  forlorn  hope  from  defeat. 
Still  Redmond  nursed  slim  hope  for  the 
call  in  the  final  game.  Plank,  the  hero 
of  many  battles,  had  failed  signally  in 
his  two  trials,  he  knew.  Shawkey  and 
Coombs  were  on  the  hospital  list.  Ben- 
der had  borne  the  brunt  so  far,  and  Red- 
mond knew  that  the  Indian,  despite  his 
lack  of  rest,  was  the  logical  choice. 
Grimly  he  faced  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. The  Governor,  he  knew,  and,  yes, 
Red  Clancy,  would  share  it  with  him, 
but  his  laconic  summary  remained: 
"Nothing  doing." 

There  were  more  than  40,000  clamor- 
ing lunatics  banked  about  the  green 
field  of  the  Polo  Grounds  for  the  final 
game.  The  official  count  was  closer  to 
60,000,  and  the  Governor  was  one  of  the 
army,  the  lust  of  the  game  strong  within 
him.  The  oflficial  announcer  stepped  to 
the  plate  as  the  final  gong  sent  the 
Athletics  scurrying  out  to  their  defenses 
and  poised  his  megaphone  toward  the 
row  of  press  boxes. 

"Batteries  for  New  York — Mathew- 
son — ^nd  Meyers,"  he  bawled  in  his 
most  raucous  accents.  The  Polo 
Grounds  rang  with  the  triumphant  bat- 
tle cry  of  the  New  Yorkers.  Then  came 
an  attentive  quiet,  as  though  a  giant 
hand  had  palsied  their  collective  throats. 
Redmond  dug  his  thumbs  deep  into  his 
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padded  flannels  and  held  his  breath.  "For 
Philadelphia — Reilmond — and  Schang." 

The  tumult  sounded  no  louder  in  his 
ears  than  the  droning  of  a  bee,  but  it 
equaled  the  outburst  of  the  enemy. 
Thei-e  was  a  defiant  undertone  in  it, 
and  it  was  shot  through  with  catcalls 
and  jibes,  and  a  dozen  fights  started 
between  resentful  Quakers  and  jeering 
New  Yorkers.  Baker,  his  first  time  up, 
drove  the  ball  into  deep  center  for  the 
circuit  of  the  bases.  Redmond  glowed 
with  the  thrill  of  it  and  swore  to  him- 
self that  one  run  was  all  he  needed  to 
hold  the  Giants  in  check.  Then  fol- 
lowed air-tight  pitching  and  sharp  field- 
ing and  not  another  run  stormed  across 
the  plate.  To  the  Giants'  half  of  the 
ninth  inning  the  game  went,  palpi- 
tant with  the  keen  seesaw  of  the  strug- 
gle. Both  pitchers  were  working  flaw- 
lessly, tirelessly. 

LIKE  the  swift  rush  of  fire  in  dry 
(  grass  came  the  break  in  the  com- 
pelling stress.  An  easy  grounder  slipped 
through  Collins,  set  for  the  throw,  and 
Snodgrass  hooked  his  cleated  shoe  into 
second  base  by  daring  base  running. 
Chief  Meyers,  the  heaviest  hitter  in  the 
Giants'  batting  order,  was  up  with  no 
one  out.  McGraw,  a  past  master  of 
baseball  psychology,  raced  from  the 
coaching  box  at  third  and  frantically 
called  Meyers  and  Mathewson  to  him. 
Redmond  grinned  comfortably  at  the 
three  heads  bowed  in  conference.  He 
had  taken  Meyers's  measure  in  a  pinch 
before  and  the  enforced  rest  of  his  arm 
had  left  it  equal  to  the  task  of  odd 
innings. 

The  strategy  outlined,  Meyers  strolled 
back  to  the  plate,  swinging  his  bat  in 
curious,  unorthodox  fashion.  Mathew- 
son, awaiting  his  turn,  did  the  same. 
Back  in  the  coaching  box  McGraw 
smiled  sardonically  at  Redmond  and 
held  his  clenched  hands,  one  on  the 
other,  above  his  head.  Then,  as  Red- 
mond lowered  at  him,  he  swung  them 
downward  in  the  same  hammering 
stroke.  Over  on  the  first-base  line  Coach 
Robinson  took  up  the  motion.  On  the 
Giants'  bench  the  squad,  in  quick  obedi- 
ence to  his  exhortation,  were  on  their 
feet,  swinging  sweaters  and  bats. 

Facing  first  to  one  side,  then  the 
other,  Redmond  waited  and  raged.  It 
could  be  nothing  else,  he  knew,  than  the 
swinging  strokes  of  a  blacksmith's 
sledge  that  met  his  eyes,  turn  where  he 
would.  He  faced  McGraw  in  one  last 
glare  of  defiance.  The  burly  leader  was 
pacing  back  and  forth  in  the  confines  of 
his  coaching  box,  in  mocking  pantomime 
of  the  lockstep.  Redmond  dug  his  brass 
toe  plate  into  the  soil  of  the  box,  and  a 
blind  rage  shook  him.  Every  ounce  of 
his  reserve  power  went  into  the  first 
ball.  It  shot  straight  at  the  batter,  and 
Meyers  saved  himself  by  flinging  his 
arm  up  to  protect  his  head.  The  ball 
glanced  off,  and  Meyers  trotted  to  first, 
wincing  with  pain. 

The  flail-like  pantomime  redoubled, 
and  the  base  runners  beat  the  air  with 
.swinging  blows  as  they  danced  along 
the  paths.  The  crowd,  caught  by  the 
novelty  of  it,  was  on  its  feet,  shouting 
monotonously,  drunkenly,  like  delegates 
in  a  stampeded  convention,  swinging 
their  arms  in  curious  imitations  of  the 
Giants.  Mathewson  let  four  wild  ones 
go  by,  and  three  Giants — Snodgrass, 
Meyers,  and  Mathewson — filled  the  path- 
ways to  victory.  The  shouting,  spent 
by  its  fury,  dimmed  from  a  riot  of 
frenzy  to  a  hoarse,  booming  chant.  Ben- 
der loped  out  to  warm  up,  and  the 
racket  soared  again  to  the  top  of  its 
pitch.  Burns  fairly  sprinted  to  the 
plate  to  face  the  demoralized  Red- 
mond, and  the  tumult  sunk  to  a  dead 
silence.  The  crisis  of  the  World  Series 
had  come. 

White  as  the  new  ball  that  had  begun 
the  game,  Redmond  faced  him,  and 
Mack  saw  from  the  bench  that  he  was 
trembling  like  a  palsied  man.  He  raised 
his  hand  in  signal  to  Bender.  Out  of 
the  moment's  truce  of  silence  came  a 
shrill  yell. 

"Sew  up  the  game,  Big  Fellow.  Sew 
it  up  right  now.  Strike  him  out  for  the 
Governor!" 


Redmond  alone  of  all  the  thousands 
knew  that  shrill  voice,  knew  it  for  that 
of  Red  Clancy,  the  jail  breaker.  His 
great  fingers  tightened  about  the  seams  of 
the  ball  like  hooks  of  steel.  His  lip  curled 
backward  from  his  clenched  teeth. 
Fi-om  the  corner  of  his  mouth  a  thin 
stream  of  tobacco  juice  trickled  down 
his  jaw,  a  salient  jaw  now  with  fight 
written  deep  in  it.  The  flawless  de- 
livery started,  and,  with  the  smack  of 
the  ball  in  Schang's  mitt,  the  umpire's 
thumb  arched  back  jerkily. 

"Strrr-ike  one!" 

Two  more  followed  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a  saluting  battery,  and  the 
shrill  voice  pealed  out: 

"Now  you're  pitching,  Big  Fellow. 
They  can't  hit  'em  when  they  can't 
see  'em!" 

The  Governor  turned  in  his  box  and 
swung  his  hat  joyously  at  the  pale,  red- 
haired  man  with  the  thin,  eager  face 
and  the  shrill  battle  cry.  Unabashed, 
Red  Clancy  swung  his  in  answer. 
Shafer  stepped  jauntily  to  the  plate 
and  Mclnnis  gathered  in  his  weak  foul 
along  first-base  line  with  all  the  care 
and  solicitude  of  a  lepidopterist  snar- 
ing a  rare  butterfly.  From  the  Giants* 
bench  walked  McCormick,  mightiest  of 
pinch  hitters  in  any  league.  An  out- 
burst of  approval  in  which  a  turret 
gun's  bellow  would  have  been  smoth- 
ered greeted  McGraw's  strategy. 

Redmond  faced  him  quietly.  He 
would  give  him  his  best,  the  blending  of 
rare  control  and  every  ounce  of  his 
speed.  Then,  the  game  won  and  the 
World  Series  snatched  from  McGraw's 
very  palm,  he  would  silence  forever 
those  arms  that  still  swung,  sledgelike, 
over  McGraw's  head.  His  arms  arched 
easily  upward,  dropped  with  a  snap  to 
his  chest,  and  McCormick  met  the  ball 
squarely.  Instinctively  Redmond  shot 
out  his  bare  right  hand.  With  the 
movement  came  the  stinging  impact  of 
the  ball,  and  the  big  chap  reeled.  The 
great  hand  closed  on  it  viselike,  as  it 
ached  to  close  on  McGraw's  neck.  He 
had  won  his  game,  robbed  McGraw  of 
his  heart's  desire,  and  he  turned  to  find 
him  before  the  crowd  should  come 
swarming  over  the  field. 

Mack  and  Bender  were  at  his  side, 
yelling  in  his  unhearing  ears,  pounding 
his  broad  back.  His  eyes  sought  Mc- 
Graw, but  the  whirlpool  of  humanity 
that  circled  about  the  cleat-marked  turf 
had  swallowed  him  up.  In  the  passage- 
way under  the  grand  stand  that  led  to 
the  clubhouse  they  sought  relief  from 
hero  worshipers.  The  Governor,  with  Red 
Clancy  at  his  heels,  found  him  there. 

"Red,  old  man,  how  did  you  ever  do 
it?"  asked  Redmond,  his  eyes  gone  soft 
again  at  the  sight  of  the  little  man. 

"I  broke  jail,  begging  the  Governor's 
pardon,  for  two  things:  One  was  to  see 
you  cop  the  series,  which  you  did;  the 
other  was  to  travel  around  a  bit  in  me 
old  haunts  and  find  out  who  did  pull  off 
that  Pittsburgh  job.  From  the  way  it 
was  bungled  I  always  suspected  'One- 
Eyed'  Hogan.    It  was  him." 

HE  turned  to  face  the  Governor,  and 
his  battered  hat  came  off,  revealing 
the  flame  of  his  hair  that  had  for  two 
weeks  outwitted  the  prison  barber. 

"Governor,  this  Big  Fellow  can't  even 
talk  like  a  crook.  He  don't  know  the 
alphabet  of  a  yeggman.  The  cops  can 
get  Mr.  Hogan  whenever  you  say  the 
word.  I've  nothing  against  him,  but  I 
want  to  -see  the  Big  Fellow  here  pitch 
a  game  without  his  prison  life  being 
thrown  at  him  again." 

"And  what  next?"  The  Governor 
smiled  down  at  the  eager  little  man. 

"I'm  going  back.  It's  not  so  bad  there 
now  as  it  was  before  you  came,  and  the 
baseball  season  is  over." 

He  was  off  like  a  flash,  and  the  Big 
Fellow  turned  to  the  Governor.  "Ask 
the  warden  to  go  easy  on  the  little  man, 
Goviernor.  We'll  win  another  series  for 
you  next  fall,  me  with  my  arm  and  the 
little  man  with  his  spirit."  He  was 
pleading  with  the  fervor  of  an  Irish  lad 
with  a  maid.  "I  knew  you  would,  sir. 
John  McGraw  can  swing  his  arms  at 
me  till  they  drop  off  before  he  gets  my 
goat  again.  Connie,  I'd  like  to  take  the 
'movies'  in  to-night." 


Twice  in  the  Same  Place 
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or  under  the  property  along  these  routes, 
j  I  want  you  to  buy  cheap  if  you  can, 
I    but  I  want  you  to  buy.  Understand?" 

"Any  price  in  reason?"  Hornaday 
{  Wggested. 

I  "Any  price  in  reason.  IH  put  five 
!  thousand  to  your  credit  now — more 
!  when  you  need  it.  And  the  main  thing 
I   i»  to  hurry." 


"I  got  that,"  Hornaday  said.  "But 
if  you  want  it  for  a  power  line,  why 
should  I  get  the  right  to  pass  under — " 

Shirley  snarled.  "There  you  go,  right 
off  the  reel!  I  told  you  I  wasn't  hirin'j 
you  to  jaw.  You  follow  orders.  Do 
you  catch  that?" 

"Oh,"  Hornaday  said,  somewhat  rue- 
fully; "yes,  I  have  that.    Is  that  all?" 


Manufacturing 
Efficiency 


THERE  are  140  different  manufacturing  oper- 
ations in  making  a  shoe.  The  best  equipped 
factories  use  similar  machinery.  The  principal 
distinction  in  the  finished  product  is  in  the  quality 
of  material  and  skill  of  the  workmen.  We  purchase 
more  fine  leather  to  cut  up  exclusively  into  $4  and 
$5  shoes  than  any  other  manufacturer  in  the  world. 

Regal  workmanship  represents  the  highest  devel- 
opment in  shoe  construction  and  finish.  Regal 
factories  are  located  where  nothing  but  fine  shoes 
are  made,  where  skill  in  shoe-making  is  the  chief 
inheritance. 

Arlington— $4.00 

Receding  Toe;  Flat  Tread;  Wide  Shank;  Low, 
Broad  Heel.  Made  in  Black  and  Russet  Calf. 

100  Exclusive  Regal  Shops  and  1000  Accredited  Regal  Agents.  Fall 
Style  Book  Free.  Shoes  sent  prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  on  receipt  oj  price. 

REGAL  SHOE  COMPANY 

272  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Start  Now!  Play  Billiards! 

Indoor  Days  Have  Come  Again 

Balls  racked,  cues  chalked,  bright  eyes  and  eager  hands  read\' — 
the  whole  gay  family  gathered  round  the  billiard  table.  "Start  them 
off,  mother,  but  please  leave  a  few  for  the  rest  of  us  to  shoot  at." 

So  it  begins  again  in  the  homes  of  thousands  who  now  have  Bruns- 
wick Carom  and  Pocket  Billiard  Tallies.  Every  day  brightened  with 
mirth  and  manly  sport  that  stirs  the  \:>\oo(\?Lr\Akeepsold  age  at  a  distance  f 

Our  handsome  billiard  book,  sent  free,  reveals  how  billiards 
will  fill  your  home  with  enchantment — win  the  grown-tips,  boys 
and  girls  and  guests. 

Superb  Brunswick 

Home  Billiard  Tables 

"GRAND"        M^,.,  I  T^<..,rk«.J  "CONVERTIBLES" 

"BABY  GRAND"  llOW  /    UpWarU  "DEMOUNTABLES" 


"BABY  GRAND" 

Combination  Carom  and  Pocket  Style 


Brunswick  Carom  and  Pocket  Billiard 
'J'ables  arc  made  of  rare  and  beaii'iful 
woods  in  sizes  to  fit  all  homes.  Scientific 
accuracy,life!  speed  1  and  action!  that  are 
unexcelled.  Yet  our  prices  are  low — due 
to  mammoth  output — now  $27  upward. 

Playing  Outfit  Free 

Balls,  Cues,  Cue  Clam|)s,  Tips,  Brush, 
Cover,  Rack,  Markers,  Spirit  Level,  ex- 
pert book  on  "How  to  Play,"  etc.,  all 
iiicUiiled  witlumt  extra  charge. 

30  Days  Trial,  Then  10c  a  Day 

Our  plan  lets  you  try  any  Brunswick 
right  in  your  own  home  jo  days  free.  You 
can  pav  monthly  as  you  play — terms  as 
low  as  .f5  down  and  lo  cents  a  day. 


Our  famous  book — "Billiards —The  Home 
Magnet"— shows   these  tables  in  all  their 
andsome  colors,  gives  full  details,  prices, 
etc.    The  coupon  brings  it.    Send  today. 


MailForBiUiardBookFREE 


The  Brunswick-Ballce-Collender  Co.  . 
Dept.  17R,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  | 

.'^eiid  postp.lid.  d  ec,  color  iilu-l  r.il ci I  lidiii; 

"Billiards-The  Home  Magnet" 

and  dcl.iilsof  your  :iO-d.iy  Momh-  Trial  ( )fliT. 
.\trt/tf'  
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F  you  incorporate  The 
Barrett  Specification 
verbatim  in  your  building 
plans,  you  then  will  get  — 

1.  —a  roof  that  has  a  lower  cost  per 
year  of  service  than  any  other  roof 
covering  known. 

2.  — a  roof  tiiat  costs  nothing  to  main- 
tain. 

3.  —that  is  endorsed  by  the  Uiuier- 
writers'  Laboratories  and  takes  the 
base  rate  of  insurance. 


Barrett  Specification  Roof 
IHK  MONTANA  APARTM 
I  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Architects ; 
Kouse  &  Goidstone,  N.  Y 

Roofers: 
Tultle  Roofini;  Co..  N.  Y. 


4.  — a  roof  that  will  give  twenty  years 
or  more  of  service. 

5.  — that  is  recognized  as  standard 
everywhere  and  that  today  covers 
most  of  the  first  class  buildings  in 
tiie  country. 

We  should  like  to  send  every  archi- 
tect, engineer  and  owner  of  buildings 
a  copy  of  the  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories Report  on  Barrett  S|)ecification 
Roofs  and  also  a  copy  of  Tlie  Jiarrett 
Specification. 

Address  nearest  office. 


I')ARRETT  M,\\L;F.\CTI'R1NG  Co. 

New  YorI<       Kansas  City 
l^oston  Pliilarleliiliia 
Cincinnati  Cleveland 
Birmingham  T>etroit 
Chicago  iMinneapolis 
SI  Louis        Suit  Lake  City 
Pittsbui-ffh      Seattle, Peoria 
I'liic  I'ATiciisiix  MFC  Co.,  Limited.  Montreal, 
Toronto.  Winnipeii,  Vancouver,  St.  .7ohn,  N.  B. 
Halifax,  .V.  S.,  Sydney.  N.  S 


We  advise  incorpo- 
rating in  plans  the  full 
wording  of  The  Bar- 
rett Specification,  in 
order  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding. 
It  any  abbreviated 
form  is  desired,  how- 
ever, the  following  is 
suggested  : 

ROOFING  Shall  be 
a  Barrett  Specification 
Roof  laid  as  directed 
in  printed  Specifica- 
tion, revised  August 
15,  191 1,  using  the 
materials  specified  and 
subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion requirement. 


It  has  been  said  recently  that 

the  war  has  developed  three  great 
military  geniuses — Joffre,  VonHinden- 
burg,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas. 
Of  the  three  perhaps  the  career  of  the 
beloved  French  leader  is  the  most 
humanly  interesting.  You  will  want 
to  read  Joffre,  an  Interview,  by 
Owen  Johnson,  in  next  week's  issue  of 


CoUieri 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


i 


lareyton 

London 

hmm6s>Sml«^imit,ailm9  ,      :■ , 


There's  sometliin.^ 
about  it  youll  like. 


Atyour  dealers  or  sample  on  request  FalkT5baccoC6S\Wesl4';St.&uAorK. 


"That's  about  all.  Your  profits  in 
the  deal,  when  it's  closed,  will  depend 
entirely  on  how  much  you  pay  for  tne 
right  of  way,  so  you  want  to  make  it  as 
cheap  as  you  can.  Start  from  this  end 
and  keep  me  out  of  it.    And  hustle." 

So  Hornaday  hustled. 

Three  weeks  later  Shirley  recalled 
him,  and  Hornaday  reported  that  he 
had  secured  the  right  of  way  for  some 
si.xty  miles  of  line,  but  that  he  had 
still  the  mountain  districts  to  make. 
Shirley  eyed  him. 

"Haven't  been  through  the  Tejon 
yet,  eh?" 

"No.  Pretty  rainy  throug-h  there 
just  now." 

"All  right.  We've  got  enough  for 
now.    I'll  let  you  hear  from  me." 

Three  days  later  John  C.  Fanning, 
busily  engaged  in  perfecting  the  pipe- 
line company  organization  and  in  at- 
tending to  preliminary  work  before 
starting  an  engineer  out  for  a  first 
complete  survey,  received  the  following 
telegram : 

John  C.  Fanning,  Hotel  Southern, 
Bakerfi  field. 

Charles  Shirley,  Bakersfield,  here  to- 
day offerinf;  uh  right  of  way  over  your 
route.  We  have  caught  him  before  in 
small  deals  and  find  him  a  crook.  Are 
you  on  to  him?        Andrew  Seward. 

Manager  Universal  Oil  Co.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Fanning  returned  an  immediate  an- 
swer, which  the  Los  Angeles  man  read 
with  a  smile: 

Andrew  Seward,  Universal  Oil  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles. 
Yes,  thanks.   Next  time  Shirley  calls 
better  lock  safe.        John  Fanning. 

And  that  afternoon  President  Charles 
B.  Shirley  was  notified  that  John  C. 
Fanning  was  in  the  outer  office  of  the 
sumptuous  suite  fitted  up  by  the  presi- 
dent for  the  Portola  Oil  Company  and 
j  that  he  desired  to  see  the  personage. 
Shirley  thought  a  minute,  puzzled,  and 
then  ordered  Mr.  Fanning  admitted. 

Fanning  rolled  in  grinning.  "Hello, 
Charley,"  he  said  guilelessly;  "haven't 
seen  you  for  so  long,  thought  I'd 
drop  in." 

Shirley  grunted,  not  certain  of  his 
ground.    "Sit  down." 

"Thanks."  The  big  ex-brakeman 
fumbled  his  hat.  "Portola's  doing 
pretty  well  lately,  isn't  she,  Charley? 
I  thought  so.  Haven't  got  any  loose 
stock  floating  around,  have  you?  I 
was  careless  about  my  interest  in  the 
company  once,  and  I've  been  thinking  I 
might  get  back  in." 

President  Shirley  appraised  his  man 
I  coolly.  It  was  just  as  he  had  figured: 
Fat  Fanning  didn't  have  a  lick  of  sense 
and  never  would  have  in  this  incarna- 
tion. If  ever  there  was  a  sucker  born 
to  be  hooked  twice  in  the  same  place, 
he  said  to  himself.  Fanning  was  his  last 
name  and  John  Calhoun  the  rest  of  it. 
And  a  brilliant  and  inspired  idea  came 
to  the  promoter. 

"Nothing  doing.  Fanning,"  he  said 
carelessly.  "Not  a  share  for  sale.  Got 
some  money?" 

"A  little,  Shirley!" 

"Want  to  pick  up  something  good?" 

"Rather  have  Portola  common  than 
anything,"  Fanning  said  stubbornly. 

"Well,  we'll  see  what  we  can  do  for 
you  a  little  later.  But  I'm  glad  you 
came  in.  I've  got  a  ripe  melon  to  be 
cut,  and  if  you  want  to  look  at  it  while 
you're  waiting — " 

"What  is  it?" 

SHIRLEY  unrolled  a  wall  map,  took  up 
a  pencil,  drew  a  long  straight  line  be- 
tween Bakersfield  and  Los  Angeles  har- 
bor, and  began  to  talk.  It  seemed  that 
he  had  for  months  been  figuring  on  an 
oil  pipe-line  scheme.  He  had  the  plan 
well  started — in  fact,  had  the  right  of 
way  for  the  line,  but  he  was  short  of 
ready  cash  and  needed  a  partner  to 
help  with  the  preliminary  expenses.  In 
a  month,  or  two  months  at  the  outside, 
they  could  sell  out  to  one  of  the  big  cor- 
porations— say  the  Universal  Oil  Com- 
pany, which  had  already  made  an  offer 
— and  clean  up.  Now  he  would  part 
with  a  one-third  interest  for  the  piti- 
fully small  sum  of  twenty  thousand. 
Could  Fanning  see  it? 

Fanning  thought  he  might,  if  he  had 
some  more  details.  "Did  you  say  you 
had  a  right  of  way,  Charley?"  he  asked. 

"Every  foot  of  the  way,"  Shirley  an- 
swered briskly. 

"Um-m-m,"  said  John  Fanning. 
"Well?"  the  promoter  asked  encour- 
agingly. 

Fanning  spoke  hesitatingly.  "Twenty 
thousand — cash- — you  know.    Charley — 


that's  quite  a  little  cold  money.  But  I've 
got  a  friend  that  might  go  in  with  me — " 

"I  didn't  want  to  take  in  the  whole 
Democratic  party,"  Shirley  demurred. 
"But  if  you  keep  it  close,  and  your  friend 
can  do  as  much,  I  think  we  could  fix  it." 

Fanning  thought  h(>  might.  He'd  like 
a  chance  to  try.  And  Shirley  some- 
what grudgingly  gave  him  three  days. 

That  night  Fanning  and  good  old  Ben 
Tingley  spent  four  hours  in  earnest 
conversation ;  on  the  second  day  there- 
after they  met  Shirley  by  appointment 
in  Fanning's  office,  in  two  hours  had 
threshed  the  matter  out,  and  by  that 
evening  had  put  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  trust  in  the  Oil  Producers'  Na- 
tional Bank,  subject,  according  to  a 
contract  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered 
by  Charles  B.  Shirley,  to  Shirley's  order 
on  his  delivery  to  them  of  a  one-third 
interest  in  an  oil  pipe-line  enterprise, 
together  with  "a  right  of  way  for  said 
oil  pipe  line,  between  Bakersfield  and 
Lbs  Angeles  harbor,  and  all  and  sundry 
rights,  appurtenances,  surveys,  data, 
and  good  will,  now  owned  by  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part,  Charles  B. 
Shirley."  The  delivery  was  to  be  made 
in  twenty  days,  when,  as  the  promoter 
put  it,  he  could  close  with  one  or  two 
property  owners  whom  he  hadn't  yet 
located. 

SHIRLEY  went  to  his  office  with  what 
he  would  have  called  a  smile  on  his 
thin  lips.  Old  Ben  Tingley  was  a  farmer, 
and  rich  as  Croesus.  Apparently  John 
Fanning  had  come  back  with  a  venge- 
ance and  stumbled  on  a  considerable 
sum  of  cash  himself.  With  the  hook 
firmly  caught,  Shirley  knew  of  a  dozen 
ways  by  which  he  could  land  the  two 
suckers.  And  he  proposed  to  play  them 
until  he  landed  them  for  all  he  could 
get.  Therefore  he  abandoned  his  origi- 
nal plan  of  selling  out  from  under  them 
on  the  right-of-way  project,  and  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  thing  through  for 
a  bigger  haul  later.  To  that  end  he 
sent  Hornaday  out  to  gather  in  hastily 
the  remaining  pieces  of  right  of  way. 

Hornaday  went  cheerfully  and  re- 
turned two  weeks  later  hastily  and  in 
poor  order.    Shirley  shut  the  privat 
office  door  with  a  bang.    "Well?"  h 
snapped. 

"We're  stung,"  the  agent  said  briefly. 
"The  right-of-way  easements  at  both 
ends  of  the  Tejon  and  over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains — the  only  places 
that  you  can  get  through  with  any  sor^ 
of  a  line — have  been  sold  already." 

"Sold?"  Shirley  gasped.  "How  long 
ago?" 

"A  month  or  so." 

"Who  to?" 

"John  Fanning." 

Shirley  dived  at  the  land  agent  an 
seized  him  by  the  shoulder.    "What  ar" 
you  trying  to  pull  off?"  he  shrille 
angrily.    "Do  you  think  you  can  com 
in  here  and  play  horse  with  me?" 

Hornaday  groveled.  "Honest  t 
Henry,  Mr.  Shirley.  I  can't  help  it.  I 
ain't  my  fault.  "They're  sold,  and  th 
easements  are  recorded.  I  went  an 
looked  'em  up.   That's  all  there  is  to  it.' 

Shirley  went  back  to  his  chair  an 
sat  down  heavily.  Hornaday,  fright 
ened  and  anxious,  began  to  plead  again 
"It  ain't  my  fault,"  he  began. 

The  promoter  turned  on  him.  "Ge 
out!"  he  screamed.  "Get  away  fro 
me!  Tell  your  troubles  down  on  th 
street — and  go  now!" 

Hornaday  went,  wondering  wha 
would  happen  next. 

Shirley,  staring  at  the  desk  befor 
him,  was  wondering  the  same  thing 
He  tried  to  convince  himself  that  Joh 
Fanning  was  still  the  big,  fat,  innocen 
sheep  waiting  for  the  shearer,  bu 
somewhere  in  the  distance  he  seemed  t 
hear  the  insistent  bark  of  a  wolf.  T 
refresh  his  memory  he  went  to  a  pri 
vate  file  and  drew  out  his  duplicate  o 
the  contract  he  had  signed  with  Fan 
ning  and  Ben  Tingley.  It  afforded  hi 
small  comfort.  It  was  ironclad,  steel 
riveted,  and  fitted  with  a  time  lock 
Twenty  days!  At  the  end  of  twent 
days  from  the  date  of  the  documen 
which  would  be  one  week  hence,  he  wa 
bound  to  deliver  a  one-third  interest  i 
a  right  of  way  which  he,  "said  part 
of  the  first  part,"  owned  and  held  an 
possessed.  And  John  Fanning  had  r_ 
corded  easements  over  the  four  strategi 
points  on  this  line! 

Late  that  evening,  having  verifie 
Hornaday's  statement  at  the  county  re- 
corder's office,  Shirley  telephoned  to  the 
Southern  and  asked  for  Fanning.  Mr. 
Fanning  was  in  Los  Angeles.  When 
would  he  return?  The  clerk  didn't 
know.  Shirley  called  the  Tingley  resi- 
dence.   Mr.  Tingley  was  in  Los  An- 
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geles.  When  would  he  return?  The 
family  didn't  know. 

Charles  B.  Shirley  said  a  word  and 
put  his  aching  head  in  his  hands.  It 
looked  as  though  he  might  be  in  a  tight 
box. 

'  He  was.  and  he  stayed  there  for  four 
days,  unable  to  see  an  answer  to  the 
problem  of  how  to  get  out.  Then  his 
stenographer  came  into  his  mahogany- 
furnished  private  office  and  announced 
callers :  Mr.  Fanning  and  another  gen- 
tleman. 

"Let  'em  in,"  said  Shirley,  and  they 
came  in. 

FANNING  was  calm,  serene,  and  smil- 
ing. He  introduced  Mr.  John  Beards- 
ley,  a  Los  Angeles  attorney.  "Sit 
down,"  Shirley  said  nervously. 

Fanning  spoke.  "Thanks,  Charley. 
We  thought  you'd  be  interested  in  the 
news,  and,  besides,  I've  come  to  see  if 
you'll  be  sure  to  have  that  right  of  way 
on  time.  Tingley  and  I  have  sold  our 
share  in  it." 

Shirley's  lips  moved,  but  he  made  no 
sound.  Fanning  nodded  cheerfully. 
"Yes,  we've  sold  it.  In  fact,  sold  the 
whole  pipe-line  scheme." 

Shirley  lost  his  temper  and,  para- 
doxically, thereby  regained  his  voice. 
"Look  here,  Fanning,"  he  bawled,  sud- 
denly and  violently,  "you've  put  up 
some  kind  of  a  shell  game  on  me,  but 
I  want  to  warn  you  right  now  not  to 
go  too  far.  You  can't  sell  an  interest 
in  something  you  haven't  got,  and  as 
long  as  I  own  two-thirds  of  that  right 
of  way — " 

"Oh,  do  you?"  Fanning  asked  inno- 
cently. "Well,  we  only  sold  our  one- 
third.  So  don't  let  that  worry  you. 
You'll  have  our  share  ready  day  after 
to-morrow,  I  suppose?" 

Shirley  was  purple  with  wrath  and 
he  spluttered,  but  his  words  were  inco- 
herent. He  stood  up  at  his  desk  and 
struck  it  savagely.  Then,  without 
warning,  he  slumped  down  again,  the 
color  leaving  his  face  and  one  hand 
dropping  loosely  at  his  side.  He  wet 
his  lips. 

"Quit  playing,  Fanning,"  he  said 
huskily.  "You've  got  your  lawyer 
here.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  me?" 

Fanning  cleared  his  throat.  "That's 
better,"  he  said  slowly.  "That's  better, 
Shirley.  I'll  tell  you  what  we're  going 
to  do  with  you.  You  caught  me  once 
and  caught  me  good  and  plenty.  You 
forgot  about  us  being  kids  together  and 
about  me  piling  the  other  fellows  off 
you  when  they  got  too  thick  for  you. 
You  forgot  about  firing  me  off  the  old 
Lake  Erie  line  and  leaving  me  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  track  in  the  rain 
when  I  had  only  followed  the  rules  of 
the  road.  You  forgot  about  my  giving 
you  a  new  start  here  in  this  field.  You 
gouged  me  good.  And  two  weeks  ago 
you  thought  you'd  gouge  me  again. 
You  thought  you  could  hit  me  twice  in 
the  same  place.    That's  right,  isn't  it?" 

Shirley  looked  at  his  big  glass-topped 
desk  a  minute.  "Business  is  business," 
he  began  apologetically. 

"Yes,"  Fanning  replied  sharply, 
"business  is  business — but  business 
isn't  getting  the  other  fellow  down  and 
going  through  his  pockets — not  twice  in 
.succession,  anyhow.  I'll  make  it  easy 
for  you,  though.  If  you're  a  good  dog, 
you  can  get  off  light." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"You  undertook  to  sell  us  something 


you  didn't  have,  and  Mr.  Beardsley 
here  will  tell  you  just  what  sort  of  a 
penitentiary  offense  that  is.  We're 
here  willing  to  compound  the  felony, 
as  Beardsley  calls  it.  I  want  you  to  re- 
lease Ben  Tingley's  money  at  the  Pro- 
ducers' National.  We  want  you  to  turn 
over  what  little  right  of  way  you  own. 
We've  found  out  just  how  much  that  is. 
And  that  let's  Mr.  Tingley  out.  But 
I've  got  some  more." 

Shirley  nodded.  "Portola,  eh?"  he 
asked. 

"Portola,"  Fanning  replied.  "You 
can  turn  back  to  me  what  you  took 
away  from  me  two  years  ago.  You  can 
resign  from  the  presidency  and  from 
the  board  of  directors.  I've  been  buying 
a  little  Portola  lately,  and  with  what 
you  make  over  to  me  I  can  elect  my- 
self. I  like  these  offices,  and  I'm  going 
to  sit  in  'em,  and  give  the  Portola  a 
square  deal.  And  although  I  don't  in- 
sist on  it,  my  recommendation  to  you  is 
to  get  out  of  your  other  companies  as 
soon  as  you  can  and  move  somewhere 
where  you  ain't  known.  Because  this 
story  is  bound  to  get  out.    Bound  to." 

He  said  it  meaningly,  and  Shirley 
caught  the  meaning.  He  rang  a  bell, 
and  his  stenographer  appeared.  "Bring 
me  my  Portola  Oil  stock  from  the 
vault,"  he  growled. 

It  was  brought  and  laid  before  him. 
When  he  had  signed  the  certificates  he 
passed  them  to  Fanning.  "Is  that 
right?" 

Fanning  handed  them  to  his  attorney. 
"That's  correct,"  the  lawyer  said. 

Shirley  drew  a  sheet  of  note  paper  to 
him  and  scrawled  a  message  on  it  with 
shaking  fingers.  "There's  my  resigna- 
tion," he  said. 

Fanning  pocketed  it.  "All  right, 
Shirley,"  he  said.  "Now  the  release  on 
that  right-of-way  deal  and  we're 
through." 

Shirley  wrote  the  release.  Then,  as 
he  was  handing  that  over,  he  burst  out 
abruptly.  "You  got  me  dead  to  rights. 
Fanning,"  he  said.  "I  knew  when  you 
came  in  here  that  you  meant  business. 
If  I  hadn't  remembered  that  you  took 
me  up  when  I  came  to  Bakersfield,  that 
you  gave  me  my  start,  and  that  I 
trimmed  you  a  year  afterward,  I'd  have 
fought  you  out  on  this  proposition.  But 
you  had  my  nerve.  There's  one  thing 
I'd  like  to  know.  How'd  you  hook  me? 
How'd  you  bait  the  trap?" 

Fanning  grinned.  "It  was  the  only 
crooked  thing  I've  ever  done  in  my  life, 
Shirley,"  he  said.  "I  hired  a  drafts- 
man nam.ed  Tommie  Pierce  to  offer  you 
our  right-of-way  map." 

THAT  night  the  door  bell  of  the  John 
Calhoun  Fanning  home  in  Los  An- 
geles rang  at  ten  minutes  past  twelve. 
Mrs.  Fanning  pulled  a  robe  around  her 
and  answered  it,  three  little  figures, 
like  steps,  following  timoi-ously  in  her 
wake,  avid  for  adventure.  It  might  be 
a  burglar,  or  a  birthday  present  for 
Sam,  or  oh-h-h,  it  might  be  the  fairy! 

It  was  a  telegram.  Mrs.  Fanning 
signed  for  it,  passed  the  boy's  book  to 
him  through  a  narrow  crack,  closed  the 
door  and  turned  on  a  stronger  electric 
light.   And  read  this  to  the  adventurers : 

Have  ordered  private  car,  as  -per  re- 
quest of  fairy.  We  leave  September 
first.  Don't  let  the  kids  celebrate  with, 
a  pillow  fir/ht — unless  they  want  to. 
God  bless  you  all!  JOHN. 

The  "kids"  had  their  pillow  fight. 


The  Plattsburg  Idea 


Continued  from  page  ') 


made  Huerta  famous  leap  from  the 
ground  and  race  each  other  to  the  cook 
tent. 

The  "Big  Hike,"  as  it  was  called, 
la.sted  nine  days.  That  the  men  also 
lasted  that  long  is  remarkable.  The 
difficulty  was  entirely  a  question  of 
feet.  Napoleon  says  an  army  marches 
on  its  stomach.  He  was  a  good  general 
and  he  ought  to  know,  but  that  is  only 
partly  right.  In  other  days,  when  I 
was  a  pampered  war  correspondent  and 
before  I  was  promoted  to  be  a  private, 
I  have  ridden  for  days  with  armies 
that  marched  on  empty  stomachs.  It 
wa.s  their  feet  that  troubled  them.  And 
it  is  not  the  marching  that  affects  the 
feet,  but  the  weight  on  them  of  the 
pack,  rifle,  and  ammunition.  Even 
those  men  who  by  long  tramps  had 
hardened  their  feet  for  the  month  in 
camp  found  this  was  true.  A  recruit 
thinks  he  carries  the  weight  of  his 
pack  on  his  back  and  of  his  rifle  on 
his  shoulder.  He  thinks  so  because  his 
aching  muscles  tell   him  .so.     But  he 


really  is  carrying  that  added  weight  on 
his  pedal  extremities.  If  he  is  in  good 
physical  shape  and  his  shoes  are  com- 
fortable, a  man  should  be  able  without 
distress  to  march  twenty  miles  a  day. 
But  when  he  puts  upon  his  feet  an 
extra  burden  of  fortv  pounds  they  pro- 
test. To  your  feet  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  you  shift  your  rifle  from 
the  raw  places  on  your  right  shoulder 
to  the  raw  spot  on  the  left.  All  they 
know  is  that  they  are  supporting  ten 
pounds  more  than  they  were  asked  to 
carry  the  day  before.  So  they  spread, 
and  the  shoe  pinches  them  and  they 
blister.  There  were  recruits  to  whom 
the  marches  must  have  been  actual  tor- 
ture. For  such  strenuous  exerci.se  a 
few  were  too  old,  many  were  too  fat. 
No  one  knew  that  better  than  they,  but 
they  would  not  give  up.  The  other  re- 
cruits pleaded  and  remonstrated  with 
them,  abused  and  cursed  them,  but  they 
would  keep  on.  The  officers  devised  a 
plan  to  tactfully  give  them  rest.  Dur- 
ing the  battles  they  arranged  that,  to 
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COLLIER'S     FOR     OCTOBER     9,  1915 


THROUGH  THE  SOUTH 
FOR  COLLIER'S 


Julian  Street,  writer, 
and  Wallace  Morgan, 
artist,  will  start  within 
a  few  weeks  upon  a 
trip  through  the  South 
for  Collier's.  They 
will  begin  at  Baltimore 
and  wind  up  some- 
where South  and  West 
—perhaps  at  Galveston. 

The  trip  will  occupy 
them  several  months 
and  the  resultant  arti- 
cles will  be  published 
in  Collier's  during  the 
coming  year  under  the 
general  title  ''American 
Adventures." 

When  Mr.  Street  and 
Mr.  Morgan  made  their 
trip  through  the  West 


a  year  ago  to  write  their 
"Abroad  at  Home", 
they  were  much  helped 
by  letters  from  our 
readers  telling  them 
of  things  they  ought 
to  see  and  things  they 
ought  to  write  about. 

So  now  we  should 
like  to  ask  our  friends 
in  the  South  to  write 
and  make  suggestions. 

There  must  be  many  per- 
sons who  have  ideas  as  to 
what  is  most  worth  seeing  in 
the  South;  what  will  most 
benefit  the  South  through 
being  written  about,  and 
where  the  richest  Southern 
"atmosphere"  is  to  be  found. 
If  such  persons  will  write  to 
us,  giving  us  the  benefit  of 
their  ideas,  we  shall  be  grate- 
ful. Address 


Adventure  Editor 
Collier's,  416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York  City 
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represent  losses  in  killed  and  wounded, 
a  certain  number  of  men  should  fall 
out.  And  to  mark  these  men  as  out 
of  action  they  proposed  to  decorate 
them  with  a  badge.  But  when  as 
•'casualties"  they  tried  to  decorate  the 
men  with  blistered  feet,  the  men  over 
ape.  the  men  whose  muscles  had  been 
rudely  aroused  from  luxurious  beds  of 
fat,  those  men  refused  to  be  "tagged." 
They  considered  they  had  been  insulted. 
They  considered  ha\ing  a  "casualty" 
badge  attached  to  them  with  much  the 
same  favor  as  a  dog  enjoys  a  tin  can 
tied  to  his  tail.  They  were  not  "too 
proud  to  fight,"  but  much  too  proud  to 
be  seen  in  an  ambulance. 

An  "Accurate  Imitation  " 

THE  days  on  the  hike  were  strenu- 
ous, but  full  of  excitement.  We  fought 
our  way  to  Canada,  some,  not  know- 
ing the  significance  of  the  red  fence, 
even  into  Canada,  and  we  fought  our 
way  back  to  Plattsburg.  Some  days  we 
were  on  the  jump  from  five  in  the 
morning  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
In  daily  battles  we  attacked  the  regu- 
lars or  they  attacked  us,  and  for  hours 
we  dodged  behind  stone  walls  and 
through  cornfields,  waded  streams  and 
swamps,  ate  the  dust  of  the  road  until 
our  insides  seemed  stuffed  with  flour, 
shot  off  many  rounds  of  blanks,  and 
charged  yelling  with  the  bayonet. 
These  charges  naturally  always  came 
late  in  the  action,  and  as  by  that  time 
we  were  very  hot,  weary,  and  thirsty, 
and  as  you  always  feared  some  excited 
friend  might  stick  you  in  the  back, 
bayonet  charges  were  not  popular.  We 
had  read  somewhere  that  in  Europe,  in 
order  to  make  the  soldiers  engage  in 
bayonet  charges,  their  officers  first 
make  them  intoxicated.  We  all  agreed 
it  was  a  splendid  idea. 

So  far  as  it  was  possible,  with  the 
bullets  and  shells  left  out,  the  "hike" 
gave  the  recruits  a  very  accurate  imi- 
tation of  nine  days  of  war.  Those  who 
never  had  seen  an  army  on  the  march, 
in  action,  and  in  bivouac  could  not 
know  how  very  similar  were  the  con- 
ditions existing  on  the  hike  to  the  real 
thing.  As  the  American  woman  in 
Henry  James's  novel  says  after  one 
glance  at  the  frocks  of  her  visitors: 
"They  will  not  even  know  how  well 
dressed  I  am."  But  should  the  recruits 
ever  form  part  of  an  army  in  the  field, 
thanks  to  the  hike,  they  will  feel  at 
home.  It  was  no  junket,  no  picnic,  no 
street  parade.  The  recruits  were  sur- 
rounded night  and  day  by  four  thou- 
sand regulars  of  every  arm  of  the  serv- 
ice. And  for  the  regular  there  is  only 
one  way  to  do  anything,  whether  it  bg 
to  fold  a  blanket  or  to  cross  a  swamp 
under  fire.  And  that  is  the  right  way. 
And  if  the  recruit  kept  his  eyes  open 
he  learned  nothing  that  later  he  must 
unlearn.  On  an  armory  floor  or  from 
a  book  he  cannot  learn  to  take  cover. 


to  scout,  to  select  a  camp,  to  dig  trav- 
erses, to  direct  rushes  under  a  cover- 
ing fire,  to  place  outguards,  sentry 
squads,  and  cossack  posts.  But  if  in 
the  field  he  has  actually  performed 
those  duties,  for  him  the  textbook  will 
be  illustrated  with  living  pictures  and 
will  become  as  easy  to  understand  as 
his  morning  paper. 

The  camp  at  Plattsburg  has  been 
variously  described.  It  has  been  called 
a  picnic.  If  it  was  a  picnic  it  was  the 
first  one  I  ever  attended  at  which  any 
of  the  picnickers  lost  fifteen  pounds. 

It  has  been  called  a  training  school 
for  officers.  That  is  ridiculous.  You 
cannot  make  an  officer  in  a  month.  You 
cannot  make  a  private.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  after  the  encampment  the 
recruits  should  march  down  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. The  idea  was  to  show  that  in 
thirty  days  any  citizen  can  be  turned 
into  a  soldier.  It  was  a  foolish  and 
even  dangerous  proposal.  The  man  in 
the  street  thinks  soldiers  are  those  who 
keep  step  and  hold  guns  at  the  same 
angle.  That  is  not  a  difficult  achieve- 
ment. Julien  Mitchell  in  two  rehearsals 
can  teach  chorus  girls  to  perform  the 
same  trick.  Had  the  recruits  marched 
down  Fifth  Avenue  those  on  the  side- 
walks would  have  seen  fourteen  hun- 
dred men  who  had  been  whipped  into 
fine  physical  condition,  marching  in  uni- 
son, and  carrying  their  rifles  at  nearly 
the  same  angle.  And  they  would  have 
cried:  "Look  at  the  soldiers!  If  we 
should  go  to  war,  in  one  month  we  can 
produce  a  million  soldiers." 

Peace  Insurance 

IF  the  men  at  Plattsburg  learned  any- 
thing they  learned  that  that  is  not 
true.  What  they  did  learn  was  how 
much  they  still  had  to  learn,  how  un- 
prepared they  were;  how  utterly  unfit 
they  are  to  protect  themselves,  their 
homes  and  their  country.  They  learned 
to  admire  with  a  most  whole-souled 
admiration  the  efficiency,  the  knowl- 
edge, and  spirit  of  the  officers  of  our 
army.  Henry  Ford  of  Detroit  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  any  man  who 
chooses  to  be  a  soldier  is  either  lazy 
or  crazy  and  should  be  placed  in  an 
asylum.  He  rejoices  over  the  fact  that 
of  his  twenty  thousand  employees  only 
ten  belong  to  the  National  Guard.  And 
yet,  should  war  come.  Ford  may  be 
among  the.  first  to  run  shrieking  to 
those  lazy  and  crazy  officers  to  protect 
his  life  and  his  millions. 

As  a  business  man.  Ford  is,  I  under- 
stand, counted  successful,  but  the  busi- 
ness men  who  to  my  mind  are  really 
successful  are  those  who  left  office  and 
home,  if  for  only  a  month,  to  carry 
a  pack  and  to  sleep  on  the  ground  at 
Plattsburg.  They  enrolled,  not  because 
they  are  crazy  for  war,  but  to  prepare 
against  war,  to  assist  our  Government 
in  preparing  against  it,  to  make  war 
impossible,  to  insure  peace. 


The  Charmed  Life 

[Continued  from  page  13) 


commanded  Levin.  'I  am  not  greatly 
interested  in  women,'  I  said,  and  made 
to  pass  on. 

"The  communication  trench  was  nar- 
row; OrlofT,  standing  in  it,  blocked  it. 
He  put  his  hand  on  my  arm  with  a  kind 
of  eagerness. 

"'Neither  am  I,'  he  said  quickly. 
'Pretty  poor  creatures,  most  of  'em. 
They  haven't  a  man's  sense  of  honor, 
you  know;  you  can't  trust  'em.  But — 
well—' 

"He  broke  off.  I  waited  for  him. 
There  are  exceptions?'  I  suggested. 

"'Ah,  you're  right!'  he  cried.  'Ex- 
ceptions— that's  it!  A  good  woman,  a 
pure  woman — there's  not  a  finer  thing 
on  God's  earth.  It  makes  a  man  ashamed 
of  his  coarseness  and  his — his  beastli- 
nesB  to  look  into  the  eyes  of — ' 

HE  maundered  on;  I  surveyed  him 
with  astonishment;  I  had  not 
fpjes.sfcd  that  he  was  ho  callow  as  this 
came  to.  He  said  things  thathemusthave 
read  somewhere,  about  treading  lilies 
into  the  mire  and  about  souls  white  as 
driven  snow.  To  listen  to  him  was 
like  standing  under  a  shower  hath  of 
skim  milk.  He  must  have  been  on 
the  verge  of  bursting  for  lack  of  a 
confidant. 

."'And  you  met  her  last  night  at 
Guzow?' I  asked  when  at  last  he  paused. 

"'Yes,'  he  said  and  caught  himself. 
;  Met  whom?'  he  demanded  then.  'What 
are  you  talking  about?' 

"'Go  on,'  J  said,  'fiet  it  over.  Tell 
rtie  all  about  her.  She  is  a  nurse — 
yes?* " 

Uhese  heroes — if  they  could  only 
talk  or  he.  f(uit<;  dumb!    This  one  was 


at  once  voluble  and  inarticulate.  He 
floundered;  he  was  bogged  to  the  waist 
in  words.  But  he  was  ever  so  ready 
to  tell  me — or  anybody — how  wonder- 
fully she  had  come  down  the  steps 
from  the  chateau,  with  what  a  flower- 
like grace  and  benignity  she  had  given 
him  her  hand  when  an  army  surgeon 
had  introduced  them  and  how  her  face 
was  softly  radiant  in  the  frame  of  her 
great  white  coif.  He  did  not  use  those 
words;  if  I  remember  aright  he  kept 
repeating  that  she  was  as  sweet  as 
the  devil;  but  what  was  mainli^  clear 
was  that  the  apparition  of  this  nubile 
female  had  smitten  Orloff  like  a  blud- 
geon. Consider  what  a  wasteful  thing 
is  life  that  spends  all  this  emotion  upon 
the  mere  function  of  mating;  consider 
how  Nature — " 

"I  won't,"  interrupted  Stahl.  "Nature 
be  blowed!    Get  on  with  your  story." 

"Mon  copifaine,  I  hear  and  obey.  I 
was  very  interested,  not  so  much  in 
the  lover  as  in  her. 

"  'You'll  see  her  again,  of  course?' 
I  inquired.  'Guzow  isn't  far,  you  know.' 

"  'Yes,'  he  replied  dejectedly.  'I'll  see 
her  again,  of  course — unless,  perhaps, 
I  get  a  bullet  first.  In  this  war — one 
never  knows!' 

"I  laughed  at  that — and  slapped  him 
on  the  shoulder.  'A  bullet — you?'  I 
cried.  'Why,  by  what  we  hear,  ijullets 
shy  from  you.  You  walk  about  and 
shout  around  the  wiie  entanglement, 
and  the  bullet  that  should  silence  you 
kills  somebody  else.  You're  the  pet 
child  of  good  luck.' 

"  'One  never  knows,'  he  sighed.  'One 
never  knows.' 

"He  shifted  as  he  spoke  and  I  edged 


Business  Possibilities 


Beif/jr  ciJi  opc/i  letter  addressed  to  the  up-to-date 
Business  Man —  You  are  invited  to  read  tt. 


YOU,  Mr.  Business 
Man,  quite  pride 
yourself  upon  your 
scientific  efficiency. 
You  have  made  large 
savings  by  substituting 
big  motor  trucks  for  horse- 
drawn  wagons.  You  are 
constantly  stopping  leakages, 
reducing  cost,  and  increasing 
output.  But  have  you  given 
your  shipping  cost  any  such 
scientific  study  ?  Have  you 
considered  that  it  may  be  to 
your  interest  to  ship  more 
largely  by  express .'' 

A  certain  New  York  business 
man  tried  it  recently.  His 
output  was  well  suited  to  the 
expedited  movement  and  per- 
sonal service  of  the  express. 
And  yet  out  of  a  large  total 
transportation  cost  during 
twelve  months,  the  express 
had  been  used  but  little.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  this 
might  be  increased  to  his  ad- 
vantage. He  requested  the 
co-operation  of  one  of  our 
traffic  officials  in  a  study  of 
his  shipping  from  an  express 
point  of  view.  It  developed 
he  had  not  taken  into  ac- 
count a  considerable  truckage 
cost  nor  certain  advantageous 
features  of  the  express  which 
were  especially  adapted  to  his 
business.  The  result  was  he 


began  to  ship  more 
largely  by  express,  and 
his  net  saving  between 
July  1.  and  December  1 
was  sufficient  to  p:iy  for 
another  big  motor  truck 
which  tlie  increase  in  his  business 
made  necessary. 

That  was  under  the  old  express 
rates.  It  is  more  true  today.  Not 
only  is  there  in  effect  a  scientific 
ami  very  simple  method  of  quoting 
rates,  but  the  rates  themselves 
have  been  greatly  reduced.  In 
many  cases  they  are  lower  tlian 
parcel  post.  For  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  service  given, 
express  rates  are  extremely  lov? 
all  tlie  way  across  the  land  — even 
with  the  slight  advance  in  package 
rates  recently  granted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  express  gives  you,  at  all  points 
of  any  size,  pickup  and  delivery 
service.  It  assumes  full  respon- 
sibility for  your  shipment.  It  gives 
you  as  well  as  takes  from  the  con- 
signee a  receipt  for  each  package. 
It  gives  you  an  expedited  service 
on  passenger  trains,  and  in  many 
cases,  on  special  express  trains. 
Your  small  or  fragile  packages  are 
packed  in  iron-bound  safety- 
trunks, —100,000  of  which  are  in 
constant  use  by  this  Company. 
This  assures  safety  to  your  pack- 
ages. 

Try  a  little  express  efficiency  in 
your  own  balance-sheet.  The 
nearest  Wells  Fargo  man  will, 
help  figure  it  out. 
Send  to  51  Broadway,  New  York, 
for  pamphlet,  and  learn  why  "It 
Is  To  Your  Interest  To  Use  The 
Express. " 


Wells  Fargo  &  Co  Express 

Serves  the  Public  Courteously,  Promptly  and  Efficiently 


Cleans,  dusts  and  polishes 
all  at  one  time. 


Jarnish_Food 

"3fii*«od  Floors 
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'mEANl 
AS  IT 


25c 
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past  him.  But  I  paused  before  leaving 
him. 

"  'Tell  me  one  thing','  I  said.  'When 
there  are  bullets  about,  when  the  air  is 
full  of  them,  sounding  like  a  balalaika — 
aren't  you  ever  afraid?' 

"He  looked  at  me  with  obvious  sur- 
prise. 'Afraid!'  he  replied.  'No!  Are 
you?' 

"  'Certainly  not,'  I  answered  firmly 
and  passed  on  to  my  dugout  and  my 
lukewarm  tea. 

"I  saw  the  girl  later,  having  gone 
back  to  the  chateau  to  get  something- 
warm  to  eat  after  an  awful  night  of 
wind  and  icy  rain.  When  there  was  no 
more  to  eat  I  commandeered  a  cigar 
and  moved  forth  from  the  officers'  mess 
tent  to  the  graveled  courtyard  behind 
the  chateau.  A  thin  drizzle  of  rain 
filled  the  air;  the  great  white  chateau 
shone  through  it  like  a  decor  de  theatre; 
field  kitchens  and  empty  gun  caissons 
were  packed  all  across  the  ruins  of  its 
gardens.  To  get  out  of  the  rain  I  went 
across  to  the  white  stone  steps  that 
ascended  to  the  piazza.  There  the  big 
double  doors  stood  open,  showing  within 
the  entrance  hall;  and  in  that  hall,  ob- 
livious of  me  or  whoever  else  might 
look  in,  were  Orloff  and  his  paragon 
of  womankind.  She  was  on  the  stairs, 
a  step  or  two  up,  with  a  hand  upon  the 
balustrade,  leaning  and  looking  down. 
He  was  below,  looking  up  at  her  with 
his  back  to  me.  Even  in  his  back  one 
read  the  tensity  that  gripped  the  man, 
that  passion,  so  banal  to  us  scoffers  but 
so  humanly  real,  that  held  him  and 
shook  him.  I  tell  you  there  showed 
in  the  mere  attitude  of  his  .shoulders, 
through  the  big  gray  uniform  great- 
coat, an  eager  humility  that  moved  one. 
After  all,  three  crosses  of  St.  George, 
you  know;  they  do  not  come  to  pol- 
troons. 

"The  cold,  rain-tempered  light  of  the 
day  flooded  in  at  the  big  doors;  I  saw 
the  girl  as  a  painter  sees  his  model, 
posed  under  his  north  light,  in  her  actu- 
ality. And  I  recall  that  at  the  view 
of  her  I  was  first  angry  and  then  sad. 
All  that  power  of  worship,  all  that  def- 
erence of  a  man  who  was  at  the  lea.st 
a  superb  animal,  wasted  thus!  She 
leaned  upon  the  balustrade,  one  long, 
pale,  large-knuckled  hand  resting  upon 
the  rail;  the  very  posture  had  a  falsity, 
a  reek  of  the  stage,  that  jarred  one  like 
a  chord  with  a  false  note.  He  had 
spoken  of  her  slenderness — 'frail  as  a 
flower,'  he  had  said;  poor  devil,  she 
was  bloodless  as  a  vegetable,  a  ca.se  of 
anemia  that  shouted  to  the  eye.  Bone- 
white,  chinless  as  a  rabbit,  with  a  mean- 
ingless prettiness  of  feature  like  a 
marionette,  with  a  simper  like  a  Ber- 
lin doll  with  eyes  like  a  rat — she  stood 
for  death,  for  barrenness,  for  the  decay 
of  the  race;  she  ^swered  his  strident 
masculinity  with  a  femininity  that  had 
petered  out  and  run  to  seed.  Yes;  it 
is  fine  to  be  twenty-three  and  blinded 
with  love;  but  it  is  good,  too,  to  be 
forty-three  and  wide-awake,  to  see  with- 
out illusion  and  to  hate  without  mercy 
those  lu.sts  that  lead  to  the  grave. 

"After  a  minute  or  so,  during  which, 
ciear  in  hand,  I  watched  them,  the  girl 
lifted  her  eyes  and  saw  me,  and  Orloff, 
following  her  look,  turned.  The  quick 
red  flooded  up  in  his  face  splendidly. 

"'Oh,  Levin!'  he  cried  and  came 
across.  'Let  me  present  you,'  he  said. 
'I  would- — I  would  like  you  to  know 
each  other.' 

"There  was  both  anxiety  and  chal- 
lenge in  his  eyes.  'Charmed!'  I  an- 
swered, of  course.  The  girl,  upon  his 
introduction,  gave  me  a  hand  that  was 
clammy  and  inert  and  a  momentary 
shrewd  look  of  estimate,  keen  and  criti- 
cal as  a  slave  dealer's;  then  she  re- 
lap.sed  against  the  balustrade  and  was 
again  a  floppy  effect  of  feebleness  and 
frailty. 

"  'Lieutenant  Orloff  has  spoken  to  me 
about  you,'  she  said  in  her  clipped  tinkle 
of  a  voice. 

"  'And  to  me,  mademoiselle,  of  you,' 
I  an.swered;  'so  that,  though  I  see  you 
now  for  the  first  time,  I  think  I  knew 
what  to  expect.' 

"Poor  Orloff,  standing  to  one  side, 
seemed  to  preside  fatuously  and  ami- 
ably over  our  meeting.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  promoted  me  to  the  role 
of  the  confidential  friend  and  that  this 
introduction  ranked  as  a  ceremony. 

"And  afterward,  going  down  the  road 
toward  the  front,  I  had  to  tell  him  what 
I  thought  of  her.  That  was  difficult! 
And  besides — I  confess  it — I  was  weary- 
ing a  little  of  my  pose.  It  is  too  easy 
to  be  superior  and  jocose  regarding  the 
vital  affairs  of  others;  one  feels  a  need 
in  the  end  to  be  sincere  and  interested. 

"But  he — it  was  pathetic.  He  had 
not  a  doubt  in  the  world  about  the 


woman.  Only  one  thing  troubled  him. 
'You  know,'  he  said  to  me — we  were 
still  walking  up  that  dreary  road  be- 
tween the  clay-bi'own  fields — 'you  know, 
an  affair  like  this  carries  a  responsi- 
bility. It  isn't  as  if  she  were  just  a 
chance-met  girl;  as  you've  seen,  she's 
different.  And  after  this  I  mean  to 
take  care  of  myself.' 

"  'Yes?  How  will  you  do  that?'  I 
inquired. 

"  'Oh,  just  be  careful  and  keep  my 
head  down  more  and  all  that,  as  you 
do,'  he  replied.  'I've  been  thinking,  and, 
after  all,  though  I've  never  been  hit  yet. 
one  can  never  be  certain  that  some 
chance  shot  won't  put  an  end  to  one.' 
He  waggled  his  bullet  head  in  ponder- 
oiis  wisdom.  'At  any  rate,'  he  added 
with  an  air  of  being  very  reasonable, 
'there  <.s  a  certain  risk!' 

"  'There  certainly  is,'  I  agreed  with 
fervor. 

"He  nodded.  'Till  now,'  he  went  on, 
'it  hasn't  mattered.  One  takes  the  risk; 
that  is  what  a  soldier  is  for;  and  one 
trusts  to  one's  luck.  But  to  get  shot 
noiv — to  be  snuffed  out  all  in  a  moment 
and  to  lose  her  just  for  the  want  of  a 
little  common  prudence — it  would  be 
mad,  it  would  be  a  crime!' 

"He  mused  on  it,  frowning,  marching 
in  the  mud  with  downcast  face  and 
squared  shoulders,  as  if  in  the  throes 
of  registering  an  invincible  resolution. 

"  'Just  fancy!'  he  broke  out  suddenly. 
'To  walk  down  the  road  like  this,  to  go 
into  the  trench,  to  pass  a  loophole'just 
as  a  bullet  sailed  in  through  it — and 
never  to  see  her  again!' 

"He  halted  abruptly,  looking  at  me 
with  a  dazed  expression  in  which  there 
was  an  uneasiness  like  the  birth  of  fear. 

"'Hang  it!'  I  said.  'That's  not  the 
only  possibility.  You  might  just  be 
handsomely  wounded  and  carried  back 
to  be  nursed  by  her.    Come  on!' 

"  'No,'  he  said,  'I  must  go  back. 
There's — there's  something  I  forgot  to 
say  to  her.  I'll  come  along  again 
presently.' 

"And  back  he  went,  ha.stening  with 
great  unwearied  strides  between  the 
leafless  gaunt  poplars  that  bordered 
the  road,  with  his  back  to  the  battle 
front  upon  which  he  had  earned  his 
fame  and  the  three  white  crosses  pinned 
above  his  heart. 

"I  think  I  had  not  much  faith  in 
his  resolution  to  be  more  respectful  of 
our  little  friends  the  bullets;  a  man  is 
a  hero  or  a  coward  by  constitution,  not 
by  choice;  I  fancied  that  he  would  not 
learn  in  a  minute  to  crawl  and  cower 
and  whisper.  Those  things  come  to  me 
naturally;  I  have  a  genius  for  them. 
By  virtue  of  it  I  am  here  with  a  bul- 
let in  the  ham  instead  of  in  the 
brisket.  But  Orloff — he  would  be  worth 
watching. 

"rpHEN  came  the  night — you  must 

X  have  read  of  it  in  the  papers — when 
the  monotone  of  war  waxed  in  a  great 
crescendo  of  battle  and  the  German 
thrust  toward  Guzow  culminated  in  an 
attempt  to  tread  us  under  by  the  sheer 
momentum  of  their  numbers.  The  day 
had  spent  itself  in  a  dreary  thunder  of 
cannonading  while  they  shelled  our 
trenches  and  crowded  the  air  with 
their  shrapnel.  It  was  the  usual  pref- 
ace to  an  attack;  its  purpose  was  to 
shake  us  and  unnerve  us  for  the  mo- 
ment when  the  storming  columns  would 
come  swaying  onward  toward  us  for 
the  assault.  We  had  been  sent  up  to 
the  trench  the  night  before  to  reen- 
force  the  companies  that  held  it,  and 
all  day  we  had  crouched  behind  our 
parapet,  where  the  rifles  lay  ready  in 
the  loopholes,  watching  the  shells  smash 
into  smoke  balls  overhead  and  the  bul- 
lets flick  up  the  mud.  Evening  came, 
darkening  in  gray  melancholy  over 
those  immense  blind  flats;  night  came 
crawling  out  of  the  east;  the  sun  went 
down  in  a  watery  welter  of  pale  blood. 
The  great  stage  was  clearing  for  the 
violent  drama  that  was  to  come. 

"The  roll  of  the  companies  was 
called ;  the  senior  captain  who  com- 
manded in  the  trench  passed  down  its 
length,  speaking  to  the  men,  bidding 
them  be  ready  and  cheering  them  up. 
There  were  a  few  hurrahs,  and  then 
we  settled  down  to  wait.  I  was  to  act 
as  aid-de-camp  and  general  utility  man 
to  the  commander,  and  when  he  passed 
back  to  the  dugout  and  the  telephone 
I  found  myself  next  to  Orloff,  where  j 
he  stood  at  the  flank  of  his  men. 

"  'Well,'  I  said,  'it  .seems,  according 
to  headquarters,  that  we're  to  expect 
the  attack  fairly  early.' 

"  'That's  good,'  he  replied  noncha- 
lantly. 

"I  turned  to  look  at  him  by  what 
light  there  was.    He  seemed  to  be,  as 
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Conscious 

By  Donald 


THE  simple  fact  that  the  human 
body  is  built  up  of  billions  of 
cells,  all  resulting  from  the  evo- 
lution of  one  original  cell,  is  in  itself 
interesting,  but  little  more  to  the  aver- 
age person.  The  further  declaration 
that  health,  life  and  pleasures  of  the 
body  depend  upon  the  condition  of 
each  indi\idual  cell  compels  notice. 

When,  however,  along  comes  an  in- 
dividual who  combines  intimate  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  human  cell  with 
the  discovery  of  the  means  to  insure 
its  health  and  develop  unusual  energy 
and  potency — who  by  reason  of  study, 
experience  and  a  certain  genius,  shows 
us  how  without  inconvenience,  appa- 
ratus, drugs,  study  or  loss  of  time,  we 
can  put  unusual  health  and  uncommon 
life  into  every  one  of  our  vast  multi- 
tude of  cells,  thus  giving  the  human 
body  and  mind  the  maximum  of  health, 
pleasure  and  power,  and  do  this  in  a 
perfectly  natural,  easy  and  practical 
way — then  we  are  all  attention. 

A  Great  Secret  of  Life 

This  is  the  marvelous  secret  uncov- 
ered in  a  wonderful  little  book  by  Swo- 
boda,  a  great  pioneer  in  the  realm  of 
physiological  science.  Some  day  the 
complete  history  of  "Conscious  Evolu- 
tion" and  its  discoverer  will  be  re- 
corded, with  all  its  immense  signifi- 
cance and  far-reaching^  ramifications. 
This  brief  article  can  only  sketch  the 
rough  outlines. 

The  story  of  Alois  P.  Swoboda  is 
one  of  the  romances  of  human  history. 
As  the  discoverer  of  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  the  laws  governing  "conscious 
energy"  and  of  a  scientific  system  for 
appljnng  those  laws  in  a  manner  that 
has  operated  successfully  in  over  two 
hundred  thousand  cases,  Swoboda  oc- 
cupies a  peculiar  niche  in  earth's  hall 
of  fame.  He  d'd  not  merely  write  a 
great  book,  paint  a  great  picture,  in- 
vent some  useful  device,  or  win  some 
particular  battle.  His  fame  is  built  on 
a  far  more  substantial  foundation.  He 
is  the  wizard  of  the  human  body.  He 
is  the  apostle  of  the  greater,  the  suc- 
cessful life.  Swoboda  not  only  re- 
creates men  and  women;  he  -makes 
them  more  powerful,  capable,  and 
happy  than  they  were  before.  He  ad- 
vances them  a  tremendous  way  along 
the  line  of  human  development.  The 
man  himself — as  well  as  his  hosts  of 
enthusiastic  clients — is  a  most  con- 
vincing example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
his  methods.  He  has  revolutionized 
the  methods  of  energizing  the  body 
and  mind. 

I  The  Swoboda  System  of  Conscious  Evo- 
lution Based  on  a  Knowledge  of 
'  all  Sciences 

Swoboda  fairly  radiates  vitality,  his 
whole  being  pulsating  with  unusual 
life  and  energy.    And  his  mind  is  even 
more  alert  and  active  than  his  bodv; 
he  is  tireless.     He  discourses  with 
learned  fluency  on  the  .science  of  "Con- 
I  scious  Evolution,"  which  embraces  all 
1  other  sciences,   entering  with  equal 
I  ease  and  facility  on  any  phase  of  this 
j  all-important  subject.    Start  him  on 
!  his  particular  specialty — the  develop- 
!  hient  of  human  power.s — and  he  pours 
'  out  a  veritable  flood  of  illuminating 
exposition.    Earnest  and  vehement,  he 
rises  to  eloquence  as  he  unfolds  in  his 
masterful  manner  the  magnificent  pos- 
jilities  of  man  under  the  guidance  of 
onscious    energy."     You    are  im- 
pres.sed  with  the  fact  that  you  are  in 
thf;  presence  of  a  remarkable  person- 
ality, a  superior  product  of  the  Swo- 
boda system  of  body  and  personality 
lilding.     Swoboda  embodies  in  his 
n  super-developed  person  the  best 
)of  of  the  correctness  of  his  theories 
J  of  the  success  of  his  "Conscious 
..volution." 

The  Aim  of  Conscious  Evolution  is  Better 
Minds,  Better  Bodies,  Better  Health 
and  More  Intense  Pleasures 

Mr.  Swoboda  must  not  be  classed 
with  ordinary  physiologists,  physi- 
cians, faddists  or  with  those  whose 
aim    is   merely   the   development  of 

rncle.  Neither  his  philosophy  nor 
science  is  confined  to  such  narrow 
limits.  Swoboda's  plan  comprehends 
the  complete  development  of  the  hu- 
";in  being — increase  of  internal  force, 

-re  body  power,  more  brain  power, 

fid  power,  and,  in  fact,  greater  ca- 
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pacity  to  live  and  enjoy  in  every  way. 
He  is  primarily  interested  in  those  in- 
fluences which  make  for  a  fuller  and 
more  potent  life. 

One  cannot  remain  long  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Swoboda  without  realizing  that 
he  is  mentally  and  physically  a  super- 
man. He  makes  you  feel  that  you  are 
only  partially  well,  and  vigorous  and 
ambitious,  only  partially  developed, 
that,  in  short,  you  are  only  half  as 
alive  as  you  must  be  if  you  wish  to 
enjoy  to  the  full  the. benefits  of  living, 
— that  you  are  leading  an  inferior  life. 
No  one  can  read  his  book  without  be- 
coming conscious  of  his  wonderful 
power  and  personality. 

Ponce  de  Leon's  fountain  of  youth  died  with 
him.  Your  fountain  of  youth  wilt  die  with  you. 
Each  man's  fountain  of  youth  is  within  him- 
self. Through  Conscious  Evolution  only  can 
you  drink  to  the  full  of  the  fountain  of  youth, 

Swoboda  demonstrates  that  no  mat- 
ter how  old  we  may  be  we  can  through 
the  conscious  use  of  the  principles  of 
Evolution  make  ourselves  full-powered 
dynamos,  with  every  part  and  wheel 
and  power-belt  thoroughly  in  trim, 
working  smoothly  and  at  maximum 
capacity, — 100  per  cent,  efficient. 

If  you  believe  you  have  developed 
to  the  highest  degree  your  vitality, 
energy  and  powers  of  living  and  en- 
joying, you  are,  according  to  the  Swo- 
boda Standard,  indeed  mistaken.  Con- 
scious Evolution  can  lead  you  to  a  new 
and  greater  realization  of  health,  en- 
ergy and  pleasure. 

More  power,  energy  and  life  are  the 
needs  and  will  be  the  salvation  of  the 
present  generation.  The  problem  has 
always  been  how  to  get  them.  Eagerly 
we  try  each  solution  offered,  swarming 
like  the  Athenians  after  every  new 
thing.  And  yet  the  means  lie  right 
within  us,  as  Swoboda  clearly  dem- 
onstrates. 

Conscious  Evolution  is  an  antidote  to 
old  age  in  its  every  form  and  variety 
of  conditions.  It  scientifically  reduces 
excessive  blood  pressure,  restores  elas- 
ticity to  arteries  and  turns  the  dial  of 
physiological  time  in  the  direction  of 
youth,  efficiency,  vitality  and  greater 
pleasure. 

No  one  who "  is  energized  through 
■Conscious  Evolution  will  be  subject  to 
indigestion',  bowel  sluggishness,  nerv- 
ous exhaustion,  brain  fag,  sleepless- 
ness, nervousness,  or  any  functional 
difficulty  of  any  character. 

Swoboda  Has  Written  a  Wonderful 
Little  Book 

This  book  explains  the  Swoboda 
System  of  Conscious  Evolution  and 
the  human  body  as  it  has  never  been 
explained  before.  It  makes  clear  Swo- 
boda's new  theory  of  the  mind  and 
body.  It  startles,  educates  and  en- 
lightens. It  tells  how  the  cells  build 
the  bodv  and  how  to  organize  them 
beyond  the  point  where  nature  left  off, 
for  each  one  of  us.  It  will  give  you  a 
better  understanding  of  yourself  than 
you  could  obtain  from  a  college  course; 
the  information  which  it  imparts  can- 
not be  duplicated  elsewhere  at  any 
price.  It  shows  the  unlimited  possi- 
bilities through  conscious  evolution  of 
the  cells;  it  explains  Swoboda's  dis- 
coveries and  what  they  are  doing  for 
thousands  of  men  and  women  of 
everv  age  and  condition.  It  tells  of 
the  Dangers  and  after-effects  of  Exer- 
cise, and  Conscious  Deep  Breathing. 
Swoboda's  book  shows  how  any  one 
may  possess  unusual  health  and 
vitality. 

You  will  cherish  this  book  for  hav- 
ing given  you  the  first  real  under- 
standing of  your  body  and  mind  and 
for  showing  you  how  you  may  be  able 
to  attain  greater  pleasure  and  in 
every  way  a  superior  life. 

Thousands  have  advanced  them- 
selves in  every  way  through  a  better 
realization  and  conscious  use  of  the 
principles  of  evolution,  which  Swo- 
boda discovered.  It  will  open  new 
avenues  through  which  you  may  be- 
come successful,  in  satisfying  your 
most  intense  desires.  It  is  not  a  dry 
treatise  on  physiology;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  tells  in  a  highlv  interesting 
and  simple  manner  just  what  you  need 
to  know  about  the  bodv  and  mind 
and  the  laws  of  their  evolution. 

Do  not  fail  to  lake  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book  while  it  is 
tree.  Address  Alois  P.  Swoboda,  1335  Aeo- 
lian BIdg. ,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Jack  London  rose  to  riches  in  a  few  short  years  from  among  the 
toiif)hs  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  because  lie  learned  to  transfer  his  ideas 
to  the  printed  page  in  virile,  compelling  phrases. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  with  his  incisive  style,  commands,  !n  a  single  year, 
a  salary  amounting  to  a  comfortaiile  fortune. 

Elbert  Huhl)ard  rose  from  obscurity  to  advertising  writer,  to  editoi , 
to  publicist,  and  thence  to  vpealth  and  prominence  because  he  mastered 
and  applied  the  power  of  forceful  language. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  with  a  single  speech  won  a  Presidential 
nomination. 

By  constant  study,  William  Dean  Howells  rose  from  the  printer's 
case  to  his  place  as  the  most  polished  writer  in  American  letters. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  arriving  penniless  in  the  steerage  from  Austria, 
built  up  a  great  metropolitan  daily  because  he  mastered  the  practical  force 
of  the  English  language  and  used  it  to  advantage. 

All  around  you  the  hundreds  of  men  who  are  climbing  higher  and  higher  with 
each  day's  work  are  the  ones  whose  speech  compels  attention,  and  whose  clean-cut, 
crisp  and  interesting  letters,  stories,  advertisements,  etc.,  win  clients,  followers, 
patrons,  checks  and  dollars— SURELY  FORTUNE  IS  WITH  THE  M.AN  WHO 
HAS  DEVELOPED  HIS  POWER  OF  EXPRESSION'.  You  can  improve  your 
English  and  increase  your  income. 

These  Great  Books  Point  the  Way  for  You  to 

Advancemenf-Success-Prosperity 

In  Commercial  and  Professional  Life 

With  the  mighty  advances  which  are  being  made  in  everi'  branch  of  business  and 
professional  life  there  has  come  a  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence — 
of  proficiency.    The  time  is  past  when  illiteracy  or  slipshod  methods  of  speech 
and  correspondence  are  looked  upon  with  tolerance.    The  man  who  can  express 
himself  with  force  and  clearness  is  the  man  who  is  in  demand  everywhere. 

''The  Art  of  Writing  and 
Speal(ing  the  English  Language" 

By  Sherwin  Cody 

Aside  from  their  great  value  in  widening  a  man's  mental  perspective — putting  him  in  a  position  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  literature — these  six  books  have  an  intrinsic  value  far  beyond 
their  cost.  They  have  put  thousands  of  men  and  women  into  the  path  that  leads  to  increased  business, 
promotion,  and  iiigher  salary.  They  are  simple,  practical,  valuable  for  Business  Managers,  Correspon- 
dents, Advertisement  Writers,  Stenographers,  Story  Writers,  Authors,  Public  Speakers,  and  others. 


FUNK& 
WAGNAUS 
CO. 

334-60 
Fourth  Ave., 
New  York. 
I  want  to  look 
Sherwin 


"Your  course  is  rich  and  fine.  You  seem  to  have  condensed  the  experience  of  years 
Into  a  few  sentences  that  a  business  man  can  use  immediately,"  says  W.  P.WARREN', 
Marshall    Field   &    Co.'s    Advertising    Manager,  in  si>eaking  of  these  books. 

Worth  their  weight  In  gold,  but  they're  yours  for  a  trifle 

These  six  Fooks  include  many  chapters  covering  such  subjects  as  Spellio?,  Pronuncia-      ^  '^^^  ^ 
lion.  Word  Study,  Grammar,  Capilalizalion,  Punctuation,  Letter-Writing    All  Kinds, 
Use  of  Words,  Sivie  and  I  iciion.  Description.  Dialog.  Adveitisement  Writing,  How  la  ^ 
Write  a  Story,  Character  Study,  Verse  Wri  ing.  Novel  Wrilin-,  Essay  Writing,  Best     ^  a*^ 

Poetry    How  to  Read  It,  How  to  Study  Shakespeare  and  Other  Great  Authors.      X  "^.^Z    Cody's    "Art  of 

X       C°/    Writing  and  Speak- 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED  ^  '     ^  -  --^ 

Formerly  Cost  $25.00  now  Only  $3.00- 
SO  Cents  Down,  SO  Cents  a  Month 

In  tyT)ewritten  form  this  course  of  study,  as  now  publislied 
in  these  cl;ith-bound  books,  w.is  sold  for  ^ 2.'i.00    There  are  over 
8lX)  pages.    Sitrn  and  mail  the  coupon  with  50  cents  and  the 
set  of  books  will  be  forwarded  to  you,  carriage  pr  paid; 
50  cents  a  nionlh  for  live  montl  s  pays  for  them.  This 
is  the  biggest  ifS.llO  worth  of  books  you  ever  bought. 


r^^J  p  p  If  you  wish  to  pay  in  full  for  the  books, 
ixtiJC*  ^t  "nee,  remit  $3.00  instead  of  5:)cents, 
and  you  will  receive  FRF.F.  the  big  lit- 
lie  book  "B  tter  Say,"  packed  from  cover  to  cover 
with  hints  on  the  co'ncct  use  of  w.rds  and  lillr.isc-,. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Hew  York 
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The  United  States  Government  runs  one  of  the  biggest  printing 
offices  in  the  world  and  all  the  documents  are  sold  at  cost.  Students  of 
public  questions,  debaters,  and  those  who  are  looking  for  material  for 
essays  should  be  in  touch  with   this  source  of  valuable  information. 


These  documents  cover  such  sub- 
jects as  reports  on  the  sugar,  beef 
and  steel  industries  ;  material  on  the 
budget  system  ;  Chinese  exclusion  ;  cor- 
porations; Clime;  illiteracy;  immigra- 
tion ;  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  ; 
negroes;  prisons;  suffrage;  coeducation; 
industrial  education ;  professional  educa- 


tion; technical  education;  temperance; 
accidents;  industrial  arbitration;  capital 
and  labor;  child  labor;  convict  labor; 
cooperation;  cost  of  living;  employers' 
liability;  hours  of  labor;  industrial 
hygiene;  labor  legislation;  strikes; 
unions  ;  wages,  and  ship  svibsidy. 


As  long  as  the  suppiv  lasts  LISTS  of  these  publications  (NOT 
THE  publications' THEMSELVES)  and  full  information  on 
how  to  get  the  bulletins  will  be  sent  to  all  who  will  write  to  Collier's 
Washington  Bureau,  Dept.  J,  1121  Woodward  Building,  W  ashington, 
D.  C'.     I  his  service  is  entirely  w  itiiout  charge. 


ing  the   English  Lan- 
.^•^y    guage,"    which  please 
5>  o«/    send  me  for  5  days'  jree 
^/    examinatiott.    I  enclose  oOc 
stamps  and. if  I  decide  to  keep 
the  books,  will  send  five  further 
monthly  paymentsof  oOceach.  J3 
/    in  all.  Otherwise  will  return  books 
in  5  days  and  you  are  to  refund  the 
oOc  paid.  c-.llier's,  io-9-i.. 
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Make  Them  Yourself 


A  shotgun  expert  iliscoveied  three  simple, 
interesting  tests  of  shot  shell  siipeiiority  that 
anyone  can  make. 

Write  your  name  anrl  aildress  anri  the  name 
anil  aililress  of  the  siore  where  you  huy  shells 
across  the  margin  of  this  advertisement.  Re- 
turn to  us  anil  we  will  send  you  an  order  ou 
your  dealer  for  ihrcc  free 

BLACK  SHEllS 

Smokelcrj-  and  Black  Powderx 

and  a  copy  of  our  booklet,"!  low  toTesl  Shells." 
You  can  make  these  tests  in  your  own  back 
yard.    Make  similar  tests  with  three  shells 
of  any  other  make  and  find  out 
What  shell  rcquire.s  the  least  "lead"  in  aimlni! 
What  shell  has  the  quickest,  strongest  primer 
What  shell  is  best  for  dainp-weather  huntini! 
What  shell  has  the  widest  flash  passage 
What  shell  has  the  greatest  penetration 
What  shell  has  the  most  uniform  shot 
What  shell  has  the  hardest  crimp 
What  shell  feeds   and  ejects 
smoothest  in  any  type  of  gun 
What  shell  has  the  best  wads 
What  shell  can  be  reloaded 
greatest  number  of  times 

You  will  get  fun  and  instruction  from 
these  tests 

Write  for  the  Test  Material  Today 
UNITED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  CO. 

2213  Trinity  Building,  New  York 

National  Lead  Co.mpany,  General  Selliiit  Aeeiits 
Also  John  T.  Lewis  4  Bros.  Co..  Pliiladclpliia; 
United  Lead  Co.,  New  York;  Selby  Smeltin(;  4 
l.RAD  Co..  San  Francisco,  distributors  on  Pacific  Coast 


You  like  to  go 

Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 
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NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN 

225  Columbus  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


■^00,000  MHes 
^Guarantee  on 
Drictson  Tires 

Asiiw-illi- JO.OIJO  mile  written 
guurantee  for  every  Hriot- 
HonTirowHer.  Tire  erono- 
luy  Hnil  protection  age.ini^t 
piinctureK,  blowotitn  ami 
rim  cuts.  Bric-tHOn  Tirei- 
are  rut,  oil  and  eaHoline 
liroof  and  wonderfully  re- 
silient uud  cauy  ridintf. 

Try  Brictson  Tires 
At  Our  Expense. 

Find  out  at  our  rink  the  wondcri'iil 
Bcrvico  qualitiiifl  of  Bric-Uon  Pneu- 
matic TirL-a.  Don' t  pay  unluaa  Batin. 
fled.  Wi-it«  today  "w  iletaila  of  Frcu 
Trial  Plan  and  deacriptfve  buuk. 
THE  BRICTSON  MFG.  CO. 
Yig^mit  Brictson  Bldg.  Brooklnsa.S.D.^ 


usual,  entirely  at  his  ease,  envisaging 
the  fight  with  his  common  equanimity 
and  indifference.  As  he  drew  at  his 
cigarette  the  glow  of  it  showed  his 
ruddy,  blunt  face  and  rather  arrogant 
eyes  in  a  momentary  distinctness. 

"  'You  haven't  forgotten  that  you're 
going  to  be  careful  of  yourself?'  I  sug- 
gested. 'No  inviting  bullets,  you  know; 
you're  going  to  act  like  any  ordinary 
sane  man.' 

"'M'm!'  It  was  a  noise  of  assent. 
He  took  the  cigarette  from  his  lips  and 
brushed  the  ash  from  its  tip  fastidi- 
ously. 'I  haven't  forgotten,'  he  said. 
'But  there'll  be  nothing  to  worry  about 
unless  we  counterattack.' 

"  'And  then?'  I  inquired. 

"It  was  a  moment  before  he  replied. 
'I'm  not  going  to  be  killed  if  I  can  help 
it,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice  as  though  he 
were  speaking  half  to  himself.  'To  be 
killed  and  never  to  see  her  again  after 
—after  everything — it  would  be  two 
deaths  at  once.  It's — it's  not  good 
enough,  I  tell  you.  Levin — you're 
my  friend — I  don't  mean  to  be  killed!' 

"  'That's  right,'  I  said  as  heartily  as 
I  could;  but  already  I  was  doubtful. 
To  let  that  bloodless  rat  of  a  woman 
make  a  coward  of  him  was  going  too 
far.  'One  should  live,  of  course;  but 
still  there  are  worse  things  than  death.' 

"He  resumed  his  cigarette,  .^s  he 
raised  his  arm  the  open  bosom  of  his 
coat  bulged  back  and  showed  the  blur 
of  white,  the  three  crosses  on  his  breast. 

"  'Not  for  me,'  he  answered  shortly. 

"Shrapnel  was  still  coming  up,  her- 
alded by  the  hoarse  howl  of  the  shell 
that  mounted  till  it  blazed  and  smashed 
in  the  explosion.  From  the  German 
trench  there  rose  at  intervals  rockets, 
slow  green  luminaries  thai  soared  and 
sank  in  a  deliberate  parabola,  shedding 
the  while  a  vague  nightmai'e  illumina- 
tion. Somewhere  beyond  our  parapet 
our  vedettes  crouched  and  watched  for 
the  first  signs  of  the  attack.  Within 
the  trench  the  backs  of  the  men,  bulky 
in  their  greatcoats,  each  hooded  in  his 
bashliL-,  receded  along  the  line  of  loop- 
holes where  they  stood  ready. 

"I  will  not  tell  you  now  of  the  ten- 
sion, amounting  to  pain,  of  those  hours 
of  waiting  while  the  great  machine  of 
the  attack,  with  all  its  possible  sur- 
prises and  its  lavishness  of  force  and 
hate,  is  preparing  to  roll  down  on  you. 
It  shakes  and  enfeebles  one  more  than 
all  the  noise  and  fireworks  of  the  shrap- 
nel; there  is  relief  and  healing  in  the 
moment  when  the  vedettes  come  tum- 
bling back  across  the  parapet  and  the 
word  runs  along  the  trench :  'They  are 
coming!    This  is  it!' 

"I  was  in  the  machine-gun  redoubt 
when  it  began — a  bay  of  excavation 
that  jutted  a  little  beyond  the  line  of 
the  trench  where  the  little  fat  gun 
peered  out  through  a  wide  window.  The 
big  sergeant  who  worked  it  leaned  to 
the  breech,  gi-asping  its  twin  handles; 
behind  him  the  two  others  of  its  crew 
had  a  lantern  on  the  ground  and  were 
busy  with  boxes  of  belting  for  the  gun. 
I  bent  and  gazed  across  the  sergeant's 
great  .shoulder  into  the  barren  mirk. 

"'There  they  are!'  he  said  suddenly, 
and  at  once,  as  if  everyone  had  seen 
them  at  the  same  time,  the  trench  from 
end  to  end  woke  to  a  tearing  crash  of 
rifle  fire.  The  sergeant  braced  his  feet 
and  loosed  the  little  gun  in  a  deafen- 
ing stammer.  One  of  our  rockets  went 
up  close  by  and  for  soma  seconds  made 
all  grotesque  with  its  white  magnesium 
glare;  and  then  I,  too,  saw. 

THEY  wei-e  coming  across  the  Ger- 
man trench,  a  bare  two  hundred 
yards  away,  so  near  that  the  metal  of  their 
accouterments  sparkled  and  glinted  in 
the  blaze  of  the  rocket.  It  was  the  first 
real  attack  in  force  which  I  had  seen; 
and,  do  you  know,  those  great  columns, 
that  hammer-headed  apparatus  of  as- 
sault and  destruction — at  the  view  of 
them  my  first  emotion  was  disappoint- 
ment. 'Is  that  all?'  I  asked  myself. 
I  had  been  prepared  for  something  stu- 
pendous, a  spectacle  majestic  and  over- 
whelming; what  I  saw  was  a  throng  of 
men,  bowed,  seeming  to  creep  hesitat- 
ingly forward  hunched  in  groups,  halt- 
ing, giving  back,  lurching  on  again, 
little,  abject,  doomed  in  the  thrash  antl 
roar  of  our  fire.  The  big  sergeant 
swayed  as  he  swung  the  gun  back- 
ward and  forward,  spraying  their  front 
with  slaughter.  I  saw  them  fall  and 
lie  in  little  black  heaps  and  gaps  open 
in  their  line;  the  affair,  to  my  inno- 
cence, looked  like  a  battue,  a  mere  ex- 
teimination.  Then  the  rocket  burned 
out.  There  was  a  while  of  darkness, 
lit  only  by  the  winking  of  the  shi-apnel 
that  roared  over  us  and  burst  in  the 
air  and  by  the  dancing  flicker  of  the 


rifles;  noise,  the  great  jarring  uproar 
of  battle,  ruled  the  night.  The  machine 
gun  in  front  of  me  ceased  suddenly; 
the  men  leaped  to  it  with  a  fresh  belt; 
and  it  was  then  that,  strangely  through 
all  that  mighty  tumult,  I  heard  voices 
out  there  to  our  front.  Not  words,  but 
mere  voices,  a  confusion  of  shouting,  a 
scream.   They  were  as  near  as  all  that! 

"'Anything  wrong  with  that  gun?' 
It  was  the  captain  in  command  shoving 
ill  behind  me.  The  sergeant  and  his 
men  were  wrenching  and  swearing. 
'AH  right  now,  your  honor!'  grunted 
the  sergeant,  and  again  the  little  gun 
started  its  hammering.  The  commander 
shouted  in  my  ear. 

"  'There's  a  battery  coming  into 
action  behind  us,'  he  cried.  Watch 
their  shells  and  telephone  if  the  range 
is  bad.' 

"Then  the  next  rocket  flared  aloft, 
and  I  could  see  again.  I  almost  cried 
out.  God,  they  were  near  enough  to 
throw  stones  at!  Before  they  had  still 
been,  as  it  were,  out  of  reach;  now  they 
were  at  the  wire  entanglement.  Our 
officers  were  shouting;  the  fire  had 
steadied  to  great  crashing  volley  chords. 
Wei'e  Germans  bullet  proof  then?  No; 
they  were  dying  in  platoons,  agonizing 
to  death  in  a  tangle  of  barbed  wire, 
filling  the  web  of  it  with  their  writhing 
and  struggling  bodies.  Beyond  the  en- 
tanglement they  .showed  in  a  crouching, 
heaving  mass,  a  crowd  bowed  under  the 
lash  of  the  fire,  convulsive,  seeming  to 
struggle  laboriously  and  with  dragging 
effort  ever  forward  toward  us.  I  be- 
held them  in  mere  amazement;  it  was 
not  like  looking  at  men.  I  saw  no  faces — 
only  the  dim  inhuman  mass  effect,  the 
body  of  them  that  moved  and  shud- 
dered and  threatened  like  the  body  of 
a  single  gieat  beast. 

"rpHE  rockets  went  up  now  two  or 

-L  three  at  a  time,  and  the  promised 
battei-y  in  our  I'ear  got  to  work  with  a 
^udden  fine  completeness.  'Bump-bump- 
bump!'  Three  guns  swiftly  one  after 
the  other;  then  three  more;  and  their 
shells  came  raving  over  to  splash  in 
flame  in  the  very  face  of  the  attack. 
I  detached  a  corner  of  my  mind  for 
my  duty  of  noting  particulars,  the  fine 
regular  length  of  the  shells,  their  neat 
and  murderous  bursting  at  the  right 
height,  and  so  forth.  But  with  all  the 
rest  of  me  I  was  looking — just  looking, 
hypnotized  by  that  strange  and  violent 
picture  as  our  fire  and  the  hail  of  .shells 
beat  in  the  front  of  the -attack,  smashed 
it  as  a  club  smashes  a  skull,  broke  it 
and  scattered  it  into  a  litter  of  prone 
bodies  and  stumbling,  flying  men.  Our 
rifles  broke  again  into  their  ragged  roar 
of  independent  shooting  as  we  set  death 
at  their  heels  like  a  hound  to  hunt  them 
back  to  earth.  » 

"The  machine  gun  ceased;  the  two 
men  leaped  on  it  with  a  fresh  belt;  the 
big  sergeant  stood  upright  to  ease  his 
ci-amped  muscles.  It  was  to  him  I  spoke. 

"  'That  settled  them!'  I  said. 

"He  looked  down  at  me.  The  lantern 
on  the  ground  shone  up  at  his  strong, 
bearded  face  with  its  look  of  compe- 
tence and  patient  good  humor.  He 
seemed  to  look  at  me  without  any  con- 
tempt, but  with  indulgence,  in  kindness 
and  superior  wisdom. 

"  'Ye-es,'  he  said.  'That's  the  first  act.' 

"  'The  first  act!'  I  repeated  stupidly. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  what  I  had  seen 
must  be  the  very  apex  and  extreme  of 
war,  its  high,  culminating  point.  'You 
don't  mean  to  say — ' 

"I  got  no  further.  The  sergeant  was 
looking  down  at  me,  smiling  a  little  in 
his  beard.  I  heard  a  noise — it  was  like 
a  single  clap  of  the  hands,  or  as  if  some 
one  had  smacked  him  sharply  in  the 
face;  he  leaned  toward  me,  and  in  a 
moment  had  fallen  against  me,  sending 
me  staggering  back,  and  tumbling  full 
length  at  my  feet. 

"The  men  at  the  gun  looked  round 
from  their  work.  One  of  them  knelt 
beside  the  body  and  examined  it. 

"'He's  got  it!'  he  said,  and  rose  and 
returned  to  his  work. 

"It  was  needful,  for  a  few  minutes 
later  the  Germans  delivered  their  sec- 
ond attack  and  the  gun  was  wanted. 

"There  were  five  attacks  that  night 
that  rolled  up  to  the  entanglement,  and 
were  there  shattered  and  beaten  back, 
and  then,  as  the  sixth  formed  itself, 
>-  e  delivered  our  counterattack  and  met 
Ihem  in  the  open  and  put  an  end  to  it. 
It  was  after  the  fifth  attack  that  I 
passed  along  the  trench,  bearing  the 
order  to  be  ready  to  rush  them.  We 
had  lost  considerably:  there  were  dead 
bodies  stretched  all  along  the  rear  of 
the  trench,  lying  on  their  backs  as 
their  comrades  had  laid  them,  with 
quiet  faces  upturned,  seeming  to  watch 
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me  meditatively  as  I  went  by.  As  I 
came  where  Orloff  stood  he  stepped 
back  and  spoke  to  me. 

"  'We  are  going  to  counterattack?' 
he  demanded  in  a  whisper. 

"  "The  orders  are  to  bft  ready,'  I  told 
him.  'If  they  come  agam,  we're  to  go 
and  meet  them.  Are  you  all  right 
so  far?'  - 

"He  was  leaning  against  the  rear  of 
the  trench.    'Yes,'  he  answered,  'so  far.' 

"I  had  to  get  on  with  my  orders  and 
then  report  by  telephone.  'Well,'  I 
said,  'you're  going  to  be  careful.  No 
need  to  tell  you  not  to  be  too  cf.reful. 
Good  luck!' 

"He  made  some  indistinct  answer  and 
I  left  him,  to  warn  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany commanders.  One,  however,  was 
dead  and  another  was  sitting  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trench  nursing  an  arm 
broken  by  a  bullet  and  swearing  monot- 
onously in  an  undertone.  Another  gave 
me  a  letter  to  post  for  him  if  he  should 
be  killed;  I  posted  it  next  day.  Finally 
I  came  back  along  the  trench  to  go  to 
the  telephone  and  tell  headquarters  that 
all  was  ready. 

"The  dugout  was  behind  the  trench, 
connected  with  it  by  a  narrow,  curving 
rut  in  the  earth;  I  turned  in  to  it. 
There  was  still  a  lot  of  desultory  shoot- 
ing along  the  line,  a  broken  tattoo  of 
shots,  as  the  men  searched  the  German 
parapet  for  heads.  Therefore  no  one 
was  surprised  but  me  when,  in  the  path 
to  the  dugout,  a  single  rifle  went  off 
suddenly.  To  those  in  the  trench  it 
would  seem  just  one  shot  among  many; 
but  it  was  so  close  to  me  that  I  started 
and  ducked. 

"  'Who  the  devil  is  shooting  from 
hei-e?'  I  called.  I  heard  a  stir  and  a 
chink  of  metal ;  the  cutting  was  as  dark 
as  the  inside  of  a  camel ;  I  went  quickly 
around  the  curve  and  ran  into  the 
shooter  almost  before  I  .saw  him.  His 
rifle  fell  with  a  clatter  and  he  caught 
hold  of  me  to  steady  himself. 

"'Careful!'  he  warned.  'It's  you, 
Levin?  Help  me,  will  you?  I'm 
wounded !' 

"  'Orlofl^!'  I  cried. 

"He  seemed  to  be  balancing  on  one 
leg,  holding  to  me,  swaying  and  trem- 
bling a  little.  I  took  him  by  the  arms 
and  put  him  back  against  the  wall  of 
the  cutting.  I  was  filled  with  emotions 
that  jarred  and  warred  with  one  an- 
other— anger,  a  startled  contempt, 
wonder,  and  a  very  real  pity. 

"I  could  not  see  his  face,  but  he  went 
on  talking,  nervously,  hastily,  as  though 
to  mask  what  must  have  shown  in  it. 
'I'm  bleeding  like  a  pig;  I  can  feel  it 
running.  I'd  just  come  along  here  to 
see  if  you  were  back,  and  plunk!  it  was 
into  me.  Often  wondered  what  it  felt 
like  to  be  wounded;  now — ' 

"I  couldn't  bear  it;  I  knew  what  he 
had  done,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  that 
was  already  enough  of  a  sacrifice  to  the 
rat  face  of  the  woman  at  Guzow  without 
all  this  further  degradation  of  lies. 

"  'Shut  up!'  I  said.  He  was  silent.  I 
could  not  see  him,  but  I  knew  he  was 
startled.  'Where  have  you  shot  vour- 
.self?' 

"'Hush!'  There  was  fright  in  his 
voice.  'For  God's  sake,  don't  speak  so 
loud!  Levin — I  had  to.  I  tell  you,  I 
couldn't — after  all,  it  isn't  as  if  I  hadn't 
done  my  share.  Ever  since  the  war  be- 
gan— and  now — ' 

"  'Where  have  you  shot  yourself?'  I 
insisted. 

"  'Through  the  foot,'  ho  answered. 
'I'm  standing  in  i  mess  of  blood.  Levin, 
you're  not  going  to  tell  anybody?' 

"I  wanted  to  think,  but  I  was  able  to 
answer  that  offhand.  'No,'  I  said.  'Are 
you?' 

"  'No,'  he  replied,  wonderingly.  'Of 
course  I'm  not.' 

"  'Not^the  girl  you  did  it  for?' 

"I  think  he  smiled  patiently  at  my 
foolishness.    'Certainly  not,'  he  said. 

"  'Then  come  on  to  the  dugout,'  I 
bade  him.  'Put  your  arm  round  my 
shoulders  and  IH  help  you.  You've 
made  your  own  hell  and  you  must  burn 
in  it.  my  hero!' 

"The  stretcher  bearers  came  up  just 


before  the  dawn.  We  had  leturned 
from  the  counterattack;  the  trench  was 
like  a  market  with  the  commerce  in 
spiked  helmets,  infantry  boots,  and 
various  spoils.  I  returned  to  the  dugout 
in  time  to  see  Orloff  carted  away.  He 
lay  in  his  stretcher  with  his  foot  hugely 
bandaged,  with  a  touch  of  yellow  pallor 
under  his  tan  from  the  blood  he  had 
lost,  and  smiled  at  me.  He  wanted  to 
give  me  his  cigarette  case  to  remember 
him  by. 

"  'No,'  I  said.  'You'll  want  that, 
and  I've  got  one  of  my  own.  But  there 
is  something  I'd  like,  Orloff.' 

'"Yes?  What?' 

"His  greatcoat  was  open.  I  touched 
with  my  forefinger  the  white  crosses  of 
St.  George  on  his  tunic,  those  little 
blazons  of  valor  and  soldierly  faith  and 
simple  honor.    'One  of  these!' 

"He  shook  his  head.  'I  would  give 
you  one  with  pleasure,'  he  said.  'But 
we're  not  allowed  to  part  with  them, 
you  know.' 

"The  stretcher  bearers  carried  him 
off  and  I  watched  them  go,  treading 
carefully  with  their  burden  down  the 
approach  trench,  toward  Guzow  and  its 
doctors  and  its  shoddy,  barren  goddess 
of  dishonor." 

CAPTAIN  STAHL  pursed  his  lips. 
"Ugly  story,"  he  said.   "You  don't 
know  what  became  of  him,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes.  I  came  across  his  traces  when 
I  was  similarly  packed  up  and  carried 
out  on  a  stretcher,"  answered  Levin. 
"I  was  two  days  in  hospital  at  Guzow 
before  they  shifted  me,  and  the  rat- 
faced  woman  was  my  nurse.  We  con- 
versed about  Orloff  with  much  formality 
and  a  simply  smothering  politeness,  for 
Rat  Face  hated  me  so  much  that  she 
could  not  keep  away  from  me.  I  learned 
that  Orloff  had  been  duly  removed  to 
the  great  hospital  at  Zyrardow,  and 
thither  I  went  in  my  turn  likewise. 

"There  was  a  surgeon  there,  a  great 
fat  man  with  the  jowl  of  a  swine  and 
the  hands  of  a  violinist  and  the  haart 
and  head  of  an  archangel,  who  ex- 
tracted my  bullet  and  rearranged  my 
wounded  anatomy.  He  had  a  relish, 
too,  for  talk  with  a  flavor  to  it:  he 
would  come  and  sit  on  my  bed  and 
fence  and  exchange  shots  on  life  and 
art  and  the  use  and  abuse  of  women. 
The  hospital  was  in  the  factory  there, 
a  building  as  great  as  a  considerable 
town ;  the  shafting  that  drove  the 
looms  ran  along  the  ceiling  of  the  ward 
in  which  I  lay. 

"It  was  of  him  that  I  asked  news 
of  Orloff.  'Lieutenant  Orloff — three 
crosses  of  St.  George;  you  must  remem- 
ber him?' 

"He  was  sitting  as  usual  on  the  foot 
of  my  bed.  He  smiled  his  fat,  hon 
enfant  smile. 

"  'Do  you  think  I  know  their  names 
or  what  crosses  they  wear?'  he  said. 
'Yesterday  I  did  five  major  operations 
and  twenty-two  minor  ones.  I  remem- 
ber a  perforation  and  laceration  when 
I  should  forget  a  grand  duke  himself. 
What  was  your  man's  injury?' 

"I  told  him  and  described  Orloff  to 
him.  I  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
the  wound  was  a  curious  one  to  have 
contracted  in  a  trench.  And  at  last  he 
nodded. 

" 'Noiv  you're  talking!'  he  said.  'Of 
course  I  remember  him — most  interest- 
ing. Shot  through  a  muddy  boot — yes, 
that's  the  man.  If,  instead  of  prattling 
about  Orloff  and  St.  George,  you'd  men- 
tioned tetanu.s — ' 

"  'What?'  I  shouted. 

"He  regarded  me  benevolently.  'Worst 
case  in  my  experience.  Tetanus — what 
yoH  call  lockjaw;  the  wound  was  full 
of  mud  from  his  boot;  he  was  dead  in 
three  days,'  he  said." 

Levin  paused,  groping  for  another 
cigarette.  Stahl  gave  it  him.  He  lit 
it,  inhaled,  and  sighed  again. 

"Well?"  he  said.  "What  do  you 
think  of  it?" 

"The  railway  service  for  me!"  said 
Stahl  with  decision.  "We  don't  get  the 
cross,  but  then  we  aren't  nailed  on  it 
either !" 
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40  MilUon 
MUes  a  Day 

This  Is  What  Wins  Men 
to  Fortified  Tires 


Perhaps  every  day  about  two  million  Goodyear  tires 
are  run.  And  their  daily  mileage  totals,  probably,  some 
forty  million  miles. 

Thus  to  hundreds  of  thousands  these  tires  reveal 
their  super-quality.  They  show  their  strength  and  en- 
durance, their  saving  of  trouble.  They  meet  with  mis- 
hap and  misuse  like  other  tires,  sometimes.  But  they 
combat  tire  troubles  in  efficient  ways,  and  their  users 
know  it. 

Note  What  They  Have  Done 

Those  two  million  tires  are  daily  advocating  Good- 
years.    So  did  millions  of  tires  before  them. 

They  have  won  more  users  than  any  other  tire  ever 
had.  They  have  won  more  new  users  this  year  than 
ever  before  in  our  history.  They  have  forced  us  to 
build  plant  after  plant  until  our  new  capacity — ready 
soon — will  be  close  to  20,000  tires  per  day. 


Think  of  this  when  you  next  buy  tires. 

The  special  features  which  fortify  these  tires  are 
hidden  from  your  view.  Tires  without  them  may 
seem  to  you  very  much  like  Goodyears.  And  you 
think  they  render  equal  service,  else  you  would  not 
buy  them. 

But  consider  how  fast  men  are  turning  to  Goodyears 
— faster  than  ever  before.  The  millions  in  use  must 
be  proving  supremacy. 

For  Winter  Tires 

Get  the  Double-Thick  AU-Weather  Tread 

This  tread  is  best  for  all  seasons,  but  essential  on 
winter  tires.  It  is  not  a  regular  tread  made  rough, 
but  an  extra  tread  made  of  very  tough  rubber.  So  it 
gives  you  a  double-thick  tread. 

The  grips  are  deep  and  enduring.  They  are  sharp 
and  efficient.  Yet  they  form  a  tread  as  flat  and  smooth 
as  a  plain  tread,  so  they  do  not  cause  vibration. 

Double  thickness  means  more  wear.  It  means 
a  deep-cut  lasting  anti-skid.  It  means  great  resist- 
ance to  puncture.  This 
matchless  tread  is  win- 
ning more  users  than  any 
other  Goodyear  feature. 

Any  Goodyear  dealer 
will  supply  you.  Every 
neighborhood  has  a 
Goodyear  Service  Sta- 
tion with  your  size  in 
stock  and  it  will  render 
full  Goodyear  service. 
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QOD/^YEAR 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Fortified  Tires 

FORTIFIED  AGAINST 

Rim-Cuts— by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 
BlowouU— by  our  "On-Air"  cure. 
Lome  Treadi— by  many  rubber  rivets. 
In»ecurity— by  126  braided  piano  wires. 
Puncture»  and  Skidding  by  our  double- 
thick  AU-VVeather  tread. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO 
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Y  VISIT  to  Gen- 
eral  Joffre  fortu- 


THE  LEADER  OF  A  REPUBLICAN  ARMY 
BY  OWEN 


nately  did  not  come 
until    the   end   of  my 

visit  to  France.  During  my  two  trips  to  the 
front  I  had  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
study  the  morale  of  the  armies  of  the  Repub- 
lic.   The  experience  had  been  a  revelation. 

The  French  army  impre?sed  me  as  a  battleship  stripped  for  action — every- 
thing sacrificed  and  thrown  overboard,  so  that  nothing  now  would  count  except 
the  final  issue.  I  found  the  French  army  organized  in  acconiance  with  the  most 
modern  and  scientific  business  methods.  Every  man  must  count;  every  uniform 
must  serve  its  utmost  capability; 
every  economy  in  barracks  and 
construction,  short  of  military 
necessity,  must  be  made  with  the 
one  idea  that  the  war  is  a  test 
of  economic  forces  and  that  there- 
fore, beyond  holding  the  sunken 
maze  of  fortified  trenches  securely, 
another  result  must  be  sought — to 
hold  it  with  tho  least  expense.  A 
veteran  of  our  Civil  War,  seeing  a 
regiment  pass  returning  from  the 
front,  might  believe  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  army  of  Grant  or 
Lee — the  same  shaggy  beards,  the 
same  uncouth,  grimy,  patched,  and 
ragged  uniforms,  the  same  lack  of 
the  jingle  and  .'■parkle  of  military 
parade  lost  in  the  grim  business  of 
war.  The  valttlike  etiquette  of 
peace,  with  the  boot  polishing  and 
the  trimness  of  parade  (details  in- 
sisted on  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  requisites  of  discipline),  have 
disappeared  before  a  higher  morale 

the  discipline  of  loyal  and  proud 
:  jc  men  who,  consecrated  to  the 
task  of  ridding  their  country  of 
an  invader,  have,  in  the  spirit  of 
equality  and  fraternity,  cast  away 
all  trivial  forms.  Of  the  almost 
fanatical  love  of  their  officers  by 
the  men,  and  the  almost  religious 
sense  of  fellowship  of  the  leadei' 
toward  his  children  of  the  spirit,  I 
had  had  a  hundred  intimate  per- 
sonal   testimonies.      An  intimate 

friend,  Baron  d'H   (a  lovable, 

charming  idler  in  peace,  turned 
into  a  grim  and  simple  crusader 
by  the  miracle  of  purification  and 
.«!anctification  which  had  swept  over 
France),  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
storm-swept  battle  before  Soissons. 
was  twice  mentioned  in  general 
orders  and  offered  a  captaincy.  But 
this  meant  a  transfer  to  another 
regiment.    He  wrote,  declining: 

"I  have  lived  with  these  men 
through  eight  long  months.  They 

long  to  me  and  I  belong  to  them. 

wish   either  to  die   with  them 
'  our  post  of  duty  or  to  return 
!/>  Paris  vicU;rious  at  their  head." 

Remembering  such  personal  instances,  I  understood  the  fervor  of  a  returned 
vet'^ran  of  the  trenches  haranguing  a  knot  of  new  levies  advancing  to  their  post 
of  danger,  who,  breathless  and  trembling  with  emotion,  was  crying: 

"I  tell  you  that  our  officers  are  the  finest  men  ever  put  on  the  earth.  It's  a 
privilege — I  tell  you,  a  privilege — to  die  with  them." 

Through  the  long  corridors  of  the  Val-de-(Jrace  Hospital,  back  in  Paris;  in 
the  meager,  hasty  shelters  of  the  ecl'^ppt^x,  where  the  exhausted  and  slightly 
v/ounded  were  recovering  their  f-pent  breath,  as  it  were,  preparatory  to  a  speedy 


leturn;  in  the  exalted 
atmosphere  of  the  little 
undeiground  fort  at 
Betheny,   where  the 

J/^  M-I         €J         At  f/(rts.s('7(r.s-o-/;/('d  had  vowed  to  hold  what  they 

£~1  /V  O         iV  had  conquered  until  the  end,  scorning  to  be 

relieved;  in  the  riddled  trenches,  among  the 
refuse  at  Blangy,  twenty  yards  from  the  Ger- 
man fortifications;  over  the  Notre  Dame  slopes,  where  the  f rightfulness  of 
destruction  seems  beyond  the  power  of  human  imagination  to  comprehend;  in 
the  storm-ridden  village  of  Ablain  Saint-Nazaire,  with  the  woundad  arriving 
from  the  raging  conflict  itself — everywhere  I  had  looked  with  reverent  eyes  on 

the  glorious  spectacle  of  civilized 
top,, id, 1  i.v  r.i.ie, «..,„!  4  r,„i.>».,.,.i.  X  V  men  (Republicans,  loving  the  same 

ideal  of  liberty  as  ourselves)  ex- 
alted in  a  war  of  noble  ideals, 
united  in  unmilitaristic  obedienc:: 
a  great-hearted,  simple  family. 

Through  these  manifold  grim 
channels  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
figure  of  the  "Great  Father,"  Gen- 
eral JofFre,  had  come  gradually 
closer.  When  the  simple  soldiers 
had  spoken  of  him,  it  had  been  with 
a  reverent  faith  in  some  superior, 
kindly  wisdom.  If  they  still  held 
only  the  approximate  line  of  the 
winter,  it  was  because  he  knew  best 
— because  in  his  humanity  as  a 
simple  republican  citizen  he  was 
asking  them  for  patience  and 
steady  nerves  rather  than  the 
hazardous  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  for  a  spectacular 
plunge.  Critics  might  grumble  and 
fret — they,  the  simple  soldiers,  held 
their  faith  unshaken. 

The  Savior  of  Europe 


C.ilizcii  Joseph  .Iticqties  Cesairt-  .liifft  e — ■  comniaiit/i-r  of  France's  armies  -  atitl  Mute,  .loffi 


TT  WAS  with  these  gathered, 
-l- thronging  impressions  that  I 
went  to  this  interview  as  the  crown- 
ing experience  of  a  privileged  ex- 
ploration into  the  souls  of  a  great- 
hearted people.  In  company  with 
Commander  C   of  the  War  De- 
partment I  left  Paris  in  the  early 
afternoon  for  the  long  run  forward 
to  our  destination,  to  the  heart  of 
the  great  military  machine,  for  tho 
unique  privilege  of  conversing  fac? 
to  face  with  the  man  to  whom  a 
united  France  has  given  the  abso- 
lute direction  of  four  million  of  her 
soldiers,  in  perfect  faith  in  his 
genius  and  citizenship,  untormented 
by  personal  ambitions — the  colossal 
courage  that  from  Charleroi  to  the 
Marne  reorganized  an  army  in  re- 
treat, freed  militant  France  from 
political  tampering,  broke  general 
after  general,  division  commanders 
and  colonels  by  the  hundred,  per- 
sonal friends,  old  comrades  (bril- 
liant minds  faltering  for  a  moment 
in  face  of  the  actual  test)  ;  purged 
the  Fi-ench  army  of  the  necessarily  attendant  weaknesses  and  errors  of  democ- 
lacy — not  in  the  easy  space  of  months,  as  during  our  Civil  War,  but  in  a  few 
agonizing  weeks,  with  the  hot  breath  of  the  victorious  German  sweep  on  the  re- 
treating flanks;  and,  once  his  task  accomplished,  turned  at  the  Marne,  and, 
from  Belfort  to  Paris,  at  every  point  checked  or  drove  back  the  great  German 
military  machine  and  saved  democratic  civilization,  as  Charles  Martel  rolled 
hack  Saracen  invasion  and  kept  Europe  undefiled. 

We  arrived,  by  well-guarded  roads  and  past  vigilant  sentinels,  at  X — 
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before  a  modest,  three-.story  country  house 
with  a  meager  garden.  Once  there  an  air 
of  simplicity  pervaded  everything.  No 
sentries  were  without,  no  bustle  of  officers 
thronging  the  garden.  We  went  into  the 
inner  hall  before  we  met  an  orderly — a 
powerful,  leonine  figure  of  a  mountaineer, 
rather  a  concierge  than  a  guard.  No  one 
else  was  in  the  outer  hall — absolute  quiet 
and  calm  throughout  the  house,  unbroken 
save  for  the  low,  continual  murmur  of  offi- 
cers at  the  telephone  in  an  opposite  room, 
the  center  of  prodigious  activity,  where  at 
every  instant,  from  Switzerland  to  the 
coast,  messages  poured  in  from  every  sec- 
tor of  embattled  trench. 

I  had  but  a  short  five  minutes  to  wait. 
I  remember  Lieutenants  saying  to  me: 

"Remember  the  look  in  his  eyes — the 
eyes  especially  are  extraordinary." 

The  next  moment  I  was  signaled,  and, 
entering  a  library  in  the  back,  found  my- 
self in  the  presence  of  General  Jofl"re. 

I  had  at  once  the  impression  of  meet- 
ing the  simplest  and  most  approachable  of 
men.  Many  years  before  I  had  met  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  and  I  still  remember  the 
impression  that  he  made  upon  me  as  he 
came  into  the  room,  in  slippered  feet,  talk- 
ing to  me  as  naturally  as  though  he  were 
the  humblest  and  most  undistinguished  of 
citizens.  Yet  this  unconscious,  direct  se- 
renity, completely  devoid  of  the  dramatic 
magnetism  and  conscious  authority  one 
expects  to  find  in  greatness,  left  a  memory 
still  clear;  I  was  awed,  even  unaccounta- 
bly embarrassed,  in  the  presence  of  this 
simple,  great  man,  utterly  unconscious  of 
producing  an  effect. 

The  similarity  between  Jofl^re  and  Cleve- 
land struck  me  immediately,  not  only  in 
the  massive  quality  of  the  man's  physical 
force — something  implanted  and  immov- 
able about  the  attitudes  of  the  body- — but 
particularly  in  his  quiet  loftiness  of  vision, 
which  seemed  to  have  lifted  him  so  high 
in  the  temple  of  the  nation's  sanctified 
heroism  as  to  have  left  him  forgetful  of  self 
This  man  had  not  two  attitudes,  one  for  his  fam- 
ily and  his  intimate  friends  and  one  to  astound 
and  electrify  the  multitude.  I  found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  a  republican,  of  a  Cincinnatus,  a  man 
of  the  type  of  Grant  and  Lincoln,  sobered  by  respon- 
sibility, haunted  by  the  nation's  sorrows — a  type  of 
republican  such  as  nations  sometimes  find  in  the 
purity  of  their  youthful  strength,  rarely  in  the  mid- 
dle age  of  their  achievement.  I  do  not  intend  to 
idolize  him — that  would  be  a  most  offensive  thing 
to  him.  History  will  judge  later  the  qualities  of  his 
genius.  What  was  elevating  to  me  in  this  interview 
was  the  fact  that  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  product 
of  the  nation  itself.  There  was  nothing  of  the  war 
lord  about  him — of  the  dramatic  wielder  of  destinies 
that  sweeps  ahead  the  easily  tricked  popular  imagi- 
nation. He  was  not  the  great  man  as  the  people 
dramatically  imagine  greatness.  He  impressed  me 
as  a  man  made  great  by  circumstances  and  the 
capacity  of  a  nation  to  engender  great  men  in  its 
times  of  need — a  man  who  had  grown  and  would 
grow  in  vision,  as  Lincoln  grew.  I  felt  immediately 
the  calm,  untroubled  by  personal  considerations, 
which  possessed  him.  When  he  spoke  of  great  events 
and  great  sacrifices  there  was  a  reverence  in  his 
face  toward  the  responsibility  he  bore  which  one 
sees  on  the  face  of  a  child  approaching  religious 
mysteries.  I  should  say  that  he  was  above  all  a 
man  of  deep  reflection  and  unshaken  decision;  a  man 
so  possessed  with  the  one  result  sought  as  to  be  able 
to  surround  himself  with 
a  cabinet  of  brilliant,  au- 
dacious spirits  as  well  as 
those  who  build  slowly 
and  without  risk  —  to 
hear  and  weigh  each  con- 
flicting opinion,  to  ap- 
preciate each,  and  to 
take  his  decision  unemo- 
tionally. He  struck  me 
as  the  supreme  court  of 
common  sense.  Convers- 
ing with  him,  you  re- 
ceived the  feeling  that  he 
would  never  risk  all  on 
the  cast  of  a  die  or  put 
his  faith  in  sudden  in- 
spiration. He  is  out  to 
win,  to  risk  nothing; 
absolutely  relentless,  see- 
ing war  tactics  not  as  a 
conflict  of  genius  but  as 
an  irresistible  accelera- 
tion of  the  momentum 
of  great  bodies. 

His  full-face,  tradi- 
t  i  0  n  a  1  photograph  is 
fairly  characteristic. 


Joffre —  "a  Cincinnatus,  a  man  of  the  type  of  Grant  and 
Lincoln,"  strong,  massive,  humane — directs  his  "nibbling"  at  the  invader 


The  head  is  capacious  and  set  with  the  massive- 
ness  of  a  block;  the  eyebrows  and  gray  mustache 
heavy  and  overhanging.  The  eyes  are  indeed 
remarkable,  the  left  eyelid  slightly  drooping,  con- 
veying thereby  a  sense  of  the  oppressed  imagi- 
nation before  the  daily  spectacle  of  a  nation's  sor- 
row. He  looks  at  you  steadily  and  with  kindness, 
yet  there  is  in  the  look  something  detached,  a  sort 
of  spiritual  disembodiment,  the  soaring  gaze  of  one 
who  feels  himself  called  to  perform  a  staggering 
task — the  look,  I  imagine,  that  might  have  been  in 
the  eyes  of  the  inspired  and  simple  child  of  the  soil, 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  shouldeiie  are  strong,  the 
chest  thick,  and  the  body  inclined  to  corpulence. 
Large  as  these  proportions  are,  the  head  seems 
larger  in  comparison.  The  impression  is"  one  of 
massive  and  silent  streng^th.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
traditional  Latin  type:  eloquent,  mentally  rapid  and 
impassioned,  emotionally  mercurial.  He  is  neither 
nervous  nor  electric.  It  is  the  mind,  divorced  from 
the  tongue,  that  is  ceaselessly  at  work. 

Need  of  Military  Service  in  America 

RELYING  on  erroneous  reports,  I  said:   "I  am 
glad  you  speak  English." 
He  shook  his  head.    "No,  I  can  read  a  few  words 
wiih  difficulty,  that's  all;  though  I  passed  through 
your  country  over  thirty  years  ago  on  my  return 
from  Indo-China." 

Fortunately,  as  I  had  gone  to  school  in  France,  I 
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could  converse  with  him  in  his  own  lan- 
guage— a  fact  which  he  received  with 
pleasure. 

The  first  subject  which  we  discussed  was 
the  ever-present  one  in  my  mind,  democ- 
racy— fortunately  for  me,  for  it  was  an 
opening  which  found  an  instant  response. 

"General  Joffre,"  I  said,  "in  my  country 
we  stand  to-day  divided  into  two  distinct 
groups,  despite  all  the  ominous  warnings 
of  this  conflict.  First,  there  is  an  awak- 
ened group  which  has  peace  as  its  ulti- 
mate ideal  of  the  progress  of  civilization, 
but  which,  face  to  face  with  the  realities 
of  modern  history,  is  seeking  to  arouse  the 
country  to  the  necessity  of  military  prepa- 
ration ;  second,  a  group  of  convinced  ideal- 
ists who  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
an  army — in  fact,  the  very  confidence  of 
military  preparation — is  a  constant  incite- 
ment to  war.  Their  opposition  to  a  pro- 
gram of  defense  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  discipline  of  military  organization 
undermines  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
Many  a  time  I  have  wished  that  the  peace 
propagandists  could  have  been  here  to 
see  what  I  have  seen — the  democracy,  un- 
diminished and  unimpaired,  in  the  French 
army." 

"That  is  our  great  moral  resource,"  he 
said  instantly.  (When  he  speaks,  he 
speaks  slowly,  rather  seeking  his  words 
than  carried  away  by  the  sound  of  his  own 
words.)  "Where  a  nation  is  truly  repub- 
lican, I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger 
to  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  military 
preparation." 

He  stopped  for  a  moment  and  added: 
"It  is  not  simply  the  need  of  prepara- 
tion for  war,  but  the  need  of  self-disci- 
pline. In  a  republic  where  the  spirit  of 
individual  liberty  is  always  strong,  mili- 
tary service  gives  the  citizen  a  quality  of 
self-discipline  which  he  perhaps  needs  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others  as  well  as  to 
be  able  to  act  in  organized  bodies.  If  you 
have  the  dread  of  military  service  in  Amer- 
ica, it  may  be  because  you  are  looking  at  the  German 
ideal  rather  than  at  the  French.  The  art  of  war  is 
practically  the  same  everywhere;  the  same  general 
principles  are  taught  everywhere.  The  distinction 
between  the  French  army  and  the  German  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  conception  of  the  role  of  the  soldier. 
The  theory  of  the  Germans  is  to  make  of  the  soldier 
a  machine.  They  do  not  wish  him  to  think  for  him- 
self. By  their  discipline  of  fear  they  rob  him  of  in- 
itiative and  make  his  movements  absolutely  mechani- 
cal, entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  his  officer.  That  is 
why  they  must  attack  in  close  formation.  To  carry 
out  this  theory,  the  officer  class  has  been  made  into 
a  Brahmin  caste.  To  perpetuate  this  kind  of  feudal 
supremacy,  the  officer  does  not  converse  directly  with 
the  privates,  but  transmits  his  orders  through  the 
agency  of  an  intermediary  class — sergeants  and  cor- 
porals. You  have  been  to  the  front,  in  the  trenches 
and  in  the  camps.  You  must  have  seen  how  different 
it  is  with  us." 

"Nothing  has  impressed  me  more,"  I  answered, 
"than  your  spirit  of  fraternity.  In  fact,  if  I  had  not 
seen  its  practical  working  out,  I  might  believe,  as 
many  hasty  observers  must,  that  it  could  be  subver- 
sive of  discipline." 

"No,  no,"  he  took  up  warningly,  "that  is  not  so. 
Our  discipline  is  not  the  discipline  of  fear.  We  do 
everything  that  we  can  to  impress  the  necessity  of 
this  spirit  of  fraternity.  Our  soldiers  are  treated 
as  intelligent  human  beings,  capable  of  thinking  for 
themselves  in  great  crises.    Every  day  men  come 

from  the  ranks  into 
leadership.  The  private 
soldier  is  an  inexhausti- 
ble store  from  which  at 
necessity  we  can  replen- 
ish our  staff  of  officers. 
They,  in  turn,  are  taught 
that  their  soldiers  are 
their  children ;  nothing 
that  their  private  sol- 
diers need  or  desire  must 
be  indifferent  to  them; 
they  watch  over  their 
comforts  and  necessities, 
share  their  food  with 
them  and  endure  the 
same  hardships.  They 
live  together  as  a  great 
family.  When  we  make 
a  charge,  the  officer  leads 
his  men  always — no  one 
has  to  tell  him  that — 
and  he  does  not  need  to 
look  around  to  see  if  he 
is  followed." 

I  interrupted,  to  cite  to 
him  the  incident  of  my 
{Continued  on  page  22) 
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A SHORT  story,  say  the  winters  of  textbooks  and 
the  teachers  of  sophomores,  should  deal  with  but 
a  single  episode.  That  dictum  is  probably  true;  but 
it  admits  of  wider  interpretation  than  is  generally 
given  it.  The  teller  of  tales,  anxious  to  esc'Epe  from 
restriction,  but  not  avid  of  being  cast  into  the  outer 
darkness  of  the  taboo,  can  in  self-justification  be- 
come as  technical  as  any  lawyer.  The  phrase  "a 
single  episode"  is  loosely  worded.  The  rule  does  not 
specify  an  episode  in  one  man's  life;  it  might  be  in 
the  life  of  a  family,  or  a  State,  or  even  of  a  whole 
people.  In  that  case  the  action  might  cover  many 
lives.  It  is  a  way  out  for  those  who  have  a  story  to 
tell,  a  limit  to  tell  it  within,  but  who  do  not  wash  to 
embroil  themselves  too  seriously  with  the  august 
makers  of  the  rules. 

THE  time  was  1850,  the  place  that  long,  soft,  hot 
dry  stretch  of  blasted  desolation  known  as  the 
Humboldt  Sink.  T+ie  sun  stared,  the  heat  rose  in 
waves,  the  mirage  shimmered,  the  dust  devils  of 
choking  alkali  whirled  aloft  or  sank  in  suffocation 
on  the  hot  earth.  Thus  it  had  been  since  in  remote 
ages  the  last  drop  of  the  inland  sea  had  risen  into  a 
brazen  sky. 

But  this  year  had  bi'ought  something  new.  A 
track  now  led  across  the  desert.  It  had  sunk  deep 
into  the  alkali,  and  the  soft  edges  had  clo.sed  over  it 
like  snow,  so  that  the  wheel  marks  and  the  hoof 
marks  and  the  prints  of  men's  feet  looked  old. 
.Almost  in  a  straight  line  it  led  to  the  We.st.  Its 
perspective,  dwindling  to  nothingness,  corrected  the 
deceit  of  the  clear  air.  Without  it  the  cool,  tall  moun- 
tains looked  very  near.  But  when  the  eye  followed 
the  trail  to  its  vanishing,  then,  as  though  by  magic, 
the  ranges  drew  back,  and  before  them  defiled 
dreadful  forces  of  toil,  thir.st,  exhaustion,  and  de- 
spair. For  the  trail  was  marked.  If  the  wheel  ruts 
had  been  obliterated,  it  could  still  have  been  easily 
followed.  Abandoned  goods,  furniture,  stores; 
broken-down  wagons;  bloated  carcasses  of  oxen  or 
horses;  bones  bleached  white;  rattling  mummies  of 
dried  skin;  and  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  marked 
and  unmarked  graves — like  the  rout  of  an  army — 
like  the  spent  wash  of  a  wave  that  had  rolled  west- 
ward— these  in  double  rank  defined  the  road. 

The  buzzards  sailing  aloft  looked  down  on  the 
Humboldt  Sink  as  we  would  look  upon  a  relief  map. 
Near  the  center  of  the  map  a  tiny  cloud  of  white  dust 
crawled  slowly  forward.  The  buzzards  stooped  to 
poise  above  it. 

Two  ox  wagons  plodded  along.  A  squirrel — were 
such  a  creature  possible — would  have  stirred  dis- 
proportionately the  light  alkali  dust;  the  two  heavy 
wagons  and  the  shuffling  feet  of  the  beasts  raised  a 
cloud.  The  fitful  furnace  draft  carried  this  along 
at  the  slow  pace  of  the  caravan,  which  could  be  seen 
only  dimly,  as  through  a  dense  fog. 

The  oxen  were  in  distress.  Evidently  weakened  by 
starvation,  they  were  proceeding  only  with  the  great- 
est difficulty.  Their  tongues  were  out,  their  legs 
spread,  spa.smodically  their  eyes  rolled  back  to  show 
the  whites,  from  time  to  time  one  or  another  of  them 
uttered  a  strangled  moaning  bellow.  They  were  white 
with  the  powdery  dust,  as  were  their  yokes,  the 
wagons,  and  the  men  who  plodded  doggedly  along- 
side. Finally  they  stopped.  The  dust  eddied  by;  and 
thebla.Hting  sun  fell  upon  them. 

'    The  driver  of  the  leading  team  motioned  to  the 
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other.  They  huddled  in  the  scanty  shade  alongside 
the  first  wagon.  Their  red-rimmed,  inflamed  eyes 
looked  out  as  though  from  masks. 

The  one  who  had  been  bringing  up  the  rear  looked 
despairingly  toward  the  mountains. 

"We'll  never  get  there!"  he  cried. 

"Not  the  way  we  are  now,"  replied  the  other.  "But 
I  intend  to  get  there." 

"How?" 

"Leave  your  wagon,  Jim;  it's  the  heaviest.  Put 
your  team  on  here." 

"But  my  wagon  is  all  I've  got  in  the  world!"  cried 
the  other,  "and  we've  got  near  a  keg  of  water  yet! 
We  can  make  it!    The  oxen  are  pulling  all  right!" 

His  companion  turned  away  with  a  shrug,  then 
thought  better  of  it,  and  turned  back. 

"We've  thi'own  out  all  we  owned  except  bai'e  neces- 
sities," he  explained  patiently.  "Your  wagon  is  too 
heavy.  The  time  to  change  is  while  the  beasts  can 
still  pull." 

"But  I  refuse!"  cried  the  other;  "I  won't  do  it.  Go 
ahead  with  your  wagon.  I'll  get  mine  in.  John 
Gates,  you  can't  bulldoze  me." 

Gates  stared  him  in  the  eye. 

"Get  the  pail,"  he  requested  mildly. 

He  drew  water  from  one  of  the  kegs  slung  un- 
dei  neath  the  wagon's  body.  The  oxen,  smelling  it, 
strained  weakly,  bellowing.  Gates  slowly  and  care- 
fully swabbed  out  their  mouths,  permitted  them  each 
a  few  swallows,  rubbed  them  pityingly  between  the 
horns.  Then  he  proceeded  to  unyoke  the  four  beasts 
from  the  other  man's  wagon  and  yoked  them  to  his 
own.  Jim  started  to  say  something.  Gates  faced  him. 
Nothing  was  said. 

"Get  your  kit,"  Gates  commanded  briefly  after  a 
few  moments.  He  parted  the  hanging  canvas  and 
looked  into  the  wagon.  Built  to  transport  much 
freight,  it  was  nearly  empty.  A  young  woman  lay 
on  a  bed  spread  along  the  wagon  bottom.  She  seemed 
very  weak. 

"All  right,  honey?"  asktd  Gates  gently. 

She  stirred,  and  achieved  a  faint  smile. 

"It's  terribly  hot.  The  sun  strikes  through,"  she 
replied.   "Can't  we  let  some  air  in?" 

"The  dust  would  smother  you." 

"Are  we  nearly  theie?" 

"Getting  on  farther  every  minute,"  he  replied 
cheerfully. 

Again  the  smothering  alkali  rose  and  the  dust 
cloud  crawled. 

Four  hours  later  the  traveler  called  Jim  col- 
lapsed, face  downward.  The  oxen  stopped.  Gates 
lifted  the  man  by  the  shoulders.  So  exhausted  was 
he  that  he  had  not  the  strength  or  energy  to  spit 
forth  the  alkali  with  which  his  fall  had  caked  his 
open  mouth.  Gates  had  recourse  to  the  water  keg. 
After  a  little  he  hoisted  his  companion  to  the  front 
seat.  At  intervals  thereafter  the  lone  human  figure 
spoke  the  single  word  that  brought  his  team  to  an 
instantaneous  dead  stop.  His  first  care  was  then  the 
•woman,  next  the  man  clinging  to  the  front  seat,  the/i 
the  oxen.  Before  starting  he  clambered  to  the  top 
of  the  wagon  and  cast  a  long,  calculating  look  across 
the  de.solation  ahead.  Twice  he  even  further  re- 
duced the  meagei'  contents  of  the  wagon,  appraising 
each  article  long  and  doubtfully  before  discarding  it. 
About  mid-afternoon  he  said  abi-uptly: 

"Jim,  you've  got  to  walk." 

The  man  demurred  weakly,  with  a  touch  of  panic. 


"Every  ounce  counts.  It's  going  to  be  a  close 
shave.    You  can  hang  on  to  the  tail  of  the  wagon." 

Yet  an  hour  later  Jim,  for  the  fouith  time,  fell 
face  downward,  but  now  did  not  rise.  Gates,  going 
to  him,  laid  his  hand  on  his  head,  pushed  back  one 
of  his  eyelids,  then  knelt  for  a  full  half  minute, 
staring  straight  ahead.  Once  he  made  a  tentative 
motion  toward  the  nearly  empty  water  keg,  once  he 
started  to  raise  the  man's  shoulders.  The  move- 
ments were  inhibited.  A  brief  agony  cracked  the 
mask  of  alkali  on  his  countenance.  Then  stolidly, 
wearily  he  arose.  The  wagon  lurched  forward.  After 
it  had  gone  a  hundred  yards  and  was  well  under 
way  in  its  painful  forward  crawl.  Gates,  his  red- 
rimmed,  bloodshot  eyes  fixed  and  glazed,  drew  the 
revolver  from  its  holster  and  went  back. 

At  sundown  he  began  to  use  the  gad.  The  oxen 
were  trying  to  lie  down.  If  one  of  them  succeeded, 
it  would  never  again  arise.  Gates  knew  this.  He 
plied  the  long,  heavy  whip  in  both  hands.  Where  the 
lash  fell  it  bit  out  strips  of  hide.  It  was  character- 
istic of  the  man  that  though  heretofore  he  had  not 
in  all  this  day  inflicted  a  single  blow  on  the  suffering 
animals,  though  his  nostrils  widened  and  his  terrible 
red  eyes  looked  for  pity  toward  the  skies,  yet  now  he 
swung  mercilessly  with  all  his  strength. 

Dusk  fell,  but  the  hot  earth  still  radiated,  the 
powder  dust  rose  and  choked.  The  desert  dragged  at 
their  feet;  and  in  the  twilight  John  Gates  thought  to 
hear  mutterings  and  the  soft  sound  of  wings  over- 
head as  the  dread  spirits  of  the  wastes  stooped  low. 
He  had  not  stopped  for  nearly  two  hours.  This  was 
the  last  push;  he  must  go  straight  through  or  fail. 

And  when  the  gleam  of  the  river  answered  the 
gleam  of  the  starlight  he  had  again  to  rouse  his 
drained  energies.  By  the  brake,  by  directing  the 
wagon  into  an  obstruction,  by  voice  and  whip  he 
fought  the  frantic  beasts  back  to  a  moaning  stand- 
still. Then  pail  by  pail  he  fed  them  the  water  until 
the  danger  of  overdrinking  was  past.  He  parted  the 
curtains.  In  spite  of  the  noise  outside,  the  woman, 
soothed  by  the  bi  eath  of  cooler  air,  had  fallen  asleep. 

Sometime  later  he  again  parted  the  curtains. 

"We're  here,  honey,"  he  said;  "good  water,  good 
grass,  shade.  The  desert  is  past.  Wake  up  and  take 
a  little  coffee." 

She  smiled  at  him. 

"I'm  so  tired." 

"We're  going  to  rest  here  a  spell." 

She  drank  the  coffee,  ate  some  of  the  food  he 
brought  her,  thrust  back  her  hair,  breathed  deep  of 
the  cooling  night. 

"Where's  Jim?"  she  asked  at  last. 

"Jim  got  very  tired,"  he  said.   "Jim's  asleep." 

THREE  months  later.  The  western  slant  of  the 
Sierras  just  where  the  cafion  clefts  begin  to 
spread  into  foothills.  On  a  flat  near — too  near — the 
stream  bed  was  a  typical  placer-mining  camp  of  the 
day.  That  is,  three  or  four  large  rough  buildings  in 
a  row,  twenty  or  thirty  log  cabins  scattered  without 
order,  and  as  many  tents. 

The  whole  population  was  gathered  interestedly 
in  the  large.st  structure,  which  was  primarily  a  dance 
hall.  Ninety-five  per  cent  were  men.  of  whom  the 
majority  were  young  men.  A  year  ago  the  percent- 
age would  have  l)een  nearer  one  huntlred,  but  now  a 
certain  small  coterie  of  women  had  drifted  in,  most 
of  them  with  a  keen  eye  for  prosperity.   The  red  or 
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blue  shirt,  the  nondescript  hat  and  the  high,  mud- 
caked  boots  of  the  miner  preponderated.  Here  and 
there  in  the  crowd,  however,  stood  a  man  dressed  in 
the  height  of  fashion.  There  seemed  no  middle 
ground.  These  latter  were  either  the  professional 
gamblers,  the  lawyers  or  the  promoters. 

A  trial  was  in  progress,  to  which  all  paid  deep  at- 
tention. Two  men  disputed  the  ownership  of  a  cer- 
tain claim.  Their  causes  were  repi'esented  by  ornate 
individuals  whose  evident  zest  in  the  legal  battle 
was  not  measured  by  prospective  fees.  Nowhere  in 
the  domain  and  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  law 
has  technicality  been  so  valued,  has  the  game  of  the 
courts  possessed  such  intellectual  interest,  has  sub- 
stantial justice  been  so  uncertain  as  in  the  California 
of  the  early  fifties.  The  lawyer  could  spread  him- 
self unhampered;  and  these  were  so  doing. 

In  the  height  of  the  proceedings  a  man  entered 
from  outside  and  took  his  position  leaning  against  the 
rail  of  the  jury  box.  That  he  was  a  stranger  was 
evident  from  the  glances  of  curiosity  cast  in  his  di- 


"We  have,"  replied  the  lank  foreman.  "We  award 
that  the  claim  belongs  to  neither  and  be  declared 
vacant." 

At  the  words  the  stranger  in  the  doorway  disap- 
peared. Two  minutes  later  the  advance  guard  of 
the  rush  that  had  comprehended  the  true  meaning  of 
the  verdict  found  the  white  oak  tree  in  possession 
of  a  competent  individual  with  a  ]-evolving  pistol  and 
a  humorous  eye. 

"My  location  notice,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  call- 
ing attention  to  a  paper  freshly  attached  by 
wooden  pegs. 

"  'Honey-bug  claim,'  "  they  read,  "  'John  Gates'," 
and  the  usual  phraseology. 

"But  this  is  a  swindle,  an  outrage!"  cried  one  ol 
the  erstwhile  owners. 

"If  so  it  was  perpetrated  by  your  own  courts," 
said  Gates  crisply.  "I  am  within  my  rights,  and  I 
propose  to  defend  them." 

Thus  John  Gates  and  his  wife,  now  strong  and 
hearty,  became  members  of  this  community.   His  in- 


porch ;  better  stables ;  more  fences ;  the  gradual  .shap- 
ing from  the  wilderness  of  a  home — these  absorbed 
his  surplus.  As  a  matter  of  business  he  worked  with 
pick  and  shovel  until  he  had  proved  the  Honey-bug 
hopeless,  then  he  started  a  ftore  on  credit.  Therein 
he  sold  everything  from  hats  to  .42-caliber  whisky. 
To  it  he  brought  the  same  overflowing  play  spirit 
that  had  fashioned  his  home. 

"I'm  making  a  very  good  living,"  he  answered  a 
question,  "that  is,  if  I'm  not  particular  how  well  I 
live,"  and  he  laughed  his  huge  laugh. 

HE  WAS  very  popular.  Presently  they  elected  him 
sheriff".  He  gained  this  high  office  fundamentally 
of  course  by  reason  of  his  courage  and  decision  of 
character;  but  the  immediate  and  visible  causes  were 
the  Epi.sode  of  the  Frazzled  Mule,  and  the  Epi.sode  of 
the  Frying  Pan.  The  one  inspired  respect;  the  other 
amusement. 

The  freight  company  used  many  pack  and  draft 
animals.  One  day  one  of  its  mules  died.  The  mozo  in 


"H'e'll  never  get  there?"  cried  Jim,  looking  despairingly  toward  the  mountains.     "Not  the  way  we  are  now,  "  replied  Gates.     "But  I  intend  to  get  there" 


rection.  He  was  tall,  strong,  young,  bearded,  with  a 
roving,  humorous,  bold  eye. 

The  last  word  was  spoken.  A  rather  bewildered- 
looking  jury  filed  out.  Ensued  a  wait.  The  jury 
came  back.  It  could  not  agree;  it  wanted  informa- 
tion. Both  lawyers  supplied  it  in  abundance.  The 
foreman,  who  happened  to  be  next  the  rail  against 
which  the  newcomer  was  leaning,  cast  on  him  a 
quizzical  eye. 

"Stranger,"  said  he,  "mout  you  be  able  to  make 
head  er  tail  of  all  that  air?" 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  plumb  distracted  to  know  what  to  do;  and 
dear  knows  we  all  want  to  git  shet  of  this  job. 
Thar's  a  badger  fight — " 

"Where  is  this  claim  anyway?" 

"Right  adown  the  road.  Location  notice  is  on  the 
first  white  oak  you  come  to.    Cain't  miss  her." 

"If  I  were  you,"  said  the  stranger  after  a  pause, 
"I'd  just  declare  the  claim  vacant.  Then  neither 
side  would  win." 

AT  THIS  moment  the  jury  rose  to  retire  again. 
The  stranger  unobtrusively  gained  the  attention 
of  the  clerk  and  from  him  begged  a  sheet  of  paper. 
On  this  he  wrote  rapidly;  then  folded  it,  and  moved 
to  the  outer  door,  against  the  jamb  of  which  he 
took  his  position.  Aftei'  another  and  shorter  wait, 
the  jury  returned. 

"Have  you  agreed  on  your  veidict,  gentlemen?" 
iiKluired  Iho  judge. 


tentioji  had  been  to  pioceed  to  Sacramento.  An 
incident  stopped  him  here. 

The  Honey-bug  claim  might  or  might  not  be  a  good 
placer  mine — time  would  show;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  wonderful  location.  Below  the  sloping 
bench  on  which  it  stood  the  country  fell  away  into 
the  brown  heat  haze  of  the  lowlands,  a  curtain  that 
could  lift  before  a  north  wind  to  reveal  a  land- 
scape magnificent  as  a  kingdom.  Spreading  white 
oaks  gave  shade,  a  spring  sang  from  the  side  hill  on 
which  grew  lofty  pines,  and  back  to  the  east  rose 
the  dark  or  glittering  Sierras.  The  meadow  behind 
was  gay  with  mariposa  lilies,  melodious  with  bees  and 
birds,  aromatic  with  the  mingled  essences  of  tarweed, 
lad's-love,  and  the  pines.  At  this  happy  elevation  the 
sun  lay  warm  and  caressing,  but  the  air  tasted  cool. 

"I  could  love  this,"  said  the  woman. 

"You'll  have  a  chance,"  said  John  Gates,  "for  when 
we've  made  our  pile,  we'll  always  keep  this  to  come 
back  to." 

At  first  they  lived  in  the  wagon,  which  they  drew 
up  under  one  of  the  trees,  while  the  oxen  recuperated 
and  grew  fat  on  the  abundant  grasses.  Then  in 
spare  moments  John  Gates  began  the  construction  of 
a  house.  He  was  a  man  of  tremendous  energy,  but 
also  of  many  activities.  The  days  were  not  long 
enough  for  him.  In  him  was  the  true  ferment  of 
constructive  civilization.  Instinctively  he  reached 
out  to  modify  his  surroundings.  A  house;  then  a 
picket  fence,  split  from  the  living  trees;  an  irriga- 
tion ditch;  a  garden  spot;  fiuit  trees;  vines  over  the 


chaige  of  the  corrals  dragged  the  carcass  to  the 
superintendent's  office.  That  individual  cursed  twice; 
once  at  the  mule  for  dying,  and  once  at  the  mozo 
for  being  a  fool.  At  nightfall  another  mule  died. 
This  time  the  mozo,  mindful  of  his  berating,  did  not 
deliver  the  body,  but  conducted  the  superintendent 
to  see  the  sad  remains. 

"Bury  it,"  ordered  the  superintendent  disgustedly. 
Two  mules  at  .$.350 — quite  a  loss. 

But  next  morning  another  had  died;  fairly  an 
epidemic  among  mules.  This  caixass  also  was  or- 
dered buried.  And  at  noon  a  fourth.  The  superin- 
tendent on  his  way  to  view  the  defunct  ran  across 
John  Gates. 

"Look  here,  John,"  queried  he,  "do  you  know  any- 
thing about  mules?" 

"Considerable,"  admitted  Gates. 

"Well,  come  .see  if  you  can  tel!  me  what's  killing 
ours  off"." 

They  contemplated  the  latest  victim  of  thi' 
epidemic. 

"Seems  to  be  something  that  swells  them  up," 
ventured  the  superintendent  after  a  while. 

John  Gates  said  nothing  for  some  time.  Then  sud- 
denly he  snatched  his  pistol  and  leveled  it  at  the 
shrinking  mozo. 

"Produce  tho.se  three  mules!"  he  roared,  "mucho 
pronto,  too!"  To  the  bewildered  superintendent  he 
explained.  "Don't  you  see?  This  is  the  same  old 
original  mule.  He  ain't  never  been  buried  at  all. 
They've  been  stealing       (Continued  on  qm'J''  2^') 
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Folks  called  the  new  plan 
center  of  the  picture)  and  the 


I WENT  to  Daj-ton  to  see  a  new  thing — 
an    American    city    run    by    a  business 
manager  under  a  board  of  citizen  directors. 
My   curiosity    to  see 

the  general  manager  of   

a  city  was  deep.  I  won- 
dered what  sort  of  a 
man  this  pioneer  in  the 
new  American  profes- 
sion —  general  manager 
of  cities — would  be.  How 
closely  had  Dayton's 
board  hewn  to  the  pur- 
pose? Had  they  got  a 
manager  or  had  they 
hired  a  politician? 
Would  I  be  greeted  by 
the  good  -  fellow  type, 
with  a  fine  breast  for 
badges  and  a  taste 
for  postprandial  achieve- 
ment, or  would  he  be 
thinking  about  business? 
He  occupied  a  position 
new  in  American  life:  a 
man  who  could  sit  in  a 
city  hall  in  an  ambitious 
city  and  say  to  a  police- 
man "Go!"  and  know 
that  he  went;  who  could 
fire    a    sewer  inspector 

without  even  asking  what  ward  he  had  been  selected 
from;  who  could  discharge  the  chief  of  police,  the 
superintendent  of  waterworks,  the  engineer,  the 
treasurer;  who  was,  in  fact,  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, as  free  to  act  as  though  he  had  been 
managing  a  railroad  or  an  automobile  factory;  who 
did  not  have  to  answer  to  any  ward  organization  or 
any  political  party. 

When  I  entered  the  door  bearing  the  black  letters 
"City  Manager,"  I  found  an  outer  room  full  of 
clerical  activity.  No  one  was  loafing.  A  young  man 
left  his  desk  and  came  briskly  to  ask  what  I  wanted. 
He  moved  rapidly,  like  one  whose  work  is  cut  out  for 
the  day.  He  had  the  courtesy  of  one  trained  in 
civilized  business  manners.  After  suitable  cross- 
examination  he  said  I  could  see  the  city  manager 
for  a  very  brief  period  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
Then  he  went  back  to  work.  It  was  a  businesslike- 
atmosphere.  There  were  no  loafers,  no  hangers-on, 
no  cuspidors  with  indifferent  marksmen  making  a 
record  all  over  the  place.  The  atmosphere  was  not 
tainted  by  the  reckless  use  of  disinfectant,  that  last 
refuge  of  the  lazy,  unregulated  janitor  whose  job 
depends  upon  his  cunning  at  the  polls. 

In  twenty  minutes  I  was  talking  to  a  lean,  sharp- 
eyed  man,  City  Manager  H.  M.  Waite.  I  had  seen 
his  type  before.  I  had  seen  men  like  him  looking 
over  blue  prints  of  steel  engineers  in  construction 
camps  or,  dressed  in  khaki,  lugging  engineers'  links 
across  desert  lands,  or  directing  the  construction  of 
bridges  across  mountain  chasms  or  straightening  a 
railroad  or  opening  a  mine.  But  it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  run  across  that  type  bossing  a  job  which 
is  usually  held  by  a  politician.  Manager  Waite  has 
none  of  the  political  nuvoir-faire.  He  isn't  a  "mixer." 
He  didn't  wring  my  hand  or  massage  my  elbow,  and 
he  .showed  the  well-restrained  but  consuming  anxiety 
of  a  busy  man  to  get  rid  of  me. 

When  he  began  talking  about  his  work  he  warmed 
up.  It  is  his  second  political  job.  He  is  about  forty 
years  old  and  has  been,  among  other  things,  a  civil 
engineer  and   a   railroad   division  superintendent. 
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'un-American"  and  "undemocratic,  "  but  City  Manager  Waite  {the  man  standing  in  the 
Dayton  Commissioners  believe  that  the  city-manager  plan  has  passed  the  experimental  stage 


One  of  his  recent  positions  was  as  managing  expert 
of  a  great  mine  in  Virginia.  Then  a  friend  of  his 
was  elected  to  a  responsible  position  in  Cincinnati. 
He  wanted  some  one  to  help  straighten  out  the  engi- 
neering difficulties  of  that  city  and  Mr.  Waite  ac- 
cepted the  task.  In  a  few  months  he  discovered  that 
he  wasn't  going  to  be  free  to  work  out  the  things 
that  he  desired,  because  he  could  not  control  the  per- 
sonnel of  his  organization.  He  could  not  hire  his 
own  assistants — politics  had  to  be  considered. 

Dayton  Is  Making  Good 

MR.  WAITE  was  getting  ready  to  go  back  to  work 
for  a  corporation  when  the  Dayton  opportunity 
arrived.  He  already  had  seen  far  enough  into  public 
work  to  realize  what  a  wonderful  chance  for  im- 
provement belonged  to  the  man  who  could  go  to  work 
for  a  city  and  be  allowed  a  free  hand  to  apply  to 
public  work  the  standard  demanded  by  business  life. 
He  was  so  attracted  by  the  idea  of  pioneering  this 
effort  that  he  sold  his  services  to  Dayton  for  .$12,500 
a  year,  although  he  might  have  had  $1.5,000  in  pri- 
vate life.  And  thus  he  started  upon  the  uncharted 
sea  of  municipal  managership.  After  eighteen  months 
of  it  he  believes  that  a  city  government  planned  by 
efficiency  experts  and  conducted  along  modern  busi- 
ness lines  will  endure,  and  Dayton's  business  men 
agree  that  this  fact  has  been  abundantly  established. 

And  the  big  thing  is  not  in  the  fact  that  within 
the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  new  system  Dayton 
decreased  her  debt  $71,045  and  increased  her  assets 
$407,324,  without  increasing  her  taxation;  it  is  in 
the  fact  that  she  has  in  addition  to  these  financial 
advances  doubled  her  public  service,  without  increas- 
ing her  budget  over  that  in  vogue  under  the  old 
system.  She  has  done  this  by  doubling  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  dollars  expended  by  the  city  government. 

Before  the  devastating  Ohio  River  flood  came  to 
Dayton  in  1913  there  had  been  some  movement  in  the 
direction  of  the  city-manager  plan,  but  sentiment 
was  not  aroused.    The  effort  was  in  its  propagative 


stage  when  the  flood  arrived  and  disclosed  the 
fact  that  Dayton's  city  government  was  largely 
"without  form  and  void."  Its  archaic  system 
had  pursued  its  expensive 
way  to  the  complete  sat- 
isfaction of  the  political 
officeholders,  experts  in 
gaining  election  but  pro- 
ficient in  nothing  el.se. 

Dayton's  was  the 
usual  type  of  American 
city  government  where 
men  who  had  no  particu- 
lar qualification  in  any 
line,  and  whom  no  busi- 
ness corporation  would 
have  employed  on  a  basis 
of  merit,  were  elected  by 
the  political-ward  system 
to  run  the  intricate  af- 
fairs of  the  city. 

When  the  flood  came 
the  so-called  governm.ent 
broke  down  at  every 
point  of  strain.  The 
fierce  problems  of  the 
hour  found  no  adminis- 
trative capacity  at  the 
City  Hall.  The  head  of 
department  of  public 
safety  was  helpless. 
These  oflficeholders  knew  how  to  manage  a  political 
campaign,  how  to  build  out  of  public  patronage  ap- 
parently an  unbreakable  machine  for  the  perpetua- 
tion in  office  of  practical  politicians,  but  they  could 
not  manage  a  flood. 

When  the  situation  was  at  a  crisis  Mr.  Patterson, 
the  head  of  a  great  Dayton  factory,  volunteered  to 
take  charge  of  the  relief  work.  He  turned  loose  upon 
the  situation  a  force  trained  in  efficiency  methods. 
The  practical  politician  stepped  back.  It  wasn't  his 
game.  The  men  trained  to  get  big  results  without 
waste  by  use  of  brains  and  energy  organized  the 
work,  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  saved  human  life, 
protected  the  sick  and  injured  in  hospitals  which 
were  hastily  but  efficiently  established,  brought  sal- 
vage to  property,  and,  under  the  dire  spur  of  the 
hour's  need,  accomplished  results  that  were  regarded 
as  miraculous. 

Then  the  people  said:  "Why  can't  we  have  this 
sort  of  efficiency  in  our  city  government  every  day?" 

It  was  an  hour  that  shook  the  Dayton  citizen  out 
of  the  ordinary  inertia  that  had  made  municipal  gov- 
ernment such  a  picnic  for  the  practical  politicians. 
The  demand  for  businesslike  methods,  accentuated  by 
the  calamity,  sidetracked  the  politician.  The  plan 
to  go  into  the  market  of  the  world's  capable  men  and 
employ  a  manager  for  Dayton,  just  as  Dayton's  big- 
gest corporations  do  for  themselves,  was  stated 
boldly.  The  politician  who  raised  his  hitherto  com- 
pelling voice  to  yell:  "What?  Go  out  of  town  to  get 
some  one  to  run  us?  What  are  we  here  for?"  re- 
ceived no  attention.  His  prestige  was  gone — buried 
with  other  wreckage  of  the  flood. 

So  Dayton  sent  a  committee  abroad  to  study  mu- 
nicipal government.  In  a  few  months  she  had 
adopted  a  report  and  was  writing  a  charter  which 
provided  for  "a  competent,  experienced,  trained,  and 
capable  person,  selected  on  account  of  his  peculiar 
fitness  and  ability  to  handle  the  affairs  of  the  city." 

This  man  was  to  be  chosen  by  a  board  of  five 
citizens  elected  at  large  by  the  people.  Then  this 
grim  thing  was  tossed  as  a  challenge  to  the  poli- 
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ticians  who  had  been  wont  to  regard  Dayton  as  their 
personal  snap:  "Party  politics  are  eliminated;  no 
party  designations  will  appear  on  the  ballot." 

To  correct  any  accidents  of  popular  will  the  char- 
ter commission  provided  that  a  recall  election  might 
be  held  on  any  or  all  members  of  the  commission  or 
on  the  city  manager,  upon  a  petition  of  25  per  cent 
of  the  registered  voters. 

There  it  was.  Just  as  simple  and  clean-cut  as  a 
modern  business  proposition. 

The  commission  was  not  to  be  limited  in  the  amount 
it  should  pay  the  city  manager.  The  members  were 
told  to  get  the  right  man  and  pay  the  price,  and  turn 
over  to  him  the  job  of  managing  Dayton.  Their 
powers  over  him  were  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
ordinary  board  of  directors  over  a  general  manager. 
They  were  to  give  whatever  time  should  be  necessary 
to  receive  his  reports,  canvass  the  situation  with  him, 
and  adopt  needed  ordinances. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  spend  about  a  half  day 
each  week  looking  after  the  duties  of  their  trustee- 
ship as  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Dayton.  They 
are  all  high-class  men,  who  could  not  have  been 
secured  to  give  their  full  time  to  Dayton's  business, 
but  who  are  willing  to  give  sufficient  time  to  serve 
on  the  board  and  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of 
government. 

The  city  gets  the  benefit  of  high-class  business 
judgment  at  a  nominal  salary  of  $1,200  foi-  each  com- 
missioner, except  the  one  who  receives  the  largest 
vote.  By  virtue  of  this  he  is  called  the  mayoi-  and 
has  the  ornamental  duties  of  that  formal  title  and 
an  addition  of  .$300  to  his  salary. 

The  whole  city,  shocked  out  of  the  usual  mass  in- 
difference to  community  welfare  by  a  common  calam- 
ity, adopted  the  new  charter  without  delay.  To  all 
the  frantic  and  specious  pleading  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  "un-American"  and  "undemocratic,"  the 
real  expert  students  who  had  written  the  charter  re- 
plied with  careful  logic  that  since  the  source  of 
power  still  rested  with  the  electorate,  there  was  no 


perversion  of  the  real  principles  of  democracy.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  Dayton  people  had  been  depriv- 
ing themselves  of  the  actual  substance  of  free  gov- 
ernment by  allowing  a  lot  of  self-seeking  politicians 
to  misuse  the  functions  of  democracy  and  to  unload 
on  Dayton  a  system  that  had  produced  a  mini- 
mum result  at  a  maximum  cost,  and  that  had 
failed  utterly  in  an  hour  which  demanded  strong 
government. 

The  propaganda  of  the  writers  of  this  charter  was 
astonishingly  able  and  conclusive,  but  the  American 
thing  that  won  was  not  the  studied  logic  of  the  effi- 
ciency experts.  It  was  the  determination  of  the 
awakened  people  of  Dayton  to  secure  a  government 
that  would  fulfill  honestly  and  without  economic 
waste  the  reconstruction  duties  that  followed  the 
flood.  They  knew  the  old  haphazard  political  sys- 
tem would  not  do  it.  It  was  a  great  American 
community  rising  above  political  confusion  and 
false  prejudice  to  modern  method.  It  was  an  indi- 
cation of  what  the  people  might  do  for  themselves 
always  if  they  could  keep  awake. 

The  Voice  of  a  New  Generation 

WITHOUT  the  flood  Dayton  doubtless  would  not 
have  risen  to  the  new  system,  but  after  eighteen 
or  more  months  of  trial  a  majority  of  Dayton's  busi- 
ness men  declare  that  even  at  that  the  new  govern- 
ment is  worth  the  price. 

In  talking  to  Manager  Waite,  and  later  to  some  of 
the  members  of  the  commission,  I  was  struck  by  an 
entirely  new  quality  in  public  life.  They  did  not  use 
any  political  rhetoric  on  me.  Not  once  during  the 
several  hours  I  spent  with  various  members  of  the 
new  government  did  one  of  them  rhapsodize  about  his 
duty  to  the  "peepul."  Not  one  of  them  volunteered 
the  information  that  be  was  honest.  Not  one  of  them 
indulged  in  political  ecstasy  of  any  sort,  but  they  dis- 
played a  technical  mastery  of  municipal  problems. 
They  took  it  for  granted  that  they  were  going  to  be 


given  credit  for  good  intentions  and  were  entitled  to 
no  especial  credit  for  being  honest. 

It  was  as  a  new  generation  speaking — a  generation 
accustomed  to  scientific  method.  They  are  hampered 
by  no  political  complications  and  do  not  talk  as  cru- 
saders. They  are  not  seeking  to  do  showy  things. 
Manager  Waite  creates  the  impression  that  no  tem- 
porary reaction  of  public  sentiment  will  drive  him  to 
cover.  He  will  go  straight  on  managing  the  affairs 
of  Dayton  with  business  proficiency  and  with  the 
courage  of  inconspicuous  effort  so  long  as  he  is  kept 
on  the  job. 

Not  only  Mr.  Waite  but  the  five  commissioners 
believe  that  the  city-manager  plan  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage  in  Dayton.  While  effort  will  be 
made — in  fact,  some  effort  already  has  been  made — 
to  go  back  to  the  old  system,  so  long  as  he  can  keep 
the  community  interested  in  the  experiment  the  com- 
munity will  indorse  the  new  system. 

If  the  voters  of  the  community  lose  interest  in 
their  government  to  the  extent  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  allow  practical  politicians  again  to  run  the 
city,  the  splendid  efficiency  of  the  present  hour  will 
greatly  decrease,  because  no  system  of  govern- 
ment, however  capable  of  good  results,  can  work 
itself. 

Bad  men  or  incapable  men  will  make  bad  govern- 
ment out  of  any  system.  However,  the  city-manager 
plan  discourages  political  organization.  Its  direct- 
primary  nomination,  prohibition  of  party  politics,  its! 
recall,  its  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  all  rob  the  political-boss  sys- 
tem of  any  guarantee  of  permanency,  such  as  was 
possible  under  the  old  method. 

The  city  managei-'s  organization  is  divided  into 
five  departments  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  heads  of  these  depai'tments.  He  may 
employ  and  discharge  at  will.  The  control  which 
he  exercises  over  all  these  departments  is  absolute 
so  far  as  the  selection  of  officials  and  employees  goes. 
The  commission  is  {Continued  on  page  28) 


THE  big  man's  bulk  filled  suddenly  the  yard  ^ 
door  of  the  lean-to,  where  the  thin  man  and 
his  daughter  were  having  their  supper.  There 
was  a  great  fear  in  the  big  man's  eyes,  and 
his  heavy,  mobile  lips  worked  now  and  then  as 
if  they  held  back  tremendous  things.   His  coat  hung 
open,  and  his  shirt,  unbuttoned  at  the  top,  dragged 
apart  as  if,  under  the  pressure  of  the  great,  stoop- 
ing shoulders,  some  part  of  his  hairy  chest  had 
fallen  away. 

The  thin  man  glanced  toward  his  own  coat  hang- 
ing on  a  nail  on  the  wall,  as  if  he  felt  that,  in  the 
presence  of  a  guest,  he  should  sup  more  fully  clad 
with  his  daughter. 

_  "Nevah  mind,"  said  the  big  man,  and  sat  down 
heavily  in  the  chair  which  he  drew  with  a  scraping 
noise  across  the  rough  board  floor  to  the  side  of  the 
table. 

The  thin  man's  daughter  rose  to  bring  him  a  plate. 

"Nevah  mind,  Maria,"  he  said  again  dully. 

The  thin  man  and  his  daughter  realized  that  their 
guest  had  come  on  business  bigger  than  that  of 
eating. 

"Zeb,"  said  the  giant,  leaning  his  elbows  on  the 
table  so  that  it  creaked,  "they've  got  me." 

The  little  man  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  Zeb  had 
sparse,  ashy-colored  hair,  and  neither  his  face  nor 
his  eyes  showed  richness  of  coloring. 

"What  you  mean,  Ben?"  he  asked. 

"They've  got  it  on  me  fob  the  Piggott  killing,"  an- 
swered the  other. 

He  spoke  as  if  according  to  program,  doing  some- 
thing on  which  he  had  decided  beforehand.  Only, 
when  he  mentioned  the  murder,  he  took  a  little  deeper 
breath  than  usual. 

"Land  sakes!"  exclaimed  Maria,  who  was  such  a 
duplicate  of  her  father  that  anybody  hearing  her 
would  have  known  that  her  emotion  went  no  deeper 
than  her  throat. 

Zeb  poised  a  piece  of  liver,  draped  with  onions,  on 
his  knife  midway  between  his  plate  and  his  mouth. 

"What  you  talking  about?"  he  asked  in  his  nasal 
tone. 

THE  big  man  .struck  the  table  with  his  right  fist 
so  that  even  Maria  blinked  her  eyes. 
"I  mean  jus'  what  I  say,"  he  declared  in  the  same 
cut-and-dried  following  of  his  schedule.  "They've 
got  it  on  me  fob  the  murdah  of  Fred  Piggott.  And 
you  and  I  been  good  neighbors  all  our  lives.  We've 
(lone  things  fob  each  other.    Ain't  we?" 

"I  reckon  you've  done  more  fob  me  than  I  fob 
you,"  said  Zeb. 

"Then,"  continued  the  big  man,  "now's  the  time  lo 
even  uy}.    I  want  you  to  di-ivc  me  to  the  station.  I've 
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got  to  git  away.  It's  twenty-one  miles,  and  you 
know  my  horse  ain't  good  fob  any  such  work  over 
these  roads.   We've  got  four  hours  to  make  it." 

The  little  man  put  down  his  knife  with  its  liver 
and  onions,  pushed  away  bis  plate,  and  thought  a 
few  moments.    Finally  he  inquired : 

"Ben  Dixon,  did  you  kill  Fred  Piggott?" 

Dixon's  eyes  blazed  and  bis  whole  great  form  be- 
came rigid. 

"No,  I  didn't!"  he  said  roughly. 

The  little  man  smiled. 

"  'Course,"  he  observed  wisely,  "you'd  say  that 
anyway." 

Dixon's  shoulders  sagged  again. 
"Mebbe  I  would,"  he  agreed. 

"And  you  want  me  to  drive  you  to  the  station — to 
help  you  git  away — to  git  myself  mixed  up  in  this?" 
inquired  Zeb,  as  if  he  asked  the  price  of  cattle. 

"The  big  man  struck  the  table  a  second  time. 

"You  got  to!"  he  said.  "You  got  to  take  me  that 
twenty-one  miles!  There's  my  wife  and  the  three 
children.   You  got  to!" 

The  little  man  deliberated.  Maria  rose  and  went 
out  to  the  front  part  of  the  house. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  Zeb  directed. 

It  was  an  evening  in  early  spring.  The  sun  had 
fallen  below  the  rim  of  the  mountains,  and  the  air 
in  the  lean-to  was  chilly.  He  went  over  to  the  wall 
and  took  down  his  coat  and  put  it  on.  Dixon  re- 
garded him  silently.  He  resumed  his  place  at  the 
table. 

"Go  ahead,"  he  directed  again. 

"Somebody  killed  Fred  Piggott  at  two  o'clock  this 
aftahnoon,"  the  big  man  took  up  the  story  in  his 
methodical  tone.  "It  was  down  at  his  cidah  mill  in 
the  orchard.  He  and  whoever  killed  him  had  been 
drinking  cidah  and  whisky.  He  was  shot — with 
my  gun." 

The  little  man  betrayed  bis  first  real  emotion  since 
Dixon  had  come  in.  He  began  to  look  a  trifle  un- 
sympathetic. 

"And  they  found  an  old  hat  of  mine  there,"  pur- 
sued Dixon — "an  old  hat  with  my  name  wrote  on  it 
— an  old  hat  that  I  ain't  wore  since  last  summah." 

He  paused  and  let  his  l)urning  eyes  play  on  the 
hard  eyes  of  the  little  man. 

"Now,"  he  concluded  desperately,  "don't  that  beat 
tbundah?" 

"If  you  didn't  kill  liim,"  said  Zel)  with  a  judicial 
air,  "who  did?" 


"I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care!"  replied 
•        Dixon   quickly.     "Somebody  killed  him,  and 
killed  him  so  as  to  lay  it  on  me.     And  the 
thing  that  makes  me  run  is  that  I  can't  tell 
'em  where  I  was  at  two  o'clock  this  aftahnoon. 
I  can  tell  'em,  but  they  won't  believe  it.   I  was  tired 
out,  and  I  was  asleep  in  my  barn.    They  wouldn't 
believe  that — would  they?" 

"No,"  agreed  the  other  slowly;  "I  don't  reckon 
they  would." 

The  big  man  sighed  heavily. 

"Then  I've  got  to  go,"  he  concluded,  "and  you've 
got  to  take  me.    Your  two  horses  can  make  it." 

Zeb  got  up  and  went  to  the  window,  where  he  stood, 
his  back  to  Dixon,  looking  out  at  the  black  shadows 
of  the  mountains. 

"Will  you  do  it?"  asked  Dixon. 

Zeb  did  not  answer. 

"We  been  awful  good  neighbors,"  the  other  took  it 
up  again;  "and  you  jus'  said  I'd  done  a  lot  mo'e  foh 
you  than  you  evah  did  foh  me." 

THE  little  man  still  stared  at  the  blackness  of  the 
mountains.  The  big  man  slipped  a  revolver  out  of 
his  hip  pocket  and  laid  it  on  the  table  before  him. 

"Zeb  Sparkraan,"  he  said  in  a  new  tone,  "turn 
around  and  look  here." 

Zeb  turned.  When  he  saw  the  revolver,  his  nos- 
trils distended  once. 

"Will  you  do  it?"  the  big  man  repeated. 
The  little  man  licked  his  lips  and  swallowed  hard. 
"I  ain't  afraid  of  your  pistol,  Ben,"  he  said,  "but 
we  been  good  neighbors  all  our  lives."    He  looked 
the  big  man  in  the  eyes  one  brief  moment,  and  ended: 
"And  I  reckon  I'll  do  it." 

"All  right,"  said  Dixon,  his  hand  on  the  revolver. 
"Go  down  to  the  barn  and  hitch  up." 

Instead  of  going  out  by  the  yard  door,  Sparkman 
started  toward  the  door  leading  to  the  front  part  of 
the  house. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  give  Maria  some 
excuse  foh  going  away.," 

Something — it  was  either  the  flat  tone  of  the  man's 
voice,  or  something  about  the  twist  of  his  head,  or 
the  alacrity  with  which  he  stepped  through  the  door 
— convinced  Dixon  that  he  was  to  be  betrayed.  When 
Sparkman  came  back,  he  stepped  against  the  end  of 
the  revolver. 

"Bring  Maria  here!"  Dixon  commanded. 

Sparkman  obeyed  without  a  word. 

"Now,  Zeb,"  pursued  Dixon,  "you  tell  Maria  we 
need  her  help.  They  may  be  aftah  me  now.  They 
are  aftah  me.  But  they  don't  know  I  come  here.  I'm 
going  down  to  the  barn  with  you.  Maria  can  watch 
from  the  front  porch,  and,  if  anybody  comes  walking 


or  ridinET  up  the  road,  she'll  have  time  to  slip  down  to 
the  barn  and  tell  us." 

'"That's  all  right,  Ben,"  agreed  Sparkman.  "You 
understand,  don't  you,  Maria?" 

"I'll  do  it  jus'  that  way,"  the  girl  answered,  and. 
■without  a  word,  turned  and  went  back  to  the  front 
of  the  house. 

But  the  fear  of  betrayal  had  gotten  into  Dixon  to 
stay.  When  they  arrived  at  the  barn  he  grasped 
Sparkman  roughly  by  the  arm. 

"By  Gad,  Zeb!"  he  said  fiercely.  "I  don't  trust 
you.  I  nevah  have  trusted  you.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
I  nevah  knew  a  man  with  that  kind  of  a  face  that 
I  did  trust.  But  I'll  tell  you  this:  if  those  fellows 
git  here  before  we  git  started,  and  you  give  me  away, 
they'll  git  me  all  right,  but  I'll  shoot  you  first.  You 
understand  that!  If  they  git  me, 
I'll  git  you  first.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

The  little  man  shook  off  the 
other's  grasp  and  answered  in  a 
hurt  tone : 

"There  ain't  any  use  in  talk- 
ing that  way,  Ben.  I'm  your 
friend,  ain't  I?  I  wouldn't  be 
doing  this  if  I  warn't  your  friend, 
would  I?" 

Ben  looked  at  him  searchingly. 

"Y'ou  might  be  doing  it  be- 
cause you're  scared  —  scared  of 
me,"  he  said  grimly. 

"I  ain't  scared  of  you,  nor  of 
no  man  living,"  replied  the  little 
man  sturdily. 

Dixon  laughed,  a  scornful, 
mirthless  laugh. 

"You  were  scared  when  you 
were  born,"  he  said  brutally. 
"Now,  let's  hitch  up." 

They  had  their  hands  on  the 
horses'  halters  when  Maria  ap- 
peared in  the  stable  door. 

"There's  five  men  coming  up 
the  road  riding,"  she  said  coolly. 

SHE  turned  back  to  the  house. 
Sparkman's  hands  fell  from 
the  halter  he  had  touched.  Dixon 
was  galvanized  into  action. 
"Maria !"  he  called. 
She  came  back  slowly,  appar- 
ently oblivious  to  the  danger  to 
a  man's  life,  and  entered  the 
stable. 

"You  stay  here,  Maria,"  Dixon 
instructed.  "It  will  look  bettah 
foh  you  to  be  down  here  helping 
your  fathah  hook  up.  If  any  ques- 
tions are  asked,  you  and  he  aie 
going  ovah  to  the  camp  meeting  at 
Zanebuig,  and  you're  going  to  git 
dressed  aftah  you  hook  up." 

The  girl  looked  at  her  father  in 
inquiry. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  assented 
without  looking  at  Dixon. 

"Now,"  said  the  big  man,  his 
foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the  lad- 
der leading  into  the  loft,  "I'm  go- 
ing up  here  and  git  right  down  to 
the  bottom  of  this  hay.  You  ain't 
seen  me.  That's  all  you  got  to 
say.  You  jus'  ain't  seen  me. 
Does  that  go?" 

"You  bet  it  goes,  Ben,"  replied 
Sparkman.  "I  said  I'd  do  this, 
and  I  will." 

Ned  Cri.sler,  leading  the  posse, 
brought  his  four  followers  down  to  the  barn  when 
Sparkman's  cry  answered  his  call. 

"I'm  heading  this  posse,"  was  his  abrupt  greeting, 
"looking  for  the  man  that  shot  Fred  Piggott.  You 
heard  about  it,  didn't  you?" 

Sparkman  was  chewing  a  long  straw. 

"Yes,"  he  said  dryly,  "I  heard  it  down  to  the  store 
late  this  afternoon." 

Crisler  was  a  tall  man  with  wide  shoulders  and  a 
thin  chest.  He  had  an  evil-looking  face,  with  a 
heavy  jaw  and  thick,  bushy  eyebrows  that  met  and 
made  a  black  blotch  above  his  nose.  For  some  inex- 
plicable reason — one  which  he  was  never  able  after- 
ward to  analyze — it  occurred  to  the  man  buried  in 
the  hay  in  the  loft  that  Crisler  was  the  real  mur- 
derer. Hearing  the  voice,  he  could  see  his  face  and 
rehearse  mentally  the  entire  tragedy. 

"Have  you   seen   him?"  Crisler's  raucous  voice 
went  on. 

"Seen  who?"  a.sked  Sparkman. 

"Ben  Dixon." 

"Ben  Dixon !    Is  he  the  man  that  did  it?" 

There  was  .something  akin  to  real  amazement  in 
the  little  man's  tone.  It  frightened  Dixon  and  made 
his  hand  go  mechanically  toward  his  revolver. 

"He's  the  fellow,"  informed  Crisler,  "and,  what's 
more,  he's  a  friend  of  yours." 


"He  was,"  corrected  the  other. 
"And  you  ain't  seen  him?"  persisted  Crisler. 
The  other  four  men  shifted  in  their  saddles  simul- 
taneously as  if  moved  by  the  same  impulse. 
"No,  I  ain't,"  said  Sparkman. 

Crisler  turned  from  the  speaker  to  his  four  fol- 
lowers. 

"All  right,  boys,"  he  directed.  "Search  the  house 
while  I  look  through  the  barn.  Maria,"  he  added, 
"go  with  'em  up  to  the  house." 

That  was  the  thing  Dixon  had  feared.  Naturally, 
if  Sparkman  meant  to  hand  him  over,  it  would  be 
done  through  Maria.  While  Crisler's  heavy  boots 
stumbled  clumsily  over  the  hay,  passing  even  directly 
above  where  he  lay  successfully  hidden,  the  picture 
was  always  before  him  of  Maria  whispering  to  one  of 


Dixon  cried:  "Here's  your  man!"  and  i-rusped  the  little  man  by  the  throat 


the  four  that  he,  Dixon,- the  murderer,  was  hidden  in 
the  barn.  He  made  up  his  mind  that,  if  eventually 
they  found  him,  he  would  "git"  Sparkman  anyway. 
He  went  further  than  that.  He  decided  that,  if  he 
and  Sparkman  started  on  the  long  drive — it  could 
hardly  be  called  a  dash,  because  of  the  terrific  road — 
and  the  posse  overtook  him,  he  would  wreak  his 
vengeance  just  the  same. 

rpiIERE  was  in  him  a  savage  determination  to  get 
-L  away.  Was  he  not  an  innocent  man?  Had  he  not 
thrown  himself  upon  Sparkman's  mercy  so  that  his 
wife  and  children  might  be  left  to  live  on  the 
farm  which  he  at  last  had  paid  for?  He  had 
argued  it  briefly  with  his  wife.  He  was  past  fifty 
years  of  age. 

The  evidence  was  all  against  him.  If  they  caught 
him,  he  was  done.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to 
get  away,  to  leave  his  family  the  means  of  livelihood 
and  to  run  the  chance  of  being  able  to  get  work  .some- 
where far  away  and  to  send  them  money  from  ti'me 
to  time. 

The  posse  was  gone  at  la.st,  empty-handed.  The 
four  had  come  back  from  the  house  and  reported  fail- 
ure. Crisler  had  discovered  nothing.  To  all  appear- 
ances, Sparkman  had  run  true  to  his  promise  to  the 
fugitive. 


"I'm  glad  I  told  him  I'd  kill  him,"  Dixon  said  to 
himself.    "That's  all  that  saved  me." 

After  a  veiy  long  time  he  crawled  up  through  the 
hay  and  made  his  way  cautiously  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  Zeb  and  Maria  were  sitting  on  the  sill  of 
the  stable  door.  They  had  said  nothing  since  the 
posse  had  left.  There  was  no  sound  save  the  occa- 
sional tramping  of  the  horses'  feet  in  the  stalls. 

"Zeb!"  he  called  softly.  "You  and  Maria  hook  up. 
I  won't  come  down  till  we're  ready  to  start." 

When  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  buggy,  it  was 
quite  dark,  but  he  noticed  that  Sparkman,  with  the 
reins  in  his  hand,  was  in  his  shirt  .sleeves,  while  his 
coat,  forgotten,  was  flung  across  a  plow  handle 
near  by. 

"You'd  bettah  put  on  your  coat,  Zeb,"  he  .suggested. 

"It's  cold  now,  and  it'll  be  a  lot 
coldah  on  this  drive." 

"Give  me  my  coat,  Maria,"  .said 
Sparkman,  and,  when  the  girl  had'" 
handed  it  to  him,  put  it  on  as  he 
spoke  to  the  horses  and  started 
out  of  the  stable  yard. 

The  big  man  gave  always  the 
impression  that  he  had  mapped 
out  everything  ahead.  In  his  own 
thought  there  loomed  very  big  the 
belief  that  Sparkman  was  not  to 
be  trusted. 

He  was  not  afraid  at  all  of 
the  crude  plan  he  had  mapped 
out  for  his  escape.  The  thing 
he  did  fear  was  the  little  soul 
of  the  man  at  his  side. 

"We  got  only  three  hours  now," 
he  said  in  his  methodical  way. 
"Can  we  make  it?" 

"It's  a  turrible  road  foh  the  firs' 
eight  miles,"  an.swered  Spark- 
man. "You  know  that.  But  I 
b'lieve  we  can  do  it." 

"I  said  twenty-one  miles  to  the 
station,"  explained  Dixon,  "be- 
cause I  wanted  to  git  that  train 
at  Somersburg.  In  case  they've 
sent  over  and  telephoned,  they've 
thought  I'd  try  to  git  it  at  Zeno. 
That's  one  place  I'll  fool  'em,  but 
I  don't  reckon  they'll  think  I'd  try 
to  git  to  a  train." 

"I  reckon  not,"  assented  the 
other. 

T^HE  road  had  been  described 
correctly.  It  was  the  worst  kind 
of  Virginia  mountain  road,  full 
of  sharp  turns  and  unexpected 
holes,  with  rocks  that  were  like 
bowlders  every  few  rods.    It  was 
impossible  to  put  the  horses  to 
tiot  except  once  or  twice  evei-y 
half  hour.   For  the  most  part  the 
two  men  sat  in  silence. 
Once  Dixon  said: 
"Darned  if  I  don't  think  I  hear 
horses  behind  us !" 

The  little  man  clicked  his 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  his 
mouth. 

"  'Tain't  nothing,"  he  said 
dryly. 

Some  time  later  Dixon  burst 
foi-th  impatiently: 

"Let  me  do  the  driving,  Zeb! 
I  can  git  mo'e  out  of  a  horse  than 
you  can !" 

"They're  my  horses!     And  I 
know  what  they  can  do  and  where 
they  can  do  it,"  answered  the  other  surlily. 

Dixon  could  find  no  fault  with  him  on  that  score. 
He  made  the  best  speed  possible,  the  wheels  creak- 
ing as  they  went  against  the  big  rocks,  the  springs 
cracking  together  as  the  buggy  dropped  into  some 
unexpected  gully.  At  last,  passing  through  cold 
blankets  of  fog  and  catching  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  moon  that  hung  like  a  red  shield  just  above  the 
mountain  tops,  they  were  over  the  worst  part  of 
the  !'oad. 

"What  made  you  do  it?"  asked  Sparkman,  break- 
ing a  long  silence. 

He  could  feel  the  lines  of  the  other  ;nan's  figure 
stiffen  before  the  reply  came: 

"I  tell  you,  I  didn't  do  it!" 

"What's  the  use  of  saying  that  to  me?"  he  asked 
slyly. 

"I'll  tell  you  why!"  Dixon  said  sharply.  "Whoever 
murdered  Fred  Piggott  done  it  foh  his  money.  He 
had  in  his  pocket  five  hund'ed  dollahs  in  twenty- 
dollah  bills,  a  nice  little  package  of  'eni  with  a  rub- 
bah  band  around  'em.  He  showed  'em  to  me  this 
morning." 

"Well?" 

"I've  got  jus'  twenty-eight  dollahs  in  my  pocket 
right  now,"  Dixon  continued,  "and  it's  all  I've  got." 
He  paused  and  added     {Continued  on  parje  ;{4) 


MAUD 


AT  THE  moment  thi.s  story  opens  candor 
-  compels  the  admission  that  Mr.  Haskell 
was  massaging  his  bald  dollar  while  he 
waited  for  his  wife  to  begin.  But  I  also 
wish  to  say  (without  any  fooling)  that 
an  unsuspected  tragedy  had  entered  his  life,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Haskell. 

Not  only  that,  but  at  the  moment  this  story  opens 
Mr.  Haskell  had  a  peaceful  appearance,  though  some- 
what worried  on  account  of  the  increasing  size  of 
his  bald  dollar,  and  somewhat  apprehensive  because 
he  wasn't  sure  how  his  wife  was  going  to  begin. 
But  no  matter  how  peaceful  he  looked  you  will  pres- 
ently see  that  his  home  was  threatening  to  become 
the  scene  of  gladiatorial  combat,  and  even  though 
(with  his  wife's  connivance)  he  was  about  to  turn 
one  of  their  rooms  into  a  so-called  "Cupid's  Bower," 
it  would  have  been  more  appropriate  if  they  had 
named  it  the  "Lion's  Den":  all  of  which,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  is  about  to  be  unfolded  unto  you. 

Whereupon  I  cease  to  thunder  such  a  thundering 
long  peal  in  the  index,  and,  starting  in  the  manner 
of  the  realistics,  I  repeat  that  Mr.  Haskell  was  mas- 
saging his  bald  dollar  while  he  waited  for  his  wife 
to  begin.  And  that  (I  think)  is  the  last  time  we 
ought  to  call  him  "mister,"  because  everybody  else 
called  him  Bill.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  lived 
all  his  life  in  Granby,  and,  in  the  second  place,  his 
hair  (with  the  exception  of  that  bald  spot,  about 
as  big  as  a  silver  dollar)  was  black  and  curly. 
Wherefore  all  Granby  called  him  by  his  first  name, 
even  though  he  was  nearly  forty-five  and  had  a 
daughter  who  was  taller  than  himself. 

(Her  name  was  Maude,  and  she  is  the  one  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this  our  tale.  But 
there  I  start  gossiping  again  like  a  garrulous  old 
grandam  at  a  wedding.  So  now,  for  the  third  and 
last  time,  I  will  get  me  started  on  my  story  and 
leave  digressions  alone.) 

Bill  Haskell  was  massaging — you  know  what — 
and  waiting  for  his  wife  to  speak  those  things  which 
were  on  her  mind,  though  every  married  man  will 
understand  me  when  I  say  that  she  hadn't  told  Bill 
she  had  anything  on  her  mind.  But  Bill  hadn't  been 
married  over  twenty  years  for  nothing.  He  knew 
the  Signs. 

Upstairs,  Maude  was  dressing  to  go  out,  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never  seen  a 
young  girl  dressing  to  go  out,  I  will  tell  you  in  the 
most  categorical  detail  just  what  Maude  was  doing. 

As  soon  as  she  had  finished  drying  the  dishes 
Maude  had  gone  upstairs  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand. 
This  lamp  she  set  down  on  the  bureau,  meanwhile 
studying  her  features  in  the  mirror. 
This  careful  scrutiny  being  com- 
pleted, she  placed  the  tip  of  her  fin- 
ger on  the  bridge  of  her  nose,  and 
by  exerting  an  upward  pressure  on 
her  finger  increased  the  "pug"  of 
her  nose  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Maude  studied  this  new  angle  both 
full  face  and  profile,  and  then,  Sud- 
denly letting  her  nose  spring  back 
to  normal,  compared  the  relative  ef- 
fects. This  done,  .she  pulled  her  hair 
down  over  her  forehead,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  and,  not 
being  at  all  convinced  which  way 
looked  the  better,  sighed  with  deep 
feeling. 


RUMMAGING  next  in  her  bureau 
drawer,  she  found  a  lace  jabot, 
and,  draping  this  upon  her  bosom, 
studied  the  tout  ensemble  both  with 
and  without  that  extra  pug  to  her 
nose.  Then  back  into  the  drawer 
went  the  jabot  and  out  came  an 
orange-colored  ribbon  which  had 
originally  been  tied  around  a  bunch 
of  birthday  cigars.  This  ribbon  she 
bound  around  her  forehead,  after 
the  fashion  originated  by  certain 
Greek  maids  of  antiquity  and  later 
revived  by  Mrs.  Castle  of  these  our 
times.  The  ribbon  looked  well 
against  her  hair,  but  it  didn't  look 
so  well  against  her  forehead.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
Maude  dropped  the  ribbon  in  an 
absent-minded  manner  and  stood 
transfixed  in  thought.  Turning 
quickly  at  last,  she  pulled  a  card- 
board box  from  under  the  bed.  Out 
of  this  box  she  drew  a  straw  shape, 
a  piece  of  red  velvet,  and  a  white 
wing  which  in  its  time  had  often 
flapped  as  prelude  and  po.stlude  to 
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the  loud,  triumphant  strains  of  "Cock-a-doodle- 
do-o-o-o!" 

For  nearly  ten  minutes  Maude  tried  variations  of 
these  millinery  materials,  interrupting  herself  once 
to  examine  a  tiny  red  spot  on  her  nose,  and  inter- 
rupting herself  a  second  time  to  friz  the  hair  over 
her  ears.  How  did  she  do  this?  By  seizing  the 
short  strands  one  by  one,  pulling  them  out  until 
they  were  taut,  and  rapidly  working  a  moistened 
thumb  and  finger  up  and  down  the  tightened  strands. 
And  how  did  she  moisten  her  thumb  and  finger?  By 
delicately  applying  thereto  the  tip  of  her  tongue. 
So  now  you  know.  At  half  past  seven  she  heard 
the  kitchen  clock  downstairs  strike  "Ting!"  and,  as 
though  this  were  a  signal,  she  slapped  the  millinery 
back  into  its  box,  pinned  a  pretty  little  bonnet  on 
her  pretty  little  head,  smoothed  her  hips,  preened 
her  waist,  drew  on  an  Empire  model  jacket  with 
large  pearl  buttons,  gave  one  last  lingering  look  in 
the  mirror,  picked  up  the  lamp,  and  went  down- 
stairs, looking  quite  as  innocent  as  Little  Nell  and 
twice  as  good  a  looker. 

"You  won't  be  late,  Maude?"  asked  ma. 

"About  half  past  nine.    Going  over  to  the  library." 

They  heard  her  footsteps  tripping  along  the  hall. 
They  heard  her  stop  in  front  of  the  mirror  in  the 
hall  rack.  They  heard  the  front  door  open  and  shut. 
And  then — 

Well,  to  be  perfectly  truthful  about  it,  Mrs. 
Haskell  let  out  the  two  bottom  clasps  of  her  cor- 
sets, sighed  "Ah-a-h!"  with  great  relief,  threw  her- 
self back  in  the  easy  chair,  set  Bill  with  her  eye, 
frowned  to  herself  as  she  mentally  phrased  her  open- 
ing sentence,  and  then — 

Why,  then  she  began. 

WILL,"  she  began,  "I  don't  think  we're  doing  the 
right  thing  by  Maude  at  all.    It's  been  worry- 
ing me  a  lot  lately,  and  don't  you  think  it  ha.sn't!" 

And,  having  hurled  this  bomb  with  great  precision, 
she  sat  up  straight  in  her  chair  to  watch  the  effect. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous. 

"What  do  you  mean — not  doing  the  right  thing 
by  Maude?"  demanded  Bill,  staring  at  her  quite 
goggle-eyed  with  amazement. 

"I  mean  just  what  I  say!"  she  declared,  and  she 
looked  at  him  with  a  certain  air  of  primness  which 
should  be  explained  at  once.    QJrs.  Haskell  had  been 


Maude,  increasing  the  "pug"  of 
her  nose  remarkably,  studied  this  new  angle 


a  school-teacher  just  five  months  to  a  d;i 
when  she  had  led  Bill  to  the  altar,  ain 
always  after  that  she  had  regarded  hin 
as  her  scholar.     Now,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  in  every  class  there  is  a  favorite 
scholar,  a  naughty  scholar,  and  a  dunce.    So,  as  time 
and  circumstance  demanded,  Bill  took  all  these  part^, 
but  more  particularly  he  took  the  third. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Maude?"  asked  Bill. 
"Doesn't  she  like  her  job  down  at  the  coal  yard?" 

"Coal  yard!"  sniffed  ma.  "For  Heaven's  sake, 
William,  haven't  you  got  a  mind  that  can  rise 
higher  than  a  coal  yard?"  And,  following  up  this 
connubial  hot  shot,  she  added  with  increasing  spirit: 
"We've  got  to  give  our  Maude  a  proper  place  to  re- 
ceive her  company,  or  she'll  have  no  chance  at  all." 
"Company?"  uttered  Bill.  "What  company?" 
"You  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  company!  Young 
gentlemen  callers!  Beaus,  if  you  want  to  call  'em 
beaus!  Land  o'  goodness,  William,  you  don't  expect 
our  Maude  to  be  keeping  books  in  a  coal  yard  all 
her  life,  do  you?" 

"But,  Minnie!  Hold  on  !  Our  Maude's  nothing  but 
a  kid  y^t— " 

"Our  Maude's  twenty  next  birthday— older  than 
I  was  when  I  was  married.  And  I  want  to  tell  you 
again,  we've  simply  got  to  give  that  girl  a  place 
where  she  can  receive  her  callers,  or  she'll  have  no 
chance  at  all !" 

"Has  she  got  one,  then?"  asked  Bill,  immensely 
interested. 

"One  what?" 

"One  young  man,  of  course,"  said  Bill  in  an  irri- 
tated voice.  "What  do  you  suppose  I  meant?  One 
fried  egg?" 

"Don't  you  begin  to  shout  at  me!" 

"I'm  not  shouting!    It's  you  who  are  shouting!" 

"There!  That's  always  the  way  when  I  try  to 
talk  to  you!"  But,  checking  the  note  of  lamenta- 
tion in  her  voice,  she  added,  almost  fiercely:  "Will 
Haskell,  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  we've  simply  got 
to  give  our  Maude  a  place  where  she  can  receive 
her  callers,  or  that  poor  girl  will  liv>:  and  die  an 
old  maid!" 

"But,  Minnie!   Be  reasonable!   Shi.  has  a  place  " 

"I  tell  you  she  hasn't!" 
"But,  Minnie!    She  has—" 
"I  tell  you  again  she  hasn't!" 

"All  right,  then,  she  hasn't!   ,  _  ^ 

I  don't  see  anything  to  keep  her  from  receiving  her 
callers  right  here  in  this  room." 

"Oh,  you  don't!  Oh,  no!  And,  of  course,  it's  very 
sweet  and  romantic  for  any  young  man  to  call  on 
Maude  and  see  you  sitting  there 
smoking,  in  your  stocking  feet,  one 
slipper  ofli",  one  slipper  on!  Yes! 
And  when  young  Arthur  King  did 
call  on  Maude  last  winter,  what  hap- 
pened?" Bill  looked  guilty.  "You 
started  talking  baseball  with  him!" 
cried  ma  triumphantly,  "and  you 
ended  up  by  playing  checkers!  And 
Maude  got  mad,  and  went  to  bed,  and 
threw  her  shoes  down  on  the  ceiling, 
clumpety-clump!  Do  you  remember 
that?" 

Whereupon,  as  every  married  man 
will  understand.  Bill  struck  his  colors 
and  hoisted  the  white  flag.  "Well, 
she  can  have  the  front  room,  can't 
she?"  he  demanded,  speaking  in  a 
large  voice,  as  husbands  do  when 
they  capitulate. 

"That's  just  what  I've  been  think- 
ing," nodded  ma,  her  eyes  sparkling 
at  the  success  of  her  first  attack. 
And,  instantly  launching  another, 
she  continued:  "But  first,  of  course, 
we've  got  to  have  that  room  fixed  up. 
Oh,  yes!  I  know  what  you're  going 
to  say!  But  I  want  to  tell  you,  Wil- 
liam Haskell,  that  your  Aunt  Mary 
has  been  dead  a  good  many  years 
and  times  have  changed  since  she 
fixed  that  room.  Have  you  seen  it 
lately?  Then  just  you  wait!  We'll 
have  a  look  at  it." 

SHE  handed  him  a  lamp  from  the 
shelf  and,  after  a  sharp  tus.sle, 
opened  a  sliding  door  in  the  east 
wall.  The  door  creaked  on  its  rollers 
as  though  in  remonstrance,  and  a' 
damp,  chilly  breath  came  out  of  the 
unused  room.  Bill  was  standing  be- 
hind his  wife  holding  the  lamp,  and 
whether  or  not  that  cold  breath  of  air 
cleared  his  perception  I  cannot  tell 


But,  all  the  same. 
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you,  but  for  the  first 
time  he  became  con- 
scious of  the  trag- 
edy, previously  men- 
tioned, which  had 
crept  unnoticed  into 
his  life,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  life  of 
Mrs.  Haskell.  For 
.  the  first  time  his 
eyes  took  stock  of 
the  cheap  rat  in  his 
wife's  hair,  of  the 
switch  that  didn't 
match,  of  the  ridge 
across  her  back 
which  marked  the 
top  line  of  her  dol- 
lar corsets,  of  her 
wrinkled  belt  and 
knubbly  elbows. 
And,  seeing  all 
these  things,  Bill 
suddenly  realized 
that,  so  far  as  he 
and  Minnie  were 
concerned,  Love  had 
finished  his  visit, 
picked  up  his  ar- 
rows, and  flown 
away  long,  long  ago. 

"Fat — and  bossy," 
reflected  Bill,  swal- 
lowing hard,  as  a 
reluctant  patient 
will  sometimes  swal- 
low a  draft  of  camo- 
mile; and,  though 
he  tried  to  put  these 
thoughts  behind  him, 

they  kept  popping  up  in  his  mind  like  the  little  red 
devil  in  a  Punch  and  Judy  show.  ^ 

"There!"  said  Minnie,  advancing  into  the  room 
with  the  lamp  held  high.  "What  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

The  white  glare  of  the  lamp  shone  on  her  face 
with  merciless  insistence.  On  her  lip  was  a  fever 
blister,  and  the  shine  of  her  nose  was  like  the  pale 
glow  of  a  calcium  light.  Bill  put  his  hands  in  his 
pocket  and  turned  away  quickly  to  look  around  the 
room. 

"Hang  it,  I'm  getting  bald  myself,"  he  thought, 
and  a  mean  little  ache  began  to  knock  on  his  heart. 
A  mean  little  ache,  yes,  and  a  nasty  little  ache,  and 
a  painful  little  ache.  But  though  it  was  little,  it 
threatened  to  knock  as  a  mule  can  kick,  and  in  the 
meantime  it  knocked  on  the  door  of  poor  Bill's  heart 
like  a  cruel  creditor  come  to  collect  a  bill. 

"TTfELL,"  said  Minnie,  speaking  with  asperity, 

VV  "what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"Some  room,"  said  Bill,  and,  ashamed  of  the 
thoughts  which  were  passing  through  his  mind,  he 
grinned  in  a  sheepish  manner  and  jingled  the  keys 
in  his  pocket. 

"You  bet  it's  some  room!  No  wonder  your  Aunt 
Mary  never  got  married!  Still,  perhaps  it's  just  as 
well  she  didn't,  or  she  mightn't  have  left  the  house 
to  us." 

It  was,  jndeed,  an  old-fashioned  room,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations  I  will  briefly  desci-ibe 
this  old-fashioned  room,  .so  they  will  know  what  our 
forefathers  suffered  in  the  days  when  the  waltz  was 
considered  immodest  and  when  a  woman's  character 
would  have  been  irretrievably  lost  if  she  had  ever 
been  discovered  crossing  her  knees  in  public. 

The  chief  article  of  furniture  was  a  square  piano, 
hidden  under  a  gray  waterproof  cover  which  was 
lined  with  cotton  flannel.  This  cover  was  thrown 
back  far  enough  to  disclose  the  yellow  keys,  and  the 
whole  effect  reminded  one  of  a  very  old  spinster  in 
an  alarming  state  of  decollete. 

On  the  piano  were  two  glass  vases,  quicksilvered 
to  look  like  metal  and  adorned  with  hand-painted 
flowers.  Each  va.se  contained  a  small  sheaf  of  wheat 
tied  with  narrow  white  ribbon.  This  wheat  had  the 
miraculous  power  to  shed  about  a  bushel  of  chaff  a 
week,  .so  that  no  matter  how  often  the  top  of  the 
piano  wa.s  dusted  the  vases  were  always  surrounded 
by  husks  like  two  extinct  volcanoes  grandly  rising 
from  their  circle  of  ashes. 

A  Franklin  stove  was  installed  in  front  of  the 
mantel.  On  the  mantelshelf  were  two  glass  covers, 
such  as  are  sometimes  seen  in  railway  restaurants 
to  keep  hostile  flies  from  the  pie.  But  in  this  old- 
faahioned  room  which  we  are  describing  one  of  the 
glass  covers  was  placed  over  a  large  bouquet  of  wax 
flowers  and  the  other  shielded  a  squirrel  which  had 
^)€en  stuffed  in  the  highly  original  attitude  of  eat- 
ing a  nut. 

By  the  side  of  the  Franklin  stove  was  a  rush- 
bottomed  chair  that  Lafayette  had  sat  in.    The  other 
chairs  had  walnut  frames  and  horsehair  seats  which 
sloped  from  the  back  to  the  front.    When  sitting  in 
,  one  of  these  chairR  it  behooved  the  operator  to  keep 


Minnie,"  said  Bill,   "you've  been  deceiving  me.     Yitu  haven't  grown  old  at  all."     "You  behave  yourself,"  said  ma 


his  feet  nrmiy  Draced  against  the  carpet.  Otherwise, 
smiling  a  sickly  smile,  one  shot  the  chutes. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Two  oil  paintings  embellished 
the  wall.  One  showed  an  angry  sea  beating  against 
a  lighthouse  beneath  a  flock  of  sea  gulls  and  a  new 
moon.  The  other  picture  (you  have  probably  guessed 
it)  was  "Sheep  in  a  Snowstorm"— the  poor  things! 

"And  look  at  that  wall  paper!"  said  Minnie  in 
a  voice  which  registered  suffering.  "William  Haskell, 
I  ask  you  to  look  at  that  wall  paper!" 

Thus  invited.  Bill  looked  at  it  and,  truth  to  tell, 
it  was  well  worth  seeing.  The  background  was  a 
dark,  moody  green,  a  color  which  seemed  to  be  al- 
ways brooding  over  the  past.  And  at  close  intervals 
upon  this  background  were  huge,  brown  medallions, 
each  medallion  framing  the  picture  of  a  stag  with 
three  young  does  behind  him. 

"There's  no  use  talking,"  began  Minnie  again, 
"we've  simply  got  to  fix  this  room  up  so  that  our 
Maude  can  receive  her  callers  in  it.  Either  that  or — " 
She  made  that  vague  but  unmistakable  gesture  which 
every  parent  of  a  growing  girl  understands. 

"All  right.  All  right,"  hurriedly  interrupted  Bill. 
"But  have  you  any  young  man  in  mind?  Or  are  you 
trusting  to  luck?" 

"Trusting  to  luck!  If  that  isn't  you  all  over! 
There  are  dozens  of  young  men — yes,  dozens! — who 
would  be  simply  delighted  to  call  here  if  our  Maude 
only  had  a  decent  place.  Don't  you  worry  about  that 
part  of  it!"  And,  with  the  least  touch  of  anxiety 
in  her  voice,  she  added:  "Don't  you  know  anybody 
that  we  could  invite.  Will?" 

"Of  course  there's  Arthur  King.  We  could  always 
get  him.  But  he's  too  lackadaisical.  If  our  Maude 
has  one  fault,  .she's  too  easy-going.  So  we  ought 
to  pick  a  young  man  who  is  full  of  fire  and  spirit, 
and  then  they'd  make  a  good  pair." 

"The  trouble  is,  you  never  can  tell,"  objected  ma. 
"I've  seen  so  many  young  men  start  out  like  a  house 
afire,  but  after  a  few  years  they  take  things  just  as 
easy  as  they  can." 

"Yes,  that's  so,"  acknowledged  Bill,  uneasily  won- 
dering whether  this  was  a  masked  shot  at  himself. 
"But  I'll  tell  you  one  class  of  young  men  who'll  hustle 
as  long  as  they  live." 

"Well,  go  on!" 

"Redheads!"  cried  Bill  in  triumph,  and  when  he 
gave  this  truly  interesting  bit  of  philosophy  to  the 
world  he  wore  a  far-away  resemblance  to  the  la- 
mented Mr.  Pickwick  elucidating  his  theory  regard- 
ing prehistoric  stones. 

"Redheads?"  muttered  ma. 

"Yes,  redheads!  You  just  think  of  all  the  red- 
heads you  know,  and  tell  me  whether  there's  a  lazy 
one  among  the  lot.  No!  And  never  will  be!  I've 
noticed  it  all  my  life.  It's  because  a  redhead  has 
a  lot  of  ginger  in  him,  I  guess.  Anyhow,  they'jre 
always  strong  characters,  and,  if  we  can  find  a  nice 
young  red-headed  man  for  our  Maude,  you  can  bet 
your  life  he'll  be  a  hustler  and  a  good  provider." 

"Well,  there  may  be  something  in  that,"  said 
Minnie  thoughtfully,  and  to  herself  she  added: 
"Young  Joe  Wilbur  has  red  hair.  So  that's  what 
we'll  do.  Will,"  she  continued  aloud.  "We'll  fix  the 
room  up  and  keep  it  a  secret  from  Maude  till  it's 


done.  This  room's 
never  opened  any- 
how. And  when 
we've  got  the  room 
ready  we'll  find  some 
nice  young  fellow, 
with  red  hair  if  we 
can,  to  come  and 
have  tea  with  us 
some  evening.  And 
then — " 

Again  she  made  a 
vague  but  unmistak- 
able ge.sture,  only 
this  time  it  had  a 
happy  ending,  and  a 
minute  later  Bill 
was  hurrying  to 
Rood,  the  paper 
hanger's.  He  came 
back  with  two  books 
of  samples,  and 
when  Maude  re- 
turned home  at  half 
past  nine  she  found 
her  parents  looking 
as  bright-eyed  and 
briskly  important  as 
a  pair  of  robins  in 
the  spring.  Bill  was 
hiding  the  sample 
books  by  the  imme- 
morial method  of 
sitting  upon  them, 
and  ma  was  conceal- 
ing a  furniture  cata- 
logue in  just  the 
same  way. 

"We'll  call  it  Cu- 
pid's Bower,"  whis- 
pered Bill  (while  Maude  was  putting  the  cat  out), 
and  for  the  first  time  in  many  moons' he  winked 
one  eye  at  Minnie. 

nPHE  embellishment  of  Cupid's  Bower  took  the  bet- 

ter  part  of  a  month,  inasmuch  as  the  work  could 
be  done  only  by  starts  and  snatches,  in  order  to  keep 
it  a  secret  from  Maude.  Ma  kept  the  room  locked, 
under  pretense  of  having  mislaid  the  key  (Fie,  ma!), 
but  if  I  were  to  tell  you  the  exciting  moments  which 
she  and  Bill  passed  through  that  month,  and  how 
many  times  Maude  nearly  surprised  their  secret,  this 
story  would  be  so  breathless  it  would  have  to  be  read 
in  gasps,  and  nervous  persons,  or  those  with  weak 
hearts,- wouldn't  be  able  to  read  this  chapter  at  all. 

For  the  wall  paper  they  selected  a  design  of  small 
tea  roses,  and  the  only  thing  which  disappointed  Bill 
was  that  they  couldn't  find  a  border  of  those  dimpled 
little  dancers  (with  nothing  much  to  wear)  which 
are  so  generally  associated  with  the  tender  passion. 
The  walnut-stained  woodwork  was  enameled  white, 
and  the  only  thing  which  disappointed  Bill  was  that 
he  couldn't  touch  the  paint  up  with  gold-leaf  eggs 
and  darts  after  the  well-known  manner  of  salons. 

They  traded  the  piano  to  a  dealer  in  antiques  and 
received  in  exchange  a  renovated  Wilton  rug,  three 
pairs  of  so-called  Cluny  curtains,  and  a  tea  table. 
And  I  wish  to  say  that,  when  that  rug  was  down 
and  the  curtains  were  up  and  the  table  was  in,  the 
only  thing  which  disappointed  Bill  was  that  he 
couldn't  immediately  round  up  the  eligible  redheads 
in  those  parts  and  show  them  the  treat  in  store. 

The  Franklin  stove  was  moved  up  into  the  attic, 
and  so  were  the  wax  flowers  and  that  squirrel  which 
had  been  stuffed  in  the  highly  original  attitude  of 
eating  a  nut.  In  the  middle  of  the  mantelshelf  Min- 
nie put  the  little  bronze  clock  from  her  bureau.  To 
the  right  she  placed  a  cut-glass  bonbon  dish  which 
cost  her  a  bookful  of  stamps  at  the  Blue  Stamp  Trad- 
ing Store.  To  balance  this  bonbon  dish.  Bill  fetched 
an  ash  receiver  which  some  one  had  given  him  for 
a  Christmas  present  the  year  before  the  Spanish 
War.  It  was  an  artistic  ash  receiver,  cleverly  lined 
with  cigar  bands,  and  when  he  stepped  back  to  see 
how  that  mantelshelf  looked  the  only  thing  which 
disappointed  Bill  was  that  he  had  to  voice  his  ad- 
miration in  hoarse  whispers  because  Maude  might 
have  been  out  on  the  veranda  listening.  "Some 
room!  Some  room!"  hoarsely  whispered  Bill,  and 
the  rest  he  expressed  by  facial  contortions. 

Next  morning  Minnie  stopped  the  Ten-Cent  Pack- 
age Express  and  over  to  the  Ladies'  Exchange  she 
sent  the  chair  that  Lafayette  had  sat  in.  Before 
night  it  had  been  sold  to  Mrs.  Lucius  Smith,  who  was 
trying  to  join  the  D.  A.  R.  The  ten  dollars  so  ac- 
quired were  used  to  buy  four  pictures,  entitled  re- 
spectively "The  Kiss,"  "Partners  for  Life,"  "Devel- 
oping and  Printing,"  and  "Two's  Company;  Three's 
None."  And  when  those  pictures  were  finally  hung 
where  they  showed  to  the  best  advantage  the  only 
thing  which  disappointed  Bill  was  the  fact  that  they 
didn't  have  a  footstool  that  Washington  had  rested 
his  Number  Tens  upon,  so  they  could  have  bought 
"Love's  Awakening,"  "When  Ignorance  Is  Bli.ss," 
"Two  Hearts  That  (Continued  on  jxiqc  .30) 
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An  Enterprise  of  the  Human  Spirit 

THIS  NATION  wan  from  the  beginning  a  spiritual  enterprise, 
and  you  have  seen  the  spirits  of  the  two  once-divided  sections 
of  this  countrij  absolutely  iinited.  .  .  .  Some  wars  are  to  be  re- 
gretted, some  2cars  mar  the  annals  of  history,  but  some  wars  show 
that  the  spirit  of  man  springs  to  great  eyiterprises  that  are  even 
greater  than  his  own  mind  had  conceived. 

You  set  the  nation  free  for  that  great  career  of  development 
which  the  ivorld  has  ivitnessed  since  the  Civil  Wai'.  But,  for  my 
part,  I  would  not  be  proud  of  the  extraordinary  physical  develop- 
ment of  this  country,  of  its  extraordinary  development  in  material 
ivealth  and  financial  power,  did  I  yiot  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ivish  all  of  this  poiver  devoted  to  ideal  ends. 
The  United  States  tvere  founded,  not  to  provide  free  homes,,  but 
to  assert  human  rights. — From  the  President's  address  to  the 
Civil  War  Veterans  at  Washington  on  September  28,  1915. 

'Twas  Music  to  the  Ear 

WHEN  WE  ENVY  FOLKS  it  is  not  their  possessions  we  envy 
them,  but  some  talent  that  is  conspicuously  theirs.  Thus  we 
frankly  acknowledge  that  we  envy  Edward  Sanford  Martin  his 
ability  to  make  personal  remarks  and  make  them  very  frankly  and 
forcefully,  and  yet  in  such  a  way  that  no  sane  person  can  take 
offense.  When  Harvard  College  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs  as  dean,  there  was  a  college  rime  to 
the  effect  that  when  he  expelled  an  unruly  undergraduate 

...  he  did  it  so  politely 
That  'twas  music  to  the  ear. 

So  with  Dean  Briggs's  pupil — the  genial  and  unexpelled  Martin. 
Mr.  Martin  has  lately  delivered  a  curtain  lecture  to  Mr.  Henry 
Ford,  We  can't  do  better  than  reproduce  it  from  "Life" ;  we  wish 
our  own  recent  Ford  editorial  had  been  half  so  mellow : 

Henry  Ford  says  he  has  $10,000,000  to  spend  if  necessary  to  persuade  this 
country  that  peace  is  always  the  best  plan.  .  .  .  He  thinks  people  have  a  false 
idea  of  war  that  oujjht  to  be  educated  out  of  them.  He  imagines  that  they 
are  fooled  by  the  glory  and  glamour  of  it.  .  .  .  He  wants  the  people  to  be 
persuaded  that  preparedness  for  war  creates  war. 

Henry  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  several  times  $10,000,000  is  being 
spent  every  day,  and  has  been  spent  every  day  for  fourteen  months,  to  per- 
suade mankind  that  peace  is  the  best  plan  and  that  excess  in  preparation  for 
war  is  about  as  dangerous  as  no  preparation  at  all.  Our  newspapers  and 
movie  shows  are  telling  the  truth  about  war  nowadays  in  so  far  as  they  can 
get  it.  They  represent  it  as  a  terrible  job.  The  glory  and  the  glamour  of  it 
go  for  nothing.  It  is  all  tragedy,  the  purge  of  the  passions;  tragedy,  destruc- 
tion, and  waste.  Henry's  ten  millions  would  be  a  mere  scratch  on  the  slate 
compared  with  the  daily  picture  of  war  that  we  have  been  getting  this  last  year. 

Have  patience,  Henry.  This  is  a  war  against  war.  Folks  who  survive  it 
are  going  to  be  gun  shy  for  some  time.  You  have  done  a  great  deal  to  make 
life  attractive.  That  is  your  great  service  to  peace,  because  the  pleasanter  life 
is  the  less  people  want  to  die.  But  war,  Henry,  brings  a  much  greater  lesson 
than  that — the  lesson  of  self-sacrifice.  Nobody  is  much  good  who  has  not  in 
him  some  idea,  some  ideal,  that  he  cares  more  for  than  he  does  for  life,  even 
though  it  is  life  alleviated  by  the  Ford  motor.  You  help  to  make  life  pleasant, 
but  war,  Henry,  helps  to  make  it  noble,  and  if  it  is  not  noble  it  does  not  mat- 
ter a  damn,  Henry,  whether  it  is  pleasant  or  not.  That  is  the  old  lesson  of 
Calvary  repeated  at  Mons  and  Ypres  and  Liege  and  Namur.  Whether  there 
are  more  people  in  the  world  or  less,  whether  they  are  fat  or  lean,  whether 
there  are  Fords  or  oxen,  makes  no  vital  difference,  but  whether  men  shall  be 
willing  to  die  for  what  they  believe  in  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  pigsty 
and  Paradise.    Not  by  bread  alone,  Henry,  shall  men  live. 

As  for  military  preparedness,  enough  is  good  and  salutary;  too  much  is 
militarism,  and  that  is  bad,  bad,  bad,  as  the  Germans  are  teaching  us.  They 
are  the  great  teachers  of  peace,  and,  be  sure,  Henry,  they  shall  learn  that  les- 
son themselves  down  to  the  last  line.  Leave  peace  propa,ganda  to  them;  but  you, 
if  you  have  ten  millions  to  spare,  put  it  into  Ford  ambulances  for  France. 

Kulture  and  Killings 

NEW  YORK  ARMENIANS  say  that  300,000  of  their  compatriots 
have  been  butchered  and  twice  as  many  driven  into  the  desert 
since  the  Sultan  became  an  ally  of  WiLHELM  II.  From  Washington 
comes  a  dispatch  about  all  this.  "Germany,"  runs  the  dispatch, 
"may  be  asked  to  use  her  good  offices  to  stop  the  massacres.  .  .  . 
It  was  learned  that  the  President  was  considering  making  a  plea 
to  Germany  on  humanitarian  grounds."  Probably  "humanitarian 
grounds"  end  at  the  water's  edge;  otherwise  we  can  imagine  the 
Sultan  smiling  somewhat  sardonically  at  WiLHELM  and  asking  him 
to  remember  the  Lusitania.  Belgium,  to  be  sure,  is  on  land ;  but 
maybe  "humanitarian  grounds"  don't  extend  so  far  west  as  Bel- 
gium. Turkey  is  seemingly  bent  upon  making  an  end  of  the 
"Armenian  problem"  by  making  an  end  of  the  Armenians;  and 


why  shouldn't  WiLHELM's  allies  perpetrate  their  murders  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  methods  of  the  German  General  Staff? 
This  tale  of  a  "protest"  may  be  intended  by  the  Washington  corre- 
spondents as  a  joke — but  we  find  it  a  joke  in  questionable  taste. 

A  Busy  Little  Sentence 

SAYS  S.  B.  in  the  New  York  "Tribune": 
The  President,  with  the  least  natural  general  all-round  ability  of  any 
President  who  has  occupied  the  White  House  since  our  Civil  War,  has  been  the 
luckiest  in  that  it  is  for  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street  not  an  easy  task  to 
recognize  his  all-round  weakness. 

Exactly. 

Tip  for  Certain  Candidates 

THESE  BACKWARD-LOOKING  and  trough-steering  nominees 
Avho  want  to  get  into  office  on  the  medieval  Republican  party 
platform  of  making  prosperity  by  hocusing  import  duties  will  do 
well  to  ponder  the  Philadelphia  "Record's"  remark  that: 

The  expansion  of  business  refuses  to  wait  till  the  Republicans  can  make 
a  new  tariff. 

Learning  About  Foreign  Trade 

WE  NOW  HAVE  A  CHANCE  to  see  just  how  their  foreign  trade 
has  been  backed  up  by  the  governments  of  the  various  Euro- 
pean countries.    Germany  forbids  the  export  of  certain  essential 
chemicals  to  Sweden  unless  the  Swedish  traders  return  articles 
considered  important  for  German  military  purposes.    The  Kaiser's 
Government  wants  the  United  States  to  insist  on  certain  modifi- 
cations of  the  Briti.sh  blockade,  and  Teutonic  mercantile  interests 
offer  15  cents  per  pound  for  a  million  bales  of  our  cotton  (deliv- 
ered at  Bremen!).    England  backs  up  her  control  of  the  seas  by 
organized  refusal  to  furnish  British  raw  materials,  such  as  rubber 
and  wool,  etc.,  to  any  American  manufacturer  who  will  not  bind 
himself  to  keep  the  resulting  products  from  getting  into  Germany. 
The  same  sort  of  thing  is  done  by  other  countries.    Modern  foreign 
trade  is  carried  on  along  national  lines  by  great  combinations  of 
interests  acting  under  the  supervision  and  protection  of  govern- 
ment.   It  seems  fairly  certain  that  this  centralized  control  and ; 
direction  will  persist  after  the  war  in  order  to  get  the  best  possible 
results  from  the  great  economic  readjustments  which  will  then  take' 
jTlace.    It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  scale  of  foreign  trade  has  J 
changed  so  it  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  by  small  competi- 
tive traders.    One  recognition  of  this  truth  in  the  United  States: 
is  evident  in  the  much-needed  dye  manufacture.   This  industry  has 
been  promoted  directly  by  technical  experts  of  the  Federal  Govern- ' 
ment,  and  the  factory  end  is  being  taken  up  by  the  Standard  Oil' 
people,  who  have  the  size  and  weight  that  are  requisite  if  the  dye| 
lousiness  is  to  hold  its  own  when  the  war  is  over.    Much  will; 
depend  on  the  attitude  of  Congress  and  on  the  views  held  by  the; 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  but  it  seems  clear  that  if  we  want  foreign 
trade  we  will  have  to  go  after  it  with  modern  weapons.   This  does 
not  mean  pork,  but  it  does  mean  cooperation  and  large-scale  units. 

Mine  Own  and  Mine  Owning 

IF  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR.,  had  been  born  a  son  of  the 
general  storekeeper  at  Oskaloosa  he  would  probably  have  worked 
up  by  now  to  be  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank.  He  would 
be  the  same  model  husband  and 
father,  a  great  man  for  lodge 
meetings  and  Sunday-school  pic- 
nics, and  a  very  respectable 
delegate  to  Republican  county 
or  State  conventions,  and  he 
would  not  be  bothered  by  prob- 
lems too  large  for  him.  On  the 
left  of  the  picture  here  we  have 
A.  Dennison,  grievance  repre- 
sentative of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company's  miners  at 
Frederick,  Colo.  On  the  right 
we  have  John  D.,  Jr.,  his  face 
adorned  with  the  genuine  tourist's  smile,  his  passage  through  life 
bought  and  paid  for.  He  has  been  flirting  with  the  grim  reali- 
ties of  Colorado  industrialism,  "exposing"  himself  to  the  perils  amid 
which  other  men  work,  shaking  hands  with  them,  dancing  with 
their  wives  and  daughters,  and  showing  an  interest  in  their  home 
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life.  That  smile  has  never  failed,  and  probably  young  Rockefeller 
can't  help  it  being  condescending.  The  New  York  dailies  admire  all 
this  quite  complacently,  and  the  "Tribune"  headlines  it: 

JOHN  D.,  JR.,  GRINS  IN  GREASY  GARB 
Did  the  make-up  man  get  this  straight  or  should  it  be  Garbs  in 
Greasy  Grin?  The  test  will  come  soon  enough.  When  John  D., 
Jr.,  sets  his  expensive  lawyers  to  studying  the  labor  laws  of  Colo- 
rado, and  replaces  the  rancid  Tories  who  have  tyrannized  over  his 
mining  camps  with  men  who  will  observe  those  laws  whether  it  is 
to  the  company's  interest  or  not,  and  announces  that  he  and  his 
will  obey  the  law — then  we  will  know  that  John  D.,  Jr.,  is  start- 
ing something.  Until  then  all  this  friendly  slumming  is  just  a 
by-product  of  that  smug  tourist's  smile  and  means  nothing  what- 
ever for  the  establishment  of  justice  in  Colorado. 

Rich  Men's  Sons 

WHAT  OF  THE  NEW  GENERATION  of  our  rich  men's  .sons 
descended  from  the  pioneers?  Stewart  Edward  White's 
"The  Tide,"  published  in  this  week's  Collier's,  is  a  story  that 
po.ses  this  question  and  supplies  material  for  the  answer.  "We 
do  not,"  .says  Mr.  White  in  a  letter,  "yet  know  how  such  a  third 
generation,  as  a  class,  is  going  to  take  its  place  in  the  world.  Each 
reader  can  answer  that  for  himself  or  he  perhaps  can  await  the 
outcome  in  American  civilization."^  In  short,  the  story  will  not 
only  entertain,  but  will  also  make  the  reader  think — a  type  of  story 
which  we  like  to  print  in  Collier's. 

The  Puritan  Fallacy  Again 

THE  WRONG  SORT  OF  BETTERMENT  is  neatly  hit  off  by 
the  Detroit  "Free  Press"  in  these  lines : 
"How's  he  succeeding  as  a  reformer?" 

"Great.  He's  pot  the  whole  neighborhood  feeling  miserable  about  their 
pleasures." 

That's  the  kind  of  uplift  to  fight  shy  of. 

Free  Speech  and  Free  Spite 

ACCORDING  to  an  authority  ou  such  things  (the  New  York 
.  "Tribune"),  a  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  lawyer  named  Kurt  von  Reppert 
has  been  venting  a  lot  of  measly  talk  ("ignorant  or  a  crook,"  etc.) 
about  President  Wilson.  Herr  von  Reppert  defiled  himself  thus 
becau.se  of  his  virulent  enthusiasm  for  Germany.  As  a  lawyer  he 
knows  that  in  Germany  such  conduct  would  have  earned  him  a  jail 
.sentence  of  good  duration.  The  total  imprisonments  inflicted  in 
Germany  during  the  reign  of  WiLHELM  II  for  disrespectful  criticism 
of  the  Government  (leHe-majeste)  aggregate  some  thirty  thousand 
years.  Over  there  they  take  their  Von  Repperts  seriously ;  we  don't. 

Poetry  or  Prophecy  ? 

ELEVEN  OR  TWELVE  YEARS  AGO  G.  K.  Chesterton  fin- 
ished his  "Napoleon  of  Notting  Hill"  and  prefaced  it  with  some 
dedicatory  ver.ses  to  another  man  of  letters,  Hilaire  Belloc.  In 
these  Chesterton  reiterated  his  faith  in  romance,  his  belief  that 
heroic  things  shall  not  end,  that  devotion  and  sacrifice  are  the  true 
life  of  the  human  race  and  not  economic  progress.  Those  who  care 
for  such  coincidences  may  note  how  the  third  and  fourth  stanzas 
read  like  an  anticipation  of  the  present  war: 

This  did  not  end  by  Nelson's  urn  Likelier  across  the.se  flats  afar, 

Where  an  immortal  England  .sits —         The.se  sulky  levels,  smooth  and  free 
Nor  where  your  tall  young  men  in  turn      The  drums  shall  crash  a  waltz  of  war 
Drank  death  like  wine  at  Austerlitz.       And  Death  shall  dance  with  Liberty; 
And  when  the  pedants  bade  us  mark       Likelier  the  barricades  shall  blare 
What  cold  mechanic  happenings  .Slaughter  below  and  smoke  above, 

Must  come,  our  souls  said  in  the  dark:  And  death  and  hate  and  hell  declare 
'Belike,  but  there  are  likelier  things."  That  men  have  found  a  thing  to  love. 
Tho.se  who  speak  of  peace  as  the  one  true  ideal  of  humanity  have 
in  mind  a  peace  that  never  yet  has  come  to  pass.  For  many  men 
mow  engaged  in  it  the  pre.sent  struggle  in  Europe  is  a  far  sub- 
iimer  thing  than  they  thought  life  could  afford.  To  that  extent 
Chesterton's  ver.ses  are  a  prophecy. 

Unwise  Pass iven ess  ? 

A NEAT  COMMENT  on  current  news  is  that  made  by  DON 
Marquis  in  the  New  York  "Evening  Sun": 
"Passively,  I  may  be  considered  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,"  says 
rrer  Senator  BcRTON. 

Which  is  calculated  to  interest  many  people,  passively. 
;lhe  U.  S.  A.  does  not  hold  passivity  to  be  a  Presidential  quality. 


Dr.  Johnson  on  Arnold  Bennett 

ARNOLD  BENNETT  once  kept  a  journal,  and,  acting  in  strict 
.  conformity  with  his  principle  of  putting  everyone  of  his  minus- 
cular  talents  to  use,  he  has,  of  course,  had  it  printed.  Bennett 
uses  the  third  person  and  writes  of  himself: 

The  peril  he  most  dreaded  was  idleness  and  the  sin  of  thinking  without  writing. 
Sometimes  we  wish  we  had  lived  in  the  days  of  one  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  But  we  can  pretty  well  imagine  what  Ursa  Major 
would  have  said  to  BoswELL  had  Johnson  and  Bennett  and  Bozzy 
been  contemporaries,  and  had  the  latter  read  him  Bennett's  dictum. 
Probably  it  would  have  been  recorded  for  us  in  the  best  of  anecdotal 
biographies  something  like  this  : 

Sir,  that  man  is  a  fool,  and  in  his  way  a  dangerous  fool.  Idleness  is, 
as  I  have  well  proved  to  myself,  a  costly  indulgence;  but  naming  it  a  "peril" 
is  a  penny-a-liner's  kind  of  humor — spoiling  an  e.xcellent  word  by  misapply- 
ing it.  I  warrant  this  Bennett  has  discovered  in  his  day,  and  on  his  own 
account,  worse  perils  than  idleness,  for  idleness  and  leisure  are  sisters,  and 
without  leisure  there  were  no  civilization.  As  for  "the  sin  of  thinking  without 
writing,"  why,  there  may  well  be  two  opinions  on  that;  it  greatly  depends  on 
who  does  the  thinking.  Half  that  this  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  holds  to  be  think- 
ing is  at  best  but  a  kind  of  talking  aloud  about  trifles,  a  kind  of  crochet  work 
out  of  woi-n-out  threads.  Shoddy  stuffs,  sir,  shoddy  stuff";  I  marvel  that  you 
can  abandon  yourself  to  reading  it. 

Airing  a  Fact 

FOLKS  who  keep  their  bedroom  windows  closed  because  they 
don't  believe  in  breathing  the  night  air  will  do  well  to  recall 
the  wise  lady  who  remarked  that,  after  all,  night  air  is  the  only 
sort  of  air  there  is  at  night. 

To  Raise  That  Boy 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  rang  up  San  Francisco  the  other  day  for 
one  of  these  official  transcontinental  telephone  demonstrations, 
and,  by  using  over  3,400  miles  of  wire,  Attorney  General  FRANCIS 
Shunk  Brown  of  Pennsylvania  gave  this  advice:  "Remember,  son, 
what  I've  told  you :  listen  to  what  I  say,  but  do  what  your  mother 
tells  you."  This  rather  stands  out  from  the  official  banalities  of  the 
occasion.  Our  pun  expert  says  the  Attorney  General  seems  to  have 
shunked  some  of  his  responsibilities  on  to  the  other  side  of  the  house. 
No  doubt  it  is  the  American  method.   How  does  it  strike  you? 

Utopian  America 

A DELIGHTFUL  BOOK  is  St.  John  de  Crevecceur's  "Letters 
from  an  American  Farmer."  Crevecceur  was  French  before 
he  was  American,  and  appreciated  the  blessings  of  his  new  coun- 
try because  he  contrasted  them  with  conditions  in  Europe.  "Here 
are  no  aristocratical  families,"  wrote  the  naturalized  farmer  in  his 
quaint  eighteenth-century  style ;  "no  courts,  no  kings.  .  .  .  The  rich 
and  the  poor  are  not  so  far  removed  from  each  other  as  they  are  in 
Europe.  Some  few  towns  excepted,  we  are  all  tillers  of  the  earth, 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  West  Florida.  .  .  ."  What  most  surprised  and 
delighted  him  was  the  prevailing  spirit  of  religious  tolerance : 

When  any  considerable  number  of  a  particular  sect  happen  to  dwell 
contiguous  to  each  other,  they  immediately  erect  a  temple,  and  there  wor- 
ship the  Divinity  agreeable  to  their  own  peculiar  ideas.  Nobody  disturbs 
them.  ...  In  this  house  to  the  right,  lives  a  Catholic,  who  prays  to  God  as  he 
has  been  taught,  and  believes  in  transubstantiation ;  he  works  and  raises  wheat, 
he  has  a  large  family  of  children,  all  hale  and  robust;  his  belief,  his  prayers, 
off'end  nobody.  About  one  mile  farther  on  the  same  road,  his  next  neighbour 
may  be  a  good  honest  plodding  German  Lutheran,  who  addresses  himself  to  the 
same  God,  the  God  of  all,  agreeably  to  the  modes  he  has  been  educated  in,  and 
believes  in  consubstantiation ;  by  so  doing  he  scandalizes  nobody;  he  also  works 
in  his  fields,  embellishes  the  earth,  clears  swamps,  etc.  What  has  the  world 
to  do  with  his  I;utheran  principles?  He  persecutes  nobody,  and  nobody  perse- 
cutes him;  he  visits  his  neighbours,  and  his  neighbours  visit  him.  .  .  .  Again 
lives  a  Low  Dutchman,  who  implicitly  believes  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort.  .  .  .  The  fury  of  making  Proselytes  is  unknown  here.  Thus 
all  sects  are  mixed  as  well  as  all  nations. 

Could  a  modern  CREVECOiUR  write  to-day  so  enthusiastically  of  our 
liberty  of  spirit,  our  tolerance  of  one  another's  religions,  our  appli- 
cation of  religious  standards  to  our  own  lives  rather  than  to  our 
neighbors?  Tolerance  is  one  of  man's  last-achieved  virtues,  but 
likewise  one  of  the  greatest.  The  Old  World  has  been  the  battle 
ground  of  creeds  a^  well  as  races.  It  is  a  reassuring  thought  that 
if  the  idyllic  conditions  pictured  by  Crevecceur  five  generations 
ago  are  not  in  all  ways  the  conditions  of  1915,  yet  for  every 
loud-mouthed  zealot,  every  organizer  of  bigotry,  there  are  in  our 
America  a  thousand  quiet-living  neighbors  like  Crevecceur'S  Ger- 
man Lutheran — who  persecuted  no  one  and  whom  no  one  persecuted. 
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The  Hurricane  of  Iron  in  France 


r„,.yri 


■M  liy  tliu  Aini  rlgaii  lT>'!..-i  Asioi-lal l,.n 


French  soldiers  in  a  desperate  house-to-house  charge  in  the  Lens-Arras  district,  the  scene  of  the  Ang  o-French  attack 


MORE  significant  than  the  mileage  gained  by  the 
smashing  blows  struck  by  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish in  front  of  Lens  and  by  the  French  in  Cham- 
pagne is  the  new  situation  demonstrated  by  the 
Allies'  advance.  The  British  and  the  French,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  outside  world,  proved  confident  enough 
to  deliver  a  big  attack  much  sooner  than  had  been 
expected.  Still  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
thrusts  exposed  the  vulnerability  of  the  German  posi- 
tions. It  had  been  generally  believed  that  France 
and  England  would  need  from  four  to  six  months 
longer  to  get  guns  and  ammunition  enough  to  tear 
up  the  Kaiser's  earthworks.  Just  how  many  big 
attacks  will  be  made  before  bad  weather  sets  in  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  the  ability  of  the  French  and  British  to  beat  the 
invaders,  provided  they  have  plenty  of  ammunition. 
In  the  snapshot  above  are  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
(left)  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  subordinate 
officers  under  General  French  in  the  Lens  district. 


("opyriKliI  \'S  I'a"'  Tlioiiii 


GERMANS  INTRENCHED  INSIDE  A  HOUSE.  In  their  unsuccessful  defense  of  the  village  of  Loos,  near  Lens,  hundreds  of  Germans  concealed  themselves  in  buildings.  One 
man  captured  thirty  in  a  cellar.   Several  parties  of  Germans  refused  to  surrender  and  were  killed  to  the 


last  man. 


After  the  battle  many  basements  were  full  of  dead 


English- 
Teutons 
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The  Highest  Dam  in  the  World 


THE  new  Arrowrock  Dam,  built  in 
a  cafion  in  the  vicinity  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
irrigation  water  for  250,000  acres  of 
desert  land,  is  the  highest  structure 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  con- 
crete wall,  seen  in  the  photograph 
above,  rises  351  feet  from  bedrock, 
and  is  23  feet  higher  than  the  Sho- 
shone Dam  in  Wyoming  and  67  feet 
higher  than  the  Roosevelt  Dam  in 
Arizcna.  The  dam's  curved  crest  is 
1,060  feet  long,  and  the  masonry 
rests  on  an  acre  of  bedrock.  The 
project  cost  .?5  000,000.  Before  be- 
ginning the  work  three  years  ago  the 
Government  had  to  build  a  railroad 
twenty  miles  up  the  canon.  This 
road  has  been  operated  at  a  net 
profit  of  .$62,334,  charges  being  made 


Razing  Hills  with  Water 

HARLAN  K.  WHITNEY,  a  civil 
engineer,  was  smiled  at  by  real- 
estate  experts  when,  two  years  ago, 
he  invested  a  small  sum  of  money  in 
twenty  acres  of  marshes  and  sandy 
hills  in  the  outskirts  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  The  ground  had  been  regarded 
as  useless  ever  since  the  city  was 
founded,  but  Mr.  Whitney  had  an 
idea.  He  dug  a  deep  well,  installed 
a  pump  and  hose,  and  set  a  small 
crew  of  men  to  work  sluicing  the 
hills  into  the  low  places,  as  in  the 
snapshot  at  the  right.  Now  Mr. 
Whitney  has  six  blocks  of  land 
that  is  worth  a  fair-sized  fortune. 


Cutting  down  a  25-foot  hill  with  a  2-inch  stream  of  water 


A  4,f)00-BUSHKL  PEACH  CROP  GONE  TO  WASTF:.  This  pile  of  fruit,  grown  in  a  single  orchard  near  Guthrie,  Okla.,  was  allowed  to  rot  because  the  owner  could  not  gtt 
♦•nough  for  it  to  pay  markefng  extKrnscs.  S  inilar  losses  occurred  throughout  Oklahoma,  which  grew  .\0()()  carbails  of  piiaches  this  year,  and  in  many  otiier  States  as  well.  Yet 
in  the  cities  (H;ache,s  have,  be«n  retailing  all  summer  and  fall  at  from  two  cents  to  five  cents  apiece.  Even  in  thr  bulk  thpy  have  been  out  of  reach  of  hun  lreds  of  thousands  of 
people.    This  year  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  food  has  perished  on  the  farms.    Bi^fter  distribution  facii.ties  for  farm  products  arc  one  of  the  nation's  biggest  economic  problems 
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TNSIDE  of  an  hour  O'Malley,  Bab- 
J-bitts,  and  I  [Jack  Reddy]  were  on 
our  way  to  Philadelphia.  All  friction 
was  forgotten — a  bigger  issue  had 
Bxtinguished  the  sparks  that  had 
come  near  bursting  into  flames.  A 
mutual  desire  united  us — the  finding 
of  Barker. 

One  of  O'Malley's  men  had  got  a 
lead  on  Baiker  through  a  vender  of 
newspapers,  from  whom  the  capital- 
ist twice  in  the  last  week  had  pur- 
chased the  big  New  York  dailies.  It 
had  taken  several  days  to  locate  his 
place  of  hiding  —  a  quiet  boarding 
house  far  removed  from  the  center  of 
the   city — ^  which    was   now  under 
surveillance.  Atthe  station  O'Malley's  man  met  us  and 
the  four  of  us  piled  into  a  taxi,  and  started  on  a  run 
across  town.  It  was  moonlight,  and  going  down  those 
quiet  streets,  lined  with  big  houses  and  then  with  lit- 
tle houses — dwindling  vistas  sleeping  in  the  silver 
radiance — seemed  to  me  the  longest  drive  I'd  ever 
taken  in  my  life.    As  we  sped  the  detective  gave  us 
further  particulars.    By  his  instructions  the  news- 
stand man,  who  left  the  morning  papers  at  the 
boarding  house,  had  got  into  communication  with  the 
servant — a  colored  girl.    From  her  he  had  learned 
that  Barker — he  passed  under  the  name  of  Joseph 
Sammi.s — had  been  away  for  twenty-four  hours  and 
had  come  back  that  morning  so  ill  that  a  doctor  had 
been  called  in.   The  doctor  had  said  the  man's  heart 
was  weak,  and  that  his  condition  looked  like  the 
result  of  a  strain  or  shock.    Questioned  further  the 
girl  had  said  he  was  "a  pleasant,  civil-spoken  old 
gentleman,"  giving  no  trouble  to  anybody.    He  went 
out  very  little,  sitting  in  his  i-oom  most  of  the  time 
reading  the  papers.    He  received  no  mail  there,  but 
that  he  did  get  letters  she  had  found  out,  as  she  had 
seen  one  on  his  table  addressed  to  the  General 
Delivery. 

The  house  was  on  a  street  quiet  and  deserted  at 
this  early  hour,  one  of  a  row  all  built  alike.  As  we 
clim.bed  out  of  the  taxi  the  moon  was  bright,  the 
shadows  lying  like  black  velvet  across  the  lonely 
roadway.  On  the  opposite  side,  loitering  slow,  was 
a  man,  who,  raising  a  hand  to  his  hat,  passed  on  into 
the  darkness  along  the  area  railings.  Though  it 
was  only  a  little  after  nine  many  of  the  houses 
showed  the  blankners  of  unlit  windows,  but  in  the 
place  where  we  had  stopped  a  fanlight  over  the  door 
glowed  in  a  yellow  semicircle. 

As  the  taxi  moved  off  we  three — O'Malley's  detec- 
tive slipped  away  into  the  shadow  like  a  ghost — 
walked  up  a  little  path  to  the  front  door  where  I 
pulled  on  an  old-fashioned  bell  handle.  I  could  hear 
the  sound  go  jingling  through  the  hall,  loud  and 
cracked,  and  then  steps,  languid  and  dragging,  come 
from  .scmewhere  in  the  rear.  I  was  to  act  as  spokes- 
man, my  cue  being  to  ask 
for  Mr.  Sammis  on  a  matter 
of  urgent  business. 

The  door  was  opened  by 
the  colored  girl,  who  looked 
at  us  stupidly  and  then  said 
she'd  call  Miss  Graves,  the 
landlady,  as  she  didn't  think 
anyone  could  see  Mr.  Sammis. 

STANDING  back  from  the 
door,  she  let  us  into  a  hall 
with  a  hatrack  on  one  side 
and  a  flight  of  stairs  going 
up  at  the  back.    The  light 
was   dim,  coming  from  a 
globe  held  aloft  by  a  figure 
that  crowned  the  newel 
post.     The    paper    on  the 
walls,  some  dark  and 
striped  pattern, 
seemed    to  absorb 
what   little  radiance 
there  was  and  the 
whole    place  smelled 
musty   and  was  as 
quiet  as  a  church. 

The  colored  girl 
had  disappeared  down 
along  passage  and 
presently  a  door 
opened  back  there  and 
a  woman  came  out, 
tall  and  thin,  in  a 
skimpy  black  dress. 
She  approached  us  as 
we  stood  in  a  group 
by  the  hatrack,  lean- 
ing forward  near- 


BY  GERALDINE  BONNER 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      FREDERIC      DORR  STEELE 

Chapter  Six — Jack  Reddy  s  Heart 

Babbitts,  reporter,  and  his  wife,  Molly,  ex-teleplione  girl,  are  slartleil  at  the  news  that 
Harland  has  committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  from  the  Black  Kagic  Building,  follow- 
ing the  collapse  of  the  copper  pool  an<l  after  a  stormy  interview  with  Johnston  Barker, 
"financier."  Barker  is  identified  in  Thiladeiphia,  but  Molly  thinks  she  hears  hini  tele- 
phoning from  Toronto  to  Miss  Carol  Whitehall,  promoter.  Little  Dannie  Meagher  saw  a 
man  throw  the  body  from  the  window  sill,  so  Barker  and  Ford,  Miss  Whitehall's  thief  clerk, 
become  murder  suspects.  Miss  Whitehall  baffles  Chief  Whitney  ;  Foril  is  murderously 
assaulted.     (The  story  is  told  alternately  by  .Molly  and  Jack  Reddy  of  Whitney's  office) 


sightedly  and  blinking  at  us  through  silver-rimmed 
spectacles.  "My  maid  says  you  wartt  to  see  Mr. 
Sammis,"  she  said,  in  an  unamiable  voice. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "we've  come  fi'om  New  York 
and  it's  imperative  we  see  him  this  evening." 

"But  you  can't,"  she  snapped.  "He's  sick.  The 
doctor  says  he  mustn't  be  disturbed." 

"I'm  .sori-y,  but  it's  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
ti  ansact  our  business  with  him  now." 

She  gave  a  shrug  as  much  as  to  say  :  "Well,  this  is 
your  affair!"  and  drawing  back  pointed  to  the  stairs. 

"He's  up  there — fourth  floor  front — second  door 
to  your  left." 

To  each  of  us  the  suspicion  that  she  was  in  with 
Barker  had  grown  with  every  minute.  The  idea  once 
lodged  in  our  minds  possessed  them,  and  we  went  up 
those  stairs,  slow  at  first,  and  then,  as  we  got  out  of 
earshot,  faster  and  faster.  It  was  a  run  on  the 
second  flight  and  a  gallop  on  the  third.  On  this 
landing  there  was  no  gas  lit,  but  a  window  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  let  in  a  square  of  moonlight  that 
lay  bright  on  the  floor  and  showed  us  the  hall's  dim 
length  and  the  outlines  of  closed  doors. 

IT  WAS  the  second  of  these,  on  the  left-hand  side, 
and  creeping  toward  it  we  stood  for  a  second  get- 
ting our  wind.  The  place  was  very  cold,  as  if  a 
window  was  open,  and  there  was  not  a  sound.  Stand- 
ing by  the  door,  O'Malley  knocked  softly.  There  was 
no  answer. 

In  that  half-lit  passage,  chilled  with  the  icy 
breath  of  the  winter  night  and  held  in  a  strange 
stillness,  I  was  .'■eized  by  a  grisly  sense  of  impend- 
ing horror. 

O'Malley  knocked  again  and**again,  there  was  no 
answer. 

"Try  it,"  I  whispei'ed,  and  the  detective  tui  iied  the 
handle. 

"Locked,"  he  breathed  back,  then —  "Stand  away 
there.  I'm  going  to  break  it.  There's  something 
wrong  here." 

He  turned  sideways  bracing  his  shoulder  against 
the  door.  There  was  a  cracking  sound, 
and  the  lock,  embedded  in  old  soft 
wood,  gave  way,  the  door  swinging  in 
with  O'Malley  hanging  to  the  handle. 

The  room  was  unlit  but  for  the 
silver  moonlight  that  came  from  the 
window,  uncurtained  and  open.  At 
that  sight  the  same  thought  seized 
the  three  of  us — the  man  was  gone 
— and  O'Malley,  fumbling  in  his  pocket 
for    matches,    broke    into  furious 

id  a  box  and  as  I  dug  round 
took  a  look  about,  and  saw  the 
of  a  chair  with  garments  hang- 
over it,  an  open  desk,  and,  against 
opposite  wall,  the  bed.     It  was 
pale  oblong,  and  looked  irregu- 
if  the  clothes  were  heaped  on 
it    as   the   man  had 
thrown  them  back.  I 
could    have  joined 
O'Malley  in  his  swear- 
ing.   Gone — when  our 
fingers   were  closing 
on  him!  Then  I  found 
the  matches  and  the 
gaslight  burst  out 
over  our  heads. 

My  eyes  were  on  the 
bed  and  O'Malley's 
must  have  been,  for 
simultaneously  I  gave 
an  exclamation  and 
he  leaped  forward. 
There,  asleep,  under 
the  covers  lay  a  man. 
Quick  as  a  flash  of 

Detective  O'Malley  feverishly  smuking  bin  black  cigars  lightning    the  detec- 


tive was  beside  him,  bending  to  look 
close  at  the  face,  then  he  drew  back 
with  an  exclamation — a  cry  of 
amazement,  disbelief  —  and  pulling 
off  the  bedclothes  laid  his  hand  on 
the  sleeper's  chest. 

"God  in  heaven!"  he  gasped,  turn- 
ing to  us,  "he's  dead!" 

Babbitts  and  I  made  a  rush  for 
the  bed,  I  to  the  head,  where  I 
leaned  low  to  make  sure — staring 
into  the  gray,  pale  face  with  its 
prominent  nose  and  sunken  eyes. 
Then  it  was  my  turn  to  cry  out,  to 
stagger  back,  looking  from  one  man 
to  the  other,  aghast  at  what  I'd 
seen — ■ 
"It's  not  Barker  at  all!" 

For  a  moment  we  .stared  at  one  another,  jaws  fal- 
len, eyes  stony.  Not  a  woid  came  from  one  of  us, 
the  .silence  broken  by  the  hissing  rush  of  the  gas 
turned  up  full  cock  in  a  sputtering  ribbon  of  flame. 
I  came  to  my.self  first,  tuining  from  them  back  to 
the  dead  face,  its  marble  calm  in  strange  contrast 
to  the  stunned  consternation  of  the  living  faces. 

"It's  not  he,"  I  repeated;  "I've  often  seen  him.  It's 
not  the  man." 

"Well — well" — stammered  O'Malley,  coming  out  of 
his  stupor.    "Who  in  blazes  is_  it?" 

"How  do  I  know? — Sammis,  I  suppo.se.  It's  like 
Barker — the  nose,  the  eye.s  and  the  eyebrows,  and 
the  mustache.  But — "  I  looked  at  them,  gazing  like 
two  stupefied  animals  at  the  head  on  the  pillow — 
"it's  not  Johnston  Barker." 

O'Malley,  with  a  groan  of  haflled  desperation,  fell 
into  a  chair,  his  hands  hanging  over  the  arms,  his 
feet  limp  on  the  floor  before  him.  Babbitts  stood 
pai  alyzed,  leaning  on  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Then  suddenly  another  and  more  distant  sound 
broke  up  our  stupefaction.  Some  one  was  coming  up 
the  stairs.  It  jerked  us  back  to  life,  and  I  made  a  run 
for  the  door,  O'Malley's  whisper  hissing  after  me — 

"If  it's  that  woman,  keep  hei-  away  for  a  while. 
I  want  to  go  over  the  room." 

It  was  Miss  Graves,  ascending  slowly  with  the 
help  of  the  balusti'ade.  I  caught  her  on  the  land- 
ing and  told  her  what  we'd  found.  She  was  not 
greatly  surprised — the  doctor  had  warned  her.  I 
explained  the  broken  door  by  telling  her  we  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  silence  and  had  forced  our  way 
in.  That  too  she  took  quietly  and  turned  away, 
gliding  shadowlike  down  the  stairs  to  send  out  the 
servant  for  the  doctor. 

When  I  i-eentered  the  room  its  aspect  was  changed. 
A  sheet  covered  the  dead  man,  and  O'Malley  and 
Babbitts,  with  all  the  burners  in  the  chandelier  blaz- 
ing, had  started  looking  over  the  room.  The  de- 
tective was  already  at  work  on  the  papers  in  the 
desk.  Babbitts  going  through  the  clothes  over  the 
chair  and  the  few  others  that  hung  in  the  cupboard. 

"Hustle  and  get  busy,"  said  O'Malley  as  he  heard 
me  come  in.  "If  this  isn't  Johnston  Barker,  it's  the 
man  we've  been  trailing  and  I'm  pretty  sure  it's  the 
one  that  attacked  Ford." 

There  was  a  table  by  the  bedside  with  a  reading 
lamp  and  some  books  on  it.  Moving  these,  I  came 
upon  two  newspaper  clippings  relating  to  the  sui- 
cide of  Harland.  In  both  Anthony  Ford  was  men- 
tioned; the  reporters  had  evidently  spoken  to  him 
that  night  on  the  street,  gleaning  any  fragments 
of  information  they  could.  One  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  employed  in  the  offices  below  Harland's 
— the  Azalea  Woods  Estates.  These  words  were 
heavily  underlined  in  pencil. 

"Looks  like  it  from  this,"  I  said,  showing  the 
clipping  to  O'Malley. 

HE  GLANCED  at  it  and  grunted,  going  back  to 
his  inspection  of  a  sheaf  of  papers  he  had  found 
in  one  of  the  desk  pigeonholes. 

Meantime  Babbitts  had  found  in  the  coat  that 
hung  over  the  chair  a  wallet  containing  a  hundred 
dollars,  a  tailor's  bill  for  a  suit  and  coat,  receipted 
and  bearing  a  New  York  address,  and  Tony  Ford's 
house  and  street  number  written  in  pencil  on  a  neatly 
folded  sheet  of  note  paper.  Besides  these  there  was 
one  letter,  dated  January  13,  typed  and  bearing  no 
signature.  Its  contents  were  as  follows:  "Enclosed 
please  find  one  hundred  dollars  in  two  bills  of  fifty. 
Will  send  same  amount  on  same  date  next  month  if 
work  should  be  still  delayed.  Will  communicate 
further  later."  The  envelope,  also  addressed  in  type- 
writing, was  directed  to  Joseph  Sammis,  General  De- 
livery, Philadelphia,  and  bore  a  New  York  postmark. 

We  were  working  too  quickly  for  much  comment, 
but  Babbitts  held  out  the  paper  with  Ford's  address 
on  it  toward  O'Malley. 

"This  bears  it  out  too,"  he  said. 
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O'Malley  looked  at  it  and  snapped  the  elastic  back 
on  the  documents  he'd  been  going-  over. 

"From  what  I've  seen  here,"  he  said,  "Sammis  was 
the  man  Ford  was  with  in  the  real-estate  business. 
These  are  all  contracts,  bills  and  some  correspond- 
ence— the  records  of  a  small  venture  that  went  to 
smash"  (he  pushed  the  I'oll  back  in  its  pigeonhole) 
— "not  another  thing." 

"There's  not  another 
thing  in  the  room,"  I  an- 
swered, "except  two 
novels  and  a  stack  of  New 
York  papers  on  the  floor 
there  by  the  bureau.  Hist! 
— quiet!" 

"There  were  feet  coming 
up  the  stairs.  In  a  twin- 
kling everything  was  as 
it  had  been,  Babbitts  and 
O'Malley  withdrew  to  the 
v.'indow  and  I  went  out  to 
see  who  was  coming.  It 
was  Miss  Graves  and  the 
doctor. 

I  explained  the  situa- 
tion and  found  the  doctor 
brusquely  businesslike  and 
matter  of  fact.  It  was 
what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. When  he  had  been 
called  in  that  morning  he 
had  found  Mr.  Sammis  a 
very  sick  man,  suffering 
from  angina  pectoris  and 
in  a  general  condition  of 
debility  and  exhaustion. 
He  had  asked  Sammis  if 
he  had  been  subjected  to 
any  recent  exertion  or 
strain,  but  been  told  no 
other  than  a  trip  the  day 
before  to  Washington. 

It  was  close  on  midnight 
when  we  left  and  there  be- 
ing no  vehicle  in  sight  we 
walked  up  the  street.  The 
moon  was  as  bright  as  day, 
and,  swinging  along  be- 
tween those  two  lines  of 
black  houses,  with  here 
and  there  a  light  shining 
yellow  in  an  upper  win- 
dow, we  were  silent,  each  oc- 
cupied by  his  own  thoughts. 

I  could  guess  those  of  the 
other  two — Babbitts's  chagrin  at  once  again  losing 
his  big  story,  O'Malley's  sullen  indignation  at  having 
followed  a  clue  that  led  to  such  a  blind  alley.'  But 
their  disappointment  and  bitterness  were  nothing  to 
mine.  All  my  hopes  gone  again — and  this  last  puzzle 
helping  in  no  way,  in  no  way  as  I  then  counted  help. 

TO  SAY  that  the  expectant  Whitney  office  got  a 
jolt  is  putting  it  mildly.  On  the  threshold  of  suc- 
cess to  meet  such  a  setback  enraged  George  and  made 
even  the  chief  grouchy.  The  new  developments  added 
new  complications  that  upset  their  carefully  elab- 
orated theories.  There  had  to  be  a  readjustment. 
Whoever  Sammis  was  and  whatever  his  motive  could 
have  been  it  was  undoubtedly  he  who  had  attacked 
Tony  Ford. 

It  was  inexplicable  and  mysterious.  The  chief 
had  an  idea  that  there  was  a  connection  between 
Sammis  and  Barker,  that  the  man  now  dead  might 
have  been  "planted"  in  Philadelphia  to  divert  the 
search  from  the  live  man,  who  had  stolen  to  safety 
after  a  rise  to  the  surface  in  Toronto.  George 
scouted  it — an  accidental  likeness  had  fooled  them 
and  made  them  waste  valuable  time.  The  devil  was 
on  the  side  of  Barker,  taking  care  of  his  own. 

It  did  look  that  way.  Investigation  of  the  few 
clues  we  had  led  to  nothing.  The  tailor  whose  bill 
was  found  in  Sammis's  pocket  remembered  selling 
a  suit  and  overcoat  to  a  man  called  Sammis  on 
January  10.  He  was  a  quiet,  polite  old  man  who 
looked  poor  and  shabby  but  bought  good  clothes  and 
paid  spot  cash  for  them.  The  typewritten  letter  in- 
dicated that  Sammis  had  been  sent  to  Philadelphia 
and  well  paid  for  some  work  that  had  not  yet  started. 

We  were  in  constant  communication  with  the 
hospital  and  on  Thursday  received  word  that  Ford 
would  recover.  That  lifted  us  up  from  the  smash 
of  Wednesday  night.  When  he  was  able  to  speak  we 
would  hear  something — everything  if  he  could  be 
scared  into  a  full  confession.  The  hospital  authori- 
ties refu.sed  to  let  anyone  see  him  till  he  was  per- 
fectly fit,  a  matter  of  several  days  yet. 

After  the  news  from  the  hospital  the  temperature 
of  the  office  fell  to  an  enforced  normal.  O'Malley 
went  back  to  his  burrow  and  Babbitts  to  his  paper 
v/ith  his  big  story  still  in  the  air.  That  night  in  my 
own  place,  I  measured  off  the  sitting  room  from  eight 
till  twelve — five  strides  from  the  bookcase  to  the 
window,  seven  from  the  fire  to  the  folding  doors. 

If  /  could  only  induce  her  to  speak,  if  she  herself 
Oct.  16  ... 


would  only  clear  up  the  points  that  were  against  her, 
there  was  still  a  chance  of  getting  her  out  of  it  be- 
fore Ford  opened  up.  That  she  had  something  to 
hide,  some  mystery  in  connection  with  her  movements 
that  night,  some  secret  understanding  with  Barker, 
even  I  had  to  admit.  But  whatever  it  was  it  would 
be  better  to  reveal  it  than  to  go  on  into  the  fierce 


God  in  heaven.'"  he  gasped;  "he's  dead!  "    I  staggered  back  aghast,  crying  out:  "It's  not  Barker  at  all! 


white  light  that  would  break  over  the  Harland  case 
within  a  week. 

When  I  went  to  the  office  on  Friday  morning  the 
chief  asked  me  to  go  to  Buffalo  that  night  to  look 
up  some  witnesses  in  the  Lytton  case.  It  would  take 
me  all  Saturday  and  I  could  get  back  by  Sunday 
night  or  at  the  latest  Monday  morning.  A  phone 
message  sent  to  the  hospital  before  I  came  in  had 
drawn  the  information  that  Tony  Ford  would  not 
be  able  to  see  the  Philadelphia  detectives  (O'Malley 
and  Babbitts  posed  in  these  roles)  till  Monday.  That 
settled  it — better  to  be  at  work  out  of  town  than 
hanging  about  cursing  the  slowness  of  the  hours. 

But  the  questions  of  the  night  before  haunted  me. 
Why,  anyway,  couldn't  I  go  to  see  her?  Wasn't  it 
up  to  me,  whether  I  succeeded  or  not,  to  make  the 
effort  to  break  through  her  silence — the  silence  that 
was  liable  to  do  her  such  deadly  damage?  I  had  to 
see  her — I  couldn't  keep  away  from  her.  At  lunch 
time  I  called  her  up  and  asked  her  if  I  could  come. 
She  said  yes  and  named  four  that  afternoon.  On 
the  stroke  I  was  in  the  vestibule,  pushing  the  button 
below  her  name, '  and  with  my  heart  thumping 
against  my  ribs  like  a  steel  hammer. 

She  opened  the  door  and  as  I  followed  her  up  the 
little  hall  told  me  the  servant  had  been  sent  away 
and  her  mother  was  out.  As  on  that  former  visit 
she  seated  herself  at  the  desk,  motioning  me  to  a 
chair  opposite.  The  blinds  were  raised,  the  room 
flooded  with  the  last  warm  light  of  the  afternoon. 
By  its  brightness  I  saw  that  she  was  even  paler  and 
more  worn  than  she  had  been  that  other  time — 
obviously  a  woman  harassed  and  preyed  upon  by 
some  inner  trouble. 

SHE  began  to  talk  quickly — it  seemed  to  me  nerv- 
ously— telling  me  how  the  owner  of  their  old 
farm  on  the  Azalea  Woods  Estates  had  offered  them 
a  cottage  there,  to  which  they  would  move  next  week. 
It  was  small,  but  comfortable,  originally  occupied 
by  a  laborer's  family  which  had  gone  away.  The 
people  were  very  kind,  would  take  no  rent,  ^nd  she 
and  her  mother  could  live  for  almost  nothing  till 
she  found  work.  I  sympathized  with  the  idea:  she'd 
get  away  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  city,  have 
t'me  to  rest  and  recuperate  after  her  recent  worry. 
vShe  dropped  her  eyes  to  a  paper  on  the  desk  and 
said:  "Yes,  I'm  tired — everything  was  so  sudden  and 
unexpected.  I  once  thought  I  was  strong  enough  to 
stand  anything — but  all  this — " 


She  stopped  and  picking  up  a  pencil  began  making 
little  drawings  on  the  paper,  designs  of  squares 
and  circles. 

"It's  worn  you  out,"  I  said,  looking  at  her  sad 
and  colorless  face.  Like  the  thrust  of  a  sword  a 
pang  shot  through  me — love  of  a  man,  hidden  and 
disgraced,  had  blighted  that  once  blooming  beauty. 

She  nodded  without 
looking  up. 

"It's  not  the  business 
only  —  there  have  been 
other  —  other  —  anxieties." 

That  was  more  of  an 
opening  than  anything  I'd 
ever  heard  her  say.  I 
could  feel  the  smothering 
beat  of  my  heart  as  I  an- 
swered, as  quietly  as  I 
could : 

"Can't  you  tell  them  to 
me?  Perhaps  I  can  help 
you." 

One  of  those  sudden 
waves  of  color  I'd  .seen  be- 
fore passed  across  her 
face.  As  if  to  hide  it  she 
drooped  her  head  lower 
over  the  paper,  touching 
up  the  marks  she  was 
making.  Her  voice  came 
soft  and  controlled : 

"That's  very  kind  of 
you,  Mr.  Reddy,  but  I 
know  you're  kind.  I  knew 
it  when  I  first  met  you  a 
year  ago  in  the  country. 
No,  I  can't  tell  you." 

I  leaned  nearer  to  her. 
If  I  had  a  chance  to  make 
her  speak,  it  was  now  or 
never. 

"Miss  Whitehall,"  I 
said,  trying  to  inject  a 
simple,  casual  friendliness 
into  my  voice,  "you're  al- 
most alone  in  the  world, 
you've  no  one — no  man,  I 
mean — to  look  after  you 
or  you  r  interests.  You 
don't  know  how  much  help 
I  might  be  able  to  give 
you." 

"In  what  way?"  she 
asked,  with  her  eyes  still 
on  the  paper.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  was  nonplused.  I  couldn't  tell  her  what  I 
knew;  I  couldn't  go  back  on  my  office.  I  was  tied  hand 
and  foot;  all  I  could  do  with  honesty  was  to  try  and 
force  the  truth  from  her.  Like  a  fool  I  stammered  out : 
"In  advice  —  in  —  in  —  a  larger  knowledge  of  the 
world  than  you  can  have." 

She  gave  a  slight,  bitter  smile  and,  tilting  her 
head  backward,  looked  critically  at  her  drawings. 

"My  knowledge  of  the  world  is  larger  than  you 
think — maybe  larger  than  yours.  There's  only  one 
thing  you  can  do  for  me,  but  there  is  one." 

I LEANED  nearer,  my  voice  gone  a  little  hoarse. 
"What  is  it?" 

She  turned  her  head  and  looked  into  my  eyes.  Her 
expression  chilled  me,  cold,  challenging,  defiant. 

"Tell  me  if  the  Whitney  office  has  found  Johnston 
Barker  yet?" 

For  a  second  our  eyes  held,  and  in  that  second 
I  saw  the  defiance  die  out  of  hers  and  only  question, 
a  desperate  question,  take  its  place. 

"No,"  I  heard  myself  say.  "They  have  not  found 
him." 

"Thank  you,"  she  murmured,  and  went  back  to  her 
play  with  the  pencil. 

I  drew  myself  to  the  edge  of  my  chair  and  laid  a 
hand  on  the  corner  of  the  desk. 

"You've  asked  me  a  question  and  I've  answered 
it.  Now  let  me  ask  one.  Why  are  you  so  interested 
in  the  movements  of  Johnston  Barker?" 

She  stiffened,  I  could  see  her  body  grow  rigid  under 
its  thin  silk  covering.  The  hand  holding  the  pencil 
began  to  tremble. 

"Wouldn't  anyone  be  interested  in  such  a  sen- 
sational event?  Isn't  it  natural?  Perhaps  knowing 
Mr.  Barker  personally — as  I  told  you  in  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's office — I'm  more  curious  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that's  all." 

The  trembling  of  her  hand  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  continue  drawing.  She  threw  down  the  pencil 
and  locked  her  fingers  together,  outstretched  on  the 
paper,  a  breath,  deep  taken  and  sudden,  lifting  her 
breast.  It  was  pitiful,  her  lonely  fight.  I  was  going 
to  say  something — anything,  to  make  her  think  I 
didn't  see,  when  she  spoke  again. 

"Do  any  of  you — you  men  who  are  hunting  him — 
ever  think  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  come  back?" 

"Able?"  I  exclaimed  excitedly,  for  now  again  I 
thought  something  was  coming.  "What  do  you  mean 
by  able?"  (Continued  on  pngc  35) 
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IS  car 


with  this* 


Here  is  an  ideal  combination. 

For  use  in  warm  weather,  you  may  have 
your  touring-  car  with  a  one-man  top,  wind- 
shield and  side  curtains. 

When  cold  weather  comes  and  until  the 
damp,  raw  days  of  early  spring  are  passed 
you  have  a  limousine. 

And  what  is  most  agreeable,  you  have  both 
for  a  very  modest  sum — $950. 

This  Detachable  Limousine  Top  makes  a 
most  comfortable  and  most  attractive  closed 
car  of  Overland  Model  83. 

The  top  was  designed  with  the  car. 

It  is  not  an  after-thought  nor  a  make-shift 
in  any  sense. 

It  belongs  on  the  car  and  looks  as  if  it 
belonged  there. 


It  fits  the  body  closely  and  neatly. 

There  is  not  the  usual  overhang  where  the 
top  fits  on  to  the  body. 

There  are  four  big,  wide,  full-length 
limousine  doors  (not  pieced),  with  windows 
that  open  and  close  easily. 

Note  also  how  large  the  other  windows  are 
— so  as  to  admit  all  the  light  you  would  have 
in  a  touring  car  with  only  the  top  up. 

For  inside  light  for  night  driving  there  is  a 
nickel-framed  electric  dome  light  over  the 
tonneau  controlled  by  a  convenient  switch  on 
the  right  seat  arm. 

There  are  dainty  silk  draperies  at  the  rear 
side  windows  and  a  roll-up  curtain  at  the 
rear  window. 


Specif. 

horsepo-iuer  motor 
High-tetision  magneto  ignition 
5  bearing  crankshaft 
Thermo-syphon  cooling 
Under  slung  rear  springs 
J     X  4."  tires,  non-skid  in 
Demountable  rims;  nxiith  o'l 
Electric  st. 


Model  83,  4-cylin<Jer  5  passenger T< 
Model  83,  4-cyIiader  2  passenger  V 
Model  86,  6-cylinder  7  , 


Model  83  Toucins  $1050- 
Model  83  Roadsier  $102  = 
Model  86  6-cylindet  ' 

Catalogues  on  i 

Tht  Overland  cataUeut-  rri ; 
Polish,    Italian,  AVru'rfr;. 


The 


Willys-OverlaiM  i 

The  Willys-Overland  oKnn 


Abo  Manufaclurefof  > 
"Me  i 
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dditional  limousine  top 
 all  for  $950 


f.  0.  4. 


Headlight  dimmers 
Hain-njiiion  •ventilating  built-in 

ucindshield 
Instrument  board  on  couol  dash 
Uft-hand  dri've  center  control 
One-man  top  and  coi  er 

1  Magnetic  speedometer 

I  lighting  system 


•  Price* 

'').with  LiinouiineTop$950  f.o.b.  Toledo 
'25.  with  Coupe  Top  $875  f.o.b.  Toledo 
I  ourinK  $  1 1  45  f .  o.  b.  Toledo 

'  ricet 

'  '  P  11^25  (.  o.  b.  Hamilton 
I.  n.  b.  Hamilton 
.I'.O0  t.  o.  b.  Hamilton 

>  >M  addreu  Dept.  476 

yuilt  Im  fr,nch,  (irrman.  Rutsian. 


The  interior  is  trimmed  tliroughout,  sides, 
back,  ceiling,  and  doors  (full  length),  in  a 
rich  gray  cloth  which  harmonizes  perfectly 
with  the  upholstery. 

This  is  the  first  really  practical,  ideal  com- 
hination  touring  car  and  limousine. 

Model  83  is  the  $750,  1916  Overland  which 
is  attaining  a  sales  record  which  has  never 
been  even  approached  by  any  car  of  anywhere 
near  its  size. 

It  has  a35-horsepower,  four-cylinder  motor. 

Ignition  is  by  liigli-tcnsion  magneto. 

Electric  control  switches  are  right  at  your 
hand,  located  on  the  steering  column. 

It  has  every  modern  convenience  and  com- 
fort which  one  could  wish  for  in  an  automobile. 


l)mpany,  Toledo, 

»  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

t-Knight  Automobile* 
S.  A." 


Ohio 


See  the  Overland  dealer  in  your  city  and 
ask  him  to  show  you  the  Model  83  with  the 
Limousine  Top. 

Have  him  furnish  one  of  these  Limousine 
Tops  with  full-length  doors  with  your  car. 

Or,  if  you  already  own  a  Model  83,  he  will 
supply  you  with  a  Limousine  Top  for  it 
for  $200. 

He  will  also  have  the  Model  83  Roadster 
with  a  Coupe  Top  also  designed  with  the  car 
—  I30th  for  $875  —  or  the  Coupe  Top  alone 
for  your  Roadster  for  $150. 

Drive  your  car  to  the  dealer's  service  sta- 
tion—  it  takes  very  little  time  to  put  either 
top  on. 

But  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
place  yqur  order  at  once. 
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friend,  Lieutenant  d'H- 


Corona 


FOLDING  Typewriter.^ 

THE  MACHINE  FOR  PERSONAL  USE 


A CORNER  in  your  grip — that's  all  the  room  the  Corona 
takes.  Six  pounds — that's  all  it  weighs.  Half  the 
price  of  a  "big "  machine — that's  all  it  costs.  But  it  will  do 
for  you,  all  that  you  could  expect  of  any  standard  corre- 
spondence typewriter. 


If  your  work  requires  travel- 
ling, take  the  Corona  in  the 
small  carrying-case  (furnished 
without  extra  charge),  or 
stowed  in  your  bag. 

In  the  office  you  can  keep  it 
in  your  desk  drawer  or  at  one 
side  on  its  convenient  tripod. 

For  home  use,  it  is  THE 
machine.  As  easy  to  carry 
about  the  house  as  a  book — no 
special  table  or  stand  required. 


You  will  find  on  the  Corona 
the  modern  features  you  would 
expect  to  find  only  on  high- 
priced  office  machines. 

Visible  writing,  two-color 
ribbon,  universal  keyboard, 
back-spacer,  stencil-cutting  de- 
vice— the  Coi  ona  has  them  all. 

That  there  are  over  50,000 
Coronas  in  use  attests  the  effi- 
ciency and  durability  of  this 
remarkable  machine. 


Let  our  agent  in  your  city  demonstrate  the  Corona.  Or  have 
him  send  it  to  your  home  or  office  for  demonstration  (no  obligation 
implied).    Write  for  details  and  Booklet  No.  3. 

Highest  Award  in  portable  typewriter  class  at  Panama-Pacific 
and  Pan.ima-California  Lxpositions. 

Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


New  York:  141  W.  42nd  St. 


Agencies  throughout  the  world 


Chicago:  12  So.  La  Salle  St. 


Joffre 


{Continued  from  page  6) 


Try  this  easy  way  to 
clear  your  skin  with 

Resinol  Soap 


Bathe  your  face  for  several  min- 
utes with  Resinol  Soap  and  warm 
water,  working  the  creamy  lather 
into  the  skin  gently  with  the  finger- 
tips. Then  wash  off  with  more 
Resinol  Soap  and  warm  water,  fin- 
ishing with  a  dash  of  clear  cold 
water  to  close  the  pores. 

Do  this  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
you  will  be  astonished  how  quickly 
the  healing,  mildly  antiseptic  Resinol 
medication  soothes  and  cleanses  the 
pores  and  leaves  the  complexion 
clear,  fresh  and  velvety. 


Men  find  that  the  daily  use  of 
Resinol  Soap  for  the  toilet  and  bath 
helps  to  give  the  skin  that  healthy, 
out-door  look  so  much  desired  in 
these  days. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  and  dealers 
in  toilet  goods.  For  a  trial  size 
cake  write  Dept.  4-G,  Resinol, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Resinol  Shaving  Stick  also  C07t- 
taitts  the  Resinol  medication^  viak- 
ing  it  most  agreeable  to  men  with 
tender  faces.     Trial  on  request. 


and  his  re- 
fusal to  leave  the  men  he  had  fought 
with  to  accept  promotion  in  another 
regiment.  General  Joffre's  face  lit  up 
with  a  characteristic  touch  of  pleas- 
ure and  kindness,  almost  the  pride  of 
a  father.  He  may  have  no  nerves, 
but  he  has  extreme  sensibility.  He 
nodded : 

"Yes,  that  happens  all  the  time.  Our 
officers  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
men  with  whom  they  have  fought.  You 
understand,  then,  why  'Mes  Poilus'  will 
follow  such  officers  anywhere." 

"In  the  final  crisis,"  I  suggested,  "I 
should  think  this  loyalty  might  be  a  de- 
termining factor." 

The  affectionate  smile  disappeared  in 
a  sudderi  seriousness. 

"It  will.  Whatever  happens,  the 
French  army  will  never  crack.  It  did 
not  in  the  first  unequal  weeks;  it  never 
will.  When  the  day  comes  that  the  Ger- 
man army  must  retreat  in  the  face  of 
defeat,  it  is  quite  possible  that  when 
their  theory  of  discipline — the  disci- 
pline of  fear — is  placed  to  that  final 
test,  the  result  may  be  a  rout." 

What  Terrorism  Means 

I THEN  put  to  him  IJle  question  that 
had  been  uppermosti^  the  minds  of 
Americans  from  the  b^^hning: 

"General  Joffre,  was  the  destruction 
and  desolation  wrought  in  Belgium  and 
the  north  of  France  simply  the  work  of 
individuals  or  the  result  of  a  fixed 
policy?" 

"A  fixed  policy,"  he  said  instantly. 
"The  policy  of  terrorism  was  as  coldly 
and  calmly  determined  upon  as  the  de- 
cision to  violate  the  neutrality  and 
break  the  national  word  of  honor,  in 
the  invasion  of  Belgium.  It  is  the  Ger- 
man military  theory  of  invasion,  de- 
cided upon  by  the  German  military 
leaders,  that  the  way  to  break  down  the 
resistance  of  the  country  you  are  in- 
vading is  to  devastate  it,  burn  its  vil- 
lages, shoot  civilians  on  trumped-up 
pretexts,  or  drive  them  before  your  own 
troops  to  stop  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  as 
they  did  in  numerous  cases  with  us,  in 
the  belief  that  human  beings  can  be 
terrorized  to  the  extent  that  they  will 
prefer  to  surrender  r-^ther  than  risk 
the  horrible  results  of  resisting  the 
invader." 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  added 
soberly : 

"The  proof  that  it  was  a  settled 
policy  of  military  tactics  is  that  from 
the  moment  they  realized  that  they 
might  lose — that  is,  say,  after  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne — they  stopped  it." 

What  he  said  only  confirmed  the  tes- 
timony of  twenty  men,  leaders  in  poli- 
tics and  public  opinion — a  character- 
istically generous  French  opinion  that 
distinguishes  between  the  German  na- 
tion and  the  conscience-oppressing  mili- 
tary caste  which  places  no  consideration 
of  humanity  in  its  textbook  of  mili- 
tary necessity. 

"And  the  question  of  p?ace,"  I  asked 
—"if  it  is  not  indiscreet?"  Then,  as  I 
saw  him  hesitate,  I  added  quickly:  "I 
ask  that  because  there  are  many  well- 
meaning  but  unfortunately  misinformed 
persons  in  America  who  believe  that  the 
cause  of  humanity  is  best  served  at  the 
present  moment  by  seeking  an  imme- 
diate peace." 

"Peace  To-day  Would  Be  a  Crime  " 

HE  answered  with  more  solemnity 
and  earnestness,  with  a  flash  of  the 
strong,  underlying  mental  stubbornness 
for  the  right  which  is  characteristic: 

"Peace  to-day  would  be  a  crime 
toward  posterity.  It  would  only  be  an 
armistice  in  which  every  nation  would 
continue  feverishly  to  prepare  for  war. 
The  French  nation  is  too  intelligent  to 
deceive  itself  or  to  be  deceived.  We  are 
not  fighting  a  nation  with  the  same 
ideas  as  our  own,  but  a  nation  drunk 
with  the  idea  of  imperial  domination, 
a  nation  which  believes  that  in  the 
progress  of  the  world  there  is  no  place 
for  little  nations.  The  decision  as  to 
whether  Europe  will  continue  as  free 
and  individual  will  be  made  in  this  war 
alone.  Either  we  win  the  right  now 
to  continue  democratic  and  peaceful,  or 
we  surrender  Europe  to. the  imposition 
of  an  imperial  idea.  You  will  find, 
wherever  you  go,  that  the  French  people 
know  this.  You  will  find  them  abso- 
lutely of  one  opinion.  They  are  pre- 
pared for  anything,  and  they  know 
what  the  issue  is.  We  do  not  need  to 
lie  to  our  soldiers.  No  matter  how 
long  the  war  lasts,  it  will  be  fought 


out  until  we  have  conquered  the  right 
to  leave  a  heritage  of  peace  to  our 
children." 

"Of  course,  another  winter's  cam- 
paign," I  suggested,  "will  never  be  as 
frightful  as  the  last  one." 

"No,"  he  said,  "it  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent." 

Into  his  face  again  came  that  look  of 
affectionate  solicitude,  though  the 
needs  of  the  humblest  soldier  were  the 
first  concern  of  the  great  comniander  of 
organization  and  tactics — a  look  that 
made  me  understand  wTiy  the  army 
adores  him. 

"That  is  one  thing  we  have  been 
working  on  for  months.  It  will  be  very 
different.  We  are  prepared  now  for 
many  things.  One  thing  especially  we 
will  try  to  avoid  —  the  standing  in 
water  and  ice  for  days  and  weeks." 

I  changed  to  another  subject: 

"General  Joffre,  with  us  we  consider 
that  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  was 
above  all  things  a  moral  and  spiritual 
tragedy  for  the  German  race:  a  fright- 
ful unmasking  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
military  despotism  had  crushed  the  in- 
stincts of  the  individual  conscience.  We 
cannot  conceive  that  an  officer  could  be 
found  to  obey  such  an  order.  We  say 
freely  that  were  it  conceivable  that  an 
American  commander  should  receive 
such  an  order  he  would  prefer  to  blow 
out  his  brains  rather  than  to  have  his 
name  soiled  for  all  time  with  the  mem- 
ory of  such  assassination." 

The  answer  he  gave  me  was  substan- 
tially the  answer  I  had  received  from 
every  public  man  in  France: 

"No  French  government  would  im- 
pose such  an  order,  knowing  that  it 
could  not  be  obeyed.  We  cannot  give 
inhuman  commands  to  human  beings. 
With  us  the  army  is  not  the  master  but 
the  servant  of  the  nation,  and  the  na- 
tion reposes  on  a  public  conscience 
which  is  the  sum  of  the  consciences  of 
its  soldiers;  and  our  responsibility  to 
that  conscience  is  higher  than  any  mili- 
tary necessity.  No  such  order  could 
ever  be  given  by  a  French  commander" 
— he  stopped  and  added  significantly — 
"nor  many  other  orders." 

"  Simply  One  Citizen  " 

UNDERNEATH  the  great  working 
head  of  the  multiplied  military  ac- 
tivity the  citizen  of  the  Republic  had 
shone  forth  —  the  idealist  for  whom 
honor,  humanity,  and  moral  pride  were 
not  simply  figments  of  peace,  but  the 
inspiring, ennobling  incitements  to  hero- 
ism in  war. 

Several  times  in  this  long  interview, 
parts  of  which  cannot  be  reproduced. 
General  Joffre  stopped  to  recite  indi- 
vidual traits  of  heroism,  his  expression 
changing  instantly  to  one  of  tender 
pride,  as  though  in  a  constant  contem- 
plation of  the  growing  hideousness  of 
war's  realism  these  flights  of  the  soul 
above  the  selfishness  and  egoism  of  the 
day  were  the  inspiration  in  which  to 
find  strength  and  hope. 

I  repeated  to  him  the  answer  a  little 
working  woman  had  given  me  in  one  of 
the  crowded  workrooms  of  Paris — a 
woman  who  had  lost  one  son  and  a 
brother  already — who,  answering  my 
question  as  to  whether  her  courage  was 
still  as  strong  as  ever,  had  replied 
proudly : 

"We  women  must  keep  up  our  cour- 
age, monsieur,  for  we  are  the  ones  who 
must  give  courage  to  our  men." 

He  looked  away  a  moment,  profoundly 
touched,  and  then  said,  with  great 
feeling : 

"Oh,  our  women!  They  are  sublime! 
No  one  ever  knew  how  heroic  they  could 
be — not  even  themselves.  There  will  be 
no  flinching  there.  Even  the  mothers 
who  have  lost  their  sons,  their  only 
sons,  will  not  permit  us  to  stop  now. 
They  have  made  their  sacrifice  without 
complaint — only  it  must  not  be  a  use- 
less sacrifice." 

When  it  came  time  to  end  the  inter- 
view, and  I  had  obtained  his  consent  to 
publish  it,  which  I  did  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  there  came  on  his 
face  for  the  first  time  a  look  of  sudden 
timidity. 

"I  don't  like  interviews,"  he  said,  a 
little  shyly,  as  though  this  were  a  region 
of  v^rhich  he  understood  nothing.  "I  am 
afraid  of  them.  It  must  be  on  one  con- 
dition— in  what  you  write,  don't  make 
me  too  prominent.  What  France  is 
doing  is  too  big;  I  do  not  want  people 
to  talk  about  me  any  more  than  the 
others;  I  am  simply  one  citizen  of  the 
Republic." 

10  .  .  . 
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The  Tide 
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your  animals,  pretending  they  died, 
and  using  this  one  over  and  over  as 
proof  I" 

This  proved  to  be  the  case;  but  John 
Gates  was  clever  enough  never  to  tell 
how  he  surmised  the  truth. 

"That  ,  mule  looked  to  me  pretty 
frazzled,"  was  all  he  would  say. 

The  frying-pan  episode  was  the  se- 
quence of  a  quarrel.  Gates  was  bring- 
ing home  a  new  frying  pan.  At  the 
proper  point  in  the  discussion  he  used 
his  great  strength  to  smash  the  imple- 
ment over  his  opponent's  head  so  vig- 
orously that  it  came  down  around  his 
neck  like  a  jagged  collar!  Gates  clung 
to  the  handle,  however,  and  by  it  led 
his  man  all  around  camp,  to  the  huge 
delight  of  the  populace. 

As  sheriff  he  was  effective,  but  at 
times  peculiar  in  his  administration. 
No  man  could  have  been  more  zealous 
in  performing  his  duty;  yet  he  never 
would  mix  in  the  affairs  of  foreigners. 
Invariably  in  such  cases  he  made  out 
the  warrants  in  blank,  swore  in  the 
complaining  parties  themselves  as  depu- 
ties, and  told  them  blandly  to  do  their 
own  arresting!  Nor  at  times  did  he 
fail  to  temper  his  duty  with  a  little 
substantial  justice  of  his  own.  Thus 
he  was  once  called  upon  to  execute  a 
judgment  for  $30  against  a  poor  family. 
Gates  went  down  to  the  premises, 
looked  over  the  situation,  talked  to  the 
man — a  poverty-stricken,  discouraged, 
ague-shaken  creature — and  marched 
back  to  the  offices  of  the  plaintiffs  in 
the  case. 

"Here,"  said  he  calmly,  laying  a 
paper  and  a  small  bag  of  gold  dust  on 
their  table,  "is  $30  and  a  receipt  in 
full." 

The  complainant  reached  for  the 
sack.    Gates  placed  his  hand  over  it. 

"Sign  the  receipt,"  he  commanded. 
"Now,"  he  went  on  after  the  ink  had 
been  sanded,  "there's  your  .$30.  It's 
yours  legally;  and  you  can  take  it  if 
you  want  to.  But  I  want  to  warn  you 
that  a  thousand-dollar  licking  goes 
with  it!" 

The  money — from  Gates's  own  pocket 
— eventually  found  its  way  to  the  poor 
family! 

They  had  three  children,  a  girl  and 
two  boys,  one  of  whom  died. 

IN  five  years  the  placers  began  to 
play  out.  One  by  one  the  more  ener- 
getic of  the  miners  dropped  away.  The 
nature  of  the  community  changed.  Small 
hill  ranches  or  fruit  farms  took  the 
place  of  the  mines.  The  camp  became 
a  country  village.  Old-time  e.xcitement 
calmed,  the  pace  of  life  slowed,  the  hori- 
zon narrowed. 

John  Gates,  clear-eyed,  energetic, 
keen-brained,  saw  this  tendency  before 
it  became  a  fact. 

"This  camp  is  busted,"  he  told  him- 
self. 

It  was  the  hour  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
of  the  long,  terrible  journey  across  the 
plains,  to  carry  out  the  original  inten- 
tion, to  de.scend  from  the  Sierras  to  the 
golden  valleys,  to  follow  the  struggle. 

"Reckon  it's  time  to  be  moving,"  he 
told  his  wife. 

But  now  his  own  great  labors  as- 
serted their  claim.  He  had  put  four 
years  of  his  life  into  making  this  farm 
out  of  nothing,  four  years  of  incredible 
toil,  energy,  and  young  enthusiasm. 
He  had  a  good  dwelling,  and  spacious 
corrals,  an  orchard  started,  a  truck 
garden,  a  barley  field,  a  pasture,  cat- 
tle, sheep,  chickens,  horses — all  his 
creation  from  nothing.  One  evening  at 
sundown  he  found  his  wife  in  the  gar- 
den weeping  softly. 

"What  is  it,  honey?"  he  a.sked. 

"I  was  just  thinking  how  we'd  miss 
the  garden,"  she  replied. 

He  looked  about  at  the  bright,  cheer- 
ful flowers,  the  vine-hung  picket  fence, 
the  cool  veranda,  the  shady  fig  tree 
already  of  some  size.  Everything  was 
neat  and  trim,  just  as  he  liked  it.  And 
the  tinkle  of  pleasant  waters,  the  song 
of  a  meadow  lark,  the  distant  mellow 
lowing  of  cows  came  to  his  ears;  the 
smell  of  tarweed  and  of  pines  mingled 
in  his  nostrils. 

"It's  a  good  place  for  children,"  he 
*aid  vaguely. 

Neither  knew  it,  but  that  little  speech 
marked  the  ebb  of  the  wave  that  had 
lifted  him  from  his  eastern  home,  had 
orged  him  across  the  plains,  had  flung 
him  in  the  almost  insolent  triumph  of 
hiH  youth  high  toward  the  sun.  Now 
the  wash  receded. 

It  was  indeed  a  good  place  for  chil- 


dren. Charley  and  Alice  Gates  grew 
tall  and  strong,  big-boned,  magnificent, 
typical  California  products.  They  went 
to  the  district  school,  rode  in  the  moun- 
tains, helped  handle  the  wild  cattle.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  Charley  began  to  ac- 
company the  summer  incursions  into 
the  high  Sierras  in  search  of  feed.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  intrusted 
with  a  bunch  of  cattle.  In  these  sum- 
mers he  learned  the  wonder  of  the  high, 
glittering  peaks,  the  blueness  of  the 
skies  in  high  altitudes,  the  multitude  of 
the  stars,  the  flower-gemmed,  secret 
meadows,  the  dark,  murmuring  forests. 
He  fished  in  the  streams,  and  hunted  on 
the  ridges.  His  camp  was  pitched 
within  a  corral  of  heavy  logs.  It  was 
very  simple.  Utensils  depending  from 
trees,  beds  beneath  canvas  tarpaulins 
on  pine  needles,  saddlery,  riatas,  brand- 
ing irons  scattered  about.  No  shelter 
but  the  sky.  A  wonderful  roving  life. 

IT  developed  taciturnity  and  individu- 
alism. Charley  Gates  felt  no  necessity 
for  expression  as  yet;  and  as  his  work 
required  little  cooperation  from  his  fel- 
low creatures  he  acknowledged  as  little 
responsibility  toward  them.  Thus  far 
he  was  the  typical  mountaineer. 

But  other  influences  came  to  him';  as, 
indeed,  they  come  to  all.  But  young 
Charley  was  more  susceptible  than 
most,  and  this — or  the  impulse  of  the 
next  tide  resurgent — saved  him  from 
his  type.  He  liked  to  read;  he  did  not 
scorn  utterly  and  boisterously  the  un- 
fortunate young  man  who  taught  the 
^school;  and,  better  than  all,  he  possessed 
just  the  questioning  mind  that  refuses 
to  accept  on  their  own  asseveration 
only  the  conventions  of  life  or  the  opin- 
ions of  neighbors.  If  he  were  to  drink, 
it  would  be  because  he  wanted  to;  not 
because  his  companions  considered  it 
manly.  If  he  were  to  enter  the  sheep 
war,  it  would  be  because  he  really  con- 
sidered sheep  harmful  to  the  range;  not 
because  of  the  overwhelming — and  con- 
tagious— prej  udice. 

In  one  thing  only  did  he  follow 
blindly  his  sense  of  loyalty.  He  hated 
the  Hydraulic  Company. 

Years  after  the  placers  failed,  some 
one  discovered  that  the  wholesale  use 
'  of  hydraulic  "giants"  produced  gold  in 
paying  quantities.  Huge  streams  of 
water  under  high  pressure  were  di- 
rected against  the  hills,  which  melted 
like  snow  under  the  spring  sun.  The 
earth  in  suspension  was  run  over 
artificial  riflles,  against  which  the  heav- 
ier gold  collected.  One  such  stream 
could  accomplish  in  a  few  hours  what 
would  have  cost  hand  miners  the  bet- 
ter part  of  a  season. 

But  the  debris  must  go  somewhere. 
A  rushing  mud  and  bowlder-filled  tor- 
rent tore  down  stream  beds  adapted  to 
a  tenth  of  their  volume.  It  wrecked 
much  of  the  country  below,  ripping  out 
the  good  soil,  covering  the  bottom  lands 
many  feet  deep  with  coarse  rubble,  clay 
mud,  and  even  big  rocks  and  bowlders. 
The  farmers  situated  below  such  opera- 
tions suffered  cruelly.  Even  to  this  day 
the  devastating  result.s  may  be  seen 
above  Colfax  or  Sacramento. 

John  Gates  suffered  with  the  rest. 
His  was  not  the  nature  to  submit 
tamely,  nor  to  compromise.  He  had 
made  his  farm  with  his  own  hands,  and 
he  did  not  propose  to  see  it  destroyed. 
Much  money  he  expended  through  the 
courts;  indeed,  the  profits  of  his  busi- 
ness were  eaten  by  a  never-ending,  in- 
conclusive suit.  The  Hydraulic  Com- 
pany securely  intrenched  behind  the 
barriers  of  special  privilege  could 
laugh  at  his  frontal  attacks.  It  was 
useless  to  think  of  force.  The  feud 
degenerated  into  a  bitter  legal  battle, 
and  much  petty  guerrilla  warfare  on 
both  sides. 

TO  this  quarrel  Charley  had  been 
bred  up  in  a  consuming  hate  of  the 
Hydraulic  Company,  all  its  works, 
officers,  bosses,  and  employees.  Every 
human  being  in  anyway  connected  with 
it  wore  horns,  hoofs,  and  a  tail.  In 
company  with  the  wild  youths  of  the 
neighborhood  he  perpetrated  many  a 
raid  on  the  company's  property.  Begin- 
ning with  boyish  openings  of  corrals  to 
permit  stock  to  stray,  these  raids  pro- 
gressed with  the  years  until  they  had 
n<!arly  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  armed 
deputies  and  bench  warrants. 

The  next  day  of  significance  to  our 
story  was  October  1.'),  1872.  On  that 
date  fire  started  near  Klour  (UAd  and 
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swept  upward.  Octobei'  is  always  a  bad 
time  of  year  for  fires  in  foothill  Cali- 
fornia— between  the  rains,  the  heat  of 
the  year,  everything  crisp  and  brown  and 
brittle.  This  threatened  the  whole  val- 
ley and  watershed.  The  Gateses  turned 
out,  and  all  their  neighbors,  with  hoe, 
mattock,  ax,  and  sacking,  trying  to 
beat,  cut,  or  scrape  a  "break"  wide 
enough  to  check  the  flames.  It  was 
cruel  work.  The  sun  blazed  overhead 
and  the  earth  underfoot.  The  air 
quivered  as  from  a  furnace.  Men  gasped 
at  it  with  straining  lungs.  The  sweat 
pouring  from  their  bodies,  combined 
with  the  parching  of  the  superheated 
air,  induced  a  raging  thirst.  No  water 
was  to  be  had  save  what  was  brought 
to  them.  Young  boys  and  women  rode 
along  the  line  carrying  canteens,  water 
bottles  and  food.  The  fire  fighters 
snatched  hastily  at  these,  for  the  at- 
tack of  the  fire  permitted  no  respite. 
Twice  they  cut  the  wide  swath  across 
country;  but  twice  before  it  was  com- 
pleted the  fire  crept  through  and  roared 
into  triumph  behind  them.  The  third 
time  the  line  held,  and  this  was  well 
into  the  second  day. 

Charley  Gates  had  fought  doggedly. 
He  had  summoned  the  splendid  re- 
sources of  youth  and  heritage,  and  they 
had  responded.  Next  line  to  his  j-ight 
had  been  a  stranger.  This  latter  was 
a  slender  clean-cut  youth,  at  first  glance 
seerningly  of  delicate  physique.  Charley 
had  looked  upon  him  with  the  pitying 
contempt  of  strong  youth  for  weak 
youth.  He  considered  that  the  stranger's 
hands  were  soft  and  effeminate,  he  dis- 
liked his  little  trimmed  mustache,  and 
especially  the  cool,  mocking,  appraising 
glance  of  his  eyes.  But  as  the  day,  and 
the  night,  and  the  day  following  wore 
away,  Charley  revised  his  opinion.  The 
slendei-  body  possessed  unexpected  re- 
serve, the  long  lean  hands  plied  the 
tools  unweariedly,  the  sensitive  face  had 
become  drawn  and  tired,  but  the  spirit 
behind  the  mocking  eyes  had  not  lost 
the  flash  of  its  defiance.  In  the  heat  of 
the  struggle  was  opportunity  for  only 
the  briefest  exchanges.  Once  when 
Charley  despairingly  shook  his  empty 
canteen,  the  stranger  offered  him  a 
swallow  from  his  own.  And  the  next 
time  exigency  crowded  them  together 
Charley  croaked : 

"Reckon  we'll  hold  her." 
Toward  evening  of  the  second  day 
the  westerly  breeze  died,  and  shortly 
there  breathed  a  gentle  air  from  the 
mountains.    The  danger  was  past. 

Charley  and  the  stranger  took  long 
pulls  from  their  recently  replenished 
canteens.  Then  they  sank  down  where 
they  were,  and  fell  instantly  asleep. 
The  projecting  root  of  a  buckthorn 
stuck  squarely  into  Charley's  ribs,  but 
he  did  not  know  it;  a  column  of  march- 
ing ants,  led  by  a  nonadaptable  com- 
mander, climbed  up  and  over  the  re- 
cumbent form  of  the  stranger,  but  he 
did  not  care. 
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THEY  came  to  life  in  the  shiver  of 
gray  dawn,  wearied,  stiffened,  their 
eyes  swelled,  their  mouths  dry. 

"You're  a  sweet  sight,  stranger,"  ob- 
served Charley. 

"Same  to  you  and  more  of  'em,"  re- 
joined the  other. 

Charley  arose  painfully. 
"There's  a  little  water  in  my  can- 
teen yet,"  he  proffered.    "What  might 
you  call  yourself?     I  don't  seem  to 
know  you  in  these  parts." 

"Thanks,"  replied  the  other.  "My 
name's  Cathcart;  I'm  from  just  above." 

He  drank,  and  lowered  the  canteen 
to  look  into  the  flaming,  bloodshot  eyes 
of  his  companion. 

"Are  you  the  low-lived  skunk  that's 
running  the  Hydraulic  Company?"  de- 
manded Charley  Gates. 

The  stranger  laid  down  the  canteen 
and  scrambled  painfully  to  his  feet. 

"I  am  employed  by  the  company,"  he 
replied  curtly,  "but  please  to  under- 
stand, I  don't  permit  you  to  call  me 
names." 

"Permit!"  sneered  Charley. 
"Permit,"  repeated  Cathcart. 
So,  not  having  had  enough  exercise 
in  the  past  two  days,  these  young  game- 
cocks went  at  each  other.  Charley  was 
much  the  stronger  rough-and-tumble 
fighter;  but  Cathcart  possessed  some 
boxing  skill.  Result  was  that,  in  their 
weakened  condition,  they  speedily  fought 
them.selves  to  a  standstill  without  seri- 
ous damage  to  either  side. 

"Now  perhaps  you'll  tell  me  who  the 
devil  you  think  you  are!"  panted  Cath- 
cart fiercely. 

At  just  beyond  arms'  length  they  dis- 
cussed the  situation,  at  fir.st  belligerent- 


ly with  much  recrimination,  then  more 
calmly,  at  last  with  a  modicum  of 
mutual  understanding.  Neither  seceded 
from  his  basic  opinion.  Charley  Gates 
maintained  that  the  company  had  no 
earthly  business  ruining  his  property, 
but  admitted  that  with  all  that  good 
gold  lying  there,  it  was  a  pity  not  to  get 
it  out.  Cathcait  stoutly  defended  a 
man's  perfect  right  to  do  as  he  pleased 
with  his  own  belongings,  but  conceded 
that  something  really  ought  t6  be  done 
about  overflow  waters. 

"What  are  you  doing  down  here  fight- 
ing fire,  anyway!"  demanded  Charley 
suddenly.  "It  couldn't  hurt  your  prop- 
erty. You  could  turn  the  'giants'  on  it, 
if  it  ever  came  up  your  way." 

"I  don't  know.  I  just  thought  I  ought 
to  help  out  a  little,"  said  Cathcart 
simply. 

FOR  three  years  more  Charley  ran  his 
father's  cattle  in  the  hills.  Then  he 
announced  his  intention  of  going  away. 
John  Gates  was  thunderstruck.  By 
now  he  was  stranded  high  and  dry 
above  the  tide,  fitting  perfectly  his  sur- 
roundings. Vaguely  he  had  felt  that 
his  son  would  stay  with  him  always. 
But  the  wave  was  again  surging  up- 
ward. Charley  had  talked  with  Cath- 
cart. 

"This  is  no  country  to  draw  a  salary 
in,"  the  latter  had  told  him,  "nor  to 
play  with  farming  or  cows.  It's  too  big, 
too  new,  there  are  too  many  opportu- 
nities. I'll  resign  and  you  leave,  and 
we'll  make  our  fortunes." 

"How?"  asked  Charley. 

"Timber,"  said  Cathcart. 

They  conferred  on  this  point.  Cath- 
cart had  the  experience  of  business 
ways;  Charley  Gates  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country;  there  only 
needed  a  third  member  to  furnish  some 
money.  Charley  broke  the  news  to  his 
family,  packed  his  few  belongings,  and 
the  two  of  them  went  to  San  Francisco. 

Charley  had  never  seen  a  big  city.  He 
was  very  funny  about  it,  but  not  over- 
whelmed. While  willing,  even  avid,  to 
go  the  rounds  and  meet  the  sporting 
element,  he  declined  to  drink.  When 
pressed  and  badgered  by  his  new  ac- 
quaintances, he  grinned  amiably. 

"I  never  play  the  other  fellow's 
game,"  he  said.  "When  it  gets  to  be  my 
game,  I'll  join  you." 

The  new  partners  had  diflSculty  in 
getting  even  a  hearing. 

"It's  a  small  business,"  said  capi- 
talists, "and  will  be.  The  demand  for 
lumber  here  is  limited,  and  it  is  well 
taken  care  of  by  small  concerns  near  at 
hand." 

"The  State  will  grow  and  I  am 
counting  on  the  outside  market,"  argued 
Cathcart. 

But  this  was  too  absurd !  The  forests 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 
were  inexhaustible!  As  for  the  State 
growing  to  that  extent,  of  course  they 
all  believed  it,  but  when  it  came  to  in- 
vesting good  money  in  the  belief — 

At  length  they  came  upon  one  of 
the  new  millionaires  created  by  the 
bonanzas  of  Virginia  City. 

"I  don't  know  a  dom  thing  about 
your  timber,  byes,"  said  he,  "but  I  like 
your  looks.  I'll  go  in  wid  ye.  Have  a 
seegar;  they  cost  me  a  dollar  apiece." 

The  sum  invested  was  quite  absurdly 
small. 

"It'll  have  to  spread  as  thin  as  it 
can,"  said  Cathcart. 

They  -spent  the  entire  season  camp- 
ing in  the  mountains.  By  the  end  of  the 
summer  they  knew  what  they  wanted 
and  immediately  took  steps  to  acquire  it. 
Under  the  homestead  laws  each  was  en- 
titled to  but  a  small  tract  of  Govern- 
ment land.  However  they  hired  men  to 
exercise  their  privileges  in  this  respect, 
to  take  up  each  his  allotted  portion,  and 
then  to  convey  his  rights  to  Cathcart 
and  Gates.  It  was  slow  business,  for 
the  show  of  compliance  with  Govern- 
ment regulations  had  to  be  made.  But 
in  this  manner  the  sum  of  money  at 
their  disposal  was  indeed  spread  out 
very  thin. 

For*  many  years  the  small  nibbling 
lumbering  operations  their  limited  capi- 
tal permitted  supplied  only  a  little  more 
than  a  bare  living  and  the  taxes.  But 
every  available  cent  went  back  into  the 
business.  It  grew.  Band  saws  replaced 
the  old  circulars;  the  new  mills  deliv- 
ered their  product  into  flumes  that  car- 
ried it  forty  miles  to  the  railroad.  The 
construction  of  these  flumes  was  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking,  but  by  now  the 
firm  could  borrow  on  its  timber.  To 
get  the  water  necessary  to  keep  the 
flume  in  operation  the  partners — again 
by  means  of  "dummies" — filed  on  the 
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water  rights  of  certain  .streams.  To 
lake  up  the  water  directly  was  without 
the  law;  but  a  show  of  mineral  stain 
was  held  to  justify  a  "mineral  claim," 
so  patents  were  obtained  under  that 
ruling.  Then  Charley  had  a  bright  idea. 

"Look  here,  Cliff,"  he  said  to  Cath- 
eart.  "I  know  something  about  farm- 
ing; I  was  brought  up  on  one.  This 
country  will  grow  anything  anywhere 
if  it  has  water.  That  lower  country 
they  call  a  desert;  but  that's  only  be- 
cause it  hasn't  any  rainfall.  We're  go- 
ing to  have  a  lot  of  water  at  the  end  of 
that  flume — " 

They  bought  the  desert  land  at  fifty 
cents  an  acre;  scraped  ditches  and 
checks;  planted  a  model  orchard  and 
went  into  the  real-estate  business.  In 
time  a  community  grew  up.  When 
hydroelectric  power  came  into  its  own 
Cathcart  &  Gates  from  their  various 
water  rights  furnished  light  for  them- 
selves, and  gradually  for  the  towns  and 
villages  roundabout.  Thus  their  affairs 
spread  and  became  complicated.  Before 
they  knew  it  they  were  wealthy,  very 
wealthy.  Their  wives — for  in  due 
course  each  had  his  romance — began  to 
talk  of  San  Francisco. 

ALL  this  had  not  come  about  easily.  At 
.  first  they  had  to  fight  tooth  and  nail. 
The  conditions  of  the  times  were  crude, 
the  code  merciless.  As  soon  as  the  firm 
showed  its  head  above  the  financial 
horizon,  it  was  swooped  upon.  Business 
was  predatory.  They  had  to  fight  for 
what  they  got;  had  to  fight  harder  to 
hold  it.  Cathcart  was  involved  con- 
tinually in  a  maze  of  intricate  bank- 
ing transactions;  Gates  resisted  ag- 
gression within  and  without,  often  with 
his  own  two  fists.  They  learned  to 
J;rust  no  man,  but  they  learned  also  to 
hate  no  man.  It  was  all  part  of  the 
game.  More  sensitive  temperaments 
would  have  failed;  these  succeeded. 
Cathcart  became  shrewd,  incisive,  di- 
rect, cold,  a  little  hard;  Charley  Gates 
was  burly,  hearty,  a  trifle  bullying. 
Both  were  in  all  circumstances  quite 
unruffled  and  in  some  circumstances 
ruthless. 

About  1900  the  entire  holdings  of  the 
company  were  capitalized,  and  a  stock 
company  was  formed.  The  actual  man- 
agement of  the  lumbering,  the  conduct 
of  the  farms  and  ranches,  the  running 
of  the  hydroelectric  systems  of  light 
and  transportation  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  active  young  men.  Charley 
Gates  and  his  partner  exercised  ovei' 
these  activities  only  the  slightest  super- 
vision; auditing  accounts,  making  an 
occasional  trip  of  inspection.  Affairs 
would  quite  well  have  gone  on  without 
them;  though  they  would  have  disbe- 
lieved and  resented  that  statement. 

The  great  central  offices  in  San 
Francisco  were  very  busy — all  but  the 
inner  rooms  whei'e  stood  the  partners' 
desks.  One  day  Cathcart  lit  a  fresh 
cigar,  and  slowly  wheeled  his  chair. 

"Look  here,  Chailey,"  he  proposed, 
"we've  got  a  big  surplus.  There's  no 
reason  why  we  shouldn't  make  a  killing 
on  the  side." 

"As  how?"  asked  Gates. 

Cathcart  outlined  his  plan.  It  was 
simply  stock  manipulation  on  a  big- 
scale;  although  the  naked  import  was 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  complica- 
tions of  the  scheme.  After  he  had 
finished  Gates  smoked  for  some  time  in 
silence. 

"All  right,  CliflT,"  said  he,  "let's  do  it." 

And  so  by  a  sentence,  as  his  father 
before  him,  he  marked  the  farthest 
throw  of  the  wave  that  had  borne 
him  blindly  toward  the  shore.  In  the 
next  ten  years  Cathcart  &  Gates  made 
forty  million  dollars.  Charley  .seemed  to 
himself  to  be  doing  a  tremendous  busi- 
ness, but  his  real  work,  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
commonwealth,  ceased  there.  Again  the 
wave  receded. 

THE  third  generation  of  the  Gates 
family  consisted  of  two  girls  and 
a  boy.  They  were  brought  up  as  to 
their  early  childhood  in  what  may  be 
called  moderate  circumstances.  A  small 
home  near  the  little  mill  town,  a  single 
Chinese  servant,  a  setter  dog,  and 
plenty  of  horses  formed  their  entou- 
rage. When  Charles,  Jr.,  was  eleven, 
and  his  sisters  six  and  eight,  however, 
the  family  moved  to  a  pretentious 
"mansion"  on  Nob  Hill  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  environment  of  childhood 
became  a  memory:  the  reality  of  life 
was  comprised  in  the  superluxurious 
existence  on  Nob  Hill. 

It  was  not  a  particularly  wise  exist- 
ence.   Whims  wei'e  too  easily  realized, 
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week  to  a  Special  Fall  and  Winter 
Display  of  Styleplus  Clothes— suits 
and  overcoats.  Store  and  window 
will  flash  their  message  of  the  latest 
Style— the  newest  things  m  fabrics, 
designs,  swagger  effects  for  snappy 
dressers,  quiet  models  for  substan- 
tial men. 

Style  for  $  1  7  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  Men  have  rounded  a  corner 
on  cheap-looking  clothes  and  expensive  clothes.  Styleplus 
strikes  the  happy  balance — all  the  Style  that  proud  men  want 
at  the  Price  that  shrewd  men  gladly  pay! 


Henrj-  >'onDeljorii  k  Co,,  Inc. 


Their  backs  are  turned 


The  idea  that  immaculate  style,  all-wool  fabrics,  and  superb  workman- 
ship could  be  supplied  to  the  public  for  $17  was  a  daring  conception. 
Equally  daring  and  original  are  our  manufacturing  methods.  Such  Style  at 
such  a  Price  was  impossible  before  we  applied  modern  methods  in  a  big 
way  to  the  problem.  Specialization,  vast  output,  scientific  efficiency  in  every 
department  of  buying  and  making  these  are  the  factors  responsible  for  the 
unprecedented  values  in  Styleplus. 

To  you  who  are  about  to  buy  your  winter  suit  and  overcoat,  they  mean: 
Style  plus  through-and-through  quality  (all  wool  fabrics) 
Style  plus  perfect  fit  (for  every^  man  of  every  age  and  physique) 
Style  plus  economy  (you  save  $3  to  $8  on  each  suit) 
Style  plus  guaranteed  wear  (a  written  guarantee  with  every  Styleplus) 

To  stop  in  front  of  a  Styleplus  Window  is  to  learn  a  lesson.  To  step  inside  the  store 
is  to  turn  the  lesson  into  dollars  in  your  pocket !  One  leading  clothier  in  virtually  every 
town  and  city  sells  Styleplus.  Look  for  the  Styleplus  label  in  the  coat.  If  there  should 
not  be  a  Styleplus  store  in  your  town,  write  us  and  we  will  refer  you  to  one  nearb\'. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  "The  Styleplus  Book." 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Founded  1849        Baltimore,  Md. 


Trade  Mark  Registered 
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"Yes,  take  it  away. 
It  was  a  good  refrig- 
erator, but  rust  has 
ruined  it." 


Rust  is  the  junk  man's  friend. 
Look  at  any  junk  pile.  What  put 
most  of  the  sheet  metal  articles 
there  — J^ust. 

Wear  doesn't  ruin  water  heaters,  roofing, 
refrigerators,  ranges,  furnaces,  etc.  Rust  is 
the  great  destroyer  of  sheet  metal  products. 

MilHons  of  dollars'  worth  disappear  in  rust 
every  year. 


IRON 


as  no  other  ordinary  sheet  metal  can,  because 
it  is  the  purest  iron  made. 


Armco,  American  Ingot,  Iron  resists 
rust  not  only  because  of  jjurity  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  nearly  perfect  in  re- 
spect to  evenness;  in  its  freedom  from 
Ras  bubbles;  and  in  all  the  other  quali- 
ties that  form  the  basis  of  rust  resistance. 

These  qualities  make  Armco  Iron 
especially  superior  for  enameling.  For 
the  manufacturer  it  reduces  the  number 
of  culls  and  seconds  from  the  15  or  20% 
incidental  to  the  use  of  ordinary  ma- 
terial to  1%  and  in  some  cases  to  zero. 
For  the  user  it  means  perfect  cnanjel 
over  a  rust-resisting  base. 

.\mong  the  many  manufacturers  of 
enameled  products  who  use  Armco  Iron 
a  few  are  mentioned  here.  They  will 
gladly  send  you  catalogs  and  information . 

The  Royal  Fnameling  &  Mfg.  Co. 
of  Chicago  makes  enameled  sanitary- 
table  tops  on  an  .'\rmco  base  for  kitchen 
and  other  tables.    So  also  does  The 


Enameled  Products  Co.  of  Cleveland,©. 

The  Cirand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  uses  Armco  Iron 
for  its  l)eautiful  and  sanitary  one-piece 
white  enameled  Leonard  Cleanable  re- 
frigerators. 

The  Enameled  Tank  Co.,  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.,  uses  Armco  Iron  for  its 
high-grade  enameled  Kazoo  Tanks,  be- 
cause of  Armco's  durability,  welding 
qualities  and  enameling  properties. 

Write  for  Booklet  — 
"Defeating  Rust" 

Get  the  book.  Act  on  the  facts  pre- 
sented there  and  the  book  will  be  valu- 
able to  you.  It  tells  of  many  uses  for 
Armco  Iron. 

If  you  can't  get  Armco  products  from 
your  dealers,  write  us.  We  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 


The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Box  705,  Middlelown,  Ohio 

I  i.  .  .iT.I  \l.,riiil.i,  lur.  is  11,1, 1,-r  Kniiitcl  t„  1  !„■  1  iitc  jiat „.ii,il  M.-l:il  l',,„lu,  Is  Ci  ,j„y 

Branch  Offices:  ChicaKO,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  &  Cleveland 


Refrigerator— enamel 
over  A  rmco  Iron, 
(irand  Ratids  Refrig- 
erator Company. 


Enameled  Kitchen 
Table  Tot>.  Sanitary, 
easy  to  keel)  clean, 
handsome. 

Kazoo  tank.  Enam- 
eled. A  rmco  Iron  base. 


The  Irarlc  mark  AKMCO  carrii-s  tin-  as- 
?<iiranfc  tliat  iron  tx-ariiiK  tliat  mark  i-i 
maniifuc  luri'rl  by  Tin-  Ami-ri,  an  KoWm: 
Nrill  ('„m|,any,  uilli  tin-  '•kill.  int,'lli- 
Kcn,  I-  and  fiih-Jity  a«<,ocialc,l  with  im 
prodij,  (.<.  anil  Iii'Ih  i'  <  an  t»'  iIi'IiimiiIi  ,! 

Il|l'>n    to    pOHHCHH    ill    tl|f>   hlKllt^t  lll-KTl-,, 

the  merit  claimed  for  it. 


® 


[  coii.sfijueneo.s  too  lij^htly  avoided,  disci- 
pline too  capricious.    The  children  were 
sent  to  private  schools,  where  they  met 
only  their  own  kind;  they  were  spe- 
1  cifically  forbidden  to  ming'le  with  the 
i  "hoodlums"  in  the  next  street;  they 
I  became  accustomed  to  beinj^  sent  here 
i  and  there  in  carriages  with  two  serv- 
ants, or,  later,  in  motor  cars;  they  had 
always  spending  money  for  the  asking. 

"I  know  what  it  is  like  to  scrimp  and 
save,  and  my  children  are  going  to  be 
spared  that!"  was  Mrs.  Gates's  creed 
in  the  matter. 

The  little  girls  were  always  dressed 
alike  in  elaborately  simple  clothes,  with 
frilly  starched  "underpinnies,"  silk 
stockings,  high  boots  buttoned  up  slim 
legs,  and  across  their  shoulders,  from 
beneath  wonderful  lingerie  hats,  hung 
shining  curls.  The  latter  were  not 
natural,  but  had  each  day  to  be  elabo- 
rately constructed.  They  made  a  dainty 
and  charming  picture. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  sweet 
in  all  your  life!"  was  the  invariable 
feminine  exclamation. 

Clara  and  Ethel  May  always  heard 
these  remarks.  They  conducted  them- 
selves with  the  poise  and  navoir  faire 
of  grown  women.  Before  they  were 
twelve  they  could  "handle"  servants, 
conduct  polite  conversations  in  a  cor- 
rectly artificial  accent,  and  adapt  their 
manners  to  another's  station  in  life. 

Charley,  Jr.'s  development  was 
sharply  divided  into  two  periods,  with 
the  second  of  which  alone  we  have  to 
do.  The  first,  briefly,  was  repressive. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  play  with  cer- 
tain boys;  he  was  not  permitted  to  stray 
beyond  certain  bounds;  he  was  kept 
clean  and  dressed  up;  he  was  taught  his 
manners.  In  short,  Mrs.  Gates  tried — 
without  knowing  what  she  was  doing — 
to  use  the  same  formula  on  him  as  she 
had  on  Ethel  May  and  Clara. 

IN  the  second  period  he  was  a  grief 
to  his  family.  Roughly  speaking,  this 
period  commenced  about  the  time  he 
i)egan  to  be  known  as  "Chuck"  instead 
of  Charley. 

There  was  no  real  harm  in  the  boy. 
He  was  high-spirited,  full  of  life,  strong 
as  a  horse,  and  curious.  Possessed  of 
the  patrician  haughty  good  looks  we 
breed  so  easily  from  shirt  sleeves,  free 
with  his  money,  known  as  the  son  of 
his  powerful  father, a  good  boxer,  know- 
ing no  fear,  he  speedily  became  a  fa- 
miliar popular  figure  around  town.  It 
delighted  him  to  play  the  prince,  either 
incognito  or  in  person;  to  "blow  off  the 
crowd";  to  battle  joyously  with  long- 
shoremen; to  "rough-house"  the  semi- 
respectable  restaurants.  The  Barbary 
Coast  knew  him,  Tait's,  Zinkand's,  the 
Poodle  Dog,  the  Cliff  House,  Frank's, 
and  many  other  resorts  not  to  be  spoken 
of  so  openly.  He  even  got  into  the 
police  courts  once  or  twice,  and  non- 
chalantly paid  a  fine  with  a  joke  at  the 
judge  and  a  tip  to  the  policeman  who 
had  arrested  him.  There  was  too  much 
drinking,  too  much  gambling,  too  loose 
a  companionship,  altogether  too  much 
spending;  but  in  this  case  the  life  was 
redeemed  from  its  usual  significance  by 
a  fantastic  spirit  of  play,  a  generosity 
of  soul,  a  regard  for  the  unfortunate, 
a  courtliness  toward  all  the  world,  a 
refusal  to  believe  in  meanness  or  sor- 
didness  or  cruelty.  Chuck  Gates  was 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige. 

As  soon  as  motor  cars  came  in  Chuck 
had  the  raciest  possible.  With  it  he 
managed  to  frighten  a  good  many  peo- 
ple half  out  of  their  wits.  He  had  no 
accidents,  partly  because  he  was  a  very 
good  heady  driver,  and  partly  because 
those  whom  he  encountered  were  quick- 
witted. One  day  while  touring  in  the 
South  he  came  down  grade  around  a 
bend  squarely  upon  a  car  ascending. 
Chuck's  car  was  going  too  fast  to  be 
stopped.  He  tried  desperately  to  wrench 
it  from  the  road,  but  perceived  at  once 
that  this  was  impossible  without  a  fatal 
skid.  Fortunately  the  only  turnout  foi- 
a  half  mile  happened  to  be  just  at  that 
spot.  The  other  man  managed  to  jump 
his  car  out  on  this  little  side  ledge  and 
to  jam  on  his  brakes  at  the  very  brink 
just  as  Chuck  flashed  by.  His  mud 
guards  passed  under  those  at  the  rear 
of  the  other  car! 

"Close,"  observed  Chuck  to  Joe  Mer- 
rill, his  companion;  "I  was  going  a  little 
too  fast,"  and  thought  no  more  of  it. 

But  the  other  man,  being  angry, 
turned  around  and  followed  him  into 
town.  At  the  garage  he  sought  Chuck 
out.  "Didn't  you  pass  me  on  the  grade 
five  miles  back?"  he  inquired. 

"T  may  have  done  so,"  replied  Chuck 
courteously. 

"Don't  you  realize  that  you  were 
going  altogether  too  fa.st  for  a  moun- 


tain grade?  That  you  were  completely 
out  of  control?" 

"I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  admit  that 
that  is  so." 

"Well,"  said  the  other  man,  with  dif- 
ficulty suppressing  his  anger.  "What 
do  you  suppo.se  would  have  happened 
if  I  hadn't  ju.st  been  able  to  pull  out?" 

"Why,"  replied  Chuck  blandly,  "I 
suppose  I'd  have  had  to  pay  heavily; 
that's  all." 

"Pay!"  cried  the  man,  then  checked 
himself  with  an  effort,  "so  you  imagine 
you  are  privileged  to  the  road,  do  what- 
ever damage  you  please — and  pay!  I'll 
just  take  your  number." 

"That  is  unnecessary.  My  name  is 
Charles  Gates,"  replied  Chuck,  "of  San 
Francisco." 

The  man  appeared  never  to  have 
heard  of  this  potent  cognomen.  A 
month  later  the  trial  came  off.  It  was 
most  inconvenient.  Chuck  was  in  Oregon 
hunting.  He  had  to  travel  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  and  to  pay  an  expensive 
lawyer.  In  the  end  he  was  fined.  The 
whole  affair  disgusted  him,  but  he  went 
through  with  it  well,  te.stified  without 
attempt  at  evasion.  It  was  a  pity,  but 
evidently  the  other  man  was  no  gen- 
tleman. 

"I  acknowledged  I  was  wrong,"  he 
told  Joe  Merrill.  He  honestly  felt  that 
this  would  have  been  sufficient  had  the 
cases  been  reversed.  In  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  whether  he  considered  it 
fair  to  place  the  burden  of  safety  on 
the  other  man,  he  replied :  "Among 
motorists  it  is  customary  to  exchange 
the  courtesies  of  the  road — ^and  some- 
times the  discourtesies,"  he  added  with 
a  faint  scorn. 

The  earthquake  and  fire  of  190G 
caught  him  in  town.  During  three  days 
and  nights  he  ran  his  car  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  sufferers,  going  practically 
without  food  or  sleep,  exercising  the 
utmost  audacity  and  ingenuity  in  get- 
ting supplies,  running  fearles.sly  many 
dangers. 

For  the  rest  he  played  polo  well,  shot 
excellently  at  the  traps,  was  good  at 
tennis,  golf,  bridge.  Naturally  he  be- 
longed to  the  best  clubs,  both  city  and 
country.  He  sailed  a  yacht  expertly;  he 
was  a  keen  fisherman ;  he  hunted.  Also, 
he  played  poker  a  good  deal  and  was 
noted  for  his  accurate  taste  in  dress. 

His  mother  firmly  believed  that  he 
caused  her  much  sorrow;  his  sisters 
looked  up  to  him  with  a  little  awe;  his 
father  down  on  him  with  a  fiercely  tol- 
erant contempt. 

For  Chuck  had  had  his  turn  in  the 
offices.  His  mind  was  a  good  one;  his 
education,  both  formal  and  informal, 
had  trained  it  fairly  well;  yet  he  could 
not  quite  make  good.  Energetic,  ambi- 
tious, keen  young  men,  clambering  up- 
ward from  the  ruck,  gave  him  points 
at  the  game  and  then  beat  him.  It  was 
humiliating  to  the  old  man.  He  could 
not  see  the  perfectly  normal  reason. 
These  young  men  were  striving  keenly 
for  what  they  had  never  had.  Chuck 
was  asked  merely  to  add  to  what  he 
already  had  more  than  enough  of  by 
means  of  a  game  that  itself  did  not 
interest  him. 

ONE  evening  Chuck  and  some  friends 
were  dining  at  the  Cliff  House.  They, 
had  been  cruising  up  toward  Tomales 
Bay  and  had  had  themselves  put  ashore 
here.  No  one  knew  of  their  where- 
abouts. Thus  it  was  that  Chuck  first 
learned  of  his  father's  death  from  apo- 
plexy in  the  scare  heads  of  an  evening 
paper  handed  him  by  the  major-domo. 
He  read  the  article  through  carefully, 
then  went  alone  to  the  beach  below. 
It  had  been  the  usual  sensational  article, 
and  but  two  sentences  clung  to  Chuck's 
memory.  "This  fortunate  young  man's 
income  will  actually  amount  to  about 
ten  dollars  a  minute.  What  a  signifi- 
cance have  now  his  days — and  nights!" 

He  looked  out  to  sea  whence  the 
waves  in  ordered  rank  cast  themselves 
on  the  shore,  seethed  upward  along 
the  .  sands,  poised,  and  receded.  His 
thoughts  were  many,  but  they  always 
returned  to  the  same  point.  Ten  dol- 
lars a  minute — roughly  speaking,  seven 
thousand  a  day!  What  would  he  do 
with  it?  "What  a  significance  have  now 
his  days — and  nights!" 

His  best  friend,  Joe  Merrill,  came 
down  the  path  to  him  and  stood  silently 
by  his  side. 

"I'm  sorry  about  your  governor,  old 
man,"  he  ventured;  and  then,  after  a 
long  time:  "You're  the  richest  man  in 
the  West." 

Chuck  Gates  arose.  A  wave  larger 
than  the  rest  thundered  and  ran  hiss- 
ing up  to  their  feet. 

"I  wonder  if  the  tide  is  coming  in  or 
going  out,"  said  Chuck  vaguely. 
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^  ^  : 


"My  Electrical  Home" 

Electricity  should  be  your  servant. 

Few  women  realize  the  uses  to  which  electricity  can  be  put 
in  their  own  homes,  as  a  means  of  simplifying  housework. 

The  same  wires  that  now  serve  you  so  well  with  light  are 
ready  to  bring  you  new  comfort,  convenience  and  enjoyment. 

Next  to  the  easy  availability  of  electricity  in  most  homes  is  its 
low  cost.  You  all  know  of  the  small  cost  of  burning  one  electric 
lamp.  For  operating  most  of  these  devices  the  current  con- 
sumption is  no  greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary  Mazda  lamp. 

There  are  the  electric 
toaster  and  the  many 
other  heating  devices  for 
the  easy  preparation  of 
food,  and  the  little  step- 
saving  inter-phone  for 
communication  from 
room  to  room. 

And  then  there  are 
those  wonderful  labor 
savers,  the  vacuum 
cleaner  and  the  dish 
washer;  and  the  electric 
iron  and  washing  ma- 
chine for  the  laundry. 

All  of  these  devices  are 
sold  and  guaranteed  by 
the  Western  Electric 
Company,  the  rnanufac- 
turers  of  all  the  Bell  tele- 
phones. 

Write  us  for  our  liter- 
ature and  the  name  of 
our  nearest  agent  in  your 
locality.  Ask  for  booklet 
No.  162-C,  "The  Electrical 
Way." 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


San  Francisco 
St.  Paul 
Denver 
OaLland 
Los  Anaelc* 
Seattle 


No.  11 
Vacuum  Cleaner 
"The  Cleaner  NOT 
Built  like  a  Broom,' 


New  York  Chicago         Kansas  City 

Buffalo  Savannah  Detroit 

SlTV'^  l-  N'wOrleani  Cleveland 

rhiladelphia  Uallas  f^-  ■ 

B«..„„  u     ,  Cincinnati 

oston  Houston        ^  , 

Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Omaha   

Atlanta  Milwaukee     Oklahoma  City  Portland 

Richmond  Indianapolis  Minneapolis  Salt  Lake  City 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


Have  you  heard  of  the  new, 
fascinating  game,  called 
"Going  to  Market"? 
Everybody  is  playing  it. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  one  for  10c  in  stamps. 
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For  business,  for  shopping, 
for  the  children  on  their  way 
to  school — these  Winter  cars 
will  prove  a  blessing  to  every 
member  of  the  family. 


And  their  attractiveness  does  not  end  with 
the  weatherproof  quahty  They  are  digni- 
fied and  graceful  in  design.  The  appoint- 
ments are  in  good  taste  and  the  finish  inside 
and  outside  is  beautiful. 


The  motor  is  30-35  horsepower 
The  price  of  the  Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster 
complete,  including  regular  mohair  top, 
is  $950  f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 
Canadian  price  $1335  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 


yVly  name  is  Old  Seven,  tKe 
^"''^^    Baffler.  My  mission  is  to  keep 
you  from  finding  Point  7  in 
Sterling  Gum.  WIU 1  succeed? 


PEPPERMINT  -  RED  WRAPPER 
CINNAMON  -BLUEWRAPPER 


TheT^  point  ^um 


Why  Crawl  In  and  Out  of  Your  Car  Like  a  Crab  ? 

^BlackmoreDoorCurtainOpener 

Makes  Expensive  Detachable  Glass  Tops  Unnecessary 

'I  his  device  is  an  inconspicuous  bracket  which  supports  tlie  cur- 
tain as  part  of  the  door,  mailing  it  open  easily  and  close  tightly. 

li  eliiniiiate^  fussuig  with  the  cunains  every  tune  yon  eiiier  or  leave  v<Hir  car. 
Ni)  delayiiii;  buttmis— no  curlain  fasteners  of  any  l<ind.  You 
open  the  door  and  step  in  or  out  as  you  would  h  liinousine. 
Whcn  not  in  use  the  Blackrnore  Curtain  Opener  can  be  in 
stanily  detached  and  put  away  with  the  curtains. 
Any  lop  maker  will  pnuip  your  car  for  a  very  small  charee. 
'I'lie  dotjr  curtain  openers  lo-^t  only 

$2.50  PER  DOOR 

lliive  ihi-m  fill  on  your  car  hrfart  ih,  iirrivul  of  ioU  wrnlhfr. 

THE  DAYTON  TOP  IMPROVEMENT  CO..  DAYTON,  OHIO 
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FRANKLIN 
JACKSON 
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Running  a  Modern  Town 
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the  lefji.slative  body,  but  it  ha.s  no  authoi  - 
ity  to  employ  any  member  of  the  city 
government  except  the  city  manager. 

The  five  departments  of  government 
under  the  plan  are  called  the  Depart- 
ments of  Law,  Public  Service,  Public 
Welfare,  Public  Safety,  and  Finance. 
A  director  for  each  department  is 
chosen  by  the  city  manager.  He  is 
not  limited,  as  under  most  of  the  old 
city  administration  provisions,  to  select 
these  officials  from  Dayton.  He  may  go 
anywhere  he  wishes  for  his  directors. 
Many  positions  in  Dayton's  government 
which  require  technical  efficiency  have 
been  filled  by  trained  men  selected  from 
other  cities.  The  city  government  of 
Dayton  is  managed  like  the  great  fac- 
tories of  that  city — upon  a  business 
basis,  uncolored  by  politics. 

The  commission  established  $4,000 
per  annum  as  the  price  which  should 
be  paid  to  the  directors  of  the  various 
departments.  Every  director  has  been 
chosen  because  of  some  special  fitness 
for  the  work  he  has  to  do.  For  the 
Department  of  Safety,  Manager  Waite 
had  difficulty  in  finding  the  man  he 
wanted,  therefore  he  let  the  position 
remain  vacant  and  until  lately  was  not 
ready  to  fill  it.  He  let  a  $4,000  job 
stand  open  for  sixteen  months  and  took 
care  of  its  duties  himself  and  saved  the 
$4,000!  It  was  a  revolutionary  thing 
to  do.  No  job  with  a  salary  attached 
to  it,  big  or  little,  was  ever  vacant  be- 
fore in  the  city  of  Dayton. 

Making  a  Business  of  It 

fPHE  system  has  a  businesslike  elas- 
-L  ticity.  After  a  few  months  it  was 
discovered  that  the  budget  estimated  for 
one  of  the  departments  was  $25,000 
higher  than  necessary.  Under  the  old 
system,  had  such  a  miracle  happened, 
arrangements  would  have  been  made  to 
spend  the  money.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  commissioners  the  budget  was 
reduced. 

On  practically  the  same  income  in 
1914  the  city  spent  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  for  services  not 
given  under  the  old  system  in  1913. 

In  some  of  the  departments  double 
the  service  has  been  given  the  city 
under  the  new  plan  for  much  less  money 
than  the  old  government  expended.  As 
an  example,  in  1914  Manager  Waite 
spent  $35,300  for  the  removal  of  ashes 
and  rubbish.  This  was  an  added  ex- 
penditure. Dayton  had  no  service  of 
that  kind  in  1912.  In  1914  Dayton  paid 
over  $23,000  for  street  repairs  out  of 
her  regular  income.  The  old.  method 
was  to  issue  bonds  for  the  rebuilding 
of  streets. 

The  new  government  added  $1,000 
per  month  to  the  Street-Cleaning  De- 
partment; put  on  seven  additional 
policewomen  and  policemen  to  look 
after  juvenile  delinquents;  spent  $20,- 
000  to  establish  a  municipal  court;  es- 
tablished a  purchasing  agency  which 
saved  the  first  year  $33,000  in  the  pur- 
chase price  of  supplies  without  sacri- 
ficing quality.  It  established  a  Welfare 
Department,  doubled  the  number  of 
parks  and  public  playgrounds;  laid  out 
a  bathing  beach  for  40,000  persons; 
established  a  perpetual  audit;  built  sev- 
eral miles  of  sewers,  much  new  paving; 
spent  large  sums  for  restoring  flood 
damage;  doubled  the  cost  of  the  Health 
Department;  and,  despite  the  enormous 
expenditures  made  necessary  by  these 
added  features  of  government,  paid 
$50,000  on  a  deficit  of  $125,000  in- 
herited from  the  old  system.  This  they 
have  done  on  practically  the  same  in- 
come as  the  old  government  received. 
They  have  accomplished  this  remark- 
able result  by  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  city's  dollars. 

They  have  guessed  at  nothing.  Each 
department  has  been  required  to  estab- 
lish a  unit-cost  system  and  efficiency  is 
maintained  by  the  deadly  parallel.  A 
continuous  audit  is  carried  on. 

The  waterworks  system  had  fallen 
to  such  a  low  state  under  political 
management  that  the  supply  was  inade- 
quate. The  political  control  of  the  city 
waterworks  showed  all  the  character- 
istic faults.  Now  the  plant  has  been 
reorganized  and  placed  on  a  business 
basis.  They  are  pumping  greatly  in- 
creased quantities  of  water  with  200 
tons  of  coal  a  month  less  than  the  old 
system  used. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Street  Cleaning, 
Asphalt  Repair,  Sanitary  and  Storm 
Sewer  Construction,  the  employment  of 
trained  engineers  as  inspectors,  vdth 
the  constant  supervision  of  a  service 
director,  has  resulted  in  a  greater  re- 


turn to  the  city  for  every  dollar  ex- 
pended than  was  possible  under  the 
old  system  where  political  laymen  were 
appointed  inspectors. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Brick  Street  Re- 
pair, brick  streets  have  been  put  down 
at  an  average  cost  of  90  cents  per 
square  yard.  In  the  Bureau  of  Asphalt 
Repair  last  month  2,925  yards  of  as- 
phalt were  laid  at  $0,575  per  square 
yard,  including  all  labor,  material,  and 
supplies. 

The  new  government  has  given  the 
same  recognition  to  the  economic  value 
of  well-directed  welfare  work  that 
model  factories  are  giving.  Dr.  Gar- 
land, the  head  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, has  shown  not  only  broad  intelli- 
gence but  rare  administrative  capacity. 
Under  the  practical  ministry  of  his 
department  the  death  rate  of  babies 
under  one  year  has  been  reduced  40 
per  cent.  One  general  clinic  and  two 
tuberculosis  clinics  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  death  rate  from  typhoid 
fever  has  been  reduced  85  per  cent. 

One  of  the  wholesome  departures 
from  the  ordinary  vision  of  a  city  gov- 
ernment can  be  observed  by  any  visitor 
who  walks  about  Dayton  these  days.  As 
I  passed  through  the  more  unpreten- 
tious residential  sections  of  Dayton  one 
day  in  June  it  seemed  to  me  that  every- 
body came  out  in  the  evening  and  worked 
a  vvhile  in  the  garden.  They  were  culti- 
vating the  waste  places.  The  neatly 
kept  rows  of  vegetables  challenged  my 
eye  everywhere,  and  along  the  edge  of 
most  of  these  gardens  was  a  row  of 
flowers  next  to  the  street.  The  city  me- 
chanic who  had  moved  from  New  York 
to  work  in  the  cash-register  factory  and 
the  country-bred  German  who  drove  a 
brewery  wagon  were  holding  friendly 
contest  over  cabbages,  radishes,  and 
lettuce,  and  the  entire  neighborhood 
was  catching  interest  and  wholesome 
enjoyment  out  of  the  rivalry. 

I  observed  it  as  an  unusual  manifes- 
tation of  rural  taste  and  bucolic  senti- 
ment peculiar  to  Dayton  people.  This 
was  before  I  learned  that  the  interest 
in  gardening  emanates  from  the  atti- 
tude of  the  new  government.  Dayton 
contained  the  usual  number  of  vacant 
lots.  The  problem  as  to  how  these 
might  be  cleaned  of  their  flood  wreck- 
age and  kept  from  becoming  a  public 
nuisance  was  considered,  and  finally  the 
city  manager  announced  that  any  fam- 
ily or  neighborhood  willing  to  clean  up 
vacant  lots,  make  a  limited  amount  of 
garden,  and  plant  a  row  of  flowers 
along  the  street  side  would  receive  city 
aid.  If  the  family  would  promise  to 
do  the  gardening,  the  city  plowed  the 
lots.  Last  year  400  lots  were  prepared 
for  gardens  by  the  city.  This  spring 
600  vacant  plots  of  ground  were  plowed 
for  families  who  had  no  means  of  get- 
ting ready  their  ground,  but  wanted  to 
work  the  soil;  six  hundred  unsightly 
disease-breeding  places  were  turned  into 
gardens  which  furnished  interest  and 
sometimes  vegetables  for  six  hundred 
families.  Prizes  were  given  for  chil- 
dren's gardens,  and  they  took  hold  of 
the  movement  so  vigorously  that  the 
manager  prepared  to  set  apart  a  pub- 
lic market  curb  for  the  children  to 
sell  their  vegetables,  a  place  not  to  be 
invaded  by  adult  dealers. 

Music  and  Common  Sense 

ANOTHER  unusual  expression  of  gov- 
.  ernment  that  has  come  directly  from 
the  efforts  of  the  new  administration 
has  been  in  the  formation  of  a  civic 
music  league.  Under  city  patronage 
six  grfiat  concerts  a  year  are  given  and 
the  highest  price  for  any  seat  in  an  au- 
ditorium that  holds  many  people  is  50 
cents.  So  Dayton's  population  has  been 
hearing  John  McCormack,  Kreisler, 
Schumann-Heink,  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  other  great  artis- 
tic entertainments  at  popular  prices. 
It  has  been  an  experiment  in  triumph- 
ant democracy.  The  man  who  was 
there  first  got  first  choice,  and  the  con- 
certs were  patronized  by  everybody. 
Working  girls  paid  for  their  tickets 
on  the  installment  plan.  The  whole 
community  caught  the  musical  habit, 
and  Dayton  formed  civic  orchestras, 
civic  choruses  in  the  schools,  and  peo- 
ple who  had  the  right  to  feel  a  little 
blue  about  the  damage  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  flood  went  around  prac- 
ticing the  difficult  strains  of  oratorios 
and  dreaming  of  musicianly  attainment. 
They  hummed  the  Toreador  Song  as 
they  went  about  cleaning  up  the  wreck- 
age. The  driver  of  a  dray  was  just  as 
likely  as  not  to  be  caught  whistling  the 
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SE  N  lOR"  Model 
C  hcsterficld"  17- 
jcwcl  Movement, 
20- Year,  Gold- 
Filled  Case. 


The 
Extra- Thin 
Watch 

Tsok  for  the  Watch,  with  the  Purple  Ribbon. 


Refined  in  Size  and  Design 
—and  PERFECT  in 
Time  -  Keeping 

This  is  the  new  "Senior"  model 
"Chesterfield,"  a  finely-finished, 
closely-timed,  IT-jeAvel  movement 
\rith  temperature  adjustment,  in 
guaranteed  20-j-ear,  special  dust- 
proot,  ^old-filled  case.  It  combines 
tiie  stylish  elef;ance  of  extreme 
thinness  with  exceptional  time- 
keeping accuracy. 


"The  Watch  that  Wears  the  Purple." 
Made  in  100  styles  and  designs  — for 
la<lies  and  gentlemen  —  from  $17.50  to 
Sloo.OO.  All  movements  and  cases  fully 
guaranteed. 

See  Your  Jeweler — 

He  lias  or  can  gut  South  Bend  Watches. 
Send  for  68-Page  Catalog 

Illustrated  in  coior  — showing  all  the 
"Chesterfield"  series,  and  al-o  the 
Studebaker  Riiilroad  (Trades.  theLudics' 
I^inty  Model.s  and  many  others. 

South  Bend  Watch  Co. 

30  Sludebaker  St 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


KEEPS  nnficj  Time 


£\  The  J 
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End  Your  Foot  Troubles 

If  you  have  tired  and  aching  feel,  if 
you  ha  ve  pains  in  the  calves,  if  your  an- 
kles are  weak,  if  you  are  "flat-footed," 
you  should  wear  Coward  Shoes, 
fliey  are  "a  friend  to  your  feet." 

Send  for  catalog,  it's  free,  and  select  the 
sho«  you  need.  Wear  them  once  and 
you'll  never  wear  any  other  shoes. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN 
Mail  Ordert  Filled 
-Sold  Nowhere  El»e 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

2«4  274  f,r..n  «i'h  <>t  .  near  Wspffo  St..  New  York 


aria  from  "Madame  Hutlei  fly,"  and  the 
whole  town  soaked  up  music  like  a 
sponge.  This  year  will  be  the  greatest 
musical  year  Dayton  ever  had. 

In  the  government  itself  a  continual 
study  of  efficiency  methods  is  carried 
on.  A  school  for  policemen  has  been 
established  and  expert  lectures  are 
given  by  experienced  police  authorities 
continuously.  They  are  trying  to  pro- 
duce a  modern  policeman  who  will  be 
an  expert  at  his  business.  The  Fire 
Department  has  been  required  to  make 
a  house-to-house  canvass  to  instruct 
the  citizens  in  fire-prevention  methods. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  the  political  faith 
of  a  single  director  or  employee,"  said 
Manager  Waite.  "The  men  were  se- 
lected as  heads  of  departments  for  their 
ability.  Wherever  possible  I  secured 
men  trained  for  the  particular  func- 
tions which  they  direct.  There  were  no 
political  debts  to  be  paid.  Careful,  ex- 
pert investigations  have  preceded  all 
plans.  Expert  engineers  have  worked 
out  intelligent  plans  for  improvements 
in  the  waterworks  that  look  to  the  fu- 
ture harmonious  development  of  the 
plant.  Expert  engineers  are  advising 
us  in  the  plans  for  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  sewer  system.  In  a 
similar  way  we  have  investigated  crime 
and  social  conditions,  police  and  fire  de- 
partments, parks  and  playgrounds,  city 
planning,  and  grade  elimination.  In 
our  Finance  Department  our  new  ac- 
counting system  is  the  same  as  would 
be  found  in  any  large  business.  Our 
budget  is  scientific.  Every  month  the 
head  of  each  department  receives  a 
complete  financial  statement  which 
shows  the  original  allowance,  expendi- 
tures and  balance  in  each  account,  and 
we  keep  our  expenditures  within  our 
allowances." 

"Will  it  endure?"  I  asked  the  city 
manager.  "That  will  depend  upon 
whether  we  can  keep  the  masses  inter- 
ested," he  replied. 

The  Dayton  politicians  are  just  be- 
ginning to  recover,  and  while  I  found 
the  business  community  satisfied  and 
even  elated  at  the  success  of  the  new 
government  plan,  many  of  them  are  be- 
ginning to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  the  politician  has  begun  to  work  up 
a  feeling  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
out  of  Dayton  and  hire  a  nabob  at  $12,- 
500  a  year  to  run  the  town  when  there 
is  a  lot  of  local  talent  that  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  job  at  a  fourth  of  the 
salary.  They  have  begun  this  appeal  to 
superficial  preiudices  among  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  in  June  a  combina- 
tion was  formed  between  the  Social- 
ists and  some  of  the  union-labor  men 
to  amend  the  charter  of  government. 
Their  plan  was  to  elect  a  city  manager, 
to  fix  his  salary  at  about  half  the  present 
salary,  and  otherwise  to  "restore  govern- 
ment to  the  ;}'ople."  No  complaint  was 
made  against  the  efficiency  or  economy 
of  the  present  city  government.  The 
whole  appeal  was  directed  to  prejudice 
against  the  employment  of  an  expensive 
manager  from  out  of  town  who  was 
not  answerable  directly  to  the  voters. 
A  fortunate  indication  in  the  result  of 
the  petition  was  that  an  insufficient 
number  of  names  was  secured,  even 
though  the  effort  was  an  organized  one, 
to  initiate  a  vote. 


The  Rest  Bet  Yet 
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HE  citizens'  committee  which  insti- 
JL  tuted  the  new  government  has  be- 
gun to  plan  effective  ward  organizations 
which  will  endeavor  to  secure  an  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  what  the  govern- 
ment is  doing  and  a  permanent  interest 
in  its  maintenance. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  better  system  of 
city  government  than  the  Galveston 
plan  or  Des  Moines  plan,  or  any  of  the 
other  modifications  of  the  government- 
by-commission  idea.  The  weakness  of 
the  commission-government  plan  is  that 
it  leaves  the  selection  of  experts  to 
popular  vote.  It  is  like  setting  out  to 
establish  a  great  college,  electing  a 
board  of  trustees  and  then  having  the.se 
trustees  take  the  different  professor- 
ships, instead  of  their  electing  a  suita- 
ble faculty.  Better  men  can  be  secured 
to  give  a  small  portion  of  their  time. 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  report  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  195  cities  thathavea  population 
of  30,000  or  over,  with  an  aggregate 
wealth  as  vast  as  their  mismanagement 
is  notorious.  Sixty-nine  of  these  larger 
cities  and  enough  towns  to  make  the 
total  number  about  250  have  turned 
from  the  politics-ridden  old  method  to 
the  commission  form  in  their  quest  for 
relief.  They  have  bettered  themselves, 
hut  they  are  not  yet  satisfied.  Day- 
ton's pioneering  presages  something 
better. 


SOLID  STEEL  WINDOWS 
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DAYLIGHTED 
GARAGES 


An  Object  Lesson 

llcreisan  ()i)jt'ct  lesson  in  l<'enestra 
efficiency.  Note  how  clearly  this  "Wall 
f)f  Daylight"  enables  the  mechanic 
to  see  into  the  heart  of  the  machine. 
Note  also  the  ventilation  — you  can  almost 
feel  the  breeze  coming  through  tliose  big 
ventilators — no  gas  or  smoke  anyvviiere. 
Fenestra  is  fireproof — a  special  advantage 
in  garage  builcling.  In  some  cities  this  fire 
protection  is  demanded  by  law. 
Our  new  book  devoted  exclusively  to  gar- 
age building  tells  how  Fenestra  reduces  fire 
insurance,  lighting  l)ills,  maintenance  cost. 
Standard  sizes  of  Fenestra  are  as  cheap  as 
wood  sash  and  can  be  shipped  on  ten  days' 
notice.  Our  factory-trained  experts  will 
erect  and  glaze  the  sash  and  assume  all  re- 
sponsibility for  installation,  if  you  so  desire. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

Department  J-5 


"Men,  let  me  tell  you  about  Wright*s 
Union  Suits 


"I've  worn  Wright's 
Union  Suits  for  years  and 
sold  them  to  hundreds 
of  shrewd  dealers  whose 
reputation  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  goods 
they  buy  and  sell.  And 
I  know  that  if  you  once 
get  into  these  garments 
you  will  be  sold,  too,  in 
a  minute. 

"Talk  about  long 
wear !  Wright's  Union 
Suits  will  average  three 
or  four  seasons.  They 
wear  that  long  for  me. 


Salesman 


"No  wonder  they 
wear  so  well.  \  he  boss 
himself  goes  to  market 
each  year  and  buys  the 
finest  long-fiber  Egyp- 
tian cotton  and  fine- 
combed  wool. 

"Besides  the  extra  wear 
in  Wright's  Union  Suits, 
they  are  tailored  to  fit  per- 
fectly and  have  a  liberal 
closed  crotch.  While  they 
are  light  in  weight,  they 
are  as  comfortably  warm 
as  any  garment  you  ever 
heard  of. 

"They  sell  at  good  haber- 
dashers' for  $2  up ;  separate 
shirts  and  drawers,  $1  up." 


WRIGHT'S  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY,  New  York  City 


WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY  Contains  a  concise,FinDl 
<jn?iw<;i*io  all  kinds  of  puzzling  quesbons. 

TKo  Supreme  Au4Korily  for  <ill  who 
wish  ^o  use  clear  effe<*t'ive  English. 

lOO.OOOWordr..   2700  P.-.^ies.   6000  Illustrations. 
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•Tfie  Only  Grand  Prize  I 

Hi^Kes<  Award- ^iven       Dictionaries  j 
jf  ^^^>\       thp  Panamu-Pjrific  Expo-iition  was 
mu^^  granted  to  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  j 
"^fH  ana  the  Merriam  Series.  | 
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Bennington.Vt. 
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That  Goes  Back 

You  will  always  find  it  in  the  fa- 
mous Cooper's-Bennington-  Under- 
wear. After  long  wear  and  many  trips  to  the 
laundry  it  retains  its  shapeliness  and  lits  snugly 
and  comfortably. 

Tlie  widespread  demand  for  Cooper's-Rennington 
is  due  to  tlie  tine  materials  used  and  the  high 
development  of  the  "Spring-Needle"  stitch. 
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Marrying  Maude 
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Bennington,  Vt. 
Underwear 

is  made  by  Cooper,  the  builder  of  the  "Spring- 
Needle"  machines.  Tliis  underwear,  made  in  his 
own  big  mills  among  the  hills  of  old  Vermont,  is 
his  special  pride.  Outfit  with  Cooper's- Bennington. 
Made  in  union  and  two-piece  suits  and  in  all  the 
various  sizes,  weights  and  colors— sill;ateen,  cot- 
ton and  wool.  Union  Suits  SI. 50  to  f5  per  suit. 
Shirts  and  Drawers  $1  to  S3  per  garment. 

Manufactured  by 

Cooper  Manufacturing  Company 

Bennington,  Vermont 
A.  J-  Cooper,  President 


Powdered 
Perfection 
For  the 
Complexion 


TO  give  your  skin  a  smooth,       ,,  ,  ^ 
transparent  radiance  like         '  1 
Nature's  own  charm,  use  only  this— tlie  powder 
that  clings  and  beautifies. 

JngrQm's 


T->  ¥-»         J       CA     At  drug  Stores  or 

Face  Powder  50c  by  mail  postpaid 

Four  tints:  pink, white,  flesh, brunette.  SendusGc 
in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  m;iiling.  and  get 
free  sample  of  above  and  Ingram's  Rouge  in  novel 
purse  packets,  and  also  sample  of  Milkweed  Cream, 
,ln  Zodenta  Tooth  Powder  and  Perfume. 
Every  FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  COMPANY 
Jaf  Established  1885 

Windsor,  Can.    59  Tenlh  St.,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


There 
Is 

Beaiil^> 


ItigriQm'S_  Milkweed  Cream 

Preserves  Good  Complexions 
—Improves  Bad  Complexions 

Price  f,Oc  and  $1.00  at  drtiKj;lwts'.  


I  CnntinueJ  Iroin  pas 


5ave  Yo^fT  Old  Tire« 

Fur  over  Oiree  years  Kuropcan  mot  rists 
have  been  Keltini;  from  lii.(ili:i  to  15.UIM 
miles  (lut  of  their  tires  liy  -  hiUf -so!iii«" 
them  with  Steel  Htiiilried  'Treiuls. 

In  elKlit  nii,)ith«  20,nOO  AmerW  an  motorists 
have  followerl  their  example  anil  arc  saving 
$60  to  $200  a  year  In  the  exiM  iiM'. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  p,!l,u"'p're- 

pay  express  ami  allf»w  .you  t<,  be  the  Jiiil^'e. 
Durable  Treads  dotilile  the  life  nfynur  tlri's  and 
are  Hold  nlider  a  signed  guarant  e  for  &,'00 
miles  without  puncture.  Applied  in  your 
own  fc-aruKc^  In  thirty  inlliilteH. 

offtM-ed  to  motorists 


Sp 


ecial  Discount  i,,'  iM?w  territory  ' 


flr«t  shiiinienl  direct  Irom  factory .  A  postal  will 
Ket  full  Inforinathin  and  sauii.li'  within  a  week, 
fctate  size  of  tires.  Don't  wait- -write  today. 

AdilresH  the  m  an  xt  olli.-c, 

THE  COLORADO  TIRE  &  LEATHER  CO. 

lOIlK  Tread  llldic. .  Denver,  Cohi. 
Dept.  .11111,  lloi  !!2H,  Chlraiio 

IIIUH  WuolHortb  Uldg.,  New  York 


Beat   Like   Sixty,"  ami  "Good  Night, 
Dear." 

Minnie  covered  the  horsehair  chairs 
with  a  cheerful  chintz,  patterned  with 
roses  and  other  posies,  and  suggestive 
of  flower  gardens,  singing  birds,  and 
fountains  softly  splashing  in  the  moon- 
light. "And  now  we'll  get  the  old  couch 
out  of  the  living  room,"  she  said,  "cfnd 
I'll  buy  a  few  more  yards  of  chiptz. 
They've  simply  got  to  have  a  couch,  so 
they  can  get  used  to  the  idea  of  sitting 
together." 

For  the  first  time  since  they  had 
started  it  Bill  shut  off  the  gas  and 
applied  the  brakes.  That  couch  had  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  his  own  par- 
ticular resting  place,  and,  peering  dis- 
tastefully into  the  future,  he  saw  a  long 
vista  of  evenings  when  he  would  have 
to  sit  on  a  straight-backed  chair  and 
have  no  couch  whereon  to  stretch  his 
weary  bones.  "Well,"  he  almost  grum- 
bled, "I  guess  it's  all  right,  but  I  don't 
know  what  you're  going  to  tell  Maude 
when  she  misses  the  couch." 

"Simple  enough.    I'll  tell  her  it's  gone 
to  be  covered." 

Bill  pouted  his  lips  and  for  a  long 
time  that  evening  he  massaged  his  dol- 
lar in  thoughtful  silence;  but  a  few 
nights  later,  when  Minnie  sneaked  him 
into  the  front  room  and  showed  him 
that  old  couch  all  decked  out  and  beau- 
tified in  its  new  chintz  covering,  the 
only  thing  which  disappointed  Bill  was 
the  fact  that  he  had  only  one  couch  to 
give  to  Cupid's  Bower. 

"Isn't  it  great!"  he  laughed  under  his 
breath.  And,  truth  to  tell.  Bill  was 
having  a  better  time  with  his  evenings 
than  he  had  known  for  years.  No 
longer  he  sat  and  read  the  paper  and 
yawned  and  rubbed  his  dollar,  or  en- 
gaged in  snappy  arguments  with  Min- 
nie regarding  the  neighbors'  children, 
the  price  of  eggs,  the  alleged  necessity 
for  a  new  tailor-made  suit,  or  the  best 
way  to  fry  liver.  Instead  Bill  came 
home  with  a  smiling-  light  in  his  eyes, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  some  new  idea 
for  the  beautifying  of  Cupid's  Bower. 
And  then  there  was  that  delightful  task 
of  keeping  everything  a  secret  from 
Maude,  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  with 
their  unsuspecting  daughter  while  the 
bower  was  taking  such  entrancing  form 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  folding 
doors.  "Isn't  it  great!"  laughed  Bill 
under  his  breath  as  he  looked  at  the 
couch  that  night.  "Oh,  my!  You've 
got  a  new  lamp  too!" 

"I've  been  saving  my  tea  checks  for 
over  two  years!"  beamed  Minnie.  "You 
wait  till  T  light  it." 

Carefully  she  pulled  down  the  cur- 
tains, and  then  she  lighted  the  lamp. 
It  was  a  pretty  lamp,  standing  high 
on  the  table  and  dressed  with  a  saucy 
flare  of  old-rose  silk  which  looked  like 
a  ballet-dancer's  skirt. 

"See?"  smiled  Minnie.  "That's  the 
beauty  of  an  old-rose  shade.  It  makes 
everything  look  romantic." 

"Some  lamp!"  quoth  Bill.  "And  that 
reminds  me.  Down  at  Muller's  there's 
a  special  sale  of  talking  machines — dol- 
lar down  and  dollar  a  week.  There's 
one  in  the  window  that  was  just  made 
for  that  little  table  over  in  the  corner. 
And  then  if  our  Maude  feels  nervous 
at  entertaining  her  beau,  she  can  put 
in  a  record,  wind  the  spring,  and — 
there  you  are!" 

"Well,  I  guess  it  won't  break  us," 
nodded  Minnie.  "But  you've  got  to 
have  a  new  suit  and  I've  got  to  have 
a  new  dress.  Whoever  he  is  we  must 
make  him  think  he  is  marrying  into 
a  good  family.  And,  Will,  don't  you 
be  too  free  and  easy  with  him.  You 
must  act  dignified  and  stately— as 
though  you  were  a  judge  or  something 
like  that.  Can  you  get  your  new  suit 
on  Saturday?" 

"I  can,"  said  Bill  in  a  highly  judicial 
manner,  "if  my  credit  is  still  good  at 
Stewart's." 

"And  I  saw  the  cutest  little  tea  gown 
to-day — just  the  shade  of  that  lamp. 
It  was  nine  forty-eight,  cheap  as  dirt, 
and  I  need  a  new  dress  anyhow.  So 
the  only  thing  left  is  to  invite  some  nice 
young  fellow  for  Sunday  night  and  then 
we'll  spring  the  surprise  on  Maude." 

Whereupon  they  both  fell  into  a 
smiling  silence;  but  nota  bene,  if  you 
please,  and  likeviase  mark  this  well: 
Minnie  took  it  for  granted  that  she 
was  going  to  invite  Maude's  prospec- 
tive beau,  while  Bill  understood  that 
this  delicate  task  devolved  upon  him. 

"I'll  get  young  Joe  Wilbur,"  thought 
Minnie.  "He's  got  red  hair." 


"I'll  invite  Abner  Bennett's  boy," 
thought  Bill.  "He's  got  a  head  like 
a  brick.  But  I  won't  tell  Minnie  till 
the  last  minute.  She  always  was  down 
on  the  Bennetts." 

They  heard  Maude's  step  on  the  side- 
walk. With  the  guilty  haste  of  two 
conspirators  they  extinguished  the  light 
and  beat  it  out  of  the  bower. 

WHEN  Bill  came  home  for  a  walk 
the  following  Sunday  evening  he 
v/as  wearing  his  new  suit  and  looking 
as  much  like  a  judge  as  any  curly- 
headed  citizen  ever  looked.  Ma  was 
sporting  her  new  tea  gown,  old  rose 
with  green  trimmings.  And  Maude  was 
helping  get  the  supper  ready. 

"My!"  said  Maude.  "You  two  are 
togged  up!    What's  going  to  happen?" 

"Sit  up,"  hastily  interrupted  ma. 
"Everything's  ready.  You'd  better  take 
your  coat  oflT,  pa,  so's  not  to  spot  it." 

He  laid  it  over  a  chair  as  carefully 
as  any  chief  justice,  and  just  as  he  had 
taken  his  place  at  the  table  a  loud  knock 
sounded  on  the  kitchen  door. 

"I'll  go,"  said  ma,  jumping  up.  "I 
guess  it's  the  man  with  the  ice  cream." 

"Ice  cream?"  cried  Maude.  "Say, 
what's  going  on  to-night?  A  surprise 
party  after  church?" 

Bill  gave  his  child  an  eloquently  lov- 
ing wink  and  bit  into  a  slice  of  bread 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  must  either 
stuff"  his  mouth  or  blob  out  a  secret. 

"Say,  ma,"  persisted  Maude  when 
mother  returned  to  the  table  looking  as 
important  as  the  first  of  the  month  and 
twice  as  .smug,  "what's  the  ice  cream 
for?  And  why  are  you  and  pa  all  dressed 
up?    Who's  going  to  call  to-night?" 

Ma  looked  at  Bill  with  a  glance  that 
said:  "The  time  has  arrived  when  we 
must  break  the  news  to  our  daughter," 
and  Bill  gave  ma  a  look  which  replied: 
"Go  to  it,  old  girl.  You've  always  been 
the  spokesman  in  this  house." 

"Maude,"  began  ma  in  her  best  school- 
teaching  manner,  "your  father  and  I 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  you 
have  now  arrived  at  the  age  when  a 
girl  may  naturally  begin  to  think  of 
marriage.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very 
important  step,  and  we  want  to  give 
you  all  the  help  we  can.  So  we  decided 
that  the  first  thing  to  do — " 

At  this  point  another  loud  knock 
sounded  on  the  kitchen  door.  "I'll  go," 
said  ma,  and  presently  she  returned, 
looking  puzzled.  "Will,  did  you  order 
two  quarts  of  ice  cream  fi  om  Deane's?" 

"Sure,"  said  Bill.  "Strawberry  and 
vanilla.    What's  the  matter?" 

"Then  why  didn't  you  tell  me?  I 
went  and  ordered  a  quart  from  Dodge's, 
and  I'm  sure  we'll  never  be  able  to  eat 
it  all."  She  resumed  her  place  at  the 
table,  frowning  at  Bill  with  the  pre- 
science of  an  experienced  wife  who 
feels  in  her  bones  that  her  husband  has 
made  a  precious  mess  of  something  or 
other  which  has  not  yet  come  to  light. 
"Let  me  see,"  she  said.  "Oh,  yes.  Your 
father  and  I  have  decided,  Maude,  that 
no  ^irl  has  any  chance  of  finding  a 
good  husband  nowadays  unless  she  has 
a  proper  place  to  receive  her  callers — 
a  place  where  she  will  look  her  best. 
So,  as  a  surprise  to  you,  pa  and  I  have 
been  fixing  up  the  front  room — " 

She  arose,  quivering  to  the  eyelids 
with  that  dramatic  instinct  which  is  the 
heritage  of  every  daughter  of  Eve,  and 
in  the  same  spirit  she  pulled  back  the 
sliding  door  that  led  to  Cupid's  Bower. 
And  I  wish  to  say  (again  without  any 
fooling)  that  anyone  would  have  been 
obliged  to  go  a  long  way  that  night  to 
find  a  prettier  room,  with  its  rosy  lamp 
throwing  a  glamouring  light  over  those 
harmonious  chintzes  and  over  the  sofa 
and  chairs  and  pictures  and  curtains, 
and  all  and  sundry. 

"Oh,  say!"  squealed  Maude,  jumping 
up.    "If  this  isn't  some  class!" 

She  paused  at  the  threshold  like  a 
votary  before  a  shrine,  and  then  she 
entered  with  light,  graceful  steps, 
piping  out  with  «fresh  excitement  as 
each  new  item  caught  her  eye.  Ma 
and  Bill  exchanged  gratified  glances.  It 
was  the  peace  before  the  storm. 

"So  as  soon  as  you've  finished  your 
supper,  Maude,"  said  ma,  "you  run  up- 
stairs and  put  on  that  net  dress  with 
the  Dresden  slip,  because  we're  going 
to  have  company  to-night  and  we  want 
you  to  look  your  best.  Your  father  and 
I  have  been  talking  it  over,  and  we're 
going  to  give  you  all  the  help  we  can. 
So  to-night  I  invited  Joe  Wilbur  to  come 
over  and  show  us  how  to  run  the  talk- 
ing machine — " 


Your  Choice— W^/ifc/i  ? 

T^ENT  bones— which  mean  corns, 
/  1  bunions,  ingrowing  nails,  cal- 
louses, falling  arch,  etc.?  Or  straight 
bones— which  spell  solid  comfort  and 
freedom  from  corns  and  all  foot  ills? 

Get  the  whole  family  into  good-looking, 
wear- resisting  Educators  today!  Prices 
$L35  up  to  $5.50. 

But  be  sure  EDUCATOR  is  branded  on 
the  sole.    Without  that  you  have  not  the 
genuine,  orthopaedically  correct  Educator 
shape  which"lets  the  feet  grow  as  they  should. 
Made  only  by  Rice  &  Hutchins. 

"Bent  Bones  Make  Frantic  Feet" 
is  a  book  that  will  interest  you.  Advice  by 
orthopaedic  experts  on  "How  to  Walk  Cor- 
rectly; How  to  Have  Healthy,  Straight- 
boned  Feet,"  etc.  it's  free.  Write  for  it 
today,  mentioning  your  shoe  dealer's  name 
and  saying  whether  he  keeps  Elducators. 

Rice  &  Hutchins,  Inc., 
16  High  St.,  Boston. 
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into  the  water 


Water  hazard,  sand  pit, 
bunker,  "rough"  and 
ditch — all  the  obstacles  of 
golf,  and  all  the  emotions 
and  experiences  are  coiideused 
into  a  deck  of  cards  in 


The  Only  Came  of  Coif  with  Cards 

A  scientific  game  of  absorbing  interest 
both  to  those  who  play  golf  and  those 
who  don't.  Played  by  actual  golf 
rules.  Eight  golf  sticks  of  120  cards, 
fine  finish,  field  chart,  book  of  golf 
terms  and  rules,  score  cards  and  markers:  packed 
in  handsome  carton— only  $1. 

ORGANIZE  A  WINTER  GOLF  CLUB  I 

Winter  golf  clubs  for  playing  "Coif  Bug"  are 
being  organized  everywhere.  Be  the  first  among  ] 
your  friends  to  start  one.  If  you  can't  find 
"Coif  Bug"  at  the  stationer's,  sporting  gooda 
house  or  department  store,  we'll  supply  you  i 
direct  —  and  prepay  postage.  Order  this  fas- 
cinating game  now.  | 
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"Joe  Wilbur?"  said  Bill  in  a  dazed 
voice.  "That  young  rowdy?  Why,  I 
invited  Abner  Bennett's  boy  to  come 
over  to-night  I " 

"Abner  Bennett's  boy?"  fiercely  de- 
manded ma.  "What  did  you  askhim  for?" 

"You  know  what  I  asked  him  for!" 

"Abner  Bennett's  boy!" 

"Yes,  Abner  Bennett's  boy!" 

"If  that  isn't  you  all  over!" 

"Yes,  that's  me  all  over!" 

"You  alwavs  muddle  everything  up!" 

"Oh,  I  do.  eh?  Huh!  Who  muddled 
up  Uncle  Henry's  funeral?" 

"Who  burned  their  trousers  down  at 
Hartford?" 

"Who  walked  along  Fifth  Avenue 
with  their — ?" 

"Now,  William,  don't  be  a  fool!" 

"Oh,  no;  it's  you  who's  the  fool!" 

"Abner  Bennett's  boy!"  bitterly  com- 
plained ma.  "Why.  I've  kno\vn  those 
Bennetts  as  long  as  I  can  remember, 
and  I  never  knew  a  good  one  yet!" 
And,  raising  her  voice  to  the  pitch  of 
utter  exasperation,  she  cried:  "What  on 
earth  did  you  pick  him  for?" 

Realizing  (as  ever)  that  it  was  time 
to  strike  his  flag,  and  yet  not  wishing 
to  say  too  much  in  front  of  Maude.  Bill 
frowningly  put  one  hand  above  his  head 
and  then  snatched  it  away  as  though  it 
were  burning.  Having  thus  signified 
(by  the  noble  art  of  pantomime)  a  red- 
head, he  uttered  from  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  these  cryptic  words:  "Strong 
character!" 

"Grrrrh!"  choked  ma.  and,  turning 
to  their  thunderstruck  daughter,  she 
added:  "Maude,  you  run  upstairs  now 
and  get  changed,  and  if  young  Abner 
Bennett  does  have  the  nerve  to  come 
around  here  to-night,  you  remember 
you're  your  mother's  daughter  and 
you'll  know  how  to  handle  him!" 

Staring  from  one  frowning  parent  to 
the  other,  Maude  left  the  room.  A 
minute  later,  above  the  crescendo  of  ma's 
reproaches.  Bill  thought  he  heard  some- 
body at  the  telephone  in  the  hall,  but 
ma  was  making  such  a  noise  he  couldn't 
say  for  sure. 

AT  a  quarter  to  eight  Maude  was  still 
-  upstairs  changing.  Ma  and  Bil' 
were  in  the  kitchen,  feeling  ashamed 
of  themselv^es  (I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  tell  you  this)  for  the  remarks  which 
they  had  recently  exchanged  with  such 
deep  emotion.  Outwardly,  however, 
they  were  each  as  adamant.  In  fact. 
Bill  not  only  looked  judicial,  he  looked 
as  though  he  were  just  waiting  for  the 
clerk  of  court  to  bring  him  his  little 
black  cap  before  sentencing  a  culprit 
to  the  gallows. 

Upon  this  tense  situation  the  door- 
bell suddenly  rang  as  a  bell  rings  at 
a  prize  fight  to  announce  the  beginning 
of  another  round. 

"I'll  go,"  said  ma.  grimly  rising. 
"And  if  it  ix  Abner  Bennett — " 

She  assumed  the  austere  look  of  a 
school-teacher  about  to  a.sk  the  incor- 
rigible scholar  to  spell  phthisis,  but  a 
minute  later  Bill  heard  peaceful  con- 
versation at  the  front  door.  "It's  young 
Wilbur,"  thought  Bill.  "Ma's  putting 
him  wise.  Heh !  And  now  she's  taking 
him  into  the  bower.  Well,  if  she  thinks 
she  can  make  a  goat  of  me  like  that — " 
He  put  on  his  hat  and  let  himself  out 
of  the  back  door.  At  the  second  lamp- 
post he  met  a  resolute  young  man  who 
seemed  to  be  in  what  the  sporting 
writers  love  to  describe  as  the  pink  of 
condition.  And  this  young  man  had  a 
head  of  hair  like  an  oriflamme  of  battle. 

"  'Evening,  Abner,"  said  Bill.  "How's 
the  bov?" 
"Sick  abed!" 

"Too  bad,"  said  the  diplomatic  Wil- 
liam in  a  voice  that  Talleyrand  might 
have  envied.  "Joe  Wilbur's  up  to  the 
house,  and  somebody  was  telling  me 
down  at  the  depot  the  other  morning 
that  Joe  was  trying  to  hang  the  Indian 
sign  on  you." 

"Who?   That  .stiff?   I  should  bibble!" 

"Ain't  afraid  of  him,  eh?" 

"See  me  tremble!" 

"That's  the  way  to  talk!  I  didn't 
know  Wilbur  was  coming  over  to-night, 
but  I  gues.s  that  i.sn't  going  to  stop  you 
from  .showing  us  the  fine  points  about 
a  talking  machine,  eh?" 

"Eibble-bibble-bibble!" 

"Good  boy!"  For  a  moment  Bill's 
hand  rested  on  the  young  man's  shoul- 
der with  a  friendly  pressure  that  said: 
"I'm  backing  you  to  win,"  and  the  next 
minute  he  had  opened  their  front  door 
and  had  led  his  candidate  into  the  hall. 
Mr«.  HaHkell  had  gone  upstairs  to  fetch 
Maude,  hut  when  she  heard  the  foot- 
ftteps  in  the  hall  below  she  ran  to  the 
upper  landing  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
whisper:  "Is  that  you,  Will?  Come  up 
here  right  away!" 


THE  NEW  MULTIGRAPH  SENIOR 

Complrtt*  u  ith  ehctric  p()wer  lirii  c.  priiilitie  ink  at- 
tachmeiii,  autotnatlc  paprr  ^cr^\.  auiurnattc  platen  release 
and  u  ide-pniitiiij:  surfacr.  Dor^  form  t>  pew  ritiiit'  2000 
to  6000  sheets  an  hour.  aii({  prints  from  its  own  type  or 
from  electrotypes.  'r\  pesettin^  is  done  c«silyarid  rapid- 
ly on  ibc  "Cooipuiypc"  shown  at  the  ri:;Iit. 


$665 


THE  NEW  MULTIGRAPH  JUNIOR 

This  convenient,  simple,  haml-operatrd  equipment 
meets  the  need  of  many  wlio.^^e  requirements  aren't  bin 
enough  for  the  MultltTaph  Senior.  It  does  the  same 
bich  quality  form  typewriting:  and  real  printins:.  The 
convenient  Flevc- Typesetter  is  shown  at  tuc  left. 


$200 


TWO  NEW  MODELS 

20%  Down — Easy  Monthly  Payments 

T^ACH  of  these  equipments  should  earn  enough  to  pay  install- 
^  ments  as  they  fall  due — will  do  perfect  typewriting  and  real 
printers'  ink  printing — will  bring  you  new  business  and  cut  your 
printing  bills  in  half. 


Multigraph  equipment  has 
paid  for  itself  many  times  over 
in  thousands  of  business  con- 
cerns who  thought  "we 
haven't  enough  form  type- 
writing and  printing  to  keep 
it  busy." 

It  turns  out  clean  cut,  beau- 
tifully typewritten  form  letters 
that  bring  in  new  business. 
It  prints,  in  real  printers'  ink, 
office  and  factory  forms  and 
high-class  direct-mail  matter 
at  259^0  to  75%  of  what  they 
used  to  cost.    It  takes  up  only 


a  corner  in  the  office.  It  is 
always  ready  for  a  new  job,  is 
easily  operated  by  average 
employees,  and  ranges  in  price 
and  scope  to  suit  any  firm's 
needs. 

Used  in  Over '200  Lines 
of  Business 

Multigraph  users  range 
from  small  concerns  with  lim- 
ited capital  to  the  largest  and 
best  known  manufacturing, 
wholesale,  retail  and  profes- 
sional firms  and  corporations. 


They  include  the  National 
Government;    State,  County 

and  Municipal  Governments,  Banks, 
Railroads,  Steamship  Lines,  Hotels, 
institutions.  Agencies,  Associations, 
Publishing  Houses,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  WAY  TO  OPPORTUNITY 


MULTIGRAPH,  1827  E.  40th  Street.  Cleveland 

I  shall  be  clad  to  have  a  Ntultieraph  represrnraiive  show 
mc  the  MuKifrraph  producini:  work  similar  to  mine,  and  in 
^psticate,  jt  no  o/>lie.ition  to  me,  its  possible  application  lo  my 
business. 

Name   

()fficial  pofiiiifin 

Firm     

Sircrt  addresfl   

Town    S'-itr   — 
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"A  sensible  cigarette — 
■    that's  what  I  want'' 


There  are  a  number  of 
good,  sensible  cigarettes  on 
the  market — Fatimas  are  not 
the  only  ones. 

But  no  othercigaretteseems 
to  please  so  many  men' s  tastes 
as  Fatima.  More  Fatimas  are 
sold  than  any  other  cigarette 
costing  over  5c. 

Of  course,  your  taste  may 
be  different  —  you  may  not 
like  Fatimas  as  well  as  all  these 
thousands  of  other  men  do. 

But  it  does  seem  reason- 
able, doesn't  it,  that  Fatimas 


are  worth  trying?  —  not  only 
for  the  delicious  taste  that 
has  made  them  so  famous, 
but  also  to  see  just  how 
SFNSIBLE  they  really  are 
— how  COOL  and  comfort- 
able to  the  throat  and  tongue. 

And,  best  of  all,  you'll  find 
that  because  of  their  Turkish 
blend  of  all-pure  tobaccos, 
Fatimas  leave  you  feeling  fine 
and  fit  even  after  a  long- 
smoking  day. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  you 
tried  a  sensible  cigarette  like 
Fatmias  ? 


Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 

e  proprietor  of  big-paying  Amusement  Business,  operating  Ten-Pinnet,  "world's 
greatest  bowling  game."   Also  enjoy  local  salesman's  commission.  New,  fascinating! 
ntirely  automatic —no  upkeep  expense  or  pin-boys— just  someone 
to  take  in  money.     Everybody  plays  -  men,  women,  children. 
Valuable  premiums— we  furnish  coupons.    Alleys  38  to  50  feet 
long.   Installed  in  any  room  in  half-day.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  agent's  prices.    .See  what  you  can  make  on  small  investment. 
THE  TEN-PINNET  COMPANY,  26  Van  Buren  St.,  INDIANAPOUS,  INDIANA 


;B¥n  Kl  NG  BY  Mai  L  at  4%  I NTEREST 


Large  capital  and  Surplus,  47  yeairs  of  experience  and  solid  finan- 
cial standing  give  this  bank  every  element  of  safety.  Let  us  send 
you  our  free  booklet  "F"  explaining  why  our  system  of  Banking 
by  Mail  at  4'?^  interest  is  safe,  profitable,  private  and  convenient. 


THE  CITIZENS  SAVINGS  &  TRUST  CO. 

CUE:VEI.AND,  OHIO.         CO        capital  <.  surplus  $E,5OO,O0O.OO 
,         ,  ASSETS  v.  OVeRx..:'9  W'^''^''-MILLION:vOOLLARS  . 


GOVERNMENT  CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES  FREE 

The  Bureau  of  Education  of  tlie  United  States  Government 
has  available  for  free  distribution  a  number  of  excellent 
outlines  of  reading  courses.  The  titles  of  these  courses  are : 


1.  (Jreat  Literary  Bil)les. 

2.  Masterpieces  of  the  Worki's 

Literature. 

3.  A  Reading  Course  for  Parents 


4,  Miscellaneous  Reading  for  Boys, 

.5.  Miscellaneous  Reading  for  (Jirfs. 

6,  Twenty-five  Books  of  Great  Fiction. 

7.  American  Literature. 


Kach  person  j^iving  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  read 
all  the  books  in  any  one  of  these  courses  will  be  awarded 
a  certificate  bearing  the  seal  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  and  signed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Full  information  on  how  to  get  any  of  these  courses  will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  to 
all  who  will  v\rite  to  Collier's  W  ashington  Bureau,  Dept.  K,  1121  W  oodward  Build- 
ing, Washington,  I).  C.     I'loase  give  Ihr  name  ;ui(l  lunnbcr  of  the  course  wanted. 


"Just  a  moment,"  said  William,  and, 
taking  his  company  by  the  arm,  he  led 
him  firmly  into  Cupid's  Bower  and  shut 
the  door  upon  him.  "There!"  thought 
Bill  as  he  hurried  upstairs,  "Maude's 
got  something  to  pick  from  now.  Let 
her  please  herself!" 

WHEN  Mr.  Bennett  entered  Cupid's 
Bower  Mr.  Wilbur  was  sitting  on 
the  sofa,  where  ma  had  left  him,  look- 
ing at  "The  Life  and  Sonnets  of  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning"  (which  he  had 
picked  up  from  the  table)  much  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stiggins  might  have  gazed  at 
"The  Life  and  Battles  of  the  Hon.  John 
Lambastem  Sullivan  "  At  the  entrance 
of  Bill's  candidate,  ma's  candidate 
glanced  up  from  his  poetry,  and  each 
gentleman  exchanged  a  nod  which 
might  have  measured  somewhere  be- 
tween one-thirty-second  and  one-six- 
teenth of-  an  inch  and  which  might 
have  occupied  (in  time)  the  same  im- 
portant fraction  of  a  second. 

Displeased  at  being  caught  with  a 
book  of  poetry  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Wilbur 
tossed  the  volume  on  the  table  and, 
stretching  out  his  legs  in  an  insouciant 
attitude,  thrust  both  his  hands  into  his 
ti'ouser  pockets.  Bill's  candidate  yawn- 
ingly  picked  up  the  book,  and  when  he 
saw  what  manner  of  thing  it  was  he 
looked  at  Mr.  Wilbur  as  though  to  say: 
"You  poor  cheese!  So  that's  the  sort 
of  yap  yon  read,  is  it?  Well,  just  you 
wait  till  I  tell  the  boys  at  the  Engine 
House  to-morrow  night.  Doings  will  be 
(lone,  dear  Perceval !  Doings  will  be 
(lone,  believe  me!" 

Mr.  Wilbur  yawned — a  wide,  free 
yawn  which  ingeniously  served  the 
double  purpose  of  proclaiming  his 
e(juality  to  all  mankind  in  general  and 
his  utter  contempt  of  present  company 
in  particular. 

Bill's  candidate,  resting  his  head  on 
the  back  of  his  chair,  curled  his  lips 
into  a  very  curly  pucker  and  whistled: 
"Can't  You  Take  It  Back  and  Change 
It  for  a  Boy?"  And  then,  as  though 
to  show  that  he  was  thoroughly  at  ease, 
he  arose  and  began  to  examine  the  pic- 
tures on  the  wall.  Ma's  candidate,  also 
rising,  sauntered  toward  the  talking  ma- 
chine. A  nd  a  close  observer  might  have 
imagined  that  the  hair  of  each  candi- 
date seemed  to  turn  a  few  shades  redder 
into  a  sort  of  menacing  incande.scence, 
Mr.  Wilbur  selected  the  "Anvil 
C'horus"  and  placed  it  in  the  machine, 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  every  time  the 
little  hammer  came  down  on  the  anvil 
young  Abner  Bennett  scowled,  and 
every  time  the  sledge  hammer  fell  he 
grimaced  with  the  pain.  Having  thus 
suffered  (as  he  thought)  sufficiently,  he 
reached  toward  the  table  to  examine 
the  other  records.  Simultaneously  ma's 
candidate  also  reached  for  a  record,  the 
result  being  that  "Love's  Young  Dream" 
fell  to  the  ground  between  them.  The 
rivals  glared  at  each  other.  Mr.  Wil- 
bur gave  a  glance  that  said :  "You 
clumsy  mut!"  and  Mr.  Bennett  replied 
in  the  same  manner:  "Have  you  never 
been  in  a  parlor  before,  you  lumbering 
jackass?"  Each  then,  to  show  his  good 
breeding,  stooped  to  pick  the  fallen  rec- 
ord. And,  as  they  stooped,  their  shoul- 
ders happened  to  touch. 

Feeling  a  slight  pressure  against  his 
shoulder,  Mr.  Wilbur  naturally  pushed 
back,  the  preservation  of  the  equilib- 
rium being  nature's  first  law. 

Mr.  Bennett  also  pushed  back,  breath- 
ing hard  and  meaning  business. 

Bill's  candidate,  looking  more  bellig- 
erent at  every  tick  of  the  clock,  pre- 
served his  pressure  against  the  other's 
shoulder  and  slowly  straightened  his 
figure  from  its  stooping  position.  In 
the  same  grim  silence  Mr.  Wilbur  ac- 
companied him  upward,  so  that  pres- 
ently they  stood  like  the  two  sides  of 
a  capital  A,  each  young  gentleman  dig- 
ging his  feet  into  the  rug,  too  dignified 
to  speak,  too  proud  to  be  the  first  to 
stop  pushing.  And  while  they  stood  in 
that  strange  position,  fists  clenching 
and  temperatures  rapidly  rising  to  the 
explosive  point,  each  caught  a  movement 
through  the  window  and  each  saw  the 
following  pleasing  sight  happening 
right  out  on  the  moonlit  veranda: 

Maude  had  her  arms  around  a  young 
man's  neck.  And  the  two  together  were 
giving  a  beautiful  tableau  vivant  of 
"The  Kis.s." 

"Who's  the  guy?"  muttered  Mr.  Wil- 
bur, relaxing  his  pressure. 

"Ed  Perkins,"  whispered  Mr.  Bennett, 
relaxing  his.  "His  old  man  owns  the 
coal  yard.  Say,  let's  beat  it.  We  don't 
want  to  butt  in  on  anything  like  this!" 

UPSTAIRS  ma  and  Bill  were  still  dis- 
cussing the  sensation  of  the  evening, 
"Well,  I  never  thought  Maude  was 
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Only  3  Working  Parts 

THE  simplest  lock  mechanism  ever 
put  in  a  gun:  A  single-piece 
nickel-steel  hammer  (toughest 
known  metal),  rotary  bolt  guaran- 
teed never  to  shoot  loose,  and  a  guar- 
anteed-for-life  coil  mainspring. 


GUARANTEED 

ThcHO  ar{!  but  throo  of  Lhe  excliiflive  advantuKeH 
that  have  earned  for  thr  Fox  it8  reputatioa  hh 
"The  Finest  Gun  in  the  World." 
A  rcimtalion  that  hiin  again  licon  <  onHriiied;  the 
Superior.)  ur.v  of  the  Paiuiriui-I'ai  i  He  I  u  tenia tioua  I 
K\ position  haviiiK  juHt  awankMl  thi'  Fox  I  he  Golil 
Medal  for  the  finest  doulile-barrel  shot  K"n  and 
finest  single  trigKer. 

From  KJ,')  to  SlIKX)  there  is  a  Fox  Gun  of  ever.v 
Krado  for  sny  purse,  and  every  grade  liears  the 
flame  life-lonK  guarantee. 

See  the  Fox  at  your  dealer's  and  write  for  ei)ni. 
plete  new  Fox  catalog  today. 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  COMPANY 

4702  N.  18th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Awarded  Gold  Medal 
P anama  Pacific  Exp  os  ition 


the  new  profession 
Tree  Surgery  3^ 

Not  overcrowded  and  (tfffrssph-iKlid 
and  unusuul  opportunit  vs  to  }iuiicir- 
ablc  vi'untf  men.  Aj^i^s  20  to  2X. 
M  udrn'rH  niUHl  have  al  t(-ii'l<-fl  h\i:h 
H.-lKM.l,  hr  at  h-«ht  .1  fi»(.f  7  ill  liciKli', 
I-iiysirally  hoiiiid  niid  of  siwtl  vUm  m  ti-i: 

Afli-r  completing  Iwo  yi-ai 


I  lliakr  U 


a)  ill 


a  fir 


J'oMitionH  KiiHranf  (;t;»l  to  K"0(l  II 
KrAclittttion.  Kveiy  city,  i>arlt,  on-liar.l 
and  privKtf-  f»*t»ti'  needs  an  Kxperl 
Tree  SiirKeoli,  INtMltioiiH  opeli  al.HO  w  itii 
.■stal'Iished  conipanlei*  or  State  and  Na- 
tM>iial  Oovi^rnnientH.  Special  atteiitinn 
to  Fruit  Growing.  Tuition  niodiTHlf, 
iiK  liidliiK  fli'st  yeurV  board.  We  pay 
salary  j-econil  year.  Write  jiroinptly  for 
full  jiartirularH.  Address  the  Secretary. 

vcy  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery 
Box  75  Kenl.  Oh  0 


HARPS 

Portfolio  containing:  four 
beautiful  Brochure  —  Cat- 
alogs—  giving-  latest 
features;  accurate  illus- 
trations; lowest  prices, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Mailed  free. 
Write  today. 

y///C'.  special  Values  in  High-grade  Used 
I  I  Harps. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

Makers  of  the  I.jun  \  lleiilv  Harp 
—The  norWs  Standard 

 2132   East  Adams   Street.  Chicago 

This  Man  WiUTeach  You  to 


Professor  R.  E.  P.  Kline,  Dean  of  the  Public 
Speaking  Department, CoIumbiaCoUegeof 
fcxpression. Chicago, has  trained  hundreds 
of  successful  speakers.  Let  this  eminent 
authoritytrain  youat  homeby  mail.tobe- 
comea  powerfulpiiblicsDeaker— enlarge 
yourvocabulary— train  vour  memory — sell 
more  goods— overcome  "stage  fright"— 
develop  your  personality  —  increase  your 
popularity  and  earning  power.  Write  now. 

rWriteNow  for  Special  Offer  fl^»rof 

I  special  limited  otfer.  Noobli;?atioRa.  Also  free  book.  Write  now. 

I  Publ 


n  II'   c      f      n    .  American  Correspondtsnc*  School  of  Law 


The  University  of  Chicago 

TJAIfp  in  addition  to  resident 
0  l/iil  ij  W'^*  offers  aUo  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

STUDY 


For  detailed  in- 
formation addresa 
24ih  Tear     U.  of  C.  CDIt.  A )  Chicago,  III 


MitobeU  Tower 


TYPEWRITE  THE  NEW  WAY 

80  to  100  Words  a  Minute  Guaranteed 


itfia.    liasf'i  on   Ciimmtstu:  Fiii;,-'-r    I  rttiiiili ! 

spiM-.l  — pf  rfirt    a.-iilracy— r^lLlKltX. 
First  ilHj  shows  results.  Leani  while  woi-klus. 

It  rates  ami  explHliis  m11. 
i  letlt-rs  rn.lii  linii.lr.  .1.  with 

■  l,„il,lr,l   1  A  ii-v.  latiun  as  tc.s|«v.l  au.lsHUry 

|...s,,il,l.-   io  Mpi-ls.     r.'slal  will  .In,  I. ■It    «iil.'  I._,di.\-N<l«'. 

lUUOSS  SCHOOL  OF  TYPEWRITING.  1590  College  Hill,  Springfield.  Ohio 


48- Page  Book  Free  < 
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See  better — and  shave  better! 

VANITIE 

Portable  Electric  Lamp 

fffectnally  solves  the  pr()bl<^m  of  the  "shavinir 
light."  The  man  with  a  Vanitie  is  the  man 
with  the  early-morn inu  clean  shave.  For  .suo- 
cpssful  shaving  is  born  of  good,  clear  light— 
liffht  irhere  you  trant  it. 

Instantly  clamped  onto  your  mirror  door,  or 

attached  directly  to  the  mirror  itself. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  its  multiple  uses.  Thf 

Vanitie  is  adaptable  to  every  lighting  purpose 

— in  the  home,  office,  store,  workroom,  studio, 

factory. 

Simple,  compact,  light,  durable— handsomely 
finished  in  old  brush  bras^i  or  nickel— its  cost 
only  five  dollars.    (Canada  five  fifty). 

Boy  a  VANITIE  today— at  all  cood  deaJers 


ALADDIN  LAMP  CORPORATION 

Soite  1822.  52  Vaaderbilt  AveniK,  New  York 


64  pa^es !  Just  off  the  press 


"  -j'    M>T.lr  «  |.<,-t»l  rnril  l.rinKH  you  tliH  luli.^t, 

tCr-tiH-l,  I,-.,-.  .  «t«lf>«  of  till:  Charlcn  Wllll.rn  Sportln«  Oo...l» 
«or.-,  fully  prep.lrt.    It  MIk  you  how  to  mtkn  a  big  ««yln» 
oil   yoiir   >|.orllnK   itwi/i.     Olv<;«  rock  -  l<ot torn    pricea  on 
Standard  Gun*  and  Rifles 
Qualitr  Basket  Ball* 

Real  Grain  Keather  Foot  Ball* 
Lateit  Model  Revolvers 

Best  Hunting  Clothini; 

Clereview  and  Scout  Cameras 
New  Steel  Rods 

Sweaters,  Glove*,  etc. 
•iwl  nearly  3,IM0otbrr  artlrlnn — xianrlar'l  iii«ko<— for  all  Kporli 
D-  n  t  t,ny  any  article  for  Hiiiitlo^-, Trsiiplnx,  Pool  Ball,  Haiki  t 
1  -IkatInK,  Itiotoxrapby  or  otlicr  nport  until  yoa  havi:  thu 
i(^Uj-tli«-inlriiite  l<«.k  to  help  yoa.    Vfi:  have.  mlllloiiB  of 
'  r--'  w',r»li  '.f  rrierchandjMe  In  stork.   Nowhere  eFin  you  have 
'  '"  ehooiw  from;  no  one  elne  ran  offer  you  the 

.  anri  xavInK  In  purehaftlnif.  TliN  new  hook 
-tal  now;  i*lniply  nay,  ''Meii'l  the  Free  Sport- 


^utfie&'iSiHlUQm  Stores 


1011  Stores 
New  York 


BIdg. 


BIG  MONEY  FOR  YOU 


>)i>"l., 


Urn«,  tj/^xei,  etc,    protii  in  a  mtifihrr<oin  l)e<l  jiiix 
|  ly  am«!ln((.    1  Ull  yoii  where  to  sell  at  hli5h>»t 
pTi«.,     free  I ll.iitrale'l  InetrtirtiM  Bw.klet. 
HfR«H  B«KT05,«20We>l'tHlhHI.,  HewYark 


I  Bnder  for  Collier'$  $1.25  (Express  Prepaid) 
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going  to  surprise  us  like  that!"  ex-  | 
claimed  Bill.  i 

"Our  Maude's  a  very  attractive  girl," 
said  ma,  bridling  with  pride.  "She 
could  pick  and  clfioose  from  the  very 
best  families  in  this  land,  and  don't 
you  think  she  couldn't!" 

"Ye-eh,"  said  Bill.  "I  know  it.  And, 
of  course,  that's  the  reason  you  had  the 
house  turned  upside  down  fixing  Cupid's 
Bower.  'A  girl  hasn't  the  slightest 
chance  nowadays  unless  she  has  a  pleas- 
ant place  to  receive  her  company.'  Oh, 
no!  Certainly  not!"  (Bill's  irony.) 
"And  all  the  time  Maude  and  this  young 
Perkins  were  getting  engaged  down  in 
the  coal  yard — down  in  a  black  and 
smutty  coal  yard,  stealing  kisses  to  the 
music  of  a  switch  engine,  and  holding 
hands  behind  the  stove  and  chestnut 
bins.  Don't  tell  me!  But  I  guess 
I'd  better  chase  those  two  red-headed 
young  squirts  out  of  Cupid's  Bower. 
If  our  bashful  daughter  has  telephoned 
for  young  King  Coal  as  she  said  she 
would —  Why,"  said  Bill,  staring  into 
the  bower  half  a  minute  later  and 
blinking  his  eyes,  "they've  gone!" 

"Sh!"  cautioned  ma,  who  had  been 
peeping  through  the  hall  window. 
"They're  just  walking  off  together 
under  the  corner  lamp-post,  and  Maude 
and  her  young  man  are  sitting  on  the 
top  step  looking  at  the  moon — just  the 
way  we  used  to." 

Bill  and  ma  entered  Cupid's  Bower 
and  grinned  at  each  other.  "These 
young  people  don't  seem  to  need  our 
help,"  said  Bill,  "so  I'll  try  this  easy- 
chair  myself." 

He  sat  down,  as  handsome  a  young 
man  of  forty-five  (in  his  new  suit)  as 
you  would  wish  to  find  in  a  month  of 
Sundays.  And  ma  sat  on  the  couch 
opposite  him,  in  her  old-rose  tea  gown, 
beneath  that  romantic  shade  which  they 
had  planted  there  for  Maude.  It  was 
a  rosy  light  which  filtered  through  that 
shade,  and  it  was  a  knowing  light,  too, 
and  a  glowing  light,  and,  as  it  softly 
beamed  on  Bill  and  ma,  Bill's  bald  dol- 
lar didn't  show  a  cent's  worth,  and  ma's 
face  looked  as  smooth  and  young  as  it 
had  looked  in  the  days  when  she  and  Bill 
had  sat  on  a  top  step,  too,  and  had 
gazed  at  the  moon's  reflection  in  each 
other's  eyes. 

"Minnie,  I'll  tell  you  one  thing: 
you're  looking  younger  than  our  bash- 
ful daughter,"  said  IBill,  his  honest  old 
phiz  alight  with  pride  and  admiration. 
"Yes,  old  lady,"  he  continued,  shaking 
his  finger  at  her,  "you've  been  deceiving 
me.    You  haven't  grown  old  at  all." 

"You  behave  yourself!"  said  ma. 

In  growing  delight  Bill  went  for  the 
box  of  candy  which  they  had  planted 
there  for  Maude. 

"Have  one?" 

"My,  but  it's  a  long  time  since  I  had 
good  candy.  Mmm,  how  good!  See? 
Jam  inside.  You  have  this  half.  Re- 
member howl  used  to  light  your  cigar?" 

SHE  arose  with  a  grace  which  was 
far  from  lost  on  Bill,  and  came  back 
with  a  match  and  one  of  the  cigars 
which  they  had  planted  there  for 
Maude's  younfj  man.  And  when  the 
cigar  was  finally  lighted,  ma  threatened 
to  singe  Bill's  mustache  in  the  good  old 
way,  and  then,  of  course.  Bill  grabbed 
her  hands  and  blew  the  match  out  and 
kept  hold  of  ma's  hands  till  she  sat 
down  beside  him  on  the  sofa  again. 

"It's  a  pleasant  room,"  said  Bill,  look- 
ing arpund  and  patting  ma's  hand. 
"Yes,"  said  ma,  patting  back. 
"We'll  have  a  lot  of  comfort  here  if — 
Listen!"  Bill  cocked  his  ears  to  a  noise 
he  thought  he  had  heard  on  the  top 
step  outside.  , 

"The  idea!"  murmured  ma  as  the 
sound  ro.se  again.  "I  never  heard  such 
a  loud  one!" 

"That  comes  from  learning  in  a  coal 
yard,"  said  Bill  in  a  superior  voice. 
"Now,  when  you  and  I  were  in  prac- 
tice— "  He  arose  from  the  sofa  as  gal- 
lant a  young  fellow  of  forty-five  as  ever 
stepped,  and  after  he  had  laid  down  his 
cigar  on  the  ash  receiver  he  returned 
to  his  place  by  the  side  of  ma.  And 
I  wish  to  state  that  simultaneously  Love 
came  running  in  at  the  door,  tugging 
his  trunk  behind  him  as  though  he  knew 
he  was  coming  back  to  stay. 

Out  on  the  top  step  Maude  and  her 
young  man  suddenly  started  and  turned 
around. 

"What  was  that?"  whispered  young 
Mr.  Perkins. 

"Sounfled  like  pa  mocking  us,"  whis- 
pered Maude.    "I.et's  go  and  look." 

Th(!y  were  tiptoeing  across  the  ve- 
randa when  all  at  once  they  stopped. 
Ma  was  at  the  window,  i)lushing  in 
the  moonlight  and  pulling  down  the  cui'- 
tains  of  Cupid's  Bower. 


One  of  the 
NA/orld's  \A/onders 

You  probably  wouldn't  guess  what  it  is. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  an  automobile  upon 
the  street  created  a  sensation.  People 
stopped  — looked — wondered. 

Yet  it  is  vastly  more  wonderful  today, 
because  the  machinery  of  its  life  is  well 
nigh  miraculous,  it  has  given  a  new 
meaning  to  the  world  of  power — speed 
—endurance. 


New 

BALL 


RTURE 
RINGS 


in  their  essential  functions  are  vitally 
related  to  the  power— speed — and  en- 
durance of  your  car. 

What  is  still  greater,  the  marvellous  economy  of 
the  Automobile  in  operation  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  that  conqueror  of  Friction — the  Ball 
Bearing. 

New  Departure  Ball  Bearings  in  your  car  will  in- 
crease its  life,  stay  depreciation,  reduce  its  upkeep 
cost,  and  add  comfort  to  riding  and  driving. 

Write  us  for  our  booklet  "New  Departure 
Ball  Bearings  and  What  They  Mean  to  the 
Car  Owner."    Ask  for  Booklet  "C". 

The  New  Departure  Mfg.  Company 

Conn..!  i'at.  lil  Mit-UM  i 

J/aiH  Office  and  Works,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Hartford  Division,  Hartford,  Western  Brancfi,  Detroit, 

Connecticut  1016-17  Ford  BIdg. 

British  Agents:  Brown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London,  E.  C. 
Continent  of  Europe  Agent:  Jacob  Hoist,  Copenhagen,  Freeport,  Denmark 
(Depot  New  Departure,  16  Rue  d'Armaille,)  Paris 


It  destroys  the  germs 
before  trouble 
can  start 


This  size 
TRIAL 
BOTTLE 
sent  free 


When  a  cut,  a  scratch  or  a  bruise  comes,  think  first 
of  Dioxogen,  the  pure  peroxide  of  hydrogen  that 
needs  no  questionable  acetanilid  to  preserve  it. 
Dioxogen  prevents  infection.  Its  use  is  the  best 
health  insurance.  Don't  run  chances  with  cheap 
bleaching  peroxides.  To  enable  you  to  judge,  we 
will  send  you  a  trial  bottle,  this  size,  on  request. 

Ask  for  DIOXOGEN  by  name — at  any  drug  store 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO..  10  Astor  Place,  New  York 
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The  Desk  Standard  Dictionary 

$1.50 

The  greatest  abridged  dictionary  published.  13etiiies,  explains,  |)ronoinK'es,  and 
gives  the  derivation  of  abovit  80,000  words  and  phrases,  all  in  one  sinii>lc  vocabulary 
order,  including  information  concerning  persons,  places,  countries,  cities,  states,  battles, 
treaties,  mountains,  rivers,  etc.,  such  as,  Przemysl,  Dardanelles,  Prussia,  Jotfre,  Mau- 
beuge,  Vistula,  Marne,  etc.    1,200  illustrations. 

Thorough,  practical,  and  instructive 
treatment  of  synonyms,  giving  not  mere 
lists  of  synonymous  words,  but  examples 
of  use  in  actual  sentences  showing  their 
varying  shades  of  meaning.  Leading 
events  of  American  and  English  historv. 
A  number  of  tables,  lists,  and  phrases 
are  included — coins,  astronomy,  weights 
and  measures,  metric  system,  chemical 
elements,  presidents,  sovereigns,  law, 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  foreign  words  and 
phrases,  etc. 

And  in  addition  to  these  \aluable  vo- 
cabulary features  and  hiuidreds  of  smaller 
illustrations,  the  book  contains  /////-/>(;q'c 
i/lu.itnitioii) ,  scientifically  coriect,  and  un- 
usuallv  attractive,  which  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  \  isualizing  the  information  sought- 


after — such  as  the  page  platesof :  Agricul- 
tural Implements — Barks  of  Trees  —Ex- 
amples of  Architecture — Types  of  Land 
and  Water  Birds-  Types  of  Cattle  - 
Types  of  Dogs — Food  and  Game  Fishes 
— Types  of  Flowers — Types  of  Fowl,  of 
Horses  —  Common  American  Leaves, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Practical  Working  Dictionary 

"it  i>  a  practical  and  practicable  wdrkiriKdictionary 
f(>r  men  of  atiairs.  The  he^t  ciTiderisatiori  thus  far." 
—  Philadelphia  North  American. 

Uiefnl  Convenient 

The  neare>t  apprnach  td  an  tinabridiied  dictionary 
we  have  seett.  It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  usefulness 
and  cotuenience.  B>'  the  emph)vmenl  of  specialh' 
tnamifactured  paper,  the  \-olume  is  not  of  formidable 
si/e,  despite  it-^  "oo  pa^es.  and  econoin>'  of  space,  and 
skill  in  arrangement  liave  been  practised  to  a  very 
unusual  decree.  — 5f.  Louis  Republic. 

Cloth,  $1.50;  Thumb-Notch  Indexed,  $1.80.     Half-Leather,  Indexed,  $2.25 

Average  carriage  charges  16c,  extra 

The  Concise 
Standard  Dictionary 

60c. 

Gives  the  Spelling,  Pronunciation, 
Meaning,  etc.,  of  about  35,000  words  and 
phrases.  Contains  780  pictorial  illustra- 
tions. Designed  to  meet  the  most  recent 
demands  foran  up-to-date  and  convenient 
dictionary  for  handy  home  and  desk  use. 
In  addition  to  the  page  plates  of  Food 
and  Crame  Fish — Cattle-  Fowl — Archi- 
tecture— etc.,  etc.,  it  contains  valuable 
tables  of  various  kinds,  and  an  Appendix 
including  Faulty  Diction  and  Its  Correc- 
tion— Rules  for  Spelling — Proper  Names 
— Foreign  ^^'ords  and  Phrases — Flowers, 
Gems,  and  Their  Symbolism — Abbrevi- 
ations and  Contractions,  etc.  The  book 
is  specially  well  illustrated  for  a  volume 
of  its  size. 

"Especiall>'  ricli  m  practical  information."' — Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 

"\\'ill  pro\  e  a  convenience  to  many.  '  —  A/'.  Y.Sun. 
For  Schools 

"Admirably  adapted  for  individual  use  in  the  upper 
grammar  grades  of  our  public  schools.  '—American 
Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Up-to-Date 

*'Contains  an  unrnense  ami>unt  of  up-to-date  infor- 
mation."— Rochester  Post-Express. 

A  Handy  Dictionary 

*A  book  lliat  should  appeal  to  all  persons  who  need 
a  handy  dictionary." — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Small  and  Cheap    But  Valuable 

"The  Appendix  ts  especially  rich  tn  information 
u  hich  will  be  of  practical  use  to  all.  The  book  is 
small  and  cheap  but  it  contai  is  valuable  material. '' — 
Philadelphia  Enquirer. 

Cloth,  60c.;  Limp  Morocco,  $1.25 ; 
Thumb-Notch  Indexed,  25c.  extra 
Average  carriage  charges  1 2c.  extra 


The  Comprehensive 
Standard  Dictionary 

$1.00 

Of  wonderful  resourcefulness  for  all 
general  purposes.  Defines  and  explains 
48,000  words  and  phrases.  Contains  1,000 
pictorial  illustrations.  For  ease  of  refer- 
ence, everything  in  the  volume  is  in  one 
alphabetical  order,  ^'aIuable  tables  and 
plates  are  included  in  their  proper  alpha- 
betical order,  such  as:  Coinsof  theW  orld, 
Constellations,  Planets,  Stars  —  Metric 
System — Presidents — Sovereigns — Forms 
of  Cut  Diamonds — Types  of  Dogs  — 
Forms  of  Knots  and  How  to  MakeThem 
— Prefixes,  Suffixes  —  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures—Types of  Cattle— Types  of  Cats 
—  Birds — Barks  of  Trees — Examples  of 
Architecture — Aeroplanes — the  Zeppelin 
—Flowers — Fowl — Horses — Leaves— etc. 

"These  dictionaries  have  placed  the  literary  W(;rld 
under  an  obligation  not  easy  to  estimate.  'I'he  Com- 
prehensive is  in  every  way  a  desirable  edition."  — 
Argonaut,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Covers  Recent  Advances  in  Science,  etc. 

''Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  cover  llie  recent 
advances  in  science  and  invention  as  tar  as  these  hav  e 
come  into  practical  use  as  in  av  ia'ion.  radlo-activit> . 
wireless  telegraphy,  etc.*'-  The  Pioneer  Press, 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Convenient  ~  Remarkably  Extensive 

*A  dictionary  of  convenient  size,  and  at  the  same 
time  remarkably  extensi*'e  for  one  supposedly  lim- 
ited."—  Times-Star,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ideal  For  Ready  Reference 

"ft   is  an   Ideal    ready   reference   book." —  .San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Cloth,  $1.00;  Thumb-Notch 
Indexed,  $1.25 
Average  carriage  charges  12c.  extra 

A  Size  for  Every  Purpose.      A  Price  for  Every  Purse 


Every  physician  and  lawyer  should  have  one  of  these  Dictionaries  in  his 
waiting  room;  every  business  man  should  provide  his  office  force  with 
copies  as  many  employers  are  now  doing,  an  order  for  125  having 
been  received  on  one  day  recently  from  a  large  insurance  company. 


At  All  Bookstores,  or  the  Publishers 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Betrayal 

I  Continued  from  page  1 1 

ruminatingly :  "I  ■wonder  how  far  that 
'would  take  a  man — leaving  ovah  a  little 
foh  stuff  to  eat  foh  a  few  days." 

"Some  consid'able  distance,"  contrib- 
uted Sparkman. 

"That's  what  I  thought,"  said  Dixon, 
going  back  to  his  schedule.  "I  thought 
I  could  git  to  Philadelphia  on  it  all  right 
and  have  some  left." 

They  covered  another  mile  in  silence. 

"I  wondah,"  said  the  big  man,  shiver- 
ing and  drawing  his  coat  about  him 
more  tightly;  "I  wondah  how  much  it 
would  be  worth  to  a  fine  lawyer — a 
great  big,  famous  lawyer — to  take  hold 
of  a  case  like  mine  and  clear  me — if  he 
could." 

The  little  man  deliberated  a  long 
time.  "I  reckon,"  he  decided,  "it  would 
be  worth  all  you  had." 

The  big  man  swore  in  a  low  tone. 

"I  reckon  you're  right,"  he  said  hope- 
lessly. "That's  what  I  figured.  The 
chances  were  they'd  hang  me,  and  I 
wouldn't  be  no  mo'e  good  to  the  woman 
and  the  children.  And  if  one  of  those 
fellows  did  git  me  off,  he'd  take  eve'y- 
thing  I  had  and  leave  me  and  them 
without  a  thing.   It  jus'  wouldn't  do." 

The  little  man  shivered  also  and 
turned  up  the  collar  of  his  coat. 

"I  reckon  you're  right,"  he  assented. 
"It's  a  heap  bettah  to  leave  them  the 
farm  and  stuff  and  to  take  a  chance  of 
gifting  away  than  it  is  to  hand  it  to  one 
of  them  robbers." 

The  big  man  felt  in  the  inside  breast 
pocket  of  his  coat  and  made  a  sound  as 
of  rumpling  paper. 

"Zeb,"  he  said,  with  an  approach  to 
confidence,  "you  wouldn't  hand  me  ovah, 
would  you?" 

The  other  man  laughed  thinly. 

"This  is  a  fine  time  foh  you  to  ask 
me  that,  ain't  it?"  he  retorted. 

"When  we  git  to  the  station,"  the 
other  told  him.  "I'm  going  to  give  you 
a  papah  telling  the  woman  how  she  can 
write  me  if  it's  absolutely  necessary- — 
general  delivery  and  that  stuff.  I  know 
about  it.  I  read  about  it  in  a  magazine 
once.    I'm  going  to  trust  you  that  far." 

"All  right,"  said  the  other  indiffer- 
ently. 

They  were  within  four  miles  of 
Somer.sburg,  bowling  along  on  a  level 
road  under  the  moonlit  sky,  through 
the  more  populous  country,  when  Dixon 
sprang  forward  in  his  seat  and  looked 
ba«k  over  his  shoulder  with  lightning- 
like rapidity. 

"There's  horses  behind  us,  Zeb!"  he 
said  roughly.   "A  lot  of  horses!" 

Sparkman  listened  intently. 

"I  don't  hear  nothing."  he  said  at 
last,  settling  back  into  his  seat  and 
flicking  the  offhorse. 

Dixon,  in  his  turn,  listened  with  all 
his  strength  and  nerves,  his  face  back 
over  his  shoulder. 

"I  don't  hear  it  now,"  he  said,  with 
little  relief  in  his  tone.  "They  might 
not  be  there,  and  that  knoll  might  be 
shutting  it  off." 

WHEN  he  started  to  get  back  to  his 
old  position  his  face  came  around 
just  far  enough  for  his  eyes  to  rest  on 
Sparkman's  features.  Instantaneously 
the  fear  of  the  man's  treachery  flooded 
him,  and  his  hand  fell  so  roughly  upon 
his  left  shoulder  that  it  was  like  a  blow. 

"What  you  doing!"  snapped  the  little 
man. 

Dixon  laughed  brutally.  "Nothing 
yet,"  he  threatened,  "but  just  as  sure 
as  that  moon  shines,  if  those  fellows  git 
me  at  the  station,  Zeb,  I'll  git  you!" 

The  little  man  spat  contemptuously. 

"You're  scared  to  death,  Ben,"  he 
commented.  "That's  what's  the  mattah 
with  you." 

They  were  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
station  when  Dixon  confided  his  real 
theory:  "Ned  Crisler  did  it!  He  had  a 
fight  once  with  Fred  Piggott,  and  he 
needed  that  money — to  make  the  pay- 
ment on  his  land.  He  did  it,  and  then 
he  jumps  up  ahead  of  a  posse  and  be- 
gins to  look  for  the  murderah!" 

He  paused  a  long  moment. 

"I'm  a  fool  to  run,"  he  said,  and  this 
time  there  was  something  like  a  groan 
in  his  voice.  "I'm  a  fool,  but  I  got  to. 
I'm  ovah  fifty  years  old." 

"What  the  thundah  do  you  keep  on 
telling  me  you  didn't  do  it  foh?"  snapped 
the  other,  thoroughly  out  of  patience. 

"Oh,  thundah !"  Dixon  made  the  two 
words  a  definition  of  futility. 

They  reached  Somersburg — a  store, 
an  express  office,  and  a  granary — and 
tied  the  horses  to  the  fence  at  the  road- 
side. "I  want  yoii  to  see  me  off,"  Dixon 
requested. 

"They  could  hear  the  whistle  of  the 


Good,  old,  trusly 
fiiends  to  clothes 
and  shoulders  loo 
-the  real,  original 


President  Suspenders 

50c 


SHIRLEY  on  the 
fiuci^la  rnakts  you 
f  gtldng  the 


No  imitation  gives  you  such 
free,  easy  shoulders,  such  com- 
fort, style  and  service.  Get 
SHIRLEY  Presidents  — the 
kind  youVe  always  worn. 
Make  sure  by  looking  for 
SHIRLEY  on  the  buckles. 
It's  on  the  red-slriped  "money- 
back"  tickets,  too.  The  clev- 
erest counterfeit  can't  fooi  you  if  you  just 
Remember  SHIRLEY! 

I'ri'Hldi'nt  SiiKpcndpr  Co. 
Shirli'T,  UnsK. 
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Play  BHliftrfif*  anrl  Pool  on 
BiirrowcH  Table  of  ynur  own.  ?1 
or  more  down,  acronllns  to  flKe  aiul 
j<tyle.  Small  nmount  vm-h  month.  Prircs 
from  I'.i  up.  Pull  ptiiitpnieut  or  BalU,  Tu 
otr.,  free.  Sizow  ranjre  up  to      x9  ft.  (Pian'I- 
Hi'i).    Tlio  HtirrowcM  'labU-  is'portable— ^uet-d 
in  Hiiy  room. — on  any  house  table  or  on  i  tn  own 
IctT-*  or  folding  Mian<t.  't  he  rnbtier  ciishinnw 
flTL-  tho  Kitrrowf.-*  Iti-L'ls  Hij-'l'-Sprcirnf^bi.iiir.- 


Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

FREE  TRIAL 

On  receipt  of  first  installment  we  will 
sliip  Tabic*.  Play  on  it  one  week.  If  nn- 
faiisfaetory  return  it,  and  on  its  rereijit 
we  will  refuTid  your  ilfpn-iit.  This  en- 
free  trial.  Write  toda>'  lor 
illnsiraleil  eataloL'. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO. 
400  Center  Street         Portland,  Me. 

.Mfrs,   Hurriiwcs  Itiintlf^s  In- 


♦loo^Tmwwp 


NEW  POSITIONS  READY 

Bi?  aalar  es  monthtv  for  mei.  a' 4  womfti — 

Tien- profession — imlv  iinctowded  lieM  Thou-  _ 
sauds  n.eiM.    LEARN  .KT  OUR  RISK—  ^ 

"'T'"  CONFIDENTIAL  SECRETARY 


-riffht-hand  aM  t"  the  >>i(;  Ivies.  I^arn  hif 
eicret  methods — f.*ep  into  (ifBcial  position.  Qualifv  thro"ch  the  B..t;fiird 
>E\V  METIIOn  TOUl  H  TYPEWRITING — the  speed  ineth-d  ' 
einploytrs  New  ides — write  K>i 
Lvnt  faster  without  lnoking,  8t 
raphers'  sa'arie?  cloirlilinp,  "Write 

tir?t  lesson  free  Earn  while  you  learn  in  spare  ■ime,  l)>  mail.  Stencfrapli 
iir  office  cxnerience  unnecessary.  Couree  f>n  trial.  Write  for  bank  jir.-i 
I'liilion  on  ensj  terms.  Write  t< 


START  FREE 


C  lur  D     L  I  inlion  on  ens)  lermt*.  "rn 

jUCCeSS  or  money  iSaCk  |,r„„f  of  emduates  needed;  ih»> 
"Titer  free  while  learning.    SIIORTH  .\  >  D— FREE  firet  leseon.   If  too 
to  leurn  shorthiind  onlr.  write  for  siteeial  nfter  on  HoteJ.ird  System — as 
liv  world  exi>ert!>.     Address  J.\MES  PATKH  K  WARD.  Treeidcnt. 
It   TSFOHl)  nsTtTM  K.  1107  1!ol«ford  Hblg..  th 


JOY  FOR 
PIPE  SMOKERS 


Eutopia  Mixture 

Sold  by  Mail  Only 

Yoli  eannot  get  its  e<iual  in  rieb- 

ness,  flavor,  aroma  and  tiuality  for  any  price  at  retail. 
An  aromatic  blend  of  the  ehoicefst  North  Carnlina,  \"tr- 
;riniB,  Kentucky,  Turkish,  Perique,  Latakia  and  Havana 
tobaccos.     Atred— n.it  Havored. 

Send  for  1  lb.  at  our  risk.  Smoke  ten  pipefnls  and  if 
you  like  it  send  us  the  price.  $1.50.  within  ten  days— or 
"return  at  our  expense.  Unless  you  send  the  money 
wi'h  order,  please  give  bank  or  commercial  reference. 

Three  blends— ntedfum,  mild  and  extra  mild.  Send  40c 
fur  H-\h.  trinl  order  without  pipf  ;  if  not  satisfa-  tniy 
nioney  will  be  returned.  Ortier  todiiy.   Booklet  on  i-.-.iiiest. 

Cameron  Tobacco  Co.,  Semraesand  9ih  Sts.,  Depl.B,  Richmond,  Va. 


French  Briar  Pipe  rpCC 
with  first  or4er  nnLL 


MAGAZINES  1/3  PRICE 

All  leading  15c  macazinps,  post  paid;  7c  for  last 
month's,  previous  numbers  6c;  by  the  year  SOc.  All 
25c.  ffic  magazines  last  month,  10c;  previous  month.-. 
He:  yearly  iit  cheaper  rates.  Bit  bareaiu  list  sent  frei'. 
Kronomj  ilarazlno  K\ililin|ie,  112  nearhnrn  St.,  ChiMpo,  lit. 

O  ATTMT'ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Mam. 

IZllS  I  farturers  want  Owen  Patents. 

Send  for  :!  free  books;  inventinn- 
wanted.  etc.  I  market  your  invention  without  charge 
KIl'IIARU   B.   OWEN,    13   Oiien    BIdg.,    H«»hinglon,    D.  t- 
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The 
Florsheim 
Shoe  Co. 

Chicago 
U.S.  A. 


The  Seneca 
—dull  calf 
button- 
raised 
arch. 


STYLES  of  the 
Times  —  the 
kind  you  see  at  the 
Club — worn  by  the 
best  dressers  — 
with  the  comfort 
of  "Natural  Shape" 
lasts,  can  be  had  in 
The  Florsheim  Shoe, 

A  Style  for  Every  Taste 
$5  to  $7 

Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 


"Styles  of  the 
Times"  free 
booklet  — on 
request. 


jja^  REVERSIBLE 


Send2  Cents 

in  U.  S.  Stamps  to 
pay  postage  and  we 
will  send  you  free  a 

Sample  Collar 

State  size  and  which 
style  wanted. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO 
Department  V,  Boston,  Mass. 


r  prepared 
Dyspepsia, 
Kidney  and 
'f  gluten,  double 
flour,  and  makes 
Not  a  substitute 


lour 


d  by  physicians 
ases  of  above 
the  Criss- 
ther  cereal 
ress: 


ARWELL  k  RHINES,  WatertoA  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


Offers  You  Success 

I„'iwy*;r8  '^am  l.'i.OOO  to  $iO,000 
/■^arly.  fiiff  films  now  jiftd  Law- 
y  r-1  st,t  \nr«tt  BalariftH.  Liarn  at 
-'.ffii-  by  mail  In  fiparo  time  by  our 
ifnplifted  nnetboa.  Ortjracwrltten 


Fjntil  jiuccc-Mfiful.    (>jTnplet«Law  Library  Furnished 


^'DCir.COMPLETE  COURSE 
rif  CiEilN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 


»3«lle  Fztentioa  Uaiveriitr,       Dept.  F-806,  Chicago.  Ill 

'OW  ONE  PAIR  of  PIGEONS 

-  ^('NED  ME  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 


"         <■■  ■,.••.•.'.■■1.  TSI- 

t  wi  h  PlyiDATlth  Eock  IrV 


1»16,  '  How  u>  M,..; 

St,.!  .m«il,  irrow  hit. 

■i^Tn  RClt  gQTTAB  C 


big  free 
3ie  Howaril 


MAKE  BIG  INCOME 


nd,  rAMk.(N  wlltintr. 

Spawn  C«.,  De^.  54,  B«tton,  Maiu. 


locomotive  for  the  crossing  half  a  mile 
away. 

"You  can't  git  no  ticket  this  time  of 
night,"  said  Sparkman. 

"I  know  it.  I'll  pay  cash  on  the 
train." 

The  roar  of  the  train  on  the  down- 
grade to  the  station  was  in  their  ears. 
The  big  man  reached  into  his  breast 
pocket  and  took  out  a  piece  of  paper  on 
i  which  an  address  was  written.  He  was 
acting  on  schedule  now,  as  he  had  done 
when  he  walked  into  the  lean-to  and 
found  Sparkman  and  his  daughter  at 
supper. 

As  he  brought  out  the  bit  of  writing 
the  train  was  almost  upon  them,  and  si- 
multaneously five  men  rede  into  the  flit- 
ting, weak  circle  of  light  made  by  the 
headlight  of  the  locomotive.  The  big 
m_an  did  not  see  them  soon  enough  to 
check  his  gesture  of  thrusting  the  piece 
of  paper  into  the  breast  pocket  of  the 
little  m.an's  coat. 

As  he  did  so  and  looked  up  and  real- 
ized the  scene,  he  was  struck  by  two 
tremendous  thoughts,  two  sensations 
that  took  away  his  breath.  One  was 
that  Zeb  had  betrayed  him  and  that 
Crisler  and  his  men  had  him  at  their 
mercy. 

The  other  was  that  the  ends  of  his 
fingers  had  come  into  contact  with  the 
edges  of  a  bunch  of  bank  notes — the 
money  Fred  Piggott  had  carried  in  his 
pocket  that  morning.  He  felt  the  rub- 
ber band  round  them — and  thought  of 
the  coat  left  on  the  plow  handle. 

The  revelation  was  upon  him.  He 
turned  to  the  posse  with  a  shout. 

"It's  a  good  thing  you  got  here,  boys!" 
he  cried.  "Here's  your  man!  Here's 
the  man  that  shot  and  robbed  Fred 
Piggott!" 

He  grasped  the  little  man  by  the  throat, 
and",  carrying  him  so  that  his  dangling 
toes  barely  scraped  the  dust  of  the  road- 
way, delivered  him  into  Ned  Crisler's 
grasp  at  Crisler's  stirrup  leather. 

The  Black  Eagle 

Continued  from  page  19 

I  had  said — oj-  looked — too  much. 
With  a  smothered  sound  she  jumped  to 
her  feet  and  before  I  could  rise  or  stay 
her  with  a  gesture,  brushed  past  me 
and  moved  to  the  window.  There,  for  a 
moment,  she  stood  looking  out,  her 
sple^idid  shape,  crowned  with  its  mass 
of  black  hair,  in  silhouette  against  the 
thin  white  curtains. 

"Look  here.  Miss  Whitehall,"  I  said 
with  grim  resolution,  "I've  got  to  say 
something  to  you  that  you  may  not  like, 
may  think  is  butting  in,  but  I  can't 
help  it." 

"What?"  came  on  a  caught  breath. 

"If  you  know  anything  about  Barker 
— his  whereabouts,  his  inability  to  come 
back — why  don't  you  tell  it?  It  will 
help  us  and  help  you." 

She  wheeled  round  like  a  flash,  all 
vehement  denial. 

"I — I?  I  didn't  mean  that  I  knew.  I 
was  only  wondering,  guessing.  It's  just 
as  I  told  Mr.  Whitney  that  day.  And 
you  seem  to  think  I'm  not  open,  am 
hiding  something.  Why  should  I  do 
that?  What  motive  could  I  have  to 
keep  secret  anything  I  might  know  that 
would  bring  Mr.  Barker  to  justice?" 

As  she  spoke  she  moved  toward  me, 
bringing  up  in  front  of  me,  her  eyes 
almost  fiercely  demanding.  Mine  fell 
before  them — it  was  no  use.  With  my 
memory  of  those  letters,  of  her  mysteri- 
ous plot  with  Barker  clear  in  my  mind, 
I  could  go  no  further. 

I  muttered  some  sentences  of  apology, 
was  sorry  if  I'd  oflTended  her,  hadn't 
meant  to  infer  anything,  was  carried 
away  by  my  zeal  to  find  the  absconder. 
She  seemed  mollified  and  moved  to  her 
seat  by  the  desk.  Then  suddenly,  as  if 
a  spring  that  had  upheld  her  had 
snapped,  she  dropped  into  the  chair, 
limp  and  pallid.  "Oh,  go — I  beg  of  you, 
go.  I  want  peace — I  want  to  be  alone. 
Please  go.  Please  don't  torment  me  any 
more.    I  can't  bear  it." 

She  dropped  her  face  into  her  hands, 
shrinking  back  from  me,  and  I  turned 
and  left  her.  My  steps  as  I  went  down 
the  hall  were  the  only  sounds  in  the 
place,  but  the  silence  seemed  to  thrill 
with  unloosed  emotions,  to  hum  and 
sing  with  the  vibrations  that  came  from 
my  nerves  and  my  heart  and  my  soul. 

The  big  moments  in  your  life  ought  to 
come  in  beautiful  places — at  least  that's 
what  I've  always  thought.  But  they 
don't — anyway  with  me.  For  as  I  went 
down  that  dingy  stairca.se,  full  of  queer 
.smells,  dark  and  .squalid,  the  greatest 
moment  I'd  ever  known  came  to  me — 
I  loved  her! 


bz2  dorii  ^av^e 
io ^  lo  know 
ho^  iijeels 


Just 
ahn^  on 
Glib  PawJIeeh 


Do  you  have  weak  arches? 
Then  you  need  the  Foster 
Orthopedic  Heel  whicli 
gives  that  extra  support 
wliere  needed.  Especially 
valuable  to  policemen,  mo- 
tornien,  conductors,  floor 
walkers  and  all  who  are  on 
their  feet  a  great  deal.  75c 
attached  at  your  dealer's — 
or  sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  50c.  and  outline  of 
your  heel. 


CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

The  Foster  Friction  Plug 
won  t  let  you  slip. 

It  prevents  thousands  of 
accidents. 

There  are  no  holes  to  track 
mud  and  dirt. 

Makes  your  step  Hght  and  your 
walking  easy  and  safe. 

They  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
kind — and  they  are  easy  to  find — 
all  dealers — 50  cents  attached  — 
black  or  tan. 

Get  a  pair  today. 

THE  FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 
105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Plug  which  prevents  slipping. 


Pull!  Pull!  The  shade  won*t  go 
up  if  the  roller  is  not  right 

How  olten  has  this  happened  in  your  home  And 
how  often,  too,  have  you  had  shades  which  couldn't 
be  ma<ie  lo  slay  donun!  Haitsliorn  Shade  Rollers  avoid 
these  annoyances.  That  is  why  they  are  now  used  in  over 
10,000,000  homes.  No  tacks  are  necessary.  FREE.  Send 
for  valuable  book,  "How  to  Get  the  Best  Service  from 
Your  Shade  Rollers."  To  be  protected  in  buying  rollers, 
always  look  for  this  name  in  script 


Stewart  IlartBhorn  Co. 
Dept.  :fr,,  E.  Newark,  N.J. 


Ex-President  Roosevelt  has 

been  interviewed  by  Julian  Street.  He 

has  given  his  vievv^s  and  opinions  on  our  recent 
national  problems  and  their  solutions.  Natu- 
rally every  American  will  find  these  comments 
from  Oyster  Bay  of  absorbing  interest.  Look 
for  "The  Most  Interesting  American  :  What 
Roosevelt  Would  Have  Done"—  in  next  w^eek's 


Collieri 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 
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MANY  READERS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  JUST  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT.  MAKE  A  PRAC- 
'IICK  OF  READING  AND  ANSWKRINC;   THESE  AD  VERTISFM  ENl  S.      IHKV   ARE  CLASSIFIED   FOR   YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Real  Estate 


Type'Lcnte)\u  Ojjice  Supplier 


Patents 


A  Winter  Farm  On  South  Florida's  Attractive 

Gu  1"  f 'oast  An  iiHleperidcMt  intMiinc  fnun  a  siniili  riilti- 
vated  area  in  tho  lu'Hrt  uf  Florida's  frost-proof  fruit  aiul 
voijftablp  growin;;  di-strict.  All  the  early  vejii'taldcs. 
marketed  at  hitjhest  prices  can  I  cktowii.  Oranpros,  ^jraiH*- 
Iruit,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  strawberries,  etc.,  ripening 
under  a  winter  sun,  brin;^  Ijiff  returns  Three  atui  four 
crops  on  same  lain!  each  year — ;_'r<i\vinif  season  :V1H  days, 
Heautiful,  progressive  little  cities  \\  \\\\  every  advant  i;je. 
Hospitable  people  formerly  from  all  parts  of  United  States 
Oelitrhtful  climate  aft'onis  ideal  living  conditions  year 
'round.  Our  lU-pat^e  l)ook  of  facts  and  photos  mailed  free. 
Ask— J.  A  Pride,  (Jeneral  Industrial  A^ent.  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway,  Suite  D-1,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Farms  In  Virginia  $15.00  Acre  And  Up.  Easy 

payments.  ^\Iild  Clirnati-  No  lont>-  cidd  or  bol  spells. 
Social  Life,  Kerlile  Soil,  (inod  markets— Hitfh  )*rices  On 
Uailroad — Convenient  to  Trains.  Write  for  free  nia|i;a- 
zine  and  other  information.  F.H.  LaBaiime,  Aprrl.  Agt.. 
Norfolk  A  Western  Rwy.,  Room  24.'),  N.  &  W.  Jildfr.. 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Money-Making  Farms  Throughout   I'S  Eastern 

states;  one  acre  to  l.OdO  acres.  $10  peracrc  up;  many  with 
livestock  and  t<'ols  included;  bitf  il  In  si  rated  eata)o;;uc  tree. 
v..  A.  Strout  Farm  Aifency.  Station  Cm,  W  W,  ;UlliSt..  N.V. 

NEW  YORK 
Hempstead  Lawns,  10  Miles  From  New  York; 

(puirter  acre  for  $:itK>,  terms  .$15  cash,  .$')  month.  Hemp- 
stead has  tine  electi  ic  train  service.  Send  for  iiuips  and 
illusi  rated  booklet  to  W,  Kaye,  T\  \  Rroadway,  New  York, 


Old  Coins  Wanted 


$50.00  Paid  For  Dollar  1873  S.  Mint;  $2.00  For 

IDdl  I*roof  J)n!l  .rs:  I.iin  for  Is."):!  Viiarter>.  nu  arrows,  etc. 
Watch  your  chanue,  :\iany  valnalde  cuius  circulaliuu'.  It 
may  mean  lar*fe  p^oti^^  to  you.  Semi  oniy  Ic  fur  lartre  Ulus. 
(^oiu  Circular.    Nnmi»matie  Bank.  Dept.  Ft.Wnrth.Tex. 


Dull  Razor  Blades 

Words  Won't  Convince  How  Fine  Our  Work  And 

service  are,  s(»  w  e'll  n  -ed^c  :!  safel\  hljulcs  t  ree  rt'lui  ii  in 
Handy  Mailitiff  Case  with  "Inside  Facts  on  Kesliariieninii." 
Parker- Warren  Enffineerinjj;  )jab.,  H»(-r  W.  l;id  St.,  N.  ^'. 


Bungalow  Plans 

Build  A  Home!!    Bungalow  Beautiful 

Is  the  most  artistic  and  pupniar  ln'oU  of  buny^nlow  plans 
ever  published.  Send  tor  il,  J'nce.  .Sl.OO.  L.  ¥.  (i:irling- 
house,  Topeka,  Kas. 


Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Urulerwoods.  Olivers.  Remingtons,  etc.  '4  to  i^. 
mfrs.  prices.  $1.")  up— rented''any  where— aiiplyintf  rent  on 
lirice.  Free  Trial.  I nsl ailment  paynu-nts  if  desired. 
Write  for  cataloRue  I'il.  Typewriter  ICmporium.  (Estab. 
lS9-;i.  :!4-;it;  W.  Lake  St..  Chicatio.  III. 


Typewriter  Prices  Smashed.  "Spot  Cash."  Gaerte 

\v  ill  save  you  money.  L.  ( Smiths,  Oliver*.  Remin((tons,  U  n- 
derwoods.  Royals,  etc.  Your  choice  of  ."lOO  machines  at  $10 
to  S;ir».  fiuaranteed  for  :J  years.  Setid  today  for  descriptive 
cinMilar.  Dearljorn  Typewriter  Kxch..  Dept  1)7.  Chicaco.Ili. 

Special  Note:    If  You  Want  A  Real  Bargain  In 

a  fiandy,  hiy:h-cla>is.  subsr;tntijill\  u'tiai-jintced  rebuilt  type- 
writer of  any  make  on  I  inn-,  reidal  or  c-ash —write  the  '  itr 
house  today.    N  imim;;  'J'ypewrili'r  (  "o..  Depr  rill.  Chicajjo. 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIllilllllllllllH 

Coins  a)i(l  Stamps 

Constituti  nalista  Money,  Issued   By  Francisco 

N'ilhi.  ( 'hiet  of  Noi'therri  Arniv,  c-nidaininy  Flioto  Si'.  Fran- 
cisco Madero,  Kx-J'residenr  of  Slexitto  (assassinated).  $ri.i)U 
bill  for  .'iiU-,  or  1 1  biils.  .•SiVlHO  pesos  for  Arj.OI).  (Ndlections 
ineom[ilete  witlnni(,  them  List  otb<'r  .Alexican  bills  and 
coins  upon  rerpiest  with  Ic  stamps.  Old  .Mexico  Export 
('o.»  Mills  Building,  El  I*aso,  Te.xas. 


Collections 


Red  Streaks  Of  Honeity  Exist  In  Everybody," 

ami  tliHi-cln  1  c-.ill«  l  ^iadll.lKKl  yearly  frcnn  li.jn.-st  debts  all 
over  llie  W..1I.I.  Write  for  tile  stiiry  ol  "  Hen  1 1  ii  r  a  ml  the 
Hill."' free.  KraneisfJ.  I.uke.  ( 'ont'l  Nat'i  Hank  Hlili,'.,  Sail 
Lake  Cily,  Vtuli.  1'.  S.  A.    •'Sntno  I'eople  Di.n'l  Like  Va." 


Dtiplicating  Devices 

Our  "Modern"  Duplicator-  Yours  For  $2.40. 

Xn  (ilue  iir  (ielaline.  All  sizes.  Kree  Trial.  iMillKl  tTser>. 
Standard  for  Years.  Booklet  Free.  Sole  Mfrs.,  .7.  I). 
Diukiti  &  Keeves  Co.,  W}  rifth  Ave.,  Pittsburf,  Pa. 

How  to  Kntertai)! 

Plays,  Vaudeville   Sketches,  MonoloKues,  Dia- 

lo^^n<,■^,  SpeaUejx,  .Minstrid  .Alalerial,  .loki-s.  lieeitations. 
TaldeaiLV.  Drills.  Musical  Pieces.  Make  I'p  (joods.  J.arjre 
Catalot;  l-'ree.    'J'.  S.  Denison^  Co..  l)e|)t.  il,  Olieatfo. 

lii|i]i:i:ii:ii<illl:illiill{lllilllillill|{lilliiiil|]||:ii]i{lliililillili!|]ll{[illll{iiilll!llt^^ 

Of  Interest  To  Men 


1  Conducted    Government    Examinations —Can 

belpytm  secure  Kailu  ayMail  or  ol  her  ( Jo  \  crnmenl  Posit  ions. 
Tnai  Exaniiniition  Free.    Ozmeiit,  VIW  R.,  Si.  Louis,  ^hi. 


A  Fortune  To  The  Inventor  Who  Reads  And 

heeds  it.  is  the  possible  worlli  of  the  b*nik  we  send  fur 
fic.  posiape.  Write  us  at  once.  R.  S.  ^  A.  11  Lacey,  Dept. 
C.  Wasbintiton.  \)  V     Kstablished  isii!). 

Patent  What  You  Invent.    It  May  Be  Valuable. 

Write  me.  No  attorneyV  fee  until  patent  is  allowed. 
Kstab.  IMHy.  '-InveMtor's  Ouide"  Free.  Kranklin  If.  Hruis^h. 
.".:5S  Loan  *  Trust  Hbltf..  Washinijton.  I>.  C. 

Patents  That  Pay.    Proof  Given.    Protect  Your 

Idea'  Si'iinhes,  Advice  an<i  2  wmiderful  1mm. ks  free! 
K.  K.  VrooMi;in       Co.,  S.'>:i      St..  Washintftnn.  I). 

iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Business  Opportunities 

Build  A  Business   Of  Your  Own.  And  Escape 

saliiried  dnnlu'ery  for  life.  Learn  tlie  ( 'oileci  iuti  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  conipetil  ion.  I''ew  nppf»r( unities  so 
prolitable.  Send  for  "Poinlers*'  today.  American  Col- 
leelion  Service,  ")I  Slate  St.,  Oetroit,  Mich. 

Automatic  Adv.  Clock  For  Movie  Theatres.  Ex- 

<  lnsjve  terril'trv  to  men  u  i t h  :i  bil i)  v.  Sitiii  11 1  a pif  ;i I  recpiired. 
Kinei..  .^Lieliine  Co.,  WWW  1st  Nafl  Rank  HIil;;..  Cliieak'". 


Motion  Picture  Plays 


Songwriters 


Songwriter's   "Key    To    Success*'    Sent  Free. 

(ic(  real  fjicls  \\*e  revise  jioeins,  conipnse  anil  nrrau^e 
music,  copyrifiht  and  facilitate  Kree  I'nblicalion  or  i 'ul- 
riirht  Sale  of  sontrs.  Submit  poems  for  examination 
Knickerbocker  Studii)s,  "ilO  (iaiety  Ituildinjf,  N.  V.  ('ity. 


Of  Interest  to  Women 

Become   A  Trained    Nurse    By    Home  Study 

course.  Nurses  earn  .'^15  t<i  ."f;;!!)  a  week.  Diplomas  reco.;- 
ni/.ed  by  be.st  Doctors.  Hospital  experience  driven  if  <ie- 
sired.  Kslablisbed  Pi  years.  Kasv  terms.  Cataloi;  Kree. 
American  School  for  N  nr.ses,  ].>;ilt  J.11  Salle,  <'lliea{fO,  lit. 

niiiiii[ii»iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiim^^^^^ 


Writing  Photoplays  &  Stories  Taught  By  Editor- 

An  lior    Ksi  d   I'.HI).    Itecord  of  Slleei'ss.   Send  for  llookl.  l , 
I'liillips   School,    Hox   .■illt:,    1777    Hnmdway,   N     V  ( 
t'oni|il(  le  Photoplay  or  Story  "Alarket"  Ulir  eacli, 

Write  Moving  Picture  Plays:   Big  Prices  Paid. 

(.'(Mistant  deinainl.     Oevole  all  or  spare  time.     Ni»  i  .k 
responilence  course.    Start  work  at  <»rice.    DetailH  U' 
Alias  Publishing  Co.,  ;ili;  Atlas  Pld){.,  Cim-innati.  (). 

Photoplays  Wanted.    Big  Prices  Paid.    Send  For 

our  Krei-  I  k.  How  To  Write  I'loploplays.      Knierpri  . 

I'o.,  ('s-:;:ils  Lowe  Av.,  ( 'liii-ai,'o. 

Big  Prices  Paid  For  Photoplays.     Details  Fr<  . 

to  betjiiincrs:    m»  evper-ience  or  ('orreKpondence  1  

neeiled;  beuin  w  ork  tiow.    Producers  Lea;^ue,  :117,  St.Liin 


Poultry 


Slwrt  Stories 


Many    Rejected    Stories    Need    Only  Expert 

revision  to  succeed.  This  I  can  (five.  Recently  editor  fo^ 
leadinif  maxa/'ine.  Reference.s:  .Jack  London.  Winst^H 
('hurcbill.    Address:  A  Jessup.        W.  11 1  St.,  New  YorM 

Short  Stories.  Poems,  Photoplays,  Wanted  By  100 

companies.  No  currespuiidenee  cnnrse.  DetMiK  in-e.  W. 
L.  (iordnn,  Publisher,  Dept.  1  HI.  ( 'inciniuit  j.  (  i. 

iniiiiiiiDiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiitiiiif  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin   iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiin 

SliO'W  Card  Wf^iting 

Free     Learn  Show  Card  Writing.    A  Reliable 

cour.se  free  it  v-n  juin  liase  an  a.ssoitmenl  of  Alphii  < 'obirs 
to  use  whiU'  praetii-intf.  I'articnlars  for  stamp.  Alpha 
( 'idol- Company,  Inc..  Dept.  C,  SI  K.  lrir>th  St.,  New  York 


Printing 


Squabs  And  Poultry  For  Profit.    Foy's  Bir  Book 

tells  all  alxuit  it.  Mailed  Kree.  Frank  Koy  I'oultry 
Farm,  Ho.x  V'i,  Clinton.  Iowa. 


Letterheads -1,000.  $2.00;  2.000.  $3.50:  5.000» 

.*t.."ii»:  jfuud  tirade  bmnl  piiper.  It)  pinind;  others  charge 
mon*  for  .same  qimlity ;  samples  free,  tiirard  .lob  Shop, 
Dei)i.  ;VL,  Oirard.  Kas. 


Loose  Leaf  Books 

A  Loose  Leaf  Memo,  With  40  Sheets  Paper, 

Sample.  15c.  Good  value.  Your  name  on  cover  intfold  ](lc 
exira.    Loose  Leaf  Bo4)k  Co.,  81     E.  12.5th  St.,  New  York. 


Htgti-Grade  Salesmen 


Travelinsr  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  Un- 
necessary. Earn  Ri:r  l*av  while  you  lenrn  by  mail  iluriui; 
spare  time,  only  ei^rlit  weeks'  time  rt  (iuired.  tme  or  two 
hours  a  day.  Steaiiy  posiiiun.  easy  wnrk.  bumlreds  of 
tjood  positions  to  select  from.  ^Vrite  today  ftu'  free  book 
"A  Knight  <d'  the  tiriji".  eimtaininti  full  particulars  an<l 
testimonials  from  bundreils  o(  our  students  who  are  eai'n- 
iufi  Bier  Salaries.  Address  Dept.  H-4;  National  Salesmen's 
Training  Ass{>ciation.  Chiciijjo,  New  York.  San  Francisco. 

A  Well  Known  House  In  Its  Business, Wants  Resi- 
dent salesmen  to  sell  its  !  w  o  lines  — i  1  >  Advert  isiii^'  Lealln-r 
Novelties,  and  CJi  Manifolding  and  Lonse  Leaf  Hot.ks.  ir. 
mercantile  firms,  banks  and  faclm  ies.  Large  counnissions 
and  prompt  renultances.  Applicants  must  be  of  gt)od  ap- 
I)earance  and  excllent  moral  character.  Kiist  cbiss  refer- 
ences retpiii-ed.  IMiilip  llano.  f>(if)  Ureenw  ich  St..  New  York. 


Salesmen  Wanted    Just  A  Few  More  Openin^rs 

left.  If  yt»u  can  show  us  tiiat  you  are  an  Al  man  making 
small  towns  in  territory  still  open,  wi-  i-an  slmw  you  the 
best  side-line  Punch  R«»ard  Proposi  ion  ever  ofTered.  Sjie- 
cial  Territory.  Rig  commissions  prompt  c»pmmissions-- 
repeat  commissions.  Answ  er  (|ui«-k.  (Jrove  JIfg.  Co.,  y.VI'i 
C'ottage  Orove,  (!hicajfo.  Ill 


A  Large  Concern  Manufacturing  A  $45.00  Arti- 
cle which  interests  DM;,  nl  .Mer<liant>  Inis  an  openiriL' 
for  a  real  live  \\ii-e  Salesman  in  iliis  Stale.  This  is  a 
real  man's  job  and'jilTords  :in  o)»porInnity  such  :is  sel- 
dom presents  itself  for  securing  a  permanent  i>rotilablc 
ptmition.  Fred  I'ai  ker,  Sales  .Miinager.  'il."!  S.  Clinton  St-, 
Chicago. 

Salesmen    We  Will  Pay  You  Well.  Hardenburg*s 

famous  line  i)f  Li-ather  (ioods.  Diaries,  and  other  Adver- 
tising^ S])ecinlties.  I'roduct  cd"  thii'ty  years'  e.\perienc<'. 
Easy  sales  satisfied  customers,  big  commissiitns.  Aserious 
offer  for  hustling  salc-snH*n.  Xo  canvassers.  IL  Hardeii- 
burg&Co.,ii;  Washington  St..  Hro.ddyn,  N.  Y. 

Wanted    An  Agency  That  Has  Three  Or  Four 

live-wire  salesmen,  to  sidl  a  cbinaware  assortment .  direct 
f  rom  the  manufaci  urej- to  the  ictail  mei-chant.  Th4*  l)iggest 
thing  on  earth  for  the  money.  <>nr  biu'  cnnniiissions  will 
imike  y()u  riidi  if  you  hav(-  the  sellini:  force.  Write  tlie  \\. 
II.  Sebring  China  ( 'o.,  of  Sebrinu',  * ' 


High  Grade  Experienced  Salesmen  To  Call  On 

physicians  only,  clean  cut,  intidligent.,  resourceful,  well 
recfjinmended  men  wanted.  \\'rite  f(»r  our  new  conimis- 
sioii  and  exjaMise  plan,  slating  y*nir  ijiiaiiticutions.  Wm. 
W.M)d /fe  Cn..  ."d  Fifth  Ave..  N.V".City.   Fsid.  IHill.  Dept.  li. 

Salesmen:  Pocket  Side  Line,  New  Live  Proposi- 
tion, all  mercliants  in  towns  of  liHl.(HW)and  under  want  it. 
I*ays  JjlS.'i.ihl  com.  on  ea<:h  sale.  No  r4dl<-cting,  no  risk  to 
merchant.  We  take  back  unsold  goods.  Kasiest,  bigge^l 
paying  side  line.  ( •mdud.l  ."^ffg.  Co..  \m  Sigel  St.,  (.'hi«.ago. 


Capable  Salesmen  Wanted  By  Well  Rated  Manu- 

f:icturerto.sell  widely  used  repealing  sj)*  cialty  to  faeturies. 
niUls,  ice  i>lants  atnl  olh(>r  industrial  and  public  insl'tu- 
tions.  Per/naneul,  steady  inctime.  \\'rite  toila\.  Tin* 
Colorcraft  C()mpany,  ITjtK)  ('olorcraft  Rhlg.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Agents,  Sell   'Kant  Leak"  Rain  Coats.   $5  Kind 

for  !ii>:t.;w.  Fant  Seller;  Big  i'rolit.  Ca-pital  md  refjuired. 
We  save  you  time  and  mo"ey  by  deii\ering  direct  to  cus- 
tomer.   Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  ><  Huick  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Great  Prof  its.  New  Specialty  For  Merchants.  Sells 

lS(l."i.()n.  your  pr-dit  j^lli.T..  No  .-.anpetit  i*.n.  Kxc  Terrinoy. 
Free  sarniile.-   Saver>.  Co.,  IMI  W  aiiiw  right,  Si.  L..ins,  Mo. 


Agents  1 1  \jnted 

Every  Household  On  Farm  — In  Small  To**  n  Or 

Sulniilis  where  oil  lampv  are  iivi-d.  nee<i^  and  will  bu\ 
llie  wDntlerful  Aiaddiri  \lanile  Lamp,  burns  cnnnnon  coal 
oil  (,  Kerosene  I ;  <rives  a  ligiit  live  limes  as  briiflit  as  elec- 
u  ic.  -Vwarded  (iokl  ^ledal  .\t  San  Francisco  Exposition. 
Hundreds  with  rigs  earning  big  income  without  previous 
experience.  No  cash  recpiired.  We  furnish  capital  to 
reliable  men.  Write  quick  for  wholesale  prices,  territitry 
anil  sample  lamp  for  free  trial.  Address  Vi-arest  Office. 
Manth-  Lamp  C<...  ."lOl  Aladdin  Bldg..  Chicago.'  III. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  Ti'U  Tlierni-.s  lUdg..  New  York  City. 


Agents  Wanted 


Agents  Wanted 


Big  Textile  Mills  Will  Employ  Everywhere  Re- 
liable jicojde  to  lake  luders  for  dress  fabrics,  hosiery, 
umlerwear.  s\\  eaters,  w  aisis  and  ski i  Is  from  sampb'S. 
Factitry  ))rices.  spjire  or  all  time.  Xo  experience. 
Permanent.  .>laiiv  making  liig  mone\  weekly.  Steadfast 
Mills.  .^S  Renis.  n  St..  Cohoes.  N.  Y. 

Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Line. 

New  .\ccideiit  and  Health  Pidicy.  .'St.'iiHHi  principal  sum. 
5;bHt  monthly  fcu- accident  or  sickness.  All  accidents  ami 
sickni'sses  covered.  Premium  SI"  yearly.  One-halt  ab..\«- 
benehts  for  .'a;"i  yearly.   C  rider  writers.  Dept.R.  Newark.  N..I. 

The  Prosperous  Agent  Is   The   Davis  Agent. 

Why  ?  (.)ur  suap  and  toilet  combinations  get  the  money 
with  Huge  pr4iHl.  (ireat  Crew  managers  projH)sit  ion.  Re- 
peal lU'ders  (ialore  I  "Worlds  Largest  FacUny  Racks  Yon. 
Write  F.  31,  Davis.  l*resident,  K(il  Davis  Pldg.,  Clncago. 


Increase  Your  Income.     We  Want  Live  Wires 

to  represent  The  Theatre  3Liga/.ine  and  .secure  subserip- 
tions  A  rare  opportunity  to  earn  miuiey — write  for  terms 
ariil  particulars.  Agencv  Dep't.  No  monev.  Theatre 
MMga/inc.  li  West  :;K|h  St..  New  York  City. 

Young  Man,  Would  You  Accept  A  Tailormade 

Siiii   just  fi>r  show  in_'  it  to  yuur  friends  i*    Then   w  rilc- 


.just 

Rantier  Tailoring  * 
ful  samples,  styles 


..  I>ept  isij,  Chicagfi.  and  g<  t.  beauti- 
id  a  wonilerful  otifer. 


Agents:  Big  Money  Selling  Guaranteed  Hosiery 

lor  men.  w  omen  and  children.  (Jiiaranteed  lo  last  I 
ni'.iiilis  widioui  holev.  Latest  an.l  best  ai;ent*s  proposi- 
tion.   Th.Muas  Mtg.  Cm.,  -IW  Nortli  St..  Da\ ton.  Ohifi. 


Everybody  Knows  Fuller  Brushes.    Agents  Make 

big  money  sidling  them.  Write  for  terms.  FuIUa-  R:  ush  Co.. 
;Vi  Hoadh'v  Ph.  Hartford.  Conn.,  or  Rock  Island,  111. 


High-Grade  Salesmen 


Salesmen  For  Largest   Independent  Aluminum 

cooking  ulfMisil  lini-.  New,  no\cl.  (|uick-sellini;  plan^  that 
briuLT  home  1  he  ba<-oM.  Pa.\  weekl\  :  jinvitiuns  pennaneut: 
i-xclusivi'  tei-riiory.  Sp4'cialv  inr  sidi-  line  men.  Desk  H. 
National  .\luminum  Works.  Klnura,  New  York. 


Salesmen    Pocket  Side  Line,  New  Proposition. 

All  nii-rcdianls  want  it.  We  take  bai-k  all  niisold  goods. 
BigiresI  pa\ iiifef  side  line  on  the  market,  Pionei-r  Novidt y 
Co.,  nut  W.-llsSl.,  Chicago.  III. 


Salesmen    Make   Big  Money  On  Our  Convex 

p4)rtraits  :jKc.  Frames  :!."'c  (Jiass  'iiic.  Lan:es'  house  in 
America.  l''st.  l.'i  years.  Samples  I''ree.  Tlie  Culver  (?o.. 
Hox  Hfl,  Westervifle.  O. 


Wanted,  High  Grade  Salesman  With  Capital  To 

investigate  yrinng  ud  growing  manufac'uring  erderprise. 
Natioiml  scope.  Oreat  opporl  unity.  A<ldress  Drawer  IPS, 
(.'harleMtoii,  W.  Va. 


Active,  Permanent  Ag«>nts  (Men  And  Women), 

sidl  Moore  Self-winding  Clothes  Line  and  Reel:  onlv  p.  i- 
fecteil  arti(de  id"  kirul  ;  line  keeps  ch-an  and  dry;  never 
soils  clotlies.  neve!  gets  tangled:  <  asy  to  put  uji  and  take 
down;  winds  up  autonuitically ;  used  both  iiuloors  aiul  out; 
every  good  home  a  sale  at  a  good  pi-otit  ;  general  agency 
opp(U'tunitv  if  you  tnake  good.  Send  today  for  agent's 
luMik.  "  P/euty  of  Sales  and  Plenty  of  Profit."  Jloore 
Drop  Forging  Co.,  No.  C-lltd,  Springfield.  Mass. 


A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

Pure  Spun  AlumiiMiUi  I'tensils  a  nd  Speeiahies.  We  I  nriiisli 
free  Mo\ing  Picture  Lanreru  Slides  that,  sell  the  goods. 
'  >ur  Co-o[ierative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
><iur  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  protit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aiuniinum  Mfg. 
.Co..  Division  X.  Lemonr.  111. 

Big  Profits  In  Our  Strong  Box  In  Every  County 

for  the  right  man.  New",  appeals  instantly,  sells  fast.  A 
strong  box  with  alarm  inside  which  positividy  prevents 
stealing.  Kxc.eptional  chance  for  men  whf)  can  organize  ter- 
ritory. Write  The  Keepsafe  Co.,  Inc.,  T)!  East -l^nd  St.,  N.  Y. 

Agents.     The   Midget  Vest    Pocket  Garment 

lian.er  sells  on  sight.  Tlie  most  attractive  proposition 
evt-r  offered.  No  competition.  Article  fully  protected  by 
I'.  S.  and  foreign  patents.  Address  The  Silvex  (."ompany, 
Dept.  C,  in  Madison  Ave..  New  York. 

Exclusive  Sales  Agent  Wanted  In  Every  County. 

We  train  the  inexperienced.  If  dissatisfied  with  present 
\\  ages,  write  largest  manufacturers  of  transparent  handled 
knives  for  their  offer.  The  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  4U  Bar  St.. 
I  anton,  Ohio. 

Accept  No  Agency  Until  Getting  Offer  On  Ho- 

Uo-(.'o  skin  and  Scalp  Suap  and  Toilet  Articles.  Our  plan 
ni-w  and  different.  Territory  limited;  writetoday.  Rothco, 
■,'ilS  N.  Jnd,  St.  Louis.  3Io. 

Agents.  Here  Is  An  Article  OF  Merit.  A  Pat- 
ented veiililator  for  liome.  ottice  and  public  buildings. 
Instantly  installed  and  adjusts  to  tit  any  window.  The 
Chapman  Brothers  Co..  Rox       Saybi(K)k,  Conn. 

Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  food  flavorsin  tubes  i  savlngW)-, ).  Exceptionally 
large  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Permanent  business. 
I'.  IL  Stuart  (t  Co..  'i\  Union.  Newark.  N.  \ . 

"Little  Gem"  Automatic  Gas  Lighters  Meet  In- 

--tiinta neons  sale.  Newest  agents'  article  Agents  cost 
.'sil.  iii  doz.  Net  profit  .«;I.SO  to  if.Wn  (biz.  Write  Un-  terms. 
Automatic  Cas  .\iipliance  Co.  Inc.,  1  LTnion  Square,  N.  Y. 

Free   Sample    Nosplash   Water    Strainers  Sell 

1  lienisel \  I's  -  no  talking  e.vperiem  e  unnecessary.  Profits 
big.    Send  :,V-  (  mailing  cost  i.    S  K.  Cnion  Filter  Co..  N.  Y. 

Men  &  Women  To  Handle  Our  Trinlex  Folding 

liandbag.  Kxclusive  rights  and  lerritorv.  Write  for  cata- 
log and  details.  S.  H.  Diamond  A  liro.. W.  :ilst  St.,  N.Y.C. 


Agents:  For  '*Everbrite"  Gold  Glass  Letters  For 

winditw  signs  and  house  numbers.  Make  a  permanent 
business.    Chicago  (jlass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion.  Ind. 

Endless   Neckties    12  Ties  In   One.     Sells  To 

everv  man.  Sternly  income.  Big  Profit.  Write  at  once 
Endless  Necktie  Co.,  Dept.      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Are  You  Interested  In  Earning  Big  Money  Evi 

week  taking  orders  for  our  'Ms  in  1"  Handi-Tool. 
aut4fmalic  Lifting  and  }*ulliiig  .Jack,  Fence  Stretiii 
Sjilicer  and  Mender.  I'ost  a  ni  Stump  Puller;  Tire  v< 
Press.  Vise,  Hoist.  Cable  Maker.  Wrench,  etc.  Saves  ci 
of  .91(;i)  worth  of  tools;  ('(mtrol  this  new  busine.«s  in  your 
locality.  .Spare  time  or  permanent  work;  Demonstrator; 
Free.  Credit  given.  Ask  for  factory  agency  offer.  Chas,^ 
E.  Benefiel  Co..  :!r»fi-l  H  Industrial  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind ' 


Agents  Make  Big  Money.  The  Best  Line  Of  Food 

flavuis.  |»erfninev.  soaps  and  t(dlet  preparations,  etc..  ever, 
oIIere<l.  Ov.-r  :r>ii  ligiit  weight,  popular  [triced,  (juick  sell-' 
ing  necessities — in  big  (b'mand — well  advertised— easv 
sellers  big  repeaters — b  g  profit.  Complete  Outfits  fur-, 
nished  free  to  workers.  .lust  a  postal  today.  Anterieani 
Products  Co.,  :{.)";i  American  Bldg.,  C'incinnati,  O. 

Men  And  Women  Earn  Hundreds  Of  Dollars 

yearly  distributing  Oua  ranteed  H<isiery  from  mill  to  wearer. 
All  or  part  time.  Repeat  orders  insure  permanent  increas- 
ing business.  No  capital  or  experience  needed.  C.  Parker 
-Mills,  TA\  Nf».  1  ■Jth  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agents — Sell  Gre-Solvent   Hand  Soap;  '*  Uko" 

Dental.  Shaving.  Cold  and  V'anishing Creams;  Mi  tal,  Stove 
and  Shoe  Polishes.  Quality.  Size  and  attractiveness.  lOr 
and  sizes.  Big  jiroflts.  Sme  repeats.  Free  samplesif 
>ou  mean  business.    Utility  Co.,  fi42  W.  4-lth  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Little  Giant  Lift  And  Force  Pump.  Saves  Plumb* 

ei  s'  bills.  Removes  all  stoppages  in  waste  pipes.  Absolati* 
numo)  oly:  fix  vi>u  for  life.  Write  for  our  new  agent's  plau 
.L  E.  Kennedy,  Dept.  C.  ;!P  E.  42d  St..  N.  Y. 

Just  Show  Them-  The  New  Adjustable  Floor  And 

w  all  mops,  dustless  dusters  and  sanitary  brushes  Sell  Them- 
selves. Big  line.  Big  Profits.  Agents  write  Silver-Chami 
berlin  Co.,  iMaple  St.  &  Boulevard.  Clayton.  N.  J. 

Who  Are  You?    Prove  It  By  Photo-Identificalson 

(in  fine  leather  easel  free  with  ,'§:^iiiHi  Accident  Policy: 
pays  lor  injuries,  sickness;  .$.*)  j-early.  .\gents  higlUKt 
counnissions.    rnderu  riters.  l:J4r>  Ins.  Exch..  Chicago. 

Biggest  Hit  Ever!    11  Piece  Toilet  Article  del 

selling  like  blazes  at  $1  with  .*1  carving  >et  free!  ElUkr 
mous  |)rofit !  Tremeiubms  sensation  I  Make  big  rnoiM^ 
every  week.    Write  quick!    IMerce  C<)..  Dept.  D.  Chicago, 

A  Hustler,  Man  Or  Woman.  Fair.  Education,  f< 

tiavel  fur  firm  lU"  large  capital.  No  canvassing.  ;S'*:tlipei 
year,  i)avablc  weekly.  Expenses  advanceil.  (i.  M.  Nichols 
Pliiladelidiia.  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 

Men  In  Cities  To  Sell  An  Office  Necessity;  ES' 

clnsivt-  tcrritoiv:  e.\cci)tiimal  proposition  to  right  man| 
rni\ersa!  Ventilating  Co..  |(hi  E.  14lh.  Kansas  <'ity. 

 — —  — —   -  —  

Agents:  Large  Profits.   Free  Samples.  GoIdSigr 

Letters  fitr  st<»re  ami  oltice  windows.  Any  one  <-an  put  on 
Big  demand.  :\Ietjillic  Letter  ('(>..       N.  Clark  St..Cliiciiffe 

Advertising  Stickers,  Inexpensive  And  Effective 

advertising;  a  universal  business  help;  splendid  lield  fe| 
agents.   SI.  Louis  St  ickerCo..  Dept  .C.  HC.  Pine  St.,  St^youK 

Agents  To  Sell  *'Eureka  Steel  Ranges"  From  Wag 

ons.  on  notes  or  for  cash.  Big  money  maker  for  li\e  n  er 
Catalogue  Free.    Eureka  .Steel  Riuige  Co..  O'Fallon.  Ill- 

Agents  — Everywhere— To  Take  Orders  For Ou 

high  grade  calling  ami  business  cards.  Large  profits;  out 
fit  Free.    Firmans.  Box  ti'.i:;  W,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
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Sent  Upon  Receipt 
of  Only 
$1.00 


!  Energy — Force — Persistence 
I       Accomplishment—  SUCCESS 

AU  HING£  AROUND  THE 

Vital  Spark  of 
Personal  Power 

—GET  IT  BURNING  IN  YOUR  LIFE— 

AllACCOMPLISHMEXT  waits  upon  ENTHUSIASM— 
GrenvTlle  tJeiser  stirs  up  the  BEST  in  men.  His  inspiring 
wntings  sting  manhood  into  action — he  gets  men  started 
and  keeps  them  going  on  tlie  high  road  to  better  position 
bigger  salary,  broader  acliievement.  social  prestige  and  in- 
lluence;  mental,  physical,  and  financial  power  and  profit. 

TO  PclLlr's^Ak-I^j^^?^,^'^'^  COMPLETE  GUIDE 
l  u  f  L  Bj_,li„  3fEAK.l>.o.  he  concentrates  m  one  great 
big  encyclopedic  volume  (2  inches  thick)  the  best  fruits  of 
many  years  of  practical  experience,  special  study  and  re- 
search m  the  business  of  man-inspiring — personality  build- 
ing—pubUc  speaking — memory  training — handling  men — 
readmg  human  nature — developing  vocabulary— writing  and 
speaking  forceful,  convincing  English — developing  self-con- 
hlence — acquiring  a  fund  ol  general  knowledge — cultivating 
keenness  of  insight — training  for  alertness  and  precision  of 
ludgment^  etc..  etc.  Make  his  life-work  WORK  FOR 
ir^  .,  ideas  are  ripe  with  golden  dividends  for  the  man 
who  will  put  them  into  practise  in  his  life. 

EVERY  AMBITIOUS  MAN — 

Ever>-  Lawyer.  Preacher.  Teacher.  Writer,  Speaker,  Member 
of  a  Fraternal  Order,  Club.  etc..  Business  and  Professional 
Man  or  Woman  should  Own  this  Work. 

WHAT  THIS  BIG  BOOK  IS-AND  WHAT  IT  DOES 

It  is  a  large  octavo  volume.  lo  inches  deep,  by  almost  -  '  i 
wide,  and  zH  inches  thick.  Over  700  pages;  complete  inde.v 
handsome  cloth  binding.  Aside  from  its  practical  value  as  a 
guide  in  actual  speaking  and  personality  building,  it  affords 
most  entertaining  reading  for  the  spare  moments  of  those 
interested  in  the  subject. 

THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  KNOWLEDGE 

He  draw  3  upon  the  capitalized  intelligence  of  the  world 
and  quotes  the  best  thoughts  of  history  's  greatest  thinkers  on 
all  phases  of  his  subject. 

BUILD  PERSONALITY,  TRAIN  MEMORY,  ETC. 

Its  pages  bristle  with  hints  and  suggestions  of  lasting  use 
and  value  to  the  man  of  brains  and  ambition.  A  casual  glance 
thn  ii;!!  Its  pages  reveals  such  topics  as:  Self-Consciousness 
-frlf-Confidence — Developing   the  Memory — Personal 
asm — Improving   the  Mind — Addressing  a  Jury— 
inal  Breathing —  Preparation  —  Speaking  in  Large 
.      ;.ags — .Anecdote  and  Illustration — How  to  Handle  a 
Lro  '.d— Gesture — Distinct  Articulation — .Accent  and  Its 
Lses — Conviction — Human  Nature — Tones  of  Voice — Wit 
and  Humor — Self-Control — Literary  Style  in  Speaking  or 
Preaching — Developing    Personality — Debate— Dignity  in 
Discourse. 

HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC,  ETC. 

.Advantages  of  Writing— Reading— Advice  to  Beginnere — 
Rules  tor  Briefing — Speaking  m  Business — Naturalness — 
Political  Speaking — Eloquenc: — Pausing —  Conversational 
■Mylc — Deliberateness  and  Rapidity — ICnowledge  of  Facts — 
tixtemixire  Speaking — Fac  ial  Expression — Faults  in  Speak- 
ng— \olume  of  Voice —Winning  the  Audience — Sermon 
Smiling — Letter  Writing — .\i)pcaling  to  Emotion,  etc..  etc. 

THIS  IS  BUT  A  MERE  SUGGESTION 

:>f  the  hundreds  of  valuable  articles  contained  in  this  vital 
»ork.  It  IS  by  no  means  an  attempt  to  brief  out  the  scope  of 
he  volume.  The  few  suggestive  titles  just  presented  are 
nerely  the  result  of  hastily  glancing  over  a  number  of  pages 


>f  the  Ijook. 

Only  $1.00  Down 

Vfoney  Back  if  Not 
Satisfied 


Oiil.v  $1  <l<>tvn  and  $1  amontlk 
until  %'i  in  all  lias  been  paid. 
Sign  and  s<-nd  us  the  <-<.iip..n 
Im-L.w  witJi  *1  and  w.-  will 
s»nd  you  this  unusual  fw-ok 
for  ieo  daTs"  fre«  ezamina- 
<i"n.  If  at  tli(^  pnd  «.[  tliat 
tini<*,  the  Work  is  not  satis- 
fart..ry.  you  may  return  it  at 
our  cxpen;.*'.  You  an-  in  no 
w  iiy .  hi  igatcd  to  buy .  if  a  ft  p  r 
cxaminatinn  the  h<.ok  i» 
L  not  all  thai  wr>  (-laini  for 
it.  Under  oidinary  con- 
ditions, a  volume  of  its 
%\7x-  and  hulk  is  ff- 
lailed  at  from  %H  to 
♦  l(>— We  offer  it  now 
for  *h.    Bj  5t(;i> 


and 


ndini;  ihi 


jHTlal  appli<-ati< 
^.i-Dl     tielow  you 
may   now  ol>- 
tain  thlf)  Tolunir 
at   the  special 
price    and  on 
the  easy  teniii 
outlined. 


Special  Instalment  Privilege  Coupon 

A  Complete  Guide  to  Public  Speaking 

fUITK  ir  WAOXAhLS  (  0MPA5Y.  X:4-tVj  Ponrth  Avenue,  N  V 
0-'ntU»Mn: — Send       a  ropy  of  Orenvill*^  Kleiw  r  «  "COM- 
PIf  rR((UIDETO  PUBLIC  SPKAKINfi."  1  r-neh,*,- *|.fK)  and  will 
-  11  «1  00  per  month  until  I  have  paid  #r,.00  in  all.  if  the 
^a«i»fart/,ry     If  It  i«  n<A  (ifltiiifart^wy.  I  may  return  it 
r  cxpz-nM^  wrthin  ten  days    after  receipt,  you  refund 
paid  and  I  owe  you  nothing  ,.  , 


ADDRES;S  

DATE  STATK. 


Giant  Heater 


VVjII 


ttfo 


of 


On  L«mp 


rOllllfl-Wl'k    iHHip,  Kf4X  j«-t  Ol 

rnanflf  hurner.     K^qiilreit  w 
more  nhn  or  oil  thtn  forlf-hf 
not  volume  of  Il;-l.f 

■iitpply  udliz^-^    watte  h*-nt 
tf'ar   and   It^'ht  ar  on«?  cont. 
Will  heat  ordinary  room  com- 
fortably In  zero  weather. 
No  a«he«,  no  trouble,  <-h-an 
■.  and  odorlewt*:  luSxfA  ihi:  aJr. 

i  Ju«t  th^  rhtnit  for  »hrk-  On  Gas 
rwim,  h« thf  l>»'d-rooin ;  heat in^  water 
ln«  te,a  or  eoffee,  nir. 

Black  Iron     -  $1 


Price,  farrUiteJ 

pfMtpAld 


Polished  Brafs,  SI 
y  Nickel  Plated.  $2 


HE  GIANT  HEATER  CO..  2S8  Temple  St..  SprinvfieM.  M«m. 

|jk%A#B60IK 


f  " 


FREE 


nnr  HtvpAe*  h<*ftk  Mnrp  ^itrrtlWnft  forany  law  #  

Us  h',w  t'.  f  lajit.s  ol  <--'/rrfi[,'.riHfn(.e  <u.h<,',\',.  ;i 

*tU.m  H*hnnV%  simple  inetho'l  of  law  fri<;tri 
"•')  by  '/,  l»-ital  aiittiorltiM— 28  m(<rc  .stihlccH  a 
than  any  oth^r  cOfre*t>on/I<?nce  law  r.oiir 
•  »  I-iUsry,  m-Ti-xt  K',>.V%.  an'l  V>  Caw  Ko., 

■  ry  if  ,1-,,:      S'-r.-l  f-,,  .,  ,  Ir.r  ),ook  u,,\:,y. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  Or  CORRESPONDENCE 

"♦!>'      <>;,    llr-t.l  *..nri"  ai,.!  ',Hfh  ^Ir.-l,  l  l.i.ni.,,.  I  .  M. 


I'd  loved  her  always — I  knew  it  now — 
out  in  the  country  those  few  first  times, 
but  then  more  as  a  vision,  something 
that  wove  through  my  thoughts,  aloof 
and  unapproachable,  like  an  inspiration 
and  a  dream.  And  that  day  in  Whit- 
ney's office  as  a  woman.  And  every  day 
since,  deeper  and  stronger,  seeing  her 
beset,  realizing  her  danger,  longing  with 
every  fiber  to  help  her.  It  was  the 
cause  of  that  burst  of  the  old  fury,  of 
the  instinct  that  kept  me  close  and 
secretive,  of  this  day's  fruitless  attempt 
to  make  her  speak.  All  the  work,  the 
growing  dread,  the  rush  of  events,  had 
held  me  from  seeing — crowded  out  rec- 
ognition of  the  wonderful  thing.  I 
stood  in  the  half-lit,  musty  little  hall  in 
a  trancelike  ecstasy,  outside  myself, 
holding  only  that  one  thought— I  loved 
her — I  loved  her — I  loved  her! 

Presently  I  was  in  the  street  walk- 
ing without  any  consciousness  of  the 
way  toward  the  park.'  The  ecstasy  was 
gone,  the  present  was  back  again,  the 
present  blacker  and  more  terrible  after 
those  radiant  moments. 

In  a  quiet  bypath  in  the  park  I  got  a 
better  hold  on  myself  and  tried  to  do 
some  clear  thinking.  The  first  thing  I 
had  to  do  was  to  rule  Barker  out.  Even 
if  my  fight  was  to  give  her  to  him  I 
must  fight:  that  I  couldn't  do  till  we 
heard  from  Ford.  Until  then  it  was 
wisdom  to  say  nothing,  to  keep  my  pose 
of  a  disinterested  adherent  of  the  theory 
of  her  innocence.  If  Ford's  story  ex- 
culpated her  she  was  out  of  the  case 
forever.  If  it  didn't,  I  couldn't  decide 
what  I'd  do  till  I  heard  where  it  placed 
her. 

It  was  a  momentary  deadlock  with 
nothing  for  it  but  to  wait.  That  I  was 
p'repared  to  do — go  to  Buffalo,  get 
through  my  job  there  and  come  back. 
But  I'd  come  back  with  my  sword  ready 
to  draw  to  do  battle  for  my  lady. 

YOU  can  imagine  [resumes  Molly] 
after  that  disappointment  in  Phila- 
delphia— it  seems  an  unfeeling  way  to 
speak  of  the  death  of  an  old  gentleman 
— how  we  all  turned  our  eyes  and  kept 
them  fixed  on  Tony  Ford. 

Friday  night  Babbitts  told  me  the 
hospital  had  reported  he  couldn't  be 
seen  till  Monday.  The  others  were  in 
a  fever,  he  said — O'Malley  smoking  big 
black  cigars  by  the  gross  and  JackReddy 
gone  oflF  to  Buffalo,  and  Mr.  George  so 
scared  Ford  would  slip  off  some  way 
that  he'd  have  liked  to  put  a  cordon  of 
the  NatioVial  Guard  round  the  hospital. 

Then  came  Saturday — and  gee!  up 
everything  bu)  st  different  to  what  any- 
body had  expected. 

It  started  with  Mi-.  George  being  so 
nervous  he  couldn't  rest  till  he  called  up 
the  hospital  in  the  morning  and  got 
word  that  there'd  been  a  mistake  in  the 
message  of  the  day  before  and  that  Mr. 
Ford  was  well  enough  to  see  the  Phil- 
adelphia detectives  that  afternoon.  Be- 
fore midday  Babbitts  and  O'Malley  were 
gathered  in,  and  while  I  was  waiting 
on  pins  and  needles  in  Ninety-eighth 
Street  and  Jack  Reddy  was  off  unsus- 
pecting in  Buffalo,  the  two  of  them 
were  planted  by  Tony  Ford's  bedside, 
hearing  the  story  that  lifted  the  Har- 
land  case  one  peg  higher  in  its  surprise 
and  gruesomeness. 

O'Malley  and  Babbitts  had  their  plans 
all  laid  beforehand.  They  were  two 
plain-clothes  men  from  Philadelphia, 
who  had  .just  come  on  a  new  lead — the 
finding  of  Sarnmis.  When  they'd  opened 
that  up  before  him,  they  were  going  to 
pass  on  to  the  murder — take  him  by 
surprise.  If  Ford  made  the  confession 
they  hoped  to  shake  out  of  him,  the 
warrants  for  his  arrest  would  be  issued 
and  the  Harland  case  come  before  the 
public  in  its  true  light. 

Babbitts  had  never  seen  Ford  and 
when  he  described  him  to  me  it  didn't 
sound  like  the  same  man.  He  was  lying 
propped  up  with  pillows,  his  head 
swathed  in  bandages,  and  his  face  pale 
and  haggard.  Under  the  covers  his  long 
legs  stretched  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
cot,  and  his  big,  powerful  hands  were 
lying  limp  on  the  counterpane.  He  was 
in  a  private  )'oom,  in  an  inside  wing  of 
the  hospital,  very  quiet  and  retired. 

When  the  attendant  left  and  they  in- 
troduced themselves  he  looked  sort  of 
scowling  from  one  to  the  other.  Both 
noticed  the  same  thing — a  kind  of  un- 
easiness, as  if  his  apprehensions  were 
aroused,  and  for  all  his  broken  head  he 
was  on  the  job,  not  weak  and  indiffer- 
ent, but  wary  and  alert. 

'This  wasn't  what  they  wanted,  so  they 
started  in  telling  him  the  news  they 
thought  would  please  him  and  put  him 
at  his  ease.  A  clew  had  been  picked  up 


Here's  a  Built-Up, 
Double-Width  Shingle 
that  is  also  Spark- Proof 


* ''Double 
width  cuts 
cost  of  laying'* 


Neponset  Shingles  go  on  at  ''double  quick."  They 
cut  down  cost  for  you,  they  gain  time  for  the  carpenter. 
Besides  there's  only  two-thirds  the  nail  holes  and  half 
the  cracks  that  invite  leaks  in  the  ordinary  shingle  roof. 


m 


PATENTED 


are  sofr  gray  or  red  and  green  slate  surfaced.  They  are  "built-up" 
so  that  the  butt  end  is  of  treble  thickness.  They  free  a  roof  of  the 
flat  monotony  that  slate  gives.    They  cannot  rust  nor  rot. 


The  tapered  form,  when  the  shingles 
are  laid,  gives  a  roof  seven  thicknesses 
of  weatherproof  material. 

PAROID  ROOFING 
in  single  thickness  has  given  sixteen 
years  of  wear.  These  shingles  are  seven 
thicknesses  of  the  same  materials. 

Neponset  Sliingles  are  proof  against 
fire  from  sparks  and  embers.  They  are 
sold  by  thousands  of  dealers.  Write 
\is  if  you  do  not  know  one  near  you. 


Are  you  Repairing  or  Building? 

If  so  you  can  afford  to  study  these 
other  Neponset  products:  Neponset 
Wall  Board,  Paroid  Roofing,  Neponset 
Proslate,  Neponset  Building  Papers, 
Sound  Deadening  Felts,  Floor 
Covering. 

Repairing  and  Building" 

is  the  book  you  want.  A  request  brings 
a  copy  without  expense  to  you. 


r 


BIRD  &  SON       Established  1 795   183  Neponset  St. ,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 


(.  HIC.\(iO,   14.-'.4  M,.n:i,i 


Bliii.  NEW  YORK  VVASHI\<;T()\ 

Ciinadliin  Office  and  PlanI  :  (Hamilton  Oiil 


SA\  FR.^.NCISCO 


00  Shaves  7if. 


Blade 

Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  manv  men  who  shave 

themselves.  Old  bladesmade  eharp- 
er  than  new— in  10  seconds.  Qaictc. 
velvety  ehavcs  for  life  with  the 
wonderful,  new 


For  old  style  and  safety  razors. 
Drop  blade  in,  turn  handle, machine 
civea  "heel  and  toe  action",  juat 
like  a  barber. 

10  Days  Free  Trial— write 

for  free  booklet.  Do  this  to- 
day.    Send  name  of  nearest 
druKffist  or  h^dware  dealer. 
Burke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.2367  Dayton,  O. 


INVENTORS  !v,i?.c?.^; 

\W'  rTiH luifacturc  Special  3lH(_hiner>'.  Pat- 
eiiteil  Metal  Specialties uf  all  kinds  Electric 
Articles.  Hardware.  Contract  Manufactur- 
ing,Development.  Sample  Work.  Vou  get 
the  advantage  of  our  splendid  equipment, 
up-to-date  methods  and.  wide  experience. 
We  Do  It  All.  Tools.  Die.'^,  Stampings, 
Lnthe,  Screw  Machine  Work,  JfillingMa- 
chitie  Work,  Metal  Spinniugs.  Metal  Draw- 
ings, (-'astinijs,  Platintr  of  all  kinds.  Enam- 
eline:,  Japaniiintc,  Tinnint;.  Galvanizinff,  Wood  and  Metal 
Patterns,  Draftiiivr.  Designing:,  Blue-print  Work-  Send  sam- 
ple for  exp<'rt  advice.  Our  25c  book  free,  containing  tables 
and  valuable  information.  Write  for  it  today.  Addre.'^*^ 
The  EAGLE  MFG.  CO.,  1841  Blue  Rock  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 


Mr.  Conde  Nast 

Publisher  of 

Vogue  AND  Vanity  Fair 

announces  the  piirohase  of  House  &  Garden 
and  American  Homes  and  Gardens  and  the 
consolidation  of  these  two  widely  know  n 
publications  under  the  title 


Aousexjard 

•  WirH  WIIKH  IS  INCORPORAIID 


en 


American  Homes  and  Gardens 

and  promises  a  magazine  of  town  and  country  life 
and  of  interior  decoration  and  furnishings  which 
will  lead  in  its  special  Held  as  Vog,iif  and 
Vanity  Fair  are  acknowledged  leaders 
in  their  respective  helds. 
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I  Tlic  H..iim-  Itrautlfii  > 


Cfte  #ous^e  2?eautiful 

If  you  are  now  considering  whai  ^.lylc-  of  arcliitcciiire  to  follow  in  building 
3()ur  new  home, 

If  you  are  deciding  what  material  to  use. 

If  you  wish  to  make  some  addition  to  your  present  house. 

If  you  are  interested  in  minor  improvements  in  painiiiig  and  papering, 

If  you  wish  to  see  month  by  monih  the  best  examples  of  houses  from  all 
over  the  country, 

If  you  wish  to  follow  all  that  is  new  in  ihe  Arts  and  Crafts, 

If  you  wish  any  question  in  regard  to  the  building, — location.— interior  deco- 
ration,— lighting, — heating, — of  your  liome,  answered  with  authority 

THEN 

You  will  he  interested  in  the  following  SPF.CIAI.  r)|.M';K  ,,f 

The  House  Beautiful— Nine  Months  for  $1.00 
Regular  rate  $2.00  a  year  25  cents  a  copy 

(P/n  a  dollar  bill  to  attached  coupon  and  mail  to  us  todau.) 


Date 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL.  3  Park  St..  Boston 
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You  knii-if  lliis  trade-mark  thruu^h  National 
Pcrindical  AJuertising 


'  I  ""HE  man  who  puts 
his  brand  on  the 
goods  he  sells  sets  his 
light  where  it  will 
"shine  before  men" 
because  he  is  not  afraid 
to  have  it  shine  on  him. 

He  wants  it  to  shine  on  him 
as  well  as  on  his  goods  be- 
cause he  has  iiotliin^to  fearznd 
everythiii,^  to  s^aiii  from  the 
glare.  \\'hen  he  adds  to  the 
illumination  of  thetrade-mark 
the  full  light  of  national  ad- 
\ertising  you  may  be  sure  lie 
is  certain  of  his  goods — sure 
that  you  will  like  them.  He 
is  willing  to  risk  his  fortiaie 
and  his  business  future  on  the 
chance  of  your  approval. 

He  would  not  do  this  if 


there  really  v\  ere  a  risk  because 
he  is  a  hard-headed  business 
man.  He  has  taken  the  risk 
out  of  his  business  by  putting 
quality  into  his  goods. 

Deal  with  the  man  who  is 
not  afraid  of  the  light.  Buy  the 
goods  that  bear  trade-marks 
and  are  advertised  nationally 
because  these  are  the  goods 
that  it  is  safest  and  most  eco- 
nomical to  buy— safest  because 
you  know  who  is  responsible  for 
them,  most  economical  be- 
cause there  is  a  lower  selling 
cost  included  in  the  price  of 
nationally  advertised  goods. 

Trade-marks  and  national  ad- 
vertising are  the  two  most  valuable 
puhlie  servants  in  business  today. 
Their  whole  tendency  is  to  raise 
iliialities  and  standardize  them, 
while  lowering  prices  and  stabiliz- 
iiisj  them. 
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in  Philadelphia  that  looked  as  though 
the  mystery  of  his  attack  was  solved. 

"In  fact,"  says  O'Malley,  "a  man's 
been  run  to  earth  there  that  we're  pret- 
ty sure  is  the  one." 

Both  men  were  watching  him  and 
both  saw  a  change  come  over  him  that 
caught  their  eyes  and  held  them.  In- 
stead of  being  relieved  he  was  scared. 

"Have  you  got  the  man?"  he  said. 

O'Malley  nodded. 

"That's  what  we  have." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"Party  called  Sammis.  Answers  to 
the  description." 

BEFORE  he  could  go  further  Ford 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  looking 
downright  terrified. 

"Joseph  Sammis?"  he  said,  his  eyes 
set  staring  on  O'Malley. 

"That's  it.  We  tracked  him  up  and 
found  him.  But  I  don't  want  to  raise 
any  false  hopes.  We  were  too  late. 
When  we  got  there  he  was  dead." 

The  news  had  an  extt'aprdinary  effect 
upon  Ford.  He  gave  a  gasp,  and  raised 
himself  up  into  a  sitting  posture,  his 
mouth  open,  his  eyes  glued  on  O'Malley. 
"ncad?" 

O'Malley  answered: 

"Heart  disease- — angina  pectoris.  The 
doctor  down  there  said  some  strain  or 
effort  had  finished  him.  That,  as  we  see 
it,  was  the  attack  he  made  on  you." 

Then  F^'ord  did  the  most  surprising 
thing  of  all.  Raising  his  hands  he 
clapped  both  over  his  face,  and  with  a 
big,  heaving  sob  from  the  bottom  of  his 
chest,  fell  back  on  the  pillows  and  be- 
gan to  cry! 

Babbitts  said  you  couldn't  have  be- 
lieved it  if  you  hadn't  seen  it — he  and 
O'Malley  looking  stumped  at  each  other 
and  between  them  that  great  ox  of  a 
man,  lying  in  the  bed  crying  like  a  baby. 
Then  Himself,  being  fearful  that  may- 
be they'd  done  the  man  harm,  rose  up 
to  go  after  a  nurse,  but  O'Malley  caught 
him  by  the  coat,  whispering:  "Keep 
still,  you  goat" — then  turned  and  .said 
very  pleasant  to  Ford :  "Knocked  you 
out,  old  man.  That's  natural,  nerves 
still  weak.  Keep  it  up  till  you  feel  bet- 
ter.   Don't  mind  us — we're  used  to  it." 

Presently  the  sobs  began  to  ease  off 
and  Ford,  groping  under  the  pillow  for 
a  handkerchief,  said,  all  choked  up: 

"How  did  you  come  to  connect  him 
with  me?" 

"By  papers  found  in  his  desk,  rec- 
ords of  a  real-estate  business  you 
aijd  he'd  been  in  some  years  ago  at 
Syracuse." 

"Thai's  the  man,"  said  Ford,  between 
his  hiccupy  catches  of  breath,  "and  he's 
dead?" 

"Dead  as  Julius  Caesapi^  O'Malley 
leaned  forward,  his  voice  dropping. 
"You  kneiv  he  was  the  clxap  that  at- 
tacked you." 

Ford,  his  head  drooped,  his  shoulders 
hunched  up  like  an  old  woman's,  nodded. 

"Yes,  I  lied  when  I  said  he  was  a 
stranger  to  me." 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  asked 
Babbitts. 

It  was  just  what  you  might  know  he'd 
ask.  One  of  the  cutest  things  about 
Himself  is  that  he  never  can  under- 
stand why  anyone,  no  matter  what  the 
provocation,  has  to  lie. 

Ford  didn't  answer,  and  O'Malley, 
giving  his  chair  a  hitch  nearer  to  the 
bed,  said,  kind  and  persuasive: 

"Say  Ford,  you'd  better  tell  us  all 
you  know.  We  got  the  papers,  and  most 
of  the  information.  "The  man's  dead. 
Clean  it  up  and  we'll  let  it  drop." 

Without  raising  his  head  Ford  said, 
low  and  sort  of  sullen :  "All  right — if  you 
agree  to  that.  I  was  in  business  with 
him,  and  I — I — didn't  play  fair,  lit  out 
with  some  of  the  money."  He  turned  a 
lowering  look  on  Babbitts.  "That's  the 
answer  to  your  question" — then  back  to 
O'Malley.  "I  didn't  run  across  him  or 
hear  of  him  in  all  this  time  and  sup- 
posed the  whole  thing  was  buried  and 
forgotten  till  he  came  into  my  room 
Tuesday  night.    He  was  blazing  mad, 


said  he'd  been  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
even  up,  and  had  at  la.st  found  me.  To 
keep  him  quiet  I  .said  I'd  give  him  some 
money.  I  had  some." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  O'Malley,  nodding 
cheerfully,  "the  legacy  your  uncle  left 
you." 

Ford  shot  a  look  at  him,  .sharp  and 
quick.    "Oh,  you  know  about  that?" 

"Naturally.  Inquiries  have  been 
made  in  all  directions.    Go  on." 

"I  hadn't  much  cash  there,  a  few 
dollars,  but  I  thought  I'd  hand  him 
that  and  agree  to  pay  him  more  later. 
He  said  he  didn't  want  money,  that 
wouldn't  square  our  accounts,  and  as  I 
went  to  the  desk  he  came  up  behind  me 
and  struck  me.   That's  all  I  know." 

"Did  he  say  how  he'd  located  you?" 

"Yes.  He'd  been  looking  for  me  ever 
since  I'd  skipped  but  couldn't  find  me. 
Then  he  saw  my  name  in  the  papers 
after  the  Harland  suicide.  Some  fool 
reporter  spoke  to  me  in  the  street  that 
night  and  I  told  him  who  I  was  and 
where  I  worked.  A  short  while  after 
Sammis  phoned  up  to  the  Black  Eagle 
Building,  heard  from  Miss  Whitehall 
I'd  left  and  got  from  her  my  house  ad- 
dress." 

"Did  he  say  what  he  was  doing  in 
Philadelphia?" 

"He  had  some  new  job  there,  he  didn't 
say  what — but  he  said  he  was  well 
paid.  That  came  out  in  his  blustering 
about  not  wanting  my  money." 

There  was  a  pause.  Babbitts  and 
O'Malley  scribbling  in  their  notebooks, 
Ford  sitting  up  in  that  hunched  posi- 
tion, looking  surly  at  his  hands  lying 
on  the  counterpane.  So  far  every  word 
he'd  said  tallied  with  what  they  already 
knew.  Babbitts  was  wondering  how 
O'Malley  was  going  to  get  round  to  the 
real  business  of  the  interview,  when  th(; 
detective  suddenly  raised  up  from  his 
notes,  and  leaning  forward  tapped 
lightly  on  one  of  Ford's  hands  with  the 
point  of  his  pencil. 

"Say,  Ford,  how  about  that  legacy 
from  your  uncle?" 

Ford  gave  a  start,  stiffened  up  and 
looked  quick  as  a  flash  into  the  detec- 
tive's face. 

"What  about  it?"  he  stammered. 

O'Malley,  his  body  bending  forward, 
his  pencil  tip  still  on  Ford's  hand,  said 
with  sudden,  grim  meaning: 

"We  know  where  it  came  from." 

For  a  .second  they  eyed  each  other. 
Babbitts  said  it  looked  like  an  elect)  * 
current  was  passing  between  the.n, 
holding  them  as  .still  as  if  they  were 
mesmerized.  Then  O'Malley  went  on, 
very  low,  each  word  falling  slow  and 
clear  from  his  lips: 

"We  know  all  about  that  money  and 
the  game  you've  been  playing.  This 
Sammis  business  isn't  what  we're  here 
for.    It's  the  other — the  Harland  mat- 
ter, the  thing  that's  been  occupying 
your  time  and  thoughts  lately.  That; 
outside  job  of  yours,  that  job  that  waSi 
finished  on  the  night  of  January  the] 
15th."    He  paused  and  Ford's  glance 
slid  away  from  him,  his  eyes  like  the' 
eyes  of  a  trapped  animal  traveling: 
round  the  walls  of  the  room.  "We've 
got  you.  Ford.    The  whole  thing's  in 
our  hands.   Your  only  chance  is  to  tell, 
tell  everything  you  know.    Go  ahead," 
he  almost  whispered,  "what  was  that 
money  paid  you  for?" 

Ford  tried  to  smile,  the  ghost  of  that 
cocksure  grin  distorting  his  face  like  a 
grimace. 

"I  guess  you've  got  the  goods  on  me," 
he  said.  "I  know  when  I'm  beaten.  You 
needn't  try  any  third  degree.    I'll  tell." 

Babbitts  was  so  excited  he  could  hard- 
ly breathe.  The  Big  Story  was  his  at 
last.  He  was  going  to  hear  the  mur- 
derer's confession  from  his  own  lips. 
Ford  lifted  his  head,  and  holding  it 
high  and  defiant,  looked  at  O'Malley  and 
said  slowly:  "I  got  that  money  from 
Hollings  Harland  for  reporting  to  him 
the  affair  between  Johnston  Barker  and 
Miss  Whitehall." 


(To  he  continued  next  week} 
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WHAT  ROOSEVELT  WOULD  HAVE  DONE 


As  A  GHILD  I  remember  waiting  eagerly  in  the  window  of  our  house  to  catch 
.  a  first  glimpse  of  an  uncle  I  had  never  seen,  but  who  was  the  hero  of  my 
dreams  an  army  officer  who  had  fought  the  Indians.  When  I  had  waited  half 
the  afternoon  a  man  came  up  our  steps  and  rang  the  bell.  He  wore  a  dark  over- 
coat and  a  derby  hat,  and  since  I  was  looking  for  a  man  wearing  a  uniform  and 
sword  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  him.  But  presently  he  came  into  the  room, 
and  I  learned  that,  after  all,  this  was  my  soldier  uncle.  To  this  day  I  remember 
the  shock  of  that  disappointment.  I 
do  not  remember  what  he  looked  like ; 
only  what  he  did  not  look  like:  that 
he  didn't  look  like  my  idea  of  an 
army  officer;  that  he  was  nothing  to 
show  off  to  the  other  boys. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  I  first  met 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  I  felt  a  slight  re 
currence  of  this  disappointment 
cannot  pretend  that  I  expected  him 
to  be  attired  in  the  khaki  of  the 
cavalry  or  to  be  heavily  armed,  but  I 
did  expect  him  to  be— what  shall 
;  I  say? — to  be  more  like  the  cartoons ; 
to  be,  somehow,  wilder  looking.  As 
I  had  not  expected  my  uncle  to  look 
ilike  a  civilian,  I  had  not  expected 
I  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  look  like  a  con- 
'servative  banker  of  Amsterdam  or 
The  Hague.    And  that  was  what  he 
made  me  think  of  as  he-  sat  behind 
his  desk  in  one  of  the  editorial  offices 
j  of  the  "Metropolitan  Magazine."  The 
■  only  sign  there  was  about  him  that 
'  afternoon    of    the    much  pictured 
1  Rough  Rider  was  the  broad-brimmed, 
putty-colored  hat  which  he  laid  upon 
his  desk  as  he  came  in,  and  even  that 
was  but  a  modified  version  of  the 
out-and-out  cowboy  hat,  such  as  they 
wear  around  Medora. 

Though  I  missed  the  cartoon  cos- 
tume, I  was  not  to  be  cheated  of  the 
smile.    It  met  all  specifications.  As 
Colonel  advanced  to  greet  me  he 
owed  his  hard,  white  teeth,  wrin- 
kled his  red  weather-beaten  face, 
and  squinted  his  eyes  half  shut  be- 
hind the  heavy  lenses  of  his  spec- 
tacles, in  suggestion,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  of  a  large,  amiable  lion  which 
comes  up  purring  gently  as  though 
I  to  say:  "You  needn't  be  afraid.  I've 
I  just  had  luncheon." 
I     His  handshake  surprised  me. 

Though  his  manner  is  heartily  cor- 
'  dial,  his  grip  in  shaking  hands  can- 
not be  described  as  firm.  It  struck 
me  that  he  has  probably  been  obliged 
to  shake  hands  much  more  than  he 
wished  to,  and  that  he  has  formed 
the  habit  of  saving  himself  by  let- 
ting the  other  fellow  do  the  gripping. 
Nor  was  it  the  massive,  rawboned 
hand  I  had  expected.  It  is  rather 
small,  very  thick  through  the  palm, 
and — I  hesitate  to  write  it — some 


"Terrible  Teddy!"     This  creature 
the  "Yellow  Kid."  "Buster  Brown,"  or  ' 
Legend,  and  there  ore  more  people  who  belt 


what  fat.  Let  me  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  it  is  far  from  being  a  weak-looking 
hand,  and  that,  as  to  color,  it  is  highly  satisfactory,  the  back  of  it  being  as  brown 
as  a  glove.  For  the  rest,  his  torso  is  like  a  barrel,  his  neck  thick,  short,  and  full 
of  power,  and  his  hair,  as  he  himself  has  said,  "has  always  been  like  rope." 

After  I  had  met  him  a  man  asked  me  if  he  had  aged.  I  remember  that  the 
word  "aged,"  applied  to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  struck  me  as  bizarre.    True,  his 


mustache  is  now  quite  gray,  but  he  has  not  aged  and  will  not  age.  He  has 
simply  ripened,  matured.  He  is  fifty-seven  years  old  (two  years  younger  than 
President  Wilson  and  one  year  younger  than  ex-President  Taft),  looks  forty- 
seven,  and  evidently  feels  as  men  of  thirty-seven  wish  they  felt. 

It  was  the  day  after  his  Plattsburg  speech,  and  I  had  been  there  but  a  moment 
when  reporters  came  to  find  out  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  criticisms  of  his 
speech  which  had  been  printed  in  the  morning  papers.    The  Colonel  remained 

seated  at  his  desk  while  he  dictated 
Cartoon  by  F.  G.  Cooper  ^^^^         paragraphs  of  a  state- 

ment which  the  reporters  wrote  down 
word  for  word,  but  as  he  warmed  to 
his  work  he  arose  and  paced  slowly 
back  and  forth,  thinking  out  his  re- 
marks very  carefully,  speaking  in  a 
measured  tone,  enunciating  with  a 
kind  of  exaggerated  distinctness 
which  is  always  characteristic  of 
him,  forming  each  syllable  elabo- 
rately with  his  mobile  lips,  the  work- 
ings of  which  cause  his  mustache  to 
gyrate  at  times  in  a  curious  manner. 
All  these  mannerisms  are  mani- 
fested in  his  most  casual  conversa- 
tion, but  when  he  is  making  a 
"statement"  or  dictating  a  letter 
they  become  extreme. 

When    the    statement   was  com- 
plete Colonel  Roosevelt  resumed  his 
seat  and  for  a  moment  discussed, 
informally,  certain   aspects   of  the 
Plattsburg  matter.    He  did  not  say 
that    these    subsequent  utterances 
were,  as  the  saying  goes,  "not  for 
publication,"  but  the  change  in  his 
tone  and  manner  made  the  fact  so 
clear  that  to  say  so  was  unneces- 
sary.   For  the  most  part  he  spoke 
gravely,  looking  up  earnestly  at  the 
reporters  who  were  standing  about 
his  desk,  their  eyes  fixed  intenf^ 
upon  his  face.     Their  physiogno- 
mies   were,    like    his,  exceedingly 
grave,  and  the  thought  came  to  me 
that  the  Colonel's  facial  expression 
was  somehow  reflected,  for  the  mo- 
ment, upon  thuii y'TCafiii  I  Il>  niim 
ever,   it  was  not  until  he  lapsed 
briefly  into  iron/,  turning  on,  as  he 
did    so,    that<'  highly  specialized 
smile,  that  I  perceived  how  truly 
those  young  men  reflected  him.  At 
his  smile  they  all  grinned  open  and 
responsive  grins.     To  watch  their 
faces  was  like  watching  the  faces 
of  an  audience  at  a  play:  when  the 
hero  was  indignant  they  became  in- 
dignant;   when    he    sneered  they 
sneered;  and  when  he  was  amused 
they  seemed  almost  to  quiver  with 
rapturous  merriment. 

Then,  and  at  other  times,  I  studied 
carefully   the   Colonel's   mode  of 
speech.     Each   syllable   leaves  his 
mouth  a  perfectly  formed  thing;  his 
teeth  snap  shut  between  the  syllables,  biting  them  apart,  and  each  important, 
each  accented  syllable  is  emphasized  not  merely  vocally,  but  also  with  a  sharp 
forward  thrust  of  the  head  which  seems  to  throw  the  word  clattering  into  the 
air.   When  he  utters  the  first  personal  pronoun  it  sounds  like  "I-ye-e-e-e-,  with 
the  final  "e's"  trailing  off  like  the  end  of  an  echo. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  feels  strongly  about  things  and.  as  wa  know,  expresses  him- 


has  no  more  existence  in  ^act  than  have 
Mutt  and  Jeff."    It  represents  the  Roosevelt 
'eve  in  it  than  those  who  believe  in  Santa  Claus 
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self  strongly,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  his  indescribably 
vigorous  manner  of  speaking  has  at  times  been  con- 
fused in  people's  minds  with  what  he  has  actually 
said.  Though  his  language  is  forcible,  it  is  never 
"strong"  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word  as  applied 
to  language.  Regarding  strong  language,  as  regard- 
ing other  things,  he  practices  what  he  preaches.  He 
is  himself  what  he  called  Admiral  Mahan:  "A  Chris- 
tian gentleman,"  but  as  Disraeli 
wrote  of  some  one,  "his  Christianity 
is  muscular."  I  talked  to  him  on 
many  subjects  which,  had  he  been  a 
profane  man,  would  have  elicited  pro- 
fanity, but  he  was  not  betrayed.  Of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  re- 
marked, for  example:  "Of  course  he's 
a  fright-iv\  Secretary!"  and  it 
sounded  terrible  enough.  Again  in 
speaking  of  another  man  of  whom  he 
disapproves  he  called  him  "That 
Creoi-ure!"  and  quite  the  most  awful 
word  I  have  ever  heard  him  apply  to 
any  man  was  the  word  "skunk-k-k!" 
applied  by  him  in  a  moment  of  great 
irritation.  Now,  of  course,  if  your 
conception  of  a  president,  or  an  ex- 
president,  implies  a  cold,  exalted,  su- 
pernatural being,  half  man,  half  god, 
with  a  flow  of  conversation  that  never 
sounds  more  colloquial  than  John 
McCullough  reading  Ruskin's  "Stones 
of  Venice" — if  that  is  your  conception 
of  what  a  president  should  be,  why, 
then  you  might  not  be  pleased  with 
Colonel  Roosevelt  or  his  language  in 
private  conversation. 


"John  Quincy  Adams  went  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives after  having  been  president  and  became 
the  most  bitter  critic  and  opponent  of  the  Mexican 
and  slavery  policies  of  Presidents  Tyler  and  Polk." 
Then,  with  a  sardonic  smile,  he  added:  "The  most 
striking  attack  of  this  character  I  know  of  was,  how- 
ever, made  by  a  president  upon  an  ex-president.  I 
refer  to  the  offer  of  twenty-five  millions  to  Colombia 


'I'm  No  Opportunist  " 


COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  drinks  a 
little  light  wine,  and  smokes  not  at 
all.  A  friend  of  his  explained  his  absti- 
nence to  me  in  this  way:  "His  vitality 
is  such  that  he  doesn't  need  the  stimu- 
lation of  alcohol  and  nicotine,  as  some 
of  the  rest  of  us  feel  we  do.  And  it 
is  the  same  about  swearing:  he  doesn't 
need  to  swear,  because  he  can  say 
'Pacifist'  or  'Woodrow  Wilson'  or 
'William  Jennings  Bryan'  in  tones 
which  must  make  the  Recording 
Angel  shudder.  But  the  only  Roose- 
velt Dam  is  the  one  they  named  for 
him  in  Arizona." 

I  was  reminded  of  this  when,  in  the 
course  of  conversation.  President  Wil- 
son's series  of  notes  to  Gei-many  was 
mentioned. 

"Oh,  how  I'd  have  liked  to  praise 
Wilson  if  he'd  given  me  the 
chance!"  exclaimed  Colonel  Roosevelt 
with  feeling.  "I'm  not  for  Roosevelt; 
I'm  not  for  any  man;  I'm  for  the 
United  States.  Every  president  has 
a  right  to  time,  at  first,  in  which  to 
formulate  his  policies.  Through  the 
early  part  of  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion I  waited  and  hoped,  in  spite  of 
a  belief  that  I  have  long  held  that  the 
pedagogic  mind  is  generally  too  theo- 
retical and  abstract  for  politics.  Even 
now,  if  the  President  were  a  business 
man,  and  had  not  familiarized  him- 
self with  history,  and  written  history, 
he  might  be  forgiven.  But  he  is  a  col- 
lege president  and  a  historian,  and 
has,  by  very  direct  implication,  criti- 
cized Jefferson  and  Madison  for  some 
of  the  very  errors  of  which  he  him- 
self, as  President,  has  been  guilty.  In 
his  'History  of  the  American  People' 
he  speaks  of  Jefferson's  reduction  of 
the  army  and  navy,  refers  to  our 
'amateur'  soldiers  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  says  that  'the  war  began  with  a 
series  of  defeats  in  the  north  at  once 
ridiculous  and  disgraceful.' 

"Bryan!  Mexico!  Daniels!  No 
fleet  maneuvers  for  the  first  two 
years!  'Too  proud  to  fight!'  And  all 
these  letters  to  Germany!"  The  Colo- 
nel had  the  air  of  snorting  his  con- 
tempt; then  he  added  slowly,  .sardonically:  "Of  late 
I  have  come  almost  to  the  point  of  loathing  a  bee- 
j/OM-ti-ful,  7>oZ-ished  ciic-tion!" 

Colonel  Roosevelt  knows  very  well  that  he  is 
severely  criticized  by  many  people  for  his  attacks 
upon  the  Administration ;  that  a  considerable  body 
of  his  fellow  citizens  attribute  those  attacks  to  po- 
litical motives,  while  others  take  the  point  of  view 
that,  though  he  has  told  the  truth  on  vitally  im- 
portant matters,  he  ought  to  have  preserved  a  dig- 
nified silence.  In  this  connection  I  asked  him  if  there 
were  precedents  for  criticism  of  a  president  by  an 
ex-president.    He  replied: 


Roosevelt  as  a  Prophet 

"  It  is  strange,  indeed  . . .  there  should  exist  men  who  actually  oppose 
the  building  of  a  navy  by  the  United  States,  nay,  even  more,  actually 
oppose  so  much  as  the  strengthening  of  the  coast  defenses,  on  the 
ground  that  they  prefer  to  have  this  country  too  feeble  to  resent  any 
insult,  in  order  that  it  may  owe  its  safety  to  the  contemptuous  for- 
bearance which  it  is  hoped  this  feebleness  will  inspire  in  foreign  powers. 
No  Tammany  alderman,  no  venal  legislator,  no  demagogue  or  corrupt 
politician  ever  strove  more  effectively  than  these  men  are  striving  to 
degrade  the  nation  and  to  make  one  ashamed  of  the  name  of  Amer- 
ica."—  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "The  Bachelor  of  Arts,  "  March,  1896  (19  years  ago  i . 

"A  century  has  passed  since  Washington  wrote:  'To  be  prepared 
for  war  is  the  most  effectual  means  to  promote  peace.'  We  pay  this 
maxim  the  lip  loyalty  we  so  often  pay  to  Washington's  words;  but 
it  has  never  sunk  deep  into  our  hearts.  Indeed,  of  late  years  many 
persons  have  refused  it  even  the  poor  tribute  of  lip  loyalty."  From 
"H'ashington's  Forgotten  Maxim,"  first  delivered  as  an  address  in  June,  J 89 7 
(18  years  ago). 


"  In  this  country  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  an  over- 
development of  the  warlike  spirit,  and  there  never  has  been  any 
such  danger.  In  all  our  history  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  preparedness  for  war  was  any  menace  to  peace."— i-row  the 
same  address  (18  years  ago). 


"Our  army  needs  complete  reorganization — not  merely  enlarging — 
and  the  reorganization  can  only  come  as  the  result  of  legislation.  A 
proper  general  staff  should  be  established.  Above  all,  the  army  must 
be  given  the  chance  to  exercise  in  large  bodies.  Never  again  should 
we  see,  as  we  saw  in  the  Spanish  War,  major  generals  in  command  of 
divisions  who  had  never  before  commanded  three  companies  together 
in  the  field." — From  "The  Strenuous  Life,"  first  delivered  as  a  speech  in 
Chicago,  1899  (16  years  ago). 

"The  army  and  the  navy  are  the  sword  and  the  shield  which  the 
nation  must  carry  if  she  is  to  do  her  duty  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth — if  she  is  not  to  stand  merely  as  the  China  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere." — A-om  the  same  speech  (16  years  ago). 

"A  good  many  of  you  are  probably*acquainted  with  the  proverb: 
'  Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick— you  will  go  far.'  .  .  .  Whenever 
on  any  point  we  come  in  contact  with  a  foreign  power,  I  hope  we 
shall  always  strive  to  speak  courteously  and  respectfully  of  that 
foreign  power.  Let  us  make  it  evident  that  we  intend  to  do  justice. 
Then  let  us  make  it  equally  evident  that  we  will  not  tolerate  injustice 
being  done  to  us  in  return.  Let  us  further  make  it  evident  that  we 
use  no  words  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  back  up  with  deeds. 
vSuch  an  attitude  will  be  the  surest  possible  guarantee  of  that  self- 
respecting  peace,  the  attainment  o^vhich  is  and  must  ever  be  the 
prime  aim  of  a  self-governing  peoplq^ — From  "National  Duties,"  a 
speech  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair,  September  2,  1901  (14  years  ago). 

"Remember  that  after  the  war  has  begun  it  is  too  late  to  improvise 
a  navy.  A  naval  war  is  two-thirds  settled  in  advance." — From  a  speech 
made  in  San  Francisco,  May  14,  1903  (12  years  ago). 

"So  far  from  being  in  any  way  a  provocation  to  war,  an  adequate 
and  highly  trained  navy  is  the  best  guarantee  against  war,  the  cheap- 
est and  most  effective  peace  insurance.  The  cost  of  bui|ding  and 
maintaining  such  a  navy  represents  the  very  lightest  premium  for 
insuring  peace." — From  Roosevelt's  message  to  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress,  December,  1901  ( 14  years  ago) . 

"All  we  want  is  peace;  and  toward  this  end  we  wish  to  be  able  to 
secure  the  same  respect  for  our  rights  from  others  which  we  are 
eager  and  anxious  to  extend  to  their  rights  in  return,  to  insure  fair 
treatment  to  us  commercially,  and  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the 
American  people." — From  the  same  message  (14  years  ago). 

"It  has  been  well  said  that  there  is  no  surer  way  of  courting 
national  disaster  than  to  be  'opulent,  aggressive,  and  unarmed.'  "  — 

From  the  same  message  (14  years  ago). 


by  Mr.  Wilson  because  of  what  I  did  as  President 
about  the  Panama  Canal." 

These  points  will,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  criticize  Colonel  Roosevelt  on  the  ground  that 
his  fulminations  are  in  questionable  taste.  And  it 
may  be  added  that  where  questions  of  taste  are 
raised,  as  against  the  welfare  of  the  country,  taste 
cuts  but  a  small  figure  in  the  Colonel's  mind.  Feel- 
ing that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  leadership  or 
fate  of  any  party,  he  considers  that  he  can  serve  the 
nation  best  at  this  time  as  a  fearless  critic,  a  critic 
who  can  speak  freely  without  having  to  consider  the 
effect  of  his  words  in  alienating  the  German-Ameri- 


can, the  Pacifist,  or  any  other  vote.  Acting  along 
this  line  he  is  strongly  advocating  the  adoption  by 
the  United  States  of  the  Swiss  system  of  universal 
military  training,  for  the  reasons,  first,  that  it  would 
practically  guarantee  the  country  against  invasion; 
second,  that  it  would  give  American  young  men  a 
sense  of  their  individual  duty  to  the  Government; 
and,  third,  that  the  moderate  amount  of  military 
discipline  and  training  involved  would 
benefit  the  men  of  the  country  morally 
and  physically. 

"The  people  who  consider  me  an 
opportunist,"  he  remarked,  "will,  of 
course,  say  that  I've  taken  up  with 
preparedness  merely  to  feather  my 
own  nest,  although,  as  everyone  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  may 
ascertain,  I  have  been  shouting  pre- 
paredness at  the  top  of  my  lungs  for 
thirty-five  years.  Also,"  the  Colonel 
continued,  "they  will  say:  If  Roose- 
velt believes  in  the  Swiss  system  now, 
why  didn't  he  believe  in  it  when  he 
was  President?  I'll  tell  you  why: 
did  investigate  the  Swiss  system  year 
ago,  but  the  need  of  universal  mili 
tary  service,  and  likewise  the  folly  of 
such  treaties  as  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion, did  not  come  out  clearly  until 
this  war  started — though  now  they 
should  be  clear  to  everyone.  No  one 
should  blame  the  President  for  not 
having  favored  universal  military 
service  when  he  came  into  office,  but 
certainly  he  ought  to  be  for  it  now. 

"Then  there  are  these  Jacks  who 
say:  'What  did  Roosevelt  do  for  pre- 
paredness when  he  was  President?' 
They  try  my  patience.  I  labored  to 
get  four  battleships  a  year  with 
other  ships  in  proportion.  Finally  I 
succeeded  in  getting  a  program  of 
two  a  year.  Before  I  came  in.  Con- 
gress had  stopped  appropriating 
money  for  battleships.  My  two-bat- 
tleship program  was  continued  until 
the  Democrats  came  into  power  in 
1910.  Then  it  was  dropped.  When 
I  became  President  the  navy  was  run 
down.  I  could  only  get  public  opinion 
back  of  me  on  one  thing,  the  navy  or 
the  army,  and  I  selected  the  navy  be- 
cause it  is  our  first  line  of  defense. 
When  I  left  office  we  were  next  to 
England  as  a  naval  power.  Now  we 
are  fourth  or  fifth.  I  sent  the  fleet 
of  sixteen  battleships  around  the 
world — a  thing  no  other  power  ever 
did,  and  which  foreign  naval  authori- 
ties did  not  think  could  be  done.  I 
have  always  regarded  that  world 
cruise  as  one  of  the  best  things  I  ever 
did  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  It  is 
right  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  remember  the  men  who  work 
for  the  navy  and  those  who  work 
against  it.  Those  who  helped  me  to 
build  up  the  fleet  were  Lodge  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Clarke  of  Arkansas,  Bev- 
eridge  of  Indiana,  Hopkins  of  Illi- 
nois, Cockrell  of  Missouri,  and  0.  H. 
Piatt  of  Connecticut.  My  Secretaries 
of  the  Navy  were  Long,  Moody,  Mor- 
ton, Bonaparte,  Metcalf,  and  New- 
berry. Those  who  were  the  principal 
opponents  of  the  navy  were  Senators 
Hale,  Tillman,  and  Perkins.  Hale 
was  the  big  fellow  He  used  Tillman. 
The  manipulation  of  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee was  such  that  whatever  Hale's 
navy  yard  (Portsmouth)  needed  it  re- 
ceived and  whatever  Tillman's  navy 
yard  needed  it  also  received,  although 
both  navy  yards  ought  to  have  been 
closed.  At  that  time  it  would  have  been 
useless  for  me  to  try  to  get  them 
closed,  but  now,  with  public  sentiment 
aroused,  it  would  be  possible,  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  would  do  his 
duty.  But  he  has  been  opening  use- 
less yards  instead  of  closing  them.  As 
to  our  little  army,  I  built  it  up  and 
made  it  twice  as  efficient.  The  army  corps  I  sent  to 
Cuba  under  General  Barry  was  as  far  superior  to 
Shafter's  army,  with  which  I  went  to  Cuba,  as  light 
is  to  dark.  I  fought  as  hard  as  I  could  while  I  was 
President  for  big  maneuvering  camps,  and  I  did  suc- 
ceed in  getting  a  general  staff  for  the  army,  though 
I  could  never  get  one  for  the  navy." 

I  asked  his  opinion  as  to  our  duties  in  connection 
with  the  European  war. 

"I  felt  very  strongly,"  he  said,  "that  this  Govern- 
ment should  have  taken  action  concerning  Belgium 
on  the  28th,  29th,  or  30th  of  July,  but  I  held  my 
tongue.    You  must  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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T^HE  Missus  came  out  of  the  rubber  dairy,  wiping 
J-  her  hands.  Its  proper  name  was  the  coagulating 
shed,  but  Margaret  liked  to  gather  unearned  incre- 
ment of  poetry  as  she  went  along,  and  so — with 
vaguely  pleasant  memories  of  "Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes"  in  her  head — she  called  it  the  rubber  dairy. 

The  likeness  was  not  obscure.  When  you  entered 
the  cool,  shadowy  building,  with  its  asphalt  floor 
worn  smooth  and  polished  by  countless  bare  brown 
feet,  so  that  the  light  was  dimly  reflected  here  and 
there  as  in  still  pools  of  water,  you  saw  before  you 
(if  it  was  coagulating  time)  two  long,  shallow 
troughs  of  white  tiling,  filled  with  milk  that  would 
not,  so  far  as  appearance  went,  have  disgraced  any 
Ayrshire  or  Alderney.  You  saw  boys  coming  in  with 
buckets  of  the  same  milk,  white  and  creamy  looking, 
and  pleasantly  fresh  in  smell.  You  saw  rows  of 
small,  white  cloths  hung  out  upon  rails.  You  didn't 
see  a  churn,  but  you  saw  a  machine  of  some  kind 
that  looked  as  if  it  were  meant  for  pressing  pats  of 
butter.  Of  course,  if  you  were  a  visitor  to  Neverinu- 
mu  plantation,  you  knew  that  the  milk  in  the  troughs 
was  rubber  latex,  and  that  the  white  cloths  hung  out 
to  dry  were  sheets  of  newly  made  rubber.  You  were 
allowed  to  watch  the  Missus,  with  her  bottles  of  acid, 
coagulating  the  latex,  much  as  one  would  make  curds 
with  a  bottle  of  rennet;  you  stood  by  while  the  cheesy 
white  ma.sses  were  collected  and  run  through  the  ma- 
chine, you  went  to  the  smokehouse  and  had  sheets  of 
cured  rubber,  dark  translucent  amber  in  color, 
handed  down  to  you  to  look  at,  and  you  were  told 
that  each  little  oblong  was  worth  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  to  the  plantation  of  Neverinumu,  and  to  its 
owners,  Lloyd  and  Margaret  Palmer. 

T^HERE  is  a  pleasant  sound  about  the  word  owner; 

a  music  that  never  rings  for  the  fat-salaried  man- 
ager, with  his  free  quarters  and  free  horses,  and 
free  servants,  and  store.s  of  company  capital  behind 
him.  The  manager  is  not  his  own  man;  he  is  a 
servant,  and  the  green  acres  he  cultivates  give  up 
their  fruit,  their  smooth  brown  spheres  of  nuts,  their 
glaucous,  fibrous  leaves,  or  their  white  blood  of 
rubber,  for  others,  not  for  him.  There  is  no  .senti- 
ment about  the  manager;  he  does  not  love  his  trees; 
he  never  pats  their  trunks,  as  a  man  may  feel  the 
legs  of  a  favorite  horse,  rejoicing  in  the  strength 
and  service  that  are  his.  He  does  not  see  the  beauty 
of  the  avenues  of  feathered  palm,  or  the  smooth  plain 
aflutter  with  pale-green  young  Para,  set  in  the 
midst  of  black-walled  forest.  And  above  all  things 
he  (\rten  not  call  his  coagulating  shed  a  dairy. 

But  the  Missus  was  an  owner — she  and  the  Master 
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and  little  Elsie — and  she  looked  down  upon.  Never- 
inumu plantation  that  white-gold  afternoon,  and  saw 
■that  it  was  good. 

They  had  had  a  struggle.  The  Master  and  the 
Missus,  in  the  first  place,  had  no  business  to  marry. 
Margaret  was  a  governess,  a  rector's  daughter  with- 
out so  much  as  a  dress  allowance  of  her  own ;  Pal- 
mer was  a  barrister  who  had  not  "made  good,"  and 
did  not  seem  likely  to.  Palmer's  important  relations, 
of  whom  he  had  many,  called  him  lazy;  advised  him 
to  keep  his  nose  hard  to  the  grindstone,  and  then 
went  back  to  their  fishing  and  shooting.  Lloyd 
Palmer  sometimes  thoi^ht  they  might  be  in  the 
right;  if  it  was'  laliness  to  hate  with  a  deadly 
hatred  all  life  spent  under  dark  roofs  and  in  dingy 
offices,  and  to  long,  hopelessly  and  ceaselessly,  for 
the  outdoor  lives  of  his  more  fortunate  cousins,  then 
he  was  lazy. 

At  last,  like  a  fairy  in  a  tale,  his  godmother  died 
and  left  a  legacy.  It  was  not  much,  and  the  cousins, 
when  they  heard  about  it,  supposed  in  hortatory 
tones,  that  Lloyd  would  invest  it  carefully,  so  as  to 
add  a  hundred  a  year  or  so  to  his  small  and  uncer- 
tain gains  in  the  courts  of  law.  Instead  of  which, 
Lloyd  Palmer  married  the  girl  who  had  been  wait- 
ing for  him  long  enough  to  lose  most  of  her  girlhood, 
read  up  colonial  literature,  found  that  New  Guinea 
was  the  only  British  colony  left  where  you  could  get 
rich,  accessible  land  for  practically  nothing,  and 
went  ofi^  thither  with  his  wife  and  his  legacy,  amid  a 
chorus  of  hooting  and  catcalling  from  cousins  in  the 
shires,  aunts  in  Mayfair,  and  relatives-in-law  all 
over  the  country. 

And  they  worried  through.  They  had  fever,  got 
over  it,  had  it  again  and  learned  to  think  nothing  of 
it.  They  lived  for  a  time  on  yams  and  parrots.  They 
cleared  with  casual  cannibal  labor  paid  at  the  rate  of 
two  sticks  of  tobacco  a  week,  and  worth  about  one. 
They  themselves  planted.  They  sat  up  of  nights  in 
their  stick  and  bark  house,  deadly  tired,  to  read 
agricultural  journals  that  made  them  sick  with 
gayly  liberal  estimates  of  what  things  had  to  cost. 
Elsie  came,  and  there  was  only  a  kind  missionary 
lady  for  doctor.  The  "boys"  got  dysentery;  wild 
pigs  broke  through  the  garden  fences.  Everything 
happened  that  could  happen,  as  if  to  mark  the  dis- 
pleasure of  a  Providence  that  frowned  on  impru- 
dent marriages,  and  plantations  impiously  started 
with  a  third  the  proper  amount  of  capital.  But 
they  got  through. 

The  absurd  little  place  came  to  bearing  in  four 
years,  at  the  height  of  the  rubber  boom.  Things  im- 
proved with  a  bound.   There  was  a  full  pantry  now- 


adays, with  columns  of  high-piled  tins;  Margaret 
got  basket  furniture  up  from  Port  Moresby  by  the 
horse  and  mule  teams;  they  squeezed  out  the  price 
of  an  iron  roof  and  a  tank.  By  and  by  there  was  a 
cow;  there  was  an  ancient  horse  for  the  Missus  to 
ride  when  she  went  calling  at  the  other  plantations, 
ten  and  fifteen  miles  away.  It  was  riches.  And  the 
good  Para  trees  worked  on  and  on,  and  the  Master 
and  the  Missus  milked  out  of  them  one  thing  after 
another,  books,  and  an  acetylene  lamp  for  the  long 
tropic  evenings,  and  a  sewing  machine,  and  real 
spring  beds  instead  of  home  make-ups,  and  white 
Leghorn  fowls,  and  herds  of  ducks  and  turkeys,  and 
subscriptions  to  "Punch."  Meantime  the  garden 
patch  pelted  them  with  pineapples,  bananas,  pa- 
paws,  oranges,  citrons,  limes,  passion  fruit,  gran- 
adilla,  custard  apples,  that  cost  nothing  but  the 
begging  of  a  few  seeds  or  suckers  from  the  next 
plantation ;  and  the  boxes  of  cartridges  that  came  up 
from  Port  Moresby  found  them  in  wild  pork  and 
wallaby,  pigeon,  partridge,  and  a  hundred  unnamed 
bush  birds.  They  had  orchids  twined  over  their 
veranda  that  would  have  been  worth  thousands  in 
the  hothouses  of  an  English  ducal  palace.  The  per- 
fume of  their  lime  and  orange  flowers,  the  exquisite 
bridal  scent  of  their  papaw  bloom,  filled  the  bark- 
walled  rooms  of  the  little  house;  and  in  the  white- 
hot  hours  of  afternoon,  when  the  boys  were  eating, 
and  the  chip  of  knives  and  hoes  was  still,  the  sound 
of  their  own  river  stealing  across  the  rich  flats  of 
their  land  crept  up  the  hill  to  the  home  of  the 
Master  and  the  Missus. 

And  they  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  Margaret,  in 
the  door  of  the  rubber  dairy,  told  herself  that  day 
that  she  loved  every  bit  of  the  place,  and  was  happy. 

"Touch  wood!"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  the 
doorpost.  "But  there's  no  ill  luck  about  to-day. '  The 
air  is  full  of  happiness.  I  feel  It.  And,  oh,  we'll 
have  the  papers  to  read  to-night." 

FOR  the  tank-tank  of  pack-horse  bells,  curiously 
sweet  and  sleepy,  and  very  far  away,  was  sound- 
ing through  the  stillness  of  the  mountain  afternoon. 

"They  will  be  here  in  three  hours,"  said  the 
Missus.  It  took  three  hours  for  loaded  beasts  to  de- 
scend the  great  zigzag  that  led  down  into  the  river 
gorge  beyond  Neverinumu  plantation,  and  crawl  up 
the  corresponding  track  on  the  other  side.  But,  when 
they  were  on  the  heights  of  the  gorge,  you  could  al- 
ways hear  the  bells. 

If  you  looked  hard,  you  could  even  see  the  horses, 
as  they  came  out  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  small 
specks  of  brown  and  gray,  just  visible  for  a  minute 
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before  they  plunged  down  again  into  the  smothering 
forest  of  the  river  valley  below. 

Lloyd  Palmer  came  up  the  hill  leading  to  the 
dairy,  and  waved  gayly  to  the  Missus.  He  had  a 
neat,  whole  suit  of  khaki  on,  and  his  boots  were 
decent.    It  had  not  been  always  thus. 

"Company!"  he  shouted. 

"D'you  mean  the  pack-horse  team?"  called  Mar- 
garet in  reply.   "I  heard  it." 

"No,"  said  the  Master,  gaining  the  top  of  the  hill. 
"Only  the  Holy  Joes — well,  the  Josephs,  then,  if  you 
don't  like  the  name.  I'll  knock  off  for  the  afternoon 
and  keep  you  company.  I  like  a  missionary  who 
doesn't  mish  out  of  business  hours,  and  no  one  could 
say  the  Josephs  did." 

"Oh,  I  am  glad!"  said  Margaret.  "I  must  see 
about  the  dinner.  Finish  that  last  trough  for  me, 
like  a  dear;  they're  sure  to  kill  the  laying  hens  if  I 
don't  see —   Is  Elsie  dirty?" 

"She's  a  perfectly  healthy,  normal  child,"  replied 
the  Master,  walking  into  the  coagulating  room,  and 
taking  down  a  bottle.  "Do  you  need  any  other  an- 
swer?" 

"Yes,  she's  always  a  little  pig,"  said  Margaret 
fondly,  as  she  hurried  down  the  hill. 

"Thank  God,"  she  thought  to  herself,  "that  damask 
tablecloth  came  last  team." 

THE  mission  house  in  far  New  Guinea  is  the 
standard  of  comfort  and  style  for  its  district. 
Margaret  and  her  husband  had  been  royally  enter- 
tained at  the  Josephs'  fine  timber  and  iron  house 
across  the  range,  and  Margaret  herself  liked  the 
missionary  lady  too  much  not  to  wish  to  give  her  a 
small  friendly  set-down  with  the  new  tablecloth  and 
the  acetylene  lamp  and  other  gauds  that  had  been 
acquired  since  the  last  visit  of  the  friendly  pair.  So 
the  dinner  was  equally  a  struggle  and  a  success.  It 
turned  out  well.  No  one  could  say  that  the  mission 
fowls  were  finer  than  those  served  at  Neverinumu, 
or  the  mission  cream  richer.  The  pudding  was  a 
triumph,  and  the  coffee — native-grown — a  dream. 
Mrs.  Josephs'  company  muslin  had  not  as  much 
embroidery  on  it  as  Margaret's  (nobody  was  to 
know  that  the  latter  was  a  damaged  remnant,  skill- 
fully repaired).  Elsie  was  incredibly  clean,  and 
alarmingly  good,  and  her  mother  felt  that  the  child's 
new  birthday  locket,  nine-carat  gold,  price  all  of 
fourteen  shillings,  could  not  but  plant  the  seeds  of 
burning  envy  in  the  heart  of  the  missionary  lady — 
since  the  rival  toddler  whom  she  brought  with  her 
had  only  a  necklace  of  beads  round  its  small  white 
velvet  throat. 

The  evening,  in  short,  was  full  of  social  success, 
and  Margaret  felt  so  good-humored  that  she  made 
herself  quite  charming  to  Mr.  Josephs,  who  looked  at 
her  shyly  again  and  again,  and  felt  himself  delight- 
fully wicked  every  time  he  plucked  up  courage  to 
tell  her  that  he  loved  the  society  of  refined  ladies. 
The  day  had  gone  by  when  his  choice  of  an  adjective 
would  have  offended  Margaret. 

"The  Josephs,"  she  used  to  say  to  the  Master, 
"have  all  the  essentials  of  good  breeding;  I  never 
knew  people  with  finer  feelings." 

Bed  came  early;  the  visitors  were  tired.  The 
Missus  swelled  with  secret  pride  as  she  spread  out 
the  new,  white,  fine  mosquito  curtain  in  the  spare 


room.  It  was  really  nice  to  be  able  to  give  up  bush 
canvas.  And  the  pink  china  toilet  set  looked  posi- 
tively gorgeous.  She  hoped  no  one  had  noticed  the 
tin  jug  and  basin  in  her  own  bedroom.  It  wouldn't 
be  there  much  longer  now. 

The  sound  of  pack-horse  bells,  near,  loud,  and 
jangling,  came  through  the  scented  night  as  she 
went  to  her  own  room.  The  team  was  coming. 

"Oh  —  letters  —  parcels  —  newspapers!"  cried  the 
Missus  softly,  rushing  out  on  to  the  veranda. 
"Lloyd,  where  are  you?  Lloyd,  do  go  and  get  them." 

For  there  was  a  cut-off  by  which  you  could  pass 
on  foot,  and  so  intercept  your  team  ten  minutes  be- 
fore it  could  reach  the  house  in  its  ordinary  course. 
The  Palmers,  having  waited  three  weeks  for  letters, 
usually  found  it  impossible,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
team,  to  wait  that  additional  ten  minutes,  and  one 
or  other  almost  always  was  found  waiting  for  the 
jangling,  trampling  horses  and  their  guardian  at  the 
river  bridge  beside  the  track.  The  Master  was  al- 
ready gone;  Margaret  saw  his  white  coat  (he  wore 
one  of  evenings  now)  flitting  down  the  avenue  like  a 
night  moth  in  the  dusk. 

"Bring  them  all  up  quick;  don't  crab  them  for 
yourself,"  she  called.  The  Master  had  a  mean  habit 
of  staying  at  the  bridge  to  skim  the  cream  of  the 
correspondence,  and  even  the  necessity  of  reading 
by  a  hurricane  lamp  did  not  always  deter  him 
from  a  practice  that  Margaret  rightly  felt  to  be 
antisocial. 

The  Missus  finished  brushing  and  plaiting  her  hair, 
made  ready  for  bed,  and  got  into  a  wrapper.  Lloyd, 
if  he  were  playing  fair,  ought  to  have  been  back  by 
this  time.  He  was  obviously  not  playing  fair.  Mar- 
garet clicked  her  nails  together. 

"I  want  my  letters,"  she  said. 

It  grew  late,  but  the  Master  did  not  come  back. 
Margaret  li.stened  and  listened.  She  knew  the  team 
had  not  passed  on,  for  evei-y  now  and  then  a  faint 
tank--t(i}ik  of  bells  sounded  across  the  flat  and  up  the 
silent  hill.  She  could  hear  the  river  running  through 
the  cottonwoods  of  the  flat,  and  the  night  wind  from 
Mount  Albert  Edward  ruffii  ng  among  the  young 
Para  trees.  Flying  foxes  hummed  about  like  aero- 
planes; a  night  sound  this,  a  sound  of  silence,  like 
the  river  and  the  wind. 

Margaret's  nerves  were  giving  way.  Something 
had  happened;  she  was  sure  of  it.  If  he  did  not 
come  in  another  five  minutes.  .  .  . 

Tank-tunk-tank!  loud  and  clear,  jangling  along 
the  track  toward  the  company's  plantation — the 
team  was  off  again.    Now  he  would  come. 

A  white  moth  flitting  up  the  avenue  again — that 
was  the  Master's  coat.  A  step  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
— that  was  the  Master  himself,  walking  with  strange 
quickness,  as  men  do  not, walk  in  the 
lands  of  the  Never-Never.    A  face  in 
the  doorway.  ... 

Margaret  had  her  hands  on  his  arms 
in  an  instant,  drawing 
him  forward. 

"Massa!"   she  said, 


giving  him  the  negro  title  that  was  her  most  inti- 
mate name  for  her  husband.  "Ma.ssa,  what  is  it? 
Tell  your  own  Missus." 

She  had  drawn  him  to  a  chair.  She  had  taken  a 
bottle  of  brandy  /rom  the  medicine  chest,  and  poured 
some  of  it  into  a  bedroom  tumbler. 

"Have  that,"  she  said,  adding  water.  "I  can  see 
something's  happened.    Don't  be  afraid  to — " 

Lloyd  Palmer  bur.st  out  laughing — a  long  wild 
laugh  that  seemed  to  border  on  insanity.  Margaret 
paled;  she  thought  it  must  be  very  bad  indeed,  what- 
ever it  was.  She  remembered  the  Ma.ster's  little 
heart  weakness  that  had  saved  him  to  her  and  Elsie 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  at  home. 

"Drink  that,"  she  insisted,  trembling  for  fear  of 
what  might  have  happened,  yet  mindful  of  her  man 
first  of  all. 

PALMER  drank,  and  then  he  laughed  again  and 
looked  about  the  room.    "What  a  hole!"  he  said. 
"What  a  da.shed  squalid  hovel  to  live  in!"  His  cheeks 
grew  red;  he  got  up,  stood  with  his  hands  in  In 
pockets  and  stared  at  Margaret. 

"That  wrapper's  a  rag,"  he  said.  "A  housemaid 
wouldn't  wear  it  at  home."  He  looked  at  her  cheeks, 
darkened  by  tropical  suns,  at  her  hands,  spoiled  by 
rubber  making,  at  the  long  thin  plaits  that  hunj 
over  her  pink  cotton  robe — they  had  been  thicki 
before  she  had  had  fever.  Margaret  felt,  with  a 
sudden  cold  horror,  that  he  was  criticizing  her  as 
if  she  had  been  a  stranger.  Had  he  met  the  devil 
down  below  with  the  pack-horse  team,  and  sold  his 
soul  to  the  Powers  of  Darkness  for  some  imaginai  y 
good  or  glory?  The  Missus  felt  it  was  not  her  hus- 
band who  was  speaking  to  her — looking  at  their  room 
and  their  home. 

"Lloyd,"  she  said,  with  a  choking  fear  of  some- 
thing she  could  not  define  beginning  to  creep  up  her 
throat,  "don't  talk  so  loud — you'll  wake  the  Josephs." 

"I  don't  know  that  it  would  do  them  any  harm. 
Rank  outsiders!  Did  you  see  how  she  stuck  out  her 
little  finger  drinking  her  tea,  and  hear  him  telling 
us  the  heat  was  'something  crool?'  Mag,  we're  mad 
to  have  lived  in  this — this  sty  so  long." 

No,  he  was  not  ill.   He  was  himself — only — only — 
"Lloyd,  you'll  drive  me  mad  if  you  don't  say  what's 
the  matter,"  said  the  Missus,  drawing  away  from  him 
a  little,  and  speaking  carefully,  with  remembrance 
of  the  thin  bark  walls. 

"Well,"  said  the  Master,  setting  down  his  glass. 
"This  is  the  matter:  I  opened  the  last  newspapers 
down  at  the  bridge,  to  see  about  the  war.  And 
there  were  a  lot  of  exciting  things — Antwerp  and — 
I  can't  tell  you  now.  The  driver  and  I  got  talking. 
And  as  I  was  going  he  asked  me  if  the  Palmer  who 
was  killed  was  any  relation.  So  I  looked  up  the 
casualty  lists.    And — "      (Continued  on  page  36) 


Margaret  clenched  her  hands 
—  Who  was  dead?  "Brendan 
was  killed!  "burst  out  Palmer 
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OW  we  were  on  our  way  to  the 
great  thing — to  our  look  behind  the 
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curtain  at  the  hidden  hosts  of  sea 
power.  Of  some  eight  hundred,  tons 
burden,  our  steed  was  doing  eighteen 
knots,  which  was  a  dogtrot  for  one  of  her  speed. 

A  destroyer  is  like  an  automobile,"  said  th^  com- 
mander. "If  you  rush  her  all  the  time  she  wears 
out.    We  give  her  the  limit  only  when  necessary." 

On  the  bridge  the  zest  of  travel  on  a  dolphin  of 
steel  held  the  bridle  on  eagerness  to  reach  the  jour- 
ney's end.  We  all  like  to  see  things  well  done,  and 
here  one  had  his  first  taste  of  how  well  things  are 
done  in  the  British  navy,  which  did  not  have  to  make 
ready  for  war  after  the  war  began.  With  the  open 
eye  of  a  neutral  one  went,  and  the  experience  of 
other  navies  as  a  balance  for  his  observation;  but 
one  lost  one's  heart  to  the  British  navy  and  might  as 
well  confess  it  now.  A  six  months'  cruise  with  our 
own  battleship  fleet  was  a  proper  introduction  to  the 
experience.  Never  under  any  flag  not  my  own  di^ 
I  feel  so  much  at  home. 

After  the  arduous  monotony  of  the  trenches  and 
after  the  traffic  of  London  it  was  freedom  and  sport 
and  ecstasy  to  be  there,  with  the  rush  of  salt  air  on  the 
face !  One's  imagination  flew  here  and  there  over  the 
world  wherever  the  sea  lanes  lead.  Our  commander 
was  under  thirty  years  of  age;  and  that  destroyer 
responded  to  his  will  like  a  stringed  instrument. 
He  seemed  a  part  of  her,  her  nerves  welded  to  his. 

"Specialized  in  torpedo  work,"  he  said,  in  answer 
to  a  question.  That  is  the  way  of  the  British  navy: 
to  learn  one  thing  well  before  you  go  on  with  an- 
other. If  in  the  course  of  it  you  learn  how  to  com- 
mand, larger  responsibilities  await  you.  If  not — 
there's  retired  pay." 

Inside  a  shield  which  sheltered  them  from  the 
spray  on  the  forward  deck,  significantly  free  of 
everything  but  that  four-inch  gun,  its  crew  was  sta- 
tioned. The  commander  had  only  to  lean  over  and 
speak  through  a  tube  and  give  a  range,  and  the 
music  began.  That  tube  bifurcated  at  the  end  of  an 
ear  mask  over  a  youngster's  head;  a  youngster  who 
had  real  sailor's  smiling  blue  eyes,  like  the  com- 
mander's own.  For  hours  he  would  sit  waiting  in  the 
hope  that  game  would  be  sighted.  No  fisherman 
could  be  more  patient  or  more  cheerful. 

"Before  he  came  into  the  navy  he  was  a  chauffeur. 
He  likes  this,"  said  the  commander. 

"In  case  of  a  submarine  you  do  not  want  to  lose 
any  time;  is  that  it?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "You  never  can  tell  when  we 
might  have  a  chance  to  put  a  .shot  into  Fritz's  peri- 
scope or  ram  him — Fritz  is  our  name  for  submarines." 

Were  all  the  commanders  of  destroyers  up  to  his 
mark,  one  wondered.  How  many  more  had  the  British 
navy  caught  young  and  trained  to  .such  quickness  of 
decision  and  in  the  art  of  imparting  it  to  his  men? 

Three  hundred  revolutions!  The  destroyer  changed 
speed.   Five  hundred!    She  changed  speed  again. 

Out  of  the  mist  in  the  distance  flashed  a  white 
ribbon  knot  that  seemed  to  be  tied  to  a  destroyer's 
bow,  and  behind  it  another  destroyer,  and  still  others, 
lean,  catlike,  but  running  as  if  legless,  with  greased 
bodies  sliding  over  the  sea.    We  snapped  out  .some 
I  message  to  them  and  they  answered  before  they 
swept  out  of  sight  behind  a  headland  with  uncanny 
.ease  of  speed.    How  many  destroyers  had  England 
r  jnning  to  and  fro  in  the  North  Sea,  keen  for  the 
me  and  too  quick  at  dodging  and  too  fast  to  be  in 
/  danger  of  the  underwater  dagger  thrust  of  the 
assins  whom  they  sought?    We  know  the  figures 
in  the  naval  lists,  but  there  cannot  be  too  many. 
They  are  the  eyes  of  the  navy;  the  busy  bees  which 
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gather  the  honey  of  information  and  carry  a  sting 
in  their  torpedo  tubes. 

It  was  chilly  there  on  the  bridge,  with  the  prospect 
too  entrancing  not  to  remain  even  if  one  froze.  But 
here  stepped  in  naval  preparedness  with  thick,  short 
coats  of  llama  wool. 

"Served  out  to  all  the  men  last  winter,  when  we 
were  in  the  thick  of  it  patrolling,"  the  commander 
explained.    "You'll  not  get  cold  in  that!" 

"And  yourself?"  was  suggested  to  the  commander. 

"Oh,  it  is  not  cold  enough  for  that  in  September! 
We're  hardened  to  it.  You  come  from  the  land  and 
feel  the  change  of  air;  we  are  at  sea  all  the  time," 
he  replied.  He  was  without  even  an  overcoat;  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  held  his  footing  made  land- 
lubbers feel  their  awkwardness. 

The  Fleet  Submarine-Proof 

A JUMPY,  uncertain  tidal  sea  was  running.  Yet 
our  destroyer  glided  over  the  waves,  cut  through 
them,  played  with  them,  and  let  them  seem  to  play 
with  her,  all  the  while  laughing  at  them  with  the 
power  of  the  purring  vitals  that  drove  her  steadily  on. 

"Look  out!"  which  at  the  front  in  France  was  a 
signal  to  jump  for  a  "funk  pit."  We  ducked  as  a 
cloud  of  spray  passed  above  the  heavy  canvas  and 
clattered  like  hail  against  the  smokestack.  "There 
won't  be  any  more!"  said  the  commander.  He  was 
right.  He  knew  that  passage.  One  wondered  if  he 
did  not  know  every  gallon  of  water  in  the  North  Sea, 
which  he  had  experienced  in  all  its  moods. 

Sheltered  by  the  smokestack  on  the  main  deck, 


one  of  ou)'  party,  who  loved  not  the-  sea  for  its  own 
sake,  but  endured  it  as  a  passageway  to  the  sight 
of  the  Grand  Fleet,  had  found  warmth,  if  not  com- 
fort. Not  for  him  that  invitation  to  come  below 
given  by  the  chief  engineer,  who  rose  out  of  a  round 
hole,  wizard  of  the  mysterious  power  of  the  turbines 
which  sent  the  destroyer  marching  .so  noiselessly.  He 
was  the  one  who  transferred  the  captain's  orders 
into  that  symphony  in  mechanism.  Turn  a  lever  and 
you  had  a  dozen  more  knots;  not  with  a  leap  or  a 
jerk,  but  like  a  cat's  .sleek  stretching  of  muscles. 
Not  by  the  slightest  tremor  did  you  realize  the  ac- 


^  O          celeration;  only  by  watching  some  sta- 
i\  tionary  object  as  you  flew  past. 

Now  a  sweep  of  smooth  water  at  the 
entrance  to  a  harbor,  and  a  turn — and 
there  it  was :  the  sea  power  of  England ! 

Was  that  really  it?  That  spread  of  grayish  blue- 
green  dots  set  on  a  huge  grayish  blue-green  platter? 
One  could  not  discern  where  .ships  began  and  water 
and  sky,  which  held  them  suspended,  left  oflf.  In- 
visible fleet  it  had  been  called.  At  first  glance  it 
seemed  baffling  phantoms,  absorbing  the  tone  of  its 
background.  Admiralty  secrecy  must  be  the  result 
of  a  naval  dislike  of  publicity. 

Still  as  if  they  were  rooted,  these  leviathans! 
How  could  such  a  shy,  peaceful-looking  array  send 
out  broadsides  of  twelve  and  thirteen-five  and  fif- 
teen inch  shells?  What  a  paradise  for  a  German 
submarine!  Each  ship  seemed  an  inviting  target. 
Only  there  were  many  gates  and  doors  to  the  para- 
dise, closed  to  all  things  that  travel  on  and  under 
the  water  without  a  proper  identification.  Subma- 
rines that  had  tried  to  pick  one  of  the  locks  were 
like  the  fish  who  found  going  good  into  the  trap.  A 
submarine  had  about  the  same  chance  of  reaching 
that  anchorage  as  a  German  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Kaiser's  Death  Head  Hussars,  with  a  bomb  under  his 
arm,  of  reaching  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

And  was  this  all  of  the  greatest  naval  force  ever 
gathered  under  a  single  command,  these  two  or  three 
columns  of  ships?  But  as  the  destroyer  drew 
nearer  the  question  changed:  How  many  more?  Was 
there  no  end  to  grayish  blue-green  monsters,  in 
order  as  precise  as  the  trees  of  a  California  orchard, 
appearing  out  of  the  grayish  blue-green  background? 
First  to  claim  attention  was  the  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  her  ten  fifteen-inch  guns  on  a  platform  which 
could  travel  at  nearly  the  speed  of  the  average  rail- 
road train. 

The  contrast  of  sea  and  land  warfare  appealed  the 
more  vividly  to  one  fresh  from  the  front  in  France. 
What  infinite  labor  for  an  army  to  get  one  big  gun 
into  position !  How  heralded  the  snail-like  travels 
of  the  big  German  howitzer!  Here  was  ship  after 
ship,  whose  guns  seemed  innumerable.  One  found  it 
hard  to  realize  the  resisting  power  of  their  armor, 
painted  to  look  as  liquid  as  the  sea,  and  the  stability 
of  their  construction,  which  was  able  to  bear  the 
strain  of  firing  the  great  shells  that  traveled  twelve 
miles  to  their  target. 

Sea  Power  Is  World  Power 

SEA  power,  indeed!  And  world  power,  too,  there 
in  the  hollow  of  a  nation's  hand,  to  throw  in  what- 
ever direction  she  pleased.  If  an  American  had  a 
lump  in  his  throat  at  the  thought  of  what  it  meant, 
what  might  it  not  mean  to  an  Englishman?  Prob- 
ably the  Englishman  would  say:  "I  think  that  the 
fleet  is  all  right,  don't  you?" 

Land  power,  too!  On  the  Continent  vast  armies 
wrestled  for  some  square  miles  of  earth.  France 
has,  say,  three  million  soldiers;  Germany  five;  Aus- 
tria four — and  England  had,  perhaps,  a  hundred 
thousand  men  on  board  this  fleet  which  defended  the 
English  land  and  lands  far  oversea  without  firing 
a  shot.  One  American  regiment  of  infantry  is  more 
than  sufficient  in  numbers  to  man  a  dreadnought. 
How  precious,  then,  the  skill  of  that  crew!  Man 
power  is  as  concentrated  as  gun  power  with  a  navy. 
Ride  three  hundred  miles  in  an  automobile  along  an 
army  front,  with  glimpses  of  units  of  soldiers,  and 
you  have  seen  little  of  a  modein  army.  Here,  mov- 
ing down  the  lanes  that  separated  these  gray  fighters, 
one  could  compass  the  whole! 
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I-'our  gold  lettei's,  spelling  the  word  Lion,  awak- 
ened the  imagination  to  the  picture  of  the  Blucher 
turning  her  bottom  skyward  before  she  sank  off  the 
Dogger  Bank  under  the  fire  of  the  guns  of  the  Lion 
and  of  the  Tiger,  astern  of  her,  and  the  Princess 
Royal  and  the  Nc^v  Zealand,  of  the  latest  fashion 
in  battle-cruiser  squadrons  which  are  known  as  the 
"cat"  squadron.  This  work  brought  them  into  their 
own;  proved  how  the  British,  who  built  the  first 
dreadnought,  have  kept  a  little  ahead  of  their  rivals 
in  construction.  With  almost  the  gun  power  of 
dreadnoughts,  better  than  three  to  two  against  the 
best  battleships,  with  the  speed  of  cruisers  and  capa- 
ble of  overwhelming  cruisers,  or  of  pursuing  any 
dreadnoughts,  or  getting  out  of  range,  they  can  run 
or  strike,  as  they  please. 

Ascend  that  spotless  gangway,  so  amazingly  clean, 
as  were  the  decks  above  and  below  and  everything 
about  the  Lion  or  the  Tiger,  and  you  were  on  board 
one  of  the  few  ships  which  had  been  in  battle.  Her 
officers  and  men  knew  what  modern  naval  war  was 
like;  her  guns  had  found  the  difference  between  the 
wall  of  cloth  of  a  towed  target  and  an  enemy's  wall 
of  armor. 

In  the  battle  of  Tsushima  Strait  the  battleships 
had  fought  at  three  and  four  thousand  yards  and 
closed  into  much  shorter  range.  Since  then  we  had 
had  the  new  method  of  marksmanship.  Tsushima 
ceased  to  be  a  criterion.  The  Dogger  Bank  multi- 
plied the  range  by  five.  A  hundred  years  since  Eng- 
land, all  the  while  the  most  powerfully  armed  nation 
at  sea,  had  been  in  a  naval  war  of  the  first  magni- 
tude; and  to  the  Lion  and  the  Tiger  had  come  the 
test.  The  Germans  said  that  they  had  sunk  the 
Tiger;  but  the  Tiger  afloat  proved  a  contented  denial. 

One  could  not  fail  to  identify  among  the  group  of 
officers  on  the  quarter-deck  Vice  Admiral  Sir  David 
Beatty,  for  his  victory  had  impressed  his  features  on 
the  eye  of  all  England.  Had  his  poi-trait  not  ap- 
peared in  the  press,  one  would  have  been  inclined  to 
say  that  a  first  lieutenant  had  put  on  a  vice  admiral's 
coat  by  mistake.  He  was  about  the  age  of  the  first 
lieutenant  of  one  of  our  battleships.  Even  as  it  was, 
one  was  inclined  to  exclaim:  "There  is  some  mistake! 
You  are  too  young!"  "Who's  Who"  says  that  he 
is  all  of  forty-four  years  old  and  this  must  be 
right,  though  it  disagrees  with  his  appearance  by 
five  years.  A  vice  admiral  at  forty-four!  A  man 
who  is  a  rear  admiral  with  us  at  fifty-five  is  very  pre- 
cocious. And  all  the  men  around  him  were  young. 
The  British  navy  did  not  wait  for  war  to  teach  again 
the  lesson  of  "youth  for  action!"  They  saved  time 
by  putting  youth  in  charge  at  once. 

No  Rocking-Chairs  with  This  Job 

THEIR  simple  uniforms,  the  directness,  alertness, 
and  definiteness  of  these  officers  who  had  been 
with  a  fleet  ready  for  a  year  to  go  into  battle  on  a 
minute's  notice,  was  in  keeping  with  their  surround- 
ings of  decks  cleared  for  action  and  the  absence  of 
anything  which  did  not  suggest  that  hitting  a  target 
was  the  business  of  their  life. 

"I  had  heard  that  you  took  your  admirals  from 
the  schoolroom,"  said  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  "but  I 
begin  to  believe  that  it  is  the  nursery." 

Night  and  day  they  must  be  on  watch.  No  easy- 
chairs;  their  shop  is  their  home.  They  must  have 
the  vitality  that  endures  a  strain.  One  error  in  bat- 
tle by  anyone  might  decide  the  fate  of  the  British 
Empire. 

It  is  diflJicult  to  write  about  any  man-of-war  and 
not  be  technical;  for  everything  about  her  seems 
technical  and  mechanical  except  the  fact  that  she 
floats.  Her  officers  and  crew  are  engaged  in  work 
which  is  legerdemain  to  the  civilian. 

"Was  it  like  what  you  thought  it  would  be  after  all 
your  training  for  a  naval  action?"  one  asked. 

"Yes,  quite;  pretty  much  as  we  reasoned  it  out," 
was  the  reply.  "Indeed,  this  was  the  most  remark- 
able thing.  It  was  battle  practice — with  the  other 
fellow  shooting  at  you!" 

The  fire-control  officers,  who  were  aloft,  all  agreed 
about  one  unexpected  sensation,  which  had  not  oc- 
curred to  any  expert  scientifically  predicating  what 
action  would  be  like.  They  are  the  only  ones  who 
may  really  "see"  the  battle  in  the  full  sense. 

"When  the  shells  burst  against  the  armor,"  said 
one  of  these  officers,  "the  fragments  were  visible  as 
they  flew  about.    We  had  a  desire,  in  the  midst  of 


our  preoccupation  with  our  work,  to  reach  out  and 
catch  them.  Singular  mental  phenomenon,  wasn't  it?" 

At  eight  or  nine  thousand  yards  one  knew  that  the 
modern  battleship  could  tear  a  target  to  pieces.  But 
eighteen  thousand — was  accuracy  possible  at  that 
distance? 

"Did  one  in  five  German  shells  hit  at  that  range?" 
I  asked. 
"No!" 

Or  in  ten?  No!  In  twenty?  Still  no,  though  less 
decisively.    One  got  a  conviction,  then,  that  the  day 


of  holding  your  fire  until  you  were  close  in  enough 
for  a  large  percentage  of  hits  was  past.  Accuracy 
was  still  vital  and  decisive,  but  generic  accuracy. 
At  eighteen  thousand  yards  all  the  factors  which 
send  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
pounds  of  steel  that  long  distance  cannot  be  so 
gauged  that  each  one  will  strike  in  exactly  the  same 
line  when  ten  issue  from  the  gun  muzzles  in  a 
broadside.  But  if  one  out  of  twenty  is  on  at  eigh- 
teen thousand  yards,  it  may  mean  a  turret  out  of 
action.  Again,  four  or  five  might  hit,  or  none.  So 
no  risk  of  waiting  may  be  taken,  in  face  of  the 
danger  of  a  chance  shot  at  long  range.  It  was  a 
chance  shot  which  struck  the  Lion's  feed  tank  and 
disabled  her  and  kept  the  cat  squadron  from  doing 
to  the  other  German  cruisers  what  they  had  done 
to  the  Bliicher. 

"And  the  noise  of  it  to  you  aloft,  spotting  the 
shots?"  I  suggested.  "It  must  have  been  a  lonely 
place  in  such  a  tornado." 

"Yes.  Besides  the  crashing  blasts  from  our  own 
guns  we  had  the  screams  of  the  shells  that  went  over 
and  the  cataracts  of  water  from  those  short  sprin- 
kling the  ship  with  spray.  But  this  was  what  one 
expected.  Everything  was  wljat  one  expected,  ex- 
cept that  desire  to  catch  the  fragments.  Naturally, 
one  was  too  busy  to  think  much  of  anything  except 
the  enemy's  ships — to  learn  where  your  shells  were 
striking."  . 

"You  could  tell?" 

"Yes.  It  was  enthralling,  that  watching  the  flight 
of  our  shells  toward  their  target." 

Where  were  the  scars  from  the  wounds?  One 
looked  for  them  on  both  the  Lion  and  the  Tiger. 
That  armor  patch  on  the  sloping  top  of  a  turret 
might  have  escaped  attention  if  it  had  not  been 
pointed  out.  A  shell  struck  there  and  a  fair  blow, 
too.  And  what  happened  inside?  Was  the  turret 
gear  put  out  of  order? 

To  one  who  has  lived  in  a  wardroom  a  score  of 
questions  were  on  the  tongue's  end.  The  turret  is 
the  basket  which  holds  the  precious  eggs.  A  turret 
out  of  action  means  two  guns  out  of  action;  a 
broken  knuckle  for  the  pugilist.  Constructors  have 
racked  their  brains  over  the  subject  of  turrets  in  the 
old  contest  between  gun  power  and  protection.  Too 
much  gun  power,  too  little  armor.  Too  much  armor, 
too  little  gun  power.  Old  battleships  have  been 
pounded  with  shells  as  a  test  and  sheep  put  inside 
the  turrets  to  see  if  life  could  survive.  But  in  the 
last  analysis  results  depend  on  how  good  is  your 
armor,  how  sound  your  machinery  that  rotates  the 
turret.  British  battle  cruisers  had  a  test  of  both. 
That  shell  did  not  go  through  bodily,  only  a  fragment, 
which  killed  one  man  and  wounded  another.  The  tur- 
ret would  still  rotate;  the  other  gun  kept  in  action 
and  the  one  under  the  shell  burst  was  soon  back  in 
action.    Very  satisfactory  to  the  naval  constructors. 

Up  and  down  the  all  but  perpendicular  steel  lad- 
ders with  their  narrow  steps,  and  through  the  wind- 


ing passages  below  decks  in  those  cities  of  steel,  one 
followed  his  guide,  receiving  so  much  information 
and  so  many  impressions  that  he  was  confused  as  to 
details  between  the  two  veterans,  the  Lion,  which 
was  hit  fifteen  times,  and  the  Tiger,  which  was  hit 
eight.  Wherever  you  went  every  square  inch  of 
space  and  every  bit  of  equipment  seemed  to  serve 
some  purpose. 

A  beautiful  hit,  indeed,  was  that  into  a  small  aper- 
ture where  an  observer  looked  out  from  a  turret.  He 
was  killed  and  another  man  took  his  place.  Fresh 
armor  and  no  sign  of  where  the  shot  had  struck. 
Then  below,  into  a  compartment  between  the  side  of 
the  ship  and  the  armored  barbette  which  protects 
the  delicate  machinery  for  feeding  shells  and  powder 
from  the  magazine  deep  below  the  water  to  the  guns. 

"R  was  killed  here.  Impact  of  the  shell  pass- 
ing through  the  outer  plates  burst  it  inside;  and,  of 
course,  the  fragments  struck  harmlessly  against  the 
barbette." 

"Bang  in  the  dugout!"  one  exclaimed,  from  army 
habit. 

"Precisely!    No  harm  done  next  door." 

Trench  traverses  and  "funk-pit  shelters"  for  local- 
izing the  effects  of  shell  bursts  are  the  terrestrial 
expression  of  marine  construction  which  provides  for 
only  a  few  eggs  in  one  basket.  No  one  shell  hap- 
pened to  get  many  men  either  on  the  Lion  or  the 
Tiger.  But  the  effect  of  the  burst  was  felt  in  the 
passages,  for  the  air  pressure  is  bound  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  inclosed  spaces  which  allow  of  little  room 
for  the  expansion  of  the  gases. 

Those  Mural  Decorations 

THEN  up  more  ladders  out  of  the  electric  light  into 
the  daylight,  hugging  a  wall  of  armor  whose  thick- 
ness was  revealed  in  the  cut  made  for  the  small  door- 
way which  you  were  bidden  to  enter.  Now  you  were 
in  one  of  the  brain  centers  of  the  ship,  where  the 
action  is  directed.  Through  slits  in  that  massive 
shelter  of  the  hardest  steel  one  had  a  narrow  view. 
Above  them  on  the  white  wall  were  silhouetted  dia- 
grams of  the  different  types  of  German  ships,  which 
one  found  in  all  observing  stations.  They  were  the 
most  popular  form  of  mural  decoration  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy. 

Underneath  the  slits  was  a  literal  panoply  of  the 
brass  fittings  of  speaking  tubes  and  levers  and  push 
buttons,  which  would  have  puzzled  even  the  "Hello, 
Central"  girl.  To  look  at  them  revealed  nothing 
more  than  the  eye  saw;  nothing  more  than  the  face 
of  a  watch  reveals  of  the  character  of  its  works. 
There  was  no  telling  how  they  ran  in  duplicate 
below  the  water  line  or  under  the  protection  of 
armor  to  the  guns  and  the  engines. 

"We  got  one  in  here,  too.  It  was  a  good  one!" 
said  the  host. 

"Junk,  of  course,"  was  how  he  expressed  the  re- 
sult. Here,  too,  a  man  stepped  forward  to  take  the 
place  of  the  man  who  was  killed,  just  as  the  first 
lieutenant  takes  the  place  of  a  captain  of  infantry 
who  falls.  With  the  whole  telephone  apparatus 
blown  off  the  wall,  as  it  were,  how  did  he  com- 
municate? 

"There!"  The  host  pointed  toward  an  opening  at 
his  feet.  If  that  failed,  there  was  still  another  way. 
In  the  final  alternative,  each  turret  could  go  on 
firing  by  itself.  So  the  Germans  must  have  done 
on  the  Bliicher  and  on  the  Gneisenau  and  the 
Scharnhorst  in  their  last  ghastly  moments  of  chaos. 

"If  this  is  carried  away  and  then  that  is,  why, 
then  we  have — "  as  one  had  often  heard  officers  say 
on  board  our  own  ships.  But  that  was  hypothesis. 
Here  was  demonstration,  which  made  a  glimpse  of 
the  Lion  and  the  Tiger  so  interesting.  The  Lion 
had  had  a  narrow  escape  from  going  down  after 
being  hit  in  the  feed  tank;  but  once  in  dry  dock,  all 
her  damaged  parts  had  been  renewed.  Particularly 
it  required  imagination  to  realize  that  this  tower 
had  ever  been  struck;  visually,  more  convincing  was 
a  plate  elsewhere  which  had  been  left  unpainted, 
showing  a  spatter  of  dents  from  shell  fragments. 

"We  thought  that  we  ought  to  have  something  to 
prove  that  we  had  been  in  battle,"  said  the  host.  "I 
think  I've  shown  all  the  hits.   There  were  not  many." 

Having  seen  the  results  of  German  gunfire,  we 
were  next  to  see  the  methods  of  British  gunfire; 
something  of  the  guns  and  the  men  who  did  things 
to  the  Germans.  (Continued  on  page  28) 
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WE  HAD  a  baby  born,  and  when  he 
was  old  enough  to  almost  wiggle 
out  of  his  baby  carriage  the  wife  asks 
me  if  I  didn't  think  it  was  time  to 
consider  seriously  the  future  of  my 
growing  family.    Well,  she  pretty  generally  told  me 
hat  I  ought  to  do,  and  Wheezer  Mills  and  Scoot 
■hulte  had  been  writing  to  me  to  come  on  South 
and  share  what  looked  like  a  good  prospect  to  them 
in  the  wrecking  line. 

I  went  South,  and  even  after  I'd  inspected  what 
they'd  picked  up  for  a  bargain  I  didn't  reproach 
them;  for,  after  all,  what's  an  old  wrecking  tug  be- 
side two  old  friends?  The  Weepinc/  Annie  was  her 
name,  and  she  had  her  virtues,  but  not  the  kind  to 
take  to  sea  with  you. 

We  had  great  hopes  that  fall  of  what  we  would  do 
in  the  Annie.  But  luck  was  against  us.  It  turned 
out  a  clear,  mild  winter,  with  wrecks  infrequent;  so 
coming  on  to  spring  we  swapped  the  Annie  for  a 
self-propelling  steam  lighter  with  a  pile-driving  at- 
tachment on  the  for'ard  end,  called  the  Hapjiy  Day. 

We  warned  the  new  owner  of  the  Annie  to  keep 
a  sharp  eye  out  for  her  little  tricks,  but  he  was  a 
wise  one  and  we  were  only  a  bunch  of  young  fellows 
that  maybe  were  willing  to  hustle,  but  in  his  eyes 
didn't  know  much.  The  new  owner  only  waved  his 
hand  and  said:  "You  boys  watch  out  for  the  Happy 
and  I  will  for  the  Annie." 

We  already  guessed  the  Happy  Day  must  have  had 
her  secret  faults,  but  also  we  knew  that  if  the  Annie 
hadn't  sunk  under  us  four  or  five  times  while  we 
had  her  it  was  owing  to  Scoot  and  his  Leakitis.  The 
first  time  we  ever  saw  any  of  it  was  one  morning  in 
;  pudding  dish  on  the  galley  table  while  Scoot  was 
/one  up  the  street  to  get  some  bacon  to  go  with 
L'gs  for  breakfast. 

Whee7.€r  noticed  it  before  I  did,  and  we  thought  it 
'.as  some  new  kind  of  a  breakfast  food,  especially 
vhen  a  note  alongside  it  in  Scoot's  writing  said: 
To  be  tried  with  one  part  milk."  We  gave  it  two 
parts  milk — we  had  milk  aplenty — and  sprinkled  a 
little  sugar  over  it.  Scoot's  idea  was  to  calk  it  into 
any  open  seam  and  let  the  water  coming  in  swell  it 
up.  Aft*!r  it  swelled  up  it  would  harden  till  it  was 
like  concrete.  But  that  wasn't  explained  to  us  till 
later.   It  had  reached  the  swelling-up  stage  with  us 
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when  Scoot  came  back  with  the  bacon  for  breakfast. 
"Heaven's  greatest  gift  to  sufferin'  man — stomach 
pumps!"  said  Wheezer  when  we  were  safe  over  it. 

But  the  chap  that  took  over  the  Annie  didn't  have 
any  Scoot  Schulte  for  a  partner.  About  a  week  after 
he  got  her  from  us  he  went  down  to  the  dock  one 
morning  to  go  aboard,  but  he  didn't  see  her  any- 
wheres. "I  told  'em  to  have  her  here,  six  sharp!"  he 
howls;  "and  here  it's  half  past  and  no  sign  of  her." 
But  the  An7iie  was  there  all  the  time,  only  she  was 
resting  on  bottom  with  only  the  top  of  her  smoke- 
stack sticking  up,  and.  he  didn't  know  it  was  her 
smokestack.  While  her  crew  was  sleeping  she'd 
been  sinking.  The  men  in  the  top  bunks  got  out  al- 
most in  comfort,  but  the  chaps  in  the  lower  bunks 
were  breathing  more  water  than  air  when  they  woke 
up;  there  was  nobody  drowned  though.  It  seems  the 
Leakitis  stuff  had  to  be  reapplied  about  once  a  month 
or  it  would  soften  up  and  float  away,  but  Scoot  didn't 
tell  him  that. 

We  expected  to  do  great  things  with  the  Happy 
Day  in  the  lighterage  business;  but  there  wasn't  any 
lighterage  business  to  do  after  we  took  the  Happy 
Day  over.  After  one  month  of  it,  with  nothing  but 
overhead  charges,  we  were  ready  to  quit.  I  told 
Wheezer  and  Scoot  to  sell  her  for  anything  they 
could  get  and  send  me  my  share.  I  was  going  North. 
I'd  never  let  on  in  my  letters  to  my  wife  but  what 
the  prospects  were  fine,  and  she'd  been  writing  me 
of  an  option  she'd  got  on  a  nice  little  single  house 
with  a  sun  parlor  that  would  be  great  for  the  baby 
to  play  in,  and  I  saw  where  it  was  up  to  me  to  get 
back  to  some  regular  work.  Besides,  I'd  been  seven 
months  away  and  I  wanted  to  see  for  myself  if  the 
baby  was  actually  walking. 

To  save  borrowing  money  for  my  passage  North, 
I  shipped  for  deck  hand  on  an  oil  ship.  I  wanted  to 
ship  for  seaman,  but  I  heard  the  skipper  say  to  a 
man  ahead  of  me:  "I  got  all  the  seamen  I  need. 
What  I  want  is  a  couple  of  men  to  swab  decks  and 
look  after  paint  and  brass  work  and  .so  on — deck 
hands—" 


He  looked  pretty  sharp  at  me  when 
I  stepped  up. 

"My  last  job,"  I  said  before  he  could 
get  started,  "was  rustling  freight  on  a 
harbor  lighter,"  and  I  pointed  out  the 
Happy  Day  to  him  across  the  harbor.  "Oh,"  he  said, 
"that's  all  right.  Sign  here."  So  I  signed  there,  for 
deck  hand  on  the  oil  ship  Yucatan,  Clarence  Jud- 
kins  master. 

Bayport  wasn't  a  regular  oil  port,  but  a  half  dozen 
trainloads  of  oil  had  been  dumped  in  there  to  head 
off  some  of  our  warships  on  some  maneuvering  cruise 
and  hadn't  headed  'em  off;  so  now  it  was  to  be  trans- 
shipped North.  After  I'd  signed  on  I  came  down 
aboard  the  Happy  Day  to  get  my  dunnage. 

"Judkins — Clarence  Judkins,  did  you  say,  is  the 
name  o'  the  skipper  o'  that  oil  tanker  you're  goin' 
on!"  asks  Wheezer.  "A  well-set-up,  handsome-lookin' 
guy,  the  kind  to  ketch  a  lady's  eye  an'  lookin'  like  he 
believed  in  ketchin'  'em,  an'  a  noily  black  piece  o' 
whisker  under  his  ears?  Yes?  Then,"  says  Wheezer, 
lemma  tell  you  about  that  lad— Slick  Clarence." 

WHEEZER  generally  had  the  asthma,  but  the  mild 
winter  of  the  South  had  cleaned  out  his  speaking 
tubes,  so  that  at  this  time  he  could  talk  fluently. 
"Judkins  used  to  go  master  o'  big  steam  yachts,  but 
the  last  time  I  seen  him  I  was  workin'  for  a  ship- 
buildin'  concern  on  the  Delaware,  'n'  we  was  buildin' 
a  big  steam  yacht  that  Judkins  was  superintendin' 
the  buildin'  of  for  a  mult-eye  millionaire.  'Anything 
Captain  Judkins  wants  let  him  have:  anything  he 
wants — anything  and  everything,'  says  the  million- 
aire, who  had  plenty  o'  money  an'  was  a  good  sport. 
I'd  like  to  been  workin'  for  him  myself. 

"When  Clarence'd  get  a  little  wine  in— he  never 
touched  no  beer  nor  cheap  stuff — he  used  to  like  to 
have  people  listen  to  him  talk,"  goes  on  Wheezer. 
"  'D'y's'pose  I'm  goin'  to  be  standin'  around  'n| 
lookin'  on  at  those  rich  loafers  havin'  everythin^' 
good  in  life  an'  me  pikin'  along  on  a  hundred  an' 
seventy-five  a  month?  Not  much!'  says  Clarence. 
'Imagine  a  man  o'  my  class  havin'  to  stand  to  atten- 
tion to  a  gangway  when  some  o'  those  fat-waisted 
mushrooms  an'  their  families  come  puffin'  over  the 
side!  Look  at  me,  that's  got  more  brains  'n'  looks, 
more  class  to  mc,  than  any  owner  ever  I  sailed  out 
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with — yeh,  four  times  as 
much  as  most  of  'em. 
An'  some  of  'em — why, 
I  wouldn't  use  some  of 
'om  to  swab  the  decks  o' 
their  own  yachts!  Well, 
I  might  of  their  own 
yachts,'  Clarence  adds 
after  a  while,  'but  not  o' 
no  yacht  o'  mine  if  I 
owned  one.  An'  maybe  I 
will  be  ownin'  one  afore 
long,'  he  says. 

"An'  he  did.  Outer  the 
extra  stuff  he  ordered 
for  the  big  steam  yacht 
he  built  a  little  steam 
yacht  for  himself  'n' 
sold  her  to  a  party  never 
asked  him  how  he  come 
to  be  gettin'  so  fine  a 
bargain  for  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  So  there's 
Slick  Clarence  Judkins," 
winds  up  Wheezer.  "An' 
will  youse  tell  me  what 
he's  doin'  master  of  a 
noil  tanker  at  a  hundred 
an'  fifty  a  month?" 

I  couldn't  tell  him. 
But  it  was  time  to  show 
up  aboard  the  oil  ship, 
and  I  did;  and  we  lay  in 
the  harbor  for  two  days, 
and  when  we  did  put  out, 
it  was  in  weather  that 
any  longshoreman  could 
have  told  was  going  to  be 
thick  even  if  'twouldn't 

be  rough  outside.  About  forty  miles  outside  to  the 
east'ard  of  Bayport  is  Horseshoe  Shoal.  In  thick 
weather  inbound  vessels  once  in  a  while  went  enough 
out  of  their  reckoning  to  fetch  up  there;  but  any- 
thing outbound  generally  gave  it  a  wide  berth,  be- 
cause there  was  no  need  to  be  cutting  close  to  it. 
It  was  a  long  sand  spit  shoaling  up  so  easy  that  in 
smooth  weather  a  deep-draft  ship  could  slide  up  on  it 
while  she  was  yet  a  long  way  from  where  any  surf 
showed  on  it. 

In  less  than  four  hours  out  of  Bayport  the  Yuca- 
tan's bow  fetches  up  nice  and  easy  on  Horseshoe 
and  stays  there.  It  was  thick  by  now,  with  no  sea  to 


Wheezer  wanted  to  climb  the  hammn  liuisi.    Scout  slack  out  his  head  to  make  sure  we  weren  'I  washed  off 


speak  of ;  but  there  was  a  long  swell  and  we  were 
deep  loaded,  which  meant  that  we  were  almost  down 
to  our  main  deck,  and  we  carried  an  open  rail  amid- 
ships, which  meant  that  when  a  swell  heaved  up 
against  our  side  it  didn't  have  to  roll  very  high  to 
roll  aboard,  and  after  rolling  aboard  it  just  natuially 
kept  on  rolling  across  our  deck  and  over  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  like  seeing  surf  breaking  over  a 
rock  in  the  ocean ;  and  to  men  not  used  to  a  deep- 
loaded  oil  ship,  and  not  knowing  too  much  of  the 
sea  anyway,  it  wasn't  hard  to  understand  why  they 
might  think  they  were  in  great  danger.  Anyway, 
the  seamen  or  deck  hands  or  seagoing  laborers — 


whatever  It  was  they 
shipped  for — soon  began 
to  pick  out  safe,  high 
spots  and  to  cling  tight 
to  them. 

Any  shipmaster  that 
wanted  to  could,  of 
course,  have  stopped  all 
that  with  ten  words;  but 
says  Captain  Clarence, 
waving  his  hand  and 
singing  out  from  the 
bridge:  "Have  no  fear, 
my  lads.  Trust  to  me. 
I  will  bring  you  safe  out 
of  this."  Which  was  a 
new  one,  he  being,  ac- 
cording to  Wheezer's  ac- 
count of  him,  more  often 
given  to  damning  their 
hides  and  blue  lights  and 
in  other  little  ways  put- 
ting the  fear  of  the 
bridge  into  the  deck  of 
what  ships  he'd  ever 
been  master  of.  "Have 
no  fear,  my  men,  I'll 
guard  your  lives,"  says 
Captain  Clarence.  And 
it  sounded  fine,  only  a 
couple  of  wrecking  tugs 
would  have  walked  her 
off,  and  certainly  her 
own  engines  ought  to 
have  backed  her  off,  if 
he'd  only  stop  making 
speeches  and  try  them. 

But  Wheezer  never 
said  that  Captain  Clar- 
ence was  any  fool,  and  he  probably  knew  what  he 
was  doing  every  minute.  He  went  for'ard  now  and 
hove  the  lead  a  few  times,  and  then  hove  it  aft,  and 
then  came  back  to  the  bridge  looking  more  solemn 
than  before;  and,  looking  up  at  him,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  most  of  the  crew  thought  if  they  didn't 
get  off  that  ship,  and  in  a  hurry,  they  were  gone. 

"But  fear  not,"'  says  Judkins;  "we  shall  yet 
escape  from  this  peril,"  and  blows  a  distress  signal, 
and  right  away  comes  an  answer;  and  in  about  a 
minute  and  a  half,  from  almost  under  our  stei-n, 
comes  a  tugboat,  the  Niobe,  with  "Parson"  Davies 
skipper  of  her.  {Continued  on  page  33) 


IF  YOU'D  hit  him  in  the  head  with 
a  brick  [continues  Molly]  Babbitts  i 
said  he  couldn't  have  been  more 
knocked  out.    He  had  sense  enough 
to  smother  the  exclamation  that 
nearly  burst  from  him,  but  he  did 
square  round  in  his  chair  and  look 
aghast  at  O'Malley.    That  old  bird 
never  gave  a  sign  that  he'd  got  a  blow  in  the  solar 
plexus.    For  all  anyone  could  guess  by  his  face  it 
was  just  what  he'd  expected  to  hear. 

"You  were  in  Harland's  pay,"  he  murmured,  nod- 
ding his  head. 

"I  was  in  Harland's  pay  from  the  first  of  De- 
cember to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  that  time  he  gave 
mo  eight  hundred  dollars." 

O'Malley,  slouching  comfortably  against  his  chair 
back,  drooped  his  head  toward  his  shoulder  and  said: 
'  Suppose  you  tell  us  the  whole  thing — straight 
from  the  start.   It'll  be  easier  that  way." 

"Any  way  you  want  it,"  said  Ford.  "It's  all  the 
same  to  me.  I  first  met  Harland  in  the  elevator 
some  time  in  the  end  of  November.  Seeing  me  every 
day  he  spoke  to  me  casually  and  civilly,  as  one  man 
does  to  another.  There  was  nothing  more  than  that 
till  Johnston  Barker  began  coming  to  the  Azalea 
Woods  Estates;  then,  bit  by  bit,  Harland  grew  more 
friendly.  I'll  admit  I  was  flattered;  a  chap  in  my 
position  doesn't  usually  get  more  than  a  passing  nod 
from  a  man  in  his.  As  he  warmed  up  toward  me, 
feeling  his  way  with  questions,  I  began  to  get  a  line 
on  what  he  was  after — he  wanted  a  tab  kept  on 
Barker." 

"Jealous?"  O'Malley  suggested. 
"Desperately  jealous.  As  soon  as  the  thing  opened 
up  before  me  I  saw  how  matters  stood.  He  was 
secretly  crazy  about  Miss  Whitehall  and  was  easy 
until  Barker  cut  in,  then  he  got  alarmed.  Barker 
was  a  bigger  man  than  he,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it  that  she  liked  Barker.  When  he  realized 
that  he  put  it  up  to  me  straight.  He'd  sized  me  up 
pretty  thoroughly  by  that  time  and  knew  that  I'd — 
what's  the  use  of  mincing  matters? — do  his  dirty 
work  for  him." 

O'Malley  inclined  his  head  as  if  he  was  too  polite 
to  contradict. 
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Chapter  Seven — Molly  the  Traitor 


"He  offered  me  good  money  and  all  I  had  to  do 
was  to  watch  her  and  Barker  and  report  what  I 
heard  or  saw.  It  was  a  cinch — I  was  on  the  spot,  the 
only  other  person  in  the  office "a  fool  of  a  sten- 
ographer, a  girl  who  hardly  counted." 

"What  was  the  result  of  your — er — investiga- 
tions?" 

"That  Barker  was  in  love  with  her  too.  He  came 
often  on  a  flimsy  excuse  that  he  wanted  to  build  a 
house  in  the  tract.  She  was  friendly  at  first,  then 
for  a  while  very  cold  and  haughty — as  if  they  might 
have  had  a  quarrel.  Then  they  seemed  to  make  that 
up  and  get  as  thick  as  thieves." 

"Did  she  seem  to  care  for  Harland?" 

"Not  exactly — anyway  not  the  way  he  did  for  her. 
She  was  always  awfully  nice  to  him — the  few  times 
he  came  into  the  office — gentle  and  sweet,  but  not 
the  way  she  was  with  Barker.  She  was  two  differ- 
ent women  to  them — with  Harland  a  sort  of  affable, 
gracious  winner,  but  with  Barker  a  girl  with  a  man 
she's  fond  of,  natural,  glad  to  see  him,  no  society 
stunts. 

"A  little  before  Christmas  I  caught  on  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  receiving  letters  from  Barker,  and  Har- 
land offered  me  extra  money  if  I'd  get  their  con- 
tents. This  wasn't  so  easy.  Generally  she  took  them 
away  with  her,  but  twice  she  left  them  on  her  desk. 
All  I  had  to  do  then  was  to  stay  overtime  and  when 
she  was  gone  copy  them.  That  way  I  got  on  to 
something  that  fazed  us  both — she  and  Barker 
were  up  to  some  scheme." 

O'Malley  moved  .slightly  in  his  chair. 

"Scheme?"  he  said.  "What  do  you  mean  by  scheme?" 

"Something  they  were  planning  to  do.  After 
Christmas  every  time  he'd  come  they'd  go  into  the 
private  office  and  talk  there  so  low  you  couldn't 
catch  a  word.  And  the  letters  were  all  about  it, 
but  we  couldn't  get  a  line  on  what  it  was.    I'll  show 


them  to  you  and  you'll  see  for  your- 
self. It  got  Harland  wild,  for 
though  they  weren't  exactly  love  let- 
ters, they  showed  that  she  and  Bar- 
ker were  close  knit  on  some  secret 
enterprise." 

"Did  you  continue  this  work  till 
the  day  of  the  suicide?" 
"I  did — to  the  night — to  the  time  it  happened. 
Harland  was  getting  more  and  more  worked  up.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  the  Barker- Whitehall 
business  or  his  own  financial  worries,  but  I  could 
see  he  was  holding  the  lid  on  with  difficulty.  That 
day,  January  15,  as  you  may  remember,  he  was  in 
her  office  and  had  a  talk  with  her.  As  he  went  out  I 
saw  that  he  looked  cheered  up,  brisk  and  confident. 
Of  course  I've  no  idea  Nvhat  she  said  to  him,  but 
knowing  the  state  he  was  in,  I'll  swear  it  was  some- 
thing that  gave  him  hope.  Yet  a  few  hours  after 
that  he  killed  himself. 

"Seeing  him  so  heartened  up  and  being  curious 
myself,  I  decided  to  stay  that  evening  and  do  a  lit- 
tle quiet  snooping  among  her  papers.  But  she  nearly 
blocked  that  game.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
between  half  past  five  and  six,  leaving  me  to  close 
up.  That  night  she  didn't  do  it,  but  hung  about  in 
the  office,  and  after  watching  her  for  a  few  minutes 
I  saw  that  she  was  on  the  jump — moving  about, 
going  from  one  desk  to  the  other,  glancing  at  the 
clock.  Her  manner  made  me  certain  that  something 
was  up — it  was  possible  it  had  to  do  with  the  scheme 
she  and  Barker  were  hatching.  I  got  the  idea  that 
I'd  go  and  come  back  after  a  while,  on  the  chance 
of  stumbling  on  something  that  would  be  useful  to 
my  employer.  I  left  her  there  and  after  loafing 
round  for  about  half  an  hour  returned.  The  office 
was  dark  and  she'd  gone.  I  lit  up  and  looked  over 
her  desk  in  the  exhibit  room  and  a  table  in  my  room 
where  she  kept  some  papers,  but  found  nothing. 
Then  I  thought  I'd  take  a  look  into  the  private 
office,  but  that  door  was  locked." 

"Ah,  locked,"  said  O'Malley,  calm  as  a  summer 
sea.   "Was  that  her  custom?" 

"Not  as  far  as  I  knew.  I'd  never  found  it  locked 
before.  It  gave  me  an  uneasy  feeling,  for  I  thought 
she  might  have  suspected  what  I  was  doing  and 
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turned  the  key  against  any  invasion  of  her  particu- 
lar sanctum.  She  was  no  fool  and  might  have  caught 
on.  So  I  fixed  up  the  papers  as  I  found  them  and  left 
the  office.  I've  always  supposed  the  poor  chap  was  up 
that  side  corridor  as  I  stood  there  waiting  for  the  car." 

Babbitts  bent  over  his  notebook  scribbling — he  had 
to  hide  his  face.  He  told  me  he  thought  the  expres- 
sion on  it  of  stunned,  crestfallen  blankness  would 
have  given  him  away  to  an  idiot.  Waiting  with  their 
ears  stretched  to  hear  a  confession  of  murder — and 
this  was  what  they  got!  And  the  man  wasn't  lying; 
every  word  he'd  said  tallied  with  the  facts  we'd  been 
worming  and  diggring  to  find.  He  couldn't  possibly 
have  known  murder  had  been  discovered — he  hadn't 
any  suspicion  a  murder  had  been  committed.  The 
great  revelation  that  was  to  have  broken  on  the 
public  with  an  explosion  like  a  dynamite  bomb — was 
that  Tony  Ford  was  Harland's  paid  spy! 

Ford  turned  to  Babbitts  and  asked  him  to  get  some 
letters  off  the  table  and  then  went  on  to  O'Malley. 

They  were  the  thi-ee  letters  Babbitts  had  taken 
after  the  attack,  copies  of  which  at  that  moment 
were  lying  in  O'Malley's  pocket. 

IT  WAS  not  till  they  were  out  on  the  hospital  steps 
that  they  dared  to  speak.  O'Malley's  face  was  a 
study,  his  mouth  drooped  dowTi  to  his  chin  and  his  eyes 
dismal  and  despairing  like  he'd  come  from  a  tragedy. 
"Well!"  he  said,  "what  do  you  make  of  that?" 
"Zero!" 

"Not  a  thing  to  do  with  it;  hasn't  a  suspicion  of 
it,  no  more  involved  in  it  than  that  sparrow  there," 
he  pointed  to  a  sparrow  that  had  lit  on  the  step  near 
by.  "I've  had  setbacks  in  my  profession  before — but 
this!"  he  stopped,  stuck  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  stared  blankly  at  the  sparrow. 

"Well,  if  it  lets  him  out,"  said  Babbitts,  "it  tightens 
the  cords  round  the  other  two." 

"It  does,  my  son."  O'Malley  roused  up  and'came 
out  of  his  depression.  "Instead  of  a  brain  and  a 
pair  of  hands  as  we've  called  it,  it  was  a  brain  and 
one  hand — the  smart  hand,  the  right.  That  was  the 
woman." 

He  turned  and  began  to  descend  the  steps,  taking 
Babbitts  by  the  arm  to  draw  him  closer  and  speak- 
ing low.  "Do  you  see  how  it  went?  They  were  in  the 
private  office  when  Ford  came  back,  she  and  Barker 
and  the  dead  man.  When  they  heard  him  come  they 
switched  off  the  light  and  locked  the  door — and, 
great  Scott!  can  you  imagine  how  they  felt?  Shut 
in  there  in  the  dark  with  their  victim,  not  knowing 
who  Ford  could  be  or  what  he  was  doing,  listening 
to  him  rummaging  round,  his  steps  coming  nearer, 
his  hand  on  the  door  knob!  I'm  too  familiar  with 
murder  to  see  any  terrors  in  it — but  that  situation! 
I've  never  known  the  beat  of  it  in  all  my  experience. 
Then  when  Ford  goes,  on  his  very  heels — over  and 
out  with  the  thing  they'd  killed.  And  both  of  them 
back  there  again,  or  maybe  stealing  to  the  front 
windows  and  taking  a  look  down  at  the  crowd  below." 


"lichen  did  they  dincover  it?  "  she  said  in  a  low  voice 


I  heard  all  this  late  that  night  from  Babbitts. 
But  there  was  more  to  it  than  I've  told  in  the 
last  chapter,  for  aftoi-  they  left  the  hospital 
O'Malley  and  Bai)hitts  went  to  the  Whitney 
office  and  had  a  seance  with  the  old  man  and 
Mr.  George. 

Though  Ford  had  disappointed  them,  his 
story  had  made  the  way  cleai-  for  a  decisive 
move.  This  was  decided  upon  then  and  there. 
On  Monday  morning  they  would  ask  Miss 
Whitehall  to  come  to  Whitney  &  Whitney's 
and  subject  her  to  a  real  examination.  If  she 
maintained  her  pose  of  ignorance,  they  would 
suddenly  face  her  with  their  complete  infor- 
mation. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  I'll  not  forget  it 
in  a  hurry.  Many  a  high-pressure  day  I've 
had  in  my  twenty-five  years,  but  none  that  had 
anything  over  that  one.  It  was  gi-ay  and  over- 
cast, clouds  low  down  over  the  roofs  which 
stretched  away  in  a  gray  huddle  of  flat  tops 
and  slanting  mansards  and  chimneys  and 
clotheslines.  Babbitts  spent  the  morning  on 
the  davenport,  looking  like  a  boat  floating 
through  a  sea  of  newspapers.  I  couldn't  settle 
down  to  anything,  thinking  of  what  was  going 
to  happen  the  next  morning,  thinking  of  that 
girl,  that  beautiful  girl,  with  her  soul  stained 
with  crime,  and  wondering  if  she  could  feel 
the  shadow  that  was  falling  across  her. 

After  lunch  Himself  went  out  saying  he'd  ■ 
take  a  shot  at  finding  Freddy  Jasper  and  go- 
ing with  him  up  to  Yonkers  where  there'd 
been  some  Anarchist  row.  He  was  restless 
too.  If  things  turned  out  right,  he'd  get  his 
big  story  at  last — and  what  a  story  it  would 
be!  He'd  get  a  raise  for  certain,  and  as  he 
kissed  me  good-by  he  said  he'd  give  me  the  two 
glass  lamps  and  a  new  set  of  furs — anything  I 
wanted  short  of  sable  or  ermine. 

In  the  afternoon  lola  dropped  in  all  dolled  up  and 
decked  with  a  permanent  smile,  for  she'd  landed  her 
new  job  and  liked  it  fine.  As  she  prattled  away  she 
let  drop  something  that  caught  my  ear,  and  lucky  it 
was  as  you'll  see  presently.  On  her  way  over  she'd 
met  Delia,  the  Whitehalls'  maid,  who  told  her  the 
ladies  were  going  to  move  back  to  the  Azalea  Woods 
Estates,  where  some  one  had  given  them  a  cottage. 
Delia  had  just  been  to  see  them  and  found  that  Mrs. 
Whitehall  had  already  gone,  and  Miss  Whitehall 
was  packing  up  to  follow  on  Monday  afternoon. 

AT  SIX  lola  left,  having  a  date  for  supper,  and  a 
-  little  after  that  I  had  a  call  from  Babbitts,  saying 
he  and  Freddy  Jasper  had  found  the  Anarchist 
business  more  important  than  they  expected  and  he 
wouldn't  be  home  till  all  hours. 

It  was  near  eleven  and  me  thinking  of  bed  when 
there  was  a  ring  at  the  bell.  That's  pretty  late  for 
callers,  even  in  a  newspaper  man's  flat,  and  I  jumped 
up  and  ran  into  the  hall.  After 
I'd  jammed  the  push  button  I 
opened  the  door,  spying  out  for 
the  head  coming  up  the  stairs. 
It  came — a  derby  hat  and  a  pair 
of  broad  shoulders,  and  then  Jack 
Reddy's  face,  raised  to  mine, 
grave  and  fr-owning. 

"Hello,  Molly,"  he  said.  "It's 
late,  but  I  couldn't  tied  any  of 
the  others,  so  I  came  to  you." 

If  he  hadn't  seen  anyone,  he 
didn't  know  what  had  transpired. 
The  thought  made  me  bubble  up 
with  eagerness  to  tell  him  the 
new  developments.  That  was  the 
reason,  I  guess;  I  didn't  notice 
how  serious  he  was,  not  a  smile  of 
greeting,  not  a  handshake.  He 
didn't  even  take  off  his  coat,  but 
throwing  his  hat  on  to  one  of  the 
hall  pegs,  said : 

"I've  only  just  got  in  from 
Buffalo.  I  phoned  to  the  Whitney 
house  from  the  Grand  Central, 
but  they're  both  out  of  town,  not 
to  be  back  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  O'Malley's  away  too. 
Do  you  know  how  Ford  is?" 

"You  bet  I  do.    He's  sat  up, 
taken  nourishment,  and  talked." 
"Talked?  Have  they  seen  him?" 
"They  have,"  I  turned  away 
and  moved  up  the  hall.  "Come 
right  in  and  I'll  tell  you." 

I  went  into  the  dining  room 
where  the  drop-light  hung  bright 
over  the  table,  and  was  going  on 
to  the  parlor  when  I  heard  his 
voice,  loud  and  commanding,  be- 
hind me. 

"What's  he  said?" 
I  whisked  round,  and  there  he 
was  standing  by  the  table,  his 
eyes  fixed  hard  and  almost  fierce 
on  me. 


She  seemed  turned  to  stone 


"All  right."  I 
dropped  down  in- 
to Babbitts's  chair 
and  motioned  him 
to  mine.  "Sit 
down  there.  It's 
a  long  story  and 
I  can't  tell  it  to 
you  if  you  stand 
in  front  of  me 
like  Patience  on 
a  monument." 

He  took  the 
chair  and  putting 
his  elbows  on  the 
table,  raised  his 
hands,  clasped 
together,  and 
leaned  his  mouth 
on  them.  The 
light  fell  full  on 
his  face,  and  over 
those  clasped 
hands  his  eyes 
stared  at  me  so 
fixed  and  steady 
they  looked  the 
eyes  of  an  image. 
I  don't  think 
while  I  told  him 
he  ever  batted  a 
lid,  and  I  know  he 
never  said  a  word. 

"So  you  see,"  I 
said,  when  I  was 
through,  "Ford's 
as  much  out  of  it 
as  you  are." 

Without  moving  his  hands  he  asked:  "What  do 
they  think?" 

"Why,  what  do  you  suppose  they  think?  Instead 
of  there  being  three  of  them  in  it  there  were  two." 

"They  think  she  and  Barker  did  it?" 

"Of  course.  They've  worked  it  out  this  way" — 
I  leaned  over  the  table,  my  voice  low,  giving  him  the 
details  of  their  new  theory.  As  I  told  it  there  was 
something  terrible  in  those  eyes.  All  the  kindness 
went  out  of  them  and  a  fire  came  in  its  place  till 
they  looked  like  crystals  with  a  flame  behind  them. 

When  I  finished  he  spoke,  and  this  time  his  voice 
sounded  different,  hoarse  and  muffled. 

"Have  they  made  any  plan?  Decided  on  their  next 
step?" 

"They've  got  it  all  arranged."  And  I  went  on  about 
the  interview  that  was  planned  for  the  next  morning. 
"With  her  thinking  herself  safe  the  way  she  does, 
they're  sure  they  can  give  her  such  a  jolt  she'll 
lose  her  nerve  and  tell." 

He  gave  an  exclamation,  not  words,  just  a  choked, 
fierce  sound,  and,  dropping  his  hands  on  the  table, 
burst  out  like  a  volcano: 

"The  dogs — the  devils!  Dragging  her  down  there 
to  terrify  a  lie  out  of  her!" 

He  leaped  to  his  feet,  sending  the  chair  crashing 
down  on  the  floor.  I  fell  back  where  I  sat,  paralyzed 
not  only  by  his  words  but  at  the  sight  of  him. 

"Haven't  you,"  he  said,  "a  woman,  any  heart  in 
you?  Are  you,  that  I've  always  thought  all  kind- 
ness and  generosity,  willing  to  hound  an  innocent 
girl  to  her  ruin?" 

He  grabbed  the  back  of  a  chair  near  him  and 
leaned  over  it  glaring  at  me,  shaking,  gasping,  and 
the  color  of  ashes. 

"But — but,"  I  faltered,  "she's  done  it." 

"She  hasn't,"  he  shouted.  "You're  all  fools,  im- 
beciles, mad.    It's  a  lie — an  infamous,  brutal  lie!" 

TTE  DROPPED  the  chair  and  turned  away,  begin- 
-^-L  ning  to  pace  up  and  down,  his  hands  clenched, 
raging  to  himself.  The  room  was  full  of  the  sound 
of  his  breathing,  as  if  some  great  throbbing  piece  of 
machinery  was  inside  him. 

And  I — there  in  my  seat,  fallen  limp  against  the 
back — saw  it  all!  What  a  fool  I'd  been — what  an 
idiot!  He  with  his  empty  heart  and  that  beautiful 
girl — the  girl  that  any  man  might  have  loved,  and 
how  much  more  Jack  Reddy,  knowing  her  poor  and 
lonesome  and  believing  her  innocent  and  persecuted. 
I  felt  as  if  the  skies  had  fallen  on  me.  My  hero — 
that  I'd  never  found  a  woman  good  enough  for — in 
love  with  a  murderess! 

He  stopped  in  his  pacing  and  tried  to  get  a  grip 
on  himself,  tried  to  speak  quietly  with  his  voice  gone 
to  a  husky  murmur.  "To-morrow,  do  you  say?  To- 
morrow they're  going  to  do  this  damnable  thing?" 

"To-morrow  at  ten  in  Mr.  Whitney's  office,"  I  an- 
swered, weak  and  trembling. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  on  the  ground,  his 
brows  drawn  low  over  his  eyes,  the  bones  of  his  jaw 
showing  set  under  the  flesh.  A  deadly  fear  seized 
me — a  fear  that  followed  on  a  flash  of  understanding. 
I  got  up — I  guess  as  white  as  he  was — and  went  over 
to  him. 

"Jack,"  I  said.  "You  can't  do  anything.  Every- 
thing's against  her.  There's  not  a  point  that  doesn't 
show  she's  guilty."  {Continued  on  payc  31) 
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Lending  to  Ourselves 

IF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  understood  in- 
vestment in  foreign  government  bonds  as  the  people  of  Euro- 
pean countries  understand  the  subject,  an  Anglo-French  loan  of 
$1,000,000,000  would  have  been  taken  by  this  country  in  twenty- 
four  hours  on  a  41/0         cent  basis. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  great  loan  appears  to  us  to  be 
that  it  is  in  reality  a  loan  to  the  American  people.  It  is  an  accom- 
modation to  the  British  and  French  nations  for  our  own  present 
and  ultimate  benefit.  This  country  is  for  the  time  the  market  for 
the  world.  To  us  must  come  the  other  nations  for  supplies  of  every 
sort.  The  merchant  would  not  be  thought  forehanded  who  would 
deny  credit  to  a  solvent  customer  who  found  it  inconvenient  to 
pay  cash.  Credit  to  countries  like  England  and  France  is  better 
than  cash.  It  is  cash  plus  interest,  plus  a  continuance  of  trade  on 
a  large  scale.  Without  it  there  must  inevitably  be  a  falling  off  in 
the  demand  abroad  for  American  products.  A  man  who  is  obliged 
to  pay  in  coin  for  everything  he  wants  will  have  to  want  less.  A 
nation  is  similarly  placed.  It  will  eat  less  bread  and  meat,  it  will  buy 
less  cotton  and  steel.  It  must  deny  itself.  It  will  spend  cautiously 
from  day  to  day.  What  were  necessities  once  will  become  luxuries. 
So  it  is  sound  business  for  the  merchant,  nation,  or  individual  to  en- 
courage demand  by  a  wise  use  of  credits  to  customers  who  are  sure 
to  pay.  The  money  derived  from  this  loan  will  be  all  spent  in  this 
country.  It  will  pay  for  the  wheat,  corn,  meat,  steel,  cotton,  and  all 
the  hundreds  of  other  products  which  this  peculiarly  favored  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  people  raises  or  manufactures,  and  which  less 
fortunate  nations  are  unable  to  raise  or  manufacture  for  themselves. 
It  will  maintain  the  stability  of  our  markets.  It  will  keep  our  cus- 
tomers. It  will  establish  our  trade  on  a  better  basis  than  it  has  ever 
enjoyed.  It  will  find  its  way,  every  dollar  of  it,  into  the  pockets  of 
the  American  farmer,  planter,  manufacturer,  or  merchant.  That, 
and  no  sentimentality  or  partisanship,  is  the  reason  why  it  has  in- 
terested business  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  no  part  of 
the  country  will  fail  to  derive  benefit  from  it. 

Whether  our  notoriously  absent-minded  bankers  have  struck  a 
good  bargain  for  this  country  or  not  it  would  hardly  be  seemly  for 
us  to  say.  But  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  American 
financiers  appear  to  regard  the  results  of  the  negotiations  with  a 
degree  of  complacency  which  is  not  general  in  London.  That  is  evi- 
dence enough  for  the  plain  but  canny  individual  who  is  known  as 
the  "man  in  the  street,"  but  it  was  left  for  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  to 
tell  the  American  farmer  and  the  public  generally  the  truth  about 
this  loan.  A  few  years  ago  no  one  would  have  dreamed  that  this 
country  would  ever  enjoy  the  privilege  of  lending  money  to  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  at  nearly  6  per  cent.  The  security  is 
a  promise  to  pay  by  45,000,000  people  who  have  never  been  known 
to  fail  to  pay  and  who  could  only  fail  to  pay  if  they  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  nation.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  argue  that  the  loan  will  re- 
enforce  the  position  of  the  United  States  as  the  financial  center  of 
the  world  or  to  discuss  the  intricacies  of  foreign  exchange.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  undertaking  relieves  a  situation  which  seri- 
ously threatened  the  material  prosperity  of  this  country.  It  had 
already  become  inconvenient.  It  might  have  become  dangerous. 
Moreover,  this  should  be  said  to  the  leaders  of  the  futile  agitation 
against  this  sensible,  hard-headed  enterprise  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  American  people.  The  war  cannot  last  forever.  There  must  be  » 
an  end  to  this  fury.  We  believe  that,  regardless  of  self-interest, 
every  American  hopes  and  prays  for  an  early  cessation  of  the  hor- 
ror. When  peace  is  declared  we  expect  to  be  still  in  the  position 
of  the  friendly  merchant  and  banker.  We  will  undoubtedly  be  called 
upon  to  give  the  principal  aid  in  building  up  again  the  broken  in- 
dustries and  commerce  of  the  older  countries.  This  is  a  contingency 
present  in  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  men.  When  the  necessity 
arrives  the  loan  to  England  and  France  will  be  no  inconvenient 
precedent  for  the  third  of  our  great  European  customers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  Germany  had  managed  to  retain  her  position  on 
the  seas  and  had  continued  to  trade  with  us,  in  all  probability  she 
would  have  sought  in  this  country  a  credit  similar  to  the  one  now 
extended  to  the  western  Allies. 

The  Woman-Suffrage  Question 

SECRETARY  OF  WAR  LINDLEY  M.  GARRISON  is  able,  ex- 
perienced, and  naturally  conservative  in  temperament.  His 
recent  statement  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  is  a  notable  triumph 


for  that  cause  and  his  reasons  are  worth  noting  because  they  are 
the  irreducible  minimum  of  practical  argument.  When  we  have 
put  aside  the  considerations  of  right  and  justice  the  expediency  of 
the  argument  remains  as  he  states  it,  and  it  is  decisive : 

If  you  refrain  from  giving  the  ballot  to  women,  you  will  always  have  a 
very  large  part  of  your  population  convinced  that  the  State  is  losing  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  great  results  which  would  come  from  permitting  them 
to  participate  in  elections. 

By  giving  them  the  ballot  we  give  them  the  opportunity  of  producing 
these  reforms;  and  if  they  do  so,  it  certainly  will  be  a  matter  for  great  con- 
gratulation upon  all  sides. 

If  they  do  not  do  so,  and  if  on  the  whole  it  turns  out  that  the  ballot  in 
the  hands  of  men  produces  just  about  the  same  results  as  when  women  also 
participate,  no  harm  will  have  come  from  it,  and  a  great  subject  which  is  now 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  people  from  other  vital  public  questions  will 
have  been  removed  from  the  arena  of  discussion. 

The  business  of  government  is  to  get  things  done  on  the  best 
possible  basis  of  popular  participation.  In  our  time  that  means 
women  voting. 

An  Ancient  Sport 

POKING  FUN  at  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  has  no  novelty. 
Back  in  1850  a  clergyman  thought  it  smart  to  announce  a  suf- 
frage meeting  by  saying :  "To-night,  at  the  Town  Hall,  a  hen  will 
attempt  to  crow."  Yet  even  in  those  days  the  favoring  current 
had  set  in.   Here  is  a  bit  showing  how  Wendell  Phillips  felt: 

When  Phillips  met  Theodore  Parker  after  returning  from  the  Women's 
Rights  Convention,  the  clergyman  said  to  him: 

"Wendell,  why  do  you  make  a  fool  of  yourself?" 

"Theodore,"  was  the  reply,  "this  is  the  greatest  question  of  the  ages;  you 
ought  to  understand  it." 

Wendell  Phillips  was  willing  to  be  laughed  at  for  the  sake  of 
his  convictions.  Will  men  in  the  future  swing  into  line  for  woman 
suffrage  to  avoid  being  laughed  at? 

The  Bacon's  the  Thing! 

THE  FRANKEST — and  rawest — expression  of  pork-barrel  senti- 
ment we  have  heard  in  a  long  time  is  this  from  the  Key  West 
(Fla.)  "Journal": 

If  you  employed  a  man  at  a  salary  of  $7,500  a  year  and  allowed  him  an 
expense  account  in  addition,  you'd  expect  that  man  to  produce  results,  wouldn't 
you?  Florida  is  going  to  employ  a  man  to  represent  her  in  the  United  States 
Senate  next  year.    Let's  employ  a  man  that  can  "produce." 

A  patriotic  citizen  of  Florida  whose  indignation  was  aroused  by  the 
paragraph  asks  this  pointed  question : 

With  a  constituency  that  openly  and  shamelessly  gives  notice  that  he  is 
to  be  employed  to  "produce,"  what  do  you  think  will  be  the  character  of  the 
services  performed  by  a  Senator  elected  with  this  understanding? 

He  will  do  exactly  what  such  people  as  the  editor  of  the  "Journal" 
want  him  to  do.  He  will  bring  home  all  the  "bacon"  he  can.  With 
his  eyes  closed  and  his  nose  clasped  tightly  between  two  fingers 
he  will  vote  for  the  off-color  projects  of  other  members  of  Con- 
gress in  order  to  get  all  the  cash  he  can  for  dams  in  Florida  creeks 
and  post-oflRce  buildings  in  Florida  villages. 

And  It  Don't  Sound  Like  Baseball,  It  Don't 

FROM  a  World  Series  prediction  in  a  Boston  paper: 
And  if  the  breaks  can  be  forced,  Boston  will  have  by  far  the  long  end  of 
things.    Crowds  moie  than  double  as  large  as  the  Philadelphia  throngs  will 
howl  and  encourage  the  Carrigans  here  in  Boston. 

Yes,  indeed.  But  at  least  reporters  m.ore  than  double  as  gram- 
matical as  the  ones  in  Boston  covered  the  games  for  the  Phila- 
delphia papers. 

A  Course  in  College  Life 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY  is  requiring  all  her  freshmen  this  yeaF 
to  take  a  course  in  "The  Aims  and  Meaning  of  College  Life." 
She  has  been  in  the  university  business  for  151  years ;  so,  if  experi- 
ence counts  for  much,  the  course  ought  to  embody  some  practical 
hints.  But  is  a  century  and  a  half  long  enough  to  uncover  the 
truth?  We  wonder.  Probably  no  two  pedagogues  would  teach 
that  course  the  same  way.  Any  good  professor  can  preach  little 
daily  sermons  on  college  life,  but  to  make  a  science  of  that  life's 
aims  and  meanings  is  another  matter.  We  should  like  to  see 
Henry  Seidel  Canby  of  Yale  or  Robert  Wenley  of  Michigan 
or  Dean  Briggs  of  Harvard  take  a  whack  at  the  job,  but  something 
tells  us  that  even  they  would  never  agree  upon  what  are,  say, 
the  ten  most  vital  principles.   When  Woodrow  Wilson  was  presi- 
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dent  of  Princeton  he  was  once  quoted  as  declaring  that  the  most 
important  part  of  college  life  was  the  time  from  the  last  class  on  one 
day  to  the  first  on  the  next.  Is  this  a  fact  or  merely  an  epigram? 
Abe  Martin  observes  that  most  of  the  studyin'  is  done  after  a  feller 
gets  out  of  college.   Is  this,  too,  only  a  half  truth  ? 

Ancora  Imparo 

WE  OURSELVES  have  never  been  able  to  answer  such  perplex- 
ing questions.  Sometimes  we  think  we  got  something  besides 
discipline  from  our  textbooks  and  lectures;  then  again  we  some- 
times suspect  that  all  we  found  out 
was  where  to  look  for  things  that 
we  didn't  learn.  We  escaped  for 
four  years  from  the  folks  at  home 
and  got  a  chance  to  breathe.  Some 
of  us  gained  self-reliance.  In  spare 
time  a  good  many  of  the  boys  devel- 
oped personality  —  became  a  little 
more  like  themselves.  At  college 
each  man  had  to  run  his  own  race. 
We  came  from  assorted  places  on 
the  map  and  from  a  variety  of 
castes;  and,  mingling  in  our  world- 
in-miniature,  we  experimented  a 
while  at  chemistry,  engineering, 
editing,  politics,  loafing,  and  what- 
ever else  was  our  bent.  We  made 
teams  and  friends  and  enemies, 
read  some  books,  argued  and  theo- 
rized, fell  in  love.  Then  some  of 
us  got  diplomas  and  such  like,  and 
some  of  us  didn't;  till  time  rang 
down  the  curtain  on  our  college 
Its  aims  and  meaning  we 
know  then  and  don't  know 
Maybe  we  never  shall. 


life. 

didn't 

now. 


The  Sun  Dial 


LATELY  we  have  been  reading 
J  with  more  or  less  regularity 
"The  Sun  Dial,"  signed  by  Don 
Marquis,  in  the  New  York  "Eve- 
ning Sun."  It  has  the  air  of  being 
written  largely  by  Mr.  Marquis, 

and  the  more  we  have  read  it  the  more  we  have  found  ourselves 
liking  him.  Heretofore  we  shared  the  popular  idea  that  one  fairly 
good  item  justifies  a  whole  column  of  truck,  but  Mr.  Marquis  has 
been  spoiling  us.  The  other  night,  for  instance,  we  struck  five 
varied  items  in  "The  Sun  Dial,"  all  good  enough  to  quote,  and 
three  of  them  short  enough.   Near  the  top  we  read  that: 

Harry  Thaw's  auto  trip  across  the  continent  should  make  him  brown  as  a  nut. 
Amidships  we  came  upon  this  bit  of  philosophic  verse : 

Is  there  aught  upon  the  earth 

Really  worth  the  sighing  for? 

The  trying  for,  the  crying  for? 
Pleasure  goes  and  so  does  mirth, 

Laughter  leaves  and  so  does  song — 

Nothing  pleasant  lingers  long — 
What  is  there  upon  the  earth 

But  to  suffer  and  be  strong? 

At  the  very  end  was  this : 

Miss  May  Irwin  wants  the  Administration  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Laughter.  The  idea  is  interesting  as  suggesting  a  possible  use  for 
JosEPHUs  Daniels. 

We  call  that  pretty  able  work,  especially  for  a  man  who  does  it 
every  day.  That's  why  we're  looking  forward  to  enjoying  that  book 
of  Mr.  Marquis's  verse  which  the  Harpers  have  just  got  out — 
"Dreams  and  Dust." 

Isn't  It  Libelous? 

GOVERNOR  MAJOR  has  named  Champ  Clark  as  "the  greatest 
living  Mi.Hsourian,"  and  the  Emporia  (Kas.)  "Gazette"  (Bill 
White's  paper)  heads  the  news: 

GREATEST  LIVING  PUKE 
"Piker"  would  really  have  been  bad  enough,  say  we. 


When  Good  Fellows  Get  Together 

THE  BEST  SHORT  STORY  which  we  find  in  any  of  the 
monthly  magazines  for  October  is  published  in  '"The  Cen- 
tury." Stacy  Aumonier  is  the  author,  and  he  has  given  his 
slice  of  life  the  sardonic  title  of  "The  Friends."  But  what 
friends!  One  was  an  agent  for  wire  mattresses;  the  other  was 
in  the  brass-bed  department  of  a  large  store.  Business  friends, 
you  say?  Perhaps.  But  their  chief  link  was —  However,  let 
the  author  state  it: 

They  drifted  together  across  the  miasms  of  commercial  London,  and  founded 

a  deep  and  lasting  friendship  that  found 
its  chief  expression  in   the  clinking 
glasses  in 


Cartoon  Drawn  by  Walter  J.  Enright 


the 


m 
saloon. 


There 


of 
is. 


Uncle  Sam:  You  want  more  credit,  gentlemen? 
Very  well.    Your  credit  is  good 


alas!  no  doubt  that  the  most  absorbing 
interest  of  both  was  the  consumption  of 
liquid  refreshment. 

And  yet  they  thought  they  were 
real  friends,  and  the  world  thought 
so  too,  and  looked  upon  them  com- 
placently and  cordially,  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  the  brass-bed 
man,  in  regaling  his  crony  and 
himself,  spent  as  many  shillings 
each  day  as  he  gave  his  wife  for  the 
household  expenses  of  their  family 
of  five  for  a  week.  Through  sick- 
ness and  health  the  two  were  in- 
separably devoted — as  long  as  there 
was  a  whisky  and  soda  in  reach. 
And  in  all  the  literature  of  alcohol 
(Zola  or  anywhere  else)  we  recall 
nothing  more  pathetic  than  their 
fruitless  eflforts  to  establish  some 
sort  of  communion  of  the  spirit 
after  one  of  them  had  got  on  the 
water  wagon  under  the  doctor's 
orders.  The  end?  Did  they  eventu- 
ally quarrel?  No  such  luck:  in 
death,  as  in  life,  booze  bound  them 
together.  One  left  his  wife  without 
a  penny;  the  other — the  chap  with 
five  children  —  left  $20!  Not  an 
agreeable  tale,  particularly  to  any 
man  who  uses  booze  to  grease  the 
wheels  of  his  day's  business.  But 
very  sincere,  very  vital — all  the  more  so  in  that,  without  preach- 
ing, it  shows  life  as  it  often  is. 


The  Fairer  Side  of  It 

»Y  THE  TIME  THIS  IS  PRINTED  about  one-sixth  of  our  entire 
population  will  have  looked  around  the  California  expositions 
and  found  them  very  good.  The  Sunday  supplements  have  shown 
their  towers  and  gardens  and  endless  other  wonders  to  the  stay- 
at-homes  ;  but  have  either  the  visitors  or  the  absentees  seen  Cali- 
fornia? That  commonwealth  is  not  composed  of  tourist  routes, 
bungalows,  and  real-estate  agents.  You  ought  to  get  out  on  some 
hilly  byroad  between  vineyards  where  the  evening  air  is  heavy  with 
the  smell  of  grapes  and  the  sun  is  setting  in  glory  behind  the  Coast 
Range.  Or  go  sit  on  the  pier  at  Antioch  in  the  tule  country  by  the 
brown  San  Joaquin  River  and  have  some  old  earringed  Greek 
fisherman  tell  you  how  best  to  cook  fish  with  olive  oil.  In  the  flat 
and  fertile  fields  of  the  Sacramento  the  sun  will  blister  your  back 
in  harvest  time  through  two  flannel  shirts,  but  there  isn't  a  colder 
wind  anywhere  than  blows  across  the  high  dour  cattle  lands  about 
Mount  Shasta.  There  are  folks  worth  knowing  in  all  those  trim  little 
villages,  whether  the  shade  trees  are  pine,  eucalyptus,  or  palm,  or 
just  oil  derricks.  People  live  and  like  it  in  California,  and  that  is 
the  chief  industry  of  the  State,  though  other  things  get  more  adver- 
tising. The  electrical  engineers  have  done  wonders  at  the  exposi- 
tions, but  what  are  all  their  lighting  effects  compared  to  the  velvet 
splendor  of  a  clear  California  night?  Stars  like  the  magic  of  a 
poet's  dream  and  a  wind  that  is  the  marching  song  of  the  spheres, 
and  about  you  a  rich,  deep-hearted  land  that  rivets  the  love  of 
those  it  claims — that  is  the  true  California;  but  no  one  ever  saw 
it  indoors  or  under  lights  or  from  the  windows  of  a  limited  train. 


Oct.  23 
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Farm  Children's  Little  Siberias 


BY  HERBERT  QUICK 


A  truck  gardener's  boy  hauling  in  the  hoes  and  rakes 


WHAT  shall  we  say  of  child  labor  on  the 
farm?  We  all — no,  not  all,  for  some  are 
young  and  do  not  read  the  American  stories  of 
yore — but  many  of  us  remember  the  grim  tra- 
dition of  the  "bound  boy"  who  as  a  serf  worked 
from  sun  to  sun  on  the  old  New  England  or 
New  York  farm.  And  when  the  story  developed 
to  the  point  at  which  the  bound  boy  was  free 
and  twenty-one,  and  fared  forth  into  the  world 
with  twelve  dollars  in  his  pocket,  two  shirts  and 
a  suit  of  "humspun,"  carrying  with  him  the 
hate  of  the  farmer  /or  whom  he  had  slaved 
since  his  last  parent  died,  and  the  promise  of 
Mehetabel,  his  niece,  or  granddaughter  to  be  his 
bride  when  he  had  made  for  her  a  home  in  the 
woods  or  on  the  prairies,  our  unsophisticated 
hearts  of  the  era  of  the  seventies  beat  high,  and 
our  eyes  moistened.  There  are  few  bound  boys 
to-day,  but  child  labor  on  the  farm  is  still  a 
problem.  In  the  truck-garden  regions  of  any  of 
our  great  cities,  or  in  the  Western  beet  fields, 
one  may  see  little  children  working  with  the 
grown-ups  in  a  serfdom  which  forces  them  to 
bow  down  in  constant  and  grinding  service  to 
the  green  things  that  make  for  the  relishes, 
the  ornamentations,  the  salads,  and  the  savory 
side  dishes  of  our  tables.  The  ragged  children 
who  can  just  wield  the  rake  or  hoe,  those  still 
smaller  who  may  pull  the  weeds,  the  little  boys 
whose  slender  strength  just  suffices  to  bear  the 
heavy  watering  pot,  or  give  those  timely 
touches  with  the  hoe  which  assures  us  our 
morning  cantaloupe — they  need  the  solicitous, 
watchful  care  of  society  quite  as  much  as  do 
the  children  of  the  slums. 

The  little  boy  bending  under  the  weight  of  the 
heavy  bag  is  a  figure  as  significant  as  Millet's 


"Man  with  the  Hoe"  of  whom  Markham  has 
sung  in  lines  of  deathless  grimness: 

Slave  of  the  ivheel  of  labor,  what  to  him 
Are  Plato  and  the  swing  of  Pleiades? 
What  the  long  reaches  of  the  peaks  of  song, 
The  rift  of  dawn,  the  reddening  of  tlie  rose? 

And  yet,  in  hop  field  or  vineyard  or  beet 
field,  the  rose  reddens  before  his  eyes  and  the 
rift  of  dawn  marks  for  him  the  call  to  un- 
lovely toil.  These  are  nothing  to  him  precisely, 
because  he  is  given  no  chance  at  Plato  and  the 
swing  of  Pleiades  through  the  long  reaches  of 
the  peaks  of  song.  The  laboring  child  on  a 
farm  may  live  a  life  absolutely  worse  than 
that  of  the  child  of  the  slums.  In  many  com- 
munities he  actually  does.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  is  there  more  sordid  vice,  lower  stand- 
ards, greater  depravity  than  is  found  in  the 
lost  and  neglected  farming  community.  The 
little  child  caught  in  the  blight  and  murrain 
of  such  farm  life  is  not  only  condemned  to  hard 
labor  for  life,  but  to  confinement  in  a  little 
Siberia  of  his  own. 

And  yet  the  farm  is  the  place  where  child 
labor  should  be,  and  often  is,  at  once  educative, 
alluring,  and  economically  useful.  If  the  lo.'jt 
community  of  rural  dwellers  is  the  most  hope- 
less of  all,  the  farming  neighborhood  which  has 
found  itself  and  uses  farm  life  as  an  educa- 
tional plant  through  which  the  children  in  the 
right  sort  of  rural  schools  get  an  education 
out  of  life  is  the  most  hopeful.  In  speaking  of 
rural  life,  one  may  paraphrase  the  words  of 
Merlin  to  Vivien  concerning  v/omen :  City  ex- 
istences differ  at  most  as  heaven  and  earth,  but 
farm  life  worst  and  best  as  heaven  and  hell. 


Carrying  irrigation  wafer  to  the  thirsty  cabbage  patch 


mmmmmmfftmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm. 
Too  small  to  handle  the  plow,  but  big  enough  to  drive  the  horse  for  the  man 
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The  Ruin  of  War— West  and  East 


LIVING  AMONG  THE  DEAD.  Germans  in  a  chalk  mine  in  Alsace-Lorraine  which  serves  as  both  a  redoubt  and  a  cemetery.  In  the  last  few  days  the  French  artillery  attacks  in  this 
region  have  been  almost  as  fierce  as  in  Champagne  and  the  Lens  district.  The  dead  from  the  field  are  brought  in  through  underground  passageways  and  buried  in  the  lower  level- 
Beyond  the  officer  in  the  center  a  soldier  is  digging  a  grave  for  dead  comrades.  Helmets  and  crosses  mark  the  resting  places  of  those  already  interred.  Bombproofs  and  wire  entangle- 
ments are  seen  in  the  background,  and  an  officer's  headquarters  at  the  extreme  right.    The  officer  cannot  look  through  his  door  or  window  without  seeing  the  graves  of  the  slain 


IN  VON  HINDENBL'RG'S  PATH  TO  VILNA.  Peasants  back  at  the  ruins  of  their  homes  near  Kovno,  in  northwestern  Poland,  ready  to  begin  all  over  again.  After  the  retreating  Rus- 
sians had  carried  away  all  the  food  supidies  and  German  guns  had  destroyed  the  buildings,  these  noncombatants  were  left  with  only  the  clothes  they  wore.  And  the  same  story  might 
be  told  of  millions  of  unfortunates  in  Poland,  Galicia,  Belgium,  and  northern  France.    It  will  take  half  a  century  for  the  devastated  territory  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  war 
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Y  SAX  ROHMER 
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DASH  it  all,  Petrie!"  cried 
Smith,   "this   is   most  an- 
noying!" 

The  bell  was  ringing  furi- 
ously, although  midnight  was 
long  past.  Who  could  my  late 
visitor  be?  Almost  certainly 
this  ringing  portended  an 
urgent  case.  In  other  words,  I 
was  not  fated  to  take  part  in 
what  I  anticipated  would  prove 
to  be  the  closing  scene  of  the 
Fu-Manchu  drama. 

"Everyone  is  in  bed,"  I  said 
r-uefully,  "and  how  can  I  pos- 
sibly see  a  patient — in  this  cos- 
tume?" 

Smith  and  I  were  both 
arrayed  in  rough  tweeds,  and, 
anticipating  the  labors  before 

us,  had  dispensed  with  collars  |  ^^^m  //^/ 
and  wore  soft  mufflers.  It  was 
hard  to  be  called  upon  to  face  a 
professional  interview  dressed 
thus,  and  having  a  big  tweed  cap 
pulled  down  over  my  eyes. 

Across  the  writing  table  we 
confronted  each  other  in  dis- 
mayed silence,  while  below  the 
bell  sent  up  its  ceaseless  clangor. 

"It  has  to  be  done,  Smith,"  I 
said  regretfully.  "Almost  cer- 
tainly it  means  a  journey  and 
probably  an  absence  of  some 
hours." 

I  threw  my  cap  upon  the 
table,  turned  up  my  coat  to 
hide  the  absence  of  a  collar,  and 
started  for  the  door.  My  last 
sight  of  Smith  showed  him 
standing  looking  after  me,  tugging  at  the  lobe  of  his 
ear  and  clicking  his  teeth  together  with  suppressed 
irritability.  I  stumbled  down  the  dark  stairs,  along 
the  hall,  and  opened  the  front  door.  Vaguely  visible 
in  the  light  of  a  street  lamp,  which  stood  at  no  great 
distance  away,  I  saw  a  slender  man  of  medium 
height  confronting  me.  From  the  shadowed  face  two 
large  and  luminous  eyes  looked  out  into  mine.  My 
visitor,  who,  despite  the  warmth  of  the  evening,  wore 
a  heavy  greatcoat,  was  an  Oriental ! 

I  drew  back  apprehensively;  then: 

"Ah,  Dr.  Petrie!"  he  said  in  a  softly  musical  voice 
which  made  me  start  again,  "to  God  be  all  praise 
that  I  have  found  you!" 

Some  emotion,  which  at  present  I  could  not  define, 
was  stirring  within  me.  Where  had  I  seen  this 
graceful  Eastern  youth  before?  Where  had  I  heard 
that  soft  voice? 

"Do  you  wish  to  see  me  professionally?"  I  asked — 
yet  even  as  I  put  the  question  I  seemed  to  know  it 
unnecessary. 

"So  you  know  me  no  more?"  said  the  stranger, 
and  his  teeth  gleamed  in  a  slight  smile. 

HEAVENS!  I  knew  now  what  had  struck  that 
vibrant  chord  within  me!  The  voice,  though  in- 
finitely deeper,  yet  had  an  unmistakable  resemblance 
to  the  dulcet  tones  of  Karamaneh — of  Karamaneh, 
the  slave  of  Fu-Manchu,  the  girl  whose  eyes  haunted 
my  dreams,  whose  beauty  had  done  much  to  em- 
bitter my  years. 

The  Oriental  youth  stepped  forward  with  out- 
stretched hand. 

"So  you  know  me  no  more?"  he  repeated.  "But 
I  know  you,  and  give  praise  to  Allah  that  I  have 
found  you!" 

I  stepped  back,  pressed  the  electric  switch,  and 
turned  with  leaping  heart  to  look  into  the  face  of 
my  visitor.  It  was  a  face  of  the  purest  Greek  beauty, 
a  face  that  might  have  served  as  a  model  for  Praxit- 
eles; the  skin  had  a  golden  pallor,  which,  with  the 
crisp  black  hair  and  magnetic  yet  velvety  eyes,  sug- 
gested to  my  fancy  that  this  was  the  young  Antinous 
risen  from  the  Nile,  whose  wraith  now  appeared  to 
me  out  of  the  night.  I  stifled  a  cry  of  surprise,  not 
unmingled  with  gladness. 

It  was  Aziz,  the  brother  of  Karamaneh ! 

Never  could  the  entrance  of  a  figure  upon  the 
stage  of  a  drama  have  been  more  dramatic  than 
the  coming  of  Aziz  upon  this  night  of  all  nights. 
I  seized  the  outstretched  hand  and  drew  him  for- 
ward, then  reclosed  the  door  and  stood  before  him 
a  moment  in  doubt. 

A  vaguely  troubled  look  momentarily  crossed  the 


handsome  face;  with  the  Oriental's  unerring  instinct 
he  had  detected  the  reserve  of  my  greeting.  Yet, 
when  I  thought  of  the  treachery  of  Karamaneh, 
when  I  remembered  how  she,  whom  we  had  be- 
friended, whom  we  had  rescued  from  the  house  of 
Fu-Manchu,  now  had  turned,  like  the  beautiful  viper 
that  she  was,  to  strike  at  the  hand  that  caressed  her; 
when  I  thought  how  to-night  we  were  set  upon  raid- 
ing the  place  where  the  evil  Chinese  doctor  lurked 
in  hiding,  were  set  upon  the  arrest  of  that  malig- 
nant genius  and  of  all  his  creatures,  Karamaneh 
among  them,  is  it  strange  that  I  hesitated? 

SO,  AVOIDING  the  gaze  of  the  lad,  I  took  his 
arm,  and  in  silence  we  two  ascended  the  stairs 
and  entered  my  study,  where  Nayland  Smith  stood 
bolt  upright  beside  the  table,  his  steely  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  face  of  the  new  arrival. 

No  look  of  recognition  crossed  the  bronzed  fea- 
tures, and  Aziz,  who  had  started  forward  with  out- 
stretched hands,  fell  back  a  step  and  looked  pathet- 
ically from  me  to  Nayland  Smith  and  from  the  grim 
commissioner  back  again  to  me.  The  appeal  in  the 
velvet  eyes  was  more  than  I  could  tolerate,  unmoved. 
"Smith,"  I  said  shortly,  "you  remember  Aziz?" 
Not  a  muscle  visibly  moved  in  Smith's  face  as  he 
snapped  back:  "I  remember  him  perfectly." 

"He  has  come,  I  think,  to  seek  our  assistance." 
"Yes,  yes!"  cried  Aziz,  laying  his  hand  upon  my 
arm  with  a  gesture  painfully  reminiscent  of  Kara- 
maneh ;  "I  came  only  to-night  to  London.  Oh,  my  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  searched  and  searched  and  searched 
until  I  am  weary.  Often  I  have  wished  to  die.  And 
then  at  last  I  come  to  Rangoon — " 

"To  Rangoon!"  snapped  Smith,  still  with  the  gray 
eyes  fixed  almost  fiercely  upon  the  lad's  face. 

"To  Rangoon — yes;  and  there  I  hear  news  at  last. 
I  hear  that  you  have  seen  her — have  seen  Kara- 
maneh— that  you  are  back  in  London."  He  was  not 
entirely  at  home  with  his  English.  "I  knew  then 
that  she  must  be  here  too.  I  ask  them  everywhere, 
and  they  answer  'yes.'  Oh,  Smith  Pasha!" — he 
stepped  forward  and  impulsively  seized  both  Smith's 
hands— "you  know  where  she  is — take  me  to  her!" 

Smith's  face  was  a  study  in  perplexity  now.  In  the 
past  we  had  befriended  the  young  Aziz,  and  it  wa? 
hard  to  look  upon  him  in  the  light  of  an  enemy.  Yet 
had  we  not  equally  befriended  his  sister? — and  she — 
At  last  Smith  glanced  across  at  me  where  I  stood 
just  within  the  doorway. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it,  Petrie?"  he  said  harshly. 
"Personally  I  take  it  to  mean  that  our  plans  have 
leaked  out."  He  sprang  suddenly  back  from  Aziz, 
and  I  saw  his  glance  traveling  rapidly  over  the  slight 
figure  as  if  in  quest  of  concealed  arms.  "I  take  it 
to  be  a  trap!" 

A  moment  he  stood  so,  regarding  him,  and,  despite 
my  well-grounded  distrust  of  the  Oriental  character, 
I  could  have  sworn  that  the  expression  of  pained 
surprise  upon  the  youth's  face  was  not  simulated 
but  real.  Even  Smith,  I  think,  began  to  share  my 
view,  for  suddenly  he  threw  himself  into  the  white 
cane  rest  chair,  still  fixedly  regarding  Aziz. 

"Perhaps  I  have  wronged  you,"  he  said.  "If  I 
have,  you  shall  know  the  reason  presently.  Tell 
your  own  story." 

There  was  a  pathetic  humidity  in  the  velvet  eyes 
of  Aziz — eyes  so  like  those  others  that  were  ever 
looking  into  mine  in  dreams — as,  glancing  from 
Smith  to  me,  he  began,  hands  outstretched  char- 
acteristically, palms  upward  and  fingers  curling,  to 
tell  in  broken  English  the  story  of  his  search  for 
Karamaneh. 

"It  was  Fu-Manchu,  my  kind  gentlemen — it  was 
the  hakeem,  who  is  really  not  a  man  at  all,  but  an 
afreet.  He  found  us  again  less  than  four  days  after 
you  had  left  us.  Smith  Pasha!  He  found  us  in 
Cairo,  and  to  Karamaneh  he  made  the  forgetting  of 
all  things — even  of  me — even  of  me — " 

Nayland  Smith  snapped  his  teeth  together  sharply ; 
then :  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  he  demanded. 

For  my  own  part  I  understood  well  enough,  re- 
membering how  the  brilliant  Chinese  doctor  once 
had  performed  such  an  operation  as  this  upon  poor 
Inspector  Weymouth;  how,  by  means  of  an  injec- 
tion of  some  serum  prepared  (as  Karamaneh  after- 
ward told  us)  from  the  venom  of  a  swamp  adder 
or  similar  reptile,  he  had  induced  amnesia  or  com- 
plete loss  of  memory.  I  felt  every  drop  of  blood 
recede  from  my  cheeks. 

"Smith!"  I  began — 

"Let  him  speak  for  himself,"  interrupted  my  friend 
sharply. 

"They  tried  to  take  us  both,"  continued  Aziz,  still 


speaking  in  the  soft,  melodious  manner,  but  with 
deep  seriousness.  "I  escaped,  I,  who  am  swift  of 
foot,  hoping  to  bring  help."  He  shook  his  head 
sadly.  "But,  except  the  All  Powerful,  who  is  so 
powerful  as  the  Hakeem  Fu-Manchu?  I  hid,  my  gen- 
tlemen, and  watched  and  waited — one — two — three 
weeks.  At  last  I  saw  her  again,  my  sister  Kara- 
maneh; but,  ah!  she  did  not  know  me,  did  not  know 
me,  Aziz,  her  brother!  She  was  in  an  arabeeyeh, 
and  passed  me  quickly  along  the  Sharia  en-Nahhasin. 
I  ran,  and  ran,  and  ran,  crying  her  name,  but  al- 
though she  looked  back,  she  did  not  know  me — she 
did  not  know  me!  I  felt  that  I  was  dying,  and  pres- 
ently I  fell — upon  the  steps  of  the  Mosque  of  Abu." 

He  dropped  the  expressive  hands  wearily  to  his 
sides  and  sank  his  chin  upon  his  breast. 

"And  then?"  I  said,  huskily — for  my  heart  was 
fluttering  like  a  captive  bird. 

"Alas!  from  that  day  to  this  I  see  her  no  more, 
my  gentlemen.  I  travel  not  only  in  Egypt  but  near 
and  far,  and  still  I  see  her  no  more  until  in  Rangoon 
I  hear  that  which  brings  me  to  England  again" — 
he  extended  his  palms  naively — "and  here  I  am — 
Smith  Pasha." 

Smith  sprang  upright  again  and  turned  to  me. 

"Either  I  am  growing  overcredulous,"  he  said, 
"or  Aziz  speaks  the  truth.  But" — he  held  up  his 
hand — "you  can  tell  me  all  that  at  some  other  time, 
Petrie!  We  must  take  no  chances.  Sergeant  Carter 
is  downstairs  with  the  cab ;  you  might  ask  him  to  step 
up.   He  and  Aziz  can  remain  heae  until  our  return." 


THE  muffled  drumming  of  sleA|)less  London  seemed 
very  remote  from  us,  as  side  by  side  we  crept  up 
the  narrow  path  to  the  studio.  This  was  a  starry 
but  moonless  night,  and  the  little  dingy  white  build- 
ing, with  a  solitary  tree  peeping,  in  silhouette,  above 
its  glazed  roof,  bore  an  odd  resemblance  to  one  of 
those  tombs  which  form  a  city  of  the  dead  so  near  to 
the  city  of  feverish  life  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mokat- 
tam  Hills.  This  line  of  reflection  proved  unpleasant, 
and  I  dismissed  it  sternly  from  my  mind. 

The  shriek  of  a  train  whistle  reached  me,  a  sound 
which  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  most  silent  London 
night,  telling  of  the  ceaseless,  febrile  life  of  the  great 
world  capital  whose  activity  ceases  not  with  the 
coming  of  darkness.  Around  and  about  us  a  very 
great  stillness  reigned,  however,  and  the  velvet  dusk 
— which,  with  the  star-jeweled  sky,  was  strongly 
suggestive  of  an  Eastern  night — gave  up  no  sign 
to  show  that  it  masked  the  presence  of  more  than 
twenty  men.  Some  distance  away  on  our  right  was 
the  Gables,  that  sinister  and  deserted  mansion  which 
we  assumed,  and  with  good  reason,  to  be  nothing  less 
than  the  gateway  to  the  subterranean  abode  of  Dr. 
Fu-Manchu ;  before  us  was  the  studio,  which,  if  Nay- 
land Smith's  deductions  were  accurate,  concealed  a 
second  entrance  to  the  same  mysterious  dwelling. 
As  iViy  friend,  glancing  cautiously  all  about  him, 


/  fell,  clutching 
at  the  fallen  hangings 
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inserted  the  key  in  the 
lock,  an  owl  hooted  dis- 
mally almost  immedi- 
ately above  our  heads. 
I  caug:ht  my  breath 
sharply,  for  it  might  be 
a  siRnal;  but,  looking 
upward,  I  saw  a  great 
black  shape  float  slant- 
ingly from  the  tree  be- 
yond the  studio  into  the 
coppice  on  the  right 
which  hemmed  in  the 
Gables.  Silently  the 
owl  winged  its  uncanny 
flight  into  the  greater 
darkness  of  the  trees, 
and  was  gone.  Smith 
opened  the  door  and  we 
ftepped  into  the  studio. 
Our  plans  had  been 
well  considered,  and,  in 
accordanc£  with  these, 
I  now  moved  up  beside 
my  friend,  who  was 
dimly  perceptible  to  me 
in  the  starlight  which 
found  access  through 
the  glass  roof,  and 
pressed  the  catch  of 
my  electric  pocket 
lamp.  .  .  . 

I  suppose  that  by 
virtue  of  my  self-im- 
posed duty  as  chroni- 
cler of  the  deeds  of  Dr. 
Fu-Manchu — the  great- 
est and  most  evil  genius 
whom  the  later  cen- 
turies have  produced, 
the  man  who  dreamed 
of  a  universal  Yellow 
Empire — I  should  have 

acquired  a  certain  facility  in  describing  bizarre  hap- 
penings. But  I  confess  that  it  fails  me  now  as  I 
attempt  in  cold  English  to  portray  my  emotions  when 
the  white  beam  from  the  little  lamp  cut  through  the 
darkne.ss  of  the  studio  and  shone  fully  upon  the  beau- 
tiful face  of  Karamaneh! 

Less  than  six  feet  away  from  me  she  stood,  ar- 
rayed in  the  gauzy  dress  of  the  harem,  her  fingers 
and  slim  white  arms  laden  with  barbaric  jewelry! 
The  light  wavered  in  my  suddenly  nerveless  hand, 
gleaming  momentarily  upon  bare  ankles  and  golden 
anklets,  upon  little  red  leather  shoes. 

I SPOKE  no  word,  and  Smith  was  as  silent  as  I; 
both  of  us,  I  think,  were  speechless  rather  from 
amazement  than  in  obedience  to  the  evident  wishes 
){  Fu-Manchu's  slave  girl.  Yet  I  have  only  to  close 
my  eyes  at  this  moment  to  see  her  as  she  stood,  one 
''nger  raised  to  her  lips,  enjoining  us  to  silence.  She 
looked  ghastly  pale  in  the  light  of  the  lamp,  but  so 
lovely  that  my  rebellious  heart  threatened  already  to 
make  a  fool  of  me. 

So  we  stood  in  that  untidy  studio,  with  canvases 
and  easels  heaped  against  the  wall  and  with  all  sorts 
of  litter  about  us,  a  trio  strangely  met,  and  one  to 
have  amused  the  high  gods  watching  through  the 
windows  of  the  stars. 

"Go  back!"  came  in  a  whisper  from  Karamaneh. 
I  saw  the  red  lips  moving  and  read  a  dreadful  hor- 
ror in  the  widely  opened  eyes,  in  those  eyes  like 
pools  of  mystery  to  taunt  the  thirsty  soul.  The 
world  of  realities  was  slipping  past  me;  I  seemed  to 
be  losing  my  hold  on  things  actual;  I  had  built  up 
an  Eastern  palace  about  myself  and  Karamaneh, 
wherein,  the  world  shut  out,  I  might  pass  the  hours 
in  reading  the  mystery  of  those  dark  eyes.  Nayland 
Smith  brought  me  sharply  to  my  senses. 

"Steady  with  the  light,  Petrie!"  he  hissed  in  my 
ear.  "My  skeptici.sm  has  been  shaken  to-night,  but 
I  am  taking  no  chances." 

He  moved  from  my  side  and  forward  toward  that 
lovely,  unreal  figure  which  stood  immediately  before 
the  model's  throne  and  its  background  of  plush  cui'- 
tains.  Karamaneh  started  forward  to  meet  him,  sup- 
pressing a  little  cry,  whose  real  anguish  could  not 
have  been  simulated. 

"Go  back!  go  back!"  she  whispered  urgently,  and 
thrust  out  her  hands  against  Smith's  breast.  "For 
God's  sake,  go  back !  I  have  risked  my  life  to  come 
here  to-night.    Hr  kmnvH,  and  is  ready!"  .  .  . 

The  words  were  .spoken  with  passionate  intensity, 
and  Nayland  Smith  hesitated.  To  my  nostrils  was 
wafted  that  faint,  delightful  perfume  which,  since 
one  night,  two  years  ago,  it  had  come  to  disturb  my 
sen.ses,  had  taunted  me  many  times  as  the  mirage 
taunts  the  parched  Sahara  traveler.  I  took  a  step 
forward. 

"\)(>n'i  move!"  snapped  Smith. 
Karamaneh  clutched  frenziedly  at  the  lapels  of 
his  coat. 

"Listen  to  me!"  she  said,  beseechingly,  and 
stamped  one  little  foot  upon  the  floor — "listen  to 
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Quick,  Petiie!  Quick,  man!  I  am  weakeiiins."  I  turned  and  took  nfi  the  samurai  sword 


me!  You  are  a  clever  man,  but  you  know  nothing  of 
a  woman's  heart — nothing — tiothuif/ — if  seeing  me, 
hearing  me,  knowing,  as  you  do  know,  what  I  risk, 
you  can  doubt  that  I  speak  the  truth.  And  I  tell  yo\i 
that  it  is  death  to  go  behind  those  curtain.s — 
that  he  .  .  ." 

"That's  what  I  wanted  to  know!"  snapped  Smith. 
His  voice  quivered  with  excitement. 

Suddenly  grasping  Karajnaneh  by  the  waist,  he 
lifted  her  and  set  her  aside;  then  in  three  bounds  he 
was  on  to  the  model's  thi'one  and  had  torn  the  plush 
curtains  bodily  from  their  fastenings. 

How  it  occurred  I  cannot  hope  to  make  clear,  for 
here  my  recollections  merge  into  a  chaos.  I  know 
that  Smith  seemed  to  topple  forward  amid  the  purple 
billows  of  velvet,  and  his  mufl^ed  cry  came  to  me: 

"Petrie!    My  God,  Petrie!"  .  .  . 

The  pale  face  of  Karamaneh  looked  up  into  mine 
and  her  hands  were  clutching  me,  but  the  glamour 
of  her  personality  had  lost  its  hold,  for  I  knew — 
heavens,  how  poignantly  it  struck  home  to  me! — that 
Nayland  Smith  was  gone  to  his  death.  What  I  hoped 
to  achieve  I  know  not,  but  hurling  the  trembling  girl 
aside,  I  snatched  the  Browning  pistol  from  my  coat 
pocket,  and  with  the  ray  of  the  lamp  directed  upon 
the  purple  mound  of  velvet,  I  leaped  forward. 

I  think  I  realized  that  the  curtains  had  masked  a 
collapsible  trap,  a  sheer  pit  of  blackness,  an  instant 
before  I  was  precipitated  into  it,  but  certainly  the 
knowledge  came  too  late.  With  the  sound  of  a  soft, 
shuddering  cry  in  my  ears,  I  fell,  dropping  lamp  and 
pistol,  and  clutching  at  the  fallen  hangings.  But 
they  off'ei'ed  me  no  support.  My  head  seemed  to  be 
bursting;  I  could  utter  only  a  hoarse  groan  as  I 
fell— fell— fell  .  .  . 

WHEN  my  mind  began  to  work  again,  in  return- 
ing consciousness,  I  found  it  to  be  laden  with 
reproach.  How  often  in  the  past  had  we  blindly 
hurled  ourselves  into  just  such  a  trap  as  this? 
Should  we  never  learn  that  where  Fu-Manchu  was, 
impetuosity  must  prove  fatal?  On  two  distinct  occa- 
sions in  the  past  we  had  been  made  the  victims  of 
this  device,  yet  even  although  we  had  had  practically 
conclusive  evidence  that  this  studio  was  used  by  Dr. 
P"'u-Manchu,  we  had  relied  upon  its  floor  being  as 
secure  as  that  of  any  other  studio,  we  had  failed  to 
sound  every  foot  of  it  ere  trusting  our  weight  to  its 
support.  .  .  . 

"There  is  such  a  divine  simplicity  in  the  English 
mind  that  one  may  lay  one's  plans  with  mathematical 
precision,  and  rely  upon  the  Nayland  Smiths  and  Dr. 
F'etries  to  play  their  allotted  parts.  Excepting  two 
faithful  followers,  my  friends  are  long  since  de- 
parted. But  here,  in  these  vaults  which  time  has 
overlooked  and  which  are  as  secret  and  as  service- 
able to-day  as  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago,  I 
wait  patiently,  with  mv  trap  set,  like  the  spider  for 
the  fly!"  ... 

To  the  .sound  of  that  taunting  voice  T  opened  my 
eyes.  As  I  did  so  I  strove  to  .spring  upright — only  to 
realize  that  I  was  tied  fast  to  a  heavy  ebony  chair 


inlaid  with  ivory,  and 
attached  by  means  of 
two  iron  brackets  to  the 
floor. 

"Even  children  learn 
fiom  experience,"  con- 
tinued the  unforget- 
abie  voice,  alternately 
guttui'al  and  sibilant, 
but  always  as  deliber- 
ate as  though  the 
speaker  were  choosing 
with  care  words  which 
should  perfectly  clothe 
his  thoughts.  "For  'a 
burnt  child  fears  the 
fire,'  says  your  English 
adage.  But  Mi-.  Com- 
missioner Nayland 
Smith,  who  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  India 
Office,  and  who  is  em- 
powered to  control  the 
movements  of  the  Crim- 
inal Investigation  De- 
partment, learns  noth- 
ing from  experience. 
He  is  less  than  a  child, 
since  he  has  twice  rash- 
ly precipitated  himself 
into  a  chamber  charged 
with  an  anesthetic  pre- 
pai  ed,  by  a  process  of 
my  own,  from  the 
lycopcrdoH  or  common 
puffball." 

I  became  fully  mas 
ter  of  my  senses,  and 
I  became  fully  alive  to  a 
stupendous  fact.  At 
last  it  was  ended;  we 
were  utterly  in  the 
power  of  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu;  our  race  was  run.  I  sat  in  a  low  vaulted 
room.  The  roof  was  of  ancient  brickwork,  but  the 
walls  were  draped  with  e.xquisite  Chinese  fabric;  a 
green  ground  whereon  was  a  design  representing  a 
grotesque  procession  of  white  peacocks.  A  green 
carpet  covered  the  floor,  and  the  whole  of  the 
furniture  was  of  the  same  matei'ial  as  the  chair  to 
which  I  was  strapped,  viz.:  ebony  inlaid  with  ivory. 
This  furniture  was  scanty.  Thei'e  was  a  heavy  table 
in  one  corner  of  the  dungeonesque  place,  on  which 
were  a  number  of  books  and  papei'S.  Before  this 
table  was  a  high-backed,  heavily  carved  chair.  A 
smaller  table  stood  upon  the  i-ight  of  the  only  visible 
opening,  a  low  door  partially  draped  with  bead- 
work  curtains,  above  which  hung  a  silver  lamp. 
On  this  smaller  table  a  stick  of  incense,  in  a  sil- 
ver holder,  sent  up  a  pencil  of  vapor  into  the  air, 
and  the  chamber  was  loaded  with  the  sickly  sweet 
fumes.  A  faint  haze  from  the  incense  stick  hovered 
up  under  the  roof. 

TN  THE  high-backed  chair  sat  Dr.  Fu-Manchu, 
-•-wearing  a  green  robe  upon  which  was  embroidered 
a  design,  the  subject  of  which  at  first  glance  was  not 
perceptible,  but  which  presently  I  made  out  to  be  a 
huge  white  peacock.  He  wore  a  little  cap  perched 
upoii  the  dome  of  his  amazing  skull,  and  with  one 
clawish'  hand  resting  upon  the  ebony  of  the  table,  he 
sat  .slightly  turned  toward  me,  his  emotionless  face  a 
mask  of  incredible  evil.  In  spite  of,  or  because  of, 
the  high  intellect  written  upon  it,  the  face  of  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu  was  more  utterly  repellent  than  any  I  have 
ever  known,  and  the  gi-een  eyes — eyes  green  as  those 
of  a  cat  in  the  darkness,  which  sometimes  burned  like 
witch  lamps,  and  sometimes  were  horribly  filmed  like 
nothing  human  or  imaginable — might  have  mirrored 
not  a  soul,  but  an  emanation  of  hell,  incarnate  in  this 
gaunt,  high-shouldered  body. 

Stretched  flat  upon  the  floor  lay  Nayland  Smith, 
partially  stripped,  his  arms  thrown  back  over  his 
head  and  his  wrists  chained  to  a  stout  iron  staple 
attached  to  the  wall;  he  was  fully  conscious  and 
staring  intently  at  the  Chinese  doctor.  His  bare 
ankles  also  were  manacled  and  fixed  to  a  second 
chain,  which  quivered  tautly  across  the  green  carpet 
and  passed  out  through  the  doorway,  being  attached 
to  something  beyond  the  curtain,  and  invisible  to  me 
from  where  I  sat. 

Fu-Manchu  was  now  silent.  I  could  hear  Smith's 
heavy  breathing  and  hear  my  watch  ticking  in  my 
pocket.  I  suddenly  realized  that,  although  my  body 
was  lashed  to  the  ebony  chair,  my  hands  and  arms 
were  free.  Next,  looking  dazedly  about  me,  my  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  a  heavy  sword  which  stood 
hilt  upward  against  the  wall  within  reach  of  my 
hand.  It  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  Japanese  work- 
manship; a  long,  cui'ved  damascened  blade  having  a 
double-handled  hilt  of  steel,  inlaid  with  gold,  and 
resembling  fine  Kuft  work.  A  host  of  possibilities 
swept  through  my  mind.  Then  I  perceived  that  the 
sword  was  attached  to  the  wall  by  a  thin  steel  chain 
some  five  feet  in  length.     {Continued  on  page  22) 
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HOBUS 

That  is  the  newest  word  in 
the  English  language  and  it 
means 

Hatch  Habit 
One  Of 
Button  Buying 
Union  Underwear 
Suit  Satisfaction 

Are  you  buying  underwear 
satisfaction  this  Fall  or  is 
HOBUS  new  to  you  ?  If  it  is 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  learn 
what  it  means  to  button  only 
one  button  instead  of  ten,  to 
end  forever  the  discomfort  of 
missing  buttons  and  torn  button 
holes,  to  enjoy  a  perfect  fitting 
union  suit  entirely  free  from 
binding,   gaping  or  bagging. 


The  Six  Gates 

(Continued  from  page  If) 


The  HATCH  ONE  BUTTON 
UNION  SUIT  is  made  for  men, 
women  and  children  in  grades  to  suit 
every  purse  and  every  temperature.  An 
illustrated  catalogue  describing  the 
complete  line  will  be  mailed  free  upon 
request  to  our  mill  at  Albany 

Prices  : 

Men's  SuiU— $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.5o,  $1.7.';,  $2.(10,  $2.50. 
Boy»'     "    —50  cents,  $1.00.  $1.25. 
Ladiet'  "       $1.00,  $1.25,  $2.00. 

Misses'  '*    — Age  2,  75  cents  plus  10  cents  each  even  year 
to  ace  U). 

Sleeping        Ages  2,  3,  4  and  5,  50  cents. 
Garments  )  —Ages  6,  7,  8.  9  and  10—75  cents. 

This  garment  is  featured  at  the  best  haber- 
dashers' and  department  stores,  but  if  you 
cannot  get  it  easily  and  y^BlZ/jN 


(luicicly  send  your  chest  A^y^^'V^^ 

measure,  with  remit-  \  \ 

tance,    to   our    mill    at  \  f^^f^^'^^  X 

Albany  and  you  will  be  ^^^^^^^^7® 


ly  and  yoi 
supplied  direct,  delivery 
free. 

Fuld  &  Hatch  Knitting  Co. 

Manufacturers 

Albany,  New  York 
Barnes  Knitting  Corporation 

220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Sole  Distributor 


"Even  if  you  had  the  dexterity  of 
a  Mexican  knife  thrower,"  came  the 
guttural  voice  of  Fu-Manchu,  "you 
would  be  unable  to  reach  me,  dear 
Dr.  Petrie." 

The  Chinaman  had  read  my  thoughts. 

Smith  turned  his  eyes  upon  me 
momentarily,  only  to  look  away  again 
in  the  direction  of  Fu-Manchu.  My 
friend's  face  was  .slightly  pale  beneath 
the  tan,  and  his  jaw  muscles  stood  out 
with  unusual  prominence.  By  this  fact 
alone  did  he  reveal  the  knowledge  that 
he  lay  at  the  mercy  of  this  enemy  of 
the  white  race,  of  this  inhuman  being 
who  himself  knew  no  mercy,  of  this 
man  whose  very  genius  was  inspired 
by  the  cool,  calculated  cruelty  of  his 
race,  of  that  race  which  to  this  day 
disposes  of  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of 
its  unwanted  girl  children  by  the  sim- 
ple measure  of  throwing  them  down  a 
well  specially  dedicated  to  the  purpose. 

"The  weapon  neai'  your  hand,"  con- 
tinued the  Chinaman  imperturbably,  "is 
a  product  of  the  civilization  of  our  near 
neighbors,  the  Japanese,  a  race  to  whose 
courage  I  prostrate  myself  in  meekness. 
It  is  the  sword  of  a  samurai,  Ur.  Petrie. 
It  is  of  very  great  age  and  was,  until 
an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  with 
my.self  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  fam- 
ily, a  tieasured  possession  of  a  noble 
Japanese  house." 

rPHE  soft  voice,  into  wfiich  an  occa- 
X  sional  sibilance  crept,  but  which  never 
rose  above  a  cool  monotone,  gradually 
was  lashing  me  into  fury,  and  I  could 
see  the  muscles  moving  in  Smith's  jaws 
as  he  convulsively  clenched  his  teeth; 
whereby  1  knew  that,  impotent,  he 
burned  with  a  rage  at  least  as  gieat 
as  mine.  But  1  did  not  speak  and  did 
not  move. 

"The  ancient  tradition  of  seppuku," 
continued  the  Chinaman,  "or  hara-kiri, 
still  rules,  as  you  know,  in  the  great 
families  of  Japan.  There  is  a  sacred 
ritual,  and  the  samurai  who  dedicates 
himself  to  this  honorable  end  must  fol- 
low strictly  the  ritual.  As  a  physician, 
the  exact  natuie  of  the  ceremony  might 
possibly  interest  you,  Dr.  Petrie,  but 
a  technical  account  of  the  two  incisions 
which  the  sacrificant  employs  in  his 
self-dismissal  might,  on  the  other  hand, 
bore  Mr.  Nayland  Smith.  Therefore 
I  will  merely  enlighten  you  upon  one 
little  point,  a  minor  one  but  interesting 
to  the  student  of  human  nature.  In 
short,  even  a  samurai — and  no  braver 
race  has  ever  honored  the  world — some- 
times hesitates  to  complete  the  opera- 
tion. The  weapon  near  to  your  hand, 
my  dear  Dr.  Petrie,  is  known  as  the 
Friend's  Sword.  On  such  occasions  as 
we  are  discussing  a  trusty  friend  is 
given  the  post— an  honored  one — of 
standing  behind  the  brave  man  who 
offers  himself  to  his  gods,  and  should 
the  latter's  coui'age  momentarily  fail 
him,  the  friend  with  the  trusty  blade 
(to  which  now  I  especially  direct  your 
attention)  diverts  the  hierophant's  mind 
from  his  digression,  and  rectifies  his 
temporary  breach  of  etiquette  by  sever- 
ing the  cervical  vertebrae  of  the  spinal 
column  with  the  friendly  blade — which 
you  can  reach  cjuite  easily.  Dr.  Petrie, 
ii  you  care  to  extend  your  hand." 

Some  dim  perception  of  the  truth 
was  beginning  to  creep  into  my  mind. 
When  I  say  a  perception  of  the  truth 
I  mean  rather  of  some  part  of  the 
purpose  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu;  of  the 
whole  horrible  truth,  of  the  scheme 
which  had  been  conceived  by  that 
mighty,  evil  man,  I  had  no  glimmering, 
but  I  foresaw  that  a  frightful  ordeal 
was  before  us  both. 

"That  I  hold  you  in  high  esteem," 
continued  Fu-Manchu,  "is  a  fact  which 
must  be  apparent  to  you  by  this  time; 
but  in  regard  to  your  companion,  I  en- 
tertain very  different  sentiments." 

ALWAYS  underlying  the  deliberate 
.  calm  of  the  speaker,  sometimes 
-showing  itself  in  an  unusually  deep 
guttural,  sometimes  in  an  unusually 
serpentine  sibilant,  lurked  the  frenzy  of 
hatred  which  in  the  past  had  revealed 
itself  occasionally  in  wild  outbursts. 
Momentarily  I  expected  such  an  out- 
burst now,  but  it  did  not  come. 

"One  quality  possessed  by  Mr.  Nay- 
land  Smith,"  resumed  the  Chinaman, 
"I  admire.  I  refer  to  his  courage.  I 
would  wish  that  so  courageous  a  man 
should  seek  his  own  end,  should  volun- 
tarily efface  himself  from  the  path  of 
that  world  movement  which  he  is  power- 
less to  check.  In  short,  I  would  have 
him  show  himself  a  samurai.  Always 


his  friend,  you  shall  remain  so  to  the  end, 
Dr.  Petrie.    I  have  arranged  for  this." 

He  struck  lightly  a  little  silver  gong 
dependent  from  the  corner  of  the  table, 
whereupon,  from  the  curtained  door- 
way, there  entered  a  short,  thickly  built 
Burman  whom  I  recognized  for  a  dacoit. 
He  wore  a  shoddy  blue  suit,  which  had 
been  made  for  a  much  larger  man ; 
but  the.se  things  claimed  little  of  my 
attention,  which  automatically  was  di- 
rected to  the  load  beneath  which  the 
Burman  labored. 

UPON  his  back  he  carried  a  sort  of 
wire  box  rather  less  than  six  feet 
long,  some  two  feet  high,  and  about 
two  feet  wide.  In  short,  it  was  a  stout 
framework  covered  with  fine  wire  net- 
ting on  the  tops,  sides,  and  ends,  but 
being  open  at  the  bottom.  It  .seemed 
to  be  made  in  five  sections,  or  to  con- 
tain foui-  sliding  partitions  which  could 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  These 
were  of  wood,  and  in  the  bottom  of 
each  was  cut  a  little  arch.  The  arches 
in  the  four  partitions  varied  in  size, 
so  that  whereas  the  first  was  not  more 
than  five  inches  high,  the  fourth  opened 
almost  to  the  wire  roof  of  the  box  or 
cage;  and  a  fifth,  which  was  but  little 
higher  than  the  lirst,  was  cut  in  the 
actual  end  of  the  contrivance. 

So  intent  was  1  upon  this  device, 
the  purpose  of  which  I  was  wholly  un- 
able to  divine,  that  I  directed  the  whole 
of  my  attention  upon  it.  Then,  as  the 
Burman  paused  in  the  doorway,  resting 
a  corner  of  the  cage  upon  the  bril- 
liant carpet,  I  glanced  toward  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu.  He  was  watching  Nayland 
Smith  and  I'evealing  his  irregular  yel- 
low teeth — the  teeth  of  an  opium  smoker 
— in  the  awful  mirthless  smile  which 
I  knew. 

"God!"  whispered  Smith.  "The  Six 
Gates!" 

"Your  knowledge  of  my  beautiful 
country  serves  you  well,"  replied  Fu- 
Manchu  gently. 

Instantly  I  looked  to  my  friend — • 
and  eveiy  di'op  of  blood  seemed  to  i-e- 
cede  from  my  heart,  leaving  it  cold  in 
my  breast.  If  /  did  not  know  the  pur- 
pose of  the  cage,  obviously  Smith  knew 
it  all  too  well.  His  pallor  had  grown 
more  marked,  and  although  his  gray 
eyes  stared  .defiantly  at  the  Chinaman, 
I,  who  knew  him,  could  read  a  deathly 
horror  in  their  depths. 

The  dacoit,  in  obedience  to  a  gut- 
tural order  from  Di  .  Fu-Manchu,  placed 
the  cage  upon  the  carpet,  completely 
covering  Smith's  body,  but  leaving  his 
neck  and  head  exposed.  The  seared  and 
pock-marked  face  set  in  a  sort  of  placid  | 
leer,  the  dacoit  adjusted  the  sliding  par- 
titions to  Smith's  recumbent  form,  and 
I  saw  the  purpose  of  the  graduated 
arches.  They  were  intended  to  divide 
a  human  body  in  just  such  fashion,  and, 
as  I  realized,  were  most  cunningly 
shaped  to  that  end.  The  whole  of 
Smith's  body  lay  now  in  the  wire  cage, 
each  of  the  five  compartments  whereof 
was  shut  off  from  its  neighbor. 

The  Burman  stepped  back  and  stood 
waiting  in  the  doorway.  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu,  removing  his  gaze  from  the 
face  of  my  friend,  directed  it  upon  me. 

"Mr.  Commissioner  Nayland  Smith 
shall  have  the  honor  of  acting  as  h<ero- 
phant,  admitting  himself  to  the  Mys- 
teries," said  Fu-Manchu  softly,  "and 
you,  Dr.  Petrie.  shall  be  the  Friend." 

HE  glanced  toward  the  Burman,  who 
retired,  immediately  to  reenter  a 
moment  later  carrying  a  curious  leather 
sack,  in  shape  not  unlike  that  of  a 
sakka,  or  Arab  water  carrier.  Open- 
ing a  little  trap  in  the  top  of  the  first 
compartment  of  the  cage  (that  is,  the 
compartment  which  covered  Smith's 
bare  feet  and  ankles),  he  inserted  the 
neck  of  the  sack,  then  suddenly  seized 
it  by  the  bottom  and  shook  it  vigor- 
ously. Before  my  horrified  gaze  four 
huge  rats  came  tumbling  out  from  the 
bag  into  the  cage! 

The  dacoit  snatched  away  the  sack 
and  snapped  the  shutter  fast.  A  mov- 
ing mist  obscured  my  sight,  a  mist 
through  which  I  saw  the  green  eyes  of 
Dr.  Fu-Manchu  fixed  upon  me,  and 
through  which,  as  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, his  voice,  sunk  to  a  snakelike 
hiss,  came  to  my  ears. 

"Cantone.se  rats.  Dr.  Petrie — the  most 
r  avenous  in  the  world — they  have  eaten 
nothing  for  neai'ly  a  week!" 

Then  all  became  blurred  as  though  a 
painter  with  a  brush  steeped  in  red 
had  smudged  out  the  details  of  the 
picture.   For  an  indefinite  period,  which 


A  Dinner 
in  Each  Can 

Remember  this  when  you 
are  tired  and  a  meal  seems 
hard  to  cook. 

Each  can  of  Van  Camp's 
Pork  and  Beans  on  your  shelf 
is  a  dinner  in  itself. 

Serve  cold  in  a  minute. 
Or  boil  the  can  before  open- 
ing and  the  Beans  will  seem 
fresh  from  the  oven. 

A  Royal  Dinner 

This  is  not  Pork  and  Beans 
as  they  used  to  be.  It's  a  new 
style — a  dainty. 

The  beans  are  whole  yet 
mellow.  They  are  baked  for 
hours  in  steam  ovens.  A  won- 
derful sauce  IS  baked  into 
them. 

Van  Camp's  is  a  staple. 

It  will  find  a  welcome,  for 
luncheon  or  dinner,  at  least 
three  times  a  week. 

Pork&Beans  ^^^Ll^lVl 

Also  Baked  Without  the  Sauce 

10.  15  and  20  Cenis  Per  Can 

The  trouble  is  this,  before 
you  try  Van  Camp's. 

You  think  of  old-style  baked 
beans.  You  think  of  mushy 
beans,  or  broken,  or  zestless, 
or  hard  to  digest. 

Van  Camp's  are  not. 

For  22  years  we  have  cen- 
tered on  this  dish.  Your  first 
meal  of  Van  Camp's  will  alter 
your  whole  conception  of 
Baked  Beans. 

Won't  you  prove  that — 
and  today? 

Buy  a  can  of  Van  Camp's  Beans 
to  try.  If  you  do  not  find  them 
the  best  you  ever  ate,  your  grocer 
win  refund  your  money. 
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j|  Defy  wind,  rain, 
snow,  storm! 


Can  you  imagine  anything 
finer  for  winter  time  than 
it  is  to  have  a  home  evenly 
warmed,  right  up  to  the 
window  panes  where  the 
little  folks  can  "watch  for 
daddy,"  or  safely  play  on 
the  warm  floors — all  rooms 
comfortable  all  day  and 
night  for  all  the  folks,  with- 
out a  draft  or  a  chill  in  any 
spot?  That  is  the  home  at- 
mosphere which  you  can 
enjoy  from  a  modern 
guaranteed  outfit  of 

American  y  Ideal 

il  Radiators  ^Iboilers 

This  home  heating  has  grown  rapidly 
in  popular  favor  the  world  over,  because 
it  distributes  one  genial  atmosphere  to 
all  the  rooms  in  the  most  severe  weather. 
In  mild  weather  it  can  be  easily  con- 
trolled to  avoid  overheating  and  fuel 
waste.  Women  like  this  heating,  be- 
cause, unlike  old-fashioned  ways,  rooms 
are  free  from  ash  dust,  gas,  and  smoke. 

For  scores  of  years  IDEAL  Boilers  will 
last  and  give  satisfaction,  no  thin 
drums  to  burn  out  or  rust  out;  no 
parts  to  warp  or  spring  loose;  no 
necessity  for  overhaulings,  with  fre- 
quent repair  bills.  They  burn  coke, 
wood,  gas,  all  kinds  of  coal,  slack, 
screenings,  pea,  etc. 

Buildings  having  IDEAL-AMERICAN  heat, 
ing   rent    at  higher  prices;    property  sells 
easier,  and  the  cost 
of  the  outfit  comes 
back  in  the  sales 
price. 

Can  be  put  in  farm 
houses  I'no  city 
water  mains  neces- 
sary;. Made  in 
special  types  for 
cottages,  and  other 
homes,  churches, 
schools,  apart- 
ments, stores, 
hotels,  etc. 
At  present  low  iron 
prices,  thrse  out- 
fits cost  less  than 
in  10  years  past. 
Send  for  'free) 
"  Ideal  Heating  " 
book  -  full  of  help- 
ful points.  Write 
today  —  no  obliga- 
tions incurred. 


A  No.  3015  IDEAL  Boiler 
an'l  175  ft.  of  38.10.  AMERI- 
CAN Radi^itors.costioetbe 
owner  $126.  were  user)  to 
beat  tbi<  cottage.  At  tbis 
price  tbe  goods  can  be 
bougbt  ot  any  reputable, 
competent  Fitter.  Tbif 
did  not  Include  cost  of 
labor,  plpe.TSlvef .  trelgbt, 
etc.,  wblcb  vary  according 
to  climatic  sod  other  con- 
dllloos. 


$150  Vacuum  Cleaner 

Ask  oho  for  catalog  of  the 
ARCO  WAND— a  success- 
jut  set  ■  in  ■  the  -  cellar  ma- 
chine with  iron  suction  pipe 
running  to  each  floor. 


Shwrooms  and  Warehouses  in  all  large  cities 

Write  Department  31 
816-822  3.  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 


seemed  like  many  minutes,  yet  probably 
was  only  a  few  seconds,  I  saw  nothing 
and  heard  nothing;  my  sensory  nerves 
were  dulled  entirely.  From  this  .state 
I  was  awakened  and  brought  back  to 
the  realities  by  a  sound  which  ever 
afterward  I  was  doomed  to  associate 
with  that  ghastly  scene. 

This  was  the  squealing  of  the  rats. 

THE  red  mist  seemed  to  disperse  at 
that,  and  with  frightfully  intense  in- 
terest I  began  to  study  the  awful  tor- 
ture to  which  Nayland  Smith  was  being 
subjected.  The  dacoit  had  disappeared, 
and  Fu-Manchu  placidly  was  watching 
the  four  lean  and  hideous  animals  in 
the  cage.  As  I  also  turned  my  eyes  in 
that  direction  the  rats  overcame  their 
temporary  fear  and  began.  .  .  . 

"You  have  been  good  enough  to  no- 
tice," said  the  Chinaman,  his  voice  still 
sunk  in  that  sibilant  whisper,  "my  par- 
tiality for  dumb  allies.  You  have  met 
my  scorpions,  my  death  adders,  my 
baboon  man.  The  uses  of  such  a  play- 
ful little  animal  as  a  marmoset  have 
never  been  fully  appreciated  before,  I 
think,  but  to  an  indiscretion  of  this  last- 
named  pet  of  mine  I  seem  to  remember 
that  you  owed  something  in  the  past, 
Dr.  Petrie." 

Nayland  Smith  stifled  a  deep  groan. 
One  rapid  glance  I  ventured  at  his  face. 
It  was  a  grayish  hue  now  and  dank 
with  perspiration.  His  gaze  met  mine. 
The  rats  had  almost  ceased  squealing. 
"Much  depends  upon  yourself,  doc- 
tor," continued  Fu-Manchu,  slightly 
raising  his  voice.  "I  credit  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Nayland  Smith  with  cour- 
age hfgh  enough  to  sustain  the  raising 
of  all  the  gates;  but  I  estimate  the 
strength  of  your  friendship  highly  also, 
and  predict  that  you  will  use  the  sword 
of  the  samurai  certainly  not  later  than 
the  time  when  I  shall  raise  the  third 
gate." 

A  low  shuddering  sound,  which  I 
cannot  hope  to  describe,  but,  alas!  can 
never  forget,  broke  from  the  lips  of 
the  tortured  man. 

"In  China,"  resumed  Fu-Manchu,  "we 
call  this  quaint  fancy  the  Six  Gates  of 
Joyful  Wisdom.  The  first  gate,  by 
which  the  rats  are  admitted,  is  called 
the  Gate  of  Joyous  Hope;  the  second, 
the  Gate  of  Mirthful  Doubt;  the  third 
gate  is  poetically  named  the  Gate  of 
True  Rapture,  and  the  fourth,  the  Gate 
of  Gentle  Sorrow.  I  once  was  honored 
in  the  friendship  of  an  exalted  man- 
darin who  sustained  the  course  of  Joy- 
ful Wisdom  to  the  raising  of  the  fifth 
gate  (called  the  Gate  of  Sweet  Desires) 
and  the  admission  of  the  twentieth  rat. 
I  esteem  him  almost  equally  with  my 
ancestors.  The  sixth,  or  Gate  Celes- 
tial— whereby  a  man  enters  into  the 
Joy  of  Complete  Understanding — I  have 
dispensed  with  here,  substituting  a 
Japanese  fancy  of  an  antiquity  nearly 
as  great  and  honorable.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  element  of  speculation  I 
count  a  happy  thought,  and  accordingly 
take  pride  to  myself." 

"The  sword,  Petrie!"  whispered 
Smith.  I  should  not  have  recognized 
his  voice,  but  he  spoke  quite  evenly 
and  steadily.  "I  rely  upon  you,  old 
man,  to  spare  me  t^e  humiliation  of 
asking  mercy  from  that  yellow  fiend!" 

MY  mind  throughout  this  time  had 
been  gaining  a  sort  of  dreadful 
clarity.  I  had  avoided  looking  at  the 
sword  of  hara-kiri,  but  my  thoughts  had 
been  leading  me  mercilessly  up  to  the 
point  at  which  we  were  now  arrived. 
No  vestige  of  anger,  of  condemnation  of 
the  inhuman  being  seated  in  the  ebony 
chair,  remained;  that  was  past.  Of  all 
that  had  gone  before  and  of  what  was 
to  come  in  the  future  I  thought  noth- 
ing, knew  nothing.  Our  long  fight 
against  the  yellow  group,  our  encoun- 
tf^rs  with  the  numberless  creatures  of 
Fu-Manchu,  the  dacoits — even  Kara- 
maneh — were  forgotten,  blotted  out.  I 
saw  nothing  of  the  strange  appoint- 
ments of  that  subterranean  chamber; 
but  face  to  face  with  the  supreme  mo- 
ment of  a  lifetime,  I  was  alone  with  my 
poor  friend — and  God. 

The  rats  began  squealing  again. 
They  were  fighting. 

"Quick,  Petrie!  Quick,  man!  I  am 
weakening." 

I  turned  and  took  up  the  samurai 
sword.  My  hands  were  very  hot  and 
dry,  but  perfectly  steady,  and  I  tested 
the  edge  of  the  heavy  weapon  upon  my 
left  thumb  nail  as  quietly  as  one  might 
test  a  razor  blade.  It  was  as  keen,  this 
blade  of  ghastly  history,  as  any  razor 
ever  wrought  in  Sheffield.  I  seized  the 
graven  hilt,  bent  forward  in  my  chair, 
and  raised  the   Friend's  Sword  high 


above  my  head.  With  the  heavy  weapon 
poised  there  I  looked  into  my  friend's 
eyes.  They  were  feverishly  bright,  but 
never  in  all  my  days,  nor  upon  the 
many  beds  of  suffering  which  it  had 
been  my  lot  to  visit,  had  I  seen  an  ex- 
pression like  that  within  them. 

"The  raising  of  the  first  gate  is  al- 
ways a  crucial  moment,"  came  the  gut- 
tural voice  of  the  Chinaman. 

Although  I  did  not  see  him  and  bare- 
ly heard  his  words,  I  was  aware  that  he 
had  stood  up  and  was  bending  forward 
over  the  lower  end  of  the  cage. 

"Now,  Petrie,  now!  God  bless  you — 
and  good-by  .  .  ." 

From  somewhere — somewhere  remote 
— I  heard  a  hoarse  and  animal-like  cry, 
followed  by  the  sound  of  a  heavy  fall. 
I  can  scarcely  bear  to  write  of  that 
moment,  for  I  had  actually  begun  the 
downward  sweep  of  the  great  sword 
when  that  sound  came — a  faint  hope, 
speaking  of  aid  where  I  had  thought  no 
aid  possible. 

How  I  contrived  to  divert  the  blade 
I  do  not  know  to  this  day,  but  I  do 
know  that  its  mighty  sweep  sheared  a 
lock  from  Smith's  head  and  laid  open 
the  scalp.  With  the  hilt  in  my  quiver- 
ing hands  I  saw  the  blade  bite  deeply 
through  the  carpet  and  floor  above  Nay- 
land Smith's  skull.  There,  buried  fully 
two  inches  in  the  woodwork,  it  stuck; 
and  still  clutching  the  hilt  I  looked  to 
the  right  and  across  the  room — I  looked 
to  the  curtained  doorway. 

Fu-Manchu,  with  one  long,  clawlike 
hand  upon  the  top  of  the  first  gate, 
was  bending  over  the  trap,  but  his 
brilliant  green  eyes  were  turned  in  the 
same  direction  as  my  own — upon  the 
curtained  doorway. 

Upright  within  it,  her  beautiful  face 
as  pale  as  death,  but  her  great  eyes 
blazing  with  a  sort  of  splendid  mad- 
ness, stood  Karamaneh! 

She  looked,  not  at  the  tortured  man, 
not  at  me,  but  fully  at  Dr.  Fu-Manchu. 
One  hand  clutched  the  trembling  dra- 
peries; now  she  suddenly  raised  the 
other,  so  that  the  jewels  on  her  white 
arm  glittered  in  the  light  of  the  lamp 
above  the  door.  She  held  my  Brown- 
ing, pistol!  Fu-Manchu  sprang  up- 
right, inhaling  sibilantly  as  Karama- 
neh pointed  the  pistol  point-blank  at 
his  high  skull  and  fired. 

I  saw  a  little  red  streak  appear  up 
by  the  neutral-colored  hair  under  the 
black  cap.  I  became  as  a  detached  in- 
telligence, unlinked  with  the  corporeal, 
looking  down  upon  a  thing  which  for 
some  reason  I  had  never  thought  to 
witness. 

Fu-Manchu  threw  up  both  arms,  so 
that  the  sleeves  of  the  green  robe  fell 
back  to  the  elbows.  He  clutched  at  his 
head,  and  the  black  cap  fell  behind  him. 
He  began  to  utter  short,  guttural  cries; 
he  swayed  backward — to  the  right — to 
the  left — then  lurched  forward  right 
across  the  cage.  There  he  lay,  writh- 
ing, for  a  moment,  his  baneful  eyes 
turned  up,  revealing  the  whites;  and 
the  great  gray  rats,  released,  began 
leaping  about  the  room.  Two  shot  like 
gray  streaks  past  the  slim  figure  in  the 
doorway,  one  darted  behind  the  chair 
to  which  I  was  lashed,  and  the  fourth 
ran  all  around  against  the  wall.  Fu- 
Manchu,  prostrate  across  the  over- 
turned cage,  lay  still,  his  massive  head 
.sagging  downward. 

I  experienced  a  mental  repetition  of 
my  adventure  in  the  earlier  evening — 
I  was  dropping,  dropping,  dropping  into 
some  bottomless  pit — warm  arms  were 
about  my  neck,  and  burning  kisses 
upon  my  lips. 

I SEEMED  to  haul  myself  back  out  of 
the  pit  of  unconsciousness  by  the  aid 
of  two  little  hands  which  clasped  my 
own.  I  uttered  a  sigh  that  was  almost 
a  sob,  and  opened  my  eyes. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  big  red  leathern 
armchair  in  my  own  study — and  a 
lovely  but  truly  bizarre  figure  in  a 
harem  dress  was  kneeling  on  the  car- 
pet at  my  feet;  so  that  my  first  sight 
of  the  world  was  the  sweetest  sight 
that  the  world  had  to  offer  me,  the 
dark  eyes  of  Karamaneh,  with  tears 
trembling  like  jewels  upon  her  lashes! 

I  looked  no  further  than  that,  heeded 
not  if  there  were  others  in  the  room 
beside  us  two,  but,  gripping  the  jewel- 
laden  fingers  in  what  must  have  been 
■  a  cruel  cla.sp,  I  searched  the  depths  of 
the  glorious  eyes  in  ever-growing  won- 
der. What  change  had  taken  place  in 
those  limpid,  mysterious  pools?  Why 
was  a  wild  madness  growing  up  within 
mc  like  a  flame?  Why  was  the  old 
longing  returned,  ten  thousandfold,  to 
snatch  that  pliant,  exqui.site  shape  to 
my  iireast? 


Study-Food 

Recently,  among  9,000 
Minnesota  school  children, 
it  was  found  that  75% 
made  their  breakfast  largely 
of  starchy  foods;  also  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these 
children  suffered  from 
headache,  tooth  troubles 
and  other  ills — 

"There's  a  Reason*' 

Most  starchy  foods  are 
hard  to  digest,  and  lack 
the  very  elements  that 
build  healthy  bones,  teeth, 
muscles,  brain  and  nerves. 
White  bread  is  notoriously 
lacking  in  this  regard.  No 
wonder  so  many  children 
suffer  from  frequent  head- 
aches, constipation,  dull- 
ness or  fretfulness! 

Twenty  years  ago  a  food 
wonderfully  easy  of  diges- 
tion and  rich  in  the  very 
elements  lacking  in  the 
usual  starchy  foods,  was 
devised  to  meet  this  very 
condition.     This  food  is 

Grape-Nuts 

Made  of  whole  wheat 
and  barley,  Grape-Nuts 
retains  all  the  nutriment 
of  these  grains,  including 
the  vital  mineral  elements 
on  which  depend  physical 
and  mental  vigor  and  the 
warding  off  of  disease. 

Switch  the  children's 
diet  from  demineralized 
foods  to  those  rich  in  Na- 
ture's own  provision  for 
health  and  efficiency,  and 
watch  results. 

Ready -to- eat,  nourish- 
ing, economical, delicious — 

"There's  a  Reason" 

for 

Grape-Nuts 

—  sold  by  Grocers. 
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the  T  point  ^um 

1.  Crowded  with  flavor.  *.  Sterling  purity. 

2.  Veivety-body,NOGRiT.  S.  From  a  daylight  factory. 

3.  crumble- proof.  «.  Untouched  by  har»ds. 


PEPPERMINT  GUM 


Peppermint  -  Red  Wrapper 
Cinnamon  -  Blue  Wrapper 

That's  the  new  Sterling  Gum ! 
Made  in  a  daylight  factory  for  you. 

Those  who  step  each  morning 
into  the  Sterling;  Factory  do  not 
exchange  the  daylight  of  the  open 
streets  for  the  musty  gloom  of  some 
dark  corner. 

They  come  into  kitchens  flooded 
with  light  —  kitchens  as  sunny  as 
modern  construction  can  make 
them. 

From  this  clean,  bright  home 
Sterling  comes  to  you  —  a  pure, 
finely-flavored  confection. 

Here  are  the  qualities  which  have 
caused  Sterling  to  be  known  as 
"the  7- point  gum.  " 

Point  1 — Crowded  with  flavor        Point  4 — Sterling  purity 

Point  2— Velvety  body    NO  GRIT   Point  5  —  From  a  daylight  factory 

Point  3 — Crumble-proof  Point  6 — Untouched  by  hands 

Point  (2)  ^ 

Have  you  looked  in  the  gum  for  point  7? 


Sterlina 

PEPPERMINT  OUM  ^ 


The^^  point  dutn 


The  Sterling 
Gum  Co.,  Inc. 


;iillliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiir 


Long  Island  City 
New  York 
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No  word  was  spoken,  but  the  spoken 
words  of  a  thousand  a^ces  could  not 
have  expressed  one  tithe  what  was  held 
in  that  silent  communion.  A  hand  was 
laid  hesitatingly  on  my  shoulder.  I  tore 
my  gaze  away  from  the  lovely  face  so 
near  to  mine  and  glanced  up. 

Aziz  stood  at  the  back  of  my  chair! 

"God  is  all  merciful,"  he  said.  "My 
sister  is  restored  to  us"  (I  loved  him 
for  the  plural)  ,■  "and  she  remembers." 

Those  few  words  were  enough;  I  un- 
derstood now  that  this  lovely  girl,  who 
half  knelt,  half  lay,  at  my  feet,  was 
not  the  evil,  perverted  creature  of  Fu- 
Manchu  whom  we  had  gone  out  to 
arrest  with  the  other  vile  servants  of 
the  Chinese  doctor,  but  was  the  old, 
beloved  companion  of  two  years  ago,  the 
Kai'amaneh  for  whom  I  had  sought  long 
and  wearily  in  Egypt,  who  had  been 
swallowed  up  and  lost  to  me  in  that 
land  of  mystery. 

THE  loss  of  memory  which  Fu- 
Manchu  had  artificially  induced  was 
subject  to  the  same  inexplicable  laws 
which  ordinarily  rule  in  cases  of  am- 
nesia. The  shock  of  her  brave  action 
that  night  had  begun  to  effect  a  cure; 
the  sight  of  Aziz  had  completed  it. 

Inspector  Weymouth  was  standing 
by  the  writing  table.  My  mind  cleared 
rapidly  now,  and  standing  up,  but  with- 
out releasing  the  girl's  hands,  so  that 
I  drew  her  up  beside  me,  I  said:  "Wey- 
mouth, where  is^ — ?" 


"He's  waiting  to  see  you,  doctor," 
replied  the  inspector. 

A  pang,  almost  physical,  struck  at 
my  heart.  "Poor,  dear  old  Smith!"  I 
cried  with  a  break  in  my  voice. 

Dr.  Gray,  a  neighboring  practitioner, 
appeared  in  the  doorway  at  the  moment 
that  I  spoke  the  words. 

"It's  all  right,  Petrie,"  he  said  re- 
assuringly; "I  think  we  took  it  in 
time.  I  have  thoroughly  cauterized  the 
wounds,  and,  granted  that  no  complica- 
tion sets  in,  he'll  be  on  his  feet  again 
in  a  week  or  two." 

I  suppose  I  was  in  a  condition  closely 
bordering  upon  the  hysterical.  At  any 
rate,  my  behavior  was  extraordinary. 
1  raised  both  my  hands  above  my  head. 

"Thank  God!"  I  cried  at  the  top  of 
my  voice.    "Thank  God!  thank  God!" 

"Thank  Him,  indeed,"  responded  the 
musical  voice  of  Aziz.  He  spoke  with 
all  the  devoutness  of  a  true  Moslem. 

Everything,  even  Karamaneh,  was 
forgotten,  and  I  started  for  the  door 
as  though  my  life  depended  upon  my 
speed.  With  one  foot  upon  the  land- 
ing, I  turned,  looked  back,  and  met  the 
glance  of  Inspector  Weymouth. 

"What  have  you  done  with — the 
body?"  I  asked. 

"We  haven't  been  able  to  get  to  it. 
That  end  of  the  vault  collapsed  two 
minutes  after  we  hauled  you  out!" 

The  next  story  of  Fu-Manchn  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue  of  COLLIER'S. 


The  Most  Interesting  American 


'  Continued  from  page  6  i 


remember  that  it  was  under  my  Ad- 
ministration that  the  United  States 
entered  the  Hague  Convention.  I 
should  never  have  permitted  such  a 
thing  had  I  not  believed  we  acted  in 
good  faith.  It  was  clearly  our  duty  to 
protest,  but  I  waited  and  said  nothing, 
thinking  that  perhaps  the  President 
wished  to  assemble  a  long  list  of  atroci- 
ties so  that  the  people  would  be  behind 
him  in  protesting.  But  Dinant  fol- 
lowed, and  Louvain,  and  Rheims,  and 
no  protest  was  made.  Instead  we  were 
instructed  to  be  'neutral  even  in 
thought'  toward  those  who  had  broken 
faith  with  us  and  with  civilization.  So 
it  went  until  the  Liisitania  was  sunk. 
If  w^  had  acted  with  strength  in  Mex- 
ico, the  poor  souls  who  went  down  on 
the  Lnsitania  would  still  be  alive.  But 
by  our  Mexican  performances  we  had 
shown  Europe  what  to  expect  of  us." 
Colonel  Roosevelt  paused  for  a  moment, 
then,  grimly,  he  added:  "Haiti  is  ap- 
parently the  kind  of  country  we  can 
handle  now.  Our  conduct  of  interna- 
tional affairs,  so  far  as  that  vast  and 
powerful  nation  is  concerned,  seems  to 
have  been  admirable." 

The  Country  Gentleman 

I MAY  say  here,  as  well  as  at  any 
other  point,  perhaps,  that  my  inter- 
view with  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  my 
observation  of  him  covered  several 
afternoons  in  both  New  York  and 
Oyster  Bay. 

At  Sagamore  Hill  he  is  not  so  much 
the  Dutch  banker  as  the  American  gen- 
tleman in  his  country  home.  The  place 
is  three  miles  from  the  station,  upon  a 
height  reached  by  a  long,  winding  drive 
leading  from  the  highroad.  The  house, 
which  has  lawn  and  trees  about  it,  and 
has  a  view  over  Long  Island  Sound,  is 
a  very  American-looking  structure  of 
red  brick  and  gray,  painted  wood.  It 
is  not  at  all  an  "imposing"  house,  al- 
though that  other  word,  "rambling," 
which  is  so  much  used  in  describing 
houses,  may  with  justice  be  applied  to 
it.  It  is  a  house  which,  from  the  out- 
side, does  not  look  nearly  so  spacious 
as  it  actually  is. 

Through  the  center  of  it  runs  a  wide, 
dark  hall,  to  the  right  of  which,  near 
the  front  door,  is  the  library,  or  rather 
the  room  which  Colonel  Roosevelt  uses 
as  an  office,  for  it  is  improper  to  refer 
to  any  especial  room  at  Sagamore  Hill 
as  a  library,  since  all  are  filled  with 
books.  This  room  is  a  small  museum. 
There  are  animal  skins  upon  the  floor 
and  mounted  heads  of  animals  upon  the 
walls.  Among  the  pictures  on  the 
walls  are  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
one  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  father,  and 
others  of  Lincoln,  Washington,  and 
Daniel  Boone.  Also  there  is  the  bronze 
cougar,  by  Alexander  Proctor,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Colonel  by  his  fa- 
mous "Tennis  Cabinet,"  and  a  bronze 
cowboy,  by  Frederic  Remington. 

Even  more  like  a  museum  than  the 
library  is  the  great  living  room  which 
has  been  added,  of  late  years,  at  the 
end  of  the  hall.    It  is  a  very  large  room 


— perhaps  thirty  feet  wide,  forty  feet 
long,  and  two  stories  high,  with  a  tri- 
lateral ceiling  and  wainscoting  of  wood 
in  a  pleasing  shade  of  light  brown,  oiled 
but  not  polished.  Large  as  this  room  is, 
and  rich  as  it  is  in  trophies  and  souve- 
nirs of  all  sorts,  its  finest  quality  is  its 
freedom  from  imposingness.  It  is  not 
in  any  way  magnificent  or  austere,  yet 
it  is  a  very  handsome,  dignified  room, 
with  the  kind  of  handsomeness  which 
does  not  smite  the  eye  nor  overpower 
the  senses,  but  which,  upon  the  other 
hand,  makes  the  stranger  feel  welcome 
and  at  ease,  and  tells  him  that  he  is 
in  the  home  of  a  prosperous  but  simple 
and  cultivated  American  family.  What 
I  am  really* trying  to  say  is  that  the  ; 
Roosevelts  live  comfortably,  but  without 
"side."  They  do  not  keep  a  butler  or 
a  footman ;  their  chauffeur  is  a  negro. 

Into  this  setting  the  Colonel  fits  fell-  ■ 
citously.     At  Oyster  Bay  he  usually 
wears  an  olive-drab  suit  of  knicker- 
bockers, with  golf  stockings,  and  though 
he  is  a  most  hospitable  and  tactful 
host,  one  feels  that  when  the  guests 
have  gone  he  will  welcome  the  opportu- ;. 
nity  to  go  tramping  off  through  the  !i 
woods  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  or  to  take< 
her  rowing  in  the  skiff. 

Without  Mrs.  Roosevelt  the  housed 
at  Sagamore  Hill  would  be  as  imper- ; 
feet  as  without  the  Colonel.  She  is  a 
woman  of  the  greatest  charm  and  tact 
— precisely  the  kind  of  woman  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  public  man,  precisely  the  kind 
of  woman  who  so  seldom  is.  She  makes 
everyone  who  comes  to  Sagamore  Hill 
feel  instantly  at  ease,  and  she  has  the 
gracious  faculty  for  seeming  to  know 
about  and  be  genuinely  interested  in 
the  people  whom  she  meets,  instead  of 
wishing  them  to  know  about  and  be  in- 
terested in  her.  More  than  this,  she 
has  wit.  One  day  at  luncheon  the 
Colonel  was  speaking  of  the  need  of 
universal  military  service,  when  he 
touched  sarcastically  upon  the  song 
entitled  "I  Didn't  Raise  My  Boy  to  Be 
a  Soldier."  Whereupon  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt, whose  husband  and  four  boys 
would  go  to  war  if  war  came,  re- 
marked : 

"I  didn't  raise  my  boy  to  be  the  only 
soldier!" 

What  About  Mexico  and  Belgium  ^ 

WHILE  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  not 
stated  publicly  what  his  exact 
course  of  action  with  regard  to  Mex- 
ico or  to  the  European  situation  would 
have  been  were  he  President,  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  by  those  who  know 
him  that  he  believed  in  sending  an 
army  officer  of  the  caliber  of  General 
Wood  to  Mexico  to  organize  the  Mexi- 
cans themselves  for  the  work  of  re- 
storing and  maintaining  order,  as  was 
done  by  General  Wood  in  Cuba.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  known  that  he  believes  that 
a  protest  against  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium should  have  been  made  by  this 
Government,  not  after  the  invasion  but 
before;  that  is,  when  it  began  to  seem 
probable  that  such  a  thing  would  oc- 
cur.   He  believes  that  the  President  of' 
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the  United  States  had  an  opportunity 
to  play  a  part  as  great  as  that  of  Lin- 
coin  or  Washington,  and  that  the  way 
to  have  played  it  would  have  been  to 
notify  the  German  Government  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  violation  of  Belgian 
soil,  the  United  States  would  call  a 
pofse  cowitatu:^  of  nations  to  inter- 
vvene  by  force  if  need  be. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  regards  it  as  quite 
conceivable  that  with  some  one  to  rally 
them,  England  and  Italy  would  have 
immediately  signified  their  willingness 
to  join  in  such  a  movement,  and  that 
most  of  the  nations  which  have  re- 
mained neutral  might  likewise  have 
given  their  support  to  so  just  a  cause. 
By  this  plan  Colonel  Roosevelt  believes 
that  the  violation  of  Belgium,  with  its 
succeeding  horrors,  might  actually  have 
been  prevented. 

I  spoke  to  the  Colonel  of  the  impres- 
sion held  by  many  of  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  him,  that  he  is  of  a  belliger- 
ent disposition  and  that,  to  use  the 
usual  expression,  he  "would  have 
dragged  the  country  into  war." 

"I  know  what  they  think  about  me," 
he  declared.  ''Because  I  stood  up  for 
the  army  and  navy  and  for  American 
rights,  also  because  of  the  newspaper 
cartoons  of  me  as  a  Rough  Rider  car- 
rying a  club  or  shooting  revolvers  into 
the  air,  also  because  I  speak  my  mind 
when  I  think  I  ought  to,  and  because 
they  know  I  would  have  taken  action 
in  I'egard  to  Mexico  and  in  regard  to- 
Belgium — because  of  these  things  there 
are  many  people  who  say:  'That  man 
Roosevelt  is  a  bloodthirsty  anarchist!' 
These  people  forget  or  ignore  the  fact 
that  during  the  seven  and  a  half  years 
in  which  I  was  President  we  never 
fired  a  shot  at  a  foreign  foe,  although 
complications  arose  from  time  to  time, 
and  although  I  insisted  absolutely 
upon  protecting  American  citizens 
everywhere,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  Perdicaris,  when  I  demanded  Perdi- 
caris  alive  or  Raisuli  dead.  But,  al- 
though I  got  the  country  into  no  wars, 
they  say  I  am  warlike.  President  Wil- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  man  of 
peace.  He  has  waged  peace  with  Mex- 
ico and  Haiti,  and  lost  a  lot  of  men, 
and  he  has  been  waging  peace  with 
Germany,  while  Germany  has  been 
murdering  our  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren with  her  submarines. 

"Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact — though  I 
do  not  expect  these  people  who  picture 
me  as  bloodthirsty  to  believe  it — I 
abhor  war.  But  where  I  differ  with  the 
pacifists  is  this:  I  regard  war  as  a  very 
terrible  thing,  to  be  avoided  by  every 
decent  means,*  but  I  do  not  regard  it  as 
the  worst  conceivable  thing  in  the  world. 
I  think  some  things  are  even  more  to 
be  avoided  than  war;  and  these  people 
who  say  I  want  war  are  right  to  this 
extent:  Let  them  rape  just  one  Ameri- 
can woman  in  Mexico — and  they  have 
raped  many — and  I  should  have  action 
inside  six  hours.  There  was  never  any 
question  as  to  whether  the  American 
people  would  back  me  or  not  when  I 
was  President.  They  would  always 
back  me  to  assert  American  rights  and 
defend  American  honor.  They  are  the 
same  people  to-day,  but  they  are  dulled, 
momentarily,  by  a  five  years'  debauch 
of  professional  pacifism. 

"Because  We  Have  Ideals" 

"TT'VERY  man  has  a  .soft  and  easy 
J-J  side  to  him.  I  speak  now  out  of 
the  abundance  of  my  own  heart.  I'm 
a  dome.stic  man.  I  have  always  wanted 
to  be  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  my 
children,  and  now  with  my  grandchil- 
dren. I'm  not  a  brawler.  I  detest  war. 
But  if  war  came  I'd  have  to  go,  and 
my  four  boys  would  go,  too,  because 
we  have  ideals  in  this  family.  I've  had 
a  good  deal  from  life,  and  I  am  not 
afraid  to  die,  but  any  man  who  is  a 
father  ought  to  know  whether  I  want 
to  see  my  four  boys  go  off  to  fight. 
This  feeling  is  .so  strong  in  me  that 
when  I  have  read  in  the  papers  that 
the  President  has  sent  still  another 
note  to  Germany,  fending  off  trouble 
for  a  while,  I  have  to  combat  a  feeling 
of  relief  by  thinking  of  what  our  duty 
i.s  and  of  how  dreadful  it  would  have 
been  for  me  if  men  in  the  days  of 
Wa.HhingU)n  and  Lincoln  had  been  'too 
'  proud  to  fight.' 

"The  average  man  does  not  want  to 
;  be  disturbed.  He  doesn't  want  to  be 
'  called  upon  to  leave  his  business  and 
hiH  family,  and  do  a  distinctly  unpleas- 
I  ant  duty.  That  is  natural  enough. 
,  Nevertheless,  you  can  appeal  to  either 
I  of  the  two  soul  sides  of  that  man.  If 
1  you  appeal  to  his  deepest  sense  of  duty, 
i  in  all  that  he  has  of  strength  and  of 
courage  and  of  high-mindedness,  you 
'  can  make  him  shake  off  his  sloth,  his 


self-indulgence,  his  short-sightedness, 
or  his  timidity,  and  stand  up  and  do, 
and  dare,  and  die  at  need,  just  as  the 
men  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Trenton  and 
Yorktown  and  Gettysburg  and  Shiloh 
did  and  dared  and  died. 

"But  if,  upon  the  other  hand,  with 
great  rhetorical  ingenuity  and  skill, 
you  furnish  that  man  with  high-sound- 
ing names  to  cloak  ignoble  action,  or 
ignoble  failure  to  act,  then  it  is  so  natu- 
ral as  to  be  pardonable  in  the  average 
man  to  accept  the  excuse  thrust  upon 
him  and  to  do  the  ignoble  thing  which 
the  man  who  ought  to  be  his  leader 
counsels  him  to  do. 

"It  is  with  the  people  of  a  nation 
much  as  with  a  regiment.  There  is  an 
old  saying  that  there  are  few  bad  regi- 
ments but  plenty  of  bad  colonels.  No 
matter  how  good  a  regiment  may  be,  if, 
in  the  stress  of  a  great  fight,  its  colonel 
advises  each  man  as  a  matter  of  duty 
to  do  whatever  is  best  for  his  own  com- 
fort and  safety,  and  if  the  colonel,  still 
uttering  lofty  abstract  sentiments,  then 
marches  to  the  rear,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  regiment  will 
follow." 

The  Greatest  American 

THE  anti-Roosevelt  reader,  wishing 
to  take  exception  to  everything  hav- 
ing to  do  with  Colonel  Roosevelt,  may 
perhaps  take  exception  to  the  title  of 
this  article.  To  this  reader  I  wish  to 
say  that  my  title  is  not  only  temperate 
(mark  you,  I  refrained  from  making  it 
either  "The  Most  Interesting  Man  in  the 
World"  or  "The  Greatest  American") 
but  that  I  can  prove  it  true.  All  one 
needs  to  do  to  prove  Roosevelt  the  most 
interesting  American,  is  to  ask  the 
question  :  "Well,  if  he  isn't,  who  is?"  In 
reply  to  this  the  anti-Roosevelt  man 
will  make  a  half-hearted  effort  to  play 
Edison  as  a  trump  card  and  will  there- 
after give  up. 

Yet  I  believe  that  even  those  who  are 
willing  to  concede  to  Colonel  Roosevelt 
everything  in  the  way  of  being  inter- 
esting, or  even  everything  in  the  way 
of  greatness,  do  not  generally  grasp,  all 
at  one  time,  the  completeness  of  his  ver- 
satility. 

In  the  course  of  casual  reading  I 
have  lately  happened  upon  three  Roose- 
velt items  from  curiously  assorted 
sources.  In  the  "Century  Magazine" 
I  read  of  'the  visit  of  an  American  au- 
thoress to  the  home  of  Mistral,  the 
Provencal  poet,  and  learned  that  "a 
heavily  insci'ibeo  photograph  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  hangs  in  the  hall  in  full 
view  of  the  bust  of  Lamartine." 

In  a  New  York  newspaper  I  read  an 
interview  vvdth  M.  Jules  Bois,  the 
French  journalist,  author,  and  poet. 
Said  M.  Bois:  "Theodore  Roosevelt  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  man  in  the  world. 
To  the  European  he  typifies  all  that  is 
essentially  American.  Abroad  he  is 
considered  the  greatest  American." 

A  day  or  two  later  I  read  that  Champ 
Clark  had  been  talking  about  Roose- 
velt. "He  knows  a  little  more  about 
more  things  than  any  man  in  the  coun- 
try," declared  the  Speaker;  and  at  the 
risk  of  seeming,  perhaps,  to  digress,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  that  Mr. 
Clark,  though  a  Democrat,  declared 
further  that  "Roosevelt  is  not  mealy- 
mouthed." 

But  let  me  point  in  another  way  the 
versatility  of  Roosevelt.  Has  it  ever 
struck  you  that  he  combines  within 
himself  qualities  and  attainments  which 
actually  are  not  combined  in  the  en- 
tire population  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States? 

.The  city  which  would  have  in  the  sum 
of  all  its  people  a  Roosevelt  must  pos- 
sess, among  its  inhabitants,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1)  A  Physical  Culture  Expert: 
Roosevelt  built  himself  up  from  a  sickly 
child  to  a  man  upon  whose  vigor  it  is 
needless  to  comment. 

(2)  A  Hhttorid-n:  Roosevelt  began  to 
write  his  "History  of  the  Naval  War  of 
1812"  while  yet  a  Harvard  student. 

(,3)  A  niogruplicr :  See  his  "Oliver 
Cromwell,"  his  own  Autobiography, 
and  others. 

(4)  An  EsHayift:  He  has  written 
more  books  than  many  authors  whose 
fame  rests  upon  their  writings  alone. 
His  essays,  in  particular,  are  the  key 
to  his  actions. 

(5)  A  Ndftiral  Scientist:  As  in  au- 
thorship, his  achievements  in  this  field 
alone  are  enough  to  make  him  a  man 
of  note.  Several  leading  natural  sci- 
entists have  said  so. 

(C>)  A  ni(/-Game  Hunter:  His  shoot- 
ing, like  his  vast  reading,  has  been  done 
in  spite  of  exceeding  nearsightedness. 
He  is  the  most  farsighted  nearsighted 
man  the  country  has  produced. 


Are  Usually  Oat = Fed  Boys 

We  employed  many  men  at  one  time  to 
canvass  winners  in  every  field.  And  we  found 
that  four  in  five  had  been  oat-fed  boys. 

But  that  simply  confirms  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages  in  regard  to  oats. 

Success  in  almost  every  line  calls  for  tire- 
less energy.   Winners  must  "feel  their  oats." 

uaaker.  Oats 

Flakes  of  Queen  Grains  Only 


The  greatest  lovers  of 
oats,  the  world  over,  are 
users  of  Quaker  Oats. 
In  a  hundred  nations  this 
is  the  favorite  brand. 

That's  because  we 
make  it  of  big,  plump 
grains,  discaiding  all  the 
puny.  We  get  but  ten 
pounds  from  a  bushel. 


But  these  choice  grains 
almost  monopolize  the 
flavor  and  aroma. 

No  extra  price  bars  you 
from  this  fine  brand.  No 
extra  trouble,  for  every 
grocer  has  it.  You  can 
get  it  for  the  asking. 
And  that  is  the  way  to 
foster  the  love  of  oats. 


10c  and  25c  per  package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


■  (1047) 


Quaker 
Cooker 

Note  Our  Offer 


One  of  the  best  things  we  do  to  make 
Quaker  Oats  (leliRhtful  is  to  offei-  ihis 
Iierfcct  aluminum  cooker.  It  is  made  to 
our  order  to  cook  Quaker  Oats  in  the 
ideal  way,  retaining  all  the  flavor  and 
aroma.  It  is  extra  heavy,  extra  large, 
and  ought  to  last  a  lifetime. 

Send  us  our  trademark-  the  picture  of 
the  Quaker — cut  from  the  front  of  live 
Quaker  Oats  packages.    Send  one  dollar 


Cereal 
Capacity 
2  i  Qts. 


with  these  trademarks  and  this  perfect 
cooker  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post.  Or 
send  us  15  of  these  trademarks  and  only 
75  cents.  This  present  cooker  offer  ap- 
plies to  the  United  States  only. 

Over  700.000  homes  so  far  have  adopted 
the  Quaker  Cooker.  Let  us  supply  one 
to  you.  .'\ddress 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 
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(7)  An  Explorer  and  Dincoverer: 
Africa;  South  America;  the  River  of 
Doubt. 

(8)  A  Critic:  Just  listen  at  any  time! 

(9)  A  Former  Cowboy:  For  two 
years  he  was  a  ranchman. 

(10)  Ten  or  a  dozen  LL.D.'s:  He  has 
them  from  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  etc. 

(11)  An  Editor:  It  used  to  be  the 
"Outlook."  Now  he  writes  signed  edi- 
torials for  the  "Metropolitan  Maga- 
zine." 

(12)  A  Former  Member  of  the  State 
Legislature :  In  his  early  twenties  he 
was  minority  leader  at  Albany. 

(13)  A  Practical  Reformer :  No  liv- 
ing man  has  brought  about  so  many 
real  reforms. 

(14)  A  Veteran  Colonel  of  Cavalry: 
He  says  his  "one  great  day"  was  that 
of  San  Juan  Hill. 

(15)  A  Former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy :  He  said  then,  and  long 
before,  all  the  things  most  of  us  are 
just  finding  out  about  preparedness. 

(16)  ^  Former  Governor:  He  was 
Governor  of  New  York,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  Colonel  of  the 
Rough  Riders  all  in  less  than  one  year. 

(17)  A  Nobel  Peacu  Prize  Winner: 
For  the  Russo-Japanese  Peace.  But 
people  call  him  "dangerous." 

(18)  A  Former  Vice  President:  They 
did  it  to  get  rid  of  him,  but^- 

(19)  A  Former  President:  The 
youngest  of  all  Presidents.  The  Presi- 
dent who  sent  the  battle  fleet  around 
the  world,  who  said  "Perdicaris  alive  or 
Raisuli  dead,"  who  concluded  the  Peace 
of  Portsmouth,  and  who  started  the 
Panama  Canal. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  comes  nearest, 
perhaps,  to  having  all  these  things 
among  its  citizens,  for  it  contains  ex- 
President  Taft,  ex-Governor  Baldwin, 
President  Hadley  and  the  Yale  Fac- 
ulty, Harry  Whitney,  hunter  and  ex- 
plorer, and  the  redoubtable  "Mosey" 
King.  But  on  other  points  New  Haven 
fails.  The  only  thing  it  has  which 
Roosevelt  hasn't  is  Savin  Rock — and 
there  are  those  who  think  there  is  even 
a  touch  of  Savin  Rock  about  the  Colonel. 

Just  a  Few  Extras 

NOR  must  it  be  forgotten  that  there 
are  important  Roosevelt  items  not 
included  in  my  list.  As  a  creator  of 
popular  and  telling  phrases,  he  sur- 
passes George  Ade  and  Oliver  Herford 
combined.  He  has  not  only  the  gift  for 
characterizing  in  a  few  words,  but  for 
coining  n6w  expressions  and  revivify- 
ing old  ones. 

Some  one  asks  him  how  he  is  feel- 
ing. "I'm  feeling  as  fine  as  a  bull 
moose!"  replies  the  Colonel — and  a  po- 
litical party  has  its  name.  "The  big 
stick,"  "the  square  deal,"  "parlor  So- 
cialists," "rosewater  reformers,"  "out- 
patients of  Bedlam,"  "race  suicide," 
"nature  faker,"  "muckraker,"  "molly- 
coddle," "Armageddon,"  "malefactor  of 
great  wealth,"  "the  strenuous  life," 
"undesirable  citizens,"  and,  more  lately, 
"hyphenated  Americans":  these  ex- 
pressions which  I  happen  to  remember, 
and  many  more  which  you  will  think 
of,  were  either  minted  or  put  in  general 
circulation  by  the  Colonel.  He  goes 
hunting  and  the  "Teddy  Bear"  comes 
into  being;  he  becomes  a  soldier  and 
both  the  term  and  type  "Rough  Rider" 
is  made  known  to  us.  Everything  he 
touches,  everything  he  mentions,  is 
made  vital  through  him  as  through 
contact  with  a  dynamo;  A  friend  of 
mine  who  has  known  the  Colonel  a 
long  time  gives  me  the  following  items 
from  among  things  that  he  has  heard 
him  say.  Once  when  Roosevelt 
wished  to  explain  the  extreme  utter- 
ances of  certain  reformers  he  said: 
"Every  reform  has  a  lunatic  fringe." 
Again,  in  speaking  of  certain  very 
minor  European  monarchs  he  termed 
them  "the  bush-league  Czars."  One 
man  he  pronounced  "As  clean  as  a 
hound's  tooth,"  while  another,  a  certain 
so-called  statesman,  was:  "An  elderly 
fuddy-duddy  with  sweetbread  brains." 
Somebody  once  asked  him  about  Euro- 
peaYi  kings  that  he  had  met.  Where- 
upon  the   Colonel   answered:    "X  - 

[mentioning  a  monarch]  would  be  presi- 
dent of  some  little  peace  society  if  he 
lived  over  here,  but  the  Kaiser  would 
swing  his  ward."  And  at  another 
time  when  some  people,  failing  to  ap- 
preciate the  democracy  of  Roosevelt's 
instincts,  the  enormous  Americanism 
of  the  man,  said  that  he  wished  to  be 
a  king,  he  declared  to  my  friend  sar- 
donically: "The  people  who  say  that 
haven't  seen  as  many  kings  as  I  have. 
Kings  are  a  kind  of  cross  between  Vice 
President  and  a  Permanent  Leader  of 
the  Four  Hundred."  Which  reminds  me, 
by  the  way,  that  of  all  Roosevelt's  po- 


sitions there  is  jdst  one  with  which  we 
know  he  was  born;  and  that  one,  so- 
cial position  in  New  York,  is  a  thing 
for  which,  considered  by  itself,  he  has 
nothing  but  contempt. 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  sense  of  humor 
is  highly  individualized.  It  seems  to 
me  that  his  vast  experience  of  life  in 
its  larger  aspects  has  caused  his  sense  4 
of  humor  to  develop  into  Gargantuan 
proportions,  so  that  the  ordinary  little 
joke-for-a-joke's-sake  makes  no  great 
appeal  to  him.  I  believe  that  he  ex- 
pects a  joke,  as  he  expects  a  man,  to 
do  something,  and  that  he  is  somewhat 
inclined  to  be  impatient  of  what  is 
merely  amusing,  just  as  he  is  impatient 
of  mere  eloquence  in  speeches  and  of 
the  interruption  of  his  own  speeches  by 
applause.  In  speaking,  as  in  writing, 
he  does  not  try  for  eloquence,  but 
merely  to  bg  clear  and  vigorous.  He 
writes  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  using 
a  pad  and  pencil  and  making  many 
corrections. 

His  appreciation  of  situations  which 
are  grotesque  or  comic  is  very  rich. 
Time  and  again,  while  in  the  White 
House,  he  took  boyish  enjoyment  in  the 
weirdly  assorted  gatherings  at  his 
luncheon  table.  He  has  been  known  to 
entertain,  at  once,  the  British  Ambas- 
sador and  the  wildest  kind  of  cowboys. 
I  doubt  that  anything  ever  afforded 
him  more  amusement  than  furnishing 
a  prize-fighter  friend  of  his  (John  L. 
Sullivan,  I  think)  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the  dignified  and  sedate 
Governor  Hughes  of  New  York,  now 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Having 
a  fine  appreciation  of  both  these  men, 
Colonel  Roosevelt  was  fascinated  with 
his  mental  picture  of  their  meeting  and 
their  conversation,  though,  needless  to 
say,  he  gave  the  letter  only  for  good 
reasons. 

It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
knew  them  both  well,  for  his  taste  in 
men,  like  his  taste  for  affairs,  is  widely 
assorted.  Once  I  asked  him  which  of 
his  various  activities  he  had  most  en- 
joyed, and  he  was  unable  to  say.  So 
it  is  with  men.  He  likes  prize  fighters, 
painters,  cowboys,  poets,  diplomatists, 
hunters,  sculptors,  soldiers,  naturalists, 
football  players,  novelists,  men  who  can 
tell  him  about  Irish  or  Norwegian 
sagas,  about  ancient  Greek  coins,  or 
about  almost  anything  else.  It  was  the 
great  sculptor,  Saint-Gaudens,  who 
spoke  to  him  one  day  of  the  beauty  of 
the  old  Greek  coins,  and  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  Roosevelt  that  he  immedi- 
ately caused  new  coins — the  most  beau- 
tiful since  those  of  ancient  Greece — to 
be  designed  and  minted.  So  also,  when 
he  set  his  mind  to  architecture  and 
landscape  gardening,  a  Fine  Arts  Coun- 
cil composed  of  noted  men,  serving  with- 
out pay,  came  into  being,  and  the  new 
public  buildings  in  Washington  began 
to  be  harmoniously  designed  and  placed. 
This  Fine  Arts  Council  was,  however, 
instinctively  resented  by  the  pork-bar- 
rel Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  it 
was  disbanded  by  Mr.  Taft  shortly 
after  he  became  President.  At  one  hour 
of  the  day  Roosevelt  would  be  talking 
army  reforms  with  an  officer,  at  another 
jujutsu  with  a  Japanese,  or  he  would 
be  writing  to  some  poet  whose  work  he 
had  seen  and  liked. 

And  sometimes,  when  there  was  need, 
he  would  provide  a  Government  posi- 
tion for  a  man  whose  work  was  good 
but  not  remunerative.  Along  with  the 
rest  of  him  there  is  something  of  the 
artist,  and  that  is  a  tribute  which 
can  be  paid  with  honesty  to  but  few 
American  Presidents. 

Our  Man  of  Destiny 

NATURALLY  those  of  us  who  ad- 
mire him  like  to  call  Roosevelt  a 
"typical  American,"  because  it  pleases 
us  to  think  that  an  exceptional  Ameri- 
can is  typical.  In  so  far  as  he  is  a 
type  produced  by  the  United  States 
he  is  typical;  in  so  far  as  that  type 
is  common,  he  is  not.  He  has  always 
been  the  exception.  A  jack-of-all- 
trades,  he  is  master  of  many.  He 
rushes  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread, 
but  he  is  no  fool.  He  has  been  called  a 
"man  of  Destiny,"  but  Destiny  has  not 
done  all  the  work,  any  more  than  God 
has  done  all  the  work  for  the  Kaiser. 
Destiny  has  not  helped  to  make  Roose- 
velt, as  much  as  Roosevelt  has  helped  to 
make  Destiny — or  perhaps  I  should  say 
to  make  Destiny  make  Roosevelt.  For 
Roosevelt  is  not  a  living  proof  of  what 
a  man  may  do  with  gifts;  he  is  a  living 
proof  of  what  a  man  may  do  despite 
the  lack  of  them.  Out  of  a  weak  child 
he  made  a  powerful  man;  out  of  half- 
blindness  he  made  a  boxer,  an  omnivor- 
ous reader,  a  good  shot.  Out  of  a  lik- 
ing for  authorship,  rather  than  a  talent 
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The  Franklin  Sedan 


The  All -Year -Round  Car 


w 


HEN  the  automobile  was  new, 
people  used  to  lay  it  up  for  the 
winter,  along  with  the  gladiola 
bulbs  and  the  garden  hose. 


Next  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Town  Car — a  ponderous  enclosed  vehicle 
to  be  run  gingerly  on  city  streets,  blank- 
eted like  a  horse  and  kept  in  a  warm 
stable. 

Also,  their  one  idea  of  summer  motor- 
ing was  the  Touring  Car  open  to  wind 
and  sun  and  dust. 

Now,  the  Franklin  Sedan  is  actually  cooler 
in  summer  than  a  Touring  Car.  It  can  be  so 
ventilated  as  to  afford  a  continuous  free 
circulation  of  fresh  air — while  protecting 
the  occupant  from  the  sun  and  the  dust. 

As  a  winter  car,  the  Franklin,  with  its 
Direct-Air-Cooling  System  can  be  de- 
pended on,  no  matter  where  the  mercury  drops. 

No  water,  no  pump,  no  plumbing,  no 
blanketing,  no  antifreezing  mixtures. 

Perfect  independence  of  temperature 
conditions  and  freedom  from  cracked 
water  jackets  and  all  freezing  troubles. 


More  people  every  day  are  beginning  to 
look  for  solid  comfort  in  an  all-the-year-round 
car.  A  car  that  can  be  run  anywhere,  any 
time,  on  city  pavements  or  country  roads 
— regardless  of  distance,  weather,  or  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads. 

The  Franklin  Sedan  is  built  to  with- 
stand American  roads  as  no  other  car.  It 
weighs  only  2970  pounds — just  295  Pounds 
more  than  the  Touring  Car. 

Here,  in  the  Franklin  Scientific  Light 
Weight  (keeping  the  chassis  free  from  an 
overload)  is  the  reason  for  the  solid  com- 
fort of  the  Franklin  Sedan  on  rough 
roads — its  economy  in  gasoline,  in  oil,  in 
tires — its  low  depreciation. 

Every  motorist — and  especially  the 
man  who  does  not  quite  trust  enclosed 
cars  in  general  —  should  certainly  call  on 
the  Franklin  Dealer  and  ride  in  the  Frank- 
lin Sedan  over  the  roughest  roads  he 
can  find. 

The  experience  will  show  him  that  one 
car,  at  least,  has  done  away  with  the  costs 
and  limitations  he  fears  in  an  enclosed 
car,  and  has  made  all-the-year  touring  practi- 
cal.   Price  of  Franklin  Sedan,  $2850. 


Franklin  Coupe 
Weight,  2880  pounds 
Price,  $2600 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Franklin  Berlin 
Weight,  3240  pounds 
Price,  $3100 
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Felt 
Slippers 


"Tailor-made"  Conifys 
for  men,  women  and 
children,  in  popular 
olors.  Packed 
in  fancy  car- 
tons. Jl.OO 

tnjl  50. 


I  hey  are  felt,  soft  as  the  word 
"felt,"  pliable  and  porous.  Your 
tired  feet  can  expand  and  breathe 
in  them.  Only  when  labeled 
'Daniel  Green  Comfy"  do  they 
have  the  thick,  patented  Comfy 
cushion  sole  and  heel  which  are 
soft  as  down,  yet  durable. 

If  local  merchants  do  not  sell 
the  g;enuine  Comfys,  with  the 
trade-mark  inside  the  slipper,  you 
may  order  from  us. 

The  daintiness  and  beauty  of  Comfys  for 
women  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Made  in  be\vildering  variety  of  styles  and 
colors. 

Send  for  Our  Catalog  No.  18B 

Daniel  (Ireen  also  makes  a  full  line  of 
felt  footwear  other  than  Comfy,  and 
leather  and  fabric  boudoir  slippers. 

riease   send    your  orders  and  in- 
fiuiries  to  our  New  York  office. 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO. 
BOSTON 

New  York  Office  and  Stock  Deparbnent— 
116  Eait  13lh  Street 


DEJ^BY^TonTruc 

-  .  lih  hojy  as  s/n>7V7i,  Top, panel  body\starti7tz  <ind  iijihtiytg 

-  system,  ti  desired,  at  modetate  additional  expense 

'  •  I  'HE   business  man  with  light-delivery  work 

^  \  finds  this  new  Denby  model  exactly  suited  to 

g  his  needs.    The  Denby  internal-gear  drive  and 

M  other  features  of  Uenby  leadership  are  embodied 

H  in  it;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  truck  designed 

-  from  the  ground  up  for  light-delivery  duty. 
S  The  Denby  Business-Building  and  Sales  EfH- 
S  ciency  Service — prepared  by  experts — consists  of  a 

correspondence  course  of  thirty-six  les- 

^  sons,  embracing  every  branch  of  retail 

H  salesmanship.    It  shows  how  to  get  new 

M  customers ;    how    to    increase  orders. 

M  Every  truck  or  delivery-wagon  owner 

S  may  name  one  person  to  take  the  course, 

M  without  charge.     $3000  has  been  ap- 

B  propriated  by  us  for  rewards  to  suc- 

B  cessful  students. 

J  You  Can  Afford 

J  Motor  Haulage  Now 

Like  thousands  of  other  business-men,  you 
have   probably  realized   the   superior  speed. 
S       efficiency,  dependability  and  neatness  of  ihe 
motor  truck.    But  you  may  have  doubted  the 
actual  dollars-and-cents  return. 

'I'he  Denby  truck  is  mechanically  right. 
And  the  exclusive  Denby  Business-Huildint: 
Service  assures  you  that  you  will  be  able  to 
make  it  pay. 
^  Write  for  particulars. 


A  Real 

Light-Delivery 
Truck 


A  Service 
That  Makes 
It  Pay 


DENBY 
Motor  Truck  Company 

401  Holbrook  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


for  it,  he  made  a  di.stinguished  author; 
out  of  natural  force  and  a  feeling  for 
the  charm  of  thing.s  he  made  a  style 
not  only  clear  and  forceful  but,  at 
times,  charming.  Out  of  a  voice  and 
a  manner  never  meant  for  oratory  he 
made  a  speaker.  Out  of  a  sense  of 
duty  he  made  a  soldier,  out  of  a  soldier 
a  Governor,  out  of  a  Governor  a  Vice 
President,  and — wonder  of  wonders — 
out  of  a  Vice  President  a  President! 

I  asked  him  once  if  he  thought  he 
had  genius. 

"Most  certainly  I  have  not,"  he  de- 
clared with  unhesitating  conviction. 
"I'm  no  orator,  and  in  writing  I'm 
afraid  I'm  not  gifted  at  all,  except  per- 
haps that  I  have  a  good  instinct  and  a 
liking  for  simplicity  and  directness.  If 
I  have  anything  at  all  resembling 
genius,  it  is  in  the  gift  for  leadership. 
For  instance,  if  we  have  war,  you'll  see 
that  young  fighting  officers  of  the  army 
want  to  be  in  my  command."  Then, 
with  a  smile  and  in  a,  manner  the  frank- 
ness of  which  was  indescribably  pleas- 
ing, he  declared:  "To  tell  the  truth,  I 
like  to  believe  that,  by  what  I  have  ac- 
complished without  great  gifts,  I  may 
be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  Amer- 
ican boys." 

No  one  knows  better  than  Colonel 
Roosevelt  the  opinion  in  which  he  is 
held  by  various  groups  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  An  interesting  exarhple 
of  this  knowledge  occurs  in  his  Auto- 
biography, where  he  tells  how  his 
successful  conclusion  of  the  Russo-. 
Japanese  peace  at  Portsmouth  made  him 
personally  unpopular  with  the  people  of 
both  Russia  and  Japan  because  each 
nation  thought  that  terms  more  favor- 
able to  itself  might  have  been  exacted. 
He  writes: 

"Of  course  what  I  had  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  Portsmouth  peace  was 
misunderstood  by  some  good  and  sin- 
cere people.  Just  as  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  coal  strike  there  were  per- 
sons who  thereupon  thought  that  it  was 
in  my  power,  and  was  my  duty,  to  settle 
all  other  strikes,  so  after  the  peace  of 
Portsmouth  there  were  other  persons — 
not  only  Americans,  by  the  way — who 
thought  it  my  duty  forthwith  to  make 
myself  a  kind  of  international  Meddle- 
some Matty  and  interfere  for  peace 
and  justice  promiscuously  over  the 
world.  Others,  with  a  delightful  non 
sequitur,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
inasmuch  as  I  had  helped  to  bring 
about  a*beneficent  and  necessary  peace 
I  must  necessarily  have  changed  my 
mind  about  war  being  ever  necessary. 
A  couple  of  days  after  peace  was  con- 
cluded I  wrote  to  a  friend:  'Don't  you 
be  misled  by  the  fact  that  just  at  the 
moment  men  are  speaking  well  of  me. 
They  will  speak  ill  soon  enough.  As 
Loeb  remarked  to  me  to-day,  some  time 
soon  I  shall  have  to  spank  some  little 
international  brigand,  and  then  all  the 
well-meaning  idiots  will  turn  and  shriek 
that  this  is  inconsistent  with  what  I  did 
at  the  Peace  Conference,  whereas  in 
reality  it  will  be  exactly  in  line  with  it.'  " 

"My  Policies  " 

THOSE  who  would  have  the  key  to 
"My  Policies,"  as  the  saying  used 
to  go  when  Roosevelt  was  in  the  White 
House,  those  who  would  have  the  key  to 
Roosevelt  himself  should  read  his  Auto- 
biography. It  is  rich  reading.  Those 
who  would  have  a  bunch  of  keys  should 
also  read  his  "Presidential  Addresses 
and  State  Papers"  and  the  essays  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "American  Ideals." 


The  last-mentioned  collection  holds  pe- 
culiar interest  because,  though  written 
about  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was 
president  of  the  Police  Board  of  New 
York,  it  is  literally  packed  with  state- 
ments which,  with  the  change  of  a  word 
here  and  there,  may  be  directly  and 
helpfully  applied  to  the  grave  condi- 
tions which  the  nation  faces  now.  To 
read  these  early  writings  without  ac- 
knowledging the  author's  prophetic  un- 
derstanding is  to  be  an  intellectual 
contortionist  or  else  willfully  to  with- 
hold from  him  the  "square  deal."  I  do 
not  say  that  the  reader  of  Roosevelt's 
works  must  inevitably  become  a  Roose- 
velt man,  but  I  do  say  that  he  must 
become  a  fairer,  more  intelligent,  Roose- 
velt critic.  Indeed,  I  might  go  farther 
and  declare — despite  the  well-known 
American  prerogative  to  express  loose 
opinions  on  all  subjects — that  the  opin- 
ion of  Roosevelt,  good  or  bad,  expressed 
by  a  man  who  has  failed  to  review 
Roosevelt's  political  life  as  a  whole,  is 
not  worth  listening  to.  I  base  this  con- 
tention on  two  facts:  First,  that  before 
I  read  the  Roosevelt  works  my  own 
opinions  upon  Roosevelt  were  loose  and 
unintelligent.  Second,  the  fact  that  his 
activities  in  the  last  thirty-seven  years 
have  been  so  numerous  and  so  diversi- 
fied that  the  casual  citizen  forgets  the 
larger  part  of  them. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  we  are  still 
too  close  to  Mr.  'Roosevelt  to  appreciate 
him  fully.  Americans  lack  perspective 
on  him,  though  I  believe  that  Euro- 
peans, regarding  him  from  afar,  have 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  rugged  out- 
lines of  his  character,  precisely  as  those 
who  look  at  a  mountain  twenty-five  or 
fifty  miles  away  can  see  it  clearly,  while 
those  who  live  upon  its  slopes  are  con- 
scious only  of  the  little  tract  immedi- 
ately about  them. 

"Teddy  "  but  not  "Woody  " 

THEN  there  is  the  other  side  of  Roose- 
velt, the  side  so  many  men  have  seen 
and  adored.  When  he  was  President  he 
never  had  what  is  termed  "front."  He 
never  posed  like  a  white  marble  statue 
of  a  statesman  in  the  entablature  of  a 
white  marble  temple.  He  was,  and  is, 
one  of  us.  We  call  him  "T.  R.,"  and  he 
is  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  country 
who  is  known  to  us  all  by  his  initials. 
We  call  him  "Teddy."  but  we  do  not 
call  a  marble  statue  "Woody." 

Our  "Teddy"  does  not  suggest  statu- 
ary. He  is,  perhaps,  more  like  the  movies 
— like  a  moving  picture  of  ourselves  as 
we  should  like  to  be.  He  is  brave,  hardy, 
an4  adventurous.  We  should  like  to  be 
brave,  hardy,  and  adventurous,  too,  and 
we  should  be  if  it  weren't  for  all  kinds 
of  things  that  interfered.  He  knows 
what  he  thinks.  Well,  don't  we  know 
what  we  think,  sometimes?  Certainly! 
He  says  what  he  thinks.  So  do  we — 
except  when  we  think  it  might  get  us 
into  trouble.  When  some  one  is  a  liar 
he  calls  him  one.  How  like  us  he  is! 
We've  often  wanted  to  do  that,  too.  Yes, 
Teddy  is  a  "regular  fejlow" — just  like  us. 
Of  course  we  admire  that  side  of  him! 

But  then  there's  another  side.  Cer- 
tainly Teddy  is  all  .right  in  his  way. 
Yes.  He's  all  right  so  long  as  he's  like 
MS.  But  the  trouble  with  him  is  that  he 
isn't  conservative,  as  we  are.  He  isn't 
quite  safe.  He's  got  a  little  too  much — 
too  much  this-and-that  about  him.  It's 
too  bad !  We  could  tell  him  what  to  do, 
but  the  trouble  is,  he's  headstrong.  He 
won't  listen.  He  just  goes  roaring  on 
like  a  steam  engine  in  pantaloons. 


Finding  the  British  Fleet 


{Continued  from  page  10  i 


One  stooped  under  the  overhang  of 
the  turret  armor  from  the  barbette  and 
climbed  up  through  an  opening  which 
allowed  no  spare  room  for  the  gener- 
ously built,  and  out  of  the  dim  light 
appeared  the  glint  of  the  massive  steel 
breechblock  and  gun,  set  in  its  heavy 
recoil  mountings  with  roots  of  steel 
supports  sunk  into  the  very  structure 
of  the  ship.  It  was  like  other  guns  of 
the  latest  improved  type;  but  it  had 
been  in  action,  and  one  kept  thinking  of 
this  fact  that  gave  it  a  sort  of  majestic 
prestige.  One  wished  that  it  might  look 
a  little  different  from  the  others,  as  the 
right  of  a  veteran. 

As  the  plugman  swung  the  breech 
open  I  had  in  mind  a  giant  plugman 
on  the  U.  S.  S.  Connecticut  whom  I 
used  to  watch  at  drills  and  target 
practice.  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  flash 
in  his  eye  if  there  were  a  fraction  of 
a  second's  delay  in  the  firing  after  the 
breech  had  gone  home!  The  way  in 
which  he  made  that  enormous  block 
obey  his  touch  in  oily  obsequiousness 
suggested  the  apotheosis  of  the  whole 


business  of  naval  war.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  plugman  of  H.  M.  S.  Lion 
or  the  plugman  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Con- 
necticut was  the  better.  It  would  take 
a  superman  to  improve  on  either. 

Like  the  block,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
man  knew  only  the  movements  of  the 
drill;  as  if  he  had  been  bred  and  his 
muscles  formed  for  that.  One  could 
conceive  of  him  playing  Diavolo  with 
that  breech.  He  belonged  to  the  finest 
part  of  all  the  machinery,  the  human 
element,  Jwhich  made  the  parts  of  a 
steel  machine  play  together  in  a  beauti- 
ful harmony.  The  plugman's  is  the 
most  showy  part;  others  playing  equally 
important  parts  are  in  the  cavern  below 
the  turret;  and  most  important  of  all 
is  that  of  the  man  who  keeps  the  gun 
on  the  target,  whose  true  right  eye  may 
send  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  bat- 
tleship to  perdition.  No  one  eye  of  any 
enlisted  man  can  be  as  important  as 
the  gun  pointer's.  His  the  eye  and  the 
nerve  trained  as  finely  as  the  plug- 
man's  muscles.  He  does  nothing  else, 
thinks  of  nothing  else.   In  common  with 
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painters  and  poets,  gun  pointers  are 
born  with  a  gift,  and  that  gift  is 
trained  and  trained  and  trained.  It 
seems  simple  to  keep  right  on,  but  it  is 
not.  Try  twenty  men  in  the  most  rudi- 
mentary test  and  you  will  find  that  it 
is  not. 

How  long  had  the  plugman  been  on 
his  job?  Six  years.  And  the  gun 
pointer?  Seven.  Twelve  years  is  the 
term  of  enlistment  in  the  British  navy. 
Not  too  fast,  but  thoroughly,  is  the 
British  way.  The  idea  is  to  make  a 
plugman  or  a  gun  pointer  the  same 
kind  of  expert  as  a  master  artisan  in 
any  other  walk  of  life,  by  a  long  serv- 
ice and  the  process  of  selection. 

None  of  all  these  men  serving  the 
two  guns  from  the  depths  to  the  turret 
saw  anything  of  the  battle,  except  the 
gun  pointer.  It  was  easier  for  them 
than  for  him  to  be  letter-perfect  in  the 
test,  as  he  had  to  guard  against  the 
exhilaration  of  having  an  enemy's  ship 
instead  of  a  cloth  target  under  his  eye. 
Superdrilled  he  was  to  that  eventual- 
ity; superdrilled  all  the  others  through 
the  years,  till  each  one  knew  his  part 
as  well  as  one  knows  how  to  wind  his 
watch.  Used  to  the  shock  of  the  dis- 
charges of  their  own  guns  at  battle 
practice,  many  of  the  crew  did  not 
even  know  that  their  ship  was  hit,  so 
preoccupied  was  each  with  his  own 
duty,  which  was  to  go  on  with  it  until 
an  order  or  a  shell's  havoc  stopped  him. 
Every  mind  was  closed  except  to  the 
thing  which  had  been  so  established  by 
drill  in  his  nature  that  he  did  it  in- 
stinctively. 

A  Ship  Like  a  Cathedral 

A FEW  minutes  later  one  was  looking 
down  from  the  upper  bridge  on  the 
top  of  this  turret  and  the  black-lined 
planking  of  the  deck  eighty-five  feet  be- 
low, with  the  sweep  of  the  firm  lines  of 
the  sides  converging  toward  the  bow  on 
the  background  of  the  water.  Suddenly 
the  ship  seemed  to  have  grown  large, 
impressive;  her  structure  had  a  rock- 
like solidity.  Her  beauty  was  in  her  un- 
adorned strength.  One  was  absorbing 
the  majesty  of  a  city  from  a  cathedral 
tower  after  having  been  in  its  thorough- 
fares and  seen  the  detail  of  its  throb- 
bing industry. 

Beyond  the  Lion's  bow  were  more 
ships,  and  to  port  and  starboard  and  aft 
were  still  more  ships.  The  compass 
range  filled  the  eye  with  the  stately 
precision  of  the  many  squadrons  and 
divisions  of  leviathans.  One  could  see 
all  the  fleet.  This  seemed  to  be  the 
scenic  climax;  but  it  was  not,  as  we 
were  to  learn  when  we  should  see  the 
fleet  go  to  sea.  Then  we  were  to  be- 
hold the  mountains  on  the  march. 

One  glanced  back  at  the  deck  and 
around  the  bridge  with  a  sort  of  relief. 
The  infinite  was  making  one  dizzy.  One 
wanted  to  be  in  touch  with  the  finite 
again.  But  it  is  the  writer,  not  the 
practical,  hardened  seaman,  who  is  af- 
fected in  this  way.  To  him  here  was 
a  battle  cruiser  with  her  sister  battle 
cruisers  astern,  and  there  around  her 
were  dreadnoughts  of  different  types 
and  predreadnoughts  and  cruisers  and 
all  manner  of  other  craft  which  could 
fight  each  in  her  way,  each  representing 
so  much  speed  and  so  much  metal  which 
could  be  thrown  such  a  distance. 

"Homogeneity!"  Another  favorite 
word,  I  remember,  from  our  own  ward- 
rooms. Here  it  was  applied  in  the  large. 
No  experimental  ships  there,  no  freak 
variations  of  type,  but  each  successive 
type  as  a  unit  of  action.  Homogeneous, 
yes — remorselessly  homogeneous.  The 
British  do  not  simply  build  some  ships; 
they  build  a  navy.  And,  of  course,  the 
experts  are  not  satisfied  with  it;  if  they 
were,  the  British  navy  would  be  in  a 
bad  way.  But  a  layman  was;  he  was 
overwhelmed. 

On  Board  the  Lion 

FROM  this  bridge  of  the  lAon  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  January, 
1915,  Vice  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty 
saw  appear  on  the  horizon  a  sight  inex- 
pressibly welcome  to  any  commander 
who  has  scoured  the  seas  in  the  hope  that 
the  enemy  will  come  out  in  the  open  and 
give  battle.  Once  that  German  battle- 
cruiser  squadron  had  slipped  across  the 
North  Sea  and,  under  cover  of  the  mist 
which  has  ever  been  the  friend  of  the 
pirate,  bombarded  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  Scarborough  and  the  Hartle- 
pools  with  shells  meant  to  be  fired  at 
■hardened  adult  males  sheltered  behind 
armor;  and  then,  thanks  to  the  mist,  had 
slipped  back  U>  Helgoland  with  cheering 
news  U)  the  women  and  children  of  Ger- 
many. This  time  when  the  Germans 
f;ame  out  they  encount<;red  a  British 
little-cruiser    squadron    of  superior 


speed  and  power,  and  they  had  to  fight 
as  they  ran  for  home. 

Now,  the  place  of  an  admiral  is  in 
his  conning  tower  after  he  has  made  his 
deployments  and  the  firing  has  begun. 
He,  too,  is  a  part  of  the  machine;  his 
position  defined,  no  less  than  the  plug- 
man's  and  the  gun  pointer's.  Sir  David 
watched  the  ranging  shots  which  fell 
short  at  first,  until  finally  they  were  on, 
and  the  Germans  were  beginning  to  re- 
ply. When  his  staff  warned  him  that  he 
ought  to  go  below,  he  put  them  off  with 
a  preoccupied  shake  of  his  head.  He 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  re- 
main where  he  was,  instead  of  being  shut 
up  looking  through  the  slits  of  a  visor. 

But  an  admiral  is  as  vulnerable  to 
shell  fragments  as  a  midshipman,  and 
the  staff  did  its  duty,  which  had  been 
thought  out  beforehand  like  everything 
else.  The  argument  was  on  their  side; 
the  commander  really  had  none  on  his. 
It  was  then  that  Vice  Admiral  Beatty 
sent  Sir  David  Beatty  to  the  conning 
tower,  much  to  the  personal  disgust  of 
Sir  David,  who  envied  the  observing  offi- 
cers aloft  their  free  sweep  of  vision. 

Youth  in  Sir  David's  case  meant  sup- 
pleness of  limbs  as  well  as  youth's  spirit 
and  dash.  When  the  Lion  was  disabled 
by  the  shot  in  her  feed  tank  and  had  to 
fall  out  of  line.  Sir  David  must  trans- 
fer his  flag.  He  signaled  for  his  de- 
stroyer, the  Attack.  When  she  came 
alongside  he  did  not  wait  on  a  ladder, 
but  jumped  on  board  her  from  the  deck 
of  the  Lion.  An  aged  vice  admiral  with 
chalky  bones  might  have  broken  some 
of  them,  or  at  least  received  a  shock  to 
his  nerves. 

Before  he  left  the  Lion  Sir  David 
had  Ijeen  the  first  to  see  the  periscope 
of  a  German  submarine  in  the  distance, 
which  sighted  the  wounded  ship  as  in- 
viting prey.  Officers  of  the  Lion  dwelt 
more  on  the  cruise  home  than  on  the 
battle.  It  was  a  case  of  being  towed 
at  five  knots  an  hour  by  the  Indomita- 
ble. If  ever  submarines  had  a  fair 
chance  to  show  what  they  could  do,  it 
was  then  against  that  battleship  at  a 
snail's  pace.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
torpedo  a  merchant  craft  and  another 
to  get  a  major  fighting  ship,  bristling 
with  torpedo-defense  guns  and  sur- 
rounded by  destroyers.  The  Lion 
reached  port  without  further  injury. 

Seafching  for  Shell  Scars 

WHAT  Englishman,  let  alone  an 
American,  knows  the  names  of 
even  all  the  British  dreadnoughts? 
With  a  few  exceptions,  there  was  baf- 
fling anonymity  about  the  units  of  the 
Grand  Fleet.  The  Warspite  was  quite 
unknown  to  the  fame  which  her  sister 
ship  the  Queen  Elizabeth  had  won. 
For  "Lizzie"  was  back  in  the  fold  from 
the  Dardanelles;  and  so  was  the  In- 
flexible, flagship  of  the  battle  of  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Of  all  the  ships 
which  Sir  John  Jellicoe  had  sent  away 
on  special  missions,  the  Inflexible  had 
had  the  grandest  Odyssey.  She,  too, 
had  been  at  the  Dardanelles. 

The  Queen  Elizabeth  was  disappoint- 
ing so  far  as  wounds  went.  She  had 
been  so  much  in  the  public  eye  that  one 
expected  to  find  her  badly  battered,  but 
she  had  suffered  little,  indeed,  for  the 
amount  of  sport  she  ha<l  had  in  tossing 
her  fifteen-inch  shells  across  the  Gal- 
lipoli  peninsula  into  the  Turkish  bat- 
teries and  the  amount  of  risk  she  had 
run  from  Turkish  mines.  Some  of 
those  fifteen-inch  shells  contained  only 
eleven  thousand  shrapnel  bullets.  A 
strange  business  for  a  fifteen-inch 
naval  gun  to  be  firing  shrapnel.  A 
year  ago  no  one  could  have  imagined 
that  one  day  the  most  powerful  British 
ship,  built  with  the  single  thought  of 
overwhelming  an  enemy's  dreadnought, 
would  ever  be  trying  to  force  the  Dar- 
danelles. 

The  trouble  was  that  she  could  not 
fire  an  army  corps  ashore  along  with 
her  shells  to  take  possession  of  any  bat- 
teries she  put  out  of  action.  She  had 
some  grand  target  practice;  she  es- 
caped the  mines;  she  kept  out  of  reach 
of  the  German  shells,  and  returned  to 
report  to  Sir  John  with  just  enough 
scars  to  give  zest  to  her  extraordinary 
adventure.  All  the  fleet  was  relieved 
to  see  her  back  in  her  proper  place.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  superdread- 
noughts  to  be  steaming  around  mine 
fields,  but  to  be  surrounded  by  de- 
stroyers and  light  cruisers  and  sub- 
marines which  safeguard  her  giant  guns 
that  command  the  sea.  Fifteen-inch  they 
are  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  elevated 
as  easily  as  if  they  were  drumsticks. 
One  had  an  abrasion  a  tracery  of  dents. 

"That  was  from  a  Turkish  shell," 
said  an  officer.  "And  you  are  standing 
where  a  shell  hit." 


The  New  Sylph''  Pattern 
The  Very  Latest  Fashion 

S TROLL  along  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
and  you  will  see  this  ultra-smart  "Syip/i" 
pattern  on  the  best-dressed  women  of 
society  who  pay  $\S  to  $2i)  to  a  custom 
bootmaker. 

Only  Regal  manufacturing  efficiency,  col- 
lective purchasing  power  and  world-knowl- 
edge of  style-requirements 
could  produce  a  shoe  of 
this  advanced  type  to  sell 
at  four  dollars. 

PLAZA— $4. 

Black  calf  vamp;  8-inch  black 
cloth  top;  close-trimmed  sole  J 
backseam,  top  and  front  edge 
faced  with  black  calf  leather. 


200  Exclusi've  Regal  S/iops  and  1000  Accre- 
JiteJ  Kegal  Agents.  Fail  Sty/e  Book  Free.  Shoes 
sent  prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  on  receipt  of  price. 

REGAL  SHOE 
COM  P  A  N  Y 

272  Summer  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Everyman^s  Oil 

Every  day  in  your  home  or  office  there's  bound  to  be  some 
real  need  for  3-in-One — the  all-'round  oil. 

3-in-One  is  the  original  anti-squeak  oil  for  door  hinges  and 
office  chairs.  It  lubricates  perfectly  typewriter,  sewing  machine, 
talking  machine,  adding  machine,  check  punch,  locks,  clocks, 
bolts,  catches,  pencil-sharpener  —  everything  in  your  home  or 
office,  that  ever  needs  oiling. 

3-in-One 

also  cleans  and  polishes  desk,  tal)le,  chairs,  all  varnislied  or  veneered  furni- 
ture.   And  it  absolutely  prevents  rust  on  all  metal  surfaces,  indoors  or  out. 

FR£E  A  S*^^*^      hardware,  druH,  grocery,  liousefurnisliine  and 

•  .^^^^K  eeneral  stores:  1  oz.  lOc;  3  oi.  25c;  8  oz.  '2  pt. '  50c. 

gene  10  us  ^MK^^^^^  Also  in  patent  Handy  Oil  Cans.  3 oz.  25c.  If 

sample  and         ■^^^^^^^^^^  ... 

ticnarv 


diet! 
if  uses. 


your  dealer  does  not  carry  these  cans,  we  will  send 
one  by  parcel  post,  full  of  3-in-One,  for  30c. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

42  ANG.  Broadway 
New  York 
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Some  Queer  Facts 

About  Puffed  Grains 


A  Scientist  Says 

"In  every  PufTed  Grain  there  must  occur 
in  tlie  making:  125  million  separate  steam 
explosions.  That's  one  for  every  food  cell." 


A  Professor  Says 

"This  process  makes  PufYed  Wheat  and 
Rice  the  Ijest-cooked  cereals  in  existence." 


A  Doctor  Says 

"There  would  be  millions  of  users  if 
more  people  knew  how  easy  and  complete 
is  Puffed  Grain  digestion." 


An  Expert  Says 

"Nearly  all  wheat's  minerals  are  in  the 
outer  coats.  The  liiue,  the  phosphates  and 
the  salts.  Also  most  of  the  cellulose."' 
Puf¥ed  Wheat  makes  them  all  available. 


A  Writer  Says 

"I  am  amazed  to  note  how  light  and 
satisfying  is  a  mid-day  meal  of  Puffed 
Wheat." 


A  Grocer  Says 

"No  other  cereal  is  so  largely  used  by 
those  who  know  them  as  Puffed  Wheat 
and  Rice." 


A  Woman  Says 

"Puffed  Grains  excel  nut-meats  in  ice 
cream  or  on  frosted  cake.  And  they're 
the  best  wafers  known  for  soups." 

A  Girl  Says 

"It's  a  pity  to  use  them  as  foods.  I  can 
use  all  we  get  in  my  fudge." 

A  Mother  Says 

"They're  the  only  foods  for  which  my 
boy  passes  back  his  dish  four  or  five  times." 

A  Boy  Says 

"A  pocket-full  of  Puffed  Wheat  when  I 
go  out  to  play  ball  is  better  than  peanuts 
or  popcorn." 


L 


Puffed  Wheat,  12c  ^ 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 


Except  in  Extreme  West  ym 


CORN. 
PUFF? 


These  grains  supply  a  variety  of  fascinating,  scientific 
foods.  They  are  bul^bles  of  grain,  crisp,  fragile  and  flaky. 
And  the  taste  is  like  toasted  nuts. 

An  hour  of  fearful  heat  is  applied  in  the  making.  Every 
food  cell  is  blasted.  And  the  Wheat  and  Rice  are  whole 
grains  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size. 

These  are,  in  these  ways,  the  greatest  foods  in  existence. 
Serve  with  cream  and  sugar,  in  bowls  of  milk,  or  doused  with 
melted  butter.    And  use  them  like  nut-meats  in  all  ways. 

The  Quaker  Qals  Q>mpany 

Sole  Makers 


One  looked  down  to  see  an  irregular 
outline  of  fresh  planking. 

"An  accident  when  we  did  not  hap- 
pen to  be  out  of  their  reach.  We  had 
the  range  of  them,"  he  added. 

"The  range  of  them"  is  a  great 
phrase.  Sir  Frederick  Doveton  Stur- 
dee  used  it  in  speaking  of  the  battle  of 
the  Falkland  Islands.  "The  range  of 
them"  seems  a  sure  prescription  for 
victory. 

Sir  Frederick  Did  for  Spee 

SIR  FREDERICK  is  another  young 
admiral.  Otherwise  how  could  the 
British  navy  have  intrusted  him  with 
so  important  a  task?  He  is  a  differ- 
ent type  from  Beatty,  who  in  an  army, 
one  judges,  might  have  been  in  the 
cavalry.  Along  with  the  peculiar  charm 
and  alertness  which  we  associate  with 
isailors — they  imbibe  it  from  the  salt 
air  and  from  meeting  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  all  kinds  of  men,  I  think — 
he  has  the  quality  of  the  scholar,  with 
a  suspicion  of  merriness  in  his  eye. 

He  was  Chief  of  Staff  at  the  Ad- 
miralty in  the  early  stages  of  the  war, 
which  means,  I  take  it,  that  he  assisted 
in  planning  the  moves  on  the  chess- 
board. It  fell  to  him  to  act;  to  apply 
the  strategy  and  tactics  which  he 
planned  for  others  at  sea  while  he  sat 
at  a  desk.  It  was  his  wit  against  Von 
Spec's,  who  was  not  deficient  in  this 
respect.  If  he  had  been,  he  might  not 
have  steamed  into  the  trap. 

After  having  met  Sir  Frederick  one 
is  bound,  for  his  own  delight,  to  tell 
the  story  again.  He  is  so  gentle  man- 
nered that  one  would  never  suspect 
him  of  a  "double  bluff,"  which  was  what 
he  played  on  Von  Spee.  After  Von 
Spee's  victory  over  Cradock  Sturdee 
slipped  across  to  the  South  Atlantic, 
without  anyone  knowing  that  he  had 
gone,  with  a  squadron  strong  enough  to 
do  unto  Von  Spee  what  Von  Spee  had 
done  unto  Cradock. 

But  before  you  wing  your  bird  you 
must  flush  him.  The  thing  was  to  find 
Von  Spee  and  force  him  to  give  battle; 
for  the  South  Atlantic  is  broad  and  Von 
Spee  was  in  an  Emdcn  mood  and  bent 
on  reaching  harbor  in  German  South- 
west Africa,  whence  he  could  sally  out 
to  destroy  British  shipping  on  the  Caps 
route.  When  he  intercepted  a  British 
wireless  message — Sturdee  had  left  off 
the  sender's  name  and  location — telling 
the  plodding  old  Canopus  seeking  home 
or  assistance  before  Von  Spee  overtook 
her  that  she  would  be  perfectly  safe  in 
the  harbor  at  Port  William,  as  guns  had 
been  erected  for  her  protection,  Von 
Spee  guessed  that  this  was  a  bluff,  and 
rightly.  But  it  was  only  Bluff  Number 
One.  He  steamed  to  the  Falklands  with 
a  view  to  finishing  off  the  old  Canopus 
on  the  way  across  to  Africa.  There  he 
fell  foul  of  Bluff  Number  Two.  Stur- 
dee did  not  have  to  seek  him;  he  came 
to  Sturdee. 

There  was  no  convenient  Dogger 
Bank  fog  in  that  latitude  to  cover  his 
flight.  Sturdee  had  the  speed  of  Von 
Spee,  and  the  German  had  to  fight.  It 
was  the  one  bit  of  strategy  of  the  war 
which  is  like  that  of  the  storybooks  and 
worked  out  as  the  strategy  always  does 
in  the  texts.  To  turn  the  trick  the 
twelve-inch  guns  of  the  Inflexible  and 
the  Invincible  had  only  to  keep  their 
distance  and  hang  on  to  the  Scharn- 
horst  and  the  Gneisenau.  Light- 
weights or  middleweights  have  no  busi- 
ness trafficking  with  heavyweights  in 
naval  warfare. 

"Von  Spee  made  a  brave  fight,"  said 
Sir  Frederick,  "but  we  kept  him  at  a 
distance  that  suited  us,  without  letting 
him  get  away." 

This  was  the  simple  way  that  he  put 
it.  He  had  had  the  fortune  to  prove  an 
established  principle  in  action.  It  was 
all  in  the  course  of  duty.  Only  a  few 
ships  have  had  a  chance  to  fight  and 
these  are  emblazoned  on  the  public 
memory.  But  they  did  no  better  and 
no  worse,  probably,  than  the  others 
would  have  done.  If  the  public  singles 
out  ships,  the  navy  does  not.  What- 
ever is  done  and  whoever  does  it,  why, 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  family,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  service  that  pro- 
motes uniformity  of  efficiency. 

Belonging  to  the  class  of  the  first  of 
battle  cruisers  is  the  Inflexible,  which 
received  a  few  taps  in  the  Falklands 
and  a  blow  that  was  nearly  the  death 
of  her  in  the  Dardanelles.  Tribute 
enough  for  its  courage — the  tribute  of 
a  chivalrous  enemy — Von  Spee's  squad- 
ron receives  from  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Inflexible,  who  saw  them  go  down 
into  the  sea  tinged  with  sunset  red  with 
their  colors  still  flying.  Why  will  a 
navy  which  could  fight  so  gloriously  as 
that  shell  women  and  children?  Why 


should  they  sully  their  glory  in  defeat 
at  the  Falklands?  Then  in  the  sunset 
red  the  British  saved  as  many  of  those 
afloat  as  they  could. 

Those  dripping  German  officers  who  j' 
had  seen  one  of  their  turrets  carried  ' 
away  bodily  into  the  sea  by  a  British 
twelve-inch  shell,  who  had  endured  a 
fury   of   concussions   and  destruction, 
with  steel  missiles  beating  steel  struc- 
tures into  fragments,  came  on  board  the 
Inflexible  looking  for  signs  of  some  blows 
delivered  in   return   for  the  crushing 
blows  that  had  beaten  their  ships  into 
the  sea  and  saw  none  until  they  were  | 
invited  into  the  wardroom,  which  was 
in  chaos — and  then  they  smiled. 

At  least  they  had  sent  one  shell  home. 
The  sight  was  sweet  to  them^  so  sweet 
that,  in  respect  to  the  feeling  of  tht 
vanquished,  the  victor  held  silence  with 
a  knightly  sensibility.  But  where  had 
the  shell  entered?  There  was  no  sign 
of  any  hole.  Then  they  learned  that  the 
fire  of  the  guns  of  the  starboard  tur- 
ret midships  over  the  wardroom,  which 
was  on  the  port  side,  had  deposited  a 
great  many  things  on  the  floor  which 
did  not  belong  there;  and  their  expres- 
sion changed.  Even  this  comfort  was 
taken  from  them. 

"We  had  the  range  of  you!"  the  Brit- 
ish explained. 

They're  the  Lucky  Chaps 

THE  chaplain  of  the  Inflexible  was 
bound  to  have  an  anecdote.  I  don't 
know  why,  except  that  a  chaplain  is 
not  a  fighting  part  and  he  may  look  on. 
His  place  was  down  behind  the  armor 
with  the  doctor,  waiting  for  wounded. 
But  no  wounded  arrived.  He  stood  in 
his  particular  steel  cave  listening  to  the 
tremendous  blasts  of  her  guns,  which 
shook  the  Inflexible's  frame,  and  still  no 
wounded  arrived.  Then  he  ran  up  a 
ladder  to  the  deck  and  had  a  look 
around  and  saw  the  little  points  of  the 
German  ships  with  the  shells  sweeping 
toward  them  and  the  smoke  of  explo- 
sions which  burst  on  board  them.  It 
was  not  the  British  who  needed  his 
prayers  that  day,  but  the  Germans. 

Perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  Inflexible's 
story  was  best  given  by  a  midshipman 
with  the  down  still  on  his  cheek.  Con- 
sidering how  young  the  British  tako 
their  officer  beginners  to  sea,  the  ad- 
mirals are  not  young,  at  least,  in  point 
of  sea  service.  He  got  more  out  of  the 
action  than  his  elders;  his  impressions 
had  the  vividness  of  boyhood.  Down  in 
one  of  the  caves,  doing  his  part  as  the 
shells  were  sent  up  to  feed  the  thunder- 
ing guns  above,  the  whispered  news  of 
the  progress  of  the  battle  was  passed 
on  at  intervals  till,  finally,  the  guns 
were  silent.  Then  he  hurried  on  deck 
in  the  elation  of  victory,  succeeded  by 
the  desire  to  save  those  whom  they  had 
fought.  It  had  all  been  so  simple;  so  , 
like  drill.  You  had  only  to  go  on 
shooting — that  was  all.  i' 
Yes,  he  had  been  lucky.  From  the  * 
Falklands  to  the  Dardanelles  was  a  ' 
more  picturesque  business  than  the  bat-  ' 
tie.  Any  minute  you  did  not  know  but  ■ 
a  submarine  would  have  a  try  at  you  or 
you  might  bump  into  a  mine.  And  the 
Inflexible  did  bump  into  one.  She  had 
two  thousand  tons  of  water  on  board. 
It  was  fast  work  to  keep  the  remainder 
of  the  sea  from  coming  in,  too,  and  the 
same  kind  of  dramatic  experience  as 
the  Lion's  in  reaching  port.  Yes,  he 
had  been  very  lucky.  It  was  all  a  lark 
to  that  boy. 

"It  never  occurs  to  midshipmen  to 
be  afraid  of  anything,"  said  one  of  the 
officers.  "The  more  danger,  the  better 
they  like  it." 

In  the  wardroom  was  a  piece  of  the 
mine  or  the  torpedo,  whichever  it  was, 
that  struck  the  Inflexible;  a  strange, 
twisted,  annealed  bit  of  m^tal.  Every 
ship  which  had  been  in  action  had 
some  souvenir  which  the  enemy  had 
sent  on  board  in  anger  and  which  was 
preserved  with  a  collector's  enthusiasm. 

The  Inflexible  seemed  as  ■  good  as 
ever  she  was.  Such  is  the  way  of 
naval  warfare.  Either  it  is  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  or  to  dry  docks  and  re- 
pairs.   There  is  nothing  halfway. 

The  power  of  the  fleet  was  more 
patent  in  movement  than  at  rest;  for 
the  sea  lion  was  out  of  his  lair  on 
the  hunt.  Fluttering  with  flags  at  a 
review  at  Spithead  the  battleships 
seemed  out  of  their  element;  giants  try- 
ing for  a  fairy's  part.  Display  is  not 
for  them.  It  ill  becomes  them,  as  a  pink 
ribbon  on  a  bulldog.  Irresistibly  plow- 
ing their  way  they  presented  a  picture 
of  resolute  utility — guns  and  turrets 
and  speed.  No  spot  of  bright  color  was 
visible  on  board.  The  crew  was  at  the 
guns,  I  took  it.  Turn  the  turrets,  give 
the  range,  lay  the  sights  on  the  enemy's 
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ships,  and  the  battle  was  on.  "There 
i  is  the  old  Dreadnought,"  said  an  officer. 
I     The   old   Dreadnought    (all    of  ten 
I  years  of  age,  the  senile  thing  !  What 
i«  mystery  she  was  when  she  was  build- 
I  ing!     The   mystery    accentuated  her 
I  celebrity)   and  almost  forgotten  now, 
.Vhile  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  War- 
\  spite  and  others  of  their  class,  with 
:  their  fifteen-inch  guns,  would  be  in  the 
public  eye  as  the  latest  type  till  a  new 
type  came.    A  parade  of  naval  types 
was  passing.    One  seemed  to  shade  into 
the  other  in  harmonious  effect. 

But  here  was  an  outsider,  whom  one 
noted  instantly  as  he  studied  those 
rugged  silhouettes  of  steel  and  mounted 
guns.  She  had  been  a  Turk.  As  the 
Turks  were  going  to  have  only  one  bat- 
tleship, they  were  not  bothered  about 
squadron  homogeneity.  They  piled  tui^ 
ret  on  turret,  twelve  twelve-inch  guns 
in  exotic  array.  She  was  finished  and 
the  Turks  were  already  on  board  to 
take  her  home  when  the  war  began. 
But  British  law  requires  that  any  for- 
eign man-of-war  building  in  English 
shipyards  may  be  taken  over  for  her 
cost  in  case  of  war.  So  England  kept 
the  ship,  which  the  Turks  thought  was 
hardly  a  sporting  thing  to  do. 

A  Pageant  of  Dreadnoughts 

ONE  division,  two  divisions,  four  ships, 
eight  dreadnoughts — even  a  squadron 
coming  out  of  a  harbor  numbs  the  fac- 
ulties with  a  sense  of  its  might — six- 
teen— twenty — twenty-four — it  was  the 
unending  numbers  of  this  procession  of 
sea  power  which  was  most  impressive. 
An  hour  passed  and  all  were  not  by. 
One  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes  behind 
the  wind  screen  of  the  destroyer's 
bridge,  only  to  look  back  and  see  more 
dreadnoughts  going  by.  One  had  not 
realized  that  there  were  so  many  in  the 
harbor.  He  had  a  suspicion  that  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe  was  a  conjuror  who  could 
take  dreadnoughts  out  of  a  hat. 

The  first  was  lost  in  the  gathering 
darkness  far  out  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
still  the  cloud  of  smoke  over  the  an- 
chorage was  as  thick  as  ever:  still  the 
black  plumes  kept  appearing  around 
the  bend;  the  King  Edward  VII  class, 
with  their  four  twelve-inch  guns  and 
other  ancients  of  the  predreadnought 
era,  which  are  still  powerful  antagonists, 
were  yet  to  come.  One's  eyes  ached. 
Those  who  saw  a  German  corps  march 


through  Brussels  said  that  it  seemed 
irresistible.  What  if  they  had  seen  the 
whole  German  army?  Here  was  the 
counterpart  of  the  whole  German  army 
in  sea  power  and  in  land  power,  too. 

The  destroyer  commander  looked  at 
his  watch. 

"Time!"  he  said.  "I'll  put  you  on 
shore." 

He  must  take  his  place  in  the  fleet  at 
a  given  moment.  A  word  to  the  engine 
room  and  the  next  thing  we  knew  we 
were  off  at  thirty  knots  an  hour,  cut- 
ting straight  across  the  bows  of  a 
dreadnought  steaming  at  twenty  knots, 
lowering  over  us  threateningly,  with  a 
bone  in  her  teeth. 

Safe  Behind  That  Barrier 

ONE'S  imagination  sped  across  seas 
where  he  had  cruised  into  harbors 
that  he  knew  and  across  continents  that 
he  knew.  He  was  trying  to  visualize  the 
whole  globe — all  of  it  except  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  a  thumb  mark  in  the  center  of 
Europe.  Hongkong,  Melbourne,  Syd- 
ney, Halifax,  Cape  Town,  Bombay — 
yes,  Rio  and  Valparaiso,  Shanghai, 
San  Francisco,  New  York,  Boston, 
these  and  the  lands  back  of  them  where 
countless  millions  dwell  were  all  safe 
behind  the  barrier  of  that  fleet. 

Then  back,  through  the  land  where 
Shakespeare  wrote,  to  London,  with  its 
glare  of  recruiting  posters  and  the 
throbbing  of  that  individual  freedom 
which  is  on  trial  in  battle  with  the 
Prussian  system — and  as  one  is  going 
to  bed  the  sound  of  guns  in  the  heart 
of  the  city!  From  the  window  one 
looks  upward  to  see,  under  the  search- 
light's play,  the  silken  sheen  of  a  cigar- 
shaped  sort  of  aerial  phantom  which  is 
dropping  bombs  on  women  and  children, 
while  never  a  shot  is  fired  at  those 
sturdy  men  behind  armor. 

When  you  have  traveled  far;  when 
you  think  of  Botha  and  his  Boers  fight- 
ing for  England;  when  you  have  found 
justice  and  fair  play  and  open  markets 
under  the  British  flag;  when  you  com- 
pare the  vociferations  of  Von  Tirpitz, 
glorying  in  the  torpedoing  of  a  Ln.si- 
tania,  with  the  quiet  manner  of  Sir  John 
Jellicoe,  you  need  only  a  little  spark  of 
conscience  to  prefer  the  way  that  the 
British  have  used  their  sea  power  to  the 
way  that  the  men  who  send  out  Zep- 
pelins to  War  on  women  and  children 
v.-ould  use  that  power  if  they  had  it. 


The  Black  Eagle  Mystery 
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He  gave  me  a  look  from  under  his 
eyebrows  like  the  thrust  of  a  sword. 

"Don't  say  that  to  me  again,  Molly," 
he  almost  whispered,  "or  I'll  forget  the 
debt  I  owe  you  and  the  affection  I've 
felt  for  you  since  the  day  we  swore  to 
,  be  friends." 

\  "What  can  you  do?"  I  cried,  fairly 
distracted.  "They've  got  the  evidence. 
It's  there—" 

I  tried  to  put  my  hand  on  his  arm, 
but  he  shook  it  off  and  walked  toward 
the  door.  I  followed  him  and  during 
those  few  short  steps  from  the  dining 
room  to  the  hall,  it  came  to  me  as  clear 
as  if  he'd  said  it  that  he  was  going  to 
Carol  Whitehall  to  help  her  run  away. 

He  had  his  hand  on  the  knob  when  a 
thought — an  inspiration — flashed  on  me. 
I  don't  know  where  it  came  from,  but 
when  you're  fond  of  a  per.son  and  see 
him  headed  for  a  precipice,  I  believe 
you  get  some  sort  of  wireless  com- 
munication from  heaven  or  some  place 
of  that  order.  "Miss  Whitehall's  not 
in  town  now,"  I  said. 

He  stopped  short  and  looked  back  at 
me.    "Where  is  she?" 

"They've  gone  back  to  New  Jersey. 
Some  people  loaned  them  a  cottage  in 
the  Azalea  Woods  Estates." 

"I  knew  that,  but  they're  not  there 
yet?" 

"Yes.  They  went  yesterday,  sooner 
than  they  expected." 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  looking  at 
the  door,  then  glanced  back  at  me  and 
.laid:  "Thank  you  for  telling  me  that. 
Good  night."  The  door  opened,  banged 
shut,  and  I  was  alone. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  reading  this  story 
can  imagine  what  I  felt.  It  was  awful, 
so  awful  that  now,  here,  writing  it 
down  peaceful  and  happy,  I  can  feel 
the  sinking  at  my  heart  and  the  sick 
sensation  like  I  could  never  eat  food 
again.  And  laufih?  It  was  an  art  I'd 
lost  and  never  in  this  world  would  get 
back.  It  was  not  only  that  he  loved  her 
—-that  woman,  that  vampire,  who  could 
sin  at,  the  word  of  an  old  man — but  it 
was  th«;  thought,  the  certainty,  that  he 
was  r<'ady  to  betray  his  trust,  go  back 
wi  bis  partners,  be  a  traitor  to  his 


office.  All  the  work  they'd  done,  all  the 
hopes  they'd  built  up,  all  their  efforts 
for  success,  he  was  going  to  destroy. 
It  was  disgrace  for  him,  he'd  never  get 
over  it,  he'd  be  an  outcast.  As  long  as 
he  lived  he'd  be  pointed  at  as  the  man 
who  gave  his  honor  for  the  love  of  a 
wicked  woman. 

That  was  the  first  of  my  thoughts  and 
the  second  was  that  I  wasn't  going  to 
let  him  do  it.  There  was  just  one 
way  of  preventing  it,  and,  honest — 
think  as  badly  of  me  as  you  like,  I 
can't  help  it — when  I  got  what  that  way 
was  I  was  so  relieved  I  didn't  care 
whether  I  was  a  traitor  or  not.  All 
that  mattered  then  was  if  there'd  got 
to  be  a  traitor — and  as  far  as  I  could 
see  there  had  to — it  was  better  for  it 
to  be  Molly  Babbitts,  who  didn't  amount 
to  much  in  the  world,  than  Jack  Reddy, 
who  was  a  big  man  and  was  going  to  be 
a  bigger. 

As  I  put  on  my  coat  and  hat  I  heard 
the  clock  strike  half  past  eleven.  There 
were  no  trains  out  to  the  Azalea  Woods 
Estates  before  seven  the  next  morning. 
Even  if  he  took  his  own  auto,  which  I 
guessed  he'd  do,  it  would  take  him  the 
most  part  of  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get 
there,  and  long  before  that  she'd  have 
had  her  warning  from  me. 

Yes — that's  what  I  was  going  to  do — 
go  to  her  and  tell  her  before  he  could. 
Dishonest? — Well,  I  guess  yes!  I  know 
what's  straight  from  what's  crooked  as 
well  as  most.  But  it  seemed  to  me  the 
future  of  a  man,  that  man,  was  worth 
more  than  my  pledged  word,  or  the 
glory  of  Whitney  &  Whitney,  or  Bab- 
bitts's  scoop.  That  was  the  cruelest  of 
all — my  own  dear  beloved  Soapy — to  go 
back  on  him  too!  Gosh!  going  over  in 
the  taxi  through  the  dark,  still  .streets, 
hov)  I  felt!  But  it  didn't  matter.  If  I 
died  when  I  was  through,  I'd  got  to  do 
it.  Maybe  you  never  experienced  those 
sensations,  maybe  you  can't  understand. 
But,  take  it  from  me,  there  are  people 
who'd  break  all  the  Commandments  and 
all  the  laws  to  save  their  friends  and, 
bad  or  good,  I'm  one  of  them. 

As  the  taxi  rolled  up  to  her  corner 
I  saw  that  the  windows  of  her  floor 


Do  All  "Safety  Devices" 
Really  Safeguard? 

The  mere  mention  of  the  word  "safety"  ofttimes  gives 
the  impression  of  absolute  infallibility.  But,  does 
safety  always  mean  just  that? 

As  you  know,  a  pistol  is  cocked  when  the  hammer  is  held  back 
by  the  sear.  To  fire  a  pistol,  the  sear  must  be  moved  to  release 
the  hammer  and  allow  it  to  fall.  In  some  pistols  this  may  be 
unintentionally  caused  by  a  jar.  ^ 

Unless  the  "safety"  positively  blocks  the  sear,  it  is  not 
a  real     safety,"  but  a  dangerous  substitute. 

FIRING  PIN  SEAR 


HAMMER 


is  POSITIVELY  SAFE  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  It  means  that  the 
COLT  GRIP  SAFETY  blocks  the  sear 
and  locks  the  trigger,  thus  positively 
preventing  the  hammer  from  falling 
unless  this  grip  safety  is  pressed  in 
and  the  trigger  pulled. 

The  Colt,  therefore,  is  positively  locked 
against  accidental  discharge. 

Buy  a  Colt  and  feel  safe! 
COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


yVrite  for  free  booklet, 
*'HotV  to  Shootf"  and 
Catalogue  No.  14. 


The  Best  Coffee  On 
Earth  Costs  You  Less 
Than  /4<>  More  Per  Cup 
ThanThe  Poorest  Coffee 


WOULD  you  spoil  a  good  dinner  to  save  one 
quarter  of  a  cent?  If  it  has  been  your  rule 
never  to  buy  coffee  of  Barrington  Hall  quality,  40c  to  45c  according 
to  locality,  aren't  you  astonished  to  know  how  little  vou  are  saving.' 

The  quality  flavor  of  Barrington  Hall  justifies 
paying  a  little  more  per  pound.  But  along  with  this 
extra  value  goes  the  Baker-ized  Process  which  results 
in  purer  coffee  and  enables  you  to  make  15  to  20  more 
cups  per  pound  than  you  get  from  cheaper  coffee. 

Coffees  retail  all  the  way  from  15c  to  45c.  From 
15c  coffee  you  do  well  to  get  35  cups  (poor  coffee). 
From  Barrington  Hall  you  can  easily  get  60  cups 
(the  best  coffee). 

Barrington  Hall  comes  to  you  Baker-ized — the 
most  complete  and  expensive  process  of  coffee  prep 
aration  in  the  world  Compare  it  with  any  other 
coffee — you  can  see  the  difference  in  granulation. 
Barrington  Hall  is  much  finer  and  the  particles  are 
even  in  size.  No  dust  or  foreign  matter.  Experts 
have  proven  conclusively  that  by  cutting  coffee  into 
such  even,  clean,  minute  particles,  the  rich  essen- 
tial oils  can  be  more  completely  separated  from  the  grounds 
There  IS  no  waste     The  result  is  more  cups  and  better  flavor 


HIOHEIl  IN 

EXTREME  WEST 


*rheBaker.i?ed  QoffQQ 


Trial  Can  FREE 

Barrington  Hall  is  for  sale  in  all  cities  and  most  towns. 
If  your  grocer  caniuit  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  send  you  a  trial  can,  enougli  for  six  cups  of  delicious 
CoflFee.  Also  a  bo  iklct  explaining  ihe  Baker*i/ed  Process 
and  a  coupon  good  for  an  aluminum  coffee  measure  free 
when  you  buy  your  first  pound. 

BAKER  IMPORTING  COMPANY 

125  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
248    No.  Second    Street,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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On  the  Road  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego 

CONFIDENCE  in  your  car  is  essential  for  the  transconti- 
nental tour. 

Building  confidence  into  the  car  has  been  the  first  principle  of 
each  of  the  engineers  responsible  for  the  forty-six  cars  Usted  below. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Systems 
Lighting  —  Starting — Ignition 

are  offered  to  the  public  05  a  part  of  each  of  these  cars.  They  can- 
not be  purchased  separately. 

Cars  so  equipped  are  immune  from  electrical  troubles.  Gen- 
erators run  at  magneto  speed— direct  coupled  armature— entirely 
enclosed — windings  proof  against  heat,  water  and  o'\\— together 
with  the  well  known  Westinghouse  quality  —  assures  long  life  with 
minimum  wear. 

Westinghouse  Ignition  gives  the  car  eas^  of  control  ^nd  gasoline 
economy,  due  particularly  to  its  strong  spark  and  automatic 
spark  advance. 


i  A.  C.  E. 

*  Allen 

*  American  La  France 
t  Apperson 

+  Atterbury 

*  Austin 

*  Biddle 

*  Case 

i  Chalmers 

*  Crawford 

±  Cunningham 
*Dart 

*  Davis 
»  Dorris 

'Starlirii,  Litjh 


*  Duplex  Power 
i  Knger 

*  Federal 
tF.  I.  A.  T. 

♦Glide 

*  Gramm-Bernstein 

*  Gramm.  51.  T. 

*  Halladay 

t  Hupmobile 

*  Imperial 

+  Kissel  Kar 
♦Kline  Kar 
+  I,auth-.7uergens 

*  Lenox 

u;i,  and  hjnilitni.        t  l.ujhih 


♦  Lexington-Huward 
X  Locomobile 

♦  Marion 
♦McFarlan 

♦  Slichigan  Hearse 
i  Mitchell 

♦  Moreland 
t  National 

♦  Pathfinder 
i  Pierce-Ai  row 

♦  Pilot 
t  }*ullman 
%  Hichaid 
♦Kiddle 

I  mill  Itiniti'in.        tSlarlinri  iiiul  Liyl'lm 


*  Hockhill 

*  Seagrave 
t  Singer 

•  Standard 
t  Stearns 
•Sterliii);  (Motor 

Boats) 
♦Stewart 

♦  Touraine 

♦  United  States 
Carriage 

*  Vulcan 

♦  Wichita 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Automobile  Equipment  Dept.,  Shadyside  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Special  Westinghouse  Electric  Systems  (.Starting  Lighting  Ignition)  for  Ford  Auto- 
mobiles- $75  to  $112.50.    Look  for  the  Westinghouse  Service  Stations  and  Agents. 


Get  This  New  Toy! 


Fit  is  Already  Delighting  Thousands  of  Children 


yet.     Jt  i^  a  rliihl  sl/.-  iriortcl  ..f  Ih.-  U 

Frantz  Premier 
Electric  Cleaner 

Has  s  rfvclvim:  l.ru»h,  .lust  b«;, 
handle  and  higlily  pcilistieti  aluniitiiiiii 
niij;7,le  jimt  like  the  bis  one.  Slaurls 
IR  inrhfH  hiKh,  and  operates  witliuiit 
el«rtri.  it  y.  Well  worth  a  dollar,  but 
Bold  at  tlie  advert! King  price  of  35c  to 
any  elertvically  equil)ped  home. 

The  little  ones  love  to  keep  house  with 
the  Toy  Frantz  Premier.  They  will  he 
Krateful  to  you  for  it.  So  send  .l.^c  to- 
day, roiii  or  stamps,  and  see  liow  k'lad 
they'll  h*  xvlien  it  arrive-.  Mak 
line  cift  for  »i.y  ihil.l. 

The  Frtntz  Premier 

1128  Power  Ave 
Cleveland 
Ohio 


"The  Truth  About  France" 

will  give  you  a  new  and  true  idea  of 
the  real  work  that  our  sister  republic 
has  done  and  is  doing  in  the  war. 
Look  for  this  timely  article  by  Owen 
Johnson  in  next  week's 
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were  bright.  She  was  still  up,  which 
would  make  things  easier — much  better 
than  having  to  wake  her  from  her  sleep. 
In  that  sort  of  apartment  they  lock 
the  outer  doors  at  half  past  ten  and  to 
get  at  the  bells  you  have  to  wake  the 
janitor,  which  I  didn't  want  to  do  as 
no  one  must  know  I'd  been  there.  So 
before  I  rang  the  outside  bell  that  con- 
nects with  his  lair  in  the  basement,  I 
tried  the  door,  hoping  some  late  comer 
had  left  it  on  the  jar  as  they  some- 
times do.  It  opened— an  immense  piece 
of  luck — which  made  me  feel  that  Fate 
was  on  my  side  and  braced  me  like  a 
tonic. 

In  the  vestibule  I  pressed  the  button 
under  her  letter  box  and  in  a  minute 
came  the  click-click  of  the  inner  latch 
and  I  entered.  As  I  ascended  the  stairs 
I  heard  the  door'  on  the  landing  above 
softly  open  and  looking  up  I  saw  a 
bright  light  illumine  the  dimness  and 
then,  through  the  balustrades,  her  fig- 
ure standing  on  the  threshold. 

SHE  must  have  been  surprised,  for  the 
person  that  mounted  into  her  sight 
— a  girl  in  a  dark  coat  and  hat — wa.s 
some  one  she'd  never  seen  before.  She 
pushed  the  door  wider,  as  if  to  let  more 
light  on  me,  looking  puzzled  at  my  face. 
The  one  electric  bulb  was  just  above  her 
on  the  wall  and  its  sickly  gleam  fell 
over  her,  tall  and  straight  in  a  purple 
silk  kimono.  Her  black  hair,  curling 
back  from  her  forehead,  stood  out  like 
a  frame;  and  her  neck,  between  the  folds 
of  the  kimono,  was  as  smooth  and  white 
as  cream.  The  sight  of  her,  instead  of 
weakening  me,  gave  me  strength,  for 
in  that  sort  of  careless  rig,  tired  and 
pale,  she  was  still  handsome  enough  to 
make  a  fool  of  any  man. 

"Do  you  want  to  see  me?"  she  said. 
"Miss  Whitehall?" 

"I  do,"  I  answered.  "I  want  to  see 
you  on  a  matter  of  importance.  It 
can't  wait." 

Without  another  word  she  drew  back 
from  the  doorway  and  let  me  come  in. 

"Go  in  there,"  she  said,  pointing  up 
the  hall  to  the  curtained  entrance  to 
the  dining  room,  and  I  went  as  she 
pointed. 

The  room  was  brightly  lit,  as  was  the 
parlor  beyond,  and  on  every  side  were 
the  signs  of  moving — curtains  piled  be- 
low th^  windows,  furniture  in  white 
covers,  straw  and  bits  of  paper  on  the 
floor.  Two  trunks  were  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  parlor  and  on  the  chairs 
about  were  her  clothes,  all  tumbled  and 
mixed  up,  boots  in  one  place,  hats  in 
another,  lingerie  heaped  on  the  table. 
There  was  enough  packing  to  keep  her 
busy  till  morning,  and  I  thought  to  my- 
self that  was  what  she  intended  to  do — 
finish  it  up  to-night  and  the  next  day 
make  her  move. 

All  this  took  only  a  minute  to  see  and 
I  was  standing  by  the  dining  table, 
clutching  tight  on  my  muff  to  hide  the 
trembling  of  my  hands,  when  she  came 
in.  In  the  brighter  light  I  could  see  that 
she  looked  worn  and  weary,  all  her  color 
gone  except  for  the  red  of  her  lips,  and 
her  eyes  sunken  and  dark  underneath. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me?"  she 
said,  as  the  curtain  fell  behind  her. 

Her  manner  was  abrupt  and  straight 
from  the  shoulder  like  a  person's  who's 
got  past  little  pleasantnesses  and  polite- 
nesses. The  glance  she  fixed  on  me  was 
steady  and  clear,  but  there  was  a  sort 
of  waiting  expectation  in  it  like  she  was 
ready  for  anything  and  braced  to  meet 
it.  "I  came,"  I  said,  choosing  my  words 
as  careful  as  I  could,  "to  tell  you  of — 
of — something  that's  going  to  happen — 
to  warn  you." 

She  gave  a  start  and  her  face 
changed,  as  if  a  spring  inside  her  had 
snapped  and  sort  of  focused  her  whole 
being  into  a  still,  breathless  listening. 

"Warn  me,"  she  repeated.  "Of  what?" 

"Miss  Whitehall,"  I  said,  clearing  my 
throat,  for  it  was  dry.  "I'm  a  person 
you  don't  know,  but  /  know  you.  I've 
been  employed  by  people  here  in  New 
York  who've  been  watching  you  for  the 
past  few  weeks.  They've  got  the  evi- 
dence they  want — I've  been  helping 
them — and  they're  ready  to  act." 

As  I  had  spoken  she  had  never  taken 
her  eyes  off"  me.  Big  and  black  and  un- 
winking they  stared,  and  as  I  stared 
back  I  could  see  it  wasn't  surprise  or 
fear  they  showed,  but  a  concentrated 
attention. 

"What  do  you  mean — act  in  what 
way?" 

"Get  you  to  their  office  to-morrow  and 
question  you  about  the  Harland  case 
and  make  you  confess." 

She  was  as  still  as  a  statue.  You'd 
have  thought  sha  was  turned  to  stone* 


but  for  the  moving  up  and  down  of  her 
cheft. 

"What  am  I  to  confess?  What  have 
I  done?" 

My  hands  gripped  together  in  my 
muff^  and  my  voice  went  down  to  my 
boots,  for  I  couldn't  say  it  aloud. 

"Been  a  party  to  the  murder  of 
Rollings  Harland." 

When  I  said  it  I  had  an  expectation 
that  she'd  say  something,  deny  it  in 
some  violent  way,  that  would  make  me 
think  she  was  innocent.    Maybe  Jack 
Reddy  had  influenced  me,  but  I  wanted 
it,  I  looked  for  it,  I  hoped  for  it — and 
I  was  disappointed.    If  it  had  been  a 
shock  to  her,  if  she  hadn't  known  there''' 
been  a  murder,  she  wouldn't  have  \>< 
haved  as  she  did.    For  she  said  not 
word,  standing  stock  still,  her  face  chai 
white,  even  the  red  fading  from  hi 
lips,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  wall  o| 
posite,  like  the  eyes  of  a  sleepwalkei 

"The  murder  of  Hollings  Harland," 
she  whispered  and  it  was  more  as  if  she 
was  speaking  to  herself  than  to  me. 

"Yes,"  I  went  on.  "They've  discov- 
ered it — a  group  of  us  have  been  work- 
ing in  secret,  following  the  clues  and 
gathering  the  evidence.  Now  we've  got 
it  all  ready  and  to-morrow  they  expect 
to  arrest  you." 

She  suddenly  sank  down  into  a  chair 
by  the  table,  her  hands  braced  against 
its  edge,  her  eyes  riveted  in  that 
strange,  mesmerized  stare  on  the  fern 
plant  in  front  of  her. 

"When  did  they  discover  it?"  she  said 
in  a  low  voice. 

"Not  long  after  it  happened — but 
that  doesn't  matter.  They've  got  every- 
thing in  their  hands.  Even  if  you  per- 
sist that  you're  innocent,  they've  got 
enough  to  arrest  you  on.  You've  been 
under  surveillance  all  along,  they've 
been  shadowing  you.  They  followed  you 
that  time  you  tried  to  go  to  Toronto." 

"I  knew  that,"  she  said  in  the  same 
low  voice  as  if  she  was  talking  to  her- 
self. 

"They  know  how  you  came  out  of 
the  building  that  night — not  by  the  ele- 
vator as  you  said,  but  by  the  stairs,  and 
how  you  didn't  get  home  till  nearly 
eight.  They  know  about  you  and 
Barker — " 

She  lifted  her  head  and  said  quickly: 
"Wliat  do  they  know  about  me  and 
Barker?" 

"That  he  was  in  love  with  you  and 
you  with  him." 

"Oh,  that,"  her  tone  was  indiff'erent 
as  if  the  point  was  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

"They  know  how  the  murder  wa,- 
done.  How  you  and  Barker  did  it." 

"Barker  and  I — "  she  sunk  back  in 
her  chair,  then  suddenly  leaning  across 
the  table,  looked  into  my  face  and  said: 
"Tell  me  how  we  did  it.  Let  me  see 
what  they  know." 

I TOOK  the  chair  opposite  and  told  her 
the  whole  plot  and  how  we'd  worked 
it  out.  While  I  was  doing  it  she  never 
said  a  word,  but  sat  with  her  profile 
toward  me  and  her  eyes  in  that  blank, 
motionless  stare  on  the  fern  plant. 

When  I  was  finished  there  was  a 
pause,  then  suddenly  she  drew  a  deep 
breath,  turned  toward  me  and  said: 

"What  brought  you  here  to  me  to- 
night?" 

It  came  so  unexpectedly  I  had  no  an- 
swer ready.  What  I'd  looked  for  was  a 
scene,  terror,  maybe  hysterics,  and  her 
breaking  away  as  fast  as  she  could  put 
on  her  hat.  Seeing  me  stupidly  dumb, 
she  rose  out  of  her  chair,  and  moved 
away  for  a  few  steps,  then  stopped  and 
seemed  again  to  fall  into  that  trance 
of  thinking.  It  was  like  everything  else 
in  this  nightmare — diflFerent  from  what 
I'd  looked  for,  and  a  sickening  thought 
came  to  me  that  maybe  she  was  ready 
to  throw  up  the  sponge  and  go  down 
and  confess.  And  then — for  all  I  knew 
— Jack  Reddy  might  persuade  her  to 
marry  him  and  go  to  prison  with  her. 
How  can  you  be  sure  what  a  man  crazy 
with  love  will  do?  If  she  got  a  life 
sentence,  he'd  probably  live  at  the  gates 
of  Sing  Sing  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  I 
was  desperate  and  went  round  the  table 
after  her. 

"Say,"  I  implored,  "what  are  you  go- 
ing to  do?" 

"I'm  thinking,"  she  muttered. 

"For  God's  sake  don't  think,"  I 
wailed.  "Get  up  and  act.  If  I  go  back 
on  the  people  that  employ  me  and  come 
here  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  warn 
you,  isn't  it  the  least  you  can  do  to  take 
advantage  of  it  and  go?" 

She  wheeled  round  on  me,  her  face  all 
alight  with  a  wonderful  beaming  look. 

"That's  the  reason/'  shf»  s»>dj  "fch»*'p 


what  made  you  come — humanity — pity! 
You've  risked  everything  to  help  me. 
Oh,  you  don't  know  what  you've  done — ■ 
what  courage  you've  put  into  me.  And 
'  you  don't  know  what  my  gratitude  is." 

BEFORE  I  knew  it  she  had  seized 
hold  of  one  of  my  hands  and  held  it 
;  against  her  heart,  with  her  head  bowed 
i  over  it  as  if  she  was  praying. 
!      Do  you  guess  how  /  felt?  Ashamed? 
— perishing  with  it,  ready  to  sink  down 
on  the  floor  and  pass  away.    A  mur- 
deress, no  doubt,  but  even  if  a  murderess 
thinks  you  did  her  a  good  turn  when 
,  you  didn't,  it  makes  you  feel  like  a 
snake's  a  high-class  animal  beside  you. 

"Oh,  come  on,"  I  begged.  "Let  go  of 
me  and  get  out." 

She  dropped  my  hand  and  looked  at 
me — oh,  so  soft  and  sweet! — and  I 
saw  tears  in  her  eyes.  That  pretty  near 
finished  me  and  I  wailed  out: 

"Don't  stop  to  cry.  You  don't  know 
but  what  they  might  get  uneasy  and 
come  to-night.  Put  on  your  things  and 
go" 

Hadn't  I  got  to  hurry  her?  If  Jack 
made  a  quick  trip,  he'd  be  back  in  town 
between  two  and  three  and  he'd  come  as 
straight  as  wheels  could  take  him  to  her 
door. 

"Yes,  I'll  go,"  she  said. 

"Now,"  I  urged,  "as  soon  as  you  can 
get  into  your  coat  and  hat.  Don't  bother 
about  this,"  I  pointed  to  the  disorder 
round  us.  "They'll  think  you've  had 
another  message  from  Barker  and  gone 
to  him." 

A  curious,  slight  smile  came  over  her 
face. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "That's  what  they 
will  think,  I  suppose." 

"Of  course  it  is — and  they'll  waste 
time  looking  for  him,  which'll  give  yon 
a  good  start.  If  there's  no  train  now  to 
the  place  you're  going  to,  sit  in  the 
depot,  ride  round  in  a  taxi,  walk  up 
and  dowm  Fifth  Avenue,  only  get  out 
of  this  place." 

"I'll  be  gone  in  half  an  hour,"  she 
said,  and  moved  between  the  trunks 
and  piled-up  clothes  to  the  bedroom  be- 
,  yond.  I  followed  her  and  saw  into  the 
,  room — all  confusion  like  the  others; 
every  gas  jet  in  the  chandelier  blazing. 

"Can  I  help  you?"  I  said.  "Can  I  pack 
a  suit  case  or  anything?" 

"No — "  she  halted  in  front  of  the 
mirror,  letting  the  kimono  slide  off  her 
to  the  floor,  her  arms  and  neck  like  shin- 
ing marble  under  that  blaze  of  light. 
"I'll  only  want  a  few  things.  There's  a 
bag  there  I  can  throw  them  into.  You'd 
better  go  now." 

I  was  afraid  she'd  not  be  as  quick  as 
I  wanted,  but  I  couldn't  hang  round 
urging  any  more  after  she'd  told  me  to 
go.  Besides  I  could  see  she  was  hurry- 
ing, grabbing  a  dress  from  the  bed  and 
getting  into  it  so  swiftly  that  even  I 
was  satisfied. 
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"Well,  then,  I'm  off,"  I  said. 

She  looked  up  from  the  hooks  she  was 
snapping  together  and  said  : 

"Before  you  go  tell  me  who  you  are?" 

"There's  no  need  for  that,"  I  an- 
swered, thinking  she'd  probably  never 
see  me  again.  "I'm  just  some  one  that 
blew  in  to-night  for  a  minute  and  who's 
going  like  she  came." 

"Some  one  I'll  never  forget,"  she 
said.  "And  that  some  day,  if  all  goes 
well,  I'll  be  able  to  pay  back." 

I  was  afraid  she  was  going  to  get 
grateful  again  and  I  couldn't  stand  any 
more  of  that.  So  with  a  quick  "good- 
by"  away  I  went,  up  the  hall,  opening 
the  door  without  a  sound,  and  stealing 
down  the  stairs  as  soft  as  a  robber. 

Out  in  the  street  I  stopped  and 
reconnoitered.  There  was  no  one  in 
sight  except  a  policeman  lounging 
drearily  on  the  next  corner.  Across  from 
the  apartment  was  the  entrance  of  a 
little  shop — tobacco  and  light  literature 
— and  into  that  I  crept,  squeezing  back 
against  the  glass  door.  I  couldn't  be 
at  peace  till  I  saw  her  leave,  and  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  I  stood  there 
watching  the  lights  in  her  windows. 
Then  suddenly  they  began  to  go  out, 
across  the  front  and  along  down  the 
side,  till  every  pane  was  black.  A  few 
minutes  later  she  came  down  the  steps, 
carrying  a  bag.  She  stopped  close  to 
where  I  was,  hailed  a  car,  and  not  till  I 
saw  it  start  with  her  sitting  by  the  door 
did  I  steal  out  of  my  hiding  place  and 
sprint  up  the  street  to  Madison  Avenue. 

When  I  reached  home  I  was  shiver- 
ing and  wild-eyed,  for  if  Babbitts  was 
there  what  could  I  say  to  him?  He 
wasnjt — thank  Heaven ! — and  cold  as 
ice,  feeling  as  if  I'd  been  through  a 
mangle,  I  crawled  into  bed. 

There  wasn't  much  sleep  for  me  that 
night.  About  all  I  could  say  to  myself 
was  that  I'd  saved  Jack.  But  the  others 
— oh,  the  others!  I  couldn't  get  them 
out  of  my  mind.  They'd  come  in  a  pro- 
cession across  the  dark  and  look  at  me 
sad  and  reproachful  —  Mr.  Whitney, 
who'd  done  everything  in  the  world  for 
me,  and  Mr.  George,  who  could  put  on 
such  side,  but  had  always  been  so  kind 
and  cordial,  and  O'Malley,  who'd  told 
Babbitts  the  case  was  going  to  make 
him,  and  Babbitts — ^Oh,  Babbitts! 

I ROLLED  over  on  the  pillow  and  cried 
scalding,  bitter  tears.  It  wasn't  only 
the  scoop — it  was  that  I'd  have  a  secret 
from  him  forever — him  that  up  to  now 
had  known  every  thought  in  my  mind, 
had  been  like  the  other  half  of  me.  They 
say  virtue  is  its  own  reward  and  I've 
always  believed  it.  But  that  night  I 
had  the  awful  thought  that  maybe  I'd 
done  wrong,  for  all  the  reward  I  got 
was  to  feel  like  an  outcast  with  a 
stone  for  a  heart. 
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A  Car  for  Every  Month  in  the  Year 

THE  ALL-YEAR  Car,  a  Kissel  idea,  supplies  for 
the  first  time  the  comfortable  and  continuous  every  day 
use  of  one  car  the  year  'round  without  sacrificing  appearance 
or  refineniejit.  A  closed  car  in  winter — a  touring  car  in  summer. 

ALL-YEAR 
Car 

The  new  ALL-YEAR  Cars — a  Five-passenger  Touring 
Car  with  Sedan  Top  and  Four-passenger  Roadster  with 
Coupe  Top— have  captured  motordom.    Kissel  Tops  can 
be  quickly  attached  or  detached 
in   your  own  garage   as  often 
as  weather   conditions  dictate. 

Prices  range  from  $10^0  to  $2000. 
Agencies  in  all  leading  cities .  Literature 
on  request. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Company 

402  Kissel  Avenue,  HARTFORD,  WIS. 


(To  be  continued  next  week) 


About  the  Weeping  Annie 
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\'d  never  met  Davies,  but  I'd  heard  of 
him;  and  I'd  seen  the  Niohe  laying  off 
Bayport  Harbor  when  we  came  out,  and 
what  would  be  bringing  her  .so  handy 
now,  and  she  not  hailing  from  Bayport 
at  all,  but  from  Westport,  a  hundred 
miles  further  away? 

JUDKIN.S  hailed  the  Niohe  to  have  a 
line  ready,  and  then  turns  to  us  and 
.says:  "Men,  it  would  be  a  noble  deed 
for  you  to  imperil  your  lives  to  save 
thi.s  valuable  ship  and  cargo  to  her  own- 
ers; but  what  a  nobler,  what  a  far 
nobler,  deed  it  is  to  save  human  lives! 
Not  my  life,  men,  but  others' — your 
lives,  fathers  of  families  that  I  know 
some  of  you  are,  or  loving  husbands, 
brothers,  and  sons  of  loving  mothers. 
But  can  we  thus  save  her?    No,  no; 
we  cannot.    In  a  few  hours  it  will  be 
dark,  and  the.se  seas,  which  you  see 
breaking  over  this  noble  ship,  will  most 
Kureiy  batter  her  and  all  on  her  before 
morning.    It  would  then  be  too  late  to 
escape  from  her.    Not,"  he  says,  wav- 
ing hi.s  hand,  "that  we  shall  not  even 
now  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  get 
her  off.    We  .shall.    Indeed  we  .shall!" 
and  orders  a  line  taken  from  the  Niohe. 
■  I  made  it  my  busines.s — there  was  no 
competition — to  be  the  man  making  the 
line  fast  to  our  afterbitts,  and  a  worn 
I  and  ancient  piece  of  hemp  I  saw  it  was. 
,  The  Niohe   backed   off,  and   the  line 
I  parted.     She  pas.sed  us  another  line, 
I  and  that  parted.    The  .second  line  was 
I  rottener  than  the  fir.st,  and  while  she 
,  was  doing  it  I  knew  there  was  a  store- 
'  new  200-fathom  coil  of  a  13-inch  hawser 
i  in  our  hold. 


When  the  second  line  parts,  Judkins 
waves  his  arms  in  despair  and  orders 
the  Niohe  to  make  fast  under  our  high 
lee  quarter,  where  it  is  smooth  as  milk 
and  plenty  of  water  for  a  tug  of  her 
tonnage.  "Captain  Davies,"  he  calls  out 
then,  "what  a  fortunate  event  for  us 
you  happened  along!" 

"Yes,  captain,"  responds  "Parson," 
his  head  out  of  his  pilot-house  window. 
"A  most  heavenly  inspiration  it  was 
which  impelled  me  in  this  direction  in 
weather  like  this." 

"Doubtless,  doubtless,  the  hand  o' 
Providence,"  says  Judkins  in  a  down- 
cast voice;  and  then,  more  lively: 
"What  is  your  judgment  of  this  gale, 
Captain  Davies?" 

Gale!  A  man  could  have  almost  gone 
motor  boating  with  a  bunch  of  seaside 
hotel  guests  in  it. 

"If  I  know  anything  of  weather,  cap- 
tain," says  "Parson,"  rolling  his  head 
this  way  and  that  at  the  sky,  "she's 
comin'  on  to  blow  a  hurricane.  And  for 
you  to  keep  your  ci'ew  aboard  your 
doomed  ship  durin'  the  fury  of  it  would 
he  nothin'  less  than  criminal,  captain. 
Not"  (rai.sing  one  pious  hand)  "that 
I  would  set  my  judgment  over  agin 
yours,  captain,  for  your  vast  experience 
of  the  sea  qualifies  you  to  judge  of  these 
things  even  better  than  I." 

By  this  time  most  of  our  crew  had 
left  their  high  roosts  and  were  crowd- 
ing the  lee  rail  to  get  aboard  the  Niohe; 
and  .ludkins  says:  "All  right,  men — go 
aboard."  And  all  went  aboard  the  tug, 
Judkins  checking  off  every  man  by  the 
ship's  list  as  we  passed  him  at  the  rail. 
And  the  Niohe  headed  back  to  Bayport. 
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Uncle  Sam  and  You— 
Brother  Sportsman 

^  Nobody  ever  told  Bill  Smith  that  his 
Uncle  Sam  was  interested  in  him  as  a  hun- 
ter ...  a  strong  believer  in  hunting. 

Nobody  ever  told  him  that  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  looking  after  his  interests. 
^  Nobody  ever  told  him  the  best  men  in  the 
Bureau  were  brother  sportsmen  who  became 
naturalists  and  entered  the  Government 
service  through  their  enthusiasm  for 
hunting. 

<1  When  he  got  hot  under  the  collar,  be- 
cause he  thought  his  Uncle  Samuel  was  not 
giving  him  a  square  deal,  he  found  no  lack 
of  sympathy  on  the  street  corner  and  in 
the  newspapers. 

fi  So  there  has  been  trouble. 
Q  Edward  Cave  went  to  Washington  for  Bill 
Smith    and  the  rest  of  the  sportsmen  who 
could  not  understand  what  Uncle  Sam  was 
up  to. 

Q  Read  Mr.  Cave's  articles,  beginning  in 
Recreation  for  November.  They  will  explain 
everything. 
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COLLIER'S     FOR     OCTOBER     23,  1915 

On  the  run  back  to  Bayport  Judkins 
and  Davies  were  alone  in  the  cabin  of 
the  tugboat.  I  spent  all  that  same  way 
back  trying  to  figure  out  their  little 
game.  I  didn't  feel  too  sure  I  had  it 
right,  but  when  the  Niobe  hit  the  dock 
I  went  four  bells  and  the  jingle  up  the 
street  lookin,g  for  Wheezer,  and  found 
him  where  anybody  in  town  could  of  a 
Wednesday  or  Saturday  night: 

TERPSICHORE  HALL 

25  Cents  for  Gents — 15  for  Ladies 

There  was  the  illuminated  sign  hanging 
out  over  the  sidewalk  so  that  even  a 
drunken  sailor  couldn't  miss  it. 

You  didn't  have  to  haul  Wheezer  up 
into  any  dry  dock  to  see  that  his  lines 
weren't  laid  down  for  speed,  but  his 
first  rush,  when  I  told  him  what  was 
in  sight,  carried  him  clear  to  the  head 
of  the  dock. 

"The  salvage!  O  the  lovely  salvage! 
We'll  get  her  off  I"  says  Wheezer.  "We'll 
charter  a  tug,  hah?" 

I  wasn't  strong  for  chartering  any 
tugs  and  let  everybody  know  about  it. 
We  had  no  money  to  be  chartering  tugs 
anyway,  and  besides,  if  I  had  Judkins 
and  Davies's  little  game  sized  up  right, 
there'd  be  no  loose  tugs  left  to  charter 
out  of  Bayport  that  night.  "We'll  make 
it  in  the  Happy  Day,"  I  says. 

"The  Happy  Day!"  says  Wheezer; 
and  then:  "Well,  all  right — if  you  think 
she'll  make  it." 

We  went  down  to  tell  Scoot,  and 
found  him  reading  from  a  book  he  was 
holding  up  before  him  with  one  hand 
and  eating  crackers  and  cheese  and  a 
smoked  herring  from  a  plate  atop  of 
a  galley  stove  with  the  other. 

"A  wonderful,  wonderful  man,  Con- 
fucius," says  Scoot  to  Wheezer;  and 
then,  seeing  me  too:  "What!  Hasn't 
that  oil  packet  departed  yet?" 

"Wonderful  maybe,  but  stow  him, 
whoever  the  loafer  is,  'n'  listen  to  me 
'n'  the  captain,"  says  Wheezer.  And 
Scoot  listens,  and  before  I  was  half 
through  he  stows  Confucius — a  fine,  fat 
volume,  with  a  leaf  turned  down  to 
mark  the  place — under  his  mattress. 

"I  shall  need  a  helper,"  says  Scoot. 
"And  also  I  think  it  will  be  wise  for 
me  to  prepare  some  fresh  applications 
of  Leakitis  if  we  are  to  put  out  to  sea 
in  this  venerable  ark  to-night." 

UP  to  the  Blue  Light  saloon  there  was 
always  a  bum  or  two  looking  for  a 
bit  of  change.  On  the  way  there  I 
passed  the  Bayport  Hotel  and  saw  that 
Captain  Judkins  and  Captain  Davies 
had  already  an  admiring  audience  to 
listen  to  the  disaster  to  the  Yucatan. 

A  hard-looking  party  was  trying  to 
hold  the  barkeeper  up  for  a  drink  when 
I  reached  the  Blue  Light.  He  was  the 
only  being  in  the  place  who  looked 
husky  enough  to  lift  more  than  the 
weight  of  his  elbow  to  the  level  of  his 
shoulder.  I  offered  him  ten  dollars  for 
the  next  twenty-four  hours.  "To  work 
on  a  hurry-up  job  on  a  steam  lighter," 
I  explained.  "That's  if  you're  tough 
enough  for  it  on  a  windy  night,"  I  added. 

"Tough  work?  William  'Thomas  Coots 
is  my  name — and  the  guy  for  tough 
work." 

"Come  on  then,"  I  said;  "here's  one 
dollar  down."  It  was  the  last  dollar 
I  had. 

William  Thomas  could  never  leave 
there  with  that  dollar  in  his  pocket. 
He  made  a  great  fellow  of  himself  by 
buying  a  drink  for  a  bunch  of  bums 
and  himself,  and  then  I  warped  him  in 
and  shoved  him  off.  Passing  the  Bay- 
port  this  time,  I  could  see  Judkins  and 
Davies  still  talking,  only  by  this  time 
some  of  the  crew  were  giving  out  inter- 
views too,  and  the  audience  included 
two  or  three  reporters,  and  all  hands 
had  moved  from  the  lobby  to  the  bar- 
room. 

After  a  peek  at  that  cheerful  party 
and  then  at  the  dark  harbor  I  didn't 
blame  William  Thomas  for  wanting  to 
go  in  and  join  them,  but  he  had  signed 
to  go  a  cruise  on  the  Happy  Day.  I 
reasoned  with  him  till  he  told  me  for 
the  third  time  that  he  was  William 
Thomas  Coots,  a  tough  guy,  and  was 
going  to  have  one  more  drink.  Then 
I  dropped  fair  words,  walloped  him 
back  on  to  the  sidewalk,  ran  him  down 
aboard  the  Happy  Day,  and  introduced 
him  to  Scoot. 

We  put  out.  The  Happy  Day  was 
an  ancient  craft  that  had  been  built 
right  there  in  Bayport,  and  if  she'd  ever 
been  outside  the  harbor  before  the  old- 
est inhabitant  couldn't  recall  it.  How 
she  was  going  to  act  outside  this  night 
none  of  us  would  bet,  but  we  hoped 
she'd  surprise  us. 

But  she  acted  pretty  much  like  we 
figured  she  would.  She  had  a  65-foot 
hammer  hoist.     We  couldn't  see  ten 
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feet  away — it  was  a  dark,  drizzly 
night — but  we  could  feel  the  sides 
of  that  hoist  waving  somewhere  up 
in  the  clouds  above  us.  And  no  harm 
in  that,  if  it  didn't  come  down  on  our 
heads;  and  no  harm  when  she  wouldn't 
lift  from  a  sea — she  wasn't  built  to — 
but  if  only  she'd  let  one  pass!  But  not 
a  blessed  one.  She'd  slew  around  side- 
ways, and  the  next  one  would  hit  us 
a  swipe,  and  aboard  they'd  come  as 
if  all  the  welcome  in  the  world  was 
waiting  them. 

The  Happy  Day  rated  a  deck  house 
amidships,  with  a  galley  and  a  little  L 
that  Scoot  had  built  on,  with  a  bunk 
to  sleep  in  of  nights.  A  sea  coming 
aboard  one  side  took  the  house  along 
with  it  over  the  other.  "O'  course," 
said  Wheezer,  "it  was  nachally  to  be 
espected,  but  if  she'd  waited  till  next 
week  I  was  reckonin'  to  had  her  painted 
red  with  blue  trimmin's,  an'  sell  her 
along  o'  the  rest  o'  the  lighter." 

When  the  house  threatened  to  loosen 
up  first.  Scoot  came  up  out  of  the  hold 
to  rescue  Confucius  from  his  bunk, 
with  a  briar  pipe  he'd  bought  years 
before  this  for  a  half  crown  in  Liver- 
pool and  a  pair  of  custom-made  pants 
he  used  to  wear  to  parties. 

A COUPLE  of  tons  of  water  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  sea  chased  Scoot 
back  down  the  ladder.  A  spry  one, 
Scoot.  He  got  out  of  the  way,  holding 
Confucius  and  the  pants  high  in  the  air. 
The  back  of  William  Thomas's  neck 
happened  to  be  about  the  middle  of  the 
legion  where  most  of  that  sea  landed 
below.  After  he'd  coughed  up  what  he 
could  from  his  insides,  William  Thomas 
had  a  word  to  say.  Scoot  had  rigged 
up  a  bilge  pump  which  worked  i'rom 
the  hold.  William  Thomas  had  to  work 
that  as  well  as  shovel  the  coal.  What 
he  wanted  to  say  was  that  he'd  shovel 
the  coal  or  he'd  stand  by  the  pump, 
but  not  both.  "What  did  I  ship  for — 
what  for?"  he  demanded  of  Scoot. 

Scoot  was  a  little  man,  and  he  used 
to  rig  up  a  pair  of  big  black  horn- 
rimmed spectacles  he  owned  and  talk 
with  care  before  strangers,  but  he 
wasn't  so  safe  as  he  looked.  His  father, 
a  delicatessen  man,  had  intended  him 
for  a  chemist,  and  then  died  in  time  to 
save  him  from  it.  Scoot  had  other  no- 
tions, and  only  he  met  a  Barbados 
negro  with  a  head  made  of  the  same 
mixture  as  two  parts  in  five  Portland 
cement  after  it'd  had  two  days  to  set — 
only  for  him  Scoot  said  he  might  have 
been  a  lightweight  champion  riding 
around  in  his  own  auto.  After  that 
fight  he  said  he'd  never  raise  his  hand 
to  a  man  again.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  a 
meat  ax  for  him — also  he  was  going  to 
draw  the  color  line.  And  the  higher 
life  for  him  thereafter. 

"Only  in  toilsome  essays  to  climb  the 
heights 

Does  man  from  his  baser  nature  rise," 

Scoot  used  to  say.  And  he  did  essay  to 
climb,  but  every  once  in  so  often  his 
foot  would  slip  and  down  he'd  come  and 
begin  to  claw  around  like  anybody  else. 

"That  big  brute  that  toted  me  aboard 
here,  and  that  other  big  brute  up  oft 
deck,  mebbe  they  c'n  lick  me,"  said 
William  Thomas  now;  "but  no  red  chin- 
whiskered,  toothless  runt  like  you  kin." 

Scoot  wasn't  shy  any  teeth.  It  was 
the  way  his  under  jaw  was  hung.  When 
he'd  take  to  chewing  with  his  front 
teeth,  that  lower  jaw  used  to  come  up 
outside  the  upper  one.  But  it  was  true 
about  his  chin  whisker,  and  he  didn't 
like  it. 

"That  so?"  says  Scoot,  and  stows  his 
big  horn  spectacles  in  their  case  and 
selects  a  nice  long  spanner;  and  when 
William  Thomas  came  at  him  wide  open 
he  tapped  him — once,  twice — neatly. 

WHEN  William  came  to  Scoot  was 
waving  a  full-sized  twenty-pound 
shovel  before  his  eyes.  Says  Scoot: 
"Observe,  please,  this  instrument.  You 
insert  the  forward  end  of  it  under  this 
pile  of  coal — so;  and  you  elevate  it — 
so:  a  hand  here  and  a  hand  there; 
and  you  project  it  into  the  fire  box — 
so.  And  so  on  and  so  on,  repeating 
ad  noshum.  You  savvy?"  says  Scoot. 
"  'Cause  if  you  don't,  then  you  hear  me, 
son;  I'll  whale  the  everlastin'  livers  'n' 
lights  outer  your  debased  hide." 

"You-all  are  sure  a  bunch  o'  tough 
guys,"  says  William  Thomas ;  and  there- 
after Scoot  went  around  applying 
Leakitis  to  the  worst  of  his  leaks  in 
peace. 

We  were  having  our  own  recreation 
up  on  deck.  I  was  to  the  wheel,  of 
course,  and  as  long  as  I  hung  on  there 
I  was  all  right.  But  Wheezer  had  to 
stay  forward  to  keep  a  lookout.  We 


didn't  have  any  lights,  and  we  didn't 
want  any  wandering  craft  to  be  run- 
ning over  us  in  the  dark  and  drizzle. 
Wheezer  wanted  to  climb  up  the  ham- 
mer hoist  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
seas,  but  wasn't  too  sure  he  wouldn't 
come  down  and  go  any  minute  over  the 
side  with  it.  He  wound  up  by  lashing 
himself  to  a  weather  deck  bitt  and  let- 
ting most  of  the  water  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  flow  over  him.  Being,  as  he  said, 
a  diver  by  trade,  'twas  no  strange  thing 
for  him  to  be  under  water,  but  being 
under  this  way  he  said  he  missed  the 
air  tube.  In  the  middle  of  it  he  re- 
membered he  forgot  to  say  good-by  to 
his  partner  at  the  dance  hall.  "If  any- 
thing happens  us,  I  hope  she  won't 
think  I  came  out  here  to  get  lost  a-pur- 
pose  to  get  away  from  her,"  said 
Wheezer. 

From  time  to  time  Scoot  stuck  out 
his  head  to  make  sure  we  weren't  yet 
washed  overboard,  and  to  report  on 
the  leaks;  and  also  on  William  Thomas. 
Scoot  wouldn't  call  William  any  Olym- 
pic champion  with  a  shovel,  but — 
doubtless  we  had  noticed  it — he  was 
producing  steam. 

Which  was  so.  Four  miles  an  hour 
was  all  we  ever  figured  on  driving  the 
Happy  Day  across  smooth  harbor 
routes,  and  here  she  was  banging  out 
that  many  in  a  seaway  on  the  open 
Gulf,  making  fair  allowance,  of  course, 
for  the  side  slips.  She  was  all  right,  the 
old  Happy,  and  she  brought  us  at  day- 
break to  Horseshoe  Shoal  and  the  oil 
ship,  she  still  with  her  bow  fast  but  her 
stern  loose  to  the  seas.  Without  wast- 
ing any  time,  I  laid  the  Happy  Day 
alongside  the  Yucatan,  and  Wheezer 
was  about  to  go  aboard  her  when  he 
was  met  at  the  gangway  by  a  cat. 

WHEEZER  always  did  have  a  terri- 
ble respect  for  the  laws  of  the  sea. 
'■.A.in't  there  some  law  about  ship's  cats?" 
he  asks  now;  and  Scoot  digs  out  his 
case  and  adjusts  his  glasses,  and  after 
a  little  meditation  says:  "There  are, 
Wheezer,  many  superstitions  and  tradi- 
rions  connected  with  the  sea.  A  marvel- 
ous vehicle  of  misinformation  and 
credulous  belief  the  sea.  Reflect  on  the 
%ogue  which  sea  serpents  have  enjoyed. 
Reflect  on  how  the  ferocity  of  sharks 
has  been  exaggerated.  It  is  doubtless 
the  fact,  Wheezer,  that  jaded  imagina- 
tions thankfully  accepted  these  ancient 
fallacies  to  render  more  startling  the 
denouayment  of  their  dramas.  To  such 
doubtless  do  we  owe  the  invention  of 
the  cat  on  abandoned  ships  to  frustrate 
the  hopes  of  those  who  would  claim 
honest  salvage."  Scoot  took  another 
breath.  "It  is  usually  a  black  cat,  but 
even  so  for  a  cat  to  rank  before  the 
law  as  the  equal  of  a  human  creature  is 
absurd.  This,  I  perceive"  (Scoot  let  the 
back  of  his  head  settle  on  to  his  shoul- 
der so's  to  have  a  good  look)  "is  not  a 
black  but  a  gray  cat,  Wheezer — a  lean, 
gray  feline.  In  the  days  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  Wheezer,  a  gray  cat  was  a 
symbol  of — " 

"Scat,  you  slab-sided  gi^ay  symbol!" 
harked  Wheezer  just  then,  and  the  cat 
atted  with  a  long  leap  from  the  rail 
the  oil  ship  on  to  Scoot's  shoulder, 
and  from  there  into  the  hold  of  the 
Happy  Day. 

"Whatever  the  Persians  thought  o' 
cats,  this  cat's  off"  her  now.  Scoot,"  said 
Wheezer — "she's  sure  abandoned  now," 
and  went  aboard. 

"It  looked  hungry  passing  me,"  said 
Scoot,  and  called  down  to  Billie  Thomas 
to  feed  it  a  little  lubricating  oil  on  a 
shovel.  "It's  nourishing  and  fattening," 
says  Scoot,  "and  well  keep  it  aboard. 
Every  .seagoing  ship  should  have  one 
for  luck." 

Wheezer  reported  not  another  soul 
oard  the  oil  ship;  and,  under  the  laws 
the  sea,  that  made  her  ours  to  do 
lat  we  pleased  with.  And  we  had  our 
n  notions  of  how  to  work  her  off  the 
r.   We  broke  out  ten  or  a  dozen  bar- 
s  of  oil  and  poured  them  over  the 
oubled   waters.    Then   I  belted  and 
lited  Wheezer  into  his  diving  suit,  and 
<roke  out  our  .steam  drill — left  over 
■  rom  the  WeefAvfj  Annie — and  Wheezer 
iropped  over  and  began  to  bore  holes 
rider  the  bow  of  the  oil  ship. 
Hcoot  had  never  been  shipmates  with 
oil  burner  before,  and  he  went  below 
'^et  acquainted  with  this  one.   I  was 
y  wiring  charges  of  dynamite  for 
//hat  we  had  to  do  next,  so  to  William 
Thomas  was  left  the  job  of  pumping 
■■■'t  to  Wheezer.    Twice  Wheezer  came 
^  his  cheeks  bulging  out  when  I  un- 
'rwed  his  helmet,  U>  ask  m<:  to  ex- 
;iin  tt>  William  Thomas  that  pumping 
air  ;ih»;a'l  of  lime,  and  then  resting 
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up  to  wait  till  that  was  used  up  wasn't 
the  way  of  it — not  if  Wheezer  was  to 
stay  alive.  Regular  and  steady,  that 
was  the  word,  said  Wheezer. 

Wheezer  got  all  his  holes  bored  and 
the  dynamite  planted  in  them.  This  was 
a  lot  of  dynamite  left  over  when  we 
traded  the  Weeping  Annie;  we'd  kept 
it  in  the  hold  of  the  Happy  Day,  which 
was  another  reason  for  Scoot  to  sleep 
aboard  her  nights.  He  said  he  wasn't 
going  to  let  her  blow  up  some  night  and 
no  one  on  board  to  prove  who  did  it. 

WHEN  we  were  all  ready  on  deck. 
Scoot  said  he  guessed  he'd  take  a 
chance  on  her  engines.  He  would  not  bet 
on  what  would  happen,  but  he  guaran- 
teed we'd  get  action  of  some  kind,  even 
if  it  was  no  more  than  a  cylinder  head 
blown  through  the  side  of  the  ship,  if 
we'd  only  come  below  and  help  him  out. 
So  we  passed  him  this  and  that,  turned 
this  jigger  and  that  jigger  to  his  orders, 
and  by  and  by  he  lights  a  row  of  jets 
and  her  engines  turned  all  right. 

"Any  time  now,"  says  Scoot,  and  I 
touched  off  the  dynamite,  and  what 
looked  like  a  million  cubic  yards  of 
mixed  stuff  comes  splattering  up  from 
under  her  bow.  William  Thomas,  who 
was  leaning  over  the  bow  to  see  how  it 
worked,  got  most  of  the  oil,  that  being 
on  top.  Then  I  gave  Scoot  the  bells,  he 
backed  her  engines,  and  off  she  came 
smooth  and  easy. 

While  William  Thomas  was  picking 
the  oil  and  sand  and  mud  and  sea  water 
out  of  his  eyes  and  ears  and  nose  and 
mouth,  and  complaining  that  somebody 
oughter  tipped  him  off,  I  called  to  him 
to  shift  the  Happy  Day's  line  so  she 
could  drift  astern  of  the  ship.  "And 
whatever  yuh  do,  son,  hang  onter  her 
line,"  Wheezer  warned  him.  By  this 
time  William  had  shed  his  first  inde- 
pendent views  of  things  and  was  obey- 
ing orders  fine;  so  when  the  Happy  Day 
went  whirling  astern, William  was  hang- 
ing on  to  the  end  of  the  line.  Down  the 
deck  he  went  skidding  on  his  heels,  and 
over  the  rail,  still  hanging  on  to  the 
line. 

Finding  himself  overboard,  he  climbed 
up  on  the  Happy  Day.  By  this  time  we 
were  well  off  the  bank  in  pretty  good 
water,  and  I  sung  out  to  William 
Thomas  that  I  would  swing  around  and 
get  him,  and  gave  the  necessary  bells 
when  the  time  came  for  Scoot  to  back 
her;  but  Scoot,  I  guess,  wasn't  yet  full 
shipmates  with  his  oil-burning  ma- 
chinery, for  we  kept  right  on  going 
ahead  till  we  went  clean  through  and 
over  the  Happy  Day. 

I  remember  seeing  the  cat  climbing 
up  the  hammer  hoist  when  it  saw  what 
was  coming  and  clawing  into  its  place 
up  top;  and  how  when  the  Happy  went 
under  and  the  tall  hoist  careened  over 
toward  us,  the  cat  made  one  flying  leap 
on  to  the  oil  ship's  deck.  When  Scoot 
heard  of  that  later,  he  said :  "We'll  name 
it  Confucius — a  wonderful,  wise  cat." 

When  William  Thomas  saw  what  was 
coming,  he  took  a  running  long  dive  and 
overboard  from  the  other  end  of  the 
Happy  Day.  Wheezer  stove  in  the  heads 
of  four  or  five  more  barrels  of  oil  so's 
to  make  it  easier  for  him  clawing 
around  in  the  seaway.  When  he  came 
swimming  aboard,  he  was  wanting  to 
know  wasn't  there  any  jobs  that  didn't 
require  him  to  swaller  any  more  oil : 
shoveling  coal  or  working  bilge  pumps, 
he  didn't  care.  So  we  let  him  go  down 
to  the  engine  room  to  help  out  Scoot. 
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WE  ought  to  have  seen  the  morning 
papers  before  we  did  to  enjoy  what 
happened  next.  Captain  Davies  of  the 
Niobe  was  to  depart  at  daybreak  to 
make  another  desperate  attempt  to  save 
the  oil  .ship  in  the  teeth  of  the  storm, 
the  morning  papers  said.  And  he  did. 
We  met  him  on  our  way  back  to  Bay- 
port,  and  he  steamed  around  us  two  or 
three  times.  Then  he  steamed  away 
for  Westport.  He  didn't  say  a  word 
himself,  but  she  carried  the  most  elo- 
quent stern,  the  Niobe,  that  ever  I 
looked  at  through  glasses  when  she  was 
steaming  away. 

The  oil  ship  was  down  by  the  head  a 
trifle  where  the  dynamite  had  loosened 
her  bow  plates  a  little,  but  nothing  to 
hurt.   We  got  her  into  port  all  right. 

But  getting  a  salvaged  ship  into  port 
don't  always  end  a  man's  troubles. 
There  was  a  slick  young  lawyer  came 
to  us.  He  said  he'd  like  to  handle  our 
case.  We  a.sked  what  his  charge  would 
be,  and  he  said:  "Oh,  that  will  be  all 
right — I'll  make  my  price  to  suit  you 
boys."  We  said  all  right,  go  ahead,  and 
"Now,  boys,"  he  says  then,  "what's  the 
story?  Give  it  to  me  straight." 
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I  tells  him  the  story.  He  rubs  his 
hands  and  chuckles,  and  says:  "Good! 
Great!  Nothing  to  it — a  pipe!  But 
listen  to  me,  boys.  When  you  get  up 
there  in  court,  don't  go  trying  to  make 
any  joke  of  it  the  same  as  you  just  done 
to  me.  Everything  is  all  fixed  up  nicely 
for  you  to  play  heroes'  parts.  Here  are 
all  the  newspaper  accounts — look — of 
Captain  Davies's  heroic  work  and  sea- 
manship, as  told  by  Captain  Judkins, 
and  of  Captain  Judkins's  humane  and 
heroic  work  as  told  by  Davies.  Even 
the  crew — look— give  out  interviews  of 
what  heroes  they  were.  And,  lemme  tell 
you,  I've  seen  the  Happy  Day  many  a 
time,  and  I  wouldn't  go  outside  in  her 
for  a  million  dollars.  Now  play  it  up, 
play  it  up — the  storm,  the  peril,  your 
own  heroic  efforts,  you  know." 

Which  was  all  right  to  say;  but 
imagine  any  human  being  getting  up  to 
tell  of  our  trip  and  leave  out  the  funny 
little  parts,  especially  when  we  see 
Judkins  sitting  in  a  back  bench  listen- 
ing, though  he  didn't  listen  too  long. 
He  all  at  once  got  up  and  didn't  come 
back. 

In  the  old  days  we'd  have  been 
awarded  50  or  60  per  cent  for  our  part, 
and  she  was  a  million-dollar  ship  with 
her  cargo;  but  the  insurance  companies 
don't  let  any  loose-footed  seafarers  put 
across  anything  like  that  these  days. 
We  got  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Our  slick  lawyer  said  we  hadn't 
played  it  up  right.  "But  never  mind," 
he  said;  "I've  been  allowed  full  damages 
for  the  Happy  Day  and  awards  for 
your  time  and  some  of  the  risk  you-all 
ran.  There's  fifteen  thousand  for  you 
boys." 

Wheezer  and  Scoot  looked  at  me,  and 
I  looked  at  the  lawyer.  "Fifteen  thou- 
sand? Don't  you  think  it's  too  much 
for  us?"  I  asks. 

"Why,"  he  says,  "it  is  a  lot  o'  money 
for  you  boys  to  be  carrying  away  for 
one  night's  work.  But  I  generally  split 
it  that  way — fifty-fifty." 

We  were  in  his  office.  I  told  Wheezer 


and  Scoot  to  wait  for  me  below.  "Per- 
haps there'd  better  be  no  witnesses,"  I 
whispered  to  Scoot,  and  they  got  out. 

He  has  a  look  at  me,  after  I  lock  the 
door  and  come  back  to  him.  "What  do 
you  mean  to  do?"  he  says. 

And  I  said:  "First,  I'm  going  to  give 
you  one  whale  of  a  beating." 

"You  lay  your  hands  on  me,"  He 
says,  "and  I'll  have  you  up  for  assault 
and  battery.  I'll  show  every  mark  in 
open  court." 

"Where  I  make  marks  on  you,"  I  said, 
"I'll  bet  you'll  never  show  them  in  any 
open  court." 

And  I  did.  "And  that's  only  the  be- 
ginning," I  said;  but  about  then  he 
agreed  to  call  in  Wheezer  and  Scoot; 
and,  for  instructing  us  to  comport  our- 
selves with  dignity  before  the  high 
court,  we  thought  five  hundred  was 
about  right,  and  after  another  little 
chat  he  agreed  it  was.  We  gave 
William  Thomas  the  same  for  what  he'd 
done,  and  he  stayed  drunk  for  a  week 
at  the  Blue  Light,  which  is  what  he 
thought  he  would  do.  But  he  was  his 
own  boss  ashore. 

BEFORE  I  was  fairly  home  the  wife 
rushes  me  over  to  the  little  house 
she'd  the  option  on.  Being  only  two 
blocks  south  of  the  boulevard  didn't 
make  any  hit  with  me,  for  the  next 
thing  I  could  see  where  she'd  be  break- 
ing into  society.  But  when  I  see  the 
baby  that  I'd  left  kicking  his  legs  in 
a  baby  carriage — when  I  see  him  sprint- 
ing around  the  sun  parlor  on  his  own 
feet,  I  begin  to  see  the  beauty  of  sun 
parlors.    "Take  it,"  I  said. 

She  certainly  was  tickled.  "I  always 
knew,"  she  said,  before  I  had  time  to 
say  another  word,  "that  all  you  needed 
was  to  apply  yourself  steadily  to  make 
your  fortune." 

Well,  she's  a  great  little  woman,  and 
what's  the  good  of  hurrying  up  to  break 
illusions?  I  waited  all  of  two  hours  be- 
fore I  told  her  about  the  Weeping  Annie 
and  the  Happy  Day. 


Pack-Horse  Bells 

(  Continued  from  page  8 ) 


He  stopped,  looked  round  the  room, 
and  again  called  it  a  damned  hole.  The 
brandy  was  taking  effect.  Margaret 
clenched  her  hands  together.  Who  was 
dead?  Who  of  all  the  misliked  rela- 
tions could,  by  the  mere  fact  of  his 
leaving  the  world,  have  torn  up  the 
Master's  character  by  the  roots  and  left 
this  stranger  in  his  place? 

"Brendan  was  killed,"  suddenly  burst 
out  Palmer.  "Gilbert  was  killed — it 
was  a  terrible  battle.  And  Rick  died 
of  pneumonia  at  Amiens  a  month  ago, 
and  we  never  heard  it."' 

"How  awful!"  said  Margaret,  in  a 
low  voice.  She  was  sitting  now,  her 
head  bent  forward,  her  plaited  hair 
falling  on  her  knees.  She  hid  her 
hands  as  she  saw  Lloyd  look  at  them 
again.  What  could  they  have  to  do 
with  the  death  of  uncles  and  cousins 
away  there  in  the  hell  of  the  great 
European  war?  And  yet  she  saw  the 
two  things  were  oddly  connected  in 
her  husband's  mind. 

"Awful,  do  you  call  it?"  said''Lloyd 
loudly.  "I'm  no  hypocrite.  They  were 
never  kind  to  me.  Awful —  Do  you 
understand  I'm  Lord  Brendan?" 

"Oh!"  almost  screamed  the  Missus. 
Yes,  she  saw  now.  Those  three  young 
lives — married  lives  every  one — that 
had  made  a  wall  between  Lloyd  and  the 
Brendan  earldom,  too  high  for  even 
fancy  to  look  over — the  simoom  of 
death  that  blew  across  the  Continent 
had  swept  them  all  away.  And  Bren- 
dan's children  were  girls.  And  Rick's 
baby  was  a  girl.  And  Gilbert  had  no 
children.  Gilbert — that  jolly,  bright 
fellow,  by  far  the  bast  of  the  clan — she 
was  sorry  he  was  gone,  at  all  events. 

"I  feel  dead  beat,"  said  the  Master. 
"Let's  to  bed,  Countess,  and  talk  it  over 
in  peace." 

Countess!  Why,  of  course  she  was. 
Margaret  felt  giddy  at  the  thought. 
For  the  first  time  she  realized  what 
Lloyd  was  feeling.  She  stood  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  room — the  bark-walled 
room  with  its  floor  of  rough  split  palm 
— the  room  with  the  chintz  and  packing- 
case  furniture  that  the  Master  and  she 
had  contrived  so  gladly — and  saw  her 
home  crumble  to  dust  around  her. 

THE  Earl  and  the  Countess  talked 
long  that  night;  through  the  thin 
walls  good  Mr.  Josephs  and  his  wife 
heard  the  dull  murmur  and  wondered 
what  could  be  keeping  the  Palmers 
awake.  Toward  midnight  the  mission- 
aries got  to  sleep,  but  an  hour  or  so 


afterward  Mrs.  Josephs  woke  up,  think- 
ing that  she  heard  a  curious  sound. 
Her  head  was  against  a  wall.  .  .  . 
It  was  Certainly  like  some  one  crying 
very  quietly — one  would  almost  say  cry- 
ing in  her  sleep. 

THE  Palmers  agreed  to  say  nothing 
next  morning.  Their  guests  would 
be  gone  by  noon;  in  the  meantime  they 
would  keep  the  amazing  news  to  them- 
selves. But  it  was  hard  to  do  so.  The 
magic  had  worked  up  everything.  A 
blighting  wind  had  blown  upon  the 
splendid  green  Para;  it  was  nothing 
now  but  a  tiresome  stretch  of  trees  that 
wanted  weeding.  The  orchids  were 
just  bush  flowers  that  anyone  could 
have.  The  rubber  dairy,  which  the 
Master  used  to  compare  to  the  dairy 
in  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  had  been 
changed  overnight  to  a  shabby  shed. 
They  talked  about  their  prospects;  they 
kept  telling  each  other  how  splendid  it 
all  was — they  spoke  of  the  castle  and 
the  house  in  Piccadilly. 

"What'll  become  of  the  cow?"  said 
Margaret  suddenly;  and  then  she  ran 
into  the  house,  to  look  for  Elsie,  she 
said. 

It  was  Sunday  to-day,  and  the 
Josephs  had  gone  down  to  hold  a  mis- 
sion service  in  the  boys*  house.  Mar- 
garet and  Lloyd — no  longer  the  Master 
and  the  Missus — sat  upon  the  veranda, 
and  looked  out  over  the  plantation,  and 
they  saw  that  it  was  bad.  What,  after 
all,  were  a  handful  of  trees  in  the  midst 
of  a  mountain  range  set  at  the  back  of 
beyond?  What  was  six  feet  of  water 
running  over  a  muddy  river  bed? 

"I  always  did  wish  it  had  had  a 
gravel  bottom,"  said  Margaret,  looking 
at  the  Neveri  with  a  hold-cheap  expres- 
sion. 

"You  can't  have  a  gravel  bottom  with 
good  rubber  land,"  said  Lloyd,  and 
somehow,  she  felt  grateful  to  him. 

Then  it  was  Lloyd's  turn. 

"The  floor  never  was  any  good,"  he 
said.  "That  black  palm  is  a  pure 
nuisance,  catching  the  legs  of  all  your 
chairs,  and — " 

"Why,  we've — we'd  ordered  eighteen 
hundred  feet  superficial  of  sawn  hard- 
wood; it  would  have  been  here  in  a 
week  or  two,"  argued  Margaret. 

"It  can  burn,  for  all  we  want  it  now," 
said  Lloyd. 

"Yes,  isn't  that  delightful?"  com- 
mented Margaret.  She  blinked  her  eyes 
a  little.  "How  long  did  it  take  us  to 
save  up  for  it?"  she  asked. 
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i  wear. 


25  and  50  cents 
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Shirts  and  Neckties  by  Mail 
for  less  than  you  pay  for  shirts  alone 

On  receipt  of  $2  and  1 5c  postage  with 
name  and  address  of  five  friends,  we 
send  a  box  of  3  DURO  shirts  and  a 
handsome  necktie  by  parcel  post. 

DURO  Shirts  are  guaranteed  to  wear  six  months 

without  fading,  8hriiikiii«  or  ripi'iiiK,  or  new  shirts  free.  Made 
of  fine  whitt!  percale  BhirtintJ  fabric  wilh  narrow  stripes  of 
blue,  black  and  Uveiider.  One  shirt  of  each  color  to  the  box. 
Cut  ill  the  popular  coat  style,  cuffs  attached,  lianii  laundered 
and  very  fashionable.  Standard  sizen  14  to  17,  sleeves  33  or  35. 
Neckties  are  navy  blue,  black  and  lavender.  Take  your  choice. 
The  shirts  would  cost  you  a  dollar  a  piece  and  you  woubl  cet 
no  guarantee  of  wear.  The  tie  would  cost  6t»c.  Illuctrated  lit- 
erature on  reqiieHt,  but  save  time  by  sending  $2  bill  and  Iflc 
postage  today  with  size  and  five  names,  for  if  all  the  goods 
are  not  satisfactory  on  arrival  we  Will  gladly  refund  your 
money.    Highest  bank  references. 
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Own  a  Library  ol  100 
Famous  Paintings 


FAITHFUL  reproductions  of 
world's  greatest  "old  mas- 
ters" in  actual  colors.  Hand 
mounted.  New  process.  Looks 
like  canvas.  2  sumptuous  vol- 
umes. A  beautiful  Christmas 
gift.  Over  $5,000,000  worth  of 
paintings  shown,  representing 
the  finest  examples  from  each  of 
the  famous  European  Galleries. 
Published  in  co-operation  with 
Cassell  &  Co.,  famous  London 
Art  Publishers.  Introduction  by 
C.  K.  Chesterton.  Life  and  chief 
characteristics  of  artist  accom- 
pany each  reproduction.  Not  a 
mere  collection  of  pictures,  but 
a  real  library  of  art. 
Sent  on  Approvnl.  Not  a  cent 
req\iired  in  advance.  Special 
price,  pay  as  convenient.  Prompt 
action  necessary.  Write  for  fuU 
descriptions  and  remarkable  free 
trial  offer.  A  postal  will  do, 
but  send  it  now. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.  412  New  York 
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RcmI  Uit*  m^ga^se!  Forget  your  work.'  Enjoy  life  out-of-doors' 
ALL  OUTDOORS  brealhw  ihe  ipiril  of  (he  open.  And  it  tells  "How". 


One  of  the  Year's  Big  Ideas" 
a  rival  publisher  said  of  ALL 
OUTDOORS  soon  after  it  was 
started. 

"A  Beautiful  and  Interesting 
Magazine" 
the  same  man  said  recently. 
And  he  voiced  the  opinion  of 
thousands  of  other  readers. 

Why? 

Because  ALL  OUTDOORS 
tells  the  "How"  of  outdoor  life 
in  short,  clear  articles. 

Because  ALL  OUTDOORS, 
by  its  scores  of  beautiful  pic- 
tures, leads  you  into  the  woods 
and  along  the  rivers  and  streams. 

Because  ALL  OUTDOORS  is 
clean,  refreshing,  entertaining 
and  instructive. 

Because  ALL  OUTDOORS 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  great 
outdoors. 

The  November  Issue,  now  on  your 
newsstand,  is  a  Duck  Hunting  Number. 
But  there  are  articles  and  pictures  to 
interest  all. 

ALL  OUTDOORS,  Inc.     "  c.  w. 

145  West  36th  St.,  New  York 
Send  me  ALL  OUTDOORS  for  six 
months  of  trial.    50  cents  is  enclosed. 
($1.00  for  a  year.) 

Name 
Address 
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rBilliard  and  Pool  Table 


$i\  few  N^cents  a  day  will  soon  make  you 
theown- Nx^rr  of  a  handsome  Burrowes 
lable.Play^^v  while  you  pay.  No  special 
■com  needed.^^Tan  be  mounted  on  dining 
>r  library  table^^.  or  on  its  own  legs  or 
rol d i ng  stand .XxP  11 1  up  or  taken 
down  in  a  minute. 


X  9  feet 

(.trn.<inr<l). 
Cues 
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free 


Prices  from  $15  up. 

Burrowes  Tables  are 
splendidly  made,  and 
adapted  to  the  most  expert  play.  The 
rnbtwr  cushions  are  the  Burrowes  Regis 
High -.Speed  Cushions. 
2  fJreat  experts  say  there 

ytt!     jV7  txttcr  ma<le. 

,  FREE  TRIAL 

t^T^  :  ,  g*.  _         Write  ff.r  )l)iii.trate.l  Cut- 
.  '  ^.^^  *  '■ontainfjiK  free  trial 

//  .^tf>^  e_  offer,  prleeji,  termB,  or/ler 

Marik,  etf 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO. 

401  CENTER  ST  ,  PORTLAND,  ME. 
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Do  You  Like  to  Draw? 
CartoonitU  are  well  paid 

wll)  n'<t  sriv*  yr>n  any  gr»n-l  prize 
'  yon  aniwer  tint  n/f.  >i-»r  wiil  we 
tim  U>  rnfti(«  y«>o  rtch  in  ■  w««k.  Bot 
•»  Are  snzifms  to  »l«»«l<»p  yonr  Ul- 
•  r,!  with  %  •n<-c<«fnl  car  too  I  list,  m  yon 
-  <r.  nn«k«  moT>«y,  mti'I  %cjf^f  of  thli 
!  't'lre  with  lie  id  iiampn  for  portfolio 
'  t  rHfV-^ton  arid  unmple  Icntion  plaU^ 
« ''t  l«t  us  •xplRt;i, 

The  W.  L  EnM  SdiMl  of  Carfooiriof 

9J4  L«a4er  Bldg  ,  Cleveland,  0. 


USE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 
EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 

7  f.e  Wesi  Sysfpm  for  Beginners:  a 
Po^t-siraHuate  Course  for  Sfenogra- 
phe  v  Mifche*!  World'*  Recoril  for  Speed  and 
Aeeuracr.  Greater  number  of  Court  Reporters  ifun 
all  other  systems  romNined  in  ten  years. 
ntnn  K)R  t,«T4MI(i      «  Rnok  of  linplrallttni  IT'S  FRKK 

SUfJCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
Saila  710,  Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago 


"Eight  months  since  we  began  put- 
ting by.  You  wouldn't  have  new  boots, 
do  you  remember,  and  I  said  I'd  smoke 
trade  tobacco,  and  we  got  the  nine- 
penny  meat,  and —  How  absurd  it  all 
seems!" 

"Awfully,"  said  Lady  Brendan.  "I 
shall  love  the  clothes,"  she  went  on. 
"And  having  several  hats — " 

"Several!  You'll  have  several  dozen, 
and  two  maids  to  hoard  'em,"  declared 
Lloyd.  "Wait  till  you  see  my  horses. 
It's  an  awful  pity  I  get  sick  at  sea;  the 
yacht — " 

"Elsie  can  have  proper  governesses, 
at  all  events,"  broke  in  Margaret. 

"You  were  a  good  enough  governess 
for  the  Duchess's  kids,  before  we  mar- 
ried." 

"Oh — but  one's  own  child —  She  must 
have  everything — everything.  Elsie  will 
just  love  it.  She'll  be  so  happy.  It 
will  be  entirely  for  her  good." 

"Entirely,"  echoed  Lloyd.  "It's  a 
magnificent  thing.  I  feel  most  awfully 
happy  about  it." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Margaret.  "Anyone 
who  didn't  would  be  a  lunatic." 

SABBATH  peace  lay  upon  the  planta- 
tion; the  chipping  knives  and  hoes 
were  quiet;  the  Neveri  River  could  be 
heard  running  softly  among  the  rub- 
ber trees  of  Neverinumu — Neverinumu 
on  which  they  had  spent  their  youth, 
Neverinumu  that  they  had  made,  as  the 
Lord  God  made  man  and  woman,  out 
of  a  handful  of  mud.  And  behold,  the 
pack-horse  bells  had  wrought  a  miracle, 
for  Neverinumu  was  but  a  handful  of 
mud  once  more. 

"I-  must  go  and  see  about  the  dinner," 
said  Margaret  suddenly. 

"Dinner  at  one  o'clock — savage,  isn't 
it?"  asked  Lloyd,  looking  out  from  un- 
der his  tilted  hat  at  the  pea  green  of 
the  young  rubber,  and  the  blue-green 
forest  beyond,  and  over  and  above  all 
the  far,  thin,  ice-blue  summits  of  New 
Guinea's  unexplored  main  ranges. 

"Horribly,"  agreed  the  Countess, 
tucking  up  her  sleeves.  "I  will  get  some 
— some  stuff  for  my  arms  at  once,"  she 
said  hastily,  seeing  her  husband's  eyes 
fixed  on  the  blemished  skin. 

"And  your  neck,"  said  Lord  Brendan. 
"Court  dress,  you  know." 

Margaret  felt  a  sudden  burning  at 
her  eyes  as  she  went  out  to  the  little 
building  of  stick-and-bark  where  all  her 
culinary  triumphs  had  been  won.  Was 
not  the  world — the  world  at  home — full 
of  women  who  had  not  wasted  their 
youth  and  looks  toiling  on  a  plantation? 
women  years  and  years  younger,  vvdth 
skins  of  velvet,  and  cheeks  like  dawn 
behind  the  lights  of  Mount  Albert  Ed- 
ward? women  perhaps  who  hadn't  any 
scruples  about  stealing  your  husband 
from  you  when  you  weren't  looking? 
Lloyd  was  a  dear,  but  he  was  very  much 
a  man.   She  had  always  felt  so  safe. 

"Elsie!  Mother's  own  duck!"  she 
cried,  catching  at  the  child,  who  had 
followed  her  out.  "Do  you  want  lots  and 
lots  of  new  toys,  and  hundreds  of  pret- 
ty dresses,  my  baby  girl?  Mother'll  give 
you  everything  you  want." 

Elsie  seemed  to  recognize  something 
not  quite  natural  about  her  mother. 

"You  playing  games?"  she  demanded 
with  a  doubtful  brow. 

"No,  chicken.  Tell  mother  anything 
you  want,  and  she'll  get  it  for  you," 
said  Margaret  feverishly.  "Mother  can 
get  Elsie  anything  she  likes  now." 

"Elsie  want  one  nice  'itty  cutty  f'om 
the  bush,"  said  the  child. 
"A  cuscus?" 

"Ess.  A  cutty  wif  'itty  paws  and  a 
long,  long  tail,  to  keep  forever  'n'  ever, 
amen." 

"Mother  can't  let  you  have  a  cuscus 
now,  darling.  We're  going  away.  You 
couldn't  take  it  to  port,  and  it  would 
die  like  the  last  pet  you  had." 

"Muvver  said,  give  Elsie  anyfing," 
said  the  child. 

"Anything  but  that,  chicken." 

"No  want  anyfing,"  said  the  little  girl, 
turning  away. 

Margaret  went  into  the  kitchen,  and 
began  a  great  rattling  among  the  pots 
and  pans. 

JUST  before  dinner  was  ready,  the 
Josephs  came  toiling  up  the  hill,  hot 
and  red  and  cheerful.  They  were  al- 
ways cheerful,  and  generally  smiling. 
Margaret  found  herself  thinking  that 
this  was  rather  middle-class  of  the 
Josephs.  People  who  were — people — 
weren't  always  on  the  grin. 

"I'm  coming  in,"  said  Mrs.  Josephs  at 
the  door  of  the  kitchen.  She  was  a 
woman  who  had  never  in  all  her  life 
asked  anyone  else:  "Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  for  you?"- — that  coldest  and 


CLECTRICAL  equip- 
•■— '  ment  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  marvel- 
ous development  of  the 
automobile  during  the 
last  few  years. 

The  Delco  System  was 
the  pioneer  in  the  elec- 
tric cranking,  lighting 
and  ignition  field. 

Throughout  the  entire 
period  of  electrical  de- 
velopment it  has  led  the 
way. 

Today  Delco  factories 
are  turning  out  upwards 
of  10,000  complete 
equipments  a  month. 

The  Delco  System  of 
cranking,  lighting  and 
ignition  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  many  of 
the  foremost  motor  cars 
of  this  country. 

When  buying  an  auto- 
mobile it  is  a  good  thing 
to  inquire  first  of  all 
whether  or  not  it  is 
Delco  Equipped. 
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Torrey 

you  alway 
shave  clean 
and  smooth, 
because  it  ha 
the  perfect  shav 
ingedge.  Adjusted 
to  glide  over  the  face 
at  the  right  angle.  Cu 
close,  without  pulling, 
without  roughing  the  skin 

A  Real  Man's  Razor- 

this  beautiful  razor  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Torrcy  skill  in  razor  tnnk- 
ing.   It  guarantees  comfortable  shaving. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Torrey  razors,  write 
to  us;  we'll  tell  you  where  to  get  them,  and 
send  you  FREE  booklet,  "How  to  Shave." 

The  Torrey  Honing  Strop  has  no  equal 
The  J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Company 

Dept.  C,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Be  Healthwise— Guard  Yourself 
Against  Coughs  and  Colds  With 

T    TTF^17  XT'C  MENTHOL  CA 

L^U  USdjrS  C5  COUGH  DI 


Give  quick  relief 
the  voice.  LI 
have  many  uses 
for  purity. 

Wm.  H.  Luden, 
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jst  Remarkable  Love  Story 
Ever  Written 


^EE  LAWS  AND  THE 
RULE  is  the  sequel  of 
al."   Two  young  people,  a 
.  boy  shipwrecked  in  infancy 
iert  island,  do  not  meet  until 
a  twenty  years  old.  Previous 
ing  met  neither  had  ever  seen 
nan  being  before.  Naturally 
modes  of  living  are  extremely 
tive  and  in  this  unusual  story 
,an  Robertson  tells  of  their  awak- 
j  to  the  immutable  laws  of  na- 
.    It's  an  idyll  of  young  love, 
h  mother  instinct  the  girl  has 
e  a  crude  doll  out  of  a  piece  of 


wood  and  a  few  rags.  The  man  ob- 
jects to  this  rival  for  her  affections 
and  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  doll 
is  their  first  quarrel.  In  the  unfold- 
ing drama  of  their  existence  is  fo- 
cussed  the  passions,  the  virtues,  the 
joys  and  sorrows  that  have  marked 
the  race  of  man  in  his  struggle  from 
the  cave  days  through  the  ages  of 
time. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  thirty-five 
wonderful  stories  of  Love,  Adven- 
ture, Mystery  and  Humor  in  the  new 
four-volume  set  of  Morgan  Robert- 
son, which  you  can  have  Free. 


Making  a  Dream  Come  True 


A  memory,  a  name,  a  lonel}'  little 
'Oman,  a  dream  and — a  trust;  the 
eritage  of  Morgfin  Robertson,  sailor, 
)lliiig  stone,  and  writer. 
For  though  liis  imagination  swept  the 
!ven  seas  and  his  stories  laid  bare 
le  rudimentary  impulses  of  men  and 
onun  of  all  conditions,  thougli  his 
leer  untutored  genius  stamped  his 
ork  witli  a  deathless  fame,  grinding 
overty  was  the  life-long  portion  of 
lorg.m  Robertson  and  his  devoted  wife. 

His  dream  of  dreams  was  the  hope 
hat  some  day  he  would  rect-ive  suffi- 
ient  recognition  to  lift  the  burden  of 
tenury  from  his  wife's  declining  years. 
A  year  ago  Metropolitan  and  McClurc 's 
ned  forces  to  make  Morgan  Robert- 
's dream  come  true.  But  it  was  not  in 
great  sciieme  of  things  that  he  should 
the  heart-life  of  appreciation. 
In  Maich  24th,  191.5,  on  the  third 
of  the  first  vacation  of  his  weary 


life,  he  died.  His  last  look  was  at 
the  ocean  he  loved;  the  last  sound  he 
heard  was  the  beat  of  the  surf  upon  the 
shore. 

The  effort  started  by  Metropolitan 
and  McClure's  lor  Morgan  Robertson's 
benefit  will  be  continued  for  Morgan 
Robertson's  widow;  for  she  has  no  in- 
come other  than  the  royalties  she  will 
receive  from  the  sale  of  her  husband's 
books. 

You  can  help.  You  can  make  these 
four  handsomeij'  bound  volumes  of 
Morgan  Robertson's  stories  yours  if 
you  send  us  your  subscription  now  for 
Mt'tropolitan  and  McClure's.  \V<t  will 
pay  for  the  books.  We  will  pay  the 
carriage  charges  on  them.  Wn  will  pay 
Mrs.  Robertson  a  generous  royalty  if 
you  will  pay  for  the  magazines  just 
what  they  would  cost  you  at  the  news- 
stands, and  you  may  pay  for  your  sub- 
scription in  easy  monthly  payments. 


\T  THEY  SAY 
THESE  BOOKS 

if  our  contemporary  autliors 
deserve  ttie  lioiior  of  a  col- 
;ition  as  Morgan  Robertson, 
one  nf  tlie  leat  s'nry  letters." 
HN  KENDRICK  BANCS. 

'ery  oceein  ouelit  to  rise  up 
to  Moru'an  Uolieitson  for  tiis 
portraiture  of  itself   ami  its 
RUPERT  HUGHES. 

;an  Robertson  has  written 
the  greatest  sea  stories  of  our 
on." 

.GE  HORACE  LORIMER. 
itor,  Saturday  Evening  t'o-^t.) 

ve  always  regarded  Morgan 
in  as  tlie  ablest  writer  of  sea 
',  tliis  country." 

REX  BEACH. 

)ries  are  bully  -his  sea  is 
liis  men  have  hair  on  their 
tOOTH  TARKINGTON. 

»r  of  liis  art.  .\o  lover  of 
can  afford  to  miss  reading 

>I)ertson's  wort<s." 

RD  HARDING  DAVIS. 

very  high  opinion  of  Mor- 
tson's  work.  Please  enter 
ption  for  your  new  edition." 
BERT  W.  CHAMBERS. 

•rican  writer  has  written 
stories  than  Morgan  Rob- 
Tierican  writer  ever  wrote 
■orics  as  hr  has  written." 
IRVIN  .S.  COBB. 


How  You  Can  Get  the  4  Books  Free 

The  35  Morgan  Robertson  stories,  embracing  his  best 
work,  are  in  four  tiandsome  cloth  bound  volumes — over 
1,000  pages— over  300,000  words  printed  in  new  easy-to- 
read  type  -  titles  stamped  in  gold.  You  send  only  ten 
cents  now  with  the  coupon.  After  that,  one  dollar  for  four 
months  to  pay  for  the  magazines,  and  that's  all !  The 
books  are  yours  FREE.  If  you  wish  to  pay  all  at 
once,  send  only  $3.  75.  If  you  prefer  full  leather  bind- 
ing, send  $5.75.  We  recommend  this  edition  to  book 
lovers.  Magazines  may  be  sent  to  different  addresses. 
If  you  are  at  present  a  subscriber  to  either  magazine, 
your  subscription  will  be  extended.  Postage  extra  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  Address 
METROPOLITAN.  «2  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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METROPOLITAN 

■JliSFourtb  Avu.,  N.  y. 
I  onolone  ten  ceDli.  I'leasc 
f'nd    m«  Morg'D  [tubprtBun's 
V  niorlen  iii  4  rolumes  bdiI  •ntcr 
l)ttcri)itluii  to  MfimpolltaD  bikI 
).  ench  for  18  tnootbit.    I  |>rom 
dollar  ft  moDtb  for  four* 
lagailacs.      The  bouko  are 


most  repellent  of  offers.  She  always 
went  and  did  it. 

There  were  hot  plates  to  take  out  of 
the  oven ;  there  were  vegetables  to  dish ; 
there  was  a  house  boy  to  hurry  up  with 
things  in  general.  Mrs.  Josephs  took 
everything  in  hand.  "Go  you  and  tidy 
up,"  she  said.    "I'll  see  the  dinner  in." 

Margaret  escaped,  thankful  for  a 
chance  of  washing  and  brushing. 

She  flung  on  her  best  blouse,  and 
powdered  her  sunburnt  face.  The  hands 
were  hopeless;  powder  stood  out  on 
them  like  rouge  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 
Margaret  let  them  fall,  and  stood  look- 
ing critically  at  her  figure.  With  new, 
expensive  stays,  surely — surely — 

What  was  that? 

Her  fingers,  relaxing,  dropped  the 
powder  box  on  the  floor.  It  burst,  and 
made  a  floury  mess  among  the  mats, 
but  she  did  not  heed.  She  had  caught  a 
sound  from  below — pack-horse  bells. 

Like  a  statue  she  stood  for  a  moment 
listening,  and  then — 

"How  absurd!"  she  said.  "It's  only 
the  team  going  back.  And  they've 
brought  us  our  news — all  the  news 
they'll  ever  bring  up  here  again." 

Tank-tank  went  the  bells;  tankle- 
tankle.  They  were  stopping  at  the 
bridge.  Aloysius,  the  Irish  driver, 
knew  where  a  good  meal  was  to  be  had 
on  his  long  journey  down  to  port.  Of 
course  he  would  come  up  to  the  house. 
They  were  always  glad  to  see  Aloysius. 
...  A  pack-horse  driver  and  a  count- 
ess!  Wasn't  it  absurd? 

THE  Countess  buttoned  her  last  but- 
ton and  hurried  out.    Mrs.  Josephs 
was  just  laying  the  last  dish. 

"I  put  a  place  for  Aloysius.  I  know 
he  often  calls  in  to  see  you,"  she  said 
pleasantly.  Margaret  wondered  how  it 
was  she  had  never  noticed  before  that 
the  Josephs  pronounced  the  t  in  "often." 
They  really  were  dreadfully  middle- 
class.  .  .  . 

Aloysius  dined  and  teaed  so  frequently 
at  the  tables  of  missionary  and  planter 
families  that  his  manners  were  beyond 
reproach;  and  if  he  did  take  a  spoon 
and  fork  to  his  pudding,  it  was  no  more 
than  everyone  in  the  district  did — in- 
cluding the  Palmers.  To-day  both  of 
them  attacked  the  rather  crumbling 
cabinet  with  a  fork  alone.  Being  out  of 
practice,  they  spilled  a  good  deal.  Mrs. 
Josephs  looked  at  them,  and  wondered 
if  they  were -short  of  spoons. 

Aloysius,  a  lean,  square,  bright-eyed 
man  with  a  neck  like  brown  cordage,  ate 
steadily  without  remark  for  twenty  min- 
utes or  so,  and  then  adjourned  to  the 
veranda  with  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"I  have  to  be  off  pretty  sharp,"  he 
observed.  "I'm  behind  me  time-table.  I 
wouldn't  have  called  in  at  all,  in  spite 
of  the  good  dinner  I'd  'a'  been  missing, 
only  I  owed  ye  an  apology,  Mr.  Palme^." 

"What  for?"  asked  Lloyd  dreamily. 
Lounging  in  a  long  chair,  he  had  been 
looking  out  through  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke,  across  the  flat  and  the  hill  and 
the  river,  across  the  mountain  ranges 


and  the  sea,  to  far,  far  England  and  all 
that  was  waiting  there.  ... 

"For  forgetting  this,"  .said  Aloysius, 
drawing  a  folded  paper  out  of  his 
pocket.  "It  was  separate  from  the  mail, 
for  it  come  from  Thursday  Island  on 
the  Governor's  yacht,  but  I'd  no  right 
to  be  forgettin'  it,  seein'  it's  the  latest 
news.  And  I  must  ask  yer  pardon,  Mr. 
Palmer,  but  I  know  you  wouldn't  mind, 
for  me  and  Mr.  Wicks,  at  the  company's 
plahtation  last  night,  we  was  that  anx- 
ious to  know  about  the  war  that  we 
opened  the  paper  ourselves  and  read  it." 

"No  matter,  no  matter  at  all,"  said 
Lloyd  absently.  Newspapers  were  in- 
deed of  little  matter  to  him  now. 

"And  what  is  the  news?"  asked  Mr. 
Josephs. 

"Oh,  good  news,  Mr.  Josephs,  glory 
be!  We're  thrashing  and  driving  them 
Germans  out  of  it;  sure,  it  will  not  be 
long  till  we  have  them  clean  out  of 
France,  the  dirty —  But,  Mr.  Palmer, 
there's  a  bit  of  good  news  for  you  in  it." 

"Is  there?"  asked  Palmer  politely. 

"Indeed,  yes.  Do  you  mind,  you  told 
me  last  night  down  at  the  bridge  that 
that  young  lad  who  was  killed  holding 
the  bridge  against  the  Germans  was  a 
cousin  of  yours — the  one  they  called 
Gilbert?  Well,  now,  he's  in  the  other 
paper  'wounded,  reported  killed,'  slight- 
ly wounded,  I  think  it  was.  I  knew  you 
would  be  glad  to  know,  Mr.  Palmer,  and 
I'm  sorry  I  kep'  the  paper." 

An  extraordinary  silence  fell  upon 
the  veranda.  Aloysius,  struggling  with 
an  overloaded  pocket,  extracted  the 
newspaper  at  last,  and  flung  it  down. 

"There  it  is,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  good-by 
to  you,  for  I  must  be  going,"  he  said. 

Palmer,  staring  at  him  as  if  hypno- 
tized, said  "Good-by,"  and  forgot  to  hold 
out  his  hand. 

"Wait,  Aloysius,  we're  going  too;  the 
horses  are  ready.  We'll  all  go  together," 
said  Josephs,  getting  up. 

There  were  boys  to  be  called,  and 
horses  to  be  brought  round,  and  bridges 
to  be  held,  and  a  chair  to  be  fetched. 
When  at  last  the  three  horses,  with 
their  riders,  had  thundered  away  dovm 
the  hollow-sounding  turf  to  the  bridge, 
the  spell  seemed  to  break.  The  Missus 
and  the  Master  turned,  and  looked  at 
one  another.  In  the  distance,  pack-horse 
bells  were  tank-tankinfj,  farther  and 
farther  away. 

"Massa,"  said  Margaret,  "we'll  have 
our  floor  in  a  couple  of  weeks." 

"And  we  must  get  the  Josephs  to 
come  and  stay  when  we  have  it,"  said 
Lloyd. 

"We  must  get  another  pink  basin  and 
jug  first,"  cried  Margaret. 

"We'll  have  two,"  said  Lloyd  firmly. 
"Nothing  less.  And  I'll  start  the  new 
clearing  to-morrow." 

"And  Elsie  shall  have  her  cuscus," 
said  the  Missus.  Then,  being  a  woman, 
and  tired  of  playing  brave,  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"Massa,  are  you  sorry?"  she  sobbed. 

"I  suppose  I'm  a  lunatic,"  said  Lloyd, 
"but  I  think,  somehow,  I'm  darn  glad." 
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KOHLER  OF  KOHLER 

And  the  permanent  trade-mark  incorporated  in  the  easy-to-clean  enamel 

m 

You  prospective  builders — you  who  contemplate  remodeling — you  who  are 
building  homes  and  apartments — have  the  opportunity  to  select  enameled 
plumbing  ware  which  bears  the  permanent  trade-mark  KOHLER  as  a  guar- 
antee of  its  superior  quality. 

It  is  your  right  to  be  able  to  identify  Kohler  Enameled  Ware 


We  have  adopted  this  permanent  trade-mark 
for  KOHLER  easy-to-clean  enameled  plumb- 
ing ware,  so  that  you  will  always  be  able  to 
identify  it.  The  word  "KOHLER"  in  faint 
blue  is  permanently  incorporated  in  the  enamel 
of  every  KOHLER  bathtub,  lavatory,  sink  or 
other  easy-to-clean  enameled  fixture. 

This  trade-mark  is  inconspicuous,  but  is  easily 
found. 


V.ccro!/  ■  ONE-PIE<*E  Bath.  Plate  No.  V-IS-D 

(I'liltnl  npiiti/il /m  ) 


MAKERS  OF 
Enameled  Bathtubs, 
Lavatories,  Sinks,  Etc. 


It  is  your  guarantee  of  superior  quality  and 
evidence  of  our  confidence  in  the  excellence  of 
our  products.  You  should  look  for  it."  Your 
plumber  will  show  it  to  you,  because  it  means 
as  much  to  him  as  it  does  to  you. 

KOHLER  is  the  only  enameled  plumbing  ware  that  has 
the  trade-mark  incorporated  permanently  in  the  enamel. 

All  KOHLER  fixtures  are  of  one  quality,  the 
highest — and  of  uniform  color. 


"It'sinthe 
Kohler 


name 


I" 


Write  for  our  de- 
scriptive booiclet 
—  KOHLER  OF 
KOHLER 


Originators  of  ONE-PIECE  construction 

K.OHLER  CO.  originated  one-piece  enameled  bathtubs,  lavatories  and  sinks.  The 
KOHLER  factory  is  tlie  largest  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
enameled  plumbing  wear.  KOHLER  bathtubs,  whether  built-in  or  other  styles,  are  easy-to- 
clean  and  hygienic  in  design. 

Every  KOHLER  design  modern  and  artistic 

No  antiquated  patterns  are  made  by  KOHLER.  Your  architect  will  tell_  you  that  this  is  a 
KOHLER  characteristic.  Your  plumber  is  glad  to  install  KOHLER  easy-to-clean  enam- 
eled plumbing  ware,  because  it  costs  no  more  to  put  in  than  cheap,  inferior  fixtures,  and  its 
many  superiorities  satisfy  his  customers. 


"Its  In  the  Kohler  Enamel" 


KOHLER  CQ 

Founded  IS73 

Kohler.  Wis,  U.S. A. 


BRANCHES 
Boston      New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco  London 


JF  FRENCH  diplomacy  has  made  any 
mistake  in  this  war,  it  has  been  in  the 
early  determination  to  make  no  propaganda 
in  the  United  States.    The  reasons  for  this 

decision  were  both  diplomatic  and  sentimental.  France  promptly  saw  the 
reaction  which  followed  Germany's  blundering-  attempt  to  influence  American 
opinion,  and  determined  to  avoid  those  dangers,  perhaps  not  realizing  the  dif- 
ference between  a  propaganda  based  on  education  and  the  tactful  repetition 
of  historical  facts  and  actual  accomplishments  and  a  propaganda  condemned 
to  absurdities  and  trickery  by  the  nature  of  the  actions  it  was  trying  to 
obscure  or  condone.  Beyond  this  the  French  are  an  exceedingly  proud  nation, 
not  given  to  boastfulness,  who  believe  that  the  accomplishment  of  their  duty 
toward  civilization  needs  no  advertisement;  that  it  is  for  us,  a  great,  liberty- 
loving  republic,  cherishing  the  same  ideals,  to  recognize  with  ardor  what  repub- 
licans have  achieved  under  staggering  odds,  without  having  our  attention  claimed 
by  the  methods  of  a  barker  at  a  country  circus.  In  the  end  this  proud  reticence 
accomplishes  its  own  reward.  There  are  signs  to-day  of  a  great  awakening  as 
to  the  true  significance  of  this  world  war  and  the  unequal  and  unsought  respon- 
sibility borne  by  the  Republic  of  France. 

Unfortunately  our  sources  of  news  are  English.  With  the  exception  of  one 
cable,  all  lines  of  communication  pass  their  censorship.  When  an  American 
magazine  or  newspaper  desires  information  about  France  it  frequently  commis- 
sions an  Englishman  to  in- 
form it.  With  the  best 
intention  in  the  world  this 
correspondent  sees  France, 
not  with  our  eyes,  but 
with  his  own.  Two  great 
agencies  of  publicity  have 
existed  in  this  country, 
English  and  German. 
Hearing  little  or  nothing 
of  the  cause  of  France, 
the  American  public  (which 
has  always  misconceived 
the  virility  and  stability  » 
of  its  sister  republic)  has 
come  to  look  upon  this  war 
as  a  conflict  between  two 
greedy  commercial  na- 
tions— England  and  Ger- 
many— at  times  inclined  to 
accept  the  convenient  and 
lately  announced  assertion 
of  the  Germans'  love  and 
admiration  of  the  French 
and  their  regret  that  milir 
tary  necessity  has  forced 
them  to  attack  a  future 
ally.  This  is  not  simply 
a  misconception  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  war,  but 
an  error  that  has  deprived 
one  republic  of  the  legiti- 
mate pride  and  thrill  of 
enthusiasm  that  it  should 
have  in  the  triumphant 
demonstration  that  a  na- 
tion can  stand  free  and 
republican,  able  to  main- 
tain its  national  existence, 
even  when  threatened  by 
the  most  .scientifically  or- 
ganized military  despotism 

the  world  has  known.  It  is  only  to-day,  with  a  sen.se  of  defrauded  enthusiasm,  that 
we  perceive  that  where  the  colossus  of  Russia  has  been  found  corrupt  and  short- 
■ighted,  and  the  great  world  empire  of  England  is  still  struggling  desperately  to 
awaken  its  dormant  masses  to  its  imperiled  unity,  France  has  emerged  from  the 
test  as  completely  unified  as  Germany — is  a  greater  nation,  since  not  one  republican 
ideal  has  been  sacrificed,  not  one  individual  conscience  smirched,  not  a  national 
,;>th  dishonored,  nor  an  ideal  of  humanity  bartered  for  "military  necessity." 

The  American  people  have  understood  little  of  the  great-hearted  Republic 
of  France.  For  years  we  have  believed  her  in  decadence.  For  this  there 
were  many  plausible  reasons.  The  novels  that  have  told  the  world  of  a  frothy 
Parisian  society  (a  .society  no  more  French  than  New  York  is  American) 


A  luncheon  in  the  forest  of  Vierzon. 
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have  pictured  to  us  a  nation  in  decadence. 
Those  who  have  visited  the  capital  itself  have 
returned  with  a  tourist's  impression  of  fri- 
volity and  egotism,  forgetting  that  in  Paris 
you  have  the  back  parlors  of  depravity  of  the  entire  civilized  world,  which 
congregates  there  to  do  what  it  does  not  dare  do  at  home.  I  remember  once 
asking  a  group  of  Frenchmen  of  the  aristocratic  boulevardier  type  how  many 
habitues  of  restaurants  and  coulisses  you  would  find  among  the  Parisians  them- 
selves— not  men  who  drop'ped  in  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  Giro's,  or  the  Abbe  de 
Theleme  once  a  month,  but  who  lived  habitually  in  this  atmosphere.  There 
were  six  present,  men  of  fortune  and  reputation  and  themselves  of  the  class  of 
which  I  had  asked  an  estimate.    Their  answers  varied  from  200  to  350! 

Politically  we  have  seen  France,  despite  noteworthy  social  advance,  badly 
governed  by  a  shifting,  clamoring  succession  of  vainglorious  orators,  with  only 
an  occasional  leader  of  authority  with  the  instinct  not  for  literature  but  for 
governing.  Yet  this  frantic  mob  of  debaters  had  as  little  significance  as  the 
mongrel  ephemeral  society  of  Paris  itself.  Underneath,  the  great  French  people 
continued  sober,  rich,  happy,  and  increasingly  intelligent.  France  was  like  a 
great  pot  au  feu — nourishing  and  bountiful  underneath,  with  the  grease  of 
society  rising  to  the  top. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  France,  despite  inherent  strength,  did  not  com- 
pare with  Germany  either,  in  material  preparation  or  in  efficient  organization. 

When  history  comes  to  be 
written  it  will  be  known 
just  how  lacking  France 
was  in  certain  military 
equipment  and  just  what 
internal  handicaps  she  had 
to  overcome  at  the  mo- 
ment she  was  staggering 
under  the  shock  of  the  in- 
vader. France  mobilized 
.  ,i  two  million  men  while 
Germany  mobilized  six. 
France  found  herself 
facing  the  test  of  her  ex- 
istence with  every  evil 
of  democracy  uppermost. 
The  supreme  direction  of 
military  tactics  was  di- 
vided between  General 
Joffre  and  the  Minister  of 
War.  The  invasion  of  Al- 
sace was  a  political  move. 
The  advance  to  Charleroi 
was  a  sentimental  debt 
paid  to  Belgium,  and  there 
are  indications  that,  at 
one  critical  point  at  least, 
in  the  retreat  the  orders 
received  by  a  certain  gen- 
eral from  the  Minister  of 
War  and  the  generalissimo 
were  in  direct  conflict. 
The  army  was  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  commanded  by 
leaders  who  had  reached 
their  station  through  a 
measure  of  political  en- 
couragement. Moreover, 
there  undoubtedly  existed 
among  certain  political 
leaders  a  distinct  though 
small  representation 

which,  after  Charleroi,  honestly  and  patriotically  believed  that  resistance  tD  Ger- 
man invasion  was  futile,  and  that  the  higher  patriotism  consisted  in  saving 
France,  its  cities  and  its  unravaged  fields,  by  acquiescence  in  German  domina- 
tion. Keep  these  facts  in  mind,  and  remember  likewise  the  muddling,  and  worse, 
which  characterized  the  opening  year  of  the  Civil  War  and,  more  recently,  our 
first  moves  against  Spain.  Then  you  may  comprehend  the  gigantic  task  per- 
formed by  Joffre  from  Charleroi  to  the  Marne. 

From  Charleroi  to  the  Marne  Joff"re  not  only  i-eorganized  the  French  army, 
but,  to  the  logic  of  military  necessity,  he  readjusted  the  French  parliamen- 
tary machine,  and  this  to-day  is  what  a  certain  obstinate  group  of  par- 
liamentary adherents,  with  their  eyes  still  on  the  Revolution,  cannot  forgive 
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him.  At  Charleroi,  with  complete  disaster  looming 
ahead,  with  certain  troops  on  which  he  could  not 
depend  and  officers  who  had  failed,  and  in  spite  of 
ministerial  interference,  Joffre  assumed  complete 
military  direction  and  set  about  the  task  of  reor- 
ganization while  waiting  for  his  reserves  to  be 
hastily  equipped  and  effectively  mobilized.  He  broke 
generals  by  the  dozen — old  personal  friends,  com- 
rades in  other  campaigns,  brilliant  class  tacticians 
who  had  failed  at  the  practical  test,  men  who  begged 
for  another  chance — he  retired  generals  of  division, 
colonels  and  majors  by  the  hundred;  he  regrouped 
his  forces  with  a  new  knowledge  of  their  dependa- 
bility. All  this  was  done  during  the  most  desperate 
retreat  the  world  has  known,  while  the  German 
cohorts,  realizing  the  preciousness  of  time,  were 
being  driven  by  the  discipline  of  fear  at  a  breathless 
pace  which  seemed  beyond  the  power  of  human  na- 
ture to  continue.  Yet  by  the  time  the  Marne  had 
been  reached  Joffre  had  performed  his  miracle.  He 
had  the  French  army  ready.  He  selected  his  ground, 
accepted  a  general  engagement,  and  in  the  first  clash 
after  preparation  completely  and  decisively  defeated 
the  great  German  military  machine — saving  France 
and  the  map  of  Europe.  For  the  battle  of  the  Marne 
was  not,  as  we  first  believed,  the  result  of  a  lucky 
counterstroke  by  an  unexpectedly  gathered  army 
from  Paris  thrown  on  Von  Kluck's  flank,  but)  a 
carefully  planned  line  of  battle  announced  before- 
hand, where  the  French  armies,  at  every  vital  point, 
did  what  was  asked  of  them,  checking  and  later 
repelling  the  enemy  at  Verdun  and  Nancy,  flank- 
ing them  at  the  Ourcq  and  driving  irresistibly  and 
brilliantly  under  General  Foch  at  Von  Biilow's 
army,  separating  it,  flanking  it,  hurling  it  into 
marshes,  and  driving  it  back  in  disorder.  From  the 
Marne  on,  France  has  maintained  her  supremacy, 
repelling  the  next  great  German  drive  at  the  battle 
of  the  Lisiere,  and  in  the  long  months  of  trench  - 
fighting  (with  the  exception  of  Soissons)  obsti- 
nately and  vigorously  advancing  at  a  dozen  points 
until  the  time  came  for  the  powerful  offensive  of 
this  fall. 

So  much  for  France's  military  accomplishment, 
achieved  at  a  period  of  incompleted  preparation  and 
a  lack  of  supplies.  To-day  with  2,500,000  men  on 
the  line,  and  1,600,000  in  depots,  the  class  of  1916 
yet  to  come,  with  every  village  and  hamlet  for  thirty 
miles  back  of  the  trenches  bursting  with  reserves, 
the  resources  of  France  have  hardly  been  scratched. 

Economically  what  France  accomplished  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war  by  the  miracle  of  improvisation 
is  almost  beyond  belief.  After  the  German  invasion 
France  found  herself  with  her  great  industrial  re- 
gion and  three-quarters  of  her  metallurgical  fac- 
tories in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  for  the  violation  of 
Belgium  was  not  simply  the  easy  road  to  Paris,  but 
the  way  to  the  heart  of  economic  France.  Despite 
this  loss  of  her  good  right  arm  and  shorn  of  her 
former  resources,  in  the  eleven  months  that  England 
was  blundering  and  muddling,  France  rose  economi- 
cally, improvising  and  achieving  this  incredible  re- 
sult :  Not  only  was  she  able  to  supply  her  own  needs, 
but  she  found  in  the  richness  of  her  strength  enough 
to  give  to  England,  to  Russia,  to  Serbia,  to  Italy,  and 
even  to  Rumania.  Her  resources  of  capital  met  the 
same  emergency. 

Internally,  every  section  has  established  its  work- 
ing rooms  for  women  out  of  employment,  either  pro- 
viding them  with  free  meals  or  furnishing  food  for 
a  pittance.    Every  mother  or  head  of  a  family  un- 
able to  procure  work  receives  1.25  francs  a  day,  with 
a  slight  addition  for  each  child.    All  rents  have  been 
suspended.     All  religions  and  all  political  beliefs 
have  met,  in  absolute  harmony,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  France,  and  formed  the  great  central 
body  known  as  the  Secours-National,  on  whose  cen- 
tral committee  figure  the  chief  Catholic  dignitary  of 
Paris,  the  chief  Jewish  rabbi,  and  the  leading  Prot- 
estant ministers,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  Republicans, 
Socialists,  Clericals,  and  Monarchists.    The  Secours- 
National   has    estab  • 
lished  cheap  dinners 
and  luncheons  for  the 
poor,  and  cantines  ma- 
ternelles,   free  wher- 
ever necessary  to  all 
women  in  the  process 
of  childbearing.  Be- 
yond  this,   it  has 
organized    days  of 
popular  subscription, 
bringing  in  millions  of 
francs,  and  distributes 
its  help  among  all 
civilian  activities  that 
deserve  it.   Outside  of 
this,   the   women  of 
France   mobilized  in 
thousands  to  the  call 
of  the  Red  Cross,  al- 
ready prepared  by  six 
months  to  a  year  of 
medical  training. 
These  are  but  the  or- 
ganized expressions  of 
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national  unity.  Individual  charity  and  performance 
are  legion — private  hospitals,  private  workshops,  pri- 
vate training  schools  for  the  disabled  soldiers;  and 
all  this  ennobled  by  a  national  recognition  of  the 
decency  of  sorrow  and  a  tragic  concentration  which 
has  banished  gay  and  voluptuous  luxury  from  the 
eye  and  loud,  rollicking  frivolity  from  the  ear,  and 
made  of  Paris  a  city  of  nuns  and  crusaders. 

A  Year  of  Miracles 

TO  THE  outer  world  this  result  appears  like  a 
miracle,  and,  in  a  sense,  a  miracle  was  performed, 
in  a  nation  which  twice  before,  in  Jeanne  d'Arc  and 
the  revolutionary  heroes  at  Valmy,  had  shown  itself 
capable  of  miracles. 

There  are  three  fundamental  reasons  for  this 
startling  demonstration  of  the  national  vitality  and 
unity.  First,  the  abiding  spiritual  heritage  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Above  all,  the  progress  of  the 
French  nation  has  been  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of 
great  and  uplifting  ideas.  The  prevailing  sentiment 
to-day  is  the  compensating  conviction  that  they  are 
warring  for  civilization  and  to  free,  not  France 
alone,  but  all  Europe,  from  the  reactionary  liberty- 
distrusting  recrudescence  of  a  feudalistic  despotism. 
The  last  twenty  years  has  been  a  precious  period  in 
republican  progress.  To-day  the  great  Revolution 
has  at  last  achieved  a  completed  republican  type. 
Whatever  the  difference  in  their  mental  attributes 
and  opinions,  there  is  a  striking  similarity  of  type  in 
Joffre,  Poincare,  Delcasse,  Briand,  Viviani,  Pichon, 
and  other  leaders.  They  are  simple,  divorced  from 
the  social  imitativeness  of  the  parvenu,  and,  above 
all,  rigorously  schooled.  To-day,  for  the  first  time, 
the  French  masses  are  led  by  republican  chiefs. 

The  separation  of  church  and  state,  in  an  effort  to 
liberate  the  schools  and  to  procure  a  universal  dis- 
semination of  education,  has  resulted  in  giving  to  the 
inherent  qualities  of  stubborn  frugality  and  indom- 
itable patience  the  final  touch  of  intelligence  which 
makes  the  French  people  to-day  the  most  informed 
and  the  most  capable  of  reasoning.  Where  Germany 
had  to  trick  its  Socialistic  masses  into  a  violation  of 
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Socialistic  Belgium  by  the  pretended  bugbear  of 
Slavic  aggression;  where  England  had  to  appeal  to 
sentimental  indignation,  instead  of  baldly  stating 
the  reasons  of  self-interest  which  make  a  German 
occupation  of  Belgium  an  intolerable  menace  to  the 
future  of  the  British  Empire,  the  French  have  been 
under  no  illusions;  no  lies  have  been  dealt  to  them, 
no  equivocations  were  necessary.  The  French 
masses  clearly  understand  the  character  and  ambi- 
tions of  the  new  Pan-Germanistic  theory  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  where  not  a  public  man  in  England  would 
have  dared  to  appeal  to  the  nation's  intelligence  on 
the  proposition  that  the  destruction  of  France  meant 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  England,  not  a  single 
French  statesman  needed  to  convince  his  people  that 
to  let  Russia  stand  alone  against  Germany  meant  the 
subsequent  subjection  of  France  to  the  German  idea 
and  the  German  soldier.  Dominated  by  ardent  dis- 
ciples of  peace,  seeking,  as  a  nation,  external  peace 
to  crown  the  internal  progress  of  republican  ideals, 
France  went  to  the  aid  of  her  ally  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice.  She  did  this  because,  from  top  to  bottom, 
her  masses  were  intelligent,  even  to  the  point  of 
comprehending  this  indirect  menace.  Not  only  could 
they  reason  thus  clearly,  but  they  perceived,  and 
perceive  to-day,  that  this  is  a  conflict  of  ideas,  and 
as  a  nation  that  one  hundred  years  ago  shook  the 
thrones  of  Europe  with  republican  indigna.tion,  to- 
day they  have  gone  with  the  same  ardor  into  the 
conflict,  comprehending  that  the  future  of  democracy 
in  Germany  as  well  as  in  France  is  in  their  hands, 
and  that  no  geographical  discussion,  no  illusive 
peace,  but  one  conclusive  result,  can  settle  this 
question. 

To-day  France  is  a  republic,  not  as  we  are,  of 
detached  and  self-centered  individualists,  but  a  re- 
public of  disciplined  citizens,  consecrated  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  noble  ideals  of  equality  and  op- 
portunity, and  holding  these  ideals  so  precious  that 
they  are  willing,  whenever  the  test  comes,  to  give 
their  blood  to  the  last  man. 

If  in  this  political  accomplishment  are  to  be  found 
the  resources  of  strength  which  have  astonished  the 
world,  in  a  deeper  sense  the  stability,  morally,  of 
the  French  nation  reposes  in  the  dominant  role  which 
the  idea  of  duty  plays  in  each  individual  conscience. 
This  idea  of  duty  they  have  retained  from  their 
long  contact  with  the  Catholic  religion,  as,  with  their 
peculiar  genius  for  assimilating  the  best,  they  have 
clung  to  the  great  spiritual  enthusiasm  for  liberal 
ideas  of  the  Revolution.  The  instinctive  sense  of 
duty  of  every  Frenchman  to  the  nation  is  the  same 
sense  of  duty  of  every  Frenchman  to  the  needs  of  his 
family.  The  strength  of  France  is  indeed  the 
strength  of  each  individual  family.  Instead  of  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  which  has  finally  left  the  seeds 
of  economic  revolution  in  England,  in  the  forced 
maintenance  of  enormous  estates,  contrary  to  the 
natural  laws  of  redistribution  of  wealth,  the  French 
system  enforces  a  just  division.  It  lays  down  the 
law  that  parents  are  responsible,  even  to  vices 
and  failings,  for  the  children  they  bring  into  the 
world,  and  prohibits,  beyond  a  negligible  percentage, 
discrimination  against  any  child.  Not  only  do  the 
children  yield  implicit  obedience  and  deference  to 
the  parents,  but  the  parents  themselves  are  con- 
scious of  their  further  duty  toward  their  children 
in  providing  them  with  ample  marriage  portions  to 
permit  their  economic  progress  in  the  world.  So 
close  are  these  relations,  economically,  morally,  and 
spiritually,  that  the  sense  of  family  obligation  is 
the  first  social  instinct  in  the  French  mind.  Family 
honor  and  family  progress  are  deeply  allied  here. 
To  sacrifice  oneself  for  one's  family  is  but  to  be 
spiritually  prepared  to  sacrifice  oneself  for  the 
nation,  its  honor  and  its  needs.  With  the  first  call 
to  danger,  France — merged  into  one — ceased  to  be  a 
nation  of  a  million  families.  It  is  this  unifying  and 
ennobling  sense  of  a  great  family  that  pervades  all 
France  to-day,  in  every  army  corps  and  every  regi- 
ment, where  officers  and  soldiers  live  in  unconscious 

simplicity  and  frater- 
nity, devoted  to  each 
other  and  to  a  com- 
mon cause.  This  fun- 
damental sense  of 
duty,  based  on  the 
family  organization  of 
the  nation,  was  the 
spiritual  reason  that 
produced,  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1914,  the 
amazing  spectacle  of 
a  France  that  had 
been  judged  volatile, 
bright,  pleasure-lov- 
ing, and  superficial, 
uniting  in  one  common 
impulse,  grim,  sobered, 
and  sternly  resolved 
to  the  last  sacrifice. 

Underneath  all  this, 
deeper  than  republi- 
can liberties  or  the  re- 
ligious sense  of  duty, 
(Cont'd  on  page  30) 
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the  ribs  for  a  gallop. 
She  rode  like  an  In- 
dian, as  loosely  and 
instinctively,  and 
she  was  a  past  mas- 

tter  at  the  art.  She 
^,  had  been  raised  on 
^^I^Ui  the  Texas  plains, 
10^^  4,  JMBHIH  and  she  had  grown 
up  on  pitching 
bronchos.  She  u.sed 
always  a  blanket 
and  surcingle  and 
she  knew  a  thou- 
sand tricks  of  her 
own.  With  the 
fingers  of  her  right 
hand  under  the 
tight-webbed  girth, 
her  left  toe  under 
the  left  foreleg,  her 
weight  all  hanging 
to  the  left  and  a 
short-tied  rein  for 
leverage,  she  had 
had  many  a  wild 
hour  that  thrilled 
her  blood  like  wine. 
That  had  been  in  her 
growing  days  when  the  thin  man  had  had  land  and 
horses  and  she  had  gone  north  to  the  seminary  in 
winter.  She  missed  it  all  now,  and  she  was  sick  with 
resentment.  And  this  cool,  sun-washed  day  in  March 
she  rode  a  sorry  skate  across  a  lone  brown  land 
straight  to  her  heart's  desire  and  did  not  know  it. 

Where  a  spur  of  the  Willasannas  jutted  down 
into  the  range  forming  a  screen  from  the  south, 
Black  Thunder  grazed  with  his  band  in  scattered 
safety.  A  like  little  spur  debouched  a  little  way  to 
the  north,  and  in  between  these  two  points  the  bunch 
grass  was  high  and  sweet.  They  had  never  touched 
in  here  before  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  only 
eight  miles  from  that  staring  square  of  cultivation 
that  marked  the  habitat  of  man,  and  Black  Thunder 
shunned  man  as  he  shunned  the  rattlers  in  the 
rocks.  But  the  dry  grass  was  getting  scarce  in 
along  the  hills'  edge,  and  it  was  yet  some  weeks 
before  the  coming  of  the  new  green  on  the  open. 
And  while  they  eagerly  grazed  in  their  seclusion 
for  once  an  enemy  came  full  upon  them.  The  girl 
rode  slowly  around  the  end  of  the  spur. 

With  their  first  subconscious  knowledge  of  a  figure 
against  the  horizon,  the  band  crouched  and  started. 
They  broke  and  fled  with  a  roar  of  hoofs  until  the 
shrill  squeal  of  the  leader  stopped  them  a  hundred 
rods  away.    For  Black  Thunder  had  stood  his  ground. 

On  a  little  lift  of  earth  he  stood,  a  thing  of  maj- 
esty and  menace,  his  head  high  up  and  drawn  back 
so  that  his  broad  breast  seemed  to  fling  toward  the 
enemy  with  insolence,  his  great  mane  rippling  down 
his  neck,  his  forefeet  planted  wide  apart.  His  beau- 
tiful eyes  under  their  slightly  deepened  hollows 
flamed  and  flashed. 

He  was  startled  and  amazed  and  the  ready  anger 
rose  in  him  at  sight  of  a  strange  horse,  but  he  was 
not  afraid.  Therefore  he  squealed  his  ringing  chal- 
lenge to  the  pathetic  nag  and  pounded  the  brown 
earth  with  his  hoofs.  Had  this  intruder  been  alone, 
he  would  have  rushed  at  him  and  made  short  work 
of  him,  but  there  was  a  human  atop,  and  Black 
Thunder  knew  humans  and  hated  them. 

In  the  tense,  swift  space  of  time  that  sufficed  for 
his  kingly  display  the  girl  sat  like  a  statue,  one 
hand  drawn  up  on  the  tight  rein,  her  mouth  open, 
and  her  eyes,  between  the  blowing  fluff  of  short  hair 
at  her  temples,  matching  Black  Thunder's  in  sud- 
den, leaping  fire. 

"Glory  be!"  she  whispered  soundlessly,  "the 
war  horse  of  the  gods!" 

And  at  that  moment  the  stallion  rose  on  his  hind 
legs,  whirled  spectacularly,  squealed  once  more,  and, 
dropping  his  loins  in  his  first  marvelous  jump,  went 
up  the  smooth  glade  like  the  wild  spring  wind.  The 
band  closed  in  behind  him  and  the  hills  echoed  to 
the  thunder  of  their  going. 


WHERE  the 
great  heaving 
billows  of  the  Con- 
)  t  i  n  e  n  t  a  1  Divide 
calmed  down  into 
gentle  ripples,  there 
the  Willasanna  Hills 
drifted  off  to  the 
west.  They  lay  like 
a  blue  and  silver 
rampart  toward  the 
north,  curving  in  a 
colossal  sweep  of 
great  lines  and  noble 
intent  around  a 
spread  of  plain  so 
vast  that  from  their 
skirts  the  parent 
range,  continuing 
southward  on  the 
east,  was  but  a  faint 
and  facile  line  of 
fairy  stuff,  like  a 
veil  floating  from  a 
woman's  throat. 
Toward  the  open 
south  between  there 
was  nothing  —  noth- 
ing, that  is,  save 
that  essence  of  majesty,  distance.  The  eye  went 
south  into  infinitude  and  traveled  back  abashed. 
Above  there  was  the  boundless  azure  of  the  summer 
sky,  below  the  brilliant  emerald  of  uncounted^miles 
of  range. 

This  was  the  setting,  and,  dropped  into  its  silent 
state,  there  was  a  tiny  blot  of  brown  where  the 
Nestor  had  his  little  holding  blocked  out  against 
the  western  curve  of  the  hills.  It  was  a  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  and  a  goodly  part  of  it  was  broken,  but 
it  looked  trifling  and  unstable  on  the  vast  back- 
ground. Insignificant  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  a 
blot,  an  eyesore,  and  a  festering  offense  to  every  cat- 
tleman who  ran  his  herds  on  the  Willasanna  Range. 
The  men  saw  it  for  twenty  miles  three  ways  and 
every  sight  of  it  brought  oaths. 

The  Nestor  was  hated  by  every  man  who  should 
have  called  him  neighbor,  and  none  went  near  him 
or  his.  He  was  a  thin,  eager-eyed  man  who  worked 
from  dawn  till  dark  and  strictly  minded  his  own 
business.  He  had  a  sod  house,  a  sorry  team,  and  a 
painfully  inadequate  layout  of  farming  tools.  Also 
he  had  a  wife  and  daughter. 

Of  all  the  Nestor's  possessions  this  latter  could 
have  been  said  to  be  up  to  par,  for  she  was  a  slim, 
long-limbed  slip  of  beauty,  as  wild  as  the  land  about 
and  as  .sweet.  She  had  hair  that  might  have  been 
brown  had  it  not  been  so  sunburnt.  As  it  was,  it 
looked  like  tawny  thistledown,  forever  blowing  about 
a  face  as  golden  as  the  winds  could  make  it.  Cheeks 
and  lips  like  poppies  flamed  therein,  and  she  had 
wide,  cloth-gray  eyes  under  dark  brows. 

The  spirit  within  her  healthy  body  was  an  eager, 
untrammeled  thing  longing  for  worlds  to  conquer. 
But  nothing  came  to  the  lost  little  farm  to  be  con- 
quered, and  she  rode  the  shaky,  paint-warped  culti- 
/ator  down  the  long  rows  of  young  corn  by  way  of 
outlet. 

They  worked  hard  and  faithfully,  but  the  soil  was 
wild  and  stubborn;  they  lacked  horses  and  tools,  and 
by  spring  of  the  third  year  the  eager  look  in  the 
man's  eyes  had  become  strained,  the  old  implements 
would  hardly  hold  together,  and  what  clothing  they 
possessed  was  more  than  apologetic. 

In  the  late  winter  Hilton  of  the  Bar  Q  Ranch, 
twenty  miles  below,  rode  by  that  way  in  que.st  of  a 
strayed  bunch  of  prize  yearlings,  and  his  contemptu- 
ous eyes  took  in  the  pathetic  holding. 

"If  that  Nestor  up  Willasanna  way  don't  blow  by 
fall,  I'll  miss  my  guess,"  he  said  later  in  the  bunk 
hou.se;  "for  he'll  starve  out  sure  as  a  gun." 

ON  THE  Great  Divide  that  forms  the  roof  of  the 
world  snow  comes  early  and  lingers  long,  and  it 
t  drives  out  of  the  high  country  much  wild  life. 
I      The  deer  come  down  to  the  lower  slopes  where 
they  can  get  at  the  "buck  grass"  and  the  moss.  The 
wolves — tho.se  fierce  and  hateful  pirates  of  the  fast- 
nesses— become  ravenous,  and  follow.    Even  the  shy, 
lumbering  bears,  who  hole  up  in  winter,  go  down  for 
I  their  little  naps,  since  they  come  out  early. 
I      Wildest  of  all  the  denizens  of  the  high  plateaus 
that  traveled  down  toward  the  gentler  slopes  that 
year  was  one.  Black  Thunder.    He  was  well  and  un- 
favorably known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
j  of  the  Willasanna  Range  country,  for  he  had  been 
t  there  before. 

!      He  was  black  as  a  moonless  summer  night  before 
a  Httirm — soft,  velvet  black,  from  his  flaring  foretop 
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to  the  tip  of  his  flowing  tail,  and  he  was  a  i 
of  beauty.    He  stood  full  seventeen  hands,  a 
creature  whose  proud  head  bowed  to  nothing, 
speed  rivaled  the  winds  that  fanned  his  sh 
sides,  and  whose  heart  was  tuned  to  the  singing 
of  courage.    He  was  nine  years  old  by  the  circ' 
his  gleaming  teeth,  but  he  looked  like  a  colt  of  1 
Wherever  there  flew  the  evil  news  of  horses  ; 
peded,  of  vicious  fights  and  mares  taken  off  t 
hills,  there  was  the  name  of  Black  Thunder  s] 
and  men  swore  against  him. 

His  fame  was  wide  and  shining.  A  dozen  o 
had  tried  to  capture  him,  but  only  once  had  h' 
a  rope.  Some  had  sworn  to  shoot  him  and  had 
it,  but  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  for  he 
no  scars.  He  ranged  over  eight  hundred  mile 
tween  the  ends  of  the  year  and  always  he  lei 
mark  in  depredations. 

HE  HAD  with  him  a  band  of  mares,  yearlings 
two-year-olds,  for  he  suffered  nothing  of  the 
persuasion  to  reach  an  age  of  possible  challen 
his  authority.  When  the  young  horses  were 
matured  Black  Thunder  drove  them  out  to  i 
their  own  dynasties.  That  was  a  trick  the  cattl 
had  noticed,  and  it  added  to  their  admiratioi 
his  sagacity. 

He  came  down  early  that  year,  while  all  the 
was  green,  and  he  and  his  band  found  rich  fari 
the  cups  and  plateaus  and  hidden  meadows  o 
rugged  hills.  As  the  winter  advanced,  however 
were  forced  lower  and  lower  until  there  came  a 
when  they  edged  out  upon  the  flowing  skirts  c 
range  and  were  glad  of  the  dried  and  succulent  1 
grass.  Storms  came  and  swept  across  the  open 
and  roared  in  the  hills.  Blizzards  took  their  t 
stock  far  and  wide,  and  Black  Thunder  lost  s( 
mares  and  a  colt  or  two. 

By  P"'ebruary  the  band  was  getting  thin, 
glossy  coats  had  roughened  and  grown  long 
they  lived  a  good  bit  on  their  flesh.  The  st 
himself  had  lost  something  of  his  splendor, 
rounded  hips  had  leaned,  his  midnight  hide 
dinged  a  little.  But  his  proud  head  was  as 
above  his  flying  cloud  of  mane  as  ever;  his  stej 
no  Vhit  less  light  and  free.  He  still  guarde 
possessions  with  an  eagle  eye;  was  every  inc 
king,  albeit  of  impoverished  subjects. 

It  was  in  the  first  week  of  March  that  th( 
from  the  homestead  saw  him.  The  long  winte 
borne  down  upon  her  like  the  hand  of  fate,  an 
was  a  smoldering  volcano  of  longings  and  aborted 
visions  and  rebellion  at  the  loneliness.  She  had  not 
seen  a  girl  of  her  own  age  for  close  to  three  years. 
She  had  no  sweetheart.  She  had  nothing  of  the 
rightful  joy  of  youth,  and  she  was  sick  to  death  of 
the  sod  house. 

Therefore,  with  the  first  of  the  "open  weather" 
that  comes  to  the  plains  country  when  the  winter's 
back  is  broken,  she  bridled  one  of  the  ancient  hor.ses 
and  threw  her  slim  body  atop  for  a  ride  into  the 
distance.  She  rode  sidewise  and  bareback,  her  right 
knee  snug  over  the  thin,  high  withers,  her  left  leg 
dangling  gracefully  with  a  heel  ready  to  cling  to 


WHEN  they  were  lost  around  the  first  turn  of 
the  spur  the  girl  put  up  a  hand  and  flattened 
her  open  lips.  She  sat  so  for  long,  scarcely  breath- 
ing, held  in  a  sort  of  sacred  rapture.  At  last  she 
dropped  the  hand  and  touched  the  ragged  mane  at 
her  knee. 

"There's  one  great,  grand,  good  thing  in  this  aban- 
doned land,"  she  said  aloud  in  an  awed  voice,  "and 
by  all  the  gods  of  the  ancients  I'll  have  it!"  And 
with  trembling  fingers  she  lifted  the  rein  she  had 
loosed  and  turned  slowly  toward  the  homestead. 

There  was  nothing  left  in  all  the  lonesome  country 
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with  that  glorious  vanishing.  But  from  that  day  the 
nostalgia  that  had  pressed  upon  her  for  all  the 
weary  months  lifted  magically.  She  dreamed  by 
night,  her  handsome  head  on  her  flat  pillow,  and  she 
dreamed  by  day  over  the  meager  cooking  that  she' 
helped  her  mother  with,  and  ever  the  dreams  had  to 
do  with  Black  Thunder  standing  on  his  little  knoll  or 
dropping  his  perfect  back  in  that  starting  leap.  And 
as  surely  as  she  dreamed  she  set  the  dreams  to  action. 

.  "Mother,"  she  said  to  the  gentle  woman  who  gave 
evidence  of  better  days  than  these;  "mother,  I've 
just  got  to  ride  abroad  this  spring.  You've  got  to 
let  me  go  and  not  worry.  I've  about  reached  the 
limit  of  endurance  with  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
— never  a  party  or  a  girl  friend  or  a  young  man  to 
talk  to.  I've  missed  the  seminary  for  the  first  time 
this  past  winter;  I've  missed  the  old  life.  Don't 
think  I'm  whining,  mother  dear — I'm  made  of  better 
stuff  than  that^ — but  I  tell  you  this  that  you  may 
give  me  free  leave  to  explore  this  land  and  ride 
down  the  longing  for  our  lost  fleshpots." 

The  mother  looked  away  across  the  brown  plain, 
and  she,  too,  had  a  wild  moment  of  useless  regret. 

"I  know,  Nance,  she  said  quietly,  "and  you  have 
my  leave.  Only,  when  you  ride  take  your  daddy's 
pistol." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  girl  began  to  ride 
day  after  day  along  the  ramparts  of  the  hills  in 
search  of  Black  Thunder  and  his  band.  She  in- 
dulged the  sorry  nag,  recklessly  in  their  treasured 
corn  that  it  might  be  stronger  for  her  journeys,  and 
her  heart  was  a  seething  bed  of  excitement.  But  she 
took  many  a  tiresome  trip  before  she  saw  her  quarry 
again.  However,  that  sheltered  nook  viath  its  deep 
dried  grass  was  a  m-.gnet  to  the  hungry  horses; 
presently  they  strayed  back  to  it,  and  when  they 
came  cantering  down  from  the  upper  slopes  Nance 
and  her  mount  stood  still  as  shadows  against  the 
southern  lift. 

Black  Thunder  saw  them,  shrilled  his  warning 
scream,  turned  his  band  in  flight,  and  swept  away. 

BUT  she  knew,  as  she  had  known,  that  they  would 
return  again;  she,  too,  i-eturned  to  wait  patiently 
from  morning  till  dusk,  and  so  it  came  that  every 
day  the  wild  black  stallion  tried  to  reach  his  favorite 
grazing  ground  he  found  the  enemy  there,  or  it  ap- 
peared and  routed  him. 

But  as  the  slow  spring  advanced  hunger  pressed 
him  so  sorely  that  he  came  to  linger  desperately 
along  the  upper  line  of  the  glade.  Always  this 
human  and  her  horse  edged  up  toward  him  with 
elaborate  carelessness,  and  always  Black  Thunder 
pounded  away.  But  as  day  after 
day  passed  and  she  never  pursued 
nor  offered  him  harm  he  began  to 
lose  his  first  keen  suspicion  under 
the  law  of  familiarity  that  breeds 
contempt.  Though  she  did  not 
know  it,  the  girl  was  the  only  one 
of  her  species  who  had  ever  seen 
Black  Thunder  more  than  a  few 
chance  times. 

Day  after  day  she  sat  on  her 
horse  and  watched  him,  and  day 
by  day  the  exultation  grew  in  her, 
the  desire  for  him  possessed  her 
like  a  mania.  She  knew  every 
line  of  him,  every  muscle  that 
slid  on  his  lean  frame,  every  swift 
motion.  When  he  tossed  up  his 
beautiful  head  and  listened,  with 
all  his  wealth  of  mane  flowing 
wild  in  the  wind,  cold  chills  of 
pure  adoration  went  down  her 
spine.  She  tingled  with  the  ache 
to  run  her  hands  along  his  per- 
fect back,  over  his  hips,  down 
along  the  curve  of  his  iron-strung 
leg,  to  cup  her  palm  on  his  slender 
knee,  to  finger  the  fringed  fet- 
lock above  his  shining  hoof.  She 
had  known  and  loved  horses  all 
her  life,  but  this  was  the  king  of 
the  breed,  the  best  of  all  she  had 
known  rolled  into  one.  She  longed 
to  lean  against  his  high  shoulder 
and  feel  him  nip  at  her  arm,  her 
hand,  with  his  soft  lips.  She  de- 
sired to  see  the  light  of  love  for  a 
master  in  his  big  bright  eyes.  But 
what  thrilled  her  with  longing 
unspeakable  was  the  thought  of 
the  feel  of  him  beneath  her  sweep- 
ing out  upon  the  plain  in  that 
speed  she  had  marveled  at.  She 
lived  that  dream  daily,  and  as 
surely  as  the  sun  shone  she  knew 
that  it  would  come  true — ^knew 
she  would  some  day  feel  the  rush 
of  wind  upon  her,  hear  the 
thunder  of  his  flying  hoofs,  twine 
her  fingers  in  that  great  mane! 

"Give  me  time!"  she  half  rev- 
erently   prayed    to  Infinitude. 


"Only  give  me  time!"  Day  by  day  she  edged  nearer, 
and  day  by  day  the  stallion  jerked  up  his  head  a 
dozen  times  to  watch  her  steadily  for  five  minutes 
and  fell  to  cropping  again.  And  always  she  whistled 
a  little  crooning  tune. 

By  the  middle  of  April  she  had  gotten  nearer  to 
him  than  any  human  had  ever  done  save  once. 
That  once  had  done  much  to  implant  in  Black  Thun- 
der his  hatred  of  mankind. 

FOR  another  week  she  kept  to  her  old  tactics,  sit- 
ting for  hours  on  her  grazing  horse,  edging  along 
as  the  band  moved.  And  then  she  took  her  first  big 
chance  in  this  vital  game  she  was  playing.  She  slid 
off  her  horse  and  sat  quietly  down  beside  him  in  the 
tall  grass,  keeping  her  rein  in  her  hand.  She  was 
trembling  a  bit  and  her  gray  eyes  were  dilated.  It 
was  long  before  Black  Thunder  raised  his  head  for 
his  eagle-eyed  survey  of  his  domain,  and  when  he  did 
his  snort  of  astonishment  cracked  like  a  gun  in  the 
stillness.  He  saw  the  old  horse  grazing,  and  he 
missed  the  familiar  figure  that  had  topped  it  for  so 
long.  The  very  lack  of  the  thing  he  had  become  ac- 
customed to  filled  him  with  suspicion.  He  stood 
dead  still  for  a  long  time  and  watched  and  listened. 
Nance,  in  the  grass,  watched  him  with  wide  eyes. 

Then  suddenly  Black  Thunder  knew  the  old  horse 
for  what  he  was  and  came  for  him  at  charge,  head 
outthrust,  teeth  flashing.  The  girl,  trembling  in 
every  limb,  tensed  herself,  and  as  he  came  close  she 
rose  up  swiftly  in  his  path. 

With  a  scream  the  stallion  tried  to  check  his  head- 
long rush;  his  stiffened  forefeet  plowed  in  the  grass; 
he  stumbled,  floundered,  and  almost  went  down.  Like 
lightning  he  recovered,  wheeled,  and  fled. 

But  he  had  seen  her  afoot,  and  thereafter  Nance 
spent  a  goodly  part  of  the  long  hours  standing  pa- 
tiently beside  her  crowbait,  or  standing  a  bit  away 
from  it,  or  walking  carelessly  a  careful  way  apart. 
For  days  Black  Thunder  was  afraid  of  her,  flying 
from  her  and  returning  step  by  step,  drawn  by  an 
overwhelming  curiosity,  for  a  person  afoot  in  the 
cow  country  is  a  phenomenon. 

And  t'-icn  she  began  to  bribe  him.  She  carried 
secretly  from  the  lean  crib  a  little  sack  of  yellow 
corn  on  the  ear  and  filched  from  the  sod  house  a 
measure  of  salt.  She  hid  the  sack  under  a  rock  and 
one  ear  she  placed  in  Black  Thunder's  way. 

Now  Black  Thunder  had  eaten  of  much  that 
Nature  spreads  for  her  monarchs,  and  he  knew 
many  a  salt  lick  in  the  high  country,  but  that  par- 
ticular yellow  cylinder  with  the  salt  upon  it  was  the 
cream  of  equine  ambrosia  to  him.    He  ate  every 


With  one  bound  the  stallion  shot  through  the  opening  and  swept  out  magnificently 


grain,  licked  the  earth  where  it  had  lain,  and  at  last 
chewed  the  cob  to  bits;  and  Nance,  watching,  thrilled 
with  prescience  of  victory. 

She  edged  closer  to  him,  afoot,  and  when  he  ran 
she  threw  her  magic  gold,  and  later  he  came  back 
and  got  it.  Day  by  day,  patiently.  She  went  through 
the  same  performance,  and  at  last  there  came  a  time 
when  he  began  to  watch  for  her  coming,  to  squeal  a 
wild  call  of  recognition,  to  hold  his  ground  when  she 
came  with  her  offering.  Later  she  held  the  ear  at 
arm's  length  and  would  not  throw  it,  though  he 
neighed  and  stamped  with  desire.  That  was  subtlety 
and  guile,  for  Nance  was  built  for  conquest.  That 
day  he  got  no  titbit,  and  the  next  he  made  his  first 
advance,  stiff-legged  and  watchful.  It  won  the  re- 
ward, for  she  tossed  him  the  ear  and  rode  away. 

After  that  it  was  a  swifter  game.  Black  Thunder 
had  found  a  keen,  new  interest,  and  Nance  had 
found  another  world. 

"Nance,  girl,"  her  mother  said  at  last,  "are  you 
happier  now  in  this  greater  freedom?" 

She  sparkled  all  through  her  gold-skinned  face 
and  patted  the  mother's  shoulder. 

"Happier  than  I've  been  for  many  months,"  she 
said. 

The  plains  began  to  flush  with  a  vague,  faint  green 
and  the  meadow  larks  made  the  sun-warm  days  long 
offertories  of  song. 

Black  Thunder,  for  some  unknown  reason,  lingered 
in  the  skirts  of  the  Willasannas,  and  by  the  end  of 
April  Nance  put  her  hand  upon  him  for  the  first 
time.  Soon  he  took  the  yellow  ear  from  her  very 
hand,  since  he  got  it  no  other  way,  and  she  knew 
the  feel  of  the  great  mane  flowing  like  a  wave,  began 
to  rub  the  beautiful  neck,  to  scratch  with  light 
fingers  under  the  jaws  that  could  snap  an  enemy's 
throat  to  ribbons. 

And — strange  state  of  affairs — Black  Thunder 
found  he  liked  it! 

About  this  time  Nance,  with  a  guilty  conscience, 
filched  sugar  from  the  low  store  in  the  barrel,  and  a 
little  later  he  was  following  her  about  the  glade. 

IT  WAS  no  miracle  she  had  wrought.  Man  has 
tamed  the  beasts  since  the  dawn  of  creation,  and  he 
has  dene  it  best  through  gentleness  and  love.  And 
Nance  loved  Black  Thunder  by  now  as  few  women 
can  love  their  men,  with  a  throbbing  passion  that 
adored  his  every  line,  found  easement  in  the  soft- 
ness of  his  velvet  shoulder  under  her  cheek.  He  had 
shed  his  winter  coat  early,  and  she  was  more  de- 
lighted with  his  new  beauty  than  if  she  had  found 
fairy  clothing  to  replace  her  own'  rags.  She 
familiarized  him  with  the  caress- 
ing touch  of  her  hands  all  over  his 
body,  leaned  her  weight  heavily 
upon  him  while  she  fed  him  sugar 
from  her  palm. 

The  rest  of  the  band  had  long 
since  accepted  her  and  grazed  all 
about  without  fear.  Had  any  one 
who  knew  Black  Thunder  come 
upon  them  in  their  lonely,  sun- 
washed  glade,  he  would  have  , 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  ridden  home 
for  help. 

But  Nance  was  confident  and 
aflood  with  joy.  She  filled  a  sack 
with  sods  and  with  infinite  labor 
managed  to  slip  it  on  the  stallion's 
back.  He  dropped  and  reared, 
but  day  by  day  he  felt  its  weight 
until  it,  too,  became  an  old,  fa- 
milicir  thing,  and  Nance  while  he 
grazed  lolled  heavily  upon  his 
neck  for  hours,  that  he  might 
know  a  burden.  She  buried  her 
face  in  his  midnight  mane  and 
drew  the  strong,  wild  scent  of 
him  into  her  lungs.  She  drew  off 
her  shoes  and  set  her  bare  pink 
toes  into  the  small  hollow  above 
his  knee.  That  way  she  would 
mount  when  the  time  came. 

And  the  time  came  when  the 
Willasanna  Range  was  green  as 
an  emerald — came  by  the  slow 
process  of  an  inch  gained  daily, 
of  half  attempts,  and  slidings  off, 
and  pushings  and  playings,  until 
at  last  she  clung  to  his  mane  and 
scrambled  up  where  the  sack  of 
sods  had  lain  and  hung  across 
him  on  her  stomach. 

Black  Thunder  grazed  con- 
tentedly, and  Nance,  with  her 
heart  racing  like  a  screw, 
squirmed  slowly  up  and  sat 
astride.  She  stayed  only  a  mo- 
ment, lolled  herself  along  his  neck 
and  slid  off,  to  do  it  all  over  again 
and  again. 

From  that  it  was  but  a  step  to 
spending  most  of  the  hours  in  the 
glade       {Continued  on  page  22) 
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I AM  so  tired,"  said  little  Mrs.  Alexander,  crum- 
pling into  a  heap  on  the  library  Chesterfield.  "I 
am  so  tired  that  even  my  finger  nails  ache.  And  the 
back  of  my  head  is  coming  off,  Phil — I  assure  you  it 
is,  right  under  my  French  twist.  And  my  tongue 
aches  from  talking  so  many  polite  piffles.  I'm  going 
to  make  rude  speeches  at  that  party  to-night,  just 
to  rest  my  poor  old  tired  tongue.  Oh,  I — am — so 
— enormously — tired!" 

Philip  Alexander  turned  a  troubled  gaze  upon  her. 
He  was  a  big  man,  slow  and  heavy.  His  little  quick- 
silver vdfe  always  said  she'd  married  him  because  he 
was  so  restfully  quiet.  "Let's  cut  out  the  rest  of 
the  festivities,  Elsie,"  he  suggested.  "What  if  Harry 
and  Grace  are  just  married,  and  the  whole  town  is 
turning  itself  inside  out  to  amuse  them?  That's  no 
reason  why  you  should  wear  yourself  into  a  frazzle 
and  get  nervous  prostration  and  everything,  is  it? 
Can't  my  brother  get  married  without  killing  my 
wife — huh?  Say  we  skip  this  party  to-night  and 
you  go  right  upstairs  and  go  to  bed  now." 

"I  wish  I  could,"  said  Elsie  (but  she  didn't  mean 
it),  "but  Caroline  Manson  will  never  forgive  me  if 
I  throw  her  table  out,  and  she's  Grace's  cousin,  too. 
But,  honestly,  a  luncheon,  a  musicale,  a  tea,  and  a 
dinner  party  with  dancing  afterward,  all  in  one 
day,  are  enough  to  wreck  a  female  gladiator.  And 
you  know,  Phil,  no  one  would  ever  call  me  a  female 
gladiator.  I  suspect  Grace  of  being  one,  though.  She 
doesn't  mind  it  a  bit — she  eats  it  up." 

"By  the  way,  where  is  Grace?"  asked  Phil.  "Didn't 
you  come  in  together?" 

"Who's  taking  my  name  in  vain?"  asked  Grace, 
entering  at  this  moment.  "Why,  what's  the  matter, 
Elsie— tired?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Elsie,  "I'm  merely  lying  here  be- 
cause I  feel  so  superlatively  sprightly  and  gay, 
thinking  happily  of  that  dinner  and  dance  this  eve- 
ning. It's  maddening  to  see  your  pink  cheeks  and 
calm  air.  Ah  me — I'm  getting  old — we  demonstrate 
right  now  the  difference  between  the  twenties  and 
the  thirties." 

"What  nonsense,"  said  Grace.  "You  look  younger 
than  I  do.  And  oh,  Phil,  how  she  flirted  this  after- 
noon with  a  nice  little  college  boy  nephew  of  Mrs. 
Lovell's.  It  was  disgraceful.  I  know  that  poor  boy 
is  wishing  this  minute  that  he  could  put  poison 
in  friend  husband's  tea.  He  wanted  to  give  Elsie  his 
frat  pin  and  he  invited  her  to  the  Junior  cotillion — " 
Elsie  sat  up  abruptly.  "Why,  you  little  pussy  cat !" 
she  exclaimed.  "He  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  This — 
this  is  the  reward  I  get  for  handing  over  to  you  a 
perfectly  good  brother-in-law.   I  hope  he  beats  you." 

"Caroline  Manson  will  beat  us  both  if  we  are  late 
at  her  dinner,"  said  Grace,  pulling  her  wrist  watch 
around  where  she  could  see  the  hour.  "We'll  have  to 
hurry.  What  are  you  going  to  wear?  Oh — there's 
Harry — "  She  did  not  linger  for  Elsie's  answer,  but 
flew  out  into  the  hall.  The  two  in  the  library  could 
hear  their  rapturous  greeting — after  a  separation  all 
the  way  since  noon  I  They  exchanged  sympathetic 
smiles.  Phil  wagged  his  head  at  the  door. 

"Pretty  nice,  eh?"  he  said.  "Makes  me  think  of 
old  times — when  we  had  the  little  house — and  I'd 
whistle  at  the  foot  of  the  walk." 

"Oh,  what  nice  times  those  were,  Phil,"  wailed 
Elsie,  "when  we  were  so  happy  together  and  you 
didn't  make  much  money  and  we  didn't  have  to  go  to 
parties  or  give  them.  Greenfields  has  changed  an 
awful  lot  in  the  la.st  five  years,  too.  Oh,  me,  I'm 
so  worn  and  my  head  aches  so.  But  I've  got  to  go 
and  dress  for  that  brute  of  a  dinner — that's  flat." 
She  started  to  rise,  wearily  pushing  in  place  her 
runaway  hairpins. 

"Wait,"  commanded  Phil,  "I'm  going  to  go  up- 
stairs with  you,  and  then  I'll  have  Nora  get  you  a 
cup  of  hot  milk.   That'll  pull  you  together  a  bit." 

HE  SLIPPED  his  arm  around  her  and  they  went 
-slowly  up  the  stairway  together.  The  fragility  of 
her  a.s  he  half  lifted  her  from  step  to  step  gave  Phil 
Alexander  a  very  sudden  anxious  pang.  She  actually 
didn't  seem  to  weigh  more  than  Junior,  that  four- 
year-old  king  of  the  nursery  above.  Phil  didn't  say 
anything,  but  he  did  .some  heavy  thinking  on  that 
.short  trip  upstairs.  Poor  little  Elsie — why  hadn't  he 
noticed  that  she  was  being  worn  out  in  this  disgusting 
social  whirligig  that  they  had  entered  .since  Harry 
and  Grace  arrived?  She  hadn't  been  looking  very 
well  for  some  time,  even  before  the  honeymooners 
had  come,  he  remembered,  but  she  wasn't  a  twitchy 
ilittle  «kin-and-bone»  like  this.  Something  must  be 
done  aljout  it. 

Nora  came  with  the  hot  milk  and  Elsie  sipped  it 
owly.  Then  she  sat  down  before  her  dressing  table. 
Her  gown  was  already  laid  out,  a  lovely  shimmering 
thing  of  emerald  green.    Elsie  eyed  it  reflectively, 
id  as  Phil  came  plunging  through,  hunting  a  box 
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of  dress  ties  that  he  claimed  to  have  bought  a 
week  before,  she  said  to  him  rather  haughtily : 

"I'll  need  rouge  to-night  with  that  frock." 

Phil  checked  his  wild  course.  "Oh,  Lord, 
Elsie,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  want  to 
start  that  for?    I  did  think  you  were 
the  one  woman  in  Greenfields  who 
wouldn't  get  into  that  disgusting 
habit.     Well,  go  ahead  and  fresco 
and  kalsomine  and  enamel  all  you 
want  to,  but  all  I  have  to  say 
is  that  it  looks  as  if  you  didn't 
have  time  or  energy  to  wash 
your  face.    No  woman  that's 
really  clean  needs  to  rouge — 
or  use  perfume."    He  stopped 
abruptly,  for  Elsie  had  put  her 
head  down  among  her  ivory 
brushes  and  was  crying  very 
hard. 

"I  think  you're  horrid, 
Phil,"  she  sobbed.  "You  talk 
so  roughly  and  so  hatefully 
about  a  little  —  little  —  rouge, 
and  I  just  can't  wear  such  a 
vivid  dress  and  look  white  as 
a  sheet,  can  I?  And  I  don't 
use  scent — and  I  don't  enamel 
— and  fresco — "  She  couldn't 
say  anything  more. 

Phil  sat  down  and  gathered 
her  into  his  arms  in  repentant 
haste.  "You  poor  little  nerv- 
ous, tired-out  thing,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I'm  a  clumsy  idiot. 
Look  here,  blessed  angel,  you 
know  I  didn't  mean  it.  Of 
course  you  don't  use  scent  and 
stuff.  There  —  there  —  don't 
cry — you'll  have  a  red  tip  to 
your  nose  that  will  be  very  un- 
becoming to  that  green  frock." 

He  observed  a  faint  smile  breaking  through.  "And  if 
you  look  teary  and  sad,  Caroline  and  old  Mrs.  Lovell 
will  tell  everybody  that  I  abuse  you  and — say — do 
you  realize  that  it's  ten  minutes  of  seven?" 

The  need  of  haste  brought  Elsie  out  of  her  tears  in- 
stantly. She  dashed  cold  water  on  her  reddened  eyes, 
winked  them  hard  for  a  minute,  and  then  slipped 
into  the  green  gown,  first  applying — furtively — a 
dash  of  the  fought-about  rouge.  But  little  gasps  of 
fatigue  shook  her  slight  body  and  there  were  dark 
circles  under  her  eyes  that  no  cosmetic  made  could 
hide.  She  caught  up  her  evening  coat  and  hurried 
down,  followed  by  Phil,  while  Harry  and  Grace, 
dressed  and  happily  waiting  in  the  hallway,  greeted 
them  with  reproachful  cries. 

In  the  car,  Elsie  put  her  head  against  Phil's  shoul- 
der and  stayed  silent  until  the  Mansons'  feudal 
castle  was  reached.  This  gave  her  a  precious  five 
minutes  of  relaxation.  But  she  tightened  up  again 
like  a  little  steel  spring  when  the  motor  stopped. 
They  were  late — oh,  they  were  very  late — there  was 
no  gainsaying  it.  But  oh,  joy,  Amy  Thompson  and 
Henry  Eaton  were  later  yet. 

Elsie  roused  herself  to  gayety  and  laughter  with  a 
pathetic  effort.  Ray  Lowrie  had  been  handed  over 
to  her  for  dinner  partner  and  she  had  only  to  start 
Ray  on  his  experiences  at  Monaco  and  Trouville 
(he  was  the  one  real  globe-trotter  of  Greenfields), 
and  there  was  nothing  else  for  her  to  do  but  look 
interested.  But  it  was  hard  to  do  even  that.  She 
was  too  nervous  and  tired  to  eat,  and  everything 
tasted  just  the  same  to  her.  Phil  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  her  across  the  table  and  did  not  fail  to  see 
her  lassitude,  her  lack  of  appetite  and  the  thoroughly 
pathetic  droop  of  her  head.  Amy  Thompson,  who  sat 
beside  him,  rallied  him  about  his  attention  to  his  wife. 

"Are  you  watching  Elsie  to  see  that  she  doesn't 
flirt  with  Ray,  or  is  the  honeymoon  habit  conta- 
gious?" she  asked,  indicating  Harry  and  Grace,  who 
were  exchanging  fond  glances  all  the  way  down 
the  table. 

"They  caught  it  from  us,"  bragged  Phil.  "Elsie 
and  I  are  the  original  honeymooners.  Miss  Henrietta 
Bird  told  me  that  it  was  almost  scandalous  for  a 
man  to  be  .so  in  love  with  his  own  wife  as  I  am.  But, 
like  Weelum,  'I  glory  in  ma  shame.'  " 

"That  sounds  like  Miss  Henrietta,"  laughed  Amy. 
"She  says  the  most  outrageous  things.  She  tells  me 
that  it's  the  one  great  pleasure  in  growing  old.  But 
I'm  afraid  Ray  isn't  doing  his  duty  to-night — or  else 
Elsie  looks  a  little  fagged." 


"/  put  it  over  on  you  this  time.  Babe,"  said  Phil 


They  had  no  more  time  to  exchange  confidences, 
for  just  then  the  dinner  ended  with  a  pushing  back 
of  chairs  and  a  rustle  of  satin  and  chiffon;  gloves 
and  fans  were  dropped  and  recovered,  and  the  whole 
party  moved  toward  the  big  drawing  room — now- 
cleared  for  dancing — in  a  pleasant,  leisurely  way. 
Phil  managed  to  reach  Elsie's  side  before  they  were 
clear  of  the  hall. 

"Look  here,  Babe,"  he  murmured,  "let  me  take  you 
home.  You  look  downright  sick.  I'll  speak  to 
Caroline  and  we'll  slip  away." 

ELSIE,  by  this  time,  was  just  worn  and  nervous 
enough  to  be  utterly  unreasonable. 
"Certainly  not,"  she  said  crisply.    "It  would  be 
frightfully  rude.   I'm  all  right.   Please  don't  bother, 
Phil." 

And  Phil  backed  away  sulkily,  yet  worried,  too. 
It  just  showed  what  a  state  she  was  in  when  she 
talked  like  that.  He  cursed  dances  and  parties  and 
the  general  foolishness  of  social  life  with  a  few 
bright  blue  curses  and  then  mooned  off  by  himself 
into  the  library  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  smoke.  He  wasn't 
going  to  dance  and  cut  capers  like  a  wound-up  street 
faker's  toy — not  he.  Let  them  gang  their  ain  gait, 
Elsie  included,  and  he'd  have  a  little  peace  and  quiet. 
But  he  didn't  get  it.  For  how  could  he  dismiss,  like 
that,  the  thought  of  poor  little  weary  Elsie?  The 
answer  is  he  couldn't.  He  threw  away  his  cigar, 
not  more  than  a  quarter  smoked,  and  sought  a  place 
where  he  could  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  draw- 
ing room.  All  seemed  bright  and  fair.  Harry 
and  Grace  were  dancing  together  in  an  obviously 
ecstatic  harmony.  Caroline  Manson  and  Ray  Lowrie 
were  performing  marvelous  steps  with  the  most 
painstaking  care.  Other  people,  shoals  of  'em,  had 
arrived  by  this  time  and  were  dancing  gayly  around 
with  more  or  less  pleasure  and  grace.  In  a  moment 
Elsie's  green  frock  came  to  view,  with  Elsie's  little 
green  slippers  footing  it  lightly,  to  the  accurate 
partnership  of  Johnny  Lovell's  best  pumps.  Johnny, 
a  tall  and  lanky  youth,  so  towered  above  Elsie's 
brown  head  that  he  quite  obscured  her  and  it  was 
not  until  they  turned  that  Phil  could  really  see  her 
face.  She  did  not  need  her  rouge  now,  for  her  cheeks 
were  blazing.  To  Phil  she  looked  feverish  and  over- 
wrought. But  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  about 
it,  he  told  himself  anxiously,  so  he  shrugged  his 
broad  shoulders  and  sought  out  Caramai  Dana,  as 
being  best  fitted  to  guide  his  bulk  through  the  mazes 
of  the  new  steps.    And  after  that  he  danced  grimly 
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on  as  the  shortest  way  of  {jettinfc  through  the  eve- 
ning, keeping  an  anxious  lookout  for  Elsie  and  pay- 
ing little  or  no  attention  to  his  various  partners.  At 
last  he  found  that  they  were  certainly  nearing  the 
end  of  the  party.  Here  and  there  people  were  begin- 
ning to  drop  out  and  go  home.  Phil  observed  this 
with  his  first  feelings  of  content  for  five  hours.  He 
hustled  round  the  drawing  room  and  fairly  snatched 
Elsie  from  her  partner's  arms. 

"This  is  the  last  dance,  Babe,"  he  said,  "and  we'll 
have  it  together.  Don't  try  to  keep  me  from  my 
wife,"  he  added  sternly  to  Henry  Eaton,  who  looked 
a  bit  blank  at  this  highway  robbery.  "Go  and  dance 
with  Amy — you've  neglected  her  sufliciently  this  eve- 
ning." The  last  of  this  admonition  he  addressed  to 
Henry  from  a  distance,  as  he  Castle-walked  Elsie 
down  the  room. 

But  they  had  hardly  made  two  turns  when  he  felt 
her  tremble  and  slip  down  limp  into  his  arms.  She 
had  fainted.  They  were,  luckily  enough,  near  a 
door;  so  with  much  presence  of  mind  Phil  caught 
her  in  his  arms  and  was  out  in  the  hall,  telling  one 
of  the  maids  to  bring  some  water  before  anyone  re- 
alized what  had  happened.  Caroline  Manson  fluttered 
out  after  them,  and  then  Grace,  with  Harry  and  old 
Mr.  Manson,  so  when  Elsie  opened  her  eyes  she  was 
the  center  of  a  small  circle  of  very  frightened 
people. 

"Where's  Phil?"  asked  Elsie  faintly.  She  did  not 
know  that  it  was  he  who  was  holding  her. 

"I'm  right  here,"  he  answered,  "and  we're  going 
home." 

Elsie  opened  her  eyes  a  little  wider.  "Oh,  Caro- 
line," she  said  to  her  hostess,  "I'm  so  sorry  to  be- 
have so  at  your  party." 

IN  THE  midst  of  Caroline's  protestations  and  so- 
licitations the  maid  came  with  Elsie's  wraps,  the 
car  was  announced,  and  Phil  bundled  her  off  home, 
with  Harry  and  Grace  in  attendance  as  well  as 
himself. 

"You're  to  go  to  bed,"  he  commanded  when  home 
was  reached,  "and  not  to  stir  until  I  give  you  leave 
to-morrow."  Elsie 
closed  her  eyes  and 
said  not  a  word,  en- 
joying the  sensation 
of  being  fussed  over 
and  cared  for,  very 
much  as  a  weary  lit- 
tle kitten  enjoys  a 
place  before  a  friend- 
ly fire. 

But,  ah  me,  and 
welladay,  and  tut-tut, 
and  would  you  be- 
lieve it' — when  the 
next  morning  arrived 
and  Phil  had  left  for 
his  office,  Elsie  rose 
and  went  about  her 
various  activities  ex- 
actly as  though  he 
had  not  said  a  word. 
She  felt  very  weak 
and  she  certainly  was 
pale,  but  she  had  sent 
out  invitations  for  a 
bridge  that  afternoon 
in  Grace's  honor  and 
there  were  a  million 
billion  things  to  be 
attended  to  that  no 
one  else  could  possi- 
bly manage. 

She  must  superin- 
tend the  placing  of 
the  tables,  the  arrang- 
ing of  the  flowers;  she 
must  have  a  f  i  n  a  1  , 
anxious  confab  with 
Cook  over  the  bouillon 
and  salad  and  sand- 
wiches and  ices  that  "Where's  Phil? 
were  to  be  served,  and 
finally  she  must  get 

into  a  proper  frock  and  receive  the  guests,  must  play 
hard  for  an  hour  and  a  half — and  Elsie  had  not  the 
"auction  head" — award  the  prizes,  chat  with  this  one 
and  that,  and  finally  speed  the  departings.  When 
Phil  let  himself  in  in  the  late  afternoon  he  encoun- 
tered the  exodus,  and  when  he  beheld  Elsie  again 
looking  so  worn  and  generally  done  out,  he  saw  red. 
He  wanted  to  thrust  the  rest  of  that  mass  of  velvet 
and  perfume  and  fur  and  chatter  out  of  the  house. 
He  was,  in  short,  very  angry,  with  all  of  a  man's  im- 
patience for  a  woman's  neglect  of  her  health — and 
incidentally  of  his  commands.  Smoldering,  there- 
fore, he  appeared  in  Elsie's  own  sitting  room,  where 
she  had  retired  to  rest  after  the  fray. 

"I  thought,"  he  said  in  his  most  unreasonable 
voice,  "that  I  told  you  to  stay  in  bed  to-day." 

Elsie  raised  her  weary,  tumbled  head.  "Don't  be 
cross,  Phil,"  she  said,  "I  just  couldn't  stand  it.  You 
know  I  couldn't  stay  in  bed  with  a  bridge  party  in 
the  house." 


"I'd  li.ke  to  know  which  is  more  important,  your 
health  or  a  bridge  party,"  he  went  on,  waxing  sar- 
castic. "Good  Lord— why  haven't  women  any  sense!" 

There  was  silence,  but  only  for  a  moment,  for 
Elsie  was  a  bundle  of  played-out  nerves  and  stress- 
ful emotions.  "The  men  monopolize  it,  I  suppose," 
she  returned  edgily,  "and  if  this  is  the  sort  of  thing 
you  are  going  to  say,  please  leave  the  room  and  let 
me  rest.  I'm  very  tired,  and  I  must  get  myself  pulled 
together  before  to-morrow.  It  doesn't  help  me  one 
bit  to  have  you  about,  talking  like  an  early  Victorian 
husband,  I  assure  you." 

This  naturally  did  not  tend  to  soothe  or  please 
Phil.  "What  do  you  intend  to  do  to-morrow?"  he 
asked  angrily,  passing  by  the  references  to  himself, 
though  they  were  not  lost. 

Elsie  closed  her  eyes  and  let  her  head  fall  back  on 
the  cushions.  "Lovell  reception,  Jamison  dinner, 
dance  at  the  Country  Club,  supper  at  the  Norths," 
she  recited. 

"Well,  you're  not  going  to  any  of  those  things," 
said  Phil,  trying — a  little — to  control  his  temper,  but 
not  succeeding  at  all.  "I'm  not  going  to  have  you 
kill  yourself  going  to  silly  dinners  and  dances  and 
things.  You  were  all  run  down  before  Grace  and 
Harry  came  and  ever  since  they've  been  here  you've 
been  tearing  about  like  a  mad  woman.  You  don't 
seem  to  realize  that  you're  not  made  of  cast  iron." 

To  this  Elsie  made  no  answer  whatever.  She  just 
lay  still  with  her  eyes  closed  and  big  tears  of  fatigue 
welling  up  under  her  eyelids. 

"I  stand  for  a  good  bit,  first  and  last,  Elsie,"  went 
on  Phil,  when  he  was  sure  she  was  not  going  to  reply. 
"You  can  run  the  house  as  you  like  and  get  what 
servants  you  like  and  manage  baby  as  you  like  and 
buy  everything  you  want,  and  come  and  go  and  do 
as  you  please,  all  the  time,  so  long  as  you  don't 
break  yourself  down.  But  if  you  think  for  one  in- 
stant that  I  am  going  to  sit  by  and  see  you  turn 
into  a  haggard  wreck,  you  are  very  much  mis- 
taken—" 

He  was  interrupted  abruptly.  Elsie  sat  up  very 
straight   and   screamed   at   him.      Yes,  screamed. 


asked  Elsie  faintly.    She  did  not  know  that  it  was  he  who  was  holding  her 


"Leave  my  room  this  instant,  do  you  hear,  Phil 
Alexander!  You  are  a  great — big — hectoring— brute 
— I  won't  stand  another  word  from  you !  And  I'll  go 
to  every  party  I  want  to,  twenty  a  day  if  I'm  invited 
— so  there!"  And  with  that  she  fell  into  such 
hysteric  sobbing  that  it  was  the  last  straw  to  Phil. 
"Oh,  damn,"  he  said  and  left  her. 

A  JOLLY   unnecessary  little  quarrel,  wasn't  it? 

Phil  quite  earnestly  bent  on  taking  care  of  Elsie 
and  going  at  it  by  stupid  nagging  and  arbitrary 
orders.  Elsie  knowing  perfectly  well  he  was  right, 
but  so  unstrung  nervously  that  she  had  reached  the 
point  where  she  couldn't  do  the  sensible  thing,  no 
matter  how  hard  she  tried.  And  there  they  were, 
the  two  of  them,  quarreling  with  each  other  like 
a  pair  of  squabbling  children. 

At  any  rate,  the  explosion  ended  the  interview, 
which  was  something  to  be  thankful  for.  And  Elsie 
wept  until  she  fell  into  a  restless,  fitful  slumber.  As 


for  Phil,  he  was  no  more  than  outside  of  the  door 
when  he  realized  what  a  fool  he  had  made  of  himself 
and  longed  to  make  reparation.  But  he  had  .sense 
enough  not  to  try  it — then. 

In.stead  he  went  downstairs  and  cursed  his  clumsi- 
ness and  his  stupidity  and  his  anger,  and  he  thought 
very  tenderly  and  remor.sefully  of  Elsie,  but  anx- 
iously, too.  It  was  very  clear  that  she  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  bad  breakdown,  and  that  it  was  no  use  to 
appeal  to  her,  for  .she  was  past  hearing  reason  and 
common  sense.  It  might  mean  weeks  and  months  of 
illness:  it  might  mean — something  worse.  And  at 
the  thought  a  cold  chill  settled  itself  around  Phil 
Alexander's  heart. 

Well— what  was  to  be  done.  He  thought  and  he 
thought  and  he  thought,  he  frowned  over  his 
thoughts,  he  tossed  away  plan  after  plan  as  fast  as 
he  made  them.  Finally  he  brought  his  palm  down  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair  with  a  mighty  emphasis. 

"I've  got  it,"  he  said,  and  hurried  to  the  telephone. 

IT  TOOK  some  telephoning,  that  plan,  long  distance 
and  long  distance  again,  and  then  ever  so  many 
short  calls — orders  and  directions  and  arguments  and 
instructions.  Between  times,  while  he  was  waiting 
for  his  calls  to  be  put  in,  Phil  made  notes  on  a  bit 
of  paper  and  chewed  violently  on  the  end  of  a  cigar. 
After  an  hour's  session  with  the  telephone,  however, 
he  rose  smiling.  It  was  all  arranged.  Thereupon  he 
went  in  search  of  Nora. 

She  must  pack  a  small  trunk  for  Mrs.  Alexander, 
quickly — in  her  own  room  where  her  mistress  could 
not  see  her.  She  must  put  in  underwear,  toilet 
things,  old  suits  and  blouses,  riding  clothes,  a 
sweater,  heavy  shoes,  a  steamer  rug,  some  small  pil- 
lows. She  must  have  the  trunk  ready  in  half  an 
hour  and  she  must  have  it  strapped  on  the  back  of 
the  car.  She  was  not  to  say  a  word  about  this  to 
anybody — and  Phil  enforced  his  command  by  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  bill. 

Then  he  went  to  his  own  room  and  stuffed  things 
into  a  suit  case — his  corduroy  suit,  hunting  boots, 
tennis  shoes,  flannel  shirts,  a  treasured  battered  old 

soft  hat.  Finally,  he 
scribbled  a  few  words 
on  a  .slip  of  paper  and 
^mBL  9       pinned   them   to  the 

^^Slc  9       pincu.shion.   That  last 

touch  he  regarded 
with  absurd  satisfac- 
tion— "Every  eloping 
pair  leaves  a  note  on 
the  pincushion,"  he 
murmured  —  "though 
it's  usually  the  part  of 
the  lady  to  write  it. 
Gee,  I'd  like  to  hear 
the  Greenfields  gos- 
sips cackle  over  this! 
I  ought  to  send  a  tele- 
gram to  Miss  Henri- 
etta Bird  to  tip  her 
off!"  And  he  chuckled 
to  himself.  For,  quite 
unmistakably,  Phil's 
spirits  were  rising.  A 
good  little  schemer, 
Phil,  when  he  put  his 
mind  to  it. 

He  looked  at  his 
watch — now  was  the 
fatal  moment.  He 
made  sure  that  Nora 
had  carried  out  his 
instructions  and  that 
the  car  was  at  the 
door.  Then  gently, 
oh,  very  gently,  he  let 
himself  into  Elsie's 
sitting  room.  She  was 
there  on  the  couch 
and  he  knew,  by  the 
relaxation  of  her  body, 
that  she  was  asleep. 
With  the  most  cau- 
tious of  steps  he  ap- 
proached her  side.  She  looked  so  little,  so  white,  so 
ill.  Phil  stealthily  went  to  the  closet  and  selected  a 
heavy  motor  coat  and  scarf.  Into  the  pocket  of  the 
coat  he  put  a  pair  of  shoes,  for  Elsie's  feet  were  in 
little  satin  mules.  He  put  the  coat  and  scarf  over 
his  arm,  and  as  easily  as  he  could  he  approached  the 
chaise  longue  again  and  slipped  his  arm  carefully 
under  her.  She  did  not  waken,  though  she  stirred 
uneasily.  He  lifted  her,  just  as  she  was,  in  her  soft 
blue  negligee,  and  slowly  and  cautiously  carried  her 
downstairs,  out  of  the  house,  and  into  the  waiting 
car.  The  curtains  were  drawn.  Still  holding  her, 
he  wrapped  the  coat  about  her  and  gave  the  chauf- 
feur his  directions.  Martin  looked  at  him  in  re- 
proachful amazement.  He  was  an  old  servant  and 
an  absolute  slave  of  Elsie's — no  trick  played  on  her 
was  going  to  win  his  approval. 

"I'm  stealing  a  march  on  this  society  game,  Mar- 
tin," explained  Phil  hastily.  "Mrs.  Alexander's  all 
worn  out,  so  I'm  (Continued  on  page  :!."») 
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COLONEL  HOU 


HE  IS  called  "The  Man  of 
Mystery." 
This  is  strange:  he  is  not 
a  man  of  mystery.  Indeed 
mystery  is   uneasy  in   the  presence  of 
House.   One  of  the  strong  traits  of  House 
is  simplicity;  simplicity  is  only  mysterious 
to  those  who  believe  that  anything  which 
I  is  large  must  be  complex. 

They  say  that  House  is  the  "Man  Be- 
hind Wilson."  House  is  with  Wilson.  If 
the  President  wanted  any  citizen  ivith 
him,  the  citizen  would  serve. 

But  there  is  no  man  behind  Wilson.  It 
is  not  the  nature  of  Wilson  to  have  a 
Mark  Hanna:  it  is  not  the  nature  of  House 
to  be  "behind"  anyone. 

They  call  him  Colonel — Colonel  E.  M. 
House.  After  I  had  left  him  I  wondered 
that  I  had  never  asked  him  why  they 
call  him  Colonel.  There  probably  is  a 
reason  for  it;  no  doubt  it  is  not  merely 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  born  and 
raised  in  Texas.  After  one  knows  more 
of  House,  the  matter  of  his  title  appears 
inconsequent. 

He  does  not  look  like  a  colonel.  Hastily 
one  might  say  that  he  looks  like  a  banker. 
Down  in  Texas  his  father  besides  being  a 
planter  was  a  banker.  Bankers  often  have 
patient  and  scared  faces;  House  has  a 
patient  face  but  not  a  scared  face. 

This  gentleman  from  Texas  is  small  of 
figure,  spare  of  flesh,  gentle  in  manner, 
and  from  his  clear  eyes  comes  that  look  of 
calm  courage  which  grows  out  of  a  vic- 
torious fight  to  make  life  surmount  ill 
health  or  is  founded  on  the  processes  of 
clear  thinking  which  lift  a  man  to  quiet 
places.  No  doubt  the  look  in  the  eyes  of 
House  may  be  explained  on  either  ground. 

This  little  man  has  large  ears.  To  men- 
tion them  as  prominent  would  be  ill-bred 
indeed  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  one 
cannot  sit  down  with  House  and  talk  with 
him  and  hear  others  talk  with  him 
without  becoming  impressed  by  the  sym- 
bolism of  his  ears.  For  House  is  a  listener. 

He  has  a  passion  for  listening.  His  listening  is 
not  the  same  kind  of  good  listening  which  is  done  by 
the  kind  of  man  who  is  also  an  adept  whisperer.  It 
is  not  pussy-foot  listening.  The  listening  of  House 
is  tolerant,  kindly,  willing,  and  noncommittal.  Once 
upon  a  time  a  policeman  told  me  that  he  would  vote 
for  Roosevelt  and  pressed  for  a  reason  he  said : 
"Roosevelt  knows  the  kind  of  geraniums  that  grow 
best  on  fire  escapes."  So  House  listens  to  know  man- 
kind as  Roosevelt  knows  mankind.  The  knowledge 
comes  to  Roosevelt  through  his  instinct;  I  believe  it 
comes  to  House  through  his  eager  ears. 

Some  have  tried  to  make  out  that  House  is  a  politi- 
cal boss.  Some  have  allowed  themselves  to  believe 
that  the  relation  of  the  President  and  House  in  the 
main  is  due  to  sympathetic  friendship.  Folks  say 
that  House  loves  the  practical  side  of  politics.  News- 
papers in  a  hurry  have  loosed  the  idea  that  House 
IS  a  Machiavelli  abandoning  princes  to  advise  presi- 
dents. 

The  truth  about  House  is  much  bigger  than  all 
that.  Perhaps  the  truth  will  appear  when  one  learns 
who  Hou.se  is,  and  how  he  thinks  and  what. 

And  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  in  it  a  large 
vision. 

Some  time  ago — fifty-seven  years  ago — in  Houston, 
Tex.,  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Edward  Mandell 
House.  After  a  time  he  went  north  to  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School  and  in  1881  Cornell  .sent  him  back 
to  Austin,  Tex.,  where  he  promptly  married.  He 
was  twenty-three. 

If  one  asks  him  about  his  business,  he  says:  "I 
have  had  no  business."  In  Texas  any  number  of 
persons  will  explain  about  that;  they  will  say  that 
his  father  left  him  a  li^Ue  more  than  comfortable, 
but  not  disgracefully  ri'  li.  as  some  who  have  written 
about  him  have  led  us  to  believe.  A  large  part  of  his 
property  is  in  Texas  farmland,  and  as  to  his  ability 
as  a  director  of  large  farming  operations  William 
Jennings  Bryan  can  say,  for  in  the  days  when  Bryan 
was  differing  with  House  as  to  free  silver,  he  visited 
the  farmland  and  observed  the  planter  himself  on 
the  ground. 

.  Colonel  House  has  not  had  a  strong  body.  No  man 
'can  sit  down  across  a  table  from  him  without  know- 
ing this  and  without  wondering  what  part  this  fact 
has  played  in  the  drama  of  a  man  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  middle  age  has  touched  the  destinies  of  his 
country  and  who  in  these  fast-following  years  may 
jhave  more  than  finger  tips  upon  the  wheel  of  our 
steering  gear.    I  suggested  U>  him  once  that  U)  the 
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Colonel  E.  M.  House,  President  Wilson's  friend  and  confidant 


fact  of  his  not  having  the  routine  of  business  is  due 
a  part  of  an  outlook  upon  the  world  which  is  not 
clouded  by  personal  considerations.  He  nodded. 

He  said :  "I  was  about  thirty  when  I  began  to  have 
an  active  interest  in  politics.  You  know  that  until  a 
year  or  two  ago  I  had  a  constant  first  interest  in 
the  economic  structure  of  this  country,  of  American 
business  and  its  evolution.  They  have  said  that  I 
am  interested  in  practical  politics.  I  detest  politics 
in  the  sense  which  is  implied  by  that  phrase." 

Yet  in  practical  politics  he  is  skilled.  With  brains 
rather  than  with  money  he  made  governors  in  Texas; 
later,  when  the  free-silver  issue  disappeared  from 
the  somewhat  tattered  banners  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  he  felt  a  zest  for  a  national  victory  for 
his  party  purged  of  the  fevers  of  its  financial  poli- 
cies, it  was  House  who  did  so  much  to  build  and  hold 
the  Texas  delegation  for  the  nomination  of  Wilson; 
it  was  House  who  lent'  wise  counsels  to  the  Wilson 
campaign ;  it  was  House  who  contributed  shrewd- 
ness to  the  choice  of  clothes  in  which  the  party 
went  before  the  people. 

Never  Wanted  to  Hold  Office 

THE  reason  for  his  first  active  interest  in  Texas 
was  Hogg.  Hogg,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineties, 
wanted  to  be  governor  of  Texas  so  that  he  might  put 
some  reforms  into  the  business  management  of  Texas 
and  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  corporations  operating 
there.  Hogg  found  that  House  was  with  him ;  House, 
student  of  economic  problems  in  eruption,  found  that 
Hogg  was  with  him.  And  thus  it  came  about  that 
Colonel  House  plunged  into  practical  politics. 

"But  I  have  never  wanted  to  hold  office,"  he  says. 
"I  am  not  very  capable  of  enduring  routine  and 
administrative  labor  and  it  doe«  not  interest  me." 

Not  administration:  Constructive  plans  for  gov- 
ernment interest  him.  For  them  he  wants  all  his 
physical  resource  to  be  free  and  unburdened. 

"It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  general  opinion  has 
changed  in  Texas  since  the  days  you  worked  with 
Governor  Hogg  for  a  railway  commission.  Then  the 
corporations  all  went  into  a  hysteria  of  antagonism; 
now  they  would  like  an  extension  of  commission  con- 
trol to  all  public  utilities." 
The  Colonel  smiled. 

He  went  through  the  Hogg  campaigns  and  those 
of  Sayers  and  Lanham  and  the  campaign  of  Culber- 
son for  the  United  .States  SenaLe. 

Then  he  wanted  Wilson,  he  says. 


The  tales  of  the  gallant 
fight  in  which,  through  thick 
and    thin,    Hou.se    held  the 
Texas   delegation    at  Balti- 
more as  a  rock  of  Gibraltar  for  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  are  as  fantastic  as 
much  that  is  told  about  Hou.se — as  the 
stories  of  his  many  palatial  homes,  stories 
which  fly  into  the  face  of  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  only  one  home  in  Austin, 
Tex.;  as  the  highly-colored  pictures  of  his 
wealth  and  the  secrecy  of  his  movements 
and  the  mystery  of  his  methods.  During 
the  Baltimore  convention,  as  best  he  can 
remember,  he  was  in  Europe. 

"Did  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  out- 
come?" I  asked. 

"I  thought  Wilson  would  be  nominated," 
he  said.  "The  first  time  that  I  ever  saw 
the  President  was  after  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  he  was  the  man  for  the 
place.  I  spend  a  part  of  my  year  in  New- 
York;  he  knew  that  I  had  been  working 
for  his  nomination,  and  one  cold  day  in 
1911  when  I  was  there  he  came  over  to 
my  hotel." 

There  he  paused. 

"You  asked  me  how  long  the  President 
and  I  had  known  each  other.  The  Presi- 
dent says  that  we  must  have  known  each 
other  always." 

It  is  good  to  hear  a  man  say  that  when 
he  can  show  in  his  face  how  glad  he  is, 
when  in  his  voice  there  is  so  much  loyalty; 
it  is  well  that  a  citizen  helper  of  the 
President  may  feel  deeply  the  sentiment 
of  human  sympathy  as  well  as  think 
clearly  about  national  finance  or  about  a 
currency  bill. 

That  is  House.  Not  often  does  senti- 
ment rise  to  his  surface;  but  when  he  is 
with  his  family — his  wife  and  his  only 
children,  two  married  daughters — or  when 
on 'his  summer  visit  at  Manchester,  Mass., 
—  he  tiptoes  past  the  piazza  siesta  of  a 

•grandchild;  or  when  he  speaks  affection- 
ately of  the  President:  then  come  glimpses 
of  the  Colonel's  heart.    His  head  has  not 
reasoned  it  away. 

He  has  a  fear  that  Wilson  may  be  misunderstood. 
He  said:  "I  have  heard  persons  call  the  President  a 
stubborn  man.  The  President  is  not  a  stubborn  man : 
he  cannot  practice  a  change  of  decisions,  and  that 
will  be  understood  by  sensible  minds.  His  method 
is  not  to  wait  to  receive  information,  but  to  use 
methodical  ways  of  reaching  out  for  information, 
and  when  he  has  obtained  from  the  various  sources 
the  believable  facts  he  decides.  If,  thereafter,  strag- 
glers come  to  him  bringing  no  new  facts  but  im- 
portuning him,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  remains 
firm,  is  it?  Sometimes  when  he  asks  my  opinion  on 
a  list  of  problems  with  which  he  has  been  engaged 
he  makes  no  comments  on  my  suggestions.  This 
means  that  his  decision  has  not  been  changed.  At 
other  times  he  desires  further  discussion  and  that 
means  to  him  the  subject  is  still  flexible." 

The  suggestion  that  decision  must  be  made  more 
systematically  and  more  firmly  by  a  President  in 
these  days  than  before  the  Executive  Office  had 
grown  larger  than  an  administrative  function  and 
had  become  an  active,  responsive  representative  office 
of  the  people,  and  with  the  duty  of  sticking  close  to 
the  people,  caused  Colonel  House  to  assent  eagerly. 

"Roosevelt  made  a  new,  a  bigger,  a  harder  job 
of  the  presidency." 

To  this  House  agreed  as  eagerly.  The  mention  of 
Roosevelt's  name  struck  fire.  "I  think  there  are 
many  things  we  hold  in  common,"  he  said  of  Roose- 
velt and  of  himself,  and  he  said  it  with  earnestness. 
"He  reminded  us  that  ambition  is  larger  than  money 
success.  He  taught  us  other  things  which  made 
national  life  of  greater  proportions." 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  this  "man 
of  mystery"  believes  that  Wilson  too  is  making 
national  life  of  greater  size  with  longer  range  of 
vision.  He  believes  more  than  that:  He  believes 
that  the  President  is  not  only  an  awakener  of  fine 
impulses,  but  that  to  the  leadership  of  these  impulses 
into  action  he  brings  the  best  traits  of  the  scholar. 
If  Roosevelt  is  the  commander  of  a  battery  of  right 
instincts,  storming  obstacles  in  the  path  of  our  going 
forward,  Wilson  is  the  careful  captain  with  a  plan 
of  the  field  of  action  and  estimate  of  the  rate  of  ad- 
vance. If  Roosevelt  moves  with  spirit,  Wilson  moves 
with  care.  But,  none  the  less,  Wilson  moves.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  House. 

The  two  men — the  President  and  House — some- 
times never  see  each  other  for  weeks  on  end.  For 
instance,  when  the  man  from  Texas  came  back  from 
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his  trip  abroad  this  spring,  he  went  to  Roslyn,  Long 
Island,  where  one  of  his  sons-in-law  has  a  summer 
residence.  There  on  the  way  to  Cornish  the  President 
stopped  to  talk  with  him.  Incidentally  this  fact 
caused  some  comment.  Why  did  the  President  go  to 
House?  Why  did  House  not  go  to  the  President?  To 
which  the  answer  is  simple — House,  perhaps  because 
of  an  injury  from  an  old  heat  stroke,  cannot  move 
about  in  the  summer  season  without  suffering  some 
degree  of  exhaustion  and  some  impairment  of 
efficiency;  he  is  a  helpful  man  for  the  President; 
the  President  does  not  wish  him  to  suffer  or  to  have 
his  efficiency  endangered.  Therefore  the  President 
stops  at  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  to  talk  with  House.  The 
"mystery"  is  explained.  And  from  the  day  the  Presi- 
dent left  Roslyn  until  the  middle  of  August  the  two 
men  had  not  set  eyes  upon  each  other. 

They  are  in  frequent  touch  with  each  other.  This 
fact  House  does  not  wish  to  conceal,  but  he  says 
he  has  a  loathing  for  the  common  deductions  which 
are  drawn  from  it. 

No  one  can  wonder  at  this.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  the  false  impression  go  forth  that  a  private 
citizen  has  opinions  to  which  a  friend  in  high  office 
gives  undue  weight. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  a  friendship,  and  a 
capacity  to  help  occasionally  with  advice,  perverted 
to  color  a  drama  of  a  political  boss,  even  a  high-class 
political  boss  of  national  scope — the  type  which  dis- 
appeared when  Roosevelt  went  into  office — behind 
the  President,  especially  when  one  is  forced  to  play 
the  title  part  of  the  unauthorized  version. 


It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  considered  a  "man  of 
mystery,"  particularly  in  a  case  when  one  believes 
mystery  an  undesirable  rather  than  a  desirable  piece 
of  luggage. 

Therefore  Colonel  House  dislikes,  as  any  man 
would,  some  of  the  deductions  which  have  been  drawn 
from  his  friendly  personal  relationship  with  the 
President  and  his  willingness  to  serve  the  Adminis- 
tration in  such  way  as  he  best  may.  His  friendship 
with  the  President  he  regards  as  a  private  matter; 
his  willingness  to  serve  he  regards  as  a  duty.  Both 
added  together  do  not  make  a  political  boss,  or  "a 
man  of  mystery"  or  the  doorkeeper  of  any  back 
stairs  at  which  certain  types  of  financiers  and 
frivolers  probably  will  continue  to  seek  an  entry  as 
long  as  government  offices  are  in  existence. 

If,  in  fact,  there  is  any  mystery  about  this  man 
of  spare  figure  and  clear,  calm,  steady,  patient  eyes, 
it  is  this — 

He  impresses  one  who  converses  with  him  as  a 
man  who  after  all  has  no  source  of  large  power  in 
his  appearance.  One  may  learn  from  his  own  lips 
that  he  dislikes  gatherings,  that  he  does  not  attend 
conventions,  that  he  is  uncomfortable  in  large  con- 
ferences, and  that  he  finds  that  no  inspiration  to 
express  himself  comes  from  "a  sea  of  faces."  As 
men  go,  House  is  still  known  by  sight  to  only  a  few 
persons  in  the  country. 

What,  then,  is  his  power? 

Why  have  Democratic  leaders,  wearing  the  old- 
fashioned  suitings,  wondered  at  this  power?  And 
is  this  power  really  a  mystery? 


Probably  not.  Probably  the  truth  is  a  simple  truth. 
It  comes  along  as  one  talks  to  the  man.    It  is  this: 

House  keeps  in  touch  with  both  ends  of  politics  

call  it  practical  politics  if  you  will ;  he  opens  his  ears 
for  the  sound  of  people  and  he  opens  his  eyes  for 
the  sight  of  the  future.  Those  are  the  two  elements 
of  practical  politics — the  practical  politics  we  want 
to  put  in  practice. 

Few  men  ever  combine  those  elements.  Many  men 
listen  to  the  people.  Some  men,  equipped  by  study,  see 
clearly  the  need  of  certain  policies.  Whether  one 
agrees  with  House  or  not,  he  does  both;  the  fact  of 
his  listening  and  his  looking  is  there.  And  this  lifts 
him  to  a  plane  above  the  level  of  most  political 
leaders. 

The  President  says  that  House  "can  hold  things 
off  at  arm's  length,  consider  them,  and  discuss  them 
without  becoming  tangled  in  them";  no  man  can  talk 
with  this  gentleman  from  Texas  without  agreeing  to 
that.  And  it  is  contagious.  One  feels  oneself  begin  to 
see  clearly,  think  accurately,  express  calmly.  It  is  a 
benevolent  disease.  It  is  an  infection.  Man  to  man 
or  in  a  small  group,  this  is  the  power  of  House. 

It  is  a  large  power  because  men  go  away  from 
House  feeling  that  they  have  been  in  clean,  high 
places  where  the  air  is  crystal  and  the  humidity  is 
low.  Whether  they  agree  with  him  or  not,  this  is 
true;  but  if  men  agree  with  him  they  become  trans- 
mitters of  him. 

Hampered  in  his  oivn  activity  and  having  learned 
this  other  field  for  self-expression,  House  acts  through 
the  agency  of  other  men.      (Continued  on  page  24) 


AGLE  MYSTE 


THAT  night  when  I  [Jack  Reddy] 
left  Molly  there  was  only  one 
thought  in  my  mind — to  reach  Carol 
and  help  her  get  away.  If  the  figure 
of  Barker  had  not  stood  between  us, 
I  would  have  then  and  there  implored 
her  to  marry  me  and  give  me  the 
right  to  fight  for  her.  But  I  knew 
that  was  hopeless.  As  things  stood,  all  I  could  do 
was  to  tell  her  the  situation  and  give  her  a  chance 
to  escape. 

I  suppose  it's  a  pretty  damaging  confession,  but 
the  office,  my  duty  to  my  work  and  my  associates 
there,  cut  no  ice  at  all.  Heretofore  I'd  rather  patted 
myself  on  the  back  as  a  man  who  stood  by  his  obli- 
gations. That  night  only  one  obligation  existed  for 
me — to  protect  from  disgrace  the  woman  I  loved. 

I  knew  the  trains  to  Azalea — it  was  on  the  road  to 
Firehill — and,  though  one  left  at  midnight,  the  last 
train  on  the  branch  line  to  the  Azalea  Woods  Estates 
had  long  gone.  The  shortest  and  quickest  way  for 
me  to  get  there  was  to  take  out  my  own  car.  This 
would  also  insure  the  necessary  secrecy.  I  could 
bring  her  back  with  me  and  let  her  slip  away  in  the 
crowds  at  one  of  the  big  stations. 

It  was  a  wild,  windy  night,  a  waning  moon  showing 
between  long  streamers  of  clouds.  By  the  time  I 
struck  the  New  Jersey  shore — after  maddening  de- 
lays in  the  garage  and  at  the  ferry  it  was  getting 
toward  one,  and  the  clouds  had  spread  black  over 
the  sky.  It  was  a  fiendish  ride  for  a  man  on  fire, 
as  I  was.  For  miles  the  road  looped  through  a  coun- 
try as  dark  as  a  pocket,  broken  with  ice-skimmed 
pools  and  deep-driven  ruts.  In  the  daylight  I  could 
have  made  the  whole  distance  inside  an  hour,  but  it 
was  after  two  when  I  came  to  the  branch-line  junc- 
tion and  turned  up  the  long,  winding  road  that  led 
over  the  hills  to  the  Azalea  Woods  Estates. 

As  I  sighted  the  little  red-roofed  station  and  the 
houses  dotted  over  the  tract,  the  moon  came  out 
and  I  slowed  up,  having  no  idea  where  the  cottage 
was  or  what  it  looked  like.  The  place  was  quiet  as 
the  grave,  the  light  sleeping  on  the  pale  walls  of 
the  stucco  villas  backed  by  the  wooded  darkness  of 
the  hills. 

I  was  preparing  to  get  out  and  rouse  one  of  the 
slumbering  inhabitants  when  I  heard  the  voices  of 
women.  They  were  coming  down  a  side  road,  and 
looking  up  it  I  saw  three  figures  moving  toward  me, 
their  shadows  slanting  black  in  front  of  them.  At 
the  gate  of  a  large,  white-walled  house  two  of  them 
turned  in,  their  good  nights  clear  on  the  frosty  air, 
and  the  third  advanced  in  my  direction.  I  could 
see  her  skirts,  light-colored  below  her  long,  dark 
coat,  and  her  head  tied  up  in  some  sort  of  a  scarf. 
By  their  clothes  and  voices  I  judged  them  to  be  serv- 
ant girls  coming  back  from  a  party. 

As  she  approached  I  hailed  her  with  a  careful 
question:  "I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  think  I'm  lost. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  I  am?" 

"I  can,"  she  said,  drawing  up  by  the  car.  "You're 
in  the  Azalea  Woods  Estates." 

"Oh,  I  a?n  a  bit  out  of  my  way.  The  Azalea  Woods 
Estates — "  I  surveyed  the  scattered  houses  and  wide- 
cut  avenues.  "I've  heard  of  them,  but  never  seen 
them  before.    Doesn't  a  Mrs.  Whitehall  live  here?" 


EY  GERALDINE 
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Chapter  Eight — Barker's  Strange  Career 


The  girl  smiled.  She  had  a  pleasant,  good-natured 
face.  "She  surely  does,  in  the  Regans'  cottage  over 
beyond  the  crest  there.  I'm  living  with  her,  doing 
the  heavy  work,  until  she  gets  gettled.  I  belong  on  the 
big  farm,  but  as  she  was  lonesome  and  had  no  girl 
I  said  I'd  come  over  and  stay  till  her  daughter 
joined  her." 

I  smothered  a  start — could  Molly  have  made  a 
mistake? 

"Her  daughter,  eh?  Isn't  her  daughter  with 
her  now?" 

"No,  sir.  She's  coming  to-morrow  afternoon;  then 
I'm  going  home.  We'll  have  the  cottage  all  ready 
for  her.  She's  not  expected  till  the  2.40  from  town. 
Do  you  know  the  ladies?" 

I  bent  over  the  wheel,  afraid  even  by  that  pale 
light  my  face  might  show  too  much.  Molly  had 
made  a  mistake,  sent  me  out  here  on  a  fruitless 
quest,  wasted  three  or  four  precious  hours!  I  could 
have  wrung  her  neck.  I  heard  my  voice  veiled  and 
husky  as  I  answered: 

"Only  by  hearsay.  I  knew  Miss  Whitehall  was  the 
head  of  the  enterprise,  that's  all.  Er — er — it's  Azalea 


Fear  was  in  her  wildly  questioning  eyes 


I'm  aiming  for.  How  do  I  get  there?" 
She  laughed. 

"Well,  you  are  out  of  your  way. 
You'll  have  to  go  back  to  the  junc- 
tion on  the  main  line.  Then  follow 
the  road  straight  ahead  and  you'll 
strike  Azalea — about  twenty  miles 
farther  on." 

That  ride  back — shall  I  ever  forget  it!    It  was  as 
if  an  evil  genius  was  halting  me  by  every  means 
malevolence  could  devise.    Before  I  reached  the  high- 
way the  moon  disappeared  and  the  darkness  settled 
down  like  a  blanket.     And   finally — in   a  barren 
stretch  without  a  light  or  a  house  in  sight  a  tire 
blew  out!    I  won't  write  about  it — what's  the  use?  , 
It's  enough  to  say  it  was  nearly  six  and  the  east 
pale  with  the  new  day  when  I  rushed  into  Jersey 
City.    I  was  desperate  then  and,  police  or  no  police,  ' 
flashed  like  a  gray  streak  through  the  town  to  the  ' 
ferry.    On  the  boat  I  had  time  to  think.    I  decided  to 
phone  her,  tell  her  I  was  coming,  and  to  be  dressed  ' 
and  ready.    I  could  still  get  her  off  three  or  four 
hours  ahead  of  them.    I  stopped  at  the  first  drug  ' 
store  and  called  her  up.    The  wait  seemed  endless,  / 
then  a  drawling,  nasal  voice  said:  "I  can't  raise  the  j 
number.     Lenox  1360  don't  answer."     I  got  back  '<■ 
in  the  car  with  my  teeth  set — sleeping  so  sound  on  i 
this  morning  of  all  mornings!    Poor,  unsuspecting' 
Carol !  • 

The  day  was  bright,  the  slanting  sun  rays  touch- 
ing roofs  and  chimneys,  when  I  ran  up  along  the 
curb  at  her  door.  An  old  man  in  a  dirty  jumper, 
who  was  sweeping  the  sidewalk,  stopped  as  he  saw 
me  leap  out  and  run  up  the  steps.  "The  outer  door 
was  shut,  and  as  I  turned  I  almost  ran  into  him, 
standing  at  my  heels  with  his  broom  in  his  hand. 
He  said  he  was  the  janitor,  took  a  bunch  of  keys 
from  his  pocket  and  unlocked  the  door,  fastening  the 
two  leaves  back  as  I  pressed  her  bell. 

rPHERE  was  no  answering  click  of  the  latch  and  I 
-L  tried  the  inner  door — fast,  and  all  my  shaking 
failed  to  budge  it. 

"Isn't  Miss  Whitehall  here?"  I  said,  turning  on 
the  man  who  was  vvatching  me  interestedly. 

"Sure,"  he  answered;  "anyways  she  was  last  night. 
She  talked  to  me  down  the  dumbwaiter  at  seven  and 
told  me  she  wasn't  going  till  this  afternoon." 

"Open  the  door,"  I  ordered,  speaking  as  quietly  as 
I  could.  "She's  probably  asleep — I've  an  important 
message  for  her,  and  I  want  to  give  it  now  before  I 
go  downtown." 

He  did  as  I  told  him  and  I  ran  up  the  stairs  and 
pressed  the  electric  button  at  her  door.  As  I  waited 
I  heard  the  janitor's  slow  steps  pounding  up  behind 
me,  but  from  the  closed  apartment  there  was  not 
a  sound. 

"She  ain't  there,  I  guess,"  he  said  as  he  gained  thi 
landing.    "She  must  have  gone  last  night." 

I  turned  on  him :  "Have  you  a  key  for  this  apart- 
ment?" 

"I've  a  key  for  every  apartment,"  he  answered, 
holding  out  the  bunch  in  his  hand. 

"Then  open  the  door.  If  she's  not  here,  I've  got 
to  know  it." 

He  inserted  a  key  in  the  lock  and  in  a  minute  we 
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As  she  approached  I  hailed  her  with  a  careful  question:  "I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  think  I'm  lost.    Can  you  tell  me  wl^ere  I  am? 


were  inside.  The  morning  light  flittered  in  through 
drawn  blinds,  showing  a  deserted  place,  left  in  the 
chaos  of  a  hasty  departure.  Everything  was  in  dis- 
order, trunks  open,  furniture  stacked  and  covered. 
The  curtains  to  the  front  bedroom  that  I'd  always 
seen  closed  were,  pulled  back,  revealing  the  evi- 
dences of  a  hurried  packing,  clothes  on  the  bed, 
bureau  drawers  half  out,  a  purple  silk  thing  lying 
in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 

She  was  gone,  gone  in  wild  haste,  gone  like  one 
who  leaves  on  a  summons  as  imperative  as  the  call 
of  death— or  love ! 

"She's  evidently  gone  to  her  mother  or  some 
friend  for  the  night,"  I  said  carelessly.  "She'll  be 
back  again  to  finish  it  up." 

I  was  in  my  own  apartment  before  Joanna  and 
David  were  up,  ready  to  be  called  to  breakfast, 
from  what  they,  in  their  fond  old  hearts,  thought  was 
a  good  night's  rest.  Sitting  on  the  side  of  my  bed, 
with  my  head  in  my  hands,  I  struggled  for  the  cool- 
ness that  day  would  need.  Of  course  she'd  gone  to 
Barker — nothing  else  explained  it.  I  tried  to  dull 
my  pain  with  the  thought  that  she  was  safe,  kept 
whispering  it  over  and  over,  and  through  it  and 
under  it  like  the  unspoken  anguish  of  a  nightmare 
went  the  other:  "She's  with  him,  flown  to  him,  in 
his  arms." 

There  was  fury  in  me  against  every  man  in  the 
Whitney  office,  but  I  could  no  more  have  kept  away 
from  it  than  I  could  have  from  her  if  she'd  been 
near  me.  At  nine  o'clock  I  was  there  and  found  the 
chief,  George,  and  O'Malley  already  assembled.  The 
air  was  charged  with  excitement,  the  long,  slow 
work  had  reached  its  climax,  the  bloodhounds  were 
in  sight  of  the  quarry. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  I  arrived  they  sent  a  phone 
-^message  to  her.    I  sat  back  near  the  window,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  member 
of  the  quartet.    When  the  reply  came  that  the  num- 
ber didn't  answer  they  concluded  she  was  out,  ar- 
ranging for  her  departure  that  afternoon.  The 
second  message  went  at  9.30,  and  on  the  receipt  of 
the  same  answer  a  slight,  premonitory  uneasiness 
wa.s  visible.    A  third  call  was  sent  a  few  minutes 
before  ten,  and  this  time  Central  volunteered  the  in- 
formation that  "Lenox  1.360  wasn't  answering  at  all 
that  morning." 
.      The  chief  and  O'Malley  kept  their  pose  of  an  un- 
I  ruffled  confidence,  but  George  couldn't  fake  it — he 
■  was  wild-eyed  with  alarm.    After  a  few  minutes' 
consultation  O'Malley  was  sent  off"  to  find  out  what 
,  wa-s  up,  leaving  the  chief  musing  in  his  big  chair 
'  and  George  .swinging  like  a  pendulum  from  room  to 
.  room.    I  had  to  listen  to  him — he  only  got  grunts 
I  from  his  father — and  it  took  pretty  nearly  all  the 
!  control  I  had  to  answer  the  stream  of  questions  and 
'  wrmises  he  deluged  me  with. 

When  O'Malley  came  back  with  the  news  that  the 
bird  had  flown,  the  fall  of  the  triumph  of  Whitney  & 
Whitney  was  dire  and  dark  as  the  fall  of  Lucifer. 


The  announcement  was  met  by  dead  silence,  then 
George  burst  out,  sentences  of  sputtering  fury :  heads 
would  drop  in  the  basket  after  this.  Even  the  chief 
was  shaken  out  of  his  stolidity,  rising  from  his  chair, 
a  terrible,  old  figure,  fierce  and  bristling  like  an 
angry  lion.  I  don't  think  in  the  history  of  the  firm 
they'd  ever  had  a  worse  jar,  a  more  complete  col- 
lapse in  the  moment  of  victory. 

But  O'Malley  and  the  old  man  were  too  tried  and 
seasoned  timber  to  let  their  rage  stand  in  the  way. 
The  detective  had  hardly  finished  before  they  were 
up  at  the  table  getting  at  their  next  move.  All 
were  agreed  that  she  had  had  another  communication 
from  Barker  and  gone  to  him.  They  saw  it  as  I  had 
— as  anyone  who  knew  the  circumstances  would.  The 
first  message  had  been  by  phone,  the  second  might 
have  been,  or  there  was  the  shade  of  a  possibility 
that  she  might  have  phoned  back.  If  she  had,  there 
would  be  a  record,  easily  traced.  The  power  of  the 
Whitney  office  stretched  far  and  through  devious 
channels.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  machinery  was 
started  to  have  the  records  of  all  out-of-town  mes- 
sages sent  from  Lenox  1360  within  the  last  week 
turned  into  Whitney  &  Whitney. 

The  next  move  was  suggested  by  the  chief — to 
find  Mrs.  Whitehall  and  bring  her  to  the  oflfice.  In 
default  of  the  daughter  they  would  try  the  mother. 
All  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  older  woman  was 
ignorant  of  the  murder,  but  it  was  possible  that  she 
might  know  something  of  her  daughter's  movements. 
And  even  if  she  didn't  that  attack  by  surprise  which 
was  to  have  broken  down  Carol  Whitehall  might, 
tried  in  a  lesser  degree,  draw  forth  some  illuminating 
facts  from  her  mother. 

It  was  nearly  midday  when  George  and  O'Malley 
set  out  in  a  high-powered  motor  for  the  Azalea 
Woods  Estates. 

I  don*t  know  what  time  it  was,  but  the  sun  had 
swung  round  to  the  window  when  I  heard  steps  in 
the  passage  and  a  woman's  voice,  high  and  quaver- 
ing. I  leaped  up  and  entered  the  chief's  office  by 
one  door  as  Mrs.  Whitehall,  George,  and  O'Malley 
came  in  by  the  other. 

She  looked  pale  and  shriveled.  I  didn't  then  know 
what  they'd  said  to  her,  whether  they'd  already  tried 
their  damnable  third  degree.  But  they  hadn't;  all 
they  had  done  was  to  tell  her  her  daughter  had  been 
wanted  at  the  Whitney  office  and  couldn't  be  found. 
That  scared  her,  she'd  come  with  them  at  once,  only 
insisting  that  they  stop  at  the  flat  and  let  her  see  that 
Carol  was  not  there.  This  thoy  did,  admitting  after- 
ward that  her  surprise  and  alarm  struck  them  as 
absolutely  genuine. 

These  emotions  were  plain  on  her  face;  any  fool 
could  see  she  was  racked  with  fear  and  anxiety.  Fear 
was  stamped  on  her  features,  it  was  in  her  wildly 
questioning  eyes.  *  "Mr.  Whitney,"  she  said,  without 
preamble  or  greeting,  "what  does  this  mean?  Where 
is  my  daughter?" 

The  old  man  was  as  courteous  as  ever,  but  under 
the  studied  urbanity  of  his  manner  I  could  feel  the 


knife-edged  sharpness  that  only  cut  through  when 
his  blood  was  up. 

"That  is  what  we  want  to  know  from  you,  Mrs. 
Whitehall.  We  needed  some  information  from  your 
daughter  this  morning  and  we  find  that  she  has — I 
think  I  may  say  fled.  Where  to,  surely  you,  her 
mother,  must  know." 

"No,"  she  cried,  her  hollow  eyes  riveted  on  his. 
"No.  She  was  coming  to  me  this  afternoon;  every- 
thing was  arranged,  ready  and  waiting.  And  now 
she's  gone,  and  you,  you  men  here,  want  to  find  her. 
What  is  it?  There's  something  strange,  something  I 
don't  know."  Her  glance  moved  over  the  watching 
faces.  They  were  ominously  unresponsive.  Where 
she  looked  for  hope  or  help  she  saw  nothing  but  a 
veiled  menace,  every  moment  growing  clearer. 

"What  is  it?"  she  cried,  her  voice  rising  to  a 
higher  note,  shrill  and  shaking.  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter? Tell  me.  You  know — you  know  something 
you're  hiding  from  me?" 

"We  think  that  of  you,  Mrs.  Whitehall,"  said  the 
chief,  ponderous  and  lowering,  "and  we  want  to 
hear  it.  The  time  has  come  for  frankness.  Hold 
nothing  back,  for,  as  you  say,  we  know." 

The  woman  gave  a  gasp  and  took  a  step  nearer 
to  him.  "Then  for  God's  sake  tell  me.  Where  has 
she  gone?" 

His  answer  came  like  the  spring  of  an  animal  on 
its  prey.    "To  join  her  lover,  Johnston  Barker." 

If  he  expected  to  have  it  strike  with  an  impact,  he 
was  not  disappointed.  She  fell  back  as  if  threatened 
by  a  blow,  and  for  a  second  stood  transfixed,  aghast, 
her  lower  jaw  dropped,  staring  at  him.  Amazement 
isn't  the  word  for  the  look  on  her  face:  it  was 
stupefaction,  a  paralysis  of  astonishment.  The  shock 
was  so  violent  it  swept  away  all  anxiety  for  her 
daughter,  but  it  also  snapped  the  last  frail  remnant 
of  her  nerve.  From  her  pale  lips  her  voice  broke 
in  a  wild,  hysterical  cry: 

"Her  lover!    He  was  her  father!" 

IN  THE  moment  of  nilence  which  followed  that 
sentence  you  could  hear  the  fire  snap  and  the  tick 
of  the  clock  on  the  mantel.  I  saw  the  men's  faces 
held  in  expressions  of  amazement  so  intense  they 
looked  like  caricatures.  I  saw  Mrs.  Whitehall  try 
to  say  something,  then  with  a  rustle  and  a  broken 
cry  crumple  up  in  a  chair,  her  face  hidden,  stutter- 
ing, choked  sounds  coming  from  behind  her  hands. 

That  broke  the  tensio  i.  Like  a  piece  of  machinery 
momentarily  out  of  gear,  ihe  group  adj  usted  themselves 
and  snapped  back  into  action.  All  but  me — I  stood  as 
I  had  been  standing  when  Mrs.  Whitehall  spoke  those 
words.  My  outward  vision  saw  their  moving  figures, 
their  backs  as  they  crowded  round  her,  a  hand  that 
held  a  glass  to  her  lips,  her  face  bent  toward  the 
glass,  ashen  and  haggard.  I  made  a  stride  forward, 
to  get  closer,  to  hear  them,  for  they  were  round  the 
table  again,  waiting  on  the  words  of  Mrs.  Whitehall. 
The  first  sentence  that  struck  my  ear  aptly  matched 
her  pitiful  ap-  {Continued  on  page  26) 


Memento 

NARROWLY  PARTISAN  CRITICS  of  the  President  were  once 
more  rebuked,  not  by  the  President  but  by  the  facts  in  the  case, 
when  Germany,  acting  through  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff, 
backed  down  in  the  Arabic  case  last  month.  In  what  amounts  to 
a  repudiation  of  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic,  the  German  Ambassador 
accepts  the  principle  of  compensation  for  American  lives  lost  on 
the  Arabic.  So  far  so  good — and  it  is  a  more  than  notable  diplo- 
matic victory  for  Mr.  Lansing  and  Mr.  Wilson.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  Arabic  is  only  one  of  several  cases  pending  be- 
tween this  Government  and  Germany.  The  following  dates  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of: 

February  lO,  1915,  when  Ambassador  GERARD  was  instructed  from  Wash- 
ington to  inform  the  German  Government  that  we  could  not  assent  to  the  Ger- 
man declaration  of  a  war  zone  about  the  British  Isles  and  to  warn  the  German 
Government  that  a  "critical  situation"  would  arise  if  Germany  destroyed  an 
American  merchant  vessel  or  caused  the  death  of  American  citizens. 

May  7,  1915,  when  the  Lusitania  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  without  warn- 
ing by  German  submarines  off  Old  Head,  Kinsale,  Ireland,  and  1,153  lives 
were  lost,  among  them  115  Americans. 

May  10,  1915,  when  the  German  Foreign  Office,  through  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  expressed  "deepe.st  sympathy"  with  the  United 
States  because  of  the  loss  of  American  citizens,  and  when  the  verdict  of  the 
Irish  coroner's  jury  at  Kinsale  on  the  Lusitania  disaster  charged  the  German 
Emperor  and  high  German  officials  with  murder. 

May  13,  1915,  when  President  Wilson,  acting  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment, called  on  Germany  "to  make  reparation  .so  far  as  reparation  is  possible 
for  injuries  without  measure,"  and  informed  the  German  Government  that 
the  United  States  would  not  omit  any  word  or  act  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  its  sacred  duty  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  its  citizens. 

If  individuals  in  Germany  or  elsewhere  think  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  forgotten  this  sequence  of  events,  it  is  high 
time  that  the  misconception  were  corrected.  Now  that  the  Arabic 
case  seems  to  have  been  settled,  what  about  the  Lusitania? 

How  Hyphenates  Are  Made 

THE  UNITED  STATES  is  getting  aware  of  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  those  of  other  lands  who  are  among  us  but  not  of  us. 
President  Wilson  has  made  some  strong  speeches  on  the  subject, 
patriotic  associations  are  being  formed,  and  pains  are  taken  to  make 
the  naturalization  formalities  more  sincere.  These  things  are  all 
good,  but  the  test  of  daily  contact  is  still  crucial.  What  sort  of 
a  deal  does  the  newcomer  get  here  ?  The  fake  officials  on  the  dock, 
extortionate  cab  drivers,  cheating  money  lenders,  fraudulent  em- 
ployment agencies,  and  deadfall  boarding  houses  are  the  least  of 
the  evil.  Our  two  miserable  failures  in  dealing  with  the  immigrant 
are  those  of  industry  and  those  of  law.  Lawrence,  Paterson,  Lud- 
low, Little  Falls,  among  many  others,  spring  to  mind  as  typical  of 
the  industrial  centers  where  the  newcomer  is  overworked,  under- 
paid, tyrannously  treated,  and  then  blamed  for  lowering  American 
standards  of  living.  The  American  standard  of  living  is  what  these 
people  get.  Our  business  men  have  set  it  for  them.  We  have  com- 
mented repeatedly  on  the  mean  and  stupid  discriminations  made 
against  aliens  by  the  statutes  of  many  -States.  In  law  matters 
the  immigrant  encounters,  first,  a  police  officer  who  does  not  under- 
stand or  sympathize  with  him,  and,  second,  a  police  magistrate  put 
in  for  political  reasons.  In  New  York  City  recently  five  garment 
workers — AuspiTZ,  Sigman,  Singer,  Stupnicker,  and  Weidinger — 
were  accused  of  murder,  failed,  finally  tried,  and  acquitted.  The 
case  against  them  was  little  better  than  a  frame-up.  Leading 
New  York  papers,  such  as  the  "Times,"  "Tribune,"  and  "World," 
commented  at  length  on  the  kissing  in  court  when  the  verdict  was 
announced.  They  had  no  word  of  the  fearful  injustice  which  had 
imperiled  the  lives  of  the  innocent.  Is  this  sort  of  cruel  stupidity 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  hyphenate  problem?  It  is  high  time 
that  we  began  to  see  that  the  immigrant  is  neither  a  joke  nor  a 
nuisance,  but  a  human  being. 

Merry- Go- Round  Logic 

CIRCULAR  REASONING  is  seen  at  its  best  in  a  letter  recently 
addressed  by  Count  Apponyi,  an  able  Hungarian  politician, 
to  a  member  of  the  "World  Peace  Foundation."  In  Germany  these 
days  they  are,  we  believe,  laying  the  blame  of  the  great  war  on 
England ;  in  Hungary  it  is  all  Russia's  fault : 

What  I  should  like  to  do  is  to  lead  my  American  friends  back  to  those  fun- 
damental facts,  to  make  them  understand  what  that  power  of  darkness  called 
Russia  (in  her  present  state  of  Czar  rule)  means  and  how  lust  of  conquest  and 
of  expansion  has  characterized  her  policy  siivce  the  beginnings  of  her  greatness. 


We,  Austria-Hungary,  are  on  the  outposts  of  the  war,  facing  that  constant 
menace  of  the  barbarous  East.  .  .  .  We  did  our  best  to  keep  the  danger  off 
by  peaceful  means,  but  it  had  to  be  averted  anyhow — not  for  our  sake  only, 
but  in  the  interest  of  every  cjreat  principle  sacred  to  enlightened,  progressive, 
liberal-minded  humanity. 

What  diverts  us  in  Count  Apponyi's  letter  is  the  fact  that  he  neg- 
lects all  the  German  fables  about  the  war  being  the  invention  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  poor  Belgians,  and  lays  all  the  blame 
on  Russia  and  her  Slavic  allies;  and  that  he  praises  the  Austro- 
German  war  as  a  defense  of  "every  great  principle  sacred  to  en- 
lightened, progressive,  liberal-minded  humanity."  In  defense  of 
these  "great  principles"  have  been  committed  Germany's  violation 
of  her  treaty  anent  Belgium;  her  blood-red  crimes  against  the 
populations  of  Belgium  and  northern  France;  her  Zeppelin  cam- 
paigns of  futile  baby  killing;  her  submarine  massacres  of  hun- 
dreds of  noncombatants  (including  a  hundred  and  something 
Americans)  ;  her  poisoning  of  wells  in  South  Africa;  her  con- 
nivance at  wholesale  Turkish  massacres  in  Armenia;  her  assist- 
ance of  Austria  in  the  obliteration  of  Serbia — to  say  nothing  of 
such  crimes  as  may  be  peculiarly  Austria's  own,  and  those  Austrian 
defenses  of  "sacred  principles"  typified  by  the  Dumba  campaigns 
for  buying  up  our  foreign  press  and  tying  up  our  manufactures 
through  strikes,  riots,  and  sabotage.  It  is  by  exceedingly  devious 
means  that  the  Teuton  allies  are  defending  ("not  for  our  sake  only") 
the  "principles  sacred  to  enlightened  humanity."  Has  it  occurred 
to  the  Hungarians  by  this  time,  perhaps,  that  principles  so  defended 
cease  to  have  a  very  healthy  existence? 

Suggestions  for  a  World  Peace 

COUNT  APPONYI,  by  the  way,  regards  Russia  as  the  one  great 
menace.  Hers  is  the  "war  of  aggression  and  conquest,  care- 
fully planned  and  cunningly  prepared."  Well,  by  this  time  it  is 
fairly  evident  that  Russia,  even  bolstered  up  by  support  from  those 
notorious  renegades  among  civilized  nations,  Britain,  France,  and 
It^ly,  is  no  immediate  menace  to  either  Germany  or  Austria.  More 
than  metaphorically,  Russia  is  on  the  run.  Since  the  Austro- 
Germans  went  into  this  war  disinterestedly,  and  have  now  ade- 
quately demonstrated  that  they  were  mistaken  about  Russia  being 
a  military  menace,  why  don't  the  Teutons  propose  a  peace  on  the 
basis  of  (1)  German  retirement  from  foreign  territory  in  the 
west,  including  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  seized  in  1871  after  a  Prus- 
sian "war  of  aggression  and  conquest,  carefully  planned  and  cun- 
ningly prepared"  by  Bismarck;  (2)  German  compensation  of 
Belgium  and  northern  France  for  the  damage  done  to  those  terri- 
tories by  German  troops;  (3)  German  restoration  of  all  "war 
contributions"  levied  upon  the  municipalities  of  Belgium  and  north- 
ern France,  in  contravention  of  the  Hague  Conventions;  and  (4) 
Austro-German  cooperation  with  the  Entente  powers  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  Armenia  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from 
Europe.  Obviously  they  would  justify  this  last  act  on  the  ground 
that  Turkey  is  a  "constant  menace  of  the  barbarous  East."  This 
is  a  reasonable  program,  drawn  up  in  strict  accordance  with 
Count  Apponyi's  "great  principle  sacred  to  enlightened,  progres- 
sive, liberal-minded  humanity."  If  the  proposal  is  a  ludicrous  one 
to  suggest  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  why  is  it  ludicrous? 

The  Girl  Who  Works 

A USEFUL  WOMAN  is  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  for  she  does  good 
instead  of  merely  talking  it.  But  as  an  active  friend  of  girls 
in  our  largest  city  she  sometimes  has  something  to  say  worth  listen- 
ing to — as  in  these  remarks  quoted  by  the  New  York  "Times" : 

There  is  one  expression  that  I  should  like  to  have  abolished,  and  that  is 
"Working  girl."  I  should  like  to  have  that  cut  out  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. What  does  it  mean?  Is  it  a  matter  of  age,  of  salary,  or  of  occupation? 
When  does  one  begin  to  be  a  "working  girl"  and  when  does  one  cease  to  be 
a  "working  girl"? 

True  talk !  That  phrase  has  certainly  been  overworked.  The  well- 
intentioned,  shortsighted  reformer  weeps  mawkish  tears  over  the 
"working  girl."  The  sociologist  fastens  his  second-hand  statistics 
on  her.  The  sex  author  finds  her  a  handy  little  person,  and  adds 
a  loose  young  millionaire,  the  love  chase,  stirs,  and  presto !  there's 
a  best  seller.  The  cynic — on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  can  be 
persuaded  to  take  her  seriously — maintains  that  her  potentialities 
for  evil  are  unlimited.  The  blind  optimist  sees  her  as  the  patient 
incarnation  of  all  human  virtues.  Meanwhile  the  working  girl  her- 
self calmly  surveys  all  this  to-do,  quietly  laughs,  and  goes  on  saw- 
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ng  wood.  She  knows  she  isn't  always  supersubtilized  or  misjudged. 
3.  Henry  understood  her : 

When  you  come  to  the  kind  of  girl  she  was,  you'll  find  a  belt  of  'em  reach- 
ng  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  west  as  far  as  the  courthouse  in  Council  Bluffs, 
owa.    They  earn  their  own  li\ang  in  stores,  restaurants,  factories,  and  offices. 
.  .  They're  chummy  and  honest  and  free  and  tender  and  sassy,  and  they  look 
ife  straight  in  the  eye. 

\fter  all,  the  much-misunderstood  "working  girl"  is  nothing  but 
he  Girl  who  Works.  Soon  or  late  the  world  will  grasp  this  simple 
"act,  and  will  also  realize  that  the  Girl  who  Works  is  a  good  deal  hap- 
pier than  the  Girl  who  Plays.   And  not  a  bit  harder  to  understand. 

Serving  Mankind 

HATS  OFF  to  Lady  Eglantine! 
She  is  neither  a  race  horse  nor 
he  heroine  of  a  best  seller.  No, 
;he's  just  a  humble  WTiite  Leghorn 
len  that  is  hanging  up  a  new  world's 
'ecord.  She  has  laid  299  eggs  in 
546  days.  This  took  place  at  the' 
Delaware  College  Agricultural  Ex- 
perimental Station  at  Newark,  Del. ; 
)ut  the  little  lady  herself  hails  from 
Vlaryland.  With  nineteen  days  still 
0  go,  what  won't  she  have  accom- 
plished in  a  year  of  it!  We  don't  know  any  recent  record  to  equal 
:^dy  Eglantine's  performance,  except  possibly  the  number  of  bases 
FY  Cobb  steals  in  a  season.    And  Ty  get.s  paid  for  that. 

Do  Brahmins  Breathe? 

FN  COMIMENTING  on  the  fresh-air-night-air  problem  we  should 
Lhave  added  that  when  that  east  wind  comes  shrieking  in  from 
he  haunts  of  the  cod,  your  true  Bostonian  gets  ventilation  by  going 
nto  the  next  room  and  cautiously  opening  a  closet  door  or  bureau 
Irawer.  This  practice  must  be  taken  account  of  by  historians  who 
vould  understand  the  Republican  party  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Real  Thing  in  Vers  Libre 

WHY  ALL  THIS  POTHER  of  yours  about,  vers  libre,"  asks  a 
friend  of  ours  from  the  Green  Mountain  State,  "just  as  if 
't  were  something  new?"    And  he  continues: 

And  why  the  to-do  over  Masters  and  "Spoon  River  Antholog'y"?  You  en- 
thusiasts are  throwing  the  whole  field  of  criticism  on  poetry  out  of  perspective 
oy  acting  as  if  he  had  done  something  new  in  letting  rime  and  rhythm  go  by 
the  board.  It's  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  has  been  done  far  more  effectively  than 
Masters  has  done  it.  Leaving  Whitman  out  of  the  case  (though  that's  hard 
to  do),  just  look  at  Henley.  His  group  of  poems,  entitled  "In  Hospital,"  are 
about  as  free  of  fixed  form  as  verse  can  be,  and  infinitely  more  effective  than 
anything  Masters  or  Frost  or  Amy  Lowell  have  ground  out.  Have  any  of 
them  written  anything  to  compare  for  an  instant  with  Henley's  poem  on 
Death,  written  in  IRTfi? 

"A  late  lark  tv/itters  from  the  quiet  skies; 
And  from  the  west. 
Where  the  sun,  his  day's  work  ended. 
Lingers  as  in  content. 
There  falls  on  the  old,  gray  city, 
An  influence  luminous  and  serene, 
A  .shining  peace. 

"The  smoke  ascends 
In  a  rosy-and-golden  haze.    The  spires 
Shine  and  are  changed.    In  the  valley 
Shadows  rise.    The  lark  sings  on.    The  sun. 
Closing  his  benediction. 
Sinks,  and  the  darkening  air 
Thrills  with  a  sense  of  the  triumphing  night — 
Night  with  her  train  of  stars 
And  her  great  gift  of  sleep. 

"So  be  my  passing! 
My  task  accomplished  and  the  long  day  done. 
My  wages  taken,  and  in  my  heart 
Some  late  lark  singing. 
Let  me  be  gathered  to  the  quiet  we.st. 
The  sundown  splendid  and  serene. 
Death." 

I  wi.sh  you  might  print  the  whole  of  this,  to  show  your  readers  what  "free 
'  rse"  can  really  do  when  it  is  unattended  by  Barnum  stunts. 

Our  friend's  remarks  are  to  the  point.  Not  one  of  the  newcomers 
is  up  to  Henley  in  this  business  of  free  verse.  Most  of  them — 
but  here  we  definitely  except  Mr.  MASTERS — have  little  to  say,  and, 
isaying  it  crudely  (not  to  say  rawly),  concentrate  on  their  way  of 
saying  it  more,  even,  than  did  the  oldest-fashioned  bards. 


A  Man  Who  Saw 

NOT  OFTEN  is  fame  so  cruelly  deliberate  about  recognizing 
genius  as  she  was  in  the  case  of  Henri  Fabre.  The  Homer 
of  the  insects,  as  Victor  Hugo  called  him,  was  ninety-two  when 
he  (lied  the  other  day  in  France;  and  for  all  his  life  but  the  last 
decade  he  was  almost  unknown.  "A  little  longer,"  he  told  the  tardy 
hero  worshipers,  "and  your  violins  would  have  come  too  late." 
Fabre  began  investigating  insect  life  when  he  was  five.  He  began 
by  inquiring  how  and  why  the  cricket  chirped.  For  eighty-seven 
years  more  he  kept  at  his  work  with  his  "dear  insects,"  and  near 
the  end  of  a  busy  life  he  summed  it  up  like  this: 

Because  I  have  stirred  a  few  grains  of  sand  on  the  shore,  am  I  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  the  depths  of  the  ocean?  Life  has  unfathomable  secrets.  Human 
knowledge  will  be  erased  from  the  archives  of  the  world  before  we  possess 
the  last  word  that  the  gnat  has  to  say  to  us.  Scientifically,  Nature  is  a  riddle 
without  a  definite  solution  to  satisfy  man's  curiosity.  Hypothesis  follows 
hypothesis;  the  theoi'etical  rubbish  heap  accumulates,  and  truth  ever  eludes  us. 
To  know  how  not  to  know  might  well  be  the  last  word  of  wisdom. 

Fabre  was  at  least  as  fully  poet  as  scientist,  but  his  greatest  poem 
was  an  epic  of  heroic  patience.  In  1912  he  was  still  so  poor  that 
he  faced  starvation — literally,  and  not  just  in  anecdotes.  Then  the 
French  Government  came  to  his  aid  with  a  "pension  for  life" — three 
years  of  life !  A  kindly,  keen-eyed  man,  citizen  of  a  republic  of  poets 
and  scientists  and  heroes ;.  an  unbreakable  spirit.  A  hard-working 
old  school-teacher  whose  self-effacing  devotion  to  the  work  he  laid 
out  for  himself  mirrored  the  life  of  the  France  we  know  to-day. 

The  World  and  You 

A TECHNICAL  PAPER  called  "The  Telephone  Engineer"  rings 
up  this  sound  injunction : 

If  the  world  does  not  recognize  your  talents,  don't  get  discouraged;  get  mad. 
An  angry  man  sometimes  accomplishes  something;  a  discouraged  one  never  does. 

It  is  mighty  good  advice  and  goes  well  with  David  Starr  Jordan's 
aphorism  that  those  who  have  freedom  are  those  who  refuse  to  be 
oppressed.    Otherwise  the  world  will  have  its  way  with  you. 

National  Floodmarks  " 

SOME  of  Collier's  readers  have  expressed  a  wish  to  have  in 
book  form  some  of  the  more  permanent  of  Collier's  fairly 
recent  editorials.  Such  a  book  has  now  been  made,  out  of  the 
editorials  by  the  present  staff,  and  has  been  published  by  the 
George  H.  Doran  Company  of  New  York  at  $1.50  net. 

A  Mere  Matter  of  Form 

MUCH  GOOD  WORK  is  being  done  in  this  country  by  private 
and  governmental  bodies  of  all  sorts.  Sometimes  these  activi- 
ties are  news  and  fully  reported  in  the  papers,  but  more  often  they 
are  not,  and  the  only  way  one  can  keep  up  with  the  times  is  by 
running  through  the  published  reports.  At  this  office  we  get 
(and  are  glad  to  get)  about  a  bushel  of  reports  every  week,  but 
nine-tenths  of  them  are  practically  worthless.  There  is  neither  table 
of  contents  nor  index,  and  one  has  to  dig  in  blindly.  Add  to  this 
that  most  of  these  documents  are  twice  too  long,  and  it  becomes 
clear  why  so  many  do  nothing  toward  informing  or  arousing  public 
opinion.  A  report  ought  to  be  something  more  than  a  noise. 

In  War  Time 

HEROES  are  not  yet  extinct.  That  spark  still  glows  which  in- 
spires men  to  starve  and  freeze  and  fight  and  bleed  and  die 
for  their  country  and  their  dreams.  One  gains  a  quickened  con- 
sciousness of  this  in  reading  "Young  Hilda  at  the  Wars,"  a  book 
in  which  Arthur  H.  Gleason  surveys  Belgium  from  an  ambu- 
lance. Modern  artillery  thunders  out  of  its  fateful  prelude, 
peaceful  villages  crumble  into  desolation,  the  fruitful  earth  is 
gashed  by  shells,  and  men  are  torn  with  shrapnel,  but  the  sol- 
dier— ranker  or  officer — goes  to  his  end  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips. 
Yet  soldiers  are  not  the  heroes  of  Mr.  Gleason's  book.  No; 
rather  the  humble  workers  whose  mission  it  is  to  alleviate  pain 
and  revive  flickering  lives :  the  surgeon  with  the  heart  of  a  child, 
the  chauffeur  lad  from  London  streets  who  grows  more  and 
more  nonchalant  as  he  speeds  his  ambulance  into  the  firing  zone, 
the  young  girl  from  Iowa  who  seeks  out  the  wounded  and  calmly 
does  more  than  her  duty  even  when  Death  has  the  exact  range. 
They  are  the  heroes  of  this  volum.e — they  and  their  like — not 
merely  because  of  the  deeds  they  do  or  the  joy  they  find  in  them, 
but"  because  they  spend  themselves,  soul  and  body,  in  keeping  alive 
what  Mr.  Gleason  calls  "that  great  tradition  of  human  kindness." 


'h\.  30 
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Winning  the 
Astor  Cup 

AT  the  left  is  a  snapshot  of  the 
Astor  Cup  race  at  the  new  Sheeps- 
head  Bay  Speedway,  New  York,  the 
p:reatest  rutomobile  speed  contest  ever 
staged,  and  in  the  oval  below  is  a 
likeness  of  Gil  Anderson,  who,  with  i 
a  Stutz  car  (American),  won  the  cupj 
and  the  first  cash  prize,  5^0,000.   Be- , 
sides  taking  first  honors,  Anderson  set  i 
a  new  world's  record  for  350  miles 
102.(50  miles  an 
driving  another 
averaging  102 
pulling  down  a 
$10,000  prize.    The  third  prize,  $5,000, 
went  to   Eddie   O'Donnell,   and  the 
fourth,  $4,000,  to  Pete  Henderson,  both 
men  driving  Dusenberg  cars.  Harry 
Stutz  of  Indiana,  owner  of  the  Stutz 
cars,  said  after  the  race  that  the  $30,- 
000  belonged  to  his  drivers.  Twenty 
cars  started  and  eight  finished  the  race. 


with  an  average  of 
hour.  Tom  Rooney, 
Stutz,  was  second, 
miles  an  hour  and 


Hell  Gate  Bridge  —The  Longest  Steel  Arch 


T^HIS  country  no  longer  has  to  share  equally  with 
Canada  the  distinction  of  having  the  longest  steel  arch 
in  the  world.  The  famous  840-foot  span  across  Niagara 
Gorge  has  been  relegated  to  second  place  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  mammoth  arch  in  New  York  City.  Two  enor- 
mous steel  arms,  one  from  Ward's  Island  and  the  other 
from  the  shore  of  Long  Island,  were  joined  together  the 
other  day  across  the  swift  current  of  Hell  Gate  in  a  span 
of  1,017  feet.  The  hugeness  of  the  arch  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  comparing  it  with  the  tugboats  beneath,  or  the 
two  men  standing  on  the  crest  of  the  arch  a  little  to 


the  left  of  the  center.  The  bridge  is  part  of  a  four-track 
railway  link  which  will  furnish  direct  rail  connection  be- 
tween the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  system  and 
the  Pennsylvania — a  link  between  New  England  lines  and 
the  South.  This  will  save  the  railroads  many  millions  in 
lighterage  expenses.  With  the , present  facilities,  freight 
passing  through  New  York  from  New  England  has  to  hs 
ferried  to  New  Jersey.  The  tracks  will  be  on  a  level  with 
the  tops  of  the  concrete  piers.  Three  miles  of  concrete 
piers  furnish  the  appi'oaches.  The  bridge  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  next  January.    It  will  cost  $25,000,000. 


Gil  Anderson,  who  won  the  350-mile  Astor 
Cup  race  and  $20,000  at  Sheepshead  Bay 


The  new  1,017-foot  span  over  Hell  Gate.    Its  tracks  will  join  lines  running  by  tunnel  under  the  East  River,  across  Manhattan  Island,  under  the  Hudson,  and  into  New  Jersey 
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A  WAR  SCENE  IN  THE  SNOW-CAPPED  TYROLEAN  ALPS.  An  Italian  soldier  on  lookout  duty  atop  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  Austro-Italian  fighting  zone.  He  has  put  up  a 
pile  of  stones  to  break  the  clear  sweep  of  the  cold  wind.    This  photograph  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  str.king  war  snapshots  taken  since  the  present  struggle  began 

The  Crisis  in  the  Near  East 

T>  EGARDLESS  of  temporary  setbacks,  the  odds  are  greatly  in  favor  of 
-^*'the  Austro-Germans  and  Bulgarians  in  the  fight  to  crush  Serbia  and 
open  a  way  from  the  Teuton  empires  to  Turkey,  their  hard-pressed  ally. 
Von  Mackensen's  invading  army  at  the  north  is  said  to  be  half  a  million 
rtrong,  and  the  Bulgarians,  attacking  from  the  east,  have  between  500,000 
and  600,000  men,  while  King  Peter  has  less  than  500,000—400,000  of  his 
own  and,  according  to  press  dispatches,  100  000  French  and  British.  The 
defenders  probably  could  have  blocked  the  Teuton  invasion  if  Bulgaria  had 
not  taken  the  field,  but  as  it  was  they  were  outnumbered  two  to  one.  For 
six  months  or  more  it  was  all  but  obvious  to  Serbia's  stronger  allies  that 
Germany  and  Austria  would  strike  this  blow,  but  for  some  reason  they 
made  few  preparations  to  help  the  Serbs  meet  it.  And  the  advantages  the 
Germans,  Austrians,  Bulgarians,  and  Turks  will  have  over  the  Allies  in 
the  Near  East  in  case  the  road  to  Constantinople  is  opened  may  be 
almost  as  great  proportionately  as  their  present  advantages  over  the  Serbs. 


Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Bulgars, 
the  new  foes  of   the  Allies 


One  of  the  thousands  of  old  men 
y////,     now  helping  to  defend  Serbia 


AUSTRALIAN  SOLDIERS  AT  THE  DARDANELLES  making  friends  of  little  Turkish  children  that  have  been  left  in  charge  of  the  donkey  while  their  parents  are  working  in  the  fields 
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THE  Bishop  was  a  tall,  fine-looking 
man  of  middle  age  and  great  dig- 
nity.   He  had  a  handsome  house  fur- 
nished in  excellent  taste  and 
a  handsome,  vivacious  wife 
noticeably  younger  than  he. 
The  Bishop  took  me  to  my 
room. 

I  was  to  lecture  in  the  par- 
lors at  eight.  I  had  an  hour's 
rest  and  went  below  stairs 
where  the  Bishop's  wife  was 
pouring  tea.  She  was  a  fash- 
ionably dressed  woman,  as 
gay  as  the  Bishop  was  sol- 
emn. She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  richest  man  in  that 
growing  city  of  the  South  in 
which  they  lived  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Ladies'  Literary 
Club. 

"I  hope  your  lecture  will 
be  funny,"  she  said  to  me. 

"I  always  hope  it  will  be 
funny,"  was  my  answer.  "But 
no  man  can  be  funny  with- 
out help  unless  he  lives  alone 
on  a  desert  island  where  he 
can  laugh  at  his  own  jokes." 

"Our  last  lecture  was  such 
a  bore!"  she  exclaimed. 

"I  wonder  that  you  pay 
people  to  come  here  and  af- 
flict you  with  their  wisdom," 
I  suggested. 

"Well,  you  see  women  must 
have  something  to  do,"  she 
went  on.  "They  get  tired  of 
teas  and  cards  and  dances. 

A  lecture  is  either  a  joy  or  a  tahsk,  and  women  are 
in  need  of  both." 

The  Bishop  came  to  me  and  said:  "Sir,  you  are 
going  to  tell  us  of  the  pioneer  women.  I  would  like 
to  show  you  one.  She  is  my  mother  and  a  moun- 
tain woman." 

"Where  is  she?"  I  asked. 

"I  will  take  you  to  her,"  said  he. 

"When  you  have  had  enough  of  the  mountains 
you  can  flee  and  find  rest  in  the  library,"  said  the 
Bishop^s  wife  playfully. 

THE  tall  man  led  me  in  silence  to  the  top  floor 
of  the  house. 

He  rapped  on  a  door.  A  large,  stoop-shouldered, 
dark-skinned  woman  in  a  black  dress  and  gingham 
apron  opened  it. 

The  Bishop  introduced  me  to  his  mother.  She  gave 
me  her  big,  hard  hand  and  said  in  a  pleasant  voice : 

"Come  in  and  set  ef  you  don't  mind  my  lookin'  so." 

She  walked  heavily  to  an  armchair  and  took  up 
her  knitting.  Her  sleeves  were  drawn  halfway  to 
her  elbows,  showing  big  powerful  forearms.  Her 
hands  were  scarred  and  bony,  her  fingers  knotted. 
The  strength  and  calmness  and  patience  of  the  ox 
were  in  her  face  and  form.  Yet  there  was  a  kind 
of  beauty  in  her  countenance  hard  to  define,  for  it 
was  not  a  thing  of  form  or  color.  It  was  a  beauty 
that  shone  out  of  her  spirit.  I  took  a  chair  near  her. 
The  Bishop  left  us  together. 

"I  hope  that  you  are  going  down  to  the  lecture?" 
I  said. 

"Oh,  land,  no!  I've  growed  crooked  with  hard 
work.  I  don't  look  fit  to  be  seen  in  company.  I'm 
ershamed  o'  myself." 

"I  like  your  looks.  They  show  that  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  useful  work,"  I  remarked. 

"My  hands  are  iron  and  my  feet  are  lead,"  said  she. 
"I've  worked  till  the  air  felt  as  thick  as  water  and 
the  floor  as  hot  as  a  griddle.  That's  what  makes  me 
look  so.  Myry  feels  sorry  for  me  and  has  tried  to 
dress  me  up  sniptious.  But  the  purtier  the  dress 
the  worst  I  look.  Cain't  b'ar  to  have  anything 
drawed  up  tight  on  me;  cain't  b'ar  to  have  luther 
on  my  feet — hit  hurts  so.  Might  as  well  try  to  put 
shoes  on  a  goose.  I  have  to  wahr  these  cloth  slip- 
pers. My  old  ramshackle  body  is  .so  bent  and  wore 
and  scratched  and  knocked  hit  ain't  no  more  fit  to 
be  .seen  than  Peter  Potter's  buggy.  I  give  up  and 
told  Myry  that  I  were  jist  ergoin'  to  stay  in  here, 
and  .she  'lowed  'twere  best.  Them  proud  people 
who  have  riches  and  riches  would  be  plumb  scared 
o*  me.  Myry  is  a  grand,  proud  lady  and  as  good  as 
gold.  She  says  I'd  be  more  comf'table  in  my  old 
home  down  in  the  mount'ins,  and  I  reckon  she's  right. 
Everybody  is  stooped  over  down  thar.  The  boys  and 
girls  be  all  gone  erway.  They've  got  proud  and 
purty  lookin'  and  be  all  educated  so  hit  makes  my 
head  ache  to  visit  'em.    They  done  left  me  'way 


ILLUSTRATED      BY      JOHN  FROST 


"This  gentleman  won't  mind  our  playin'  together  a  minute  'fore  you  go  to  bed 


behind  'em.  Gone  down  out  o'  the  mount'ins.  I  feel 
like  I  were  a  livin'  disgrace  when  I  go  to  their 
houses.  Their  friends  are  all  so  proud,  and  I  look 
like  an  old  crooked  tree.  I  be  goin'  back  to  the 
log  house  whar  I  were  born.  Plumb  still  and  lone- 
some thar  now,  but  I'll  have  ^me  chickens  and  a 
cow  and  my  Bible  and  my  work  and  the  little  chil- 
dern'll  come  playin'  eround  the  door  jist  as  they 
used  to,  and  I'll  play  with  'em  and  scold  'em  jist 
like  the  old  days.  The  big  boys  and  girls  is  all  gone 
erway,  but  the  little  childern  is  still  thar — every 
one  of  'em.  They  won't  come  here  or  over  to  Sarey's 
or  down  to  Jim's  or  up  to  Milly's.  Don't  seem  to 
feel  at  home  any  place  but  the  old  log  house.  I 
always  find  'em  thar  playin'  eround  in  the  sunshine, 
and  I  mend  their  clothes  and  tell  'em  stories  and 
give  'em  sugar  and  cookies  and  put  'em  to  bed  and 
take  'em  up  in  the  mornin'.  I  ain't  told  John,  but 
I  be  goin'  back  to  the  mount'ins.  I  ain't  had  the 
heart  to  tell  him  yit." 

"I  guess  it  will  make  you  feel  badly  too,"  I  said. 

"Well,  I'm  broke  to  that.  I've  learnt  how  to  feel 
badly  and  keep  cheerful." 

"How  did  you  learn?" 

"Hit's  a  long  story." 

"The  story  of  your  life — please  let  me  hear  it," 
I  urged. 

"I  love  to  ravel  hit  out,"  she  began  as  she  went 
on  with  her  knitting.  "I've  brought  up  twenty-two 
babies — nine  o'  my  own,  four  o'  mammy's,  five  o'  my 
sister's,  who  died  o'  tyford  fever,  four  o'  my  brother's, 
who  was  killed,  and  never  had  a  doctor  but  onct. 

"People  don't  care  for  childern  so  much  these 
days.  John's  wife  has  only  one  sickly  little  girl. 
I  crave  for  childern.  When  the  last  baby  walked 
out  o'  my  arms  I  felt  kindy  cold  and  lonesome.  I 
were  ershamed  to  open  the  door  ef  anybody  come. 
Seemed  like  I  ought  to  be  covered  by  a  baby.  I 
were  so  broke  to  havin'  a  warm,  wiggly  little  body 
on  my  breast." 

"That's  one  of  the  gi-eat  joys  of  a  mother," 
I  said. 

"Well,  babies  are  such  good  company!  They  know 
when  you're  funnin'  with  'em  or  when  you're  in  ear- 
nest. I  don't  know  how  the  mount'in  women  could 
er  lived  without  their  babies.  They  carry  'em  miles 
to  mill  erfoot,  'cause  they  cain't  b'ar  to  be  parted 
from  'em.  We  didn't  have  no  theatre  shows,  no 
movin'  pictures.  But  a  little  troupe  o'  players  come 
down  from  another  world  into  every  cabin,  and  hit 
were  a  >vonderful  show  they  give  us,  and  we  laughed 
and  cried  about  hit,  and  when  hit  were  all  over 
we  felt  awful  lonesome  and  sorry." 

"Was  your  father  a  farmer?" 

"My  pappy  were  a  minister,  name  o'  Jackson 
Hicks.  Mammy  were  always  peckin'  me  over  the 
head  with  a  stick.  She  were  turrible  ill  and  cross, 
pore  woman!  I  were  that  foundered  with  the  peek- 
in'  that  I  declar'd  that  I  never  would  whup  ef  God 


sent  me  childern.  You'll  whup  as  much 
into  'em  as  you  whup  out  o'  em." 
"You  must  have  had  a  hard  life." 

"  'Twerelike  a  three-legged 
cat's.  They  didn't  shoe  me 
till  I  were  nine  yur  old.  J 
used  to  walk  miles  and  miles 
bar'foot  in  the  snow." 

"I  suppose  you  got  enough 
to  eat." 

"Mount'in  childern  they  get 
nothin'  to  eat  but  meat  skins 
boiled  up  with  onions  and 
potaters,  but  they  did  grow 
big  and  fat  and  sassy.  They 
could  jist  mortally  do  the 
work — them  mount'in  hug- 
gers!  Meat  skins?  They 
was  the  skins  off"  o'  pork  and 
bacon  and  hams." 

"How  did  you  happen  to 
bring  up  your  mother's  chil- 
dren?" 

"Well,  one  day  pappy  come 
home,  and  the  hor.se  doni 
kicked  the  barn  down  on  top 
o'  him  and  killed  him.  I  were 
away  to  one  o'  the  neighbor?. 
Their  childern  had  some  plav 
purties  that  had  been  sent, 
and  I  were  lookin'  at  'em 
and  fussin'  with  'em.  Never 
played  no  moi'e  in  all  my  lift. 

"Mammy  couldn't  do  no 
work  much  a'ter  that;  I  had 
to  spin  around  and  take  the 
load  and  be  mother  to  the 
little  uns,  and  me  only  eight 
yur  old. 

"  'Twere  hard  on  me,  and  mammy  as  cross  as 
a  crow  in  a  cage.  I  would  go  off"  in  the  woods  and 
hide  and  jist  cry  and  cry.  One  day  Shed  Harmon— 
a  long,  gawky  feller  that  had  lived  next  house- 
seed  me  go  off  in  the  woods,  and  he  follered  me 
and  he  cried  too,  and  said  he'd  holp  me.  And  he 
told  me  how  they  pecked  on  him  and  bothered  him 
over  to  his  house.  Sometimes  he'd  .slip  over  and  holp 
me  with  my  washin'.  Lord  o'  mercy,  how  I  loved 
that  a  boy  a'ter  that!  I  were  thinkin'  a'ter  him  and 
worryin'  a'ter  him  night  and  day. 

"I  had  learnt  myself  to  read  so's  I  could  read  the 
Bible  a  little  bit,  and  that  winter  they  built  a  log 
schoolhouse  and  I  went  to  school  two  weeks.  We 
studied  the  Bible  and  the  old  blue-back  spellin'  book, 
and  I  got  so  I  could  spell  powerful  g-ood  for  a  moun- 
t'in girl. 

"I  never  talked  to  no  boy  much.  Onct,  when 
Tom  Johnson  come  and  asked  me  to  go  to  meetin' 
with  him,  I  had  a  dish  o'  coff'ee  to  grind  up,  and 
I  were  so  skeered  I  swallered  a  button,  and  what  I 
done  with  the  cofl'ee  I  never  did  know — never  twil 
this  day. 

"Onct,  when  I  went  to  the  neighbors  and  borryed 
a  gourd  o'  soap  and  were  walkin'  home  with  hit, 
I  seed  Bill  Henlirte  come  runnin'  to  ketch  up  with 
me.  I  run  like  a  skeered  b'ar  and  kept  out  o'  his 
way,  I  were  so  ershamed  to  have  him  see  me  with 
a  gourd  o'  soap  in  my  hands.  He  wouldn't  'a'  ketched 
me  ef  he'd  bin  a  horse. 

"When  I  went  to  school  or  church  Shed  would 
always  jump  out  o'  the  bushes  somewhar,  and  come 
hoppin'  a'ter  me,  and  tellin'  me  erbout  his  troubles, 
fer  his  pappy  pecked  him  awful,  and  his  brother  Bob 
were  turrible  mean  to  him. 

"Onct  upon  a  time,  and  hit's  as  true  as  God's 
word,  he  come  over  to  our  house  one  day  and  said 
he'd  git  married  ef  he  could  find  anybody  that  were 
fool  ernough  to  marry  him. 

"I  were  jist  a  little  over  fifteen  yur  old.  I  were 
kindy  skeered,  and  poured  a  dipper  o'  water  all  over 
the  stove.  A  few  days  a'ter  that  I  went  to  git 
mammy's  spinnin'  wheel  over  to  a  neighbor's.  The 
snow  were  half  a  leg  deep,  and  I  were  luggin'  that 
old  wheel  erlong  and  hit  did  b'ar  down  heavy.  I  got 
erbout  halfways  home  and  I  seed  Shed  acomin'.  I 
felt  awful  ershamed  to  have  him  see  me  luggin'  that 
old  wheel,  and  I  allowed  I'd  put  hit  over  the  fence 
and  go  ercrost  the  fields,  so  as  I  wouldn't  meet 
him.  I  were  tired,  and  I  tried  to  lift  hit  over, 
but  'twere  too  heavy.  Then  I  seed  him  come  run- 
nin', and  I  jist  stood  thar  and  cried.  He  come  up 
to  me  and  says : 

"  'What  be  you  erdoin'?' 

"  'Takin'  this  wheel  home.' 

"  'Let  me  holp  you.' 

"He  lifted,  hit  over  the  fence.  Then  he  leaned 
ag'in  a  rail  and  tuk  my  hand,  and  I  looked  erway 
off  to  Yeller  Mount'in. 
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"'Do  you  'member  what  I  said  the  other  day?' 
sez  he. 

"  'No,  I  don't  'member,'  sez  I.   'What  did  you  say?' 

"  'That  I  were  ergoin'  to  git  married,  and  go  erway 
,  over  to  Marshall  and  take  up  some  land,'  sez  he. 
'Mary,  I  want  you  to  go.  I  jist  want  you  to  go  with 
me.    Will  you?' 

"  *  'Course  I  will,'  sez  L 

"He  weren't  purty — jist  a  big  mount'in  hugger — 
but  my!  I  did  love  him,  and  when  he  drawed  me 
up  ergin'  him  and  kissed  me  I  were  jist  choked  with 
happiness,  and  they  couldn't  make  me  ci'oss  a'ter  that. 

"Shed  told  his  people  that  he  were  goin'  to  git 
married,  and  his  mammy  cut  an  outdacious  swell 
erbout  hit.  'What  you  goin'  to  do  with  her?  She 
ain't  nothin'  but  a  child,'  sez  she. 

"Mammy  she  didn't  want,  me  to  marry,  but  my 
brother  were  twelve  yur  old  and  my  sister  were 
thirteen,  and  I  allowed  'twere  time  fer  them  to  take 
my  place,  and  I  told  them  I  wouldn't  stay  thar  no 
longer. 

"Well,  we  got  married,  and  nex'  day  we  tuk  a 
hone>Tnoon  walk  o'  twenty-five  mile  to  Marshall,  and 
'twere  rainin'  hard  when  we  got  thar  late  in  the  eve- 
nin',  and  we  were  wet  so  our  shoes  sucked,  and  our 
clothes  they  felt  like  as  ef  they  bin  soaked  in  a  tub.' 

"  'Fore  we  got  thar  we  sot  down  by  the  road  to 
rest,  soppin'  wet  but  plumb  happy.  He  kissed  me 
and  says:  'Be  you  happy?' 

"  'Only  one  thing  could  make  me  ary  bit  happier,' 
I  says. 

"  'What  is  that?'  he  says. 

"  'A  weddin'  ring,'  says  I. 

"  'You  cain  have  hit,  honey,'  he  says,  and  he  done 
bought  hit  for  me  that  night,  and  I'm  erwharin'  hit 
now.  Thar  hit  is,"  said  she  proudly  as  she  pointed 
to  her  ring,  worn  to  a  mere  thread  of  gold,  on  her 
finger. 

"Shed  had  seventy  dollars  in  his  pocket  that  day," 
she  added.  "I  never  see  so  much  money  in  all  my 
life — never. 

"Lord  o'  mercy,  we  didn't  need  no  more  riches  than 
we  had — nary  bit!  We  was  so  happy  we  didn't  feel 
as  heavy  as  a  feather,  but  the  village  o'  Marshall 
skeered  us- — so  many  people  an'  things  to  look  at. 
Made  our  eyes  and  ears  sore.  Pappy  hired  some 
land,  and  we  got  out.  He  went  to  work  buildin'  a 
pole  cabin.  Jist  little  logs  'twere  made  of.  You 
could  'a'  picked  a  dog  up  by  the  tail  and  throwed  him 
out  o'  the  chimley,  hit  were  so  low  and  big.  I  could  set 
my  chair  in  the  hearth  and  look  out  the  top  o'  hit. 
We  lived  thar  three  yur  and  cl'ared  the  ground  and 
made  tobacker.  We  had  one  old  bed,  back  in  a  cor- 
ner, and  hit  had  jist  one  leg  on  hit.  I  saved  eVery 
feather  and  put  'em  in  a  poke  that  hung  by  the  stove. 

"When  pappy  went  erway,  ef  I  heard  ary  un 
comin',  I  flew  under  the  bed  and  hid  thar  twil  he 
were  gone.  One  baby  were  born  thar  the  second 
yur  one  night  when  I  were  alone.  Pappy  had  gone 
for  a  neighbor  woman." 

"Did  you  use  tobacco?" 

"No;  I  never  used  tobacker.  Every  one  o'  the  fam- 
ily used  tobacker  'fore  me,  and  I  had  dyspepsey  and 
were  a  pore,  lean,  yeller-lookin'  thing.  Mammy  al- 
ways claimed  that  were  'cause  I  did  not  use  tobacker. 
If  I'd  use  tobacker,  I'd  be  as  strong  as  the  other  chil- 
dern.  Mammy  were  that  bad  a'ter  tobacker  that  if 
thar  wa'n't  none  in  the  house  she'd  be  lookin'  out 
o'  the  door  every  five  minutes  to  see  ef  somebody 


were  comin'  who  could 
give  her  a  chaw.  Down 
thar  all  the  girls  spit 
amber  'fore  they  was 
ten  yur  old  but  me. 

"A'ter  I  were  mar- 
ried I  got  sick,  and 
they'd  ask  me,  my 
mammy  and  the  neigh- 
bors would,  why  I 
didn't  use  tobacker,  and 
said  I  would  be  strong 
like  the  rest  o'  them  ef 
I  would,  but  I  never 
could  use  hit." 

"Could  you  save  any 
money?"  I  asked. 

"N  ever  see  no 
m  o  n  e  y,"  said  she. 
"Saved  everything  else 
or  I  reckon  we'd  'a' 
starved.  Scratched  up 
every  feather  for  my 
beds.  Got  the  habit  o' 
savin'.  All  summer  I'd 
kindy  scratch  up  the 
sunlight  and  save  hit 
for  the  dark  days.  Hit 
come  handy  when  the 
childern  all  got  the 
measles  to  onct  and  I 
got  hit  too.  Holped 
me  to  take  keer  o' 
them  and  do  the  work. 
Holped  me  when  Mag- 
gie had  the  tyford  fever.  I  had  to  give  her  a  tea- 
spoonful  o'  milk  every  five  minutes.  When  I'd  go 
to  sleep  in  the  night  the  spoon  would  drop  out  o' 
my  hand  on  to  the  floor  and  wake  me  up  and  tell 
me  to  'tend  to  my  work.  Oh,  yes,  I  had  saved  up 
sunlight  ernough  to  keep  me  cheerful  all  through 
that  and  worse. 

"Men  and  women  used  to  come  to  me  to  have  the 
blues  took  oflP  o'  them,  and  I'd  jist  show  'em  how 
they  ought  to  be  thankful.  They  always  come  a'ter 
me  when  they  was  sick. 

"I'd  find  'em  crowded  into  a  little  room,  eround 
some  un  burnin'  up  with  fever,  moanin'  and  wring- 
in*  their  hands  and  skeerin'  the  sick  un,  and  breathin' 
up  the  air.  I'd  drive  'em  all  out  o'  the  house  and 
open  the  door  and  windows,  and  when  the  sick  were 
half  dead  I've  pulled  'em  up  the  slant,  and  with  jist 
air  and  nourishment  and  cheerful  talk." 

"Were  you  never  sick  yourself?" 

"Twice  I  were  sick — measles  and  rheumatiz — but 
I  kep'  right  on  with  the  work.  The  rheumatiz  come 
like  rain  out  of  a  clear  sky. 

"Onct  I  had  been  hoppin'  eround  in  the  field  all 
day  gittin'  in  the  wheat.  A'ter  supper  I  set  down 
and  quilted  twil  erbout  midnight  and  went  to  bed, 
and  when  I  got  inter  bed  I  tuk  a  ketch  in  my  hip. 
Oh-h-h-h-oh !  hit  seemed  like  lightnin'  and  thunder 
were  runnin'  through  my  j'ints.  Pappy  arned 
erway  with  a  hot  arn  on  them  pains  twil  he 
eased  'em,  but  'twere  five  months  that  I  walked 
nary  step.  I  never  lost  a  day's  "work.  They'd 
holp  me  out  o'  bed  in  the  mornin',  and  I'd  cyard 
and  sew  and  cook  and  weave  and  wash.  They  drug 
me  from  the  table  to  the  stove  and  back  again. 


"  '  /  jist  want  you  to  go  with  me 


"  That  cup  lammed  him  rii;hl  ercruss  the  nose,  and  the  milk  rained  all  ovet'  him  " 


"A  young  heifer 
come  in  that  never  had 
bin  milked.  Every- 
body tried  to  milk  that 
wild  cow  but  couldn't, 
so  I  asked  pap  to  drag 
me  out  to  her,  and  he 
drug  me  close  ernough 
so  as  I  could  git  holt 
o'  her  teat  with  my 
hand.  I  begun  milkin' 
her  inter  a  half-gallon 
cup.  She'd  kick,  and 
I'd  dodge  a  little,  so  she 
wouldn't  hit  the  cup. 

"Pap,  he  says  to  me: 
'Don't  you  dodge  that 
erway,  and  she'll  stop 
kickin'.' 

"So  I  didn't  dodge 
next  time  she  kicked. 
Pap  were  standin'  out 
beyond  her.  Zip  went  the 
wild  cow's  foot.  That 
cup  jist  sailed  right  up 
in  the  air  twil  hit  got 
even  with  pap's  face, 
then  hit  swung  side- 
erwaysand  jist  lammed 
him  right  ercross  the 
nose,  and  the  milk 
rained  all   over  him." 

She  laughed  loudly  as 
she  told  of  this  odd 
adventure. 

"How  did  you  manage  to  educate  the  children?" 
"I  learnt  'em  how  to  read  and  write  and  use  fig- 
gers,  and  I  learnt  'em  to  be  honest  and  fear  God, 
and  then  I  sent  'em  down  to  the  mission  school  and 
worked  nights  weavin*  to  pay  the  sixty  dollars  a 
yur,  and  God  holped  me.  The  boys  seen  how  hard 
I  worked,  and  they  worked  too." 

"I  suppose  there  was  not  much  in  the  way  of 
temptation  for  the  boys  to  contend  with  there  in 
the  mountains,"  I  said. 

"Lord  o'  mercy,  yes!  But  L  kep'  watch  on  'em. 
The  wild  stills  spoilt  half  the  boys  in  the  mount'ins. 

"They  called  me  the  revenoo  lady,  'cause  I  done 
tamed  so  many  wild  stills.  You  see,  they  couldn't 
shoot  me.  I  had  holped  'em  all  when  they  were 
sick  and  pore,  and  I  reckon  they  thought  'twere 
ergoin'  to  pay  better  to  kill  the  still  and  let  me  live. 
The  first  un  I  tdckled  skeered  me  up  turrible. 

"One  evenin'  a'ter  meetin'  I  says  to  Aunt  Tildy, 
one  o'  the  neighbor  women : 

"  'Will  you  take  a  walk  with  me  in  the  mornin'?' 
"  'Whar  to?'  says  she. 
"  'Oh,  jist  round  and  round,'  says  I. 
"I  went  down  next  mornin'  to  her  house.  They 
were  a  big  skift  o'  snow  on  the  ground.    I  give  her 
a  stick  and  I  had  one  myself.    We  started  out  and 
walked  a  little  ways.    Then  I  says: 

"  'There  be  a  wild  still  up  here  in  the  mount'ins. 
I  want  you  to  holp  me  hunt  hit.  I  cain't  git  my  man 
to  holp  me,  so  I  be  ergoin'  to  try  and  find  hit.' 

"Aunt  Tildy  ketched  her  breath.    They  cut  up  wild 
when  they  thought  aryone  were  a'ter  their  stills. 
Onct  they  were  a  man  come  to  take  the  senses  o' 
the  people,  and  Henry  Slimp  druv  him  erway  at  the 
p'int  of  a  gun — they  was  so  carritly  o'  strangers. 
"  'Hain't  ye  skeered?'  she  whispers. 
"  'Cain't  no  more'n  kill  us,'  says  I.   'But  I  reckon 
the  Lord'll  take  keer  o''us.    My  son-in-law  and  one 
o'  my  boys  went  over  to  that  still  and  got  drunk 
las'  Sunday,  and  they  fit  and  fit  and  scratched 
eround  twil  they  knocked  the  skin  all  off"  o'  each 
other.    They's  got  to  be  a  stop  to  hit.    Them  stills 
has  got  to  be  druv  out  o'  here,  and  me  and  you  has 
got  to  do  hit.' 

"We  started  up  the  mount'in — jist  as  steep  as 
that,  jist  like  that,  so  steep — but  we  could  ketch 
erlong  with  our  sticks  on  the  trees  and  bushes. 
And  hit  were  the  snowiest  day  I  ever  did  see  in  my 
life.  The  fog  froze  on  the  timber  twil  'twere  per- 
fectly awful  lookin'  to  be  out. 

"I  went  erhead,  as  I  were  the  youngest;  I  went 
pullin'  up  the  mount'in,  and  by  and  by  we  got  to 
the  top. 

"We  went  on  and  started  down  eround  the  moun- 
t'in. She  stepped  back  and  let  me  in  front,  and  we 
went  on  Injunlike. 

"I  guess  we  went  a  mile  from  thar  and  the  snow 
most  half  a  leg  deep.  Then  we  come  to  a  dreadful 
la'r'l,  hit's  la'r'l  and  ivy,  we  call  hit.  I  think  youse 
call  hit  la'r'l  and  rhodydendrum.  Thar  were  a  lot 
o'  big  pine  trees  thar.  Oh,  how  snowy  'twere  out 
o'  that  la'r'l  trail — looked  like  you'd  go  down  over 
your  head. 

"Wc  stopped  to  git  our  breaths,  and  my  heart 
were  floppin'  like  the  wings  of  a  skeered  potteridge. 
'Twei'e  so  still  down  thar.  Bang!  goes  a  rifle  right 
nigh  us,  and  a  bullet  skittered  through  the  bushes 
over  our  heads,  and  down  come  a  lot  o'  snow  on  us 
like  hit  had  tore  inter  a  feather  bed.  Seemed  like 
my  back  had  bruk  in  two  in  the  middle.  I  knowed 
somebody  was  watch-      {Continued  on  page  37) 
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What  you  must  pay  for  an  automobile  — 

How  much  you  get  for  your  money  in  quality 
and  size  — 

Is  ^determined  by  the  quantity  of  automobiles 
of  one'  kind  which  one  maker  can  build  and  sell. 

To  the  extent  that  it  may  mean  more  car  for 
less  money,  you  have  a  personal  and  intimate  in- 
terest in  the  size  of  an  automobile  plant. 

Each  year  for  several  years  Overlands  have  been 
boug^ht  in  larger  quantities  than  any  other  auto- 
mobile having  a  wheelbase  of  more  than  100  inches. 

During  the  three  months  emiing  June  30,  1915, 
the  Overland  plant  produced  and  sold  20,791 
automobiles. 

During  the  same  period  the  combined  production 
and  sales  of  the  two  nearest  competitors  together 
was  21,534  cars. 


In  other  words  people  bought  about  as  many 
Overlatids  as  they  purcliased  of  any  other  two  kinds 
of  automobiles  of  similar  or  larger  size. 

Overland  production  for  that  quarter  {70/4 
working  days)  aveiaged  295  cars  per  day. 

A^ozv  it  IS  averagiyig  630  cars  per  day. 

This  position  of  leader  has  been  obtained  and  is 
maintained  by  these  two  things — 

What  you  pay  for  an  Overland. 

What  yon  get  in  qnality  and  size  in  an  Overland. 

Production  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  these 
things  possible  requires  an  enormous  plant. 

But  with  a  plant  adequate  to  such  production, 
the  cost  per  car  is  less,  and  the  workers  attain 
higher  skill  because  each  man's  work  is  more  highly 
specialized,  and  constant  repetition  of  his  own  spe- 
cial operation  makes  him  more  expert. 


Overia! 


Tauring  Cur,  S-Paiu 
Rnadsttr,  4-Cylindtr, 


Taurine  Cjr.  y-Falli 


Willys-Kn 


Taurine  Car,  S-Pliu\ 
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And  as  lowered  cost  makes  pos^ble  lower  prices, 
so  also  the  higher  degree  of  specialization  makes 
possible  higher  quality. 

l-"or  these  reasons  we  are  able  to  produce  better 
aulomol)iles  and  sell  them  for  less  money. 

That  is  the  meaning  there  is  for  you  in  the  con- 
tinuous enlargement  of  this  plant. 

Here  the  buildings  of  the  Toledo  factories  only 
are  seen  as  they  appeared  last  June.  Then  they 
contained  79  acres  of  floor  space. 

Additional  buildings  now  under  construction 
bring  the  total  floor  space  up  to  103  acres,  or 
4,486,680  square  feet. 

Other  factories  of  the  Willys-Overland  Com- 
pany contain  29.6  acres  of  floor  space — a  total 
for  all  i)lants  of  1.32.6  acres,  or  5,752,760  square 
feet. 


The  demand  for  Overlands  is  giving  employ- 
ment in  the  Toledo  plant  alone  to  11,600  men — in 
all  plants  to  16,925  men. 

Even  with  production  increased  to  630  cars  per 
day  we  are  now  15,000  cars  behind  orders  and  the 
4,000  Overland  dealers  are  calling  for  cars  and  yet 
more  cars. 

Here  in  Toledo  we  are  working  night  and  day 
to  build  and  deliver  your  car. 

One  of  our  dealers  is  in  your  vicinity. 

We  want  him  to  have  your  car  on  hand  ready 
for  you  when  you  want  it. 

Tell  him  which  model  you  will  want  and  when 
you  will  want  it. 

But  tell  him  now — as  far  in  advance  as  possible 
— for  even  our  enormous  capacity  is  being  taxed 
to  the  utmost. 


I  idreM  Dept.  499 

►apany,  Toledo,  Ohio 

>  -imited,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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on  the  back  of  the  most  notorious  outlaw 
in  the  land,  and  she  was  very  proud, 
though  she  knew  nothing  of  Black 
Thunder's  fame.  She  reached  and  fed 
him  from  that  vantage,  and  she  knew 
the  joy  of  his  soft  lips  nipping  at  her 
dangling  feet,  nudging  her  palm  for 
sugar.  And  then  came  the  day  when  a 
spring-roused  rattler  whizzed  at  the 
stallion's  nose  and  he  threw  up  his  head 
and  sprang  away  in  flight.  With  the 
first  bound  Nance  knew  that  the  great 
moment  had  come,  and  she  set  her 
heels  tightly  to  his  ribs,  gripped  him 
with  her  young  knees,  loosed  her  body 
so  that  she  blended  with  his  every  mo- 
tion, and  they  were  away! 

Black  Thunder  had  headed  for  the 
open  plain,  and  Nance  felt  her  heart 
in  her  mouth  with  realization  of  that 
dream  come  true.  But  there  was  time 
for  little  save  all  her  skill  of  riding,  for 
Black  Thunder  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  became  conscious  of  a  burden  that 
went  with  him,  and  panic  gripped  him. 
In  six  leaps  he  became  wild  as  all  his 
forbears  that  had  never  known  the 
hand  of  man,  and  he  ran  as  he  had 
never  run  before. 

THE  wind  sang  in  Nance's  ears  and 
stung  the  tears  into  her  eyes.  The 
debouching  spurs  flew  by  and  the  green 
plain  swam  under  her  like  water.  With 
head  stretched  out,  nostrils  flaring,  eyes 
rolling  and  white.  Black  Thunder  ran 
with  every  ounce  there  was  in  him,  and 
that  running  was  a  sight  for  men  and 
gods!  The  earth  roared  beneath  his 
pounding  hoofs,  his  great  tail  spread 
like  a  fan,  and  they  were  out  and  away 
upon  the  broad  green  spread  of  the 
Willasanna  Range! 

That  was  at  high  noon  of  a  glorious 
May  day.  At  four  by  the  sun  a  great, 
weary  black  stallion  came  trotting 
back  to  the  anxious,  waiting  band  hud- 
dled in  the  glade,  and  astride  him  sat 
a  white-faced  girl,  her  sunburnt  hair 
beating  on  her  shoulders,  her  ragged 
garments  fluttering  at  her  knees,  but 
whose  eyes  shone  with  the  light  of 
conquest.  The  great  day  was  done. 
Black  Thunder  was  her  own. 

Stiffly  she  slid  off  him  and,  feeling 
in  her  breast,  offered  him  a  bit  of  sweat- 
damp  sugar  in  a  shaking  hand.  Softly 
and  wearily  Black  Thunder  nibbled  and 
rubbed  the  dried  crust  fromi  over  his 
eyes  on  her  extended  arm. 

From  that  day  forth  Nance  was  a 
queen  in  a  world  of  glory.  She  rode  for 
miles  on  the  green-flushed  plain  long 
swinging  stretches  of  flight  that  in- 
toxicated her.  Always  this  drunken- 
ness of  joy  reflected  itself  upon  her 
features  in  a  dreamy  smile;  set  a  look 
of  shadows  in  her  eyes. 

She  taught  Black  Thunder  a  hundred 
tricks  of  obedience  to  her  will;  per- 
fected him  in  the  art  of  answering  her 
slightest  touch.  She  learned  to  dis- 
mount and  mount  him  in  full  flight,  her 
hands  firmly  tangled  in  his  mane  and 
her  feet,  pointed  far  beyond  his  shoul- 
der, barely  touching  the  earth  for  the 
upward  leap  again.  Once  at  this  she 
lost  her  hold  and  fell  and  lay  for  an 
hour  senseless  under  the  winds  and  the 
sun,  to  find,  when  she  came  to.  Black 
Thunder  standing  over  her.  She  loved 
him  doubly  from  that  moment. 

She  was  like  a  wild  dryad  sporting 
alone  at  creation's  dawn. 

She  shirked  her  share  of  the  work 
that  spring,  and  when  the  old  team  had 
to  work  she  traveled  the  eight  miles  to 
the  glade  on  foot.  But  never  did  she  go 
toward  the  farm  on  those  great  rides, 
never  did  she  turn  southward.  She 
wanted  no  chance  observer  to  see  Black 
Thunder,  for  the  fear  that  Fate  might 
some  day  cage  the  wild  king  had  begun 
to  gnaw  at  her  heart — fear,  that  is  ever 
love's  handmaiden. 

But  Fate  is  a  wanton.  She  is  full  to 
the  brim  of  vices  and  virtues  hope- 
lessly mixed,  and,  like  a  spiteful  vixen, 
she  turned  her  eyes  on  Nance  and  found 
her  happiness  too  perfect.  With  a 
vixen's  guile  she  gave  her  the  summer 
in  which  to  become  confident  that  it 
would  last. 

ANEW  arrival  came  to  the  Bar  Q 
Ranch  that  autumn,  or  rather  a 
familiar  presence  returned,  for  that  be- 
loved vagabond  of  all  the  world,  Sydney 
von  Cleaver,  whose  possessions  lay  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  felt  the 
drawing  of  the  illimitable  plains  and 
came  to  revel  in  them  for  a  space.  The 
Bar  Q  spruced  itself  down  to  the  last 
cinch  ring  and  latigo  strap,  for  it  had 
been  four  years  since  its  owner  had 
stepped  across  the  sill  of  the  ranch 
house.  And  the  Bar  Q  had  not  ex- 
pected him  ever  again  since  that  last 


Black  Thunder 
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bitter  time,  for  Sydney  von  Cleaver, 
handsomfe,  debonair,  lovable,  an  athlete 
and  a  man,  had  gone  back  to  his  globe- 
trotting with  a  limp  that  had  put  an 
ache  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

But  the  heart  of  the  man  himself  was 
so  sweet  and  wholesome  that  he  felt  no 
resentment  toward  the  land  that  had 
marked  him  among  his  fellows.  So 
when  he  came  limping  across  the  plat- 
form that  warm  fall  day  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  Hilton,  his  foreman,  his  brown 
face  was  good  to  see  in  its  hearty 
pleasure. 

"Old  times,  Hilton,"  he  said  as  if  but 
a  day  had  passed;  "how's  everything?" 

"Fine,  sir,"  said  Hilton. 

"All  those  calves  I  helped  to  brand 
grown  up  yet?" 

"Grown,  shipped,  and  long  ago  dis- 
tributed in  a  million  cans." 

"The  big  collie?" 

"Still  there." 

"And  Conchita — still  cooking?" 
"Yes." 

"Miguel  still  take  her  wages — the 
handsome  scoundrel?" 

"About  the  same  layout,  I  guess," 
laughed  Hilton.  "There's  a  little  Con- 
chita now — fine,  brown  little  kid.  I'm 
afraid  she's  boss  of  the  ranch,  too.  Sort 
of  rounds  up  all  the  boys  as  her  own 
property." 

So,  talking  of  the  doings  of  the  big 
ranch  in  terms  of  the  little  and  the  in- 
timate, the  millionaire  owner  rode  out 
across  the  late  green  plains  from  the 
lailroad.  That  he  was  a  master  trav- 
eler was  evidenced  by  his  light  equip- 
ment, pared  down  to  a  suit  case  of  the 
vital  necessities.  At  the  ranch  he  went 
delightedly  over  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  buildings  and  corrals,  greeted  old 
faces  among  the  punchers  with  that  in- 
genuous simplicity  of  kindliness  that 
had  endeared  him  to  a  thousand  folk 
from  Butte,  Mont.,  to  Timbuktu,  petted 
the  big  collie,  and  completed  his  inspec- 
tion with  the  little  new  Conchita  crow- 
ing on  his  shoulder. 

The  one  item  that  brought  a  brighter 
gleam  than  usual  to  his  soft,  brown 
eyes  was  the  strings  of  horses  bunched 
in  the  corral — lean,  hard  bronchos,  fit 
as  a  fiddle  for  the  fall  round-up. 

IF  Sydney  von  Cleaver  had  one  weak- 
ness above  another  it  was  for  horse- 
flesh. He  had  knovvTi,  ridden,  loved 
horses  from  the  little  rough  shagga- 
nappies  of  the  Arctics  to  the  fabled 
steeds  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  they 
were  to  him  kinsfolk.  So  that,  when 
supper  was  over  in  the  big  dining  room 
of  the  ranch  house  and  he  was  tilted 
against  the  outside  wall  in  a  decrepit 
chair  whose  sagging  seat  still  showed 
the  color  of  the  spotted  steer  it  had 
once  adorned,  when  the  smoke  of  the 
cigarette  Hilton  rolled  for  him  ascended 
in  graceful  fragrance  and  he  looked 
abroad  over  the  Willasanna  Range  in 
its  magic  of  rose  and  lavender  twi- 
light, it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
speak  of  them. 

"Fine  ponies  you've  got,  Hilton,"  he 
said;  "good,  wiry  stock.  Where  did  you 
get  the  heft  of  them?" 

"Ran  them  up  from  below.  A  few 
belong  to  the  boys,  but  most  of  them 
are  ours." 

There  was  a  silence,  while  Von 
Cleaver  smoked  contentedly. 

Then:  "How  about  the  wild  horses? 
Do  they  still  come  down  from  the  upper 
country?" 

Hilton  picked  up  a  stick  and  began  to 
whittle  it  carefully.  He  knew  what 
was  coming,  and  it  gave  him  a  sick  sort 
of  feeling. 

"Yeh,"  he  said. 

"And — "  (There  was  another  pause, 
while  the  owner's  gentle  eyes  dropped 
to  his  right  knee  in  the  trim  riding 
breeches — the  knee  that  would  never 
be  quite  straight  again.)  "And  what  of 
Black  Thunder?  Have  you  ever  seen 
the  old  boy  since — ?" 

Hilton  squinted  carefully  at  his 
carving. 

"He's  running  in  the  skirts  of  the 
Willasannas  now,"  he  said  quietly.  "A 
couple  of  the  boys  saw  him  a  month 
ago.  It's  mighty  early  for  him  to  be 
down.  He's  got  about  thirty  mares  and 
that  many  young  horses.  I'd  hoped  you 
wouldn't  ask  of  him — the  old  devil!" 

But  Sydney  von  Cleaver  sat  up  in  his 
chair  as  if  a  bracing  wind  had  whipped 
him  suddenly.  "Lord!  Lord!"  he  said, 
"I  wonder  how  he  looks?  The  grandest 
horse  I've  ever  known — a  king,  a  mon- 
arch, an  epitome  of  horseflesh!  Hilton, 
I've  got  to  see  Black  Thunder  again. 


I'll  make  his  acquaintance  all  over.  Is 
there  time  before  the  round-up  to  pit 
our  skill  against  him  once  more?  I 
wonder  if  he's  still  as  wild,  still  as 
savage,  as  he  was.  I  wonder  if  four 
years  have  broken  his  splendid  speed.  I 
wonder  if  he  is  as  fearless,  as  full  of 
tricks  and  wiles?  By  George!  And  so 
he's  alive  and  here  again.  And  I've 
come  to  meet  him  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Well,  he  owes  me  something. 
And  I  owe  him  something.  Maybe  we'll 
pay  up!" 

It  was  very  close  to  the  time  for  the 
fall  round-up,  but  Hilton  would  have 
stopped  the  hands  of  time  if  possible 
at  Sydney  von  Cleaver's  word,  so  when 
the  desire  for  Black  Thunder's  capture 
took  him  like  a  mania  the  business  of 
the  big  ranch  waited  while  all  hands  set 
to  work  at  building  a  stockade.  That 
was  a  big  job,  for  every  stick  of  the 
upright  saplings  that  formed  it  had  to 
be  hauled  from  the  Cottonwood  Flats 
seven  miles  below.  In  a  week  it  was 
done,  a  staring  white  menace  to  every 
cayuse  on  the  ranch,  set  eut  beyond  the 
stables  and  corrals.  Fot'  two  miles  on 
either  side  stretched  flanges  of  strong 
fencing,  a  perfect  guide  to  the  trap.  In 
a  separate  corral  waited  the  best  horses 
on  the  ranch,  culled  from  the  different 
strings,  while  the  best  riders  had  been 
picked  from  the  punchers  for  special 
work. 

"The  first  thing  to  do,"  said  Hilton, 
"is  to  cut  him  off  from  the  hills." 

On  a  morning  when  all  the  Willa- 
sanna Range  lay  like  a  tapestry  of 
green  and  russet  with  the  hues  of  fall, 
and  the  distances  were  soft  with  blue- 
gold  haze,  the  Bar  Q  outfit  to  a  man 
rode  out  toward  the  north. 

Sydney  von  Cleaver  rode  the  best 
horse  to  be  had,  though  now,  alas,  best 
for  him  meant  something  in  even  tem- 
per and  reliability.  Time  was  when 
no  outlaw  had  been  too  bad  for  him, 
when  he  was  the  admiration  of  his  men ; 
a  Johnny  Eastern  who  was  a  Westerner 
at  heart.  He  still  sat  like  an  Indian, 
and  his  eyes  were  alight  with  the  joy  of 
coming  battle. 

"Hope  I'll  see  him  first,"  he  said 
boyishly;  "I'd  know  him  in  Hades. 
There  isn't  another  head  like  his  in  the 
world." 

"He's  looking  fit,  the  boys  say,"  said 
Hilton;  "fine  and  sleek  and  not  too  fat. 
Seems  to  have  traveled  a  lot." 

BLACK  THUNDER  led  his  band 
down  to  the  russet  plains  at  dawn. 
He  was  confident  and  secure.  The  past 
summer  had  killed  something  within 
him  that  had  made  for  unrest,  had 
lulled  him  to  betraying  peace.  He  had 
no  thought  that  day  of  danger.  He 
grazed  easily,  lifting  his  head  from  time 
to  time  to  look  toward  the  south,  whence 
came  the  slim,  light  creature  he  had 
learned  to  love. 

And  so  it  was  that  a  detail  of  mounted 
men  crept  into  the  hills  behind  him  from 
the  night's  camp  they  had  made  in  a 
nook  of  their  fringe,  while  a  great  half 
circle  threw  itself  out  in  front,  for 
they  had  located  him.  The  first  warn- 
ing the  stallion  had  was  when  three 
punchers  rode  down  from  the  lift  be- 
hind. At  the  first  sight  of  them  he 
knew  them  for  his  ancient  enemy,  felt 
again  the  strangling  rope  about  his 
throat.  With  a 'scream  he  flung  up  his 
great  head,  dropped  his  loins  in  that 
first  inimitable  leap,  and  struck  out  to 
the  open  plain.  But  there,  like  soldiers 
deployed  upon  a  field,  he  saw  others 
and  still  others,  stationed  at  regular 
intervals. 

As  he  came  thundering  down,  Sydney 
von  Cleaver  rose  in  his  stirrups,  his 
eyes  alight,  his  hand  at  salute. 

"Bravo!"  he  cried  ringingly.  "The 
great  king!  Lord,  Lord!  What  a 
horse!    Unchanged  by  a  hair !" 

And  then  began  the  cruel,  ancient 
game  of  capture — the  first  wild  race, 
when  Black  Thunder  ran  away  from 
everything  in  sight,  toward  the  south, 
as  they  had  meant  he  should;  when,  two 
by  two  the  pick  of  the  ranch  horses 
clung  in  his  wake  to  keep  him  going; 
when  others  took  their  places  and  still 
others  relayed  those;  when  each  time  he 
swept  and  circled  back  for  the  safety 
of  the  hills  he  was  met  by  the  enemy 
stationed  there.  He  looked  like  an  ebon 
shaft  of  speed  as  he  raced  alone  across 
the  wide  russet  tapestry  of  the  back- 
ground, and  the  man-from-all-the-world 
thrilled  as  he  had  not  thrilled  in  many 
a  year  at  the  sight.  Sydney  von 
Cleaver  rode  hard  that  day  that  he 


might  miss  no  maneuver  of  this  wild 
king,  no  burst  of  speed,  no  cunning 
wile  or  ruse.  And  Black  Thunder,  all 
through  that  cool,  sweet  day,  called 
upon  all  his  store  of  cleverness,  all  his 
speed,  all  his  endurance. 

He  circled  and  feinted  and  crosscut, 
forever  trying  for  the  hills.  He 
charged  upon  one  horse  and  rider,  kill- 
ing the  former  and  crippling  the  latter, 
and  he  tried  to  batter  down  the 
bunched  three  that  rose  up  in  that 
puncher's  place,  but  one  fired  a  pistol 
almost  in  his  eyes,  and  he  had  to  turn. 
He  was  strong  and  swift  and  very,  very 
wise,  but  they  were  many  to  one  against 
him  and  they  gave  him  no  rest.  Mile 
by  mile  they  drove  him  southward  to 
where  that  staring  trap  waited  to 
break  his  heart. 

Now,  the  Willasanna  Range  is  a 
splendid  amphitheatre,  sloping  gently 
from  the  Willasanna  Hills  down  in  a 
great  basin  and  up  again  to  the  faint 
and  far  parent  range  at  the  east,  and 
anything  upon  it  shows  in  sharp  relief. 

NANCE,  flinging  a  pan  of  water  out 
in  the  sun-dried  yard,  stopped  in 
the  sod-house  door  and  looked  in  amaze 
at  the  play  that  went  on  therein.  The 
Bar  Q  outfit  had  passed  up  at  dark  the 
day  before;  therefore  she  had  not  seen 
them.  She  watched  with  wide,  gray 
eyes,  and  suddenly  the  pan  clattered 
upon  the  flat  stone  at  the  doorsill  and 
she  went  limp  in  all  her  limbs,  so  that 
she  clutched  the  jamb  for  support.  The 
poppy  color  went  out  of  her  cheeks  and 
lips,  leaving  them  ashen. 

She  knew  the  great  black  creature 
circling  so  desperately  out  before  that 
driving  gang!  Her  heart  seemed  to 
fall  out  of  her  side,  leaving  a  great 
emptiness,  and  the  sun  turned  black 
before  her  eyes.  Then  the  martial 
spirit  in  her  that  had  tamed  Black 
Thunder  rose  up  out  of  her  inner  chaos 
and  cleared  her  vision,  gave  her  brave 
heart  back  to  its  accustomed  place. 
She  gathered  her  limbs  beneath  her 
and  sprang  out  to  where  her  father 
hitched  the  sorry  team  to  the  shackly 
wagon  for  the  day's  work  in  the  ripe 
cornfield. 

"Daddy,"  she  said  breathlessly  with 
her  hand  on  his  arm;  "daddy,  look  out 
yonder!  See  that  black  horse?  He's 
mine.  That's  what  Fve  been  doing  all 
these  months  when  I  rode  away.  >  I've 
tamed  him  and  ridden  him,  and  he's 
mine  by  every  law.  They've  got  him. 
Oh,  my  Lord,  they've  got  him  started 
for  capture !  Give  me  Jim,  daddy — I'm 
going  after  him !" 

Now,  this  thin,  hard-worked  man 
knew  his  daughter  as  no  other  knew 
her,  and  he  looked  for  a  moment  into 
her  dilated  eyes.  Then,  without  a  word, 
he  began  unhitching  the  old  horse. 

When  the  stars  came  out  that  night 
they  looked  down  on  Black  Thun- 
der whirling  round  and  round  the  in- 
side wall  of  the  stockade,  his  marvelous 
speed  spent  to  a  staggering  gallop,  his 
brilliant  eyes  haggard  under  his  long 
forelock,  the  breath  whistling  from  his 
distended  nostrils. 

And  behind  a  bowlder  in  the  near 
fringe  of  the  hills  they  shone  dimly  on 
Nance,  sitting,  for  warmth  in  the  cool 
fall  night,  against  the  belly  of  her 
weary  old  horse,  where  he  lay,  too  tired 
to  graze.  On  her  knees  lay  her  daddy's 
ancient  pistol  and  in  her  eyes  were 
tears,  brought  there  by  the  monotonous, 
hoarse  cry  that  came,  faint  and  far, 
from  the  stockade.  In  her  heart  was 
anguish  and  fainting  fear  of  the  out- 
come and  such  a  rage  as  she  had  never 
known.  There  were  sentries  at  the 
stockade,  for  she  could  see  the  flame  of 
a  tiny  fire. 

THE  ranch  was  astir  by  dawn.  Syd- 
ney von  Cleaver  was  eager  as  a  boy 
for  the  coming  struggle.  He  watched 
the  preparations,  went  among  the 
picked  punchers  who  were  to  try  to  ride 
Black  Thunder,  and  finally  took  up  a 
point  of  vantage  at  the  stockade's  rim. 

"Boys,"  he  called  down  in  his  ringing 
voice,  "what  I  said  last  night  goes  in 
dead  earnest.  Whoever  rides  him  gets 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  old  boy  owes, 
me  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  con- 
quered, and  it  will  be  worth  that  much 
to  me." 

Horse  breaking  is  a  common  thing  on 
every  Western  ranch,  but  this  was 
more  than  a  horse  breaking,  for  Black 
Thunder  was  a  celebrity,  and  there  was 
an  ineradicable  bond  between  him  and 
the  lean,  dark  man  with  the  slight  limp. 
Therefore  there  was  much  preparation 
and  a  certain  excitement. 

At  last  all  was  in  readiness,  and  one 
of  the  picked  punchers  took  the  first 
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turn.  None  dared  to  enter  the  stock- 
ade, so  they  tried  to  rope  Black  Thun- 
der from  the  top  of  the  wall,  bristling 
with  every  man  jack  of  the  ranch. 
When,  standing  in  the  center  of  the  in- 
closure,  he  saw  that  ring  of  his  ene- 
mies he  screamed  like  a  lunatic,  tossed 
his  head,  and  tore  at  the  earth  with  his 
shining  hoofs. 

And  then  the  thing  began — the  sharp, 
tense  pitting  of  skill  against  cunning, 
of  reason  against  instinct.  Again  and 
again  and  again  the  wide  rope  circled, 
sailed  out  and  up,  settled,  and  again 
and  again  Black  Thunder  eluded  it — 
now  with  a  sidewise  leap,  now  with  a 
flash  of  his  head  between  his  knees,  and 
again  with  a  spring  up  into  the  air 
that  took  his  four  feet  in  a  bunch  up 
and  out  of  the  wriggling  snare  that 
whizzed  along  the  ground. 

HE  was  like  a  flame  of  fire,  like  a 
wind  on  the  plains,  like  an  eddy  in 
water,  a  vital,  untouchable,  incompre- 
hensible thing.  One  after  another  the 
punchers  went  against  him,  and  one 
after  another  they  failed  to  so  much  as 
touch  him  with  their  wizard  ropes.  He 
seemed  to  know  every  trick  they 
played,  to  anticipate  them  as  if  he  had 
been  roped  every  day  of  his  wild  life. 

Exclamations  and  delighted  oaths  be- 
gan to  break  out  at  each  new  evidence 
of  his  cunning  and  sagacity,  for  no- 
where is  courage  more  appreciated 
than  among  cowboys,  and  they  knew 
him  for  a  dead-game  sport.  Sydney  von 
Cleaver  threw  off  his  hat  and  leaned 
far  over  the  wall.  "Glory  be!"  he 
murmured.  "What  a  king  he  is  I  He — " 
But  he  did  not  finish,  for  with  a 
wilder  scream  Black  Thunder  leaped 
into  the  air,  beating  with  his  forefeet 
at  the  snakelike  circle  that  contracted 
to  tautness  about  his  throat.  Chance, 
skill,  fate — what  you  will — had  worked 
against  him  in  his  supreme  struggle, 
and  he  was  caught. 

But  pandemonium  was  loose  in  the 
corral.  The  great  black  horse  sprang 
clear  of  the  earth  again  and  again, 
fighting,  bawling,  frothing  at  the  lips, 
his  eyes  staring  and  white-rimmed,  his 
breath  already  whistling  against  the 
noose.  Another  rope  circled  and  fell 
about  him — another  yet;  now  they  had 
him  "going,"  and  soon  he  raged  in  the 
center,  a  hub  among  straining  spokes. 
Under  the  power  of  his  fury  the  stock- 
ade cracked  and  groaned. 

"Now,"  cried  Hilton,  "inside!  Get 
the  saddle.  Throw  him — throw  him, 
boys!" 

And  at  this  moment,  as  Sydney  von 
Cleaver  turned  to  look  down,  there 
came  the  .sound  of  a  running  horse 
across  the  open. 

And  surely  it  was  a  sight  to  attract 
attention  that  caught  his  eye — a  scare- 
crow animal,  long-legged  and  sham- 
bling, its  ribs  gaunt  beneath  its  shaggy 
hide,  its  hips  working  like  reckless 
semaphores,  bearing  on  its  back  a 
ragged  girl  who  rode  like  an  Indian 
and  in  whose  ashen  face  two  great  gray 
eyes  flamed  and  burned  like  live  coals. 
Wind-tossed,  flax-white  hair  beat  upon 
her  shoulders,  and  in  her  right  hand  she 
carried,  forgotten,  a  ridiculous  old  pistol. 

For  a  moment  Von  Cleaver  stared. 
Then  his  innate  courtesy  pulled  him  up. 

"Why,"  he  said;  "why — how  do 
you  do?" 

Nance  lifted  her  tragic  eyes  to  him. 
With  the  first  glance  she  knew,  in.stinc- 
tively,  that  here  was  authority.  She 
pulled  up  and  wet  her  dry  lips. 

"I  want — "  she  said  huskily.  "I — " 

"Yes?"  .said  Von  Cleaver  gently. 

"I  want — "  She  stopped,  swallowed, 
and  finished  bravely:  "I  want  the  big 
black  horse  in  there." 

The  man  ;,tared  down  at  her  dumbly. 

"You  what?" 

But  the  rage  that  had  smoldered 
through  the  silent  night  came  upon 
Nance  then  and  loosed  her  halting 
tongue.  "He's  mine!"  she  cried  wildly. 
"He's  mine  by  the  range  law.  You 
drove  him  away  and  caught  him,  but 
he's  mine!  You've  stolen  him,  and  I've 
come  to  get  him  back.  Give  him  to  me! 
You've  got  to  give  him  back  to  me!" 

SLOWLY  Von  Cleaver  climbed  down 
from  his  seat  on  the  wall,  aftei-  an 
arresting  motion  to  Hilton  in  the  open 
gate.    "Wait!"  he  telegraphed. 

Then  he  came  limping  to  Nance's 
side  and  looked  up  at  her  in  his  in- 
imitably sweet  manner. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said; 
"what's  all  thi.s?" 

Nance  made  a  tragic  gesture. 
"Only  that  ymi've  f/ot  my  borne  in 
there  rind  I've  r.iirne   l.o  fiet.   him!  I 
waited  in  the  hills  all  night." 

"How  df  '-      fome  that  Black  Thun- 


der, the  most  notorious  outlaw  in  a 
thousand  miles  of  range  country,  be- 
longs to  you?"  asked  Von  Cleaver  gently. 

"Because  he  does!  Because  he's  mine 
by  range  law,  for  I  can  ride  him!"  cried 
the  girl  desperately. 

For  a  moment  Von  Cleaver  regarded 
her  gravely. 

"How  do  you  know?"  he  said. 

"Know?  Know!"  she  dropped  a 
hand  hopelessly.    "I  know!" 

The  man's  face  was  troubled  and 
perplexed. 

"My  child,"  he  said  in  his  soft  voice, 
"I  have  known  Black  Thunder  for  five 
years.  I  rode  him — once.  Since  that 
time  I  have — have  never  walked  like 
other  men.  So  far  as  I  know — and  I  have 
kept  track  of  him — no  other  has  ever 
backed  him.  I  have  just  offered  five 
hundred  dollars  to  see  him  ridden.  Sort 
of  poetic  justice,  you  know.  I  cannot 
recall  that  offer.    He  must  be  ridden." 

Nance  put  up  shaking  fingers  and 
covered  her  lips. 

"Then  let  me  ride  him!"  she  cried. 
"Oh,  let  me  ride  him!  You'll  try  to 
break  him  with  your  devilish  methods 
of  'make  or  break'  and  you'll  kill  him, 
for  he  won't  'break'!" 

She  strove  to  quiet  her  voice,  in 
which  the  tremble  of  emotion  was  be- 
ginning to  vibrate. 

''Give  me  a  chance,"  she  begged. 
"Give  me  a  chance!  You'd  give  any- 
one of  your  cowboys  a  chance,  wouldn't 
•  you?" 

Von  Cleaver  nodded. 

"Then—" 

From  the  stockade  there  came  a 
choking,  gurgling  scream,  the  sound  of 
a  struggle,  and  then  a  fall  that  shook 
the  earth. 

N^nce  went  white  as  milk  beneath 
her  golden  tan. 

HORROR  and  tears  flooded  her  wide 
gray  eyes  at  the  same  time. 
"Oh,  Lord!"  she  cried  pitifully.  "He 
won't  break!    He  won't  break!" 

Then,  with  her  native  guile,  she 
stilled  her  shaking  lips  and  tried  to 
smile  down  at  the  man — a  wheedling, 
winning,  woman's  smile — and  continued : 

"For  some   {there  are  losses  in  every 
trade) 

Will  break  their  hearts  ere  bitted  and 
made; 

Will  fight  like  fiends  as  the  rope  cuts 
hard, 

And  die,  dumb-mad,  in  the  breaking 
yard." 

Now  Von  Cleaver  knew  those  lines 
himself  and  that  they  came  from  the 
"Toolungala  Stockyard  Chorus,"  and  he 
stared  at  this  ragged  girl  on  her  aban- 
doned crowbait  in  utter  amaze. 

"There's  more  here  than  I  see,"  he 
said;  "and  I'll  give  you  your  chance. 
Kindly  wait  a  moment." 

And  he  limped  around  to  the  gate 
where  he  called  Hilton  from  the  crowd 
that  surged  like  ants  around  Black 
Thunder,  lying,  prone  and  helpless  at 
last,  among  his  ancient  enemies. 

"Hilton,"  he  said,  "there's  a  girl  out 
here  who  says  she  owns  Black  Thunder 
by  the  range  law  of  having  ridden  him. 
She  is  a  wonderful  girl,  and  she  will 
not  be  denied.  She  demands  the  first 
chance  at  him  by  right  of  ownership, 
and  I  have  promised  it.    Tell  the  boys." 

Then  he  went  back  to  Nance  and  held 
up  his  arms  in  courtly  fashion  to  lift 
her  down — Nance,  who  could  leave 
Black  Thunder's  back  in  full  flight! 

"How  will  you  have  him — roped  as 
he  is,  or  loose?" 

"Loose!"  cried  Nance,  and  her  breast 
heaved  under  her  faded  old  dress. 
"Loose  him!    Loose  him!" 

In  amazement,  in  wondering  surprise, 
the  punchers  cut  the  ropes  that  bound 
the  stallion  and  fled  from  the  stockade, 
leaving  him  to  leap  out  of  his  dangling 
shackles  like  a  crazy  thing. 

Free  again,  he  roared  about  the  in- 
closure,  screamed  to  the  high  morning 
skies,  raged  at  his  foes,  and  bit  the 
staring  logs  in  his  frenzy  of  despair. 

And  then  Nance,  trembling  by  the 
closed  gate,  began  to  whistle  her  little 
old  crooning  tune.  High  and  clear  it 
went,  piercing  the  sounds  of  his  anger 
— a  sweet,  familiar  thing. 

Black  Thundei-  heard  it  and  stopped 
in  full  fling  around  the  confining  wall. 
He  flung  up  his  head  and  listened,  while 
the  breath  panted  in  his  sides.  Higher, 
clearer,  more  natural  and  nonchalant 
came  the  sweet  call.  Black  Thunder 
opened  his  mouth  and  neighed  such  an 
answer  of  hope  and  anguish  as  brought 
the  brimming  tears  over  on  the  girl's 
white  cheeks. 

With  an  impetuous  rush  she  tore 
open  the  gate  and  flung  herself  inside. 
With  arms  outstretched  she  ran  across 
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the  trampled  ground  straight  at  the 
great  stallion. 

Not  a  man  on  the  wall,  breathlessly 
watching,  but  felt  his  heart  stop  beat- 
ing. Would  he  trample  her  into  the 
earth?  Would  he  tear  her  to  ribbons 
with  his  teeth?  They  did  not  know  of 
the  magic  of  that  past  summer. 

Weeping  heavily,  Nance  threw  her 
arms  around  the  swelled  and  sweating 
neck  where  the  ropes  had  cut — and 
Black  Thunder— Black  Thunder,  the 
old  outlaw,  the  desperado  of  all  the 
Willasanna  country — dropped  his  great 
head  on  her  shoulder  and  panted 
out  a  whimpering  whinny  of  joy  and 
hope  and  a  few  other  divine  things 
that  may  stir  the  dumb  heart  in  its 
extremity. 

1'  or  a  tense  moment  they  stood  so. 
Then  the  girl  set  her  flabby  old  shoe 
toe  in  the  little  hollow  above  his  knee, 
clutched  her  fingers  in  his  mane,  and 
went  up  with  a  rush,  flinging  her  foot 
across,  so  that  she  sat  astride  with  her 
rags  fluttering  at  her  knees. 

She  looked  up  once  at  Sydney- von 
Cleaver,  and  her  face  was  drawn  and 
white,  though  it  shone  with  victory. 

"Open!"  she  cried.  "And — I  thank 
you!    Open  the  gate!" 

Some  one  pulled  the  gate  wide,  and 
the  Willasanna  plains  lay  out  before 
them,  glorious  in  the  cool  fall  sunlight. 

WITH  one  bound  the  stallion  cleared 
the  space  between,  shot  through  the 
opening,  and,  dropping  his  loins  for  the 
gathering  of  all  the  speed  there  was  in 
him,  swept  out  and  away  magnificently. 
Unei'i-ingly  they  went  toward  the 
north,  the  wild  black  horse  and  the 
ragged,  pale-haired  creature  atop.  The 
watchers  held  their  breath,  for  it  is  not 
given  to  men  to  see  such  a  flight  twice 
in  a  lifetime.   Faster,  faster  they  went. 
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Black  Thunder's  great  tail  spread  be- 
hind him  like  a  fan;  the  cloud  of  his 
mane  blew  back  about  the  slim  girl. 
And  then  they  saw  the  rider  change  her 
position  a  bit,  as  if  she  shifted  her  right 
limb,  saw  her  lean  a  bit  to  the  left,  and 
then  shoot  down  beside  his  shoulder. 

"God!"  breathed  Von  Cleaver,  but 
before  the  word  was  finished  they  saw 
her  come  up  again,  high  and  gracefully, 
and  land  upon  him. 

AGAIN  and  again  she  played  her  old 
.  game  with  the  running  horse,  the 
wind  and  the  sun  and  the  open  spaces 
— played  it  as  she  had  never  played  it 
before,  with  triumph  and  joy  unspeak- 
able for  background  and  men  for  audi- 
ence, with  tears  on  her  cheeks  and 
glory  in  her  heart. 

And  Sydney  von  Cleaver  drew  in  the 
breath  that  he  had  denied  himself  in 
his  amazement. 

"My  Lord!"  he  said  softly.  "My 
Lord!  She  said  he  was  hers.  Yes,  in 
the  big  devil's  body  of  him  and  the 
lover's  soul  of  him,  in  every  inch  of  his 
hide  and  hair,  he's  hers!  But  I  won- 
der what  wizardry  she  employed  to  win 
him?  No,  I  don't — I  saw  it  shining  in 
her  tearful  eyes,  and  it  was  love  alone! 
Hilton!"  he  called.  "Who  is  she? 
Where  does  she  live?    What  is  she?" 

"The  Nestor's  girl,  sir — up  at  the 
farm  in  the  edge  of  the  Willasannas." 

There  was  di.sgust  unspeakable  in 
the  foreman's  voice,  but  Von  Cleaver 
did  not  hear  it. 

"To-morrow,"  he  said,  "we'll  ride  that 
way.  I  wouldn't  miss  the  presentation 
of  that  five  hundred  for  another  one. 
It  was  more  than  worth  it.  I'll  never 
see  the  like  again." 

And  his  brown  eyes  softened  win- 
ningly  as  he  saw  again  the  tears  on 
Nance's  dusky  lashes. 


Meant  for  Fun 


BARNEY'S  MASTERPIECE 

Bai  ney  Oldfield,  driver  of  racing  cars, 
assisted  Henry  Ford  in  his  early  ex- 
periments with  automobiles  —  drove 
cars  when  the  average  man  feared  to 
ride  with  a  tricky  gasoline  engine  be- 
neath I^im.  So  Oldfield  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  Ford's  first  and  most 
important  assistants.    Ford  realizes  it. 

"Barney,"  said  he  one  day  in  Detroit, 
"we  ought  to  be  good  friends.  I  helped 
make  you  and  you  helped  make  me." 

"Yes,  that's  right,  Henry;  that's 
right,"  replied  Oldfield.  "And  don't  you 
think,  Henry,  that  I  did  a  darned  sight 
better  job  of  'making'  than  you  did?" 

— G.  S.  W. 

NOT  OF  THE  POLLED  VARIETY? 

A  gentleman  farmer  tells  of  a  city 
lad  who  once  worked  for  him. 

The  lad  was  called  one  winter  morn- 
ing before  dawn  and  told  to  harness  the 
mule  to  the  dearborn. 

The  lad  was  too  lazy  to  light  a  lan- 
tern, and  in  the  dark  he  didn't  notice 
that  one  of  the  cows  was  in  the  stable 


with  the  mule.  The  farmer,  impatient 
at  the  long  delay,  shouted  from  the 
house: 

"Billy!  Billy!  What  are  you  doing?" 

"I  can't  get  the  collar  over  the  mule's 
head,"  yelled  back  the  boy.  "His  ears 
are  frozen."  — E.  T. 

A  DOUBLE  DOSE 

"Mandy,  I'se  a  sick  man,"  said  Jake, 
looking  very  miserable.  "At  de  hors- 
pittle  dey  says  I'se  got  berkerlosis." 

"All  right,  Jake,  we'll  take  keer  of 
you,  and  git  rid  of  dat  berkerlosis." 

A  week  later  Jake  stumbled  in,  more 
woe-begone  than  ever.  "Tain't  no  use, 
Mandy,  nary  bit  of  use.  I  ain't  never 
gwine  git  well.  De  doctors  say  dis  morn- 
ing I  got  ftvo  berkerlosis." — E.  M.  G. 

SOIVIEBODY  HAD  TO  SLEEP 

The  doctor  entered  the  patient's  room 
in  the  morning,  and,  according  to  habit, 
read  the  chart  first  thing.  He  was  a 
little  surprised  to  read: 

"2  A.  M.  Patient  very  restless,  nurse 
sleeping  quietly."  — E.  M.  G. 


How  About  Colonel  House? 


{Continued  from  page  12] 


This  is  the  power  of  House,  and  it  is 
the  explanation  of  his  power  in  a  politi- 
cal party. 

To  House  is  attributed  the  presence 
of  two  men  in  Wilson's  cabinet,  but  the 
fact — if  it  is  a  fact — that  these  were 
men  approved  by  House  is  not  one 
which  appears  important.  One  does 
not  desire  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
counsels  of  House  in  terms  of  appoint- 
ments; much  more  significant  are  the 
opinions  of  national  policies  which  have 
been,  are,  and  will  be  in  his  mind. 

"Abroad,  though  we  are  not  con- 
sidered as  constantly  as  we  have  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  surmise,  many  per- 
sons of  education  and  intelligence  still 
believe  that  this  is  a  nation  of  money 
worship,"  he  said.  "That  impression 
has  lasted  over  from  the  high-water 
of  money  power  reached  in  the  last  few 
years  of  the  last  century.  And  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  at  that  time  there 
was  some  warrant  for  the  opinion." 

"We  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
could  develop  no  further,  without  re- 
straint, our  extensive  civilization?" 

"That  is  true,  I  think,"  he  said. 

"And  our  problems  became  those  of 
an  intensive  civilization?" 

He  nodded. 

Ten  years  before  1900  he  had  begun 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  working. out 
of  business  problems  which  would  re- 
adjust business  and  our  internal  eco- 
nomic life  to  the  coming  of  the  new 
needs.    To  these  problems  he  brought 


then,  and  has  brought  since,  the  famili- 
arity he  gained  through  the  banking 
and  business  acquaintance  which  asso- 
ciation and  inheritance  from  his  father 
had  given  him. 

To  accomplish  readjustment  in  the 
structure  of  our  economic  life  he  turned 
to  programs  for  political  action. 

"There,  until  within  two  years,  lay 
the  largest  interest  I  had,"  he  told  me. 
"In  Texas  that  was  my  interest.  I  had 
no  taste  for  political  life,  but  I  wished 
ardently  to  have  Texas  solve  some  of 
the  American  economic  problems.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  I  worked  with 
Hogg,  Culberson,  Lanham,  and  Sayers. 
Most  of  that  activity  was  during  the 
years  when  I  was  in  my  thirties;  It  was 
a  long  and  constant  experience,  not  only 
in  the  obstacles  confronting  the  changes 
we  wished  to  eff'ect,  but  also  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  new  proposals.  I  suppose 
that,  incidentally,  it  was  a  training  in 
politics — in  the  machinery  and  craft  of 
politics. 

"But  for  a  long  time  I  was  not  active 
in  politics.  My  interest  had  gone  forth 
into  national  issues,  but  those  were  the 
days  of  the  free-silver  plank  and  I  could 
not  take  the  interest  I  wished  in  the 
program  of  my  party.  With  Mr.  Bryan 
I  was  friendly;  on  the  other  hand  I 
could  not  agree  with  proposals  he  and 
my  party  were  making.  There  was  a 
period  of  about  fifteen  years  when  I 
was  not  in  active  politics  at  all." 

He  looked  out  the  window  toward  the 


sea  beyond  the  screen  of  foliage  wet 
with  the  summer  rain.  The  east  wind 
of  the  Massachusetts  shore  invaded  the 
study  and  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a 
pamphlet  on  the  table  as  one  with  idle 
curiosity  fingers  the  pages  of  an  un- 
familiar book.  Like  other  printed  mat- 
ter piled  on  this  table,  the  pamphlet 
concerned  that  subject  which  now  com- 
mands the  attention  of  House.  He  not 
only  seeks  the  mouths  which  can  tell, 
but  the  books  which  disclose ;  he  gathers 
information,  he  marshals  facts,  he 
mobilizes  opinion.  Banker  in  appear- 
ance, political  leader  by  inadvertence, 
he  is,  in  fact,  a  student  who  conducts 
his  own  judicial  proceedings ;  he  collects 
and  arranges  the  evidence,  he  is  at- 
torney for  both  sides,  he  is  jury  and 
judge.  Even  though  one  differs  ^vith 
his  findings,  it  is  necessary  to  admit 
that  House  had  held  a  trial. 

"The  opportunity  for  my  full  interest 
and  activity  in  national  matters  came 
with  the  candidacy  of  the  President," 
he  was  saying.  "To  the  extent  of  my 
ability  I  wished  particularly  to  help  in 
framing  good  banking  and  currency 
measures.  I  can  serve  best  only  when, 
without  taxing  my  physical  resource,  I 
am  able  to  remain  free  from  details, 
routine  and  too  close  a  contact  with  a 
subject.  Under  conditions  in  which  I 
feel  comfortable  I  can  do  my  full  share 
of  labor." 

"I  believe  the  currency  and  banking 
measures  were  good,"  he  asserted  in  one 
of  the  moderate  statements  character- 
istic of  his  conversation.  It  was  as  if 
he  were  giving  his  opinion  that  it  was 
raining.  "Don't  you  believe  that  those 
measures  will  show  greater  and  greater 
value?" 

In  such  form  he  states  and  seeks  re- 
flection of  his  own  statement  in  the 
minds  of  others  as  one  would  hold  an 
object  up  to  a  mirror;  he  invites  agree- 
ment and  creates  the  atmosphere  of  un- 
affected equality.  It  has  been  called  his 
suavity;  then  the  Dialogues  of  Plato 
were  suave;  Franklin  was  suave;  toler- 
ance and  moderation  are  suave. 

There  are  those  who  wonder  whether 
his  suavity  is  not  something  more; 
there  are  those  who  say  that  the  influ- 
ence of  House  upon  the  Currency  Bill 
was  in  favor  of  three  reserve  banks  in- 
stead of  twelve  and  who  wonder 
whether  that  influence  was  the  influ- 
ence of  Wall  Street  working  through 
such  channels  as  it  found.  To  me  the 
suggestion,  if  it  attributes  to  him  a 
leaning  toward  the  "interests,"  is  un- 
sound. It  is  out  of  focus  with  all  that 
one  can  learn  of  him. 

Adjustment  of  business  to  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Administration  is  his  ex- 
pectancy; confidence  that  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  will  approve  the 
financial,  the  taxation,  and  the  revenue 
policies  of  the  President  is  firm  in  him. 
Right  or  wrong  in  his  opinion,  he  be- 
lieves in  fact  that  the  Administration 
has  been  right.  He  will  allow  time  to 
show  this  to  the  restless;  he  counts  upon 
the  ultimate  approval  of  those  now  dis- 
content. If  you  tell  him  that  there  is 
wide  dissatisfaction  with  the  condition 
of  trade,  commerce,  manufacturing 
business,  there  is  some  incredulity  in 
his  expression  and  he  smiles  as  if  to 
say — "Wait  and  see." 

But  internal,  economic  readjustments 
are  no  longer  his  primary  interest. 

That  they  are  not  is  indicated  by  the 
eagerness — the  almost  youthful  eager- 
ness— with  which  he  turns  always  again 
and  again  toward  the  newer  problem. 

The  books  on  the  table  disclose  the 
truth  of  his  interest. 

Boundaries  Go  Smash 

TASKED  him  if  he  could  by  his  per- 
sonal effort  accomplish  one  valuable 
gain  for  the  United  States  what  that 
gain  would  be. 

"A  future  of  promise  for  our  posi- 
tion among  other  nations,"  he  said. 

Make  no  mistake;  House  meant  more 
than  a  selfish  national  policy.  He  meant 
more  than  national  security;  he  meant 
more  than  national  integrity. 
He  meant  leadership. 
And  the  leadership  he  meant  was  a 
leadership  which  pointed  to  a  final  right 
of  nations  to  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  their  homes  and  the  right  to  go  and 
come. 

Freedom  from  aggression  on  terri- 
|tory. 

Freedom    to   conduct  uninterrupted 
economic  and  social  commerce. 
!    That  is  the  international  platform  of 
'  House. 

'    He  says  that  he  sees  a  world  at  the 
lend  of  its  extensive  development.   It  is 
a  place  where  homesteads  are  all  pre- 
-empted, a  place  where  progress  has  out- 
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grown  the  spread  of  civilization  by  con- 
quest. Transportation  has  superseded 
arms;  communication  has  replaced  am- 
munition. 

I  said:  "Is  it  not  still  true  that  the 
nation  composed  of  the  most  virtuous, 
virile  individuals,  a  nation  of  stalwart 
morals,  will  be  a  nation  of  strong  men 
and  women,  a  nation  of  resourcefulness, 
industry,  inventiveness,  and  eflRciency? 
Is  it  not  true  that  such  a  nation  is  the 
fittest  to  survive?  Is  it  not  true  that 
such  a  nation  will  possess  a  civilization 
and  to-day  and  from  now  on,  an  inten- 
sive civilization — which  is  fitted  to 
spread  and  ought  to  be  spread  as  far  as 
it  may  be?  Is  it  not  true  that  restraint 
of  such  a  nation  by  artificial  organiza- 
tion and  alliances  of  other  nations,  by 
'international  police,'  and  other  de- 
vices and  agreements  is  to  prevent  the 
worthy  civilization  from  spreading  by 
conquest  and  by  arms?" 

The  colonel  was  not  patient  about 
such  an  idea. 

"Boundary  lines  cannot  hold  a  civili- 
zation now,"  he  said.  "Peaceful  com- 
petition spills  a  civilization  out  of  a 
sovereignty  and  spreads  it  about. 
China  can  adopt  German  efficiency  and 
Italian  art  if  she  wishes,  without  an- 
nexation to  Germany  or  Italy." 

He  will  hold  fast  to  these  principles 
of  international  right  in  the  establish- 
ment of  which  he  hopes  the  United 
States  may  be  the  leading  spirit — the 
right  of  nations  to  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  homes,  the  right  of 
nations  to  come  and  go. 

He  went  abroad  to  see  the  men  who 
in  the  European  nations  at  war  control 
the  conduct  of  the  conflict  and  the 
channels  through  which  a  final  peace 
will  flow.  He  did  not  go  as  a  "diplo- 
mat"; he  went  as  a  man  from  Texas, 
U.  S.  A.,  a  friend  of  the  President,  an 
adviser  of  policies,  who  wanted  to  hear 
much  and  say  a  little.  He  talked  to  the 
Kaiser,  he  talked  to  the  ministers  of 
state  of  the  Allies;  everywhere  he 
listened. 

There  is  something  amusing  and 
something  imposing  about  this  Ameri- 
can planter  from  Texas  going  straight 
to  these  titled  and  troubled  persons  to 
say  his  say.  It  is  amusing  to  con- 
template the  reactions  which  must  have 
been  made  upon  them  by  his  earnest- 
ness and  his  sincerity  and  above  all  by 
the  clarity  of  vision  which  causes  him 
to  reduce  large  affairs  to  the  simplicity 
of  commonplaces  and  common  sense;  it 
is  inspiring  to  realize  that  in  his  visit 
there  were  planted  the  first  seeds  of 
that  international  leadership  for  the 
United  States  upon  which  House  has 
set  his  heart. 

The  Faith  of  House 

OF  the  European  conflict  he  talks 
without  feeling.  He  foresaw  it.  Be- 
fore it  came  he  observed  its  shadow.  He 
traveled  where  this  shadow  fell,  seeking 
acquaintance  with  those  whose  opinions 
would  reflect  something  of  the  nature 
of  that  shadow.  "It  was  all  tinder,"  he 
says.  "Quietly  gossip  and  rumor  were 
being  whispered.  Nations  are  not  un- 
like individuals  and  talebearing  and 
suspicion  play  no  small  part  in  their 
ignition.  But  even  then  I  hoped  that 
the  President  would  be  an  instrument 
to  bring  about  an  understanding  be- 
fore the  crash  came." 

House  does  not  believe  that  any  of 
the  warring  nations  could  see  clearly  an 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  war. 
It  is  a  War  of  Suspicion. 
He  believes  that  if  diplomatic  red 
tape  could  have  been  shortened  into 
simple,  direct,  prompt  conferences  there 
would  have  been  no  war. 

He  shakes  his  head — a  silent,  "Too 
bad!   Too  bad!" 

But  in  the  future  he  expresses  faith. 
Faith  he  has  in  the  part  we  shall  play. 
Faith  he  has  in  the  President.  Faith 
he  has  in  the  rightness  of  his  own 
opinion. 

He  wants  us  to  stand  firmly  for  the 
creation  of — 

The  right  of  nations  to  be  undisturbed 
in  their  homes. 

The  right  of  nations,  in  peace  or  war, 
to  come  and  go. 

I  asked  him,  then,  about  our  own  na- 
tional security,  guaranteed  by  arms. 

His  answer  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  international  principles  he  holds; 
it  might  have  been  a  paraphrase  of  an 
old  quotation  from  American  history. 

"Millions  for  defense;  not  one  cent 
for  acgression." 

That  rainy  day  when  I  left  him  I 
looked  back.  He  was  standing  on  the 
porch  of  the  Manchester  country  house 
— a  little  figure — a  citizen  eager  to 
help — a  friend  of  the  President. 
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pearance:  "Gentlemen,  I'm  broken. 
I've  been  through  too  much." 

The  chief  answered  very  gently : 
"Having  said  what  you  have,  would  it 
not  be  wisdom  to  tell  us  everything? 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  secrecy." 

She  drew  a  deep  breath  and,  without 
raising  her  eyes,  said:  "I  was  married 
to  Johnston  Barker  twenty-eight  years 
ago  in  Idaho.  He  was  a  miner  then  and 
I  was  a  school-teacher,  nineteen  years 
old,  an  orphan  with  no  near  relations. 
I  was  not  strong  and  had  gone  to  the 
Far  West  for  my  health.  Under  the  un- 
accustomed work  I  broke  down,  develop- 
ing a  weakness  of  the  lungs,  and  casual 
friends,  the  parents  of  a  pupil,  took  me 
with  them  to  a  distant  mining  camp  for 
the  drier  air.  There  I  met  Johnston  and 
we  became  engaged. 

"In  those  days  in  such  remote  places 
there  were  no  churches  or  clergymen 
and  the  law  recognized  contract  mar- 
riages. I  did  not  believe  in  them,  would 
not  at  first  consent  to  such  a  ceremony, 
but  a  great  strike  taking  place  in  a 
distant  camp,  he  prevailed  upon  me  to 
marry  him  by  contract,  the  friends  with 
whom  I  was  living  acting  as  witnesses. 

"The  place  to  which  he  took  me  was 
wild  and  inaccessible,  connecting  by 
trails  with  other  camps  and  by  a  long 
stage  journey  with  a  distant  railway 
station.  We  lived  there  for  a  month — 
happy  as  I  have  never  been  since.  Then 
a  woman — a  snake  in  the  garden — find- 
ing out  how  I  had  married,  hinted  to  me 
that  such  contracts  were  illegal.  I  don't 
know  why  she  did  it — I've  often  won- 
dered— but  there  are  people  in  the  world 
who  take  a  pleasure  in  spoiling  the  joy 
of  others. 

"I  didn't  tell  Johnston,  but  resolved 
when  an  opportunity  came  to  stand  up 
with  him  before  an  ordained  minister. 
It  came  sooner  than  I  hoped.  Not  six 
weeks  after  we  were  man  and  wife  a 
'missioner'  made  a  tour  thi-ough  the 
mining  camps  of  that  part  of  the  State. 
He  would  not  come  to  ours — we  were 
too  small  and  distant — so  I  begged  my 
husband  to  go  to  him,  tell  him  our  case 
and  bring  him  back.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  us  both  to  have  gone,  but  I 
was  sick — too  young  and  ignorant  to 
know  the  cause  of  my  illness — and  John- 
ston, who  seemed  willing  to  do  anything 
I  wanted,  agreed. 

"TTfE  calculated  that  the  trip — on 

VV  horseback,  over  half-cut  moun- 
tain roads — would  take  three  or  four 
days  there  and  back.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifth  day  he  had  not  returned  and  I  was 
in  a  fever  of  anxiety.  Then  again  that 
woman  came  to  me  with  her  poisoned 
words:  I  was  not  a  legal  wife;  could  he, 
knowing  this,  have  taken  the  opportu- 
nity to  desert  me?  God  pity  her  for  the 
deadly  harm  she  did.  Sick,  alone,  inex- 
perienced, eaten  into  by  horrible  doubts, 
I  waited  till  two  weeks  had  passed. 
Then  I  was  sure  that  he  had  done  as 
she  said — left  me. 

"I  won't  go  over  that — the  past  is 
past.  I  took  what  money  I  had  and 
made  my  way  to  the  railway.  From 
there  by  slow  stages,  for  by  this  time 
I  was  ill  in  mind  and  body,  I  got  as  far 
as  St.  Louis,  where,  my  money  gone, 
unable  to  work,  I  wrote  to  an  uncle  of 
my  mother's,  a  doctor,  whom  I  had 
never  seen,  but  of  whom  she  had  often 
spoken  to  me. 

"Men  like  him  make  us  realize  there 
is  a  God  to  inspire,  a  heaven  to  reward. 
He  came  at  once,  took  me  to  his  home 
in  Indiana,  and  nursed  me  back  to 
health.  He  was  a  father  to  me,  more 
than  a  father  to  the  child  I  had.  No 
one  knew  me  there — no  one  but  he  ever 
heard  my  story.  I  took  a  new  name, 
from  a  distant  branch  of  his  family, 
and  passed  as  a  widow.  When  my  little 
girl  was  old  enough  to  understand  I 
told  her  her  father  had  died  before  she 
was  born. 

"We  lived  there  for  twenty-four 
years.  Before  the  end  of  that  time  the 
name  of  Johnston  Barker  rose  into 
prominence.  My  uncle  hated  it — would 
not  allow  it  mentioned  in  his  presence. 
When  he  died,  three  years  ago,  he  left 
us  all  he  had — fifty  thousand  dollars 
— a  great  fortune  to  us.  Then  Carol, 
who  had  chafed  at  the  narrow  life  of  a 
small  town,  persuaded  me  to  come  to 
New  York.  I  had  no  fear  of  meeting 
Barker,  our  paths  would  never  cross, 
and  to  please  her  was  my  life. 

"She  is  not  like  me,  fearful  and 
timid,  but  full  of  daring  and  ambition. 
When  the  farm  we  bought  in  New  Jer- 
sey suddenly  increased  in  value  and  the 
land  scheme  was  suggested,  she  wanted 


to  try  it.  At  first  it  wasn't  possible,  as 
we  hadn't  enough  money.  It  was  not 
until  she  met  Mr.  Harland,  at  a  friend's 
house  in  Azalea,  that  the  plan  became 
feasible,  for  he  was  taken  with  the 
idea  at  once.  After  visiting  the  farm 
a  few  times,  and  talking  it  over  with 
her,  he  offered  to  come  in  as  a  silent 
partner,  putting  up  the  capital. 

THE  movement  to  town  alarmed  me. 
There,  in  business,  she  might  run 
across  the  man  who  was  her  father— and 
this  is  exactly  what  happened.  You've 
seen  my  daughter — you  know  what  she 
is.  Lookingatmenowyoumay  not  realize 
that  she  is  extraordinarily  like  what  I 
was  when  Johnston  Barker  married  me, 
"He  saw  her  first  in  the  elevator  at 
the  Black  Eagle  Building.  Men  al- 
ways noticed  her — she  was  used  to  it — 
but  that  night  she  told  me,  laughing,  of 
the  old  man  who  had  stared  at  her  in 
the  elevator — stared  and  stared  and 
couldn't  take  his  eyes  off.  My  heart 
warned  me,  and  when  I  heard  her  de- 
scription I  knew  who  he  was  and  why 
he  stared. 

"After  that  there  was  no  peace  for 
me.  I  had  a  haunting  terror  that  he 
would  find  out  who  she  was  and  might 
try  to  claim  her.  This  increased  when 
she  told  me  of  his  visit  to  her  office  to 
buy  the  lot — an  excuse  I  understood — 
and  his  questions  about  her  former 
home.  Then  I  tried  to  quiet  myself 
with  the  assurance  that  he  could  not 
possibly  guess — he  had  never  heard  the 
name  of  Whitehall  in  connection  with 
me;  he  had  never  known  a  child  was 
expected. 

"But  a  night  came  when  I  was  put 
with  my  back  against  the  wall.  She 
returned  from  work,  gay  and  excited, 
saying  Mr.  Barker  had  been  in  the  office 
that  afternoon  and  asked  her  if  he 
might  call  and  meet  her  mother.  The 
terrible  agitation  that  threw  me  into 
betrayed  me.  I  couldn't  evade  her  eyes 
or  her  questions,  and  I  told  her.  She 
was  horrified,  stunned.  I  can't  tell  you 
what  she  said — can  only  make  you  un- 
derstand her  feelings  by  saying  she 
loved  me  as  few  daughters  love  their 
mothers. 

"After   that — ah,   it   was  horrible! 
She  tried  to  cancel  the  sale,  but  he — 
of  course  he  was  angry  and  puzzled  by 
the  change  in  her,  could  make  nothing 
out  of  it,  and  finally  insisted  on  know- 
ing what  had  happened.    There  was  no ' 
escape  for  her,  and  taking  him  into  the ' 
private  office  they  had  an  interview  in ' 
which  he  forced  the  truth  from  her. 

"Johnston  Barker's  life  has  been  full 
of  great  things,  triumphs  and  con- 
quests. But  I  think  that  hour  in  the 
Azalea  Woods  Estates  office  must  have^ 
been  the  crowning  one  of  his  career,  i 
To  hear  that  Carol,  my  wonderful  Carol,* 
was  his  child!  He  had  had  no  suspicion^ 
of  it  until  then.  He  told  her  he  had' 
been  interested  by  her  strange  likeness' 
to  me,  had  thought  she  might  be  some' 
distant  connection  who  could  give  him 
news  of  his  lost  wife. 

"For — here  is  the  bitter  part  of  it — he 
Iiad  come  back.  In  that  long  mountain 
journey  an  accident,  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  had  injured  him.  He  had  been 
found  unconscious  by  a  party  of  miners 
who  had  taken  him  to  their  camp  and 
cared  for  him.  For  two  weeks  he  lay 
at  death's  door,  no  one  knowing  who 
he  was,  or  understanding  the  wander- 
ings of  his  delirium.  When  he  returned 
I  was  gone — lost  like  a  raindrop  in  the 
ocean.  He  was  too  poor  to  hire  the  aid 
that  might  have  found  me  then.  He 
went  back  to  his  work,  moved  to  other 
camps,  struggled  and  thrived.  In  time 
the  story  of  his  marriage  was  forgot- 
ten. Those  who  remembered  it  set  it 
down  as  an  illegal  connection,  a  familiar 
incident  in  the  miner's  roving  life. 

"A7"EARS  later,  when  he  grew  rich,  he 
JL  hunted  for  me,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Then  he  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
business,  flung  himself  into  it.  The 
making  of  money  filled  his  life,  became 
his  life  till  he  saw  the  girl  in  the  ele- 
vator who  so  strikingly  resembled  the 
woman  he  had  loved  in  his  youth. 

"This  was  what  he  told  Carol  and 
this  she  believed.  She  was  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  every  word  and  tried  to 
convince  me.  But  I  was  full  of  sus- 
picions. Having  found  himself  the 
father  of  such  a  girl,  might  he  not  go 
to  any  lengths  to  gain  her  love  and  con- 
fidence? His  life  was  empty,  he  was 
lonely,  Carol  would  have  been  the  con- 
solation and  pride  of  his  old  age.  Gen- 
tlemen"— she  looked  at  the  listening 
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Anglo-French  Five  Year  5%  External  Loan 

THE  JOINT  AND  SEVERAL  OBLIGATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

AND  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC 
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ALABAMA 
Anniston.    First   National    Bank  of 

.\nniston 
Birmingham,  First  National  Bank 
Otto  Marx  &  Co. 

CAUFORNIA 
Lo»  Anceles,    E-  H.  Rollins  &  Sons 
San  Francisco,  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons 
X.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

COLORADO 
Denver.  Boettcher,  Porter  &  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport.     Connecticut  National 
Bank 

First  Bridgeport  National  Bank 

Bridgeport  Trust  Co. 

Hincks  Bros.  &  Co. 
Hartford.  First  National  Bank 

Hartford-Aetna  National  Bank 

Phoenix  National  Bank 

Connecticut  Trust  and  Safe  De- 
posit Co. 

State  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Harris,  Forbes  &  Co. 

Kissel,  Kinnicutt  &  Co. 

Lee.  Higginson  &  Co. 

Montgomery.  Clothier  &  Tyler 

Rhoades  &  Co. 
New  Haven,  First  National  Bank 

Xew  Haven  Bank,  N.  B.  .\. 

Second  National  Bank 

The  Chas.  W.  Scranton  Co. 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington,  Munsey  Trust  Co. 
W.  Fi.  Hibbs  &  Co. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta.  Trust  Company  of  Georgia 
Robinson-Humphrey-Wardlaw-Co. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago.  .MIerton.  (Greene  &  King 
Breed.  Elliott  &  Harrison 
r.  F.  Childs  Co 
Curtis  &  Sanger 
Hornblower  &  Weeks 
Francis  J.  Johnspon 
Kean,  Taylor  &  Co. 
Kissel.  Kinnicutt  &•  Co. 
Lee,  Higginson  &  C  o. 
Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co. 
Wm.  A.  Read  Sc  Co. 
William  Salomon  &  Co. 
Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 
Stone  &  Webster 
White,  Weld  &  Co. 

INDIANA 

Eransirille,  Hcnning  Chambers  &  Co. 
James  C.  WiNon  &  Co. 

KENTUCKY 
LeuisTille,  I'nitcd  States  Tru^t  Co 
Henning  Chambers  &  Co. 
James  C.  Wilson  &  Co. 

LOUISIANA 
New    Orleans,    Ilibernia     Bank  & 
Trust  Co. 
Interstate  Trust  &  Flanking  Co. 

MARYLAND 
Bsllimore,  f  itizens  National  Bank 
Merchants  -  .Mechanics  National 
Hank 

.Vational  Bank  of  Commerce 
fialtimore  Trust  Co. 
Maryland  Trust  Co. 
.Mercantile  Trust  &  Deposit  Co. 
.Mexander  Brown  &  Sons 
Robert  fiarrett  &  Sons 
Townsend  Scott  &  Son 

MAINE 

Aucasta,  Cranite  National  Bank 
A'igusta  Trust  Co. 


Bangor,  First  National  Bank 
Kenduskeag  Trust  Co. 
Merrill  Trust  Co. 

Lewiston,  Rumford  National  Bank 

Portland, Canal  National  Bank 
Casco  X'ational  Bank 
First  National  Bank 
Portland  National  Bank 
Fidelity  Trust  Co. 
Forrest  City  Trust  Co. 
Mercantile  Trust  Co. 
Union  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 
United  States  Trust  Co. 
Maynard  S.  Bird  &  Co. 
n.  M.  Payson  &  Co.' 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Attleboro,  Attleboro  Trust  Co. 

Boston.    Fourth  -  Atlantic  National 
Bank 

Second  National  Hank 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 

Commonwealth  Trust  Company 

New  England  Trust  Company 

Adams  &  Co. 

Baker,  Ayling  &  Co. 

I'lake  Bros.  &  Co. 

Blodget  &  Co. 

Wm.  P.  Bonbright  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Bond  &  Goodwin 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

Curtis  &  Sanger 

R.  L.  Day  &  Co. 

Estabrook  &  Co. 

Halsey  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Hayden,  Stone  &  Co. 

N.  W.  Harris  &  Co. 

Hornblower  &  Weeks 

Jackson  &  Curtis 

Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Lee,  Higginson  &  Co. 

Merrill,  Oldham  &  Co. 

F.  S.  Moseley  &  Co. 

Millctt,  Roe  &  Hagcn 

Moors  &  Cabot 

Parkinson  &  Burr 

Paine,  Webber  Co. 

Wm.  A.  Read  &  Co. 

E.  IT.  Rollins  &  Sons 
Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 
Stone  &  Webster 
Tucker,   Anthony  &  Co. 
Townsend,  .\ntliony  S-  Tyson 
H.  C.  \\'ainwright  &  Co. 
White,  Weld  &  Co. 

Fall  River.  Massasoit   I'oca^sct  Na- 
tional Bank 
Mctacomet  National  Bank 
Chace  &  Stafford 

F.  O.  Dodge 

O.  M.  Haffards  &  Co.  ' 

Fitchburg,    Safety    I'und  Xational 
Bank 

Haverhill,  Merchants  National  Bank 

Lowell,  Old  Lowell  National  Bank 
James  M.  Abbott  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lynn,  Essex  Trust  Co. 

New  Bedford.  First  National  Bank 
Mechanics  National  Bank 
.Mcrcliants  National  Bank 

Newburyport,  I'irst  National  Bank 
Merchants  National  Bank 
Ocean  National  Bank 

Pittsfield.  Agricultural  .National  Bank 
Pitlsfield  National  Bank 
F.  C.  Peach 

Salem,  Naumkeag  Trust  Co. 

Springfield,  Union  Trust  Co. 
VV.  C.  Simons 
H.  H.  Skinner 
Tifft  Brothers  &  Co. 

Taunton,  Ma,:hini«ls  National  C.ank 
Taunton  National  I'ank 


Worcester,  Bonncy  &  Moore 
Kinsley  &  .\dams 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit,  First  and  Old   Detroit  Xa- 
tional Bank 
Wm.  P.  Bonbright  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Grand  Rapidt,  Old  X'ational  Bank 
.Michigan  Trust  Co. 

MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis,   First  &   Security  Xa 
tional  Bank 
X'orthwestcrn  National  Bank 
Scandinavian  -  American  National 
Bank 

St.  Paul,  First  National  Bank 
Northwestern  Trust  Co. 

MISSOURI 
St.  Louis,  -\.  G.  Edwardb  &  Sons 
Francis  Bros.  &  Co. 

NEBRASKA 
Omaha,  Burns,  Brinkcr  &  Co. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord,  Mechanics  National  Bank 
Dover,  Strafford  Xational  Bank 

.\lonzo  Elliott  &  Co. 

Shontell  &  Varick 

NEW  JERSEY 
Newark,  J.  S.  Rippel 

NEW  YORK 
Albany,  First  National  Bank 
Xational  Commercial  l!ank 
New  York  State  National  Bank 
Union  Trust  Co. 
Harris,  Forbes  &  Co. 
Si)cncer  Trask  5:  Co. 

Binghamton,  Peoples'  Trust  Co. 
Buffalo,  Bank  of  Buffalo 

l'"ord  &  Enos 

Harris,  I'orbcs  &•  Co. 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 

Elmira,  .Sawyer,  Xoblc-  S:  Co 

Middletown,   Merchants  .National 
Bank 

New  York  City,  J.  P.  Morgan  Sr  Co. 
American  Exchange  Xational  Bank 
I'ank  of  America 
Bank  of  New  York 
Chemical  National  I'.ank 
Chase  National  Bank 
First  National  Bank 
Hanover  National  Bank 
Imi)orters     &     Traders  National 
Bank 

Irving  National  Bank 
Liberty  National  Bank 
.Manhattan  Co. 

.Mechanics  &  Metals  National  l!ank 

.Merchants  National  I'.ank 

.'National   Bank  of  C^ommcrce 

National  ("ity  Bank 

National  Park  Bank 

Seaboard  National  Bank 

Hankers  Trust  Co. 

Cential  Trust  Co. 

Columbia  Trust  Co. 

lyiuitablc  Trust  Co. 

I'arniers  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

Metropolitan  Trust  Co. 

New  York  Trust  Co. 

Title  (Juarantoe  &  Trust  Co. 

Union  Trust  Co. 

United  States  Mortgage  &  Tru.st 
Co. 

United  States  Trust  Co. 
.\ugust   Belmont  &  Co. 
(  has.  D.  Barney  &  Co. 
Hlair  &  Co. 

William  P.  Bonbright  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Brown    Brothers  &  Co. 
Clark,  Dodge  &  Co. 
Harvey  Fisk  &•  Sons 


NewYorkCity  C'oiitiiiucd 

lleidclbach,  Ickt-llieinicr  &  Co. 

Ilallgarten  &  Co. 

X.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Harris,  h'orbes  &  Co. 

.\.  Iselin  &  Co. 

Kean,  Taylor  &  Co. 

Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 

Kissel,  Kinnicutt  &  Co. 

Kountze  Bros. 

Lazard  Freres 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Lee,  Higginson  &  Co. 

Ladenburg,  Tlialmann  S-  Co. 

.Maitland,  Coppell  &  Co. 

.Montgomery,  Clothier  Tyler 

Potter.  Choate  &  Prentice 

Wm.  A.  Read  Si  Co. 

Redmond  &  Co. 

Remirk,  Hodges  S:  Co 

Rhoades  &  Co. 

William  Salomon  &  Co. 

}.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 

Rochester,  Alliance  Bank 
Traders'  Bank  of  Rocliestcr 
Security  Trust  Co. 
Ford  &  Enos 
Harris,   Forbes  &  Co. 

Syracuse.  Ford  &  Enos 

Troy,  Troy  Trust  Co. 
Harris,  Forbes  &  Co. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati,  Citizens  National  Bank 
I'irst  National  Bank 

Cleveland,  The    Bonbright  •  Herrick 
Co. 

Harris,  ]''orbcs  &  Co. 
Ilyden,  Miller  &  Co. 
Otis  &  Co. 

The  Tillotson  &  W  olcott  Co. 
White,  Weld  &  Co. 

Co'umbus,      Huntington  National 
Bank 

Dayton.  City  National  Bank 
Toledo,  .Second  National  Hank 
Sccor  &  Bell 

OREGON 

Portland,  Hall  &  Lewis 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia,  Drexel  S  (  o. 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 
Bank  of  North  America 
Central  National  Bank 
C'orn  Exchange  National  Hank 
l'"irst  National  Bank 
I'ourth  Street  National  Hank 
Franklin  National  Bank 
Philadelphia  Xational  Hanl^ 
Commercial  Trust  Co. 
Fidelity  Trust  Co. 
Girard  Trust  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Co.  for  Insurance  on 

Lives  and  Granting  Annuities 
Barclay,  Moore  &  Co. 
Charles  I).  Barney  &  Co. 
Battles  &  Co. 
C.  II.  Bean  &  Co. 
Benson  &  Packard 
Thomas  A.  Biddle  &  Co. 
Bodine  Sons  &  Co. 
William  P.  Honbrigin  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Brooke,  Stokes  &■  Co. 
I'utcher,  Sherrerd  S:  Hansell 
Ca.s.satt  &  Co. 
E.  W.  Clark  &  Co. 
Coles  &  Wurts 
Elkins,  Morris  &  Co. 
Ervin  &  Co. 
Charles  Fearon  &  Co. 
Frazier  &  Co. 
.M.  M.  Freeman  &  Co. 
Robt.  Glcndinning  &  Co. 
Goodall,  Wistcr  &  Co. 
flraham  &  Co. 
N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


Philadelphia — Continued 
Harper  &  Turner 
Harris,  Korbcs  S:  Co.' 
Chas.  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  &  Co. 
Henry  &•  West 
C.  Clothier  Jones  &  Co. 
Klemm  &  Keen 
A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 
Mellor  S:  Petry 
Montgomery,  Clothier  &  Tyler 
W.  H.  Newbold's  Son  &  Co. 
Wm.  A.  Read  &  Co. 
Reilly,  Brock  &  Co. 
E.  B.  Smith  &  Co. 
J.  W.  Sparks  &  Co. 
E.  Lowber  Stokes 
Townsend,  Wlielen  it  Co. 
Rufus  Waples  &  Co. 

Pittsburgh,    Bank     of  Pittsburgh, 
N.  .'\. 

Diamond  N^ational  Bank 
Farmers  Deposit  Xational  Hank 
F'irst-.Second  National  Hank 
Mellon  X'ational  Bank 
Peoples  National  Bank 
Union  Xational  Bank 
Western   Xational  Hank 
Colonial  Trust  Co. 
Pittsburgh  Trust  Co. 
Safe  Deposit  &■  Trust  Co. 
Union  Trust  Co. 
Holmes,  Wardrop  S:  Co. 
Montgomery,  Clothier  &  Tyler 
Scranton,  Brooks  &  Co. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Newport,  Aquidneck  National  Bank 
Pawtucket,  Slater  Trust  Co. 
Providence,      Columbus  Exchange 
Xational  Bank 

Merchants  National  Bank 

Xational   Exchange  Bank 

Providence  National  Bank 

Industrial  Trust  Co. 

Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Co. 

Hodell  &  Co. 

Richardson  &  Clark 

Wilson,  Slade  &•  Co. 
Westerly,  Washington  Trust  Co. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston,  First  National  Bank 
A.   M.   Marshall  &•  Bro. 
The  E.  M.  Morcland  Co. 

TENNESSEE 
Nashville.      Fourtli-I'irst  National 
Bank 

VERMONT 
Brattleboro,  Brattlcboro  Trust  Co. 
Montpelier,     Montpelier  National 
Batik 

Rutland,  Clement  National  Bank 

VIRGINIA 

Richmond.  American  National  Bank 
Bank  of  Commerce  &  Trust 
I'irst  National  Bank 
.Mechanics  &  Merchants  National 
Hank 

Merchants   National  Hank 
National  State  &  City  I'.ank 
Planters  National  Bank 
Old  Dominion  Trust  Co. 
Richmond  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Richmond  Trust  &  Savings  Co. 
Virginia  Trust  Co. 
Thomas  Branch  &  Co. 
Davenport  it  Co. 
Scott  &  Stringfellovv 
John  L.  Williams  &■  .Sons 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle,  E.  II.  Rollins  &  Sons 
Spokane,  Richards  Bros. 
Tacoma,  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons 

WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee,   Ivlu'.ir,   Rickcr  S:  Co. 
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These  two  photographs  of  the  same 
child  show  what  Gail  Borden  Eagle 
Brand  Condensed  Milk  did  for  him. 
Roderick  was  a  delicate  baby  until 
he  was  three  months  old.  Then  his 
mother  put  him  on 


Condensed 
MILK 


THE  ORIGINAL 


"Eat'Ie  Branrl"  contained  everything  thnf  lir 
needed  to  niftltc  him  f,'row.  It  Is  aoient  I  flea  lly  pre- 
pared—easllydigested — and  is  ready  for  feeding' 
liy  the  simple  addition  of  boiled  water  that  han 
been  cooled  to  the  proper  feeding  temperature. 

?  for  iiee 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

Est.  1857        "Leaders  of  QiiBiity"       New  York 


Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk 

received  the 
GRAND  PRIZE 
(Hit;ltc8t  Award) 
at  the 
Panama-Pacitlc 
International  Exp. 


FowneS 

'GloveS^ 


Quality  does  not 
"happen". 

An  established  standard 
of  merit  in  gloves  (or 
anything  else)  requires 
vigilance  unceasing. 

It  may  also  require  at 
times,  the  sacrifice  of 
present  profit  for  the  sake 
of  future  reputatmi. 

The  Reputation  of  our 
gloves  is  the  biggest 
asset  in  our  business. 

The  wearer  is  the  gainer. 

You  gain. 


Huge  Bargains 

In  Books— New  Plan 

Special  sale  by  Library 

Press  of  good  books — fiction, 
juvenile,  history,  science— at 
l  ock-bollom  prices  direct:  Price 
wc  quote  tobigeest  libraries  now 
to  you  while  this  offer  lasts.  Vi  to 
U  publisher's  prices.  .$1.50  books 
only  48  cents;  similar  savings 
on  large  sets.  Write  for  bargains. 

Library  PricestoYou 

Write  for  our  library  catalog  with 
net  prices  to  libraries  plainly  quoted. 

The  Library  Press.  2367  Tower  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


faces — "can  you  blame  me?  A  youth 
blasted,  years  of  brooding  bitterness — 
might  not  that  make  a  woman  incredu- 
lous and  slow  to  trust  again? 

"When  she  saw  the  way  I  took  it  she 
went  about  the  business  of  proving  it. 
Through  a  lawyer  she  learned  that  con- 
tract marriages  at  that  time  in  that 
State  were  valid.  I  had  been  Johnston 
Barker's  wife  and  she  was  legitimate. 
But  I  hung  back.  Many  things  moved 
me.  He  wanted  to  acknowledge  us, 
take  us  to  live  with  him,  and  I  shrank 
from  all  that  publicity  and  clamor. 
Also — I  am  telling  everything — I  think 
I  was  jealous  of  him,  fearful  that  he 
might  take  from  me  some  of  the  love 
which  had  made  my  life  possible. 

"I  knew  she  saw  him  often,  and  that 
she  heard  from  him  by  letter.  All 
through  the  end  of  December  and  the 
early  part  of  January  she  urged  and 
pleaded  with  me.  And  finally  I  gave  in 
— I  had  to;  I  couldn't  stand  between 
her  and  what  he  could  give  her — and  the 
day  came  when  I  consented  to  see  him. 
That  day  was  the  fifteenth  of  January." 

GEORGE  cleared  his  throat  and 
O'Malley  stirred  uneasily  in  his 
chair.  The  old  man  rumbled  an  encourag- 
ing "Fifteenth  of  January"and  she  went 
on :  "She  left  in  the  morning  greatly 
excited,  telling  me  she  would  phone  him 
that  she  had  good  news  and  would 
bring  him  home  with  her  that  evening. 
She  was  radiant  with  joy  and  hope 
when  I  kissed  her  good-by.  When  she 
returned  that  night — long  after  her 
usual  time — -all  that  hope  and  joy  were 
dashed  to  the  ground. 

"As  you  know,  she  did  see  him  that 
afternoon  and  told  him  of  my  consent. 
He  appeared  overjoyed  and  said  he 
would  come,  but  first  must  go  to  Mr. 
Harland's  offices  on  the  floor  above  to 
talk  over  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
This,  he  said,  would  probably  occupy 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
after  which  he  would  return  to  her.  As 
they  wished  to  avoid  all  possibility  of 
gossip  through  her  clerks  or  the  people 
in  the  building,  they  decided  not  to 
meet  in  her  offices,  but  in  the  church 
which  is  next  door.  From  there  they 
would  take  a  cab  and  come  to  me. 

"The  appointment  was  for  a  quarter 
past  six.  Carol  was  ahead  of  time  and 
waited  for  him  over  an  hour,  then  came 
home,  shattered,  broken,  almost  unable 
to  speak— for,  as  you  know,  he  never 
came." 

She  paused,  her  face  tragic  with  the 
memory  of  that  last,  unexpected  blow. 
No  one  spoke,  and,  looking  round  at 
them,  she  threw  out  her  hands  with  a 
gesture  of  pleading  appeal : 

"What  could  I  think?  Was  it  un- 
natural for  me  to  disbelieve  in  him 
again?  Hasn't  all  that's  come  out 
shown  he  was  what  I'd  already  found 
him — false  to  his  word  and  his  trust?" 

"Does  your  daughter  think  that  too?" 
asked  the  chief. 

"No.  She  believes  in  him,  even  now, 
with  him  in  hiding  and  branded  as  a 
traitor.  But  that's  Carol  —  always 
ready  to  trust  where  her  heart  is.  She 
says  it's  all  right,  that  he'll  come  back 
and  clear  himself,  but  I  can  see  how 
she's  suffering,  how  she's  struggling  to 
keep  her  hopes  alive." 

I  burst  out — ^wild  horses  couldn't 
have  kept  me  quiet  any  longer.  Reach- 
ing a  long  arm  across  the  table,  without 
any  consciousness  that  I  was  doing  it, 
I  laid  my  hand  on  Mrs.  Whitehall's. 

"How  did  she  get  out  of  the  building 
that  night?" 

SHE  looked  surprised  and,  strangely 
enough,  embarrassed. 
"Why — why — "  she  stammered,  and 
then  suddenly:  "You  seem  to  know  so 
much  here — do  you  know  anything  about 
Mr.  Harland  and  Carol?" 

"Something,"  said  the  chief  guard- 
edly. 

"Everything,"  I  shot  out,  not  caring 
for  her  or  him  or  the  case  or  anything 
but  the  answer  to  my  question. 

"Then  I  don't  mind  telling  you, 
though  Carol  wouldn't  like  it."  She 
glanced  tentatively  at  me.  "Did  you 
know  he  was  in  love  with  her?" 

"All  about  it.   Yes.    Go  on." 

"She  went  down  by  the  stairs,  all 
those  flights,  to  avoid  him.  I  guessed 
the  way  he  felt  about  her;  I  knew  it 
soon  after  the  business  was  started  and 
told  her,  but  she  only  laughed  at  me. 
That  afternoon,  when  he  came  to  her 
office,  she  saw  I  was  right.  Not  that 
he  said  anything  definite,  but  by  his 
manner,  the  questions  he  asked  her.  He 
was  wrought  up  and  desperate,  I  sup- 
pose, and  let  her  see  that  he  was  jeal- 
ous of  Mr.  Barker,  demanding  the  truth, 
whether  she  loved  him,  whether  she  in- 


tended marrying  him.  She  was  angry, 
but  seeing  that  he  had  lost  control  of 
himself,  told  him  that  her  feeling  for 
Mr.  Barker  was  that  of  a  daughter  for 
a  father  and  never  would  be  anything 
else.  That  seemed  to  quiet  him  and  he 
went  away. 

"When  she  was  leaving  her  offices  she 
heard  footsteps  on  the  floor  above,  and, 
looking  up,  saw  him  through  the  balus- 
trade walking  to  the  stairhead.  She 
at  once  thought  he  was  coming  to  see 
her,  and,  not  wanting  any  more  conver- 
sation with  him,  stole  out  and  down  the 
hall  to  the  side  corridor  where  the  serv- 
ice stairs  are.  Her  intention  was  to 
pick  up  the  elevator  on  the  floor  below, 
but  on  second  thought  she  gave  this  up 
and  walked  the  whole  way.  Finding  her 
gone,  he  would  probably  take  the  ele- 
vator himself  and  they  might  meet  in 
the  car  or  the  entrance  hall.  Of  course 
we  know  now  she  was  all  wrong.  It 
was  not  to  see  her  he  was  coming  down; 
it  was  to  make  up  his  mind  to  die." 

My  actions  must  have  surprised  them. 
For,  without  a  word  to  Mrs.  Whitehall, 
I  jumped  up  and  left  the  room — I 
couldn't  trust  myself  to  speak,  I  had  to 
be  alone.  In  my  own  office  I  shut  the 
door  and  stood  looking  with  eyes  that 
saw  nothing  out  of  the  window,  over  the 
roofs  to  where  the  waters  of  the  bay 
glittered  in  the  sun.  Have  you  ever 
felt  a  relief  so  great  it  made  you  shaky? 
Probably  not — but  wait  till  you're  in 
the  position  I  was.  The  room  rocked, 
the  distance  was  a  golden  blue  as  I 
whispered  with  lips  that  were  stiff 
and  dry:  "Thank  God!  Oh,  thank  God! 
Oh,  thank  God!" 

I  don't  know  how  long  a  time  passed 
— maybe  an  hour,  maybe  five  minutes — 
when  the  door  opened  and  George's  head 
was  thrust  in. 

"What  are  you  doing  shut  in  here? 
Get  a  move  on.  We  want  you.  The 
telephone  returns  have  come." 

I  followed  him  back.  Mrs.  Whitehall 
was  not  there,  the  chief  and  O'Malley 
had  their  heads  together  over  a  slip  of 
paper. 

"Here  you.  Jack,"  said  the  old  man, 
turning  sharply  on  me,  "you've  got  to 
go  out  to-night  with  O'Malley.  They're 
in»Quebec." 

He  handed  me  the  slip  of  paper.  On 
it  was  one  memorandum.  The  night 
before,  at  12.05,  New  York,  Lenox  1360, 
had  called  up  Quebec,  St.  Foy  584. 

THAT  night  Babbitts,  O'Malley,  and  I 
left  for  Quebec.  Before  we  went  the 
wires  that  connected  us  with  the  Cana- 
dian city  had  been  busy.  St.  Foy  584 
had  been  located,  a  house  on  a  suburban 
road,  occupied  for  the  last  two  weeks 
by  an  American  called  Henry  Santley. 
Instructions  were  carried  over  the  hun- 
dreds of  intervening  miles  to  surround 
the  house,  to  apprehend  Santley  if  he 
tried  to  get  away,  and  to  watch  for 
the  lady  who  would  join  him  that 
night. 

We  were  due  at  ten  the  next  morning. 
Unless  something  unforeseen  and  unim- 
aginable should  intervene  we  had 
Barker  at  last. 

The  sun  was  bright,  the  sky  sapphire 
clear  as  the  great  rock  of  Quebec, 
crowned  with  its  fortress  roofs,  came 
into  view.  The  two  rivers  clasped  its 
base,  ice-banded  at  the  shore,  and  in  the 
middle  their  dark  currents  flowed  free. 
Snow  and  snow  and  snow  heaved  and 
billowed  on  the  surrounding  hills,  paved 
the  narrow  streets,  hooded  the  roofs  of 
the  ancient  houses.  Through  the  air, 
razor-edged  with  cold,  crystal  clear, 
came  the  thin,  broken  music  of  sleigh 
bells,  ringing  up  from  every  lane  and 
alley,  jubilant  and  inspiring,  and  the 
sleighs,  low  running,  flew  by  with  the 
wave  of  their  streaming  furs  and  the 
flash  of  their  scarlet  standards. 

Glorious — splendid — a  fit  day — all  sun 
and  color  and  music,  for  me  to  come  to 
Carol! 

A  man  piet  us  at  the  depol^a  si- 
lent, wooden-faced  policeman  of  some 
kind,  who  said  yes,  he  thought  the 
lady  was  there  and  then  piloted  us 
glumly  into  a  sleigh  and  mounted  be- 
side the  driver. 

WE  went  some  distance,  through  the 
town  and  out  along  a  road,  where 
the  buildings  drew  apart  from  one  an- 
other, villas  and  suburban  houses  be- 
hind walls  and  gardens.  At  a  smaller 
one,  set  back  in  a  muffling  of  white 
and  shrubberies,  the  sleigh  drew  in 
toward  the  sidewalk.  Before  the  others 
could  disentangle  themselves  from  the 
furs  and  robes  I  was  out  and  racing  up 
the  path. 

My  eyes,  ranging  hungrily  over  the 
house,  thinking  perhaps  to  see  her  at 
one  of  the  windows,  saw  in  it  something 


ABR  ADLE  Y 
Coat  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  that  in- 
creases the  more  you 
wear  it.  There  is  a 
permanency  about 
Bradiley  Knit  Coats 

that  means  greater  service  and 
longer  shapeliness.  They're  dis- 
tinctive style  coats  of  matchless 
designing  and  making  that  you'll 
be  proud  to  wear  anywhere,  every- 
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John  Hampstead, 
railroad  clerk,  actor, 
book  agent,  preacher 
—here  is  a  new  char- 
acter that  will  live 
in  American  fiction. 


"Held  to  Answer"  is  a  really 
big,  emotional,  American  novel 
by  Peter  Clark  Macfarlane. 
The  author's  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, his  skillful  handling  of 
interesting  characters  and  his 
development  of  dramatic  cli- 
maxes cannot  fail  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  the  reading 
public.  The  first  chapters  of 
"Held  to  Answer"  will  appear 
in  the  November20th  issue  of 
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ominous  and  secretive.  There  was  not 
a  sign  of  life,  every  pane  darkened 
with  a  lowered  blind.  All  about  it  the 
snow  was  heaped  and  curled  in  wave- 
like forms  as  if  endeavoring  to  creep 
over  it,  to  aid  in  the  work  of  hiding 
its  dark  mystery.  Barker's  lair — his 
last  stand!  It  looked  like  it,  white- 
wrapped,  silent,  inscrutable. 

As  I  leaped  up  the  piazza  steps  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  man  in  uniform. 
He  touched  his  hat  and  started  to 
speak,  but  I  pushed  him  aside  and  came 
in,  peering  past  him  down  a  hall  that 
stretched  away  to  the  rear.  At  the 
sound  of  his  voice  a  door  had  opened 
there  and  a  woman  came  out.  For  a 
moment  she  was  only  a  shadow  moving 
toward  me  up  the  dimness  of  the  half- 
lit  passage.  Then  I  recognized  her, 
gave  a  cry  and  ran  to  her. 

MY  hands  found  hers  and  closed  on 
them,  my  eyes  looking  dowri  into 
the  dark  ones  raised  to  them.  Neither  of 
us  spoke — it  didn't  occur  to  me  to  ex- 
plain why  I  was  there  and  she  showed 
no  surprise  at  seeing  me.  It  seemed  as 
if  we'd  knowTi  all  along  we  were  going 
to  meet  in  that  dark  passage  in  that 
strangehouse.  And  standingthere  silent, 
hand  clasped  in  hand,  I  saw  something 
so  wonderful,  so  unexpected,  that  the 
surroundings  faded  away  and  for  me 
there  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  what 
I  read  in  her  beautiful,  lifted  face. 

There  had  been  sounds  and  voices  in 
the  vestibule  behind  us.  They  came 
vaguely  upon  my  consciousness — low, 
and  then  breaking  suddenly  into  a 
louder  key :  phrases,  exclamations,  ques- 
tions. I  don't  think  if  the  house  had 
been  rocked  by  an  earthquake  I'd  have 
noticed  it,  and  it  wasn't  till  O'Malley 
came  down  the  passage  calling  me  that 
I  dropped  her  hands  and  turned.  His 
face  was  creased  into  an  expression  of 
excited  consternation,  and  he  rapped 
out.  not  seeing  Carol: 

"What  the  de\il  are  you  doing  there? 
Haven't  you  heard?"  Then  his  eye 
catching  her:  "Oh,  it's  Miss  Whitehall. 
Well,  young  lady,  you  must  have  had  a 
pretty  tough  time  here  last  night." 

She  simply  drooped  her  eyelids  in 
faint  agreement. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  cried,  and 
looked  from  O'Malley's  boisterously 
concerned  countenance  to  Carol's  worn, 
white  one.  "What  is  it — something 
more?" 

She  gave  a  slight  nod  and  said: 

"The  last— the  end  this  time." 

O'Malley  wheeled  on  me: 

"She  hasn't  told  you.  He  shot  him- 
self— here,  last  night,  shortly  after  she 
arrived." 

Before  I  had  time  to  answer  Babbitts 
and  the  man  in  uniform — a  police  in- 
spector— were  beside  us.  Babbitts  was 
speechless — as  I  was  myself — but  the 
inspector,  pompous  and  stolid,  answered 
my  look  of  shocked  amazement: 

"A  few  minutes  after  eleven.  For- 
tunately I'd  got  your  instructions  and 
the  house  was  surrounded.  My  men 
heard  the  report  and  the  screams  and 
broke  in." 

I  looked  blankly  from  one  to  the 
other.  There  was  a  confused  horror  in 
my  mind,  but  from  the  confusion  one 
thought  rose  clear — Barker  had  done 
the  best,  the  only  thing. 

The  inspector,  ostentatiously  cool  in 
the  midst  of  our  agha.st  concern,  vol- 
unteered further: 

"He  didn't  die  till  near  morning  and 
we  got  a  full  statement  out  of  him. 
For  an  hour  afterward  he  was  as  clear 
as  a  bell — they  are  that  way  sometimes 
— and  gave  us  all  the  particulars — 
seemed  to  want  to.  I've  got  it  upstairs, 
and  from  what  I  can  make  out  he  was 
one  of  the  sharpest,  most  daring  crimi- 
nals I  ever  ran  up  against.  I've  had  the 
body  kept  here  for  your  identification. 
Will  you  come  up  and  see  it  now?" 

HE  moved  off  toward  the  stairs, 
O'Malley  and  Babbitts,  muttering 
together,  filing  after  him.  I  didn't  go, 
but  turned  to  Carol,  who  had  thrust 
one  hand  through  the  balustrade  that 
ran  up  beside  where  we  were  standing. 
As  the  tramp  of  a.scending  feet  sounded 
on  the  first  steps,  she  leaned  toward 
me,  her  voice  hardly  more  than  a 
whisper:  "Do  you  know  who  it  is?" 

"Who  what  is?"  I  said,  startled  by 
her  words  and  expression. 
"The  man  upstairs?" 
I  was  terror-stricken — the  experiences 
of  the  night  had  unhinged  her  mind.  I 
triefJ  t()  take  her  hand,  but  she  drew  it 
back,  her  lips  forming  just  loud  enough 
for  me  to  hear : 

"You  don't.    It's  Hollings  Harland." 


(To  be  concluded  next  week) 


The  Home  of  the  Fifty-Seven 

A  group  of  buildings  constructed  around  a  series  of  open  courts  which  permit  the  free 
access  of  air  and  sunlight  from  all  sides.  The  walls  without  and  within  are  of  impervious 
materials,  easily  kept  clean.  All  the  sights  are  attractive.  All  the  odors  are  delicious. 
It  is  the  spotlessness  and  the  invitingness  of  the  careful  housewife's  kitchen,  enlarged. 


HEINZ 
Mince  Meat 

The  choicest  selec- 
tion of  everything 
good  — prepared  in 
the  "Fleinz  way." 
which  means  so 
much. 


HEINZ 
Currant  Jelly 

Heinz  offers  you  jel- 
lies made  with  home 
kitchen  care  and 
cleanliness,  at  less 
expense  and  of  more 
uniform  quality  than 
the  home-made  kind. 


HEINZ 
Plum  Pudding 

Very  rich  materials 
prepared  with  the 
finest  quality  of  can- 
died fruits,  used  in 
generous  propor^- 
tions.  Light,  whole- 
some delicious. 


People  who  have  eaten 


COOKED  READY  TO  SERVE 

With  Tomato  Sauce  &  Cheese,  Italian  Style 

generally  pronounce  it  the  most  delicious  and  appe- 
tizing luncheon  or  dinner  dish  among  all  the  fifty- 
seven  good  things  that  Heinz  prepares  for  your  table. 

It  comes  in  tins  of  convenient  size  for  family  use, 
already  cooked,  and  only  requires  heating  by  placing 
the  can  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes  before 
opening.  If  you  try  it  once  you  are  unlikely  to 
trouble  much    with   cooking   spaghetti  at  home. 


HEINZ 
Preserved 
Sweet  Pickles 

(jlierkins  and  mixed 
pickles  and  pre- 
servedinarich,  sweet 
liquor  made  of  fine 
old  malt  vinegar, 
granulated  sugar  and 
aromatic  spices. 


HEINZ 
India  Relish 

A  delightful,  appe- 
tizing, sweet  pickle 
reli'ih  prepared  from 
finely  chopped  veg- 
etables, highly 
spiced.  Serve  with 
meat  dishes. 


HEINZ 
Apple  Butter 

Made  of  sound,  tart 
apples,  seasoned 
with  pure  spices  and 
cooked  into  a  deli- 
cious golden-brown 
sauce. 
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LJERE'S  the  standard  EVER-READY  dollar  outfit  with 
its  one  dozen  (12)  keen,  smooth  shaving  RADIO  blades 
the  marvel  of  the  shaving  world  in  value  and  efficiency. 

No  matter  what  razor  you  have  been  using,  you  cannot  feel 
that  you  are  securing  the  smoothest,  easiest  shave  possible, 
unless  you  are  an  EVER-READY  enthusiast. 

Buy  an  EVER-READY  today.     Druggists,  hardware,  jewelry  and  general 
stores  sell  the  EVER-READY  with  12  RADIO  blades,  complete  for  $1.00. 
Refute  substitutes  with  less  blades 

Extra  RADIO  blades,  6  for  30c,  10  for  50c 

American  Safety  Razor  Company.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^^I  get  four  seasons'  service 
from  my  underwear.    Do  you?'' 


"I  never  saw  under- 
wear that  fits  and  warms 
and  wears  so  well  as 
Wright's  Union  Suits. 
The  reasons  are  plain. 
2000  men  were  meas- 
ured for  Wright's  Union 
Suits,  so  that  every  type 
of  man  can  he  fitted 
exactly  and  the  elastic 
spring-needle  ribbing 
holds  the  shape.  The 
boss  himself  tuiys  the 
long-fiber  Egyptian  cot- 


"None  but  Wright's 
Underwear  for  me. ' 


ton  and  fine  combed 
wool.  The  sheer  quality 
and  strength  of  these 
materials  plus  skillful 
tailoring  makes  them 
extra  long  wearing. 

"Take  my  word  for  it, 
Wright's  Union  Suits 
are  soft,  elastic  and  easy 
fitting. 

"They  sell  for  $2  up 
at  good  haberdashers'. 
Separate  shirts  and 
drawers,  .$1  up." 


Elastic  Spring-Needle  Ribbing 
WRIGHT'S  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY.  New  York  City 


TO^LS 


No.  130.  Quick  Return  Spiral  Screw-driver.  Spring 
in  handle  brings  it  back  for  next  stroke;  keeps  bit  in 
screw-head.  Right  and  left  ratchet;  and  rigid.  $1.85. 


Three  bits  with  tool.  Special  attachments  obtainable  for  countersinking,  drilling,  etc. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you 

NORTH  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Philadelphia 


YANKEE"  TOOLS    TtuJu:  QficcAtt^rUca- 


Writ,  ,/f  hr  Yrwir,'  T„„l  «o»<,  "  ihmrine  nit  iht 
Yanktc^''  wood-  /inl  metal-iortfn^  and  \trrv!-drn  tni:  tmU 


is  another  reason — the  love  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  fair  land  of  France  itself 
— perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  three.  It 
is  the  fairest  land  and  the  friendliest 
to  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  To 
the  humblest  peasant  each  Frenchman 
is  conscious  of  its  beauty.  He  loves  it 
with  the  memory  of  his  fathers  that 
have  died  to  hold  it.  It  appeals  to  the 
deepest  flights  of  his  poetical  imagina- 
tion. It  is  the  true  source  of  his  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  the  beautiful  and 
the  free  in  the  world  of  ideas  and  in 
the  world  of  the  rights  of  men.  Of  all 
the  anecdotes  I  brought  back,  I  love 
to  remember  most  an  incident  which 
a  sergeant  told  me  of  the  first  days  of 
the  mobilization.  He  was  passing 
through  a  small  city  in  a  railroad  sec- 
tion where  every  line  was  groaning 
under  the  passage  of  troops,  in  a  scene 
of  frenzied  preparation,  trucks  arriv- 
ing and  discharging,  vans  being  loaded 
to  suffocation.  In  the  mid.st  of  this 
turmoil  a  group  of  children  were 
standing  by  a  freight  car,  the  oldest, 
a  little  tot  scarcely  seven,  writing  in 
chalk  a  message  destined  to  traverse  a 
land  of  embattled  heroes.  He  ap- 
proached and  read  what  a  child's  hand 
had  written  at  a  moment  when  men  of 
genius  were  seeking  phrases:  "J'aime 
la  France!" 

France  Wanted  to  "Make  Friends" 

WHAT  I  set  down  here  as  to  the 
conditions  antecedent  to  the  war 
and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  great 
conflict  is  simply  the  record  of  what 
men  at  the  head  of  the  Government  to- 
day, historians  and  publicists,  have  told 
me.  I  found  them  in  substantial  accord. 
I  was  amazed  at  the  dispassionate  gen- 
erosity of  their  reasoning. 

Germany  could  have  had  an  alliance 
with  France  any  time  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Moreover,  France  sought  it,  and 
Germany  rejected  it  for  rea.sons  which 
will  appear.  The  growth  of  pacificism 
in  France  had  been  the  steady  growth 
of  ^democracy  away  from  the  central- 
ized ambitions  of  the  state  toward  a 
higher  conception  of  civilization,  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  family  to  progress 
in  liberty,  education,  and  economic 
happiness.  Despite  much  that  has  been 
erroneously  written.  Chauvinism  in 
France,  as  represented  by  the  desire  of 
revenge  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  was  of  lit- 
tle relative  importance.  The  great  rise 
of  Socialistic  ideas  had  for  its  external 
policy  international  peace  as  consonant 
with  internal  liberty.  Jaures  himself 
repeatedly  stated  his  belief  that  the 
German  Socialists  would  never  mobilize 
for  an  attack  against  France,  though 
Bebel  personally  assured  him  that  he 
was  mistaken.  Aristide  Briand,  prob- 
ably the  strongest  man  in  France  to- 
day, who,  at  the  time  of  the  Socialistic 
attempt  to  tie  up  the  railroads,  forced 
them  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the 
Government,  told  me  personally  that  in 
the  first  eighteen  months  when  he  was 
Prime  Minister  he  had  labored  inces- 
santly for  his  favorite  plan  of  a  Franco- 
German  alliance,  believing  that  in  it 
lay  the  permanent  security  of  Europe. 
After  eighteen  months  of  ardent  advo- 
cacy, he  found  that  he  had  made  not 
the  slightest  progress.  He  realized  that 
what  the  ruling  class  in  Germany  de- 
sired was  not  alliance  but  domination. 
He  recognized  his  error,  and,  perceiving 
what  was  coming,  made  a  complete  about- 
face,  and  worked  for  the  protection  of 
France  in  the  law  of  three  years'  serv- 
ice. Undoubtedly  back  of  the  German 
rejection  of  a  Franco-German  entente 
was  the  fear  of  the  militaristic  party  of 
the  pacific  inclinations  which  might 
sweep  the  people  in  the  event  of  the 
closer  understanding  of  the  two  great 
Socialistic  bodies.  So  imbedded  in  the 
national  aspiration  had  become  the  ideal 
of  peace  in  France  that  the  three  years' 
law,  which  was  destined  to  save  it,  was 
fought  at  every  turn,  and  its  chief 
sponsors,  including  such  men  as  Bar- 
thou  and  Joseph  Reinach,  were  pursued 
by  the  resentment  of  their  electors  and 
defeated  in  their  next  campaign  for  the 
House  of  Deputies. 

Despite  this  failure  at  a  rapproche- 
ment with  Germany,  so  far  removed 
were  the  French  from  any  thought  of 
war  that  they  set  about  conscientiously 
to  remove  every  cause  of  dissension  in  a 
series  of  arbitrations  over  conflicting 
spheres  of  influence.  Not  only  had  they 
come  to  an  agreement  as  to  their  con- 
flicting holdings  in  Africa,  but  hardly 
a  few  months  before  the  actual  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  they  sent  a  mis- 


sion to  Berlin  which  removed,  as  they 
believed,  the  last  dangerous  spark  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  in  an  amicable 
understanding  as  to  developments  in 
Asia  Minor.  Not  only  on  the  eve  of 
war  were  the  French  troops  withdrawn 
10  kilometers  from  the  frontier,  but 
other  precautions  were  taken  under  the 
greatest  provocation.  During  this  ex- 
cited period  the  German  ambassador, 
for  what  reason  of  provocation  it  is 
only  fair  to  surmise,  continued  to  show 
himself  publicly  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  restaurants.  Though  recognized 
and  seeming  to  invite  a  pretext  for  na- 
tional aggression,  he  never  received  the 
slightest  insult.  In  fact,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  special  officers,  who  several 
times  calmly  warned  the  crowd  that  this 
was  the  German  ambassador  seeking  to 
be  publicly  insulted;  and  the  intelligent 
French  crowd  understood,  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  and  denied  him  the 
gratification.  Despite  all  this,  as  Presi- 
dent Poincare  personally  informed  me, 
and  later  embodied  in  his  speech  of  July 
14,  Germany  stated — even  embodying  it 
into  its  written  declaration  of  war — 
that  a  French  aeroplane  had  committed 
the  first  act  of  aggression  in  flying  over 
Nuremberg;  whereas  even  to-day,  on 
this  highest  authority,  the  French  do 
not  possess  an  aeroplane  capable  of  fly- 
ing to  Nuremberg  and  back.  Inciden- 
tally, no  Nuremberg  paper  of  the  date 
made  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  pre- 
tended occurrence. 

The  French  attitude  toward  the  early 
German  atrocities  is  typical  of  their 
generous,  intelligent  outlook.  They  do 
not,  despite  the  greatest  provocation, 
condemn  the  entire  German  people.  They 
are  convinced  that  the  policy  of  terror- 
ism inflicted  on  Belgium  and  northern 
France  was  the  set  theory  of  the 
military  staff,  undertaken  to  frighten 
Holland  out  of  any  natural  inclination 
she  may  have  had  toward  the  passage 
of  English  troops,  and  in  the  erroneous 
belief  that  nations  of  freemen  can  be  so 
terrorized  as  to  prefer  surrender  of 
their  principles  to  extermination.  This 
misconception  of  the  actions  of  free  peo- 
ple the  French  believe  due  to  the  German 
aristocracy's  own  arrogant  treatment 
of  German  popular  protests  in  the  past. 
The  French  look  upon  the  Germans  as  & 
nation  a  hundred  years  behind  them  in: 
political  liberty,  a  nation  still  strug- 
gling to  liberate  its  public  conscience 
from  a  military  Brahmanism. 

Nothing  is  more  significant  of  this^ 
generous  attitude  than  an  anecdote  told 

me  by  Deputy  X  .    He  was  at  the 

capital  of  his  department,  waiting  at  a 
cafe  on  the  evening  of  the  mobilization, 
the  air  shaken  with  the  ceaseless  de- 
parture of  long  trains  running  on  each,' 
other's  heels.  As  he  was  sitting  at  a; 
table,  profoundly  impressed  by  the  pa-.' 
triotic  uprising  of  this  great  Socialistic; 
community,  his  chief  opponent  for. 
years,  a  Socialist  leader,  came  to  him 
and,  extending  his  hand,  said  frankly: 

"Well,  M.  X  ,  you  were  right  and 

we  were  wrong." 

"Well, well,  that  is  all  forgotten,"  said 
the  Deputy.  "Those  things  are  of  no 
importance  now.  What  is  important  is 
the  way  you  Socialists  have  risen  to 
the  hour  of  our  need." 

And  the  Socialist,  ardent  and  irre- 
pressible advocate  of  peace,  answered 
in  words  that,  after  all  my  investiga- 
tions, I  believe  stand  for  the  truest 
expression  of  what  the  French  are 
fighting  for. 

"Since  things  are  as  they  are  with 
the  Germans  we  have  got  to  help  them 
make  their  own  revolution." 

Puzzling  About  the  Kaiser 

ONE  of  the  unusual  privileges  I  had 
to  ascertain  what  the  French  people 
really  thought  on  the  varied  sides  of  the 
great  war  was  to  be  taken,  as  the  guest 
of  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  to  a  unique 
assemblage — the  Wednesday  luncheon 
of  Gustave  Le  Bon,  the  philosopher  and 
author  of  "The  Psychology  of  the 
Crowd."  There  were  present  about 
thirty  men,  including  M.  Joseph  Rei- 
nach, M.  Etienne,  former  Minister  of 
War,  and  M.  Briand.  They  were  sig- 
nificant as  leaders  of  various  phases 
of  French  activity — men  who  knew  of 
their  own  knowledge  data  such  as  cornel 
late  into  public  history.  ' 

Knowing  the  object  of  my  mission, 
they  decided  to  turn  the  luncheon  over 
to  me  for  my  information.  For  three 
hours  I  put  question  after  question* 
discreet  and  indiscreet,  while  they  de4 
bated,  often  in  disaccord,  usually  ar- 
riving at  a  general  conclusion.  Their 
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What's  happiness?  Havin'  jest  a 
little  less  than  we  want,  an'  th '  health 
t'  hustle  f'r  that  "little  less." 

Now  VELVET  has  mo'  smokers  by 
twice  as  many,  as  it  had  a  year  ago, 
but  t bar's  some  left  that  ought  to 
try  it.  Maybe  you're  one  of  'em.  I 
won't  be  happy  till  I  get  you. 


"t'getyou^^r^ 


THERE  are  some  mighty 
fine  things  coming  out  of 
old  Kentucky— poet,  histo- 
rian, novelist  have  found  m 
its  soil  rare  inspiration.  But 
no  greater  inspiration  draws 
richness  from  its  soil  and 
springs  than  Burley  tobacco. 
Of  the  best  of  this  is 
VELVET— the  tenderest, 
finest  leaf. 

Two  years  VELVET 
matures  and  mellows  m  great 
wooden  hogsheads,  takmg 
on  a  friendliness  which 
Velvet  Joe  so  well  expresses 
in  his  homely  philosophy. 

DoyoaknowVELVET? 
It  is  the  last  word  in  pipe 
comfort.  You  will  be 
happy  if  you  get  it. 

Put  happiness  in  your 
pipe  bowl  now! 

Panama-Pad/ic  Expotition't  highest  award 
—  Tht  Grand  Prix  — has  been  awarded  to 
VELVET  "for  its  superior  quality." 

10c  Tin*  5c  Metal-lined  Bags 

One  Pound  Glass  Humidors 


judgment  on  the  determining-  factors 
that  brought  on  the  war  was  particu- 
larly informing.  That  German  mysti- 
cism, or  the  Pan-Germanistic  theory  of 
predestination,  was  the  underlying  fac- 
tor of  unrest,  and  one  that  inevitably 
would  have  resulted  in  the  European 
conflagration,  is  true.  But  the  French 
do  not  believe  that  the  explosion  was 
timed  for  the  particular  period  which 
finally  resulted  in  this  war.  Pan-Ger- 
manism became  a  menace  to  the  se- 
curity of  Europe,  when  to  the  feudal, 
acquisitive,  and  defensive  instincts  of 
the  German  military  aristocracy  there 
came  into  alliance  the  empire-dreaming, 
force-exalting  school  of  German  philos- 
ophers. The  first  direct  result  was  the 
moral  disintegration  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance. Italy  saw  the  writing  on  the  wall, 
and  long  before  the  necessity  of  a  po- 
litical act  she  comprehended  the  role  of 
cat's-paw  she  would  temporarily  serve 
in  the  scheme  of  race  exaltation.  Prac- 
tically the  Triple  Alliance  had  ceased  to 
exist  with  Italy's  refusal  to  aid  Austria 
in  attacking  Serbia  after  the  Balkan 
War.  What  part  of  responsibility  the 
German  Emperor  will  bear  in  history  is 
still  a  moot  question.  That  up  to  a 
year  before  the  war,  as  far  as  evidence 
permits,  his  desire  was  for  peace,  the 
French  freely  accord.  At  this  time, 
however,  a  marked  psychological  change 
came  over  him.  He  had  created  in  the 
military  machine  a  German  Franken- 
stein monster  that  threatened  its  au- 
thor. The  repeated  menaces  against 
France  which  had  resulted  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  shaky  peace  had  left  the 
Emperor  under  suspicion.  He  found 
his  popularity  impaired;  and  popu- 
larity to  such  a  dramatic  nature  is  the 
breath  of  existence.  When  he  appeared 
in  puWic  assemblages  he  found  them 
cold  and  indifferent,  while  side  by  side 
the  Crown  Prince,  the  military  prophet, 
was  acclaimed  with  frenzy.  That  this 
had  its  effect  upon  his  vanity  seems 
probable.  At  any  rate,  the  Kaiser,  in 
his  relations  with  French  diplomacy  in 
the  year  preceding  the  war,  was  a  dif- 
ferent personality,  displaying  a  new 
attitude,  mysterious  and  brooding, 
which  aroused  the  liveliest  apprehen- 
sions, and  it  was  freely  predicted  that 
if  a  new  cause  for  dispute  arose  be- 
tween Germany  and  France  the  Kaiser 
would  not  be  found  on  the  restraining 
side  of  peace. 

The  Teuton  Frankenstein 

INTERNALLY  there  was  another  cause 
which  urged  the  German  military 
party  to  put  everything  to  a  final  test. 
The  rise  of  Socialism  had  produced  an 
internal  conflict  which  the  intrenched 
aristocrats  viewed  with  more  fear  than 
any  danger  of  a  foreign  issue.  Ten 
years  more  of  rising  democracy  ap- 
peared more  dangerous  to  them  than 
any  fear  of  foreign  aggression.  As  I 
have  stated,  I  believe  this  internal  fear 
was  the  reason  why  German  diplomacy 
would  not  hear  of  a  French  alliance 
which  would  strengthen  the  enemies  of 
militarism  at  home.  Beyond  this  the 
German  military  propaganda  had 
reached  such  a  point  of  swollen  costli- 
ness that  if  it  did  not  produce  results 
in  five  years  it  faced  the  certainty  of 
a  reduction  by  popular  force. 

While  these  internal  conditions  in- 
clined the  German  Frankenstein  mon- 
ster to  hasten  the  test,  conditions  in 
Europe  made  it  appear  that  if  an 
armed  conflict  must  come,  no  moment 
would  ever  be  more  favorable  than  the 
present.  Despite  the  new,  perplexing 
equation  of  Balkan  strength,  England 
was  on  the  eve  of  political  and  civil 
war.  France,  by  the  frank  admission 
of  Senator  Humbert,  was  in  a  state  of 
marked  unpreparation,  which  would 
later  be  remedied.  Russia  had  still  to 
build  her  strategic  railroads,  while 
Germany,  with  the  completion  of  the 
Kiel  Canal,  was  at  the  maximum  of  her 
defensive  strength.  The  moment  seemed 
felicitous  for  such  a  master  stroke  of 
intimidation  as  had  resulted  in  Austria's 
seizure  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

The  men  who  discussed  these  matters 
before  me  were  unanimous  in  believing 
that  the  Pan-Germanistic  program 
meant  an  immediate  crushing  of  France, 
with  the  acquisition  of  coveted  territory, 
England  as  a  second  step,  and  Russia 
something  to  be  settled  with  in  the  in- 
definite future.  By  making  use  of  the 
Socialistic  hatred  of  the  Russian  polit- 
ical organization,  and  by  skillfully 
playing  upon  the  bugaboo  of  Slavic  ag- 
gression, the  German  machine  would 
make  sure  of  national  unity.  The  So- 
ciali.sts  would  march  tx)  "defend"  Ger- 
many against  a  Russian  "attack"  where 
they  might  balk  at  assailing  peace-lov- 
ing, democratic  Francf.,    German  diplo- 
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Responsibility 

is  the  keynote  of  the  express 


WH  EN  a  package  is  brought  to  you  by  1 

the  express,  you  are  asked  to  sign  the  i 

expressman's  book.   That  is,  you  are  i 

asked  to  acknowledge  the  delivery  in  writing.  | 

Why  is  this  necessary?  I 

Because  the  express,  when  it  takes  a  package  i 

from  the  sender,  guarantees  a  safe  delivery.  \ 

The  express  is  responsible  to  the  sender.  \ 

Therefore,  having  delivered  the  package,  \ 

it  asks  for  your  signature  as  proof  of  delivery.  I 

It  takes  a  receipt  in  the  sender's  interest.  \ 

Responsibility  is  the  keynote  of  the  express.  j 

Further  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  thereceipt  which  \ 

the  express  ^z'^ifj'  to  the  shipper.   It  is  an  in-  \ 

surance  policy  insuring  the  sender  against  [ 

both  loss  and  damage — partial  or  complete.  \ 

Such  methods,  used  by  the  express,  are  | 

what  make  it  the  most  valuable  transporta-  \ 

tion  service  for  shipments  of  every  sort.  j 

Send  to  51  Broadway,  New  York,  for  a  booklet  which  \ 

tells  you  why  "It  is  to  Your  Interest  to  Use  the  Express."  = 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co  | 
Express 
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I  ami  $1,50  pi/r  liic.ndi. 
miieliul  new  (xihson  viulin  cuiisti  iic- 
ll.iii  has  set  the  whole  iiianiloliii  and  KuUar  world  talking.  Get  i.iir  new 
~lui  ii8KeB-9l)  illustrationa,  a  valuable  fund  i>r  inf.,rniatifm  for  player  and  teaeher. 

 Free  treatlne  on  "How  to  I'ractice."  Here  are  some  of  the  exi  lnsive  features  embodied 

every  Gibson  that  make  Gilmon  Instruments  uiiequaled.    Stradivarius  arching— scientific 
graduation  "from  thiek  center  to  thinness  at  rim  which  secures  stieUKtb—aeUKitiveness— free  vibra- 
tion of  enlUe  souncilng-boar.l.    Tilted  neclt  permits  Msth  bridge  TOitli  extension  string-holder, 

seriu  itif;  iin'reased  slrinK  pressure  and  bi^'ness  of  tone  lic-ver  before  realized.    Reinforced  non-warp- 
able  neck— elevated   guard-plate  and  finger-rest.    Easy  action.  Adjustable 
string-bearing  at  bridKeovereomes  sha rpi n f  of  b.-a  v i.  r  »l  rlliKS  iu  iHjper  position  ■ 

Big  Money  Teaching  and  Selling  the  Gibson 

lleconie  a  teaeher—we  show  you  how.     Splendid  opportunllles  for  mandolin 
and  guitar  teaehers—elther  sex,  in  every  locality,  for  private  and  class  in- 
struction, and  the  sale  of  Gibsons.    The  Gibson  has  "made"  many  a  tea.  her,  / 
professionally  and  llnani  lally.    C,  A.  Templeton,  Sioux  Oily,  Iowa,  writes: 
"If  It  were  not  for  the  Gibson  I  would  not  be  In  the  teaching  business.   I  i-ou- 
sider  that  the  GllisonConipanv  has  set  me  up  in  business."   F.  Marshall  Uell,  . 
Klint,  Mli  h.,  writes:  "I  Und  by  my  books  that  1  have  sold  »19l)l)  viorth  of  your  y 
KooiiB  since  last  year."  The  Gibson  is  used  and  endorsed  by  Wm.  Place.  Jr. . 
Providence, R.I.  .star  soloist  forVictor  Talking  Machine  Co. , and  avirtuoso 
of  note.Wrile  icjclay.  If  a  teaelicw,  bei  oineoui  ugenl  .dobuslnessonour  capital, 
stock  furnished   We  help  sell.  Agent's  territory  protected.  You  make  the 
profits.  We  pay  the  advertising.  Yon  pay  for  our  goods  when  sold;  return 
goods  not  sold.   Try  our  ■•  Still  Hunt."  Catalog  and  Thematic  list  free. 

GIBSON  MANDOLIN  GUITAR  CO.,  250  Harruoo  Court,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


OPEN— A  splendid, 
peniiau.'nt  t^.ichiii 
aiitl  liusiness  oppurtun- 
ity  to  the  right  teacher 
Eitlier  Bei. 
Write 
pr„mptl.T. 
Other 


OU  7  the  Baffler 
"Hard  to  find  that  7*i>  Point  of  Sterling 
excellence?  Wirou^!  Just  enou^ 
difficuliy  to  tnake  things  interesting. 
Perhaps  yoiill  find  it  in  the  gum! 
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An  Imperial  Industry  Which  Serves  the  Whole  World 


Charles  Goodyear  is  described  by  his  biographer  as  "a  dreamer 
who  always  took  care  to  dream  with  his  feet  on  a  rock." 

How  could  a  happier  phrase  be  coined  to  describe  the  tre- 
mendous activities  that  bear  his  name  today? 

A  more  intensely  practical  business  than  this  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  and  yet  it  is  a  business  replete  with  romance 
and  impregnated  with  idealism. 

It  is  an  industry  of  imperial  proportions — serving  the  whole 
world  in  transportation  and  the  transmission  of  power. 

But  it  is  also  the  handmaiden  of  thearts  and  crafts — and  the  trust- 
ed aide  of  science  in  a  thousand  humane  and  helpful  endeavors. 

It  is  a  daring  and  an  adventurous  business  which  travels  hand 
in  hand  with  new  and  bold  invention. 

Every  ocean-going  steamer  pays  tribu  te  to 
the  genius  of  Charles  Goodyear  and  the 
great  institution  that  bears  his  name. 
Goodyear  tires  and  Goodyear  fabric 
cleave  the  air  and  water  m  hydro-aero- 
planes, aeroplanes  and  balloons. 

Great  governments  of  the  new  world  and 
old  specify  Goodyear  in  the  air  crafts 
which  have  played  so  momen- 
tous a  part  in  modern  scouting. 


More  often  than  any  other  name  known  to  the  tire  world,  1 
name  of  Goodyear  is  carried  by  countless  motor  cars  acn 
the  roads  and  streets  and  highways  of  America. 

The  people  of  America  are  shod  with  Goodyear  heels  and  Go( 
year  soles.  On  the  sidewalks,  on  the  streets,  in  the  home 
in  the  stores,  and  shops,  and  factories — on  the  land  and  c 
the  water,  and  through  the  air,  Goodyear  goodness  is  k 
into  the  very  sinews  of  civilization. 

If  Charles  Goodyear  could  return  he  would  see  the  dreams 
dreamed  on  solid  rock,  magnified  a  millionfold. 

Fie  would  see  a  Goodyear  business  tingling  with  the  earnt 
ness  and  energy  of  golden,  glorious  youth  pressing  on  towf 
first  place  in  the  rubber  business  of  the  world. 

It  has  not  yet  reached  that  position. 

It  is  not  yet  the  sales  leader  in  all  lines. 

But  of  the  hundreds  of  rubber  manufacturing  institutions  i| 
now  one  of  the  six  largest  in  the  world — and  that  in 
remarkably  brief  period  of  seventeen  years. 

And  it  has  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  outcome. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany is  not  concerned,  now,  with 
the  mere  bigness  of  the  moment. 
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(iggest  thing  about  this  business  is  its  purpose. 

that  purpose  is  to  render  Goodyear  and  good  rubber 
islatable  terms. 

ant  them  to  be  synonymous  in  the  mind  of  every  buyer 
.  user  on  the  North  American  continent. 

ant  them  to  be  accepted  abroad  as  meaning  always  one 
the  same  thing. 

e  jealous  of  the  good-will  of  every  single  citizen  of  this 
ion  who  buys  rubber  products. 

very  Goodyear  dealer,  for  every  Goodyear  salesman,  for 
ry  man  who  works  in  the  great  Goodyear  factories,  we 
e  one  watch-word,  and  only  one  : 

act  the  good  name  of  Goodyear." 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

AKRON,  OHIO 
Leading  Goodyear  Akron  Products 


Cord  Automobile  Tires 
Tubes  for  Automobile 

cTire  Accessories 

terials 

e  Rims 

Tires  for  Trucks 
r  Truck  Tires 
ire  Apparatus 
ires 

and  Cycle  Car  Tires 


Motorcycle  Tubes 
Bicycle  Tires  and  Tubes 
Aeroplane  Tires,  Springs  and  Fabric 
Military  and  Other  Balloons 
Rubber  Soles  for  Shoes 
Wingfoot  Heels  for  Shoes 
Lawn  Hose 
Radiator  Hose 
Kantkink  Garage  Hose 
Steam  Hose 

Suction  and  Miscellaneout 

Hose 
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THE  UNIVE 


PIPE 


The  most 
likable  of  all 
pipes.  Keeps 
a  man  satis- 
fied, because 
it  keeps  his 
tobacco  dry. 

There's  a 
shape  for 
every  fancy. 
Get  yours. 


All  Dealers 
25c,  35c 
50c  up. 


William  Demuth 
&Co. 

New  York 


BtiirmiwES 


Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

A  few  cents  a  (lay  will  soon  make 
ynu  the  owner  of  a  handsome 
BuiTowes  Table.  Play  while  you 
pay.  No  special  room  is  neederl. 
Can  be  mounted  on  dining  or 
library  table,  or  on  its  own  leers 
or  folding  stand.  Put  up  or  taken 
down  in  a  minute.  Sizes  ran<re  up 
to  X  9  ft.(standard).  Prices  froni 
$ir>  up.  Cues,  balls,  etc.,  free. 
Burro wes  Tables  are  splendidly 
made,  and  adapted  to  the  most 
expert  play.  The  rubber  cushions 
are  the  Burrowes  Regis  High-Speed 
Cushions.  Great  experts  say  there 
is  nothing  l)etter  made. 

FREE  TRIAL 

Write  for  iiluafi  nted  CatnJog,  voti- 
taining  free  trial  offer,  prices, 
tertns,  order  blank,  etc; 

The  E.  T.  Burrowes  Co. 

402  Center  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


DOWN 


Why  is  it 
the  modern 


UNITARIANISM. 

interpretation  of  religion?  Send  for  FREE  literature. 
Associate  Department  6,*25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Hass- 


Ridpath's 
History  ,t  World 

At  a  Bargain 


/W'e  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy 
^termt  only  In  direct  letters  tu  tlmxp  inullinx  iin  tin' 
pPlToupon   liclciw.     Tear   off  Coupon,   write  name  and 
idreas  plainly,   and   mall   now   before  you  forget 

■11,^   4i;   Ki.-p    H»niril«    P«Kc-H    will    Kive    you  some 
-a  or  the  n|>l<'Mfllil  III iih( ratloiix  nnil  wondifrliilly  hruii- 
ol  atyli'  In  whh'li  the  wcjik   Ih   wrilten.  'rhoiixandx 
ve  alreaiiy  avalli-d   tli.;ni»i-lve»  ot   our  olTei-  and  i-v.-ry 
{•      HirclittMer   Ik  more    than   H«llKlli-d.    Mall  coupon  now. 


K 


•STERN  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  ""o 
140  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

iiiriii  >  46-page  free  sample  bookietot  Ridpath'e 

tory  of  the  World,  coutalulriK  l.liolo^'ruMir.'Hof  Napoleon, 
.les,  Ca-ttr  and  other  (j'e.'it  elou ,'i<  t4TM  In  hiHtorv,  and  writr 
lull  pattleiilara  of  your  special  offer  to  Collier's  leaderr.. 
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macy  wa.s  absolutely  .sure  that  England 
would  not  enter  the  war. 

The  decisive  date  was  the  council  of 
war  of  the  German  General  Staff  at 
Potsdam  on  July  27.  On  that  day  the 
German  monster  overruled  the  Franken- 
stein that  brought  it  into  being.  Three 
times  before  it  had  been  led  to  the  brink 
and  denied  its  opportunity.  This  time 
it  insisted  upon  its  right.  Such  is  the 
French  analysis. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  well  to  remember, 
France,  in  absolute  loyalty  to  her  ally 
and  her  word  of  honor,  and  without  as- 
surance of  England's  assistance,  deter- 
mined to  go  to  war.  At  ten  o'clock  one 
night  a  telegram  from  Russia  was  re- 
ceived stating  that  war  was  inevitable 
in  view  of  Ger-many's  attitude  and  ask- 
ing if  she  could  count  on  France's 
assistance.  The  Cabinet  was  hastily 
assembled  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  seven  hours  later,  the  answer 
was  sent  in  the  affirmative.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  delay  in  order  to  be 
assured  of  England's  attitude.  No  one 
had  the  slightest  idea  of  what  England 
would  do.  M.  Denys  Cochin,  leader  of 
the  Clerical  party,  with  whom  I  lunched, 
told  me  that  on  the  31st  of  July,  as  he 
was  leaving  London,  the  French  ambas- 
sador came  to  him  and  said: 

"See  the  President  to-night,  and  tell 
him  from  me  that  at  this  date  I  have 
absolutely  no  idea  what  England 
will  do." 

Meanwhile,  in  the  face  of  a  national 
crisis,  four  of  the  English  Cabinet  had 
handed  in  their  resignations,  two  of 
which  were  subsequently  withdrawn. 
On  the  2d  of  August,  while  a  party  was 
dining  at  the  house  of  the  English  am- 
bassador in  Paris,  the  crowd  parading 
the  streets  stopped  directly  below  the 
windows,  crying: 

"Vive  I'Angleterre!" 

The  English  ambassador,  intensely 
Francophile,  said  to  his  guests  in  the 
sudden  lull  which  followed  the  inci- 
dent : 

"Two  days  from  now  they  will  be 
crying:  'Perfide  Albion'!" 

"England  Will  Not  Budge!" 

IN—B^rlin  Jagow  had  answered  Cam- 
bon's  question  as  to  whether  he  had 
considered  what  would  happen  if  Eng- 
land should  decide  to  enter  the  war  with  a 
contemptuous :  "England  will  not  budge ; 
of  that  we  are  absolutely  certain." 

So  persuaded  of  this  fact  had  been 
the  German  ambassador  to  England 
that  a  member  of  the  English  Foreign 
Office  told  me  that  on  August  5,  at  the 
assembling  of  Parliament,  when  Sir 
Edward  Grey  came  to  his  final  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  German  ambassador, 
who  was  seated  directly  in  front  of  my 
informant,  collapsed,  and  that  his 
friends  were  forced  to  watch  over  him 
for  days,  for  fear  that  he  might  take 
his  own  life. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  had  Eng- 
land expressed  her  intention  of  assist- 
ing France  immediately  there  would 
have  been  no  war.  This  is  no  reflection 
upon  the  English  nation.  It  is  the 
colossal  blunder  of  German  diplomacy, 
which,  having  a  foreknowledge  of  the 
intended  invasion  of  Belgium,  could  not 
reason  out  that,  despite  all  sentimental 
opposition  and  disorganization  in  Eng- 
land, the  empire  could  never  tolerate  for 
a  moment  even  a  temporary  acquisition 
of  the  Belgian  water  front  which 
would  threaten  its  security  as  it  had 
never  been  threatened  before.  Why 
England  did  not  openly  announce  this 
compelling  and  alarming  reason  for 
self-defense  as  her  trumpet  call,  rather 
than  seeking  justification  on  sentimen- 
tal grounds,  is  another  question. 

England  Weak — France  Strong 

AFTER  a  year  of  the  war,  two  great 
.  nations  stand  out,  united  in  spirit- 
ual solidarity,  organized  to  the  last  re- 
source and  the  last  man — France  and 
Germany.  And  the  astonishing  thing 
is — a  fact  which  is  our  own  political 
justification  and  hope — that  a  nation 
conceived  in  our  ideas,  and  not  an 
imperialistic  nation,  has  found  its 
resources  in  the  moral  strength  of 
freemen  to  equal  the  long,  mechanical 
preparation  of  imperial  Germany. 

England  has  fallen  down  to-day 
where  France  failed  at  Poitiers  and 
Crecy.  In  those  early  tests  of  the  so- 
cial organization  of  the  two  nations 
England  defeated  France  through  the 
strength  of  her  yeomen  because  she 
opposed  to  the  brilliant  aristocracy  of 
France,  depending  on  the  loyalty  of  its 
peasants — impoverished,  ragged  animals 
in  a  state  of  barbarism— a  free  peas- 
antry, self-respecting,  industrious,  and 
educated  to  political  rights. 

To-day  the  most  significant  outstand- 


ing fact  in  this  revealing  war  is  the 
complete  reversal  of  history  which  has 
been  effected.  The  strength  of  France 
is  the  achieved  strength  of  her  masses, 
their  enlightenment,  their  richness,  and 
their  consciousness  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. The  staggering  weakness 
of  England  to-day  is  in  the  impoverish- 
ment, moral  and  economical,  of  her 
masses.  The  workmen  of  France  have 
asked  no  increase  of  wages.  They  are 
equal  trustees  in  the  national  faith. 
They  yield  to  no  man  a  sense  of  higher 
responsibility.  M.  Corbin,  one  of  the 
great  manufacturers  of  ammunition, 
told  me  personally  that  he  had  never 
had  an  hour's  trouble  with  his  work- 
men, though  he  had  had  to  improvise 
and  increase  his  output  fiftyfold.  More- 
over, in  the  first  weeks,  a  delegation 
waited  on  him  and  asked  him  to  take 
4  per  cent  from  their  wages  each  week 
and  forward  it  to  the  assistance  of  their 
comrades  at  the  front.  For  generations, 
despite  the  warning  of  her  thinkers, 
England,  through  unscientific  handling 
of  her  labor  problems,  has  permitted 
her  masses  physically  to  degenerate 
through  overwork  and  the  spreading 
curse  of  drunkenness;  while  the  survival 
of  feudal  fallacy  of  primogeniture,  in 
maintaining  and  increasing  enormous 
estates,  instead  of  distributing  equally 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  has  inten- 
sified class  hatred  and  miscompre- 
hension. To  realize  how  serious  is  the 
condition  that  the  great  political  leaders 
in  England  are  striving  to  remedy, 
compare  with  the  French  attitude  the 
attitude  of  the  English  workmen.  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  all  shortcom- 
ings are  not  on  their  side,  and  that 
there  is  much  justification  in  their 
plea  that  they  have  in  many  cases,  in 
face  of  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, been  striking  to  have  their  fair 
share  of  the  extra  profits  which  have 
been  coming  to  their  employers.  The 
greatest  charge  against  them  is  that 
they  are  not  intelligent;  that  to  this 
day  they  do  not  realize  the  mortal  seri- 
ousness of  the  struggle. 

Remember  also  that  after  ten  months, 
when  the  nation  had  been  awakened 
to  the  need  of  high-explosive  shells 
and  to  the  frank  admission  that  every 
resource  of  the  empire  would  be  taxed 
t(t  avert  disastrous  defeat,  the  mili- 
tary leaders  were  still  forced  to  an  ex- 
traordinary expedient  to  convince  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  A  group  of  labor  leaders  were 
invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  fight- 
ing lines.  For  five  days  they  were  per- 
sonally conducted,  under  the  highest 
military  patronage,  and  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  converse  with  soldiers  by 
the  hundreds,  to  put  their  own  ques- 
tions. At  the  end  of  this  pilgrimage 
they  returned  and  solemnly  announced 
that  it  was  quite  true  that  the  gallant 
boys  at  the  front  needed  high-explosive 
shells — they  had  seen  them  themselves, 
and  learned  of  their  own  knowledge! 
When  you  consider  that  this  means  had 
to  be  resorted  to  after  the  bombardment 
of  coast  towns,  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tania,  the  use  of  poisonous  gases,  and 
the  dropping  of  bombs  on  defenseless 
inland  inhabitants,  you  may  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  English  situation. 

Russia,  supposed  to  be  a  semibarbaric 
nation,  was  able  to  put  in  force  imme- 
diately the  ban  on  vodka;  France  has 
forbidden  the  sale  of  absinthe;  but 
England,  the  great  modern  empire,  when 
she  attempted  to  check  the  ravages  of 
drunkenness,  was  forced  to  recoil.  To- 
day probably  the  one  thing  that  is  keep- 
ing England  from  compulsory  service, 
which  she  owes  as  a  debt  to  her  allies, 
is  this  fear  of  her  sullen  masses. 

Yet,  despite  these  facts,  apparent  to 
us,  I  found  the  French  attitude  toward 
the  English  one  of  generosity,  enlight- 
ened always  by  their  judicial  sense. 
They  do  not  belittle  the  services  of 
England.  They  acknowledge  unani- 
mously their  enormous  debt  to  the  Eng- 
lish navy.  They  are  loud  in  their  praise 
of  the  adamantine  resistance  of  the 
English  army.  Their  failure  to  criti- 
cize, as  we  criticize,  the  inability  of  the 
English  army  to  prove  itself,  after  one 
year  of  preparation,  an  effective,  ag- 
gressive instrument,  is  due  to  their  thor- 
ough comprehension  of  the  long  organi- 
zation and  technical  application  which 
are  necessary  for  a  modern  army.  Here 
perhaps  is  an  element  few  reckon  with 
when  their  attention  is  concentrated 
simply  on  the  admitted  lack  of  neces- 
sary ammunition.  The  great  weakness 
(and  one  not  to  be  wondered  at)  of 
the  English  army  to-day  is  not  in  its 
regiments  of  soldiers,  but  in  its  lack  of 
trained  officers.  Intelligence  and  not 
heroism  or  superior  social  position 
makes  the  effective  officer  needed  in  the 
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technical  operations  of  modern  war- 
fare. Unfortunately,  in  the  hastily  con- 
verted staffs  of  officers  there  is  the 
same  lack  of  intelligence,  the  same  un- 
comprehension,  which  is  the  discourag- 
ing element  in  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  English  officers  still  seem  to  be- 
lieve, as  they  believed  in  the  Boer  War 
and  as  they  believed  at  the  time  of 
Braddock's  disastrous  expedition,  that 
the  duty  of  an  officer  is  to  show  his  men 
how  to  die  like  a  hero,  and  that  if 
enough  of  them  die  heroically  England 
must  win  the  war.  It  is  a  curious 
thing,  this  misconception  of  values;  as 
though  war  has  not  always  been  hero- 
ism for  the  vanquished  and  superior  in- 
telligence on  the  side  of  the  victors.  We 
have  fallen  into  the  sentimental  error 
of  regarding  a  conflict  between  fifty 
Anglo-Saxons  armed  with  machine 
guns  and  repeating  rifles,  and  say  three 
thousand  Zulus,  as  a  conflict  of  heroes 
against  staggering  odds.  The  opposite 
is  true.  The  true  heroes  are  the  naked 
Zulus,  armed  only  with  wooden  spears, 
throwing  themselves  into  the  teeth  of 
certain  slaughter,  while  certainty  is  on 
the  side  of  the  little  band  of  moderns. 

All  the  French  officers  I  met  who 
have  been  in  contact  with  the  English 
army,  in  their  outspoken  admiration  of 
English  bravery,  speak  in  wonder  at  the 
unnecessary  loss  of  life. 

To  say  that  there  is  to-day  no  feeling 
of  criticism  among  the  French  toward 
the  English  is  not  completely  true. 
The  French,  with  all  their  patience 
and  recognition  of  the  handicaps  un- 
der which  the  English  are  staggering, 
cannot  understand  the  conduct  of  the 
English  nation  at  home.  Conscious 
that  they  are  fighting  England's  cause, 
they  cannot  comprehend  England's  de- 
lay in  pledging  every  resource  and 
every  man  by  placing  the  country  on 
a  military  basis,  mobilizing  all  effec- 
tives in  compulsory  service,  putting  an 
end  to  costly  strikes,  while  at  the  same 
time  regulating  the  profits  of  indus- 
tries. Unless  England  can  shortly  find 
the  unity  to  do  this,  I  believe  the  after- 
results  will  be  an  abiding  resentment 
not  only  among  her  allies  but  among 
her  own  colonies  that  will  profoundly 
shape  the  course  of  her  internal  and 
foreign  policies. 

A  War  to  Set  Men  Free 

A GLANCE  at  the  map  of  Europe, 
at  the  great  area  of  territory  dis- 
puted by  Germany  in  Belgium,  the  north 
of  France,  Russian  Poland,  and  Russia; 
by  Russia  (unsuccessfully)  in  East 
Prussia  and  Galicia;  by  Austria  on  the 
Italian  and  Balkan  frontiers;  by  Eng- 
land in  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
by  France  in  the  little  region  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  will  show  the  small  com- 
pensation that  this  Republic  expects 
in  return  for  the  unequal  burden  she 
is  bearing.  That  the  French  now  are 
determined  on  the  recovery  of  the  lost 
provinces  is  true,  but  it  is  not  a  greed 
for  new  territory. 

They  desire  Alsace  and  Lorraine  as 
their  right,  and  as  a  monument  to  the 
heroism  and  sacrifice  of  the  present. 
They  are  at  war  for  the  supremacy  of 
ennobling  ideas — to  bring  freedom  to 


the  German  masses,  after  defending  it 
for  their  own.  "Since  things  are  as  they 
are,  we  have  got  to  help  them  make 
their  own  revolution." 

Fighting  for  Peace 

THE  word  of  France  is  Peace  for  our 
children.  I  have  found  this  to  be  the 
invariable  answer,  whether  my  ques- 
tion was  addressed  to  General  Joffre, 
to  President  Poincare,  to  the  soldiers 
in  the  trenches,  the  wounded  in  the  hos- 
pitals, the  working  girls,  still  maintain- 
ing their  courage  in  the  workrooms,  or 
the  women  in  black,  who  have  already 
given  of  their  sons.  Peace  to-day,  they 
know,  would  mean  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  German  domination  of  Europe, 
which  would  exist,  in  fact,  in  another 
decade.  They  believe,  rightly,  that  peace 
in  Europe  depends  upon  the  issue  of 
democracy  in  Germany.  Recognizing 
this,  they  are  one  and  all  determined  to 
be  rid  of  the  hideousness  of  war  by  con- 
tinuing this  one  until  it  shall  have  so 
come  home  to  the  German  nation  that 
they  shall  have  felt  the  ravage  and  deso- 
lation which  they  have  sown  themselves; 
that  the  German  people,  exhausted,  dis- 
illusionized, and  betrayed,  may  rise  in 
revolt  against  the  militarism  that  has 
overreached  their  destiny. 

Between  the  French  masses  and  the 
German  masses  there  is  much  sympathy 
and  profound  admiration.  Only  a  re- 
public in  Germany,  or  at  least  equal 
suffrage  and  a  parliamentary  responsi- 
bility which  would  bring  the  domina- 
tion of  democratic  principles,  can  mean 
peace,  and  not  fifty  years  of  war. 
Were  Germany  to  become  republican,  I 
believe  that  the  weight  of  their  sym- 
pathetic political  bodies  would  be  so 
decisive  tha,t  within  a  decade  France 
and  Germany  would  be  in  alliance,  with 
the  object  of  maintaining  the  security 
of  Europe  on  the  basis  of  advanced  So- 
cialistic principles. 

Were  a  drawn  conflict  or  a  German 
victory  possible,  France  would  un- 
doubtedly be  forced,  in  self-defense, 
into  a  more  directly  centralized  form  of 
government,  either  in  the  shape  of  a 
dictator  or  a  president  with  powers  even 
more  increased  than  our  own.  Even  in 
the  case  of  a  successful  war,  great  con- 
stitutional changes  may  be  expected.  In 
the  impatience  and  disgust  of  the  people 
at  the  present  parliamentary  control  an 
apprehension  of  revolt  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  minds 'of  those  little  politicians 
who  are  to-day  futilely  seeking  to  im- 
pose the  absurdity  of  parliamentary 
control  over  military  authority. 

When  the  final  outcome  has  been 
reached  we  shall  find  a  splendid  renais- 
sance in  Italy,  the  progress  of  Russian 
civilization  advanced  a  century  by  the 
object  lesson  of  German  strategic  prep- 
aration, and  France  and  Germany  as 
the  two  great  unified  and  modern  na- 
tions. What  will  become  of  England — 
whether  her  sun  has  set  in  her  total 
inability  to  see  the  truth  and  place  it 
before  her  people,  or  whether,  casting 
aside  all  sentimental  illusions  and  in- 
grained pride,  she  will  find  the  moral 
courage  for  ruthless  self-examination 
and  reorganization — is  the  question 
that  to-day  looms  above  all  others. 


Kidnaped 

[Continued  from  page  10) 


kidnaping  her.  Now,  you  hustle  along 
or  we'll  never  make  that  train.  Go  easy, 
too."  In  reluctant  amaze  Martin  took 
the  wheel. 

The  car  slid  out  on  velvet  and  they 
fled  into  the  twilight.  Once  clear  of 
town  the  long  road  stretched  white  and 
curving  before  them.  Still  Elsie  slept, 
lulled  into  a  deeper  and  more  restful 
slumber  by  the  motion  of  the  car  and 
the  fresh  air.  And  Phil  held  her  with 
careful  gentleness,  thinking  meanwhile 
all  sorts  of  thought.s.  Tender  thoughts, 
for  Phil  Alexander  dearly,  closely  loved 
his  wife;  anxious  thoughts,  wondering 
what  he  would  say  when  she  awoke  and 
whether  all  would  turn  out  as  he  antici- 
pated; and  finally  triumphant  thoughts 
—for  he  had  certainly,  beyond  all  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  put  one  over  this  time. 

The  car  went  on  and  on.  The  dusk 
turned  into  a  blue  and  starlit  night. 
Phi]  began  to  experience  two  distinct 
and  annoying  discomforts.  Firstly,  his 
right  arm  was  cramped  and  aching 
from  the  long  strain  of  holding  Elsie's 
inert  figure,  light  though  she  was;  sec- 
ondly. It  was  past  the  hour  for  dinner 
and  he  was  as  hungry  as  a  wolf.  He 
had  had  only  a  light  luncheon  and,  in 
his  calculations  for  the  kidnaping,  he 
I  had  not  thought  of  food.  He  looked 
hungrily  at  the  occasional  farmhouses 
they  passed.  Once  he  dimly  saw  a  group 


about  a  supper  table,  eating  placidly 
in  the  yellow  lamplight.  He  almost 
fancied  he  could  smell  the  coffee.  Oh, 
he  was  hungry.  However,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  wait. 

It  was  close  to  nine  o'clock  when  they 
pulled  into  the  junction.  The  sleeper 
that  would  be  hitched  to  the  Michigan 
Flyer  was  waiting.  So  were  the  reserva- 
tions that  Phil  had  made  by  long  dis- 
tance. With  infinite  care  he  lifted  Elsie 
out  of  the  automobile,  and  carried  her 
into  the  little  green  plush  drawing  room. 
The  solicitous  porter  brought  a  pillow 
and  Phil  eased  her  head  down  against 
it.  Then  he  stood  up  and  stretched  him- 
self with  a  mighty  groan  of  relief. 

"Now  for  food,"  he  said. 

Ten'minutes  later,  just  as  the  Flyer 
was  pulling  in,  he  reentered  the  draw- 
ing room,  a  bag  of  sandwiches  in  one 
hand,  a  bottle  of  milk  in  the  other,  his 
coat  pockets  bulging  with  pears  and 
bananas.   At  the  door  he  stopped  short. 

"Phil  Alexander — what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this?"  demanded  an  irate  and 
sparkling  Elsie,  wide-awake  and  evi- 
dently much  refreshed  from  her  nap! 

Phil  put  the  milk  and  sandwiches 
down  on  the  window  sill. 

"You're  kidnaped.  Babe,"  he  ex- 
plained genially.  "Won't  you  have  a 
sandwich  ?" 

"I'm  kidnaped!" 
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For  old  style  and  safety  razor3, 
Dropblade  in,  turn  handle. machine 
jivea  "heel  and  toe  action",  just 
ike  a  barber. 

10  Days  Tree  Trial— write 

for  free  booklet.  Do  this  to- 
day.    Hend  mime  of  nearest 
dru^eist  or  hardware  dealer. 
Burk«  Mfg.  Co.,  P<pt.2367  Dayton,  O. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

UniUf  1?  adiiit'on  to  resident 
n  U  ill  Ij  off*"  instruc- 

tion  by  correspondence. 

CTlinV  For  detailed  ?r.. 
0 1  U 1/ 1        formation  address 

24lh  Teir     U.  of  C.  (Dir.  A)  Chicago.  111. 


MAGAZINES 

J.  M.  Hanson- Bennett  Magan'ne  Agency  is  the 

Ijii-^'eet  in  the  w^rld.  Ynu  can  save  money 
un  the  uiaguzine  you  want  by  writing  for 

ThisCatalogFREE 

Our  new  Catalog  lists  more  than  3000  Periodicals 
and  Club  Oifers.  IT'S  A  BIG  MONEY  SAVER.  Se  nd 

us  yuur  name  and  ad<iress  on  post  card  to- 
day and  ;:et  tlii^<  bi^'  free  catalog.  Do  it  now. 


Agents  Wanted 


?  fur  full 


partioulai 


IM-HANSON-BENNETTMagazine  Agency 

224  Brooks  Building        •      •        Chicago,  Illinois 


National 
Lullaby 


OBTAIN  at  your  dealer's 


Since 
1881 


E.  Rosenfeld  &  Co. 


Makers.  Balfo  and  New  York  I 


ALEXANDRE  DUMAS 

HISTORICAL  ROMANCES 

D'ArtaKuan,  Tlie  Three  Oiiardftnien,  and  all  the  rout  of  that 
KlorioHH  crew  rioting  through  tlirco  centuries  of  French  his- 
tory. Who  would  b(!  wUhout  Dunius?  New  edition,  2r.  vol- 
unif!H,  hfindHonicly  IioiiimJ,  illunlrated  In  photoff ra vnro  and  half 
tone;  eauy  pttynient  plan;  write  for  particularH  to  Department 
20,  P.  F.  Collier  k  Hon,  416  Went  18th  Street,  Now  Yorlt. 


WAR 


Wliiit  cnusBil  the  war?  HlHtnry 
only  ttiirtwcrd.  You  iiiuHt  know  tho 
(■vciitH  In  tilHtory  which  prorciluil 
iiiul  BiH  tho  ataKO  fur  thu  pri'deiit 
BlupiiTidHUH  nnliUlrt.  You  must,  In 
Itrlof;  havt)  at  your  tliiKer  tips  tho 
niulii  facts  at  least  of  world  history. 
At  llrst  fasufd  oidy  In  oxpcnslvo 
Hdltloiis,  we  rereiitly  sernred  tho  orlKlnul  De  Luxe  plates  of  tho 
fuinuUH  lli'iiry  Cuhot  I.iidKi'  History  of  Nations  III  26  volumes, 
and  from  them  have  printed  and  are  olTerlnK  now,  a  very  low 
prliM  pilitl"ii  on  PMY  iioviiicntfl;  thn  very  It^-si  wortil  blutory  yot  written:  8i-ii<l 
for  rr.i«  iloncirlpClve  Ijoaklel  to  Dej.!.  21,  1'.  F.  C'ollleri  Son,  •llOH  .  13th  Ml  ,  N.  V. 


TKo  AQ'a«*c  Harte  caught  the  at- 

l  06  6lS  mosphere  of  the  good  old 

days  of  '49  in  California; 
the  human  interest,  the  pathos,  the  humor  as  well 
as  the  tragedy,  the  shadows  as  well  as  the  liigh 
lights.  The  new  Argonaut  Edition  of  Bret  Harte 
in  25  volumes  may  now  be  secured  on  easy  pay- 
ments. Drop  a  card  for  particulars  to  Dept.  22, 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 


Your  Children's  Reading 

What  thpy  roftfl  detennlncH  what  they  are  to  be.  Tlielr 
herocH,  tliBlr  Ideals,  the  men  and  women  who  were  niaiie  to 
Hoem  t(t  them  wonderful  and  W(.rthy  to  pattern  after— they 
are  the  oneH  who  form  your  chllflren'H  charactura.  Sen<l 
for  tho  Wonderful  little  free  hoolvlot  about  chtUlreii's  read- 
ing. It  ileHrrlbeK  the  fainotm  Junior  CiaaHlcti  andeontithiH 
c4niUNet  that  lu  prlrelcHH.  Departnient  23,  P.  P.  Collkr  & 
Sun,  41ti  WcHt  1:1th  Street,  New  York. 
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A  Birthday  Cake 

for  the  mind 

delivered  freshly  baked 

and  with  candles 
lighted  once  every  month 

Take  the  best  theatrical  magazine, 
add  tlie  best  humorous  periodical,  stir 
in  The  Sketch  and  Tlie  failer  Ironi 
London,  pour  in  one  or  two  reviews 
of  art,  sprinkle  with  a  few  outdoor 
sports,  add  a  French  llavoring— say 
of  La  Vie  Parisienve ,  mix  in  a  hun- 
dred or  two  photograpiis  and  sketches, 
add  a  dozen  ^iseful  departments,  add  a 
magazine  of  fashion  and  then  one  of 
literature,  add  humors  for  laisins  and 
follies  for  spice,  frost  with  a  cover  in 
four  colors,  cook  with  ten  dollars 
worth  of  laughs,  use  the  fripperies, 
vanities,  dances  and  decadent  arts  for 
your  little  red  candles,  and  the  result 
will  be 

VANITY 
FAIR 

the  most  talked  of  and  most  successful 
of  all  the  new  magazines ,  the  magazine 
which  makes  every  day  a  birthday ;  in 
entertainment,  in  good  fellowship,  in 
memories,  in  anticipation 

Ask  your  nezvsdealer  to  shoivyon  a  i  opy 


Vanity  Fair  is  a  mirror  of  life, 
original  and  picturesque;  infor- 
mal, personal,  intimate,  frivo- 
lous, unconventional,  but  with  a 
point  of  view  at  once  wholesome, 
stimulating  and  refreshing 

Special  Offer 
6  months 
One  Dollar 

Vanity  Fair  costs  25  cents  a  num- 
ber or  $3.00  a  year.  Readers  of 
Collier's  using  the  Coupon  below 
can  have  a  six  months'  "trial" 
subscription  for  One  Dollar. 


VANITY  FAIR 

449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Enter  my  subscription  to  Vatnty  t-'air  for  six 
riKjnlhs  at  the  special  rate  of  one  dollar  offered 
lo  readers  of  Collier's,  begiiin'rie  wiili  tfie 
November  number.  I  sftall  remii  One  Dollar 
upon  receipt  of  bi''  I>ecember  Ist. 


Name 


Full  Addrill 


"Yep." 

"Are  you  crazy?  Where  are  we?"  She 
made  a  move  to  open  the  door  and  at 
that  moment  there  came  the  jerk  of 
'hitching  on'  to  the  Flyer,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  they  rolled  slowly  out  of 
the  junction. 

Elsie  faced  her  husband  with  eyes 
that  were  reproachful,  indignant,  and, 
I  think,  just  a  little  bit  scared  too. 

"Well,"  said  Phil  deliberately  in  an- 
swer to  her  look,  "I  couldn't  think  of 
any  other  way  to  put  a  stop  to  this  fool- 
ishness of  teas  and  dinners  and  bridge 
parties  and  you  were  .so  sick  and  thin 
and  jumpy — and  while  you  were  asleep 
I — well — I  just  got  everything  ready 
and  I — I  carried  you  off."  It  was  a 
rather  sheepish  and  inadequate  explana- 
tion, made  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
the  boy  who  goes  in  swimming  and 
has  to  tell  his  mother  why  his  shirt  is 
wrong  side  out.  But  Phil  was  terribly 
in  earnest — and  terribly  concerned. 
That  was  plain. 

ELSIE  studied  him  for  a  long,  long 
moment  and  then  precipitated  herself 
on  him  with  a  shout  of  laughter.  "You 
perfect  old  idiot!"  she  cried.  "Give  me 
tivo  sandwiches,  I'm  starving.'' 

And  fiom  that  moment  it  was  evident 
that  the  kidnaping  was  to  be  a  great 
success. 

Five  hundred  miles  or  more  from 
Greenfields  there  is  a  little  hunting 
camp  on  the  shore  of  a  clear  and  cold 
lakelet  in  the  north  woods,  built  by 
some  one  who  knew  how  to  place  a  camp 
so  that  evening  and  morning  lights 
should  be  equally  beautiful  After  the 
night  on  the  train,  breakfast  at  a  ram- 
shackle hotel  in  a  little  lumber  town, 
and  a  long  ride  in  a  stout  old  wagon,  it 
was  here  that  Phil  and  the  kidnaped 
Elsie  finally  arrived.  They  sent  back 
the  driver  of  the  wagon  and  explored. 

"I  wired  Brady  to  send  up  supplies 
last  night,"  said  Phil  anxiously.  "I 
wonder  if  he  did?"  He  attacked  the 
cupboard.  "Yes,  here's  flour  and  salt 
and  baking  powder  and  lard  and  bacon 
and  coffee  and  sugar — and  say — look 
here,  Elsie,  look  at  those  marks — sure'.'- 
you  live  a'  porcupine's  been  trying  his 
teeth  on  that  cupboard  door.  Old 
scoundrel,  wait  till  I  get  out  my  gun. 
Oh,  Lord,  I'm  forgetting.  You  wait  a 
minute,  dear,  and  I'll  get  out  the  rugs 
and  then  you  can  settle  down  on  the 
couch  while  I  rustle  round  and  unpack 
and  cook  some  grub." 

He  hurried  from  one  thing  to  another, 
hustling  through  the  contents  of  the 
trunk,  unstrapping  the  suit  case  with 
such  boyish  delight  in  his  activities  that 
Elsie  could  not  offer  to  do  for  him  what 
he  so  evidently  desired  to  do  himself, 
however  clumsily.  At  last  he  rooted  out 
the  rug  and  wrapped  it  around  Elsie, 


putting  her  solicitously  on  the  couch. 
"How  do  you  feel?"  he  asked,  tucking 
her  in.  "Did  the  night  on  the  train  tire 
you  too  much?  This  isn't  going  to  be 
too  rough  for  you,  is  it,  Babe?  I'll  do 
every  bit  of  the  work;  you  won't  have 
to  do  a  thing  but  laze  around  and  let 
me  take  you  canoeing  and  fishing."  He 
regarded  her  anxiously. 

ELSIE  ALEXANDER  opened  her 
arms  in  a  luxurious  stretch. 
"Phil,"  she  declared,  "when  I  realize 
that  I  can't  go  to  another  party  for 
weeks,  and  don't  have  to  go  to  the  tennis 
tournament  and  entertain  a  lot  of  visit- 
ing champions  and  their  wives,  and  don't 
have  to  put  on  my  best  clothes  and 
dance  around  on  my  poor  tired  feet,  and 
don't  have  to  smile  any  more  polite 
smiles  when  my  face  is  so  tired  of 
.smirking  that  it  positively  aches — why, 
I  feel  so  well  and  strong  that  I  don't 
care  anything  about  anything.  I  don't 
care  what  anybody  in  Greenfields 
thinks.  I  don't  even  care  what  Grace 
and  Harry  think.  And  I'm  even  glad 
Junior  isn't  here,  for  nurse  and  mother 
will  take  better  care  of  him  than  I 
could  now.  And  when  I  look  around  at 
this  darling  little  camp,  and  out  there 
at  that  heavenly  lake,  and  then  at  you, 
old  dear,  looking  like  an  unshaved  angel 
in  your  flannel  shirt  and  corduroy, — 
well — I'm  just  perfectly  happy.  That's 
all."  The  open  arms  closed  suddenly 
around  Phil's  neck,  and  Elsie  rubbed 
her  smooth  cheek  gently  against  his 
rough  one. 

"Oh,  Babe,"  said  Phil,  a  little  huskily, 
"you  are — well,  you  are  just  IT." 

"And  to  think  that  we're  going  to  be 
lere  alone,  just  our  two  lone  selves,  with 
no  guests,  no  servants,  no  telephone,  no 
fancy  clothes!  I  believe — I  believe," 
said  Elsie  thoughtfully,  "that  I  feel 
equal  to  getting  up  and  making  some 
flapjacks  for  lunch." 

"I'lapjacks,"  cried  Phil,  "I  could  eat 
a  million.  And  there's  bacon  and  the 
rest  of  the  fruit  I  bought  last  night.  It 
seems  years  since  breakfast." 

An  hour  later  they  were  confronting 
each  other  over  a  bare  wooden  table,  in 
the  center  of  which  were  two  dishes. 
One  held  a  pile  of  smoking  flapjacks, 
tTle  other  eight  pieces  of  crisp  bacon. 
Two  plates,  steel  knives  and  forks,  a 
black  and  smoky  teapot,  flanked  the 
food.  Without  ceremony  they  drew  up 
their  chairs  and  fell  to. 

"Phil,"  said  Elsie,  speaking,  I  grieve 
to  state,  with  her  mouth  very  full, 
"promise  me  you'll  kidnap  me  at  least 
once  every  year  hereafter." 

"Sure,"  said  Phil,  also  articulating 
with  difficulty.  "This  kidnaping  scheme 
is  some  little  pink  thought — yes?  I  put 
it  over  on  you  this  time,  Babe." 
"You  did,"  said  Elsie.  "Hooray!" 


A  Doctor's  Point  of  View 
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THE  AUTUMNAL  DISEASE  : 

TYPHOID  FEVER  might  be  termed 
a  hardy  perennial  weed,  flourishing, 
however,  more  with  the  melting  of  the 
winter  snows — spring  typhoid — and  so 
much  more  from  July  to  October  that 
it  has  been  called  the  autumnal  dis- 
ease. And  sometimes,  too,  doctors 
speak  of  vacation  typhoid,  because  so 
many  city  folk  have  come  home  from 
their  summering  thus  stricken.  Such 
sufferers  have  blamed  "tainted"  rural 
wells,  streams,  dairies,  hotels,  and 
boarding  houses.  All  the  same,  recent 
studies  made  of  the  filthy  "typhoid 
fly"  prove  that  very  often,  far  from  be- 
ing responsible  for  vacation  typhoid, 
the  country  has,  rather  than  sinning, 
been  sinned  against.  Here  indeed  the 
reasoning  that  one  thing  has  been  due 
to  something  else,  just  because  it  has 
come  on  later  than  that  something  else, 
has,  in  considerable  degree,  been  de- 
plorably fallacious.  The  fact  is,  many 
an  urbanite  has  had  typhoid  in  his 
midst  before  ever  he  went  summering. 
This  is  solely  an  ingestion  infection, 
"caught"  from  swallowing  food  and 
drink  contaminated  with  the  germ,  and 
in  absolutely  no  other  way.  Typhoid's 
incubation  period  (between  the  intake 
of  the  germ  and  the  appearance  of  the 
symptoms)  is  about  a  fortnight.  In 
those  two  weeks  many  vacations  are  be- 
gun. Then  the  vacationist  takes  sick, 
and,  having  brought  the  disease  with 
him  from  the  city,  actually  bestows  on 
that  unfortunate  rural  community  he 
has  honored  with  his  presence  the 
malign  distinction  of  being  a  typhoid 
factory.  Count  back  two  months  from 
the  annual  fall  typhoid  rise,  and  we 


:    BY  JOHN  B.  HUBER,  M.  D. 

come  upon  fly  time  at  its  worst,  when 
that  winged  germ  sponge  is  most  ab- 
horrently battening  in  closets,  along 
water  fronts,  in  spittoons,  garbage 
pails,  refuse  heaps,  vacant  lots,  on 
putrescent  dead  animals  in  the  civic 
thoroughfares,  and  then  wending  its 
airy  way  to  the  nearest  milk  pitcher, 
to  the  baby's  bottle,  the  sugar  bowl, 
the  butter  dish,  the  family  meat  supply. 
The  hot  weather  has  been  considered 
responsible  for  typhoid  infection;  it  is 
not,  except  as  it  promotes  fly  breeding. 

So,  the  time  of  the  fly's  greatest 
superabundance  and  activity  tallies 
with  the  incubation  period  of  the  au- 
tumnal disease.  Typhoid  from  begin- 
ning to  end  lasts  about  two  months — 
two  weeks  of  incubation;  four  weeks  of 
as  miserable  sickness  as  our  kind  ever 
experiences;  and,  unless  there  is  the 
further  misfortune  of  a  relapse,  two 
weeks  more  before  convalescence  is  fairly 
on.  But  often  there  is  no  convalescence. 

Thus  we  account  for  much  of  the 
autumnal  disease,  but  not,  of  course, 
for  all  cases;  there  still  remains'  all  too 
much  country-caused  typhoid.  Where- 
fore all  vacationists,  tourists,  motorists, 
commercial  travelers,  thespians,  board- 
ing-school pupils,  collegians,  and  young 
women  students — the  infection  is  pecu- 
liarly one  of  early  adult  life — should 
especially  be  inoculated  against  typhoid, 
precisely  as  we  are  all  vaccinated 
against  smallpox.  This  should  be  done, 
not  only  as  a  protection  against  typhoid, 
but  also  in  all  fairness  to  those  coun- 
try districts  which  are  to  be  visited,  in 
order  that  the  disease  may  not  be  car- 
ried into  the  latter. 


CampbelFs 
Home  Study  Courses  | 
in  Music 

have  proven  a  boon  to  teach-  I 
ers,  professional  musicians  ^ 
and  those  who  know  nothing 
about  it.  Teachers  in  Uni- 
versities, Colleges  and  Semi- 
naries say  these  lessons  are 
invaluable  because  they  en- 
able them  to  accomplish  al- 
most unbelievable  results  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  reason  is  that  ALL 
INSTRUCTION  IS  GIVEN 
IN  ITS  PROPER  ORDER 
AND  BEGINS  AT  THE 
RUDIMENTS,  TAKING 
THE  PUPIL  LOGICALLY 
THROUGH  PIANOFORTE 
AND  ORGAN  PLAYING, 
HARMONY,  COMPOSI- 
TION, FUGUE  AND  OR- 
CHESTRATION. 

The  courses  in  piano  and 
organ  are  intended  for  begin- 
ners, amateurs,  and  for  teach- 
ers who  want  to  know  the  best 
method  for  teaching  begin- 
ners and  amateurs.  The  lead- 
ing feature  of  these  courses 
is  the  development  of  Prima 
(first)  Vista  (sight) — first 
sight  playing  and  singing. 
The  beginner  is  prepared  by 
a  carefully  graded  course  of 
instruction  for  performance, 
WITHOUT  PREVIOUS 
STUDY,  of  popular  composi- 
tions. The  average  music 
pupil  spends  years  of  time 
without  being  able  to  play 
and  sing  AT  SIGHT. 

The  instruction  given  by 
this  institution  will  enable 
any  person  to  become  a  musi- 
cian ;  the  only  knowledge  re- 
quired is  the  ability  to  under- 
stand ordinary  English.  You 
are  taught  to  "hear  music 
with  your  eyes,"  just  as  you 
are  hearing  these  printed 
words  without  reading  them 
aloud.  You  soon  will  be  able 
to  write  your  own  musical 
thoughts  just  as  you  have 
been  taught  to  express  your- 
self in  the  written  language. 
You  will  learn  how  to  appre- 
ciate and  understand  music; 
your  love  for  good  music  will 
be  broadened  into  a  real  un- 
derstanding of  it. 

According  to  the  Govern- 
ment's report,  more  money 
(six  hundred  million  dollars) 
is  spent  each  year  for  music, 
one  way  or  another,  than  on 
any  other  of  the  fine  arts. 
There  is  great  demand  for 
capable  music  critics,  teach- 
ers, conductors,  band  masters, 
pianists,  composers  and  con- 
cert performers.  Campbell's 
Conservatory  will  enable  you 
to  realize  your  ambition  in 
music. 

Jf  you  know  nothing  or 
much  about  music,  you  will 
be  benefited  by  learning  what 
this  institution  can  do  for 
you.  A  booklet  of  surpass- 
ing interest  and  value  will  be 
sent,  upon  request,  to  every 
reader  of  Collier's  who  is  a 
music  lover. 

CAMPBELL'S 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

Eslablilhrd  l8o8 

930  Rand-McNally  BIdg.,  Chicago,  111. 
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"This  Is  the  Life" 


BY   LEE  SHIPPEY 


WE  were  in  a  small  town  recently 
when  a  young  man  of  the  town 
who  had  won  first  honors  in  an  inter- 
collesriate  debate  came  home.  He  ar- 
rived in  the  evening,  when  most  of  the 
citizens  of  the  town  were  on  their  front 
porches,  "visiting"  v^ath  their  neighbors 
for  half  a  block  around  by  wireless  tele- 
phone. The  news  of  his  victory  had 
preceded  him,  and  as  he  walked  up 
the  shady  street  he  was  a  hero.  From 
every  porch  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions were  called  to  him.  All  his  fellow 
citizens  felt  personal  pride  and  pleas- 
ure in  his  success,  for  he  had  "grown 
up"  there — he  was  one  of  their  boys. 

In  the  same  town,  only  a  few  days 
later,  two  children  were  drowned.  In 


an  hour  the  sad  news  spread  over  the 
town,  and  people  talked  of  it  in  low, 
sorrowful  tones  in  every  home  and 
business  house.  All  felt  personal  loss 
and  sorrow,  for  all  the  people  of  that 
town  were  neighbors.  Most  of  them 
saw  each  other  nearly  every  day,  and 
were  closer  to  each  other  than  busy 
members  of  the  same  family  often  are 
in  great  cities. 

Cities  are  grand  and  inspiring  and 
splendid  things,  full  of  pleasures  and 
opportunities;  but  they  lose  some  of 
the  greatest  joys  and  consolations  of 
everyday  life  when  they  grow  away 
from  the  neighborliness  of  country 
towns.  Why  don't  city  folks  try  to 
be  more  neighborly? 


Left  Behind 

Continued  from  page  19 


in'  us.  Aunt  Tildy's  face  turned  white 
like  'twere  snowin'  inside  o'  her. 

"  'Skeered?'  she  whispers. 

" 'Bawdacious!'  I  says.  'Let's  pray 
to  God  a  minute.' 

"We  done  prayed  in  our  hearts.  I 
seed  Aunt  Tildy's  lips  movin',  but  they 
made  nary  bit  o'  noise  no  more  than 
the  wings  of  a  whippoorwill. 

"  'They  sha'n't  skeer  me,'  I  says.  'I'm 
jist  ergoin'  right  on.  The  Lord  has  told 
me  to.' 

"The  bushes  flipped  up  under  our 
clothes,  and  our  stockin's  and  dresses 
was  all  wet. 

"  'Well,'  I  says :  'Now  you  take  down 
this  erway  and  I'll  go  up  this  erway.' 

"So  I  went  erbout  twenty-five  yards, 
I  reckon,  and  come  to  a  trail  eround 
the  mount'in.  Hit's  jist  as  slick  as 
glass.  We  dug  erlong  on  that  trail 
erbout  half  a  mile  eround  the  side  o' 
the  mount'in  twil  we  come  to  a  deep 
hole,  and  in  that  you  couldn't  see  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  and  the  only 
thing  you  could  do  were  look  straight 
up  at  a  little  wavy  string  o'  blue  sky — 
twixt  the  bushes.  That  were  'cause  the 
snow  had  lapped  the  pine  limbs  together 
so.  Well,  I  jist  run  right  into  the  still- 
house.  I  stepped  back  a  step  or  two. 
I  thought  somebody  might  be  in  thar 
and  shoot  us. 

"I  stepped  back  and  says :  'Here  'tis, 
Aunt  Tildy.' 

"And  thar  'twere,  and  we  got  home 
wet  and  erbout  half  froze.  No,  he 
couldn't  afford  to  kill  us.  And  pap  went 
for  the  revenoo  officer,  but  when  he  got 
down  thar  the  still  were  gone,  and  that 
were  the  windin'  up  o'  hit." 

I  saw  now  a  reason  for  the  three  sons 
of  this  simple  woman. 

IT  was  growing  du.sk.  A  child  softly 
opened  the  door  and  peered  into  the 
room.  It  was  a  waxen-faced,  anemic 
little  girl  of  five  with  big  blue  eyes 
and  golden  hair. 

"Pore  little  thing!  You  bin  waitin' 
for  gran'mammy?    Come  here,  honey." 

So  spake  the  gentle   voice   of  the 
Bishop's  mother. 
The  little  girl  ran  to  her  lap. 
"This    gentleman    won't   mind  our 
playin'  together  a  minute  'fore  you  go 
to  bed,"  the  old  lady  went  on. 

"I'll  jist  open  the  door  o'  my  ol'  brain 
house  all  of  a  suddenlike  and  you'll  see 
a  heap  o'  things  come  flyin'  out.  The 
door  has  been  shet  so  long  they're  jist 
crazy.   Now  you  watch.    Here  comes: 
"Eight  humly,  humly  been; 
Seven  humpity,  crumpity,  no-horn 
cowH ; 

Six  hickefy.  jnckety  euHtardu; 
Five  hohfail,  skuhald  nac/n; 
Four  colly  hirdn, 
Three  French  hens, 
Tv;o  dvckK, 

And  a  big  fat  roonier." 


She  was  telling  a  story  when  I  rose 
and  gave  her  my  hand  and  said:  "I  will 
see  you  at  the  lecture." 

"What  would  Myry  say  ef  I  went 
down  thar  'fore  all  them  grand  ladies 
lookin'  as  I  do?"  said  she. 

"I  am  sure  that  Myra  will  ask  you 
to  come." 

I  went  below  stairs,  and  when  my 
time  had  come  to  speak  the  parlors  were 
crowded  with  a  gay  company  of  men 
and  women  in  evening  dress.  I  began 
my  talk  by  saying: 

"I  have  come  here  to  tell  you  of  cer- 
tain great  women  whose  labor  and  forti- 
tude have  ipade  America,  and  I  must 
begin  by  mentioning  the  most  heroic 
woman  I  have  known.  She  has  the 
strength  of  a  man  in  her  heart  and 
sinew^s,  the  beauty  of  a  saint  in  her 
face,  the  courage  of  a  hero,  the  faith 
of  a  prophet  in  her  soul.  Yet  she  has 
been  the  tenderest  of  mothers.  I  can 
think  of  nothing,  save  the  miracles  of 
old,  so  wonderful  as  her  accomplish- 
ment. She  lives  in  this  house.  I  want 
you  all  to  see  her  and  give  her  the  honor 
due  a  great  woman.  Bishop,  will  you 
kindly  bring  your  mother  to  this  plat- 
form?" 

She  came  with  her  son  presently  and 
was  greeted  with  cheers,  and  then  I 
told  an  old  story  of  the  East. 

A SULTAN  once  sent  his  envoys 
abroad  iii  the  empire  looking  for  a 
man  worthy  of  the  honor  of  the  golden 
crescent.  He  was  to  be  a  man  of  cour- 
age and  faith  and  wisdom  and  many 
friends.  Two  men  were  brought  before 
the  Sultan.  His  council  of  wise  men 
had  declared  that  they  were  unable  to 
decide  between  them.  Both  were  wise 
and  brave  and  beloved,  and  equally 
great  in  faith  and  accomplishment.  The 
Sultan  read  their  records  and  searched 
the  two  with  many  queries,  and  was 
loath  to  choose  between  them. 

Presently  he  said :  "Show  me  your 
hands." 

They  held  them  up  before  him. 

Now  one  of  these  great  men  had  soft 
and  delicate  hands;  one  showed  a  pair 
that  were  strong  and  scarred  and  cal- 
loused, and  the  Sultan  pinned  the  cres- 
cent on  the  breast  of  the  latter,  saying: 

"This  man  hath  seen  human  serv- 
ice while  the  other  hath  only  recom- 
mended it." 

"If  any  lady  here  feels  that  she  has 
a  right  to  be  honored  above  this  woman, 
I  shall  want  to  know  her  history,  and 
if  it  should  be  equally  worthy  I  shall 
ask  her  also  to  show  me  her  hands." 

I  have  heard  that  those  little  chil- 
dren have  come  up  from  the  old  cabin 
in  the  mountains  to  play  in  the  Bishop's 
dooryard,  but  that  their  mother  is  so 
engaged  with  men  and  women  who  love 
and  admire  her  that  she  has  little  time 
to  give  them. 
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Finding  a  sensible  cigarette  is 
just  plain,  common  sense 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
look  for  three  points.  Take 
any  cigarette  you  know. 
Then  ask  yourself — 

Is  its  taste  just  what  you 
like  best? 

Is  it  comfortable  to  your 
throat  and  tongue — free 
from  bite  or  hotness? 

Will  it  allow  you  to  smoke 
as  often  as  you'd  like  to 
smoke  without  any  mean 
after-feeling  ? 


Fatimas  aren't  the  only 
cigarettes  that  answer  "yes" 
on  all  of  these  points.  There 
are  other  sensible  cigarettes. 
But  facts  seem  to  indicate 
that  Fatimas  are  the  sensible 
cigarette  for  most  men.  Be- 
cause they  now  outsell  every 
other  cigarette  in  the  world 
costing  over  5c.  Doesn't  it 
seem  reasonable  that  you. 
too,  will  like  Fatimas  best? 
Try  them— ^TODAY. 

20  for  1 5c. 


Fatima  vns  tite  tmly  ripartfte  riii-ardcd  ihr  GRAi^D  PRIZE,  fhr  highest 
awurd  given  to  tniy  cigarette  at  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition. 


THE  TURKISH  BLEND 


A  Sensible  Cigarette 


VourCrepit 

IS  Good 
\  WithUsL 
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KANSAS  CITY 
BANK  PRESIDENTS 

ENDORSE 
HARRIS-GOAR  CO. 

We  tako  very  irreat  pleasuro  in 
rcccmmfnding  the  HARRIS-GOAR 
.IKWELRY  CO  to  the  business 
public.  The  company  has  large 
financial  resources  with  patronB 
everywhere  throughout  the  United 
Stalt^s,  Mr  HarriH  and  Mr.  Goar 
are  well  and  favorably  known  as 
m<-n  of  energy  and  buaineBB  in- 
leKn'ty,  and  we  believe  them  worthy 
of  the  lulleat  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic. (Signed) 

J  R  DOMINICK.  Pres  . 

Traders  National  Bank. 
W   T  KEMPP:H.  Prek  . 

7  Trunt  Co 


*' Distance  is  no  bar- 
rier to  fair  dealing;  it*  s 
no  check  upon  human 
honesty,  human  sym- 
pathy or  hanan  needs.** 

ThefeforCp  you  should 

write  for  our  Big  Free  Catalog  at 
once,  for  no  matter  where  you  livp 
you  are  invited  to  open  a  charge  account 
with  HARRIS-GOAR  CO.    Whether  it  be 
Watches.  Diamonds  or  Jewelry — Fine  Cut 
Glass.  Sterling  or  1847  Rogers  Bros,  Silverware, 

Clothing,  Musical  Instruments,  Sewing  Machines,  Leather  Goods.  Guns  or 
Bicycles,  you  can  get  tt  here  on  easy  payments  at  money-saving  prices. 


SPECIAL 


FOR  EARLY  $ 
GIFT  BUYERS 
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Genuine  17  Jewel  Elgin  f^/^^^o'l^l'mSret' 

You'll  want  this  wonderlul  bargain.  It's  made  to  prove  to  you 
that  the  great  volume  of  our  business  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
enables  us  to  do  better  by  you  than  any  other  Watch  or  Diamond  House  in 
the  world.  We  don't  need  the  money.  That's  why  we  make  such  liberal 
terms  and  give  you  al!  the  credit  you  want  and,  add  this  — the  most  mar- 
velous watch  offer  ever  made.  Think  ofit!  17  Ruby  and  Sapphire  Jewels 
—a  genuine  17  Jewel  Elgin.  Standard  of  the  World.  Endorsed  by  Govern- 
ment and  Railway  Officials.  Factory  tested  to  the  second,  finely  finished 
and  fitted  in  a  superb,  plain  polished 
or  hand-engraved  25-year  Gold  case, 
and  you'll  never  miss  the  money.  We 
send  this  watch  on  easy  terms  of  only 


Now  Ready 


NEW  MODELS 
Exclusive  Designs 


Richly  Enameled,  Original,  Exclusive  En- 
gravings, Just  Out!  In  our  New  Catalog  only,  will 
you  find  the  beautiful  New_  Model  "Classic,"  The  New 
'Universal,"  The  New  "California,"  The  New 
"Diamonett,"  The  New  "Satin,"  The  New  "Sunshine," 
The  New  "Double  Circle"— all  marvelously  beautiful. 


(f2  a  Month 

New  Catalog  SLdlji 

*Tis  said  that  the  H-G  New  Jewelry  Cata- 
log is  the  finest  in  America.  Thousands  of 
illustrations,  printed  in  four  colors  in  our 
own  printing  plant  which  is  stil!  running 
night  and  da^  turning  out  a  million  books 
for  you.   Write  for  yours  now— today. 

HarriS'Goar  Co. 

Dept.  1781         KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Free  Booklet-  "HOW  TO  READ  SHAKESPEARE  WITH  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT" 


New  IIcMiley  edition  of  Shakcsix-are,  typr  two  sl/.cs  lari^er  than  ordinary,  the  last  word  in  comfoi  tiihlr  reading; 
siifned  noteH  at  ihi^  foot  of  each  roading  piigc  instead  uf  at  the  back  as  in  most  ('ditions;  .study  questions; 
'  [pecMally  written  int  rod  net  ions  by  Henry  Nf»rninn  Hndsipn;  prefaors  by  IsraH  (iollanrz—  the  noted  Shakespearean 
<  ritir;  biogrnphy  by  JitmeK  O.  Halliwf  Il-Phillips;  Bynopsp'*  of  plots;  exhaustive  gtossaries;  t-i  itical  comments; 
index  of  churaclcrH  and  first  lines:  4:i  illuslrntions,  ten  i*'  photogravurp,  antique  finish  wliite  wove  paper;  ten 
l  ii  tilv  and  dnniblv  horind  volumes;  easv  payinent  |)lari;  send  for  fri'e  booklet  "How  to  Head  Shakespeare  with 
I'Icusure  Jirid  Profit.'     Depart iiient  2(1.  P  F"  (^dlier  A  Son.  -lU;  West  VMh  Street.  New  York. 
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MY  purpose  in  selecting  The  Harvard 
Classics  was  to  provide  the  literary 
materials  from  vv^hich  a  careful  and  per- 
sistent reader  might  gain  a  fair  view  of  the 
progress  of  man  observing,  recording,  invent- 
ing, and  imagining  from  the  earliest  his- 
torical times  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Within  the  limits  of  fifty  volumes, 
containing  about  22,000  pages,  I  was  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  obtaining  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  ancient  and  modern  literature  as 
seems  essential  to  the  twentieth  century  idea 
of  a  cultivated  man.  The  best  acquisition 
of  a  cultivated  man  is  a  liberal  frame  of 
mind  or  way  of  thinking;  but  there  must 
be  added  to  that  possession  acquaintance 
with  the  prodigious  store  of  recorded  dis- 
coveries, experiences,  and  reflections  which 
humanity  in  its  intermittent  and  irregular 
progress  from  barbarism  to  civilization  has 
acquired  and  laid  up.  From  that  store  I 
proposed  to  make  such  a  selection  as  any 
intellectually  ambitious  American  family 
might  use  to  advantage,  even  if  their  early 
opportunities  of  education  had  been  scanty. 
The  purpose  of  The  Harvard  Classics  is, 
therefore,  one  very  different  from  that  of 
the  many  collections  in  which  the  editor's 
aim  has  been  to  select  the  hundred  or  the 
fifty  best  books  in  the  world;  it  is  nothing 
less  than  the  purpose  to  present  so  ample 
and  characteristic  a  record  of  the  stream  of 
the  world's  thought  that  the  observant 
reader's  mind  shall  be  enriched,  refined,  and 
fertilized  by  it. 

With  such  objects  in  view  it  was  essen- 
tial that  the  whole  series  should  be  in  the 
English  language;  and  this  limitation  to 
English  necessitated  the  free  use  of  trans- 
lations, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reproduce  perfectly  in  a  translation 
the  style  and  flavor  of  the  original.  The 
reader  of  this  collection  must  not  imagine 
that  he  can  find  in  an  English  translation 
of  Homer,  Dante,  Cervantes,  or  Goethe  all 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  original. 
Nevertheless,  translations  can  yield  much 
genuine  cultivation  to  the  student  who  at- 
tends to  the  substance  of  the  author's 
thought,  although  he  knows  all  the  time  that 
he  is  missing  some  of  the  elegance  and 
beauty  of  the  original  form.  Since  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  in  translation  the  rhythm 
and  sweetness  of  poetry — and  particularly 
of  lyric  poetry — far  the  larger  part  of  the  poetry  in 
The  Harvard  Classics  will  be  found  to  be  poetry 
which  was  written  in  English. 

The  Sources  and  the  Subjects 

While  with  very  few  exceptions  every  piece  of 
writing  included  in  the  series  is  complete  in  itself, 
that  is,  is  a  whole  book,  narrative,  document,  essay, 
or  poem,  there  are  many  volumes  which  are  made 
up  of  short,  though  complete,  works.  Thus,  three 
volumes  contain  an  anthology  of  English  poetry 
comprising  specimens  of  the  work  of  over  two  hun- 
dred writers.  There  is  also  a  volume  of  memorable 
prefaces,  and  another  of  important  American  his- 
torical documents.  Five  volumes  are  made  up  of 
essays,  representing  several  centuries  and  several 
nationalities.  The  principal  subjects  embraced  in 
the  series  are  history,  biography,  philosophy,  reli- 
gion, voyages  and  travels,  natural  science,  govern- 
ment and  politics,  education,  criticism,  the  drama, 
epic  and  lyric  poetry,  and  prose  fiction — in  short, 
all  the  main  subdivisions  of  literature.  The  prin- 
cipal literatures  represented  in  the  collection  are 
those  of  Greece,  Rome,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Germany,  and  the  United  States; 
but  important  contributions  have  been  drawn  also 
from  Chinese,  Hindu,  Hebrew,  Arabian,  Scandina- 
vian, and  Irish  sources.  Since  the  series  is  intended 
primarily  for  American  readers,  it  contains  a  some- 
what disproportionate  amount  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can literature,  and  of  documents  and  discussions  re- 
lating to  American  history  and  to  the  development  of 
American  social  and  political  ideas. 

Chronologically  considered,  the  series  begins  with 
portions  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  oldest  religions, 
proceeds  with  specimens  of  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  then  makes  selections  from  the  literature 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot 

President  Emeritus  Harvard  University 


of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  Orient,  Italy,  France, 
Scandinavia,  Ireland,  England,  Germany,  and  the 
Latin  Church,  includes  a  considerable  representa- 
tion of  the  literature  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  and  Spain, 
and,  arriving  at  modern  times,  comprehends  selec- 
tions derived  from  Italy,  three  centuries  of  France, 
two  centuries  of  Germany,  three  centuries  of  Eng- 
land, and  something  more  than  a  century  of  the 
United  States. 

Nothing  has  been  included  in  the  series  which 
does  not  possess  good  literary  form;  but  the  collec- 
tion illustrates  the  variations  of  literary  form  and 
taste  from  century  to  century,  the  wide  separation 
in  time  of  the  recurrent  climaxes  in  the  various 
forms  of  literary  expression  in  both  prose  and  verse, 
and  the  immense  widening  of  the  range  and  scope 
of  both  letters  and  science  during  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

The  Question  of  Length 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  work  unexpected  diffi- 
culties arose,  some  of  which,  although  almost  me- 
chanical, proved  to  be  insurmountable.  Many  famous 
books  were  too  long  to  be  included  in  the  set,  that 
is,  they  would  have  taken  a  disproportionate  number 
of  the  fifty  volumes.  Thus,  the  English  Bible 
could  not  be  included  as  a  whole,  because  it  was  too 
long;  Shakespeare  had  to  be  excluded  for  the  same 
reason;  and  it  was  possible  to  include  only  the  first 
part  of  Don  Quixote.  Many  famous  and  desirable 
books  on  history  had  to  be  excluded  because  of  their 
length.  The  works  of  living  authors  were  in  gen- 
eral excluded,  because  the  verdict  of  the  educated 
world  has  not  yet  been  pronounced  upon  them. 

Finally,  the  whole  of  nineteenth  century  fiction, 
with  two  exceptions,  was  excluded;  partly  because 


of  its  great  bulk,  and  partly  because  it  is 
easily  accessible.  It  proved  to  be  possible, 
however,  to  represent  by  selections  complete 
in  themselves  the  English  Bible,  Shake- 
speare, and  some  other  works  of  the  high- 
est order.  Some  authors  whose  greatest 
works  were  too  long  to  be  included  in  the 
series  could  be  represented  by  one  or  more 
of  their  shorter  works.  It  was  hard  to  make 
up  an  adequate  representation  of  the  scien- 
tific thought  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
because  much  of  the  most  productive  scien- 
tific thought  has  not  yet  been  given  a 
literary  form.  The  discoverers'  original 
papers  on  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  and 
biology  have  usually  been  presented  to 
some  scientific  society,  and  have  naturally 
been  expressed  in  technical  language,  or 
have  been  filled  with  details  indispensable 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view  but  not  in- 
structive for  the  public  in  general. 

Although  a  good  part  of  the  reading  pro- 
vided in  The  Harvard  Classics  may  fairly 
be  called  interesting,  there  are  also  vol- 
umes or  portions  of  volumes  which  make 
hard  reading,  even  for  a  practiced  student. 
In  the  literature  of  other  days  some  of  the 
topics  treated  are  unfamiliar,  and,  more- 
over, the  state  of  mind  of  the  authors  is 
apt  to  be  strange  to  the  present  generation. 
The  sentiments  and  opinions  these  authors 
express  are  frequently  not  acceptable  to 
present-day  readers,  who  have  to  be  often 
saying  to  themselves:  "This  is  not  true,  or 
not  correct,  or  not  in  accordance  with  our 
beliefs."  It  is,  however,  precisely  this  en- 
counter with  the  mental  states  of  other 
generations  which  enlarges  the  outlook  and 
sympathies  of  the  cultivated  man,  and  per- 
suades him  of  the  upward  tendency  of  the 
human  race.  The  Harvard  Classics,  as  a 
whole,  require  close  attention  and  a  resolute 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Never- 
theless large  parts  of  the  collection  were  un- 
doubtedly composed  just  to  give  delight,  or 
to  show  people  how  to  win  rational  pleas- 
ures. Thus,  the  real  values  of  almost  all 
the  tales,  dramas,  fiction,  and  poetry  in  the 
series  are  esthetic,  not  didactic  values.  The 
interested  reader  ought  to  gain  from  them 
enjoyment  and  new  power  to  enjoy. 

There  is  no  mode  of  using  The  Harvard 
Classics  which  can  be  recommended  as  the 
best  for  all  readers.  Every  student  who 
proposes  to  master  the  series  must  choose  his  own 
way  through  it.  Some  readers  may  be  inclined  to 
follow  the  chronological  order;  but  shall  they  begin 
with  the  oldest  book  and  read  down  through  the  cen- 
turies, or  begin  with  the  youngest  and  read  back- 
ward? Another  method  would  be  to  read  by  sub- 
jects, and  under  each  subject  chronologically.  A 
good  field  for  this  method  is  the  collection  of  voyages 
and  travels.  There  is  also  merit  in  the  chronologi- 
cal order  in  reading  the  documents  taken  from  the 
sacred  books  of  the  world.  Still  another  method  is 
that  of  comparison  or  of  contrast.  The  collection 
gives  many  opportunities  of  comparing  views  of  con- 
temporaneous writers  on  the  same  subject,  and  also 
of  contrasting  the  prevailing  opinions  in  diflFerent 
nations  or  difl'erent  social  states  at  the  same  epoch. 
In  government  and  politics,  for  example,  the  col- 
lection supplies  much  material  for  comparing  the 
opinions  of  writers  nearly  contemporary  but  of 
different  nationality,  and  for  contrasting  the  differ- 
ent social  sj;ates  at  the  same  epoch  in  nations  not 
far  apart  geographically,  but  distinct  as  regards 
their  history,  traditions,  and  habits. 

Comparative  Reading 

Another  way  of  dealing  with  the  collection  would 
be  to  read  first  an  essay  or  a  group  of  essays  on  re- 
lated subjects,  and  then  to  search  through  the  col- 
lection to  discover  all  the  material  it  contains  within 
the  field  of  that  essay  or  group  of  essays.  The 
essays  in  the  collection  are  numerous,  and  deal  with 
a  great  variety  of  topics  both  old  and  new.  Who- 
ever should  follow  the  various  leadings  of  the  essays 
in  the  collection  would  ultimately  cover  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  fifty  volumes. 

The  biographies,  letters,  and  prefaces  contained  in 
the  collection  will  also  afford  much  good  guidance  to 
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other  material.  The  student  who 
likes  the  comparative  method  will 
naturally  read  consecutively  all  the 
dramas  the  collection  contains;  and 
it  will  not  make  much  difference  at 
which  chronological  end  he  begins, 
for  some  persons  find  the  climax  of 
drama  in  Shakespeare,  but  others 
in  the  Greek  tragedies. 

The  anthology  of  English  poetry 
is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  collection,  in  respect  to  its 
function  of  providing  reading  com- 
petent to  impart  liberal  culture  to 
a  devoted  reader;  but  those  vol- 
umes should  not  be  read  in  course, 
but  rather  by  authors,  and  a  little 
at  a  time.     The  poems  of  John 
Milton  and  Robert  Burns  are  given 
in  full;  because  the  works  of  these 
two  very  unlike  poets  contain  so- 
c'al.   religious,   and  governmental 
teachings  of  vital  concern  for  mod- 
ern democracies.    Milton  was  the 
great  poet  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Puritanism,  and  the  Eng- 
lish Commonwealth,  and  Burns  was 
the  great  poet  of  democracy.  The 
two  together  cover  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment,   education,  and 
democratic    social  struc- 
ture,  and   will   serve  as 
gruides  to  much  good  read- 
ing on  those  subjects  pro- 
\nded    in    the  collection. 
The  poetry  contained  in 
The  Harvard  Classic? 
from  Homer  to  Tennyson 
will  by  itself  give  any  ap- 
preciative reader  a  vivid 
conception  of  the  perma- 
nent, elemental  sentiments 

and  passions  of  mankind,  and  of  the  gradually  devel- 
oped ethical  means  of  purifying  those  sentiments  and 
controlling  tho.se  passions. 

In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  The  Harvard 
Classics  it  will  be  desirable  for  the  young  reader  to 
reread  those  volumes  or  passages  which  he  finds  most 
interesting,  and  to  commit  to  memory  many  of  the 
pieces  of  poetry  which  stir  or  uplift  him.  It  is  a 
source  of  exquisite  and  enduring  delight  to  have 
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one's  mind  stored  with  many  melo- 
dious expressions  of  high  thoughts 
r.nd  beautiful  imagery. 

I  hope  that  many  readers  who  are 
obliged  to  give  eight  or  ten  hours 
a  day  to  the  labors  through  which 
they  earn  their  livelihood  will  use 
The  Harvard  Classics,  and  particu- 
larly young  men  and  women  whose 
early  education  was  cut  short,  and 
who  must  therefore  reach  the  stand- 
ing of  a  cultivated  man  or  woman 
through  the  pleasurable  devotion 
of  a  few  minutes  a  day  through 
many  years  to  the  reading  of  good 
literature. 

The  main  function  of  the  collec- 
tion should  be  to  develop  and  foster 
in  many  thousands  of  people  a  taste 
for  serious  reading  of  the  highest 
quality,  outside  of  The  Harvard 
Classics  as  well  as  within  them. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  man- 
ner in  which  The  Harvard  Classics 
have  been  made  up.    I  had  more 
than  once  stated  in  public  that  in 
my  opinion  a  five-foot  shelf  would 
hold  books  enough  to  give  in  the 
course  of  years  a  good  substitute 
for  a  liberal  education  in 
youth    to    anyone  who 
would  read  them  with  de- 
votion, even  if  he  could 
spare  but  ten  minutes  a 
day  for  reading.  Rather 
more  than  a  year  ago  the 
firm  of   P.   F.   Collier  & 
Son  proposed  that  I  un- 
dertake to  make  a  selec- 
tion of  fifty  volumes,  con- 
taining from  four  hundred 
to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  each,  which  would 
approximately  fill  my  five-foot  shelf,  and  be  well 
adapted  to  accomplish  the  educational  object  I  had 
in  mind. 

I  was  invited  to  take  the  entire  responsibility  of 
making  the  selection,  and  was  to  be  provided  with 
a  coT"petent  assistant  of  my  own  choice.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1909,  I  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  pub- 
lishers, and  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  William  A. 
Neilson,  Professor  of  English  in  Harvard  Univer- 


sity, as  my  as.sistant.  I  decided  what  should  be  in- 
cluded and  what  should  be  excluded.  Professor 
Neilson  wrote  all  the  introductions  and  notes,  made 
the  choice  among  different  editions  of  the  same  work, 
and  offered  many  suggestions  concerning  available 
material.  It  also  fell  to  him  to  make  all  the  compu- 
tations needed  to  decide  the  question  whether  a  work 
desired  was  too  long  to  be  included.  The  most  ardu- 
ous part  of  his  work  was  the  final  making  up  of  the 
composite  volumes  from  available  material  which 
had  commended  itself  to  us  both. 

A  Notable  Group  of  Assistants 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  perform  the  ta.sk 
satisfactoi'ily  if  the  treasures  of  the  general  library 
and  of  the  department  libraries  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity had  not  been  at  our  disposal.  The  range  of 
the  topics  in  the  series  was  so  wide,  and  the  number 
of  languages  in  which  the  desired  books  were 
originally  written  so  great,  that  the  advice  of  spe- 
cialists, each  in  some  portion  of  the  field,  had  fre- 
quently to  be  sought.  We  obtained  much  valuable 
advice  of  this  sort  from  scholarly  friends  and 
neighbors. 

The  staff  of  the  Harvard  Library  have  also  given 
valuable  assistance.  In  illustrating  the  volumes 
with  portraits  and  facsimiles  the  publishers  are 
under  great  obligations  to  the  following  owners  of 
valuable  prints,  manuscripts,  and  autograph  letters, 
who  kindly  permitted  the  publishers  to  use  precious 
objects  from  their  collections: 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Esq.;  R.  H.  Dana,  Esq.; 
Wymberley  Jones  De  Renne,  Esq.;  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Library;  New  York  Public  Library;  Boston 
Public  Library;  Library  of  Congress;  Library  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  Fogg  Art 
Museum. 

The  elaborate  alphabetical  index  is  intended  to 
give  any  person  who  knows  the  art  of  using  indices 
or  concordances,  or  will  acquire  it  in  this  instance, 
immediate  access  to  any  author  or  any  subject  men- 
tioned in  the  entire  collection,  and  indeed  to  any 
passage  in  the  fifty  volumes  -to  which  the  inquirer 
has  a  good  clue.  This  full  index  should  make  The 
Harvard  Classics  convenient  books  of  reference. 


CHOICEST 


As  Dr.  Eliot  has  explained,  The  Harvard  Classics  of¥er  you  a  com- 
pact library  of  valuable,  interesting-  and  indispensable  books. 

Why  not  decide  now  that  this  Christmas  shall  bring-  them  to  your 
home  ? 

For  the  father  whose  greatest  enjoyment  is  a  good  hook  before  the 
fire  at  night— 

For  the  mother  who  will  find  never-ending  delight  in  poring  over 
the  best  work  of  her  favorite  authors — 
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For  the  son  or  daughter  who  is  in  high  school  or  college  and  who 
will  profit  immeasurably  by  the  supplementary  education  in  these  care- 
fully selected  books — 

For  the  whole  family,  in  fact,  there  is  an  unlimited  store  of  enjoy- 
ment, education,  entertainment,  and  culture  in  a  set  of  The  Harvard  Classics. 

For  though  you  can  measure  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  with  a  60- 
inch  rule,  there  is  no  measure  for  the  permanent  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
such  a  library  afTords. 

It    is   the  ideal 
Christmas  gift  for  any 
member  of  the  family. 
How  easily  it  may  be 
obtained  is  explained 
in  the  booklet  shown 
here  —  which  also 
contains  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  advice 
and  comment  on  books 
and  their  authors. 


Fill  in  and  mail  the 
coupon.  We  will 
send  you  this  thirty- 
two  page  descriptive 
booklet  free  and 
without  any  obliga- 
tion whatever. 


Mready  5,000,000  vol 
One    million  volumes 


umes  sold 
this  year 
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COMMUNITY  SILVEl^ 


COMMUN  ITY 
STERLING 

The 

Patrician  design 
is  made  in  both 

Sterling 

and 

Community 
Plate 


"Dearest  Kate: 

If  you  hear  of  Bob  and  myself  figuring  in  a  divorce  suit,  you  can  blame  the 
Community  people  and  their  silver  —  they  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  make  tvyo  such 
beautiful  patterns  as  the  Sheraton  and  the  Patrician. 

You  see,  last  Monday  two  perfectly  darling  chests  of  Community  came  on 
approval  from  Hawkins,  the  jeweler.  Bob  immediately  leaped  at  the  Sheraton, 
while  I  at  once  adored  the  Patrician !  *  *  Result  ?  An  impasse ! 
Meanwhile  'Tempus  fugits,'  and  the  twin  chests  of  Community  still  gleam  tantaliz- 
ingly  at  us,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  wise  Solomon  to  make  us  choose 
between  them. 

— Irma 


P.  S. — ^We  have  decided  to  be  our  own  Solomon — 
We  are  to  keep  both  chests  of  Community  and  use  them  on 
alternate  days,  the  Patrician  first. 

P.  P.  S. — /  am  heginnmg  at  once  to  flaunt  my 
Community  in  front  of  Boh.  " 


IMMUNITY 
PLATE 

1  he  Best 
|ted  Ware  made  !||| 

your  service 
pr  50  Years 

|Teaspoons 

$2.15 


I'ATRICIAN 


SHE  RATON 


ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  LTD.,  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 

Also  Makers  of  Oneida  Community  Reliance  Plate  (at  your  service  for  25  years,  six  teaspoons,  $1.10),  and  Oneida  Community  Far  Plate. 


THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


THE  GREATER  BATTLE  by  Edgar  Wallace  and 
ENGLAND'S  POCKETBOOK  by  Isaac  F.  Marcosson 
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The  Will  of  the  Majority 


Will  you  be  governed  in  tire-buying 
as  you  are  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
by  the  will  of  the  majority  } 

Goodyear  sales  are  greater  by  a  mighty 
majority  than  those  of  any  other  tire. 

As  far  as  Goodyear  tires  are  concerned, 
America  is  a  nation  w^ith  its  mind  madeup. 

And  the  individual  American  mind 
m  business  or  in  government — is  more 
independent  in  its  action  than  any  other 
intelligence  on  earth. 

When  the  people  act  en  masse,  as  they 
have  in  aw^arding  first  place  to  Goodyear, 
it  is  not  because  they  have  been  herded 
together  and  forced  to  a  conclusion. 

It  is  because  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  minds,  acting  separately, 
have  all  reached  the  same  tire  conclusion. 

The  farmer,  stopping  to  rest  in  his 
fields  at  mid-day,  looks  back  over  his 
tire  experience  and  says,  "Goodyear." 


The  business  man  in  his  office,  check- 
ir*g  up  his  tire  mileage,  says,  "Goodyear." 

The  same  mental  process  is  multiplied 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  minds,  in 
tens  of  thousands  of  places — w^ith  the 
same  clear-cut  Goodyear  conclusion  in 
every  case. 

Think  of  the  power  of  these  pleasant 
thoughts  about  Goodyear — rolling  like 
a  mighty  wave  from  one  end  of  the 
nation  to  the  other! 

Is  it  not  something  greater  than  sales- 
manship, and  greater  than  advertising? 

This  is  the  force  which  has  created 
that  precious,  intangible,  invaluable  thing 
called  Goodyear  reputation. 

This  is  the  impulse  which  renders 
lower  prices  on  other  tires  powerless  in 
the  face  of  Goodyear  goodness. 

Good-will  toward  Goodyear  that  is 
the  open  secret  of  Goodyear  sales  success. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 


MILTON  folded  his  serviette  neatly,  rolled 
it  with  a  certain  absent-minded  preci- 
sion, and  threaded  it  through  the  bone  ring. 

His  face  was  grave  and  thought-dra^vn. 
There  was  a  network  of  tiny  lines  beneath 

his  eyes.  He  had  not  slept  the  previous  night,  though  the  billet  was  an  unusually 
comfortable  one.  Wilmott  had  kept  his  part  of  the  agreement,  and  both 
divisional  and  corps  headquarters  had  been  splendid.  His  telegrams,  sent  by 
the  faithful  Wilmott  every  hour,  had  been  prefaced  "X.  M."  (and  "X.  M."  [the 
symbols  and  code  letters  given  in  this  story 
differ,  for  obvious  reasons,  from  those  em- 
ployed in  the  field]  meant  "very  urgent:  clear 
the  line")  and  had  been  brought  to  Milton's 
billet  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  their 
dispatch  from  London.  So  he  had  contented 
himself  with  sitting  in  a  big  armchair,  in  riding 
breeches  and  slippers,  waiting,  waiting. 

A  wire  came  at  two  o'clock.  •  "All  well  so 
far,"  it  ran.  Another  at  two-fifteen  to  the  same 
effect.  There  had  been  one  at  three,  another  a 
few  minutes  after  four,  and  then  silence. 

There  was  some  delay  on  the  wire:  a  de- 
railed engine  on  a  Kentish  line  had  sent  a  tele- 
graph pole  sprawling  and  had  brought  chaos 
to  the  orderly  cords  of  copper  and  gutta- 
percha, which  carried  all  manner  of  breathless 
inquiries,  orders,  advice,  and  confidential  in- 
formation. To  add  to  the  annoyance,  a  daring 
Aviatik  had  bombed  Pessy,  smashing  one  end 
of  the  transmitting  room  of  the  F.  T.  O. 

"And  I  hope,"  said  the  general,  leaning  over 
the  table  and  employing  that  mildness  of  tone 
which  invariably  accompanied  his  most  ardent 
expression  of  views,  "I  hope  that  the  'bird' 
will  arrive  home  to  find  his  breakfast  cold  and 
a  nasty  note  from  the  All  Highest.  Gott 
strafe  Aviatiks!" 

He  was  a  broad  red  man  with  a  high  fore- 
head, a  bald  head,  and  an  untidy  mustache,  and 
he  spoke  with  a  certain  jovial  slowness  which 
suggested  that  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
whether  to  be  amused  or  very  angry  indeed. 
One  of  the  aids  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

"Leave  it  open  and  blow  the  rain!"  said  the 
brigadier;  "they  are  having  an  extra  long 
hate  this  morning." 

The  hang-hang  of  artillery  came  with  re- 
markable clearness,  for  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  the  trenches.  The  rifle  fire  was  al- 
mcst  as  fierce  and  as  incessant  as  the  patter 
of  rain  that  was  falling  upon  the  wooden  roof 
of  the  barn  which  was,  for  the  moment,  the 
headquarters  of  the  914th  Brigade. 

Langley,  the  thin-faced  aid,  stood  in  the  open 
doorway  twisting  his  little  mustache  thought- 
fully. "There's  a  telegram  for  somebody,"  he 
announced. 

"For  me?" 

Milton  jumped  up  from  the  table  and  walked 
quickly  to  the  door  to  meet  the  dripping  order- 
ly. His  face  fell  as  he  took  the  envelope.  "For 
you,  sir,"  he  said,  and  handed  it  to  the  briga- 
dier.   That  stout  man  smiled  sympathetically. 

"I  shouldn't  worry  if  I  were  you,  Milton," 
he  said  as  he  opened  the  envelope.  "I  quite 
understand  how  had  you  are  feeling."  He 
glanced  down  at  the  message. 

"Vicars  has  gone,"  he  said  briefly. 

There  was  a  murmurof  sincere  commiseration. 

"Hard  luck — when,  sir?" 

"This  morning,"  said  the  general.  "  'Crumped'  in  his  funk  hole.  Gathersole 
want.^  you,  Milton." 

Another  orderly  was  at  the  door  with  a  rain-spotted  envelope  in  his  hand. 
Milt^jn  did  not  dare  hope  it  was  for  himself.  Again  the  general  took  the  mes- 
sage and  rose  heavily  from  the  table.  "General  attack  in  front  of  the  800th,"  he 
said  briefly.   "We  go  forward  in  support — get  'em  moving,  Langley- — C.  O.'s  to 
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see  me  at  once.  Move  up  to  the  south  of 
Loos  Wood  and  support  the  left  of  the 
800th;  they're  pulling  back.  Milton,  they 
want  you  badly.  I  want  you  too,  but  it's 
for  divisional  work.  Go  along  and  see  the 
general — he's  keen  on  you — quotes  your  book  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

In  June,  1913,  there  was  published  in  London  and  New  York  "Milton's  Theory 
of  Values."  It  was  a  little  book  of  132  pages  and  attracted  some  attention,  for 
Major  Milton  of  the  Staff  College  was  a  person  who  enjoyed  considerable  fame 

in  military  circles.  His  theory  was  an  old  one, 
and  the  book  enjoyed  its  popularity  among 
soldiers  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  so 
many  books  are  popular,  namely,  because  it  put 
old  facts  in  a  new  and  readable  way. 

Milton's  view  was  the  very  negation  of  the 
humanitarian  view.  Life  was  nothing — suc- 
cess in  battle  was  everything.  Sentimentality 
was  the  poison  of  national  and  military  sys- 
tems. "Do  you  mourn  the  grain  of  wheat  you 
eat  in  the  shape  of  a  bread  morsel?"  asked 
Milton,  "Would  you  preserve  all  grain  for 
seed?"  He  proved  that  if  you  did  Nature  would 
step  in  and  vitiate  the  value  of  wheat  as  a 
foodstuff.  Destruction  was  essential  to  crea- 
tion, and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

At  the  Staff  College  they  called  him  the 
"man  of  blood."  His  wife  called  him  Jacky, 
and  when  her  friends  told  her  how  pleased  she 
must  be  that  her  husband  was  now  in  his  ele- 
ment (for  he  was  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
Flanders  battle  line),  she  looked  at  them 
strangely  and  said  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  he  were  at  home.  They  wondered  at 
this,  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  their 
bewilderment.  A  stained  gray  car  dropped  him 
at  headquarters,  and  his  interview  with  the 
divisional  general  was  short. 

".  .  .  poor  old  Vicars  has  gone,"  said  the  gen- 
eral. "All  the  wires  have  been  messed  up.  Did 
you  get  your  good  news,  by  the  way?  I'm  sorry 
— the  devil  is  in  the  wires  to-day.  You'll  find 
everything  made  good.  Here  is  the  rough  idea." 


E  WAS  closeted  with  the  divisional  com- 
mander for  half  an  hour,  studying  the 
map  and  jotting  down  the  notes  of  his  su- 
perior's orders. 

"Hold  'em  up — that  is  all  we  need  do.  Keep 
a  fatherly  eye  on  No.  16 — there's  a  new  regi- 
ment there  and  they're  rather  jumpy.  Keep 
63  up  to  the  mark;  he's  a  lethargic  devil — poor 
old  Vicars  knew  'em  all  like  a  book." 

Milton  made  his  way  on  foot  to  his  position. 
He  was  under  shell  fire  for  half  an  hour  be- 
fore he  came  up  to  the  bombproof  shelter.  He 
had  to  pass  the  shattered  dugout  wherein 
Vicars  had  sat  amid  a  ganglion  of  telephone 
wires  directing  affairs  for  his  general  until  a 
chance  shot  from  the  enemy's  8.2  had  wrecked 
the  shelter. 

Vicars  himself,  his  hands  crossed  on  his 
breast  and  his  face  mercifully  hidden  beneath 
a  wagon  cover,  lay  by  the  side  of  the  sodden 
road.    Milton  scarcely  gave  him  a  glance  as 
he  passed.    Vicars  had  been  one  of  his  best 
friends,  but  there  was  no  time  for  sorrow  or 
sentiment — especially  sentiment.     He  remem- 
bei-ed  with  a  whimsical  smile  the  dead  man's 
weakness:  he  was  the  most  truculent  bridge 
player  in  the  division. 
Milton  came  to  the  new  shelter.    Men  were  piling  earth  upon  its  roof  and  a 
dozen  engineers  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  despite  the  pouring  rain,  were  sorting 
out  a  confusion  of  wire  with  maddening  deliberation — maddening  to  the  infantry 
officers  who  watched  the  operation,  perfectly  understandable  to  the  phleg- 
matic R.  E.  officer  who  superintended  the  proceedings. 

"We  shall  be  ready  for  you  in  ten  minutes,  sir,"  he  said. 


"Dig  yourselves 
in  and  hold  on  !  " 
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"Hullo,  33  !    Shrapnel  in  front  of  16;  go  on  till  I  tell  you  to  slop' 


Milton  sat  down  under  a  dripping-  privet  hedge, 
philosopliical  and  calm.  The  roar  and  crash  of  the 
battle  impressed  him  less  to-day  than  ever  it  had  done. 
He  saw  a  greater  battle — a  terrific  combat,  between 
the  cruel  and  inexorable  and  the  weak  and  helpless. 
He  sensed  with  a  numb  anguish  the  fight  that  the 
woman  he  loved  was  waging  in  solitude  and  suffering, 
and  the  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead  at  the  thought. 

What  was  Vicars?  What  were  these  men  who 
he  knew  were  falling  by  the  score  vdth  every  tick 
of  his  watch?  What  cause  would  justify  so  over- 
whelming a  terror  as  waited  by  her  pillow? 

Phew !  He  stood  up  and  whistled.  The  hand  he 
raised  to  wipe  his  damp  face  was  shaking. 

"Ready,  sir?" 

He  nodded  and  slid  down  the  steep  bank  into  the 
roomy  apartment  which  the  engineers  had  prepared. 
They  had  created  some  sort  of  ventilation,  but  there 
was  no  light  save  the  four  electric  lights  fed  from 
portable  batteries  and  the  one  big  oil  lamp  turned 
low,  but  raised  in  a  moment  of  emergency.  A  nar- 
row table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  was  covered 
by  a  map  on  which  an  officer  was  arranging  little 
oblong  blocks  of  wood,  each  bearing  a  symbol. 

"You'll  find  these  corrict,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  and 
Milton  made  no  reply.  He  threw  his  hat  to  a  chair, 
took  up  the  telephone  helmet  and  held  it  while  the 
other  explained  rapidly  all  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  last  hour.  Then  Milton  fastened  the  receivers  to 
his  ears,  adjusted  the  vulcanite  mouthpiece,  and 
opened  his  notebook.  He  pressed  in  a  plug. 

"Hullo,  10!  Hullo!  Yes— it's  all  right;  they 
crumped  us,  but  the  wires  are  all  working  now. 
Hang  on  to  your  present  trench.  .  .  .  Yes.  .  .  .  Yes, 
I  know!  But  you  must  repair  it.  .  .  .  I'll  do  what 
I  can  for  you." 

He  fitted  another  plug. 

"Hullo,  27!  Shrapnel  in  front  of  No.  10.  Shorten 
your  range  by  fifty  yards — 10  says  you're  firing  be- 
tween trenches. 

"Hullo,  28!  What  are  you  doing?  Can  you  put 
a  little  shrapnel  in  front  of  10? 

"Hullo,  10!  No,  no!  The  wires  have  been  smashed. 
You  must  hold  on  with  your  teeth — we  are  sending 
two  battalions  to  support  you." 

They  came  at  him  without  ceasing. 

The  red  disks  clicked  down  one  after  the  other; 
the  deep-toned  buzzer  growled?  "smack"  went  the 
plug,  and — 

"  'Lo — -'lo — 18  talking.  There's  a  battery  to  our 
right  front  giving  us  hell!  The  Canadians  are  get- 
ting it  .  .  .  they've  signaled  their  wire  is  cut  by 
shrapnel  .  .  .  no,  no  .  .  .  phone  line.  I  mean  .  .  . 
see  what  you  can  do  with  those  guns,  my  dear  chap." 

Some  of  the  voices  were  calm,  almost  jocular; 
.some  conveyed  their  tense  mood;  some  were  frankly 
nerve-ragged;  17  was  imperious;  45,  under  heavy  fire 
and  losing  heavily,  drawled  an  insulting  inquiry  as 
to  the  health  of  Battery  29. 

"For  God's  sake,  send  him  to  see  an  oculist — he's 
shelling  everything  except  the  Bosches." 

Milton  put  in  his  plug. 

"Hullo,  29!    Your  firing  is  eri-atic.    Hullo,  hullo !" 

"Beg  pardon,  sir" — the  voice  through  the  phone 
was  pure  cockney  and  pitched  in  its  most  strident 
key — "whole  bloomin'  battery's  wiped  out,  sir — all 
except  me  an'  another  feller.  We're  workin'  No.  2 
gun.  'Jack  Johnson'  hit  us  fair  an'  square.  We're 
both  drivers,  but  we're  doin'  our  best." 

Milton  licked  his  dry  lips.  "All  right;  hang  on  and 
cease  firing.    What  is  youi'  name?" 


"Driver  Gold,  sir."  The  voice  was  eager.  He 
nosed  distinction — and  deservedly  so.  He  was  husky 
with  the  tremendous  consciousness  of  his  act.  "No. 
17435,  Driver  G.  Gold,  104th  Battery,  R.  F.  H.,  sir— 
me  an'  Driver  Percer;  we've  bin  workin'  one  gun  for 
half  an  hour.  Major's  dead  under  the  next  limber, 
an'  told  us  to  go  on  firin',  sir — 'Fire  to  the  last.'  " 

"All  right — get  under  cover  and  leave  the  gun," 
said  Milton  sharply  and  cut  off  all  further  eloquence 
by  pulling  out  the  plug.  He  slipped  it  into  the  next 
hole.  "Hullo,  41!  Do  you  know  that  29  is  out  of 
action?    Send  up  a  detachment." 

"Hullo!  H.  Q.  Mark  Drivers  Gold  and  Percer, 
104th  Battery,  for  inquiry. 

"Hullo!  What's  that,  16?  Going  back?  You 
can't  go  back  ...  it  doesn't  matter  a  damn!  You've 
got  to  hold  on.  Who  is  it  speaking,  eh?  Where  is 
the  colonel  ...  is  he?  I'm  sorry,  but  you  must  hold 
on,  my  boy.  The  men  don't  want  to  come  back?  Of 
course  not;  don't  be  a  strategist — hold  on!" 

HOW  cheerfully,  how  carelessly,  he  condemned 
them  to  death !  He  knew  the  boy  who  had  spoken 
— a  youngster  who  had  dined  at  headquarters  mess  a 
week  or  two  ago,  full  of  bubbling  enthusiasm,  all 
achuckle  with  happiness  at  the  thought  of  the  fun 
ahead.  Now  his  voice  was  high-pitched,  almost  wail- 
ing. Milton  could  imagine  the  gray  of  his  face  and 
the  blue-black  shadows  that  come  under  the  eye^  of 
men  who  have  not  slept  for  nights  together. 

He  looked  up  at  the  big  moon-faced  clock  over  the 
switchboard.  The  hands  pointed  to  five  minutes 
after  nine.  Wilmott's  first  wire  told  him  of  the  be- 
ginning.  Had  the  end  come? 

Oh,  it  was  so  much  greater  a  thing  that  she  was 
fighting  for. 

For  these  pieces  in  the  game,  that  moved  in  blind 
obedience  to  his  word,  there  was  a  chance  that  they 
might  come  through  the  mad-bull  smash  of  battle 
unscathed.    For  her — he  winced. 

The  general  came  into  the  shelter  and  looked  for 
a  long  time  at  the  map  while  Milton  went  mechan- 
ically about  his  work,  admonishing,  en- 
couraging, imploring.  He  was  the 
croupier  of  fate.  Though  he  might  not 
spin  the  wheel,  he  could  call  the  winners 
and  table  the  losses. 

"Hullo,  85!    Get  your  guns  going  on 
14,  please. 

"Hullo,  19!  Go  ahead  now  and  carry 
that  breastwork  .  .  .  machine  guns?  Ex- 
actly where?  Wait! 

"Hullo,  37!  Hullo,  38!  Hullo,  43! 
Dead  center  of  position  before  19 — H.  E. 
shells  and  rapid-fire. 

"Hullo,  19!  Are  we  hitting?  Good! 

"Hullo,  37!  Go  ahead  with  your  H.  E.; 
you're  making  direct  hits. 

"Hullo,  19!    Are  we  hitting?  Good! 
good ! 

"Hullo,  37!    'Lo!— 38!    Lengthen  your 
range  before  19. 

"Hullo,  19!  Off  you  go  and  good  luck!" 

The  divisional  general  stood  by  the  table  taking 
in  the  situation  which  the  map  revealed,  and  his  face 
was  grave.  A  whole  line  of  trenches  had  been  lost; 
in  some  cases  the  second  line  was  gone  and  the 
enemy  attack  was  developing  in  fury. 

Milton  was  an  automaton,  working  out  the  com- 
binations exactly,  precisely,  cold-bloodedly.  The  gen- 
eral frowned,  and  yet  his  chief  of  staff  was  doing 


nothing  to  which  exception  might  be  taken.  He  was 
playing  the  game  correctly. 

"Hullo,  19!  What  has  happened?  But  you  muni 
take  it!  Try  again.  I  know,  I  know.  How  many 
men  have  you  left?" 

The  general,  watching  the  other's  face,  saw  the  gri- 
mace and  guessed  the  answer  which  had  been  given. 

"Try  again — the  safety  of  the  line  depends  on  it. 
Tell  the  men.    I'll  give  you  artillery  support. 

"Hullo,  37!    Shrapnel  in  front  of  19." 

Click  went  the  plug  to  another  hole. 

"Hullo,  38!    Shrapnel  in  front  of  19. 

"Hullo,  45!    Shrapnel  in  front  of  19. 

"Hullo,  19!    How's  that?  Good!" 

He  looked  up  at  the  clock  and  half  turned  his  head 
to  the  door  of  the  chamber. 

"Did  you  get  your  wire,  Milton?" 

The  major  shook  his  head. 

"It  is  damnable,  sir!"  he  said  fretfully.  "Four 
hours — five  hours  all  but  ten  minutes  and  not  a  word. 
It's  awful." 

Lieutenant  General  Sir  Gordon  Fansome  stared  at 
him  thoughtfully,  and  stood  watching  and  listening 
as  the  nimble  fingers  of  his  subordinate  manipulated 
the  red  plugs  or  repinned  a  new  position  on  the  map 
before  him. 

"We  shall  lose  that  salient,"  said  the  general  sud- 
denly as  yet  another  little  block  came  back  on  the 
mottled  map.    Milton  shook  his  head. 

"It  is  holding  and  so  is  29.  The  main  attack  must 
succeed  there  if  it  succeeds  at  all.  They've  tried 
three  times  and  failed." 

"We're  losing  a  tremendous  number  of  men,"  said 
the  general,  clearing  his  throat. 

"What  is  a — "  Milton  .stopped  short.  He  was 
going  to  ask  what  was  a  life  or  two,  but  somehow 
the  words  would  not  come. 

"Nineteen  will  never  get  up!"  said  the  general, 
and  then  the  buzzer  croaked. 

"Hullo,  19!    Good!    Dig  yourselves  in  and  hold  on! 

"Hullo,  hullo!" 

He  called  six  artillery  numbers  rapidly. 

"Nineteen  are  at  22;  put  shrapnel  all  round  them, 
and  go  on  till  I  tell  you  to  stop. 

"Hullo,  77!  Hulio,  sir!  Take  your  battalion 
up  to  support  19,  please — get  'em  up  into  19's  old 
trenches." 

The  general  rubbed  his  unshaven  chin,  and  it  was  a 
gesture  of  indecision.  "Will  that  save  it?"  he  asked. 

Milton  did  not  answer.  He  was  listening  with 
puckered  brows  to  the  urgent  voice  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire. 

".  .  .  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  hold  on,  sir.  Half 
the  trench  is  blown  in  and  both  my  machine  guns  are 
out  of  action.  It  is  murder  to  keep  us  here.  How 
many?  I  don't  suppose  there  are  thirty  men  left  on 
their  feet,  and  the  Bosches  are  bombing.    Oh,  God!" 

There  was  silence.  Milton  showed  his  teeth  and 
waited.    Presently  another  voice  spoke. 

"Mr.  Fulton's  killed,  sir.  What  shall  we  do? 
Sergeant  Appleby  is  speaking." 

"Hold  on,  sergeant — I'll  do  what  I  can." 

"Hullo,  33!  Shrapnel  in  front  of  16;  go  on  till 
I  tell  you  to  stop. 

"Hullo,  hullo — stop  shrapnel  in  front  of  19  and 
give  it  to  16^ — as  hard  as  you  can.  Hullo,  Heavy 
Battery,  put  a  few  shells  behind  16. 

"Hullo,  16!  Hullo,  sergeant!  Our  heavy  shells 
are  falling  behind  you.  Bolt  back  to  the  craters 
and  dig  in." 

"Hullo!" 

The  voice  was  a  new  one  to  Milton.  The  indicator 
had  fallen  on  a  connection  which  he  had  not  used — 
the  red  line  which  connected  him  with  general  head- 
quarters, miles  away  in  the  rear. 

It  was  a  faint  voice  and  was  half  smothered  in 
a  confused  babble  of  talk  as  though  fifty  men  were 
all  speaking  at  once.    Scraps  came  to  him. 

"Yes  .  .  .  not  to- 
night .  .  .  cases  con- 
signed to  Havre.  Yes. 
I'm  returning  ...  it 
should  be  on  Army 
Form  B.  76." 

A  gruffer  note 
nearer  at  hand. 

"Divisional  H.  Q. 
.  .  .  take  this  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  yes!"  said 
Milton  hoarsely,  for 
he  had  recognized 
the  first  "Hullo." 

Again  the  faint 
voice.  "A  w  f  u  1 1  y 
kind.  .  .  .  War 
Office.  .  .  .  Jacky 
dear,  can  you  hear?" 

"Yes,"  h  e  whis- 
pered. 

"It  is  a  boy,  dear.  .  .  .    Dr.  Wilmott  says  .  .  . 
beautiful  child.  .  .  .    I'm  so  happy." 
Then  the  telephone  clicked. 
"Finished,  sir,"  said  the  gruffer  voice. 
The  indicator  of  16  fell. 

"Got  to  the  crater,  sir;  think  we  can  hold  on." 
Milton  did  not  answer;  he  lay  over  the  table,  his 
head  on  his  ai-ms,  sobbing  like  a  child. 
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FOR  WI 


LEADERS  of  all  political  parties  have 
/  lately  come  to  take  for  granted  that 
President  Wilson  would  be  the  candidate 
of  his  party  for  reelection  in  1916.  The 
basis  of  this  confidence  has  been  twofold: 
that  a  president  possesses,  as  a  rule,  su- 
preme influence  over  a  nominating  con- 
vention, and  that  the  Democrats,  so  far 
as  can  now  be  foreseen,  could  present  no 
stronger  candidate  than  Mr.  Wilson. 

But  these  are  the  usual  standards  of 
political  judgments.  They  are  predicated, 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  assumption  that 
Mr.  Wilson  is  anxious  for  a  second  term 
(which  is  far  from  correct)  and  on  the 
belief  that  he  will  actively  seek  a  second 
nomination  (which  is  exactly  what  he  has 
determined  not  to  do). 

To  an  inner  circle  of  friends  about  the 
White  House  the  attitude  of  President 
Wilson  on  the  question  of  a  second  term 
is  very  definitely  established,  and  has 
been,  in  fact,  ever  since  he  took  the  oath 
of  office.  The  writer,  through  the  inti- 
macies which  are  often  granted  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  is  able  to  present  to 
the  readers  of  Collier's  the  first  authentic 
exposition,  not  only  of  the  President's  po- 
sition on  his  own  renomination,  but  of  his 
views  on  the  one-term  question  and  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  relat- 
ing to  it. 

Were  it  not  for  the  one-term  plank  in 
the  Baltimore  platform  and  the  distinct 
notions  which  Mr.  Wilson  formed  some 
years  ago  on  the  relation  of  the  presiden- 
tial office  to  party  politics,  the  process  of 
selection  next  year  might  have  been  but 
little  improved  over  the  past  method — • 
patronage,  organization,  delegates,  more 
patronage,  and  thereby  the  nomination  as- 
sured. But  the  one-term  plank,  although 
not  enacted  into  law,  and  Mr.  Wilson's 
fundamental  conception  of  how  presiden- 
tial nominations  should  be  made  to  square 
with  the  real  wishes  of  the  people,  are  now 
destined  to  influence  the  character  of  the 
Democratic  campaign  of  1916.  And  Wood- 
row  Wilson  is  perfectly  willing  to  submit 
to  the  high  court  of  public  opinion  whether 
or  not  he  shall  be  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion. On  the  judgment  of  this  sovereign 
authority  he  intends  to  abide.  But  the 
Democrats  have  created  for  themselves  an 
unusual  situation  in  the  history  of  party 
politics  in  this  country.  Assuming  that  they  find 
Mr.  Wilson  their  strongest  leader,  they  must  still 
surmount  an  obstacle  of  much  importance — the  one- 
term  plank  in  the  Baltimore  platform  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"We  favor  a  single  presidential  term,  and  to  that 
end  urge  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution making  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ineligible  for  reelection,  and  we  pledge  the  candidate 
of  this  convention  to  this  principle." 

Does  the  plank  actually  limit  Mr.  Wilson,  there- 
fore, to  a  single  term?  And  if  so,  should  it  be  set 
aside  because  a  party  victory  might  seem  to  be  the 
more  easily  secured  that  way?  And  are  such  a 
platform  pledge  and  restrictive  legislation  the 
best  means  of  making  our  presidents  efficient  while 
in  office? 

The  President  has  placed  himself  definitely  on  rec- 
ord in  answer  to  these  questions,  as  this  article  will 
reveal.  And  William  Jennings  Bryan,  champion  of 
the  single-term  idea,  now  freed  from  all  obligations  of 
official  intimacy — will  he  acquiesce  in  the  President's 
view  or  oppose  his  renomination? 

Does  the  President  Want  Another  Term  ? 

"C^ROM  the  best  authority — Mr.  Bryan  himself — 
^  shortly  after  he  resigned  from  the  Cabinet,  the 
writer  obtained  certain  definite  impressions  which 
are  also  set  down  herein  as  indicating,  to  an  extent, 
what  course  may  be  expected  from  him  in  the  next 
campaign. 

The  President,  indeed,  has  been  singularly  reticent 
as  to  his  plans  for  1916.  Nothing  has  been  said 
publicly  by  him  at  any  time  to  indicate  the  .slight- 
est solicitude  for  a  .second  term.  He  has  always 
felt  rather  that  the  prestige  of  the  high  office  he 
holds  should  never  be  used  y<>  advance  presidential 
candidacies. 

No  member  of  the  Cabinet,  senator  or  member 
of  the  House,  or  Democratic  national  committee- 
man or  political  leader,  can  truthfully  say  that  Mr. 
Wil8/->n  since  his  inauguration  has  ever  expressed  to 
him  by  implication  or  otherwise  a  wish  that  he  might 
be  renominated.  In  these  days  of  internat  ional  crises, 
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when  all  political  parties  are  standing  solidly  behind 
the  head  of  the  Government,  especially  does  the  Presi- 
dent feel  that  it  would  be  indelicate  for  him  to  dis- 
cuss party  politics. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said  in  a  recent  speech  at  Phila- 
delphia, "for  the  man  who  seeks  to  make  personal 
capital  out  of  the  passions  of  his  fellow  countrymen." 

The  President's  silence  as  to  his  own  political 
future  has  been  interpreted  by  some  close  observers 
as  indiff"erence  and  unconcern,  but  the  truth  is  that 
Mr.  Wilson  looks  at  the  question  of  his  possible  can- 
didacy as  peculiarly  removed  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  personal  will  and  desire. 

He  told  friends  recently  that  as  he  sometimes  con- 
templated the  overwhelming  labors  of  his  office,  the 
thought  of  four  years  more  of  it  was  depressing.  If 
the  President  really  could  take  the  public  into  his 
confidence,  a  great  illusion — that  he  really  wants  a 
second  term — would  be  forever  dispelled.  But  Mr. 
Wilson  is  a  party  man.  He  knows  that  in  his  per- 
sonality lies  much  of  Democracy's  strength,  and  that 
whether  he  wishes  it  or  not  there  may  be  imposed 
upon  him  an  obligation  to  stand  before  the  elec- 
torate on  behalf  of  his  party.  Mr.  Wilson,  however, 
will  not  seek  that  task.  He  will  make  no  speeches  for 
renomination.  It  is  a  position  which  he  has  held 
tenaciously  from  the  beginning. 

You  will  find,  for  example,  on  searching  Mr.  Wil- 
son's campaign  speeches,  that,  quite  in  contrast  to 
Mr.  Bryan,  he  never  mentioned  the  one-term  plank. 
I  and  other  newspaper  correspondents  detailed  with 
him  during  the  1912  campaign  once  asked  why  he 
had  omitted  the  plank  from  public  discussion. 

"I  have  no  more  to  do  with  that  plank  than  you 
have,"  he  told  us.  "The  Democratic  party  conven- 
tion did  that." 

It  was  not  a  casual,  spur-of-the-moment  opinion, 
but  a  view  well  defined  in  his  mind.  The  Democratic 
party,  in  sovereign  body  assembled,  had  adopted  a 
plank  pledging  the  candidate  to  the  principle  of  a 
single  term.  Did  it  mean  that  the  convention  intended 
to  limit  its  candidate,  if  elected,  to  a  tenure  of  four 
years,  imposing  upon  him  a  restriction  which  no 
legislative  act  or  constitutional  amendment  had 
placed  on  any  of  his  predecessors?    Or  was  it  to 


be  construed  merely  as  a  proclamation 
or  expression  of  a  wish  that  the  can- 
didate would  undertake  to  have  enacted 
some  time  during  his  term  legislation  em- 
bodying the  apparent  desires  of  the  con- 
vention? Mr.  Wilson  made  up  his  mind 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  another  party 
convention,  that  presidential  nominations 
should  be  made  in  the  progressive  way — 
by  the  people,  at  the  polls,  in  the  pri- 
maries. So  Mr.  Wilson  thought  no  more 
of  it  and  talked  no  more  of  it.  The  mat- 
ter, so  far  as  he  was  concerned  person- 
ally, he  reasoned,  could  be  of  no  public 
interest  until  the  next  campaign. 

The  chances  are  that  not  a  word  would 
have  been  said  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  sub- 
ject until  the*opening  of  the  1916  cam- 
paign had  not  committees  in  Congress 
begun  consideration  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1913,  of  constitutional  amendments 
to  restrict  the  tenure  of  the  president  and 
vice  president  to  a  single  term  of  six 
years,  or  four  years.  The  dispatches  went 
forth  from  Washington  that  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  President-elect,  would  be  consulted 
about  it  by  the  Democratic  leaders  in  Con- 
gress. We  who  were  with  him  at  Trenton 
asked  about  it. 

"I've  got  one  job,"  he  said,  looking 
thoughtfully  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
governor's  office  as  if  in  anticipation  of 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  that  were 
to  confront  him,  "and  I  want  you,  gen- 
tlemen, to  know  that  it  is  all  I  see  ahead 
of  me.  I  must  do  that  well  or  I  shall  never 
get  another.  I  want  you  to  believe  me — I 
haven't  the  slightest  concern  in  whether 
I  have  a  second  term  or  not." 

The  governor  gave  us  his  views  in  con- 
fidence. He  thought  a  public  expression 
untimely  and  liable  to  misconstruction. 
The  very  next  day,  however,  he  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  Democratic  leaders 
asking  for  his  views  on  the  pending  amend- 
ments. Mr.  Wilson  dictated  a  long  reply, 
about  1,500  words  in  length,  and  sent  it  to 
Representative  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  of  Penn- 
sylvania, then  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
caucus. 

In  that  letter  (it  has  never  been  pub- 
lished) Mr.  Wilson  reiterated  the  views  he 
had  formed  in  campaign  days.  He  was 
willing  to  take  his  chances  in  the  court  of 
public  opinion  as  to  his  own  future  and 
intended  to  make  every  eff'ort  to  render  the  primary 
system  eflFective.  Having  disposed  of  his  own  per- 
sonal connection  with  the  matter,  he  then  proceeded 
to  discuss  exhaustively  the  general  subject  of  presi- 
dential tenure.  The  views  he  expressed  then  are 
important  now  because  Mr.  Wilson  stands  squarely 
behind  them  to-day;  they  constitute  the  basis  of 
his  position  in  the  next  campaign. 

What  Wilson  Is  Committed  To 

MEMBERS  of  the  committee  in  Congress  familiar 
with  the  letter  Mr.  Wilson  wrote  have  told  me 
they  were  impressed  with  the  outspoken,  matter-of- 
fact,  and  impersonal  way  in  which  he  dealt  with 
the  subject.  This  was  brought  home  most  con- 
vincingly, they  said,  at  the  outset  of  the  letter  wherein 
Mr.  Wilson  declared  himself  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  the  judgment  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
the  public  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection. 

He  pledged  himself,  moreover,  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter entirely  to  public  opinion  to  decide  and  argued 
that  the  President  should  be  deprived  of  every  other 
means  of  deciding  it.  Constitutional  restriction,  Mr. 
Wilson  contended,  could  not  cure  such  evils  as  had 
grown  up  by  the  abuse  of  the  presidential  office  in 
manipulating  nominations.  In  those  cases  where 
ambition  and  desire  for  the  perpetuation  of  one's 
political  prestige  were  strong,  the  presidential  influ- 
ence, even  with  the  one-term  restriction,  might  be 
as  perniciously  exerted  in  influencing  the  choice  of 
a  successor. 

The  real  remedy  lies,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion,  not 
in  restricting  the  power  of  the  people,  but  in  in- 
creasing it.  Such  changes  as  are  made,  he  thinks, 
should  aim  to  make  the  chief  executive  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  voice  of  the  masses,  so  that  a  good 
officer  may  readily  be  retained  while  an  incompetent 
one  may  as  easily  be  dismissed. 

Four  years,  Mr.  Wilson  argued,  might  be  too  long 
a  term  for  a  president  who  did  not  represent  the 
real  wishes  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
might  be  too  brief  a  period  for  an  efficient  chief 
executive  to  finish  a  constructive  program  of  reform 
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that  he  might  have  initiated.  The  same  objection 
he  applied  to  the  proposal  for  a  single  term  of  six 
years,  for,  in  the  case  of  the  incompetent  president, 
the  tenure  might  indeed  be  too  long  while  in  the 
opposite  circumstances  it  might  not  be  long  enough. 

Mr.  Wilson  analyzed  the  underlying  causes  of  dis- 
content with  the  present  arrangement  as  due  pri- 
marily to  the  abuse  of  power  in  office  by  presidents 
who  had  devoted  their  attention  continuously  to 
building  up  political  organizations  through  division 
of  patronage  in  the  hope  of  assuring  themselves 
a  second  nomination  in  the  party  conventions.  The 
cure  for  this,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  judgment,  is  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  party  convention  for  nominating  pur- 
poses and  the  substitution  of  nation-wide  presidential- 
preference  primaries.  He  promised  in  his  letter  to 
use  every  legitimate  influence  that  he  could  exert 
to  have  such  Federal  legislation  promptly  enacted 
as  would  make  unnecessary  another  party  convention 
except  to  draft  the  party  platform,  the  delegates  to 
be  composed  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
— the  men  who  would  naturally  be  expected  to  carry 
platform  pledges  into  efi'ect. 

Such  a  plan  the  President  recommended  in  his  first 
annual  message  to  Congress,  but  the  subject  has  been 
crowded  out  by  a  press  of  extraordinary  affairs.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  still  hopeful  that  there  will  be  more  legis- 
lation in  the  States,  and  Federal  laws  if  possible,  so 
that  the  choice  of  the  primaries  will  be  the  choice  of 
the  party.  When  such  a  point  is  finally  reached,  he 
thinks,  the  question  also  of  presidential  tenure  can 
be  better  discussed  on  its  merits. 

Looking  to  the  future  of  the  presidential  office  Mr. 
Wilson  is  not  prepared  to  advocate  a  recall  for  presi- 
dents, but  is  firmly  convinced  that,  with  the  addi- 
tion yearly  of  responsibilities  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, some  provision  must  sooner  or  later  be  made 
whereby  the  chief  executive  will  be  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  people.  Because  of  this  changing  aspect 
in  the  very  character  of  the  presidency,  Mr.  Wilson 
has  suggested  that  constitutional  amendments  should 
be  deferred  until  it  could  be  better  determined  what 
changes  were  really  needed.  All  members  of  the 
House  and  one-third  of  the  Senate  must  go  before 
the  electorate  once  every  two  years;  perhaps  the 
president  might  some  day  be  subjected  to  a  vote  of 


confidence  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress  or  the 
president's  cabinet  might  be  required  to  answer  to 
public  opinion.  These  ideas  are  by  no  means  fixed 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  mind  as  exactly  applicable  to  the 
American  political  system,  Irut  they  illustrate  his 
point  of  view — that  the  president  should  not  be  per- 
mitted for  even  four  yeai's  to  go  his  way  ignoring, 
if  he  chooses,  the  wishes  of  the  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Wilson  sees  no  objection  to  giving  a  good 
president  the  reward  for  service  rendered  in  win- 
ning an  eight-year  tenure,  trusting  the  people  to 
maintain  the  tradition  of  not  more  than  two  terms. 

Fundamentally  opposite  are  the  views  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  formed,  to  be  sure,  many  years  before  he 
heard  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  nourished  in  each 
campaign  as  a  part  of  his  political  creed.  Recalling 
this,  it  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  when  Mr. 
Bryan  resigned  as  Secretary  of  State  speculation 
should  have  begun  as  to  whether  or  not  he  would 
oppose  Mr.  Wilson's  renomination. 

In  all  their  personal  and  official  relations,  with 
the  many  daily  conferences  on  political  questions 
of  all  sorts,  the  two  leaders  of  Democracy  never 
mentioned  the  subject  to  each  other. 

A  President  for  Service 

SHORTLY  after  the  resignation  the  writer  asked 
Mr.  Bryan  what  his  plans  were  with  respect  to 
the  application  of  the  one-term  plank.  He  explained 
that  it  would  hardly  be  proper  for  him  to  reveal 
his  intentions  until  the  President  had  made  public 
his  interpretation  of  the  plank,  but  recalled  to  me 
that  he  had  spoken  considerably  on  this  issue  during 
the  1912  campaign  and  that  his  views  were  perfectly 
well  known.  He  impressed  upon  me,  too,  that  his 
career  in  politics  had  been  decidedly  impersonal,  that 
in  his  mind  principles  outweighed  personalities  and 
that  he  would  continue  to  decide  his  position  on  ques- 
tions of  moment  in  national  politics  and  affairs  with- 
out reference  to  personal  friendships. 

As  we  sat  on  the  veranda  of  his  home  in  Calumet 
Place,  Washington,  in  the  twilight  of  early  summer, 
Mr.  Bryan  mentioned  that  the  President  had  called 
just  a  few  minutes  before  to  say  good-by.  The 
former  Secretary  of  State  was  deeply  touched  by 


the  visit.  Notwithstanding  what  the  editorial  writers 
had  said  concerning  the  statements  issued  by  him 
after  the  resignation  from  the  Cabinet,  the  fact  was 
that  the  President  had  come  to  see  him,  and  their 
greeting  was  as  warm  as  it  had  been  on  many  an 
occasion  before.   Their  friendship  had  not  ceased. 

So  we  talked  of  impersonal  politics,  and  Mr.  Bryan, 
without  divulging  just  what  his  course  of  action 
would  be,  made  it  clear  that  such  views  as  he  now 
held  on  the  one-term  plank  would  have  been  the 
same  had  he  continued  in  the  Cabinet.  His  conclu- 
sions had  been  formed  impersonally  and  many  years 
ago.  Particularly  pertinent  to  quote  here  is  Mr. 
Bryan's  speech  at  a  Wilson  rally  i  Indianapolis  on 
October  17,  1912. 

"Eighteen  years  ago,"  he  said,  "when  I  was  a 
young  man,  a  member  of  Congress,  I  introduced 
a  resolution  submitting  an  amendment  limiting  the 
president  to  a  single  term  in  office.  Three  times 
when  I  was  a  candidate  for  office  I  announced  imme- 
diately after  my  nomination  that  if  I  were  elected 
I  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  second  term.  .  .  . 

"We  present  him  [Wilson]  not  only  qualified  in 
every  way,  but  we  present  him  pledged  to  a  single 
term,  that  he  may  be  your  president  and  spend  no 
time  dividing  patronage  in  order  to  secure  delegates, 
that  he  need  spend  no  time  in  planning  for  reelection; 
that  he  may  give  you  all  his  thought  and  all  his 
heart  and  all  his  energy.  I  believe  that  when  a  man 
is  lifted  by  his  countrymen  to  this  pinnacle  of  power 
he  ought  to  tear  from  his  heart  every  thought  of 
ambition  and  on  his  bended  knees  consecrate  hi| 
term  to  this  country's  service.  That  is  our  idea 
president,  and  we  present  to  you  a  man  who  measure 
up  to  that  ideal." 

It  was  an  enthusiastic  Wilson  man,  a  high  officii 
of  our  Government,  who  recently  called  attention 
this  speech,  remarking  at  the  time:  "That  is  exactlj 
the  ideal  to  which  Woodrow  Wilson  has  fitted  hir 
self,  and  few  had  a  better  opportunity  than  1 
Bryan  of  knowing  how  the  President  measured 
to  it,  for  if  the  President  had  been  thinking  of  per- 
sonal ambition,  delegates,  and  political  strength  for 
the  next  convention,  he  hardly  could  have  accepted 
the  resignation  of  the  one  man  who  rivaled  his  influ- 
ence in  the  Democratic  party.  (Continued  on  page  :i2) 


WHEN  Old  Man  Curry's  racing  9 
string  arrived  at  the  second  stop 
on  the  Jungle  Circuit  the  Bald-faced 
Kid  met  the  horse  can  in  the  railroad 
yards  and  watched  the  thoroughbreds 
come  dovm  the  chute  into  the  corral.    One  by  one 
he  checked  them  off :  Elisha,  the  pride  of  the  stable ; 
Elijah,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Esther,  Nehemiah,  Ruth,  and 
Jeremiah.    The  aged  owner,  straw  in  mouth  and 
hands  clasped  behind  him,  watched  the  unloading 
process  narrowly,  giving  an  order  now  and  then 
and  sparing  no  more  than  a  nod  for  his  young  friend. 
This  sort  of  welcome  did  not  discourage  the  Kid. 
He  was  accustomed  to  the  old  man's  spells  of 
silence,  as  well  as  his  garrulous  interludes. 

"They  look  all  right,  old-timer,"  said  the  Kid, 
making  conversation  for  its  own  sake.  "Yes, 
sir,  they  look  good.    The  trip  didn't  bother  'em 
much.    Elisha,  now,  I'd  say  he  was  ready 
to  step  out  and  bust  a  track  record  as 
soon  as  he  gets  the  cinders  out  of  his  ears. 
Shouldn't  wonder  if  he — " 

The  aimless  chatter  died  away  into 
amazed  silence.  Shanghai,  the  hostler,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  chute  leading  a 
large,  coal-black  horse. 

"Well,  for  Heaven's  sake!"  muttered  the 
Kid,  moving  nearer  the  fence,  his  eyes 
glued  on  the  black  stranger.  "Where  did 
you  pick  up  that  fellow?  .  .  .  One  white 
forefoot.  H-m-m !  .  .  .  Say,  you  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  this  is  Fairfax?" 
Old  Man  Curry  nodded. 
"Fairfax!"  ejaculated  the  Bald-faced  Kid 
disgustedly.  "Well,  how  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  good,  great,  and  wise  did  you  get 
that  crowbait  wished  on  you?" 

Old  Man  Curry  threw  away  his  straw  and 
reached  for  his  packet  of  fine  cut,  a  sure 
sign  that  he  was  about  to  unburden  himself. 

"He  wa'n't  wished  on  me,  Frank.  Jimmy  Miles 
was  stuck  with  a  feed  bill,  and  at  the  last  min- 
ute, just  as  I  was  loadin'  my  bosses,  he — " 

"He  stuck  you  with  that,"  finished  the  Kid, 
pointing  at  the  black  horse. 

"Well,  I  dunno's  I'd  say  stuck,"  remarked 
Old  Man  Curry,  looking  critically  at  Fairfax. 
"Jimmy  -sold  him  to  me  for  next  to  nothing." 

"And  you  can  bet  he  didn't  misrepresent  the 
goods  any!"  said  the  Kid.  "That's  exactly  what 
Fairfax  is — next  to  nothing.  He's  so  near  noth- 
ing that  a  lot  of  folks  can't  tell  the  difference. 
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'Hosses  are  a  whole  lot  like  women;  they'd 
be  all  right  if  it  wasn't  for  the  men." 
—THE  SAYINGS  OF  OLD  MAN  CURRY. 


"They  split  a  quart ;  the  waiter  got  an  'earful '  " 


If  you  said  to  me:  'This  is  a  blac 
horse  named  Fairfax  and  that  over^ 
there  is  nothing,' I  couldn't  tell  which 
was  which.  Old-timer,  you're  in  bad." 
"Mebbe  I  am."    Old  Man  Curry's 
tone  was  apologetic  and  conciliating  in  the  extreme. 
"Mebbe  I  am.  You  ought  to  know  'bout  hosses,  Frank. 
You  most  gener'ly  do." 

"Cut  out  the  sarcasm,  because  here's  one  I  do 
know.  .  .  .  You  made  a  sucker  of  me  on  Jeremiah, 
but  don't  rub  it  in.  This  Fairfax  looks  like  a  stake 
horse  and  on  his  breeding  he  ought  to  run  like  one, 
but  he  simply  can't  untrack  himself  in  any  kind  of 
going.  If  hay  was  two  bits  a  ton  and  this  black 
fellow  had  an  appetite  like  a  hum- 
ming bird,  he  wouldn't  be  worth 
feeding.    I'm  telling  you!" 

"I  hear  you,  Frank."  Old  Man 
Curry  pretended  to  reflect  deeply, 
but  there  was  a  shifting  light  in 
his  eye.  "Ah,  hah!  Your  advice, 
then,  would  be  to  take  him  out  and 
shoot  him  to  save  expense?" 

"Oh,  quit  your  kidding,  old-timer. 
1     '  You've  bought  a  race  horse;  now 

'  go  ahead  and  see  what  you  can 

do  vdth  him." 
"Well,  ain't  that  queer?"  ejaculated  the  old  man. 
"Ain't  it?  Great  minds  run  in  the  same  channels,  for 
a  fact.  You  know,  that's  exackly  what  I  was  fig- 
gerin'  to  do!  I  ain't  had  time  to  look  this  black  boss 
over  yet — I  bought  him  just  before  we  pulled  out  of 
the  railroad  yards — but  I've  been  expectin'  to  see 
what  I  could  do  with  him.  Whenever  I  get  hold  of 
a  boss  that  ought  to  run — a  boss  that  looks  as  if  he 
could  run,  but  ain't  doin'  it — the  next  thing  I  want 
to  find  out  is  why.  If  I  thought  there  was  a  cold 
strain  in  Fairfax,  I  wouldn't  waste  a  minute  on  him, 
but  I  know  he's  bred  right.  His  daddy  was  sure  a 
go-getter  from  'way  up  the  creek  and  his  mother  was 
a  nice,  honest  little  mare  and  game  as  a  badger.  .  .  . 
And,  speakin'  about  breeding,  Frank,  I  don't  know's 
you  ever  thought  of  it,  but  when  it  comes  to  ances- 
tors, a  real  thoroughbred  boss  has  got  something  on 
a  human  being.  Even  Fairfax  over  there  had  his 
ancestors  picked  out  for  him  by  folks  who  knew 
their  business  and  was  after  results — go  back  with 
him  as  far  as  you  like  and  that'll  be  true.  A 
boss  or  a  mare  without  class  can't  ring  in  on  a 
family  tree,  whereas  humans  ain't  noways  neai- 
that  partickler.  Son,  good  looks  has  made  grand- 
fathers out  of  lots  of  men  that  by  rights  should 
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have  been  locked  up  instead  of  -married.  Did  you 
ever  think  of  that?" 

The  Bald-faced  Kid  laughed. 

"I  think  that  you're  putting  up  a  whale  of  an  argu- 
ment to  excuse  yourself  for  shipping  that  black  hay 
burner  around  the  country.  You'd  save  breath  by 
admitting  that  Miles  slipped  one  over  on  you." 

"Mebbe  he  did  and  mebbe  he  didn't.  Jimmy  Miles 
don't  know  all  there  is  to  be  knowed  about  bosses — 
coming  right  dowTi  to  it,  I'd  say  he's  pretty  near 
ignorant.  Like  as  not  he's  overlooked  something 
about  this  Fairfax.  I  tell 
you,  on  his  breeding,  the 
hoss  ought  to  run." 

"And  Al  Engle  ought  to 
be  in  jail,  but  he  ain't. 
He's  here,  big  as  life." 

"And  aspreading  him- 
self like  a  green  bay  tree, 
I  reckon,"  said  the  old 
man.  "I've  lopped  a  few 
branches  off  that  rascal 
in  my  time,  and  if  I  have 
any  luck  I'll  lop  off  a  few 
more  at  this  meeting.  .  .  . 
Ole  Maje  Pettigrew  is 
still  the  presiding  judge 
here,  ain't  he?" 

"Sure.    They  can't  get 
rid  of  him." 

"A  lot  of  crooks  would 
like  to."  There  was  a 
trace  of  grimness  in  the 
old  man's  tone.  "Petti-  ■■  ^^twj 
grew  won't  stand  for  no  '  ""' 
monkey  business,  pullin*  a 
hoss's  head  off  on  Monday 
and  cuttin'  him  loose  on 
Tuesday.  They've  got  to 
be  middlin'  consistent 

p'formers  to  get  by  the  major,  and  if  Al  Engle  goes 
runnin'  'em  in  and  out  he'll  get  his  jacket  dusted 
good;  you  mark  what  I  say  I" 

The  Bald-faced  Kid  shook  his  head. 

"That's  your  hope  talking  now,"  said  he,  "and  not 
your  common  sense.  These  race-track  judges  have 
been  after  The  Sharpshooter  a  long  time,  but  I  no- 
tice he's  still  wearing  an  ovvTier's  badge  and  coming 
in  at  the  free  gate.  He's  a  crook — no  getting  away 
from  it — but  he's  got  high-up  friends." 

"Let  him  have  *em!"  snapped  Old  Man  Curry. 
"You  know  what  Solomon  says?  'Though  hand  join 
in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  unpunished.'  Let 
Engle  have  his  pull;  it  won't  buy  him  a  nickel's 
worth  with  ole  Maje  Pettigrew.  When  he  starts 
dealin'  out  justice,  the  cards  come  off  the  top  of  the 
deck  and  they  lay  as  they  fall.  The  major  will  get 
him,  I  tell  you!" 

"I  won't  go  into  deep  mourning  if  he  does,"  said 
the  Kid.  "Al  Engle  is  no  friend  of  mine,  old-timer. 
If  he  was  overboard  in  fifty  feet  of  water  and 
couldn't  swim  a  lick,  I'd  toss  him  a  bar  of  lead — 
that's  how  much  I  think  of  him.  He  did  me  a  mean 
trick  once  and  I  haven't  got  over  it  yet.  He — say! 
Don't  you  feed  that  black  horse,  or  what?" 

"Huh?  Feed  him?  Of  course  we  feed  him !  Why?" 

"You  don't  feed  him  enough  or  he  wouldn't  be  try- 
ing to  eat  up  the  top  rail  of  the  fence.  Take  a  look, 
will  you?" 

Sure  enough,  Fairfax  was  gnawing  at  the  pine 
board;  the  grating  rasp  of  his  teeth  became  audible 
in  the  silence.  After  a  time  the  horse  dropped  his 
head  and  gulped  heavily. 

"Suffering  mackerel!"  ejaculated  the  Kid.  "He 
ain't  really  avxiUowinfj  those  splinters,  is  he?" 

The  time  came  when  the  Bald-faced  Kid  recalled 
that  Old  Man  Curry's  next  remark  was  not  a  direct 
reply  to  his  question.  After  a  careful  survey  of  the 
black  horse  the  patriarch  of  the  Jungle  Circuit  spoke. 

"What  Jimmy  Miles  don't  know  about  hosses  would 
fill  a  big  book!" 

'T'EN  days  later  Fairfax,  running  in  Old  Man 
Curry's  colors  and  under  the  name  of  Eliphaz, 
won  a  cheap  selling  race  from  very  bad  horses — won 
it  in  a  canter  after  leading  all  the  way.  The  Bald- 
faced  Kid,  a  student  to  whom  past  performance  was 
a  sacred  thing,  was  shocked  at  this  amazing  reversal 
of  form  and  sought  Old  Man  Curry — and  information. 

"I  don't  know  how  you  do  it!"  said  the  youth. 
"All  I  can  say  is  that  you're  a  marvel — a  wizard. 
This  Fairfax—" 

"Eliphaz,  son,"  said  the  old  man.  "Eliphaz.  I  got 
his  name  changed." 

"And  his  heart  too,"  .said  the  Kid.  "And  maybe 
you  got  him  a  new  set  of  legs,  or  lungs,  or  some- 
thing? Well,  Eliphaz,  then — do  you  know  how  fast 
that  bird  stepped  the  first  half  mile?" 

Old  Man  Curry  nodded. 

"I  reckon  I  do,"  said  he  simply.  "1  bet  quite  a 
chunk  on  him." 

;    "Bot  of  course  you  wouldn't  open  up  and  tell  a 
friend!"  The  Bald-faced  Kid  was  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  exasperation.    "You're  the  fellow  that  in- 
,  vented  secrets,  ain't  you,  old-timer?    You're  by  a 
j  clam  out  of  an  oyster,  you  arc!   Never  mind!  Don't 


'  'He  ain  't  for  sale, ' ' 
said  Old  Man  Curry 


say  it!  I  can  tell  by  the  look  in  your  eye  that  Solo- 
mon thought  the  clam  was  the  king  of  beasts.  What 
I  want  to  know  is  this :  how  did  that  black  brute  come 
to  change  his  heart  at  the  same  time  with  his  name?" 

"I  dunno's  there  was  ever  anything  wrong  with  his 
heart,"  said  Old  Man  Curry.  "Lots  of  folks  make 
that  mistake  and  think  a  man's  heart  is  bad  when 
it's  only  his  habits  that  need  reformin'.  Now 
Eliphaz,  on  his  breeding,  he  ought  to — " 

"Yes,  yes!  I  know  all  about  his  breeding — by 
Stormcloud  out  of  Frippery — but  he  never  ran  to  his 
breeding  before.  The  way  he  ran  for  Jimmy  Miles 
you'd  have  thought  he  was  by  a  steam  roller  out  of 
a  wheelbarrow.  What  in  Sam  Hill  have  you  been 
doing  to  him — sprinkling  powders  on  his  tongue?" 

The  old  man's  eyes  flashed  wrathfully. 

"You  know  better'n  that,  Frank.  All  the  help  the 
black  hoss  had  was  what  little  bit  Mose  give  him 
after  the  barrier  went  up.  Ketch  me  handing  the 
drug  habit  to  a  dumb  critter!   I  guess  not!" 

"Keep  your  shirt  on,"  was  the  soothing  reply.  "I'm 
only  telling  you  what  they  say.  They  think  Jimmy 
Miles  didn't  know  the  right  prescription." 

"A  lot  of  things  he  don't  know  besides  p'scrip- 
tions!"  retorted  Old  Man  Curry,  still  nettled. 
"Hosses,  for  one!" 

"But  you're  getting  away  from  the  subject,  old- 
timer.  Ain't  you  going  to  tell  me  what  you've  done 
to  this  horse  to  make  him  win?" 

"Some  day,  Frank — some  day."  The  aged  horse- 
man combed  his  white  beard  with  his  fingers  and 
regarded  his  impatient  young  friend  with  benign 
tolerance.  "You — got  many  clients,  so  far?"  Thus 
tactfully  did  Old  Man  Curry  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  Bald-faced  Kid  was  what  another  man  might 
have  called  a  tout. 

"A  few,  yes,"  said  the  Kid.  "Pikers." 

"Well,  sort  of  whisper  to  'em  that  Eliphaz'll  be  a 
good  bet  the  next  time  out." 

"If  it's  a  dog  race,  there  won't  be  any  price  on 
him,"  was  the  sulky  response. 

"It  won't  be  a  dog  race,"  said  Old  Man  Curry. 
"It'll  be  a  hoss  race." 

A  few  days  afterward  the  Bald-faced  Kid  picked 
up  the  overnight  entry  slip  and  there  found  some- 
thing which  caused  him  to  emit  a  long,  low  whistle. 

"Well,  the  poor  old  nut!"  murmured  the  Kid.  "Just 
because  he  thinks  well  of  the  black  horse,  he's  got  no 
license  to  slip  him  in  against  the  real  ones.  .  .  .  Too 
much  class  here  for  Eliphaz.  He  may  be  able  to 
beat  dogs  and  nonwinners,  but  Topaz  and  Miss  Louise 
will  run  the  eyeballs  out  of  him.  Let's  see — Topaz 
won  his  last  start — "  and  the  Bald-faced  Kid  fell  to 
thumbing  his  form  charts. 

Topaz  and  Miss  Louise  did  not  run  the  eyeballs  out 
of  Eliphaz;  the  supposed  contenders  never  got  near 
enough  to  the  black  horse  to  give  him  a  race.  Eliphaz 
burst  out  in  front  when  the  barrier  rose  and  stayed 
there,  triumphantly  kicking  clods  in  the  faces  of  his 
pursuers.  To  quote  from  the  form  chart  notes: 
"Eliphaz  much  too  good;  surprised  the  talent  by 
winning  as  he  pleased." 

He  certainly  surprised  the  Bald-faced  Kid,  and 
grieved  him  too,  for  that  youth  had  persuaded  a  most 
promising  client  to  bet  his  last  dollar  on  Topaz. 
Topaz  was  second,  which  was  some  consolation,  but 


the  horse  without  any  li- 
cen.se  to  start  in  such  com- 
pany passed  under  the  wire 
with  three  lengths  to  spare, 
his  mouth  wide  open  be- 
cause of  a  strong  pull.  That 
night  Old  Man  Curry  poured 
vinegar  into  the  wound. 

"Well,  son,"  .said  he,  "I 
hope  and  trust  you  re- 
membered what  I  said  and 
cashed  in  on  the  black  hoss 
to-day.  They  was  offerin' 
10  to  1  on  him  in  the  open- 
in'  betting.  He's  an  im- 
proved hoss,  ain't  he?" 

"He's  another  horse!" 
grunted  the  Kid.  "Mose 
had  to  choke  him  all  the 
way  down  the  stretch  to 
keep  him  from  breaking  a 
track  record!  What  on  earth 
have  you  done  to  him?" 

"That's  what  they'd  all 
like  to  know,"  chuckled  the 
old  man.  "  'A  word  spoken 
in  due  season,  how  good  it 
is!'  I  spoke  one  a  few 
days  ago.  Did  you  heed  it, 
Frank?" 

"How  in  hell  could  I  fig- 
ure him  to  beat  Topaz?" 
snarled  the  Kid.  "On  his 
past  performance  he  ain't 
even  in  the  same  class  with 
horses  like  he  beat  to-day!" 

Old  Man  Curry  smiled 
and  returned  to  Solomon. 

"  'A  scorner  seeketh  wis- 
dom and  findeth  it  not,  but 
knowledge  is  easy  unto  him  that  understandeth.'  " 

"Yes — 'unto  him  that  understandeth!'  That's  the 
point;  I  don't  understand.  Nobody  understands. 
Here's  a  dead  horse  come  to  life  and  he's  got  every- 
body guessing.  Miracles  are  all  right,  but  I'm  never 
going  to  bet  on  one  until  I  know  how  it's  done.  Say, 
old-timer,  ain't  you  going  to  tell  me  what's  happened 
to  Eliphaz?" 

"No,  but  I'll  tell  you  what  Solomon  says  'bout  a 
loose  tongue,  my  son."  Old  Man  Curry  paused,  for 
he  was  addressing  the  vanishing  coat  tails  of  a  much- 
disgusted  young  man.  The  Bald-faced  Kid  took  him- 
self off  in  a  highly  inflamed  state  of  mind,  and  the 
patriarch,  looking  after  him,  shook  his  head  sorrow- 
fully. 

"  'How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than 
gold,' "  he  quoted,  "but  Frank,  now — he  wants  'em 
both  at  the  same  time!" 

THERE  were  others  who  were  earnest  in  their 
search  for  information,  which  became  acute  when 
Eliphaz,  late  Fairfax,  won  his  fourth  race,  a  bril- 
liant victory  over  the  best  horses  at  the  track.  Among 
the  seekers  after  knowledge  were  Al  Engle  and 
Martin  O'Connor,  horsemen  and  turf  pirates  with 
whom  Old  Man  Curry  had  been  at  war  for  some 
time.  Engle,  sometimes  called  The  Sharpshooter, 
was  the  chief  conspirator;  O'Connor  was  his  lieuten- 
ant. Engle,  who  was  responsible  for  the  skirmishes 
with  Curry,  had  begun  operations  with  the  theory 
that  Old  Man  Curry  was  a  harmless,  brainless  indi- 
vidual, "shot  full  of  luck,"  he  expressed  it.  Circum- 
stances had  caused  him  to  alter  his  opinion  some- 
what; he  no  longer  pitied  the  owner  of  Eliphaz  and 
Elisha;  he  suspected  him.  O'Connor  went  even  far- 
ther. He  respected  and  feared  everything  bearing 
the  Curry  tag,  the  latter  feeling  amounting  almost 
to  superstition. 

These  two  unworthies  discussed  the  resurrection 
of  Fairfax,  the  place  of  the  confab  being  O'Connor's 
tackle  room  and  the  time  being  the  night  following 
the  fourth  straight  victory  of  the  Curry  colors  as 
borne  by  Eliphaz. 

"If  it  ain't  hop  he's  using  on  that  horse,"  said 
O'Connor,  "I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what  it  is.  A  month 
ago  Fairfax  was  a  bum;  now  he's  pretty  near  a  stake 
horse  and  getting  better  every  time  he  starts.  Why 
couldn't  we  have  a  smart  'vet'  look  him  over  on  the 
sly  before  he  goes  to  the  post  the  next  time?  Then 
we  could  send  word  to  the  judge  that  Curry  was 
stimulating  the  horse  and — " 

"And  create  a  lovely  precedent,"  sneered  Engle. 
"Use  your  head  a  little  more;  that's  what  it's  for. 
A  man  that  hops  his  horses  as  often  as  you  do  can't 
afford  to  start  any  investigations  along  that  line.  If 
you  must  throw  something  at  Curry,  throw  a  brick, 
not  a  boomerang.  .  .  .  And  somehow  I  don't  believe 
it's  hop.  Fairfax  was  probably  a  good  horse  all  the 
time,  but  Jimmy  Miles  didn't  know  it;  and,  as  for 
training,  Jimmy  couldn't  train  a  goat  for  a  butting 
contest,  let  alone  a  thoroughbred  for  a  race!  Curry 
is  a  wise  horseman — I'll  give  the  old  scoundrel  that 
much — and  he's  got  this  bird  edged  up.  Take  it  from 
me,  he's  a  cracking  good  selling  plater.  I'd  like  to 
have  him  in  my  barn." 

O'Connor    laughed    unpleasantly.    He  resented 
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"Son,  I'm  gain'  to 
be  watchin'  you" 


Engle's  easy  and  arrogant  assumption  of  mental 
superiority,  and  was  thankful  for  a  chance  to  re- 
mind The  Sharpshooter  of  one  skirmish  in  which  all 
the  honors  had  gone  to  Old  Man  Curry. 

"G'wan,  run  him  up  like  you  did  Elisha,"  said 
O'Connor.  "Grab  him  out  of  a  selling  race.  My 
memory  ain't  what  it  used  to  be,  Al,  but  seems  to 
me  you  took  one  of  Curry's  horses  away  from  him 
and  framed  him  up  for  a  killing.  Did  I  dream  it,  or 
did  the  skate  run  last?  Go  on  and  grab  another 
horse  away  from  the  old  boy!" 

"Will  you  ever  quit  beefing  about  the  money  you 
lost  on  that  race?"  snapped  Engle. 

"Will  I  ever  forget  who  got  me  into  it?"  countered 
O'Connor.  "And  if  you'll  take  a  tip  from  me — which 
you  won't  because  you  think  you're  smarter  than  I 
am — you'll  let  Old  Man  Curry's  horses  alone.  It 
ain't  in  the  cards  that  you  or  me  can  monkey  with 
those  Bible  horses  without  getting  hurt.  Grab  this 
Fairfax,  or  whatever  they  call  him  now,  but  count 
me  out." 

"No — o,"  said  The  Sharpshooter,  his  lips  pursed 
and  his  brow  wrinkled.  "I  don't  want  to  grab  him. 
I'd  rather  get  him  some  other  way." 

"Buy  him,  then." 

Engle  shook  his  head. 

"Curry  wouldn't  sell — not  to  me,  anyway.  He 
might  to  some  one  else.  I  saw  Jimmy  Miles  this 
afternoon,  and  he  was  crying  about  what  a  won- 
derful horse  he'd  sold  for  nothing.  I  wonder  where 
I  could  get  hold  of  Jimmy?" 

THE  following  evening  the  Bald-faced  Kid  called 
upon  his  aged  friend  and  interrupted  a  heart-to- 
heart  session  in  Old  Man  Curry's  tackle  room. 

"Hello,  old-timer!  Hello,  Jimmy!  Am  I  butting 
in  here?" 

Jimmy  Miles,  a  thin,  sandy-haired  man  with  pale- 
blue  eyes  and  a  retreating  chin,  answered  for  both. 

"No,  nothing  private.  I've  been  tryin'  to  tell  Curry 
here  that  he  kind  of  took  a  mean  advantage  of  me 
when  he  bought  Fairfax  so  cheap." 

"Eliphaz,"  corrected  the  old  man,  "and  it  wa'n't 
no  advantage  because  you  was  crazy  to  sell." 

"I'd  been  drinkin'  or  I  wouldn't  have  been  such  a 
fool,"  whined  Miles.  "Booze  in — brains  out:  the 
old  story.  If  I  hadn't  been  right  up  against  it,  I 
wouldn't  have  sold  the  horse  at  all — attached  to  him 
the  way  I  was.  I'd  worked  vvath  him  a  long  time, 
gettin'  him  ready  to  win,  and  it  was  a  mistake  to  let 
him  go  just  when  he  was  shapin'  up.  I — I'd  like  to 
buy  him  back.   Put  a  price  on  him,  old  man." 

Miles  stooped  to  extinguish  a  burning  match  end 
which  the  Kid  had  thrown  on  the  floor,  and  in  that 
instant  the  Bald-faced  Kid  caught  Old  Man  Curry's 
eye  and  shook  his  head  ever  so  slightly. 

"He  ain't  for  sale,"  said  the  owner  of  Eliphaz. 

"Not  for  cash — and  your  own  figure?"  persisted 
Miles.  Again  a  wordless  message  flashed  across  the 
tackle  room.  This  time  the  Kid,  yawning,  stretched 
one  hand  high  over  his  head. 

"Two  thousand  dollars!"  said  Old  Man  Curry 
promptly. 

Miles  gulped  his  astonishment. 

"Why — why,  you  (jot  him  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty!"  he  cried. 

"He's  a  better  hoss  than  when  I  got  him,"  said  the 
old  man,  "and  he's  won  four  races.    Maybe  he'll  win 


four  more.  You  asked  for  my  figure.  You  got  it. 
Two  thousand.   Not  a  cent  less." 

Miles  argued  and  pleaded,  but  the  old  man  was 
firm. 

"It  ain't  as  if  I  was  wantin'  to  sell,"  he  explained. 
"I  never  want  to  sell — when  the  other  man  wants  to 
buy.  That's  business,  ain't  it?  Two  thousand — take 
it  or  leave  it." 

"I'll  see  you  later,"  said  Miles.  "You  might  come 
down  some." 

Hardly  was  he  out  of  the  room  before  Old  Man 
Curry  turned  to  his  remaining  guest. 

"Well,  Frank,"  said  he,  "you  know  some- 
thing.   What  is  it?" 

"I  know  Miles  is  trying  to  buy  the  black 
horse  for  Al  Engle." 

Old  Man  Curry's  fist  thumped  upon  his  knee. 
"Engle!  How  did  you  find  that  out,  son?" 
The  Bald-faced  Kid  grinned. 
"Everybody  ain't  as  close-mouthed  as  you 
are,  old-timer.  Engle,  O'Connor,  and  Jimmy 
Miles  split  a  quart  of  wine  in  the  restaurant 
under  the  grand  stand  after  the  last  race  to- 
day and  the  waiter  hung  around  and  got  an 
earful.  O'Connor  was  against  the  deal  from 
the  jump.  He  says  nobody  can  win  any 
money  on  a  Bible  horse  without  queering  his 
luck.  Engle  knows  you  wouldn't  sell  to  him 
so  he  sent  Miles  after  you  and  told  him  what 
to  say.  He'd  like  to  run  that  horse  in  his 
colors  next  Saturday  and  win  the  Handicap 
with  him." 

"You're  sure  he  ain't  intending  to  lay  him 
up  with  the  books  and  have  him  pulled,  or 
something?" 

"Not  at  this  track,  old-timer.  You  see, 
Engle  is  just  the  least  little  bit  leery  of  Petti- 
grew.  They  talked  it  all  over  and  decided  that  it 
wouldn't  be  healthy  for  him  to  buy  a  four-time  win- 
ner and  make  a  bad  showing  with  him  the  first 
time  out.  He  wants  the  horse  for  a  gambling  tool, 
all  right  enough,  but  he  won't  be  foolish  enough  to 
do  any  cheating  with  Eliphaz  at 
this  track.  Engle  says  himself 
that  he  don't  dare  take  a  chance 
— not  with  old  Pettigrew  laying 
for  him — on  general  principles. 
Engle  thinks  that  if  he  buys*  the 
black  horse  and  wins  a  good  race 
with  him  first  time  out  it  may 
pull  the  wool  over  Pettigrew's 
eyes.  He  says  Eliphaz  is  a  cinch 
in  the  Handicap  next  Saturday." 

Old   Man   Curry  fingered  his 
beard  for  some  time  in  silence. 

"Blast  the  luck!"  said  he  sud- 
denly. "Why  didn't  I  know  Miles 
was  arepresentin'  Al  Engle?" 

"You'd  have  said  three  thou- 
sand, eh?" 

"No,"   said   Old    Man  Curry. 
"No,  son.    Fifteen  hundred." 

"Fifteen   hundred!  You're 
crazy!" 

"Mebbe  I  am,  but  Solomon,  he 
says  that  even  a  fool,  if  he  keeps  his  mouth  shut 
tight  enough,  can  pass  for  a  wise  man.  .  .  .  Frank, 
I  wish  you'd  go  out  and  find  Jimmy  Miles.  Sort  of 
hint  to  him  that  if  he  comes  back  here  he  won't  be 
throwed  out  on  his  head.  Do  that  for  me,  and  mebbe 
you  won't  lose  nothing  by  it." 

THE  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  Eliphaz  were 
long  drawn  out,  but  on  Friday  evening  at  dusk  Old 
Man  Curry  went  into  the  stall  and  said  good-by  to 
his  four-time  winner. 

"Don't  be  so  skittish!"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"I  ain't  come  to  put  the  strap  on  ye.  .  .  .  Habit  is 
a  great  thing,  black  hoss,  a  great  thing.  In  this 
case  I'm  kind  of  dependin'  on  it.  You  know  what 
the  dog  done,  don't  ye?  And  the  sow  that  was 
washed,  she  went  wallerin'  in  the  mire,  first  chance 
she  got.  That's  in  the  New  Testament,  but  Peter, 
he  got  the  notion  from  Solomon  and  didn't  give  him 
credit  either.  .  .  .  Good-by,  black  hoss,  and  what- 
ever happens,  good  luck!" 

This  was  at  dusk,  but  it  was  close  to  eleven  o'clock 
when  the  transaction  was  completed  by  transfer  of 
a  fat  roll  of  bills,  which  Old  Man  Curry  counted 
very  carefully. 

"Four  hundred — five  hundred —  Jimmy,  this  hoss 
has  got  a  engagement  for  the  Handicap  to-morrow — 
seven  hundred — seven-fifty —  Was  you  thinkin'  of 
startin'  him?" 

"M — well,  yes.  I  think  he's  got  a  chance,"  said 
Miles. 

"A  royal  chance —  'Leven  hundred — twelve  hun- 
dred. ...  In  that  case,  price  bein'  satisfactory  and 
all,  I  oughtn't  to  hold  out  any  info'mation.  This 
black  hoss  shouldn't  be  worked  to-morrow  mornin'. 
He  got  his  last  workout  to-day;  the  full  distance, 
and  he's  ready.  I  wasn't  even  goin'  to  warm  him  up 
before  takin'  him  to  the  paddock.  Some  hosses  run 
better  hot;  some  run  better  cold.  .  .  .  Fourteen  hun- 
dred— fifteen  hundred,  and  0.  K. —  Better  not  for- 
get that,  Jimmy." 


"I  won't,  old-timer.     Guess  I  better  take  him, 
now,  eh?"  ^ 
"As  well  now  as  any  other  time.    He's  your  hoss." 

MAJOR  EWELL  DUVAL  PETTIGREW  was  an 
early  riser,  but  he  was  barely  into  his  trousers^ 
when  a  bell  boy  tapped  at  his  door.  The  major  was! 
small  and  plump,  with  a  face  like  a  harvest  moon,i 
if  you  can  imagine  a  harvest  moon  wearing  a  bris-' 
tling  mustache  and  goatee.  Horsemen  knew  to  their' 
sorrow  that  the  major  owned  a  long  memory,  a  short| 
temper,  and  strong  prejudices.  Consistent  racing 
was  his  cry  and  woe  to  the  in-and-outer. 

"Somebody  to  see  me,  eh?"  sputtered  the  major. 
"Blankety  blank  it  to  blank!  Man  can't  even  get 
his  breakfast  in  peace!  Oh,  Mr.  Curry.  Show  the 
gentleman  up,  boy." 

"Judge,"  said  Old  Man  Curry,  after  shaking  hands, 
"there's  something  you  ought  to  know.  I  bought  that 
Eliphaz  hoss  from  Jimmy  Miles — bought  him  cheap." 

"And  a  good  bargain,  suh,"  remarked  Major  Pet- 
tigrew. 

"Mebbe.  Well,  Miles  has  been  pesterin'  me  for  a 
week  wantin'  to  buy  the  hoss  back.  Said  he  never 
would  have  sold  him  if  he  hadn't  been  in  licker.  He 
kind  of  thought  I  took  advantage  of  him,  he  said,  but 
it  wa'n't  true,  judge,  not  a  word  of  it.  So  last  night  I 
let  him  buy  the  hoss  back — for  cash.  This  mornin' 
the  hoss  is  in  Al  Engle's  barn." 

"Ah!"  Major  Pettigrew  twisted  his  goatee  until 
it  stuck  out  straight  from  his  chin.   "Engle,  eh?" 

"He  knew  I  never  would  have  sold  that  hoss  to 
him,  so  he  sent  Miles,"  explained  Old  Man  Curry. 
"I — I've  had  some  trouble  with  Engle,  judge.  I  beat 
him  a  few  times  when  he  wasn't  lookin'  for  me  to 
win.  In  case  anything  happens,  I  thought  I  better 
see  you  and  explain  how  Engle  got  hold  of  the  hoss 
— through  another  party." 

"Yes,  suh,"  said  Major  Pettigrew.  "I  understand 
yo'  position  perfectly,  suh.  Suppose,  now,  you  had 
not  sold  the  animal.  Would  you  say  he  had  a  chance 
to  win  the  Handicap?" 


"/'//  do  my 
best,  judge" 


"Judge,"  said  Old  Man  Curry  earnestly,  "I  would 
have  bet  on  him  from  hell  to  breakfast.  Now  I  don't 
know's  I  would  put  a  nickel  on  him." 

"Neither  would  I,  suh.  And,  speaking  of  break- 
fast, Mr.  Curry,  will  yo'  join  me  in  a  grilled  kidney?" 

"Thank  you  just  the  same,  judge,  but  I  reckon  I 
better  be  gettin'  back  to  the  track.  I  had  my  break- 
fast at  sunup.  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  the 
straight  of  how  this  black  hoss  come  to  change 
owners." 

"I  am  indebted  to  you,  suh,"  said  the  major,  with 
a  bow. 

JOCKEY  MERRITT,  wearing  Engle's  colors,  stood 
in  the  paddock  stall  eying  Eliphaz  and  listening  to 
the  whispered  instructions  of  the  new  owner. 

"Get  him  away  flying,  jock,  and  never  look  back. 
He's  a  fast  breaker.  Keep  him  in  front  all  the  way* 
but  don't  win  too  far." 

"Bettin'  much  on  him?"  asked  Merritt.  ' 
"Not  a  nickel.  He  opened  at  even  money  and  they 
played  him  to  4  to  5.  I  don't  fancy  the  odds,  but  you 
ride  him  just  the  same  as  if  the  last  check  was  down 
— mind  that.  On  his  workout  yesterday  morning  he's 
ready  for  a  better  race  than  any  he's  shown  so  far, 
so  bring  him  home  in  front." 

The  bugle  blared,  the  jockeys  were  flung  into  the! 
saddles  and  the  parade  began.  The  race  was  at 
seven-eighths,  and  {Continued  on  page  31) 
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STUPEXDOUS  as  the  financial  bur- 
dens of  the  war  may  be,  the  resources 
of  Great  Britain  will  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  them." 

The  man  who  spoke  was  Reginald 
McKenna,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  leaned  forward  eagerly,  his  long  stu- 
dent face  flushed  with  fervor;  his  eyes 
flashed  conviction.  We  sat  in  the  grim 
gray  Treasury  that  had  echoed  the  words 
of  Disraeli  and  Gladstone,  and  where  the 
real  battle  of  the  war  is  being  fought — 
the  money  struggle.  From  the  street 
came  the  shrill  shriek  of  the  bagpipes  as 
they  played  the  troops  on  their  way  to 
the  front. 

I  had  asked  the  man  who  holds  the 
British  purse  strings  how  long  the  money 
would  last.  It  is  the  momentous  question 
that  agitates  all  Europe  and,  reaching  out 
across  the  seas,  affects  and  concerns  the 
whole  United  States.  Human  ravage  can 
be  repaired;  shells  are  merely  a  matter 
of  machines,  but  economic  waste  is  what 
counts  permanently  and  becomes  the  final 
arbiter  of  defeat  or  victory.  To-day, 
after  more  than  a  year  of  bitter  warfare, 
it  is  evident  that  industrial  exhaustion 
will  be  the  principal  determining  factor. 
The  last  silver  bullet  will  win.  To  para- 
phrase Xapoleon :  "God  will  be  on  the 
side  of  the  biggest  purse." 

At  this  moment  innumerable  difficul- 
ties beset  the  financial  historian  of  this 
war  because  of  the  amazing  scale  upon 
which  it  is  projected  and  the  uncertainty 
jf  its  duration.  The  whole  economic  per- 
spective is  distorted.  Where  formerly 
millions  of  pounds  loomed  large,  men 
now  speak  of  billions  as  matter-of-fact 
details.  A  single  battle  consumes  as 
much  ammunition  as  was  expended  in  the 
whole  Boer  War.  One  year  of  conflict 
has  cost  England  more  than  all  the  years 
if  Napoleonic  contest.  Put  the  Atlantic 
behind  you  and  you  find  a  world  in  arms 
and  obsessed  by  slaughter.  No  one  knows 
when  it  will  end;  few  stop  to  reckon 
the  cost. 

On  the  silent  battle  ground  of  finance 
s  being  waged  that  unsung  fight  to  find 
the  funds  to  feed  the  guns  and  gunners.  Nowhere 
s  this  task  so  fraught  with  such  far-flung  signifi- 
■ance  as  in  England. 

Why  should  England's  pocketbook  be  such  a 
pivotal  factor  in  the  outcome  of  the  war?  Because 
ler  own  larger  fate  and  the  destiny  of  the  Allies  are 
oound  up  in  it.  As  England  goes,  so  goes  her  cause. 
She  is  its  fiscal  agent:  the  financial  rock  upon  which 
the  whole  structure  of  the  Entente  is  reared.  As 
'paymaster  of  Europe"  her  money  bags  must  stem 
)r  lose  the  tide  of  battle.  Will  they  hold  out?  Her 
Chancellor  has  told  me  that  they  will,  and  he  sums 
jp  the  situation  as  I  find  it.  Let  us  now  look  at  the 
;oncrete  facts  upon  which  it  is  based. 

For  nearly  two  months  I  have  been  in  England 
i.rying  to  appraise  her  resources.  I  have  ranged  from 
;he  Tyne  to  the  Thames:  talked  with  money  princes 
)f  the  City;  with  the  industrial  captains  of  the  em- 
pire; with  humble  tradesmen  and  Britishers  gener- 
illy  who  are  "doing  their  bit,"  whether  with  arms 
)r  cash.  What  follows,  therefore,  is  the  narrative 
)f  actual  fact,  gained  at  first  hand  in  the  crucial 
lour  of  the  most  tremendous  economic  strain  ever 
5ut  upon  civilization. 

Terrific  as  is  this  strain,  you  find  no  external  evi- 
lence  of  it  in  London  or  throughout  England  save 
n  the  cotton-spinning  districts. 

Save  for  a  darkened  land  at  night  and  the  omni- 
)resent  soldier,  you  would  never  realize  that  within 
ight  of  the  white  cliff^s  of  Dover  the  greatest  of  all 
vars  is  being  waged.  Here  is  where  you  get  the  first 
ontrast  with  France,  where  you  see  a  nation  grim 
vith  the  glamour  of  war  and  with  the  long  agony  of 
acrifice  written  on  its  face. 

Ennlish  Boys  Are  Men  To-day 

'\UTWARDLY  England  is  serene.  Life  apparently 
goes  on  as  of  old.  The  horses  are  racing  at  New- 
narket;  the  smart  limousines  are  parked  before  the 

':ay  hotels  at  Brightrjn;  they  dance  the  one  step  and 
he  fox  trot  at  the  Savoy  in  London  every  night  but 
5unday.  Go  to  the  country  for  the  sacred  week-end 
ind  the  sun  flashes  on  the  flannels  of  the  cricketer 
tnd  the  tunic  of  the  tennis  player.  The  country  still 
las  the  desire  to  play  and  fov.  play. 

.  Money  is  abundant  and  cheap;  labor  is  scarce  and 
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high.  Wages  have  advanced  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
— in  some  lines  even  more.  Even  the  oflSce  boy  has 
become  a  member  of  the  privileged  class.  Before  the 
war  the  employer  could  hang  out  a  sign,  "Respect- 
able Lad  Wanted"  and  take  his  pick  at  ten  shillings 
a  week.  Now  he  cuts  out  the  "respectable"  and  is 
glad  to  get  any  that  apply  at  eighteen. 

The  boys  of  England  have  suddenly  become  men, 
doing  men's  work  and  getting  men's  pay.  This 
swift  productive  maturity  will  be  a  big  factor  in  the 
readjustment  after  peace. 

Women  are  taking  men's  places.  Ask  a  shop- 
keeper to  send  your  parcel  "by  boy,"  and  he  says: 
"I'll  have  to  send  a  girl."  Everywhere  women  are 
harnessed  up  to  the  wage-earning  machine,  and  it 
will  advance  their  cause  better  and  quicker  than 
a  century  of  wild  suff'ragette  agitation. 

In  a  word,  instead  of  depression  there  is  the 
greatest  era  of  prosperity  that  the  English  working 
classes  have  ever  known.  They  are  rolling  in  an 
expenditure  that  they  never  dreamed  would  be  theirs. 
The  average  increase  of  20  to  30  per  cent  in  the 
cost  of  living  is  more  than  off"set  by  the  extraor- 
dinary advance  in  wages.  The  Welsh  miner  is 
smoking  a  threepenny  cigar  where  formerly  he  was 
content  with  a  farthing  stogie:  the  munition  worker 
is  eating  meat  three  times  a  day,  and  his  wife  is 
buying  a  phonograph  or  a  piano.  The  tragedy  of  all 
this  prosperity  is  that  so  far  it  has  not  been  at- 
tended by  any  great  sense  of  thrift,  by  any  thought 
of  to-morrow. 

Only  the  "luxury"  trades  have  suff'ered.  Pro- 
fessional men  whose  income  has  been  cut  and  who 
have  thus  felt  the  eff'ect  of  the  higher  cost  of  living 
are  the  principal  home  economic  casualties.  So  far 
there  is  no  pinch  anywhere. 

Why  all  this  outward  serenity  and  prosperity  in 
a  country  that  is  bearing  the  financial  brunt  of  the 
Allied  cause  and  after  a  whole  year  of  destructive 
warfare? 

There  are  two  reasons.  So  far  as  the  externals 
are  concerned,  it  is  the  British  temperament.  Abso- 
lutely unemotional,  it  does  not  swing  into  action 
until  the  clouds  are  lowering  and  the  way  seems 
dark.  Second,  after  months  of  costly  mistakes  and 
the  fatal  following  of  worn-out  traditions,  England 
has  struck  her  stride.    She  has  mobilized  her  men, 


her  money,  and  her  resources.  The 
shackles  of  inertia  have  fallen  away. 
She  has  cut  red  tape  and  put  red  blood 
into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Experience 
and  organization  are  taking  the  place  of 
"pull"  and  precedent.  That  is  why  she 
stands  up  unafraid  before  the  high  tide 
that  will  leave  in  its  ebb  the  vanquished 
in  the  war  of  wars. 

England's  Titan  Task 


T^O  NOT  be  deceived,  however,  by  the 
-L/  external  (and  in  some  instances  purely 
superficial)  evidences  of  England's  pros- 
perity. Probe  beneath  the  surface  and 
you  find  that  hearts  are  strained,  even  as 
purses  may  be  pinched,  to  meet  the  in- 
evitable demand  of  to-morrow.  What  are 
the  vital  resources  with  which  to  answer 
the  call  of  that  last  great  hour  to  raise 
"the  final  hundred  million"  which,  in  the 
words  of  Lloyd-George,  may  decide  the 
fight?  Before  we  can  do  this  we  must  de- 
termine, if  possible,  three  necessary 
things: 

(1)  What  is  England's  task? 

(2)  What  is  it  costing  her? 

(3)  What  of  the  future? 
Most  Americans  believe  that  England 

is  putting  her  shoulder  to  the  Allied 
wheel  on  a  purely  pro  rata  basis.  But 
this  is  wrong.  Save  in  the  actual  number 
of  troops  engaged  she  is  really  bearing 
the  biggest  burden  of  the  lot.  It  extends 
in  half  a  dozen  different  directions  and 
each  one  has  a  big  signboard  with  a 
heavy  cost  mark  on  it. 

Here  is  what  England  is  doing:  First 
of  all  she  is  the  financial  "angel"  of  the 
Allies.  Her  loans  to  them  and  her  own 
colonies  already  aggregate  £400,000,000, 
and  with  Italy  in,  and  joint  operations 
proceeding  in  the  Balkans,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  much  more. 

Second:  She  has  cleared  the  seas  of 
enemy  craft,  and  the  price  of  this  free- 
dom (itself  an  inestimable  service  to  her 
whole  cause)  is  enormous. 

Third :  She  has  organized  and  equipped 
an  army  of  three  million  men,  the  great- 
est in  all  English  history. 

Fourth:  She  is  furnishing  ammunition,  guns, 
clothing,  and  other  war  supplies  to  nearly  all  of  her 
allies. 

All  this  puts  a  multiple  pressure  on  British  re- 
sources that  will  strain  them  to  the  utmost. 

You  have  seen  the  way  the  money  is  being  spent: 
now  we  can  try  to  compute  the  bill. 

The  Cost  of  a  Modern  War 

WHEN  you  start  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  war 
it  is  like  "splashing  at  a  ten-league  canvas 
with  brushes  of  comet  hair,"  so  stupendous  are  the 
figures.  Compared  with  it,  all  other  wars  are  as 
fleabites — as  grapeshot  to  16-inch  shells. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  war  for  the  first  twelve 
months  cost  £750,000,000,  or  $3,525,000,000.  The 
estimate  for  the  second  year  is  £1,500,000,000  ($7,- 
050,000,000),  a  total  of  two  years  is  £2,250,000,000, 
or  $10,575,000,000.  This  includes  loans  to  Allies  and 
colonies.  It  is  when  you  adapt  these  colossal  figures 
to  everyday  terms  that  their  full  meaning  bursts 
upon  you.  Analyze  this  immense  outlay  (and  bear 
in  mind  this  is  Britain's  cost  alone),  and  you  find 
that — based  on  an  average  yearly  cost  of  a  billion 
pounds — it  is  at  the  rate  of  £2,013  a  minute,  £3,000,- 
000  a  day.  Such  is  the  market  quotation  on  human 
slaughter  on  the  day  this  article  is  written! 

Reducing  the  average  daily  cost  so  far  (and  it  is 
liable  to  be  much  larger  before  the  end  of  the  year), 
to  dollars,  you  find  that  it  aggregates  $14,100,000. 
Adapting  it  to  concrete  illustrations  that  the  Ameri- 
can will  grasp,  it  equals  the  entire  public  debt  of 
Seattle  or  Louisville;  it  amounts  to  the  value  of  all 
the  assessed  property  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  Spring- 
field, 111.    With  it  you  could  build  another  super- 

4readnought  of  the  Arizona  type  and  a  few 
estroyers  on  the  side.  At  this  rate  of  daily 
expenditure  the  millions  of  Carnegie  would  be  ex- 
hausted in  twenty  days,  John  D.  Rockefellei-  would 
be  left  bankrupt  at  the  end  of  a  month  and  a  half, 
while  the  combined  Astor  wealth  would  melt  away 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  travel  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  London. 

Take  the  average  yearly  cost  of  £1,000,000,000,  or 
$4,700,000,000.    In  a  little  over  three  years  it  would 
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reproduce  the  whole  railway  fabric  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  cheapest  tie  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  in  New  York  City.  It  would  wipe  out  half 
of  the  whole  public  debt  of  the  United  States.  If 
all  the  savings  banks  in  the  United  States  collapsed 
to-morrow,  it  would 

pay  all  their  com-  

bined  deposits  and 
leave  a  surplus. 
Looking  at  this  vast 
expenditure  from 
another  angle,  it 
means  that  every 
thirty  days  England 
is  spending  enough 
money  to  rebuild  a 
San  Francisco;  in  a 
year  she  could  con- 
struct half  a  dozen 
Panama  Canals. 

These  figures  rep- 
resent actual  outlay. 
They  are  only  part 
of  the  terrific  toll 
that  the  war  is  tak- 
ing of  England. 

Shipping  is  an 
important  industry. 
Ordinarily  it  brings 
an  annual  income  of 
£100,000,000.  With 
one-fifth  of  the  Brit- 
ish tonnage  in  the 
war,  the  shrinkage 
of  returns  from 
water  transport,  un- 
derwriting, freight- 
age, and  allied  items 
(most  of  which  are 
commonly  known  as 
the  "invisible"  or 
unrecorded  export) 
cuts  a  big  hole  in 

the  English  income.  Then,  too,  England  has  lost 
the  larger  part  of  the  huge  sum,  not  less  than 
£50,000,000,  that  she  has  derived  from  her  serv- 
ices as  the  world's  banker.  Foreign  exchange  col- 
lapsed at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  it  has  been 
almost  prostrate  ever  since.  The  important  matter 
of  import  and  export  will  be  considered  later  on 
in  this  article. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  freights,  due  to  the  war, 
together  with  the  increased  taxation  on  luxuries, 
the  increase  in  income  tax,  and  the  advance  in  the 
general  cost  of  living  have  added  to  the  drain  on  the 
British  pocketbook,  although  obviously  the  excess  in 
shipping  rates  goes,  largely,  into  British  pockets. 

As  long  ago  as  last  spring  the  Prime  Minister 
called  attention  to  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of 
food.  Wheat  was  72  per  cent  dearer;  flour  75  per 
cent;  coal  15  per  cent.  Householders  tell  me  now 
that  meat  is  35  per  cent  dearer  than  before  the  war; 
sugar  40  per  cent;  tea  20  per  cent.  In  a  word,  the 
level  of  retail  prices  in  the  big  towns  has  risen  not 
less  than  25  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  in  the  smaller. 
Yet  there  is  no  decrease  in  consumption,  and  the 
amazing  thing  about  it  all  is  that  there  is  no  visible 
sign  of  tightening  the  reins. 

Now,  this  increased  expenditure  for  living  and  the 
decrease  in  certain  income  all  form  part  of  tlie  price 
that  the  war  exacts. 

Take  the  productive  loss.  Three  million  men 
ordinarily  engaged  in  production  are  now  engaged 
in  the  creation  of  waste  on  a  huge  scale.  The 
farmer  is  planting  mines;  the  carpenter  is  building 
trenches;  the  artisan  is  making  shells  and  guns.  All 
this  human  effort,  once  dedicated  to  conservation,  is 
concentrated  on  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
The  loss  of  production  in  the  first  year  of  the  war 
is  estimated  at  £100,000,000. 

Then  there  is  the  loss  in  terms  of  human  life. 
The  capitalized  value  for  the  first  year  of  the  war 
is  not  less  than  £300,000,000,  and  the  daily  ravage 
of  the  war  machine  goes  on  with  bloody  pace. 

Thus  the  yearly  cost  of  the  conflict  is  not  only  the 
billion  pounds  or  more  that  can  be  "seen,"  but  the 
sum  of  those  other  intangible  losses  that  sap  the 
national  vitality  and  producing  power. 

To  meet  the  first  year's  cost  was  no  great  drain. 
The  requirement  was  met  by  the  first  iVz  per  cent 
war  loan  of  £350,000,000 ;  by  Exchequer  bonds  aggre- 
gating £2f),000,000;  by  Treasury  bills  (like  our  own 
short-term  notes) ,  and  by  an  increase  in  the  tax  on 
income,  tea,  and  beer. 

To  pay  the  second  year's  cost  there  were  revenues 
of  £2«7,000,000,  and  the  great  war  loan  of  £000,000,- 
000.  This  means  more  taxation  and  perhaps  an- 
other popular  loan. 

"Make  Every  Penny  Do  the  Work  of  Two" 

THE  great  war  loan,  now  that  I  mention  it,  is  not 
to  be  pas.sed  lightly  by.  It  was  not  only  the  larg- 
est poultice  ever  applied  to  any  nation's  financial 
wound,  but  in  the  spectacular  circumstances  of  its 
underwriting  and  in  its  far-reaching  human  and 


economic  eflPects  (which  will  extend  far  beyond 
peace),  it  was  easily  the  most  dramatic  financial 
event  of  the  war  in  England.  Never  was  a  national 
appeal  for  funds  made  in  such  a  sensational  fashion ; 
never  did  a  whole  people  respond  so  stirringly.  In 
a  war  marked  by  the  lavish  use 
of  printers'  ink  this  campaign 
touched  the  high-water  mark  of 
persuasive  publicity.  But  there 
was  a  reason. 

The  first  war  loan  of  £350,- 
000,000,  put  out  at  per  cent 
and  in  multiples  of  £100  and 
more,  was  quickly  snapped  up. 
When  the  Government  found 
that  the  war  was  to  be  pro- 
longed, the  Commons  gave  the 
new  Chancellor  (Lloyd-George 
had  become  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions) a  blank  check  to  be  filled 
up  to  £600,000,000,  or  $3,000,- 
000,000.  Thus  the  very  first  step 
was  audacious  and  it  set  the 
pace  for  everything  else  that 
followed. 

First  of  all,  the  face  interest 
rate  was  made  4%  per  cent,  a 
big  advance  on  the  preceding 
loan.  Bankers  questioned  the 
propriety  of  such  a  high  rate, 
but  the  Government  could  not 
risk  failure.  It  was  made  a 
"popular"  loan  in  the  fullest 
sense  because  it  could  be  had  in 
such  small  denominations  (from 
five-shilling  "scrip"  pieces  up) 
as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  laborer.  In  short,  it 
was  a  practical  working  out  of 
the  real  democracy  of  finance. 

The  moment  plans  were  com- 
plete a  mighty  offensive  started. 
For  once  the  British  method  of 
financing  forgot  its  dignity  and  its  traditions  and 
cut  loose.  The  most  fertile  advertising  brains  in 
the  kingdom  linked  their  talents  to  the  machinery 
of  print,  and  the  country  was  inundated  with 
every  conceivable  kind  of  appeal.  If  you  opened 
your  morning  newspaper  at  breakfast,  the  whole 
front  page  asked  you  the  question:  "Have  you 
subscribed  to  the  New  War  Loan?"  The  next  day 
you  would  be  met  by:  "Have  you  answered  the  call 
for  practical  patriotism?"  Not  only  were  the  Lon- 
don papers  carrying  these  advertisements,  but  they 
found  a  medium  in  every  town  and  city  in  the 
kingdom. 

But  this  was  only  one  phase.  England  fairly  blazed 
with  posters.  Wherever  you  turned,  in  town  and  coun- 
try, you  were  confronted  with  some  new  and  startling 
appeal.  Like  the  recruiting  bills,  they  were  marvels 
of  color  and  phrase.  You  saw  a  huge  lion — emblem 
of  British  supremacy — surmounting  the  sentence: 
"Back  to  the  Empire  with  Your  Savings."  You 
beheld  a  German  soldier  struggling  under  a  crown 
piece,  and  over  it  the  words:  "Lend  your  five  shil- 
lings to  your  country  and  crush  the  Germans." 

Great  effects  were  produced  with  the  opportunity 
to  buy  five-shilling  loans.  This  sentence  gleamed 
on  every  billboard:  "You  can  help  win  the  war 
with  five  shillings.  A  safe  and  patriotic  invest- 
ment." Another  was:  "Do  you 
think  my  five  shillings  would 
help  the  War  Loan?  Do  you 
realize  thousands  may  be  think- 
ing the  same  thing?  Do  you 
know  if  everybody  saved  five 
shillings  a  week  we  would  save 
nearly  £600,000,000  a  year?" 

One  very  effective  poster  read : 
"Appeal  to  Women — Make  every 
penny  do  the  work  of  two.  Put 
your  savings  into  the  War  Loan." 

Still  another  (and  very  popu- 
lar one)  read:  "You  have  silver 
bullets  in  your  pockets  that  will 
stop  the  Germans.  Lend  them 
to  your  country  by  investing  in 
the  War  Loan." 

The  post  office  sold  loans  like 
money  orders  which  put  a  bank 
almost  at  the  people'.s  door. 
The  investor  could  start  his 
war  loan  with  the  five-shilling 
voucher  which  paid  5  per  cent. 
When  he  got  £5  of  these  vouchers 
he  could  exchange  them  for  a 
share  of  war  stock  paying  AV2 
per  cent.  But  he  did  not  get  the 
5  per  cent  interest  until  he  had 
enough  of  the  scrip  to  make  the 
£5  piece.  The  higher  rate  was 
the  inducement  to  begin  buying, 
and  it  worked. 

The  printed  publicity  was 
backed  up  by  personal  appeal. 
Twelve  million  leaflets  were  dis- 


tributed by  factory  owners  in  pay  envelopes.  Em- 
ployers offered  the  small  scrip  pieces  as  prizes  in 
competitions  or  in  bonuses.  In  fact,  so  wide  and 
popular  became  the  interest  that  the  five-shilling 
"scrip"  is  almost  as  good  as  currency.  It  has  prac- 
tically been  made  a  medium  of  exchange. 

The  great  war  loan  knew  no  caste,  for  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  friendly  societies,  railroads,'  all 
vied  with  the  humbler  man  in  getting  a  slice.  The 
net  result  was  that  less  than  four  weeks  after  Com- 
mons voted  that  historic  blank  check  every  shilling 
had  been  subscribed  and  the  war  fund  was  £600,- 
000,000  richer.  To  sum  up,  550,000  people  had 
taken  £570,000,000  in  multiples  of  £100,  and  over 
547,000  (and  these  represented  the  toilers)  had 
bought  £15,000,000  in  small  pieces.  Since  that  time 
more  than  200,000  men  and  women  have  become 
owners  of  the  loan  stock. 

One  big  result  of  this  loan  has  been  to  make  an 
investor  out  of  the  wage  earner,  and  this  is  the 
first  real  step  toward  economic  independence.  In 
a  country  where  extravagance  has  been  rampant  it 
taught  a  memorable  thrift  lesson.  The  laborer  has 
become  a  modest  capitalist,  and  he  has  been  shown 
in  an  emphatic  way  that  money,  however  small  in 
sum,  can  work  and  make  more  money. 

But  what  of  the  patriotic  people  who  had  put 
their  savings  into  the  war  loan  of  the  year  before 
at  3%  per  cent? 

The  promoters  of  the  great  war  loan  met  this 
emergency  with  the  same  skill  and  tact  with  which 
they  had  laid  the  scheme  of  the  whole  enterprise. 
The  loan  carries  a  conversion  privilege,  enabling 
all  investors  in  the  first  loan  to  convert  their 
3%  per  cent  holdings  into  the  new  issue  by  sub- 
scribing for  a  like  amount  of  the  new  with  the 
addition  of  £5  for  each  share  of  the  old  (it  was 
issued  at  95,  while  the  new  loan  was  issued  at  par). 
This  meant  that  if  you  had  £100  of  the  first  loan  you 
could  convert  it  into  the  new  by  buying  £100  of  the 
4%s  and  paying  a  bonus  of  £5. 

A  Costly  Loan 

'pHEN  there  was  the  problem  of  the  Consol.  After 
the  great  loan  this  one-time  proud  and  supreme 
symbol  of  British  credit  slumped  to  55%.  With  a 
face  interest  rate  of  2V2  per  cent  it  stood  no  show 
with  the  new  high-interest  issue.  Yet  the  income 
from  Consols  was  the  bulwark  of  countless  English 
homes  and  institutions.  What  were  they  to  do? 
Here  again  the  financial  authorities  provided  a  con- 
version privilege,  because  the  policy  of  the  country 
is  not  to  leave  its  creditors  in  the  lurch.  This  con- 
version, however  (it  amounts  roughly  to  an  exchange 
of  £75  of  Consols  for  £50  of  new  loan  stock),  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  Consol,  and  many  owners  of  the 
old  Government  bonds  prefer  to  hold  on  to  what  they 
have.  If  Consols  go  back  to  their  old  price  after  the 
war,  they  will  be  justified. 

Here  you  strike  the  one  snag  in  the  tumultuous 
success  of  the  great  loan.  The  rate  of  4%  per  cent 
was  all  right  to  attract  investors  in  the  crucial  hour, 
but  what  of  the  future?  It  has  not  only  set  a  costly 
standard  for  subsequent  loans  (and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  there  must  be  more  public  borrowing) 
but  it  sets  an  almost  prohibitive  standard  for  the 
general  borrower  in  business.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  English  bankers  made  this  comment  when  1 
asked  him  about  this  interest  rate: 

"No  mistake  of  the 

 war    was  greater 

than  to  issue  the 
new  loan  at  4% 
per  cent.  It  was 
against  the  advice 
and  judgment  of  the 
City,  and  can  only 
make  an  increasing 
hardship  for  busi- 
ness borrowers  after 
the  war." 

The  big  fact  just 
now  is  that  England 
has  adjusted  hei 
mind  and  her  purse 
to  an  unprecedented 
expenditure.  She 
will  have  to  borrow 
not  less  than  £2,000,- 
000,000  —  possibly 
more.  The  future  ta.\ 
that  this  will  makt 
on  the  Exchequer  i.' 
not  pleasant  to  con- 
template. As  one 
economist  put  it: 

"Even  if  we  con- 
tinue borrowing  at 
41/^  per  cent — and  it 
is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain— the  interest  011 
£2,000,000,000is£90,- 
000,000  a  year.  You 
must  have  a  sinking 
(Cont'd  on  page  X",) 
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WITH  finger  against  her  lips  in  a 
command  for  silence,  she  turned 
and  went  along  the  passage  to  the  door 
from  which  I  [Jack  Reddy]  had  seen 
her  enter.  I  followed  her  and,  catching 
up  with  her  as  she  placed  her  hand 
on  the  knob,  burst  out:  "What  is  it 
 what  does  it  mean?  Where's  Bar- 
ker?   In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  has  happened?" 

"in  tell  you  in  here,"  she  said  softly,  and  opening 
the  door  preceded  me  into  the  room. 

It  was  evidently  the  dining  room  of  the  house,  a 
round  table  standing  in  the  center,  a 
sideboard  with  glass  and  china  on  it 
against  the  wall.  A  coal  fire  burned 
in  the  grate,  and  the  blinds  were 
raised,  showing  the  dazzling  glitter  of 
the  snow  outside.  It  was  warm  and 
bright,  the  one  place  in  that  sinister 
house  that  seemed  to  have  a  human 
note  about  it.  She  passed  around  the 
table  to  the  fire  and,  standing  there, 
made  a  gesture  that  swept  the  walls 
and  unveiled  windows. 

"Last  night  in  this  room  I  at  last 
understood  the  tragedy  in  which  we've 
all  been  involved." 

I  stood  like  a  post,  still  too  bemused 
to  have  any  questions  ready.  There 
were  too  many  to  ask — it  was  like  a 
skein  so  tangled  there  was  no  loose 
thread  to  start  with. 

"Did  you  know  Harland  was  here 
when  you  came?"  was  what  I  finally 
said. 

She  nodded.  "I  suspected  it  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  I  was  certain  of 
it  on  Sunday  night  before  I  left  New 
York."  She  dropped  into  a  chair  by 
the  fire,  and  pointed  me  to  one  near 
by  at  the  table.  "Sit  down  and  let  me 
tell  it  to  you  as  it  happened  to  me — 
my  side  of  it.  When  you've  heard 
that  you  can  read  the  statement  he 
gave,  then  you'll  see  it  all — straight 
from  its  beginning  to  its  awful  end 
here  last  night." 

Before  she  began  I  told  her  of  our 
interview  with  Mrs.  Whitehall  and 
that  we  knew  her  true  relationship  to 
Barker.  She  seemed  relieved  and 
asked  if  her  mother  had  also  told  us 
of  her  position  with  regard  to  Har- 
land. When  she  saw  how  fully  we'd 
been  informed  she  gave  a  deep  sigh 
and  said: 

"Now  you  can  understand  why  I 
prevaricated  that  day  in  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's office.  I  was  trying  to  shield 
my  father,  to  help  him  any  way  I 
could.  Oh,  if  I'd  known  the  truth 
then  or  you  had — the  truth  you  don't 
know  even  yet!  It  was  Johnston 
Barker  that  was  murdered  and  Hol- 
lings  Harland  who  murdered  him!" 

I  started  forward,  but  she  raised 
a  silencing  hand,  her  voice  shaken  and  pleading: 

"If  my  mother  told  you  of  that  conversation  I  had 
with  Mr.  Harland,  you  know  what  I  discovered  then — 
that  he  loved  me.  I  never  suspected  it  before,  but 
when  he  pres.sed  me  with  questions  about  Johnston 
Barker,  so  unlike  himself,  vehement  and  excited,  I 
understood  and  was  sorry  for  him.  I  told  him  as 
much  as  I  could  then,  explained  my  feeling  for  the 
man  he  was  jealous  of  without  telling  my  relation- 
.ship,  said  how  I  respected  and  trusted  him,  what  any 
girl  might  say  of  her  father.  He  seemed  relieved, 
but  went  on  to  ask  if  Mr.  Barker  and  I  were  not  in- 
terested in  some  .scheme,  some  undertaking  of  a 
secret  nature.  That  frightened  me — it  sounded  as 
if  he  had  found  out  about  us,  had  been  told  some- 
thing by  some  one.  Taken  by  surpri.se,  I  answered 
with  a  half  truth — that  Mr.  Barker  had  a  plan  on 
foot  for  my  welfare,  that  he  wanted  to  help  me  and 
my  mother  tr>  a  better  financial  position,  but  that  I 
was  not  yet  at  liberty  to  tell  what  it  was.  I  saw  he 
thought  I  meant  business,  and  as  I  go  on,  you'll  see 
how  that  information  gave  him  the  confidence  to 
do  what  he  did  later. 

"I  know  now  that  the  Whitney  office  discovered  I 
had  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barker  mailed  from 
Torontr>  asking  me  to  join  him  there  and  that  I 
agreed  to  do  so  in  a  phone  message  that  same  day. 
That  letter,  directed  to  my  office,  was  in  typewriting 
and  was  signed  with  my  father's  initials.  It  was 
short,  merely  telling  me  that  there  was  a  reason 
for  his  disappearance  which  he  would  explain  to 
me,  that  his  whereabouts  mu.st  be  kept  .secret,  and 
that  he  wanted  me  to  come  to  him  to  make  arrange- 


ILLUSTRATED      BY      FREDERIC      DORR  STEELE 

Chapter  Nine — Amazing  Revelations 


ments  for  a  new  business  venture  in  which  he  hoped 
to  set  me  up.  As  you  know,  I  attempted  to  do  what 
he  asked,  and  was  followed  by  two  men  from  the 
Whitney  office.    I  saw  them,  decided  the  move  was 


.Is  J  started  I  cried  to  the  woman:  'Get  some  one.    Call.    Get  help! 


too  dangerous,  and  came  back.  At  that  time,  and  for 
some  time  afterward,  I  believed  that  letter  was  from 
my  father. 

"I  had  no  other  letter  and  no  other  communica- 
tion of  any  sort.  I  searched  the  papers  for  any 
news  of  him,  thinking  he  might  put  something  for 
me  in  the  personal  columns,  but  there  was  not  a 
sign.  Days  passed  that  way,  my  business  was 
closed  and  I  had  time  to  think,  and  the  more  I 
thought  the  more  strange  and  inexplicable  it  seemed. 
Why,  in  the  letter,  had  he  made  no  reference  to 
the  broken  engagement — so  vital  to  both  of  us — that 
night  in  the  church?  Why  had  he  said  nothing 
about  my  mother  whose  state  of  mind  he  would 
have  guessed? 

"As  days  pas.sed  and  I  heard  nothing  more  from 
him,  the  conviction  grew  that  something  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  If  it  was  accident,  I  was  certain  it 
would  have  been  known — if,  as  many  thought,  he'd 
lost  his  memory  and  strayed  away,  I  was  equally 
certain  he'd  have  been  seen  and  recognized.  What 
else  could  it  be?  Can  you  picture  me,  shut  up  with 
my  poor  distracted  mother,  ravaged  by  fear  and 
anxiety?  For  by  this  time  I  had  reached  a  horrible 
conclusion — he  had  met  with  foul  play.  I  didn't 
dare  to  tell  my  mother  and  there  was  no  one  else  to 
whom  I  could  speak.  On  Friday,  when  you  came  to 
me,  I  was  desperate,  driven  frantic  by  my  fear  that 
my  father  was  dead. 

"Now  I  come  to  the  day  when  I  learned  every- 
thing, when  all  these  broken  forebodings  of  disaster 
fell  together  like  the  bits  of  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope 
and  took  a  definite  shape:  It  was  Sunday — can  it  be 


only  two  days  ago?    My  mother  had 
moved  to  the  cottage  and  I  was  alone 
in  the  apartment  packing  up  to  fol- 
low her.    About  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  while  I  was  hard  at  work 
the  telephone  rang.    I  answered  it 
and  was  told  by  the  operator  Long 
Distance   was  calling  me — Quebec. 
At  that  my  heart  gave  a  great  jump  of  joy  and  relief. 
My  father  alive  and  .sending  for  me  again!    It  was 
like  the  wireless  answer  of  help  to  a  foundering  vessel. 
"You  know  how  often  the  long-distance  connec- 
tion varies — one  day  you  can  recog- 
nize a  voice  a  thousand  miles  off  that 
on  the  next  you  can't  make  out  at  a 
hundred?    The  voice  that  had  spoken 
to  me  from  Toronto  was  no  more  than 
a  vibration  of  the  wire,  thin  and  tone- 
less.  The  one  that  spoke  from  Quebec 
was  distinct  and  colored,  with  a  per- 
sonality. 

"The  first  words  were  that  it  was 
J.  W.  B.,  and  at  these  words,  as  if  the 
receiver  had  shot  an  electric  current 
into  me,  I  started  and  grew  tense,  for 
it  did  not  sound  like  the  voice  of 
J.  W.  B.  It  went  on,  explaining  why 
he  had  not  communicated  with  me, 
and  how  he  now  again  wanted  me  to 
come  to  him.  I,  listening,  became 
more  and  more  sure  that  the  person 
speaking  was  not  my  father,  but  that, 
whoever  he  was,  his  voice  stirred  a 
faint  memory,  was  dimly  suggestive 
of  a  voice  I  did  know. 

"I  was  confused  and  agitated,  stand- 
ing there  with  the  receiver  at  my  ear, 
while  those  sentences  ran  over  the 
wire,  every  syllable  clear  and  distinct. 
Then  suddenly  I  thought  of  a  way  I 
could  find  out.  My  father  was  the 
only  man  in  the  world  who  knew  of 
our  secret,  of  the  plan  for  our  re- 
union. A  simple  question  would  test 
the  knowledge  of  the  person  talking 
to  me.  When  he  had  finished  I  said: 
"  'I've  been  longing  to  hear  from 
you,  not  only  for  myself,  but  for 
my  mother — she's  been  in  despair.' 

"rpHERE  was  a  slight  pause  before 
-L  the  voice  answered : 
"  'Why  should  Mrs.  Whitehall  be  so 
disturbed?' 

"There  was  something  ghastly  about 
it — talking  to  this  unknown  being,  lis- 
tening to  that  whispering  voice  that 
called  me  to  come  and  wasn't  the 
voice  I  knew.  It  was  like  an  evil 
spirit,  close  to  me  but  invisible,  anfi 
that  I  had  no  power  to  lay  hold  of. 

"While  I  was  thinking  this  he  was 
telling  me  that  he  had  a  safe  hiding 
place  and  that  I  must  join  him  at 
once,  the  plans  were  now  perfected 
for  the  new  enterprise  in  which  he 
was  to  launch  me.  I  demurred  and  to  gain  time 
told  him  how  I'd  tried  to  go  before  and  been  fol- 
lowed. That  caught  his  attention  at  once;  his 
questions  came  quick  and  eager.  Perhaps  before 
that  he  had  tried  to  disguise  his  voice;  anyway  now 
the  familiar  note  in  it  grew  stronger.  I  began  to 
catch  at  something — inflections,  accent — till  sud- 
denly, like  a  runner  who  rounds  a  corner  and  sees 
his  goal  unexpectedly  before  him,  my  memory  saw 
a  name— Harland ! 

"I  was  so  amazed,  so  staggered  that  for  a  moment 
I  couldn't  speak.  The  voice  brought  me  back,  saying 
sharply:  'Are  you  there?'  I  stammered  a  reply  and 
said  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to  come.  He  urged, 
but  I  wouldn't  promise,  till  at  length  feeling  I  might 
betray  myself  I  said  I'd  think  it  over  and  let  him 
know  later.  He  had  to  be  satisfied  with  that  and 
gave  me  his  telephone  number  telling  me  to  call  him 
up  as  soon  as  I  decided. 

"What  did  I  feel  as  I  sat  alone  in  that  dismantled 
place?  Can  you  realize  the  state  of  my  thoughts? 
What  did  it  mean — what  was  going  on?  The  man 
was  not  Johnston  Barker,  but  how  could  he  be  Har- 
land who  was  dead  and  buried? 

"And  now  I  come  to  one  of  the  strangest  and  finest 
things  that  ever  happened  to  me  in  my  life.  Late  on 
Sunday  night  a  girl — unknown  to  me  and  refusing  to 
give  hei'  name — came  and  told  me  of  the  murder, 
the  whole  of  it,  the  evidence  against  me,  and  that  I 
stood  in  danger  of  immediate  arrest." 

I  jumped  to  my  feet — I  couldn't  believe  it. 

"A  girl— what  kind  of  a  girl?" 

"Young  and  pretty,  with    (C<n\liiiiicd  on  payc  28) 


Our  Greater  Navy 

SOMETIMES  IT  IS  WELL,  in  considering  what  is  American 
public  opinion,  to  ignore  newspapers  printed  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  consulting  instead  our  newspapers  of  the  West  and  Cen- 
tral West.  In  this  temper  we  have  consulted  one  of  the  most  alive, 
one  of  the  most  alert,  one  of  the  most  American,  of  newspapers : 
the  "Beacon"  of  Wichita,  Kas.   Says  the  "Beacon" : 

Secretary  Daniels's  plans  for  the  new  American  navy  do  not  run  so  far 
as  "the  greatest  navy  on  earth,"  but  they  go  a  long  way. 

His  five-year  program  will  at  least  put  the  United  States  navy  in  second 
place,  now  occupied  by  Germany.  It  will  outdistance  the  Japanese  navy,  about 
which,  however,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  secrecy.  When  Secretary  Daniels's 
program  is  carried  out  England's  Admiralty  will  have  something  serious  to 
think  about.    Note  what  Secretary  Daniels  proposes: 

Fifteen  to  twenty  fighting  ships  of  the  dreadnought  and  battle-cruiser  type. 

Nearly  one  hundred  new  submarines,  making  a  total  of  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy. 

Several  swift  scout  cruisers. 

Seventy  torpedo-boat  destroyers  [later  reports,  fifty]. 
A  proportionate  number  of  supply  and  hospital  ships. 
An  adequate  fleet  of  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles. 

The  President  has  accepted  the  Daniels  program  to  be  carried  out  in  five 
years  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  millions.  It  now  becomes  the  Wilson  program. 
It  will  meet  the  approval  of  every  American  who  wants  his  country  to  be 
too  strong  to  have  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  arrogant  military-ridden 
nations — strong  enough  to  safeguard  democracy  by  putting  behind  it  the  pres- 
tige of  power  and  efficiency. 

One  may  describe  what  the  "Beacon"  has  to  say  as  the  American 
view,  as  opposed  to  the  view  of  the  professional  mollycoddles  and 
the  auto-intoxicated  calamity  howlers.  Idealism  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  impossibleism.  Idealism  is  not  the  same  thing  as  refusing 
to  look  at  the  facts  in  any  given  case.  The  writers  and  jitney  poli- 
ticians who  are  for  pork,  provincialism,  and  peace-at-any-price  are 
not  idealists:  they  are  ostriches.    Don't  be  an  ostrich! 

A  Pacifist-Socialist  Theory 

PACIFISTS  inform  us  that  those  responsible  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  societies  as  the  American  Defense  Society,  the 
National  Security  League,  and  the  Navy  League  are  bloodthirsty, 
or  worse.  For  instance,  Mr.  Allan  L.  Benson  discusses  the  Navy 
League,  informing  us  that  many  of  its  organizers  are  interested 
in  banks  and  other  companies  which  profit  more  directly  by  the 
European  War.  Mr.  Benson  sneers  at  these  men  and  calls  them 
"patriots" — in  quotation  marks.  Evidently  he  assumes  that,  by 
reason  of  the  industries  with  which  they  are  connected,  they  have 
no  right  to  an  opinion  on  the  nation's  needs.  He  implies  plainly 
that  they  will  make  money  out  of  American  preparedness,  and  that 
that  is  why  they  want  it.  W.  J.  BRYAN  says  the  same  things. 
According  to  Mr.  Benson's  theory,  the  writer  of  this  para- 
graph must  be  guilty  of  a  like  treason.  He  makes  his  living  by 
writing.  He  writes  that  the  United  States  should  be  prepared 
for  war.  Therefore,  if  the  Benson  theory  be  logical,  the  editor 
of  Collier's  advocates  preparedness,  not  from  patriotic  or  other 
creditable  motives,  but  merely  with  the  sordid  purpose  of  earn- 
ing a  few  dollars  for  himself.  And  further,  if  the  theory  holds, 
Mr.  Benson  himself,  having  (presumably)  been  paid  for  what  he 
wrote,  does  not  believe  a  word  that  he  has  written. 

Mr.  Bradstreet  Writes  One 

THE  BOURBON  WING  of  the  Grand  Old  Party  is  starting  up 
a  special  publication,  "Prosperity:  The  Republican  National 
Magazine."  In  the  first  issue  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks 
of  Indiana  and  the  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  of  Illinois,  assisted  by 
various  corporationists,  distill  at  length  the  gloomy  fears  which 
oppress  organization  Republicans  in  the  pumpkin  belt.  These  crape 
hangers  would  have  gotten  away  with  us  had  not  a  recent  issue  of 
"Bradstreet's"  summarized  the  facts : 

Trade  expands  at  a  speedier  pace,  and  reports,  especially  from  the  eastern 
half  of  the  country,  are  more  satisfactory  than  for  three  years  past.  Activity 
in  industries,  many  of  which  are  sold  far  ahead,  is  accompanied  by  stiffer 
commodity  prices,  broader  distribution  by  jobbers,  good  sales  by  retail  dealers, 
enlarged  road  orders,  increased  railway  traffic,  improved  commercial  demand 
for  money,  plethoric  supplies  of  funds,  largely  increased  bank  clearings,  better 
collections,  and  reports  that  many  houses  have  increased  their  traveling  forces. 
The  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  the  Central  Western,  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  sections,  all  join  in  the  chorus  of  good  reports.  Labor  conditions 
are  infinitely  better  than  for  years  past. 

When  we  add  that  Peoria  found  liquor  trade  only  fair  and  that 
Louisville  reported  the  volume  of  whisky  sales  as  below  normal. 


it  makes  rather  a  cheerful  picture.  As  between  out-of-office 
politicians  and  "Bradstreet's,"  we  think  the  latter  a  better 
judge  of  the  business  situation. 

England's  Pocketbook 

MR.  MARCOSSON'S  article  in  this  issue  of  Collier's  not  only 
sets  forth  many  important  facts,  but  seems  to  us  likely  to 
correct  certain  dangerous  misapprehensions  as  to  war  economics. 
It  will,  we  believe,  confirm  most  business  men  in  their  conviction 
that,  while  England  faces  a  day  of  reckoning,  the  strain  of  re- 
adjustment will  be  faced  as  other  crises  have  been  faced  in  the  past. 
Since  Mr.  Marcosson  wrote  his  article  the  Financial  Secretary 
of  the  British  Government,  Mr.  Montagu,  has  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  Great  Britain's  war  expenditures  amount  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  estimated  national  yearly  income.  Some  rich  English- 
men are  already  taxed  a  third  of  their  income,  but  now  there  is 
talk  of  taxing  them  half  their  income  and  taxing  other  folks  as 
heavily — which  means,  in  reality,  more  heavily.  But  the  British 
are  soundly  and  properly  paying  as  they  go  along,  while  the  Ger- 
mans are  betting  their  all  on  Victory,  with  no  possibility  of  "paying 
up"  except  through  indemnities  to  be  collected  from  the  enemy.  The 
German  method  is  this :  A  central  association,  apart  from  theReichs- 
bank,  issues  notes  against  any  kind  of  property — bonds,  mortgages, 
or  what  not.  These  notes  are  paid  as  subscriptions  to  the  German 
war  loan,  and  the  war  bond  can  then  be  taken  to  the  bank,  where  it 
becomes  collateral  for  80  per  cent  of  its  face  value — a  value  not  sub- 
ject to  test  in  any  open  market.  This  organization  of  German  finance 
is  a  vicious  circle  of  I  0  U's,  suspended  high  in  the  air.  Germany  is 
living  on  her  own  resources  and  devouring  her  own  capital,  both 
economic  and  human,  and  is  solvent  only  so  long  as  her  people  will 
work  for  and  take  in  trade  a  token  currency  which  they  then  spend 
for  commodities  on  which  the  Government  itself  fixes  and  enforces 
prices.  This  scheme  of  drilled  and  ordered  industry  has  worked 
so  far,  and  many  are  asking  why  it  won't  work  indefinitely.  Here 
is  one  answer :  No  government  can  permanently  enforce  production 
at  a  loss.  As  the  "Wall  Street  Journal"  has  remarked,  the  hiber- 
nating bear  can  live  upon  his  fat  all  winter — but  not  all  summer  too. 

A  Man  and  a  Stockholder 

CHARLES  M.  CABOT  of  Boston  left  a  $50,000  fund  to  be  used 
in  getting  better  conditions  for  workers.  As  a  stockholder  in 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  he  was  aroused  by  a  Collier's 
editorial  and  made  an  inside  fight  for  sanitation,  safety,  and  decent 
hours  in  the  steel  business.  In  contrast  with  the  security  hogs  (Kip- 
ling's "widow  and  orphan  who  pray  for  10  per  cent"),  the  example 
of  Charles  M.  Cabot  stands  out  as  a  man's  act.  When  that  example 
is  more  generally  followed,  corporations  will  be  thought  better  of. 

Why  Don't  Some  Waiters  Apply? 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  EATEN  in  a  New  York  refectory  where 
you  were  obliged  to  surrender  your  hat  and  coat  (later  necessi- 
tating that  you  hand  over  a  tip)  before  you  were  allowed  to  get 
within  sight  or  ordering  distance  of  food?  If  so,  you  will  appre- 
ciate this  facetious  theatrical  jotting : 

Charles  Hopkins,  who  has  advertised  for  a  pirate  to  assist  in  staging 
"Treasure  Island,"  has  already  had  six  applications  from  members  of  the 
New  York  Hat  Checkers'  Association. 

So.  Well,  in  that  case  it  would  be  a  kindly  deed  on  Mr.  HOPKINS'S 
part  to  advise  his  actors  and  actresses  to  have  their  watches 
and  jewelry  chained  on. 

Not  Gambling;  Oh,  No! 

THE  STOCK  MARKET  is  booming  like  a  June  rise  in  the  Colum- 
bia ;  clerks  are  working  sixteen  hours  daily ;  overtasked  brokers 
carry  their  orders  in  bags,  and  live  on  rice,  milk,  and  cigarettes 
the  better  to  serve  their  great  duty  of  selling  twenty  shares  where 
only  one  was  sold  before.  Wall  Street  is  proudly  and  noisily  func- 
tioning as  the  country's  "investment  center,"  And  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,  hero  of  "Yukon  Gold"  and  other  fantasies,  gets  the  spirit 
of  it  all  into  a  scarehead  trumpet  call  of  advertisement : 

Whoever  is  confident  that  war  stocks  will  keep  up  should  get  aboard  this 
boom,  for  all  who  get  aboard  will  be  assured  enormous  profits,  provided  war 
stocks  stay  up. 

Sometimes  it's  a  quiet  person  in  black  who  asks  how  many  cards 
you  want,  or  a  loud  gent  with  near-diamonds  who  invites  you  to 
trace  the  little  pea  to  its  hidden  lair,  or  a  marble-fronted  "banking 


j  firm"  which  advertises  in  the  newspapers  for  customers — but  what's 
1  the  difference  anyhow  ?  Gambling  is  nearly  always  a  business,  busi- 
I  ness  is  sometimes  a  gamble,  and  the  suckers  (customers)  of  the 
United  States  have  $5,000,000  a  month  to  throw  away.  Place  your 
bets,  gentlemen,  the  wheel  spins;  the  fearful  energies  of  Europe's 
struggle  throw  values  high  in  air  like  the  spouting  of  a  frenzied 
whale ;  place  your  bets,  gentlemen,  the  wheel  spins ! 

Getting  Out  the  Irish  Vote 

WELL,  WELL!    The  other  day  we  picked  up  a  razor  "Made 
in  Germany"  but  labeled  "The  Shamrock."  Probably  the  blade 
cuts  both  ways. 

Who  Saves  Most  Money? 

THE  POSTMASTER  AT  NEW  YORK  issues  a  note  as  to  the 
nationality  of  postal-savings  depositors  in  his  city.  On  July  1 
foreign-born  residents  owned  $11,158,131  of  the  $13,154,695  on 
deposit.  Put  otherwise,  immigrants  owned  85  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  and  outnumbered  the  American-born  depositors  about 
three  to  one.  Now,  New  York  is,  of  course,  a  city  of  the  foreign- 
born — containing  in  1910  more  than  1,500,000  foreign-born  white 
adults.  Even  so,  the  postmaster's  figures  aVe  surprising.  Who 
would  guess  that  the  Russian-born  are  far  ahead  both  in  numbers 
and  in  amounts  on  deposit ;  that  the  Italian-born  come  second,  and 
the  native  stock  a  bad  third — with  less  than  half  the  amount  that 
stands  to  the  Russians'  credit?  This  is  not  a  local  matter,  for  the 
New  York  Post  Office  (which  doesn't  include  Brooklyn),  by  gain- 
ing 200  per  cent  in  postal-savings  deposits  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  now  has  one-fifth  of  all  such  deposits  in  the  entire  country. 
And  yet  New  York  hasn't  one-fifth  of  the  national  wealth,  and 
■    it  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  these  figures. 

After  all,  postal  deposits  are  only  one  kind  of  savings.  Probably 
,  they  are  the  most  conservative  form  of  savings  practicable.  The 
foreign-born,  notably  Italians  in  America,  have  in  the  past  suffered 
from  the  rascality  of  certain  private  bankers,  most  of  them  men  of 
their  own  nationality.  Hence  the  strong  appeal  of  postal-savings 
banks  to  the  foreign-born.  In  Paterson,  N.  J.,  to  take  the  case  of 
a  manufacturing  town  whose  stormy  population  is  largely  foreign- 
born,  postal-savings  deposits  average  $143,  and  the  number  of  de- 
positors has  increased  in  one  year's  time  162  per  cent. 

Let  Down  the  Bars! 

NOW,  this  service  has  been  handicapped  from  the  outset  by  re- 
strictions forbidding  the  Government  to  accept  more  than  $100 
monthly  from  any  depositor  and  fixing  $500  as  a  maximum  deposit. 
Why?  Probably  some  millions  of  dollars  would  be  taken  out  of  stock- 
ings and  bedticking  and  other  homely  hiding  places,  and  restored  to 
circulation  and  commerce,  if  the  bars  were  let  down.  Certainly 
there  are  few  better  ways  of  making  citizens  than  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  thrift  and  the  assurance  that  money  saved  will  be  out  of 
the  power  of  thieves,  speculators,  and  crooks.  Our  postal-savings 
system,  with  its  18,000  offices  and  depositories,  justified  itself  long 
since,  and  performs  a  useful  service  to  citizens  without  costing 
the  Government  anything.  The  duty  of  saving  was  never  greater 
than  it  is  to-day,  and  the  rewards  of  saving  in  the  next  few  years 
are  going  to  be  higher  than  at  any  time  within  the  experience  of 
young  and  middle-aged  men  and  women.  Could  a  better  moment 
be  chosen  to  prepare  an  amendment  to  the  Postal  Savings  Law, 
removing  the  unreasonable  limitation  of  the  amount  of  savings 
that  may  be  imtrusted  to  our  Government? 

//  Doesn't  Mix  with  Business 

TN  AN  INTERESTING  but  unindexed  book,  called  "How  to  Deal 
Iwith  Human  Nature  in  Business,"  written  by  Sherwin  Cody  and 
published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  we  read  on  page  401 : 

Formerly  it  was  thought  that  for  sociability  a  salesman  must  drink  with 
hig  cust^^mers.  Scientific  investif^ation  has  shown  that  there  are  far  more 
customers  who  do  not  care  for  that  kind  of  sociability  than  who  do,  and  now 
the  vast  majority  of  salesmen  on  the  road  make  it  a  special  point  never  to 
call  on  a  cust^>mer  with  a  breath  that  smells  of  alcohol.    Those  who  do  not 

:     mind  it  are  not  repelled  by  a  clean  breath,  and  those  who  do  mind  it  are  saved 

I    from  somethinfc  that  distrusts  them. 

The  la.st  two  sentences  could  be  rewritten  to  advantage,  but  they 
j  state  an  important  fact:  booze  and  business  do  not  mix.  This  fact 
s   has  been  seen  and  tested  by  the  keenly  intelligent  men  who  want 

more  business,  and  they  are  acting  on  it. 


Nov.  « 
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Herself 

WILL  THE  SUFFRAGE  make  women  less  "complicated"?  For 
some  few  centuries  the  world  has  agreed  to  hold  them  men's 
superiors  in  that  one  quality  at  least :  the  quality  of  being  difficult. 
Goodness  knows,  they  are  difficult  too;  hard  to  understand  and, 
sometimes,  hard  to  get  on  with ;  but  have  they  really  been  any  more 
difficult  than  we  ourselves — we  men?  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
once  inquired,  in  one  of  his  editorial*  papers  in  "Harper's  Monthly," 
just  when  woman  did  become  an  enigma?  Obviously  it  happened 
before  Montaigne's  day — but  Montaigne  is  our  contemporary  in 
all  but  dates.  The  savage  races  do  not  appear  to  have  realized 
woman's  cussed  complication.  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  would 
have  marveled  that  our  Late  Victorian  critics  made  so  much  of 
George  Meredith's  reputed  "uncanniness"  of  intuition,  founded 
upon  the  notion  that  he  alone  of  English  novelists  "understood 
women."  Lo  the  poor  Indian  was  so  benighted  as  to  find  the 
squaw  quite  a  simple  affair,  to  be  dealt  with  .saws  fagon.  Said 
skeptic  Warner  twenty-three  years  since : 

In  the  Bible  records  there  is  not  much  mystery  about  her;  there  are  many 
tributes  to  her  noble  qualities,  and  some  pretty  severe  and  uncomplimentary 
things  are  said  about  her,  but  there  is  little  affectation  of  not  understanding 
her.  She  may  be  a  prophetess,  or  a  consoler,  or  a  snare,  but  she  is  no  moi'e 
"deceitful  and  desperately  wicked"  than  anybody  else.  ...  Is  it,  in  fact, 
till  we  come  to  medieval  times  and  the  chivalric  age  that  women  are  set  up 
as  more  incomprehensible  than  men? 

The  ultra  suffragist  is  very  fond  of  assuring  the  world  that 
"chivalry"  was  a  fine  word  coined  to  describe  the  gilded  slavery 
of  the  "gentler  sex."  Chivalry — protection — patronage.  Tell  a 
woman  of  the  most  modern  type  that  when  she  gets  the  vote  it's 
good-by  to  old-fashioned  chivalry,  and  she  kisses  her  hand  and 
breathes:  "Thank  goodness  for  that!"  With  chivalry  laid  away  in 
the  back  cellar  along  with  the  ancient  books  of  Don  Quixote's 
library,  and  the  novels  of  old  Honore  d'Urfe,  and  Charles 
Major's  "When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower" — with  a  specimen  ballot 
on  every  lady's  dressing  table  next  her  powder  puff,  will  the  tra- 
dition of  woman's  peculiar  mystery  pass  as  well?  Is  the  mystery 
of  "the  sex"  only  a  bookish  superstition  after  all? 

Try  These  on  Your  Cash  Register 

WE  DON'T  MAKE  A  PRACTICE  of  tying  bouquets  to  those 
who  write  newspaper  epigrams,  but  the  New  York  "Times" 
had  a  couple  the  other  day  that  ought  to  be  memorized  and  used 
by  every  man  who  employs  others  to  work  for  him : 

The  man  who  has  his  nose  to  the  grindstone  doesn't  always  sharpen  his  wits. 
An  iron  will  needn't  necessarily  be  a  pig-iron  one. 

Taken  together,  these  are  a  helpful  tonic  for  labor  troubles. 

On  Happy  Endings 

LOSING  THAT  JOB,  dependence,  insecurity,  want  itself — these 
i  are  not  the  only  penalties  dreaded  by  men  and  women  whose 
hair  is  turning  gray.  There  are  also  the  pangs  of  the  soul.  John 
Galsworthy  hints  at  this  catastrophe  of  the  human  drama : 

That  tragedy  of  the  old — the  being  laid  aside  from  life  before  the  spirit 
is  ready  to  resign;  the  feeling  that  no  one  wants  you;  that  all  those  you  have 
borne  and  brought  up  have  long  passed  out  on  roads  where  you  cannot  follow; 
that  even  the  thought  life  of  the  world  streams  by  so  fast  that  you  lie  up  in 
a  backwater,  feebly,  blindly  groping  for  the  full  of  the  water,  and  always 
pushed  gently,  hopelessly  back;  that  sense  that  you  are  still  young  and  warm, 
and  yet  so  furbelowed  with  old  thoughts  and  fashions  that  none  can  see  how 
young  and  warm  you  are,  none  see  how  you  long  to  rub  hearts  with  the 
active,  how  you  yearn  for  something  real  to  do  that  can  help  life  on,  and 
how  no  one  will  give  it  you ! 

Enforced  idleness  of  mind  and  body  is  the  enemy,  the  arch  age 
maker.  He  who  is  past  middle  life  must  wage  relentless  war  against 
that  mental  poverty,  that  physical  sluggishness,  that  drying  up  of 
the  spirit,  which  mark  our  surrender  to  all  the  forces  of  stagnation. 
"All  our  trouble  is  from  within  us,"  said  Jeremy  Taylor.  Now 
sympathy  means  a  sharing  of  sentiment  and  service — and  that 
means  youth  of  the  spirit.  The  youngsters  who  owe  so  much  to 
the  older  generation — the  driving  youngsters  in  their  twenties  and 
thirties  and  forties — can  help  in  that  great  fight  by  sharing  their 
problems  of  home  and  work  with  these  elders.  Grandmother  may 
know  very  little  of  the  modern  '  literature"  of  baby  tending,  but  per- 
haps grandmother  does  know  something  about  bringing  up  a  family, 
even  if  she  hasn't  read  Dr.  Holt's  treatises !  In  France,  where  home 
life  has  reached  perhaps  its  richest  flowering,  the  family  most  unmis- 
takably includes  the  older  members,  and  old  age  is  the  more  serene. 
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Progress 
Out  of 
Doors 


Alaskan  Huskies  for  European 
Battle  Fields 

SCOTTY"  ALLAN  of  Nome,  famous  breeder 
and  trainer  of  huskies  and  for  several 
years  hero  of  the  great  All- Alaska  Sweepstakes 
dog  races,  arrived  in  northern  France  the 
other  day  with  a  collection  of  fine  dogs  for 
winter  work  for  General  Joffre's  men  in  the 
Vosges  Mountains.  These  huskies  are  the  pick 
of  Allan's  kennels,  and  have  been  tested  on 
the  trails  of  the  Seward  Peninsula,  where  the 
wind  sweeps  blizzards  across  the  tundra  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  In  the  snapshot 
above  one  of  them  is  seen  working  as  a  pack 
animal  in  the  open  season  in  the  mountains; 
and  next  at  his  right  is  another  fine  speci- 
men from  Allan's  collection.  Several  other  con- 
signments of  Alaskan  dogs  are  to  be  sent  to 
Europe,  some  of  them  to  the  Italian  army, 
which  will  use  them  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps. 


One  of  "  Scotty  "  Allan's  war  dogs  from  Nome 


Putting  a  House  on  Mount 
Hood's  Summit 

THE  photograph  above  illustrates  the  story 
of  how  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
planted  a  fire  lookout  station  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Hood,  fifty  miles  from  Portland,  Ore. 
Elijah  Coleman,  a  veteran  guide  on  the  moun- 
tain, is  seen  carrying  eighty  pounds  of  lumber 
on  the  last  half  mile  of  the  trail  to  the  top. 
The  house  pattern,  5,000  feet  of  lumber,  was 
delivered  at  Crater  Rock  by  a  train  of  pack 
mules,  and  Coleman,  with  a  gang  of  ten  men, 
each  carrying  from  seventy-five  to  eighty 
pounds,  took  it  the  rest  of  the  way.  For  a  long 
stretch  the  men  had  to  cling  to  a  rope  swung 
from  rocks  above,  and  elsewhere  they  walked  a 
ladder  over  a  crevasse  sixteen  feet  wide.  The 
new  building  is  equipped  with  meteorological 
apparatus  and  fire-finding  instruments.  Cole- 
man lived  all  last  summer  in  a  tent  on  the  crest. 


Miss  Ada  Thames  of  Covington  County,  Mississippi,  champion  baby 
beef  raiser  of  America,  and  her  prize-winning  heifer,  worth  $400 


Girl  Champion 
Live- Stock 
Raisers 

BESIDES  extending 
the  corn  and  tomato 
clubs  for  boys  and  girls 
into  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  increasing  the 
membership  to  over  half 
a  million,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has 
begun  to  encourage  girls 
in  trying  their  hands  at 
live-stock  raising  as  a 
side  line  to  efficient 
household  work.  Scores 
of  girls,  particularly  in 
the  South,  have  joined 
pig  clubs  and  baby  beef 
clubs,  and  some  of  them 
have  won  high  honors  in 
competition  with  boys. 
Miss  Alice  McCoy  of 
Blanchard,  La.,  started 
as  a  pig  raiser  with  ten 
dollars  in  borrowed 
money,  and  at  the  State 
fair  this  year  she  won 
the  title  of  girl  champion 
pig  grower  of  America. 
She  was  offered  fifty  dol- 
lars for  her  prize-win- 
ning pig,  a  Berkshire 
gilt  (in  the  oval),  which 
was  five  dollars  more 
than  her  father's  profit 
on  his  cotton  crop.  She 
has  decided  to  make  a 
business  of  hog  breeding. 


Miss  Maude  Phillips  of  Quitman,  Ga.,  girl  champion  of  the  Con- 
federated Pig  Clubs  of  her  State,  wearing  medals  won  in  contests 
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Little  Serbia's 

TN  THE  photograph  above  British  soldiers 
J- and  tars  and  Serbian  troops  are  seen  trans- 
ferring British  naval  cannon  from  a  railway 
train  to  field-gun  carriages  in  Serbia,  where 
French  and  English  expeditionary  forces  are 
helping  the  Serbs  in  their  desperate  struggle 
against  the  Teutons  and  Bulgars.  The  aid  he 
is  receiving  from  the  west  is  enabling  King 
Peter  to  prolong  the  resistance,  but  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  expert  military  observers  it  can- 
not save  little  Serbia  from  final  defeat  unless 
France,  England,  and  Italy  hurry  about  200,- 
000  additional  troops  to  the  rescue.  Serbia 
pins  her  hope  to  the  rare  fighting  qualities  of 
her  soldiers  and  the  advantages  of  defensive 
warfare.  Whether  the  Teutons  and  Bulgars 
will  try  to  annihilate  or  round  up  and  capture 
the  Serbian  army  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
original  purpose  of  the  Auotro-German  in- 
vasion was  to  grab  the  Belgrade-Nish-Con- 
stantinople  Railway,  but  the  road  probably 


cannot  be  held  safely  until  the  Serbs  are  com- 
pletely subdued.  And  it  is  likely  that  the 
Central  Powers  and  Bulgaria  wall  find  the 
conquest  of  the  Serbs  to  be  too  costly  a  job. 


The  Business  Brains  of  the  Allies 

THE  final  result  of  the  big  grapple  of  nations 
is  going  to  depend  as  much  upon  industrial 
strength  as  upon  the  bravery  of  soldiers  and 
the  astuteness  of  generals,  and  naturally  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  upon  the  men 
v.'ho  saved  England  and  France  from  the 
perils  of  an  ammunition  famine.  These  two 
geniuses,  David  Lloyd-George  (left)  and 
Albert  Thomas,  are  seen  in  the  snapshot  at 
the  right,  which  was  taken  during  a  re- 
cent visit  of  Munitions  Minister  Thomas  to 
the  British  Minister  at  London.  Under  their 
direction  the  gun  and  munitions  output  in 
England   and   France  has  been  quadrupled. 


Ill 


OhK.MANS  IflJRRyiNG  WITH  SUPPLIES  Jo  the  battle  line  on  the  fringe  of  Galicia,  wlicrc  for  a  month  or  more  the  Austro-Gcrmans  have  been  hard  pressed  by  the  Russians 
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ILLUSTRATED      BY      PAUL  STAHR 


AUTOMATICALLY  Rose  slipped  from  the  dilapi- 
•  dated  hired  hack,  opened  her  soaked  umbrella, 
passed  through  the  trim  white  wicket  gate  and  up 
the  path — a  wet,  black  little  figure  in  which,  it 
seemed,  was  concentrated  all  the  melancholy  of  the 
rainy  April  afternoon. 

"Poor  little  thing!"  said  Mrs.  Green,  the  drug- 
gist's wife,  looking  back  as  the  hack  careened  a 
perilous  turn  in  the  muddy,  unpaved  street.  "She'll 
miss  him  dreadfully — having  had  to  wait  on  him 
like  a  baby  for  so  long." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  it's  so  bad;  old  Mr.  Young 
was  ready  to  go,"  said  Mrs.  Porter.  As  becomes 
a  philosopher — especially  one  who  is  also  a  grocer's 
wife — Mrs.  Porter  was  ruddy  and  large.  "And  Miss 
Rose  has  slaved  herself  to  a  shadow,  what  with  him 
and  the  bookstore  and  everything." 

"It's  a  blessing  she's  got  the  store  to  depend  on," 
remarked  Mrs.  Green.  "I  guess  it  makes  a  pretty 
good  living." 

"She  can  thank  herself  for  that.  Old  Mr.  Young 
hasn't  been  able  to  set  foot  in  it  for  years." 

"A  blessed  good  thing  for  the  store,  I  think,"  con- 
fided Mrs.  Green.  "Those  bookworms  are  never  any 
good  at  actual  business." 

"Wouldn't  you  call  Miss  Rose  a  bookworm?"  put  in 
Helen  Porter,  pretty,  plump,  and  just  facing  eighteen. 

"Well,  she  reads  a  lot,  of  course,"  admitted  her 
mother. 

"A  lot  too  much  for  her  own  good,"  said  Mrs. 
Green.    "Look  at  how  puny  she  is." 

"Well,  in  spite  of  reading,  she's  got  a  good  com- 
mon-sense head  on  her." 

"She  does  seem  terribly  sensible,"  mused  the  young 
girl.    Then :  "Did  she  ever  have  any  sweethearts?" 

"None  I  ever  heard  of,"  said  Mrs.  Green. 

"Funny,"  commented  Mrs.  Porter.  "I  remember 
she  was  kind  of  pretty  when  she  was  a  girl." 

"She's  got  pretty  hair  now,"  said  the  girl  chari- 
tably. "Those  cute  little  yellow  rings  flying  out 
would  be  awfully  attractive  on  a  girl."  She  half 
sighed  over  this  appalling  waste.  "I  wonder  how 
old  she  really  is?" 

"She  must  be  well  over  thirty,"  said  her  mother. 

THE  village  spinster's  Rubicon!  The  girl  looked 
commiseration,  and  Mrs.  Green  commented  the 
second  time:  "It's  a  good  thing  she's  got  the  store. 
Those  faded,  flat-chested  women  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  know,"  disagreed  Mrs.  Porter,  rightly  in- 
terpreting the  meaning  of  the  nuance.  "Seems  like 
there's  something  youngish  about  her  still."  As  she 
spoke  she  looked  back,  but  Rose  had  already  dis- 
appeared into  her  damp,  desolate  little  house. 

She  felt  older  and  lonelier  than  the  proverbial 
hills.  The  hurried  .services  beside  the  soaked  grave, 
the  church  quartet  singing  "Asleep  in  Jesus" — her 
father's  last  request — the  old  pean  of  death  all  the 
more  poignant  sung  under  weeping  umbrellas,  the 
solemn  words  of  the  minister,  all  had  lifted  her  up 
to  a  tearless,  throbbing  sense  of  eternity  brought 
near.  Then  had  come  the  thud  of  earth  on  wood. 
And  now  she  was  at  home  again — a  dully  aching 
unit  in  a  world  of  void. 


For  a  time  she  wept,  moving  about,  tears  stream- 
ing down  her  cheeks  as  she  stacked  up  the  folding 
chairs  rented  for  the  funeral,  tended  her  neglected 
plants,  and,  with  sobs  becoming  by  degrees  more 
controlled,  gave  fresh  water  to  the  "floral  offerings" 
that  had  not  gone  to  the  cemetery.  Then,  in  the 
evening,  when  the  tears  had  stopped,  she  lifted 
high  her  head  and  courage,  and  entered  her  father's 
empty  bedroom. 

In  his  little  "strong  box,"  underneath  his  short, 
hand-written  will,  she  found  the  letter  he  had  told 
her  she  would  find  there.  It  was  written  in  pencil, 
in  her  father's  old-fashioned,  trembling  hand: 

Dear  Daughter:  When  you  read  this  I'll  be  gone, 
and  you'll  be  feeling  sad,  which  you  mustn't,  for  it's 
better  this  ivay.  I'll  be  happier — and  one  reason  for 
it  is  concerned  with  you.  You  mustn't  think  I  have 
failed  to  realize  that  you  haven't  had  much  of  a  life 
so  far,  and  that  with  your  imagination  and  feeling 
for  the  ivonderful  things  of  the  world  it  is  unjust 
that  you  should  be  cheated  of  your  glimpse  of  them. 

Yes,  I  know  you  would  reply  that  you've  had  me 
and  the  books — that  the  book  lover  can  fling  his  cap 
in  the  face  of  circumstance  and  adventure  forth 
ivherever  he  will. 

But  books  aren't  all.  Rose.  Books  teach  us  that. 
Long  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  that  some  time,  some- 
hotv,  you  were  to  have  a  taste  of  the  big  things  out- 
side. Shortly  after  your  mother  died  and  shortly 
before  I  was  taken  sick  I  insured  myself  in  your 
favor  for  $1,000. 

This  is  yours,  with  the  last  request  that  you  take 
it,  leaving  the  store  in  charge  of  JoE,  go  to  New 
York,  buy  some  pretty  clothes,  and  have  a  good  time. 

I  wish  I  might  be  there  2mth  you,  watching  you 
enjoy  yourself.    Maybe  I  will  be.    Who  knows? 

Go,  and  God  bless  you  always.  Your  Dad. 

Smarting  tears  began  to  trickle  again  from  under 
her  eyelids.  Poor  father!  He  had  had  longings  too. 
If  only  they  could  have  gone  together!  But  now — 
could  she  go  alone?  Would  it  not  seem  like  purchas- 
ing pleasure  viith  her  father's  life? 

Holding  the  letter  slackly  in  her  hand,  she  looked 
back  across  the  crowded,  humdrum  years.  How  ar- 
dently, long  ago,  she  had  longed  for  something — 
something  vague,  but  luminously  bright  and  thrill- 
ing—to come  into  her  life.  Yet  what  had  there  been? 
Nothing — unless  it  was  that  time,  years  ago,  when 
she  played,  in  the  "George  Washington  Festival,"  a 
picturesque  Martha  opposite  the  George  of  Randolph 
Smith,  the  handsomest  boy  in  high  school.  Or  the 
time  she  went  to  a  fancy-dress  party,  where  she  had 
a  gay  evening  until  masks  were  off.  Was  she  really 
very  unattractive?  Or  was  it  perhaps  that  young 
men  thought  her  staid  and  businesslike  because  of 
the  store  and  the  books?  After  these  two  events 
life  for  her  had  quickly  retreated  into  prose.  But 
her  dreams  of  that  "something  to  happen"  had 
lingered  on.    And  now,  was  it  too  late? 

She  lifted  the  letter  and  read  it  again. 

He  wanted  her  to  go.  "The  last  request,". he  said. 
What  would  people  think? 

P'or  the  third  time  she  read  the  letter,  and  a  soft 


'77/  'lend  to  this  if  you've 
got  your  ticket.  Miss  Rose.    Where  to?" 


singing  began  to  thrill  through  her  veins.  Then, 
even  as  she  cried,  she  began  to  take  mental  stock 
of  her  wardrobe. 

That  night  before  she  slept  Rose  sorted  out  her 
few  personal  belongings — clothes,  a  cherished  volume 
of  ver.se,  a  half  dozen  favorite  novels,  her  faithfully 
kept  diary,  and,  most  lovingly  handled  of  all,  that 
quaint,  sprigged  Martha  Washington  gown  which  still 
breathed  memories.  Whatever  had  become  of  that 
boy,  Randolph  Smith?  The  family  had  moved  away 
from  Pleasanton  years  and  years  ago,  she  did  not 
even  know  where.  But  she  often  thought  of  Ran- 
dolph, picturing  him  as  a  man;  calm,  handsome,  mas- 
terful, amid  picturesque  scenes  and  thrilling  events. 

NEXT  morning  she  awoke  to  a  sense  of  loss,  curi- 
ously blended  with  anticipations  which  seemed, 
with  some  strange  buoyant  power,  to  lift  her  over  the 
doleful  legal  duties  which  must  accompany  even  a 
small  inheritance.  They  sustained  her  through  the 
inquiries,  timid  yet  brave,  against  gossiping  specu- 
lation, as  to  where,  in  that  big,  splendid,  terrifying 
New  York,  such  a  one  as  she  might  find  safe  lodging. 
A  lodging  was  quickly  located. 
"It's  very  select,"  assured  Mrs.  Green — oh,  such  an 
inquisitive-eyed  Mrs.  Green!  "My  husband's  cousin 
used  to  board  there.  It's  got  an  elegant  location — 
on  Eighty-third  Street,  not  far  from  Central  Park 
and  Broadway." 

"Broadway!"  How  that  name  could  echo  in  one's 
head ! 

"It's  a  very  artistic  boarding  house,"  went  on  Mrs.- 
Green.  "There's  not  another  like  it  in  New  York." 

The  next  few  days  passed  in  a  tumult  of  suspense 
and  preparation.  What  a  lot  there  is  to  going  away! 
To  her  consternation  Rose  forgot  about  providing  for 
her  chickens  until  the  very  last  day.  Then,  hur- 
riedly, to  dusky,  sweet-tempered  Marguerite,  who  was 
helping  her,  she  gave  the  whole  lot,  insuring  one 
negro  family  against  unhappiness  for  months.  Then 
the  garden  had  to  be  put  into  competent  hands.  And 
a  thousand  things  arose  at  the  store. 

So  busy  and  excited  was  she  that,  before  a  nostalgic 
qualm  had  time  to  reach  her,  she  had  said  good-by 
to  the  little  white  cottage  behind  the  picket  fence 
and  was  riding  in  the  hired  hack  toward  the  depot 
and  the  eastbound  evening  train. 

As  she  passed  the  Bijou  Theatre,  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Elm,  the  Ramblers,  a  club  of  the  town's 
giddiest  young  girls,  were  laughing  their  way  in 
past  the  outside  ticket  booth.  A  month  ago  she 
would  have  fluttered  at  the  prospect  of  entering  the 
Bijou;  yet  now  she  looked  with  gentle,  unconscious 
pity  at  that  jolly  party.  They  were  not  going  to 
New  York! 

The  hack  stopped  at  the  station.  Sandy,  the  lanky, 
friendly  hackman,  shouldered  her  little  trunk  from 
the  front  seat. 

"I'll  'tend  to  this  if  you've  got  your  ticket.  Miss 
Rose,"  he  said.    "Where  to?" 

"New  York!"    How  she  loved  to  say  it! 

And  Sandy  was  properly  impressed,  for:  "Jiminy!" 
he  said.    Then:  "On  the  8.10?" 

"No,  the  7.59,"  Rose  answered,  trying  to  keep  her 
tone  normal. 

"Jiminy!"  repeated  Sandy.  For  the  8.10  was  the 
slow  train  and  the  7.59  the  limited.  She  knew  how 
Sandy  felt. 

Always  it  had  excited  her  to  see  the  limited  go  by, 
for  it  stopped  but  seldom  and  only  upon  signal. 
Sometimes  she  would  walk  dovra  in  the  evening  just 
to  watch  it  tearing  down  the  track,  roaring  by  the 
station,  and  disappearing  round  the  curve  a  mile 
below,  its  gold-railed  observation  platform  filled  with 
men  and  women,  placid,  indolent,  and  wonderful.  Who 
were  they?  Where  wei"e  they  from  and  whither  bound, 
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and  why?  It  had  never  e%en  struck  her,  as  she 
watched  them,  that  some  day  she  would  be  there  too. 

Yet  now  she  was  waiting  for  that  very  train. 
Presently  she  would  have  her  chair  upon  that  plat- 
form within  the  shiny  rail,  and  others,  seeing  her 
flash  by  them,  would  speculate  about  licr! 

Far  away  she  heard  the  whistle  of  the  limited. 
Then,  down  the  track,  she  saw  the  locomotive — a 
swift-growing  dot.  It  came  nearer.  The  rails  began 
to  roar  and  click.  Then,  with  a  great  sighing  and 
squealing  of  the  brakes,  the  train  stopped,  a  vestibule 
door  opened,  and  she  stepped  aboard. 

The  interior  of  her  Pullman  brimmed  with  mag- 
nificence. After  settling  her  things  in  her  sec- 
tion she  walked  back  through  the  train  to  the  obser- 
vation platform  and,  wrapped  in  her  coat  against 
the  night  chill,  let  her  heart  sing  in  tune  with 
the  song  of  the  wheels. 

IT  WAS  growing  dark.  A  tail  of  light  swung  back 
from  the  train,  but  at  the  same  time  seemed  to 
pursue  it,  clutching,  as  if  eager  too  to  be  carried 
along  in  the  mad  rush  toward  the  unknown.  Beyond 
its  shifting,  frayed  edges  the  night  swept  out  into 
a  vast  ocean  of  mystery.  Dark,  shadowy  shapes  shot 
into  view,  blotted  the  dull  night  sky  for  a  second, 
and  were  lost.  And  all  the  time,  from  somewhere 
in  space,  a  great  sweet  wind  blew  across  her  face 
and  stung  it  with  caresses. 

At  first  she  was  alone,  but  presently  a  couple  came 
out  and  stood  at  the  other  side  of  the  platform,  close 
together.  The  girl  swayed  against  him  with  the 
lurch  of  the  train.  They  talked  in  soft  whispers. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  kinder  to  go  in.  .  .  . 
Presently,  settled  for  the  night  in  her  snug  berth, 
she  penciled  in  her  diary,  This  is  the  most  wonderful 
day  of  my  life,  snapped  the  electric  light  down  into 
its  little  socket,  and,  rocked  by  the  train  and  lulled 
by  its  song,  drifted  off  to  sleep. 

Having  slumbered  through  the  marvels  of  the 
night,  she  awoke  to  those  of  the  morning.  The  car 
was  gliding  as  smoothly  as  a  boat  upon  a  stream. 
Raising  the  window  shade,  she  peeped  out  to  see  a 
dingy  tug  sweeping  past,  its  smokestack  vomiting 
black  clouds.  When  she  had  dressed,  there  were  the 
marvels  of  the  dining  car  to  be  encountered,  and 
scarcely  had  she  finished  breakfast  and  gone  back 
to  her  car  when  the  porter  took  her  bag  and  set  it 
on  a  concrete  platform,  and  she  was  in  New  York. 

The  station  was  gray  and  overpowering  in  its 
vastness;  the  streets,  through  which  she  drove 
in  a  black-and-yellow  taxicab  so  different  from  the 
hack  at  the  other  end,  dazed  her  with  their  endless- 
ness and  their  terrible  congestion.  How,  among 
all  these  buildings,  could  the  taxi  driver  ever  guide 
her  to  the  door  of  the  select  boarding  house? 


However,  he  did — but  it  would  l)e  a  shame  to  call 
it  a  boarding  house. 

It  was  indeed,  as  Mrs.  Green  had  said,  "artistic." 
That  was  evident  to  Rose  as  she  alighted.  The  front 
of  the  house,  reconstructed  from  brownstone  insig- 
nificance, was  of  a  bright-bricked,  white-painted, 
casemented  "quaintness" — quaintness  made  complete 
by  a  brass  knocker  on  the  front  door  beside  the  more 
modern  bell  button. 

As  she  sat  awaiting  her  landlady  in  the  big  recep- 
tion room  she  peered  about  at  the  "artistry"  sur- 
rounding her.  The  decorator  had  with  quaint  origi- 
nality boldly  revamped  doorways  and  window  frames 
into  Gothic  arches,  covered  the  walls  with  flowered 
paper,  and  branched  off  fearlessly  into  the  reaches 
of  nouveau  art,  to  fashion  hangings  and  cushions  of 
rough  burlap  material  stenciled  in  startling  geomet- 
rical designs. 

The  effect  was  impressive,  and  the  setting  perfectly 
expressed  the  personality  of  the  mistress  of  the  es- 
tablishment, who  presently  appeared — a  lady  long 
and  slender,  with  her  hair  draped  down  over  her 
ears  in  a  peculiar  manner,  a  strangely  shaped  dress, 
and  much  queer  silver  jewelry. 

"I  hope  you'll  like  it  here.  Miss  Young,"  she  said 
in  a  tone  which  she  herself  might  have  described  as 
"well  modulated." 

"Oh,  I  think  it's  wonderful — what  I've  seen  of  it," 
said  Rose,  looking  around  with  sincere  enthusiasm. 

The  other  regarded  her  with  approbation.  "I'm 
glad  you  like  it.    I  did  it  all  myself." 

"Oh!"  said  Rose.  Then,  remembering  what  Mrs. 
Green  said,  she  added:  "You  must  be  very  artistic." 

The  other  expanded.  "I  was  really  meant  to  be 
a  painter,  you  know.  I  studied  for  years,  but  after 
my  husband  died — "  She  paused  and  indicated  with 
her  glance  a  water-color  painting  of  roses  in  a  bowl 
which  hung  upon  the  wall :  "That's  the  last  big  thing 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  do."  Then :  "You'll  like  your 
room,  I  think.    It's  very  quaint.   Shall  we  go  up?" 

Her  little  room  proved  quaint  indeed,  but  its 
quaintness  was  as  nothing  to  that  of  the  black- 
beamed  dining  room,  furnished  in  the  Mission  style, 
wh^'e  she  first  saw  her  fellow  boarders. 

The  boarders,  like  the  house  itself,  were  strange 
and  magnificent.  That  first  night  at  dinner  two  of 
the  women,  evidently  bound  for  some  later  splendor, 
boldly  showed  white  backs  and  bosoms. 

All  of  the  women  looked  fashionable.  The  way 
they  dared  wear  their  hair!  The  chic  assurance 
of  their  clothes!  The  resplendence  of  their  finger 
nails!  Trying  to  analyze  the  difference  which  subtly 
marked  even  the  most  unattractive  of  them.  Rose 
felt  baflled.  Especially  she  admired  the  popular 
girl,  who  sat  alone  at  a  table  with  five  young 
men  and  was  quite  equal  to  the  situation. 


Latei",  alone  in  her  little  room,  struggling  not  to 
give  way  to  forlorn  tears,  she  wrote  in  her  diary: 

There  is  a  girl  here  who  is  as  popular  as  the  hero- 
ine in  a  story.  She's  very  pretty  and  v)ears  lovely 
clothes.  It  must  he  very  pleasant  to  have  others 
admire  you  so  much. 

One  woman  smiled  at  me.  She's  very  stylish, 
hut  looks  kind. 

BREAKFAST  next  morning  was  no  less  interest- 
ing than  dinner  had  been.  Two  of  the  ladies 
brought  down  little  yapping  dogs,  which  made  Rose 
think  of  pampered  children.  She  had  never  seen 
such  dogs  before.  The  men  were  all  like  tailor's 
fashion  plates.  The  older  ones,  breakfasting  over 
their  newspapers,  were  .so  urbane,  so  crisply  dres.sed, 
so  engrossed  in  the  affairs  of  the  printed  world,  that 
Ro.se  compared  them,  and  to  their  great  favor,  with 
the  bank  pi'esident,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
other  exalted  personages  at  home.  She  didn't  know 
yet,  of  course,  that  the  most  distinguished  of  them  all 
was  a  floorwalker  in  the  ladies'  suits  section  of  a 
department  store;  that  the  most  urbane  was  "con- 
nected" with  the  soliciting  division  of  a  life  insur- 
ance office;  nor  that  all  were  devout  practitioners  of 
that  chief  est  of  metropolitan  cults:  the  one  which 
prescribes  that,  even  before  his  flesh-and-blood  family, 
a  man  must  support  a  whole  family  of  Appearances. 

The  young  men  were  of  even  more  dapper  aspect; 
fastidious  youths,  like  the  collar-adverti.sement  young 
men  of  the  magazines  and  street  cars;  their  clothing 
of  the  latest  fashion,  breast  pockets  displaying  artis- 
tic folds  of  colored  handkerchief,  in  hues  to  match 
the  shirt.  The  conversation  which  she  overheard 
among  them  was  an  amazingly  intimate  chatter  of 
the  theatres,  actresses,  and  so  on.  How  worldly-wise 
they  were;  how  nonchalant  in  their  sophistication! 
Rose,  who  felt  that  in  mere  years  she  must  outstrip 
them  far,  could  not  but  eye  them  with  wistful  wonder. 

No  one  eyed  her  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  The 
kind  woman  who  had  smiled  at  her  was  not  present. 
The  sensation  of  being  among  a  lot  of  people,  yet 
being  very  much  alone,  was  novel  to  her,  and  not 
pleasant.  She  felt  more  and  more  forlorn  until, 
finally,  .she  left  her  breakfast  unfinished  and  hurried 
upstairs  to  her  room. 

Even  unpacking  would  not  lift  her  out  of  her  dol- 
drums. At  last  she  decided  to  take  a  book  and  ad- 
venture forth  into  the  park,  a  couple  of  blocks  distant. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  the  park.  Vivid  young 
leaves  were  weaving  patterns  of  delicate  lace  against 
a  brilliant  sky.  She  sat  down  in  an  arbor  under  a 
great  rush  of  misty  gray  wistaria  and  looked  timidly 
about  her.  On  the  opposite  bench  was  a  white- 
mustached,  pink-faced  old  gentleman  with  a  red 
flower  in  his  buttonhole  and  a  white  waistcoat  in- 

(  Cnntinued  on  page  22) 


The  distinfulthed  floorwalker  looked  at  the  radiant  little  vision  and  stared  and  stared.  The  blase  bank  clerks  stared  also,  and  the  marceled  "mothers"  of  dogs;  and  they  marveled 
Nnv.  « 
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The  ONLY  Seven  Passenger  FOUR 


WHEN  you  are  thinking  of  in- 
vesting $600  or  $800  or  maybe 
$1,000  or  more  in  a  car,  isn't  it  wisest 
to  think  not  only  of  the  name  of  the 
car,  not  only  of  its  price— but  of  what 
the  car  must  do  when  you  get  it  on 
the  roads? 

Hills  there  are  and  always  will  be.  And 
POWER  you  must  have  to  climb  them. 
But  steady  changing  of  gears  spoils  much 
of  the  pleasure  of  driving.  And  all  things 
considered,  we  believe  this  new  Studebaker 
4-cylinder  car  at  $885  is  the  greatest  hill- 
climber  among  the  Fours  of  the  year — and 
we  will  gladly  —  more  than  gladly  test  it 
against  any  other  car  of  its  class. 
In  POWER  and  flexibility  this  4-cylinder 
motor  equals  most  of  the  Sixes  now  on  the 
market.    It  is  the  ONLY  7-passenger,  4- 

Four-Cylinder  Models 
Tonrlna  Car,  7-paM.    .  $885 
Road«ter,  3-pa*«.     .    .  850 
Landan-Road*ler,3  paas.  1 185 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

Canadian  Price* 
TouriogCar  7-paM.    .  $1195 
Roadster,  3-passeneer  1165 
Landaa-Roadiler,  3-pa««.1495 
F.  O.  B.  WalkerriUfl 


cylinder  car  with  a  3J^-inch  bore  x  5-inch 
stroke,  FORTY  Horse  Power  motor  that  has 
ever  been  offered  in  America  or  Europe  at 
less  than  $1,000.  Owing  to  the  high  location 
of  the  carburetor,  the  6-inch  intake  and  the 
scientific  design  of  the  gas  passages,  it  is  one 
of  the  snappiest,  most  responsive  motors  that 
you  ever  sat  back  of.  And  no  matter  where 
you're  driving,  in  the  city  traffic,  on  the  open 
road  or  up  the  long  hills  of  the  countryside, 
it  is  rarely  necessary  to  change  gears. 

But  not  only  in  POWER  has  this  new 
Studebaker  set  a  new  standard  for  Fours: 
it  is  one  of  the  GREATEST  4-cylinder 
VALUES  that  has  ever  been  offered  by  any 
maker  of  cars.  Its  price  has  been  reduced 
$100— from  $985  to  $885.  And  yet  noth- 
ing but  the  price  has  been  decreased.  In 
POWER,  size  and  quality  the  car  has  been 
GREATLY  INCREASED.  It  has  been 
INCREASED  in  wheelbase,  capacity,  size 


STUDEBAKER 

WalkervUle,  Ont.  Detroit,  Mich.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Addrest  all  Correspondence  to  Detroit 

More  than  195,000  Studebaker  cars  now  in  use 


of  motor  and  POWER,  size  of  tires,  size  of 
cooling  system  and  depth  of  upholstery  and 
a  score  of  othei  details.  Wherever  materials 
have  been  changed  BETTER  materials  have 
been  used.  The  upholstery,  for  example, 
is  the  finest,  genuine,  hand -buffed,  semi- 
glazed  leather  purchasable. 
Certainly  in  the  face  of  such  FACTS — facts 
that  can  be  proved  by  yourself  to  your  own 
satisfaction,  you  can  not  wisely  buy  any  car 
until  you  know  how  much  this  Studebaker 
offers.  Let  a  Studebaker  dealer  g^ive  you  a 
demonstration,  and  we  leave  it  to  your  judg- 
ment if  this  is  not  the  GREATEST  4-cylinder 
value  of  1916.    Write  for  catalog. 


Six-Cylinder  Models 
Touring  Car,  7-pass.  .  $1050 
Roadster,  3-pass.  .  .  1000 
Landau-Road8ler,3-pau.  1350 
Coupe,  4-pass  .  .  .  1550 
Limousine,  7-pass.  .  .  2250 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


Canadian  Prices 
Touring  Car,  7-pass   .  $1395 
Roadster,  3-passenger  1350 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  1695 
F.  O.  B.  Walkerville 
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casing  his  important-looking  stomach.  He  returned 
her  gaze,  but  in  so  apathetic  a  manner  that  she 
felt  oddly  disconcerted  and  was  impelled  to  rise 
and  walk  on. 

Passing  through  a  broad,  open  space  where  the 
grass  burned  green  in  an  immensity  of  light,  she 
followed  the  winding  walk  to  where  it  penetrated  the 
heart  of  a  remote  solitude,  all  shade  and  rhododen- 
dron. Through  the  trees  she  glimpsed  a  little  spring 
paradise,  where  banks  of  azaleas  flaunted  their  gor- 
geous magenta  bloom. 

Again  she  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  for  a  time 
gave  herself  up  to  dreamy  contemplation  of  the 
nursemaids  wheeling  perambulators,  and  gossiping. 
A  few  stray  couples  passed;  two  of  them,  caught  in 
spring's  glamour,  openly  caressed  each  other 
with  their  eyes. 

What  was  the  matter  with  her?  The  day  was 
perfect,  so  was  this  lovely  corner  of  the  park; 
yet  she  felt  a  growing  restlessness  upon  her.  Why? 

Nothing  was  happening  to  Iter— that  was  it. 
Her  whole  being  was  becoming  immersed  with 
the  feeling:  "Well,  here  I  am,  in  the  city;  why 
doesn't  something  happen?" 

After  a  while  she  opened  her  book.  Her  eyes 
fell  on  the  words:  ".  .  .  so  close  that  even  in 
the  shadow  he  could  see  her  lips  parted  and  her 
eyes  love-lighted.  A  strand  of  her  hair,  caught 
by  the  wind,  fluttered  against  his  cheek.  He 
kissed  her  .  .  ." 

IT  WAS  a  mixture  of  many  feelings  that  made 
her  suddenly  snap  shut  the  book,  blink  her 
eyes,  and  rise  to  go  back  to  the  boarding  house. 

That  night  she  found  herself  again  surrounded 
by  those  people,  so  close  and  numerous  and 
talkative,  yet  all  of  them  apparently  unconscious 
■  of  her  presence.  Where,  she  wondered,  was  the 
woman  who  had  smiled — the  one  of  whom  she 
was  beginning  to  think  as  a  cherished,  lost  f  riond? 

Later,  before  turning  out  her  light,  she  wrote 
in  her  diary: 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  process — Icnrning  that 
adventure  isn't  to  be  found  by  merely  rjoing  and 
looking  for  it. 

The  next  night  she  was  happier.  Her  lost 
friend  was  back  in  her  place  and  smiled  again. 
Rose,  trying  not  to  feel  countrified  and  self-con- 
scious, smiled  back. 

"I'm  Miss  Le  Due,"  said  the  other  somewhat 
elaborately  and  with  the  faintest  trace  of  brogue. 

In  her  relief  at  being  spoken  to.  Rose  nearly 
said:  "Oh,  thank  you!"  But,  instead,  she  man- 
aged to  give  her  own  name.  Then  Miss  Le  Due 
said:  "If  you  haven't  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  others,  please  allow  me  to  present  you." 
And  Rose,  with  heart  thumping,  allowed  her. 

Next  night  her  kindly  neighbor  spoke  to  her 
again  and,  after  dinner,  suggested  that  they  sit 
on  one  of  the  burlap-swathed  sofas  in  the 
neo-Gothic  parlor  and  chat  a  while.  Across 
the  room  the  picturesque  girl  with  the  bobbed 
hair  and  black  velvet  fillet  was  playing  popular 
songs  on  the  piano  for  a  circle  of  her  adorers, 
and  Rose  watched  the  group  while  Miss  Le  Due 
watched  her.  "Isn't  she  lovely?"  Rose  said  wist- 
fully after  a  time.    "Just  like  a  picture!" 

"Ye-es,"  agreed  Miss  Le  Due  doubtfully. 
"She's  pretty  if  you  like  that  Mrs.  Vernon 
Castle  stuff." 

"Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  stuff?"  repeated  Rose, 
mystified.    "I  don't  understand." 

"Surely  you've  heard  of  the  Castles,  my  dear?" 

"I  don't  know — I  don't  think  .so,"  Rose  replied,  feel- 
ing guilty  as  a  schoolgirl  who  hasn't  learned  her 
lesson. 

"They're  dancers,"  Miss  Le  Due  explained  kindly. 
"Mrs.  Castle  is  slim  and  tall,  and  she  dresses  in  her 
own  way.  Lots  of  girls  imitate  her  style — even  to 
the  way  she  holds  her  eyebrows.  It's  funny.  You'll 
see  'em  all  over  town  with  bobbed  hair  and  fillets. 
She's  got  the  bug"  (indicating  the  girl  at  the  piano). 

"I  like  it!"  said  Rose. 

"Well,  believe  me,  my  dear,"  replied  Miss  Le  Due, 
"that  girl  isn't  one-two-three  to  what  you'd  be  if 
you'd  dress  up  to  your  style." 

Rose  gasped.    "My  'style'?"  she  repeated  timidly. 

"Sure." 

"What  is  my  style?" 

"Demure,"  said  Miss  Le  Due.  "With  your  bright 
blue  eyes  and  your  color  and  your  cute  little  Quaker 
air.   And  your  hair's  good — your  own,  isn't  it?" 

Rose  assented,  fa.scinated. 

"You  ought  to  part  it  and  bring  it  down  over  your 
ear.s — so,"  said  the  other.  She  indicated  the  proposed 
arrangement  by  a  sweep  of  the  hand. 

"Do  you  really  think  that  would  be  an  improve- 
ment?" 

"Surest  thing  you  know,  dear.  You  got  the  hair  all 
i-ight,  so  you  ought  to  show  it.  That  little  knob  you 
wear  isn't  becoming  at  all.  You  got  a  profile,  too, 
but  it  wants  setting  ofi^."  Then,  as  Rose  gazed  at 
her  dumbly,  .she  said:  "I  hope  you  don't  mind  my 
personal  remarks?  You  see,  it's  my  business.  I'm 
forelady  at  Clement's." 


"Clement's?"  repeated  Rose,  impressed  by  Miss  Le 
Due's  manner  of  announcing  her  occupation. 

"Yes.  Premmy-air  hairdressing  salong  on  Fifth 
Avenue." 

"Oh!"  said  Rose.  "No  wonder  you  know  so  much." 

Miss  Le  Due  tried  to  take  the  tribute  modestly. 

"Well,"  she  admitted,  "I  have  to  know  some- 
thing to  hold  my  job.  We  have  all  the  swell  trade — 
Astors  and  Vanderbilts  and  Goulds — till  you  can't 
count  'em." 

"Yet  you  think  I  have  style — honestly?" 

"Posiiit'cly." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Rose.  "I  wish  /  could  think  so 
too!" 

"Listen  to  me  and  you'll  see,"  assured  the  kindly 


"You  are  the  little  Young  girl,  then?" 
"Yes."    For  a  moment  they  stood  staring  at  each  other 

Miss  Le  Due.  "It's  simplicity  stufi'  for  yours.  That 
girl  over  there  only  fakes  it,  but  you've  got  the  goods." 

"Simplicity  in  clothes,  do  you  mean?" 

"Ill  everything." 

"My  clothes  are  simple,"  Rose  ventured. 

"Yes,  dear — simple,  but  not  the  right  way,  if  you 
don't  mind  my  saying  so.  You  want , simplicity  along 
with  class  to  get  the  effect  I'm  after  for  you.  Clothes 
are  the  whole  game,  you  know,  if  you  got  any  kind 
of  personality  to  hang  'em  on.  And  you  got  that  all 
right  enough." 

"I  suppose — the  kind  you  mean — they're  dreadfully 
expensive?" 

"You  can  get  the  kind  I  mean  for  a  song.  It's  the 
lines  and  colors  that  count.  But  you  got  to  know 
where  to  shop  in  New  York." 

"I  have  to  do  some  shopping.  I  wonder — "  began 
Rose  tentatively. 

"Of  course  I  will,"  promised  Miss  Le  Due  amiably. 
"I'll  be  glad  to  take  you  round  any  time  between 
twelve  and  two." 

THUS  it  came  about  that  Ro.se  pas.sed  under  the 
transfiguring  wand  of  the  gifted  Miss  Le  Due — 
Miss  Le  Due  who,  born  to  the  name  of  McGraw  in 
a  workman's  cottage  outside  of  Cincinnati,  had  by 
virtue  of  ambition  and  a  kindly  nature,  coupled  with 
the  visioniiig  eye  of  the  artist,  improved  her  posi- 
tion in  life  no  less  than  her  name  and  made  for  her- 
self a  real  place  in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  metropolis. 

It  is  indeed  .something  to  have  the  advice  of  a 
Miss  Le  Due.    Rose  appreciated  that  the  more  as 


she  discerned  the  very  basic  principles  from  which 
her  mentor  started  the  campaign  of  renaissance — 
corsets,  to  be  specific. 

"Well,  if  you  haven't  a  pretty  little  figure!"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Le  Due  as  she  supervised  a  fitting. 
And  she  added:  "Everything  begins  with  corsets, 
you  know,  dear." 

So  everything,  in  this  case,  began  with  corsets; 
and,  after  a  round  of  busy  sessions  at  shops — dress- 
makers', hairdressers',  and  milliners' — ended  with 
that  eventful  evening  that  Rose,  wearing  for  the  first 
time  one  of  her  new  frocks,  walked  into  the  dining 
room.    Ended?   No.   I  should  have  said  began  anew. 

The  distinguished  floorwalker,  who  had  never 
noticed  her  .save  as  a  convenient  salt  passer,  was 
the  first  to  see.  He  looked  at  the  radiant  little 
vision  which  slipped  into  the  seat  opposite  him, 
,  and  stared  and  stared.  The  blase  bank  clerks 
stared  also,  and  the  marceled  "mothers"  of  dogs. 
They  stared  not  so  much  at  the  dress,  because 
they  did  not  realize  the  potency  in  that  artful 
accessory.  What  they  stared  at  was  her  profile, 
like  a  cameo,  now;  her  eyes,  like  stars  ashine; 
her  fair  hair  softly  smooth;  her  cheeks  aglow 
with  the  color  of  youth  and  spring  and  a  shy 
consciousness.  And,  staring,  they  marveled  that 
they  had  never  before  noticed  that  this  little 
thing  was  really  pretty — very  pretty. 

Ro.se  felt  the  change;  felt  engulfed  in  a  be- 
wildering wave  of  admiration.  Rosier  and  rosier 
she  became;  prettier  and  prettier.  Dinner  over, 
she  flew  upstairs  and  to  her  mirror.  She  was 
not  vain,  but  she  was  thirty.  And  at  that  age, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  felt  that  she 
was  young  and  that  she  was  pretty. 

'T'INGLING  with  the  exhilaration,  she  went  to 

the  clo.set  and  took  down  her  other  new  dress. 
Her  eyes  and  fingers  caressed  the  soft  gray  folds 
of  skirt  and  jacket.  Smiling  and  humming  a 
gay  little  tune,  she  slipped  out  of  the  be.sprigged 
frock  to  try  on  the  outdoor  costume.  Then  from 
its  box  on  the  shelf  she  took  the  darling  little 
rose-wreathed  hat  and  placed  it  on  her  head  that 
she  might  admire  the  ensemble. 

It  had  not  been  in  her  mind  to  go  out.  She 
had  no  place  to  go.  But,  as  she  beheld  herself 
becomingly  gov/ned  for  outdoors,  she  decided  she 
must  take  a  walk.  " 

Miss  Le  Due  was  not  at  home  that  evening  to 
go  with  her,  but  Rose  wasn't  at  all  afraid.  The 
streets  were  lighted  and,  in  the  early  spring  eve- 
ning, many  people  were  out.  She  strolled  the 
long  block  across  to  Broadway.  Then,  purpose- 
lessly, she  walked  a  block  or  so  down  and  thus 
came  presently  to  where  the  brilliant  lights  of 
the  Gem  Theatre  blazed  across  her  pathway. 

She  started  to  walk  by,  but  slowed  her  step  in 
the  center  of  the  glitter,  paused  at  the  outer 
edge  of  radiance,  hesitated  a  second,  turned  im- 
pulsively, and,  before  she  knew  it,  entered. 

The  Gem  had  a  large,  ornate,  brilliantly  illu- 
minated lobby  and  a  regular  box-office  window. 
The  ticket  taker  was  uniformed;  the  rail  she 
passed  was  of  gleaming  brass. 

Inside,  for  the  first  minute,  the  theatre  seemed 
very  dark.    She  received  an  impressioh  of  a 
cavernous  place  filled  with  invisible  people.  Then 
she  saw  the  palpitant  scene  on  the  screen:  a 
dark,  romantic-looking  tnan  clasping  a  lovely, 
fair-haired  girl  in  his  arms.     The  luxuriant 
foliage,  just  behind  them,  swayed  in  a  breeze  you 
could  almost  feel;  the  orchestra,  just  before  them, 
crooned  a  melody  that  touched  your  heart. 
All  this  at  a  glance.    Then  a  sheet  of  glaring  white 
cruelly  wiped  the  lovers  out  of  existence,  the  orches- 
tra swung  into  a  livelier  air,  and  the  lights  came  on. 
Timidly  Rose  found  her  way  to  an  empty  seat  near 
the  front. 

The  theatre  was  many  times  larger  than  the  Pleas- 
anton  Opera  House.  Everything  looked  new  and  rich. 
The  walls  were  of  a  resplendent  crimson,  and  the 
two  tiers  of  boxes  shone  with  gold.  She  settled  back 
comfortably  in  her  seat,  and  a  moment  later  the 
lights  blinked  off,  the  violins  began  singing  of  love 
again,  and  she  was  watching,  palpitant,  the  capri- 
cious actions  of  a  pai'ticularly  capricious  heroine  as 
"interpreted"  for  the  movies  by  an  actress  who  had 
starred  in  legitimate  drama. 

Behind  her  she  heard  people  talking.  "She's  not 
near  as  pretty,  close  to,  like  this,  as  she  is  on  the 
regular  stage,  is  she?"  Rose,  caught  up  in  illusion, 
did  not  wish  to  be  reminded  that  this  girl  was  an 
actress;  she  liked  to  think  of  her  as  just  a  lovely, 
daring,  captivating  thing  who  was  doing  all  the 
lovely,  daring,  captivating  things  she  herself  would 
have  liked  to  do  had  she  been  such  a  girl. 

"Some  figure!"  she  heard  a  bald-headed  man  who 
was  seated  next  her  say  to  his  companion. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other.   "Some  hair  too." 

It  was  a  pretty  story,  ending  with  a  wedding,  as 
pretty  stories  will:  just  such  a  wedding  as  you  read 
about — a  fluttering  garden  of  bridesmaids  and  a 
radiant,  shimmering  bride  wafting  down  the  aisle  on 
the  arm  of  her  tall,  handsome  young  husband.  At 
the  church  door  she  throws  back  farewell  kisses. 
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Tenderly  he  helps  her  into  a  waiting 
motor.    Then  they  are  gone — together! 

Rose  caught  her  breath,  and,  gazing 
up  to  where  Pictured  Romance  hung, 
was  next  transported  to  some  tropical 
place  where  they  have  palms  and  oil 
fields.  A  handsome  young  engineer  .  .  . 
a  dark-skinned  native  belle  ...  a  plot 
thrilling  vicissitudes  ...  a  rescue  .  .  . 
a  narrow  escape  ...  a  love  scene ! 

Always,  always,  be  she  blond  or  bru- 
nette, rich  or  poor  or  just  medium — al- 
ways the  heroine  is  a  marvel  of  beauty, 
wit,  and  conquering  charm.  Always, 
always,  whatever  his  habitat,  station  in 
life,  or  way  of  wearing  his  hair — al- 
ways the  hero  is  handsome  and  chival- 
rous. And  always,  in  the  Pictured  Land 
where  every  apartment  house  looks  like 
a  Venetian  palace,  where  utilities  are 
rococo,  where  the  fern  flourishes  and 
the  motor  is  as  common  as  a  collar  but- 
ton— always  there  is  love. 

She  felt  a  stranger  to  herself,  a  re- 
turned traveler  from  foreign  scenes,  as, 
finally,  she  rose  to  leave.  On  her  way 
out  her  eyes  chanced  to  meet,  as  eyes 
will,  another  pair  of  eyes.  For  some 
reason  she  looked  swiftly  away;  and 
then,  for  some  reason,  looked  stealthily 
back  and  caught  those  other  eyes  glanc- 
ing back  again  at  her. 

THAT  was  all,  excepting  that  she 
blushed  and  hurried  home,  and  that 
the  first  thing  she  did  when  she  reached 
her  room  was  to  look  at  herself  in 
the  mirror. 

Then  she  got  out  her  diary,  brooded 
over  it  a  while,  and  wrote: 

/(  can  happen  that  ivhen  you  look  at 
a  person  for  the  first  time,  and  he  looks 
at  you.  you  know  you'd  like  him  and 
that  he'd  like  you.  And  you  knoxv  he 
knows  it  too.  I've  read  of  it.  To-night 
I  glanced  at  a  man  like  that,  and  he 
fjlanced  at  me.  Then  we  both  looked 
away,  and  then  we  looked  back.  It  was 
8<mehou'  wonderful — or  else  I'm  getting 
silly,  what  v;ith  my  new  clothes  and  all. 

But  if  it  was  wonderful,  as  I  believe, 
you  could  never  express  it  in  the  movies, 
because  it's  something  strange  that  hap- 
pens in  your  head  and  in  your  heart; 
and  I  don't  think  everybody  understands 
that  things  like  that  can  happen  just 
with  eyes. 

Next  evening  after  dinner  she  went 
again  to  the  Gem  Theatre  without  tell- 
ing herself  why. 

Again  it  was  dark  within.  She  stood 
at  the  back  watching  the  pictures  until 
her  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dim 
light.  Then  she  started  down  an  aisle. 
The  theatre  was  crowded.  A  girl  usher 
took  her  in  charge  and,  after  looking 
about  for  a  vacant  place,  discovered 
one  several  seats  from  the  aisle.  Rose 
edged  her  way  in.  Then  she  sat  down. 
But  instantly  she  arose  again.  Horror 
swept  over  her. 

She  had  sat  on  a  man's  hat! 

Now  it  is  not  pleasant  to  sit  on  a 
man's  hat  unexpectedly,  and  how,  save 
unexpectedly,  could  such  a  thing  occur? 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  man  should 
not  have  put  his  hat  where  you  might 
come  and  sit  upon  it,  in  the  dark, 
lighten  materially  the  burden  of  em- 
barra.ssment.  From  the  mere  physical 
point  of  view,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  bodily  comfort,  a  bulgy  lump  of  hat 
beneath  one  is  not  pleasant,  and  from 
the  spiritual  point  of  view  it  is  less 
pleasant  still.  One  who  sits  upon  a 
fellow  being's  hat  is  likely  to  crush, 
not  only  the  hat,  but  all  concerned,  in- 
cluding himself  and  the  owner  of  the 
hat.  And  there  is  always  the  question 
of  how  the  hat  will  look  after  having 
been  thus  treated,  and  of  how  the  owner 
of  the  hat  will  look,  and  of  what  he  will 
say  about, the  matter.  Of  course  some 
hats  are  worse  to  sit  upon  than  others. 
Silk  hats  are  the  worst  of  all ;  next 
derbies;  while  soft  hats  may  possibly 
emerge  unscathed  from  being  sat  upon. 

HER  neighbor  reached  out  his  hand 
for  the  hat. 
"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry!"  she  said,  looking 
at  the  battered  form  as  .she  gave  it 
to  him. 

.  "It's  all  right,"  he  answered,  pushing 
It  back  into  shape.  "I  shouldn't  have 
left  it  there." 

.  "Is  it  spoiled?"  she  asked,  fearfully, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"Not  a  bit.  It's  a  .soft  hat  of  rare 
f>ld  vintage— an  heirloom.  It  bears  a 
charmed  life.  Nothing  can  hurt  it.  It 
has  been  through  flood  and  firt;.  It  has 
'>een  lost  off  a  boat  and  run  over  by  an 
automobile.  It  is  a  wild,  reckless  kind 
^  hat,  I'm  afraid.  It  loves  experiences. 
And  now  it  ha»,  had  another.  It  has 
f'Cen  sat  upon  by  a — by  a  young  lady. 


Worse  things  than  that  can  happen  to 
a  hat — and  my  hat  knows  that." 

Rose  listened  to  this  curious  dis- 
course as  a  child  listens  to  a  fairy 
tale,  gazing  the  while  in  fascination 
at  the  venturesome  headgear  resting  in 
its  owner's  hands.  Not  until  he  ceased 
to  speak  did  her  eyes  lift  to  his  face. 
As  they  met  those  of  the  young  man 
they  widened  with  amazement. 

"Why,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  half  whis- 
per, "it's — it's  your  hat!"  Then  she 
blushed  furiously  and  looked  away. 

If  the  young  man  understood  that 
she  meant  that  she  had  seen  him  there 
the  night  before  and  that  she  blushed 
because  of  her  impulsive  reference  to 
the  fact,  he  pretended  not  to  notice. 

"It's  mine  in  a  way,"  he  answered 
literally.  "I've  had  it  a  long  time.  But 
I  didn't  buy  it.  I  didn't  come  by  it  hon- 
estly. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  got  it  at  a 
football  game.  We  were  all  throwing 
our  hats  in  the  air.  I  lost  mine  and 
some  other  fellow  lost  this.  It  was  a 
little  tight  at  first,  but  we've  gotten 
adjusted  to  each  other  as  time  has 
gone  by." 

His  smile  was  contagious. 

"I  like  old  hats,"  said  Rose,  smiling 
back. 

The  young  man  glanced  up  swiftly  at 
the  confection  which  adorned  her  head. 

"I  shouldn't  have  thought  so,"  he  com- 
mented with  humorous  solemnity. 

Rose  was  pleased  both  by  the  com- 
pliment and  by  the  way  in  which  he 
uttered  it.  He  knew  how  to  say  the 
thing  without  making  it  sound  too  per- 
sonal. Still  she  knew  she  should  not  sit 
there  talking  with  a  strange  young  man. 
It  wasn't  proper.  With  a  half-apolo- 
getic smile  in  his  direction,  she  turned 
her  face  away  and  up  toward  the  screen. 

THE  picture  was  a  thriller.  A  young 
girl,  in  order  to  save  her  lover,  per- 
formed the  most  amazing  acrobatic 
feats:  leaping  aboard  a  flying  freight 
train,  running  along  on  top  and  telling 
the  engineer  to  stop,  then  jumping  off 
into  a  river  from  which  she  was  fished 
out  all  wet  and  dripping,  but  success- 
ful, to  be  taken  in  her  lover's  arms. 

What  an  adventurous  life  some  peo- 
ple seemed  to  lead!  Rose  envied  the 
girl,  not  for  her  definite  accomplish- 
ments, but  because  things  happened  to 
her.  And  yet,  looking  at  the  picture, 
she  was  not  deeply  interested  in  it.  She 
wished  to  do  the  thing  she  must  not 
do — to  turn  and  talk  with  the  young 
man :  to  take  advantage  of  this  small 
adventure  of  her  own  rather  than  to  be 
a  mere  spectator  of  the  adventures  of 
these  dashing  people  of  the  films.  Some- 
how the  presence  of  the  man  beside  her 
took  the  zest  out  of  the  pictures.  Why 
was  that?  And  why,  since  it  was  so, 
was  she  yet  glad  that  he  was  there? 
And  why,  though  glad  that  he  was 
there,  did  she  think  of  moving  to  an- 
other seat?  No;  that  wouldn't  do.  It 
would  look  pointed;  and  besides  she 
didn't  really  want  to  do  it.  If  she 
moved  at  all,  she  must  go  home.  And, 
though  the  successive  pictures  did  not 
interest  her,  she  was  averse  to  leaving. 

At  last  the  words  "Good  Night"  were 
flashed  upon  the  screen  and  the  audi- 
ence arose.  Should  she  speak  to  the 
young  man  again?  Would  it  seem 
improper  merely  to  turn  and  nod  fare- 
well? Better  not,  perhaps.  She  moved 
into  the  crowded  aisle  and  toward  the 
exit.  Where  was  he?  Had  he  gone  out 
the  other  way?  Or  was  he  in  the  crowd 
behind  her  somewhere? 

Not  until  she  reached  the  lobby  did 
she  cease  to  wonder  where  he  was,  but 
there  the  thought  of  him  was  driven 
of  a  sudden  from  her  mind  by  the 
sound  of  rain  clattering  savagely  upon 
the  pavement  and  the  sight  of  people 
under  wet  umbrellas. 

The  night  had  been  fine  when  she 
came  out.  She  had  not  even  thought 
of  taking  an  umbrella.  Nor  would  she 
have  worn  her  cherished  finery  had  she 
anticipated  this.  Inside  the  door  she 
paused  and  stood  gazing  desperately  at 
the  streaming  pavements.  What  should 
she  do?  Perhaps  the  rain  would  stop 
in  a  little  while.  She  would  wait  and 
see.  And  if  it  didn't  stop  perhaps  an 
empty  taxicab  would  come  along.  She 
had  not  ridden  in  a  taxicab  since  she 
drove  up  from  the  station  on  the  day 
of  her  arrival.  Such  vehicles  were  not 
included  in  her  scheme  of  life  even  now, 
but  it  would  be  economy  to  take  one 
rather  than  to  spoil  her  costume. 

Then  all  at  once  her  heart  surged 
happily  as  .she  heard  a  voice  behind  her. 

"This  is  a  nice  fix,  isn't  it!"  said  the 
young  man.     "You  haven't  any  um- 
brella either.    I'll  go  and  get  you  one." 
"Oh,  thanks!    But  where?" 
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Old  Seven  *^^Baffler°^ 

The  Hooker 
gets  the  Hook! 
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YES  Jl«'    POINT  1 
tS  -  'CKOWOCO 
W  iTH 


Every  day 
when  the 
^opd  sun 
shines 

he  streams  his  brightness 
through  the  windows  of 
the  Sterling  Kitchens — all 
day  long! 

"Cleanliness  first!"  he 
says,  as  he  looks  in  every 
corner.  And  his  cheery 
presence  shows  sparkling 
machinery  producing 
Sterling  Gum,  neat  em- 
ployes in  caps  and  aprons 
and  wearing  snow-white 
gloves. 

Can  you  wonder  then 
that  Sterling  Gum  looks 
so  clean  and  sweet? 

Can  you  doubt  that  the 
7th  Point  is  well  worth 
the  search? 

Read  Points  I  to  6 — 
and  then  make  up  your 
mind  that  you  will  find 
Point  7. 

Point  1 — Crowded  with  flavor 

Point  2— Velvety  body— NO  GRIT 

Point  3  — Crumble-proof 

Point  4 — Sterling  purity 

Point  5 — From  a  daylight  factory 

Point  6 — Untouched  by  hands 

Gum  5^ 

TheT^  point  ^um 

PEPPERMINT- IN  RED  WRAPPER 
CINNAMON  -  IN  BLUE  WRAPPER 


The  STERLING  GUM  CO.,  Inc. 
Long  Island  Cify,  Greater  N'eiu  York 
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The  simple  method  oj 
reneuoing  the  align- 
ment of  the  Royal 
after  years  of  use. 


Look  at  the  picture— 

It  shows  why  you  won't  have 
to  "trade -out"  your  Royal 

LOST  alignment  is  the  greatest  evil  in 
typewriter  service. 

A  typewriter  first  shows  that  it  is  wearing 
out  by  losing  alignment.  A  clean,  straight 
line  of  writing  is  impossible.  The  machine 
is  ready  to  "trade-out." 

The  Royal  ends  this  greatest  evil  in  type- 
writer service. 

Look  at  the  picture.  See  how  one  bearing  in  the 
Royal  takes  the  place  of  many.  See  how  simple  and 
strong  are  these  vital  wearing  parts  in  the  Royal. 

These  three  steel  rods,  the  pivot-bar  bearing — the 
curved  rod  taking  the  play  of  the  type  bars — the 
front  hnk  bearing  and  the  key  lever  bearing,  carry 
all  the  strain,  the  pounding,  the  vibration  and  wear 
of  writing. 

But  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  as  they  are  in  the 
Royal  they  are  part  of  the  reason  for  its  years  and 
years  of  life. 

And  even  when  they  do  become  worn — as  any  bear- 
ing must — they  may  be  replaced  in  five  minutes  by 
anybody  with  ordinary  mechanical  knowledge. 

The  key  levers  and  type  bars  and  type  faces  of  the 
Royal  should  never  wear  out.  After  years  of  use,  if 
new  bearings  are  needed,  the  picture  shows  the  utter 
simplicity  of  providing  them  and  making  the  Royal 
new  again. 

Could  anything  be  simpler?  Is  it  any  surprise  to  you 
that  we  say  tliat  the  Royal  ends  the  great  evils  of  the 
typewriter  business — excessive  repairs  and  ^'trading- 
out,  ' '  as  well  as  the  evil  of  lost  alignment  ? 

The  picture  above  shows  part  of  the  reasons  for  the  perfect  press 
work  of  the  Royal ;  it  shows  why  your  operator  will  do  more  work 
and  better,  work  with  less  effort  on  it — but  you  should  know  more 
than  that.  You  should  know  how  the  Roya!  can  and  does  save 
money  for  its  owners. 

Get  the  facts.  Telephone  or  write  to  any  Royal  branch  or  ay^ency 
today  for  a  demonstration.  Ask  our  representative  to  show  you 
how  the  bearings  are  replaced,  just  as  the  picture  shows. 

Write  for  "Facts  About  the  'Trade-Out'  "—a  little  book 
which  doesn't  mince  words  in  telling  the  story  of  the  typewriter. 
Every  typewriter  owner  or  user  should  have  it.  We  want  to 
place  a  copy  in  your  hands.    A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you  free. 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

801  Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 
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Compare  the  Work'^ 
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"I'll  run  around  to  my  place.  It 
isn't  far." 

"But  you'll  get  all  wet.  It's  too 
much — really." 

"I  don't  mind  getting  wet,"  he  said. 
"That's  where  my  old  hat  comes  in. 
Yours  is  highly  decorative,  but  mine  is 
best  for  all-round  service." 

"I  was  thinking  of  a  taxi,"  she  said. 
"That's  all  right  if  you're  very  rich," 
he  told  her,  "but  if  you  want  the  um- 
brella I'd  really  like  to  get  it  for  you." 
He  gave  convincing  emphasis  to  the 
word  "like." 

"I  ought  not  to  let  you,"  she  hesitated. 
"Just  stand  here  by  the  door,"  he 
said.    "I  won't  be  long."    And  with 
that  he  was  gone. 

HE  was  back  in  a  few  minutes,  not 
only  with  the  promised  umbrella, 
but  with  a  mackintosh.  "Here,"  he 
offered,  holding  the  garment  for  her, 
"just  slip  into  this,  if  you  don't  mind." 

Rose  obeyed.  The  bottom  of  the  coat 
barely  cleared  the  ground,  and  her 
hands  were  lost  in  the  sleeves. 

"Very  becoming,"  he  approved.  "I'll 
just  turn  back  those  sleeves  for  you." 
And  so  quickly  did  he  do  so  that  Rose 
felt  almost  dazed. 

"Now,"  he  said,  opening  the  um- 
brella, "I'll  just  walk  along,  if  you 
don't  mind,  to  hold  this  for  you." 

"I'm  making  you  much  trouble,"  she 
protested  feebly.  "I  could  send  the 
things  back  to  you." 

"I  wouldn't  feel  safe  about  them," 
he  smiled.  "It  is  not  wise  to  trust 
strangers  in  New  York,  you  know.  I 
might  never  see  my  mackintosh  again, 
and  with  umbrellas  it's  even  worse. 
Lots  of  people  who  wouldn't  steal  a 
mackintosh  wouldn't  stop  at  an  um- 
brella.   Bishops  will  steal  umbrellas." 

Rose  laughed  outright.  The  young 
man  held  the  umbrella  over  her  and 
they  set  out.  "You're  giving  me  all  of 
it,"  she  objected  when  they  had  gone 
a  few  steps  in  the  rain. 

"Isn't  it  mine  to  do  what  I  like  with?" 
His  argument 
«r  -1  c  final. 
"Silly!"  Rose 
wanted  to  say 
to  him,  but  she 
restrained  the 
bubbling  im- 
pulse and  re- 
marked  in  a 
prim,  conversa- 
tional tone: 
"You're  very 
fond  of  the 
movies,  aren't 
you?" 

"Oh, yes;  they 
fill  in  lonely  eve- 
nings." 

"Did  you  see 
'The  Morals  of 
Marcus'?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes.  I  think 
I  liked  the  pictures  rather  better  than 
the  book,  too." 

"Oh,  I  loved  the  book." 
"I  liked  it.    It  sold  very  well  too.  I 
wonder  if  an  author  makes  more  out  of 
the  book  itself  when  it  sells  like  that, 
or  out  of  the  picture  rights." 

"Of  course,"  Rose  said,  "books  by  men 
like  Locke,  while  they  sell  very  well, 
don't  run  into  the  enormous  editions 
that  some  other  authors  reach.  The 
truck  is  what  really  sells  best." 

The  young  man  turned  and  regarded 
her  curiously.  "I  know  it,"  he  said  in 
an  astonished  tone;  "but  how  did  you 
know  it?" 

"It's  my  work,"  she  explained. 
"Writing?" 

"Nothing  so  exciting  as  that.  Just 
selling  books." 

"Why,  that's  funny!"  he  exclaimed 
involuntarily. 
"To  sell  books?" 

"No;  I  mean  it's  funny  because  / 
work  in  a  bookstore." 

"Oh,  that  is  a  strange  coincidence, 
isn't  it!" 

"Yes,"  he  agreed.  "But — if  you  don't 
mind  my  saying  so — I  can't  get  used 
to  the  idea  of  your  selling  books  too. 
You  look  like  the  last  person  one  would 
imagine  at  such  prosaic  work." 

That  pleased  Rose.  She  was  glad  he 
had  seen  her  as  the  butterfly  and  not 
in  her  grubworm  state. 

He  was  silent  for  a  time.  She  was 
conscious  of  his  looking  at  her  curi- 
ously as  they  walked  along.  At  last 
he  spoke :  "You  don't  live  in  New  York 
all  the  time,  do  you?  Or  if  you  do,  you 
haven't  always,  have  you?" 

"No;  I'm  just  here  for  a  time." 
"I've  been  watching  you  all  evening," 
he  continued. 


''HELD  TO  ANSWER," 
perhaps  the  most  powerful 
serial  thatCoUier's  has  yet  of- 
fered its  readers,  will  begin 
in  the  next  issue  but  one.  It  is 
a  story  of  modern  American 
life  that  Peter  Clark  Mac- 
farlane,  already  well  known 
to  readers  of  Collier's,  may 
well  be  proud  tohave  written 
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In  the  brief  pause  which  followed 
Rose's  heart  gave  a  frightened  leap.  ' 

"You  look' so  much  like  a  girl  I  used 
to  know  years  ago  back  home." 

"Oh,  do  I?"  she  answered,  vaguely 
disappointed.  \ 

"Yes.  You  know  how  you  remember  ( 
people  connected  with  the  important  j 
events  of  your  youth?  This  girl  was  j 
in  high  school  with  me.  There  was  a  j 
festival,  or  something,  and  she  played,  j 
Martha  Washington  while  I  played  > 
George."    Rose  stopped  suddenly. 

"It  was  in  Pleasanton!"  she  gasped. 
"You  are  Randolph  Smith!" 

"And  you  arc  the  little  Young  girl, 
then?" 

"Yes,  I'm  Rose." 

For  a  moment  they  stood  there  under 
the  umbrella,  staring  at  each  other. 
"Isn't  it  strange?"  Rose  said. 
"It's  wonderful !" 

They  walked  on  again,  and  coming 
presently  to  her  door  paused  there 
again  to  exclaim  over  the  marvel.  Then 
Rose  slipped  out  of  the  mackintosh, 
and  he  took  it  and  started  down  the 
steps,  but  came  running  back  again  be- 
fore the  door  had  closed  behind  her. 

"I  forgot  the  most  important  thing 
of  all!"  he  cried.  "When  am  I  to  see 
you  again?" 

"When  do  you  want  to?" 

"To-morrow!  May  I  call  for  you  in 
the  evening?" 

"Yes." 

They  said  good  night  again  and  Rose 
went  in.  Before  going  to  bed  Rose  wrote 
in  her  diary: 

The  man  I  noticed  at  the  movies  wof 
Randolph  Smith.     He  tvas  the  hand- 
r.omest  boy  I  ever  knew  and  lie  ha^ 
(jrown  distinguished  looking.     He  re- 
membered nic  too.    I  recall  a  story  I 
read  long  ago  in  which  a  man  visit 
ing  in  Paris  came  across  a  girl  he  ha 
known  years  before  in  America  sittin:, 
right  next  to  him  in  the  Odeon  Theatre 
I  thought  then  that  it  seemed  too  much 
of  a  coincidence  to  be  true.    He  mar- 
ried her.    I  am  glad  it  rained  to-night 
Next  evening 
after  dinner  h( 
called   for  her 
They   went  to 
gether    to  th« 
Gem   where,  r 
seemed  to  Rose 
the  pictures 
never    were  s( 
wonderful  be 
fore.  And  later 
on    the  way 
home,  they  wen 
into  a  d  r  u { 
store,  sat  upoi 
tall  stools,  an( 
sipped  at  frozei 
sweets.    And  bj 
the    time  the: 
reached  he 
door  again  the; 
knew   a  mos 
amazing  lo 
about  the  interval  which  had  elapsec 
between  the  high-school  days  and  now 
That  night  Rose  wrote  in  her  diary 

It  is  an  amazing  thing,  when  yoi 
have  gone  through  life  without  beini 
noticed  much,  to  have  a  handsome  ma) 
treating  you  as  though  you  were  yourtt 
and  pretty.  I  tvonder  if  he  really  think- 
I  am.  I  wonder  if  people  would  hav< 
noticed  me  before  if  I'd  had  prett\ 
things  to  wear.  I  wonder  if  he  wouli 
have  noticed  me  in  the  days  before  . 
got  them.  He  says  so,  and  I  want  U 
think  so,  but  I  don't.  Everyone  know, 
that  clothes  can  make  a  difference,  bu 
how  many  people  know  how  inuch 
They  give  you  your  chance. 

A  week  later  she  wrote: 

It  is  curious  what  confidence  it  give 
you  to  know  that  some  one  thinks  yoi 
bea^itiful.  And  hoiv  much  better  yoi 
can  talk  if  you  knoiv  that  some  on^ 
thinks  that  you  talk  well!  I  wonder  i 
I  haven't  changed  inside  as  well  as  out 
side.  I  feel  like  a  strange  person  some 
times — some  one  related  to  the  persot 
he  thinks  I  am. 

And  again  in  two  weeks  more: 

Is  it  better  never  to  have  been  happi 
or  to  have  known  happiness  for  a  littl 
while — and  to  have  lost  it?  Even  ^ 
taste  of  it  is  best,  I  think.  It  is  won, 
derful  to  feel  your  spirit  lifting  highe; 
and  higher,  to  exult  in  the  sensation  o\ 
being  alive,  even  if  you  realize  that  yOi 
must  come  doivn  again. 

I  remember  that  on  the  morning  o 
the  day  I  played  Martha  Washington 
I  found  a  mouse  in  my  closet.  Fathe 
ivas  not  in  the  house.  I  shut  the  doo 
quickly  and  dressed  and  went  to  schoc 


>  and  played  Martha  and  had  the  most 
wonderful  time  of  my  girlhood.  I  al- 
most forgot  the  niouse.  But  when  I 
^ame  home  I  remembered  it  again. 
,i  tvas  nert'ous.  I  didn't  know  tvhat  to 
.do.  I  put  the  cat  in  the  room,  opened 
the  closet  door,  and  ran.  The  cat  got 
the  mouse.  But  there  isn't  any  cat  to 
hill  the  metaphorical  mice  ivhich  are  the 
sad,  dull  things  in  life.  I've  been  doing 
my  accounts.  To  finish  the  week  here 
and  pay  my  expenses  home  will  leave 
me  barely  ten  dollars.  I'll  have  to  go 
on  Saturday.  I  unsh  he  would  come  out 
and  visit,  but  I  don't  believe  he  will.  The 
city  is  so  much  more  attractive.  Prob- 
ably he  likes  me  just  because  I  am  a  girl 
from  home  and  for  old  time's  sake. 

THE  night  after  Rose  had  discovered 
that  she  must  go  home  she  did  her 
hair  three  times,  pinned  on  a  rose 
bought  of  a  street  vender  near  the  sub- 
way entrance,  and  blinked  back  some 
troublesome  tears  before  going  down- 
stairs, when  the  maid  announced  "the 
young  gentleman" — for  Randolph  Smith, 
having  been  originally  merely  "a  young 
gentleman"  in  the  announcing  formula, 
had  now  been  promoted  by  the  maid  to 
the  more  exclusive  rank  indicated  by 
"the." 

Rose  managed  to  look  almost  gay  as 
she  met  him  in  the  nouveau-Gothic  par- 
lor; but  as  they  strolled  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Broadway  she  fell  silent — not 
for  the  lack  of  something  to  say,  but 
for  the  lack  of  a  way  to  say  it. 

"How  would  you  like  to  go  and  walk 
on  Riverside  Drive?"  he  suggested. 

It  was  the  very  thing  she  wished  to 
do.  The  air  was  soft  and  fragrant. 
On  the  drive  the  street  lamps  spun  a 
frosty  fairy  web  of  silver  over  the 
green  of  the  thick  leaves  above.  Below 
the  river  lay  mysterious  and  beautiful, 
its  dark  surface  cut  here  and  there  by 
shimmering  paths  of  light. 

Rose  stopped  presently  and  leaned 
upon  the  stone  parapet.  "Oh,  I  love  it!" 
she  exclaimed  in  a  hushed  voice. 

"Wait  until  next  week  and  see  it  with 
the  fleet  lined  out.  It  will  be  gorgeous 
with  the  battleships  all  illuminated." 

Rose  did  not  answer. 

"I'll  see  if  I  can  get  off  some  after- 
noon and  we'll  go  aboard  one  of  the  big 
Alps  while  they're  here,  if  you'd  like?" 

She  had  to  catch  something  in  her 
throat  and  choke  it  down  before  she 
could  reply. 

"I'd  love  it.  But — I  can't.    I  have  to 
go  home  on  Saturday." 

For  a  moment  he  looked  at  her  in 
silence.    Then :  ^ 

"Oh,  but  you  mustn't  go!"  he  cried. 

"I  must." 

"But  not  to  stay?" 

"I  have  to." 

"You  do.?"  His  voice  sounded  strained. 

"Yes.  I  told  you  I  was  only  here  for 
a  visit.  You  knew  that,  Randolph.  You 
knew  I  had  to  go  some  time." 

"Yes,  you  told  me.  But  somehow  I 
didn't  seem  to  know  it.  I  suppose  be- 
cause I  didn't  want  to.  Can't  you  stay 
just  a  little  longer?  Can't  you  give 
me  a — a  reprieve?"  Then,  as  though 
afraid  that  what  he  said  had  sounded 
overserious,  he  added:  "Who'll  take  me 
to  the  movies,  and  to  get  sundaes  after- 
ward, and  to  walk  by  the  river,  and  all 
that?    What's  going  to  become  of  me?" 

Under  his  attempt  at  lightness  there 
was  consternation.  Humble  though  she 
was,  Rose  knew  it.  And  tender-hearted 
though  she  was,  she  felt  a  wave  of  hap- 
piness sweep  over  her  at  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  far  from  happy. 
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"It  isn't  that  I  want  to  go,"  she  said 
in  simple  honesty.  "My  money's  gone. 
I  have  to  go  back  to  the  store  and  to 
work." 

Suddenly  she  felt  his  fingers  gripping 
her  wrist. 

"I  won't  let  you  go!"  he  cried  vehe- 
mently. Then,  while  an  immense,  quick 
warmth  seemed  to  rush  up  and  envelop 
her,  he  continued:  "Rose,  I  love  you.  I 
think  I  must  have  loved  you  always." 

"Oh!"  she  whispered.  Then,  woman- 
like, she  asked  him:  "Why?" 

"Because,"  he  said,  "you  are  the 
sweetest,  sweetest  thing!  Tell  me,  Rose 
— tell  me,  dearest — do  you  care  too?" 

Her  gasp  was  altogether  inarticulate, 
but  he  seemed  to  understand  what  she 
would  say,  for  she  felt  his  arm  slip 
round  her  and  heard  him  say:  "Thank 
God!" 

For  a  time  they  stood  there  silent 
looking  out  across  the  river — black  vel- 
vet on  which  diamonds  were  scattered 
here  and  there. 

"Do  you  know,  dear,"  he  said  pres- 
ently, "that  I  feel  terribly  solemn?"  He 
gave  a  curious  little  laugh.  "I  never 
knew  before  that  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  feel  so  solemn." 

"Do  you,  Randolph?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered  in  his  odd,  whim- 
sical way,  "but  you're  not  supposed  to 
say  'Do  you?'  You're  supposed  to  say 
'Why?' " 

"Why?"  asked  Rose  obediently. 

"Because,"  he  told  her,  "I've  been 
wanting  for  days  and  days  to  ask  you 
to  marry  me.  I  haven't  done  it  because 
I  know  I  have  no  business  to.  I  have 
no  business  to  because  I'm  so  beastly 
poor.  But  now,  having  proved  that, 
I'm  going  to  ask  you  anyhow.  That's 
why  I  feel  solemn.  Well,  will  you  risk 
it,  Rose  dear?" 

"Of  course,"  she  whispered.  "We'll  go 
back  to  Pleasanton  together,  and  you'll 
help  me  run  the  store,  won't  you?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  he  said.  "And  people 
will  call  me  'Rose  Young's  husband,' 
and  I'll  try  not  to  mind  being  called 
that,  because  'Rose  Young's  husband' 
is  the  thing  of  all  things  that  I  want  to 
be.  But  I'll  show  them  in  time  that  I'm 
something  else  besides." 

"I  love  you,"  whispered  Rose  irrele- 
vantly. 

Then  there  happened  to  these  two  the 
very  thing  that  happened  to  the  couple 
in  that  novel  Rose  took  with  her  on 
her  first  visit  to  the  park;  the  very 
thing  described,  indeed,  at  the  place  she 
opened  to  that  day.  That  is  to  say, 
he  drew  her  to  him,  "holding  her  so 
close  that  even  in  the  shadow  he  could 
see  her  lips  parted  and  her  eyes  love- 
lighted.  A  strand  of  her  hair,  caught 
by  the  wind,  fluttered  against  his  cheek. 
He  kissed  her.  .  .  ." 

BUT  indeed  it  sometimes  appears 
that,  as  Rose  wrote  in  her  diary 
that  night,  "Everything  worth  while  in 
life  seems  to  depend  upon  coincidence." 
She  backed  the  statement  up  with  cer- 
tain evidence  from  her  own  recent  ex- 
perience.   Then  she  wrote: 

/  shall  not  keep  a  diary  any  more. 
For  now  I  understand  that  diaries  are 
kept  mostly  in  an  effort  to  make  life 
seem  interesting  to  those  who  are 
dreaming  and  longing  for  a  vague 
something  to  happen  to  them. 

I  wonder  if  almost  all  those  who  are 
waiting  for  that  vague  something  are 
not  really  waiting  for  something  that 
is  not  vague  at  all.  Isn't  it  love  that 
they  are  ivaiting  for? 
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In  every  state,  in  every 
county,  in  almost  every 
village  and  hamlet,  some 
dealer  sells  Continental 
equipped  cars  and 
trucks,  and  knows  the 
Continental  Motor  with 
the  appreciation  of  an 
expert  for  a  masterpiece. 
Every  garage  man,  al- 
most every  chauffeur, 
understands  the  con- 
struction of  'the  Conti- 
nental,' the  world's 
standard  motor. 
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Thus  Continental 
owners,  including  near- 
ly 200,000  motorists  in 
every  section  of  this 
great  country  of  ours, 
find,  ever  close  at  hand, 
loyal,  expert  Continen- 
tal Service. 

Thus  143  manufac- 
turers of  cars  and  trucks 
can  confidently  bank  on 
this  great  Continental 
fund  of  good  will  and 
knowledge,  at  once  an 
insurance  of  sales  and 
a  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction. 

Let  Continental  Service 
bring  YOU  dividends 
of  motor-car  satisfaction 

Continental  Motor 
Mfg.  Co. 

Factories : 
Detroit,  Muskegon 

Largest  exclusive 
motor  manufacturers 
in  the  world 
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Clolhes  with 

Slyle  and 
Staying  Power 

for  nil 


Style  in  clothes  is  the 
outside,  Quality  is  the  in- 
side. Style  is  looks, 
Quality  is  service. 
Like  the  "beauty  which  is  only 
skin  deep,"  style  without  inward 
quality  soon  vanishes,  leaving 
your  clothes  limp,without  shape, 
and  hopeless  of  much  real  wear. 

Styleplus  Clothes  have  Style 
correct  to  every  fine  detail .  Style 
which  expresses  in  every  line, 
curve,  button  and  seam  the 
splendid,  sturdy  quality  of  cloth 
and  workmanship  beneath, 
Styleplus  have  attained  aston- 
ishing nation-wide  popularity 

because,  for  $17,  they  give  honest  Style  plus  the  Quality 
that  rings  true  in  the  actual  hard  service  ot  every  day. 


Formerly  Style  was  only  for  those  who  could  disregard  expense.  We  have  changed 
this.  We  saw  a  need,  took  the  initiative,  broke  a  new  field,  had  the  courage  of  the  Originator. 
We  said:  "We will  achieve  Style  for  $17!"  We  approached  the  problem  scientifically 
and  we  solved  it.  We  specialized,  invented  short  cuts,  pared  down  manufacturing  ex- 
pense, bought  woolens  and  made  clothes  on  a  gigantic  scale,  never  omitting  a  single  refine- 
ment necessary  to  produce  the  utmost  Style.  And  today  our  colossal  plant,  its  thousands  of 
workers,  our  army  of  enthusiastic  merchants  throughout  the  nation,  and,  above  all,  the  host  of 
American  men  who  are  wearing  our  clothes  stand  as  the  monument  to  an  Ideal-Come -True, 
— the  Ideal  to  give  to  American  men  Clothes  with  Style  and  Clothes  with  Wear  for  $  I  7. 

Style  plus  through-and-through  quality  (all  wool  fabrics) 
Style  plus  perfect  fit  (for  every  man  of  every  age  and  physique) 
Style  plus  economy  (you  save  at  least  $3  to  $8  on  each  suit) 
Style  plus  guaranteed  wear  (a  written  guarantee  with  every  Styleplus) 

Worth  seeing  look  for  them  in  the  store  window !  Worth  a  try-on — step  inside ! 
Worth  wearing  and  splendidly  worth  the  money — wear  home  a  suit  of  Styleplus!  One 
leading  clothier  in  virtually  every  town  and  city  sells  Styleplus.  Look  for  the  Styleplus  label  in 
the  coat.  If  there  should  not  be  a  Styleplus  store  in  your  town,  write  us  and  we  will  refer 
you  to  one  nearby. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  "The  Styleplus  Book." 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO..  Inc. 
Founded  1849        Baltimore,  Md. 

Trade  Mark  Registered 


Youngest  of  Lochinvars 

Winning  the  Tennis  Championship 


BY  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS 


THE  set  score  was  2 — 1,  Johnston 
leading;  the  game  score  was  8 — 9, 
Johnston  leading;  and  the  point-score 
advantage  Johnston  in  the  eighteenth 
game,  the  fourth  set.  Johnston,  in  short, 
needed  one  point  to  beat  McLoughlin 
for  the  national  championship.  Mc- 
Loughlin served;  Johnston  returned; 
McLoughlin  returned;  and  Johnston 
whipped  a  placement  shot  past  Mc- 
Loughlin and  was  national  lawn-tennis 
champion  for  1915. 

It  was  hard  for  most  of  us  in  the  , 
crowd  of  8,000  at  Forest  Hills  that 
warm  afternoon  of  September  7  to  real- 
ize that  Willie  Johnston  actually  was 
national  champion;  deservedly,  cleanly, 
and  against  the  hardest  odds  of  the 
draw  any  champion  ever  has  had  to 
face.  We  had  seen  him,  just  a  week 
before,  beat  Harold  H.  Hackett  in 
straight  sets.  We  had  watched  him, 
the  next  day,  beat  Clarence  C.  Pell. 
Thursday  he  beat  young  Douglas  S. 
Watters  of  New  Orleans,  who  ranks 
No.  1  among  the  Southern  players. 
Friday  he  beat  Karl  H.  Behr,  who  had 
beaten  McLoughlin  in  straight  sets  at 
Seabright  in  August,  and  whose  1914 
ranking  was  No.  3,  Johnston's  being 
No.  6.  Saturday  he  beat  his  doubles 
partner,  Clarence  J.  Griffin.  Monday 
he  defeated  the  1914  national  champion, 
R.  Norris  Williams,  2d — defeated  him 
with  Williams  at  the  top  of  his  fine 
form.  Tuesday,  when  he  beat  McLough- 
lin, it  was  hard  to  comprehend  what 
this  boy  had  done.  It  was  hard  for 
us,  but  it  was  impossible  for  John- 
ston himself.  McLoughlin  climbed  over 
the  net — he  was  too  tired  to  vault  it 
— shook  Johnston's  hand  and  put  his 
arm  around  his  shoulder.  "Fine  work. 
Bill,"  said  McLouehlin.  "You  certainly 
deserved  it." 

"I'm  sorry,  Maurice,"  said  Johnston, 
as  he  sank  to  a  chair  and  bowed  his 
head  in  his  hands.  Whether  he  kept 
back  the  tears,  nobody  was  close  enough 
to  him  to  tell ;  certain  it  is  that  many  of 
the  spectators  and  spectatrices  couldn't 
restrain  theirs. 

Comparisons 

EDDIE  CONLIN,  the  umpire  of  the 
match,  congratulated  Johnston,  who 
said:  "I  can't  realize  it."  Then  some 
of  the  officials  caught  Johnston  up  on 
their  shoulders  and  carried  him  to  the 
clubhouse.  Many  cheers.  And  then 
Thomas  C.  Bundy  and  Ward  Daw- 
son, the  Los  Angeles  players,  seized 
McLoughlin  as  he  was  slowly  walking 
from  the  court,  raised  him  up  and  car- 
ried him  in,  to  a  storm  of  applause  as 
tremendous  as  it  was  affectionately  sin- 
cere. And  on  the  trains  returning 
from  Forest  Hills  that  evening  the 
talk  was  low-pitched  and  unjoyous. 
McLoughlin's  defeat  seemed  bigger 
than  Johnston's  victory.  Which  but 
emphasizes  the  fine  achievement  of 
the  lad. 

"Lad"  is  right.  On  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber William  M.  Johnston  was  twenty- 
one.  On  the  8th  of  September  he 
weighed  115  pounds.  He  stands  about 
5  feet  8  inches  in  his  white  woollen 
socks.  He  has  red  hair — less  of  it  than 
McLoughlin,  but  he  outpoints  McLough- 
lin on  freckles,  which  is  by  way  of  set- 
ting another  record.  He  is  a  zippy 
dresser,  and  Joe  Leyendecker  would 
give  him  a  job  any  clear  day  as  a  model 
for  one  of  those  kampus-kut  youths  who 
drape  themselves  over  the  running 
boards  of  $733  f.  o.  b.  Detroit  automo- 
biles or  play  billiards  in  tango  shirts, 
and  sleeping-car-named  collars,  what 
time  they  roll  their  own  cigarettes. 
Speaking  of  cigarettes,  Johnston  used 
to  smoke  a  good  many.  "But  he  found," 
a  friend  of  his  told  me,  "that  the  only 
thing  he  could  gain  by  it  was  the  to- 
bacco championship  of  California,  so  he 
cut  down  on  'em,  and  since  last  May  he 
has  smoked  hardly  any." 
Willie  Johnston  was  born  in  San  Fran- 


Juhnston  of  the 
back  hand 
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Cisco.     He  was  graduated  from  high 
school  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  since 
his  graduation  has  been  working  in  the 
sporting  goods  houses.    Now,  attention  : 
to  business  and  the  business  environment  j 
put  a  handicap  on  one's  sporting  activi- 1 
ties  that  university  life  does  not.   For  I 
one  thing,  there  are  the  long  vacations;  | 
for  another,  the  chance  for  almost  daily  I 
practice  that  business  demands  in  rtwst 
instances  prohibit.   There  were  weeks  at ' 
a  time,  for  example,  when  McLoughlin, 
who  is  in  the  real-estate  business  in 
Oakland — and    seriously    and  wholf-. 
heartedly  in  it — didn't  touch  a  racket' 
But  Dean  Mathey,  the  Princeton  tennis  i 
star,  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man;  so  is| 
Watson    M.    Washburn    of  Harvard. 
Washburn  took  high  honors — I  am  noti 
certain  that  they  were  not  the  highest  I 
possible — at  his  graduation  last  June. 
And  the  Eastern  trip  means,  for  a  Cali- 
fornia player,  about  three  months  away| 
from  his  business  or  profession.  There 
are  the  qualifying  Pacific  Coast  tourna- 
ments in  June  and  the  preliminary  tour- 
naments at  Seabright,  Longwood,  and 
Newport  in  July  and  August.    So,  al- 
though a  nonplaying  spectator  at  Forest 
Hills,  astonished  to  find  that  the  playing 
of  a  match  often  took  less  than  an  hour, 
said  to  me  that  he  didn't  see  why  more 
people  didn't  play  if  that  was  all  the 
longer    it    took,    it    is    obvious  that 
competition  for  high  honors  in  tennis 
cuts  frightfully  into  the  summer  of 
California  player.     As  to  the  We.~ 
erners'  plans  for  1916,  the  only  certai 
thing  is  that  Johnston  will  come  Eas' 
to  play  through  and  try  to  hold  his 
title.   Whether  McLoughlin  vdll  play  in 
the  East  next  year — or  ever  again — is 
a  matter  of  doubt.    Those  who  know 
McLoughlin  best  have  no  idea  whether 
their  still-adored  athlete  has  played  his 
last  big  tournament;  and  that  is  be- 
cause   McLoughlin    himself    does  not 
know.     My  guess  is  that  he  may  not 
compete  next  year;  but  that  his  great- 
est tennis  days  are  yet  to  come,  and 
that  he  will  be  national  champion  again 
before  1920.     McLoughlin  is  not  yet 
twenty-six. 

Just  Mac 

AT  any  rate,  McLoughlin  has  done 
.  more  to  popularize  the  game  than  any 
other  one  player.  His  flawless  sports- 
manship on  the  court,  his  good  temper, 
and  his  great-heai'ted  modesty  off  the 
court  have  endeared  him  in  an  unusual 
way  to  all  who  have  seen  him ;  and,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  to  thousands  who 
have  not.  I  asked  one  of  the  leading 
players  whether  this  was  not  true.  "Ab- 
solutely," he  said.  "I  go  into  a  barber 
shop  and  the  barber  says:  'You  got  ai 
great  tan  on  there.  Been  fishin'?'  *No,1 
I  tell  him.  'Been  playing  tennis.'  'Ten^ 
nis,  hey?'  he  says.  'I  don't  know  much 
about  that  game.  Ever  see  this  felleB 
McLoughlin  play?  He  must  be  a  woni 
der.'  Imagine  a  barber  in  1902  asking 
you  whether  you  ever  saw  this  feller 
Larned  play!" 
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Trace  a  drawing, — 
tKen  print  it.  Save  expense  of 
eng,ravers  cuts  or  tlue-prints.  The 
new  Edison-Dick  mimeoscope  solves  a  Li^ 
problem.  Quickly  and  cheaply,  desig,ns,  plans, 
sketches,  etc.,  together  with  typewriting,,  may 
^now  be  reproduced  in  one  simple  operation 


thin  sheet  of  dark  blue  paper  has  revolutionized^ 
office  printing  methods.  The  new  dermatype  wax-^ 
less  stencil  has  made  a  new  mimeograph,  which 
does  better,  quicker,  cheaper  work.  Get 
important  booklet  "M"  today.    A.  B. 
Dick  Company,  Chicago — 
also  New  York 
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GLARING  LIGHT 
URTS  YOUR  EYE 


Glaring  light  and  dim  light  are 
\  the  two  most  injurious  things  to 

J  good  eyesight — and  EMERAL- 

ITE  LAMPS  are  especially  de- 
^  signed  to  obviate  such  injury. 
\  ,  \     They  are  the  lamps  with  the  rich, 
emerald-green  glass  shade  which 
oculists  prescribe  and  whose  clear,  restful 
light  enables  you  to  read  easier  and  do  "better 
work  without  headache  or  eyestrain.  You 
want  good  eyesight,  don't  you?    Well,  then — 

BeKindtoYourEyes-READ  and  WRITE  with 


The  model  shown  here  is  the  EMERALITE  Jr. 
the  very  lamp  you  have  long  wished  for — 
the  classiest,  handiest  and  most  practical 
lamp  ever  conceived,  because,  due  to 
ingenious  construction  of  base,  stem  and 
shade — it  will 

Stand,  Clamp  or  Hang  ANY 
PLACE  you  put  it  and  in 
ANY  POSITION  desired 

and  concentrate  light  exactly  where  you  want  light, 
always  keeping  your  eyes  in  the  shadow  and  resting 
and  saving  them  from  glare  and  strain.  It  is  veritably 
a  jewel  of  a  lamp  in  green  and  gold  and  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  cheaply  constructed,  impractical 
lamps  heretofore  offered.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
it  to  you.    If  he  hasn't  it  in  stock  he  will  gladly 
get  it  for  you.    Or,  we  will  eend  you  one  on  re- 
ceipt of  $5  and  refund  your  money  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfied.     Your  eyes   are  your  most 
valuable  possession — SAVE  THEM — get 
an  EMERALITE  Jr.— now.  It  gives  you 
exactly  the  clear,  green-shaded  light 
that  your  eyes  require. 

H.  G.  McFADDIN  &  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs. 
36  Warren  St.,  New  York 
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But  about  John.ston.  His  winning  of 
the  championship  does  not  astound  the 
real  students  of  the  game,  shocked 
though  they  were  at  first  to  see  him 
beat  McLoughlin.  Five  years  ago 
Johnston  played  McLoughlin  in  Santa 
Cruz.  Johnston  managed  to  capture  a 
set.  In  1913,  when  he  was  eighteen,  he 
came  East  and  won  the  Longwood  and 
Southampton  tournaments.  "I  thought 
they  were  fluke  victories,"  he  said. 
"That  is,  that  I  got  all  the  lucky  breaks. 
And  Dick  Williams  and  Maurie  weren't 
in  those  tournaments  that  year." 

That  year  the  ranking  committee  gave 
him  No.  4.  Ahead  of  him  were  Mc- 
Loughlin, Williams,  and  Clothier,  and 
behind  him  Niles,  Bundy,  Behr,  Little, 
Carl  Gardner,  and  Touchard.  (The  first 
year  McLoughlin  got  a  ranking,  by  the 
way,  was  1909.  He  was  No.  6.  Larned, 
Clothier,  Johnston,  Niles,  and  Little 
heading  him.  He  was  No.  4  in  1910, 
No.  2  in  1911,  and  No.  1  in  1912,  1913, 
and  1914.)  In  1914  Johnston  was  No. 
6,  headed  by  McLoughlin,  Williams, 
Behr,  Murray,  and  Clothier.  Back  of 
him  in  the  ranking  were  Church,  Alex- 
ander, Washburn,  and  Fottrell.  In  San 
Francisco,  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Tour- 
nament, McLoughlin  beat  him;  but  it 
was  a  hard  victory.  Johnston  had  won 
the  first  and  second  sets  and  was  lead- 
ing at  4 — 1  and  40 — 15  before  McLough- 
lin stopped  him.  The  winning  of  one 
point  by  two  months  would  almost  sure- 
ly have  anticipated  Johnston's  Forest 
Hills  victory. 
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For  Dress — For  Every  Day 
Wear  Hose  of  Luxite 


Luxite 

Man-Spun  Sillc 

Silk  is  made  of  a  vis- 
cous fluid  digested  by 
silk-worms  from  vege- 
lablc  fibre. 

In  l-Aixitf!.  an  almost 
irjentical  fluid  is  made 
synthetically  — aUofrom 
veB'table  fibre. 

The  silk -worm  ex- 
udes this  fluid  in  the 
form  of  a  very  fine  web. 
The  Luxilc  fluid  is  spun 
equally  fine  throush 
minute  platinum  tubes. 

That's  about  the 
whole  difference.  By 
analysis  the  products 
axe  nearly  identical.  It 
is  rxUemAy  difficult,  by 
sight  or  feeling,  to  tell 
silk  from  Luxite.  save 
that  Luxite  by  its  lustre 
shows  its  utter  purity. 

Luxite  is  cheaper  be- 
cause it  is  made  in  a 
large  way  and  we  have 
an  unlimited  output. 
Products  much  inferior, 
but  also  made  syntheti- 
cally, have  long  been 
sold  as  silk. 


All  Silk's  Luxury  at  One-Half  Price 

This  is  not  to  argue  against  Silk  Hose,  or  to  claim  a 
better  hose  than  silk.  Our  plea  is  for  Silk  Hose — for 
everybody,  every  day.  In  perfecting  Luxite  we've  vv^iped 
out  all  excuse  for  cotton.  But  don't  insist^on  worm-spun 
sillc  unless  price  doesn't  matter.  You  can  get  in  Luxite— man-spun 
silk  a  web  practically  identical.  It  has  silk's  sheen  and  softness. 
It  has  extra  lustre.    It  has,  in  substance,  worm-silk's  composition. 

But  Luxite  is  man-made.  And  man  has  outdone  worms  in  sev- 
eral ways,  particularly  in  cost  of  making. 

So  we  say,  Don  't  pOD  twice  Luxite  price  to  have  ])oar  Silk  Hose  maJe 
from  worm-spun  silk- 

j/^se  qfJuDcite 

Made  of  Luxite  Synthetic  Silk 


Not  Sham  Silk 

Luxite  is  something  new.  It  is  not 
collon  made  to  look  like  silk.  It  has  no 
relation  to  the  many  ways  of  imitating 
silk.  If  you  wantsilkhose  iusl because 
silk  is  costly,  get  the  worm  spun  silk. 
But  in  Hose  of  Luxite  you  get  all 


else  that  silk  can  mean,  at  one-half 
ihe  price.  What  is  the  charm  in  a 
double  price  if  no  one  can  see  that 
uou  pa\)  it?  Hose  of  Luxite  is  now 
sold  in  nearly  every  city.  If  yourdealer 
can't  supply  it.  semi  direct  to  us. 
Our  book,  "The  Gift  of  Science," 
tells  more.    Ask  us  for  it.  (727) 


LUXITE  TEXTILES.  Inc..  5 18  FowlerSt.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Liverpool 

Makers  of  High-Grade  Hosiery  Since  1875 

Men's  25c  and  35c  per  pair;  Women's  50c 


Johnston  —  Word  Waster 

JOHNSTON'S  game  approaches  per- 
fect harmony.  Always,  no  matter 
what  a  man's  skill  and  prowess,  will 
arise  the  unsettleable  argument  as  to 
whether  Johnston  of  to-day  could  beat 
Deals  Wright  of  1905  or  Malcolm  Whit- 
man of  1898.  But  it  ends  like  the  debate 
as  to  whether  the  Cubs  of  1908  could  beat 
the  Braves  of  1914.  The  time  consumed 
in  such  arguments  might  better  be  spent 


in  carving  cigar-box  ships  to  put  into 
glass  bottles.  Besides,  the  1908  Cubs 
could  wallop  any  team  that  ever  played, 
and  Bill  Johnston  wouldn't  give  Beals 
Wright  a  set.  What's  more,  I'm  willing 
to  give  odds  of  9  to  2  that  I'm  right. 

Johnston's  game  is  so  good,  so  well- 
balanced  that  its  strengths  are  not 
conspicuous.  McLoughlin's  backhand 
strokes  are  comparatively  weak  and  his 
defense  is  not  comparable  with  his  at- 
tack; but  Johnston's  forehand  drive,  his 
backhand,  his  net  game,  his  service,  his 
stop-  and  half-volleying  from  mid  court, 
his  speed  and  his  accuracy  are  so  co- 
ordinated that  no  shot,  no  stroke 
stands  out  as  a  favorite — nothing  pro- 
trudes as  a  Johnston  stroke,  as  the  Mc- 
Loughlin overhead  smash,  for  example. 
The  new  115-pound  champion  uses  a 
XbVz  racket,  which,  as  every  tennis 
player  knows,  is  unusually  heavy. 

Like  most  of  the  California  players, 
Johnston  began  playing  on  the  public 
asphalt  courts.  Like  McLoughlin,  he 
began  playing  in  Golden  Gate  Park, 
San  Francisco.  He  was  about  thirteen 
when  he  learned  the  game.  He  devel- 
oped strokes  and  speed  quickly,  and  be- 
fore long  Sidney  R.  Marvin,  who 
maecenased  McLoughlin  at  first  and 
who,  McLoughlin  says,  has  done  more 
than  anyone  else  to  encourage  the 
young  players  of  California,  took  an 
interest  in  him  and  helped  him  get  into 
competition  with  better  players.  Little 
remains  to  be  retold.  He  is  the  world's 
best  player  to-day. 

Oh,  another  thing.  Just  after  the 
finals,  when  he  had  been  champion  less 
than  two  minutes,  he  wrote  out  a  tele- 
gram to  send  to  his  mother.  It  read: 
"Beat  Mac.  Am  well."  Willie  John- 
ston, it  strikes  me,  doesn't  conserve  his 
words  so  well  as  he  does  his  strength 
on  the  courts.  That  telegram,  I  think, 
was  two  words  too  long.  For  Mother 
Johnston  probably  knows  that  no  in- 
valid son  of  hers  could  have  beaten 
McLoughlin. 


The  Black  Eagle  Mystery 


Contihued  from  page  13  ) 


dark-brown  eyes  and  brown  curly  hair. 
Oh,  I  can  place  her  to  you.  She  said 
she  had  been  employed  to  help  get  the 
evidence  against  me  and  my  father  and 
was  the  only  woman  acting  in  that 
capacity." 

"Molly!"  I  gasped,  falling  back  into 
my  chair.  "Molly  Babbitts!  What  in 
Heaven's  name — " 

"You're  right  to  invoke  Heaven's 
name,  for  it  was  Heaven  that  sent  her. 
She  wouldn't  tell  me  who  she  was  or 
why  she  came,  but  I  could  see.  What 
reason  could  there  have  been  except 
that  she  believed  me  innocent  and 
wanted  to  help  me  escape?" 

For  a  moment  I  couldn't  speak.  I 
drooped  my  head  and  a  silent  oath  went 
up  from  me  to  hold  Molly  sacred  for- 
evermore.  I  could  see  it  all — she'd 
found  her  heart,  realized  the  cruelty  of 
what  was  to  be  done,  discovered  in  some 
way  she'd  given  me  wrong  information, 
and  done  the  thing  herself.  The  gallant, 
noble  little  soul!  God  bless  her!  God 
bless  her! 

CAROL  went  on: 
"I  wonder  now  what  she  thought  of 
me.  I  must  have  appeared  utterly  ex- 
traordinary to  her.  She  thought  she 
was  telling  me  what  I  already  knew— 
or  at  least  knew  something  of.  But  as 
I  sat  there  listening  to  her  I  was  piec- 
ing together  in  my  mind  what  she  was 
saying  with  what  I  myself  had  found 
out.  Before  she  left  I  had  enough,  knew 
that  it  was  my  father's  body',  crushed 
beyond  recognition,  that  had  fallen  to 
the  street  and  that  it  was  Harland  who 
had  done  it  and  was  now  trying  to  get 
hold  of  me. 

"Do  you  guess  what  a  flame  of  rage 
burst  up  in  me — what  a  passion  to  trap 
and  bring  to  justice  the  man  who  could 
conceive  and  execute  such  a  devilish 
thing?  I  never  thought  of  getting  any- 
body to  go  with  me,  of  applying  to  the 
police.  I  only  saw  myself  finding  Har- 
land and  accusing  him. 

"I  called  up  the  number  he'd  given 
me  and  told  him  I  was  coming  on  the 
first  train  I  could  catch. 

"The  train  was  delayed.  However, 
the  servant  met  me,  put  me  in  a  sleigh 
that  was  waiting  for  us,  and  together 
we  drove  here. 

"The  house  was  lit  up,  every  lower 
window  bright.  As  we  walked  up  the 
path  from  the  gate  I  saw  a  man  mov- 
ing behind  the  shrubbery  and  called  her 
attention  to  him.  While  she  was  open- 
ing the  door  with  her  key  I  noticed  an- 
other loitering  along  the  footpath  by 


the  gate,  obviously  watching  us.  This 
time  I  asked  her  why  there  should  be 
men  about  in  such  a  deserted  locality 
and  on  such  a  freezing  night.  She 
seemed  bewildered  and  frightened — 
muttering  something  in  French  about 
having  noticed  them  when  she  went  out. 
In  the  hallway  she  directed  me  to  a 
room  on  the  upper  floor,  telling  me  when 
I  was  ready  to  go  down  to  the  dining 
room  where  supper  was  waiting. 

"When  I  was  ready  I  went  downstairs 
and  into  this  room.  No  one  was  about, 
there  was  not  a  sound.  The  fire  was 
burning  as  it  is  now,  the  curtains 
drawn,  and  the  table,  set  out  with  a  sup- 
per, was  lightly  lit  with  candles  and 
decorated  with  flowers.  I  stood  here  by 
the  fire  waiting,  white  I  suppose  as  the 
tablecloth,  for  I  was  at  the  highest 
climax  of  excitement  a  human  being 
can  reach  and  keep  his  senses. 

"Suddenly  I  heard  steps  on  the  stairs. 
I  turned  and  made  ready,  moistening 
my  lips,  which  were  stiflF  and  felt  like 
leather.  The  steps  came  down  the  pas- 
sage— the  door  opened—  There  he 
was! 

"That  first  second,  when  he  entered 
as  the  lover  and  conqueror  he  looked 
splendid.  The  worn  and  harassed  air 
he  had  the  last  time  I'd  seen  him  was 
gone.  He  was  at  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  his  life,  'the  very  butt  and  sea  mark 
of  his  sails,'  and  it  was  as  if  his  spirit 
recognized  it  and  flashed  up  in  a  last 
illuminating  glow  of  fire  and  force. 

"He  was  prepared  for  amazement, 
horror,  probably  fear  from  me.  The 
first  shock  he  received  was  my  face, 
showing  none  of  these — quiet  and  I  sup- 
pose fierce  vnth  the  hatred  I  felt.  He 
stopped  dead  in  the  doorway,  the  con- 
fidence stricken  out  of  him — just  star- 
ing. Then  he  stammered:  'Carol — you 
- — you — ■' 

"He  was  too  astounded  to  say  any 
more.  I  finished  for  him,  hearing  my 
voice  low  and  hoarse: 

"You  think  I  didn't  expect  to  see 
you.  I  did.  I  knew  you  were  here — 
i  came  to  find  you.  I  came  to  tell  you 
that  I  know  how  you  killed  Johnston 
Barker. 

"I  don't  think  anyone  has  ever  said 
he  lacked  courage.  He  was  one  of 
those  bold  and  ruthless  beings  thai 
came  to  their  fullest  flower  during  th( 
Italian  Renaissance — terrible  and  tre 
mendous  too. 

"  'Johnston  Barker,'  he  said  ver> 
quietly — 'killed  him?  You  bring  me  in 
teresting  news — I  didn't  know  he  wa' 
dead!'  I 
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"Guided  by  some  flash  of  intuition — 
,  I  said  the  right  thing. 

"  'Oh,  don't  waste  time  denying  it. 
'  It's  too  late  for  that  now.  It's  not  I 
alone  who  knows — they  know  in  New 
York — everything,  how  you  did  it,  how 
you  stole  away,  and  where  you  are  now. 
The  net  is  around  you — they've  got  you. 
There's  no  use  any  more  in  lies  and 
tricks,  for  you  can't  escape  them  now.' 

"He  had  listened  without  a  move- 
ment or  a  sign  of  agitation.  But  when 
I  finished  he  straightened  his  shoulders 
and  throwing  up  his  head  sent  a  glance 
of  piercing  question  over  the  curtained 
windows.  It  was  so  horrible,  and  his 
face!  It  was  like  a  demon's  in  its 
death  throes.  But  it  was  about  his  love 
for  me — that  he'd  done  it  all  for  me — 
that  he  could  give  me  more  than  any 
woman  ever  had  before — lay  the  world 
at  my  feet.  And  to  come  with  him — 
now — we  could  get  away — we  had  time 
yet —  Oh!"  she  closed  her  eyes  and 
shuddered  at  the  memory — "I  can't  go 
on.  He  knew  it  was  hopeless;  he  must 
have  known  then  what  the  men  outside 
meant.  It  was  the  last  defiance — the 
last  mad  hope. 

"And  then  I  conquered  him — not  as 
I'd  meant  to  do,  not  with  any  intention. 
All  the  horror  and  loathing  I  felt  came 
out  in  what  I  said.  Terrible  words — 
how  I  hated  him — all  that  had  been 
locked  up  in  me  since  I'd  known  the 
truth.  His  face  grew  so  dreadful  that 
I  shrank  back  in  this  corner,  and  finally, 
to  hide  it,  hid  my  own  in  my  hands. 

"We  were  that  way  for  a  moment,  so 
still  you  could  hear  the  clock  ticking, 
then,  without  a  word  or  look  at  me,  he 
turned  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

"I  was  so  paralyzed  by  the  scene  that 
for  a  space  I  stood  where  he'd  left  me, 
squeezed  into  the  angle  behind  the  man- 
telpiece, stunned  and  senseless.  Then 
the  sound  of  his  feet  on  the  stairs  called 
me  back  to  life.  He  was  going,  he  was 
running  away.  I  did  not  know  myself 
then  who  the  men  outside  were  and 
thought  he  could  easily  make  his  escape. 

"I  ran  out  into  the  hall,  calling  to  the 
Frenchwoman.  She  came,  out  of  a 
door  somewhere  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  and  I  have  a  queer  impression 
of  her  face  by  the  light  of  a  bracket 
lamp,  almost  ludicrous  in  its  expression 
of  fright.  As  I  ran  up  the  stairs  I 
screamed  to  her  to  come,  to  follow  me, 
and  heard  her  steps  racing  along  the 
passage  and  her  panting  exclamations 
of  terror.  At  the  stair  head  my  ear 
caught  the  snap  of  a  closing  door  and 
the  click  of  a  key  turned  in  a  lock.  It 
came  from  the  darkened  end  of  the  hall, 
and  as  I  started  to  run  down  I  cried 
to  the  woman :  'Get  some  one.  Call. 
Get  help!'  Then  and  there  she  threw 
up  a  window  and,  thrusting  out  her 
head,  screamed  into  the  darkness:  'Au 
$ecourg!  Au  secours!' 

"A  man's  voice,  close  under  the  Avin- 
dow,  answered  her  and  she  flew  past  me 
to  another  staircase  beyond  in  the  dark- 
ness down  which  I  could  hear  her  clat- 
tering rush.  Then  there  came  the 
sounds  of  steps  and  the  breaking  of 
wood — sharp,  tearing  noises  mixed  with 
the  shouts  of  men.  All  came  together, 
for  as  I  stood  outside  that  locked  door, 
listening  to  the  woman's  cries  and  the 
smashing  of  the  wood  below,  sharp  as  a 
flash  came  the  report  of  a  pistol  from 
the  closed  room. 

"That's  all.  I  didn't  see  him  again; 
I  couldn't.  The  police  inspector — 
they've  all  been  very  kind:  done  every- 
thipg  for  me  they  could — let  me  see 
th^'*itatement.  When  you've  read  that 
youll  know  everything — itil  be  the  last 
chapter.  I  can't  tell  it  to  you — it's 
more  than  I  can  bear." 

She  glanced  at  me  and  then  suddenly 
looked  away,  for  tears,  quick  and  unex- 
pected, welled  into  her  eyes.  She  put 
up  one  hand,  pressing  it  against  her 
eyelids,  while  the  other  lay  still  on  the 
table.  I  leaned  forward  and  laid  mine 
over  it.    As  she  sat  speechless,  strug- 

frling  with  her  moment  of  weakness,  I 
ooked  at  the  two  hands — mine,  big  and 
hard  and  brown,  almost  hid  hers,  clos- 
ing round  it,  sheltering  and  guarding 
it,  as  my  life,  if  God  willed  it,  would 
close  round  and  shelter  and  guard  hers. 

WE  all  read  the  ftatement  that  day 
and  that  night  in  our  sitting  room 
at  the  Frontenac;  O'Malley,  Babbitts, 
and  I  talked  it  over. 

Harland  had  been  the  welsher  in  the 
copper  pool  and  Barker  had  suspected 
him.  This  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  murder.  Back  of  that,  the  root 
from  which  the  whole  intricate  crime 
Krew  was  his  love  of  Carol  Whitehall 
and  determination  to  mako  her  his  wife. 

His  passion  for  her  had  started  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  land  company, 
but  while  she  v/aa  grateful  and  friendly, 


he  soon  saw  that  she  was  nothing  more. 
So  he  kept  his  counsel,  making  no  at- 
tempt by  word  or  look  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  their  relations.  But  while 
he  maintained  the  pose  of  a  business 
partner  he  studied  her  and  saw  that  she 
was  ambitious,  large  in  her  aims,  and 
aspiring.  This  side  of  her  character 
was  the  one  he  decided  to  lay  siege  to. 
If  he  could  not  win  her  heart,  he  would 
amass  a  fortune  and  tempt  her  with  its 
vast  possibilities.  His  membership  in 
the  copper  pool  gave  him  the  opportu- 
nity, and  he  saw  himself  able  to  lay 
millions  at  her  feet. 

ON  January  5  he  met  Barker  on  the 
street,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short 
conversation  learned  that  the  head  of 
the  pool  suspected  his  treachery.  That 
half-expressed  suspicion,  with  its  veiled 
hint  of  publicity,  planted  the  seed  of 
murder  in  his  mind. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  two  days 
later  that  the  seed  sprouted.  How  his 
idea  came  to  him  indicated  the  condi- 
tion of  morbidly  acute  perception  and 
wild  daring  he  had  reached.  Walking 
up  Fifth  Avenue  after  dark  he  had 
seen  a  man  standing  under  a  lamp, 
lighting  a  pipe.  The  man — Joseph 
Sammis — was  so  like  Barker  that  he 
moved  nearer  to  address  him.  A  closer 
view  showed  him  his  mistake,  but  also 
showed  him  that  Sammis,  feeble  in 
health,  shabby,  and  impoverished,  was 
sufficiently  like  Barker  to  pass  for  him. 

From  that  resemblance  his  idea  ex- 
panded still  further.  He  followed 
Sammis  to  his  lodgings,  had  a  confer- 
ence with  him,  and  told  him  he  had  work 
in  Philadelphia  which  he  wanted 
Sammis  to  undertake.  The  man,  down 
to  his  last  dollar,  flattered  and  amazed 
at  his  good  fortune,  agreed  at  once. 
Though  the  work  had  not  developed,  it 
was  necessary  for  Sammis  to  be  on  the 
ground  and  stay  there  awaiting  in- 
structions. Money  was  given  him  for 
proper  clothes  and  an  advance  of  salary. 
The  date  when  he  was  to  leave  would 
be  communicated  to  him  within  a  few 
days.  It  would  appear  that  Sammis 
never  knew  his  benefactor's  real  name, 
but  accepted  the  luck  that  came  to  him 
eagerly  and  without  question.  In  his 
case  the  chief  had  guessed  right — he 
was  a  "plant." 

From  this  point  the  plot  mushroomed 
out  into  its  full  dimensions.  Harland 
and  Barker  were  of  a  size,  small,  light 
and  wiry;  both  men  had  gray  hair  and 
dark  eyes.  The  features  obliterated, 
clothes,  personal  papers,  and  jewelry 
would  be  the  only  means  of  identifica- 
tion. The  back  office  with  its  one  egress 
through  the  other  rooms  was  selected 
as  the  scene  of  the  crime.  Barker's 
body  could  be  lowered  from  the  cleat, 
tried  and  tested,  to  the  floor  below. 
Through  his  acquaintance  with  Ford 
and  Miss  Whitehall,  Harland  was 
familiar  with  the  hours  of  the  Azalea 
Woods  Estates  people.  They  would  be 
gone  when  he  went  down,  entered  their 
office  with  the  pass  key  he  had  pro- 
cured, and  made  the  change  of  clothing 
with  his  victim.  His  own  disguise  was 
a  very  simple  matter.  Through  an 
acquaintance  with  actors  in  his  youth 
he  had  learned  their  method  of  building 
up  the  nose  by  means  of  an  adhesive 
paste — that  and  the  white  mustache 
were  all  he  needed.  He  took  one  chance 
and  one  only — a  gambler's  risk — that 
the  body  might  not  be  sufficiently 
crushed  to  escape  recognition.  This 
chance,  as  we  know,  went  his  way. 

Gone  thus  far  he  had  only  to  wait  his 
opportunity.  Against  that  he  bought 
and  concealed  the  rope,  the  blackjack  for 
the  blow,  and  the  articles  for  his  own 
transformation — all  the  properties  of 
the  gri.sly  drama  he  was  about  to  stage. 

MEANTIME  his  scheme  to  win  Carol 
was  working  out  less  successfully 
and  the  strain  was  wearing  on  him.  On 
January  15,  his  nerves  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point,  he  went  to  her  de- 
termined to  find  out  how  .she  stood  with 
Barker.  Her  answer  satisfied  him.  He 
knew  her  to  be  truthful  and  when  she 
told  him  she  had  no  other  than  a  filial 
affection  for  the  magnate  he  believed 
her.  The  information  she  gave  about 
Barker's  intention  of  helping  her,  of 
having  plans  afoot  for  her  future  wel- 
fare, he  seized  upon  and  subsequently 
used.  He  also,  in  that  interview, 
learned  that  she  had  had  a  phone  mes- 
sage from  the  magnate  saying  he  was 
coming  to  her  office  that  afternoon  and 
would  later  go  to  the  floor  above  to  see 
Mr.  Harland.  When  he  heard  this  he 
knew  that  his  time  had  come. 

From  h('r  he  went  straight  to  a  tele- 
phone booth,  called  up  Barker's  garage 


Safe  Underwear 
that  protects  you 

against  winter  colds — against 
getting  overheated  and  then 
chilled — against  exposure  that 
leads  to  nose-and-throat  trouble, 
pneumonia,  and  doctor's  bills. 

Duofold 

is  that  safe  underwear.    It  maintains 
^/^^  the  natural  heat  of  the  body  under 

all  conditions,  indoors  and  outdoors. 

Duofold  is  two  fabrics — cotton  and  wool — knitted 
together  with  air-space  between.  The  cotton  absorbs 
excessive  perspiration.  The  air-space  dries  it.  And 
the  wool  keeps  you  warm. 

You  have  warm  wool  to  keep  in  the  natural  heat  of 
the  body — but  no  uncomfortable  ''woolly"  feeling,  be- 
cause fine  soft  cotton  is  next  the  skin. 

Duofold  is  about  half  the  weight  of  average  winter 
underwear.  It  gives  all  the  advantages  of  cotton  and  wool 
with  none  of  their  disadvantages.  Duofold  doesn't  shrink. 


Soft  Cotton 
- — absorbs  perspiratjon; 
prevents  wool  scratch- 
ing skin. 

Air  Space 

— dnes;  ventilates;  prC' 
vents  sudden  chill. 

Warm  Wool 
—  retains  the  heat  of 
the  body. 


Made  in  Union  and  Two-Piece  Suits 
for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 
Write  us  for  free  sample  of  the  fab- 
ric, and  our  "Comfort  and  Health 
Underwear"  Booklet  which  tells 
about  preventing  unnecessary  colds. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co. 

75  Elizabeth  Street,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


Smith  & 
We  sson 
Automatic 

Doubly  Safe 


A  safe  pistol  for  the  home — 
with  two  real  safety  devices 

The  Smith  &  Wesson  Automatic  is  safe. 

We  did  not  offer  it  for  sale  until  we  had  made 
it  safe  enough  to  satisfy  those  who  hesitated  to 
have  pistol  protection  for  home  and  family.  » 

There  are  two  real  safety  devices — it  fires  when 
you  mean  to — never  before. 

Built  strong  and  accurately — like  other  Smith 
&c  Wesson  Pistols — that's  still  more  safety. 

Easy  to  load;  easy  to  aim;  easy  to  clean — with- 
out removing  any  screws. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
features  of  the  Smith  &  Wesson  Automa 


Sent/  coupon  for  booklet. 

Smith  &  Wesson 
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New  England — 
Where  Every  Man 
and  His  Brother 
Smokes  a  Pipe 

All  over  America,  in  the  last  five 
years,  pipe-smoking  has  tremendously  in- 
creased. 

There  are  probably  three  times  as  many 
pipe-smokers  in  America  now  as  there 
were  in  1905. 

But  in  New  England  they  have  always 
been  pipe-smokers.  The  number  of  pipe- 
smokers  there  holds  to  about  the  same 
ratio  as  the  male  population. 

They  are  particular  about  their  tobacco, 
too,  up  there  in  those  states  that  school 
children  rattle  off  as  "Maine,  Nyams'h'a, 
Vuhmont,  I^Iass'^zfo'sits,  Rhodilin  Uncon- 
netcut." 

The  New  Englander  likes  to  smoke 
plug  tobacco.  Many  of  the  farmers  in- 
deed still  cling  to  the  old  plug  that  they 
take  out  of  their  pockets  and  with  their 
pocket  knives,  whittle  off  enough  for  a 
pipeful. 

On  the  smoking-cars  of  Boston  Elevated 
Trains  and  of  the  railroads  that  run  into 
the  city  you  will 
see  men  going  to 
work  with  pipes, 
pipes,  pipes. 
Only  here  and 
there  will  a  cigar 
or  cigarette  be 
seen. 

These  men,  or 
a  vast  majority  of 
them,  smoke 
sliced  plug  to- 
bacco. Compar- 
atively little  of 
any  other  kind  of  pipe 
tobacco  is  sold  there 
at  all. 

It  may  be  possible 
that  you  never  smoked 
or  saw  any  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  Smoking 
Tobacco,  but  if  you 
never  did,  the  chances  are  you  are  not  a 
New  Englander. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  really  a  beauti- 
ful tobacco  to  look  at  —  smooth,  regular, 
oblong  slices  of  tobacco,  sliced  in  the  plug 
by  knives  so  keen  that  it  looks  almost  like 
a  solid  cake. 

Tobacco  in  this  form  holds  its  "order" 
indefinitely.  It  keeps  its  sweetness  and 
fragrance  and  moisture,  exactly  as  when 
first  manufactured. 

When  you  want  to  smoke,  you  simply 
peel  off  a  slice  and  rub  it  up  in  your  palms 
with  a  grinding  motion  that  reduces  the 
slice  to  small  bits  ready  for  your  pipe. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  precisely 
the  same  as  the  Plug  Slice,  except  that  it 
is  rubbed  up  in  machines  at  the  factory  and 
is  packed  ready  for  smoking. 

A  sample  of  either  the  Plug  Slice  or  the 
Ready-Rubbed,  or  samples  of  both,  will  be 
mailed  you  on  request.  Just  write  your 
name  and  address  on  a  post  card,  also  the 
name  of  ihe  tobacco  dealer  you  generally 
patronize,  and  state  whether  vou  wish  to 
try  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice,  'Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed,  or  both. 

A  generous  sample  quantity  will  be  sent 
you.  Think  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be 
to  you  to  find  in  Edgeworth  the  pipe  to- 
bacco you  have  longed  for.  A  great  many 
smokers  become  acquainted  with  Edge- 
worth  in  just  tills  fashion. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  arc  10c  for  pocket-size  tin,  SOc  for 
large  tin,  $1.00  for  humidor  tin.  Edge- 
worth  Plug  Slice  is  15c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00. 
It  is  on  sale  practically  everywhere.  Mailed 
prepaid  where  no  dealer  can  supply. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  easy  to  roll 
into  a  tight,  round  cigarette.  In  a  ciga- 
rette it  is  slightly  milder  than  in  a  pipe, 
and  the  flavor  of  an  Edgeworth  cigarette 
is  refreshingly  different. 

If  you  will  accept  the  proffer  of  the  free 
sample,  write  to  Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  3 
South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va.  This 
firm  was  established  in  1877,  and  besides 
Edgeworth  makes  several  other  brands  of 
smoking  tobacco,  including  the  well- 
known  Qboid  —  grainilated  plug  — a  great 
favorite  with  smokers  for  many  years. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  su|)ply  Edge-worth,  Larus 
&  Brother  Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one 
or  two  dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  the 
Plug  Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post  at  same  price  you  would  pay 
jobber. 


and  gave  Heney  the  instructions  to 
rpeet  him  that  night  and  take  him  to  the 
Elizabeth  depot.  That  done  he  returned 
to  the  Black  Eagle  Building,  saw  that 
his  stenographer  and  clerk  were  dis- 
posed to  his  satisfaction,  and  made 
ready  for  the  final  event. 

The  quarrel  with  Barker  was  genuine. 
The  head  of  the  copper  pool  burst  into 
accusations  of  treachery  and  threatened 
immediate  exposure.  Sitting  at  the  desk, 
engrossed  in  his  anger,  he  did  not  notice 
Harland  slip  behind  him.  One  blow  of 
the  blackjack  delivered  below  the  temple 
resulted  in  death,  as  instantaneous  as 
it  was  noiseless.  Fastening  the  rope 
about  the  body,  Harland  swung  it  from 
the  cleat  to  the  floor  below,  where  in  the 
darkness  it  would  have  been  invisible  at 
a  distance  of  ten  feet. 

HE  then  passed  through  the  outer 
offices  and  went  downstairs.  He 
must  have  missed  Carol  by  a  few  sec- 
onds. His  knock  being  unanswered,  he  let 
himself  in  with  his  pass  key,  and  walked 
through  to  the  back  room.  Here  he  drew 
in  the  body,  then,  curtaining  the  win- 
dow, turned  on  the  lights  and  effected 
the  change  of  clothes,  shaving  off  the 
mustache  and  looking  for  the  scarfpin, 
which  he  couldn't  find.  He  hhd  just 
completed  this  when  Ford  entered — a 
terrible  moment  for  him. 

When  Ford  left,  his  nerve  was  shaken 
and  he  realized  he  must  finish  the  job  at 
once.  After  he  had  done  so  he  went 
back  to  the  private  office,  carefully  ar- 
ranged his  own  disguise,  and  after  wait- 
ing for  over  an  hour,  put  on  Barker's 
hat  and  coat  and  went  down  the  serv- 
ice stairs. 

He  met  no  person  or  obstacle,  skirted 
the  back  of  the  block  and  picked  up 
Heney  at  the  place  designated.  At  the 
Elizabeth  station  he  bought  a  ticket  to 
Philadelphia,  but  when  he  saw  his 
chance,  crossed  the  lines  to  the  Jersey 
Central  platform  and  boarded  a  local 
for  Jersey  City,  from  where  by  a  de- 
vious route  he  made  his  way  to  Canada. 
It  was  in  the  waiting  room  at  the  Jersey 
City  depot  that  he  removed  his  disguise. 

In  Toronto  he  sublet  a  small  apart- 
ment, only  going  out  at  night,  and  keep- 
ing a  close  watch  on  the  developments  in 
New  York  which  he  followed  through  the 
papers.  By  these  he  learned  that  every- 
thing had  worked  out  as  he  had  hoped, 
that  the  crime  was  unsuspected,  and 
the  public  interest  centered  on  the  chase 
for  Barker.  All  that  now  remained  to 
complete  his  enterprise  was  to  get  Carol. 

That  his  continued  success  must  have 
given  him  an  almost  insane  confidence 
is  proved  by  the  way  he  went  about  this 
last  and  most  diflRcult  step.  Criminals 
all  slip  up  somewhere.  He  had  attended 
to  the  details  of  the  murder  vdth  amaz- 
ing skill  and  thoroughness.  It  was  in 
his  estimate  of  the  character  of  Carol 
that  he  showed  that  blind  spot  they  all 
have. 

The  only  way  to  explain  it  is  that  he 
was  so  sure  of  his  own  powers,  so  con- 
fident that  she  was  heart-whole  and 
would  be  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  his  enormous  wealth,  that  he  took 
the  final  risk — sent  for  her  in  Barker's 
name.  Her  response  to  his  first  sum- 
mons encouraged  him.  When  she  didn't 
come  he  had  many  reasons  with  which 
to  buoy  himself  up — fears,  illness,  the 
impossibility  of  leaving  her  mother. 

But  it  made  him  more  cautious  and 
he  didn't  venture  again  till  the  hue  and 
cry  for  Barker  had  subsided  and  he  had 
made  a  move  to  the  last  port  of  call  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  That  he  had  expected 
to  take  her  by  storm,  win  her  consent 
and  leave  her  no  time  to  deliberate  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  "Henry  Sant- 
ley"  had  engaged  accommodations  for 
himself  and  "sister"  on  the  Megantic, 
sailing  from  Quebec  at  ten  the  next 
morning. 

He  was  going  to  admit  his  duplicity 
in  the  conper  pool — his  excuse  being 
he  had  done  it  for  her.  In  his  last  in- 
terview with  Barker  he  saw  that  dis- 
covery was  imminent,  and  decided  to 
drop  out  of  sight.  When  he  passed 
through  his  own  office  he  was  on  his  way 
out  of  the  building,  descending  unseen 
by  the  stairs,  and  going  immediately  to 
Canada.  When  he  read  in  the  papers 
of  the  suicide,  identified  as  Hollings 
Harland,  no  one  was  more  surprised 
than  he  was. 

Without  his  intervention  a  thing  had 
occurred  which  forever  severed  him 
from  the  life  he  wished  to  be  done  with. 

Such  was  Harland's  crime  as  eluci- 
dated in  Harland's  statement.  How  we 
talked  it  over!  How  we  mused  on  the 
slight  happening  that  had  brought  it  to 
light — a  child  at  a  window!  Strange 
and  wonderful!    The  hotel  noises,  the 


traffic  in  the  street,  faded  into  the 
silence  of  the  night  as  we  sat  there, 
pondering,  speculating,  and  awed  too 
by  this  modern  fall  of  Lucifer. 

THEY  all  came  back  on  Wednesday 
night— late — in  the  small  hours  [re- 
sumes Molly,  beginning  her  conclusion 
of  the  narrative].  I  had  a  wire  from 
Babbitts — and,  gosh!  as  I  sat  up  wait- 
ing for  him  I  thought  I'd  die  right  there 
on  my  own  parlor  carpet!  For,  of 
course,  I  supposed  she'd  tell  them  what 
I'd  done  and  he  was  coming  straight 
home  to  divorce  me. 

First  oS  when  he  came  in  I  was  afraid 
to  move;  then,  when  I  got  a  good  look 
at  his  face,  I  saw  he  didn't  know.  He 
was  so  crazy  with  joy  and  triumph  he 
didn't  notice  how  I  acted — trembly  and 
excited  about  the  things  that  didn't 
matter.  How  did  she  get  there — what 
made  her  go?  were  the  questions  I  was 
keen  to  have  answered.  Did  it  off  her 
own  bat — recognized  the  voice  on  the 
phone — instinct — knew  all  along  some- 
thing was  wrong — and  just  rushed  off 
without  thinking  of  anything.  She  was 
a  tiptopper — wonderful  girl — seemed  al- 
most as  if  she  was  clairvoyant,  didn't 
I  think  so?  Yes,  I  did;  but  maybe  when 
it  was  your  father  you  felt  that  way. 
And  I  sunk  back  against  the  cushions  of 
the  davenport,  weak  in  the  knees  and 
swallowing  down  a  lump  in  my  throat 
as  big  as  a  new  potato. 

The  next  day  I  had  a  letter  from  her 
that  made  me  sick — gratitude  bubbling 
out  of  every  line — and  saying  she'd  told 
Jack,  and  how  never,  as  long  as  either 
of  them  lived,  would  they  reveal  it  to 
a  soul.  That  made  me  sicker — the  two 
of  them  down  on  their  bended  knees! 
I've  lied  in  my  life,  and  though  it's  come 
back  on  me  like  a  bad  dream  I've  been 
able  to  bear  it.  But  having  two  people 
like  that  ready  to  worship  you  because 
you  did  something  that  you  didn't  do 
would  take  the  spirit  out  of  anybody. 

Then  came  the  great  excitement,  the 
case  going  to  the  public,  and  Bab- 
bitts getting  his  Big  Story.  It  made  a 
worse  uproar  than  the  suicide  and  dis- 
appearance, the  city  was  stunned  and 
thrilled  and  everything  else  it  could  be, 
and  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  but  was 
reading  the  "Despatch"  and  asking  you 
if  you'd  ever  heard  of  such  an  awful 
thing  and  enjoying  every  word  of  it. 
Babbitts's  picture  was  in  all  the  papers 
— a  raise? — well,  I  guess  so! 

It  would  have  been  the  proudest  mo- 
ment of  my  life,  but  who  can  be  proud 
when  they're  full  up  with  nothing  but 
guilty  conscience?  Not  me,  anyway. 
Even  when  Babbitts  came  home  Fri- 
day night  with  a  set  of  black  lynx  furs, 
carrying  them  himself  and  putting  them 
on  me,  I  felt  no  joy.  Can  you  under- 
stand it — having  a  secret  from  the  one 
you  love  best,  and  not  knowing,  if  he 
knew  that  secret,  whether  he  wouldn't 
drop  you  out  of  his  arms  like  a  live  coal 
and  you'd  see  the  love  dying  from  his 
face?  Oh,  it  was  awful.  I  had  to  turn 
away  from  him  to  the  mirror — getting 
up  the  right  smile  for  a  fur  set  when 
a  rope  of  pearls  wouldn't  have  lifted 
the  misery  off  me. 

Sunday  Jack  asked  us  to  his  place 
for  dinner — just  us  two  and  Miss 
Whitehall.  All  the  way  downtown  Bab- 
bitts was  wondering  why  it  was  only 
Miss  Whitehall — sort  of  funny  he  didn't 
include  Mr.  George,  who  was  often 
there,  and  even  the  old  man,  seeing  it 
was  to  be  a  dinner  of  the  Harland  case 
outfit.  I  had  my  own  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  made  me  limp,  sitting 
small  and  peaked  beside  Babbitts,  with 
my  hands  damp  and  clammy  in  my  new 
white  gloves. 

It  was  a  swell  dinner — the  finest 
things  to  eat  I  ever  had,  even  there. 
Miss  Whitehall  all  in  black,  with  her 
neck  bare,  and  Jack  in  his  dress  suit, 
were  such  a  grand  pair  I'd  have  en- 
joyed the  mere  sight  of  them,  only  for 
that  terrible  secret. 

IT  wasn't  till  the  end  of  dinner — old 
David  gone  off  into  the  kitchen — that 
the  thing  I'd  been  waiting  for  came  out. 
Jack's  face  told  me  it  was  coming — 
happiness  and  pride  were  shining  from 
it  like  a  light.  He'd  asked  us  there — 
his  best  and  truest  friends — to  tell  us, 
before  anyone  else,  that  he  and  Miss 
Whitehall  were  going  to  be  married. 

They  looked  across  the  table  at  each 
other — a  beautiful  beaming  look — and 
Babbitts  with  his  mouth  open  looked  at 
them,  and  I  looked  down  at  my  plate 
where  the  ice  cream  was  melting  in  a 
pink  pool.  Then  Jack  poured  cham- 
pagne into  our  glasses,  and  raising  them 
high  we  drank  their  healths,  and  then 
clinked  the  rims  together,  and  laughed, 


"IT  IS 

GooPEfiS 

BENNINGTON" 

WHEN  the  salesman  says  that  to 
the  man  who  is  careful  in  selecting 
his  "intimate"  wear  it  means  a  sale. 
Cooper's-Bennington,  Vt. -Underwear  has 
won  its  tremendous  sale  by  man  to  man 
advertising.  The  good  dresser  has  told 
the  friend  who  appreciates. 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  continuous  snugr  fit,  that  sur- 
vives many  trips  to  the  laundry  and  long  wear, 
outfit  this  year  with  Cooper's-Bennington. 

Cooper's 

"Spring-Needle"  Knit 

Underwear 

With  Patented  Closed  Crotch 

It  has  undying  elasticity  because  in  the  Cooper's- 
Bennington  the  famous  "Spring-Needle"  stitch 
has  been  developed  t»"its  higliest  point. 
It  is  significant  that  Cooper's-Bennington-Under 
wear  is  made  by  the  Cooper  who  controls  the 
"Spring-Needle"  machines.  Cooper  guarantees 
extraordinary  care  in  worlcmanship  and  only  best 
raw  materials  i£  you  insist  on  Cooper's-Bennington. 
Enjoy  the  snug  fit,  the  soft  comfortable  feeling 
that  comes  from  "Spring-Needle"  stitch  with  the 
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and  wished  them  joy.  It  ought  to  have 
been  perfectly  lovely  and  it  ivotdd  have 
been  if  that  fiendish  guilty  conscience 
of  mine  could  only  have  gone  to  sleep 
for  a  few  minutes. 

And  then  came  the  awful  and  unex- 
pected. I  didn't  think  he'd  dare  to  do  it, 
but  he  did.  Turning  to  me  with  his  glass 
in  his  hand,  and  his  face  so  kind  it  made 
me  melt  like  the  ice  cream,  Jack  said : 
"And  there's  going  to  be  another  health 
drunk — Molly's.  Molly  Babbitts,  the  best 
friend  that  any  man  or  woman  ever 
had,  the  person  who  did  the  biggest 
thing  in  the  whole  Harland  case." 

HE  wasn't  going  to  tell — he  knew 
enough  for  that;  he  knew  that  Bab- 
bitts wasn't  on,  but  he  wanted  me  to 
.  understand.  I  looked  at  their  faces: 
Jack's  with  its  grateful  message,  and 
Carol's  saying  the  same,  and  Babbitts's 
red  vrith  pride  and  joy.  Then  I  couldn't 
bear  it.  Feeling  queer  and  weak,  I  sat 
dumb,  not  touching  my  glass,  looking 
at  the  plate. 

"Why,  Molly,"  said  Babbitts,  sur- 
prised.  "Aren't  you  going  to  answer?" 

"No,"  I  said  suddenly,  "not  till  I've 
told  something  first." 

I  guess  I  looked  about  as  cheerful  as 
the  skeletons  they  used  to  have  at  feasts 
in  foreign  countries.  Anyway  I  saw 
them  all  amazed,  their  eyes  fixed  staring 
on  me.  I  stiffened  up  and  set  both 
hands  hard  on  the  edge  of  the  table, 
and  looked  at  Carol.  My  lips  were  so 
shaky  I  could  hardly  get  out  the  words. 

"You're  all  wrong — you've  made  a 
mistake.  I  didn't  do  it  for  you  the  way 
you  think — I — I — "  I  turned  to  Jack 
and  the  tears  began  to  spill  out  of  my 
eyes — "I  did  it  for  him." 
"Me?"  he  exclaimed. 
"Yes,  you.  We  swore  to  be  friends 
once  and  that's  what  I  am.  I  saw  you 
were  going  to  tell  her.  I  thought  it 
would  ruin  you  and  I  knew  I  couldn't 
stop  you — so — so — as  /  didn't  matter — 
I  did  it  myself  before  you  could." 

He  pushed  back  his  chair,  all  stirred 
and  pale.  Carol,  with  a  catch  of  her 
breath,  said  my  name — just  "Molly," 
nothing  more.  But  Babbitts,  who  didn't 
know  where  he  was  at,  cried  out: 

"Did  tvhat?  For  Heaven's  sake, 
what's  it  all  about?" 

Then  I  told  him — the  whole  thing. 
Out  it  came  with  tears  and  sobs — all 
to  him,  every  word  of  it,  with  not  a 
voice  to  interrupt,  and  when  it  was 


done  down  went  my  head  on  the  table 
with  my  hair  in  the  ice  cream. 

Well,  what  do  you  think  happened? 
Was  he  mad — did  he  say  you're  a  false, 
deceitful  woman, begone?  Oh, he  didn't — 
he  didn't!  He  got  up  and  came  around 
the  table,  and  Carol  and  Jack  slipped 
away  somewhere  and  left  us  alone. 

Afterward  in  the  parlor,  me  a  sight 
with  my  nose  red  and  the  ice  cream  only 
half  out  of  my  hair,  we  talked  it  all  out 
and  they — -  Oh,  well,  they  said  a  lot  of 
things — I  can't  tell  you  what — too  many 
and  sort  of  affecting.  It  made  me  feel 
awful  uncomfortable  not  knowing  what 
to  say,  but  Babbitts  adored  it,  couldn't 
get  enough  of  it,  just  sat  there  nodding 
like  the  Chinese  image  on  the  mantel- 
piece, while  those  two  fine  people  sat 
and  threw  bouquets  at  his  wife. 

On  the  way  up  the  street  we  didn't 
say  much,  walking  close  together  hand 
tucked  in  arm.  But  suddenly,  up  under 
one  of  those  big  arc  lights  in  Gram- 
ercy  Park,  he  stopped  short  and,  look- 
ing strange  and  solemn,  gave  me  a  kiss, 
a  good  loud  smack,  and  said  sort  of 
husky:  "I  love  you  more  this  evening, 
Morningdew,  than  I  ever  did  since  the 
first  day  I  met  you." 

Well — that's  the  end.  Jack  and 
Carol  are  going  to  be  married  this 
spring  and  go  to  Firehill.  Babbitts 
and  I  have  a  standing  invitation  down 
there  for  every  Sunday  and  all  summer 
if  we  want.  There's  a  great  lawsuit 
started  to  prove  the  claims  of  Mrs. 
Whitehall  and  Carol  as  Johnston  Bar- 
ker's wife  and  child.  He  died  without 
a  will,  so  in  the  end  they'll  get  most 
all  he  left — piles  and  piles  of  money. 
It's  in  the  Whitney  office,  and  last  time 
I  saw  Mr.  Whitney  he  told  me  Carol 
would  some  day  be  one  of  the  richest 
women  in  New  York. 

It  won't  spoil  her — she's  not  that 
kind — a  grand,  fine  woman,  true  blue 
every  inch  of  her.  I've  come  to  know 
her  well  and  I'm  satisfied  she's  just  the 
girl  I  would  have  chosen  for  Jack 
Reddy.  Queer,  isn't  it,  the  way  things 
come  about?  Here  was  I,  searching  for 
a  wife  for  him,  turning  them  all  down, 
and  he  goes  and  stumbles  on  the  only 
one  in  the  country  I'd  think  good 
enough.  That's  the  way  it  is  with  life 
— when  it  looks  most  like  a  muddle  it's 
going  straightest.  It  sure  is  sort  of 
confusing — but  it's  a  good  old  world 
after  all. 

THE  END 


Eliphaz,  Late  Fairfax 


Continued  from  page  101 


as  the  horses  passed  the  grand  stand 
on  the  way  to  the  post  Jockey  Merritt 
heard  his  name  called.  Major  Petti- 
grew  was  standing  on  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  pagoda,  bawling  through  a 
megaphone. 

"Boy,  bring  that  black  hoss  over 
here!" 

Merritt  reined  Eliphaz  across  the 
track,  touched  the  visor  of  his  cap  with 
his  whip,  and  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"Son,"  said  Major  Pettigrew,  "you're 
on  the  favorite,  so  don't  make  any  mis- 
takes with  him.  I  want  to  see  you  ride 
from  start  to  fini.sh — and  I'm  goin'  to 
be  watchin'  you.    That's  all." 

"Ill  do  my  best,  judge,"  was  Mer- 
ritt's  an.swer. 

"You  see  that  the  hoss  does  his  best," 
warned  the  major.  "Proceed  with  him, 
son." 

THE  Handicap  was  a  great  race,  but 
we  are  concerned  with  but  one  horse 
— Eliphaz,  late  Fairfax.  When  the  bar- 
rier rose  Jockey  Merritt  booted  the 
spurs  home  and  tried  to  hurl  the  big 
black  into  the  lead.  He  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  get  early  speed  out  of  a 
porpoi.se.  Eliphaz  grunted  loudly  and 
in  exactly  five  lumbering  jumps  was  in 
last  place;  the  other  horses  went  on 
and  left  the  favorite  snorting  in  the 
dust.  Jockey  Merritt  raked  the  black 
aides  with  his  spurs  and  slashed  cruelly 
with  his  whip — the  favorite  would  not 
could  not  get  out  of  a  .slow,  awkward 
gallop. 

"Blankety  blank  it!"  exclaimed 
Major  Pettigrew  to  the  associate  judge. 
"What  did  I  tell  you,  eh?  Sure  as  a 
gun,  Engle  laid  him  up,  and  the  books 
made  him  favorite  and  took  in  a  ton 
of  money!  Look  at  him,  will  you?  Ain't 
that  pitiful?" 

"He  runs  like  a  cow,"  said  the  major's 
assi.stant.  "Merritt  is  certainly  riding 
nim,  though.  He's  whipping  at  every 
jump." 

It  was  a  long  way  around  the  track, 
and  probably  only  one  man  was  really 
sorry  for  Eliphaz.   Old  Man  Curry,  at 


the  paddock  gate,  shook  his  head  as  the 
black  horse  floundered  down  the  stretch, 
last  by  fifty  yards,  the  blunt  spurs  tear- 
ing at  his  sides  and  the  rawhide  rais- 
ing welts  on  his  shoulders. 

The  winning  numbers  had  dropped 
into  position  before  Eliphaz  came  under 
the  wire.  Major  Pettigrew  took  one  look 
at  the  horse  and  called  to  the  oflficial 
messenger : 

"Find  Engle  and  tell  him  I  want  to 
see  him!" 

"TTfELL,  old-timer,  here  we  are  again 
VV  with  our  hat  in  our  hand!"  It 
was  the  Bald-faced  Kid,  at  the  door  of 
Old  Man  Curry's  tackle  room.  "This 
time  you've  put  one  over  for  fair! 
Major  Pettigrew  has  just  passed  out 
his  decision  to  the  newspaper  boys." 

"Ah,  hah!"  said  the  old  man,  looking 
up  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  "His 
decision,  eh?  Was  he — kind  of  severe- 
like?" 

"Oh,  no — o!  Not  what  you'd  call 
severe.  I  suppose  he  could  have  or- 
dered Engle  boiled  in  oil  or  hung  by  the 
neck  or  something  like  that,  but  the 
major  let  him  down  light.  All  he  did 
was  to  rule  him  off  the  turf  for  life!" 

"Gracious  Peter!  You  don't  tell  me!" 

"Yes,  and  his  horses  too.  The  whole 
bunch!  Engle  is  almost  crazy.  He 
swears  on  his  mother's  grave  that  he's 
in-no-cent  and  he's  going  to  appeal  to 
the  Jockey  Club  and  have  Eliphaz  ex- 
amined by  a  'vet'  and  the  Lord  knows 
what  all.  Oh,  he's  wild!  It  seems  that 
Pettigrew  wanted  him  to  prove  that  he'd 
backed  the  horse  and  he  couldn't  pro- 
duce the  losing  tickets.  If  Merritt 
hadn't  half  killed  the  hor.se,  Pettigrew 
would  have  got  him  too." 

"Well,  well!"  said  the  old  man,  turn- 
ing back  to  Proverbs.  "I  was  just 
readin'  something  here.  'He  that 
.seeketh  mischief,  it  shall  come  unto 
him.'  Engle  has  been  scekin'  mischief 
a  long  time  now  and  look  what  he's 
got." 

"Too  true,  old-timer,"  said  the  Bald- 
faced  Kid,  "but  who  was  it  ordered  the 
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Consider  the  Motor 

Before  You  Buy  the  Truck 

The  Motor  is  the  vital  feature  of  a 
truck — the  source  of  its  power  and 
final  measure  of  its  real  ability  to  "de- 
liver the  goods".  In  order  to  be  sure 
that  you  are  getting  100^  motor  truck 
power  efficiency  and  not  merely  a  light 
pleasure  car  motor,  demand  the 


TRUCK  MOTOR 

A  Heavy  Duty  Motor  Designed 
Exclusively  for  Motor  Truck  Use 
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 They  took  their  Hves 

in  their  hands 


—those  iioblcN  wlio  faced  KIuk  .Ii'Ihi  at  lluurjiniede.  To 
oppnae  the  divine  riL'ht  of  KtiiKs  In  those  days  was  to 
court  destrnctlcni.  Yet  these  in>hles  dared  cveryllilni;, 
and  forced  the  unwIllliiK  KInK  to  sittii  the  Maitna  (.'harta 
—the  first  itrest  cornerstone  of  jiopular  liberty.  Insin 
gcncy  started  theris  and  proKresHlvlsni.  You  can't 
understand  the  movements  of  toilay  ntiless  you  have 
traced  their  be^inntiiKa  and  their  develojiment  from 
century  to  century  throuKh  history. 

At  last  history  has  been  written  for  the  moderr  busy 
man  —  InterbstliiK,  readable,  fasclnatliit:,  compact. 
Such  la  the  LodKe  History  of  Nations,  formerly  sold 
from  «I30  to  tll2;.  Init  now  available  on  easy  payments 
that  tlguie  down  to  a  few  <-cnts  a  week. 

H*nd  for  fi-ce  descriptive  booklet  to  Department  .'»o, 
I'.  1'.  Cidller  *  Son,  lin  West   l;llh  btiecl,  New  YoiU. 


mischief  wrapped  up  and  delivered  to 
him?   Come  through !" 

"Hold  up  your  right  hand!"  said  Old 
Man  Curry. 

"Cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die  if  I 
ever  tell!"  said  the  Kid.  "Now  then, 
come  clean." 

"Frank,"  said  the  old  man,  "do  you 
remember  when  we  was  unloadin'  the 
hosses  and  ketched  Eliphaz  bitin'  at  the 
fence?  .  .  .  You  do?  Then  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  ask  any  questions,  be- 
cause if  you  know  hosses  like  you  should 
know  'em — in  your  business — you 
wouldn't  need  to  ask  questions. 

"Eliphaz  is  a  cribber,  and  a  cribber  is 
a  boss  that  sucks  itself  full  of  wind  like 
a  balloon.  I  knew  the  minute  I  see  him 
drop  his  head  and  swallow  that  way 
that  cribbin'  was  what  ailed  him.  That 
explained  his  bein'  such  a  bad  race  hoss. 
Jimmy  Miles  probably  never  done  a 
thing  to  correct  that  habit — didn't 
know  he  had  it,  likely. 

"Well,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
keep  the  boss's  head  tied  high  in  the 
daytime,  because  no  hoss  will  crib  un- 
less he  can  get  his  head  down.  Then 
at  night  I  put  on  a  cribbin'  strap 
and  buckled  it  tight  around  his  neck. 
He  could  get  his  head  down  all  right, 
but  he  couldn't  suck  any  air.  With 
that  habit  corrected,  Eliphaz  was  a 
great  hoss. 


"When  I  found  out  that  Engle  wanted 
to  buy  him,  I  let  Eliphaz  crib  all  day 
Friday,  after  he'd  been  worked,  and 
when  I  sold  him  I  didn't  sell  the  strap. 
That's  all,  Frank.  When  he  went  to  the 
post  he  was  so  full  of  air  that  if  Mer- 
ritt  hadn't  been  settin'  on  him  he'd  have 
gone  up  like  a  balloon.  That's  why  I 
warned  you  not  to  let  anybody  bet  on 
him.  .  .  .  Did  you  do  pretty  well, 
Frank?" 

"I  got  a  toothful  while  some  other 
folks  was  getting  a  meal,"  answered  the 
Kid.  "Just  one  thing  more:  where  did 
you  get  that  name — Eliphaz?" 

"That  was  a  sort  of  a  joke,"  con- 
fessed the  old  man.  "Once  there  was  a 
party  named  Job,  and  he  had  all  sorts 
of  hard  luck.  Some  of  that  hard  luck 
was  in  not  bein'  able  to  lose  his  friends. 
They  used  to  come  and  see  him  and 
hold  a  lodge  of  sorrow  and  set  on  the 
ground  and  talk  and  talk — whole  chap- 
ters of  talk — and  the  windiest  one  of 
'em  all—" 

"I  get  you!"  chuckled  the  Bald-faced 
Kid.   "That  was  Eliphaz!" 

Old  Man  Curry  nodded. 

"  'Knowledge  is  easy  unto  him  that 
understandeth,' "  he  quoted. 

"Yes,  but  an  inside  tip  now  and  then 
never  hurt  anybody,"  said  the  Bald- 
faced  Kid.  "Declare  me  in  on  the  next 
miracle,  will  you?" 


One  Term  for  Wilson? 
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But  will  Mr.  Bryan  oppose  the  re- 
nomination  of  the  President,  enlisting 
in  the  primaries  in  that  cause?  Mem- 
bers of  a  certain  committee  of  Congress 
will  tell  you  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  on 
record  in  such  a  way  that  he  cannot 
consistently  do  it.  They  refer  to  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Bryan  to  Representative 
Henry  D.  Clayton,  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  written 
about  the  same  time  Mr.  Wilson  sent 
his  letter  to  Representative  Palmer  on 
the  pending  bills  proposing  a  constitu- 
tional change.  Mr.  Bryan  sought  to 
emphasize  so  clearly  that  he  was  not 
interested  in  personalities  that  he  sug- 
gested the  phrasing  of  the  amendment 
to  take  effect  after  March  4,  1917 — in 
other  words,  in  the  national  campaign 
of  1920. 

This  would  leave  Mr.  Wilson  free  to 
run  again  in  1916. 

Mr.  Bryan  not  long  ago  pointed  out 
to  the  writer  that  the  purpose  of  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Clayton  should  not  be 
misconstrued;  that  he  was  seeking  the 
enactment  of  a  principle  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform ;  that  he  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  and  personalities  were, 
therefore,  of  no  consequence.  Rather 
than  have  the  friends  of  Taft,  Roose- 
velt, or  Wilson  in  Congress  or  in  the 
States  to  which  the  amendment  would 
have  to  be  submitted  block  the  meas- 
ure because  they  might  regard  it  as 
prohibiting  these  men  from  becoming 
candidates  again,  Mr.  Bryan  stood 
ready  to  eliminate  all  personal  con- 
siderations. 

Whether  Mr.  Bryan  will  acquiesce 
in  the  President's  plan  to  submit  the 
question  of  his  own  candidacy  to  the 
primary  vote,  leaving  the  proposal  to 
restrict  the  presidential  tenure  to  fur- 
ther discussion  in  Congress,  is  entire- 
ly a  matter  of  conjecture  at  present. 
Until  the  President  formally  announces 
his  intentions  the  former  Secretary  of 
State  is  likely  not  to  raise  the  issue. 
Political  events  in  the  next  Congress, 
the  question  of  national  defense,  pro- 
hibition, and  woman  suffrage,  and 
other  issues,  perhaps,  ought  not  to 
be  ignored  in  considering  whether  Mr. 
Bryan  will  support  or  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent's renomination. 

"A  Fool  for  His  Pains" 

PASSING  from  consideration  of  party 
politics  to  personal  ambition,  it  may 
be  surprising  to  the  general  public,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  Mr.  Wilson 
does  not  regard  it  as  essential  to  his 
personal  happiness  that  he  be  renomi- 
nated or  reelected.  There  are  those 
among  his  close  friends  who  would  not 
be  in  the  least  startled  if  Mr.  Wilson 
refused  even  to  submit  his  candidacy  to 
the  primaries,  preferring  to  leave  office 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  duty  well 
performed  toward  his  country  in  one 
of  the  most  critical  hours  of  its  na- 
tional existence.  His  has  not  been  a 
pleasant  tenure,  untouched  by  disap- 
pointments, griefs,  or  personal  afflic- 
tions. The  heart-rending  nature  of  his 
task  will  never  be  known  except  to 
those  who  have  watched  him  labor  un- 


tiringly with  set  teeth  and  determined 
jaw  on  some  of  the  most  disagreeable 
and  goading  of  human  tasks.  His  si- 
lent struggle  to  refrain  from  express- 
ing himself  at  times  on  the  sordid  and 
debasing  features  of  national  politics, 
especially  in  matters  of  patronage, 
has  been  as  heroic  as  it  perhaps  was 
discreet,  for  beneficial  legislation — the 
greatest  good  for  the  community — is 
often  best  accomplished  by  tolerance 
and  self-restraint  in  the  executive. 

It  must  have  been  this  peculiar 
punishment  of  the  individual  in  office 
which  had  impressed  itself  on  Mr. 
Wilson's  mind  one  day  last  winter 
when,  speaking  privately  to  an  assem- 
bled delegation  before  him,  he  gave 
vent  to  his  innermost  feelings  and  said, 
among  other  things: 

"A  man  is  a  fool  for  his  pains  if  he 
seeks  the  office  of  president." 

He  Fights  for  Principles 

THE  delegation,  through  its  spokes- 
man, had  boldly  suggested  to  the 
President  that  unless  the  changes  they 
had  come  to  urge  were  obtained  their 
followers,  as  a  class,  would  not  vote 
for  him  again  as  they  had  in  1912.  The 
suggestion  of  "blackmail,"  so  the  Presi- 
dent himself  phrased  it,  angered  him. 
What  he  said  was  not  for  publication, 
and  the  delegation  went  away  convinced 
that  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
voters  whom  they  represented  might 
just  as  well  cast  their  ballots  for  some 
one  else — Mr.  Wilson  would  decide  the 
question  without  reference  to  their 
threat.    And  he  did. 

To  those,  indeed,  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  President 
at  close  range,  it  has  often  been  appar- 
ent that,  so  far  as  his  personal  wishes 
are  concerned,  Mr.  Wilson  might  be 
much  happier  outside  of  public  office 
than  in  it.  In  the  making  of  his  career 
he  has  seldom  considered  expediency  or 
personal  happiness.  His  energies,  both 
in  politics  and  out  of  it,  have  been 
enlisted  in  a  series  of  fights  for  a  prin- 
ciple— service  to  the  State  and  Nation. 
He  fought  for  a  principle  in  the  long 
and  tangled  controversy  as  head  of 
Princeton  University;  he  fought  for 
the  principle  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
direct  primary  when  he  supported  Mar- 
tine  as  against  "Jim"  Smith  for  United 
States  Senator.  He  struggled  patiently 
and  arduously  with  members  of  his 
own  party  in  Congress  through  the 
nerve-racking  fight  for  tariff  reform, 
the  repeal  of  the  tolls  provision, 
and  then  the  enactment  of  a  new  cur- 
rency law. 

If  the  issue  in  1916  shall  be  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Democratic  Administration 
as  a  whole,  especially  the  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Democratic  Congress — 
as  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent  it  will 
be,  irrespective  of  Mr.  Wilson's  personal 
popularity — you  will  find  him  ready  to 
take  up  the  fight  Unflinchingly  for  his 
party. 

If  it  is  to  be  defeat,  he  will  be  as 
ready  to  share  it,  just  as  his  many 
friends  among  the  party  leaders  are 
insistent  that  if  it  is  to  be  victory 
he  alone  deserves  its  just  rewards. 
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Economical 
Efficient  and 
Brilliant  Light 

Prest-O-Lite  gives  perfect  riding 
light — is  as  stilrdy  as  your  motorcycle 
itself.  It  stands  the  jolts,  needs  no 
attention  you  yourself  cannot  give. 
Practical,  simple,  and   trouble -proof. 

Considering  its  simplicity  and  free- 
dom from  trouble,  it  is  at  once  the 
most  convenient  and  the  most  econom- 
ical lighting  system   for  motorcycles. 

Complete  Equipment  for 
Regular  Service 

Nearly  all  dealers  make  this  typical 
equipment  combination:  "Prest-O  Lite, 
a  lamp,  and  a  mechanical  horn."  Costs 
less  to  buy  and  less  to  use. 

Your  name  anri  address  on  the  niarein 
of  this  pace  will  brlnj;  complete  infor- 
mation on  motorcycle  liebtine.  Get 
<Mir  valuable  free  book.    Write  today. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc. 

Tlic  World'a  L.nrge.'.t  Makers  of  Dissolved  Acetylene 

730  Speedway      Indlanapolii,  Indiana 

Prettl-O-LitK  Bxchaiige  AgeiKUs  Everywhere 


„  Tli  HrW  TCUTF. 

\WADSIA/ORTH-ALL  SEASON 
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Warm  and  snug  in  winter.  Cool  and  comfortable  in 
summer.  Fits  flush  to  body  of  car — no  overhang 
Positively  no  rattle  or  squeak.  Finished  of  same 
material  as  used  in  upholstering  car.  Glass  door; 
and  panels  easily  removed  if  desired  and  set  of  curtain! 
used  in  their  place.  Get  full  details  from  your  dealer 
or  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog.  In  ordering  specify 
whether  for  1913,  1914  or  1915  car. 

WADSWORTH  MANUFACTURING  C0..I266Jeflerion  Aw.,  Delioil.  Midi 

MAKE  PROFITS 

We  want  Special  Agents  to  travel  by 
autotnobile  selling  our  new  gas-gen- 
erating Coal-oil  lamp. 
Absolutely  safe.    Big  money  saver. 

300  Candle  Power 

It's  simply  wonderful  the  way  this  new 
lanij)  is  sellinc.  Ever.v  home  a  pusslblf 
sale.  Big  money  easy.  Ixiwe»i 
priced  high  grade  lamp  on  the  market. 


This  Auto 


GIVEN 


Wi'  fiiriiiah  each  reprfscTitative  with 
an  automobile.     This  i«  no  eellilig  contest  where  only  one  per 
Kon  wins.    .Anybody  can  get  this  auto.    Write  for  particulars. 

THOMAS  MFG.  CO..  1129  EAST  ST.,  DAYTON.  OHIO 

Wear  It  a  Week 
At  Our  Expense 

We  will  send  you  a  genuine  HelioD 
Jewel  set  In  solid  gold  for  a  whole 

week's  free  trial.  Compare  it  with  a  dia- 
moDd  in  brilliance,  hardneae  and  beauty. 
If  yoQ  CAD  tell  the  difference,  send  it 
back.  Write  Today  for  New  Jewelry 
Book.  See  illuBtT-atioDB  of  the  eiquieito 
Sems.  No  obll^tions.  The  book  is  fre«. 

JOHN  A.  STERLING  &  SON 
a368  Ward  Building  Chicago 
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A  Doctor's  Point  of  View 


WHY  FUMIGATE? 


BY  JOHN  B.  HUBER  M.  D. 


THE  newer  disinfection— the  purifica- 
tion of  the  homes  in  which  people 
have  suffered  from  infectious  diseases — 
has  come  about  through  knowledge 
gained  in  the  last  half  century  as  to 
how  yellow  fever,  malaria,  measles, 
tuberculosis,  and  the  like  are  trans- 
mitted. It  is  now  generally  known 
that  yellow  jack  is  introduced  solely 
by  the  Stegomyia  mosquito;  malaria 
only  by  the  Anopheles  mosquito,  and 
never  in  any  other  way  (certainly  not 
by  bad  air — mal'aria) ;  the  body  louse 
transmits  typhus :  such  diseases  are  not 
got  from  fomites  (goods  and  fabrics 
that  may  happen  to  contain  the  re- 
spective germs).  Cholera  and  typhoid 
fever  are  not  contracted  through  mias- 
mata, but  only  by  swallowing  the  essen- 
tial germs  of  those  diseases  in  food  and 
drink  thus  contaminated.  Diphtheria 
is  probably  not  communicable  through 
the  air,  but  by  direct  contact,  as  in 
kissing,  or  by  contact  of  one's  nasal 
passages  with  the  diphtheria  germs  as 
they  are  conveyed  by  the  fingers  from 
substances  (handkerchiefs,  dishes,  and 
so  on)  that  have  been  contaminated 
with  the  patient's  expectorations.  One 
need,  therefore,  fear  practically  nothing 
from  the  air  of  a  diphtheria  patient's 
sick  room.  Hospital  doctors  and  nurses, 
careful  in  their  ablutions,  are  in  con- 
stant attendance  on  sufferers  from 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles 
the  year  around  without  contracting 
those  diseases  or  being  in  fear  of  them. 
(Fear,  by  the -way,  is  a  prime  predis- 
position to  any  infection.)  The  safest 
refuge  from  diphtheria  is  the  properly 
conducted  w-ard  of  a  diphtheria  hos- 
pital. The  surest  place  not  to  get  con- 
sumption is  a  well-managed  tubercu- 
losis sanatorium.  What  germiphobia, 
what  ignoble  public  hysteria,  what  dis- 
comfort, would  be  removed  through  a 
general  knowledge  of  such  facts !  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  life,  fear  vanishes  with 
comprehension  of  the  cause  of  the  fear. 

Nor  are  scarlet  fever  and  measles 
transmitted  in  the  "peeling"  or  the 
eruption  from  the  skin  characteristic 
of  those  diseases;  nor  is  the  peeling 
stage  of  scarlet  fever,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  that  when  transmission  is 


most  likely — measles  is  infectious  any- 
way only  during  the  first  days  of  the 
disease,  when  the  germ-laden  dis- 
charges from  the  patient's  nose  and 
throat  are  most  profuse.  It  is  in  such 
discharges,  in  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
and  whooping  cough,  that  the  danger 
of  infection  mostly  lies.  These  diseases, 
then,  are  most  catching  in  their  pre- 
eruptive  period,  when  their  nature  is  so 
often  not  suspected.  What  use  to  fumi- 
gate after  the  mischief  has  been  done? 

Certainly  fumigation — that  is,  disin- 
fection by  formaldehyde,  by  burning 
sulphur  or  other  gases— destroys  germs 
or  renders  them  innocuous;  but  most 
germs  cannot  retain  their  vitality  or 
their  capacity  for  mischief  for  any 
length  of  time  after  leaving  the  pa- 
tient's body.  Accounts  of  some  one's 
getting  scarlet  fever  through  opening 
a  trunk  vhich  belonged  to  grand- 
mother's Aunt  Mary,  who  died  of  that 
disease  several  generations  ago,  have 
legendary  charm,  but  are  lacking  in 
scientific  exactitude.  The  fact  is,  the 
best  disinfectants  are  pure  air  and  the 
blessed  sunshine.  A  sick  room  thus 
ventilated  on  the  termination  of  the 
case,  the  bedding,  carpets,  rugs,  and 
so  on  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  with 
plenty  of  soap  and  water  and  elbow 
grease:  these  means  will,  for  most  in- 
fections, be  all  the  purification  neces- 
sary. "There  is  also  an  impression — 
by  no  means  always  a  valid  one — that 
the  worse  a  disinfectant  smells  the  more 
effective  it  is. 

Thus,  in  accordance  with  the  modern 
conceptions  of  the  spread  of  infections, 
the  New  York  Health  Department 
over  a  year  ago  discontinued  fumiga- 
tion after  cases  of  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  meningitis,  and  infan- 
tile paralysis.  And  this  year  the  de- 
partment has  discontinued  fumigation 
altogether  in  the  boroughs  of  Greater 
New  York,  except  Brooklyn,  in  order 
that  comparisons  may  be  made  as  to 
the  results  of  fumigation  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  nonfumigation  on  the  other. 
This  is  done  to  satisfy  skeptics  that 
discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  fumi- 
gation will  work  no  harm  to  either  the 
individual  or  the  community. 
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fund  of  at  least  4  per  cent:  that  makes 
£110,000,000.  In  addition  to  that,  we 
shall  have  to  face  as  soon  as  the  war 
is  over  a  tremendous  charge  which  no 
one  has  yet  even  ventured  to  guess  at 
— for  the  pensions  to  those  wounded  in 
war  and  the  pensions  to  the  widows 
and  dependents  of  those  who  fall.  At 
the  very  least  we  cannot  put  that  at 
less  than  £20,000,000  a  year  for  the 
first  few  years.  Thus  we  will  start 
after  the  war  with  a  charge  of  not  less 
than  £1.30,000,000  in  addition  to  what 
our  last  peace  expenditure  was." 

This  last  peace  budget,  by  the  way, 
was  £20.5,000,000.  In  view  of  the  colos- 
sal piling  up  of  figures  since  that 
happy  time  it  seems  almost  trivial. 

Yet,  staggering  as  is  this  toll  (and 
it  will  only  be  part  of  the  post-war 
burden  that  England  will  have  to 
carry),  it  can  readily  be  met  if  history 
repeats  itself.  The  case  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  will  illustrate.  In  181G, 
after  these  wars  were  over.  Great  Brit- 
ain's population  was  about  20,000,000: 
her  accumulated  wealth  no  more  than 
£?.r)00,000,000,  and  her  annual  income 
0,000,000.  As  a  result  of  the  long- 
vn-out  effort  to  crush  the  Man  of 
'iny  she  incurred  a  debt  of  £895,- 
000  with  an  annual  interest  charge 
£3.3,000,000,  or  11  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  annual  income.  To  this  was 
added  the  fixed  charge  on  Government 
conduct  until  the  total  annual  expendi- 
ture of  the  nation  was  £6.5,000,000, 
over  one-fifth  of  the  country's  income. 
Yet  the  country  successfully  met  this 
huge  task,  though  the  strain  was 
fcreat. 

But  what  of  to-day  and  to-morrow? 
KnormouH  as  may  be  the  debt  incurred 
f;y  the  war  now  raging,  the  burden  of 
financing  it  will  be  slight  (relatively) 
"■mparcd  with  the  wiping  out  of  the 
.o!ef,nic  debt  that  I  have  ju.st  cited. 
'■  reasons  are  obvious. 
Th«:  ^^nited  Kingdom  now  has  47,- 
'tOO.OOO  peoplf,;  her  accumulated  wealth 
n 8,000,000,000,  and  t|ie  annual  in- 
of  her  people  is  £2,400,000,000. 
JfiC  incomf;  per  head  is  £.52,  while  the 


tax  prior  to  the  war  was  only  £3  a 
head.  Before  the  present  war  the  public 
debt  had  been  reduced  to  £706,000,000, 
which  involved  an  annual  interest 
charge  of  £17,341,000.  Now,  if  the 
total  borrowing  must  be  two  billions 
or  more,  the  available  funds  to  meet 
the  new  burden  will  be  manyfold 
greater  in  proportion  than  the  funds 
available  for  the  wiping  out  of  the 
Napoleonic  debts,  and  the  people  are 
willing  to  pay. 

The  Greatest  of  All  Budgets 

ELOQUENT  evidence  of  this  confi- 
dence was  the  fortitude  with  which 
the  new  budget,  announced  September 
22  and  the  Isiggest  in  all  the  world's 
history,  was  received.  It  jumped  rev- 
enue on  larger  incomes  40  per  cent;  it 
made  the  workman  earning  £3  a  week 
a  taxpayer.  Here  was  a  blow  that  fell 
on  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  each  met  it 
with  equanimity,  though  in  most  cases 
it  doubled  the  tax  that  everybody  was 
paving. 

The  new  income  and  supertax  added 
to  the  old  will  alone  increase  the  rev- 
enue by  £1.50,000,000.  Until  the  new 
budget  England  had  not  begun  to  touch 
the  depths  of  her  taxable  resources. 
Only  10  per  cent  of  the  people,  for  ex- 
ample, whose  income  aggregated  a  bil- 
lion pounds,  paid  any  tax  at  all.  In- 
comes of  £160  ($800)  were  exempt; 
now  the  limit  is  £130  or  $650. 

One  reason  why  England  can  stand 
the  new  tax  so  composedly  is  that  this 
war,  up  to  the  latest  budget,  was  a  war 
of  loans,  not  taxes.  Most  of  her  other 
wars  have  been  just  the  reverse.  The 
whole  general  burden  of  taxation  has 
become  smaller  as  the  income  of  the 
country  has  grown  greater.  The  huge 
bulk  of  imports  for  consumption, 
amounting  to  £600,000,000,  remained 
untaxed  until  lately.  The  tax  on  tea, 
sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  chicory,  and 
dried  fruits  is  now  increased  50  per 
cent;  postage  and  telegraph  tolls  are 
raised.  One  notable  increase — that  of 
100  per  cent  on  patent  medicines — is  a 
blessing  in  disguise.    War  profits  are 
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There  must  be  a  reason 


Avhy  all  the  highest  priced  automobiles  in  America  depend  upon 
magneto  ignition — why  all  Europe  unqualifiedly  demands  magneto 
ignition — why  all  the  high  speed  motors  and  speediest  motors  in 
automobiles,  motorcycles,  motor  boats  or  aeroplanes  use  magneto 
ignition  exclusively ! 

"The  reason  is  not  hard  to  seek.  Where  stamina,  speed  and  List- 
ing performance  of  the  motor  counts,  there  you'll  find  magneto 
ignition,  and,  going  even  further,  where  its  new  principles,  its 
simplicity  and  great  eflFectiveness  are  known,  there  you'll  find 

DIXIE  Magneto 

20th  Century  Ignition 

"The  DIXIE  is  economical — it'll  pay  for  itself  in  less  gasoline  con- 
sumption and  wear  and  tear  on  the  motor. ' ' 

"The  magneto 
makes  the  car  go" 

Splitdorf  Electrical  Co. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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"If  you  want  long  wear  with  comfort^ 
get  Wright's  Union  Suits 


"Take  my  word  for 
it,  Wright's  Union  Suits 
will  wear  you  three  or 
four  seasons  with  rea- 
sonable care.  There  is 
strength  and  service  in 
every  seam,  in  every 
strand  of  the  long-fiber 
Egyptian  cotton  and  fine 
combed  wool. 

"While  it  wears  it  fits 
— over  every  bulge  and 
corner,  under  the  arms, 
in  the  crotch.  The  elas- 
tic spring-needle  ribbing 
holds  the  shape. 


'/  wear  it  and  I  know.  " 


"I've  worn  Wright's 
Union  Suits  for  years. 
I've  tried  and  compared 
them  with  every  gar- 
ment on  the  market.  I 
am  not  bragging  when 
I  say  that  you  are  treat- 
ing yourself  to  under- 
wear comfort  like  you 
never  knew  before  when 
you  step  into  a  Wright's 
Union  Suit.  Try  one 
suit  and  see. 

"$2  up  at  haberdash- 
ers'. Shirts  and  drawers, 
.$1  up." 


WRIGHT'S  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY,  New  York  City,  Makers  of  Wright's  Health  Vnderwmar 


UNITARIANISM. 

Interpretation  of  reliKinn?  Send  for  FREE  litcrntnre. 
Ansociate  Department  B,  26  Beacon  St.,  Boiton,  Uasi 


Why  is  II 
the  modern 


Learn  to  Stuff  Birds  rdofig'iTr'i , 

•  rt,  (mnlly  Inm  nod  «t  liomi-.  Big  Profits.  Save  your 
trophlpR.  Doi-nriti  VMiii  liotnc  Wo  Icurh  inpn,  women, 
l.oyn  bymail.  Wi  ii.  f.irrreeBooki...|iij-.  N.W.  School 
of  Taxld«rmy,  2368  Elwood  Btdg..  Omaha,  N«b. 
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SHOE 


STYLE  pre- 
ferred  by  men 
of  particular  taste, 
with  the  comfort  of 
"Natural  Shape" 
lasts  make  The 
Florsheim  Shoe 
the  popular  choice. 

A  Style  for  Every  Taste 
$5  to  $7 

Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 

"Styles  of  the 
Times"  free 
booklet  — 
request. 

The 
Florsheim 
Shoe  Co. 

Chicago, 
U.  S.  A. 

The  Seneca 
— black  or 
tan  calf, 
raised  arch, 
Style  1964 


A  few  ( 


vhile  yoi 


a  rlay  (payable  inoTithly) 
ake    ydu   the  owner 
Biurowes  Table.  Play 
y.    No  special  room  is 
be  iiioiinted  on  dining 
or  library  table,  or  on  its  own 
or  foldinK  stand.    Put  up  or  taken 
down  in  a  minute.    Sizes  ran^e  up  to 
ly,  X  9  It.  (stiiiidardV  Pri.>*s  u|  Ta  Mrs 


Billiard  and  Pool  Table 


i  1 

Olnl^e  -  Wernli'kn  Sectional 

llDokcaxc    KroWH    with  it. 
'     Ololie  -  Wernlclti'  nertloilH 

linve  a  pati-Dtcil  DuKt-rroof  ■■ 
Pelt    Strip    that  i)rotentH 
bodkK    and    inNiircR    Rllent  H| 

(liinr  artion.    All  Hi  j'ics  anil 

Jnillvlili'ial  Olohe-Wenilcke 

Write  for  fuH  descriptive 
Catalog  No.  164  and  'The 
World's  Best  Books/*  free.  BH 

Jbe  9lohA«irnickft  Ga  H 

Cinctrnati 

Write  £br'Tm 
Md^BestBo6ks 

AGENTS  WANTED  (spare  time) 


-iTTT.T,^  Knives  and  Razors  inadc  of 
p         Ij.      Car -Van  ((^Id  Damascus) 
earn  Otg  steel    Scientifically  Tcni- 
Mnno-u     pered.  PholoKraphic  llan- 
money     .n^.^    Entirely  new.   Sell  on 
siijlit.  Write  for  Special  Agency  I'roposition. 

THE  CANTON  CUTLERY  CO. 
Dept.  21  Canton,  Ohio 


s  ^         uept.  £1 


Quickly  Learned  AT 
HOME  by  the  Original 


LANGUAGES 


„  i'hodfjgrHpli 
O  e  r  m  a  n—  F  r  e  n  c  h  — E  n  K  11 «  h—  Meth.id 
Italian  —  Spaninb  .,r  ,-uiv  otlier  Ian-  i'j,:> 
Kiiago  l..arn.  i|  r|.iir  kl.v  and  (-njlly  hy  tlio 
Cortina  Mi-tliMl  at  home,  witli  Disk 
Oortiaa- RecordB.    Write  f.,r  free 
booklet  t<>dfty  ;  easy  pa.vmcnt  plan. 
Oortlna    Academy  of 
Langaages 

IBBl  M.rea  lildt'  .  N.  Y. 
lfifii)B'wa.v.  (,'or.  4«tli  St, 


hit  hard.  There  is  a  special  tax  of 
50  per  cent  on  profits  above  £100,  but 
the  new  and  swollen  profits  due  to  the 
war  speeding-up  are  used  as  the 
standard. 

Of  great  significance  to  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States,  now  and  for 
the  future,  is  the  new  duty  of  33  1-3 
per  cent  on  imported  luxuries  like  au- 
tomobiles, moving-picture  films,  clocks, 
watches,  musical  instruments,  plate 
glass,  and  hats.  It  looks  as  if  the 
banner  of  free  trade  is  being  furled,  if 
only  temporarily.  The  whole  new 
scheme  of  taxation  is  to  restrict  im- 
ports, evict  luxuries,  and  reduce  con- 
sumption, and  it  is  part  of  the  larger 
British  conservation  program  that  the 
war  has  inspired. 

Ripe  for  Taxation 

THAT  the  people  of  England  were 
ripe  for  taxation  is  evidenced  by  a 
remark  made  to  me  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  when  he  said: 

"For  one  letter  that  I  have  received 
protesting  against  further  tax  I  receive 
ten  asking  for  taxation." 

"Why  do  you  prefer  taxation  to  fur- 
ther loans?"  I  asked  an  Englishman  in 
public  life. 

"Because,"  he  replied,  "borrowing 
does  not  pay  for  the  war  now.  It  pro- 
vides for  future  payment  with  usury. 
The  more  that  is  borrowed  the  longer 
the  borrowing  lasts  and  the  heavier  be- 
comes the  mortgage  on  the  future." 

The  rich  have  been  prepared  for 
heavy  increases  in  taxation  and  are 
reconciled  to  the  new  rates  which  take 
one-third  of  their  income.  The  war  has 
taken  the  flint  out  of  the  rustiest  na- 
tures. A  well-known  English  manufac- 
turer told  me  of  the  case  of  his  asso- 
ciate, a  very  canny  Scot.  "Before  the 
war,"  said  this  man,  "my  partner  sent 
many  of  his  securities  abroad  to  escape 
taxation.  The  moment  war  began  he 
brought  them  back  home.  Instead  of 
side-stepping  tax  he  welcomes  it." 

Combined  with  this  strong  feeling 
for  taxation  is  a  conviction  in  some 
quarters  that  England  can  pay  for 
the  war  out  of  savings  and  income. 
Normally  she  saves  £400,000,000  a  year, 
half  of  which  is  invested  abroad.  They 
point  to  the  enormous  increase  in  so 
many  incomes. 

The  Ravages  of  War 

BUT  the  optimists  who  figure  (on 
paper)  that  the  war  can  be  financed 
out  of  income  and  saving  do  not  reckon 
with  that  section  of  the  British  popula- 
tion that  has  not  been  carried  on  the 
high  tide  of  swollen  wages.  Some 
classes  have  been  hit  hard.  First  of  all 
are  the  professional  men — writers, 
painters,  architects,  decorators,  jewel- 
ers, doctors,  and  dressmakers.  The  case 
of  a  fashionable  West  End  doctor  of 
London  will  illustrate.  He  said:  "My 
income  is  cut  down  to  one-third.  Half 
of  my  patients  are  at  the  front.  The 
other  half  are  now  too  poor  to  have  me 
or  too  busy  to  get  sick." 

A  short  time  ago  the  best  known  of 
all  French  dressmakers  closed  his  Lon- 
don establishment  because,  as  he  put  it : 
"Women  have  stopped  wearing  frocks; 
they  are  now  merely  buying  clothes." 
Hundreds  of  girls  were  thrown  out  of 
work. 

No  single  class  has  felt  the  ravage 
of  war  quite  so  keenly  as  the  stock- 
brokers of  London.  Their  business  is  a 
mere  fraction  of  what  it  used  to  be: 
many  of  them  have  had  to  seek  other 
employment. 

The  strangest  phenomenon  of  this 
whole  war  as  aff"ecting  England  is  that 
the  rich  have  become  thrifty — the  sav- 
ing has  begun  at  the  top.  I  know  the 
case  of  a  Britisher  whose  income  is 
£15,000  a  year,  yet  by  the  strange 
irony  of  fate  he  had  to  borrow  enough 
to  pay  his  income  tax.  He,  like  many 
others  who  depend  on  income,  has  been 
hit  because  many  corporations  are  put- 
ting dividends  into  "reserve"  against 
the  post-war  rainy  day.  Indeed  the  war 
is  the  "last  straw"  for  the  very  rich 
of  England  who  have  felt  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  added  income  and  land  taxation 
these  past  few  years  as  a  result  of  the 
Lloyd-George  social  program  for  the 
"uplift"  of  the  masses.  This  is  one 
reason  why  they  seem  willing  to  seize 
upon  the  first  opportunity  to  retrench 
with  social  credit.  In  short — to  use  the 
phrase  of  quality — "it's  done." 

I  can  cite  instances  of  fashionable 
women  who  make  one  frock  do  the  work 
of  three;  who  walk  instead  of  taking 
taxis.  But  these  and  many  others  form 
part  of  the  notable  economy  campaign 
that  I  shall  describe  elsewhere. 

Nor  is  the  hardship  confined  to  the 
rich.    Hundreds  of  small  shopkeepers, 


the  kind  that  sell  ready-made  clothing, 
underwear,  and  shoes,  feel  it.  Why? 
Because  3,000,000  men  are  in  khaki. 
They  are  supplied  with  free  food  and 
clothing.  All  they  need  to  buy  is  to- 
bacco. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  immense  loss 
in  the  "sight-seeing"  country  through 
the  absence  of  the  American  tourists. 
Thousands  of  families  in  England  lived 
for  the  whole  year  on  the  revenue  they 
received  in  the  summer  from  visiting 
Americans.  Of  course  (to  the  country 
at  large)  this  loss  is  somewhat  offset 
by  the  fact  that  no  Britishers  are  trav- 
eling on  the  Continent  this  year,  and 
this  is  a  considerable  saving.  Add  to 
this  (and  it  is  worth  emphasizing 
again)  the  large  increase  in  the  price 
of  food,  and  it  all  amounts  to  a  hard- 
ship. Only  rents  have  not  risen.  What 
strikes  the  visitor  in  England  (and 
especially  in  the  large  towns)  is  the 
small  number  of  "To  Let"  signs.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  native  pluck  and  te- 
nacity to  "keep  going." 

Take  the  tremendous  dislocation  in 
industry.  The  great  increase  in  im- 
ports carries  with  it  a  loss  greater  than 
can  be  measured  by  mere  money  loss. 
It  is  the  loss  of  r/ood  will.  A  motor  car 
will  illustrate.  English  output  in  the 
main  is  heavily  absorbed  for  the  war. 
An  Englishman  imports  an  American 
machine.  He  gets  used  to  it,  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  keep  on 
buying  that  same  car  after  the  war. 
The  trade-mark,  in  other  words,  sticks, 
and  so  it  goes  all  along  the  purchas- 
ing way. 

To  the  catalogue  of  war  hardships 
you  must  add  the  loss  of  trade  with 
Germany,  which  vied  with  the  United 
States  as  Britain's  largest  customer. 

And  finally  you  must  consider  that 
much  of  the  industrial  activity  that 
makes  England  one  huge  and  living 
workshop  is  dedicated  to  waste.  The 
battleship  will  go  down  or  will  be 
"scrapped";  the  shell  will  be  spent;  the 
gun  carriage  will  be  splintered;  the  uni- 
form will  end  in  tatters;  the  war  muni- 
tions generally  vanish.  It  is  like  dump- 
ing money  into  a  hole  in  the  ground — 
it  is  all  part  of  the  waste  of  unpro- 
ductive effort. 

There  is  still  another  loss  that  the 
war  brings — the  moral  loss  in  the  in- 
crease of  drink  among  women.  Thanks 
to  the  generous  separation  allowances, 
the  wives  of  soldiers  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  have  a  surplus.  When 
husband  was  at  home  wife  could  not 
frequent  the  "pub" — husband  was  there 
himself.  Now  husband  is  at  the  front 
or  training,  and  his  wife  has  all  the 
money.  In  London,  or  in  any  town  in 
England,  you  see  more  women  at  the 
bars  than  ever  before. 

Drinking  among  them  has  increased 
threefold  since  the  war. 

A  Debtor  Nation  at  Last 

BUT  the  most  serious  blow  to  the 
British  economic  system  (and  it  is 
an  assault  on  British  pride  at  the  same 
time)  was  the  American  exchange  col- 
lapse— the  turn  in  the  tide  of  affairs 
that  made  England  a  debtor  nation  at 
last.  For  the  purpose  of  explanation 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  reduce  it 
to  the  simplest  terms. 

Business  relations  between  nations 
are  settled  by  balances.  England's  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  are  paid 
for  by  her  exports  to  us.  If  these  are 
not  enough,  the  balance  of  trade  is 
made  up  (usually  more  than  made  up) 
by  the  sum  we  pay  England  for  water 
freightage,  by  interest  on  her  invest- 
ments in  America,  and  by  the  cash  our 
tourists  spend.  Hence  England  has 
been  the  premier  creditor  nation  of  the 
world. 

But  the  war  changed  all  this.  The 
drafting  of  3,000,000  men  to  the  colors 
put  an  enormous  dent  into  the  English 
industrial  output  for  export.  The  great 
bulk  of  producing  machinery  is  geared 
up  to  war  supplies.  English  exports 
dwindled  and  her  imports  soared.  To 
put  it  in  a  popular  way:  for  each  day 
practically  since  the  war  began  Eng- 
land has  been  buying  from  other  coun- 
tries (and  especially  the  United  States) 
£1,000,000  more  goods  than  they  have 
been  buying  from  her.  Here  is  where 
the  trouble  started. 

The  American  exchange  began  to  fall. 
By  American  exchange  is  meant  the 
equivalent  to  the  pound  in  dollars 
in  New  York.  Ordinarily  the  pound 
is  worth  $4.86.  This  is  when  we  owe 
England,  but  when  England  owes  us 
and  keeps  on  piling  up  the  debt  very 
naturally  that  value  falls.  The 
pound  dropped  to  |4.50  one  day,  a  low 
record. 

In  normal  times  when  exchange  falls 


course  you  want 
your  ankles  to  ap- 
pear faultlessly  neat  wKen 
you  dance.  Tkat  s  why 
you'll  get  sucli  complete 
satisfaction  from  tlie 
PmS  G/?RTERS  you 
wear. 

25  and  50  cents 

Find  tKe  name  on  tlie  back 
o{  tlie  sliielJ  so  that  you 
can  be  sure  you  arc  getting 
tlie  garters  most  men  wear. 

A.  Stein    ^  Co. 
Makers  Children's  Hlckory  Garten 
CKicago  New  York 


The  fact  that  a  painter  knows 


is  strong  evidence  that  he  is 
able  and  willing  to  give  you 
the  best  and  longest  lasting  job 
of  painting  that  can  be  done. 

"  Your  Move"  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

TheNewJerseyZincCompany 
Room  405,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureai 


Snug  Comfort  for  Tired  Feel 
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reiiful 
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bed -chamber  .bath 
Bickrooni.  Easie 
than  stiir.iol' 
slippers.   Worn  It 
rubber  boots  absorb  perspira 
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lined  with  soft  white  wool  tleeoe.   Washable,  QD 
shrinkable.     Parker' »  namt  in  entry  pair.  Inttl 
stzes  at  dealers  or  sent  postpaid  for  iioe  a  pair 

J.  H.  PARKER  CO.,  Dept.  S.  25  Jahu  St.,  Miloer,  Mui 
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This  is  Marie 
Antoinette  riding 
to  Her  Death  

Do  you  know  her  tragic  story  ?  Have 
you  ever  read  what  Burke  wrote  about 
the  French  Revolution — one  of  the  great, 
fascinating  books  that  have  made  history.' 
In  all  the  world  there  are  only  a  few  of 
these  books,  speeches,  letters,  poems, 
essays,  biographies  that  have  really  made 
history.  T  o  read  these  few  great  works 
systematically  and  intelligently  is  to  be 
really  well  read. 

What  are  these  feT^  great  works?  The  free 
booklet  pictured  below  answers  that  question. 
It  tells  the  fascinating  story  of  how  Dr.  Eliot 
of  Harvard  has  picked  a  wonderful  library  of 
really  worth  while  books,  how  lie  has  arranged 
them  as  the  famous 

HARVARD 
CLASSICS 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

Sold  only  by 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son 

One  hundred  thousand  business  men  are  using 
the  pleasant,  helpful  reading  courses  which 
Dr  Eliot  has  laid  out. 

They  are  reading  the  great  histories,  seeing  the 
great  plays,  hearing  the  great  orations,  meet- 
ing the  great  men  of  history  with  Dr.  Eliot 
He  says:  "I  believe  the  faithful  and  considerate 
reading  of  these  books  will  give  any  man  the 
essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  even  if  he  can 
devote  to  them  only  fifteen  minutes  a  day." 

Th  is  booklet  is 
for  you  —  free 

ft  want  to  send  you  by  mail  a  copy  of  this 
lie  "gifide  book"  to  books,  absolutely  free, 
is  the  most  valuable  little  book  of  its  kind 
ever  written;  it  shows  how  to  select  a  library 
without  waste  or  worry,  what  books  are  worth 
while,  what  are  not  It  contains  Dr  Eliot's 
best  advice  to  you,  on  just  what  and  how  to  read. 
The  book  was  printed  to  give  away;  your 
copy  is  wrapped  up  and  ready  to  mail;  no 
obligation;    merely  clip  this  coupon  now. 


"  F-".  Collier  &  Son 

41'.  W.  Ilth  Street.  New  Y'.rk. 

'Vithout  any  obligation  whatever  to  me 
^'se  send  me  a  copy  of  the  free  "guide 
'  klet  '  to  books  that  describes  Dr 
''t  s  famous  Harvard  Classics 


the  situation  can  be  adjusted  by  send- 
ing gold.  Some  gold  has  been  sent  from 
England,  but  it  is  not  enough.  She 
needs  her  gold  in  a  great  war,  and  we 
have  all  we  want.  It  became  highly  im- 
portant that  England  should  protect  the 
integrity  of  her  pound  (and  with  it  her 
national  credit)  by  establishing  a  new 
credit  in  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
dollars.  Hence  came  the  visit  of  the 
financial  mission  headed  by  Sir  Edward 
Holden  and  Lord  Reading  which  ar- 
ranged for  a  $500,000,000  credit  through 
a  bond  issue. 

Good  Out  of  Evil 

THE  collapse  of  American  exchange, 
however,  was  in  no  sense  a  serious 
reflection  on  British  credit.  It  was  an 
automatic  movement  in  the  machinery 
of  international  finance.  But  for  Brit- 
ish procrastination  it  never  would  have 
happened. 

This  episode  was  a  sort  of  ill  wind 
that  blew  some  good.  For  one  thing  it 
enabled  British  holders  of  American 
securities  to  realize  on  them  at  a  profit. 
In  the  second  place,  when  the  nation 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  its  imports 
were  soaring  and  its  exports  dwindling, 
the  cry  "Use  less  imported  goods" 
sprang  up  all  over  the  kingdom  and  be- 
came the  slogan  of  a  definite  and  or- 
ganized movement.  A  significant  argu- 
ment is  used  to  help  this  crusade.  It 
reads : 

■'The  Germans  ordinarily  buy  £500,- 
000,000  worth  of  foreign  goods  a  year. 
Now  they  are  importing  very  little. 
Yet  they  manage  to  get  everything 
necessary^  for  the  war.  What  Germany 
can  do  we  can  do.  No  saving  is  too 
small  to  count." 

This  statement  shows  what  most 
Englishmen  are  fair  enough  to  admit, 
namely,  that  they  have  taught  Germany 
the  supreme  lesson  of  economy  and  they 
are  having  great  difficulty  in  teaching- 
it  to  themselves. 

The  fall  of  the  Briti-sh  pound  ster- 
ling, due  to  such  an  overwhelming  ex- 
cess of  imports,  is  not  without  other 
constructive  effects.  Everywhere  the 
workers  are  being  mobilized.  Men 
clerks  in  banks  are  being  succeeded  by 
women,  and  these  men  put  to  produc- 
tive tasks.  The  useless  "door  openers" 
in  restaurants  and  shops  are  being 
given  something  more  useful  to  turn 
than  knobs  or  carriage  doors.  All  energy 
is  being  directed  to  increase  output  and 
keep  the  wheels  of  export  going. 

The  "Down  with  Imports"  campaign 
is  very  much  akin  to  the  "Made  in 
U.  S.  A."  movement  which  began  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  But 
England,  unlike  America,  has  found 
patriotism  in  the  pocketbook. 

One  perceptible  result  in  England  is 
the  beginning  of  a  more  intensive  cul- 
tivation of  the  land — which  means  a 
wider  production  and  consumption  of 
home-grown  food. 

War-time  Benefits 

NOR  is  this  all  the  benefit  that  war 
has  wrought,  if  such  a  thing  as 
good  can  come  out  of  colossal  evil. 
First  of  all  an  immense  amount  of 
money  has  been  put  into  circulation. 
Not  all  of  it  is  going  for  drink,  al- 
though the  percentage  dissipated  in  this 
way  is  far  too  large.  Some  of  this 
circulation  is  going  to  cheap  finery  and 
household  luxuries  that  until  the  war 
the  working  classes  believed  were  eter- 
nally beyond  them.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  training  camps  (and  England  is 
one  huge  camp)  the  .shops  are  in  a  riot 
of  prosperity.  All  the  allied  industries 
that  supply  these  shops  are  sharing  it. 
It  reaches  out  in  every  direction.  A 
cash-register  salesman  told  me  that  his 
business  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
camp  at  Salisbury  had  increased  75 
per  cent.  Then,  too,  the  revenue  to 
the  great  mass  of  country  people  from 
billeting  troops  is  very  large  and  gives 
thousands  of  families  whole  new  leases 
of  life. 

The  amount  of  new  money  in  circu- 
lation has  the  very  natural  effect  of 
reducing  pauperism.  The  number  of 
paupers  in  England  and  Wales  on  June 
26  of  this  yea)'  was  .smaller  than  at  any 
time  since  1875,  the  first  year  that  a 
definite  census  was  taken,  this,  too,  de- 
spite the  very  considerable  increase  in 
population. 

There  have  been  fewer  bankruptcies 
this  year  than  in  any  year  for  more 
than  a  decade.  During  the  five  months 
prior  to  September  there  were  800;  for 
the  whole  twelve  months,  2,857.  The 
normal  for  the  year  is  well  over  .'^,000 
and  .sometimes  5,000. 

The  statements  of  the  great  London 
banks  are  cheerful  and  show  abundance 
of  money  at  very  low  rates.  Take, 
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no  you  have  weak  arches  ? 
Then  you  need  tlie  Foster 
Orthopedic  Heel  which 
gives  tliat  extra  support 
wliere  needed.  Especially 
valuable  to  policemen,  nio- 
tornieii,  conductors,  floor 
w  alkers  and  all  who  are  on 
their  feet  a  great  deal.  75c 
attached  at  your  dealer's — 
or  sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  50c.  and  outline  of 
your  heel. 


CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  put  them 
on  your  new  shoes — and  your 
old  ones,  too. 

Then  they  will  be  more  com- 
fortable— they  will  wear  longer 
— and  you  will  walk  safely, 
with  a  sure-footed  step. 

The  Foster  Friction  Plug  pos- 
itively prevents  slipping  on  wet 
sidewalks,  icy  surfaces,  or 
polished  floors. 

No  holes  to  track  mud  and  dirt. 

They  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinciry 
kind — and  they  are  easy  to  find — 
all  dealers — 50  cents  attached  — 
black  or  tan. 

Get  a  pair  today. 

THE  FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 
105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Plug  whicli  prevents  slipping 
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Wouldn't  You  Like  to  Own  a 

Store  Like  This? 

W  ouldn't  you  like  to  be  proprietor  of  a  money  making  busi- 
ness? Once  I  wasjusta  struggling  candy  maker.  The  profits 
from  C  rispcttes.  the  new  delicious  popcorn  confection, 
built  this  big  business  for  me.  The  very  same  proposition 
that  made  me.  should  do  the  same  for  you.  Start  in  the 
Crispette  Business  for  yourself.  Build  a  business  of  your 
ou  11  as  I  did.  Get  a  window  -a  small  store— a  cozy  nook  where 
the  rent  is  low.  Keep  all  the  profits.  I'll  leach  you  the  Crispette 
l)usin«'ss — tell  you  how  to  succeed — show  you  how  to  make  C'risp- 
etlcs  by  iny  spcciftl  secret  forniuia.  I'll  do  it  right  here  in  .Spring- 
field   p(TN(nuilly  "T  hy  mail.    But  the  thiiiy;  for  you  to  do  is  to 

Come  to  See  Me  At  My  Elxpense 

Don't  say  you're  comiiiK.  Just  (irop  in  quietly,  ('(ill  mi  ;iny  banker  or  nicrili;int.  Ask  them  about  Long-about  my 
store  -rny  crispette  business.  .Ask  tbeui  if  what  I  say  isn't  Ihe  truth  -  right  from  the  shoulder.  Look  into  mv  reputa- 
tion. See  if  folks  think  I'll  give  you  a  square  ileal.  Then  come  and  see  my  store  -see 
that  it's  just  like  the  picture.  See  the  machine.  Sei'  crispettes  made— make  a  batch 
yourself.  Learn  the  busiue.ss.  Get  my  pointers  on  how  to  succeed.  Up  to!a  distance 
"t  .11111  miles  I'll  payall  your  traveling  expenses,  if  you  buy  a  machine.  You'll  see— 
Ki;i.\v— loam  ever.vlliiug.    It's  i>ini|ile— eiis.v.    Won't  tukc  you  a  ila.v.    I'll  li. 

yim— xlail  t.,  nhijw  you  the  store  anil  have  a  ruocI  talk  witli  yen 
li..ne  ir-mlj  to  iiiak.!  njurc  iiH.iioy  (ban  y.iii  eve  r  mail.'  in  yimi  lit.  . 

Every  Nickel  You  Take  in  Nets 
You  Almost  Four  Cents  Profit 

I'lilKk  1)1  |l<  'Ihiiik  .if  llie  r<.rniiii'H  ina.l.'  In  .'.  iTut  iMi'i'i'K.  It's 
"II'-  iMKiii.-s^  In  «  hunilri-.l,  Kvv l  yl.o.ly  Mki-»  ,  i  l»|i.-l  tcs— rli  11- 
•  lii.!i_|,ai-eMI»— iil.l  fulk".  On.'  KHie  iilwuys  iiir»n»  tw<i— 
Iw.i  nii-ans  f.oir.  .s<.  II  xn.'.-.  M'k  a  ;.-r.-iit  l.nsMi.-»-, 
I  foinel  it  ^» — HO  sliiHilil  3011.  Send  for  my  big  free 
book  ■ '  How  to  Make  Money  in  the  Crispette  Busi  - 
neas"— IH  lidKes  illusl  luffd— eoiupled-  i  nf.Tiiui  t  Ion 
unci  st.iiy  i.f  hew  1  ImlIH  my  binl ne«»,  H.  ii.l  i!  Hini 
II  nic  to  S|irlnj;lli'IU. 

Send  for  Free  Booh 
W  Z.  LONG,  1  1 00  High  St..  Springfield.  O. 
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WEBSTER'S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY" 


of  olhers  are  clearly  defined  and  pronounced 

in  WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL. 
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I  cs      Th'S  "e*  crealion  conJnins  a  clear.concisc. .  - ' '?S?r  SIS^KniSiK 

/  "OraS  fi„3,  answer  fo  all  kinds  of  qucafions.  .  -■  »"<'  fREC  POCKET  MAPS 
'  GKAND  PRIZE  (Hi*he9»Awnrd)Pnnnmn-Ricific  Exposilion.    ,  Name 

'100,000Wo.d..2700Pl>J..,6000lllu5lt.l.on5l(.o«i...«Dl~i>i.A't»Eo.T.o~i 

G.&C.MERRIAM  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS.. U.S./> .  aHdress 
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When  the  face  feels  tender  and  sore, 
there's  nothing  Hke  Hinds  Cream  to  stop 
the  smart-  to  soothe  the  dry ,  irritated  skin. 


is  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  man  who  must 
shave  every  day.  A  little  rubbed  on  the  face  or 
a  few  drops  on  the  brush,  helps  to  soften  the 
beard.  Applied  again  after  shaving  it  keeps  the 
skin  soft,  smooth  and  healthy.    Hinds  Cream 
is  antiseptic  and  quickly  heals  cuts  or  scraped 
skin — prevents  roughness  and  chapping. 
Selling  everywhere,  or  postpaid  by  us  on 
receipt  of  price.  Hinds  Cream  in  bottles, 
50c.    Hinds  Cold  Cream  in  tubes,  25c. 
Samples  sent  for  2c  stamp  to  pay  postage 
Do  not  lake  a  substitute— Htntis 
Cream  will  improve  the  skin. 

A.  S.  HINDS,  244  West  St.,  Portland,  Maine 

Try  HINDS  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  SOAP— 
Refined,  fragrant,  beneficial,  25c.  No  Soap  Samples. 


Base  and  Floors 
one  continuous 
piece 


Put  on  Like  Plaster- Wears  Likelron 

A  com  position  ?»' in.  thick  easily  applied  over 
any  foundation— will  not  chip  or  come  loose. 

A  continuous,  fine  grained,  smooth, 
non- slippery  surface,  practically  a 
seamless  tile— fireproof,  waterproof, 
germ-proof— no  crack,  crevice  or  joint 
for  the  accumulation  of  dirt. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitclien.  Pantry,  Bath  Koom,  Laundry,  Porch. 
Garage  and  Show  Room.  Restaurant,  Church. 
Factory,  Dairy,  Theater,  Hotel,  Office  Building, 
Railroad  Station,  Hospital  — all  places  where 
durability,  sanitation  and  low  cost  of  up -keep 
are  the  requirements.  Your  choice  of  five  prac- 
tical colors.  Red.  Buff,  Brown,  Gray  and  White. 

Full  informatim  ami  mmple  FREE  m  requeat 

IMPERIAL  FLOOR  CO.,  40  Culler  Bldg.,  Rochesler,  N.Y. 

<hi  thp  market  nine  years 


Solid,  like  cold  cream,  and  just  as  safe. 
The  clean  blue  flame  of  Alcohol — the 
HOTTKST  flame  known — is  always 
ready  at  the  touch  of  a  match. 

To  heat  baby's  milk,  day  and 
ni]£hi. 

To  Kct  hot  water  QUICKLY. 
To  make  coffee  or  tea,  or  cook 

on  Slerno  Stove. 
One  of  the  creaiesl  conveniences 
of  the  age  — needed  in  every  home. 
Send  10c  for  sample  can  and  stand. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  thii  bandy  Sterna  Stove  polished 
nickel  plate    guaranteed  not  to  rust    75c    or  write  to 

S.  SI  ERNAU  &  CO.,SW"Yc 


The  University  of  Cliicago 

HAM  17         addition  to  resident 
ll  V/lll  Li  work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

STUDY 


foTmlrtorisi::;  Wlp 

U.  ofC.  fDiT.A)rbic.»0,  III.  «""'>•"  To.cr 


And  Draw  For 

Magazines, 
Newspapers,  Elc. 
Earn  Big  Money 
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for  example,  the  great  Union  of  Lon- 
don and  Smith's  Bank,  Ltd.  The  re- 
port read  at  the  half-yearly  meeting 
on  July  21  showed  that  with  a  bank 
rate  of  5  per  cent  and  a  deposit  rate  of 
2  per  cent,  the  average  discount  rate 
for  the  half  year  was  under  2V2  per 
cent.  There  was  never  any  pressure 
for  money.  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
such  an  abundance  as  to  interfere  with 
profits.    The  net  profits  were  only  £11,- 

000  less  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  while  the  gross 
profits  were  actually  £73,000  more. 

Take  that  other  barometer,  the  labor 
market.  Except  in  a  few  luxury 
tradftg,  the  demand  for  labor  greatly 
exceeds  the  supply.  The  hardest  hit 
industry  is  building  and  construction. 
"Live  in  your  own  house"  is  more  than 
a  phrase. 

Out  of  all  this  war  tumult  of  trade  and 
labor  has  come  a  step  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  British  nation.  It  is  a 
National  Registration,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  a  complete  census  of  the  physi- 
cal effort  of  all  the  people,  male  and 
female,  young  and  old.  Here  is  the  real 
scientific  approach  to  perfect  mobiliza- 
tion, because  every  person  in  the  land 
was  required  to  answer  this  question : 

"Are  you  skilled  in  any  work  other 
than  the  one  with  which  you  are  en- 
gaged and  if  so,  what?  Are  you  able 
and  willing  to  undertake  that  work?" 

This  registration  is  the  logical  and 
natural  aproach  to  what  England  re- 
gards at  this  hour  as  an  inevitable  con- 
scription. One  definite  benefit  that  com- 
pulsory service  would  bring  is  a  rigid 
censorship  of  the  skilled.  The  mistake 
of  sending  trained  artisans  to  the  front 
who  are  more  vitally  needed  at  home 
could  not  be  repeated  under  this  order. 
In  the  second  place,  as  many  English- 
men to-day  view  it,  conscription  would 
put  a  check  on  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  youth  of  the  land  and 
leave  the  way  open  to  a  proper  peo- 
pling of  to-morrow.  Still  another  bene- 
fit is  the  probe  of  the  new  National 
Committee  on  Retrenchment  into  all 
civil  expenditure.  Conservation  is  up 
and  doing  in  England  at  last! 

Mobilized  Industry 

DESPITE  the  very  considerable  dis- 
locations, British  industry  is  hold- 
ing up  amazingly  well.  In  all  those 
activities  which  touch  the  war  it  Is 
pouring  immense  profits  into  the  coffers 
of  the  proprietors.  Food  producers, 
makers  of  khaki,  manufacturers  of  war 
munitions — all  are  reaping  a  golden 
harvest.  Industrial  England  is  a  Cjon- 
tinuous  mill  with  Mars  at  the  wheel. 

Of  course  much  of  this  huge  machine 
had  to  be  newly  equipped  or  readjusted 
for  war  products.  How  is  this  "over- 
head," as  they  say  in  business,  to  be 
met?  By  the  simple  and  satisfying 
explanation  that  the  entire  cost  of  new 
installation  is  paid  out  of  profit.  In 
other  words,  if  the  war  ends  next  fall, 
let  us  say,  the  steel  maker  who  built  a 
shell  or  gun-carriage  factory  will  have 
paid  for  the  improvement  and  have 
profit  besides.  If  he  needs  money  for 
improvements,  the  Government  will 
lend  it  to  him  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
In  this  beneficent  and  intelligent  way 
England  combines  patriotism  and  good 
business. 

How  useful  for  the  trades  of  peace 
will  all  those  plants  be  after  the  war? 
Much  of  the  equipment  will  have  to  be 
"scrapped,"  mainly  because  it  is  sub- 
ject to  such  terrific  wear  and  tear  now. 

1  asked  one  of  the  great  steel  magnates 
of  England  with  immense  works  at 
Sheffield  about  the  post-war  industrial 
problem,  and  he  said: 

"Lathes  are  lathes.  Most  of  them 
can  be  used  after  the  war.  They  can 
turn  out  plowshares  just  as  they  turned 
out  shells." 

In  this  man's  mills  the  percentage  of 
output  before  the  war  was  70  per  cent 
for  commerce  and  80  per  cent  for  war. 
Now  it  is  reversed,  but  it  shows  that 
the  wheels  of  commerce  are  moving. 

But  commerce  plays  second  fiddle  to 
war.  The  man  who  might  well  be  desig- 
nated the  British  Carnegie  said  to  me: 
"My  mills  are  making  shells,  and  we 
are  also  doing  other  business,  but  when 
a  builder  wants  a  girder  or  a  beam  he 
must  take  it  in  shell  steel." 

Here  is  a  constructive  prophecy  by  a 
steel  master  of  the  north  country: 

"After  the  war  we  can  adapt  the 
'automatics'  now  making  shells  to  a 
'(]uantity  production'  that  will  give 
England  a  whole  new  industrial  com- 
merce." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  has 
galvanized  industry.  Before  the  fatal 
Augu.st  of  1914  the  foundries,  ship- 
building establishments,  and  agricul- 


tural works  sold  their  products  at  fair  I 
profits  abroad,  on  from  one  to  three 
years'  time.   Now  they  are  getting  cash 
and  a  huge  profit  at  home. 

Take  mechanical  engineering.  Prior 
to  the  war  it  was  in  the  dumps;  now  it 
is  in  a  frenzy  of  work. 

The  war  munition  producing  ma- 
chine will  likewise  enable  England  to 
snatch  some  of  the  German  foreign 
trade.  The  United  States  will  have  to 
struggle  hard  to -keep  what  fragment 
^he  has  been  able  to  secure  during' 
British  preoccupation.  England  knows 
the  technique  of  the  foreign-trade 
game,  and  we  do  not.  How  far  Ger- 
many will  "come  back"  remains  to  be 
seen,  for  her  post-war  policy — as  al- 
ways— will  doubtless  be  to  undersell  the 
world.  When  I  asked  a  famous  Brit- 
ish manufacturer  he  said : 

"Of  course  Germany  will  try  to 
undersell  everybody,  but  it  will  be  a 
question  of  undersold  poor  goods 
against  normal-priced  quality  goods — 
and  the  British  quality  will  win.  Be- 
sides, with  our  industries  speeded  up 
by  the  war  work,  we  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  the  matter  of  quantity 
output." 

Still  another  industrial  benefit  that 
the  war  will  undoubtedly  give  England 
will  be  the  acquisition  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  Russian  trade  hitherto  domi- 
nated by  Germany.  It  is  best  expressed 
by  the  Russian  Minister  of  Commerce, 
who  said : 

"There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  Eng- 
land's securing  a  very  strong  position 
in  the  Russian  market.  She  has  only  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Continental 
nations,  especially  the  Germans,  who, 
instead  of  trusting  to  agents,  estab- 
lished mills  and  factories  on  Russian 
territory.  Thus  these  enterprising 
factors  and  traders  not  only  evaded 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  customs, 
but  came  into  direct  contact  with  the 
Russian  market." 

England's  Soundness 

WHY   is   England   sound  economi- 
cally?  Here  are  the  main  reasons: 
She  is  the  richest  of  the  belligerent 
nations,  and  much  of  her  wealth,  nota- 
bly her  foreign  investments,  is  convert- 
ible into  cash. 

She  is,  in  the  main,  free  from  disturb- 
ance of  trade,  while  industrial  Germany 
is  bleeding  to  death  internally. 

More  than  any  other  country  at  war 
she  has  kept  the  machinery  of  foreign 
trade  moving.  She  remains  a  "going 
concern."  Her  holds  carry  British 
goods  wherever  the  trade  winds  blow. 
On  the  other  hand,  Germany  has  made 
a  bonfire  of  her  foreign  trade  and  her 
merchant  marine  is  useless. 

While  Germany  is  utilizing  all  her 
means,  England  has  only  touched  the 
fringe  of  her  resources  in  men,  money, 
material,  and  food. 

Save  for  sporadic  Zeppelin  raids,  she 
has  suffered  no  devastation,  and  is 
practically  free  from  invasion. 

There  has  been  no  hoarding  of  gold 
— no  inflation.  Unlike  German  gold, 
which  is  impotent,  English  gold  is  a 
live,  liquid,  and  working  agent. 

A  very  significant  evidence  of  Eng- 
land's soundness  is  in  the  item  of  cur- 
rency. Where  Germany's  huge  issue  of 
paper  money  is  almost  without  real 
gold  reserve,  nearly  all  of  England's 
£68,000,000  is  "covered"  by  gold.  The 
British  pound  notes  of  older  issue  are 
still  convertible  into  gold,  a  condition 
not  obtaining  for  similar  currency  in 
any  country  at  war. 

Despite  the  temporary  collapse  of 
American  exchange,  England's  inter- 
national financial  supremacy  remains 
unimpaired.  Wherever  men  trade, 
from  Bombay  to  Brazil,  the  pound  ster- 
ling is  the  medium  of  exchange — still 
the  world's  financial  signpost,  and  will 
remain  so. 

To  sum  up  English  soundness,  let  me 
quote  a  famous  British  financial  au- 
thority with  whom  .  I  talked  at  the  be- 
ginning of  August.    He  said: 

"All  the  available  evidence  shows 
that  Great  Britain,  after  a  full  twelve 
months  of  war,  is  just  as  wealthy  and 
just  as  well  off  as  she  was  before  the 
war  began",  and  that  she  has  met  the 
full  cost  of  the  war  mainly  out  of  the 
money  she  would  otherwise  have  saved, 
out  of  extra  savings,  and  out  of  an  in- 
creased income." 

Can  England  Pay? 

ALL  this,  of  course,  leads  to  the  per- 
.  tinent  query:  how  can  England 
pay  the  war  bill?  .'  To  answer  it  you 
must  take  toll  of  her  resources,  visi- 
l)le  and  invisible.  You  discover  that 
her  financial  eggs  are  not  all  in  the 
same  basket. 
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COMING 

—Peter  Clark  Mac- 
far  lane's  really  big, 
exciting,  adventurous, 
emotional,  yet  true, 
American  novel. 


In  "Held  to  Answer" 
Mr.  Macfarlane  has 
written  a  most  unusual 
novel  for  all  Americans. 

He  has  made  his  char- 
acters the  sort  you 
are  at  once  acquainted 
with,  for  they  are  real 
living  people  who  do 
human  things  in  hu- 
man ways. 

John  Hampstead, 
railroad  clerk,  actor, 
book  salesman  and 
preacher — 

Marien  Dounay,  beau- 
tiful, ambitious,  and 
finally  successful 
actress — 

Bessie,  the  other  wo- 
man who  has  loved 
Johnfrom  childhood — 

All  are  real  people 
and  the  story  which 
has  been  drawn  from 
the  tangled  web  of 
their  lives  is  so  in- 
tensely dramatic  in  its 
development  that  the 
reader,  too,  seems  to 
live  along  from  chap- 
ter to  chapter  with 
the  characters. 


**Held  to  Answer,'* 
by  Peter  Clark  Mac- 
farlane, The  first 
chapter  will  appear 
in  the  November  20th 
issue  of 


Collier^ 

THE  NATIOMAL  WKKKLT 


First  of  all  is  hei-  great  accumulated 
wealth,  aggregating  £18,000,000,000, 
which  is  two  billions  greater  than  Ger- 
many's. From  this  comes  her  annual 
income  of -£2,400,000,000  as  against  the 
Teuton  yearly  income  of  £300,000,000 
less.  AH  this  fabulous  fortune  could 
not  be  thrown  into  the  war  balance,  but 
it  shows  the  reserve  behind  the  British 
determination  to  win,  even  as  Mr.  As- 
quith  said  the  other  day:  "If  it  takes 
the  last  farthing."  But  the  surface  of 
this  wealth  has  not  been  scraped. 

In  appraising  Britain's  wealth  you 
must  consider  a  factor  that  usually 
escapes  the  casual  historian,  for  it  is 
wealth  that  does  not  show  in  statistics. 
It  is  in  the  "hidden  fortunes"  of  the 
everyday  and  often  obscure  man  and 
woman.  They  correspond  with  the 
"unknown  millionaires"  that  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  American  com- 
munity. To  measure  these  British 
hoards  you  have  only  to  read  the  roster 
of  "Wills  Probated"  in  the  newspapers 
any  day.  The  results  are  surprising. 
All  this  is  part  of  the  financial  bone 
and  sinew  behind  the  British  cause. 

Britain  has  always  been  the  world's 
banker,  and  her  foreign  investments  of 
£4,000,000,000,  yielding  a  yearly  income 
of  £200,000,000  to-day,  form  a  very  se- 
cure bulwark.  They  are  safely  and 
widely  distributed.  Nearly  half,  for 
example,  are  on  the  American  continent 
aloof  from  the  war.  They  are  in  our 
own  gilt-edge  railroad  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  in  South  American  railroads.  Only 
7  per  cent — £1  out  of  every  £15  sent 
abroad — is  in  Europe.  England  has 
£6,000,000  in  Germany.  The  heaviest 
creditor  among  the  Allies  is  Russia, 
with  £92,000,000,  but  she  is  not  losing 
any  sleep  about  that  obligation.  The 
whole  effect  of  these  foreign  invest- 
ments is  to  create  a  strong  reserve. 
They  act  as  antidote  now  for  the  co- 
lossal war  expenditure.  After  the  war 
their  interest,  flowing  back  periodically, 
will  help  to  offset  the  inevitable  tide  of 
taxation. 

Nor  must  the  fact  be  overlooked  that 
fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
mother  country  is  her  whole  empire. 
The  dominions  over  the  seas  are  shed- 
ding their  blood  freely;  they  stand 
ready  to  pour  out  their  treasure  too. 

Hence  to  the  sum  of  Britain's  ac- 
cumulated wealth  you  may  well  add  the 
ten  billions  of  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  the  Indian  Em- 
pire, and  the  other  Crown  colonies  and 
possessions  which  nroduce  an  annual 
income  of  over  a  bullion  pounds.  Here  is 
some  more  Zeppelin-proof  resource  that 
nuts  substance  into  the  British  pocket- 
hook.  Germany,  moreover,  has  no  more 
foreign  colonies  and  probably  will  not 
acquire  any  after  the  war.  Thus  she 
loses  one  big  economic  prop. 

Imposing  as  are  these  safeguards  of 
the  British  financial  integrity,  I  have 
kept  for  the  last  the  one  which  is  the 
determining  factor  in  any  nation's  eco- 
nomic destiny.  I  mean  her  power  to 
save  in  case  of  need. 

The  Need  of  Thrift 

SLOWLY  but  surely  this  thrift  con- 
viction is  soaking  into  the  British 
consciousness.  The  last  thing  that  any 
country  wants  to  do,  as  we  all  know,  is 
to  save.  But  rigorous  saving  has  al- 
ready begun  at  the  top  of  the  social 
ladder,  and  it  will  reach  the  bottom,  al- 
though a  little  more  adversity  will  be 
needed  to  give  it  momentum.  England 
has  .shown  that  she  can  save  £400,000,- 
000  a  year.  Twelve  months  of  war 
have  not  impaired  this  ability.  The 
proceeds,  to  be  sure,  have  been  employed 
for  war,  but  this  has  not  made  the 
country  any  poorer.  If  England  can 
save  15  per  cent  of  her  income  in  peace 
with  no  great  emotional  incentive,  then 
she  can  do  better  when  the  future  of 
the  empire  is  menaced.  The  British 
financial  strength  is  unquestioned.  The 
new  debt  so  far  incurred,  including  the 
great  loan,  is  considerably  less  than  one 
year's  income. 

No  matter  how  long  the  war  lasts, 
the  income  of  England  keeps  on  apace. 
If  with  smaller  income  she  unflinch- 
ingly met  the  debts  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  (a  more  drastic  drain  than  the 
present  conflict),  how  much  lighter 
will  be  the  task  now  and  to-morrow, 
with  the  productive  power  of  the  people 
quadrupled  through  more  abundant  and 
efficient  tools  of  production? 

The  Day  of  Reckoning 

WILL  it  be  a  poor  England  after 
the  war? 

Signs  point  to  a  lean  but  not  emaci- 
ated kingdom.  You  cannot  dump  £2,- 
000,000,000  into  the  sea— as  it  were— 
and  not  feel  the  loss.    War  is  waste, 


*  ■ 


Bell  Telephone  Exhibit,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 


A  Wonder  of  Wonders 


*'lt  is  the  most  beautiful  and  inspiring  Exposition 
the  world  has  ever  seen.** — President  Hadley  of 
Yale,  in  speaking  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


EVERY  American  should 
feel  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
privilege  to  visit  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Elxposition  and  view  its 
never-equaled  exhibits  of 
achievements  in  Art,  Science 
and  Industry. 

In  all  this  assemblage  of 
wonders,  combining  the  highest 
accomplishments  of  creative 
genius  and  mechanical  skill, 
there  is  none  more  wonderful 
than  the  exhibit  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System. 

Here,  in  a  theatre  de  luxe,  the 
welcome  visitors  sit  at  ease 
while  the  marvel  of  speech 
transmission  is  pictorially  re- 
vealed and  told  in  story.  They 


listen  to  talk  in  New  York,  three 
thousand  miles  away;  they  hear 
the  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  far- 
off  Atlantic  Coast;  they  witness 
a  demonstration  of  Transconti- 
nental telephony  which  has 
been  awarded  the  Grand  Prize 
of  Electrical  Methods  of  Com- 
munication. 

This  Transcontinental  Line 
has  taken  the  thought,  labor 
and  ingenuity  of  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  in  the  scientihc 
world.  Yet  it  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  more  wonderful 
universal  service  of  the  Bell 
System,  which  makes  possible 
instant  communication  between 
all  the  people  of  the  country 
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Which  Interests  You  Most? 


The  Hot-air  Engine 
By  Charles  E.  Duryea 
It  generation  has  grown  op  unUcr  the 
[trlclty.  Not  ouly  has  It  seen  the  electric 
heing  and  take  up  aJl  sorts  of  work 
Ins  to  drylns  hair.  Ivut  It  has  seei 
.bustlon  eUKlue,   Uirsiely  because  ol 
develop  Into  a  light,  but  powerfo 
lade  phenomenal  successes  of  the  age 
,f  the  automobile  and  Hylnc 

friiUatit  exaiuplea  of  success  bc- 
Tt  was  hut  natural  that  our  tn- 
...lU  capitalists  should  conllne  Iheni- 
(f..  these  new  lines  and  ignore  the  older 
„Tar:;pi.iircntly  less  frouiisim;  hot  air  engine. 
IPI  ll.lM  s»n.e  neilod.  however,  several  ad- 


And  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  articles  that  appeared  in  a  single  recent  issue  of 
Scientific  American. 

One — entitled  "A  Continuous  Rod  Casting  Machine,"  is  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  a  machine  that  will  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  manu- 
facturers who  use  it. 

Another — "The  Achilles  Heel  of  Germany,"  tells  of  one  grave  danger  which 
Germany  runs  in  the  present  stupendous  conflict. 

Read  Ihfse  titles  of  a  ffiu  uf  the  mine  important  articles  'which  have  appeared  in  Scientific  American 
during  a  sivele  recent  month  only: 
Effect  of  the  tVar  on  American  /ndustiies. 
A  Thinking  Machine. 

Erecting    the   Largest  Steel  Arch  Bridge  in 
Existence. 

America's  Greatest  Engineering  Project. 
Strategic  Moves  of  the  War. 
How  Excitement  Relieves  Fatigue. 
Inventions,  New  and  Interesting. 
Mechanical  Equipment  of  the  Giand  Central 
Post  Office. 

Where  Wings  Are  Made  for  Fighting  Men. 
Emergency  Exit  from  Holler  Rooms. 
V         The  Austrian  Submarines. 


Multiplex-  Cylinder  Motors. 
How  the  War  Has  Modified  the  .Aeroplane. 
.1  Million  ChicA's  to  t lie  Acre. 
Influence  of  the  War  mi  the  .Automobile  In- 
dustry. 

Chain   Screen   Dooi  s  ioi   Oven  and  Furnace 
Openings. 

.Veasurins    the  Hardness  and  Elasticity  of 

Rubber. 
Educating  Iniulid  Soldier  s. 
.1  Small  Aero-Electric  Plant. 
The  War  and  Immigration. 
To  Make  Coal  Tar  Dyes  in  America. 


C.W.  11-6-16 


Is  it  any  womler  tliat  Scientific  .\meiic;in  is  one  of  tlie  most  widely  quoted  publications  in 
.■\merica  or  tliat  sucli  men  as  Henry  Kovd,  Tlioinas  I'Cdison,  Hiram  Maxim,  and  countless 
\     business  executives  and  men  of  affairs  should  have  in  their  library  bound  volumes  of  the 
N     publication  for  many  years  back?    They  are  frank  to  confess  the  debt  they  owe 
\    Scientific  American  for  the  help  it  has  given  them  in  the  past  and  for  the  help 
\_    't  is  giving  them  today. 

\  For  the  non-technical  man  who  would  read,  in  simple  language,  of  practical  science 
MunntCo.  \  arid  invention;  for  the  technical  man  who  would  hear  the  last  word  in  scientific 
Inc.,  Woolwcirth  \  achievement;  for  the  business  man  who  would  learn  what  science  can  do  for 
Bldg.,  N.  V.  ^  him;  for  all  those  who  seek  to  keep  in  broad  touch  with  the  world's  material 
Enclosed  please  find  »  progress;  and  finally,  for  the  larger  public  which  is  attracted  by  the  fasci- 
»3.oo.  Send  mr  ^  nating  interest  which  underlies  all  scientific  and  mechanical  achievement, 
Scientific  American  fi.r  \  Scientific  American  is  above  all- 
one  year  (62  issues).  \ 

The  Weekly  Journal  of  Practical  Information 

Name   ^  ,        ,        .     .  .       -y.      .         ,  _^  , 

\     A  year  s  subscription  to  Scientific  American— 52  numbers— costs 
N     S3.00.    You  will  find  it  a  valuable  investment, 
street   \ 


City. 


MUNN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Publishers 
233  Broadway,  New  York  City 


It  is  a  fact  that  the  three  greatest 
educators  are  hrst  the  Church,  second 
the  School  and  third  the  Stage. 

It  is  of  the  Stage  as  a  great  educator, 
that  we  speak,  and  of  the 

Theatre  Magazine 

— the  only  worthy  representative  of  the  Stage 

The  next  best  thing  to  seeing  a  play  is  to  read  a 
play,  to  look  at  beautiful  pictures  of  that  play, and  to 
know  //rt/;^,  of  the  people  who  act  it.  I'o  all  in- 
tellectual people  theTheatre  Magazine  is  a  «i?fi?^^;V>', 
apart  from  their  enjoyment  of  it  as  an  amusement. 

E.  H.  Sothern 

Nazimova,  and  other  actors  and  actresses  of  equal  standing  have  con- 
tributed to  a  splendidly  interesting  article 

"If  I  Were  To  Write  A  Play" 

These  great  people  have  very  often 
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the  greatest  playwrights  when  it 


enclose  $.1.50 


for   a   ihirlecn  mnnihs 
subscription  to  THiiA'i 
Magazinf.  siar'ini:  with 
November.     Send  me  ihe  No. 
vember  number  at  once.    If  I 
not   fully   satisfied  1   am  privileged 
to  cancel  my  order  and  you  will  return 
mjr  money. 


ict  tlie  complacency  and  the  plays  of  even 
les  to  acting  the  plays  they  write.  Here 
a  chance  to  learn  how  they  would  construct  the  perfect  play. 
Martha  Hedman  and  Kitty  Gordon  have  written  jointly  "U'/iy  The 
Sensuous  Appeal  Must  Pre-vait." 

And  starting  with  this  big  November  minibcr  wc  otter  it  you 
and  the  next  twelve  issues  making  thirteen  in  all  for  the 
year's  subscription,  $3.50. 


Send 


money  order  or  check  with  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  today.    If  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  and  delighted 
with  the  first  number,  your  money  will  be  returned 
on  request. 

The  fheatre  Magazine 

10  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 


and  although  the  battle  fields  may  man- 
tle with  verdure  with  each  recurring 
springtime,  the  fact  remains  that  un- 
derneath the  smiling  greensward  lies 
something  once  useful  and  now  irrev- 
ocably gone. 

England  cannot  face  the  large  task 
of  regeneration  with  the  same  speed 
with  which  she  undertook  the  work  of 
war — once  she  got  started.  Capital 
will  be  dear,  man  power  will  be  on  a 
new  economic  basis.  Money  will  earn 
less — so  will  people. 

England  Faces  Loss  of  Population 

ENGLAND'S  after-war  troubles  will 
be  less  economic  than  social.  To-day, 
with  the  end  of  the  conflict  nowhere  in 
sight,  the  cloud  is  already  forming  on 
the  horizon.  It  grows  out  of  the  tempo- 
rary and  inflated  prosperity  of  these 
stirring  times.  The  soldier,  in  camp 
and  field,  is  being  fed  like  a  fighting 
cock.  His  dependents  at  home  are 
swollen  with  plenitude.  Will  they  go 
back  to  the  old  life  again?  Not  without 
protest.  Will  all  the  army  of  3,000,000 
men,  fresh  from  the  turmoil  of  trench, 
return  to  prosaic  desk  and  monotonous 
machine?  Hardly.  They  did  to  a  large 
degree  after  the  Boer  War,  but  con- 
ditions then  were  different.  Now  all 
is  on  a  vast  scale — the  whole  perspective 
is  abnormal.  The  unmarried  fighting 
man  will  want  the  open  life. 

It  will  mean,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
sane  and  far-seeing  Englishmen,  an 
exodus  to  the  United  States  and  the 
British  colonies  such  as  England  has 
never  known.  It  happened  in  a  smaller 
way  with  us  after  the  Civil  War,  when 
a  great  host  swept  west  to  populate  a 
new  country.  Added  to  the  wiping  out 
of  so  many  men  in  battle,  this  move- 
ment will  mean  a  shortage  of  workers 
of  all  kinds  that  will  greatly  cripple 
reconstruction. 

But  this  is  a  look  ahead.  The  im- 
portant fact  at  this  moment  is  the  state 
of  British  finance  and  its  ability  to 
stand  the  strain.  To  analyze  it  is  to 
find  something  besides  debits  and 
credits  and  balances. 

It  is  a  great  moral  force  that  does 
not  reckon  in  terms  of  pounds  or  pence. 
A  vast  wrong  is  being  righted  regard- 
less of  cost.  There  is  no  thought  of 
indemnity  to  soothe  the  scars  of  waste: 
no  dream  of  conquest  to  atone  for  a 
friendly  land  despoiled.  Money  grub- 
bing had  gone,  if  only  for  the  moment, 
along  with  the  other  baser  things  that 
have  evaporated  in  the  giant  crucible 
of  the  war. 

Work  and  Fight 

IN  England  to-day  there  are  only  two 
things,  Work  and  Fight.  They  are 
giving  the  nation  an  economic  rebirth;  a 
new  ideal  of  the  dignity  of  toil;  a  fresh 
gospel  of  human  service.  They  have 
begot  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  that  is  rear- 
ing an  impregnable  rampart  of  re- 
source. 

In  the  last  analysis  this  is  a  war  of 
attrition.  Economic  endurance  is  pitted 
against  financial  strength,  and  financial 
strength  will  prevail.  The  42-centi- 
meter German  guns  that  smashed  their 
triumphant  way  through  Belgium  and 
Russia  must  halt,  in  the  end,  before 
the  British  pocketbook. 

The  pound  will  down  the  mark. 
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J\ly  rare  liavanas  - 
unpurchasable  in  any  store 
—  cost  you  half  what  they 
should  because  you  and  I 
deal   together  pc-rsonally. 

The  dealer's  profit  goes  to  you. 

Yet  you  get  that  same  ilelight- 
ful  cigar  I  myself  have  smoked 
for  over  40  years.  Today  12,000 
discriminating  smokers  say  1 
.im   a  full-flerlKcd  connoisseur. 

I'm  Hard  to  Please 

This  business  was  started  by 
iny  friends  who  used  to  depend 
on  me  to  divide  up  my  private 
stock.  The  circle  grew.  Beiore 
lone  I  kept  a  friend  in  Cuba  busy 
selecting  only  the  finest  tobacco. 

Today  I  command  the  choicest 
planis  grown  in  the  mountain- 
ous Vuelta  district  -  noted  for  its 
most  expensive  tobacco.  I  soM 
over  2.000.000  cigars  last  year. 

Since  I  pay  no  salesmen's 
salaries  or  expenses,  I  can  afford 
to  sell  my  private  monogram 
].  R.  W.  panatela  for  S5.00  per 
hundred, $2. 60for  50;  charges  pre- 
paid.   That's  not  far  from  cost. 

Decide  for  Yourself 

Once  you  smoke  a  few  of  my 
cigars— so  mild  and  sweet  you'll 
want  more.  Not  merely  because 
you  save  30*  to  50^,  but  because 
they  measure  up  to  your  most 
critical  standards.  Because 
they  are  all  uniformly 
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Made  with  Vostizzi  currants,  imported  candied  frulta, 
Corslcan  citron.  Jordan  almonds,  raisins,  rose  water, 
fresh  fruit  juices,  etc.  Only  one  pound  of  flour  to  every 
15  pounds  of  other  materials. 

Slices  look  like  black  velvet,  the  fruits  being  prepared 
so  the  cake  cuts  perfectly  smooth.  Our  baking  process 
retains  the  natural  flavor  of  all  the  ingredients.  Every 
currant,  raisin,  etc.,  is  sterilized.  Bakery  is  operated  ex- 
clusively by  women. 

Price  of  two-pound  cake.  In  fancy  carton,  J1.60  pre- 
paid. Royal  Plum  Pudding  made  in  old  Engllsli  way, 
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Stars  of  the  Screen 
Smoke  the  Star  of  Tobaccos 
-TUXEDO 

Wide  -  awake  —  alive  —  vigorous  —  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  —  that  describes  the  Motion 
Picture  business  as  it  is  today.  In  a  few  years  it 
has  grown  to  mammoth  proportions.  The  greatest 
literary,  dramatic,  technical  and  executive  ability  in 
the  world  is  employed  in  the  writing,  producing 
and  selling  of  photoplays. 

It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  men  who 
have  won  world-wide  fame  in  each  branch  of  this 
livest  of  creative  arts  smoke  and  endorse  the  livest 
of  tobaccos — 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


On  this  page  you  will  find  your  favorite  film 
stars,  also  renowned  directors  and  heads  of  big  film 
companies.  A//  of  them  have  endorsed  Tuxedo 
over  their  signatures.  They  say  unanimously  that 
they  prefer  Tuxedo  because  it  is  so  wonderfully 
mild,  fragrant,  soothing  and  satisfying,  and 'because 
it  does  not  bite  the  tongue  or  irritate  the  throat. 

These  unique  qualities  of  Tuxedo  are  due  to  the 
"Tuxedo  Process"^ — the  original  non-bite  process, 
which  no  imitator  has  ever  equalled.  It  has  made 
the  popularity  of  Tuxedo  Nation-wide. 

Try  Tuxedo  for  a  week  and  you'll  smoke  it  ever 
after. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

ConvenieDt,  glassine  wrapped,  Up  Famous  green  tin  with  gold  1  A>c 
moisture-oroof  Douch  -    -    -  lettering. curved  tof it  Docket  A"** 


moisture-proof  pouch 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  'and  80c 


lettering,  curved  tof  it  pocket 

In  Class  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
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PRESIDENTIAL  POSSIBILITIES 

THE  REAL   ELIHU  ROOT 


BY  FREDERICK  M.  DAVENPORT 

Frederick  M.  Davenport  was  the  Progressive  party  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1914.  Preceding  the  break  between  the  two  parties,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Hughes,  he  was  a  Republican  New  York  State  Senator.  He  is  professor 
of  law  and  politics  in  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  where  Elihu  Root  was  born 


YOU  cannot  really  under- 
stand a  man  unless  you  are 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
lighter  human  incidents  of  his 
life.  And  the  most  interesting 
thing  alx)ut  a  man  is  often  the 
flash  of  humor  or  of  sentiment 
that  reveals  depths  of  person- 
ality unexplored.  Elihu  Root  has  a  rare,  quizzical  humor — a  fact  which  I  sup- 
pose not  many  persons  know.  I  could  illustrate  it  at  the  expense  of  some  of  my 
friends,  but  I  will  be  a  good  loser 


and  tell  one  on  myself.  I  was  in  Mr. 
Root's  office  in  New  York  some  time 
ago  about  a  matter  connected  with 
Hamilton  College,  when  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Ambassador  Rob- 
ert Bacon  came  in.  And  Senator 
Root,  with  his  mind  evidently  upon 
the  somewhat  disastrous  rear-guard 
engagement  which  we  Progressives 
waged  in  the  State  of  New  York  at 
the  last  election,  said :  "Bacon,  do 
you  know  Davenport?  Oh,  perhaps 
you  voted  for  him  last  fall.  Some- 
body did."  I  think  I  advanced  a  re- 
mark about  the  reactionaries  of  New 
York  being  far  more  cocky  after 
election  than  they  were  before,  but 
it  Was  Robert  Bacon  who  really  came 
to  my  relief  with  the  declaration  that 
if  he  had  been  in  the  State  to  vote 
for  anybody  he  would  certainly  have 
voted  for  me.  I  would  not  like  to 
hold  Mr.  Bacon  to  his  assertion  too 
rigidly  or  too  literally.  He  thought 
I  needed  help,  and,  being  naturally  a 
good  sportsman  with  a  big  heart, 
stood  ready  to  offer  assistance. 

And  those  who  know  Mr.  Root  in 
the  surroundings  of  his  home  in  the 
Oneida  hills  know  that  he  has  a  deep 
vein  of  sentiment  for  the  memory  of 
his  parents,  for  his  college,  for  the 
simpler  and  deeper  things  that  really 
make  life  worth  while.  One  day  I 
remember  that  I  stood  talking  with 
him  on  his  lawn  at  a  time  when  his 
little  grandchild  had  been  sick.  The 
nurse  came  up  and  spoke  to  him,  and 
he  excused  himself,  saying:  "My 
little  granddaughter  has  been  ill,  and 
.she  thinks  she  cannot  go  to  sleep  un- 
less I  am  with  her." 

That  there  is  very  little  known 
about  this  side  of  Elihu  Root's  nature 
,by  the  American  people  is  due  as 
much  as  anything  else  to  the  instinc- 
tive and  cultivated  reserve  of  the 
man.  Life  for  him  has  been  serious. 
Even  his  vacations  have  been  busy. 
He  has  never  created  for  himself 
dramatic  situations.  He  has  been 
satisfied  to  let  the  results  of  his 
work  tell  the  story  of  his  spirit 
and  his  purposes.  And  so  there  is 
nothing  U>  do  but  to  plunge  into  the 
public  aspects  of  his  national  ca- 
reer in  order  to  interpret  the  man. 

Since  the  fateful  Republican  Convention  of  1912  Elihu  Root  has  been  looked 
upon  by  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the  country  as  being  quite  as  much  of 
a  political  reactionary  as  William  Barnes.    And  that,  of  course,  is  the  limit. 


From  a  new  and  hitherto  unpublished  photograph 


Those  Methodists  of  Kansas 
who  recently  denounced  the 
whole  career  of  Mr.  Root  in 
unmeasured  language  reflected 
just  that  point  of  view.  There 
are  also  certain  more  or  less 
veracious  newspaper  sources 
of  public  information  which 
are  fond  of  picturing  Mr.  Root  as  a  cold  and  conscienceless  Tory  of  perilous 
brilliancy.    Such  an  estimate  is,  of  course,  flagrantly  inconsistent  with  the 

remarkable    speech    recently  deliv- 


Is  this  man  '  'a  cold  and  conscienceless  Tory  of  perilous  brilliancy ' '  ? 


ered  by  him  before  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  his  State,  as 
well  as  materially  inconsistent  with 
the  practical  effect  of  that  speech 
upon  the  convention  and  upon  the 
country. 

I  suppose  it  is  this  current  con- 
tradiction of  sentiment  and  of  im- 
pression which  induced  Collier's  to 
ask  me  to  estimate  the  real  Elihu 
Root.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I 
can  do  it.  Certainly  Mr.  Root  has 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  I  am  going 
to  try.  Neither  has  anyone  else  who 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  article  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  what  I  am 
to  say. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  my 
opinion  is  not  likely  to  be  unduly 
tinged  with  prejudice.  On  the  one 
hand,  I  haye  been  for  years  a  neigh- 
bor of  Elihu  Root's  on  Hamilton  Col- 
lege hill,  and  while  never  an  inti- 
mate neighbor  I  have  at  least  the 
neighbor's  human  and  impartial  view 
of  things  as  they  are.  And  I  have 
had  the  neighbor's  natural  pride  and 
generous  appreciation  of  one  of  the 
most  splendid  public  careers  on 
either  side  of  the  ocean  in  our  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  fol- 
low with  my  neighbor  the  leadership 
of  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion of  1912.  I  regarded  that  con- 
vention at  the  time  and  still  regard 
it  as  a  colossal  party  and  national 
blunder.  The  spirit  of  it  was  unfor- 
tunate. Personalities  and  antipa- 
thies and  passions  and  Machiavellian 
artifice  clouded  its  judgment  and  in- 
sight. The  contaminating  touch  of 
powerful  and  controlling  party 
bosses  was  over  it.  It  was  an  un- 
expected national  climax  to  a  long 
period  of  deep  and  sullen  and  nation- 
wide resentment  against  the  meth- 
ods and  practices  of  the  old  machine 
order.  That  resentment  had  been 
growing  for  forty  years.  Under  the 
heat  of  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt for  the  presidency  the  resent- 
ment suddenly  bui-st  into  flame.  Two 
ideas  met  in  deadly  conflict.  The 
machine  autocracy  of  hand-picked 
delegates  for  more  or  less  private 
purposes  met  for  the  first  time  on 
a  national  scale  the  democracy  of  the 
direct  primary,  which  brings  delegates  and  officials  much  nearer  to  the  mind 
and  conscience  and  welfare  of  the  people.  Tradition  and  party  logic  fled  on 
the  winds.    The  mingled  chicanery  and  formalism  of  the  old  order  met  the 
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idealism  of  the  new.    And  there  was  a  revo- 
lution. 

Great  swelling  tides  of  the  human  spirit, 
such  as  burst  the  Republican  party  asunder 
in  1912,  now  and  then  take  men  and  nations 
unawares.  And  the  cautious  human  mind  has 
scant  sympathy  with  them  as  they  inundate 
tradition  and  alter  the  channels  of  practice 
and  of  custom.  There  is  little  place  for 
these  bursts  of  national  idealism  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  Hamilton,  but  large  place  for  them  in 
the  philosophy  of  Jefferson.  They  should 
come  rarely — the  rarer  the  better  for  the 
normal  development  of  mankind.  But  when 
they  are  needed  they  fertilize  human  institu- 
tions and  freshen  the  springs  of  freedom. 

Elihu  Root  had  his  origin  distant  from  the 
haunts  or  the  ideals  of  Toryism  or  aristoc- 
racy. He  was  born  on  the  campus  of  Hamil- 
ton College  in  central  New  York,  a  little 
democratic  institution  of  two  hundred  stu' 
dents,  far  from  the  salt  water,  but  well  known 
because  it  has  always  stood  for  something  and 
has  turned  out  not  a  few  graduates  who  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  country.  One 
of  them  is  Elihu  Root.  He  is  the  biggest  of 
them.  His  father  was  the  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, and  the  son  inherited  the  precision 
of  his  mind.  His  brother  was  long  on  the 
faculty  there;  his  boys  were  trained  there, 
and  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trust, 
is  wrapped  up  in  Hamilton  as  Webster  was  in 
Dartmouth.  Everybody  remembers  what  Webster 
said  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  famous  national 
case  which  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century 
decided  that  a  charter  is  a  contract  and  that  not 
•  even  the  State  could  steal  the  little  institution  from 
its  honorable  career:  "She  is  a  little  college,  but 
there  are  those  who  love  her." 

No  Tory  He 

ELIHU  ROOT  loves  Hamilton.  No  commencement 
luncheon  is  complete  without  a  word  of  cheer  or 
wisdom  from  him;  no  opening  year  but  listens  to  his 
salutation  to  the  entering  freshmen;  no  executive 
meeting  without  his  broad  and  wise  and  kindly  coun- 
sel. Cold?  No  sentiment?  Tell  that  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  sea — not  to  the  graduates  and  undergraduates 
of  Hamilton. 

And  when  he  rests  from  his  many  labors  he  loves 
to  rest  on  College  Hill,  amid  its  quiet  scenes  and  in 
its  classic  shade.  It  was  of  this  home  and  these 
surroundings  that  he  spoke  in  that  recent  remark- 
able address  before  the  New  York  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  which  he  so  strikingly  analyzed 
the  boss  system  of  his  State  and  its  evil  influence 
upon  the  government  and  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth : 

"There  is  a  plain  old  house  in  the  hills  of  Oneida 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  where  truth 
and  honor  dwelt  in  my  youth.  When  I  go  back,  as 
I  am  about  to  go,  to  spend  my  declining  years,  I 
mean  to  go  with  a  feeling  that  I  can  say  I  have  not 
failed  to  speak  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
lessons  I  learned  there  from  the  God  of  my  fathers." 

He  was  the  valedictorian  of  Hamilton,  '64.  College 
honors  have  been  thick  upon  him  in  his  later  years. 
Leading  universities  at  home  and  abroad  have  vied 
with  one  another  in  conferring  upon  him  titles  of 
distinction.  For  Elihu  Root  is  not  only  a  statesman 
and  a  great  lawyer,  but  a  genuine  scholar.  He  is  a 
thinking  machine,  and  as 
much  at  home  when  he 
is  addressing  the  mem- 
bers of  Union  University 
as  honorary  chancellor  or 
Princeton  University  up- 
on the  essentials  of  the 
Constitution  as  in  the 
forum  of  legal  or  polit- 
ical debates. 

If  we  examine  first  his 
ideas,  we  shall  find  it 
very  difficult,  I  think,  to 
class  him  with  the 
friends  of  Bourbonism 
and  reaction.  It  is  a 
pity  that  his  Stafford- 
Little  lectures  at  Prince- 
ton in  1913  have  only 
been  printed,  not  broadly 
published.  You  will  find 
there  as  clear  an  expres- 
sion of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  boss  and  the  ma- 
chine in  American  af- 
fairs, and  the  reason  for 
it  in  the  spoils  system 
and  the  corruption  of 
politics  by  great  corpora- 
tions, as  you  ever  heard 
from  the  pioneer  reform- 
ers. You  also  find  there  a 
strongly  expressed  desire 
to  maintain  unimpaired 
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those  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  of  government  which 
have  introduced  deliberation  into  collective  human  life, 
and  you  will  find  keen  criticism  of  the  modern  meth- 
ods of  so-called  direct  democracy  by  which  the  popu- 
lar will  may  easily  overleap  tried  institutions  of  the 
past.  But  it  is  a  sympathetic  criticism,  and  shows 
deep  insight  into  the  wrongs  which  have  driven 
radicalism  forward  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
very  different  course  of  lectures  from  that  which 
would  be  offered  by  William  Barnes  or  any  other 
genuine  Bourbon  in  the  country.  He  pleads  with 
the  men  of  Princeton  to  hold  fast  only  to  that  which 
is  good,  and  to  change  what  is  necessary  and  so  far 
as  it  is  necessary. 

So  far  as  his  ideas  are  concerned,  Elihu  Root 
differs  from  the  political  radical  in  'his  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  hazards  which  go  with  popular  rule. 
He  is  not  a  Tory  at  all.  He  has  plenty  of  faith  in 
the  capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  and 
in  the  ultimate  capacity  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves  well,  but  he  knows  that  men  in  the  mass 
in  any  country  differ  from  men  as  individuals.  Ac- 
cording to  his  philosophy,  men  in  the  mass  are  in 
danger  of  being  swayed  by  feeling  and  by  prejudice 
to  a  greater  extent  than  men  as  individuals.  Men  in 
the  mass  especially  need  wise  institutions  and  laws 
and  rules  of  conduct  to  which  they  may  look  with 
reverence  for  guidance  and  which  may  control  them 
in  paths  of  reason  and  deliberation.  Men  in  the  mass 
can  settle  a  few  simple  fundamental  things  better 
than  anybody  can  settle  these  things  for  them.  They 
can  determine  frequently  better  than  any  individual 
what  ought  to  be  accomplished,  but  the  more  difficult 
thing  of  determining  how  to  accomplish  it  is  usually 
beyond  the  ken  of  a  mass  meeting  or  a  referendum. 
Institutions  which  make  deliberation  necessary,  and 
efficient  and  expert  representatives  to  determine  how 
a  thing  should  be  done,  are  therefore  very  dear  to  the 
political  philosophy  of  Elihu  Root. 

His  address  as  honorary  chancellor  of  Union  Uni- 
versity in  1914  was  a  frank  recognition  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  democracy  as  well  as  a  declaration  of  faith 
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in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  its  virtues.  Rules 
of  conduct,  wise  institutions,  able  and  honest 
representatives  make  a  large  part  of  the  dif- 
ference in  Elihu  Root's  mind  between  the 
Spanish-American  republics,  with  a  dictator 
at  the  top  and  a  revolution  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  free  government  of  England  or  the 
United  States.  Elihu  Root  would  have  no 
confidence  in  a  system  with  a  Louis  Napoleon 
at  one  end  and  a  plebiscite  at  the  other. 
There  are  safeguards  of  freedom,  and  he 
would  have  his  countrymen  preserve  these  for 
their  own  protection.  The  electorate  in  large 
parts  of  the  United  States  can  still  easily 
be  swept  off  its  feet  by  racial  or  rel  gious  or 
economic  prejudice.  The  electorate  fre- 
quently picks  men  for  office  because  they  are 
personally  engaging  or  have  done  something 
dramatic  and  not  because  they  are  competent 
or  incorruptible.  In  their  attitude  toward  in- 
ternational affairs,  so  Mr.  Root  thinks,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  often  show  little 
genuine  interest.  They  are  likely  suddenly 
to  assert  their  rights,  without  having  made 
adequate  preparation  therefor,  and  without 
realizing  at  all  their  obligations  or  their 
duties. 

But  he  is  as  certain  as  Jefferson  or  Lincoln 
or  Roosevelt  that  the  real  sentiment  of  Amer- 
ica is  made  in  the  long  run  by  the  plain 
folks  in  it,  by  the  men  who  sit  on  the  cracker  bar- 
rels in  the  country  grocery  store,  by  the  farmers  who 
gather  around  the  grist  mills  and  creameries  and 
talk  politics,  and  that  when  sentiment  is  no  longer 
made  by  the  plain  people  of  the  country  there  will 
be  no  country.  He  said  this  in  substance  one  night 
at  a  dinner  of  the  Society  of  Oneida  in  New  York, 
and  he  has  said  it  often  elsewhere. 

A  Wise  and  Cautious  Liberal 

ONE  day  this  year,  I  think  it  was  in  March,  he 
was  the  spokesman  for  big  business  at  the  Union 
League  Club  in  Philadelphia.  His  point  of  view 
was  ex  parte  and  offended  some  popular  leaders  in 
the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East.  It  was  a  speech 
intended  evidently  to  stir  the  country  to  greater 
faith  in  and  reliance  upon  the  advice  and  judgment 
of  its  economic  leaders,  and  to  arouse  the  business 
men  from  their  lethargy  into  organization  and  pub- 
lic education  against  the  national  temper  of  suspicion 
and  distrust  toward  business  initiative  in  trade, 
manufacture,  and  finance. 

Of  course  there  is  something  to  be  added  to  such  a 
speech  to  round  it  out  historically.  It  is  true  enough 
that  economic  prosperity  is  the  foundation  of  all 
national  prosperity;  that  government  greatly  needs 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  right  type  of  business 
mind  (there  is  nothing  that  government  in  this  coun- 
try just  now  needs  so  much)  ;  that  a  powerful 
bureaucracy  of  commissions  at  Washington  which 
would  crush  individual  business  initiative  would  be 
damaging  beyond  measure  to  the  prosperity  and  so 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  But  the  coun- 
try has  not  yet  forgotten  the  business  wrongs  of  the 
last  generation  which  were  crushing  individual  in- 
itiative on  a  wide  scale.  Of  course  the  collective 
despotism  of  bureaucratic  commissions  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  collective  despotism  of  private  busi- 
ness power,  and  we  do  not  want  either.  The  Ameri- 
can people  would  probably  be  willing  to  grant  to  the 
business  man  anything  which  is  his  due  in  the  way 

of  influence  or  legitimate 
privilege  or  size  of  busi- 
ness units,  if  they  could 
be  sure  that  the  old  days 
were  not  coming  again. 
The  path  of  service 
rather  than  the  path  of 
political  control  is  the 
way  back  for  the  big 
business  man  into  the 
confidence  and  good  will 
of  all  sections  of  the 
United  States.  If  the 
business  men  of  practi- 
cal skill  would  take  off 
their  coats  and  help,  for 
example,  in  the  vital 
work  of  reorganizing  and 
reconstructing  State  gov- 
ernments, as  Mr.  Roo^ 
did  recently  in  New 
York,  or  would  enter 
other  avenues  of  patriotic 
service,  both  State  and 
National,  in  which  the 
unselfish  acumen  of  the 
business  man  is  so 
greatly  needed,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  it. 
Even  the  farmer  of  the 
West  would  drop  his 
antagonism  and  misun- 
derstanding. 
{Continued  on  page  35) 
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SLIMMY'S  CHANCE 


THE  gray  gates  of  the  penitentiary  were 
opening  for  Slimmy  Holick  to  pass  out. 
It  was  eight  years  and  seven  months  since 
they  grimly  opened  for  him  to  pass  in.  Good 
behavior  had  shortened  a  ten-year  sentence. 

This  sentence  had  not  been  pronounced  unjustly. 
No  odor  of  persecuted  innocency  emanated  from 
Slimmy — sly-eyed,  sullen-lipped,  sandy-haired  Slimmy 
with  his  flaccid,  hangdog  profile.  He  had  been  sen- 
tenced with  absolute  justice  and  to  his  great  desert. 

He  and  an  associate,  George  Swanson,  both  typi- 
cal young  city  "toughs,"  pool-room  habitues,  street- 
corner  loiterers,  one  midnight  broke  into  a  small 
delicatessen  store  on  a  small  side 
street.    The  Prussian  proprietor 
had  the  lack  of  tact  to  enter, 
hysterically,  while  they  were  dis- 
appointedly counting  the  small 
change  in  the  cash  register,  thus 
compelling  them  to  hit  him  harsh- 
ly with  the  hard  back  of  an  oak 
chair. 

It  hurt  the  old  man;  it  was 
feared,  for  a  time,  fatally.  It 
hurt  the  court.  In  the  end  it 
hurt  them  most  of  all. 

They  had  no  excuse  except  that 
che  alley  window  of  the  store  had 
been  invitingly  left  unbarred;  no 
justification  except  that  they  were 
out  of  work  and  wanted  money; 
no  defense  except  John  Barley- 
corn. 

Judge  Pickney,  a  cold,  old  man 
with  tired  eyes,  a  trim  fringe  of 
aintly  silver  hair  and  a  high,  im- 
pressive, yellow  neck  which  rore 
)Ut  of  his  collar  like  a  scroll  of 
parchment,  held  the  excuse,  the 
justification,  and  the  defense  to 
be  impertinent  aggravations  of 
the  offense. 

Evidence  against  them  was  so 
quick  and  so  conclusive  that 
Slimmy  put  up  only  a  sullen, 
spineless  fight.  Policeman  Murphy 
of  that  beat,  who  knew  them  as 
well — so  he  took  oath — as  he  knew 
his  own  big,  beefy  face,  had 
Eflimpsed  them  sneaking  into  the 
alley.  Anyway,  Slimmy's  folks 
had  no  money.  His  father  was  a 
Jiscouraged,  ill-paid  laborer.  His 
mother  had  been  dead  three  years. 
His  two  brothers  were  married 
and  could  hardly  finance  their 
iaily  bread.  To  his  discredit  (as 
the  court,  aided  by  Murphy  and 
Hogan,  a  vindictive,  bull-jawed 
ietective,  unkindly  ferreted  out), 
he  had  already  had  two  short  jail 
terms;  one  for  street  fighting 
and  the  other  for  "borrowing" 
a  limousine  while  its  unwitting 
owner  was  placidly  consuming 
fried  blue  points  and  clover  cock- 
:ails  three  doors  down  the  street. 
So  he  got  the  ten  years  and  so 
scathing  a  lecture  on  the  rights  of  the  State  from  old 
Judge  Pickney  that  he  cringed  physically  at  the  time, 
lad  cringed  mentally  ever  since,  and  forevermore 
•vould  as.sociate  trim  silver  hair  with  tyranny,  hand- 
uffs,  his  eighteen-year-old  sister  Bella's  blowsy,  tear- 
^woUen  face,  iron-grated  windows,  chair  making, 
nonotony  of  diet,  and  other  hateful  things. 

Swanson,  a  big-boned,  sulky,  work-loathing  young 
^ood  for  nothing,  with  a  too  long  upper  lip  and  under 
;yelids  too  thick  for  beauty,  morality  or  eugenics, 
lappened  to  have  an  old  widowed  mother  who  in- 
lustriously  scrubbed  for  her  living  and  for  spending 
Tioney  for  her  beloved  Georgie.  With  her  tears 
ind  her  savings  she  managed  to  beat  his  punish- 
Tient  down  to  eight  years. 

Slimmy  Holick  was  twenty-four  years  old  when 
he  ten  years  were  pronounced. 

"And  you've  got  plenty  of  years  before  you  yet," 
•he  warden  assured  him  as  he  unwound  the  last  of 
^he  red  tape  connected  with  the  gate  opening. 

UTARDEN  KELLY  was  a  good  man— of  that  real, 
innate  goodness  which  does  not  weary,  though 
'I'tM  possessor  may.  He  had  the  pugilistic  round  chin 
;^  a  natural  boss,  the  stiff,  uncurving  lips  of  a 
I'xmi  disciplinarian,  the  saturnine  cheek  seams  of  one 
i^hom  life's  reality  has  knifed,  and  the  patient  eyes 
a  habitual  read<T  of  the  fourteenth  chapt<;r  of 
■^t.  John.  In  his  time  Warden  Kelly  had  given  that 
^ame  brisk  assurance  to  some  eight  thousand  or 
pore  men  passing  from  under  him.  But  hf  npokc 
I  i.i  ... 
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as  briskly  and  as  personally  and  as  hopefully  as 
though  Slimmy  were  the  first  man  to  be  so  heartened. 

Slimmy,  however,  gave  no  large  signs  of  beingheart- 
ened.  He  listened.  He  had  to.  He  was  still  inside  the 
gates.  But  he  listened  without  visible  enthusiasm. 

"You'll  be  out  of  here  in  five  minutes,"  continued 
Kelly  in  congratulatory  tones. 

Slimmy's  whole  lean  body  twitched  as  though  gal- 


annoyed  Swanson  who  was  .so  unwise  as  to  give 
some  "lip"  to  that  representative  of  peace  and 
force.  It  happened  that  Officer  Jennings  was 
not  in  the  humor  to  receive  such  gift  amiably; 
earlier  in  the  day  he  had  been  threatened  with 
ten  days'  suspension  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  his  spirit 
was  sore.  So  he  immediately  cuffed  not  only  Swan.son 
but  also  the  sullen  though  submissive  Slimmy,  who 
naturally  felt  much  injured.  And  a  year  later,  when 
he  got  two  long  years  more  than  Swanson  for  an 
offense  which  both  had  shared  equally,  that  feeling 
of  injury  returned  mightily  intensified. 

It  had  never  left  him.  The  last  time  that  he  saw 
Swanson,  a  little  over  a  year  and 
a  half  back,  when  two  silent, 
striped,  lock-stepping  lines  pasted 
each  other  crossing  corridors,  one 
containing  Slimmy,  sullen  and 
still,  among  its  listless  units,  the 
other  containing  Swanson,  big- 
boned,  sulky,  vicious-eyed,  not 
even  the  bond  of  common  im- 
prisonment sufficed  to  put  cordi- 
ality into  Slimmy's  glance  of 
recognition.  No.  He  did  not  de- 
sire to  meet  Swanson  outside— 
not  a  whit  more  than  he  desired  to 
meet  Jennings,  or  Judge  Pickney, 
or  Murphy,  or  Murphy's  confrere, 
Burchkins,  or  Jerry  Hogan,  the 
bull-jawed,  testy-tempered  plain- 
clothes gentleman  who  had  viva- 
ciously enlivened  the  process  of 
getting  a  confession  from  Slimmy 
(lightly  Edward)  Holick  and 
(George  Swanson  by  testing 
whether  a  cell  wall  would  dent 
or  be  dented  by  their  two  heads. 

Hogan  had  been  drinking — 
which  perhaps  caused  that  test  to 
be  more  vivacious  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been.  During  the 
years  that  had  followed,  Hogan's 
heavy,  whisky-fumed  breath  and 
his  own  heavy,  sore  skull  had  been 
blurred  into  one  vague,  obnoxious 
remembrance  to  Slimmy.  And  the 
blur  had  spread  to  include  Swan- 
son. To  tell  the  truth,  the  sight 
of  his  friend  in  that  sullen,  silent, 
striped  line  was  more  obnoxious 
to  Slimmy  than  were  the  fifteen 
unfair  months  that  Swanson  got 
out  ahead.  Prison  garb  had  not 
been  becoming  to  Swanson.  It 
had  seemed  to  make  his  bulky 
form  bulkier,  bigger-boned,  more 
uncouth ;  had  seemed  to  bring  out 
unguessed  viciousness  in  his  long- 
lipped,  sulky  face.  He  sickened 
Slimmy's  eyes.  .  .  . 


fVas  his  part  in  the  game  of  life  to  be  that  of  the  rabbit,  the  hounds 
never  losing  his  trail?    Would  those  hated  walls  come  to  seem  a  loathed  home  to  him? 


vanized — as  in  fact  it  was — by  the  freedom  in  front 
of  him. 

"And  when  you're  out,  Holick,  stay  out,  please" — 
whimsically.  "I'm  an  inhospitable  cuss.  I  don't 
hanker  to  welcome  you  again  under  my  roof." 

Slimmy  said  nothing.  But  his  lean  underlip  tight- 
ened against  his  teeth  in  that  sulky  tautness  which 
is  pessimism's  own  trade-mark. 

Warden  Kelly  saw.  "Come  now,  Holick;  buck  up!" 
he  urged  earnestly.    "Go  it  straight!" 

"Will  if  I  git  the  chance,"  mumbled  Slimmy  coldly, 
eyes  down. 

Kelly  frowned.  "Look  for  the  chance,"  he  ad- 
vised crisply.  "And,  by  the  way,  Holick,  whatever 
you  do  when  you're  out,  do  this :  Dodge  that  fellow 
who  was  sent  up  with  you — Swanson.  He's  been  out 
now,  let's  see — " 

Slimmy  found  his  tongue. 

"He's  been  out  a  year  and  three  months" — in  in- 
jured tone.  "You  can  bet  your  life  I'll  dodge  him. 
I  don't  want  to  see  him  again  ever." 

And  he  didn't.  Memory  of  his  friend  Swanson 
was  nauseous  to  his  mind;  a  nasty  spoonful  from 
the  bitter  goblet  of  the  past. 

It  was  Swanson  who  initiated  him  into  the  losing 
joys  of  pool.  It  was  with  Swanson  that  he  had  come 
to  find  street  corners  more  homelike  than  home. 
Swanson's  covetous  eyes  had  be(!n  the  first  to  linger 
on  that  alluringly  lonesome  limousine;  and  later 
when  Jennings,  a  bullet-eyed  lieutenant  from  the 
cfrntral  station,  nabbed  him,  it  was  the  surly  and 


THE  condition  of  mind  of  such 
a  one  as  Slimmy  stepping  out 
of  prison  back  into  the  ranks  of 
the  free  has  been  thoughtfully 
considered  many,  many  times  by 
many,  many  men. 
There  is  no  fictionist,  dead  or  alive,  who  has  not 
wasted  much  good  thought  and  more  good  paper 
describing  it.  Novelists,  playwrights,  dramatists, 
essayists,  and  historians  have  taken  numberless 
whacks  at  it.  With  its  touching  grim-gray-gate  set- 
t'ng,  it  has  become  the  short-story  writer's  grand  old 
stand-by  when  all  other  inspiration  fails.  It  has  tied 
the  eternal  triangle  for  triteness.  Poets  and  statis- 
ticians have  brooded  over  it.  Sociologists,  socialists, 
physiologists,  philosophers,  theologists,  scientists, 
philanthropists,  humanitarians,  utilitarians,  politi- 
cians, and  political  economists  have  wondered  over  it, 
pondered  over  it,  bisected  it,  dissected  it,  vivisected 
it,  held  it  up  for  discussion,  for  pity,  for  contempt, 
for  charity,  for  interpretation. 

Perhaps  if  Edward  Holick  had  known  how 
largely  and  how  interestingly  he  and  his  situation 
figured  in  the  mental  gymnastics  and  the  literary 
pabulum  of  the  world,  he  might  have  walked  quite 
jauntily  through  those  gates  and  down  the  elm-lined 
roadway  to  the  station. 

But  he  did  not  know.  He  had  gone  only  as  far 
as  the  seventh  grade  at  school.  So  he  simply  walked 
fast,  anxious  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  prison  walls 
and  get  back  into  the  outside  world  and  find  out  the 
truth  or  the  untruth  of  what  he  had  been  told  by 
fellow  prisoners,  in  prison  ways  of  communication, 
with  pri.son  emphasis:  That  his  part  thereafter  in  the 
game  of  life  would  be  that  of  rabbit,  and  the  hounds 
would  never  lo.se  his  trail ;  that  though  he  had  paid 
fully  for  his  crime,  he  could  never  pay  for  it  in  full; 
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that,  mingled  with  hate  of  those 
prison  walls,  would  be  a  strange 
sense  of  kinship,  of  belonging  to 
them;  that  forevermore  they  would 
seem  home  to  him,  a  hateful  home, 
a  loathed  home,  but  nevertheless 
home;  that  he  would  dread  the  rec- 
ollection of  them,  but  that  he  would 
find  the  outside  world  a  place  of 
dread  too.  His  record  would  hang 
about  his  neck  like  a  heavy  stone. 

Slimmy  walked  faster  so  as  not 
to  think  too  much  about  it.  It  might 
not  be  true.  But  he  could  not  help 
wondering,  though  he  h  a  d  abso- 
lutely no  desire  to  see  him,  how 
Swanson  had  fared  since  he  got 
out.    Had  Swanson  been  hounded? 

Well,  he  did  not  want  to  think  of  Swanson.  He 
could  not  forget  the  repellent  hulk  of  him,  the 
vicious  features.  He  thought  instead  of  his  sister 
Bella  to  whom  he  was  going. 

He  remembered  her  in  the  court  room.  Ordi- 
narily she  was  rather  a  good-looking  girl,  in  plump, 
heavy  style.  But  then  she  had  wept,  noisily,  till  her 
full  face  was  blotched  and  unprepossessing,  and  her 
coarse,  light  brown  hair  straggled  untidily  down  over 
her  red-lidded  eyes,  disfiguring  her  more.  Slimmy 
had  all  the  egotism  of  one  in  heavy  trouble  by  his 
own  fault.  He  resented  her  noisy  weeping  and  her 
noisier  reproaches.  In  upbraiding  him  for  the  dis- 
grace that  he  had  brought  she  was  the  bitterest  of 
the  family.  At  eighteen  one  is  most  sensitive  to  dis- 
grace. Besides,  Bella  was  just  on  the  point  of  being 
engaged  to  a  respectable  and  comely  young  grocery 
clerk,  and  naturally  she  feared  that  her  romance 
might  dissolve  into  the  melancholy  mist  of  might- 
have-beens. 

But  after  her  brother's  conviction  she  wrote  to 
him  affectionately  and  regularly.  Not  so  often  as 
she  might  have.  But  often  enough  to  keep  him  in 
touch  with  the  doings  of  the  family.  His  father 
died.  His  two  brothers  managed  to  save  enough  to 
take  themselves  and  their  families  to  Government 
land  out  West.  The  brothers  did  not  write  to  Slimmy. 
But  not  from  ill  feeling,  he  knew.  They  were  not  let- 
ter writers.  Bella  once  wrote  to  him  that  he  might 
go  out  to  them  when  he  had  served  his  time.  Bella 
herself  had  married  the  grocery  clerk  and  brought 
two  small  daughters  into  existence.  She  sent  Slimmy 
their  pictures;  they  were  solemn  little  ci'eatures  with 
their  mother's  heavy  cheeks.  To  Slimmy's  sullen 
eyes  they  seemed  two  solemn  future  condemners  of 
himself. 

He  had  no  illusions  about  Bella's  being  riotously 
happy  to  see  him.  He  was  sneakingly  aware  that 
she  would  not  be  a  bit  glad.  She  would  be  crossly 
concerned  with  the  neighbors'  possible  comments. 
But  he  was  also  aware  that  sense  of  duty  was  strong 
in  Bella.  After  the  mother's  death  she  had  kept  the 
house  for  them.  The  four  men  made  plenty  of  work, 
and  she  was  a  cross  young  housekeeper,  scolding 
over  littered  tobacco  ashes,  cigarette  butts,  shirts 
and  socks  to  be  ironed  and  mended,  meals  to  be 
cooked  and  dishes  to  be  washed.  But  though  she 
scolded  loud,  Bella  always  conscientiously  swept  up 
the  litter,  ironed,  mended,  darned,  cooked,  and 
cleaned.  And  now  Slimmy  knew  that  she  would  take 
him  in,  reproach  him,  nag  him — but  help  him,  to 
the  best  of  her  ability,  to  get  on  his  feet  again. 

BELLA  was  twenty-six  years  old  now,  nearly 
twenty-seven.  Somehow  Slimmy  thought  of  her  as 
being  older  than  himself.  The  eight  years  and  seven 
months  had  added  no  maturity  to  him;  they  had 
merely  laid  an  extra  shell  of  time  over  his  imma- 
turity of  youth.  Bella  seemed  a  big,  dear — even 
though  cross! — capable  shield  against  whatever 
faced  him  outside.  He  was  wistfully  eager  to  see 
her,  to  cower  behind  the  protection  of  her  respecta- 
bility. And  with  none  too  steady  fingers  he  handed 
a  bill  to  the  agent  of  the  interurban  station  for  the 
ticket  which  would  take  him  to  her. 

The  agent  looked  at  the  bill.  It  was  new.  Ordi- 
narily a  new  five-dollar  bill  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of.  But  when  it  is  a  token  of  the  State's  generosity 
to  one  leaving  its  hospital  for  diseased  consciences — 
From  the  bill  the  agent's  eyes  swerved  to  Slimmy's 
suit  of  clothes.  That,  too,  was  new.  And  black. 
Ordinarily  a  new  black  suit,  even  though  ready- 
made  and  cheap,  is  nothing  to  flush  sullenly  over. 
But  when  it  also  is  a  token  of  civic  solicitude — 

With  a  vicious  hand-sweep  Slimmy  pocketed  his 
change.  But  he  recognized  his  own  supersensitive- 
ness.  It  would  have  been  decidedly  strange  if  the 
agent  had  not  recognized  a  "just  out" — with  the  gray 
tiles  of  the  pri.son  roof  showing  not  half  a  mile  away 
through  the  elms. 

With  none  too  steady  feet  he  got  on  the  interurban 
car.  He  swayed,  almost  fell,  as  it  lurched  forward. 
He  was  not  used  to  cars.  But  he  rather  enjoyed 
the  lurch.  Back  in  the  prison,  floors,  corridors, 
walks,  walls,  had  been  of  a  hateful  stability. 
"Ticket!"  snapped  the  conductor. 
Slimmy  handed  it  to  him.  The  conductor's  eyes 
rested  just  a  second  on  Slimmy's  cheap  black  new 


You  mustn't  fi^lit  in  the  street.    Why  don  t  you  (o  tn  a  quiet  spot  and  settle  it  F 


suit.  Slimmy  flushed,  looked  away  from  the  con- 
ductor across  the  aisle — and  met  the  curious  eyes 
of  a  large  bovine  woman.  Slimmy  turned  in  his  seat 
and  stared  out  the  window.  He  felt  very  much  alone. 
Of  course  he  did  not  wish  that  Swanson  had  been 
along,  but  still — 

But  he  would  soon  see  Bella. 

THE  day  had  begun  with  a  pale,  thin  sunshine. 
Before  the  car  had  whipped  on  its  first  fast  dozen 
miles,  this  filtered  away  and  it  began  to  rain  driz- 
zily.  The  chill  of  it  penetrated  Slimmy's  prison- 
weakened  flesh.  He  rose  to  close  the  window.  In 
so  doing  he  half  turned  and  again  met  the  wide, 
rude  eyes  of  the  woman  across  the  aisle.  There  was 
nothing  malicious  in  her  stare;  it  was  simply  the 
unmannerly  interest  of  an  elderly  maidservant  who 
lived  in  a  town  near  the  penitentiary  and  so  imme- 
diately knew  Slimmy's  status.  But  he  prickled  with 
irritation  under  it.  And  he  wished,  resentfully,  that 
Swanson  were  there.  He  was  the  man  to  return  im- 
pudent stare  for  impudent  stare!  Slimmy  tried  to, 
but  his  eyes  sullenly  wavered  down. 

He  forgot  her,  though — as  she  forgot  him — when 
the  car  shot  into  the  city  station,  and  he  pressed 
through  the  crowded  waiting  room  and  the  turn- 
stile and  was  met  by  the  city's  odor  and  the  city's 
low,  discordant,  magnetic  roar. 

The  odor  caught  him  first — that  combined  whiff  of 
asphalt  dust,  news  stands,  smoke,  fruit  stands,  the 
stale  cookery  of  lunch  rooms.  He  inhaled  it.  It  ex- 
hilarated him.  Then  his  ears  thrilled  to  the  low 
roar — the  rattle  of  wheels,  the  cries  of  newsboys, 
the  clang,  the  throb,  the  hum,  above  all  the  step-step- 
step,  the  steps-lapping-steps,  of  countless  pedestrians. 
He  swung  eagerly  into  the  crowd,  frantic  to  become 
one  of  its  unremarked,  uni-emarking  units.  Every 
hurrying  one  seemed  to  have  his  place,  his  niche; 
mechanics,  clerks,  shoppers,  tiny  newsboys,  a  crip- 
pled gum  vender  dragging  himself  along  by  two 
stumps  of  legs.  Slimmy.  dropped  him  a  quarter  and 
forgot  the  increased  cold  drizzle. 

He  got  on  a  car  and  rode  out  to  the  neighborhood 
where  home  had  formerly  been.    Bella  lived  near  it. 
He  had  some  difficulty  finding  the  small  house.  It 
happened  that  he  had  been  sentenced  at  a  time 
when  the  city  was  bent  on  improving  itself.  Street 
beautification   having  be- 
come a  fad,  landlords  had 
vied  with  one  another  in 
tearing  down  frame  houses 
in  favor  of  glossy  brick 
fronts.    In  the  few  years 
whole    streets    had  com- 
pletely changed  their  ap- 
pearance.    Slimmy  could 
hardly   recognize  corners 
that  once  had  been  as  fa- 
miliar to  him  as  his  own 
top  bureau  drawer.  But 
he   finally   found  Bella's 
number  and  rang  the  bell. 

It  was  a  shabby  cottage; 
the    beautification  had 
evidently  not  included  it. 
A  tall,  heavy-set  woman  in 
a    voluminous  morning- 
glory-flowered  kimono  opened  the  door. 
She  had  a  heavy,  wrinkled  face.  Con- 
cisely she  told  him  yes,  Mrs.  Trackins 
had  lived  there,  but  she  had  left  nearly 
a  year  before;  no,  she  did  not  know 
where  she  lived,  and  she  concisely  shut 
the  door  in   Mrs.   Trackins's  brother's 
dumfounded  face.    It  was  the  last  thing 
that  he  had  expected. 

HE  TURNED  away  in  a  daze.  Surely 
Bella  couldn't  have  done  this  pur- 
posely. Never  to  have  written  that  she  had 
gone!  He  had  not  sent  her  word  the  exact 
day  that  he  would  be  out,  but  she  under- 
stood that  his  time  was  up.  He  recalled  her 
suggestion  that  he  join  his  brothers.  The 
recollection  was  bitterly  enlightening.  He 
had  regarded  it  as  a  mere  suggestion,  "Ed!  I'd  have 
something  to  be  talked  over  with  her.  come  out — 
But  it  must  have  been  an  Intimation  that  there" 


she  did  not  care  to  see  him.  He  had  | 
counted  too  surely  on  her  sense  of  i 
duty.    Well!    She  needn't  worry!  ! 
His  lean  face  set  itself  in  sullener 
"ines.  He  wouldn't  bother  her!  He 
struck  off  down  the  street. 

The  afternoon  was  graying  into  - 
dusk  earlier  than  usual  because 
of  the  chilly  rain  which  dripped 
without  cessation.  He  was  suddenly 
conscious  of  its  cold.  He 
wandered  on  aimlessly, 
though.  The  absence  of 
familiar  landmarks  ir-j 
ritated  him.   He  had  a 
shivery    sensation  of! 
alienness,   of  strange- 
ness.    And  though  he 
was  not  one  of  tho.'-e  in  whom  fancy  breeds  readily 
he  thought  he  understood  how  a  new-born  child  must 
feel  in  its  strange,  new  environment.     He  felt  a 
.strange  sense  of  having  just  been  born,  of  having 
been  pushed  into  a  cold,  wide  world.    He  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  where  to  go.    He  had  a  moody, 
childish  longing  to  talk  to  some  one — anyone.  If 
he  knew  where  Swanson  was — 

He  felt  a  sense  of  enmity  at  the  people  hurrying 
pa-st.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  going  to  his  own  place. 

He  had  longed  for  his  freedom — and  now  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  It  was  a  looser  gar- 
ment than  imprisonment.  The  latter  fitted  too 
snugly  for  comfort.  It  irked,  compressed  till  it 
pained.  But  the  other  fell  away  from  one,  lettinj?' 
the  icy  wind  of  loneliness  flap  at  bare  limbs. 

And  he  was  afraid.  The  future  stood  as  gray  be- 
fore him  as  the  prison  walls  had  lately  stood.  It 
was  a  jungle  of  unknown  evils. 

Before  his  conviction — the  last — he  had  been  a 
half-educated,  half-decent,  half-vicious  young  chap 
who  regarded  the  law  as  something  to  be  teased  and 
made  sport  of — like  a  monkey  in  a  cage;  something 
to  jump  from,  with  a  shout  of  laughter,  when  it 
reached  a  paw  forward  and  tried  to  nip  you. 

Conviction  had  sobered  him.  The  monkey  had  turned 
into  a  huge  orang-utan  that  wrenched  bars  aside 
and  cruelly  mauled  him.  New,  after  eight  years 
and  -seven  months  of  prison,  the  law  appeared  to  him 
as  a  great,  crouching  beast  of  prey  waiting  for  him — 
waiting  with  grim  patience  in  the  jungle  of  the  future. 
He  got  some  supper,  then  a  room  at  a  fifty-cents- 
a-night-up  hotel.  He  took  a  fifty-cent  room.  And  as 
he  went  drearily  to  sleep,  his  last  thought  was — not 
whether  he  would  meet  Swanson,  Jennings,  Murphy, 
Hogan,  Judge  Pickney,  all  the  grim,  great  claws  of  » 
the  waiting  beast — but  how  soon  he  would  meet  them.  ! 

WELL — he  met,  in  time,  every  one  of  them,  just 
as  he  knew  that  he  would! 
Had  he  not  met  them,  all  rules  of  fate  and  fiction  ■ 
would  have  been  transgressed. 

He  met  Jerry  Hogan  first.  Hogan  was  leaning 
against  the  bar  of  the  saloon  into  which  Slimmy 
wandered  early  the  next  morning  in  quest  of  free 
lunch  and  social  intercourse.  At  first  sight  Slimmy 
did  not  recognize  him.  Then  a  discomforting  stirring 
of  memory  warned  him  that  he  was  looking  on  an 
ancient  enemy. 

And  then  he  distrusted  memory.  But  it  was 
Hogan.  There  were  the  bull  jaws,  the  plain  clothes, 
and  the  whisky-fumed  breath. 

However,  a  five-year-old  baby  wouldn't  have  beei' 
intimidated  by  the  sight  of  Hogan. 

Hogan  was  weeping.  Over  the  bull  jaws,  whose 
ugly  lines  had  inspired  white  terror  in  many  an  evil- 
doer, dripped  big  tears,  maudlin  tears.  The 
reason  of  Hogan's  grief?  A  stony-hearted 
bartender  had  refused  to  trust  him  for  a 
cflass  of  whisky. 

"Get  out,"  he  said  coldly.  "Whatcha 
think  we're  running?  A  municipal 
fountain  of  booze?" 

Hogan  turned  to  the  nearest  man,  a 
brown-mustached  mechanic,  and  tried 
to  lean  on  his  bosom  while  he  be- 
wailed his  lot.  "Say,  there  was  a 
time—" 

"He's  dippy  now  wit  de  stuff.' 
the  bartender  contemptuously  flung 
athwart  this  tearful  wail.  "He  had  the 
nerve  to  come  in  here  the  other  nighl 
and  see  pink  spiders  on  his  hands!" 

"Say,  there  was  a  time,"  snivelec 
Hogan,  "when  you'd  been  glad  to  have 
me  patronize  your  place!  Once  I'd  'a 
cleaned  out  your  whole  joint,  anc 
you'd — " 

"Well,  that  time  ain't  now" — impa 
tiently.   "Run  along." 

Hogan  clung  to  the  brown-mus 
tached  mechanic,  who  tried  to  shak( 
him  off.  "Say,  do  you  know  who  I  am 
used  to  be,  I  mean?" — pathetically 
"Say,  I  used  to  be  Hogan  of  the  force 
Say,    you've    heard    of    me — ^^ain' 


you?  The  Hogan,  y'know!  Say,  there 
wasn't         (Continued  on  page  32) 
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The  women  of  Britain  save  by  learning  how  to  "snob"  the  family  boots 


Hay-box  cookery  (a  farmhouse  invention)  shows  town  housekeepers  amazing  results 


HE  SERVES  WHO  SAVES 


HOW  ENGLAND  HAS   WROUGHT  CONSERVATION  OUT  OF  WASTE 


WHILE   England  is  spending  her 
blood  and  treasure  abroad  she  has  •* 
inaugurated  a  notable  campaign  of 
conservation  of  resources  at  home.  No 
contrast  in  the  greatest  of  all  conflicts  is  so  marked 
as  this  flowering  of  thrift  amid  the  ruins  of  a  mighty 
extravagance.    The  story  of  England's  "Economy 
First"  campaign  is  a  chapter  of  regeneration  through 
destruction  that  is  full  of  interest  and  significance 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States.    Through  self-denial  and  individual  saving  a 
complete  revolution  in  national  habits  has  begun. 
Out  of  colossal  evil  has  come  some  good. 

It  has  taken  a  desperate  disease  to  invoke  a  des- 
perate remedy.  The  average  American,  who  believes 
that  he  holds  a  monopoly  on  world  waste,  has  had, 
almost  without  his  knowledge,  a  formidable  rival  in 
England  these  past  years.  Whether  the  visiting 
Yankee  tourist  helped  to  set  the  pace  or  not,  the  fact 
remains  that  when  war  broke  over  England  she  was 
as  extravagant  as  she  was  unprepared. 

The  Englishman,  like  his  American  brother,  though 
unlike  the  Scotch,  is  not  thrifty  by  instinct.  He 
regards  thrift  as  a  vice.  He  prefers  to  let  the  tax 
gatherer  do  his  saving  for  him.  He  believes  with 
his  great  compatriot  Gladstone  that  "it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  save  a  shilling  than  to  spend  a  million." 

Contrasting  the  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman 
in  the  matter  of  economy,  you  find  this  interesting 
parallel :  With  the  Frenchman  the  first  question  that 
attends  income  is  "How  much  can  I  nave?"  Saving 
is  the  supreme  thing.  With  an  Englishman  this  is 
reversed,  because  it  becomes  a  matter  of  "How  much 
can  I  upend?"    Saving  is  incidental. 

Despite  the  energetic  efforts  that  have  been  made 
in  England  these  many  years  by  friendly  societies 
and  philanthropic  organizations  to  plant  the  seed 
of  thrift,  the  net  result  has  been  trifling.  The 
Lloyd-George  "social  program"  was  a  form  of 
compulsory  thrift;  but  apparently  it  failed  of  its 
larger  lesson  in  making  saving  voluntary.  The 
attitude  of  the  average  Englishman  toward  saving 
is  aptly  expressed  by  the  familiar  and  slangy  re- 
mark: "Let  George  do  it."  He  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  ofl'er  no  objection  to  anybody  else  saving  so 
long  as  he  escaped. 

Along  came  the  war,  a  bolt  of  deva-station  out  of 
the  clear  sky  of  plenty.  What  would  ordinarily  be 
a  great  incentive  to  saving  became,  as  you  shall  now 
see,  an  extraordinary  era  of  inflated  expenditure. 
The  ch  ef  off"ender  was  the  British  workman.  By 
him  I  mean  the  man  who  stayed  behind  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  industry  going.    What  happened? 

Instead  of  lean  times  there  began  for  the  British 
laborer  the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  that  he  has 
ever  enjoyed.    It  was  due  to  two  things:  Fir.st,  the 
fact-  that  the  roster  of  industrial  workers  was  de- 
pleted through  enlistment,  which  made  labor  scarce; 
second,  through  the  speeding  up  of  all  industry,  due 
to  the  incessant  demand  for  war  supplies,  which  sky- 
rocket<-d  wages.    Competition  between  factories  be- 
came keen;  wages  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  until 
six  months  after  the  war  began  the  British  worker 
was  receiving  from  30  to  &)  per  cent  more  cash 
income  than  he  had  ever  received  before. 
I     With  the  air  charged  with  destruction,  with  nearly 
'  every  family  tfjuched  in  .some  tragic  way  by  the 
'  sacrifice  U)  war,  you  would  naturally  think  that  the 
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British  workman  would  realize  the  necessity  for  re- 
trenchment. But  the  very  opposite  happened.  He 
fairly  rioted  in  an  expenditure  that  seemed,  in  the 
circumstance,  nothing  short  of  madness. 

Here  is  an  example  related  by  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament:  "One  of  my  constituents,  a  skilled 
workman,  is  earning  £15  ($70)  a  week,  which  is  more 
than  double  the  wage  he  got  before  the  war.  His  bill 
at  the  public  house  in  the  town  was  £7  10s.  ($34.50) 
a  week.  I  immediately  began  to  think  that  this  man 
had  the  most  extraordinary  thirst.  When  I  came 
to  look  into  the  matter  I  found  that  he  was  only  a 
moderate  drinker  himself,  but  that  he  was  treating 
his  friends  and  neighbors  in  princely  fashion.  His 
sudden  wealth  (and  it  was  wealth  to  him)  had  turned 
his  head  and  his  perspective.  The  net  result  was 
that  where  he  might  have  saved  his  income  he  was 
throwing  it  away  foolishly." 

Here  is  another.  In  the  so-called  controlled  munition 
works — that  is,  the  works  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment— there  has  been,  as  elsewhere,  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  wages.  To  top  these  wages  a  group  of  em- 
ployers decided  to  give  a  5  per  cent  bonus  if  the  men 
would  remain  in  their  places  until  the  war  was  over. 
The  bonus,  however,  was  not  to  be  paid  until  the  end 
of  hostilities,  which  was  one  good  and  sufficient  threat 
to  keep  the  men.  No  interest  was  off'ered  on  this 
cumulative  bonus,  but,  as  a  lesson  in  investment,  most 
of  the  employers  off^ered  to  invest  the  money  in  war- 
loan  stock,  which  paid        per  cent  interest. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  merest  handful 
of  workers  assented  to  this  highly  intelligent  propo- 
sition. The  reason  was — and  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  British  employee's  suspicion  of  everybody— that 
he  feared  that  his  employer  would  get  some  share 
out  of  the  transaction ! 

Nor  has  all  this  excess  of  wages  gone  to  the 
public  houses,  although  the  increase  in  drink  is 
one  of  the  war  curses  of  England.  The  worker's 
wife  and  daughter  have  squandered  money  on  cheap 
dresses,  piano,  phonograph,  cheap  rings,  silver-back 
hair  combs,  cosmetics,  a  thousand  and  one  useless 
articles  that  only  enriched  the  shopkeepers. 

All  the  while  the  realization  of  the  war's  fright- 
ful toll  in  men  and  money  was  soaking  into  the 
more  intelligent  British  mind.  It  reasoned  that  this 
frantic  and  hectic  prosperity  cannot  last  forever. 
The  day  of  reckoning  must  come.  How  would  the 
worker  and  the  Englishman  generally  meet  that  lean 
to-morrow  when  the  nation  should  begin  to  bind  up 
the  economic  wounds  of  war? 

This  was  the  menacing  and  troubling  thought  that 
bore  down  on  sane  and  farseeing  men  and  women 
throughout  the  empire.  The  (juestion,  therefore, 
was  how  to  meet  this  dangerous  situation  and  capi- 
talize out  of  it  some  safety  for  the  present  as 
well  as  a  bulwark  for  to-morrow. 


startled  the  nation.     Great  as  was 
their  off'ensive,  it  was  rivaled  at  home 
by  their  genius  of  conservation.  Ger- 
many proved  that  she  was  self-con- 
tained, that  through  sacrifice  and  thrift  she  was 
enabled  to  stand  the  most  supreme  test  ever  made  of 
national  character  and  resource. 

With  this  German  object  lesson  before  them,  there 
now  began  the  most  notable  and  intelligent  crusade 
to  husband  resources  that  England  has  ever  known. 

A  great  protest  against  extravagance  went  up.  It 
began  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  when  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  sounded  this  warning  from  the  very 
housetop  of  Briti-sh  public  life: 

"They  [the  people  of  this  country]  have  not  only 
got  to  learn  that  in  this  war,  in  our  present  cir- 
cumstances, extravagance  is  a  crime,  and  that  econ- 
omy, parsimony  even,  becomes  the  highest  of  national 
virtues,  but  that  we  must  look  to  the  individual  act- 
ing al(3ne  in  his  own  home  for  the  foundation  of 
the  national  resources,  by  the  help  of  which  alone 
we  and  our  allies  can  obtain  the  triumph  to  which 
we  look  forward." 

The  Mobilization  of  the  Thrift  Forces 


' ' I nflicfing  Economy" 

THESE  sober-minded  English  men  and  women 
knew  that  the  only  way  literally  to  inflict  econ- 
omy was  by  means  of  fright.  The  war  had  gone 
on  apace,  and  Germany's  amazing  ofi'ensive  had 


THE  newspapers  took  up  the  cry.   But  mere  words 
failed  to  dent  the  hide  of  the  less  intelligent  por- 
tion of  the  British  public. 

"We  must  organize  this  movement  and  carry  the 
message  straight  to  every  home  and  to  every  pocket- 
book  in  the  United  Kingdom,"  said  the  people  who 
looked  beyond  to-day  into  the  troubled  and  uncer- 
tain domain  of  to-morrow.  An  agency  was  needed 
to  carry  on  this  work. 

Now  comes  the  ironic  contrast  that  makes  this 
campaign  picturesque  and  remarkable.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  first  machine  that  was  geared  up  to  thrift 
was  the  very  machine  that  England  had  used  to  pour 
her  bone  and  blood  and  sinew  into  the  merciless 
and  consuming  hopper  of  the  war.  It  was  the  so- 
called  Parliamentary  Eecruiting  Committee,  named 
by  the  Government  to  organize  and  inspire  enlistment 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  was  organized  in  every 
county,  had  its  representatives  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage: under  its  direction  the  country  had  fairly  blazed 
with  posters  and  other  printed  appeals  for  man  serv- 
ice. It  had  attracted  3,000,000  men  to  the  colors 
without  compulsion;  now  it  was  to  direct  its  ener- 
gies toward  making  the  mass  of  the  British  people 
investors  in  the  great  war  loan,  and  spreading  the 
gospel  of  thrift  generally. 

The  Parliamentary  Recruiting  Committee  became 
the  Parliamentary  War  Savings  Committee.  Just 
as  it  had  unfurled  its  inspiring  patriotic  appeal  for 
men,  now,  by  the  same  process,  it  sent  out  the  ring- 
ing cry  for  money.  But  linked  up  with  this  appeal 
for  funds  was  an  equally  insistent  appeal  for  saving. 
Here  is  the  way  it  worked :  The  British  war  loan  was 
held  out  as  a  supreme  medium  for  saving,  and  it  was 
because  the  money  put  into  a  Government  bond  was 
just  as  safe  as  if  it  were  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  Moi-e  than  this,  it  put  these 
funds  out  of  the  path  of  spending.  It  also  gave  the 
British  workman  and  citizen  generally  his  first  les- 
son in  investment,  which  is  putting  money  out  to 
work  so  that  it  will  earn  more  money. 

Now  began  a  flood  of  literature  that  has  reached 
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every  home  in  the  king-dom.  From  a  little  gray  build- 
ing down  in  Whitehall,  almost  within  the  shadow  of 
Downing  Street  where  English  statecraft  has  woven 
its  far-flung  fabric,  has  poured  the  incessant  tide  of 
leaflets,  booklets,  bills,  and  posters.  The  virtues  of 
thrift  are  preached  from  rostrums  in  village  cen- 
ters, from  pulpits  in  churches,  from  the  head  of 
countless  dinner  tables,  from  billboards  everywhere. 

The  burden  of  the  argument  is  summed  up  in  one 
of  the  most  effective  bills  which,  under  the  caption 
of  "Why  We  Ought  to  Save  Now,"  runs  as  follows: 

"Our  country  wants  every  pound  we  can  lend  it 
to  pay  for  war  and  victory. 

"If  we  save  we  spend  less,  and  if  we  spend  less 
we  keep  prices  down. 

"If  bad  times  come  after  the  war,  what  we  have 
saved  will  come  in  useful. 

"By  saving  now  we  can  get  4s.  6d.  a  year  for  every 
£5  we  invest,  with  the  security  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment behind  it. 

"The  post  office  will  sell  us  vouchers  for  5s.,  10s., 
and  £1  to  be  changed  into  war-loan  stock. 

"Go  to  the  po><t  office  at  once  and  help  to  buy  vic- 
tory and  peace." 

The  word  "save"  has  been  dramatized  in  every 
visible  way.  "Save  for  your  country's  sake,"  "Save 
for  your  own  good,"  "Save  because  it  reduces  im- 
ports and  husbands  our  store  of  gold."  Underneath 
this  swift  current  of  conservation  rings  always  the 
refrain :  "No  saving  is  too  small  to  count." 

This  has  been  dinned  into  the  nation's  ears  until, 
as  more  than  one  person  told  me  in  England,  "we 
simply  have  to  save  in  self-defense." 

The  net  result  of  all  this  campaigning  is  just 
this:  To-day  there  are  nearly  3,000,000  investors  in 
the  war  loan,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fully  half 
of  them  are  people  who  have  never  owned  a  pound's 
worth  of  securities  before.  These  people  have  learned 
two  great  lessons,  a  lesson  of  thrift  and  the  value 
of  making  their  savings  work. 

This  thrift  crusade,  growing  out  of  the  war  loan, 
has  reached  to  the  men  who  are  saving  the  empire. 
The  soldiers  have  established  savings  banks.  The 
initiative  was  taken  by  a  Scotch  field-ambulance  unit. 
The  second  in  command,  a  major,  was  formerly  a 
bank  clerk.  Out  of  a  unit  of  220  men,  89  have  con- 
tributed £5  or  over,  7  between  £3  and  £5,  and  10  in 
smaller  sums.  When  you  consider  that  a  soldier's 
pay  is  a  little  more  than  Is.  a  day,  you  realize  how 
much  self-denial  this  means. 

The  navy,  England's  pride,  is  adopting  the  same  pro- 
cedure. It  is  estimated  that  over  £4,000,000  has  been 
laid  aside  by  the  British  jackies  since  the  war  began. 

Bread-Basket  Economy 

THIS  thrift  campaign  would  have  been  notable  if 
it  had  dealt  with  money  alone.  But  having  once 
got  under  way,  the  machine  of  English  conservation, 
with  characteristic  thoroughness,  determined  to  do 
a  complete  job. 

The  market  basket  now  became  the  object  of 
attack,  and  with  it  began  a  mobilization  of  food 
which  not  only  carries  the  hope  of  a  whole  new 
economic  freedom  to  the  kingdom,  but  likewise  a 
safeguard  for  the  English  stomach. 

This  national  food  conservation  primarily  grew 
out  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  which  aver- 
ages from  20  to  50  per  cent. 
Added  to  the  cost  of  the  war, 
this  puts  a  tremendous  tax  on 
the  British  housekeeper,  rich 
or  poor. 

There  was  another  reason 
for  saving  food.  As  the  war 
developed,  it  became  more  evi- 
dent from  day  to  day  that 
England  would  have  a  definite 
national  food  problem.  Most  of 
England's  food  supplies  were 
imported.  The  immense  loss 
in  exports  led  to  the  cry  of 
"Down  with  imports!"  and  the 
thrift  promoter  very  wisely 
saw  that  if  only  foodstuffs 
were  conserved,  imports 
could  be  reduced,  and  Eng- 
land's war  burden  would  be 
lessened. 

This  appeal,  therefore,  went 
forth : 

"Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country  who  wants 
to  serve  the  state  and  help  win 
the  war  can  do  so  by  giving 
thought  to  the  question  of 
conserving  food.  Since  a  gi-eat 
bulk  of  food  comes  from 
abroad,  it  takes  toll  in  ships, 
men,  and  money.  Every  scrap 
of  food  wasted  means  a  dead 
loss  to  the  nation  in  ships,  men,  and  money.  If  all 
the  food  that  is  now  being  wasted  could  be  saved  and 
properly  used,  it  would  spare  more  money,  more 
ships,  more  men  for  the  national  defense." 

Tho  l)ig  gnns  of  conservation  were  first  concen- 
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;  HOUSEWIVES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

^  and  to  all  whu  are  responsible  for 

the  Buying  and  Cooking  of  Food. 

SAVE  THE  FOOD 
OF  THE  NATION^ 

You  can  all  Help 

Your  Country  in  this  hour  of  need. 

NO  ONE  IS  TOO  RICH  OR  TOO  POOR  TO  HELP 

You  are  asked  to  Save  Food  so  that  those  who 
are  destitute  through  tlie  War  may  be  fed. 

DO  THIS  WISELY  AND  YOU  AND  YOUR 
FAMILY  WILL  DE  OETTER  FED. 


Ask  for  the  National  Food  Fund  Handbook  for  Housewives,  Prio*  Id. 

Joan  Bull's  Island  has  been  flooded  with  pos- 
ters dramatizing  the  word  "save"  in  every  visible  way 

trated  on  the  home,  whei  e  thrift  really  begins.  "The 
first  step  toward  food  conservation  is  to  teach  people 
how  to  buy  wisely,"  said  the  Con.servation  Managers. 
"With  economy  of  food  comes  economy  of  diet,  and 
out  of  it  will  come  a  healthier  and  a  more  productive 
England." 

In  food,  as  with  other  things,  extravagance  was 
riotous.  The  working  man,  suddenly  prosperous  on 
war-time  wages,  was  eating  meat  three  times  a  day 
when  formerly  he  was  only  too  glad  to  get  it  three 
times  a  week.  His  wife  was  throwing  away  more 
material  than  she  was  using.  The  problem,  there- 
fore, was  to  prevent  wanton  waste,  and  show  the 
British  housekeeper  of  high  and  low  degree  how  to 
adapt  herself  to  war  time  and  yet  not  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  worker. 

In  finding  an  agency  to  promote  this  food  con- 
servation, war-savings  history  repeated  itself,  for  a 
medium  was  already  at  hand.  It  was  the  National 
Food  Fund,  established  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
to  feed  the  hungry  Bel^ans.  It  had  headquarters, 
a  working  staff,  and  organized  channels  of  supply. 

This  organization  now  turned  its  attention  to  a 
campaign  of  education  which  had  for  its  object  three 
specific  things:  to  tell  the  people  how  to  buy  food 
economically,  how  to  cook  food  properly,  and  how  to 
use  scraps  and  prevent  wastage. 

First  of  all  came  the  educational  crusade.  The 
kingdom  was  plastered  with  posters  addressed  "To 
the  Housewives  of  Great  Britain  and  to  all  who  are 
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are  anxious  to  taste  the  hay-box  cook's  dainty  scrap-meat  pudding 


responsible  for  the  buying  and  cooking  of  food."  The 
burden  of  this  appeal  was: 

"Save  the  food  of  the  nation.  You  can  all  help 
your  country  in  this  hour  of  need.  No  one  is  too 
rich  or  too  poor  to  help.   You  are  a.sked  to  save  food 


so  that  those  who  are  destitute  through  the  war  may 
be  fed. 

"Do  this  wisely  and  you  and  your  family  will  be 
better  fed." 

Here  is  the  creed  that  England  was  asked  to  adopt: 

"Eat  less  meat. 

"Be  careful  with  your  bread. 

"Waste  nothing.  To  waste  food  is  as  bad  as  to 
waste  ammunition. 

"Save  especially  in  all  things  which  have  to  be  im- 
ported; food  and  drink  of  all  kinds,  tobacco,  petrol, 
rubber,  etc. 

"Use  home  products  wherever  possible  and  be 
careful  even  with  these. 

"Before  you  spend  anything,  think  whether  it  is 
necessary. 

"If  you  possibly  can,  grow  your  own  vegetables." 
Cutting  the  Market  Bill  in  Two 

THESE  posters  are  only  part  of  a  really  brilliant 
and  effective  publicity  program.  The  Parliamen- 
tary War  Savings  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation dipped  into  their  ink  reservoirs  and  the  net 
result  was  a  literature  that  was  a  marvel  of  effi- 
ciency and  service.  One  of  these  books,  called 
"Economy  in  Food,"  will  illustrate  the  way  the  job 
is  being  done. 

Not  only  does  it  show  the  average  housekeeper  how 
to  cut  the  price  of  marketing  in  half,  but  it  gives 
hundreds  of  menus  of  simple  and  abundant  meals 
which,  while  conserving  the  purse,  also  safeguard 
the  stomach. 

There  are  "Notes  on  Cooking,"  which  show  the 
housewife  how  to  save  her  fuel.  She  is  told  specifi- 
cally how  to  keep  her  flues,  stoves,  cooking  utensils, 
free  from  soot,  which  wastes  heat.  She  is  urged  to 
use  the  oven  to  its  fullest  extent  once  it  is  heated, 
and  so  on. 

Millions  of  leaflets  entitled  "Hints  for  Saving 
Fuel"  have  been  distributed  throughout  England. 
They  show  "How  to  Liffht  the  Fire,"  "How  to  Make 
Homemade  Fire  Lighters,"  "How'  to  Keep  the  Fire 
In,"  "How  to  Brighten  the  Fire,"  "How  to  Break 
Up  Coal  Without  Losing  Any." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  nation-wide  education  in  the  use  of 
homemade  fireless  cookers.  The  nation  is  being 
taught  how  to  make  what  is  called  a  hay-box  cooker. 
Its  use  has  proved  so  economical  and  its  results  so 
amazing  that  I  am  reproducing  herewith  the  simple 
and  practical  instruction  for  making  the  cooker: 

"Get  a  sound  wooden  case,  such  as  a  sugar  box, 
line  it  neatly  with  a  good  many  thicknesses  of  news- 
paper, over  which  house  flannel  or  any  old  clean 
woolen  material  should  be  tacked.  The  lid  must 
also  be  lined,  and  it  .should  be  fastened  to  the  box  by 
leather  or  iron  hinges.  A  hasp  and  staple  in  front 
will  keep  it  securely  shut  when  in  use. 

"Bring  the  stew,  porridge  or  soup  well  to  the  boil 
on  the  fire  in  a  covered  pot,  and  cook  for  a  minute 
or  two.  Remove  the  pot  and  wrap  in  a  bit  of  old 
flannel  or  blanket  and  plunge  it  into  the  clean  hay, 
with  which  the  wooden  box  should  have  been  filled. 
The  hay  must  be  tif/htly  packed  all  round,  as  well 
as  under  and  over  the  pot,  and  it  is  best  to  make 
a  hay  'mattress'  for  the  top  covering,  as  this 
can  be  lifted  on  and  off  without  any  litter. 

"Dishes  take  about  twice  as 
long  as  if  cooked  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  but  they  will  not  be 
spoiled  if  left  longer.  Por- 
ridge can  be  made  the  evening 
before,  and  left  all  night.  It 
will  be  quite  ready  for  use  the 
next  morning,  and  will  only 
need  heating  up  for  a  minute 
or  two  before  serving.  This 
heating  up  may  also  be  neces- 
sary for  stews  and  soups.  The 
saving  of  firing  is  very  great, 
especially  when  gas  or  oil  is 
being  used  as  fuel." 

A  "Handbook  for  House- 
wives" has  been  published, 
which  not  only  tells  the  house- 
wife how  to  run  her  kitchen 
but  is  a  practical  manual  in 
food  values  and  proper  living 
for  young  and  old.  There  are 
chapters  on  "How  to  Spend 
Less  and  Be  Better  Fed," 
"Foods  That  Feed,"  "Foods  for 
the  Various  Seasons,"  "Rules 
for  Eating,"  "How  to  Save 
Doctors'  and  Chemists'  Bills." 
It  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  ele- 
mental education  in  right  liv- 
ing that  is  being  served  out  to 
the  British  on  all  sides. 

Take  the  matter  of  bread. 
This  is  how  its  conservation  is  preached: 

"There  are  two  ways  in  which  bread  can  be  econo- 
mized without  any  real  stint: 

"1.  By  using  every  crust  and  crumb  of  it  for  food, 
and  throwing  none  of  it  away.  (Continuedonpage25) 
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AUTHOR    OF    "THE    GRAY  MASK" 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    FREDERIC    DORR  STEELE 


VL':TZr.Tolt    BY  CHARLES    WADSWORTH  CAMP 

leaving  headquarters,  made 
an  unaccustomed  purchase. 
'Not  long  ago  such  affecta- 
tion would  have  appealed  to  the  sturdy, 
.  straightforward  mind  of  the  detective 
as  trivial,  possibly  unmasculine.  He 
reddened  as  he  handed  his  10  cents  to 
the  shapeless  Italian  woman  whose  fin- 
gers about  his  coat  lapel  were  confus- 
ingly deft.  He  had  no  illusions  as  to 
the  source  of  this  foppish  prompting. 
The  inspector  had  just  said  that  his 
daughter  would  welcome  Garth  at  the 
flat  for  dinner  that  evening.  The  event 
appeared  a  milestone  on  the  amorous 
path  he  sought  to  explore  hand  in  hand 
with  Nora.  Therefore  it  required  a 
deviation  from  the  familiar — some  pe- 
culiar concession  to  its  significance.  So 
he  turned  away  from  the  cheap  side- 
walk stand  wearing  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole — a 
rose  of  doubtful  future  and  unaristo- 
cratic  lineage. 


"Did  you  and  he  know 
about  old  Mrs.  Hanson? 
Was  there  an  arrangement 
for  to-night?  Tell  me!" 
His  hands  tightened  until 
out.     Blood  congested  her 


THAT  night  on  the  edge  of  winter  it 
was  thoroughly  dark  when  Dr.  John 
Randall  left  New  York  for  his  Long 
Island  home.    Treving  had  unexpectedly 
detained  him  at  the  club.    The  inter- 
view had  evidently  been  momentous,  for  Ran- 
dall's habitual  calm,  which  carried  even  to 
his  hours  of  relaxation  a  perpetual  flavor  of 
the  professional,  was  replaced  by  every  evi- 
dence   of    angry    indecision.      He  crossed 
Queensboro  Bridge  and  threaded  the  Long 
Island  City  streets  with  a  reckless  disregard 
of  traffic  which  probably  went  undisciplined 
only  because  of  the  green  cross  on  the  radia-  '\  ■ 

tor  of  his  automobile. 

His  house,  although  just  within  the  city 
limits,  had  an  air,  particularly  under  this 
wan  starlight,  remote  and  depressing.  It 
-stood  in  wide  grounds  not  far  from  the  water.  Heavy 
trees,  which  clustered  near,  appeared  to  shroud  it. 

The  doctor,  scarcely  slackening  speed,  swung  his 
car  through  the  gateway  and  glided  up  the  drive. 
At  the  turn  the  house  rose  before  him,  square,  frown- 
ing, black.  It  was  only  after  a  moment  that  a  nebu- 
lous radiance  from  a  curtained  window  upstairs 
defined  itself  as  light. 

He  sprang  out,  and,  nearly  running,  stumbling  a 
little,  climbed  the  .steps,  crossed  the  veranda,  and 
pushed  the  electric  button.  From  far  away  the  re- 
sponse echoed  as  through  an  empty  house.  Randall, 
after  waiting  a  moment,  took  out  his  latchkey  and 
entered. 

He  flung  his  hat  haphazard  through  the  darkness, 
felt  his  way  across  the  hall,  and  climbed  the  stairs. 

•  Bella!"  he  called. 
Here — in  my  dressing  room,  John.    Why  are  you 
.so  late?" 

He  opened  the  door.  The  light,  shining  upon  his 
face,  showed  it  still  ruffled  by  anger  and  indecision. 
The  relief  of  finding  his  wife  at  home  and  safe  was 
not,  then,  wholly  curative. 

He  stared  at  her,  lying  in  a  reading  chair,  a  book 
open  on  hep  knees,  her  dark  and  lovely  face  up- 
raised to  him,  expectant,  questioning,  a  trifle  startled. 

"Where  are  all  the  .servants?"  he  demanded. 

She  stirred.  The  youthful  pliancy  of  her  body  in 
the  mauve  dressing  gown  must  have  impressed  itself 
upon  the  excited  man  by  the  door. 

"I  had  to  let  myself  in.  I — not  a  light.  It  fright- 
ened me." 

"You've  forgotten,"  .she  answered.  "We  talked  it 
over  a  week  or  so  ago,  and  I  thought  you  had  agreed. 
Ellen's  wedding.  Naturally  they  all  wanted  to  go. 
I  had  an  early  dinner  and  packed  them  off.  But  I 
counted  on  you.  I  was  growing  afraid,  all  alone  in 
the  house.    What  kept  you?" 

"Old  Mrs.  Han.son,  at  first.  She's  very  ill.  I  should 
really  have  stayed  the  night.  I  went  to  the  club  for 
a  bite — "  He  broke  off.  He  walked  closer,  looking 
down  into  her  eyes,  which  did  not  quite  meet  his. 
"At  the  club  (I  knew  I  must  come  home  to-night)  I 
—I  sent  your  cousin,  Tom  Redding,  to  Mrs.  Hanson." 

Her  eyes  wavered  even  more. 

"Why?  That  isn't  like  you  to — to  turn  a  critical 
case  over  to  another  man.  I  could  have  managed. 
Anyway,  you'd  forgotten  about  my  maid's  wedding. 
Holt  wasn't  that.  What— what  happened  at  the  club?" 

She  shivered  for  a  moment  uncontrollably. 

"John!  What's  the  matter?  Why  do  you  glare 
at  me?  Why  do  you  look  so — so — "  She  tried  to 
laugh.   "So— murderous?" 


she  cried 
cheeks. 

Somewhere  in  the  house  a  bell  com- 
menced to  jangle,  and  continued,  irri- 
tatingly,  insistently. 

"Was  there  an  arrangement?  Did 
you  expect  him  here  to-night  while  I 
struggled  in  town?    You  answer  me." 

The  discordant  jangling  appeared  to 
enter  his  consciousness.  He  sprang 
back,  listening. 

"By  gad!    If  that  were — " 
She  smiled  contemptuously. 
"It's  the  telephone  in  the  library." 
"I  see.    You  might  have  kept  Thomp- 
son at  least.    Let  it  ring." 

She  ro.se  with  an  effort.  The  lace  of 
the  mauve  dressing  gown  exaggerated 
the  difficulty  of  her  breathing. 

"A  doctoi-!"  she  sneered.  "Go  down, 
I  shan't  fly  from  the  hou.'-e  to  any  man's 
arms  while  you're  in  the  library." 


W! 


Jim  Garth  turned  away, 
wearing  for  the  first  time  in  hi  s 
life  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole 


His  face  worked.  "Bella,"  he  said,  "I've  not  been 
altogether  blind  about  you  and  Treving." 

She  sprang  up,  wide-eyed,  furious.  He  touched 
her  arm  apprehensively,  urging  her  back  to  the  chair. 

"There's  no  use  getting  excited,"  he  said.  "I've 
told  you  often  enough,  it's  bad  for  you." 

She  yielded,  but  she  sat  now,  bending  forward, 
her  hands  clasped  at  her  knees  to  prevent  their 
trembling. 

"Be  careful,  John.  You're  going  pretty  far.  I 
won't  have  my  friendships  questioned." 

"You've  placed  this  one  outside  your  own  control. 
I  must  know  how  far  such  folly's  gone — what  it 
portend.s — so  that  I  can  take  measures  of  defense  for 
myself  and  my  wife." 

CLEARLY  he  made  an  effort  to  speak  normally. 
His  tone  had  resumed  its  professional  quality.  It 
was,  in  a  sense,  soothing,  but  the  power  of  the  words 
themselves  could  not  be  diminished,  and  as  he  went 
on  hei'  emotions  strayed  farther  and  farther  from 
the  boundaries  she  had  plainly  endeavored  to  impose. 

"I  overheard  some  talk,"  he  said.  "My  dear,  it's 
common  scandal.  You  can't  know  Treving's  record 
or  you  wouldn't  have  been  seen  with  him  in  cafes 
of  doubtful  reputation.  And  out  here  on  Long  Island 
at  .some  of  these  unspeakable  road  houses!  Good 
God!    How  indiscreet!" 

"Then  why  attack  me?  Why  not  go  to  Freddy?" 
she  demanded. 

The  lines  about  his  mouth  tightened. 
"I  did.    He  walked  in  the  club.     He  had  been 
drinking — a  great  deal.    I  took  him  to  the  hall.  I 
warned  him  if  I  heard  of  his  coming  near  you  again 
I  would  treat  him  as  he  deserved." 
"John,  you're  mad!" 

"No.  I  think  it's  Treving  who's  a  little  mad  as 
well  as  drunk.  He  laughed  at  me.  Bella,  he  offered 
to  lay  me  any  stakes  he'd  spend  this  evening  with 
you  without  my  knowing." 

He  swung  around  and  bent  over  hei',  grasping  her 
shoulders,  shaking  her  slightly. 


HEN  he  had  gone  she  stood  lis- 
tening. The  murmur  of  his  voice, 
moment  by  moment  interrupted,  arose 
through  the  quiet  house  to  this  single- 
lighted  chamber.  Her  face  set  in  the 
cruel  distortion  that  precedes  tears,  but 
at  the  sound  of  her  husband's  return- 
ing footsteps  it  resumed  a  semblance 
of  control.    No  tears  fell. 

"Mrs.  Hanson's  butler,"  he  explained. 
"She's  worse — probably  the  end.  They've 
sent  a  fast  car.  Man  said  it  ought  to 
be  here  now." 

He  paused,  searching  her  face  in  an 
agony  of  indecision. 
"You'll  go,"  she  said. 
"How  can   I  go,  knowing  nothing, 
imagining  everything?    Yet  for  years 
that   old    woman's    depended    on  me. 
Bella,   did  you   have  an  arrangement 
with  that  drunken  beast?" 
She  raised  her  hand. 
"Don't  say  any  more.    You've  done 
your  best  to-night  to  urge  me  to  Freddy 
Treving,  for.  understand,  I  do  care  tor 
him.      There's    been    nothing  wrong. 
Since  you  won't  let  it  stop  at  friend- 
ship, we  can  settle  what's  to  be  done 
to-morrow.    Meantime  you  can  go  to  your  work.  I 
have  no  arrangement  with  Freddy.    If  he  came  here, 
I  shouldn't  let  him  in.     I'm  not  sure,  since  your 
thoughts  have  gone  so  far,  that  that  will  satisfy  you." 

Her  tone  had  a  merciless,  lashing  quality.  He 
bowed  his  head  before  it.    His  words  stumbled. 
"I  trust  you,  Bella.    I'm  sorry." 
His  eyes  begged,  but  she  offered  nothing  more. 
So  he  went  out,  closing  the  door  softly  behind  him. 

Almost  immediately  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  motor. 
He  couldn't  find  his  hat.  The  front-door  bell  rang, 
and,  snatching  an  ancient  cap  from  the  table,  he 
opened  the  door.  No  one  stood  on  the  veranda, 
but  the  glare  of  powerful  automobile  headlights 
blinded  him. 

"You're  Mrs.  Hanson's  chauffeur?"  he  called. 
An  indistinct  voice  came  back  affirmatively.  Ran- 
dall caught  the  word  "hurry."  Therefore  he  ran 
down  the  .steps  and,  his  eyes  still  blinded  by  the 
glare,  stepped  into  a  large  runabout  and  settled 
himself  by  the  driver. 

They  swung  away  at  a  breakneck  speed  which 
before  long  swept  Randall's  cap  from  his  head  and 
forced  him  to  cling  v^ith  both  hands  to  the  side  of 
the  car. 

"Man,"  he  shouted,  "this  is  dangerous!  There's 
no  point  in  such  haste." 

He  managed  to  turn,  but  the  other  had  protected 
himself  against  the  cold  by  rolling  his  collar  up  about 
his  face  and  drawing  his  slouch  hat  down  to  meet  it. 

The  car  swerved.    The  other  cried  hoarsely: 

"Look  out!    Hold  tight!" 

Randall  clung,  but  the  car  kept  the  road.  Its 
speed  was  all  at  once  reduced.  With  a  disconcerting 
jerk  it  came  to  a  standstill.  As  Randall,  trying  to 
recover  his  balance,  started  to  speak  angrily,  some- 
thing soft  and  blinding  struck  his  face  and  enveloped 
his  head.  His  hands,  raised  purposelessly,  were 
caught  and  pinioned.  The  cloth  suddenly  became 
moi.st  and  a  familiar  odor  aro.se.  The  other  laughed 
as  he  fastened  a  cord  about  the  arms  and  body. 
Randall  gasped.    His  bound  limbs  relaxed. 
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The  driver  turned  the  car  and,  with  one  arm 
around  the  senseless  doctor,  drove  in  leisurely  fash- 
ion back  toward  Elmford. 

Hidden  among  the  undergrowth  at  some  distance 
from  the  house  stood  a  small,  partly  ruined  stone 
building,  used  once,  from  the  water  flowing  near  by, 
as  a  spring  house.  The  driver  carried  Randall  to 
the  interior  of  this  building  and  placed  him  on  the 
floor.    Lighting  a  match,  he  glanced  around. 

THE  unfinished  walls  were  mottled  with  the  melan- 
choly vegetation  which  takes  hold  in  places  where 
the  sun  is  forbidden.  Drops  of  water  oozed  from 
the  stones.  The  earthen  floor  yielded  soggily  to 
the  pressure  of  feet. 

The  man  raised  his  hat  higher  on  his  forehead 
and  lowered  his  coat  collar,  exposing  a  face  that 
was  handsome  in  a  weak  and  flippant  way.  He 
grinned  rather  foolishly  now  at  his  victim,  out- 
stretched on  the  damp  floor.  He  swayed  a  trifle, 
steadied  himself  with  an  eff'ort,  and,  as  the  glow 
of  the  match  expired,  bent  over  and  thrust  his  hand 
in  Randall's  pocket. 

He  drew  out  a  key  ring.  He  struck  another  match 
and  ran  quickly  over  the  ring  until  he  had  found 
the  key  he  desired.  This  he  slipped  from  the  ring 
into  his  own  pocket  and  returned  the  rest  to  Ran- 
dall's coat. 

On  the  point  of  leaving  he  hesitated,  then  with 


After  a  time  he  straightened,  climbed  the  steps, 
and  crossed  the  veranda.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  for 
the  latchkey  he  had  taken  from  Randall,  inserted 
it  in  the  lock,  and  noiselessly  opened  the  door.  He 
was  very  careful  to  see  that  the  door  did  not  latch 
behind  him.  He  placed  the  key  on  the  hall  table. 
He  folded  his  coat  and  laid  it  with  his  cap  on  a 
chair.  Stealthily  he  advanced  along  the  dark  and 
silent  hall  to  the  stairway. 

At  the  sound  of  his  automobile  Bella  had  half 
arisen.  She  waited  attentively,  but  when  for  some 
time  no  sound  followed  she  walked  to  the  window, 
raised  it,  and  leaned  out,  striving  unsuccessfully  to 
penetrate  the  heavy  night. 

A  board  creaked  in  the  corridor  outside  her  door. 
She  swung  around,  her  hand  at  her  throat.  "John!" 

Complete  silence  followed.  Unless  something  out 
of  all  reckoning  had  occurred,  her  husband  could  not 
be  back.  None  of  the  servants  would  have  used  an 
automobile.  Then  who  prowled  about  the  unlighted 
house  and  hesitated  in  the  vicinity  of  her  door? 
"John!" 

The  formlessness  of  her  cry  unveiled  her  fear. 
The  knob  moved.  Inch  by  inch  the  door  opened, 
and  inch  by  inch,  as  if  impelled  by  a  perfectly  con- 
trolled impulse  from  the  door  widening  on  the  in- 
truder, she  retreated  until  the  wall  held  her. 

"Freddy!"  she  gasped. 

He  stepped  in  and  closed  the  door.     It  could 


She  screamed.     "What's  the  matter?    Freddy!    I'm  sorry.    Say  something.    Pray!"    She  stumbled  to  her  knees 


a  resolute  air  stooped  and  removed  the  cloth  from 
Randall's  head  and  the  cord  from  his  body.  After- 
ward he  took  a  small  bottle  from  his  pocket,  forced 
the  unconscious  man's  lips  open,  and  poured  a  quan- 
tity of  the  fluid  down  his  throat.  Evidently  the 
doctor  would  sleep  thoroughly  and  for  a  long  time. 

When  he  had  gathered  up  the  cloth,  the  rope,  and 
the  bottle,  the  man  left  the  stone  building,  laugh- 
ing with  a  satisfaction  that  was  not  wholly  vicious. 

He  secreted  the  compromising  bundle  beneath  a 
large  stone  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  ' 

"Put  it  over,"  he  muttered.  "People'll  say  the  old 
boy  was  off  his  head  or's  a  card  for  prohibition." 

His  lurch  was  more  pronounced  as  he  walked  to 
the  car  and  his  manner  less  confident  as  he  drove 
on  to  the  house. 

He  alighted  and,  steadying  himself  against  the 
mud  guard,  gazed  at  the  dark,  forbidding  facjade  in 
which  that  diff"used  and  indeterminate  radiance  alone 
suggested  habitation. 


scarcely  have  been  apparent  to  her  all  at  once  that 
he  had  been  drinking,  for,  although  his  face  was 
flushed,  the  event  justified  that,  and  he  had  evidently 
forced  on  himself  for  the  moment  a  supreme  control. 
Yet  her  relief  was  short-lived.  To  be  sure  she  could 
leave  the  wall  and  advance  to  meet  him,  yet,  as  if 
the  room  possessed  a  phonographic  quality,  it  was 
still  loud  with  her  husband's  anxiety  and  her  own 
contemptuous  promises. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?  How  did  you  get  in? 
Go  before —    This  is  out  of  the  question." 

His  hand  left  the  knob. 

"It's  all  right,  Bella.  Needn't  be  afraid.  Ran- 
dall's out  of  the  way.    He  won't  bother  us  to-night." 

"Then  you  know  about  Mrs.  Hanson?"  she  asked. 

He  nodded  sagely.    "I  know  a  lot." 

"You  can't  stay  here,"  she  said.  "Go." 

He  stretched  out  his  hands.  "Then  you  shall  come 
with  me.  That's  the  scheme.  Been  in  the  back  of 
my  head  all  along.   We'll  show  a  clean  pair  of  heels. 


Time  .something  definite  happened.    Bella,  you  know 
how  I  love  you!" 

,  A  slight  impediment,  unfamiliar  to  the  startled 
woman,  made  itself  noticeable  in  his  voice.  His  con- 
trol was  limited.  Already  his  true  condition  dis- 
closed itself.  Fear  as  powerful  as  that  which  had 
greeted  his  stealthy  approach  returned  to  her  eyes. 

"You  know  I  won't  come  with  you,  Freddy.  Per- 
haps later  things  will  be  arranged.    John  and  I  had  !) 
a  talk  to-night." 

His  face  worked  evilly. 

"He  had  a  talk  with  me  too,"  he  said.  "It's  come 
to  a  showdown.  No  use  waiting,  Bella.  It's  now 
or  never.  You've  held  me  off'  too  long.  Got  to  choose. 
We  love  each  other." 

He  advanced.    She  stepped  behind  the  table. 

"Don't  come  any  nearer,  Freddy.  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you?" 

HE  LAUGHED.  "Just  you."  He  tapped  the  side 
pocket  of  his  coat.  "By  gad!  I'd  have  killed 
him  to-night  to  get  to  you  if  it  had  been  necessary. 
That's  what  you've  done  to  me,  Bella." 

He  reached  across  and  grasped  her  arm.  He  held 
her  tight  while  he  glided  around  the  table.  A  book 
fell  to  the  floor,  and  another.  A  vase  of  roses  top- 
pled over  and  shattered  musically.  The  flowers  made 
brilliant  patches  on  the  dull  carpet. 

"Let  me  go.  Listen,  Freddy!  We'll  talk  it  over 
to-morrow — all  three.  I  promised  John  I  wouldn't; 
see  you  to-night." 

""To-morrow!"  he  laughed.    "Too  late.    You  don't! 
know  all  I've  done  for  this — a  real  sportin'  proposi 
tion.    I  tell  you  it's  now  or  never.    I'm  mad  about 
you."    He  put  his  arm  around  her.    "You've  got  to 
let  me  keep  my  promise." 

Still  laughing,  he  drew  her  closer.  His  flaming 
eyes  were  near.  His  breath  was  revolting  on  her 
cheeks. 

She  struggled,  gasping  for  words. 

"Let  me  go.    You've  been  drinking.    He  said — " 

"He  said!"  he  cried  furiously. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  begged. 

As  he  flung  her  back  against  the  table  the  side 
pocket  of  his  unbuttoned  coat  flapped  against  her- 
hand.  ■ 

"I'm  not  going  to  let  you  slip  now,  Bella."  » 

"Freddy!    You're  killing  me!" 

She  thrust  her  hand  in  his  pocket  and  snatched 
out  an  unpolished,  stubby,  evil  cylinder  with  a  square 
grip  which  perfectly  fitted  her  hand. 

"Look  out,  Freddy!    You  hurt!" 

He  laughed  again.    His  lips,  repulsive  and  cruel, 
crushed  hers.    Her  smothered  crying  was  bitter. 

An  explosion,,  slightly  muffled,  crowded  the  room 
with  sound.    Another  followed. 

His  lips,  a  moment  ago  masterful  with  unreason- 
ing vitality,  no  longer  troubled  her. 

"Freddy!"  she  sobbed.    "I'm  sorry — " 

He  crumpled  at  her  feet. 

Near  the  water,  spilled  from  the  vase  of  roses] 
a  darker  stain  spread.  'I 

She  screamed.  "What's  the  matter?  Freddy!; 
I'm  sorry.    Say  something.  Pray!" 

She  stumbled  to  her  knees  by  the  dead  man,' 
Her  desolate  cries  rose  ceaselessly  through  the 
open  window. 

I 

GARTH  the  next  day  did  not  repeat  his  floral  inj 
discretion.  One  experience  had  convinced  hinj 
that  practice  is  necessary  to  the  successful  threading 
of  such  byways.  His  rose,  in  fact,  had  disclosed  it^ 
limitations  even  before  he  had  reached  the  inspector's 
flat.    On  his  entrance  it  had  not  adorned  his  coat. 

He  read  the  brief  and  scarcely  illuminating  ac- 
count of  the  Elmford  murder  in  the  morning  papers 
Irritation  at  his  own  assignment — an  -unimportani 
case  uptown — let  it  slip  through  his  mind  withoul 
arousing  any  exceptional  interest. 

When  he  returned  to  the  central  office  in  the  after- 
noon the  inspector  sent  for  him. 

The  huge  man  lolled  in  his  chair.  His  quiet  glancf 
fixed  Garth  genially.  For  once  he  failed  to  fidgel 
with  his  desk  paraphernalia.  His  rumbling  voice 
was  abnormally  mild.    Then  his  eyes  twinkled. 

"Boys  tell  me  you're  a  little  sore  on  the  jobs  you've 
had  since  you  rounded  up  the  Hennion  crowd." 
Garth  grew  red. 

"There  are  old  women  everywhere,"  he  said 
"Nothing  to  do  but  talk." 

The  inspector  leaned  forward.  He  cleared  his 
throat. 

"I  can't  take  chances  with  such  a  valuable  man 
Were  you  thinking  of  paying  your  party  call  to- 
night? Because  I've  got  to  disappoint  you.  I  want 
you  to  look  over  the  Elmford  murder.  Suppose 
you've  read  about  it." 

"I  glanced  at  it  in  the  morning  papers,"  GartV 
answered.    "They  were  short  on  details." 

"There  doesn't  seem  much  to  clear  up,"  the  in- 
spector said,  "except  Dr.  Randall's  whereabouts.  Th( 
men  I  sent  out  this  morning  haven't  got  a  trace 
Nothing's  been  heard  from  the  ferries  or  the  sta- 
tions or  out  of  town.  Seems  there  ought  to  be  some 
indication  at  the  house  for  a  sharp  pair  of  eyes." 
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"There's  no  doubt,  then,"  Garth  asked,  "that  he 
killed  Treving?" 
The  inspector  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair. 
"Those  must  have  been  rotten  papers  you  read," 
he  answered.    "Ask  me  if  Cain  killed  Abel.  Trev- 
'  ing's  goings-on  with  Randall's  wife  have  been  com- 
mon gossip.    Listen,  Garth.    I've  found  out  things 
you  won't  get  from  any  papers.  Randall  and  Treving 
met  at  their  club  last  night.    Seems  Randall  had 
overheard  some  of  this  conversation.   I've  had  a  few 
of  the  high-hat  crowd  down  here  to-day,  and  one  of 
the  hallboys  who  heard  what  went  on  between  Ran- 
dall and  Treving.    Randall  warned  Treving  away 
with  threats.    Treving  lost  his  head  and  offered  to 
bet  he'd  spend  last  evening  with  Mrs.  Randall." 
"Good  Lord!"  Garth  exclaimed.    "Was  he  drunk?" 
"Can't  tell,"  the  inspector  said.   "The  boy  thought 
he  had  been  drinking,  but  he  didn't  believe  he  was 
drunk.    That  don't  mean  much.    Nothing  like  a  col- 
lege education  to  teach  a  man  how  to  carry  his  liquor. 
Anyway,  Randall  came  back  with  his  own  conviction. 
Swore  he'd  shoot  Treving  if  such  a  thing  came  off. 
Well,  Randall  found  Treving  late  last  night  in  the 
lady's  dressing  room." 

."Pretty  bad,"  Garth  agreed;  "but  I've  never 
thought  threats  were  very  satisfactory  evidence." 

"Plenty  of  other  evidence,"  the  inspector  answered. 
"Randall  had  stayed  late  in  town.  He  must  have 
driven  up  and  found  Treving's  car  by  the  veranda. 
They're  both  there  now.  Easy  to  understand  how 
that  sight  fixed  his  resolution  to  kilL  And  the  signs 
of  the  struggle  are  all  over  the  room.  He  left  in 
a  hurry  after  he  had  shot  him.  He  lost  his  hat 
rushing  down  the  stairs.  It's  lying  by  the  newel 
post.  Mark  my  words.  When  we  find  Randall  he'll 
have  a  new  hat  or  none  at  all.  He  had  enough  sense 
not  to  try  to  make  his  get-away  in  his  own  machine 
or  Treving's.  That's  why  I'm  putting  you  on  the  case. 
Garth.  You  know  what  a  pipe  it  is  to  round  up  these 
amateur  criminals.  I  tell  you  this  fellow's  clever." 
Garth  considered. 

"That's  clear  enough  evidence,"  he  said  at  last, 
'if  the  woman —  But  I  suppose  she  refuses  to  open 
her  mouth." 

The  inspector's  rapid  fingering  of  his  paper  cutter 
confessed  his  annoyance.    His  small  eyes  narrowed. 

"Wish  I  knew  if  she's  acting.  She's  been  prac- 
tically off  her  head  ever  since  that  motor  cop  found 
her  kneeling  over  the  body,  screaming  fit  to — to  wake 
the  dead.  Nothing  but  hysterics  all  night  and  day. 
Jones  reports^  she's  had  some  nervous  trouble — some- 
thing about  the  heart.  Her  cousin,  another  doctor, 
IS  with  her.  You  know  I  hate  to  make  a  wife  testify. 
Got  to  be  done,  though,  when  she  comes  around. 
That's  about  all.  Garth.  Run  out  there  and  see  if 
you  can  hit  Randall's  tralL" 

Garth  arose. 

"Seems  simple,  chief.    Any  dope  on  the  gun?" 
The  inspector  shook  his  head. 

"One  of  these  deadly  automatics.  Natural  enough 
for  a  doctor  to  carry  one."  He  grinned.  "Got  to 
kill  their  patients  one  way  or  another." 

"Nothing. been  disturbed?"  Garth  asked. 

"No.  They've  taken  Treving  away,  but  the  room's 
just  as  it  was  when  the  body  and  the  woman  were 
found." 

Garth  moved  toward  the  door. 

"I  know  you'll  bring  Randall  in,"  the  inspector 
called. 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  Garth  answered. 

IT  WAS  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  reached  the 
lonely  house.  A  tired-looking  man  in  plain  clothes 
lounged  on  the  veranda.  Another  with  a  languid 
air  paced  up  and  down  at  the  side.  They  became 
animated  and  converged  on  Garth,  anxious  to  know 
if  the  inspector  had  got  any  word  of  Randall. 

While  he  was  talking  to  them  Garth  first  became 
aware  of  a  mournful  undertone,  sometimes  punctu- 
ated by  a  shrill,  despairing  note,  now  smothered  in 
a  heavy  silence. 
"What's  that?"  he  asked  sharply. 
The  men' moved  restlessly. 

"Been  li.stening  to  that  music  all  day,"  one  of  them 
answered.   "Lonely  hole!    Who'd  want  to  live  here?" 

"I  see.    Mrs.  Randall,"  Garth  said.    "I'd  hoped 
^he'd  be  able  to  stand  a  little  talk  by  this  time." 

"Swell  chance!"  the  man  answered.  "There's  a 
ligh  and  mighty  sawbones  with  her  who'd  do  murder 
limself  before  he'd  let  you  get  within  a  mile  of  her. 
Cm  sick  of  the  rotten  case.    Nothing  to  it  anyway." 

"I'm  going  in,  boys,"  Garth  said.    "Inspector  told 
Tie  everything  had  been  left." 

One  of  the  detectives  handed  him  a  key. 

"Room's  locked.    This  lets  in  from  the  corridor. 
fCey  U)  her  bedroom  door's  in  the  lock." 

Garth  entered  the  hall.  Randall's  hat  lay  as  the 
nspector  had  described  it.  Its  gilt  initials  stared  up 
it  Garth  with  an  odd  air  of  appeal.  He  saw  Trev- 
njf's  coat  and  hat  (another  tragic  excitation  for  the 
loctor  if  he  had  chanced  to  notice  them)  on  a  chair 
'y  the  table.  A  key,  which  Garth  found  fitted  the 
•'ront  (]rx,r,  lay  at  the  table's  edge.  He  .slipped  it  in 
lis  pocket  and  continued  up  the  stairs, 
t  Mfg.  Randall's  cries  were  quieter.    Garth,  inured 


as  he  was  to  un- 
fa r  i  d  1  e  d  suffering, 

was    grateful.  He 

unlocked  the  door  of 

the    dressing  room 

and   paused  just 

across  the  sill  while 

he  made  a  quick  sur- 
vey of  the  scene  of 

the  murder.  There 

was  plenty  of  light 

and  air  here,  for  the 

curtains  were  thrown 

back  and  the  window 

was  open.    Since  the 

doctor  had  unques- 
tionably left  by  the 

front  door  he  could 

not  understand  why 

the  window  had  been 

opened  on  such  a 

chilly  night. 

The    table  cover 

was  awry.     One  or 

two  books  lay  on  the 

floor  beneath.  Half 
a  dozen  long-stemmed 
roses,  faded  as  they 
were,  still  splashed 
color  across  the  car- 
pet of  a  neutral  tint. 
As  his  eyes  took  them 
in  Garth  smiled, 
shamefacedly  remi- 
niscent. 

He  started.  The 
formless,  agonized 
cry  of  a  woman 
arose  and  seemed  to 
set  in  violent  motion 
the  atmosphere  of 
this  tragic  chamber. 
The  cry  was  re- 
peated. Garth  shiv- 
ered. He  had  a 
quick,  uncomfortable 
fancy  that  the 
woman  was  making 
horrid  and  super- 
human  efforts  to 
overcome  some  ob- 
stacle to  expression. 

"I  wish  she'd 
keep  quiet,"  he 
thought.  "Confound 
it!  There's  no  act- 
ing about  that.  She 
wants  to  talk  and 
can't." 

He  returned  to  his 
scrutiny  of  the  room. 
Its  disordered  con- 
dition suggested  a 
struggle  before  Ran- 
dall   had    fired  the 

shots  and  dropped  the  revolver  there  at  the  end  of  the 
table.  A  circle  of  no  great  radius  would  have  in- 
closed the  scattered  and  faded  roses.  No — not  all. 
One  bud  lay  farther  off,  nearer  the  bedroom  door. 

Garth  tiptoed  to  it,  stooped,  and  picked  it  up,  ex- 
amining it  curiously  while  he  tried  to  reconstruct 
from  it  an  active  picture  of  the  tragedy.  The  stem 
had  been  broken  away,  indicatins;,',  since  Treving  or 
Randall  had  probably  worn  it,  the  close  and  des- 
perate nature  of  their  struggle.  For  it  was  not 
like  the  roses  from  the  vase.  They  were  of  a 
larger  variety  and  wider  open,  and  this  lay,  he  esti- 
mated, near  the  spot  where  Treving,  conquered  and 
killed,  had  fallen. 

As  he  stooped  there,  reflecting,  constantly  troubled 
by  the  impotent  sounds  from  the  next  room,  a  ray  of 
late  sunlight  penetrated  the  foliage,  entered  the  open 
window,  and  gleamed  upon  a  silvery  thread  appar- 
ently in  the  carpet.  In  his  haste  to  reach  this  thread 
Garth  stumbled  noisily  against  a  chair,  and,  as  if  in 
response,  while  he  detached  the  thread  from  the 
carpet,  a  gentle  knocking  reached  him  from  the 
bedroom  door. 

A  little  ashamed  of  his  racket,  he  thrust  the  thread 
in  his  pocket,  arose,  and  opened  the  door.  A  tall 
man  with  iron-gray  hair  entered,  closing  the  door 
gently  behind  him.    His  tone  was  repressed. 

"Do  you  want  to  kill  that  woman?" 

"I  see.   The  chair,"  Garth  said. 

"Every  sound  from  this  room,"  the  man  explained, 
"must  be  torture  to  her.  I  suppose  you  policemen 
think  all  this  fuss  and  feathers  necessary.  You'd  do 
better  to  get  after  Randall." 

Garth  curbed  his  own  irritation. 

"When  do  you  think  we  shall  be  able  to  question 
her?" 

"God  knows,  if  this  keeps  up!  She's  in  a  bad 
way.  Do  you  suppose  I'd  waste  my  time  here  other- 
wise?   I  tell  you  quiet  is  essential." 

Garth  rested  his  hands  against  the  table.  The 


The  detective  drew  from  the  water  a  strong,  slender  rope  and  a  black  cloth 


knotted  veins  testified  to  his  anxiety,  but  his  tone 
was  casual. 

"By  the  way,  doctor,  since  you're  Mrs.  Randall's 
cousin,  you  must  have  known  the  doctor  pretty 
well." 

"Yes,  yes,  very  well." 

"Did  you  ever  notice — was  he  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing a  flower  in  his  buttonhole?" 

The  other  glanced  at  him  suspiciously. 

"What  are  you  driving  at?" 

"Answer  me,  please,"  Garth  insisted. 

"I  never  saw  him  with  one.  He  was  a  very  mas- 
culine type — no  affectations." 

Garth  flushed. 

"And  Mr.  Treving?"  he  asked.  "You  knew  him  too?" 

"Slightlv." 

"Did  he?" 

"What?  Wear  a  flower?  I'm  sure  I  don't  know. 
Never  noticed.    But  I  think  it  likely  enough." 

GARTH'S  hands  relaxed.  He  straightened.  "Thank 
you,  doctor.  There  will,  be  no  more  noise  here 
to-night.  I  am  really  sorry  about  the  chair.  I 
would  rather  you  didn't  say  anything  about  those 
questions." 

The  doctor's  face,  which  had  showTi  suffering  all 
through,  broke  into  a  derisive  smile. 

"About  the  flowei's!  I  understand.  One  must 
appear  wise  even  if  there's  nothing  to  be  wise 
about."  » 

"Quite  so,"  Garth  sail5  gravely. 

The  other  returned  to  the  bedroom  and  Garth  went 
downstairs.  He  walked  to  the  back  of  the  house 
where  the  servants  were  collected  in  an  uneasy  group. 
There  was  a  chauffeur,  he  found,  a  butler,  a  cook, 
and  a  maid.  Another  maid,  they  told  him,  was  with 
Mrs.  Randall. 

Garth  questioned  them  about  last  night's  wedding 
and  the  hour  of  their  return,  but  they  were  an 
incoherent  lot,  (Continued  on  page  28) 


No  Bonds  and  No  Pork! 

THE  TWO  MAIN  DIFFICULTIES  in  the  way  of  the  pre- 
paredness program  are  financial  cowardice  and  local  selfishness. 
The  former  is  well  illustrated  by  the  cry  of  the  San  Francisco 
"Chronicle"  that  "we  are  rapidly  jumping  to  the  position  of  the 
most  drastically  taxed  country  in  the  world,"  a  statement  unsup- 
ported by  facts.  The  agitation  for  sane  national  defense  ought 
to  force  along  the  attainment  of  a  sound  national  budget  system, 
including  scientific  taxation.  This  means  statesmanship,  work, 
trouble — the  easy  way  out  is  to  urge  a  bond  issue.  The  United 
States  is  the  wealthiest  nation  on  earth,  but  it  cannot  afford  to 
pile  up  debt  for  unproductive  peace  expenditures.  No  sane  city 
government  would  ever  think  of  selling  bonds  to  pay  police  expenses, 
and  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  nation.  Our  country  must  be 
defended  year  by  year,  and  we  must  pay  for  it  as  we  go. 

In  the  noteworthy  interview  which  Julian  Street  secured  for 
Collier's,  Theodore  Roosevelt  pointed  out  that  the  worst  oppo- 
nents of  his  strong-navy  policy  were  Senators  Hale,  Tillman,  and 
Perkins,  two  of  whom  had  useless  pet  navy  yards  among  their 
political  assets.  The  Portland  "Oregonian"  has  a  cartoon  headed 
"Pork,  if  you  will,  but  safety  first" ;  the  Cincinnati  "Enquirer" 
is  booming  Fort  Thomas,  a  Kentucky  suburb  of  that  city,  as  a 
desirable  military  post;  and  the  St.  Louis  "Globe-Democrat"  wants 
a  great  national  munitions  factory  located  there.  Local  pride  and 
local  energy  are  fine  qualities,  but  forts  and  armories  are  national 
questions  which  must  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  national  strength, 
and  nothing  else.  When  one  gets  right  down  to  rock  bottom,  this 
preparedness  issue  is  the  acid  test  whether  the  United  States  is 
a  nation  or  just  a  mess  of  shortsighted,  wrangling,  selfish  locali- 
ties.   We  must  meet  that  test  this  winter. 

Do  We  Want  a  Tariff  Commission  ? 

THE  PRESENT  ARGUMENT  for  scientific  administration  of 
tariff  laws  is  based  on  sound  logic;  it  should  be  based  also  on 
clear  thinking.  The  most  obvious  general  purpose  of  a  scientific 
tariff  policy  is  to  preserve  a  balance  of  advantage  for  one's  own 
country  by  shifting  import  taxes  as  conditions  change.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  method  meets  only  part  of  the  problem.  A  manu- 
facturer is  not  helped  much  if  foreign  control  of  raw-material  prices 
outweighs  his  protection.  Germany  has  aided  her  manufacturers 
by  careful  attention  to  just  this  factor,  and  probably  any  tariff  com- 
mission we  may  have  must,  sooner  or  later,  take  hold  of  the  ques- 
tion of  export  duties.  This  means  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Import  and  export  duties  are  only  two  methods  of 
affecting  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles.  Ocean  and  railway 
freights  are  also  of  great  importance,  and  an  effective  commission 
would  have  to  work  in  close  harmony  with  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  enlarged  powers  and  with  a  great  statistical  bureau 
devoted  to  gathering  current  trade  facts.  This  sounds  like  a  large 
order,  but  it  is  only  a  brief  list  of  the  essential  implements.  The 
important  changes  would  be  in  the  centralization  ol  our  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  much  closer  working  relations  between  government 
and  business.  The  success  of  Germany's  tariflF  machinery  has  been 
largely  due  to  teamwork  between  the  great  commercial  associa- 
tions and  Government  officials.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  be- 
come an  industrial  multimillionaire  in  modern  Germany  without 
becoming  the  Kaiser's  friend.  Scientific  tariff  is  not  an  abstrac- 
tion, but  the  practical  employment  in  everyday  affairs  of  the 
nation's  power  for  the  nation's  economic  gain.  It  has  its  shoddy 
side  in  class  intrigue  and  selfishness,  but  the  method  will  be  more 
and  more  used  in  the  trade  rivalries  of  the  next  few  years. 

Plenty  of  Potash 

OUR  FRIEND,  Mr.  R.  S.  Howland  of  Floral  Bluff,  Fla.,  suggests 
that  "one  of  the  most  noticeable  effects  of  the  European  war 
is  the  cutting  off  from  the  United  States  of  the  supply  of  potash  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,"  and  suggests  that  there  lies  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  1,200  miles  off  Florida,  an  inexhaustible 
bed  of  half-rotted  seaweed  which  is  rich  in  potash.  On  the  other 
hand.  Professor  Milton  Whitney  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  while 
admitting  that  this  seaweed  "sargassum,"  like  most  rock  weeds  and 
algse,  carries  more  potash  than  most  land  plants,  thinks  that  in  its 
partially  decomposed  state  it  is  not  worth  gathering.  Mr.  Howland 
does  make  a  pregnant  suggestion,  all  the  same,  when  he  mentions 
seaweed  in  this  connection.  It  is  to  the  Pacific,  however,  and  not  to  the 
Atlantic,  that  we  should  go  first.  The  giant  kelps  of  the  Pacific  grow 


in  great  groves  from  Mexico  to  Alaska,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 

they  cannot  be  made  to  furnish  all  the  potash  this  country  can  u.se  

unless  the  alunite  veins  of  our  Southwest  prove  extensive  enough 
to  take  care  of  all  our  requirements.  The  Pacific  kelps  are  not  half 
rotted,  but  grow,  clinging  to  the  rocks  by  their  great  "holdfasts,"  like 
gigantic  water  lilies  or  submarine  trees.  Moreover,  at  Searles  Lake 
in  the  Great  Basin  are  deposits  of  potash  salts  of  a  character  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  Germany,  and  in  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas  borings 
made  for  oil  and  gas  have  passed  through  potash  deposits  which 
have  seemed  so  important  that  Professor  J.  A.  Udden  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  has  written  a  bulletin  on  the  subject.  Professor 
Udden  thinks  that  the  drilling  of  a  few  holes  2,000  feet  deep  or  so 
in  that  region  might  disclose  an  abundant  supply  of  that  fertilizer 
of  which  up  to  this  time  Germany  has  had  a  practical  monopoly. 
There  are  probably  a  thousand  borings  made  there  every  year  wild- 
catting  for  gas  and  oil — but  to  bore  for  scientific  reasons  is  not  the 
American  way.  If  it  were  in  Germany,  now — but  we  must  not  rub 
it  into  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Satisfaction 

WE  HEAR  MUCH  of  the  thrill  which  kindles  the  batter  when 
a  clean  swing  and  a  clean  crack  drive  the  ball  into  the  out- 
field. But  how  about  the  feeling  of  the  punter  who  faces  a  glower- 
ing rush  line,  catches  the  center's  pass  deftly,  takes  his  time,  and 
sends  the  ball  spinning  high  fifty  yards  down  the  field  before  he 
is  crushed  to  the  sod  by  the  charging  forwards  who  have  failed  to 
block  his  kick  ?  There  is  a  spirit  to  copy.  Can  you  turn  the  same 
trick  when  it  comes  to  real  life? 

Motto  for  Writers 

ANEW  YORK  stock  broker  and  chemist  named  Ellwood 
Hendrick  has  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  an  essay  called 
"Adventures  in  Philosophy,"  and  this  sentence  from  it  (among 
others)  is  worth  keeping: 

Until  the  facts  are  in  their  rig^ht  order  there  i.s  no  truth. 

Facts  That  Go  Together 

SOME  DAYS  AGO  newspaper  headlines  announced  "German 
Peace  Plan  on  Way" — with  the  inevitable  Von  Buelow  in 
charge.  The  Kaiser's  Imperial  Under  Secretary  of  State  issues 
a  manifesto  to  the  general  effect  that  there  is  no  food  problem  in 
Germany  and  that  the  Government  has  solved  it,  German  news 
papers  give  columns  to  the  food  question — more  space  £han  to  the 
other  war  news.  In  the  poorer  parts  of  Berlin  the  Imperial  German 
Government  has  posted  scarlet  warnings  rehearsing  the  penalties 
for  rioting  and  rebellious  violence.  It  is  worth  taking  these  points 
into  consideration  in  reading  Mr.  Marcosson's  report  of  food  con- 
ditions in  England  (they  are  bad  enough!)  printed  in  this  week's 
Collier's  under  the  title  "He  Serves  Who  Saves."  In  Berlin, 
at  anyrate,  the  average  housewife  doesn't  care  about  annexing 
anything  except  some  food  for  the  kids. 

By  the  Way — 

THAT  stanch  old  British  professional  paper,  "The  Accountant," 
gives  vent  to  this  weighty  utterance : 

There  is  no  more  conclusive  sign  of  bad  management  in  any  works,  under 
any  conditions,  than  to  allow  workers  to  be  working  overtime,  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  on  end. 

Great  Britain  is  at  war  and  "The  Accountant"  is  talking  about 
war  work.  What  excuse  is  there  for  eleven-  or  twelve-hour 
days  in  the  United  States? 

Baseball — and  the  Dear  Theatre  ; 

ETHEL  BARRYMORE— an  actress — thinks  she  has  scored  on 
a  New  York  dramatic  critic  who  fails  to  praise  her  latest  work. 
She  has  alleged  that  the  critic  used  to  report  baseball.  Now,  Miss 
Barrymore's  dig  at  Heywood  Broun  has  the  opposite  effect  from 
what  she  intended.  It  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  these 
United  States  baseball  reporting  is  done  a  lot  more  conscientiously 
and  a  lot  more  ably  than  dramatic  "criticism."  The  box  office 
and  the  advertising  department  do  not  have  the  same  sinister  in- 
fluence; the  baseball  reporter  generally  knows  more  than  the  dra- 
matic critic,  in  spite  of  the  latter's  big  horn  glasses  and  fatigued 
air.  Dramatic  criticism  simply  doesn't  happen  in  our  newspapers 
nowadays,  even  in  our  newspapers  of  New  York  and  Chicago; 
and  Heywood  Broun's  dope  about  plays  is  a  lot  more  refreshing 
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and  generally  a  lot  juster  than  most  so-called  criticism.  When  the 
average  American  newspaper  insists  on  as  high  standards  of  re- 
porting in  the  theatre  as  at  baseball  game§,  football  games,  street 
riots,  dog  fights,  and  suffrage  parades  we  shall  perhaps  get  some 
real  dramatic  criticism — that  is,  provided  some  theatre  manager 
gets  hold  of  a  plaj'  worth  criticizing. 

An  Address  by  John  Hay 

IN  THESE  HYPHENATED  TIMES  one  is  momentarily  tempted 
to  disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of  transmuting  all  the  metals  into 
Americanism,  even  in  a  miracle-working  melting  pot.  "Let  us  go  slow 
from  now  on  in  this  matter  of  welcoming  to  our  shores  all  sorts  and 
all  nations  of  men,"  is  what  a  good  many  people  are  saying,  and  are 
justified  in  saying.  And  yet  transmutation  is  possible.  Americans 
are  the  product  of  the  mingling  of 


many  stocks.  In  the  new  "Life  and 
Letters  of  John  Hay,"  as  com- 
posed and  compiled  by  William 
RoscoE  Thayer,  we  have  just  re- 
read a  fragment  of  one  of  Hay's 
addresses — spoken  at  a  dinner  of 
the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York 
twelve  years  ago.  "When  I  look 
back  on  the  shifting  scenes  of  my 
life,"  said  our  great  Secretary  of 
State,  "if  I  am  not  that  altogether 
deplorable  creature,  a  man  with- 
out a  country,  I  am,  when  it 
comes  to  pull  and  prestige,  almost 
equally  bereft,  as  I  am  a  man 
without  a  State.  I  was  born  in 
Indiana,  I  grew  up  in  Illinois, 
I  was  educated  in  Rhode  Island — 
and  it  is  no  blame  to  that  scholar- 
ly community  that  I  know  so  little. 
I  learned  my  law  in  Springfield 
and  my  politics  in  Washington, 
my  diplomacy  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  I  have  a  farm  in 
New  Hampshire  and  desk  room 
in  the  District  of  Columbia."  And 
Mr.  Hay  has  this  to  say  about  his 
honest  forbears: 

When  I  look  to  the  springs  from  which 
my  blood  descends,  the  first  ancestors 
I  ever  heard  of  were  a  Scotchman, 
who  was  half  English,  and  a  German 

woman,  who  was  half  French.  Of  my  immediate  progenitors,  my  mother  was 
from  New  England  and  my  father  was  from  the  South.  In  this  bewilderment 
of  origin  and  experience  I  can  only  put  on  an  aspect  of  deep  humility  in  any 
gathering  of  favorite  sons,  and  confess  that  I  am  nothing  but  an  American. 

What  Is  an  American  P 

HOW  FAMILIAR,  we  wonder,  are  the  words  spoken  on  this 
text  by  St.  John  de  Crevecceur  in  that  fine  old  book  of  his, 
"Letters  from  an  American  Farmer"?  CreveC(EUR's  book  came 
out  133  years  before  this  life  of  Hay,  and  in  it  he  describes  the 
American  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  days  as  "either  an  Euro- 
pean or  the  descendant  of  an  European,  hence  that  strange  mix- 
ture of  blood  which  you  will  find  in  no  other  country.  I  could 
point  out  to  you  a  family  whose  grandfather  was  an  Englishman, 
whose  wife  was  Dutch,  whose  son  married  a  Frenchwoman,  and 
whose  present  four  .sons  have  now  four  wives  of  different  nations." 
And  the  farmer  letter  writer  concludes  that: 

He  is  an  American  who,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  ancient  prejudices  and 
manners,  receives  new  ones  from  the  new  mode  of  life,  the  new  government 
he  obeys,  and  the  new  rank  he  holds.  He  becomes  an  American  by  being 
reieived  in  the  broad  lap  of  our  great  Alma  Mater.  Here  individuals  of  all 
nations  are  melted  into  a  new  race  of  men,  whose  labors  and  posterity  will 
one  day  cause  great  changes  in  the  world.  Americans  are  the  western  pil- 
grims, who  are  carrying  along  with  them  that  great  mass  of  arts,  sciences, 
vigor,  and  industry  which  began  long  since  in  the  east;  they  will  finish  the 
great  circle. 

The  picture  is  enthusiastically  but  not,  on  the  whole,  untruth- 
fully rendered.  John  Hay  would  have  enjoyed  CRfevECCEUR's 
"Letters"  of  1782;  one  wonders  if  he  ever  knew  them  in  all 
their  friendly  quaintness? 


Push  This  Idea  Along 

A PENNSYLVANIA  MAN  WAS  KILLED  as  a  result  of  his 
intoxication.  A  judgment  for  $1,000  damages  in  favor  of 
his  widow  has  been  upheld  by  the  higher  court  against  the  saloon 
keeper  who  furnished  the  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  deceased. 
When  the  man  left  the  barroom  of  the  defendant,  according  to  the 
evidence,  he  was  in  a  helpless  condition.  The  widow's  right  to 
recover  against  the  saloon  keeper  was  founded  on  an  old  act  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  which  provided  that  any  per.son  fur- 
nishing intoxicating  drinks  to  any  other  per.son  in  violation  of  any 
e.xisting  law  should  be  held  civilly  responsible  for  injury  to  person 
or  property  in  consequence.  An  act  passed  in  1887  by  the  same 
Legislature  provided  that  "it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
with  or  without  license,  to  furnish  by  sale,  gift,  or  otherwise,  to 

any  per.son  any  spirituous,  vinous, 

Ireland,  in  Columbus  "Evening  Dispatch" 


We'll  need  a  couple  of  real  dogs  when  the  war  is  over 


malt,  or  brewed  liquors  to  a  minor, 
or  to  a  person  of  known  intem- 
perate habits,  or  to  a  person  visi- 
bly affected  by  intoxicating  drinks, 
either  for  his  own  use  or  for  the 
use  of  another  person."  This  is 
one  way  of  reaching  the  reckless 
and  unconscionable  saloon  keeper 
who  continues  to  furnish  liquor 
to  the  man  who  has  already  in- 
dulged beyond  his  capacity. 

The  New  Touchstone 

TT'S  COME  AT  LAST.  A  seri- 
Xous  drama  advertises :  "In  sheer 
dramatic  intensity  the  third  act 

surpasses  any  scene  in  ."  And 

thereupon  it  proceeds  to  mention 
a  popular  film  in  the  movies.  The 
burden  of  proof  has  been  reversed. 
The  motion  picture  used  to  be 
thought  presumptuous  in  its  claim 
to  an  interest  as  keen  as  that  of 
the  legitimate ;  now  the  spoken 
play  pleads  humbly  that  it  is  as 
enthralling  as  the  movies. 

The  Open  Fire 

AT  THE  RISK  of  seeming  to  ex- 
.  aggerate,  we  wish  to  lay  down 
this  bold  generalization :  an  open 
fire  is  properly  as  much  a  part 
of  education  for  the  young  and  enjoyment  for  the  middle-aged  and 
old  as  books  or  music  or  travel.  What  reward  is  sweeter,  after  a 
day  of  hard  work,  plus  a  substantial  dinner,  than  the  pipe  you  smoke 
before  that  mystic  window  that  looks  alike  into  the  past  and  the 
future?  Some  of  the  lessons  of  the  open  fireplace  are  obvious.  Fire 
burns,  for  instance.  Some  of  the  other  lessons,  that  seem  obvious 
to  us  to-day,  were  very  far  from  that  when  we  first  enjoyed  the 
friendly  blaze  and  asked  father  what  made  the  wood  burn,  and  why 
the  fire  sometimes  spat  at  us,  and  what  were  sparks,  and  why  did 
the  smoke  go  up  the  chimney,  and  a  thousand  questions  more.  Sit- 
ting before  an  open  fire  induces  several  admirable  states  of  mind: 
variously  it  stimulates  the  imagination,  pacifies  the  nerves,  induces 
reverie,  and — puts  one  to  sleep.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  in 
one  of  her  "Hou.se  and  Home  Papers"  of  just  fifty  years  ago,  speaks 
of  the  Crowfields'  blazing  wood  fire  as  their  "household  altar," 
"whose  wholesome,  hearty  crackle  is  the  truest  household  inspira- 
tion." Another  celebrated  American  author  having  held  that  the  open 
fireplace  is  "an  altar  of  patriotism,"  Mrs.  Stowe  put  the  question : 

Would  our  Revolutionary  fathers  have  gone  barefooted  and  bleeding  over 
snows  to  defend  air-tight  stoves  and  cooking  ranges?  I  trow  not.  It  was 
the  memory  of  the  great  open  kitchen  fire,  with  its  backlog  and  fire  stick 
of  cordwood,  its  roaring,  hilarious  voice  of  invitation,  its  dancing  tongues  of 
flame,  that  called  to  them  through  the  snows  of  that  dreadful  winter  to  keep 
up  their  courage,  that  made  their  hearts  warm  and  bright  with  a  thousand 
reflected  memories. 

A  home  without  an  open  fire  is  almost  as  unreal  as  a  home  without 
children.  That  is  why  we  are  sometimes  blue  nowadays  and  our 
natural  optimism  fails  us — for  that  city  apartment  of  ours  is  not 
of  the  $15,000-a-year  duplex  variety,  and  it  has  no  open  fireplaces. 
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A  Governor  Up  in  the  Air — Literally 


# 


The  balloonists  making  their  get-away  at  Priester's  Park,  St.  Louis.  Governor 
Major  is  in  the  right-hand  comer,  forward,  and  Pilot  Assman  is  at  the  extreme 
left.   Assman  is  not  crying;  he  is  yelling  orders  to  some  one  on  the  ground 


GOVERNING  the  State  of  Mis.souri  is  a  considei-able  under- 
taking—a good  deal  more  than  "a  regular  man's-size  job,  in 
fact — but  it  doe.s  not  satisfy  the  Hon.  Elliott  W.  Major's  cravings 
for  big  thrills.  That  is  why  we  happen  to  be  reproducing  the 
photographs  at  the  left  and  above.  Governor  Major  slipped  out 
of  Jefferson  City  the  other  day  without  telling  Mrs.  Major  any- 
thing about  it  and  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  had  arranged  with 
Albert  von  Hoffman,  owner  of  the  balloon  St.  Louis,  which  won 
this  year's  international  race  from  Wichita,  Kas.,  to  try  his  luck 
as  an  aviator.  With  William  F.  Assman  as  pilot  and  Albert  von 
Hoffman,  Colonel  Horace  S.  Rumsey,  and  Albert  von  Hoffman, 
Jr.,  as  fellow  passengers,  the  Governor  flew  from  Priester's  Park 
in  St.  Louis  to  Columbia,  111.,  twenty-two  miles,  without  a  mis- 
hap, and  enjoyed  the  trip  immensely.  The  flight  was  made  in 
twenty-two  hours.  The  party  landed  in  a  corn  field  after  a  crowd 
of  farmer  boys  had  seized  the  guy  rope  and  pulled  the  balloon 
to  the  ground.  The  boys  were-  flabbergasted  when  told  that  one 
of  the  men  was  the  Governor  of  Missouri.  That  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  a  State  should  risk  his  life  in  so  hazardous  an  adventure 
merely  for  the  fun  of  it  was  more  than  they  could  imagine. 

Counting  Exposition  Cash  with  a  Machine 


IN  THE  photograph  in  the  oval  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  controller  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
at  San  P^rancisco  is  seen  adding  up  and 
packing  silver  dollars  from  a  day's  box- 
office  receipts  with  a  newly  invented 
machine.    The  device,  which  is  run  by 

Footprints  to  Make  Baby 
Mixup-proof 

THE  photograph  at  the  right,  taken  at 
the  Chicago  Lying  in  Hospital,  illus- 
trates a  new  trick  by  which  mothers  are 
doubly  assured  that  they  will  not  be 
given  the  offspring  of  others  by  mistake. 
Each  youngster  born  in  the  hospital  is 
promptly  "printed"  by  pressing  one  of 
his  feet  against  an  inked  roller  and 
then  against  white  paper,  and  a  copy 
of  the  footmarks  is  given  to  the  parents. 


I 


I 


electricity,  is  a  great  time  and  labor  saver 
in  offices  where  coin  in  large  quantities  is 
handled.  It  can  be  set  for  any  denomination 
from  dimes  to  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces. 
The  controller  of  the  exposition,  Rodney  S. 
Uurkee,  who  handles  all  the  coiTcern's  funds, 
uses  half  a  dozen  or  more  machines  like  this. 


1 


A  money-counting  machine  in  operation,  it  does  the  work  of  four  or  five 
clerks  and  never  makes  a  mistake.   The  sorting  is  also  done  by  machinery 


Ik 
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From  Riga  to 
the  Golden 
Horn 


Four  Glimpses  of  the 
Endless  War 


I 


A  testimonial  to  Turkish  marksmanship.  The  periscope  of  the  British 
submarine  E-11  after  if  had  been  nipped  by  a  shell  from  a  small  gun 


A  SOI.DIKR'S  ART  IN  MOSS.  A  Frenthmnn  in  f^orraine  built  the  dragon 
and  the  image  of  the  German  Kmperor  to  amuse  himself  between  fights 


A  sunset  silhouette  of  an  Australian  soldier  at  a  comrade's  grave  on  Cape  Helles,  the  point  of  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  overlooking 
the  ^gean  Sea.    This  scene  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Sedd-ul-Bahr,  where  the  British  have  sacrificed  100,000  men  in  futile  attacks 

Gallipoli — from  a 
Brighter  Angle 

THE  Germans  characterize  the  British 
campaign  at  the  Dardanelles  as  a 
fiasco,  and  the  British  themselves  admit 
that  it  is  a  failure,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  base  one's  conclusions  merely  upon  the 
obvious  facts.  The  British  have  lost 
about  100,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded 
and  several  warships  at  the  Straits  while 
(loing  equal  injury  to  the  Turks.  It  is 
true  they  failed  to  break  through,  but,  as 
Conan  Doyle  points  out,  they  have  en- 
gaged the  best  part  of  Turkey's  army, 
which  would  othei'wise  have  been  operat- 
ing against  the  British  in  Egypt,  on 
the  Mesopotamian  front,  or  against  the 
Russians  in  the  Caucasus.  And  although 
the  failure  of  the  Straits  enterprise  helped 
to  influence  Bulgaria  to  rake  sides  with 
the  Teutons,  it  drew  a  big  Austro-Ger- 
man  army  to  the  Balkans  and  thereby  re- 
duced their  strength  in  France  and  Russia. 

The  High-water  Marie 
in  Russia 

DESPITE  Von  Hindenburg's  recent 
gains  in  the  Riga  and  Dvinsk  regions, 
the  great  Teuton  offensive  in  Russia  has, 
in  the  broader  sense,  come  to  a  stand- 
still, and  the  Czar's  army  is  beginning  to 
take  its  enemies'  measure  for  a  big  win- 
ter campaign  to  drive  them  back  toward 
the  frontier.  In  the  last  few  days  the 
Russians  by  vigorous  attacks  in  many 
places  have  shown  that  their  morale 
is  unshaken  by  the  five  months  of  re- 
treating, which  is  little,  if  any,  less  mar- 
velous than  the  tremendous  German  at- 
tempts to  destroy  or  disorganize  them. 
"Our  army  lives,"  says  the  Russian 
CJeneral  Staff,  "in  the  expectation  of  a 
general  offensive  and  looks  with  full 
confidence  to  the  armies  of  its  allies." 


A  young  Russian  woman  Red  Cross  nurse  looking 
for  wounded  soldiers  in  a  grain  field  near  Dvinsk 
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THE  OUT-OF-DOOR  JANITOR 


BY  MARIE  MA 


ILLUSTRATED     BY     MAGINEL     WRIGHT  ENRIGHT 


THE  president  of  the  "Boys'  Sporting  and  Fight- 
ing Club  of  North  America"  sat  in  his  father's 
woodshed  and  took  pleasure  in  his  black  dismal 
thoughts.  It  was  Saturday,  but  the  joyous  activities 
of  that  blessed  day  of  freedom  were  sadly  missing. 
He,  along  with  the  five  other  members  of  the  organ- 
ization of  which  he  was  president,  had  been  "kept  in" 
by  maternal  edict;  war  was  in  the  air,  and  its  loud 
alarums  had  caused  the  mothers  of  potential  heroes 
to  take  no  chances. 

The  "Roughnecks,"  the  rival  gang,  were  as  usual 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  This  latter  organiza- 
tion was  composed  of  seasoned,  middle-aged  boys, 
some  of  whom  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  "long 
pants"  and  an  allowance.  These  hardened  men  of 
the  world  professed  to  see  only  humor  in  the  title 
of  the  younger  club;  the  "Sporting  and  Fighting 
Club  of  North  America"  had  been  recruited  from 
very  young  timber — the  president  was  just  getting 
his  second  front  teeth. 

But  at  heart  the  "Roughnecks"  envied  the  splen- 
did mouth-filling  designation;  they  hankered  after 
its  style  and  force  and  general  air  of  cosmopolitan- 
ism—willingly they  would  have  swapped  names  with 
"the  kids."  Failing  this,  they  wished  to  assume  the 
title  by  the  primordial  law  of  might.  Pretext  was 
not  lacking,  a  "Roughneck"  claimed  to  have  thought 
of  the  title  first,  the  "kiddos"  had  swiped  it;  they 
were  plagiarists. 

This  Saturday  had  been  set  apart  by  both  fac- 
tions as  a  day  of  judgment,  the  "Roughnecks"  would 
hold  court,  and  the  "Sporting  and  Fighting  Club  of 
North  America"  would  have  to  show  cause  for  the 
appropriating  of  its  name.  Cherchez  la  femme!  The 
mothers  heard  of  the  impending  trial,  and  not  a 
sporting  nor  a  fighting  man  was  permitted  abroad — 
woodsheds,  attics,  back  yards,  to  the  number  of  six, 
each  harbored  a  misanthrope  deprived  of  his  con- 
stitutional right  of  sporting,  fighting,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  The  "Roughnecks,"  jeering  at  the 
incarcerated,  departed  to  lay  siege  to  a  vacant  house. 
The  neighborhood  was  as  quiet  as  an  empty  church. 

Todd  Rodgers,  president  of  the  immured  club,  took 
stock  of  his  father's  woodshed  and  its  familiar  fit- 
tings, for  perhaps  the  hundredth  time,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  furnish  some  object  that  would  make 
penal  servitude  endurable.  And  for  the  hundredth 
time  the  bolt  on  the  back  gate — opening  to  new 
worlds — appeared  the  only  thing  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. Todd  drew  the  bolt:  the  prospect  was  not 
inspiring — a  stretch  of  cobblestones  terminating  in 
a  huddle  of  woodsheds,  the  looming  rear  of  the  Epis- 
copal church — it  was  all  familiar  to  him  to  the  point 


of  satiety.  Its  sole  charm  consisted  of  a  certain 
illicit  quality — he  was  not  allowed  to  open  the  gate 
without  permission.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  the 
alley,  not  even  the  ignoble  survivor  of  the  wandering 
minstrel  who  announces  his  malodorous  presence  by 
a  winding  blast  on  his  horn,  and  goes  about  from 
postern  gate  to  postern  gate  gathering  up  broken 
meats.  Todd  looked  aloft,  blinked  his  eyes — rubbed 
them.  Yes,  it  was  alive  all  right — but  how  in  the 
name  of  heck  had  it  got  there? 

For,  perched  aloft,  like  a  gargoyle,  on  a  flying 
buttress  of  the  extremely  ritualistic  (they  subscribed 
to  both  candles  and  confession)  church  of  St.  Boni- 
face-the-Lesser,  was  a  little  colored  boy  biting  scal- 
lops from  a  pie  of  the  size  known  to  adolescence  as 
"fi-cent."  Todd  watched  him  for  several  minutes, 
sheer  wonder  crowding  out  the  emotion  of  envy.  The 
undisputed  possession  of  a  "fi-cent"  pie  "were  para- 
dise enow"  under  any  circumstances,  but  to  eat  it 
up  there,  above  an  unjust  world  of  criticism  and 
blind  obedience  to  a  matriarchal  form  of  govern- 
ment, was  to  enjoy  happiness  but  little  lower  than 
the  angels. 

The  little  darky  finished  his  pie  slowly  and  with- 
out greed.  Regarding  him  impartially,  one  would 
have  said  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  this  delicacy. 
Dusting  the  crumbs  from  his  shirt,  he  produced 
from  a  hip  pocket  perhaps  the  largest,  greenest,  and 
most  unwholesome  pickle  known  to  the  corner-store 
industry.  He  ate  it,  even  as  he  had  eaten  the  pie, 
with  the  questioning  deliberation  of  a  connoisseur. 
The  empyreal  feast  over,  he  drew  from  still  an- 
other pocket  a  mouth  organ  and  burst  into  song 
with  the  spontaneity  of  a  lark. 

TODD  had  a  real  affection  for  this  humble  instru- 
ment, and  at  various  times  had  owned  one  and 
played  it  with  a  certain  dilettantish  skill,  but  the 
accomplishment  had  never  been  popular  with  his 
family.  Yet  never  in  his  most  ebullient  flights  of 
inspiration  had  he  been  able  to  play  like  this,  nor 
had  he  ever  heard  the  mouth  organ  in  the  mouth  of 
such  a  master.  The  imp  perched  aloft  got  queer 
fluty  tones  out  of  it  that  made  creepy  feelings  play 
up  and  down  Todd's  spine,  and  when  he  "let  her  out" 
and  played  a  military  march,  Todd,  with  eyes  set 
and  shoulders  squared,  tramped  up  and  down  the 
alley,  hypnotized  by  the  rhythmic  swing  of  invisible 
feet.  He  had  often  dreamed  of  marching  like  this 
to  the  call  of  his  country — especially  with  the  eyes 
of  the  world  upon  him. 

The  march  over,  the  little  negro  drifted  into  other 
themes,  nearly  all  of  which  found  in  Todd's  soul  an 
equally  sympathetic  response.  What  might  not  he 
have  accomplished  as  a  mouth-organ  virtuoso  had 
not  one  beloved  instrument  after  another  been  con- 
fiscated, in  the  very  act  of  musical  rendition,  while 
some  member  of  his  family  bitterly  inquired:  "Do 
you  want  me  to  go  raving  mad?" 


/'(■rtheil  aloft  Ple-yad  played  the  "Suwanee  River."    His  audience  grew  and  grew,  hut  were  powerless  to  do  anything 


Music  as  a  cerebral  stimulus  has  long  received  the 
attention  of  psychologists,  and  perhaps  the  magnifi- 
cent inspiration  that  now  transformed  Todd  from 
a  disappointed  dreamer  of  dreams  into  a  brilliant 
genius  for  organization  may  have  had  its  inception 
in  the  mouth-organ  recital  proceeding  from  beneath 
the  spires  of  St.  Boniface-the-Lesser.  The  scheme, 
while  original,  as  far  as  Todd  was  concerned,  was 
not  entirely  new.  Rather  did  it  represent  the  appli- 
cation of  a  given  law,  operating  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, and  rediscovered  by  this  child  Newton.  Unlike 
Sir  Isaac,  he  was  not  sitting  in  his  orchard  watching 
an  apple  fall  when  .the  supreme  idea  occurred  to  him. 
He  was  standing  within  the  lintel  of  the  back-alley 
gate  watching  a  human  atom  almost  defy  the  law 
that  Sir  Isaac  had  discovered;  when  his  metal  match 
struck,  the  conflagration  started,  and  the  idea  ^that 
was  to  make  history — blazed. 

WHY  not  annex  this  wonder  to  the  "Boys'  Sport- 
ing and  Fighting  Club  of  North  America"  and 
let  the  vague  achievements  of  the  organization  rest 
largely  on  the  alien's  miracles?  No  plea  of  original- 
ity is  made  in  favor  of  Todd.  Almost  every  institu- 
tion of  learning,  specializing  in  athletics,  has  at  one 
time  or  another  felt  the  beauty  of  a  similar  inspira- 
tion— and  has  been  rudely  awakened  by  laws  gov- 
erning amateur  championships.  History  was  merely 
repeating  itself. 

Objection  might  be  raised  to  the  phenomenon  by 
certain  members  of  the  club  on  the  score  of  his 
candidate's  color:  to  such  he  could  be  offered  in  the 
capacity  of  janitor.  In  a  purely  al  fresco  institu- 
tion like  the  "Sporting  and  Fighting"  a  janitor 
might  savor  of  affectation,  the  "Roughnecks"  would 
undoubtedly  make  the  most  of  it,  but  Todd  dismissed 
the  objection  with  the  thought  that 
"something  could  be  found  for  him 
to  janit." 

And  presently  Pan  put  up  his  pipe 
and  loosened  his  grip  on  the  "stone 
hooks" — thus  did  the  watcher  desig- 
nate the  flying  buttresses — and  pre- 
pare to  revisit  earth.  NeVer  had  Todd 
been  so  interested  in  any  physical 
feat.  The  lady  that  did  "the  dip  of 
death"  in  the  circus  knew  the  trick, 
but  this  was  the  real  thing.  As  the 
little  darky  made  his  way,  inch  by 
inch,  across  the  slanting  roof  of  St. 
Boniface's  he  seemed  to  lose  his  iden- 
tity as  a  boy  and  become  a  snake,  in 
his  prehensile  quality.  He  lay  flat 
on  his  stomach  and  humped  himself 
slowly,  clinging  with  fingers,  bare 
toes,  belly,  and  chin.  It  was  a  long, 
tedious  process,  but  little  by  little  he 
crawled — appearing  to  defy  the  laws 
of  gravity — and  at  an  angle  of  almost 
45  degrees  he  completed  the  descent 
klilfe  roof.    The  rest  of  it  was  mere 

child's  play  to  him;  he  swung  from 
the  rain  spout  to  the  stone  sill  of 


V 


the  baptistery,  and  from  there  to  the 
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alley;  a  moment  more  and  he  was  dusting:  his  raj^g'^d 
clothes — it  had  been  nothinj;. 

Todd  approached  and  regarded  the  supercolored 
boy  with  attention.  On  closer  inspection  there  was 
something:  distinctly  queer  about  the  hero.  His  arms 
were  unusually  lonp,  coming  below  his  knees;  his 
head  seemed  sunk  in  his  chest;  his  face  was  nearly 
soot-black  and  pure  .African  in  type;  his  teeth  looked 
dazzling  in  their  sable  environment. 

'"What  makes  you  eat  pie  'n'  pickle  up  yondei'?" 

"C-yant  nobody  tek  hit  'way  f'om  me  up  yonder." 

"How  d'you  git  pie  'n'  pickle  th'  same  day?" 

■'My  mammy  she  giv'  me  fi'  cents  mos'  eve'y  day 
to  buy  m'dinner;  she  done  wuk  out  washin'  'n'  iron- 
in',  'n'  she  doan  have  no  time  to  trifle  gittin'  meals. 
I  gets  me  a  fi-cent  pie  what's  two  days  ole  fo'  three 
cents,  den  I  mos'  injinerally  gits  me  a  pickle  'n'  er 
ice-cream  cone  wid  de  odder  two." 

'■pODD  regarded  him  with  the  devouring  envy  that 
-L  only  a  child  reared  by  a  mother  letter-perfect  in 
Emmett  Holt,  and  never  wathout  a  clinical  ther- 
mometer or  an  invitation  to  address  a  mothers'  con- 
gress on  "Milk"  or  "Child  Welfare,"  could  summon. 

"Gee,  what  a  life!"  reflected  the  hygienically 
reared  one  with  feeling.  And  without  a  moment's 
further  consideration  he  offered  the  little  darky  the 
handsomest  compliment  any  white  boy  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  could  offer  to  a  negro. 

••Want  to  fight'?" 

"What  fo'-?" 

"Oh,  an\i:hing." 

The  gargoyle  evaded  a  direct  answer  by  playing 
incidental  music  on  the  mouth  organ.    "What's  your 

name?"  Todd  inquired. 

The  small  son  of 
Ham,  like  many  an- 
other name  martyr, 
had  borne  the  brunt  of 
h  i  s  mother's  fanciful 
appetite  for  names  till 
his  halo  was  beginning 
to  pall.  "What's  your 
name?"  Todd  repeated. 

The  little  darky  stiff- 
ened slightly,  as  one  of 
his  jungle  forbears 
might  have  done  when 
confronted  by  a  hostile 
>,  tribesman  known  to 
)  have  an  epicurean 
taste  in  the  choicer 
cuts  of  enemies. 

"Ple-yad.  Das  my 
name."  He  stood  brave- 
ly— he  was  used  to  tak- 
ing the  consequences 
of  such  a  name. 

"There  ain't  no  such 
name  —  you  think 
you're  awful  smart, 
don't  you,  trying 
to  fool  me  like 
that?" 

"I  done  tole  you  dat  my  name  am  Ple-yad." 

"You  want  to  fight  about  it?" 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  fight  about  hit." 

"You  'fraid  to  fight." 

"Y-aas;  I'se  'fraid  to  fight." 

"Then  you're  a  coward." 

"No,  I  ain't  no  coward — I'.se  'flicted — an'  de  white 
doctor  at  de  'spencery  des  natchully  tole  me  if  I  fight 
w'ile  he's  doct'rin'  me  he'd  skin  de  hide  off'n  me, 
hang  hit  on  de  clothesline,  an'  giv'  my  cyarkus  to 
de  night  doctors." 

The  complete  horror  and  magnitude  of  this  threat 
impressed  Todd  almcst  as  much  as  it  did  its  poten- 
tial victim.  "Say  it  over  again,"  he  begged,  hanker- 
ing for  his  full  pound  of  thrill.  "What's  he  going 
to  do  after  he'.s  skun  you  and  hung  yo'  hide  on  the 
clothesline?" 

"He's  agwine  to  giv'  my  cyarkus  to  de  night 
doctors." 

"Nope;  I  wouldn't  fight  if  I  was  you."  Then, 
warming  to  that  impulse  that 

makes  the  publication  of  "symp-  '   ""^"'  r 

U>ms"  such  a  valuable  adjunct 
to   the   patent-medicine    indus-  '  ( 

try, Todd  inquired  with  interest: 
"You  must  have  sumpin  turrible 
thematter  with  you.  What  is  it?" 

"Hit's  my   spime;   she  done 
twisted." 

Duly  encouraged,  Ple- 
yad  discoursed  at  length 
upon  his  "  'fliction."  On 
the  whole,  he  seemed 
prouder  of  it  than  of  his 
ability  to  crawl  across 
the  roof  of  St.  Boniface- 
the-Lesser.  But  in  time 
'■ven  Todd  grew  satiated 
with  the  recital ;  it  was 
fascinating,  but  so  way 
everything  else  about 
t'lis  dusky" windfall,  and 
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there  was  much 
yet  requiring  ex- 
planation —  the 
name  Ple-yad,  for 
instance. 

"What  makes 
you  have  a  name 
iike  Ple-yad?" 

"H  o  w  '  s  I 
'sponsible  f  o' 
what  dey  done  to 
me  when  I  was 
a  baby?" 

•'What  does  it 
mean  ?" 

"Hit  mean  er 
stahr." 

"Er  what?" 

"Er  stahr — 
dey  shines  up  to 
de  sky  at  night." 

"Oh,  a  star." 

"Ya-a-s,  fust 
hit  was  Ple-yads. 
an'  folks  done 
laugh  at  my 
mammy  an'  say: 
'Huccum  you -all 
to  name  one 
chile  atter  ei- 
whole    bunch  er 

stahrs?'     Then   .she  done  change  hit  to  Ple-yad." 
"Where  do  you  live?" 

''I  dunno;  my  mammy  was  'sposess  dis  mawnin', 
an  we-all  gwine  ter  fin'  er  place  soon  as  she  done 
finish  wa.shin'  fo'  Mis'  Richards." 

The  cycle  of  Ple-yad's  charms  was  now  complete; 
his  rooftree  partook  of  the  same  delightfully  casual 
quality  as  his  meals,  his  affliction,  his  i-esidence,  his 
accomplishments,  his  very  name  —  that  made  the 
carefully  I'eared  children  of  Todd's  acquaintance 
seem  dull  and  unintei'esting  by  contrast. 

■'Say!"  Todd  proposed  in  a  burst  of  spontaneous 
admiration,  "you  want  to  b'long  to  the  'Sportin'  'n' 
Fightin'  Club  of  North  America'?  You  ain't  gotta 
fight;  you  can  janit." 

THE  small  son  of  Ham  was  distrustful  of  the 
Greeks  bearing  gifts.  White  boys  did  not  ask 
him  to  belong  to  their  clubs  unless  chestnuts  were 
burning.    "What  you-all  mean  by  janit?" 

"Oh,  put  coal  on  the  fire,  but  there  ain't  no  fire, 
'cause  the  club's  outta  doors.  Then  we  raise  heck 
with  you  'cause  the  floor  ain't  clean,  but  they  ain't 
no  floor,  'n'  you  give  notice  'n'  say:  'I  can  git  moi'e 
money  'n'  do  less  work  ell-swear.'    That's  all." 

The  game  did  not  appeal  strongly  to  Ple-yad,  but 
the  inherent  privilege  of  his  class  to  'give  notice' 
compelled  assent. 

"A'  right — I  puts  on  de  coal,  an'  clean  de  flo',  an' 
gib  notice." 

Though  Todd  had  closed  the  woodshed  door  lead- 
ing to  the  yard,  that  his  excursion  into  the  back 
alley  might  not  be  observed,  he  became  aware  of 
sounds  coming  from  his  back  premises,  and  he  was 
presently  summoned  to  lunch  in  tones  of  strained 
patience  that  suggested  a  long  and  fruitless  quest 
for  him. 

"Ain't  that  the  dadbeatenest  trick?"  Todd  ap- 
pealed to  Ple-yad  as  a  free  soul  above  such  indigni- 
ties. "Every  time  I'm  enjoyin'  myself  I  have  to  go 
to  meals  or  bed  or  something." 

After  lunch  the  "Woman's  Peace  Party,"  composed 
of  the  anxious  mothers  of  fighters  and  sporteis, 
determined  to  take  a  chance  with  theii'  restive  young 
hot-blood.s — accordingly  they  were  threatened,  kissed, 
and  turned  loose.  The  president  now  rallied  his  dis- 
organized foi'ces  about  him — six  strong — and  told 
them  of  his  find. 

They  listened  with  bulging  eyes  and  thumping 
hearts  as  he  related  the  tale  of  Ple-yad,  the  celestial 
pie  and  pickle  eater.  Todd,  careful  not  to  appear 
to  have  usurped  the  entii-e  prerogative  of  the  club, 
confessed  that  he  had  not  dared  to  take  a  chance 
with  such  a  find — if  he  had  not 
"^^^flf    I  snapped  him  up  without  the  formal- 

'  ity  of  an  election  the  "Roughnecks" 

would  have  done  .so.  "An',  say,  fel- 
las, if  you-all  don't  want  him  to 
b'long  to  our  club  'cause  he's  colored, 
he's  already  joined  as  janitor." 

The  nature  of  this  sinecure  had  to 
be  explained  to  some  of  the  younger 
members.  It  provoked  much  spirited 
di.scussion.     A   I'oofless  club  indulg- 
ing   in    such    a    frill    as    a  jani- 
tor would  have  a  great 
deal  of  explaining  on  its 
hands.    Still,  they  could 
not  deny  themselves  the 
luxury,  and  it  was  de- 
cided in  council  to  allow 
the   nomination   of  Ple- 
yad  to  stand  as  janitor, 
hut  that  the   title  was 
purely    honoi-ary,  and 


that  way  it  cairied  with  it  full  club 
privileges.  The  election  of  Ple-yad  was 
then  acclaimed  with  loud  cheering,  six 
lu.sty  thioats  roared  and  yelled  him  a 
member  of  the  "Sporting  and  Fighting" 
by  unanimous  consent. 

In  vain  did  they  march  up  and  down 
the  street  looking  for  the  hero  to  ac- 
fiuaint  him  with  the  honors  awaiting 
him.  Philip  Bacon,  whose  habit  it  was 
to  take  a  daily  course  in  post-luncheon 
desserts,  stoically  refrained  from  eating 
the  banana  he  had  brought  from  the  table 
for  that  purpose.  At  times  its  heavy 
fragrance  almost  overcame  his  restraint, 
but  he  put  the  thought  from  him  sternly 
as  long  as  there  was  hope  of  luring  the 
t.-  human  lizard  aloft  by  means  of  it. 

The  Sporters  and  Fighters  searched  in 
basements  and  alleyways,  but  their  game 
refused  to  show  a  feather.  Finally  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  antici- 
patory escort  and  marched  up  and  down, 
keeping  step  to  an  improvisation  of  Philip 
Bacon's,  the  club  poet: 

"PIc-ynd  is  our  janitor. 
Bill,  (/olh/,  can't  he  Hy 
Up  flic  >ft('('//lc'  of  the  cinircli, 
I,'.'  "  Entin'  cake  'n'  pie!" 

This  composition  warmed  them  to  a 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  seldom  achieved  outside  of  a 
church  revival.  Heai  ing  them,  one  would  have  con- 
cluded that  the  organization  was  at  least  twelve  imp- 
powei',  in.stead  of 
half  that  number. 

The  •■Rough- 
necks" magnifi- 
cent, sinister,  some 
of  them  teri-ible  in 
"long   pants"  and 
voices   that  pro- 
duced an  occasional 
bass  note,  returned 
to   investigate  the 
cause  of  the  din. 
To    this  powerful 
host  "the  kiddos," 
as    they  called 
them,  were  the  adolescent 
equivalent  of  coffee  and  a 
postprandial   cigar.  The 
older  club   had   eaten  an 
u  n  h  u  1-  1-  i  e  d  Saturday 
luncheon. 

"Whatta  you  kids  think 
you're  doin'?"  George 
Wood,  pi-esident  of  the 
"Roughnecks,"  had  toward 
the  Spoi-ters  and  Fighters 
the  complacent  attitude  of 
a  man  i-egarding  the  ac- 
tivities of  an  ant  hill. 

Terror  froze  the  younger 
of  the  club;  the  song  died  on  their  lips.  The  '•Rough- 
necks" never  actually  hurt  them,  they  only  tea.sed 
them  with  the  inspired  ingenuity  of  big  boys  deal- 
ing with  little  ones.  Todd,  though  his  heart  pounded 
like  a  hamme}',  stood  his  ground  mag"nificently ;  he 
even  attempted  cynical  repartee. 

•'Whei'e's  yer  eyes — can't  you  see  we  was  marchin'?" 

So  flagrant  a  case  of  "the  ant  shoving  the  ele- 
phant" called  for  di.scipline.  With  a  horribly  in- 
dulgent smile  the  "Roughnecks"  began  to  encircle 
the  more  juvenile  institution;  they  felt  of  their  in- 
fantile biceps;  they  bade  them  roll  up  their  sleeves 
and  display  their  "teriible  rights";  they  caught  up 
some  of  the  smaller  boys  and  tickled  them  in  the 
solar  plexi.  The  slaughter  of  dignity  %vas  horrible 
and  instantaneous. 

"Whatta  you  call  that  club  you  b'long  to?"  George 
Wood  casually  demanded.  It  was  a  new  tack;  the 
enemy  had  no  idea  what  ambush  it  concealed. 

"  'Boys'  Sportin'  'n'  Fightin'  Club  of  North  -Amer- 
ica,' "  pumped  out  the  president  between  thumping 
heartbeats.  The  "Roughnecks"  received  this  an- 
nouncement with  guffaws  of  laughter,  more  loud 
than  hearty;  their  impersonation  of  convulsive 
amusement  was  rather  stagy. 

"Them  kids  don't  even  know  what  that  means," 
George  Wood,  ignoring  the  organization  under  dis- 
cussion, casually  remarked  to  the  first  "Roughneck" 
in  waiting.  He  passed  it  on  to  the  second,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  merciless  group. 

"We  do  too." 

"Like  heck  we  don't  know  what  it  means,"  chimed 
Phil  Bacon  and  Todd  Rodgers  in  chorus. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  a  booming  chorus  of  the 
enemy  demanded.  Definition  was  clearly  up  to  the 
president;  he  answered  with  a  flaming  conviction, 
but  his  etymolog>'  appeared  a  bit  sketchy.  "Sportin' 
means  spoiiin' — fightin'  means  fightin'." 

Phil  Bacon  sprang  to  the  rescue  of  his  friend: 
'  It  means  athletics." 

"-■Ml  right;  what  does  athletics  mean?"  demanded 
Mr,  Wood.  (Co)ititnied  on  page  80) 
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Our  recent  announcement  of  this  famous  car  at  this  price  has  cre- 
ated a  profound  sensation  in  the  world  of  motoring.  QAnd  rightly 
so,  for  this  new  refined,  improved  Reo  the  Fifth  is  the  epitome  of 
Reo  engineering,  Reo  experience  and  Reo  aspiration.  QYour  Reo 
dealer  will  give  you  detailed  specifications.  QWhen  you've  seen  and 
ridden  in  this  big,  beautiful  car  you  too  will  marvel  at  the  value. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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T  LAN 
W  HIM 


AS  HIS  FRIENDS 

BY  DAVID    F.  LANE 


DIFFIDENT  in  the  extreme,  a  thorough  student, 
a  man  of  culture  and  fine  tastes,  a  keen  sports- 
man and  lover  of  games,  particularly  those  of  the 
out  of  doors,  a  man  of  gentle  birth  and  breeding, 
a  man  of  simple  habits  and  few  hobbies,  gen- 
erous, sympathetic,  full  of  red  blood,  a  diplo- 
mat, an  expert  in  international  law — a  man 
of  character.  All  of  these  persons,  summed 
up  in  the  last  phrase  of  all,  con.stitute  Rob- 
ert Lansing  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Secretary 
of  State. 

Becau.se  of  his  diffidence,  which  amounts 
almost  to  painful  shyness  at  times,  the  inter- 
esting character  and  good-fellowship  of  Rob- 
ert Lansing  are  known  only  to  a  small  coterie 
of  most  intimate  friends,  and  to  them  he  is 
known  only  as  Bert  Lansing.  There  are  many 
pha.ses  to  his  complex  nature,  .some  of  which 
conflict,  yet  none  of  which  are  out  of  place 
in  the  man  who  directs  the  affairs  of  state  of 
the  most  remarkable  nation  the  world  has 
known. 

Prominent  Dutch  families,  important  in  the 
affairs  of  New  York  State,  who  established 
themselves  in  Albany  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  are  the  ancestors  of  Robert 
Lansing,  whose  great-grandfather,  John  Lan- 
sing of  Albany,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  1797  and,  later. 
Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

His  ancestors,  both  paternal  and  maternal, 
held  positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  ."Mbany 
long  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  His 
great-grandmother,  Catherine  Ten  Eyck,  was 
a  sister  of  Jacob  Ten  Eyck,  and  both  resided 
in  Albany  about  a  cantury  ago,  where  Jacob 
was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and  county 
judge.  His  father,  Jacob  C.  Ten  Eyck,  was 
married  in  Albany  in  1748,  later  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
at  one  time  was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  I 

It  was  Sanders  Lansing  that  married 
Catherine  Ten  Eyck,  and  Jacob  J.  Lansing, 
the  father  of  Sanders,  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Revolutionary  army  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  in  1775. 

The  present  Secretary  of  State  was  born 
in  the  beautiful  little  city  of  Watei-town — 
a  city  having  a  population  of  nearly  .30,000 
and  the  home  of  the  late  Governor  Roswell  P. 
Flower — on  October  17,  18H4,  the  son  of  John 
and  Maria  Dodge  Lansing.  His  elementary 
cation  was  received  in  a  private  school  for 
and  later  he  entered  the  Watertown  High  School, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  summer  of  1882. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  entered  Amherst  Col- 
lege, taking  an  academic  course,  and  in  1886  was 
graduated  fi'om  that  institution  and  went  back  to 
Watertown. 

Not  only  his  father  but  both  of  his  grandfathers 
before  him  had  been  lawyers,  and  he  was  influenced 
to  make  theirs  his  piofession.  Accordingly  he  took 
up  the  study  of  law  in  his  father's  office  and  in  1889 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Instead  of  immediately 
taking  up  the  practice  of  his  professioji,  however,  he 
went  to  Europe  and  spent  the  following  year.  Upon 
his  return  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  his 
father  under  the  firm  name  of  Lansing  &  Lansing, 
and  this  partner.ship  existed  until  his  father's  death. 

Only  a  comparatively  short  time  after  his  re- 
turn from  abioad,  in  1890,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Eleanor  Foster,  daughter  of 
John  W.  Foster,  who  was  Secietary  of  State  during 
the  Administiation  of  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Up  to  that  time  he  had  shown  no  tendency  to  in- 
terest him.self  in  the  law  of  nations,  nor  in  fact  to 
interest  himself  in  the  practice  of  law  in  the  State 
courts  to  which  he  had  been  admitted.  There  being 
no  financial  necessity  for-  him  to  fight  out  legal 
battles  in  the  courts,  he  permitted  his  reservedness 
to  become  master  of  him,  and  he  seldom  or  never 
appeai'ed  befoi'e  the  bench.  Even  in  his  office  prac- 
tice he  would  never  take  the  initiative,  when  a  new 
client  appeared,  but  invariably  turned  the  stranger 
over  to  his  father. 

An  amusing  illustration  of  his  shyness  lies  in  the 
story  told  of  him  by  Cary  M.  Jones,  now  pi-incipal 
of  the  Watertown  High  School,  but  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  career  a  law  student  in 
the  Lansing  office. 

"We  were  sitting  alone  in  the  office  one  afternoon. 
Bert  was  .smoking  his  old  pipe  that  he  has  had  evei' 
since  he  was  in  Amherst,  and  we  were  talking,  when 
there  came  a  knocking  at  the  door — something  un- 
common for  a  liiw  office. 


"Both  of  us  in  the  same  voice  yelled:  'C^ome  in,' 
when,  lo  and  behold,  there  appeared,  framed  in  the 
doorway,  the  most  flashily  dressed  woman,  I  think,  I 
ever  saw.  There  may  have  been  some  colors  that  she 


Robert  iMnsini,  Ameruan  diplomat,  looks  the  part.     I  here  are  few 
men  who  create  so  instant  an  impression  of  fairness,  honesty,  and  rompeteure 


edu- 
boys, 


did  not  have  On,  but  I  cannot  remember  them.  It 
was  in  the  days  of  the  big  hats,  aiul  she  had  to  tilt 
her  head  sidewise  in  order  to  get  thiough  the  dooi-. 
For  a  minute  she  stood  there  in  silence. 

"  'Go  and  see  what  she  wants,'  Bert  whispered  to 
me,  trying  to  shift  her  ovei-  to  me. 

"  "No,  you  go,'  I  replied  just  to  see  him  squirm. 
He  finally  screwed  his  courage  up.  arose,  and  started 
to  meet  her. 

"  'Is  this  Bertie  Lansing?'  said  she.  Blu.shing  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair,  he  affirmed  that  it  was. 

"  'Is  your  papa  in?'  was  her  next  remark,  and  she 
was  then  told  that  the  eldei-  Lansing  was  not  in. 

"  'I'm  so  sorry.  When  he  returns,  will  you  tell  him 
that  so-and-so  was  in  to  see  him?  My,  how  you 
have  grown.  The  last  time  I  saw  you  you  were  so 
high,'  she  said  (indicating  the  height  of  the  ordinary 
lad  at  about  four  years  of  age)." 

A  Man  for  Work  and  Play\ 

IN  1892  and  1893,  through  Mr.  Foster,  he  became 
associate  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the  Bei  ing 
Sea  fur-seal  arbitration  cases  and  almost  continu- 
ously since  that  time  he  has  held  F'ederal  commis- 
sions in  international  controversies,  has  been  deeply 
interested  in  them,  and  has  given  much  thought  and 
study  to  the  law  which  governs  the  interrelations  of 
nations. 

He  was  named  one  of  the  United  States  counsel 
in  the  Bering  Sea  Claims  Commission,  which  met 
in  Victoria,  B.  C,  in  1896  and  later  in  Montreal. 
After  that  he  was  made  solicitor  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Alaskan  Boundai-y  Tr  ibunal,  which  met 
in  London  in  1908.  Next,  in  1910,  he  was  counsel  for 
this  country  in  the  Norih  Atlantic  Coast  fisheries 
arbitration  at  The  Hague,  having  been  appointed  by 
President  Taft  in  Januar  y  of  that  year'.  At  various 
times  he  has  been  counsel  for  the  Chinese  and  Mexi- 
can legations  and  he  represented  the  Huerta  r-egime 
at  the  time  he  was  appointed  counselor-  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  succeed  John  Bassett  Moor-e, 
on  March  20,  1914. 

No  marr  irr  public  life  in  the  United  States  to-day 


has  gr-eater  honor  or  integrity  than  Secretary  of 
State  Lansing  and  only  once  in  his  career  has  he 
been  investigated.  With  his  fa.ther--in-law,  John  W. 
Foster,  he  had  pro.secuted  the  Ward  claims  against 
the  Chinese  (iovernment  during  the  Roosevelt 
Administration.  The  claims  wer-e  for  the 
death  of  (Jeneral  Ward,  who  was  killed  in 
1862  during  the  Tai  Ping  Rebellion.  Ward 
had  commanded  a  victorious  regiment  and 
had  been  of  great  assistance  to  "Chinese" 
Gordon.  Through  their-  influence,  resulting 
from  their-  diplomatic  associations,  Mr.  Lan- 
sing and  Mr.  Foster  were  able  to  secure  a 
settlement  of  $38(),000,  their  share  of  which 
is  r-epor-ted  to  have  been  .l;i 84,1 1 8..50.  The 
money  was  paid  out  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity 
Fund  many  yeai-s  after  the  death  of  Ward, 
and  hence  in  1911  the  House  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  State  Department  (a 
Democr-atic  committee)  conceived  the  idea 
that  there  was  something  scandalous  and 
wrong  about  the  transaction.  When  the  true 
state  of  affairs  was  revealed,  however,  the 
investigation  was  dropped  forthwith. 

Robert  Lansing  is  a  member  of  the  First 
I'r-esbyterian  Church  of  Watertown,  his 
grandfather  having  been  one  of  the  founders 
of  this  chur-ch  .society.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Black  River  Valley  Club,  the  Jeffer.son  County 
(Jolf  Club,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Jefferson  ('ounty  Historical  Society,  a  director- 
of  the  City  National  Bank  and  of  the  Eager- 
Electr  ic  ("ompany,  all  of  Watertown.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Holland  Club  of  Albany  and 
eastern  New  York,  this  society  being  made 
up  of  direct  descendants  of  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  of  the  State.  Further,  he  holds  mem- 
ber-ship in  the  Metropolitan  and  Chevy  Chase 
CUubs  of  Washington,  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law,  th^  New  York  Bar 
.Association,  and  the  National  Geographic 
Society. 

But  the  club  that  Robert  Lansing  loves 
more  than  and  above  all  of  the  rest  is  the 
Fortnightly  Club  of  Watertown,  a  group  of 
a  few  business  and  professional  men  whom  he 
has  known  from  his  boyhood  days  and  who 
have  been  his  chums.  The  Fortnightly  Club 
was  organized  for  literary  purposes,  but  its 
aim  became  corrupted,  and,  instead  of  meet- 
ing every  two  weeks  that  its  members  may 
listen  to  a  program  of  scholarly  papers,  the 
important  meeting  occurs  every  midsummer,  when 
a  two  weeks'  outing  is  held  at  the  Galloo  Island 
group.  These  little  islands  are  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Ontario,  out  of  the  path  of  steamers,  and  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  civili-zation  except  by  the  small 
boats  which  take  people  back  and  forth  and  car-ry 
over  their  provisions.  Even  then,  when  there  are 
severe  storms,  which  occur  frequently,  the  small 
boats  cannot  venture  out. 

Until  this  year  Robert  Lansing  has  been  on  the 
outing  of  the  Fortnightly  Club  every  year,  for  in  it 
he  is  one  of  the  leading  spir-its.  The  Fortnightly 
Club  is  divided  into  two  factions,  the  Dutch  and  the 
Indians,  and  our  Secr-etary  of  State  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Dutch  faction  with  the  title  of  the  Duke  of 
Orange.  Robert  J.  Buck,  a  Watertown  banker,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Indians,  with  the  title  of  Big  Ching. 
From  the  peak  of  the  club  flagstaff  flies  the  pennant 
of  the  club,  below  which  are  the  pennants  of  the 
two  factions,  the  relative  position  of  which  is  de- 
termined each  day  by  a  game  of  quoits,  "and  if  the 
Dutch  win,"  says  Gary  M.  Jones,  "the  Duke  de- 
clares it  an  official  match.  The  Duke  pitches  a  good 
game,  a  mighty  good  game." 

The  Galloo  islands  are  in  the  midst  of  the  best 
black-bass  fishing  grounds  in  Lake  Ontario,  and 
Rober  t  Lansing  is  a  most  ardent  fisherman.  He  is 
one  of  those  fellows  who  fish  mornings,  afternoons, 
and  evenings,  and  when  the  Fortnightly  Club  was 
first  foimed  he  was  one  of  the  original  two  of  the 
Shor  e  Gang,  which  now  has  a  large  following.  After 
the  evening  meal  it  is  customary  for-  the  members  of 
the  For  tnightly  Club  to  gather  around  the  fir-e  if  the 
night  is  cool,  and  talk,  read,  or  tell  stories  or  throw 
the  knife.  Mr.  Lansing  is  a  prodigious  reader,  and 
his  story-telling  is  as  fascinating  and  artistic  as  are 
the  little  sketches  and  water  colors  that  he  makes. 
They  are  as  polished  as  are  the  pi  oducts  of  his  pen. 

He  is  above  everything  else  a  sportsman,  but  par- 
ticipates only  in  those  games  which  require  not  a 
great  deal  of  physical  exertion,  although  in  his  col- 
lege days  he  played  upon  the  Amherst  baseball  team 
and  was  an  expert  tennis  player.  In  his  later 
years,  however,  he  has  indulged  in  neither  of  these, 


but  has  become  a  lover  of  golf  and  plays 
a  steady  if  not  a  brilliant  game.  For 
several  years  he  was  the  handicapper 
at  the  Jefferson  County  Golf  Club  in 
Watertown.  While  he  would  not  under- 
go the  exertion  of  wrestling,  he  would 
box,  and  was  quite  fond  of  throwing 
knives  at  a  mark. 

ff^hen  Lansing  Was  Put  Out 

DURING  his  law-student  days  and 
afterward  it  was  the  custom  of 
young  Lansing  and  five  or  six  others  in 
law  offices  on  the  same  floor  of  the  same 
building  to  gather  in  one  of  the  offices 
betw^een  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  don  the  gloves. 

After  months  of  this  sport  the  partici- 
pants became  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
they  were  extremely  clever  with  their 
''dukes"  and  challenged  another  group 
of  young  lawyers  in  a  building  across 
the  street. 

The  day  for  the  match  came,  and 
young  Lansing  went  down  to  defeat  be- 
fore a  burly  Irishman  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry 
and  his  rules.  Likewise  Gary  Jones 
went  down  before  the  man  against 
whom  he  was  pitted,  and  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Jones : 

"We  put  on  our  coats  and  hats  after 
the  office  had  cleared  out  and  started 
dowTi  the  stairs  toward  home.  We  were 
badly  banged  up  and  a  sorry-looking 
pair. 

"Now,  Bert  had  a  dog,  which  he  had 
named  Benny— Benny  Harrison — and 
when  we  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
way along  came  Benny  limping  across 
the  street.  Benny  had  been  in  a  dog 
fight  and  was  making  progress  on  three 
legs,  and  the  three  of  us  limped  home 
together." 

In  the  days  when  every  city  and  vil- 
lage had  its  football  team  and  Water- 
town  was  on  the  map  because  of  the 
long  list  of  big  victories,  Robert  Lan- 
sing was  the  referee;  but  the  sport 
which  he  liked  best  of  all  was  that  of 
whipping  some  good  trout  stream, 
creeping  stealthily  along  a  grassy 
bank,  lingering  about  a  shady  pool, 
dropping  a  short  line  in  among  the 
aiders,  or  wading  in  high  top-boots.  He 
had  no  aptitude  for  rough-and-tumble 
exercises  or  pranks  nor  any  jokes  of  the 
boisterous  kind.  He  was  never  asser- 
tive even  with  his  intimates,  but  he 
loved  to  start  an  argument  and  hear 
the  wrangle  that  followed,  although  he 
would  never  participate,  except  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  the  debate  alive.  His 
enjoyment  was  in  sitting  back  and  lis- 
tening to  the  others. 

Never  does  he  make  a  bald  assertion 
unless  armed  with  the  actual  facts,  for 
he  is  too  honest  to  "bluff"  and  has  been 
known  to  yield  a  case  in  court  rather 
than  assert  something  that  he  knew  was 
not  true.  Yet  he  was  fond  of  playing 
practical  jokes  of  a  harmless  nature,  a 
favorite  trick  being  to  cut  the  book  or 
match  coins  and  put  up  a  deal  on  the 
third  man  for  the  cigars  or  soda,  but 
always  did  he  accept  the  joke  in  good 
part  when  it  was  on  him.  Many  werej^ 
the  scores  paid  in  the  drug  store  below" 
his  office  on  account  of  these  little 
affairs. 

With  any  kind  of  a  puzzle  he  was  al- 
ways at  home  and  would  spend  hours 
working  one  out,  whether  it  happened 
to  be  mathematical  or  otherwise.  His 
reputation  in  this  direction  grew  until 
other  people  brought  to  him  puzzles 
that  they  could  not  solve. 

A  Cleveland  Democrat 

I.N'  town  he  is  a  whist  player  of  no 
ordinary  abilitv — in  fact,  he  is  a  man 
who  enjoys  all  of  the  simple,  wholesome 
games  and  sports.  He  is  most  simple 
in  his  habits,  as  illustrated  by  an  in- 
cident wh'ch  occurred  several  years  ago 
in  his  father's  law  office.  There  came 
a  necessity  for  heavy  envelopes  for  fil- 
ing papers,  so,  having  plenty  of  time, 
he  went  to  a  printing  house  and  pur- 
chaspd  the  heavy  paper  from  which  he 
and  Mr.  Jones  fashioned  the  envelopes, 
taking  several  days  to  complete  what 
couM  have  been  purchased  for  a  few 
cents. 

When  Mr.  Jones  entered  the  Water- 
town  High  School  in  1898  as  a  teacher 
he  discovered  that  there  was  not  a 
satisfactory  textbook  on  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Soon  afterward  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Lansing,  whose  father  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Seeing  an  opportunity  to  do  a  little 
pleasant  work  during  the  winter 
months,  the  two  young  men  wrote  a 
book  on  civil  government  which  is  now 
iwed  in  many  of  the  .schools  of  the 
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country.  Mr.  Lansing  after  that  had  a 
desire  to  write  a  similar  work  for  use 
in  the  colleges.  Accordingly  he  got  his 
material  together,  and  in  the  course  of 
this  work  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  history  of  the  political  parties  of 
the  United  States,  which  he  discovered 
were  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the 
conservative  and  liberal.  All  of  the 
others  were  offshoots  or  temporary 
things.  He  read  extensively  for  two  or 
three  years  and  did  stai't  his  book  be- 
ginning with  the  history  of  political 
parties  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  bringing  it  down  to  the  Civil 
War.  His  work  then  embraced  enough 
material  for  three  volumes,  and  he 
never  got  farther.  Consequently  it  was 
never  published. 

Owing  to  this  study  Robert  Lansing 
ceased  to  be  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat. 
When  he  came  to  study  the  administra- 
tion of  Andrew  Jackson  he  discovered 
that  Jackson  had  found  it  expedient 
to  discard  certain  principles  which 
he  had  advocated  as  a  member  of 
Congress. 

The  wobbling  of  Jackson  disgusted 
Mr.  Lansing  and  led  him  into  a  line  of 
thought  which  changed  his  views.  He 
was  never  in  sympathy  with  Bryan's 
16  to  1  plank  and  bolted  his  party 
ticket  at  that  time.  He  was,  however,  a 
Cleveland  Democrat,  and  was  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  convention  at  the  time 
that  David  B.  Hill  was  a  candidate  for 
the  nomination  against  Cleveland.  Hill 
secured  control  of  the  State,  but  rump 
caucuses  were  held  by  the  Cleveland 
faction,  and  Lansing  was  one  of  the 
delegates  chosen. 
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He  Wasn't  Elected  Mayor 

FOR  many  years  Mr.  Lansing  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  Democratic  politics 
in  Jefferson  County,  and,  although  he 
was  never  active  at  the  polls,  he  was  al- 
ways connected  with  the  campaigns.  In 
1902  he  was  made  his  party  candidate 
for  mayor  of  Watertown  against  James 
F.  Pappa,  a  collector  for  a  newspaper, 
and  was  defeated  by  the  latter  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  known  by 
the  people. 

His  diffidence  had  thrown  him  into 
oblivion.  The  cry  was  raised  by  his 
opponents  that  he  belonged  to  the  "Fin- 
ger-Bowl Set."  He  was  never  an  orator 
and  refused  to  get  out  and  make  cam- 
paign speeches  and  meet  the  people.  He 
never  became  a  candidate  for  an  elective 
office  after  that. 

Watertown  was  given  a  new  city 
charter  in  1898,  and  Mr.  Lansing,  who 
was  engrossed  in  his  book  on  civil  gov- 
ernment, took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
perfection  of  a  good  police  and  fire  de- 
partment for  Watertown.  He  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Safety 
and  drafted  the  regulations  for  both  of 
these  departments.  A  paid  fire  depart- 
ment second  to  none  of  any  city  of  its 
size  in  the  country  developed  through 
his  interest  and  he  served  on  the  board 
until  a  few  years  ago. 

Charitable  and  generous  in  the  ex- 
treme, he  early  became  interested  in 
church  work,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
taught  a  class  in  Sunday  school  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Later  he 
taught  several  hundred  men  in  the 
church  and  became  interested  in  the' 
organization  and  work  of  a  chapel  in 
a  poor  section  of  the  city.  Several 
young  men  have  been  helped  through  ■ 
college  by  him,  but  of  these  things  the 
public  has  never  known,  his  charity  be- 
ing done  quietly.  . 

His  Sunday-.school  activities  caused 
him  to  take  up  the  study  of  the»Bible 
which  he  did  with  the  thoroughness  that 
has  characterized  all  of  his  other  en- 
deavor.s.  To  facilitate  this  study  he  had» 
a  special  Bible  bound  with  sheets  of 
India  paper  in  blank  between  each 
page  of  the  Bible,  and  to-day  these 
sheets  are  filled  with  annotations  in  his 
very  fine  handwriting.  In  his  library 
are  large  quantities  of  modern  books  on 
the  Bible,  different  versions  of  the 
Bible  and  hi.stories  of  it.  Mr.  Lansing 
became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Great  Book.  Frequently  he  would  startle 
the  elders  with  his  doctrinal  views, 
which  he  was  always  able  to  argue  with 
weight. 

At  the  Old  Home 

THERE  is  one  thing  of  which  the  Lan- 
sing family  is  very  proud,  and  that 
is  the  library  in  the  old  home'-tead  in 
Clinton  Street,  Watertown.  The  room 
is  a  pleasant,  spacious  one  facing  the 
west  and  overlooking  a  most  beautiful 
garden. 

John  Lansing,  the  father  of  Robert 
Lansing,  was  a  learned  and  scholarly 


Rust  Points 
the  Way  to  the 
Junk  Heap 

The  great  destroyer  of  sheet 
metal  is  rust.  The  most  prac- 
tical rust-resisting  iron  made  is 
Armco  (American  Ingot)  Iron. 

Armco's  rust-resistance  is  due 
to  its  great  purity,  and  to  the 
scientific  care  taken  in  its  man- 
ufacture.   Armco  Iron  is  the 
most  nearly  perfect  in  respect 
toevenness,freedom  from 
gases  and  all  other  fea- 
tures that  form  the  basis 
of  rust-resistance. 

I'he  result  is  that  Armco 
Iron  has  unusual  work- 
ability, superior  enameling  qualities,  and  per- 
fect welding  properties. 


Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  products  that  are  better  for 
being  made  of  Arpico  Iron.  Whether  you  use,  sell  or 
make  sheet  metal  products  you  should  know  the 
whole  story  of  Armco  Iron.  Armco  Iron  reduces  labor 
expense  and  factory  losses.  It  helps  overcome  selling 
resistance. 


cV/At/. 


ThiB  continuous  Corner  Ice 
Can  made  bv  the  P.  Wall 
MfK.  Supplji  Co  ,  Pltti- 
burRh,  ij  of  easy- 

worklnfi,  mat  -  reaUtlns 
Armco  Iron. 


Send  the  coupon  for  information  on  1 

the  product  or  use  that  interests  1 

you.  1 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY  \ 

lAievyvd  M>i niifnctniefs  iiwh-r  rutmts  gmut'ij  to  = 

Box  706,  Middletown,  Ohio  p 

Branch  Offices  :  Chicago,  Pittsburgh.  Detroit.  New  York.  M 

St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  San  Francisco  = 


Co.,   Fittabttrih,  finds 
that  Anaeo  Irdn  Boiler 
TubftB  mea-D  lonifCfr  life  for 
a  lK>iler. 


Tlie  iraHe  mark  ARM<.0  carries  the  as 
surance  that  iron  hearing-  tliat  mark  is 
iiiannf  ictured  by  The  American  Rolhug 
Mill  Coinpaiiy,  with  the  skill,  inielli 
Heiice  an<l  fidelity  associated  illi  its 
products,  anH  hence  can  be  depended 
upon  to  possess  in  the  hig-hest  degree 
the  merit  claimed  lor  it 


Armco  Iron'B  rtiBt-r«(tlBt- 
ice  and  paint-preverviue; 
qanlitjeK  havo  If-rt  to  lt« 
adoptlor  hv  tti«  Amorlcan 
Art  Wort».  Coeliocton,  0.. 
for  its  dQub1«-T«.c&d.  flan*:f« 


The  Indestructible  Sigrn 
Co.,  Columbas.  0  .  ases 
Armco  Iron  because  of 
Its  durability  and  be- 
cauBe  its  evenness  and 
freedom  from  hard  spots 
ake  perfect  drill- 
ing easy 


This  shows  threading  on  Armco  Iron  Tubes  and 
results  of  a  crushing  test  of  tbe  strens:th  of  a 
lap  weld   Armco  Iron  ^ives  100  per  cent,  wetde. 


[  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company 
I  Box  706,  Middletown,  Ohio 


The  outflr  oyltndei  of  thlb 
wanhor  U  of  Armco  Iron  bd- 
Cd-aue  of  its  reBi9ts.ttflo  to  the  eriertu  ot  WHih- 
watflr.  Mftde  by  Th«  American  LAtindry  Mn- 
ohlnery  Cn  .  Clnctitnati.  CMoakO.  Haw  Tork. 


Please  send  me  data  and  information  on 
Armco  Iron  for 


Name. 


Street. 


City. 
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"Tailored  to  Fit  the  Man" 

The  w  hole  underwear  trade  knows  that  the 
Cooper  Spring  Needle  machines  on  which 
is  knit  all  Chalmers  Underwear,  turn  out 
the  best  underwear  in  the  world. 

These  machines  cost  more  to  buy  than  the 
ordinary  machines — cost  more  to  operate — 
require  more  operators,  of  higher  skill.  For 
this  added  cost  they  make  much  better  un- 
derwear. Better  in  looks,  in  quahty,  dura- 
bility— in  the  way  it  feels  to  the  wearer. 


Knit  on  the  famous  Cooper  Spring  Needle  Machines,  but 
selling  for  only  $1  and  up  for  Closed  Crotch  Union  Suits. 
Shirts  &  Drawers,  50c.     Fall  &  Winter. 

Our  Cooper  Spring  Needle  machines  knit 
a  firmer  fabric  than  any  ordinary  machine 
can  produce.  It  is  also  more  elastic.  It 
stretches  easily  with  every  movement,  then 
springs  back  into  shape.  Hence  Chalmers 
Underwear  keeps  its  shape  and  gives  ut- 
most comfort. 

The  crotch  of  the  Union  Suits  stays  closed.  Your  comfort 
is  increased  by  the  triansr'ilar  piece  in  the  back,  by  which 
the  elasticity  of  the  fabric  is  made  to  run  up  and  down  as 
well  as  across.      This  prevents  '  cutting  in  the  crotch." 


=  Ask  Your  Dealer 

I  CHALMERS 

I  KNITTING 

I  COMPANY 

s  Amsterdam,  N,  Y. 


man,  and  a  large  number  of  the  books; 
were  collected  by  him,  although  the 
library  has  been  added  to  by  his  son 
and  hi.s  two  daughters,  the  Misses  Cath- 
erine and  Emma  Lansing.  In  this  room, 
among  all  of  the  books,  Robert  Lansing 
has  spent  many  hours  in  reading  and 
studying. 

I  was  told  by  his  intimates  that  he 
was  a  man  of  no  hobbies,  but  that  he 
possessed  one  excessively  bad  habit  that 
had  become  almost  a  vice — coffee  drink- 
ing! 

"He  would  fool  around  all  day  at 
the  office,  reading,  drawing  pictures, 
and  cracking  jokes  (although  I  do  not 
mean  to  infer  even  to  the  least  extent 
that  he  was  living  off  the  old  man), 
and  then  probably  spend  his  entire 
evening  at  home,"  said  one  of  his 
friends. 

"Bert  and  Mrs.  Lansing  were  always 
very  congenial  and  enjoyed  each  other's 
companionship  immensely.  Bert  was  not 
stiong  for  society,  and  they  never  gave 
many  big  dinners.  A  few  times  each 
year  they  would  have  a  few  friends  in, 
and  that  is  about  all  they  did  in  the  way 
of  entertaining. 

"The  evenings  were  the  time  when 
our  present  Secretary  of  State  did  his 
reading,  and  he  would  read  far  into  the 
night.  Always  there  was  a  small  tab- 
ai'et  by  the  l)edside  and  upon  the  tabaret 
was  a  pot  of  cold  coffee,  his  tobacco, 
pipe,  and  cigarettes.  He  would  go  to 
bed  and  smoke  and  read  and  drink 
cold  coffee.  He  never  drank  whisky. 
Once  in  a  while  he  would  drink  a 
bottle  of  beer,  but  he  was  a  coffee 
drunkard. 

"Three  times  a  day  he  had  his  coffee 
besides,  and  he  always  drank  it  clear 
and  strong  with  nothing  in  it,  and  he 
usually  di'ank  two  or  three  cupfuls  of  it 
at  each  meal.  When  he  went  to  the 
(Jalloos  he  always  had  the  cook  save 
him  the  cold  coffee,  and  this  he  drank 
while  the  othei'S  were  drinking  beer. 
He  drank  so  much  coffee  that  he  im- 
paired his  health  at  one  time  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  was  compelled  to  go  on 
a  diet  for  a  long  time." 

Some  Sketcher  Is  Mr.  Lansing 

THE  subject  of  this  sketch  had  more 
than  an  ordinary  gift  with  the 
sketching  pencil  and  the  brush,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  never 
took  a  lesson  in  art,  he  has  produced 
many  little  bits  in  the  way  of  water 
colors  and  sketches  that  are  delightful 
and  woi-thy  of  the  consideration  of  any 
art  lover.  Several  of  the  water  colors 
hang  in  his  own  home  and  the  homes  of 
his  friends,  it  being  his  custom  to  have 
the  best  of  them  framed  and  sent 
around  to  his  various  intimates  at 
Christmas  time. 


A  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Lansing's  is  that 
while   he   is    interested    in   the  most 
ponderous  subject  at  some  great  tri- 
bunal, or  in  whatevei-  gathering  of  a 
business  nature  he  may  be,  he  is  in- 
cessantly sketching  while  thinking.  Ap- 
pai'cntly  he  does  this  art  work  absent- 
mindedly,  but  the  bits  that  come  from 
his  pencil  are  clever.  They  may  be  cari- 
catures  of  his  associates  or  they  may  be  { 
entirely  fanciful.     Many  little  water  \ 
colors  he  has  made  at  different  times,  ! 
when  in  Europe,  especially  during  his 
visits  to  Spain. 

Say!! 

DURING  all  of  the  time  that  I  was 
with  him  and  his  father  in  the 
law  office  of  Lansing  &  Lansing,  I 
never  heard  him  address  his  father  as 
'father,'  or  'dad,'  or  in  any  way  except 
'Say,'  said  Gary  M.  Jones. 

"He  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
sporting  news  and  knew  the  standing 
of  every  baseball  team  and  the  batting 
average  of  every  player.  He  knew  the 
standing  of  all  the  football  teams  and  ' 
he  kept  ti  ack  of  all  the  boxing  matches 
and  the  rowing  races.  Many  and  many 
a  time  have  I  seen  him  go  into  Captain 
Johnny's  office,  when  Captain  Johnny 
(his  father)  was  deeply  engrossed  in 
some  important  work,  and  invariably  he 
would  open  the  convei'sation  with:  'Say, 
have  you  heard  this?'  and  then  he  would 
proceed  to  read  some  article  on  a  baseball 
game  or  a  football  game  or  something 
of  the  sort  that  had  no  relation  to  what 
his  father  was  doing  or  thinking  at  all. 
Aod  he  would  always  conclude  the  con- 
versation by  telling  his  father  that  his 
account  at  the  bank  was  getting  low 
and  asking  him  for  a  check  for  $50  or 
.$100  or  perhaps  more. 

"When  not  busy.  Captain  Johnny 
would  talk  most  entertainingly  for 
two  or  three  hours  at  a  stretch  to  us 
in  the  office,  for  he  was  a  most  brilliant 
man. 

"Bert's  just  a  wholesome,  whole-souled, 
mighty  decent  human  fellow  who  likes 
fun,  a  ripping  good  gamester,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  games  he  plays,  who  likes 
a  joke  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  may 
be  on  him,"  said  Mr.  Jones.  "By  his 
relation  with  Mr.  Foster  he  was  thrown 
into  international  woi'k  in  the  first  fur- 
seal  tribunal,  then  he  helped  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, liked  the  work,  and  made  a  study 
of  it. 

"•And  he's  mighty  simple  in  his  tastes. 
I've  seen  him  go  out  into  the  woods  and 
gather  all  of  the  red  cedar  he  could 
carry  in  his  arms,  take  it  home,  and 
with  his  knife  work  out  clever  little 
carvings.  He  was  ambidextrous,  and 
when  one  hand  became  tired  he  would 
use  the  other  with  equal  facility  in 
carving,  drawing,  or  writing." 


A  New  Day  in  the  Calendar 


BY  LEIGH  MITCHELL  HODGES 


Clialme  r»s 

U  nd  e  i:""we  a  r 

MADE   ON  COOPER 

SPRING  NEEDLE  MACHINE 

L!  IJ  = 


Look  for  This  Label 


UNTIL  recently  we  thought  the  cal-^ 
endar  was  sufficiently  supplied  with" 
special  days.  Indeed,  within  the  past 
twelvemonth  we  have  discouraged  a 
score  of  enthusiasts  who  besought  us 
to  champion  such  possible  festivals  as 
"Mother-in-law's  Day,"  "Unpaid  Inter- 
est Day,"  and  the  like.  But  all  our 
lack  of  interest  gave  place  to  unbounded 
sympathy  when  over  the  wires  came 
news  of  the  first  successful  celebration 
of  "Fried  Chicken  Day!" 

No,  it  wasn't  in  Maryland,  though  it 
might  have  been — and  doubtless  shall 
be.  It  was  in  Missouri.  And,  without 
in  any  way  belittling  the  art  a  la  Mary- 
land, experience  leads  us  to  say  that 
the  Missouri  brand  is  on  a  par  with 
tliat  of  the  Eastern  Sho',  sah! 

There's  a  slight  difference — due  to  cli- 
matic influence,  perhaps.  In  Mizzourah 
they  use  less  batteiS  The  crummy  crust 
in  which  the  properly  cut-up  pullet  is 
enveloped  before  being  given  over  to 
the  tendering  mercies  of  the  sizzling  fat 
is  more  crummy  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
But  the  finished  product  is  much  the 
.same,  and  to  the  palate  of  the  gourmet 
it  matters  little  whether  the  M  stands 
for  Baltimo'  or  Saint  Looey. 

And  by  official  proclamation  of  the 
Missouri"  State  Poultry  Association 
"Fried  Chicken  Day"  has  been  duly 
celebrated  through  that  State. 

The  ob.servation  of  this  new  feast — 
how  appropriate  the  term! — reached 
high-water  mark  in  Kansas  City.  There, 
in  the  largest  park  available,  gathered 
hundreds  of  hungry  men  and  women  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  delecta- 
ble dish  invented  l)y  .some  negro  mammy 


whose  name,  though  to  fortune  and  tr 
fame  unknown,  deserves  a  niche  in  m 
hall  of  cooks. 

While  dozens  of  expert  fryers  were 
cutting  up  the  plucked  and  singed 
material,  an  orchestra  discoursed  such 
fit  tunes  as  the  "Friars'  March"  and 
"On  the  Wing,"  not  to  mention  "Barn- 
yard Melodies."  Meantime  appetites 
quickened  as  the  magnolious  aroma  of 
browning  breasts,  second  joints,  and 
legs  spread  through  the  grove. 

The  county  prosecutor — lawyers,  like 
preachers,  are  partial  to  fried — talked 
about  "The  Unfried  Chicken,"  paying 
due  tribute  to  the  laying  hen.  And 
the  mayor  himself  had  something  to 
say  about  the  blessings  of  bipeds  that 
are  equally  good  when  fried  before  or 
after  birth. 

Then,  when  the  odoriferous  clouds 
had  properly  tuned  all  palates  for  the 
grand  chorus  of  mastication,  the  cele- 
brants fell  to  and  made  the  day  a  mem- 
orable one  in  the  annals  of  gastronomy. 

THE  subject  of  cookery  is  too  large 
and  vital  a  one  to  be  dismis.sed  with 
a  few  lines.  Justly  to  praise  its  many 
pha.ses  would  require  many  columns  of 
space.  But,  in  view  of  this  official  recog- 
nition of  one  of  the  most  delight.some 
of  dishes,  we  pause  in  the  whirlpool  of 
world  changes  to  do  honor  to  a  di.sh 
that  has  caused  countless  sermons  to  be 
better,  countless  courtships  to  move 
smoother  and  more  swiftly,  and  un- 
numbered halos  to  be  affixed  to  the 
heads  of  housewives  who  know  exactly 
when  to  rwcnove  the  luscious  lumps  froir 
the  sputtering  .sea  of  fat. 


I 
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Aphorisms  of  Sport 

BV  VVAI.TKR  CAMP 

FOOTBALL  TERMS 

Qintrtfi-  Bitch- — The  man  who.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  coaches,  loses  all  the 
games. 

Quitter — The  man  whose  feet  get 
cold  hecause  his  heart  won't  pump. 

Center — The  player  who  stands  on 
his  head  and  throws  the  ball  at  the  feet 
of  the  man  he  guesses  the  quarter  has 
designated. 

■RideA  Committee — The  men  who  in- 
ject vulgar  realism  into  what  might  be 
football  literature. 

First  Doirn — The  thing  you  are  al- 
ways trying  to  make  against  the  efforts 
of  four  officials  and  your  opponents. 

An  injury  to  the  quarter  back  in 
mid  season  is  a  canker  in  the  bud  of  the 
coach's  hopes. 

The  best  interference  in  football  is  a 
disguise  that  cloaks  the  runner  until  he 
emerges  unexpected. 

The  hardest  job  of  the  college  football 
coach  is  to  kill  off  the  knockers. 

He  Serves  Who  Saves 

Continued  from  p^ge  10 

"2.  By  only  using  bread  which  is  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  old. 

"Fresh  bread  is  not  so  easily  di- 
gested as  bread  which  is  a  day  old. 
The  latter  is  more  satisfying  and  less 
of  it  needs  to  be  eaten." 

.\  tribute  to  the  complete  revolution 
in  the  mode  of  life  that  this  national 
footl  campaign  is  bringing  about  is  one 
significant  "Don't":  "Do  not  drink  tea 
four  or  five  times  a  day :  once  or  twice 
is  as  much  as  is  good  for  your  health." 

And  I  might  add  that  the  gi-eatest 
tea-drinking  nation  in  the  world  is  be- 
ginning to  heed  this  admonition.  If 
the  country  reverted  to  the  standard 
of  ten  years  ago,  it  would  mean  a  re- 
duction in  consumption  of  28,000,000 
pounds  a  year. 

No  phase  of  this  campaign  of  con- 
servation is  of  greater  interest  than 
that  which  relates  to  buying  food.  In 
England  as  in  America  one  of  the  great 
evils  of  housekeeping  has  been  the  pur- 
chase of  food  over  the  telephone.  The 
tradesman  sent  what  he  liked,  often  in- 
ferior goods.  The  same  thing  happened 
when  mistresses  permitted  their  serv- 
ants to  buy.  These  servants,  in  England 
as  in  America,  were  part  of  an  endless 
chain  of  graft. 

"Do  your  marketing  yourself"  is  the 
great  cry  that  has  gone  out  from  the 
forces  of  thrift  to  the  English  house- 
holdei'.  Hundreds  of  rich  women  are 
furnishing  the  example,  with  the  net 
result  that  they  ai-e  saving  both  in 
money  and  in  quality  and  quantity  of 
food.  One  woman  in  England  so  reduced 
her  hou.sehold  expenditures  by  personal 
marketing  that  she  was  able  to  give 
each  of  her  servants  a  present  of  some 
war-loan  stock. 

Little  Journeys  to  the  Kitchen 

BUT  all  this  education  in  food  saving 
would  fail  of  its  final  purpose  with- 
out practical  demonstration.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  directors  of  the  National 
Food  Fund  have  followed  up  the  leaflet, 
poster,  and  book  sermons  with  a  per- 
.sonal  and  practical  woman-to-woman 
demonstration,  in  which  the  English- 
woman, from  titled  mistress  down  to 
humblest  housewife,  is  taught,  face  to 
face,  the  lesson  of  kitchen  economy. 

This  is  being  done  by  a  host  of  vol- 
unteers, most  of  them  graduates  fiom 
schools  of  domestic  science,  who  flocked 
to  the  colors  of  conservation  with  the 
same  patriotic  zeal  that  their  husbands 
and  brothers  and  fathers  rallied  around 
the  Union  Jack  in  reply  to  the  call  for 
men.  It  was  one  way  for  them  to  "do 
their  bit." 

There  are  two  methods  of  practical 
demonstration.  One  is  in  the  .so-called 
village  "center,"  which  may  be  a  town 
hall,  or  school;  the  other  is  in  some 
woman's  kitchen  or  coach  house,  or 
bam,  that  is  fitted  up  as  a  kitchen.  In 
the  case  of  the  humbler  women  the 
iemonstrations  are  held  at  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  clubs,  invalid  kitchens  and  set- 
-lement  houses.  Whatever  the  place,  the 
method  is  the  same,  for  the  food  demon- 
stratfjr  gives  practical  lessons  in  pre- 
paring, cooking,  and  even  serving  food. 
I  The  folly  of  frying  meat  is  one  of  the 
Tiany  practical  lessons  that  are  being 
'.aught.  By  boiling  meat  the  hou.sewives 
'.are  shown  that  they  can  get  more 
Jiatrition,  more  substance,  and  there  is 
'io  waste. 


TURNING  LIABILITIES 
INTO  ASSETS 

* 'Making  money"  is  a  bank's  business,  but  they 
take  no  chances  on  unsafe  investments,  howev^er 
large  the  returns.  Here's  how  The  American 
Security  and  Trust  Company  of  Washington,  com- 
bined safely  with  an  investment  that  netted  them 
over  100%  in  annual  saving! 

In  the  Multigraph  they  discovered  an  economical  way  to 
produce  letterheads,  reports,  checks,  deposit  slips,  and  many 
other  forms,  as  well  as  circular  letters.  The  high  quality  of 
this  printing  surprised  them  as  much  as  its  very  low  cost. 
Month  after  month  developed  new  uses,  and  each  use 
brought  additional  .saving. 

Every  Size  and  Kind  of  Business 
Can  Use  the  Multigraph  Profitably 

It  is  adapted  to  the  printing  needs  of  every  business.  Com- 
pact and  complete,  easily  operated  by  the  average  employee, 
'the  Multigraph  produces  high  quality  form  typewriting 
and  printing  quickly  and  at  minimum  cost.  Its  use  means 
more  business,  better  service,  and  helps  to  ^vork  out  office 
systems  more  effectively. 

You  take  no  risk — 20%  down  and  easy  monthly  payments 
will  buy  any  Multigraph  equipment.  Ask  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative call  upon  you  with  proof  of  the  saving  to  you. 
He  can  show  }'ou  what  others  have  done.  You  incur  no 
obligation.    Mail  the  coupon  now. 


"  I     i   MtsmttnwD.C  2  m  — 

A«Eiac*iiSECiiiaiYtTiiusiCOM«.<nf— 
iil-"— —  =  


The  American  Security  and  Trust 
Company  printed  all  these  forms  and 
many  others  on  the  Senior  Multigraph 
equipment, shown, with  operator, above. 
Only  the  forms  themselves  can  give  an 
idea  of  the  high  quality  of  the  work. 


The  Multigraph  Junior 

Thi.^  wuiid'-rful  litllc  addition  to 
the  MuUiKraph  line  ia  especially  adapt- 
ed to  conc(  rns  who  have  only  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  form  typcwritinK 
and  printing.  It  is  Jiand  operated, 
but  turns  out  the  name  hiRh  (juality 
of  work  ii3  the  Senior. 


The  Flexo-Typesetter 

Typt'scttinfi  is  made  easy  and  rapid 
by  the  handy  Kh'xo-1"yi»esett('r  shown 
at  tlif  riKht  of  the  Junior. 


The  Table  that  Tells  the  Tale 

A  saving  of  over  S91,S  in  10  montlis 
is  shown  by  the  company's  monthly' 
record  of  Multigraph  performance. 


THE  WAY  TO  OPPORTUNITY 


MULTIGRAPH.  1827  E.  40th  Street.  Cleveland 

I  shall  hi-  Kliui  to  see  onf  of  your  representatives 
and  Ki't  full  information  regarding  the  Multigraph  and 
its  possible  application  lo  ni>'  business. 

\';uiie  


<  )fticial  i>usition . 

I'irni  


.Sircut  .\ddreti 
1  own  


ATTACH  THIS  TO  YOUR  LETTEHHEAD  AND  MAIl 
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^/iQ  Grand  Prize  £/iQ 
SattImrierscoIhuama-Pize/j&Bcposi£on 
has  ioen  awarc/ocTfo 

TKis  is  tKe  KigKest  possible  award  and  tKe  only  one  of  tKe  class. 
In  addition  we  received  jive  gold  rr\edals  and  one  silver  medal. 

At  tKe  great  world  expositions,  wherever  exKibited,  WaltKam 
WatcKes  Kave  received  Highest  awards. 

The  English  language  is  free  to  all,  and  the  words,  "precise" 
"best"  and  "reliable"  can  be  used  by  any  watch  manufacturer  with 
impunity.  Rather  than  indulge  in  a  battle  of  adjectives  we  prefer 
to  point  out  that  where  scientific  tests  are  made  and  where  the 
judgment  of  watch  experts  is  encountered,  Waltham  Watches  are 
invariably  chosen  as  being  the  most  accurate  and  dependable  of  all 
timepieces. 

Such  evidence  is  not  a  mere  claim— it  is  proof. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY 

WaltKam,  Mass. 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniM 


Your  32  Teeth 

Are  32  Reasons 
for  using 


I  The  OXYGEN  Tooth  Powder 


All  Druggists,  25c. 

Sample  and  Bnnklet 
Free  if  you  mention 
your  Druggist  and 
this  Journal. 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS 
91  Fulton  St.      New  York 


''Little  Guard*' 

the 
new 

gives  a  quick,  smooth,  clean  shave. 


Torrey 


razors,  this  new 
safety  has  the 
perfect  shaving 
edge.   Hold  like  any 
other    real    razor — it's 
two-thirds    size.  Has 
reversible     .safety  guard. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  Torrey 
razors,    write    us;    we'll  tell 
you  where  to  get  them.    Ask  for 
Free  Booklet,  "How  to  Shave." 
The  new  Torrey  Hon- 
ing Strop  has  no  equal. 
THE  J.  R.  TORREY  RAZOR  COMPANY 
Dept.  C,  Worcester,  Mass. 


"It's  m  the  Gum!  Itv  Sfetlmg  Gum! 
lu  Stetlvug  Gum !     What  ? 
PoiutT!  "  That's  vciy  College 

--Old  Sei^n,  the B^FRkr. 


Sterltns 

CINNAMON  CUM'^^ 


The  y''-  point  ^um 


PEPPERMINT  -  RED  WRAPPER  CINNAMON   -  BLUE  WRAPPER 


A  great  campaign  in  meat  substitu- 
tions has  been  started.  This  works  a 
twofold  benefit  because  meat  is  the 
dearest  food  product  in  England;  and, 
second,  the  nation  of  beef  eaters  is  being 
taught  that  vegetables  mixed  with 
cheese  not  only  make  a  palatable  meat 
substitute  but  are  equally  nutritive  and 
less  dangerous  to  the  health. 

A  notable  revolution  in  the  use  of 
vegetables  has  been  started.  "Let  every 
lawn  be  made  into  a  garden"  is  more 
than  a  phrase.  The  humble  potato  has 
suddenly  become  the  center  of  great 
public  interest.  "Boil  potatoes  in  their 
skins"  is  the  nation-wide  appeal.  The 
food  experts  show  that  by  boiling  them 
in  their  skins  they  not  only  retain  their 
food  value  but  there  is  a  tremendous 
saving  of  material.  It  is  estimated  that 
out  of  every  five  bushels  of  potatoes 
that  are  peeled  for  cooking  one  bushel 
of  substance  is  lost  through  the  peeling. 

Even  the  unromantic  cabbage  has  be- 
come an  object  of  wide  interest  because 
the  food  conservers  are  showing  the 
housewife  how  to  adapt  for  soup  the 
water  in  which  the  cabbage  is  boiled. 
Formerly  it  was  thrown  away.  And  so 
it  goes  all  up  and  down  the  food  line. 
Everywhere  people  are  being  taught  to 
buy  wisely,  to  cook  sanely,  and  eat  in- 
telligently. 

There  has  been  a  notable  saving  in 
tea.  The  old  theory  that  there  should  be 
three  spoonfuls  for  every  cup,  includ- 
ing one  for  the  pot,  is  a  myth.  "Let  the 
pot  do  without  its  spoonful"  is  the  ad- 
vice, and  the  net  re^lt  is  that  women  in 
England  are  pract^ing  great  economy 
on  their  tea.  It  mteJtns  a  saving  of  ten 
to  twelve  cents  on  every  pound  of  tea. 

This  campaign  is  not  without  its  ele- 
ment of  social  interest  because  the  kin- 
ship of  food  economy  is  creating  one 
section  of  that  new  and  bigger  democ- 
i-acy  that  is  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of 
war.  The  mistress  attends  the  food 
demonstration  in  her  own  kitchen  and 
sits  alongside  her  cook.  There  is  no 
caste  in  conservation. 

Nor  is  this  food  economy  confined  to 
the  home.  The  man  who  takes  his 
"stand-up"  lunch  is  cutting  down  on  his 
swift  feeding.  Restaurant  keepers  in 
London  told  me  that  the  check  for  the 
midday  meal  ranging  from  the  dairy 
lunch  up  to  the  repast  in  more  preten- 
tious establishments,  has  been  reduced 
from  fourpence  up  to  two  and  three 
shillings- — that  is,  from  8  cents  to  50 
cents  or  75  cents. 

Increasing  the  Home  Food  Supply 

PERHAPS  no  phase  of  England's  con- 
servation campaign  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  definite  and  organized 
movement  which  has  for  its  slogan 
"Home-Grown  Food  for  the  Nation." 
Here,  as  in  the  movement  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  food,  you  have  an  attempt 
to  get  at  the  very  base  of  supply.  Of 
course  England  has  become  accustomed 
to  import  the  greater  part  of  her  food. 
Her  own  people  have  regarded  the  lovely 
landscape  more  as  a  great  park  than  as 
an  area  of  practical  production.  Lloyd- 
George  helped  to  create  a  wdder  cul- 
tivated domain,  and  the  war  has  now 
come  to  his  aid  in  remarkable  fashion. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Earl  of 
Selborne,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  a  campaign  to  increase 
food  production  in  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  was  inaugurated 
last  spring.  The  big  object  of  the 
movement  is  to  restore  to  arable  culti- 
vation some  of  the  poorer  grass  land 
that  has  been  neglected  since  the  seven- 
ties. As  a  guarantee  to  the  farmer  for 
his  added  overhead  expenditure  and  the 
risk  of  a  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  after 
the  war,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
minimum  price. 

This  new  agricultural  crusade  is  full 
of  significance  to  the  farmers  of  Eng- 
land generally,  because  it  will  carry 
with  it  an  educational  campaign  in 
scientific  tilling  of  the  soil,  such  as  ro- 
tation of  crops,  soil  culture,  and  many 
of  those  other  intelligent  aids  that  the 
American  farmer  long  ago  brought  to 
his  assistance.  The  English  farmer  is 
a  very  stodgy  individual,  rooted,  like  his 
product,  in  very  ancient  ground.  For 
years  he  has  resisted  the  inroads  of 
what  he  contemptuously  calls  "book 
farming."  Now,  under  the  tremendous 
stimulus  of  war,  and  the  need  that  war 
has  created,  he  is  much  more  likely  to 
adapt  himself  to  new  and  more  scien- 
tific ways. 

One  net  result  of  this  movement  al- 
ready is  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in 
home-grown  wheat.  It  shows  an  in- 
crease of  363,000  acres,  the  2,170,000 
acres  under  this  cereal  being  the  largest 
recorded  since  1891.  Oats,  I  might  add, 
have  increased  by  150,000  acres.  All 


this,  too,  remember,  in  the  face  of  an 
almost  acute  shortage  of  labor  due  to 
war  enlistment. 

The  increase  in  food  supply  is  not 
confined  to  the  farm.  Early  this  year 
when  it  was  realized  that  the  war  would 
be  a  long,  grinding  mill,  the  cry  "Make 
every  lawn  a  potato  patch!"  sprang  up. 
More  than  one  country  resident  in  Eng- 
land has  sacrificed  his  beautiful  green- 
sward, heritage  of  centuries,  to  the  po- 
tato and  the  bean.  But  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  cutting  down  expen.ses  and  giv- 
ing him  intelligent  physical  exercise 
that  has  kept  him  fit. 

More  than  this,  the  English  boy  or  girl 
who  lives  in  the  congested  city  is  being 
taught  the  virtue  of  soil  cultivation, 
even  if  it  is  but  a  square  yard  of  grimy 
metropolitan  soil.  Under  the  inspiring 
leadership  of  Lady  Henry  this  move- 
ment has  achieved  some  extraordinary 
results  in  the  East  End  of  London.  The 
street  gamins,  encouraged  by  the  offer 
of  financial  reward  in  the  shape  of 
prizes,  have  shown  how  cabbages  and 
beans  can  be  grown  amid  all  the  reek 
and  crime  of  one  of  the  world's  sore 
spots.  This  movement  and  various 
others  that  I  could  cite  are  all  along 
the  line  of  more  intensive  cultivation 
and  of  literally  planting  the  seed  of 
home  consumption  of  home  food. 

The  Crusade  Against  Luxuries 

WE  now  come  to  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  phase  of  the 
whole  economic  situation  in  England 
to-day,  and  that  is  the  saving  among  the 
rich.  To  the  many  ironies  that  this 
war  presents  in  England  must  be 
added  this:  The  people  who  can  most 
afford  to  be  extravagant  were  the  first 
to  become  frugal,  and  by  these  I  mean 
the  upper  and  wealthier  classes.  This 
frugality  among  the  wealthy  is  one  of 
the  first  and  most  striking  impressions 
of  war-time  England. 

You  go  to  a  dinner  and  you  find  the 
men  wearing  black  waistcoats.  I  spoke 
to  an  Englishman  about  this  and  he 
said : 

"I  have  not  worn  a  white  evening 
waistcoat  since  the  war  began.  Besides, 
disregarding  all  matter  of  economy,  the 
black  waistcoat  reflects  the  mood  of 
the  times."  He  merely  reflects  the  sen- 
timent of  his  friends. 

"What  can  we  do  without?"  is  the 
supreme  question  that  the  Englishman 
is  asjting  himself  these  troublous  days. 
And  he  is  doing  without  many  things 
that  he  heretofore  thought  were  in- 
dispensable. 

Elaborate  entertaining  is  frowned  on. 
Even  in  the  big  houses  you  are  invited 
to  "the  evening  meal,"  and  you  can 
dress  or  not  dress,  as  you  like. 

Go  to  the  country  for  a  week-end,  and 
instead  of  the  old-time  large  and  merry 
parties  you  find  a  small  group  of  people 
who  are  obsessed  by  the  tragedy  of 
war.  Instead  of  the  champagne  that 
used  to  flow  freely  you  get  whisky  and 
soda  and  sherry.  Simple  meals  are  the 
order.  Your  host  tells  you  that  it  is 
"War  Fare,"  and  you  applaud  his  good 
sense.  The  long-course  dinner  in  Eng- 
land has  passed  away  for  the  moment, 
and  with  it  many  of  the  digestive  ills 
of  the  country.  Here  is  one  case  where 
war  is  kind. 

One  of  the  greatest  bankers  in  Eng- 
land told  me  this: 

"I  used  to  keep  four  motor  cars  in 
service.  Now  one  is  doing  army  work 
in  France.  The  other  three  are  in  the 
garage.  I  walk  to  the  station.  This  in- 
volves a  twofold  saving.  First,  in 
petrol,  oil  and  rubber;  second,  in  hu- 
man wear  because  my  chauffeur  is  driv- 
ing an  army  transport  in  France. 

"I  have  cut  out  wine  and  cordials  at 
my  dinner,  and  I  have  reduced  my  daily 
consumption  of  cigars  by  half.  My 
wife  has  retrenched  on  her  household 
expenses  nearly  five  pounds  a  week." 
The  case  is  typical. 

This  saving  among  the  rich  is  having 
an  enormously  constructive  effect  upon 
English  servants.  No  power  is  greater 
than  the  power  of  example.  The  serv- 
ant sees  the  mistress  economizing  in 
clothing;  it  has  the  natural  effect  in 
food  supplies  in  the  kitchen. 

Here  are  some  of  the  "Don'ts"  that 
the  well  to  do  of  England  have  set  up 
for  themselves: 

No  person  should  build  a  house  to 
reside  in  himself. 

Any  presents  given  should  be  in  the 
form  of  War-Loan  bonds  or  vouchers. 

No  motor  cars  should  be  used  except 
for  official  or  charitable  purposes. 

Entertaining  at  restaUrants  should 
be  entirely  abandoned. 

Changes  of  fashion  in  clothes  must 
be  ignored  or  suppressed. 

Nothing  but  the  most  sparse  experidi' 
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tuie  on  mourning  and  funerals  should 
be  incurred. 

Every  servant  should  be  dispensed 
with  except  those  necessai'y  for  the 
simplest  requirements. 

Perhaps  no  economy  of  the  war  is 
destined  to  have  a  wider  influence  on 
the  English  race  at  home  than  the  one 
which  prohibits  "treating:."  Here  is  a 
universal  Anglo-Saxon  evil  which  has 
sapped  vitality  and  pocketbook.  So  in- 
tense is  the  feeling  against  the  indis- 
criminate buying  of  drinks  in  England 
that  the  King  has  issued  an  order  on 
the  Control  of  Liquor  which  officially 
prohibits  further  extravagance  of  this 
kind  in  the  London  hotels,  clubs,  and 
public  houses.  "No  drinks  till  we've 
won,"  is  the  new  motto  in  the  convivial 
class. 

Indeed,  a  rigid  censorship  on  liquor 
consumption  has  begun  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  especially  strin- 
gent in  the  munitions-producing  areas. 
As  a  result,  in  some  districts  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  drunkenness  dealt  with 
by  the  police  has  been  decreased  by  40 
per  cent. 

Along  with  liquor  the  motor  has 
come  in  for  a  rigid  censorship.  The 
automobile  not  only  "looks  rich"  but  re- 
quires a  constant  supply  of  material 
that  could  be  used  for  war  purposes. 
Hence — to  a  much  lesser  degree  than 
obtains  in  Paris,  where  you  never  see 
a  limousine  used  for  pleasure — the  edict 
has  gone  forth  that  the  frivolous  use 
of  the  motor  is  unpatriotic  and  imprac- 
tical. The  ban  is  on  the  "joy  ride." 

The  Women's  War  Economy  League 

REFLECTING  the  thrift  feeling 
among  the  rich  is  the  organization 
of  the  Women's  War  Economy  League, 
founded,  organized  and  developed  by  a 
group  of  titled  women  headed  by  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland.  The  appeal 
that  this  league  has  made  to  the  women 
of  England  is  so  eloquent  that  at  least 
part  of  it  is  worth  reproducing.  Here 
it  is: 

"We  are  induced  to  this  course  be- 
cause we  firmly  believe  that  the  issues 
of  this  war  are  such  that  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  both  our  own  and 
future  generations  are  at  stake.  A 
failure  to  win  a  complete  victory  would 
mean  a  defeat  of  civilization  and  even 
of  Christianity  itself,  and  we  know  that 
victory  can  only  be  achieved  if  the 
spirit  of  the  country  is  aroused  and 
made  to  express  itself  in  practical  and 
well-considered  effort. 

"The  women  of  England  have  it  in 
their  power  by  their  efforts  at  home  to 
help  in  winning  the  victory  which  oui- 
brave  men  are  contending  for  in 
France. 

"We  know  that  the  victory  we  pray 
for  depends  upon  our  willingness  to 
bear  privation  and  to  practice  self- 
denial,  and  we  feel  assured  that  those 
who  have  not  scrupled  to  send  their 
dearest  to  fight  will  be  ready  to  save 
every  penny  to  crown  their  fighting 
with  success." 

Every  member  of  the  Women's  War 
Economy  League  signed  the  following 
pledge : 

"To  reduce  in  every  way  possible  ex- 
penditure on  imported  goods  and  strict- 
ly to  limit  the  purchase  of  everything 
that  comes  under  the  category  of 
luxuries. 

"To  buy  as  few  luxurious  articles  of 
clothing  as  possible.  To  resist  all  efforts 
to  introduce  new  fashions. 

"To  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  use 
of  motors  except  for  necessary  or  chari- 
table purposes. 

"To  give  up  all  unnecessary  enter- 
taining, and  to  restrict  home  consump- 
tion to  the  lowe.st  possible  limits. 

"In  no  case  to  employ  men  servants 
unless  ineligible  for  public  service. 

"To  use  whatever  influence  they  can 
to  inculcate  economy  among  their 
friends  and  dependents." 

More  than  this,  these  women,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  social  station,  wear  a 
badge.  It  is  a  gilt  bar  bearing  the 
words  "Economy  League,  191.5."  Typical 
of  the  purpose  of  which  it  is  a  symbol, 
it  is  a  safety  pin  and  has  a  practical  use. 

This  antiluxury  campaign  has  al- 
':ady  borne  fruit.  Take  the  item  of 
clothes:  Worth,  one  of  the  best  known 
of  all  French  dressmakers,  had  to  clost 
his  house  in  London.  A  well-known 
English  .society  woman  told  me  that  she 
was  not  only  resurrecting  old  gowns, 
but  that  when  she  did  buy  a  new  frock 
it  was  a  combination  dress  that  could 
be  worn  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  release  of  a  host  of  girls  from 
work  in  the  dressmaking  establishments 
has  enabled  them  to  take  up  employ- 
ment in  commercial  houses,  where  they 


act  either  as  saleswomen,  messengers, 
or  clerks,  or  in  many  instances  it  enables 
them  to  work  in  the  factories  that  are 
engaged  on  war  supplies. 

I  asked  the  owner  of  one  of  the  great 
department  stores  in  London  if  he  felt 
the  effect  of  the  antiluxury  crusade. 
He  led  me  to  the  departments  where 
long  evening  gloves,  afternoon  and  din- 
ner frocks,  silk  stockings,  and  patent- 
leather  pumps  were  sold.  There  was  no 
sign  of  trade.  Where  formerly  a  score 
of  girls  were  employed  three  or  four 
now  sat  idly  about. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  demand  for 
this  sort  of  stuff,"  he  said,  "and  the 
same  thing  applies  to  cosmetics, 
feathers,  perfumes,  silks,  and  jewels." 

The  fashionable  caterers  of  London 
are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  because 
of  the  absolute  end  of  entertaining  of 
any  kind.  Some  of  them  have  started 
dairy  lunch  houses.  "And  would  you 
believe  it,"  said  one  of  these  chastened 
proprietors,  "some  of  my  old  aristo- 
cratic customers  now  come  and  eat  the 
modest  fare  I  offer." 

If  Britain  needed  any  further  excuse 
for  parsimony,  the  new  Billion  Pound 
Budget  gave  it.  As  one  Englishman 
aptly  expressed  it:  "It  gives  a  vast 
number  of  people  an  opportunity  of 
descending  with  dignity  to  a  lower  scale 
of  expenditure  which  will  in  no  way 
affect  their  happiness." 

In  a  word,  it  is  a  case  of  the  simple 
life  among  the  rich  in  England,  and  it 
is  doing  them  an  immense  amount  of 
good.  To  round  up  completely  this  whole 
inspiring  conserving  crusade  I  have  only 
to  add  that  at  the  time  I  left  England 
a  National  Thrift  League  was  being 
formed  to  coordinate  all  the  various 
economy  bodies  into  a  Kingdom-wide 
Federation,  which  will  leave  no  loophole 
through  which  an  extravagant  shilling 
can  escape. 

Retrenchment  in  Public  Life 

EVEN  civil  expenditure,  that  inces- 
sant channel  of  wastage  in  any 
country,  is  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
economy  crusade.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  England  has  appointed  a  Retrench- 
ment Committee  "to  inquire  into  and 
report  what  savings  in  public  expendi- 
ture, in  view  of  the  necessities  created 
by  the  war,  can  be  effected  in  the  Civil 
Departments  without  detriment  to  the 
interest  of  the  State." 

This  committee  now  meets  three  times 
a  week.  It  is  putting  the  probe  into 
every  channel  of  public  expense.  All 
heads  of  departments  are  required  to 
appear  "on  the  carpet."  Whether  any 
perceptible  slice  can  be  made  in  the  civil 
expenditure,  at  least  one  good  has  al- 
ready been  achieved.  It  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  a  member  of  this  committee, 
a  well-known  English  economist,  who 
said  to  me: 

"The  very  fact  that  department  heads 
are  appearing  before  us  and  compelled 
to  state  down  to  the  minutest  penny 
what  they  are  spending  is  having  a 
salutary  effect.  More  than  one  of  these 
men  has  gone  back  to  his  desk  with  the 
feeling  that  the  searchlight  is  on  him, 
that  he  is  being  watched,  and  he  will 
render  in  the  future  a  good  economic  ac- 
count of  himself." 

I  can  give  no  more  fitting  evidence 
of  the  determination  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  prune  every  possible  expense 
than  to  say  that  among  the  economic 
measures  contemplated  when  I  left  Eng- 
land was  the  abolition  of  the  salaries  of 
the  members  of  Parliament,  which 
would  mean  a  saving  of  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  a  year. 

The  New  Patriotism 

WHAT  does  all  this  mean?  Simply 
this :  no  man  can  touch  this  Eng- 
lish thrift  campaign  without  seeing  in 
it  another  evidence  of  a  great  nation's 
grim  determination  to  win,  whatever 
the  sacrifice. 

The  British  people  at  home  have  come 
to  realize  that  by  personal  economy  and 
denial  they  can  serve  their  country  and 
their  cause  just  as  effectively  as  those 
who  fight  amid  the  blare  of  battle 
abroad.  They  are  animated  by  a  New 
Patriotism  that  is  both  practical  and 
self-effacing.  It  is  giving  the  English- 
man generally  a  higher  sense  of  public 
devotion:  it  is  making  him  a  better  and 
more  productive  human  unit:  it  is 
equipping  the  nation  to  meet  the  drastic 
economic  ordeal  of  to-morrow. 

If  this  lesson  of  conservation  is 
heeded  after  the  war  and  becomes  part 
and  parcel  of  the  permanent  British 
life,  then  the  Great  Conflict  will  almost 
have  been  worth  its  frightful  cost  in 
blood  and  treasure.  He  who  saves  now 
will  not  have  saved  in  vain. 


Comfort,  Convenience  and  Economy 
in  all  matters  of  personal  hygiene  may 
be  assured  by  using 


Whether  used  to  cleanse  and 
retard  decay  of  the  teeth,  or 
applied  to  any  part  of  the  body, 
Listerine  imparts  a  refreshing 
sense  of  cleanliness.  It  affords 
comfort. 

Listerine  is  always  ready  for  use ; 
original  packages  of  large,  medium, 
and  small  size  are  for  sale  every- 
where.   It  is  convenient. 

Listerine  is  unimpaired  by  age  or  uncork- 
ing.    It  may  be  diluted.     It  is  economical. 

Avoid  substitutes:  refuse  imitations  in  ordinary 
medicine  bottles.  Demand  genuine  Listerine — 
brown  wrapper — round  bottle 

Four  Sizes:  1 5c - 25c ~ 50c— $1.00. 

Manufactured  only  by 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Toronto,  Can. 


Handy  Oil  Cq/t 


Going  Fishing  or  Hunting  ? 

Practically  every  lire  arm  manufacturer  in  this  country 
uses  and  recommends  the  use  of  3-in-One  Oil  exclusively. 

These  manufacturers  know  how  quickly  poor  oil  will  ruin 
good  guns,  rods,  reels,  tackle  and  other  sporting  goods  and 
that's  the  reason  they  so  strongly  insist  upon  3-in-One. 

Before  you  go  on  a  trip  —  buy  a  Handy  Oil  Can  filled  with 
3-in-One  Oil.  Take  it  with  you  and  keep  the  barrel  of  your  gun 
clean  and  the  magazine,  tiigger,  break-joints,  shell  extractor  and 
hammer  well  oiled.  Keep  your  reel  running  smooth;  wipe  your 
rod  and  line  with  a  cloth  dampened  with  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One 
and  save  it  from  rotting  and  becoming  water  logged. 

With  each  bottle  of  3-in-One  Oil  there  is  a  "Dictionary  of 
Uses."  Look  up  in  this  dictionary  such  words  as  "Cameras," 
"Fishing  Reels,"  "Fishing  Flies,"  "Golf  Clubs,"  "Guns," 
"Hunting  Boots,"  etc.  The  information  given  regarding  their 
care  will  prove  invaluable. 

3-in-One  is  sold  in  hardware, drug.      Handy  Oil  Cans,  3'i  oz  .  2Sc.  If 
grocery,  housefurnishing  and  gen-       your  dealer  does  not  carry  these 
eral  stores:  1  oz..lOc;  .i  oz.,25c;  8      cans,  we  will  send  one  by  parcel 
oz.  Ci  pint),  50c.     Also  in  patent      post,  full  of  3-in-One,  for  30c. 
FREE— A  generous  sample  and  "Dictionary  of  Uses." 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co.,  42  anm.  Broadway,  New  York 
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Now  Comes  the 
Day's  Reward— 


Home 
Billiards ! 


With  the  smooth  balls  glis- 
tening^ in  the  early  lamplight 
bn  the  cheerful  green  cloth — 
with  lessons  learned,  business 
done  and  a  good  meal  stowed 
away — all  hands  are  eager  for 
a  rousing  round  of  carom  or 
pocket  billiards  on  the  Bruns- 
wick '  Baby  Grand." 

One  chance  shot — a  droll 
remark — a  hair's  breadth  hit — 
any  of  these  may  decide  to- 
night's victory ! 

No  wonder  billiards  un- 
locks a  flow  of  mirth.  Tiiis 
game  puts  new  blood  into 
hard-worked  men — and  keeps 
boys  home  at  last! 


Superb  Brunswick 

Baby  Grand 


"Grand,"  "Convertibles"  and 
"Quick  Demountables,"  $27  Up 

Brunswick  Home  Carom 
and  Pocket  Billiard  Tables, 
made  of  beautiful  woods,  ap- 
peal to  the  expert  as  well  as 
the  novice  because  they  are 
scientifically  built.  Accurate 
angles,  quick-acting  Monarch 
cushions  and  fast  ever-level 
bed.  So  don't  confuse  them 
with  toys  or  flimsy  contrap- 
tions. 

Every  Brunswick  is  a  real 
man's  table,  though  made  in 
sizes  to  fit  in  any  home. 

Free  Trial,  Then  10c  a  Day 

You  take  no  risk,  for  we 
let  you  test  any  Brunswick  in 
your  own  home  30  days  free  ! 

Then  pay  us  only  a  small 
amount  monthly — as  little  as 
10  cents  a  day.  Our  prices 
are  low  because  we're  making 
home  tables  for  thousands- — 
now  $27  upward. 

Playing  Outfit  Given 

HaiKi-lapered  Cues,  Balls,  Rack, 
Markers,  Spirit  Level,  Cue  Clamps, 
expert  book  of  33  games,  etc. — a 
complete  high  class  Playing  Outfit 
included  free  with  any  Brunswick. 

Now  see  these  handsome  tables 
in  actual  colors  and  get  full  details 
in  our  famous  book — "Billiards — 
The  Home  Magnet."  The  coupon 
or  a  postal  brings  it  free,  postpaid! 
Send  today. 


Send  This  for  Billiard  Book  Fret 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BAIKE-COLLENDER  CO. 

Dept.  ISS.  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send  free  postpaid  yoiir  co!or-!)Ook 

"Billiards— The  Home  Magnet" 

and  tell  about  your  free  trial  offer. 


The  Doctor's  Wife 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


"HELD  TO  ANSWER," 
perhaps  the  most  powerful 
serial  that  Collier's  has  y,et 
offered  its  readers,  will  begin 
in  the  next  issue.  It  is  a 
story  of  modern  American 
life  that  Peter  Clark  Mac- 
farlane,  already  well  known 
to  readers  of  Collier's,  may 
well  be  proud  to  have  written 


all  talking  at  once  and  saying  nothing 
useful.  So  he  returned  to  the  veranda, 
where  he  stood,  trying  to  put  himself 
in  Randall's  place,  casting  about  for  his 
likely  course  when  he  had  sensibly  de- 
cided not  to  use  his  automobile. 

The  sun  had  set.  The  dusk  had  al- 
ready rendered  objects  at  a  distance 
indistinct.  A  decided  chill  heralded  the 
night.  The  two  detectives  sat  discon- 
solately on  the  steps.  Mrs.  Randall's 
voice  continued  its  pitiful  monotone, 
now  and  then  torn  by  unavailing  and 
demoralizing  cries. 

GARTH  started.  He  stared  at  a  patch 
of  shrubbery  on  the  hillside  to  the 
right.  Certainly  something  had  moved 
there.  If  it  were  Randall  come  back! 
His  experience  had  taught  him  that 
such  a  return  was^  psychologically  con- 
formable. 

Without  speaking  to  the  others  he 
walked  to  the  end  of  the  veranda  and 
dropped  over  the  rail.  Aiding  the 
friendly  dusk  by  keeping  behind  trees 
and  bushes  as 
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h  e  approached 
the  patch  of 
shrubbery. 
After  a  moment 
there  was  no 
question.  The 
foliage  did  not 
wholly  secrete  a 
figure.  The  man 
appeared  to  lis- 
ten. Garth's 
hand  tightened 
on  h  i  s  revolver. 
The  description 
fitted,  but  that 
was  scarcely 
necessary,  for 
on  this  cold  eve- 
ning the  man  » 
was  hatless. 

Garth  ap- 
praised the  fugitive's  damp  and  stained 
clothing.  He  could  picture  him  hiding 
all  night  and  day — perhaps  in  that 
small,  half-ruined  stone  building  which 
showed  dimly  from  here — until  the 
necessities  of  hunger  or  the  impulse 
to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  crime  and 
learn  its  denouement  had  driven  him 
from  cover.  The  haggard  face  seemed 
eloquent  of  guilt. 

Garth  sprang  up  with  his  revolver 
ready. 

"Dr.  Randall!  I've  plenty  of  help 
near." 

Randall  stepped  back. 

"And  what  about  Treving?"  he  asked 
in  a  husky  voice. 

Garth  watched  him  warily. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  answered,  "but  I've 
got  to  take  you  for  his  murder." 

Randall's  face  whitened.  He  held 
himself  rigidly.  After  a  time  he  re- 
laxed and  laughed.  His  words  came 
with  difficulty  as  if  his  mouth  held  no 
moisture.  ' 

"I'm  wanted  for  Treving's  murder!" 

"You'll  come  quietly?" 

"Yes.  What's  that  noise?  I  thought 
I  heard  some  one  scream,  a — -a  woman." 

"Dr.  Randall,"  Garth  began,  "did  you 
ever  wear  a  flower — " 

"See  here,"  Randall  interrupted,  "I'll 
answer  no  questions  until  I've  seen  my 
lawyer.  Where's  my  wife?  What  about 
my  wife?" 

Garth  cleared  his  throat. 

"She's  been  hysterical — -well,  prac- 
tically out  of  her  head." 

Garth  could  not  fathom  Randall's  ex- 
pression as  he  walked  at  his  side  toward 
the  house. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "she'll  be  called 
as  a  witness  against  you — in  fact, 
the  only  human  witness  of  the  crime 
itself." 

The  doctor  smiled  contentedly. 
"Yes,"  he  said.    "I  should  like  to  see 
her." 

"Dr.  Redding's  with  her,"  Garth  ex- 
plained, "but,  if  it's  in  my  presence,  I've 
no  objection  if  he  hasn't." 

GARTH  waved  the  two  excited  detec- 
tives away.  As  he  led  Randall  across 
the  veranda  he  was  provokingly  con- 
scious of  something  missing.  When  he 
had  opened  the  door  and  taken  his  cap- 
tive into  the  hall  he  realized  all  at  once 
what  it  was.  Mrs.  Randall's  pitiful 
and  chaotic  crying  no  longer  disturbed 
the  quiet  house. 

He  noticed,  too,  that  Dr.  Redding  had 
descended  the  stairs  and  stood  near  the 
newel  post. 
"Who's  that?"  Redding  asked. 


"Hello, Redding!"  Randall  said  easily. 

"Randall!    They've  got  you!" 

Randall's  contented  smile  persisted. 

"Mrs.  Randall?"  Garth  asked  in  a 
low  tone.  "She's  quieter  now?  Dr. 
Randall  would  like  to  see  her." 

Redding  stepped  forward  swiftly. 

"He  can  see  her,"  he  sneered,  "if  he's 
got  the  nerve.    She's  dead." 

He  swung  in  a  fury  on  Randall. 

"Two  murders  on  your  soul!  That's 
what  it  comes  to.  What  were  you 
thinking  of,  man?  You'll  go  to  the 
chair  for  this." 

Randall  staggered  against  the  wall 
where  he  leaned,  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

"My  only  human  witness!"  he  mum- 
bled. 

Garth  knew  it  would  be  a  kindness 
to  get  him  out  of  this  house,  but  first 
he  did  his  duty  with  a  strong  distaste. 

"You'd  better  tell  us,"  he  said.  "Say 
something.  It  might  be  of  some  help 
to  you  in  the  end." 

Randall  lowered  his  hands.  His  face 
worked. 

,        .  „         "I'll  say  noth- 

ing—  absolutely 
nothing,"  he 
cried  fiercely. 

He  stretched 
out  his  hands  to 
Garth. 

"No  hand- 
cuffs," Garth 
said  gruffly. 
"We  might  go  in 
one  of  those 
automobiles." 

Randall  stum- 
b  1  e  d  forward. 
He  groped  about 
the  hat  rack. 

"My  hat! 
Where's  my  hat? 
Do  as  you  wish. 
But  not  Trev- 
ing's car.  Good 
God!  You  wouldn't  take  me  to  jail  in 
Treving's  car!" 

GARTH  was  restless  the  next  day. 
The  public,  in  common  with  the 
police  department  and  the  district  at- 
torney's office,  looked  upon  the  case 
against  Randall  as  proved  and,  to  all 
purposes,  disposed  of.  But  Garth,  walk- 
ing along  upper  Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
afternoon,  could  not  resist  stopping  at 
an  expensive  florist's  and  demanding 
a  rose  for  his  buttonhole.  When  it 
was  brought  he  asked  the  price  and, 
a  good  deal  disconcerted,  handed  over 
the  money. 

For  some  time  he  gazed  at  the  color- 
ful, fragrant  flower  which  swayed  on 
its  graceful  stem.  Then,  with  an 
absent  air,  he  placed  it  on  the 
marble  stand  and  moved  toward  the 
door. 

The  clerks  glanced  at  each  other, 
amused. 

"You've  forgotten  your  rose,  sir,"  one 
of  them  said. 

"No  matter,"  Garth  replied.  "I've 
had  my  money's  worth." 

HE  called  at  the  inspector's  flat  after 
dinner.  The  inspector  was  still  at 
the  office,  but  Nora  commented  on  his 
restlessness  immediately. 

"What  are  you  working  on,  Jim?  Of 
course  you're  through  with  the  Elmford 
case." 

"Not  quite." 

He  faced  her,  fighting  back  the  quick 
emotions  in  which  her  proximity  always 
involved  him.  He  loved  her  too  much 
to  risk  demanding  at  random  a  fixed 
understanding.  Moreover,  with  this 
case  on  his  mind,  it  was  clearly  not 
the  hour. 

"I've  arranged  for  a  number  of  sub- 
penas  to  be  served  in  the  morning," 
he  said.  "They've  taken  Mrs.  Randall 
away.  The  servants  have  left.  Your 
father  has  told  me  just  when  he  vdll 
call  his  men  in.  In  an  hour  or  so  the 
house  will  be  empty.  The  moment  it  is 
I  shall  be  there." 

"Jim,  what's  on  your  mind?  It's  a 
clear  case." 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "That's  why 
Jones  and  the  other  flat-foot  your  father 
sent  out  yesterday  didn't  search  the 
neighborhood  far  enough  to  find  the 
stone  building  where  Randall  hid.  It's 
why,  when  I  arrested  him,  I  didn't  look 
it  over  either.  The  arrest,  at  the  time, 
seemed  enough.  But  he  didn't  act  like 
a  man  caught  with  the  goods.  Your 
father  says  he's  clever.  Maybe  he  is, 
but  I  wonder  if  he  is  to  that  extent. 


Tests  of 
BLACK  SHEILS 

Smokelej'j-  and  Black  Powdcrx 


You  will  know  what  shell  has  the 
quickest,  strongest  primer — Greatest 
penetration  —  Most  dependable  water- 
proofing— Smoothest  action  in  pump  or 
automatic  —  Strongest  crimping  —  Best 
wads — Most  uniform  shot — Widest  flash 
l)assage  —  Greatest  speed  or  velocity  — 
And  what  shell  is  made  so  staunchly  that 
it  can  be  reloaded  most  number  of  times. 

As  a  sportsman  you  surely  want  to 
know  tlicse  things  by  finding  out  yourself. 

Write  your  name  and  address  and  that 
of  tlie  dealer  from  whom  you  buy  shells, 
on  the  margin  of  this  advertisement. 
Send  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  an  order 
on  your  dealer  for  three  free  Black  Shells, 
also  a  copy  of  our  booklet 

"How  To  Test  Shells" 
UNITED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  CO. 

2325  Trinity  Building.  New  York 

National  Lead  Company,  General  Seiline  Agents 
Also  John  T.  Lewis  4  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
United  Lead  Co..  New  York;  Selby  SMiitriNG  A 
Lead  Co..  San  Francisco,  distributors  on  Pacific  Coast 


SPORTING  GOp^S; 

now  sold  orTiTvalilf  ' 
for  the  first  time 

For  the  first  time,  you  are  able  to  obtain  qual- 
ity such  as  only  a  specialty  store  can  give  and 
value  which  you  can  secure  nowhere  except  from 
a  mammoth  organization  like  The  Charles  William 
Stores.     Our  Sporting  Goods  Store  is  but  one  of 
43  stores,  but  it  is  an  entirely  separate  specialty  store 
in  charge  of  experts. 

New  York*s  Best  Merchandise  Brought  to  Vou 

The  same  high-grade  merchandise  which  you  would 

fet  from  the  most  exclusive  sporting  goods  store  is 
rougkt  to  you  in  this  book — and  at  a  big  savin^^. 
Although  the  prices  you  pay  when  you  buy  from  a 
specialty  sporting  goods  store  are  high,  heretofore  it 
has  been  necessary  to  pay  them  in  ordertoget  quality. 
But  this  book  makes  exorbitant  prices  no  longer  neces- 
sary. Specialty  sporting  goods  stores  must  and  do 
make  large  profits  because  they  have  heavy  expenses, 
aii  of -whic'u  you  must  pay  when  you  buy  from  them. 
When  you  buy  from  us,  you  getthe  benefit  of  our  tre- 
mendous cash  buying  power  and  our  money-savinn. 
direct  seWing  system  through  which  we  save  middle- 
men's profits  and  expenses.  When  you  buy  from  us, 
you  pay  only  our  one  small  profit— you  keep  for  yourself 
the  money  which  would  otherwise  go  to  the  middleman . 

/Veiv  1916  Book 
of  2000  Bargains 

80  pages.  Just  off  the  press. 
Send  no  money !  Merely  a 
postal  card  brings  you  this 
free  catalog  of  The  Charles  William  Sporting  Goods 
Store,  fully  prepaid.  Nowhere  else  can  you  have  so  big 
a  variety  to  choose  from.  Write  a  postal  now;  simply  say, 
"Send  me  your  Sporting  Goods  BookFree."  Address— 

(^^IcslSMUiam  Stores ' 
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INVENTORS!™™; 

We  m.mufacturp  Special  Machinery,  Pat- 
ented Metal  Specialtieaof  all  kinds.Electric 
Articles,  Hardware.  Contract  Manufactur- 
ing.Development,  Sample  Work.  You  get 
the  advantage  of  our  splendid  equipment, 
up-to-iiate  methods  and  wide  experience. 
We  Do  It  All.  Tools.  Dies,  Stampings, 
Lathe,  Screw  Machine  Work,  Milling  Ma- 
chine Work,  Metal  Spinnings.  Metal  Draw- 
ings. Castings,  Plating  of  all  kinds,  Enam- 
eling, Japanning,  Tinning,  Galvanizing,  Wood  and  Metal 
Patterns,  Drafting,  Designing.  Blue-print  Work.  Send  sam- 
ple for  e.vpert  advice.  Our  25c  book  free,  containing  tables 
and  valuable  information.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 
The  EAGLE  MFG.  CO.,  1842  Blue  Rock  St,  Cincinnati,  O. 


It's  been  the  trouble  all  along:.    It's  too 
clear  a  case.    I  talked  to  his  lawyers 
j  this  afternoon.    He's  refused  to  put  in 
any  defense." 

"Isn't  that  proof,  Jim,  that  he  knows 
he  hasn't  a  chance?" 

HE   fumbled,   almost  unconsciously, 
with  the  buttonhole  in  the  lapel  of 
his  coat. 

"It  might  mean,"  he  answered,  "that 
I  he  was  protecting  somebody  else,  and 
that  makes  one  wonder  if  there  mightn't 
be  something  in  the  house:  letters,  per- 
haps, in  that  bedroom  I've  never  had  a 
chance  to  explore — something  he  would 
like  to  have  destroyed.  Nora,  how 
would  you  enioy  a  taxi  ride  to  Elm- 
ford  to-night?" 

"Jim,  you  talk  like  a  millionaii-e." 

"If  anything  comes  of  it,"  he  said, 
"the  city  will  pay.  If  nothing  does, 
I'll  look  an  awful  fool,  so  I'd  rather 
you  didn't  ask  any  questions  now.  But 
if  you  want  to  come — I  know  you're 
game." 

She  laughed  and  got  her  hat  and 
her  coat. 

Tbey  drove  to  the  lonely  patch  of 
woods  near  the  Elmford  gate  where 
Garth  instructed  the  driver  to  wait  for 
them.  He  led  Nora,  warning  her  not 
to  speak,  to  the  stone  building  by  the 
stream. 

He  entered  sniffing  suspiciously. 
When  he  had  closed  the  door  he  took 
his  flash  light  from  his  pocket  and 
pressed  the  control. 

"Don't  move  around,  Nora." 

Quickly  he  examined  the  confusion  of 
footprints.  It  impressed  him  at  once 
as  significant  that  none  strayed  far 
from  the  threshold.  The  damp  floor 
farther  in  was  disturbed  onlv  by  a  long, 
irregular  depression  modeled,  he  knew, 
by  a  body  lying  down. 

"Think  of  lying  there,  Nora,"  he  said. 
"I'd  have  preferred  standing  indefinite- 
ly.   And  why  didn't  he  move  around?" 

Nora's  teeth  chattered. 

"It's  bitter  cold  in  here." 

Garth's  face  set. 

"And  a  fast'dious  man  like  the  doc- 
tor lies  here  all  night  and  most  of  the 
day!   Then  let's  see." 

He  went  outside  and  ran  his  light 
over  the  lines  of  footprints  which  con- 
verged at  the  door.  One  set  straggled 
unevenly  up  the  stream.  With  an  ex- 
clamation he  followed  it  along  the  bank 
until  it  swung  close  to  the  water.  He 
stooped  His  lamp  moved  searchinglv 
about  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  creek. 
Nora  bent  over  his  shoulder. 

"Jim,  do  you  see  that  stone?  There. 
Hold  your  light  steady.  It's  been  moved. 
Look  at  the  dark  stain  on  this  side." 

Gart^  reached  over,  rolling  the  stone 
away.  He  drew  from  the  water  a  strong, 
slender  rope  and  a  black  cloth.  As 
Ho  raised  the  cloth  a  tiny  bottle  fell 
from  its  folds  and  splintered  on  the 
rock. 

Nora's  eyes  sparkled. 
"Does  it  fit,  Jim?" 

"It  suggests  a  lot,"  he  answered,  "and 
it  explain.s  something,  but  it's  of  little 
use  unless — "  He  caught  his  breath. 
"He  might  be  that  kind  of  a  fool." 

He  sprang  upright.  He  glanced  at 
his  watch. 

"Come  along.  The  house  is  emnty 
now.  We've  got  to  turn  up  something 
there  that  will  make  Randall  talk. 
Nora,  if  there  had  been  letters,  do  you 
think  she  would  have  destroyed  them 
one  by  one?  You  see,  there  was  no 
chance  after  the  murder,  and  don't 
women  cling  to  such  things?" 

"She'd  probably  keep  them,"  Nora 
said. 

They  climbed  the  hill.  The  unlighted 
house,  like  a  thing  dead  it.self  and  sur- 
rendered to  decay,  arose  before  them 
forbiddingly. 

GARTH  crossed  the  veranda  on  tiptoe 
and  silently  opened  the  dr>nr. 
He  led  her  across  the  hall,  up  the 
staircase,  and  down  the  corridor  to  the 
dressing  room. 

The  window  had  been  closed,  and 
there  was  no  escape  from  a  humid  and 
depressing  chill  which  enveloped  them 
with  discomfort. 

He  found  the  easy  chair  and  told 
Nora  to  sit  down.  He  drew  another 
one  close. 

"But  why  not  lights,  Jim?" 
,  "^t's  logic  to  wait  a  while,"  he  said. 
The  letters,  you  know." 
She  gasped.    "I  begin  to  see." 
"Mayh>€    I    .shouldn't   have  brought 
you,"  he  whisnered. 
"But  who—" 
"Sh-h !" 


Partial  Content* 

Til.-  Law  of  Ort-at  Tlilnk- 

The  Four  Factors  on 

which  It  depends. 
H(i\v  to  develop  analytical 


H..  w  to  think  *'  a  11 
around"  any  subject. 

How  to  throw  the  mind  in- 
to deliberate  controlled, 
productive  thinking. 

Detailed  dlrectlona  f  o  r 
Perfect  Mind  Concentra- 
tion. 

How  to  acquire  the  power 
of  Consecutive  Think- 
ing, ReasoiiinK,  Analy- 


Ho 


i-quire  the  skill 
of  Creative  Writing. 
How   to   guard  against 

errors  in  Thoiigiit. 
How  to   drive    from  the 
mind   all  unwelcome 
thoughts. 
How  to  follow  any  line  of 
thought  with  keen,  c 
centrated  Power. 
How  to  develop  Reasoning 

Power. 
How  to  handle  the  mind 

in  Creative  Thinking. 
The    Secret    of  Building 

Mind  Power. 
How   the   Will   Is  made 

t(i  act. 
How  to  test  your  Will. 
How  a    Strong  Will 

Master  of  Body. 
Wliat     creates  Hum 

Power. 
The     Six    Principles  of 

Will  Training. 
DefiuiteMethods  for 

developing  Will, 
The  Ninety-nine  Methods 
for  using  Will-Power  in 
the  conduct  of  life. 
Seven  Principles  of  drill 
in     Mental,  Physical, 
Personal  Power. 
Fifty -one     Maxims  for 
Hpplied  p()wer   of  Per- 
cept ion,    Memory,  Im- 
agination, Self-Analy- 
sis, Control. 
How  to  develop  a  strong, 

keen  gaze. 
How  to  concentrate  the 
eye  upon  what  is  before 
yu  —  oliject,  person, 
I>rltiled  1  age,  work. 
How  to  become  aware  of 

Nerve  Action. 
How  to  keep  the  body  well 

poised. 
How   to   open    the  Mind 
and  Body  for  reception 
of  incoming  power. 
Hf.w  to  throw  off  Worry. 
Hmw  to  overcome  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Nervous 
system. 
How    to    secure  steady 

Nerves. 
DifflcuUiea  in  Mastering 

Harmful  Habits. 
Thin  U  cmly  a  partial  list — a 
complete    tiet    of  contents 
woal'l  almost  fill  this  paq  . 
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"Did  you  hear  anything?"  she  asked 
"No.  If  Randall  never  wore  a  rose — " 
"Jim,  I've  never  felt  such  darkness.' 
"I  must  think,"  he  said. 
But  his  brain  refused  to  enter  the 
new  country  of  speculation  whose  gates 
the  discovery  in  the  stream  had  opened. 
The  dank  air  of  the  roon.  where  "Trev- 
ing  had  been  murdered  was  darkly  sug- 
gestive. A  formless  anticipation  pos- 
sessed Garth's  mind.  He  had  a  quick 
instinct  to  turn  on  the  lights  and  pro- 
ceed with  his  search,  abandonifig  this 
course  which  logic  had  suggested,  but 
which  was  fraught,  he  had  no  doubt, 
with  positive  apprehension  to  Nora. 
Why  not,  indeed,  satisfy  her  curiosity 
now?  But  his  pride  denied  the  impulse. 
He  wanted  first  something  more  tangi- 
ble, something  more  provocative  of  her 
praise. 

"It  frightens  me  here,"  Nora  breathed. 
"I've  the  queerest  desire  to — to  scream." 

Her  laugh  was  scarcely  audible. 

Her  words  had  set  Garth's  memory  to 
work.  He  knew  again  what  he  missed 
in  this  silent  house  —  the  amorphous 
screams  of  a  woman  in  an  agony 
powerless  to  express  itself.  How  she 
must  have  wanted  to  speak!  How  hor- 
ribly she  had  tried  until  the  supreme, 
the  enduring,  silence  had  clutched  about 
her  throat!  The  sullen  and  sepulchral 
air  of  the  room  seemed  to  vibrate  with 
the  wraiths  of  those  efforts. 

Was  the  door  open  to  the  next  room 
where  she  had  struggled  and  died? 

Garth  stirred  uneasily. 

Nora  spoke.    "How  long?" 

"Not  long,"  Garth  whispered,  "or  I'll 
turn  the  lights  on.    I'll  look." 

HIS  thoughts  swung  back  to  the  next 
roomandthe  despairithad  harbored. 
Could  such  passionate  resistance  to 
circumstance  perish  utterly?  Could 
the  violent  will  behind  it  accept  silence 
and  pass  with  the  body  into  nothing- 
ness? 

What  had  she  wanted  to  say? 

A  movement,  scarcely  audible,  reached 
him  from  the  next  room. 

Nora's  hand  touched  his  arm.  He 
was  aware  of  the  trembling  of  her  fin- 
gers. He  leaned  forward  listening.  He 
scarcely  caught  Nora's  voice. 

"You  heard— that?" 

The  movement  was  repeated.  Some- 
body—something stirred  in  the  dark 
room  where  the  woman  had  died. 

Nora  swayed  against  him.  Her  other 
hand  touched  his  shoulder.  His  heart 
leaped,  but  he  realized  that  this  con- 
tact was  only  an  impersonal  appeal 
for  protection.  So  he  drew  his  arms 
back,  but  his  brain  was  clearer.  Hp 
no  lono-er  answered  to  the  fancy  that 
the  echoes  of  those  screams  tortured 
his  ears. 

"Stay  here  quietly,"  he  whispered. 

"Don't  go  in  there,  Jim." 

He  pushed  her  hands  gently  away. 
His  movements  as  he  crossed  the  floor 
were  stealthier  than  those  which  still 
persisted  in  the  bedroom.  He  paused 
in  the  doorway.  The  darkness  was  com- 
plete, yet  he  could  locate  the  movements 
now  against  the  farther  wall. 

He  drew  out  his  revolver  and  his 
flash  light.  He  pressed  the  button.  The 
glare  splintered  the  blackness  and  cen- 
tered on  the  figure  of  a  man  who  bent 
over  the  open  drawer  of  a  desk. 

"Throw  your  hands  up!"  Garth  said. 

IN  the  dressing  room  Nora  cried  out. 
The  man  at  the  desk  swune  around, 
lifting  his  hands  and  exposing  the 
white  and  contorted  face  of  the  butler, 
Thompson. 

Garth  laughed  nervously. 
"I've  got  him,  Nora." 
"Wh — what  do  you  mean?"  the  man 
asked.    "I  came  back.    Who  are  you? 
What  do  you  want  of  me?" 

Garth  stepped  forward  aggressively. 
His  conscience  troubled  him  not  at  all. 

"I  want  you  for  the  murder  of  Fred- 
erick Treving — there  in  the  next  room." 
The  fellow's  jaw  dropped. 
"No — no.    I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.    I  swear." 

Garth  raised  his  hand  to  the  lapel  of 
the  butler's  coat. 

"I  thought  so,"  he  said.  "No  ques- 
tion about  you,  my  man.  You  wore  the 
rose  I  found  where  Treving's  body  lay. 
Got  it  at  the  wedding,  didn't  you?" 
The  man  sank  on  the  unmade  bed. 
"What  are  you  talking  about?  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"Tell  that  to  the  judge  who'll  con- 
demn you  to  the  chair,"  Garth  said. 

The  butler  shook.  He  raised  his  un- 
certain hands  to  his  face.  He  shuddered. 

"No,  no.  I  tell  you  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  It  was  Mrs.  Randall.  He 
attacked  her  and  she  shot  him." 


Both  Had  an  Equal  Chance 


—Power  of  WiU  Made  the  Difference 

Why  is  it  that  two  men  with  equal  opportunilies, 
with  equal  mental  equipments,  sometimes  end  up  so 
differently? 

One  fights  his  way  to  influence,  money  and  power, 
overcoming  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles,  while 
the  other  tries  one  thing  after  another,  gradually  losing 
his  grip    never  succeeding  at  anything. 

It  isn't  luck — there's  no  such  thing  in  the  long  run — 
it  s  a  difference  of  -unll-powei ,  that's  all. 

No  man  has  ever  achieved  success  until  he  has  learned 
to  use  his  will — upon  that  does  success  hinge.  \\  hen 
the  will  fails,  the  battle  is  lost.  The  will  is  the  weapon 
of  achievement.  Show  me  a  big.  successful  man  and  J  11 
show  you  a  strong-willed  man,  every  .time,  whether  a 
business  man,  a  statesman,  lawyer,  doctor  or  fighter. 

Anyone  Can  Have  a  Strong  Will 

It  has  lont<  been  k  nowii  that  the  Will  cun  bf  traiitefl  into 
wonderful  power — by  intelligent  exercise  and  use. 

The  trouble  with  almost  everyone  is  that  they  do  not  use 
their  wills.  They  carry  out  other  people's  wills,  or  drift  along 
with  circnmstance. 

If  you  held  your  arm  in  a  sling  for  two  years,  the  mn.scles 
would  be-come  powerless  to  lift  a  feather.  That  is  exactly  what 
happens,  in  most  people,  to  the  faculty  we  call  "Will-Power." 
Because  we  never  use  the  Will,  we  Hnall  v  become  una  We  to  use  it- 

"Power  of  Will" 

by  Frank  Channing  Haddock,  Ph.D.,  a  scientist  whose  name 
ranks  with  such  leaders  <}f  thought  as  James  Bergson,  and 
Royce— is  the  first  thorough  course  in  will  tiaininer  ever  con- 
ceived. It  is  based  on  a  most  profound  analysis  of  the  will  in 
human  beings.  Yet  every  step  in  the  28  fascinating  lessons 
is  written  so  simply  that  anyone  can  understand  them  and 
apply  the  principles,  methods,  and  rules  set  down  with  notice- 
able results  almost  from  the  very  start. 


A  Veritable  Godsend 


Bihie.    tt  lias  itulled 
If-respert  and 


The  users  of  ''Power  of  Will"  speak  of  it 
men  out  of  the  gutter  and  put  them  on  the 
Bue-fesa — it  has  enabled  men  to  overcome  drink  an 
almost  overniKht— it  has  helped  overcoriie  sickness  and  nervous 
iH'iss — making  thousand.s  of  sick  people  well — it  has  transfoniit-f 
unhappy,  envious,  discontented  people  into  dominating  pei'soti 
alities  suffused  with  the  joy  of  living— it  has  enahl.Ml  people  wh< 
had  sunk  deep  Into  the  grooves  of  a  rut  to  pull  them^.-lves  <.n(  an* 
become  masters  instead  of  the  blind  tools  ol'  cin  uTristarire— it  ha- 
reawaki-ned  ambition  in  men  and  women  who  had  been  turner 
fioni  their  life  purpose  and  given  them  the  courage  and  confi<lenr( 
tu  ImilU  anew — it  has  converted  failures  in  busiu'-ss  into  spectacu 
lar  successes — It  has  enabled  successful  men  to  un 
dertake  even  blKger  projects  by  showing  them  how 
t'l  u,st  the  power  they  already  possess  with  even  mort 
telling  force. 

Youni,'  and  old  alike,  men  and  women  in  all  wa 
•f  life,  testify  to  the  almost  magical  changes  in  the 
ives  once  they  undertake  Dr.  Haddock'.'^  simple  fo. 
ula  for  strengthening:  the  will— once   they  know 
iw  to  use  this  God-Kiven  faculty  recognized  the 
orld  over  as  the  greittest  weiipon  of  achievement . 


Send  No  Money 


Power  of  Will  contains   400   pages,  hftif  leather, 
gold-top  leaves,  and  includes  more   material  than 
many  correspondence  courses  selling  at  $2.'i,  yet  the 
price  is  only  $3.00.    Let  us  send  y.iu  the  book."  Look 
it    over.       Glance    through   some    of   the  chapters 
Judije  for  your.seU  whet  her  you  can  afford  mH  t-  own 
il.    Seiui  jui  money  iwie.    Simply  send  the  attad 
coupon,  enclosing  your  business  carrl  or  givini 
a  reference.    You  can  keep  it  live  dajs.  if 
at  the  end  of  tive  days  you  do  not  want 
mail  it  back.     Tear  out  the  coupon  now 
before  you  turn  the  page   and  forget. 
This  announcement  may  not  appear 
in  this  publication  again. 

400  pp. 

H^lf  Leather  pelton   Pub.  Co. 

Leaves     27K  Wilcox  Block.  Meriden.  Conn.      /  Address. 


Over  75.000  User* 

Power  ,.f  Will  Uhh  ml- 
ready  helped  over  7.'*, 000 
jwople — a  re<'ord  equalled 
by  no  olhi^r  single  vuurnf 
of  any  kind  lu  th*^  world. 
Kufli  men  as  JuriKe  B»-n 
B.  LI  ndwey ;  8upreme  O-url 
Justice  Parker;  Wu  Tint 
Pang,  roriiierly  Ci  Inene 
AmbasKa  ior  to  the  0.  S,; 
Lleut.-Gov,  McKelvl*:  of 
Nebraska :  Oeii.MKr.ChrU- 
teson  of  Wella-Fargo  Ex- 
presH  Co.;  Kmest  Kriae>>e|, 
AsHt.Atly.-Oen.oflheU.K.; 
AsHt.  Postniaster-Oeii. 
Knit;  E.  St.  KIn.o  Lewis, 
now  Vice-pres.  Art  Metal 
CoiiH  t  rur  t  Ion  <'o.,  are 
owners,  and  literally  thoii- 
■iaitrls  of  other  HurceHsful 
men  like  them  have  voiced 
their  praise  of  this  great 
Work. 

"Prom  what  I  have  al- 
ready seen  I  l>elleve  I  can 
get  $300  to  130,000  worth 
of  good  out  of  it."— c,  r». 
Van  Vechten,  Gen»-ral 
Agent,  >'o.  We«t.  Life 
Co  ,  Cedar  Kapids,  la. 

"My  first  week's  bene- 
fit in  dollars  is  {900— com 
$3;  proHt  |897."— J.  W. 
Heistand,  916  Tribune 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 

"Send  ir.  copies  to  our 
New  York  office."— W.  M. 
Taylor,  Efficiency  Expert, 
the  Overland  Aulo  Co.. 
Toledo. 

"He  who  reads  It  atul 
puts  forth  effort  w  ill  sr.un 
And  himself  out  of  the  com- 
mon her;d/  -_F.  A.  Good, 
•PrtfU4lMnr  of  Nebraska 
Lumber  Dealers'  Assn., 
Cowles,  Neb. 

"Here  is  $3  for  you. 
'Power  of  Wiir  received. 
It  is  the  book  I've  wtslied 
for,  f'tr  years." — J.  L.  Sea- 
wall, Clerk  of  Supreme 
Court,  State  of  North 
Carolina,  Kaleigh, 


We  havr  hiiv- 
dredn  (/  Huvi 
t^Ht  moniaUi 
on  JUt. 


1  i\, 


Pelton 
Pablishing  Co. 
27K  Wilcox  Block 
Meriden,  Conn. 

en  :  —  Pleasp  send 
of  "Power  of  Win" 
al.     I  aKree  to  remit 
1  the  book  iu  S  d^ys. 


Name 


Every  fifth  roll  is  Certairi'teed 

The  General  says : — 
"There  are  different  ways  of  speculating 
— and  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  burn  up 
your  money  is  to  buy  an  unknown  grade, 
a  'just  as  good'  grade  on  a  fake-guaran- 
teed grade  of  roofing. 


A  man  without 
money  or  responsi- 
bility can  "guaran- 
tee" anything  with- 
out running  any  financial  risk — but  when 
I  lie  maker  of  Certain-teed  Roofing  puts 


Roofing 


his  big  manufactur- 
ing plants  behind 
his  guarantee,  it 
means  something 
to  you  as  the  purchaser  of  roofing  — that's 
why  you  should  insist  on  Certain-teed. 


General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company 

I'Vorld's  largest  »iatiutaelnrers  of  Rootiyig  and  Building  Papers 
New  York  City  Chicago  Philadelphia  St.  Louis  Boaton  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  Detroit  San  Francisco  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 

Kansas  City  Seattle  Atlanta         Houston  London         Hamburg  Sydney 


Dr.  Eliot's  Famous  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books—  On  Easy  Payments  Now 

Interesting  and  valuable  booklet  tells  all.  Sent  free  lo  Collier's  readers.  You'll  surely  enjoy  it. 
No  obligation.    Drop  a  line  today  to  Department  I ,  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  416  W.  1  3'li  St.,  N.Y. 
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Long  Term 
Watch  Insurance 


It  is  Policy  to  Buy  a  Good  Watch 

The  owner  of  a  Hamilton  is  prac- 
tically insured  against  needing  a  new 
watch,  or  against  having  a  watch 
that  is  always  in  need  of  repairs. 

When  you  buy  a  Hamilton,  you 
buy  the  accurate,  durable  watch 
that  will  tell  you  true  time  year 

  after  year.    Let  your  jeweler  show 

you  the  accurate,  durable,  beautiful,  new  Hamilton 
Thin  Models  No.  910  and  No.  914  for  ^28.00  and 
S40. 00  respectively;  complete  in  guaranteed  cases. 
Supplied  with  any  desired  style  of  dial. 


"The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy" 

Prices  of  Hamiltons:  The  lowest-priced  Hamilton  is  a 
movement  alone  for  $12. 25  ($13.00  in  Canada).  The  highest- 
priced  Hamilton  is  our  Masterpiece  at  $150.00  in  18k.  heavy 
sold  case.  Other  Hamiltonsat$15.00,$25.00,$28.00,$40. 00, 
$55.00,  $80.00,  $110.00,  etc.  All  have  Hamilton  Accuracy, 
Beauty  and  Durability.  Hamiltons  are  made  in  many  models 
—  in  cased  watches;  also  in  movements 
alone  which  your  jeweler  can  fit  to  your 
present  watch  case. 

Write  for  Hamilton  Watch  Book 
"The  Timekeeper" 

It's  an  interesting  book  on  watches.  It 
pictures  and  intimately  describes  the  vari- 
ous Hamilton  models  for  men  and  women. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 


You  like  to  go 

Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 

TluMi  sun-ly  ynii  will  eiij.,y  th.^  Na- 
lloiittl  Spoi-Umnii  Magazine  with  its 
160  rii-hly  iUiiHtrated  liases,  full  to 
overrtowiiig  with  inieiestiiig stories 
and  valuable  iiifoimatioii  abovit 
Kuns,  lisliiiiK  tackle,  caiiiit-oultits — 
the  tiesl  jtlaces  to  go  for  fish  ami 
came,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
valuable   "How    to"   hinltj  for 
Sportsmen.    The  National  Sports- 
Qiiii  is  just  like  a  big  camp-liie 
n  tlie  woods  where  tliousands  of 
good   fellows  gather  once  a 
nth  and  spin  stirring  yarns 
(Hit  their  experiences  with 
I,  dog,   rifle  and  gun. 
All  this  for  16c  a  copy 
or  $1.00  for  a  whole 
>nar  with  watch  fob. 

Special  Offer 


Mail  us  25c  in 
siamjis  orcoinfor 
It  three  mouthy' 
trial  sub>icrip- 
tinn  tn  the  Nif 
(ioiiitl  Spfirtsmnn 


FREE  of  Charge 


one  of  our  liandBome 
rmolu   Gold  watch 
l.'i'H  as  li(>re  shown  with 
I  L-..1.I  plated  bnckU-. 


Seal  (.-ra 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN 

225  Columbus  Ave.  Boston,  Mass, 


Diamonds  on  Credit 

20O/O  Down;  IQo/o  A  Month 
Only  Diamonds  of  striking  brilliance, 
pure  color,  perfect  cut  and  polish 
are  sold  by  Lyon  CBi,  Co.  Every  gem 
is  guaranteed  and  may  be  exchanged 
any  time  at  full  value.  By  importing 
Diamonds  in  the  rough  we  save  the 
enormous  duties  imposed  on  polished 
stones.  We  import,  cut,  polish,  and  sell 
at  wholesale  prices,  on  terms  of  credit. 
This  saves  you  middlemen's  profits.  If 
your  dealer  can  duplicate  at  our  price 
the  diamond  you  choose,  we  will  take 
it  back  and  refund  your  money.  Our 
Illustrated  Catalogue  is  rich  in  diamond 
information.    Write  for  number  24 

ESTABLISHED  1843 

^  J.  M.  LYON  &  CO. 

^    71-73  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Delight  the  youngster's  heart  with  this  small  model  of  the 

Frantz  Premier  Electric  Cleaner 

It  is  18  inches  high— has  a  highly  polished  solid  metal  nozzle, 
revolving  brush,  dust  bag  and  handle— just  like  the  big  one. 

'I  his  size  operates  without  electricity,  and  can  be  had  for  35c  in  stamps 
or  silver  (25c  for  the  price  of  the  toy  and  10c  for  packing  and  delivery.) 
It  IS  well  worth  a  dollar,  but  is  sold  at  the  smaller  figure,  to  any  home  hav- 


ing electricity  in  orderto  advertise  the  full  size  Frintz  Premier  Electric  Cleaner. 

1  he  kiddies  like  to    keep  house"  with  the  Toy  Frantz  Premier.  So 
if  you  want  to  make  a  hit  with  them,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  a 
they  won  t  grow  tired  of,  send  ,35  cents  today.  Address 
The  Frantz  Premier  Co  .  1129  Power  Ave.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Gai  th  relaxed. 

"You  hoard  that,  Nora?" 

Nora  came  to  the  door. 

"Yes." 

"Then,"  Garth  said,  "I  am  about 
through  with  the  case." 

He  turned  back  to  Thompson. 

"But  you're  not  clear  yet.  How  did 
you  happen  to  be  here?  I  know  you 
went  to  the  wedding  with  the  rest." 

"Yes,  but  Mrs.  Randall  got  me  on  the 
telephone — said  the  doctor  had  been 
called  back  to  town  and  she  was  nervous 
and  I'd  have  to  come  home.  As  I  let 
myself  in  the  back  way  I  heard  her 
scream.  I  ran  up  and  through  this 
room.  I  got  to  the  door  just  in  time 
to  see  her  shoot  him.  But  when  I 
rushed  in  and  tried  to  lift  her  up  she 
.screamed.  I  couldn't  do  anything  with 
her.  And  I  got  frightened.  When  I 
heard  the  motorcycle  and  guessed  it  was 
a  policeman  who  had  heard  her  scream- 
ing, I  ran  out  the  servants'  entrance 
and  went  back  to  the  wedding  and  came 
home  with  the  rest.  I  was  afraid  they 
would  take  me,  and  she  couldn't  say 
anything  to  clear  me.  That's  the  truth." 

ARTH  looked  him  over  contemptu- 
T  ously.  "And,  knowing  the  truth, 
you'd  have  let  Dr.  Randall  go  to  trial." 

Thompson  now  uncovered  his  face. 
Through  his  tears  his  eyes  glowed 
with  an  exceptional  devotion. 

"I  worked  for  her,  sir.  I  had  been 
with  her  family  ever  since  she  was 
born.  Besides,  if  he  didn't  want  to 
^ive  her  away,  what  business  was  it 
of  mine?  He  sent  for  me  to-day,  and 
when  I  told  him  I  had  seen  her  shoot 
him  he  made  me  promise  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut." 

"I  know  he  sent  for  you,"  Garth  said. 
"That's  why  I  hoped  to  find  you  here 
to-night.  He  suspected  you  were  a  go- 
lietween  and  that  there  might  be  letters 
or  something  here  to  incriminate  her 
with  Treving?" 

Thompson  nodded. 

"I  told  the  doctor — a  few  letters  and 
trinkets.  He  said  I  must  get  them 
as  soon  as  the  detectives  had  left  and 
the  house  was  clear.  But  I  can  say, 
sir,  there  was  never  anything  really 
wrong.  She  wasn't  quite  happy  with 
the  doctor.  It  would  be  a  kindness  to 
the  dead — " 

Garth  smiled,  turning  to  Nora. 

"You  wouldn't  give  me  away,  would 
you?  All  right,  Thompson.  Do  what 
you  came  to  do." 

Thompson  shot  him  a  grateful  glance 
and  returned  to  his  obliterating  task  at 
the  desk.    Garth  snapped  on  the  light. 

"But,  Jim,"  Nora  asked,  "how  did 
you  know  that  man  had  been  a  wit- 
ness?   Was  it  a  guess?" 

Garth  shook  his  head. 

"Simple  enough,"  he  said. 

He  took  a  short,  slender,  silvery 
thread  from  his  pocket.  With  a  shame- 
faced look  he  handed  it  to  Nora. 

"You  know  more  about  such  things 
than  I.    It's  a  wire  that  made  a  broken, 


worn-out  rose  look  a  whole  lot  licllei 
than  it  was.  1  found  it  and  the  losi 
in  the  next  room.  I  recognized  it,  be- 
cause, Nora,  when  I  came  to  dinner  the 
other  night  I  stopped  at  a  sidewalk 
stand  and  bought  a  rose  for  my  button- 
hole. Silly,  wasn't  it?  But  it  was  a 
good  thing  because  I  got  stung  with 
one  of  these.  That's  why  I  knew  what 
the  broken  stem  and  the  wire  meant. 
I  learned  that  Randall  didn't  wear 
flowers,  and  I  made  sure  this  afternoon 
what  kind  of  a  rose  Treving  would 
have  worn.  That  meant  somebody  else 
had  been  in  the  room  wearing  a  cheap 
rose  which  he  had  almost  certainly  got 
at  that  cheap  wedding.  When  I  heard 
Randall  had  sent  for  this  man  I  decided 
to  hold  over  my  subpenas  for  the  serv- 
ants until  to-morrow  and  run  out  here 
myself  as  soon  as  the  detectives  were 
called  in — maybe  get  my  man  when  he 
wouldn't  lie." 

Her  eyes  sparkled. 

"And  you  guessed  Randall  didn't 
know  about  the  murder  when  you 
caught  him?" 

"After  I  had  landed  him  in  jail,  hi 
manner,  taken  with  the  rest  of  it,  woi 
ried  me.  If  he  wasn't  guilty,  why  had 
he  hidden  all  night  and  day?  What 
we  found  in  the  stone  house  answered 
that,  and  almost  certainly  put  it  up  to 
Mrs.  Randall.  Of  course  he  gues.sed 
she  had  done  it,  and  that  cleared  her 
in  his  eyes.  It's  why  he's  been  so  senti- 
mental about  protecting  her  memory. 
He  didn't  want  it  stained  with  murder, 
and  he's  probably  figured  he  could  tell 
some  story  on  the  stand  that  would 
clear  her  of  the  scandal,  provided 
Thompson  gathered  up  these  little  sou- 
venirs of  her  indiscretion." 

"Jim,  I'm  proud  of  you,"  Nora  said. 
"But  will  Dr.  Randall  thank  you  for 
interfering?" 

"I  think  so  when  he's  got  over  this 
first  mistaken  idea  of  what  he  owes  hei 
for  protecting  his  honor  and  her  own 
even  to  the  point  of  murder.  He'll  soon 
be  clear-headed  enough  to  weigh  both 
sides.  He'll  appreciate,  then,  that  there 
isn't  much  disgrace  about  such  a  crime 
for  her,  particularly  since  it's  the 
strongest  proof  the  world  could  have 
that  Thompson's  opinion  is  right." 

HE  turned  to  the  butler. 
"But  surely,  Thompson,  there  isn't 
as  much  evidence  as  all  that.  Come.  We 
ought  to  get  back  to  town." 

As  they  went  down  the  stairs  Garth 
wondered  that  his  success  borrowed  its 
chief  value  from  its  efl'ect  on  Nora.  As 
large  as  the  satisfaction  of  clearing  an 
innocent  and  harassed  man  loomed  the 
fact  that  he  had  indeed  provoked  yiei 
praise.  At  the  turn  their  hands  met 
in  the  darkness.  He  rejoiced  that  tlir 
warmth  of  her  fingers  lingered  momen- 
tarily in  his. 


Further  storie.t  by  the  m(thor  of  "Tlx 
Gray  Mank"  will  appear  tfirouf/lioiii 
fite  winter. 


The  Out'of-Door  Janitor 


Continued  from  page  19 


"Athletics,"  proclaimed  Todd  with 
conviction,  "means  stunts." 

The  "Roughnecks"  were  in  no  posi- 
tion to  deny  this  definition.  To  them 
athletics  certainly  represented  "stunts," 
but  they  had  a  feeling  of  being  de- 
frauded. It  was  Tippy  Forbes  that 
prolonged  the  sophistry  with:  "Well, 
what  stunts  can  you  fellas  do?" 

This  gave  the  Sporters  and  Fighters 
a  Heaven-sent  opportunity  of  stagger- 
ing the  "Roughnecks"  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  Ple-yad. 

Todd  seemed  choked  with  the  pres- 
sure of  words  in  his  throat.  His  feel- 
ing toward  Ple-yad  was  the  same  as 
Columbus  might  have  cherished  toward 
America:  "Say,  we  gotta  fella  in  our 
club  what  kin  do  sumpun  they  can't 
even  do  in  the  circus — he  kin  crawl 
over  the  roof  of  the  'Piscopal  church 
on  his  stummick,  'n'  when  he  gits  to 
them  stone  hooks  underneath  the  steeple 
he  kin  eat  pie  'n'  pickle  'n'  play  the 
mouth  organ." 

Derision  greeted  this  announcement. 
If  such  a  phenomenon  were  extant  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  "Roughnecks" 
would  have  been  the  first  to  know  of  it. 

"A  lot  you  have!  'F  anyone  could  do 
that,  he'd  be  in  the  movies." 

"Say,  we  kin  prove  it." 

"G'wan  'n'  do  it.   Where  is  he?" 

"I  dunno,"  said  Todd  hopelessly. 
"He  was  here  a  little  while  ago." 

"Huh-huh!"  they  shouted;  "so  was 
your  grandmother's  ghost." 

"Say,"  demanded  Todd,  "  'f  I  git  him 


'n'  he  crawls  'cross  the  roof  of  the 
'Piscopal  church  on  his  stummick  'n' 
eats  things,  are  you-all  goin'  to  leave 
us  be  'bout  bein'  named  Sporters  'n' 
Fighters?" 

The  senior  club  took  counsel;  frank- 
ly, they  had  no  hope  that  the  stomach- 
crawling,  pie-eating  phenomenon  would 
materialize — the  "kiddos"  were  bluffing. 
Well,  they'd  get  their  bluff"  called. 

"Ya-a-ay-p,"  agreed  George  Wood 
mockingly;  "if  you  got  a  fella  'at  kin 
do  that,  you're  sure  sporters,  if  you 
ain't  fighters." 

The  younger  organization  held  a 
whispered  conclave,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  as  no  one  but  the  president 
knew  the  marvel  by  sight  it  would  be 
useless  for  anyone  else  to  prosecute 
the  quest.  Todd  started,  but  the  search 
seemed  as  hopeless  as  looking  for  money 
in  the  street.  Suppose  the  little  darky 
had  permanently  disappeared  from  the 
neighborhood  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
come.  Suppose — and  this  fancy  was 
beginning  to  take  root  in  the  presi- 
dent's mind — that  some  one  had  be- 
witched him,  Todd  Rodgers,  and  made 
him  think  he  had  seen  and  talked  with 
Ple-yad,  when  there  was  no  such  per- 
son !  The  picture  of  the  arrogant 
"Roughnecks"  grouped  in  swaggering 
attitudes  on  the  pavement  and  on  his 
own  front  steps  burned  into  his  brain 
as  he  ran  around  the  corner,  in  the 
vague  hope  of  finding  the  colored  troop 
that  would  save  the  day. 

Unexpectedly  Beauty  and  Romance 
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met  him  on  his  path  and  charmed  him 
into  momentary  dalliance,  for  hardly 
had  he  turned  the  corner  when  his 
(brooding  melancholy  was  put  to  flight 
by  a  sight  of  Miss  Carita  Foster  saun- 
itering  toward  him.  Carita  was  his 
■  senior  by  two  years  and  so  far  ahead 
of  him.  both  in  school  grades  and  ac- 
complishments, that  it  will  readily  be 
'  ieen  Todd  was  only  sharing  the  com- 
jmon  history  of  his  sex  in  having  his 
first  affair  with  one  older  and  more 
worldly-wise  than  he.  Catching  his 
divnnity  by  the  hand  and  pulling  her 
along  with  him,  he  breathlessly  related 
the  history  of  his  life-and-death  errand. 
The  fate  of  the  Sporters  and  Fighters 
hung  in  the  balance — it  was  up  to  him 
to  find  Ple-yad,  or  be  forever  repudi- 
ated by  his  gang. 

NEVER  had  Carita  seen  her  "leading 
juvenile"  in  so  tragic  a  state.  He 
might  have  been  a  spy  in  a  hostile  camp 
with  the  enemy  battering  at  the  door.  At 
that  particular  time  his  lady  happened 
to  know  the  marvel  was  inaccessible — 
her  father  being  the  "white  doctor" 
who  had  humorously  threatened  Ple- 
yad  with  a  fancy  brand  of  skinning 
if  he  fought  while  he  was  being  treated. 
Taking  a  special  interest  in  the  little 
darky,  Dr.  Foster  had  promoted  him 
from  dispensary  to  private  patient,  and 
Ple-yad  w^as  sitting  at  that  moment  in 
the  physician's  office  awaiting  his  return. 

"Oh,  Creeta,"  quavered  the  boy  lover, 
"if  I  can't  git  him  the  'Roughnecks' 
won't  wait,  'n'  we'll  have  to  give  up 
our  name,  'n'  no  one'U  b'leeve  me,  or 
nothing — " 

It  was  not  the  first  nor  will  it  be 
the  last  time  that  w'oman — weak,  un- 
certain woman — put  her  hand  to  the 
driving  wheel  and,  giving  an  oblique 
twist  to  the  steering  gear,  made  his- 
tory. "Wait  here,"  was  all  she  said, 
and  in  three  minutes  by  the  clock  she 
returned  with  Ple-yad.  Between  them 
they  made  him  understand  that  by  a 
repetition  of  his  performances  of  the 
morning — aerial,  gastronomic,  and  mu- 
sical— he  would  rescue  the  name  of  a 
noble  organization  from  extreme  peril, 
and  if  he  made  good  he  would  be  at  lib- 
jrty  to  call  on  any  Sporter  or  Fighter  for 
bananas,  marbles,  putty,  chewing  gum, 
or  other  unspecified  treasure  of  life. 

Nothing  loath  to  bask  in  an  ever- 
increasing  circle  of  the  limelight,  Ple- 
yad  almost  outstepped  his  custodians; 
he  even  thought  of  a  stunt  or  two  he 
would  throw  in  when  he  reached  the 
"stone  hooks." 

The  appearance  of  Todd  and  Carita 
with  Ple-yad  between  them  failed  to 
interest  the  haughty  "Roughnecks"  for 
a  second.  Todd  had  neglected  to  men- 
tion the  color  of  the  hero,  and  they  re- 
garded the  little  darky  as  an  incidental 
m  the  "kiddo's"  bluff.  Perhaps  he 
would  be  produced  as  a  witness  who 
would  claim  to  have  seen  the  stomach- 
brawling.  They'd  have  to  put  up  a 
stronger  case  than  that. 

"I  got  him— here  he  is!"  Todd 
announced. 

They  turned  to  a  man,  their  eyes 
focused  on  the  grinning  little  darky. 
Then  they  burst  into  peals  of  laughter, 
raucous  and  sustained.  They  looked 
upon  the  champion  of  the  Sporters  and 
Fighters  and  found  him  mirth-provok- 
ing; they  rocked  them.selves;  they 
shouted. 

"He  is  a.s  black  as  tar,"  the  president 
if  the  "Roughnecks"  confided  to  one 
if  his  cabinet. 

Ple-yad  had  entered  the  Marathon  as 
a  doer  of  perilous  deeds.  The  ques- 
tion of  his  color  had  not  arisen.  Theo- 
ogically  he  was  strong  on  argument  re- 
garding his  right  to  be  black,  in  peace. 
His  mother  had  in.structed  him;  she 
belonged  to  that  .strongly  doctrinal  life- 
nsurance  society  known  as  the  Daugh- 
«rs  of  the  Lamb.  His  reply  to  the 
'Roughnecks"  was  restrained,  but  it 
conveyed  the  terrible  rebuke  of  the 
Tieek:  "Ef  I  is  black  ez  tar,  Gawd  he 
Tiade  me  thatter  way!" 

UNDER  the  temporary  blight  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  suffered  by  the  senior  or- 
ganization from  this  retort,  Carita  and 
Fodd  urged  the  champion  aloft,  while 
-"hilip  Bacon,  after  one  long,  lingering 
nifT,  yielded  up  his  banana  for  the 
food  cause.  Ab.solute  silence  reigned 
n  the  F'orum  while  I'le-yad,  hand  over 
land,  swung  his  small  stature  up  U> 
he  baptistery  sill,  from  there  to  the 
ain  gutter,  from  gutter  to  roof.  There 
vaH  no  lost  motion:  as  a  return  of  man 
|.o  his  first  fine  prehensile  instincts, 
;t  wan  magnificent.  The  "Roughnecks" 
|iad  Ht/>pped  their  horribly  indulgent 
rrimacing;  the  feat  had  become  worthy 
^   their  cIosokI  atU;ril,ioii. 


The  little  apelike  figure  had  gained 
the  edge  of  the  roof;  every  muscle  in 
him  gripped  like  lichens,  his  bare  toes 
planted  in  the  tiny  crevices  of  the  over- 
lapping squares  of  slate.  He  appeared 
— or  so  it  seemed  to  the  watching  boys 
below — to  be  in  league  with  some  magi- 
cal power  to  have  as  a  crony  imp  or 
devil  who  helped  him  defy  all  the  laws 
and  by-laws  of  gravity.  Inch  by  inch, 
like  a  caterpillar,  he  crawled  across  the 
roof,  gaining  momentarily  on  his  goal, 
the  "stone  hooks"  below  the  steeple.  So 
intent  were  the  two  rival  organizations  j 
on  the  ascent  of  Ple-yad  that  they  failed 
to  notice  the  gathering  crowd. 

"What's  the  matter?"  a  passer-by 
would  inquire  of  some  spellbound  gaper 
aloft,  and  for  answer  a  finger  would 
point  at  the  upward  squirming  Ple-yad 
— no  one  knew  the  reason.  A  police- 
man appeared,  radiating  a  sense  of  out- 
raged authority.  "What  right,"  every 
shiny  button  demanded,  "had  anyone  to 
crawl  on  his  stomach  across  the  roof 
of  the  church  when  he  was  hired  by 
the  law  to  see  that  they  walked  with 
their  feet  on  the  pavement?"  He  was 
about  to  shout  an  ultimatum  to  Pan, 
who  by  this  time  had  finished  the 
banana  and  was  playing  the  "Suwanee 
River"  with  variations,  that  he  should 
come  down  or  take  the  consequences. 
But  the  counsels  of  an  older  police- 
man prevailed. 

"Why  shout  and  make  him  break  his 
neck?  You'd  only  get  a  reprimand 
from  the  desk." 

So  the  two  policemen  helped  to  swell 
Ple-yad's  audience,  and  still  the  crowd 
grew  and  grew,  added  to  now  by  the 
pastor  of  the  church  and  the  janitor, 
each  of  whom  shared  the  policeman's 
sense  of  outrage,  but  were  powerless  to 
do  anything.  And  now  came  a  lady 
reformer,  president  of  a  dozen  or  more 
societies  for  the  prevention  of  some- 
thing or  other.  One  glance  at  Ple-yad 
told  her  that  the  only  thing  to  do  under 
the  circumstances  was  to  ring  up  the 
Fire  Department  and  remove  him  by 
means  of  the  hook  and  ladder. 

THE  preventative  lady  was  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  mechanism  of  the 
alarm  box,  but  a  cardinal  principle  of 
hers  was:  "Be  helpful  without  disturbing 
your  neighbor."  Her  work  on  the  call 
box  was  thorough;  a  few  of  the  results 
she  unconsciously  effected  were  to  turn 
in  a  general  alai'm  (fire),  to  ring  up 
the  police  patrol,  to  summon  the  emer- 
gency ambulance.  Then,  feeling  that 
women  can  do  their  work  in  a  modest 
and  womanly  way  (she  was  opposed  to 
suffrage),  .she  slipped  back  into  the 
crowd. 

There  was  an  immediate  and  hearty 
response  on  the  part  of  all  the  vehicles. 
Each  dashed  up  ringing  its  own  par- 
ticular kind  of  bell,  shrilling  its  own 
ear-piercing  type  of  whistle.  It  sounded 
like  a  menagerie  broken  loose,  an  artil- 
lery engagement  at  close  range,  or  a 
suffragette  congress  electing  a  president. 

Ple-yad,  drunk  with  power,  watched 
the  populace  gather  and  saw  the  police 
struggle  to  preserve  a  semblance  of 
order.  He  had  a  delightful  feeling  of 
having  "come  into  his  own"  at  last. 
Somehow  he  had  always  expected  it, 
as  he  had  wandered  care-free  and  philo- 
sophical with  his  mother,  more  often 
dispossessed  than  not,  but  seldom  miss- 
ing his  daily  pie  and  pickle.  Fame  had 
come  sooner  than  he  had  expected ;  that 
was  all.  It  was  an  occasion  worthy  of 
his  greatest  inspiration.  Taking  a  deep 
breath,  he  poured  his  soul  into: 

"Ehery  coon  mun'  hah  his  day, 
De  same  as  ebery  daivf/ — " 

A  scraping  sound  caught  his  atten- 
tion. It  was  a  fireman  shoving  an  ex- 
tension ladder  across  the  roof.  It  was 
short  by  two  feet.  "What  in  thunder 
are  you  doing  up  there,  you  little  black 
imp?"  demanded  the  fireman. 

"Tinding  to  my  wuk  as  janitor." 

"Beat  it!  Slide  till  you  reach  the 
ladder." 

"Yassir — but,  please,  will  you-all  fust 
call  down  'n'  inquire  ef  de  'Roughnecks' 
done  accep'  de  'Spo'ters  'n'  Fighters' 
as  entitle'  to  dey  name?" 

The  fireman  was  mercifully  Irish;  he 
was  not  devoid  of  humor.  Leaning  over 
the  church  cornice,  he  roared  above  the 
commotion  below:  "He'll  come  down 
when  the  'Roughnecks'  acknowledge  the 
'Sporters  and  Fighters'!" 

The  "Roughnecks,"  with  a  joyous 
feeling  of  almost  participating  in  the 
eminence  of  Ple-yad,  shouted  from  ten 
lusty  throats:  "We  do!  We  do!  'Rah! 
'Rah!    'Rah!    'Sporters  'n'  Fighters'!" 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  faith- 
ful janitor  consent  U)  return  to  earth 
via  the  hum\)\c  ladder. 
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T~^ON'T  let  a  cough  get  a  hold  on  you 
'-^  while  you're  watching  that  game. 
Munch  a  few  S.  B.  Cough  Drops  while 
you're  watching  the  ball  fly  around. 

The  medicinal  oils  in  these  drops  will 
soothe  your  throat,  keep  the  air  passages 
clear  and  refreshed,  and  prevent  coughs 
and  hoarseness.  Carry  a  box  during  Fall 
and  Winter — they're  far  better  than  medi' 
cine.  Take  one  o'  bedtime  to  loosen  the 
phlegm. 


S.B.  COUGH  DROPS 

Containing  only  Pure  Cane  Sugar  and 
Pure  Medicinal  Oils. 
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Mr.  Garrett  Brown  (photo  above)  is 
but  one  of  the  200,000  deaf  people  whom 
the  Acousticon  has  enabled  to  hear 
clearly  and  usefully.     This  makes  us 

feel  so  certain  of  its  eiliciency,  that  we  will  gladly 
send  to  every  deaf  person,  simply  on  request,  our  new 

1916  ACOUSTICON 
FOR  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit— No  Expense 

Just  say  ihat  you  are  deaf  and  will  try  the  Acous- 
ticon, and  the  trial  will  not  cost  you  one  cent,  as  we 
evoii  pay  delivery  charges. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  every- 
one should  not  make  as  liberal  a 
trial  ofer  as  uie  do,  so  do  not  send  money  for  any  instru' 
ment  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 

We  most  sincerely  state  that  we  do  not  want  one 
cent  of  your  money  if  you  cannot  hear;  that's  the 
reason  we  want  you  to  try  the  Acousticon  first  and 
convince  yourself — you  alone  lo  decide.  Just  write 
today  for  your  absolutely  free  trial  and  inter- 
esting particulars. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO..  1306  Candler  BIdg.,  New  York 
Toronto.  OnL,  Royal  Bank  BIdg. 
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ddgeBrothers 


Spoken  advertising  is 
by  far  the  most  power- 
ful factor  in  the  ex- 
traordinary demand 
for  this  car. 


Unsolicited  letters  of  enthusias- 
tic approval  continue  to  pour  in 
from  every  state  in  the  Union. 


The  motor  is  30-35  horsepower 
The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  complete 
is  $785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 
Canadian  price  $950  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 


A  Doctor's  Point  of  View 

A  SHODDY  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  :  BY  JOHN  B.  HUBER,  M.  D. 


USE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 
EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 

The  best  System  for  Beginners:  a 
Post-graduate  Course  for  Sienogra 
phers.  Highest  World's  Record  for  Speed  and 
Accuracy.  Greater  number  of  Court  Reporters  than 
all  other  systems  combined  in  ten  years. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOU  —  A  Book  of  Inspiratioo:  IT'S  FREE 

SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
Suite  711,  Schiller  BIdg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Special  Kits  for 
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A  Little  Announcement 
by  a  Publisher 

fJA  VING  been  brought  up  on  Collier'* 
editorials — looking  to  them  for  wise 
guidance  in  the  principles  of  business 
and  politics,  for  amusement  in  little 
satiric  comments  on  the  foibles — and  the 
weather  of  the  day,  for  stirring  exposes 
of  the  ways  of  the  grafters  (especially 
those  delightful  gentlemen  who  make 
patent  medicine),  for  stirring  suggestions 
about  poetry  and  chess  and  dress — We 
were  highly  interested  when  the  manu- 
script of  Collier's  editorials  was  submitted 
to  us.  "But,  "  Maid  we,  "are  they  permanent  ? 
I*  there  running  through  them  a  guiding  princi- 
ple which  wilt  make  of  them  a  BOOK  ?"  And 
there  warn,  we  found.  Out  of  them  flashed  sud- 
denly a  vision  of  what  America  Is,  today;  of 
where  she  is  going.  Detached  from  the  merely 
timely  editorials,  those  carefully  sifted  for  this 
book  assumed  a  permanence  which  was  im- 
pressive to  us,  and  we  hastened  to  tell  the  edi- 
tors of  Collier's  how  much  we  wanted  to  make 
the  book.  We  called  it  NATIONAL  FLOOD- 
MARKS:  Week  by  Week  Observations  of 
American  Life  from  Collier's.  It  can  be  pur- 
chased from  all  booksellers,  or  from  Collier's 
who  will  tend  it  at  $l.SO  Net,  postpaid. 
GEORGE  H.  DORAN  CO.  .Publishers.  NewYork 


"The  Bible  apart,  Shakespeare's 
dramas  are  by  general  consent  the 
greatest  classic  arid  literary  treasures 
of  the  ivorld  ' ' 

Shakespeare  Complete 

in  the  clearest,  most  practical  and 
most  comprehensive  manner  ever 
done.  Thousands  of  notes  and 
comments  from  over  two  hundred 
eminent  world-wide  Shakespearian 
authorities.  This  edition  is  more 
than  "a  set  of  Shakespeare"- — it  is 
a  greaj  Shakespearian  library  of 
8000  pages,  a  repository  of  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  scholars  who  have 
in  many  cases  devoted  a  large  part 
of  their  lives  to  the  study  and  inter- 
pretation of  Shakespearian  plays. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  "How  to  read 
Shakespeare  willi  pleasure  and  profit"  and 
learn  the  low  prices  and  the  easy  terms  of 
payment  ofTered. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 

Dept.  3  416We5tl3thSt.,  N.  Y. 


THE  English  physician  Dr.  Guthrie 
Rankin  writes  of  fatigue  dyspepsia 
and  of  the  part  a  depraved  nervous  sys- 
tem plays  in  bringing  about  that  ail- 
ment. His  observations  will  be  found 
pertinent  to  the  case  of  many  an  Ameri- 
can sufferer. 

Fatigue  dyspeptics  are  in  the  main 
of  two  sorts:  sedentary  people  or  work- 
ers rather  intellectual  than  manual  and 
those  who  are  not  hard  workers  of  any 
kind,  but  who,  being  affluent  and  there- 
fore relieved  of  any  necessity  for  active 
effort,  are  free  livers,  and  also,  either 
from  inheritance  or  acquisition,  wor- 
riers. Sooner  or  later  the  general 
nutrition  of  such  sufferers  begins  to 
decrease,  their  appetite  becomes  capri- 
cious, they  lose  weight,  they  lose  sleep, 
or  their  sleep  is  broken  and  dream- 
disturbed;  they  have  a  constant  sense 
of  physical  fatigue  (as  we  would  say, 
they  have  "that  tired  feeling")  ;  their 
memory  plays  tricks  on  them;  they  be- 
come irritable,  introspective,  lacking  in 
self-mastery;  are  dismayed  in  the  face 
of  the  least  discomfiture,  become  igno- 
bly cautious,  of  uncertain  courage,  pessi- 
mistic, firmly  convinced  in  only  one 
respect,  as, was  Hamlet  (that  typical 
neurasthenic),  that  both  the  world  and 
the  times  are  out  of  joint.  In  short, 
they  have  become  neurasthenic  (liter- 
ally, deprived  of  nervous  strength),  in 
which  condition  they  are  unable  for 
concentrated  work,  either  mental  or 
manual,  and  life  becomes  for  them  a 
veritable  burden. 

To  this  fatigue  dyspepsia,  then,  are 
prone  either  those  who  have  called  upon 
a  normal  nervous  system  for  efforts 
beyond  its  limitations  or  those  born 
with  a  "shoddy"  nervous  system.  The 
end  is  the  same  in  both  instances — 
a  breakdown,  more  or  less  complete,  of 
nervous  stability,  the  break  falling  for 
the  most  part  on  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus. And  the  sufferer,  come  to  this 
pass,  gets  so  obsessed  with  the  increas- 
ing evidence  of  his  failing  health  that 
he  is  unfit  for  any  successful  participa- 
tion in  life's  duties  and  responsibilities; 
subordinates  all  other  considerations 
to  anxieties  about  his  seemingly  des- 
perate bad  health;  fears  cancer  or 
some  other  dreadful  explanation  of 
his  condition,  and  is  reduced  to  the  in- 
glorious status  of  the  hypochondriac. 
In  fiction  one  finds  this  type  wonder- 


fully well  portrayed  in  the  earlier  chap- 
ters of  "David  Harum."  It  might  be 
assumed  that  such  cases  are  mostly 
among  women;  on  the  contrary,  of  ten 
case  histories  Dr.  Rankin  details,  taken 
at  random  from  among  his  files,  nine 
are  of  men  and  but  one  of  a  woman. 

Dr.  Rankin's  remedies  are  dietetic, 
medicinal,  and  disciplinary.  Among 
the  latter  are  bathing  on  rising  and 
thorough  toweling,  after  which  a  few 
simple  exercises  such  as  will  supple  the 
voluntary  muscles  and  provide  for  the 
thorough  expansion  of  the  chest.  The 
day's  work  should  be  so  ordered  that 
no  undue  demand  is  put  on  the  ener- 
gies, mental  or  physical.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  no  work  of  any  kind  be  done 
after  the  evening  meal— some  kind  of 
game  instead.  There  should  be  eight 
hours'  sleep  in  the  twenty-four  and  one 
day  in  bed  once  a  month.  Holidays  are 
es.sential,  week-ends,  and  once  a  year  a 
long  vacation  away  from  the  usual  rou^^ 
tine  of  business  or  professional  work.  I 

The  Three  Fates— New  Style  f 

APART  from  fatigue  dyspepsia,  it  is 
to  be  emphasized  that  a  normal  nerv- 
ous  system  is  fundamentally  essential 
to  normal  mental  and  physical  living. 
To-day,  as  among  the  ancients,  we  rec- 
ognize the  three  Fates,  only  we  give 
them  other  names — heredity,  environ- 
ment, and  function.  Nor  do  we  mod- 
erns consider  finality  to  lie  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  those  fates,  because  we 
realize  also  that  humankind  is  endowed 
with  that  most  momentous  of  all  gifts, 
the  will,  by  which  we  become  coeffi- 
cients at  least  in  the  working  out  of 
our  individual  destinies.  It  is  in  no 
individual's  power  to  change  his  hered- 
ity should  this  have  been  an  unfortunate 
one;  no  one  can  take  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes's  whimsical  advice  to  "be  careful 
in  the  selection  of  one's  own  ancestors." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  in  medical  experi- 
ence that  enormous  things  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  nullifyingan  untoward  hered- 
ity. The  difficulties  attendinga  vicious  en- 
vironment are  still  easier  to  overcome,  as 
is  also  the  rectifying  of  bad  functioning. 
The  perturbed  human  will  is  indeed  most 
difficult  to  normalize,  and  its  perturba- 
tion underlies  most  cases  of  neuras- 
thenia. Yet  by  education,  training,  and 
good  management  the  will  can  certainly 
be  restored  to  its  rightful  kingship. 


Slimmy^s  Chance 

{  Continued  from  page  8 , 


a  man  on  the  force  could  hold  a  candle 
to  me — " 

The  brown-mustached  man  winked 
over  the  maudlin  head.  But  the  bar- 
tender nodded  confirmation.  "That's  a 
fact,"  with  the  respectful  accent  due  to 
vanished  greatness.  "He's  telling  the 
truth.  He  used  to  be  one  of  the  crack 
plain-clothes  men.  But  he's  drunk  him- 
self out  of  his  job.  And  he's  drinking 
himself  into  potter's  field — " 

"Say!"  bitterly  demanded  Hogan  of 
all  present.  "Say,  don't  you  fellows 
think  a  man's  wife  ought  to  stand  by 
him?  Say,  now,  ain't  that  a  wife's  duty? 
Say,  ain't  it  the  truth  that  a  good  wife 
can  reform  a  man  if  she's  only  patient 
and  keeps  at  it  long  enough — " 

"His  wife  left  him  after  he  threw  her 
downstairs  the  third  time,"  the  bar- 
tender explained  softo  voce.  "She'd  sup- 
ported him  two  years- — " 

Shaken  away  by  the  brown-mus- 
tached man,  Hogan  again  leaned  on  the 
bar  and  cried  broken-heartedly  over  it. 
"Well,  that's  what's  the  matter  with 
me!  If  my  wife  had  had  patience  and 
stuck  to  me  and  been  a  tower  of 
strength,  like  a  wife  ought  to  be — " 

"Go  outside  and  tell  it,"  advised  the 
bartender  decisively. 

But  it  was  Slimmy  who  went  first. 
He  did  not  look  back.  He  was  particu- 
lar not  to  look  back  at  maudlin,  broken, 
weeping,  sodden,  weak — oh,  pitifully 
weak — old  Hogan,  never  more  to  be 
feared  by  lawbreaker  or  consulted  by 
lawmaker.    Soon  Slimmy  met  Murphy. 

Slimmy  was  loitering  on  a  corner, 
hands  idle — which  posture  has  been 
handed  down  from  time  immemorial  as 
an  urgent  invitation  to  Satan  to  ap- 
proach and  make  those  hands  busy. 
This,  however,  happened  to  be  Satan's 
day  off.  Or  else  the  infernal  old  fop 
himself  was  busy,  perhaps  polishing  his 
horny  forelock,  or  reclovening  his  hoof, 
whicli  surely  must  run  over  at  the  heel 
during  all  the  centuries  that  its  owner 
has  wickedly  hopped  around  on  it.  At 


any  rate,  he  did  not  sneak  up  behind 
Slimmy  and  whisper  temptingly  in  his 
ear.  Instead,  a  small  boy,  clad  in  eager- 
ness and  blue  denim,  ran  up  in  front 
of  him.  "Say,  mister,  you  ain't  doin' 
nuttin'!  Come  over  an'  help!  A  horse 
fell  down  and  turned  over  a  load  of  coal 
and  de  traffic  is  gettin'  blocked!" 

Slimmy  came  with  alacrity.  It  rang 
good  to  his  ears,  this  appeal  to  help. 

The  wagon  was  turned  on  its  side 
and  the  horse  was  prostrate.  The 
driver,  a  stocky  man  with  a  big,  beefy 
face,  was  down  beside  it,  unfastening 
harness  buckles  and  coaxing  it  up.  With 
a  dozen  others,  culled  from  the  by- 
standers, Slimmy  fell  to,  the  wagon 
was  righted,  the  coal  gathered  up  and 
the  horse  helped  to  its  feet.  And  then 
Slimmy  looked  perplexedly  at  the  driver, 
who  stood  by,  mopping  a  sweaty,  red 
forehead.  "You  ain't  —  are  you  —  " 
Slimmy  paused  in  his  stammering. 

THE  driver  ceased  the  brow  mopping 
and  looked  Slimmy  up  and  down. 
Then  he  said  cheerfully:  "Murphy  of 
the  force,  I  guess  you  mean.  Yep,  that's 
me."  Slimmy's  wide  eyes  were  curious. 

"Why  did  I  quit?"— indulgently. 
"Well,  I'd  just  as  soon  have  stayed  on. 
I  had  a  good  beat  most  of  the  time.  But 
a  policeman  got  killed  by  a  gang  of 
sluggers  six  years  ago.  Didn't  you 
read  about  it?  No!" — in  surprise. 
"Gosh,  I  thought  everyone  read  it! 
And  my  wife  got  all  worked  up.  Kept 
expecting  me  to  come  home  killed  every 
morning.  And  she  nagged  so  and  whim- 
pered so  that  finally  it  got  on  my  nerves, 
so  I  gave  in  to  her  and  started  a  coal- 
and-feed  business.  This  is  my  own 
team,"  with  a  touch  of  pride.  "I've 
been  short  of  drivers  for  a  week.  But 
say — where'd  I  know  you?" 
Slimmy  flushed. 

Murphy    inspected    him   writh  keen 
eyes.   "Oh — I  remember.   Just  out?" 
Slimmy  admitted  it. 
"I  hope  that  fool  horse  didn't  strain 
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its  knee,"  remarked  Murphy.  "D'ye 
think  it  walks  stiff?" 

Slimmy  didn't  think  so. 

Murphy  had  clambered  to  the  seat, 
but  he  got  down  to  examine  the  knee. 

"Er — there  was  an  officer  named 
Jennings — " 

"Yes,  poor  devil,"  said  Murphy. 
•'I'm  going  to  try  to  get  around  to  see 
him  this  week.  Only  fifty-two  and  got 
locomotor  ataxia.  No  cure,  they  say. 
We  took  up  a  collection  for  him.  Poor 
old  Jennings  I  There  was  lots  of  folks 
that  never  liked  him,  but  he  was  a 
pretty  fair  old  scout.  Had  his  faults,  of 
course,  but  who  hasn't?" — plaintively. 

"Not  anyone,"  admitted  Slimmy. 
"That  certainly  is  hard  lines." 

"Well,  of  course,  if  he  hadn't  got  sick, 
he  would  have  been  sent  up  for  graft- 
ing," added  Murphy  candidly.  "So  I 
guess  he  was  lucky  at  that.  After  they'd 
shelled  out  for  the  collection,  some  of  the 
boys  were  sore  when  they  learned  how 
well-heeled  he  was.  Burchkins  yelled 
to  get  his  contribution  back." 

"Burchkins?" 

"Of  the  Thirty-second  Street  Station. 
He's  pulled  out  now.  Retired  on  his 
pension  and  bought  a  pecan  grove  down 
in  Georgia.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  the 
other  day,  and  he  says  he's  doing  well. 
Well,  much  obliged.    Good  luck  to  you." 

Murphy  drove  on.  Slimmy  walked 
on.  A  headline  and  a  picture  in  a 
newspaper  on  a  stand  caught  his  glance. 
He  bought  the  paper.  Yes,  it  was  the 
same  high,  impressive  neck,  rising  like 
a  scroll  of  parchment  out  of  the  collar, 
the  same  cold,  tired  eyes.  The  head- 
line read: 

"NOTED  JURIST  DEAD." 

Slimmy  read  the  column  of  biog- 
raphy of  Judge  Pickney;  there  was  a 
brief  resume  of  the  important  deci- 
sions handed  down  by  him  during  his 
judicial  career. 

"I  dunno  as  he  would  have  remem- 
bered me."  said  Slimmy  to  himself,  very 
thoughtfully,  and  raised  his  eyes  from 
t^-e  paper  in  time  to  meet  those  of 
George  Swanson.  Swanson  was  just  as 
hulky,  just  as  big-boned,  just  as  sullen 
as  ever.  Perhaps  a  trifle  more  sullen 
than  Slimmy  remembered  him. 

"H-hello,"  said  Slimmy,  wishing  that 
the  fellow  had  not  recognized  him. 

"H-hello,"  said  Swanson  sullenly. 

Slimmy  looked  uneasily  past  him,  and 
wished  he  could  get  past. 

"I'm  busy,"  said  Swanson  emphati- 
cally. 

"Are  vou?" — uneasily.  "Well — I'm 
not." 

Swanson  eyed  him  sullenly.  The 
former  friendship  between  them  was  not 
exactly  in  evidence.  "Why  aren't  you?" 
asked  Swanson.  "Let  me  tell  you — " 

Slimmy  plucked  up  courage  to  talk 
plainly  to  Swanson.  Not  that  he 
wished  to  hurt  his  feelings,  but  truth 
was  the  best.  "Don't  tell  me  anything," 
he  begged.    "I  don't  want  to  hear  it — " 

"You're  going  to  hear  it  whether  you 
care  to  or  not,"  firmly  said  Swanson. 
"I  don't  want  you  hanging  around  me! 
I'm  not  going  to  be  dragged  down 
again  by  you!  I'm  busy — at  a  hard, 
honest  job.  None  of  your  business 
where  or  what.  I  advise  you  to  follow 
my  example.  I  promised  my  mother  not 
to  take  up  with  you  again — " 

"Why — you — why- — you — "  spluttered 
Slimmy  indignantly.  "Why,  I  was  just 
going  to  tell  you — " 

"Save  your  breath,"  ordered  Swan- 
on.  "Don't  think  you  can  change  my 
rnind.  I  knew  your  time  was  about  up, 
and  I  hoped  to  dodge  vou — " 

"I  like  that" — angrily — "when  I  was 
doing  my  level  best  to  dodge  you — " 

"That's  all  right!"  Swanson  wore  a 
neer — a  righteous  sneer.  "I  ain't  got 
othing  against  you.  But  I  won't — " 

SLIMMY  hit  him.  Swan.son  hit  back. 
Then  they  fought.  Swanson  was  big- 
ger and  heavier,  but  Slimmy  was  more 
active.  Two  minutes  later,  when  a  po- 
liceman reached  them,  they  were  eat- 
ing, in  turn,  the  dust  of  the  asphalt 
pavement.  The  policeman  was  incensed. 
"Say"  —  aggrievedly  —  "you  mustn't 
fight  right  here  in  the  street!  Why 
don't  you  go  to  a  quiet  spot  and  settle 
vour  argument?" 

They  drew  apart  and  scrambled  up. 
\nd  he  took  in  Slimmy's  cheap  black 
uit,  pallid  skin,  and  calloused  hands. 
How  long  have  you  been  out?"  he  haz- 
arded shrewdly. 
Slimmy  hung  hi.^!  head. 
"You  make  me  tired!" — wrathfully: 
"I'd  arrest  you,  but  I  don't  like  to  take 
you  up  before  you've  had  a  chance  to 
go  straight!   Anyway,  we've  orders  not 
to  be  hard  on  fellows  just  out.  But," 
di«gust<yJly,  "you  muHt  be  itching  to 
get  back  in!" 

Slimmy  brushed  the  dust  off  his  coat. 


So  did  Swanson.  The  officer  frowned 
at  them,  then  strolled  on.  Swanson 
cut  down  the  street. 

"Well,  I'll  be—"  Slimmy  thought- 
fully did  not  finish  the  asseveration.  He 
got  on  a  street  car  and  went  out  to  the 
neighborhood  where  Bella  had  lived. 
This  time  no  one  answered  his  ring  at 
the  cottage.  He  decided  to  try  at  the 
adjoining  building.  It  was  a  delicates- 
sen store,  and  very  likely  Bella  had 
been  known  in  it.  Living  so  close,  she 
surely  must  have  patronized  it. 

He  went  in — and  Bella  stood  behind 
the  counter,  measuring  potato  salad: 
Bella  herself,  plump,  a  little  bit  cross, 
for  her  two  small  daughters  were  pull- 
ing at  her  clean  pink  apron,  but  never- 
theless a  pleasant-looking  young  matron, 
as  restful  to  the  eye  as  a  plate  of  fresh, 
sweet  homemade  bread. 

Certainly  there  had  been  a  mistake. 
Slimmy  had  known  it  all  along.  Bella 
was  never  the  kind  to  go  back  on  you! 
He  advanced  shyly  but  brightly. 

BELLA  stared.  Then  she  dumped  the 
potato  salad  back  into  its  glass  bowl, 
pushed  her  two  small,  surprised  daugh- 
ters out  of  the  way  and  bounced  from 
behind  the  counter  to  hug  Slimmy. 

"Ed !  I  just  was  saying  to  Harry 
this  morning  that  you'd  be  walking  in 
some  day!  I'd  have  come  out — there" 
- — with  faint  hesitation  before  the  hurt- 
ing adverb — "but  it  is  so  hard  to  get 
away  from  the  store.  We're  so  busy 
right  now —  Didn't  I  ever  tell  you  we 
bought  this  store?  Yes!  Three  months 
ago!"  And  then  Bella  proved  that  she 
still  had  the  temper  of  old. 

"That  woman  in  the  cottage!  Mean? 
She  is  the.  meanest  woman  that  ever  was 
put  on  earth!  Six  years  we  rented  of 
her,  and  every  month  the  rent  was 
paid  right  on  the  minute!  Sure  as  the 
sun  rises !  And  then  because  we  wanted 
a  few  dollars'  worth  of  repairing  once 
in  a  while.  And  you  should  see  the  way 
some  landlords  in  this  neighborhood  fix 
up  for  tenants!  But  would  she  spend  a 
penny — for  good  tenants  like  us? 

"No,  siree!  Not  a  penny.  Not  a 
red  cent!  You  see,  she  thought  on  ac- 
count of  us  having  the  store  here  we'd 
not  move  away.  But  we  fooled  her. 
Didn't  we,  Harry?" 

Harry,  a  quiet,  blue-eyed  man,  who 
had  entered  from  the  rear,  nodded 
good-naturedly  and  shook  hands  cor- 
dially with  his  brother-in-law. 

"We  had  the  man  who  owns  this 
store  building  put  five  rooms  above  and 
we  moved  right  here!  And,  would  you 
believe  it,"  triumphantly,  "she  has 
never  been  able  to  rent  the  shack!  And 
so  she  had  to  move  into  it  herself  to  get 
it  occupied!  I  never  notice  her  when 
we  meet.  I  just  know  you're  tired, 
Ed.  But  your  room  is  all  ready.  You 
can  go  right  up  and  wash  and  then 
supper  will  be  ready —  Children,  come 
here  and  kiss  your  Uncle  Ed!" 

Ed — otherwise  Slimmy — was  blink- 
ing. Bella's  rapid-fire  conversation 
was  blink-inducing.  He  kissed  the  two 
small,  bashful  little  girls,  he  went  up  to 
his  room,  he  came  down  and  had  sup- 
per— all  very  thoughtfully.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  evening,  when  Bella  had 
finallv  quit  talking  and  begun  to  yawn, 
and  Harry  was  shaking  down  the  fur- 
nace in  the  basement,  Slimmy  said 
humbly,  eyes  down  :  "This  is  good  of  you, 
Bella.  And  I'm  going  to  go  straight — 
you  needn't  worry — I'll  find  work — " 

Bella  cut  a  yawn  in  the  middle. 
"Worry!  Who  said  I  was  worrying? 
You  children" — shrilly — "get  back  into 
bed  this  minute!  No,  your  Uncle  Ed 
don't  want  to  see  you!  As  for  work, 
you  needn't  look  for  work!  With  this 
store  booming,  and  Harry  can't  find  a 
man  he  can  trust!  Right  there's  your 
work —  Listen  to  that  child  cough! 
Where's  the  croup  medicine?  I'm  going 
right  up  and  spank  her;  she  waded 
right  in  the  rain  puddles  to-day  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  do!" 

BELLA  bounced  up  to  her  erring  off- 
spring. And  presently  she  called 
crossly  down  that  Harry  and  Ed  should 
come  straight  to  bed.  It  was  late. 
And  then  :  "Oh,  that  alley  window  is  un- 
barred, I  do  believe!  Harry,  you 
fix  it!" 

But  Harry  could  not  make  the  bar 
tight.  He  asked  Slimmy  to  bring  him  a 
hammer.  "The  screw  must  have  fallen 
out.  I  got  to  tend  to  it  to-morrow," 
concernedly.  "There's  been  a  lot  of 
burglaries  around  here  lately." 

"That  so''"  asked  Slimmy  solicitou.sly. 
"Here,  I'll  drive  a  nail  right  there — 
so.  There!  That's  tight!  First  thing 
to-morrow  morning  I'll  make  a  thor- 
ough job  of  it." 

"I  wish  you  would,"  agreed  Harry. 
"I'm  darned  glad  you've  come.  I  cer- 
tainly do  need  some  one  to  help." 


The 

Man  Element 

is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  express  service. 

On  the  wagon  that  picks  up 
your  shipment — 

At  the  depot  where  it  is 
checked  and  recorded — 

In  the  special  car  which 
carries  it  — 

Men  Match,  guard,  expedite,  record  the  pro- 
gress of  5^our  shipment. 

It  is  man-service,  personal  and  quick;  not 
machine-like  and  slow.  It  makes  your  pack- 
age arrive  on  time — it  makes  express  service  a 
personal  one. 

Whatever  or  wherever — Wells  Fargo  can 
transport  it  for  you  safely  and  quickly.  The 
service  will  be  as  personal  and  satisfying  as  it 
humanly  can  be.  And  that  is  because  of  the 
man-element  in  AVells  Fargo. 

Speed  Your  Goods  via  Express 

Wells  Fargo  &  Company  Express 

The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at 
San  Francisco  has  given  the  grand  prize  —  the 
highest  possible  award— to  Wells  Fargo  for  per- 
fected and  extensive  express  service. 


m 


Father 

Named  after  the  nation's  first  president,  Irv  iiiij  holds  his  place  supremely  as  the 
father  of  American  literature.    Manv  were  lucky  enouffh  ti»  see  Joseph  Jeffer- 

J-       J  J /'       /   '                     T          '         but  read  these  wonderful  stories  to  understand  why  their 
0 J         yy  CIS  ill  IlQtOft    J.  7^%)tTl^  success  was  instantaneous.    Irving's  years  as  American 
So  Minister  at  Madrid  returned  a  rich  reward  to  his  country 

A  mertcan 
Literature 

in  his  wonderful  tales  of  old  Spain  and  the  Oriental 
pageantry  of  the  Moorish  occupancy.    Irvintj's  great  masterpiece,  the  Life  of 
Washington,  was  regarded  by  the  author  as  the  most  important  of  his  works. 
The  new  Hudson  edition  in  10  volumes  can  now  be  obtained  on  easv  payments. 
Write  for  particulars  to  Dept.     P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.  41(j  W.  Kith  St.".  New  York. 

Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

Con'trucled  on  scientific  principles,  correct  to  the  mi- 
nutest detail,  and  adapted  to  ihe  most  scientific  play. 
Great  experts  say  that  the  Burrowes  Regis  High-Speed 
Rubber  Cushions  are  the  best  made. 

No  specral  room  needed — can  be  mounted  on 
dining  or  library  table  or  on  its  own  legs  or  folding 
stand.  Put  up  or  taken  down  in  a  minute.  Sizes 
range  up  to  4'2  X  9  ft.  (Standard).  Prices  from  $13 
up.    Cues,  balls,  etc.,  free. 

FREE  TRIAL 

Write  for  itluslrated  Catalog,  containing  free  trial  offer, 
prices,  terms,  order  blank,  etc. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO..  404  CENTER  ST .  PORTLAND.  ME. 


Become 
an 

COUNTA 

Thousands  now  needed  by  railroads, 
big  corporations  and  other 
firms  at 

Big  Yearly  In- 
comes W'th  excellent 
prospects  of  ad- 
vancement and  a  future  of 
independence  and  prosper- 
ity. Unlimited  opportunities 
await  you  if  you  prepare  now. 

We  Train  You  By  MAIL  fou\°'^|aj"e 

time,  no  matter  what  you  work  at  now.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  you  already  understand  bookkeeping.  We  have 
a  course  in  Higher  Accountancy  that  prepares  you  from 
the  ground  up.  Prepared  by  noted  experts— under  direct 
supervision  of  Wm.  Arthur  Chase,  ex-Pres.,  Am.  Assn. 
C  P.  A.  Examiners  and  ex-Sec'y.  111.  Board  of  Exam. 
Prepares  you  to  pass  CP. A  exaniiuations  in  any  state. 

Special  Reduced  Rate  K^how\!"LJc'nr.' 

for  u  iiniitetl  time,  apeoiul  reduced  rate  scholarship.  We  Make 
T«rm«  To  Suit  Vou. 

Money-Back  Guarantee  UtToZ^^'^^u'Te 

not  aatistied  we  atfree  to  refund  r.'iitirv  amount  paid. 

now  for  wonderful  free  book  explaininsr 
iliiries,  poeitioHH  to  be  had,  ctc.aoJ 
,  roof  tlmt  v.  r  can  help  you  to  success  as 
we  are  h<ilpinp  ttiousuiidfl  of  L;.Siille  atudenta.  froparo  for 
the.Sf  litK  [joaition.-)  now. 

LaSalle  ExteniioD  Unirersity.  Dept.  H  128  Chicago.  III. 


WRITE 


lliiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiliiiiiiiiliiiiilliiiiiiiiin^ 

i  WEBSTERS  NEW    ^l^^^^^cr  your  question;  —  be  it  the  pronunciulion 
H  -M^^.*..  « ■     of  o  new  form;  the  spoiling  of  a  puzzlino  word: 

i  INTERNATIONAL    l^e  locaCon  of  Nigeria.  tKe  meanino  of  ^ 
4  |\|/^TIAyADY  RSI    troctor,  white  con!  etc..— this  New  Creofion 

^  UlwllwnAKi  contains  a  clear,  accurate,  final  answer.   

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V  400.000 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Words  0.f.»eJ  5 

  2700P.4e>  S 
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FREE  POCKET  MAPS] 


G.  &  C.  MERR[AM  Ca.  SPRINGFIELD. MASS.  """^ 

Pleas. 
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•Grand  Prize 

Panama-Pacific  Eipo.ition 
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There  are  other  good  cigarettes 
I    beside  Fatimas 


In  fact,  some  other  ciga- 
rette may  just  happen  to 
hit  YOUR  particular  taste 
better  than  Fatimas. 

That  isn't  strange  in  spite 
of  Fatima's  enormous  popu- 
larity. A  few  men  like  a  far 
stronger  and  heavier  ciga- 
rette than  Fatimas. 

But  if  you  would  like  a 
SENSIBLE  cigarette  — foo/ 
and  friendly  to  your  throat 


and  tongue  and  without  any 
"mean  feeling"  after  a  long 
day's  smoking— joM  should 
try  Fatimas. 

Fatimas  are  truly  a 
SENSIBLE  cigarette  for 
you  to  smoke. 

Prove  this  for  yourself 
today. 

Fatimas  sell  everywhere 
20  for  15c. 


to  a  Ie.,rf^„:  '^'Ksrette 

— acconiin^  I  „_  .--  


that  yousbouM  Wk  for  il^t'  """'i'ics 

■<l  tbst  may  help  t^e  ''!"'"''P'eoftc-Ms 
k.ndsofeigar.tt'  s  ^  '""■"'-■at 

-not  suffi"utr,:,v„'r;  v"'t'''''^ 

;  n  your  mout),  f'.  .  f  Hold 
(  "   "oaf  around  *  '"^"ads.  Le, 

"iP  ciirar.  II„  ""t  the  smoke 

,  'f-'w  >"£o  t™?;^'  thigh  ,cr- 
ctVa'^';'  ''•^■p«'''"n  .t':.i;,''L';r''  '"'r' 

1  l'^'  and  smooth  both  .1  "loavs  f,.,.| 
i  'o  your  ton^u,    ''°"'  '°  y""^  'hroat  and 

I     '^""■'"'herhand.  ifther^ 

■  "  P">Portio„e 


n'PPM.g  8„„,       ,?  '■■!''•  you  Mill  , 
orthaf9and,,„peri„.|;  •'•"'^  your  (on^,e 
l>^»t  nu,nl..  r  ,„„       ■      yt-nr  thro,,, 

'■"rr,','t  '"ni'/KSmon  I,'f  '  '''ff  'ncluds 

-'y  .dr»l   ''T  '■ p-P- 


THE  TURKISH  BLEND 


|A  Sensible  Cigarette 


600  Shaves 


From 
One 
Blade 


Yes,  and  more.  Thnt's  tlie 
record  of  mnny  men  who  shave 
themselves.  Oid  blades  made  sharp- 
er tlian  new— in  10  seconds.  QiiicK. 
veivtty  shaves  for  lii'e  with  the 
wonderful,  new 

Rotastrop 

For  old  style  and  safety  razors. 
Drop  blade  in,  turn  handle, machine 
gives  "heel  and  toe  action",  just 
like  a  barber. 

10  Days  Free  Trial— write 

for  free  booklet.  Do  this  to- 
dny.     Pend  n.ime  of  nearest 
druggist  or  hardware  dealer. 
Burke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  •^•»if>  Dayton,  O. 


MAGAZINES 

J  M.  Hanson -Bennett  Magazine  Agency  is  the 

larj:est  in  the  \vurl(i.  Ynu  ran  save  money 
en  thy  niat^azine  yuu  want  bv  writinp  for 

ThisCatalogFREE 

Our  new  Catalog  lists  more  than  3000  Periodicals 
and  Club  Offers.  ITS  A  BIG  MONEY  SAVER.  Send 

us  yilur  name  ard  adilress  on  post  card  to- 
day and  ^'et  til  is  hi;;  free  catalog.  Do  It  now. 

Agents  Wanted 

J.M.HANSON-BENNETTMagazine  Agency 


224  Brooks  Building 


Chicago,  Illinois 


SECRET  MEMOIRS 

of   the    Courts    of  Europe 
HISTORY    WRITTEN    FROM    BEHIND    THE  SCENES" 


DU  BARRY 

"  The  Uncrowned  (Jueen  Who  Fell  a 
Victim  to  the  (luillotine" 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE 

"Arrested,  Imprisoned,  < iuillotined,  to 
Appease  the  French  Mobs" 

DE  POMPADOUR 

"The  lieaulifni  Mistress  of  Louis  X\'. 
Whose  ICxtravagance  Almost  Bank- 
rupted France" 

CATHERINE  DE  MEDICI 

■"I  he  Stcjrm  (  .  liter  of  the  Most  lntri- 
t^iiint^  i'eriod  of  l'"rench  History" 


LADY  HAMILTON 

"The  I'amous  I'eautv  \\  ho  Swayed  the 
Fortunes  of  Admiral  Nelson" 


LOUIS  XIV 

"The  Courtier  Who  Spied  on  the  King 
and  Made  Notes  in  Secret  Each  Day" 

BERLIN  AND  ST.  PETERSBURG 

"The  Rook  that  was  liurned  hy  the 
Public  Executioner" 

CHARLES  II 

"Amazing  .Scenes  of  the  I'  ree  and  Easy 
Life  of  the  Restoration" 

EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE 

"'I'ht'  I  iispiralion  and  Lodestune  of  that 
Mightiest  of  (ieniuscs.  Napoleon" 

MARGARET  DE  VALOIS 

"A  I'lrilliant  Queen's  Personal  Account 
of  Seventeen  Years  of  Intrigue" 


Illustrated  booklet  free 

"This  booklet  is  a  fascinating  peep  into  the  past" 
Department  2,    P  F.  Collier  &  Son,  416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 


Your  Money 

BY  ALBERT  W.  ATWOOD 


The  Death  Rate 

PRESIDENT  HOWARD  ELLIOTT 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  recently 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  from  one  cause 
or  another  30,000  miles  of  railroad  with 
a  capitalization  of  close  to  !f2,000,000,- 
000  were  then  in  receivership.  In  1896 
about  the  same  number  of  railroads  were 
involved.  Death  in  any  form  is  usually 
a  painful  subject,  and  while  the  mortal- 
ity of  capital  is  not  so  important  as  the 
demise  of  human  beings,  it  is  a  very 
serious  subject  and  hits  us  all  at  times. 
But  most  of  us  need  to  be  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  the  destruction  of  our 
money,  just  as  the  more  light-hearted 
perhaps  require  a  dark  reminder  now 
and  then  of  what  all  flesh  is  heir  to. 

I  use  the  words  money  and  capital 
interchangeably,  as  of  course  they  are 
used  in  personal  financial  affairs. 
Money  itself  is  pretty  nearly  indestructi- 
ble, although  its  value  may  change. 
Some  gold  is  lost  or  destroyed,  but  not 
much.  But  the  capital,  which  money 
represents,  requires  more  doctors  and 
nurses  to  keep  it  alive  than  the  sickliest 
babies.  Except  for  a  few  of  us  who  keep 
our  all  inliidden  bank  notes  or  coins, 
our  possessions  consist  only  in  small 
part  of  actual  money.  It  is  capital  that 
most  of  us  own — bonds,  stocks,  mort- 
gages, houses,  land  perhaps,  factories, 
furniture,  and  bank  checks.  And, 
despite  bitter  experience  to  the  con- 
trary, we  persist  in  regarding  it  as 
more  or  less  indestructible. 

All  the  railroad  securities  now  in  re- 
ceivership will  not  prove  a  total  loss, 
but  there  will  be  a  tremendous  destruc- 
tion of  capital  in  the  aggregate.  Stocks 
which  were  bought  only  a  few  years  alpo 
for  $80  a  share  are  actually  being  as- 
sessed $40  a  share.  Science  has  made 
nothing  like  the  progress  in  eliminating 
business  risk  that  it  has  made  in  check- 
ing disease.  It  is  often  said,  loosely 
and  inaccurately,  that  90  per  cent  of  all 
men  who  go  into  business  fail.  We  do 
know  that  about  1  per  cent  of  all  the 
concerns  in  business  go  to  the  wall 
every  year.  Nor  are  the  small  men  the 
only  ones  who  make  sad  mistakes. 
Through  the  appraisal  of  a  great  estate, 
a  $70,000,000  affair,  there  recently  came 
to  light  the  fact  that  the  exceedingly 
able  capitalist  who  had  founded  the 
fortune  had  put  some  $6,000,000  into  a 
venture  which  could  never  be  worth 
more  than  $2,.500,000. 

Aside  from  business  failure,  which  is 
such  a  common  phenomenon,  natural  de- 
preciation alone  will  cause  any  physical 
property  to  disappear  in  thirty  years  at 
the  most.  It  is  said  that  despite  repairs 
the  new  Equitable  Building  in  New 
York  City  breaks  down  at  the  rate  of 
34  cents  a  second.  One  estimate  de- 
clares that  unrepaired  depreciation 
would  wipe  out  all  the  capital  in  the 
world  in  twenty-five  years. 

What  has  become  of  the  bonds  of 
ferry  companies  that  formerly  operated 
at  such  a  great  profit  between  New 
York  and  Brooklyn?  Less  than  fifteen 
years  ago  these  were  considered  good 
investments.  To-day  bridges  and,  still 
more,  tunnels  have  made  them  worth- 
less. The  Socialist  might  retort  that 
interest  was  paid  for  years  on  these 
bonds — in  his  view  a  rank  injustice. 
But  the  more  recent  owners — how  about 
them?  For  they  lost  both  principal  and 
interest,  which  is  more  than  even  the 
Socialist  contemplates.  I  asked  a  prom- 
inent banker  not  long  :  go  why  it  was 
provided  that  the  preferred  stock  of  a 
certain  company  which  his  firm  was 
about  to  float  should  be  completely  re- 
tired at  the  end  of  twenty  years. 

"Because,"  he  replied,  "no  business 
is  good  for  more  than  a  generation." 

Wealth  Is  Not  Perpetual 

AT  the  bottom  of  all  these  phenom- 
-  ena  lies  the  basic  fact  that  in  this 
world  any  exchange  of  present  enjoy- 
ment for  future  income  is  attended  with 
risk.  If  I  have  $10,  it  is  safer,  from  the 
strictly  financial  standpoint — and  I  say 
it  in  all  seriousness — to  buy  two  quarts 
of  champagne  and  treat  my  friends 
than  to  invest  in  a  $10  bond  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  I  will  get  the  wine,  and  there  is 
no  certainty  that  any  nation,  city,  cor- 
poration, or  individual  will  be  able  or 
even  willing  to  pay  its  debts  fifty  years 
from  now. 

It  all  means  only  one  thing — wealth 
is  not  perpetual,  fortunately.     For  if 


it  were,  one  man  might  found  a  fortune 
which  would  become  a  monster.  Try  to 
figure  out  what  $1  placed  at  compound 
interest  in  the  year  One  would  amount 
to  now!  Not  so  many  hundred  years 
ago  the  British  Government  actually 
tried  out  a  scheme  of  a  popular  re- 
ligious orator  who  declared  that  the 
national  debt  could  be  quickly  paid  off 
if  the  country  put  a  little  money  aside 
at  compound  interest.  Nearly  a  gen- 
eration passed  before  a  canny  Scotch  \ 
professor  showed  that  even  if  the 
scheme  were  possible,  which  he  proved 
was  not  the  case,  the  Government 
would  soon  make  so  much  money  that 
there  wouldn't  be  enough  people  in  the 
world  to  use  it. 

Well,  we  don't  want  our  money  to 
live  forever  any  more  than  we  do  our- 
selves. But  we  want  it  to  live  long 
enough  to  work  for  us  and  give  our 
children  a  start  at  least.  In  view  of 
the  facts  in  this  article  and  a  great 
many  more  like  them,  it  behooves  us 
to  be  pretty  careful  how  we  invest. 


"Safety  First" 

THIS  is  a  much-abused  title  for  arti- 
cles of  all  sorts,  but  in  this  case  it 
refers  to  a  class  of  bonds  which  in  times 
of  financial  excitement  and  possible  ex- 
cess such  as  the  present  may  appeal  to 
those  sober-minded  persons  who  incline 
away  from  the  feverish  Wall  Street 
markets  to  the  quiet  certainty  of  a  mod- 
erate return  upon  their  money  coupled 
with  as  complete  safety  as  is  compati- 
ble with  the  element  of  chance  in  all 
human  affairs. 

I  refer  to  municipal  bonds — those 
issued  by  all  manner  of  subdivisions  of 
the  States — whose  income  depends  upon 
that  great  certainty  other  than  death : 
taxes.  Municipal  bonds  have  long  been 
favorite  investments,  but  recently  more 
attention  has  been  paid  to  those  which 
pay  a  fairly  high  return.  These  are 
the  bonds  of  relatively  small  towns, 
and  they  have  a  remarkably  good  rec- 
ord. In  other  words,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  bonds  of  small  towns 
have  the  same  elements  of  safety  as 
those  of  great  cities,  and  yet  they  pay 
from  4%  to  6  per  cent,  whereas  the 
bonds  of  the  larger  cities  in  this  coun- 
try rarely  afford  the  investor  more 
than  4%  per  cent.  If  safety  is  the 
prime  consideration  in  the  use  of  your 
money,  here  is  a  field  which  it  does  not 
pay  to  overlook. 

There   seems   to   be  only   one  real 
drawback  to  the  bond  issued  by  a  city 
or  town.    That  is  the  familiar  one  of 
too  great  extravagance.    Alarming  sta- 
tistics are  constantly  being  published  to  i 
show  the  increased  expenses  of  our  na-  ' 
tional.   State,  and  local  governments. 
The  debts  of  States  and  cities  have  cer-  < 
tainly  increased  in  an  astounding  man- 
ner, but  so  has  the  wealth  of  the  people 
who  live  in  them. 

Admitting  that  every  effort  being 
made  to  curb  political  extravagance  is 
necessary,  yet  the  essential  soundness  of 
municipal  obligations  is  not  threatened. 
For  after  all  the  main  fact  is  that  these 
bonds  must  be  paid  first  out  of  taxes. 
At  least  that  is  true  of  practically  all 
political  units  below  the  States,  the 
States  not  being  compelled  to  pay  un- 
less they  choose  to,  for  though  they  may 
sue  they  cannot  be  sued.  Municipal 
bonds  and  the  interest  upon  them  are 
paid  out  of  taxes,  and  if  necessary  a 
city  can  appropriate  practically  all  of 
the  property  within  its  boundaries,  if 
such  a  step  should  become  necessary  in 
an  extreme  case.  But  the  debts  of 
cities  and  towns  have  in  practically  no 
case  reached  a  point  where  they  are 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  taxable 
property  in  those  places,  and  most 
States  strictly  limit  by  law  the  amount 
of  debt  which  a  city  or  town  can  incur. 
These  arbitrary  limits,  of  course,  are 
nearly  always  within  the  bounds  of 
safety. 

But  let  us  drop  theory  for  fact,  the 
fact  being  that  no  other  class  of  in- 
vestments has  so  good  a  record  for 
safety.  Although  municipal  bonds  now 
total  up  four  or  five  billion  dollars, 
mostly  created  in  the  last  generation, 
there  have  been  no  conspicuous  failures 
to  pay  in  that  time.  The  simple  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  an  obligation  of  a 
city  or  a  town  seems  to  come  first  in 
everybody's  mind.  A  village  will  pay 
its  debts  as  a  village,  even  though 
pretty  nearly  every  private  firm  in  the 


jlace  goes  wrong.  Besides,  cities, 
lx)wns,  or  counties  may  be  sued  in  the 
iunited  States  courts. 
'  This  class  of  bonds  has  had  a  boom 
n  recent  years  because  the  Federal  in- 
come-tax law  exempts  them  from  its 
provisions.  In  several  States  the  bonds 
-f  all  their  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
rther  tax  districts  are  exempt  from 
/ocal  taxation.  For  example,  a  man 
who  lives  anywhere  in  New  York  State 
»nd  owns  bonds  of  the  city  of  Albany 
jays  no  taxes  whatever  upon  those  bonds 
to  the  county  he  lives  in,  to  his  State,  or 
to  the  town  in  which  he  resides. 

Although  this  group  of  investments 
does  not  enjoy  what  would  be  called  an 
active  public  market,  and  only  a  few 
of  the  best-known  are  listed  on  any 
stock  exchange,  it  is  almost  always  pos- 
sible to  sell  a  municipal  bond  in  times 
of  depression  and  panic  more  readily 
than  other  classes  of  securities.  Of 
course  more  people  would  rather  have 
a  New  York  City  or  Chicago  bond  than 
one  of  some  small  school  district  in  the 
Far  Southwest.  But  the  former  pays 
only  about  4  per  cent,  while  the  latter 
pays  about  6  per  cent.  There  are  innu- 
merable sound,  strong  bonds  of  cities, 
counties,  towns,  school  districts,  drain- 
age and  levee  districts  in  the  West  that 
will  pay  the  investor  from  4%  per  cent 
to  6  per  cent.  Many  of  these  and  also 
of  the  larger  Eastern  cities  can  be 
bought  for  small  sums.    Bonds  are  put 
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out  in  $500  and  $100  units  as  well  as 
in  larger  amounts.  I  suggest  that  the 
investor  who  lives  in  our  great  West 
should  get  into  touch  with  one  of  the 
many  strong  banks  and  firms  in  Chi- 
cago or  St.  Louis  which  deal  in  this 
class  of  securities.  He  will  then  have 
a  tangible  investment,  something  that 
cannot  disappear  overnight  or  be  de- 
stroyed by  bad  management. 

H  hat  Is  a  Town? 

THERE  is  just  one  word  of  caution. 
Do  not  buy  the  bond  of  a  town  which 
is  going  to  fade  away,  as  it  were — like 
a  few  of  the  Western  mining  camps  in 
the  old  days — or  whose  inhabitants  are 
mainly  dishonest  or  shiftless.  However, 
the  majority  of  towns  in  this  country 
are  not  of  that  sort.  It  is  quite  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  a  town  or  a 
school  district  that  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
years,  usually  is  going  to  continue  just 
as  strong  and  stable  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

If  there  were  not  an  economic  need 
for  a  town  on  any  given  spot,  that  town 
would  not  be  there  for  several  genera- 
tions. Farmers  must  have  a  common 
trading  center  where  they  can  sell  or 
ship  their  produce  to  the  markets,  and  in 
return  buy  their  clothing,  implements, 
fertilizer,  lumber,  and  other  needs  of 
the  modern  family  that  cannot  be  pro- 
duced on  their  own  plots  of  ground. 


The  Real  Elihu  Root 


(  Continued  from  page  6  ) 


Viewed  broadly,  the  political  ideas  of 
Elihu  Root  are  the  observations  and  re- 
flections of  a  man  imbued,  in  the  mod- 
em spirit,  with  the  philosophy  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  Hamilton's  notion 
of  the  great  value  of  sound  organization 
and  economic  prosperity  in  the  nation. 
They  are  the  ideas  of  a  man  who  knows 
his  countrymen  and  would  warn  them 
against  their  own  weaknesses,  while 
maintaining  confidence  in  their  virtues 
and  their  ultimate  capacity  for  a  high 
degree  of  self-government  in  both  na- 
tional and  international  affairs.  It  is 
not  a  reactionary  philosophy.  And  it  is 
a  very  marked  advance  upon  Hamilton- 
ian  federalism.  If  you  are  going  to 
classify  Elihu  Root  according  to  his 
ideas,  you  must  classify  him  as  a  wise 
and  cautious  liberal. 

Now,  Take  Roosevelt .  .  . 

IT  is  the  practical  aspect  of  his  polit- 
ical philosophy. — one  might  say  his 
philosophy  of  life — which  has  perplexed 
a  great  many  persons  who  have  been 
quick  to  recognize  his  high  statesman- 
ship and  his  preeminent  services  to  his 
country.  I  think  you  can  understand 
Elihu  Root  easiest  if  you  compare  his 
philosophy  of  action  with  that  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  in  the  mature  period  of 
his  life.  Roosevelt  would  fight  the  stars 
in  their  courses  to  a  standstill.  Root 
never  would.  The  Roosevelt  philosophy 
of  life  banks  large  upon  what  may  be 
done  and  what  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
individual  man.  Root  does  not  reckon 
it  of  so  great  value  in  most  cases  what 
the  individual  thinks  or  does.  "What 
happens  to-day  or  to-morrow  is  of  little 
consequence.  The  tendencies  of  a  na- 
tion are  all  that  count" — that  is  the  way 
he  puts  it.  He  has  his  eye  rather  on 
those  powerful  underlying  forces  and 
laws  of  the  world,  in  a  population,  in 
a  national  community,  which  brush 
men  and  ideas  aside  and  rush  on  their 
way  against  all  opposition.  The  cos- 
mic, the  social,  the  powerful,  the  great 
economic  and  political  currents  of  his 
time,  do  not  always  run  the  way  of 
Root's  mind,  of  his  full  sense  of  right, 
but  when  they  are  sweeping  everything 
before  them  he  sweeps  along  with  them 
becau.se  he  thinks  there  is  nothing  else 
to  do.  But  he  watches,  even  when  the 
times  are  out  of  joint,  for  the  individ- 
"al's  poor  chance  to  help  a  little  toward 
^he  better  day.  And  he  waits  for  the 
psychological  moment  when  he  may  help 
to  turn  the  tide.  It  is  the  philosophy  of 
Root  to  pay  attention  to  the  tides,  to 
preserve  his  strength  and  influence  for 
the  convenient  season.  Roosevelt,  with 
the  abandon  of  idealism,  would  breast 
the  tide  until  engulfed  by  the  waves. 

Each  of  these  philosophies  has  its 
^langers.  Each  subjects  its  followers  to 
Its  own  mistakes.  But  each  can  be  held 
as  the  .working  theory  of  an  honest 
man.  In  fact,  these  two  philosophies 
^nd  these  two  mental  types  are  com- 
plements of  one  another  in  every  field 
endeavor.  The  pity  in  American 
politics  IS  that  the  ways  ever  parted 
[■etween  men  like  Root  and  Roosevelt, 
ine  one  personality  needs  the  other  to 


fulfill  it,  just  as  the  philosophy  of  the 
one  needs  the  philosophy  of  the  other 
to  fulfill  it — as  much  as  the  philosophy 
of  Hamilton  needed  the  philosophy  of 
Jefferson  to  fulfill  it.  With  Hamilton 
it  was  love  of  order.  With  Jefferson  it 
was  love  of  liberty.  With  Hamilton  it 
was  "how  to  check  and  regulate  the  na- 
tive instincts  of  men."  With  Jefferson 
it  was  how  to  set  the  human  spirit 
free.  But  out  of  the  blended  aspira- 
tions of  these  complementary  minds, 
each  striving  for  what  is  right,  there 
was  developed  the  first  great  American 
ideal  of  an  ordered  liberty,  of  liberty 
under  the  law. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  compare  Root 
and  Roosevelt  with  Hamilton  and  Jef- 
ferson. Root  is  not  Hamilton.  Neither 
is  Roosevelt  Jefferson.  Root  does  not 
distrust  democracy  as  Hamilton  did,  al- 
though he  has  the  caution  of  Hamilton 
and  the  conservative  sense  of  order  and 
proportion  and  efficiency  which  Hamil- 
ton had.  And  Roosevelt  is  the  antith- 
esis of  Jefferson  except  in  his  over- 
mastering passion  for  democracy.  And 
this  has  grown  with  his  experience  of 
the  world.  Power  made  Roosevelt  a 
radical  and  an  out-and-out  idealist.  He 
feels  the  tides  first,  and  all  the  time  he 
fights,  either  with  or  against  the  tide. 

There  is  more  national  potency  in 
these  two  men,  in  their  personalities,  in 
their  combined  philosophies,  in  their 
combined  ideals,  than  in  any  other  two 
men  in  the  United  States.  When  such 
different  types  honestly  and  earnestly 
cooperate,  the  country  is  best  governed. 
It  is  ever  to  the  advantage  of  national 
reaction  and  weakness  and  wrong,  and 
ever  to  the  disadvantage  of  national  prog- 
ress and  power  and  right,  that  two  such 
men  should  remain  permanently  apart. 

And  Elihu  Root's  philosophy  goes  far 
to  explain  his  career.  He  early  chose 
to  get  close  to  the  sources  of  power  in 
the  country  and  to  endeavor  to  get  what 
of  good  he  could  out  of  them  instead  of 
fighting  them.  He  has  been  accused  of 
acting  as  legal  counsel  to  one  section  of 
what  is  called  the- money  power.  Un- 
doubtedly he  has  so  acted.  And,  of 
course,  the  money  power  is  entitled  to 
counsel,  and  at  times  has  needed  it 
badly.  And  I  have  always  noticed  that 
a  big  corporation  in  trouble  always 
hires  the  best  lawyer  to  be  had.  But 
the  further  charge  that  intimacy  with 
the  money  power  has  begotten  a  predi- 
lection in  Root's  mind  for  the  enemies 
of  democracy  is  quite  impossible  of 
proof.  He  has  a  naturally  strong  belief 
in  the  right  of  private  property,  just  as 
he  has  in  the  right  of  individual  lib- 
erty. And  he  knows  something  about 
the  harassments  of  private  property  by 
the  black  horse  cavalries  of  politics  as 
well  as  the  profound  peril  of  the  cor- 
ruption and  domination  of  government 
by  private  business  power.  See  his 
South  American  addresses,  his  Stafford- 
Little  lectures,  and  his  speeches  before 
the  committees  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
New  York  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. He  has  worked  with  the  system  of 
things  and  not  against  it.  His  theory 
is,  evidently,  that  politics  and  govern- 


Sis  Was  Trapped— but 

Pyrene  Saved  Her 


I  tumbled  out  of  bed  when  I  heard  Sis  scream, 
room  was  afire.  The  doorway  was  blazing, 
was  ttapped. 

Mother  and  father  were  away.  I  ran  for 
the  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher  that  hung 
by  the  'phone  Father  had  showed  me 
how  to  use  it. 

With  a  few  pumps  most  of  the  fire  was  smothered 
and  Sis  escaped  from  her  room.  A  few  more 
pumps  and  the  fire  was  out.  Goodness!  I  hate 
to  think  what  might  have  happened  that  night 
without  Pyrene. 
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Be  proprietor  of  big-paying  Amusement  Business,  operating  Ten-Pinnet,  "world's 
reatest  bowling  game."  Also  enjoy  local  salesman's  commission.  New,  fascinating! 
entirely  automatic-no  upkeep  expense  or  pin-boys— just  someone 
to  take    in   money.     Everybody   plays  — men,   women,  children. 
Valuable  premiums— we  furnish  coupons.    Alleys  38  to  50  feet 
long.  Installed  in  any  room  in  half-day.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  agent's  prices.   See  what  you  can  make  on  small  investment. 
THE  TEN-PINNEI  COMPANY,  26  Van  Buren  St..  INDIANAPOUS.  INDIANA 
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-**The  world  combined  to 
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DICKENS'  COMPLETE  WORKS 

The  anniversary  edition  in  25  volumes  illustrated  by 
Cruikshank,  Phiz,  Barnard,  Furness,  Graffenhagen, 
Geo.  Wrig-ht  and  Charles  Greene,  the  greatest  Dick- 
ens character  delineators.  Edited  by  the  greatest 
writers  in  England  and  Ainerica  heartily  joined. 
No  labor  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this 
edition  worthy  of  the  great  occasion,  while  its  many 
special  features  combine  to  make  it  the  best  popular- 
priced  text  now  available.  The  complete  set  will  be 
delivered  on  easv  payments.  Write  for  full  particulars, 
Dept.  4,  P.  F.Collier  &  Son,  416  West  13th  St..  N.Y. 
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The  Problems  In 
Infant  Feeding 

become  intensified  when  the  little  one  is  deprived 
of  nature's  food.  Nothintr  can  be  so  pood  as  the 
normal  milk  of  a  healthy  mother.  Rut  thousands 
-  of  babies  must  depend  on  other  than  mother's 
milk.  The  feeding  problems  of  these  babies  are  ^ 
further  complicated  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
satisfactory  supply  of  safe  cows'  milk  or  else  by 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  niceties  of  milk  modi- 
fication. These  conditions  present  themselves 
with  relentless  frequency  and  their  avoidance 
means  much  to  the  health  of  baby.   The  record  of 
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shows  a  growing  list  of  healthy  chlltlren  wln>  have  Ik-om 
tiidii^ht  throuKh  the  criticaj  period  Into  vifjoious 
cliildhood.  The  Huccfsa  of  "Eagle  IJranil"  in  inlaiit 
fecfllne  is  easily  nnderstnnil  \vlu*n  its  wondei  ful  i>nrity 
is  considpreil.    It  keeps  well  and  is  easily  pn-pared. 

If  you  could  sec  the  care  we  exoreise  In  prt-imriiig 
"Kagle  lJrand"yoii  would  know  why  it  was  awarded  t  hi.' 

GRAND  PRIZE 

(Highest  Award) 
at  thf 

Panama -Pacific 
InternationalExposition 

at  Sun  Francisco 

Ax  a  c  111  in  ar  y  adjunct 
'•Eagle  Ilravd'*  has  n  hnii- 
clred  itsen.  And  it  Vf  ittwa(fs 
ready  jw/wlesome  and  swi-et. 
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BORDEN'S  CONDENfSED  MILK  CO.  Coll.  U-IT. 

108  Hudson  St..  New  York. 
Please  send  me  "  RahT's  Welfare"— whioli  tells  how  to  ktep  mv  l>abv 
well.   Also  "Baliy'B  Biofrr«phv"  to  record  events  of  his  babyhond.  as 
well  M  "Borden's  Reoijies" — which  tells  how  to  improre  my  cooking. 
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return  at  our  expense.  Unless  you  send  the  money 
with  order,  please  give  bank  or  commercial  reference. 

Three  l.U-iidH— ined]  iiiii,  nilld  and  extra  mild.  Send  -lOc 
for  H-ll>.  trial  orMer  without  pipe;  if  n..t  satisfarlory 
money  will  he  returned.  Order  toduy.  Bookh-t  on  request. 
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ment,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  will  rep- 
resent largely  a  conciliation  of  the  self- 
ish motives  of  men — but  a  selfishness 
which  can  be  helped  to  grow  day  by  day 
a  little  more  intelligent  and  a  little 
more  humane. 

But  to  think  of  Elihu  Root  as  the 
next  friend  or  tool  of  the  money  power 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  War  or  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  United  States  Sena- 
tor or  counsel  for  his  country  before 
the  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  The  Hague 
or  president  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  his  State  would  be  to  the 
last  degree  absurd.  In  the  cabinets  of 
McKinley  and  Roosevelt  he  was,  of 
course,  the  ablest  man.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  has  referred  to  him  repeat- 
edly as  the  most  helpful  adviser  of  the 
many  who  surrounded  him  while  he 
was  President.  Loyalty  is  the  key  to 
Elihu  Root's  mind.  Just  as  he  was 
loyal  to  his  legal  clients,  so  he  was  loyal 
to  his  presidential  chiefs,  and  devot- 
edly loyal  throughout  his  official  career 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Root  the  Statesman 

WHEN  he  was  Secretary  of  War,  how 
he  worked  to  establish  order  and 
competency  within  the  weltering  chaos 
of  inefficiency  which  involved  the  mili- 
tary establishment  of  the  country !  Natu- 
rally the  Nobel  peace  prize  was  awarded 
to  him.  The  genuine  advocates  of  a 
democratic  preparedness  are  the  genu- 
ine peacemakers  of  the  world.  And 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  did 
anybody  have  to  sit  up  nights  wonder- 
ing what  was  going  to  happen  next? 
No,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
could  sleep  soundly  until  the  dawn.  If 
Elihu  Root  could  have  been  in  the  Sec- 
retaryship during  the  last  year,  the 
country  would  not  now  be  suffering 
from  the  national  insomnia  occasioned 
by  the  earlier  administration  of  that 
particular  portfolio. 

His  famous  South  American  tour 
while  he  was  Secretary  of  State  breathes 
the  spirit  of  national  democracy  and  in- 
ternational fraternity.  At  the  third 
conference  of  American  Republics  held 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  summer  of 
1906  he  voiced  the  sentiments  of  genu- 
ine democracy,  national  and  interna- 
tional, at  home  and  abroad.  Speaking 
for  the  United  States,  he  said : 

"We  wish  for  no  victories  but  those 
of  peace;  for  no  territory  except  our 
own;-  for  no  sovereignty  except  the 
sovereignty  over  ourselves.  We  deem 
the  independence  and  equal  rights  of 
the  smallest  and  weakest  member  of 
the  family  of  nations  entitled  to  as 
much  respect  as  those  of  the  greatest 
empire,  and  we  deem  the  observance  of 
that  respect  the  chief  guaranty  of  the 
weak  against  the  oppression  of  the 
strong.  .  .  .  We  wish  to  increase  our 
prosperity  and  to  expand  our  trade, 
to  grow  in  wealth,  in  wisdom,  and  in 
spirit,  but  our  conception  of  the  way 
to  accomplish  these  is  not  to  pull  down 
others  and  profit  by  their  ruin,  but  to 
help  all  others  to  a  common  prosperity 
and  a  common  growth,  that  we  may  all 
become  greater  and  stronger  together." 

Ousting  Mr.  Lorimer 

HIS  well-remembered  argument  be- 
fore the  Hague  Tribunal  in  1910 
on  behalf  of  the  North  Atlantic  fisher- 
men is  instinct  with  the  patriotic  feel- 
ing of  a  national  democracy. 

"The  fishermen  of  the  coast  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  of  Maine  are  poor  and 
simple  folk.  They  live  upon  the  fruit 
that,  with  hard  toil  and  danger,  they 
win  from  the  waves.  They  are  not  as 
important  a  part  of  the  United  States 
to-day  as  they  were  in  1783;  but,  while 
their  comparative  weight  and  impor- 
tance have  declined,  their  positive  im- 
portance is  as  great  now  as  it  was  then, 
and  greater  still.  Every  consideration 
that  moves  a  sovereign  nation  to  regard 
and  maintain  the  existence  of  its  own 
people  urges  the  United  States  to  im- 
press upon  you  this  view  of  its  con- 
troversy." 

And  then  he  gently  hints  that  behind 
these  fi.shing  communities  upon  the  New 
England  coast  stand  the  hundred  mil- 
lions of  the  American  people,  just  as 
behind  the  fishing  communities  and 
traders  of  Newfoundland  stand  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. That  the  United  States  came  off 
as  well  as  it  did  in  that  arbitration  is 
due  chiefly  to  Elihu  Root. 

Neither  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate did  his  deeds  belie  his  words.  He 
made  of  that  forum  no  platform  of  a 
millionaire's  club,  no  resting  place  for 
his  laurels,  no  vantage  ground  for  his 
friends  of  the  plutocracy.  Men  may 
honestly  differ  from  his  views  on  im- 
portant questions  which  were  debated 


there.  But  he  has  an  almost  perfect 
record  in  the  Senate  for  being  on  the 
side  of  the  nation,  of  equality  and  of 
the  right.  The  best  test  of  Elihu  Root 
in  the  Senate  came  in  the  Lorimer  case. 
Lorimer  was  typical  of  that  alliance  of 
corrupt  business  and  corrupt  politics 
which  has  been  the  curse  of  America 
for  a  generation.  In  his  fight  against 
removal  Lorimer  had  the  backing  of 
powerful  business  and  powerful  Repub- 
lican cooperation.  The  nation-wide 
party  machine  was  his  friend.  It  was 
Elihu  Root  who  punctured  the  sophis- 
tries of  Lorimer's  defenders.  It  was 
Elihu  Root's  speech  which  won  the 
fight  with  open-minded,  thoughtful  men 
in  the  Senate.  He  showed  how  little 
difference  it  made  whether  or  not  the 
"jack-pot  fund"  of  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture was  distributed  in  that  particular 
year  solely  for  Lorimer's  election.  To 
be  sure,  the  "jack  pot"  was  a  perennial. 
And  its  fruit  was  annually  divided 
among  the  faithful  for  a  variety  of 
evil  works.  But  one  of  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  distributed  in  that 
particular  year  was  the  election  of 
Lorimer,  and  furthermore  Senator 
Root  showed  that  the  business  manager 
of  the  jack-pot  fund  was  the  political 
manager  of  the  Lorimer  campaign. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  struck  Lorimer  the 
first  blow  by  dramatically  refusing  to 
sit  at  »  party  dinner  with  him.  It  was 
Elihu  Root  who  delivered  the  knockout. 
Again  it  is  each  in  his  own  way  and 
according  to  the  philosophy  and  tem- 
perament of  each.  But  who  is  so  dull 
as  not  to  realize  that  both  types  of 
leadership  are  greatly  needed  and 
greatly  worth  while  in  a  free  country? 

It  was  not  only  in  the  matter  of  Lori- 
mer that  Elihu  Root's  capacity  for 
moral  indignation  and  his  proclivity  for 
lining  up  on  the  right  side  of  a  public 
issue  of  corruption  revealed  itself  to 
the  country.  From  his  seat  in  Wash- 
ington he  powerfully  upheld  the  hands 
of  the  men  in  the  State  Senate  of  New 
York  who,  when  Hughes  was  Governor, 
sought  to  cleanse  the  Augean  political 
stables  of  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry. 
And  his  own  party  machine  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  a  particularly  sodden  occa- 
sion, had  cause  to  remember  the  flash 
of  Root's  wrath,  when  he  described 
it  as  "a  criminal  conspiracy  mas- 
querading as  Republican." 

One  on  the  Senator? 

THERE  are  many  excellent  persons 
who  seem  to  have  forgotten  some  of 
these  things  since  Elihu  Root  presided 
over  the  Republican  Convention  of 
1912.  Until  history  gets  a  hearing,  and 
personal  prejudices  and  predilections 
no  longer  hold  sway  over  the  minds  of 
men  now  living  in  the  United  States, 
there  will  be  a  wide  divergence  of  sen- 
timent in  this  country  about  the  con- 
vention methods  of  1912.  President 
Taft's  former  Attorney  General,  stand- 
ing the  other  day  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  New  York,  openly  and  in 
a  most  unregenerate  fashion  compli- 
mented William  Barnes  upon  his  part 
in  the  famous  party  tragedy  as  if 
Barnes  were  at  that  time  one  of  the 
moral  saviors  of  his  country.  There  are 
millions  in  the  Unit'ed  States  who  hold  a 
contrary  opinion.  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
the  millions.  I  thought  then  and  I  think 
now  that  it  was  a  mistake  of  Moses  even 
to  be  chairman  of  that  outfit  while  the 
program  was  being  put  through. 

But  in  the  long  range  of  political 
strategy  it  may  be  overruled  for  good. 
If  Barnes  and  his  kind  in  the  invisible 
government  put  one  over  on  Elihu  Root 
in  that  convention,  Elihu  Root  cer- 
tainly put  one  over  on  Barnes  and  his 
kind  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  coun- 
try when  he  stood  the  other  day  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  his  State 
and  crowned  the  progressive  movement 
of  a  generation  with  a  speech  that  will 
be  remembered  as  long  as  free  govern- 
ment endures  in  the  United  States. 

His  Service  Is  What  Counts 

YOU  cannot  hurry  Elihu  Root.  His 
philosophy,  the  temper  of  his  mind, 
his  way  of  doing  things,  make  it  neces- 
sary that  he  bide  his  time.  In  1912  he  was 
not  ready  to  strike  a  telling  blow  at  the 
invisible  government  of  the  country.  No 
doubt  loyalty  to  the  presidential  group 
with  whom  hehadbeen  working  in  prep- 
aration forthe  National  Convention  con- 
strained him.  No  doubt  also  he  was 
sincerely  apprehensive,  too  apprehen- 
sive, about  what  he  regarded  as  the 
dangerous  drift  of  the  whole  progres- 
sive movement  away  from  representa- 
tive government.  There  is  small  place 
for  the  devices  of  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum, and  recall  in  the  political 
theory  of  Elihu  Root. 


"It's  a.  ****** 
that's  all  you  need 
to  know  about  a 
Glove." 

"Highty — tighty ! — One 
of  those  sweeping,  ego- 
tistical, advertising  slo- 
gans," you  say. 

But  isn't  it  something 
more 

How  many  things  that 
are  bought  and  sold  have 
given  satisfaction  for  over 
one  and  a  third  centuries.'' 

Fownes  Gloves  have. 

**'*    *  Fownes 
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HOWEVER 
beautiful 
you  may 
be,  you  cannot 
afford  to  neglect 
your  skin.  How- 
ever pla'n  you 
may  be,  you 
should  not  miss 
the  possibilities 
for  beauty  and 
.  skinhealthinthe 
regular   use  of 
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Preserves  Good  Complexions 
—Improves  Bad  Complexions 

Its  use  overcomes  skin  disorders  and  sallowness, 
as  well  as  undue  redness,  sunburn  and  freckles. 
Send  us  Gcinstamps, to  cover  costofmailing  and 
packing,  and  get  free  sample  of  the  above.  Also 
Ingram's  Face  Powder  and  Rouge  in  novel  purse 
packets,  Zodenta  Tooth  Powder  and  Perfume- 
Frederick  F.  Ingram  Company 
Established  188S 
Windsor,  Can.     59  Tenth  St,  Detroit,  U.S.  A 
Ingram 's  Vetveota  Souveralne  Face  Potvder 
is  Powdered  Perfection  forthe  Complexion.  Four 
shades:  pink,  white,  flesh  and  brunette.  Price. 
£0c  at  drug  stores  or  by  mail,  postpaid-  _ 


THE     SCIENCE  OF 

Business  Building 

is  a  system  by  which  any  man  may 
train  himself  to  make  more  money. 
Ask  for  free  book  telling  how 
75,000  others  have  profited  by  it. 

-Che  Sheldon  School  gSTi-A'^o^'"*" 
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Containing  nN»ej;>^R^n/*^an  requirec 
by  the  National^^^^^Law  and  Stat* 
laws.  Lead^i#g  ir^^  selSLt.  For  bool 
or  sampl^write; 
FARWILL  &  RHInES,  Watertown.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  / 
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NEXT 
WEEK  I 

the  first  chapters  of 
"Held  to  Answer*', 
the  new  American 
novel  by  Peter  Clark 
MacfarlanCy  will  be 
published  in  Collier's. 

Here  is  a  most  unusual 
story,  which,  in  its 
strength  and  power, 
has  been  Hkened  to 
Hall  Caine's  "The 
Christian". 

The  characters  are  the 
sort  y.ou  are  at  once 
acquainted  with,  for 
they  are  real  living 
people  who  do  human 
things  in  human  ways. 

In  John  Hampstead, 
Mr.  Macfarlane  has 
given  us  a  new  char- 
acter that  will  live  in 
American  fiction. 
Throughout  his  career 
as  railroad  clerk,  actor, 
book  salesman  and 
preacher  —  through 
the  many  dramatic 
scenes  with  Marien 
Dounay,  the  beautiful 
and  successful  actress, 
and  Bessie,  the  interest- 
ing "other  woman" — 
your  interest  in  the 
rugged,  awkward, 
sorely  tempted  John 
Hampstead  keeps  in- 
creasing. 

"Held  to  Answer"  is 
a  really  big  emotional 
American  novel  whose 
dramatic  development 
cannot  fail  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  the 
reading  public. 

The  first  chapters 
will  appear  in  the  No- 
vember 20th  issue  of 

VxOllier*s 

THB  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


But  these  are  no  reasons,  and  a  mis- 
take of  action  is  no  reason,  for  ques- 
tioning underlying  motive  or  ultimate 
patriotic  purpose.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  will  remember,  long  after 
they  forget  any  alleged  mistake  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's,  his  marvelous  pioneer 
service  in  many  ways,  but  particularly 
in  disclosing,  in  the  face  of  derision  and 
temporary  defeat,  the  enslavement  of 
his  country  to  an  extraconstitutional 
political  system  as  degrading  as  that  of 
the  government  of  tyrants  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  And  they  will  remember,  long 
after  they  forget  any  alleged  mistake  of 
Elihu  Root's,  the  more  cautious  and  de- 
liberate, but  extraordinarily  powerful 
and  patriotic  service  through  the  long 
range  of  an  almost  unparalleled  career 
in  American  statesmanship. 

Personal  error  and  party  friction  of 
the  passing  day  melt  away  in  the  light 
of  history.  It  is  the  great  ruling  tend- 
encies of  men  that  count  in  the  judg- 
ments of  mankind. 

Muzzling  Mr.  Barnes 

ANYBODY  with  insight  who  had  Elihu 
-  Root  under  observation  during  his 
recent  presidency  of  the  New  York  State 
Constitutional  Convention  could  see  how 
he  works,  and  the  purposes  for  which  he 
strives.  He  was  bitterly  criticized  for 
appointing  William  Barnes  chairman 
of  the  important  committee  on  Legis- 
lative Powers.  Taken  by  itself,  it  had 
a  perverse  look,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  odium  of  the  Syracuse  libel 
trial  hung  heavily  over  William  of 
Albany.  But  anybody  wise  enough  to 
tell  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  could  detect 
another  angle  to  it.  The  New  York  State 
Constitutional  Convention  had  a  large 
number  of  very  estimable  gentlemen  in 
it,  but,  generally  speaking,  a  majority 
of  them  were  also  a  choice  collection  of 
rather  carefully  selected  disciples  of  ex- 
treme caution  and  political  reaction. 
Under  the  magic  of  Root's  quiet  leader- 
ship and  influence  they  mellowed  a  good 
deal  as  the  weeks  and  months  crept  by, 
but  at  the  beginning  they  were  all  that 
was  claimed  for  them  in  the  way  of  de- 
siring to  hold  back  in  the  breeching 
and  to  keep  progress  from  "going  too 
far."  Under  these  circumstances  the 
selection  of  Barnes  for  a  chairmanship 
was  not  without  its  prophylactic  value. 
A  conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  ma- 
chine was  vital  to  getting  anything 
done  at  all  that  would  be  worth  while 
for  the  State.  The  very  excellent  gen- 
tlemen who  were  bound  together  by 
those  strange  ties  of  the  organization 
fetish  had  to  be  disarmed  of  their 
antipathies.  Many  good  men  were  in- 
volved in  this  nexus  of  dogged  machine 
reactionism.  The  job  was  to  break  up 
the  machine  psychology  and  redistrib- 
ute the  molecules  of  gray  matter  in 
line  with  the  leadership  of  ideas,  in- 
stead of  the  leadership  of  prejudices 
and  cupidities. 

Elihu  Root  was  a  good  deal  more 
successful  than  anybody  dreamed  he 
could  be  when  he  started.  The  Barnes 
situation  took  care  of  itself.  Two 
things  finished  Barnes  with  the  con- 
vention. The  first  was  the  verdict  at 
Syracuse  in  favor  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. And  the  second  was  equally  fatal. 
The  great  majority  'of  even  the  most 
conservative  men  in  the  convention 
could  not  stomach  Barnes's  proposals 
to  write  into  the  Constitution  hard  and 
fast  provisions  to  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment from  safeguarding  the  welfare 
of  great  classes  of  defenseless  men  and 
women  and  little  children,  nor  his  op- 
position to  the  safeguards  which  actu- 
ally were  written  into  the  revised 
fundamental  law.  Barnes  might  Tiave 
got  away  with  that  before  1912 — but 
not  since  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Root  Speaks  Out  in  Meeting 

THE  cleavage  between  Root  and 
Barnes  in  the  convention  was  deep. 
Barnes  was  the  conspicuous  reac- 
tionary. Root  was  the  conspicuous  lib- 
eral. On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
well-nigh  paralyzed  the  old-liners  with 
his  utterances.  "I  have  been  in  public 
life  for  forty  years,"  he  said  in  a  ring- 
ing speech  before  one  of  the  committees 
of  the  convention,  "and  in  all  that  time 
our  State  Government  has  been  no  more 
representative  than  the  government  of 
Venezuela."  The  bosses  from  all  over 
the  State  sat  as  though  transfixed. 
They  never  heard  anything  as  horrify- 
ing as  that  from  Roosevelt.  Of  course 
all  the  intelligent  boys  of  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  live  in  the  common- 
wealth of  New  York  know  that  it  is 
true.  But  to  take  it  from  Elihu  Root, 
whose  function  in  the  reactionaries'  eye 
should  be  to  steady  the  ark  of  the 
covenant — aye,  there's  the  rub ! 


Read  What 
Three 

Presidents 
Say  of  Your 
Mark  Twain 

President 
Woodrow  Wilson 

H  "All  the  worUl  knows 
that  in  Mark  Twain  it 
has  lost  a  de'liKhtful  hu- 
morist, a  man  able  to  in- 
terpret human  life  with 
a  flavor  all  his  own:  but 
only  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him 
personally  can  feel  to  the 
full  the  loss  of  a  man  of 
high  and  lovely  character, 
a  friend  quick  to  excite 
and  give  affection;  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world  who 
loved  every  wholesome 
adventure  of  the  mind  or 
heart;  an  American  who 
spoke  much  of  the  spirit 
of  America  in  speaking 
his  native  thoughts." 

Theodore 
Roosevelt 

II  "He  was  not  only  a 
great  humorist,  but  a 
great  philosopher,  and 
his  writings  form  one  of 
the  assets  in  America's 
contributions  to  the  world 
of  achievement,  of  which 
we  have  a  right  as  a  na- 
tion to  be  genuinely 
proud." 

William 
Howard  Taft 

K  "  Mark  Twain  gave 
pleasure— real  intellectu- 
al enjoyment — to  mill- 
ions, and  his  works  will 
continue  to  give  such 
pleasure  to  millions  yet 
to  come.  He  never 
wrote  a  line  that  a  father 
could  not  read  to  a 
daughter." 


Let  Us  Suppose 

your  hopes  for  your  library  are  modest — that  it  will  contain,  say, 
only  three  standard  sets.  Which  sets  should  you  have?  Shake- 
speare, of  course,  Dickens,  or  Scott,  or  Thackeray,  we  presume. 
But,  as  an  American,  with  an  American  family,  can  you  omit 

MARK  TWAIN 

the  greatest  writer  that  this  continent  has  yet  developed?  So 
long  as  the  Author's  National  Edition  is  available,  you  certainly 
cannot.  For  it  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  uniform 
set — all  his  collected  writings — 170  short  stories,  essays,  sketches, 
famous  books  of  travel,  great  works  of  fiction — 

At  Half  Price 

As  a  humorist,  Mark  Twain  is  best  known  and  best  beloved. 
Do  you  know  of  another  author  who  has  made  as  many  millions 
laugh  as  has  Mark  Twain?  His  humor  does  not  offend.  It  is 
audacious — extravagant — exaggerated — typically  American.  Be- 
neath it  is  deep  philosophy — sound  common  sense — a  passionate 
love»of  justice — hatred  of  sham  and  hypocrisy. 
Very  few  have  possessed  the  power  to  tell  a  story  so  vividly 
and  realistically  and  to  get  such  dramatic  action  into  it  as  has 
Mark  Twain. 

Aside  from  being  the  world's  greatest  humorist — the  great 
writer  of  boy's  books — the  ripe  philosopher — the  master  of 
pathos — he  is  also  the  master  of  English. 

A  set  of  his  collected  writings  should  be  in  your  library,  or  else 
it  is  not  complete. 

Is  Mark  Twain  in  Your  Home? 

Do  Not  Delay.   ''Tomorrow'*  may  be  too  late 

for  the  Author's  National  Edition  will  be  withdrawn.  Over 
1,250,000  copies  of  this  edition  have  been  sold.    There  will  be  a 
new  edition  at  a  higher  price.    If  you  delay  you  will  have  to  pay 
more.    Then,  why  delay?    The  price  is  now  ^i. 00  per  volume, 
for  the  twenty-five  volumes.    Now  you   pay  only  $2.00 
monthly  and  now  you 

Send  for  the  books  THE  HARPER  WAY 

For  ten  days'  examination — at  our  expense.  Look  /  , 
the  books  over  carefully.  See  if  vou  like  them.  /  Hew  York  CItl 
If  not  send  them  back  "collect,"  and  /  se„.i.  prepa.d. 
you  will  owe  us  nothing.  Investigate  this  /  Mark  Twain's  Works 
offer.  Send  the  coupon  without  money.  /  twenty-five  volumes. 
Judge  for  yourself  the  manufacture  of    /  '  may  retain  the 

the  books  (we  don't  describe  them     /     Ti T  "V' T 

,  ,  ^  ^        if  I  do  not  care  for  the  books. 

here  because  we  want  you  to  send     X     \  will  return  then-,  at  vour  ex- 
/or  theyyi — and  see  for  yourself,    /     pense.    if  i  keep  them,  i  »iii 
why  this  set  has  pleased  its  / 
tens  of  thousands  of  satis' 
fied    owners).     Be  one 
of  them.     Send  the  , 
coupon  now.  /  Stgnalure 


it  S'J-OO  a  month  until  the  full 
price,  125.00,  has  been  paid.         Col.  11 


Send  books  to  . 
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You  know  this  trade-mark  through  National 
Periodical  Ad'vertising 


TRADE-marks  are 
guides  which  en- 
able the  purchaser  to 
repeat  every  satisfac- 
tory buying  experi- 
ence and  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  every 
unsatisfactory  buying 
experience. 

National  advertising  is  the 
force  which  induces  a  great 
number  of  people  to  try  a 
product — so  that  the  economy 
of  quantity  production  can  be 
attained  if  the  product  gets 
general  approval. 

The  trade-mark  is  the  thing 


which  identifies  a  maker  so  that 
we  can  repeat — or  avoid  repeating 
—  the  experience  we  have  with 
his  goods 

NationaFadvertising  is  the  thing 
which  makes  enough  of  us  use  a 
product  so  that  it  can  be  produced 
economically  and  can  be  sold  to 
us  at  a  price  much  lower  than  the 
manufacturer  would  have  to  charge 
if  he  sold  to  only  a  few. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  trade- 
marked,  nationally  advertised 
goods  are  so  generally  the  best 
goods  of  their  kinds  and  are  sold 
at  such  relatively^low  prices. 

Trade-marks  and  national  ad- 
vertising, working  together,  are 
the  two  most  valuable  public  serv- 
ants in  business  today.  Their 
whole  tendency  is  to  raise  qualities 
and  standardize  them,  while  re- 
ducing pricesand  stabilizing  them. 


C11  •  5""'°^^ 
olliers 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

MEMBER  OF  THE  QUOIN  CLUB 

THE     NATIONAL     PERIODICAL  ASSOCIATION 
This  is  Ihr  Twrnly-Srcond  of  a  Series  0/  Trade-Mark  Advertiltmenls  ia  Collier's. 
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Just  a  Century  Ago  All  Europe  Was 
In  Arms  Against  Him — 

At  thirty-six  Napoleon  had  conquered  Europe.  He  had  forced 
his  way  from  a  petty  officer's  rank  to  the  command  of  a  continent. 
The  seeds  of  the  present  European  war  were  sown  in  his  meteoric  career. 

Have  you  ever  read  an  interesting  popular  account  of  ''The  life 
of  the  man  of  Destiny"? 

Do  you  know  why  Holland  and  Belgium  were  organized  as 
neutral  states  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo? 

Do  you  know  how  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  came  to  be  ? 

These  questions  and  500,000  others  are  answered  in  the  new 
history,  written  for  the  modern  busy  men — 

The  Lodge  History 
of  Nations 

^^The  story  of  each  nation  in  a  single  volume  like  the  biography  of  a  man' 

To-day,  while  every  edition  of  the  newspapers  is  centering  your 
interest  on  Europe,  you  can  begin  to  master — in  a  few  pleasant 
moments  each  evening — the  whole  stirring  history  of  the  great 
European  nations. 

A  year  from  to-day  you  will  really  know  those  nations — their 
past  struggles,  their  geography,  their  resources  and  strength. 

Now,  while  your  interest  is  stirred,  is  the  time  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  of  history  which  is  the  surest  mark  of  a  really  well-read 
man.  Now  is  the  time  to  cultivate  in  your  children  that  love  of 
historical  study  that  helps  to  success. 

Your  Copy  of  This  Free  History 
Booklet  is  Waiting 

booklet  awaiting  your  request. 

to  it  as  a  Collier  reader, 
n. 

the  histories  of  the  nations 
written  in  short  popular 
Senator  Lodge's  direction, 
modern  man. 
tells  of  the  index  that 
bles  you  to  locate  in  an  in- 
stant any   place  mentioned 
in    the    newspaper  dis- 
patches   or    any  his- 
torical  personage  to 
whom  they  refer. 

The  booklet  contains  an 
essay  by  Senator  Lodge  on  how 
read  history  profitably,  and  a  col- 
frontispiece  illustration,  a  repro- 
of a  historical  painting. 

for  your  copy  now,  while  it  will 
mean  so  much  to  you.    It  will  be  »ent  by  mail, 
free;  merely  clip  the  coupon. 


Again,  when  committees  falter,  the 
voice  of  Root:  "The  time  has  come  when 
invisible  government  must  give  way  to 
government  that  is  accountable  and  re- 
sponsible." Those  fell  words,  "invisible 
government"!  Ghost  of  Macbeth,  where 
have  we  seen  that  phrase  before? 

And  that  masterpiece  of  statesman- 
ship and  ethical  passion  and  unflinch- 
ing analysis  and  denunciation  of  the 
forty  years'  system  of  patronage  and 
intrigue  and  machine  misrule  of  the 
people  of  his  State — no  one  who  heard 
that  address  or  perceived  its  effects 
upcn  the  convention  could  go  on  link- 
ing Elihu  Root  with  reaction.  It  was 
the  speech  of  a  man  who  had  bided  his 
time,  until  with  the  accumulated  influ- 
ence of  experience  and  age  and  of  the 
tide  of  affairs  he  could  strike  with 
overwhelming  force  and  deliver  a  solar 
plexus.  It  was  a  climax  to  the  great 
unpublished  speech  of  Hughes  at  the 
Legislative  Correspondents'  dinner  in 
Albany  in  1910  in  which  he  flayed  the 
vicious  system  to  its  face  while  the 
leaders  of  it  sat  before  him.  It  was 
the  climax  to  the  Herculean  labors  of 
Roosevelt  from  the  time  of  his  governor- 
ship to  the  verdict  against  Barnes  in 
the  trial  at  Syracuse.  It  was  a  speech 
of  national  significance,  and  it  was  read 
and  approved  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States.  Inci- 
dentally, it  irrevocably  committed  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  Republican 
party  in  the  East  to  an  advance  for 
191(5  not  contemplated  by  the  Bourbon 
chiefs.  Both  the  indictment  and  the 
proof  of  what  was  substantial  in  the 
charges  of  1912  are  at  last  written  on 
the  very  records  of  reaction.  Bourbon- 
ism  in  1916  would  now  be  suicide  for 
the  Republican  party.  It  is  at  least 
a  conservative  liberalism  or  nothing. 

And  deeds  backed  Elihu  Root's  words 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Re- 
sults flowed  from  his  practical  philos- 
ophy. If  the  convention  under  any  cir- 
cumstances was  ready  for  only  limited 
liberalism,  then  Elihu  Root  wished  the 
few  changes  in  the  constitutional  in- 
strument to  reach  to  the  marrow.  The 
revolutionary  budget  system  which  the 
convention  adopted  is  not  only  a  vast 
scientific  safeguard  upon  the  State's 
expenditures,  but,  if  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple, it  will  stop  great  leakages  of  waste 
and  extravagance  and  "honest  graft." 
It  was  Elihu  Root  who  left  his  seat  in 
the  president's  chair  to  point  the  way 
to  give  the  public  service  commissions 
of  his  State  constitutional  independence 
for  twenty  years,  without  tying  them  to 
the  chariot  wheels  of  the  reigning  ma- 
chine or  of  the  corporations  over  which 
the  commissions  are  presumed  to  ex- 
ercise control.  He  showed  how  this 
could  be  done,  in  spite  of  the  report 
of  the  committee,  by  tying  the  com- 
missions up  to  the  final  will  of  the 
Governor,  and  not  to  the  final  will  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  is  in  far  closer 
touch  with  the  will  and  welfare  of  the 
people  than  the  State  Senate  has  been 
for  a  generation.  And  the  provisions 
in  the  proposed  new  constitution 
against  the  law's  delays  which  were  so 
vigorously  resented  by  some  of  the 
Pcurbon  leaders  and  so  vigorously  de- 
fended by  the  chairman  on  the  floor — 
they  are  in  the  genuine  interest  of  the 
pla'n  man  as  against  the  man  of  wealth 
pnd  power.  All  of  these  revelations  of 
the  mind  of  Elihu  Root  are  evidences  of 
a  cautious  but  convinced  democracy. 

But  the  chief  worth  of  his  latest  serv- 
ice c°nters  about  the  proposed  amend- 
ments for  the  complete  reorganization 
of  the  State  Government  and  the  par- 
tial inauguration  of  the  short  ballot. 
State  governments  are  going  on  the 
rocks  all  over  the  Union  through  ineffi- 
ciency and  lack  of  responsible  adminis- 
tration.     The    legislatures    of  many 


States  count  that  day  lost  whose  low 
descending  sun  sees  no  new  departmen 
added  which  may  overlap  and  duplicat( 
some  other,  but  which  affords  at  leas 
another  haven  for  the  creatures  of  pat 
ronage.  And  nobody  is  responsible— no 
body  but  the  invisible  rulers,  and  thej 
don'tbother  their  heads  with  that  parto; 
it.  Long  ballots  and  long  lists  of  candi 
dates,  so  far  from  creating  more  democ 
racy,  have  created  far  less.  The  burdei 
of  selection  has  caved  in  on  the  electorate 
and  the  bo«ses  have  had  their  way. 

To  merge  one  hundred  and  fifty-tw( 
departments  into  seventeen,  to  coordi 
nate  them,  to  center  the  actual  am 
moral  responsibility  in  the  people' 
leader,  the  governor,  that  is  some  ad 
vance.  The  reforms  are  only  partial 
Everywhere  is  written  evidence  of  com 
promise  with  a  powerful  opposition 
But  what  is  gained  would  be  greatl; 
worth  while.  And  if  the  electors  ratif; 
the  advance  at  the  polls,  the  proof  of  it 
worth  in  practice  will  speedily  bring  ; 
larger  fulfillment  of  efficient  democrac; 
in  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  Ratifiel 
or  not,  every  State  in  the  Union  mus 
ultimately  come  to  it. 

Root  Is  in  His  Prime 

ELIHU  ROOT  has  himself  referre( 
more  than  once  within  the  last  yea 
to  his  age  as  rendering  him  now  ineli 
gible  to  the  presidency.  This  view  seem 
to  impress  him  more  than  it  does  th 
country.  However,  in  1916  he  will  be  ii 
h's  seventy-second  year,  therefore  befor 
his  term  closed  he  would  be  seventy-six 
He  is  still  in  his  intellectual  prime 
He  comes  of  sturdy  stock,  from  a  fathe 
with  a  frame  of  steel,  and  with  car 
should  have  yet  a  goodly  period  0 
useful  living.  Physically  and  mentallj 
he  still  compares  favorably  with  moa 
men  of  sixty.  But  nobody  knows  bet 
ter  than  he  the  stress  and  strain  0 
every  presidency  or  foresees  mor 
clearly  the  great  strain  and  stress  0 
the  next  presidency.  The  strain  has  be 
come  so  great  that  the  number  of  mei 
in  the  United  States  who  are  physicall: 
able  to  perform  the  whole  function  0 
the  great  office  is  very  small  indeed 
Now  and  then  the  extraordinary  vigo 
of  a  Taft  or  a  Roosevelt  can  accomplisl 
it.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  at  hi 
time  of  life  anything  except  a  stroni 
sense  of  national  duty  ought  to  prevail 
or  would  prevail,  with  Elihu  Root  h 
try  it,  or  would  cause  him  to  feel  tha 
he'  had  any  right  to  undertake  it  ii 
deference  to  his  home,  his  friends,  am 
the  broad  opportunity  of  influeno 
which  he  might  exert  in  private  life  0 
in  a  less  responsible  or  more  quie 
sphere  of  public  service. 

But  in  the  Republican  Convention  ^ 
1916  he  will  be  in  any  event  a  gre 
figure,  greater  than  in  1912.  And  h 
may,  if  he  will,  exercise  an  ascendant; 
of  mental  and  moral  purpose  whicl 
will  make  that  gathering  far  men 
fruitful  in  favor  with  the  people 
and  far  truer  to  the  polestar  than 
was  in  1912.  In  1912  the  Republica 
party  lost  the  confidence  and  fealty  0. 
a  vast  number  of  the  younger  men  it 
the  nation  because  some  of  its  mori 
conspicuous  and  controlling  leaders  ha; 
in  large  measure  lost  the  spirit  and  in 
tegrity  and  energy  of  its  own  youth 
The  job  is  to  get  that  confidence  back 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Slope 
No  Bourbon  boss,  no  Tory  platform 
can  accomplish  that.  Perhaps  nobod) 
can.  Perhaps  nothing  can.  But  it  ii 
worth  trying.  And  a  frank  acknowledg 
ment  in  word  and  deed  on  the  part  of  thi 
convention  that  the  tide  of  reaction  ii 
1912  swept  the  old  faith  in  freedom  an( 
human  welfare  too  far  from  its  moorint' 
might  help  some.  And  in  molding  t 
sentiment  of  his  party  toward  that  tac 
or  open  confession,  Elihu  Root  can  he'j 
more  than  any  man  in  the  United  States  | 
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A   NOVEL   BY  PETER  CLA 


Chapter  One — 77?^  Face  That  Did  Not  Fit 


ILLUSTRATED      BY  WILLIAM 


TWO  well-dressed  men  waited 
outside  the  rail  on  what  was 
facetiously  denominated  the 
mourners'  bench.  One  was  a 
packer  of  olives,  the  other  the 

owner  of  oil  wells.    A  third,  an  orange  shipper,  leaned  against  the  rail,  pull- 
ing at  his  red  mustache  and  yearning  wistfully  across  at  a  wattle-throated 
person  behind  the  roll-top  desk  who  was  talking  impatiently  on  the  telephone. 
Just  as  the  receiver  was  hung  up  with  an  audible  click  a  buzzer  on  the  wall 
croaked  harshly,  one  long  and  two  short  croaks.    Instantly  there  was  a  scuffling 
of  feet  upon  the  linoleum  over  in  a  corner  where  mail  was  being 
opened  by  a  huge  young  fellow  with  the  profile  of  a  mountain 
and  a  gale  of  tawmy  hair  blown  up  from  his  brow.  Un- 
doubling  suddenly,  this  rangy  figure  of  a  man  shot 
upward  with  jack-in-the-box  abruptness  and  a  vio-  / 
f-nce  which  threatened  the  stability  both  of  the 

k  before  him  and  of  the  absurdly  small 
,  pewriter  stand  upon  his  left.    Seizing  a 
select  portion  of  the  correspondence,  he 
-unged  past  the  roll-top  desk  of  Heit- 
nuller,  the  chief  clerk,  and  aimed  toward 
;he  double  doors  of  grained  oak  which 
oomed  behind.    But  his  progress  was 
grotesque,  for  he  careened  like  a 
;amel  when  he  walked.    In  the  first 
•stride  or  two  these  careenings  only 
threatened  to  be  dangerous,  but  in 
the  third  or  fourth  they  made 
jood  their  promise.    One  lurch- 
ing hip  joint  banged  the  drawn- 
out  leaf  of  the  chief  clerk's  desk, 
sweeping  a  shower  of  papers  to 
the  floor. 

"John — dammit!"  snapped 
Heitmuller  irritably.     But  al- 
ready the  other  hip  had  cara- 
coled against  the  unopening  half 
of  the   double   doors   as  John 
yawed  through;  at  which  vio- 
ence  the  door  complained  loudly, 
rattling  upon  its  hinges  and  in  its 
jrazen  sockets,  so  that  for  a  mo- 
ment there  was  clatter  and  dis- 
turbance from  one  end  of  the  office 
to  the  other.    The  orange  shipper 
started  nervously,  and  the  chief  clerk, 
cocking  his  head  ganderwise,  gazed  in 
di.9gust  at  the  confusion  on  the  floor; 
while  far  within   Robert  Mitchell,  the 
general  freight  agent  of  the  California 
Consolidated  Railway,  lifted  a  massive  face 
from  his  desk  with  a  look  of  mild  reproof  in 
his  small,  blue  eyes.   Yet  when  the  huge  stenog- 
rapher came  back,  and  with  another  scuffling  of 
clumsy  feet  stooped  to  retrieve  the  litter  about  Heit- 
muller's  revolving  chair,  he  .seemed  .so  regretful  and  his 
features  lighted  with  such  a  helples.sly  apologetic  .smile 
that  even  his  awkwardness  appeared  commendable,  since 
it  was  so  obviously  sea.soned  with  the  grace  of  perfectly 
f^ood  intent. 

Appreciation  of  this  was  adverti.sed  in  the  forgiving 
:huckle  of  the  chief  clerk,  who,  standing  now  at  the  rail,  remarked  hoUo  voce 
to  the  orange  shipper:  "John  is  as  good  as  a  vaudeville  act!" 

At  this  the  red  mustaches  undulated  appreciatively,  while  the  two  "mourners" 
laughed  .so  audibly  that  tfie  awkward  man,  once  more  in  his  chair,  darted  an 
embarrassed  glance  at  them,  and  the  red  flush  came  again  to  his  face.  As  if 
to  comfort  himself,  a  finger  and  thumb  went  into  his  right  vest  pocket  and  drew 
out  a  clipping  from  the  advertising  columns  of  the  morning  paper.  Holding 
it  deep  in  his  hand,  he  read  furtively: 

ACTING  TAUGHT.  Charlnx  Kenton,  character  actor,  temporarily  dinenfjaged, 
will  receive  a  few  select  jmpiln  in  dramatic  exprennion  at  his  ntudio  in 
The  Albemarle.    Terms  reascnable. 


N  G 


What  were  they  saying? 
in  this  chair  seven  years? 


"Doing  it  up,  "  she 
vouchsafed.     "Don 'I  you  like  it? 


Then  John  looked  across  aggres- 
sively at  the  men  who  had  laughed. 
They  were  not  laughing  now,  but 
nodding  in  his  direction  and  whis- 
pering busily. 
That  he  was  a  joke,  a  failure?  That  he  had  been 
That  he  was  a  big,  snubbed,  defeated,  overworked 
handy  man  about  this  big,  loosely  organized  office?  That  in  seven  years  he  had 
neither  been  able  to  get  himself  promoted  nor  discharged?    No  doubt! 

As  if  to  get  away  from  the  thought,  John  turned  from  his  typewriter  to  the 
open  window  and  looked  out.    There  was  the  spire  of  the  grand  old 
First  Church  down  below  him.    Yonder  there  were  the  sky- 
notching  business  blocks  of  the  pushing  city  of  Los 
Angeles  as  it  was  in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds, 
j  There,  too,  were  the  villa-crowned  heights  to  the 

■4M^t:.        north,  shut  in  at  last  by  the  barren  ridges  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  some  of  which  in 
this  month  of  January  were  snowcapped. 
But  here  were  these  foolish  men  still  nod- 
ding and  whispering.    Good  fellows,  too, 
but  blind.    What  did  they  know  about 
him  really?    They  knew  that  he  was 
a  stenographer,  but  they  did  not  know 
that  he  was  a  stenographer  to  the 
glory  of  God — one  who  cleaned  his 
typewriter,  dusted  his  desk,  opened 
the  mail,  wrote  his  letters,  ate, 
walked,  slept,  all  to  the  honor  of 
his  Creator :  that  the  Whole  of  life 
to  him  was  a  sort  of  sacrament. 
They  thought  he  was  beaten  and 
discouraged,  an  industrial  slave, 
drawn  helplessly  into  the  cogs. 
They,  poor,  purblind  material- 
ists, were  without  vision.  They 
did  not  know  that  there  were 
finer   things   than   pickles  and 
crude  oil.    They  did  not  know 
that  he  was  to  soar;  that  al- 
ready his  wings  were  budding, 
nor  that  he  lived  in  an  inner  state 
of  spiritual  exaltation  as  delicious 
as  it  was  unsuspected.    They  pitied 
him.      They    laughed  commisera- 
tingly.    He  did  not  want  their  com- 
miseration. He  spurned  their  laughter 
and  their  pity.    He  was  full  of  youth 
and  the  exuberance  of  hope.    He  was 
full  of  an  expanding  rtrength  that  made 
him  stronger  as  his  dream  grew  brighter. 
Only  his  eyes  were  tired.    The  cross-lights 
were  certainly  bad.    For  a  moment  he  shaded 
his  brow  tenderly  with  his  hand,  reflecting  that 
he  must  hereafter  use  an  eye  shade  by  day  as 
methodically  as  he  employed  one  in  his  nightly  study. 
The  morning  moved  along.    The  yearning  orange  shipper 
went  away.    One  mourner  rose  and  passed  inside.  'The 
other  waited  impatiently  for  his  turn  to  do  the  same. 
Luncheon  time  came  for  John,  and  he  lunched  in  the  file 
room  ravenously,  and  while  he  ate  read  the  Congressional 
Record,  and,  reading,  made  notations  on  the  margin,  for 
John  was  preparing  for  what  he  was  preparing,  although  he  did  not  quite  know 
what.   The  train  of  destiny  was  rumbling  along,  and  when  it  stopped  at  his  sta- 
tion he  proposed  to  swing  on  board. 

Having  downed  his  luncheon  gayly  and  equipped  himself  for  travel,  swiftly,  as 
much  through  hunger  as  through  haste,  John  swung  out  of  the  door  bound  for 
Charles  Kenton,  actor — "temporarily  disengaged;  the  Albemarle;  terms  reason- 
able," moving  with  such  speed  that  he  was  soon  within  that  self-important  presence. 

"Hampstead  is  my  name,"  he  blurted,  with  clumsy  directness,  "John  Hamp- 
stead,"  and  the  interview  with  destiny  was  on. 

"The  fir.st  trouble  with  you,"  declared  the  white-haired  actor  critically,  "is 
that  your  face  doesn't  fit." 
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John  v;et  a  lip  and  hitched  a  nervous  leg,  but  sat 
awkwardly  silent,  his  eyes  boring  hungrily,  as  if 
waiting  for  more.  The  actor,  however,  was  slow  to 
add  more.  Faces  were  his  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  the 
raw  material  of  his  profession,  but  this  face  puz- 
zled him,  so  that  before  committing  himself  further 
he  paused  to  survey  it  again:  the  strong  nose  with 
its  hump  of  energy,  the  well-buttressed  chin;  and 
then  the  broad  forehead  with  its  unusually  thick, 
bony  ridge  encircling  the  base  of  the  brow  like  a 
bilge  keel,  proclaiming  loudly  that  here  was  a  man 
with  racial  dynamite  in  his  system,  one  who,  what- 
ever else  he  might  become,  was  now  and  always  a 
first-class  animal. 

THE  eyebrows  heightened  this  suggestion  by  being 
thick  and  yellow,  and  sweeping  off  to  the  temples 
in  a  scroll-like  flare.  The  forehead  itself  was  broad, 
but  gathered  a  high  look  from  that  welter  of  tawny 
hair  which  was  roached  straight  up  and  back,  giving 
the  elfect  of  one  who  plunges  headlong. 

But  the  eyes  completely  modified  the  countenance. 
They  did  not  plunge.  They  halted  and  beamed  softly. 
Gray  and  deep-seated,  they  made  all  that  face's  force 
the  force  of  tenderness  by  burning  with  a  light  that 
was  obviously  inner  and  spiritual.  The  mouth,  again, 
while  as  cleanly  chiseled  as  if  cut  from  marble — 
sensitive,  impressionistic,  fine — was,  alas,  weak;  al- 
though along  with  this  the  actor  noted  that  the  two 
lips,  buttoning  so  weakly  at  the  corners,  could  none 
the  less  collaborate  in  a  most  engaging  smile. 

Kenton  concluded  his  second  appraisal  with  a  lit- 
tle gesture  of  impatience.  The  man's  features  gave 
each  other  the  lie  direct,  and  that  was  all  there  was 
to  it.  They  said :  This  man  is  a  beast,  a  great,  roar- 
ing lion  of  a  man ;  and  then  they  said :  No,  this  lion  is 
a  lamb,  a  mild,  dreamy,  sucking  dove  sort  of  person. 
"That's  it,"  he  iterated.  "Your  face  doesn't  fit." 
Hampstead  did  not 
wince. 

"The  question  is," 
he  proposed,  in  a 
voice  husky  with  a 
mixture  of  embar- 
rassment and  deter- 
mination, "how  am  I 
to  make  it  fit?  Or, 
failing  that,  how  am 
I  to  get  somewhere 
with  a  face  that 
doesn't  fit?" 

The  actor's  reply 
was  half  sagacity, 
half  "selling  talk," 
mixed  with  some  judi- 
c  i  o  u  s  flattery  and 
tinged  with  inevitable 
gallery  play,  although 
there  was  no  gallery. 

"Elocution?"  Ken- 
ton observed,  with  a 
little  grimace  of  deri- 
sion. "No!  Oratory? 
Not  at  all!"  The 
weight  of  his  wither- 
ing scorn  was  tremen- 
dous. "There  are  no 
such  things.  It  is  all 
acting!  A  man  speaks 
with  the  whole  of  him- 
self— his  eyes,  his 
mouth,  his  body,  his 
walk,  his  pose  — 
everything.  That's- 
what  you  need  to 
learn.  Self  -  expres- 
sion !     I  can  make 

your  face  fit.  That's  simple  enough,"  and  Kenton 
waved  his  hand  as  if  the  restamping  of  a  man's 
features  was  the  easiest  thing  he  did.  "I  can 
make  your  body  graceful.  I  can  take  that  voice  of 
yours  and  make  it  strong  as  the  roar  of  a  bull  and 
as  soft  as  rich,  brown  velvet.  Yes,"  and  the  actor 
leaped  to  his  feet  in  growing  enthusiasm,  "I  can 
make  'em  all  respond  to  every  whim  of  what's  pass- 
ing inside.  But,"  he  asked  suddenly,  with  a  pene- 
trating glance,  "will  that  make  an  orator  of  you? 
Well,  that  depends  on  what's  passing  inside.  It  takes 
a  great  soul  to  make  an  orator — great  imagination, 
mind,  feelings,  sentiments.  Have  you  got  'em?  I 
doubt  it!    I  doubt  it!" 

The  old  man  confirmed  his  dubiousness  with  the 
uncomplimentary  emphasis  of  hesitating  silence.  In 
the  sincerity  of  his  critical  analysis  he  had  forgot- 
ten that  he  was  trying  to  secure  a  pupil.  "And  yet 
— and  yet—"  his  eye  began  to  kindle  as  he  looked, 
"I  tell  you  I  don't  know,  boy — there's  something — 
there  might  be  something  behind  that  face  of  yours. 
It  might  come  out,  you  know,  it  might  come  out!" 

Kenton  drawled  the  last  words  out  slowly  in  a 
deeply  speculative  tone,  and  then  asked  abruptly: 
"How  old  are  you?" 

"Twenty-four,"  admitted  John,  feeling  suddenly 
as  if  he  confessed  the  years  of  Methuselah. 

But  the  dark  eyes  of  the  old  actor  sparkled,  and 
his  long,  mobile  lips  parted  in  the  ghost  of  a  sigh 


which  crept  out  through  teeth  stained  yellow  by  years 
and  tobacco,  after  which  he  ejaculated  admiringly: 
"My  God,  but  you  are  young!" 

This  came  as  an  inspiring  thought  to  John.  He 
did  feel  young — all  but  his  eyes.  What  was  the 
matter  with  them  that  the  lids  were  so  woodeny  of 
late?  Yes;  he  was  young,  despite  seven  submerged 
years,  and  the  wings  of  his  soul  were  preening! 

Back  in  the  general  freight  office,  John  fell  upon 
his  work  with  happy  vigoi-.  Spat,  spat,  spat,  and  a 
letter  was  on  its  way  from  "Dear  Sir"  to  "Yours 
truly."  But  in  the  midst  of  these  spattings  he  paused 
to  muse. 

"Kenton  said  he  could  make  me  graceful,"  the  big 
fellow  was  communing,  when  abruptly  the  outer  door 
opened  and,  after  a  single  glance,  John  appeared  to 
forget  both  his  communings  and  his  work.  Swinging 
about,  he  sat  transfixed,  his  odd  features  turned 
eccentrically  handsome  by  a  light  of  admiration 
which  began  to  glow  upon  them  as  if  an  astral  pres- 
ence had  entered. 

Yet  to  the  unprejudiced  observer  the  newcomer 
was  no  heavenly  being,  but  a  mere  schoolgirl  whose 
dress  was  not  long  at  the  shoe-top  stage.  With  a 
swish  of  skirts  and  an  excited  ripple  of  laughter 
she  had  burst  in  like  a  breeze  of  youth  itself.  But 
to  this  breeziness  of  youth  the  young  lady  added 
the  indefinable  thing  called  charm  and  the  promise 
of  greater  charm  to  come.  She  was  already  tall 
and  would  be  taller,  fair  to  look  upon,  and  certain 
to  be  fairer.  To  a  dress  of  some  warm  red  color  a 
touch  of  piquancy  was  added  by  a  tam-o'-shanter 
cap  of  plaid  that  was  itself  pushed  jauntily  to  one 
side  by  a  wealth  of  crinkly  brown  hair;  while  a  bit 
of  soft  brown  fur  encircled  the  neck  and  cuddled 
affectionately  as  a  kitten  under  the  smooth,  plump 
chin.  The  face  was  oval,  with  a  tendency  to  fullness, 
and  the  nose,  while  by  no  means  retrousse,  was  as 
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distinctively  Irish  as  the  sparkle  in  the  blue  of  her 
laughing  eyes.  Irish,  too,  were  the  ready  smiling 
lips,  but  the  delicious  dimples  that  flecked  the  white 
and  red  of  her  cheeks  were  entirely  without  nation- 
ality. They  were  just  woman — budding,  ravishing 
woman — and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  they 
helped  to  make  the  fascination  of  that  merry  face 
complete  when  its  spell  was  cast  over  the  soul  of  the 
awkward  stenographer. 

"Oh,  John!"  exclaimed  the  young  lady  with  im- 
pulsive familiarity,  bounding  through  the  gate  and 
over  to  his  side,  "I  want  you  to  write  some  invita- 
tions for  me.  This  is  my  week  to  entertain  the 
Phrosos.    See!    Isn't  the  paper  dear?'" 

THERE  were  caresses  in  the  big  man's  eyes  as  the 
girl  drew  near,  but  he  replied  with  less  freedom 
than  her  own  form  of  address  invited: 
"Good  afternoon.  Miss  Bessie." 
The  restraint  in  John'-;  speech,  however,  was  much 
in  contrast  to  the  bold  poaching  of  his  eyes.  But 
Bessie  appeared  to  notice  neither  restraint  nor  bold- 
ness as,  standing  by  his  desk,  she  undid  the  package  in 
her  hand,  with  the  big  fellow  looking  on  interestedly. 

The  picture  of  frank  and  simple  comradeship  so 
immediately  established  proclaimed  a  certain  mutual 
unawareness  between  this  pretty,  half-developed 
girl  and  this  huge,  unawakened  man  that  was  as  de- 
lightful to  contemplate  as  it  evidently  was  to  enjoy. 


"Isn't  it  dear?"  the  girl  demanded  again,  having 
exposed  to  view  invitation  paper  with  envelopes  to 
match,  in  color  as  pink  as  her  own  cheeks. 

"Yes,  Miss  Bessie,  it  is  dear,"  John  concurred 
placidly. 

"But  you  are  not  looking  at  it,"  protested  the  girl. 

"No,"  the  man  confessed,  entirely  unabashed,  "I 
am  looking  at  you — devouringly." 

"Well,  you  needn't,"  Bessie  answered  piquantly. 

"Yes,  I  need,"  John  declared  coolly.  "You  do  not 
know  how  much  I  need.  You  are  the  only  unspoiled 
human  being  I  ever  see  in  this  office." 

"Old  Heit  does  look  rather  shopworn,"  Bessie 
whispered  roguishly.  "But,  look  here"  (and  she 
thrust  out  her  lips  in  a  pout  that  was  at  once  de- 
fiant and  tantalizing,  while  her  eyes  rested  for  a 
moment  upon  the  closed  double  doors)  :  "My  father 
is  an  unspoiled  human  being." 

"What  have  you  been  doing  to  your  hair?"  Hamp- 
stead demanded  critically,  refusing  to  be  diverted. 

"Doing  it  up,  of  course,  as  grown  women  should," 
she  vouchsafed  with  emphasis.   "Don't  you  like  it?" 

WITH  a  flash  of  her  two  hands,  one  of  which 
snatched  out  a  pin  while  the  other  swept  off  the 
plaid  cap.  Miss  Bessie  spun  herself  rapidly  about  so 
that  John  might  view  the  new  coiffure  from  all  angles. 

"Oh,  of  course  I  have  to  like  it,"  he  confessed  with 
mock  mournfulness.  "I  have  to  like  anything  you 
do,  because  I  like  you,  and  because  you  are  my  boss's 
boss;  but  I  am  sorry  to  lose  the  thick  braids  down 
your  back,  with  that  delicious  little  tuft  at  the  end 
that  I  used  to  catch  up  and  tickle  your  ear  with  in 
the  long,  long  ago." 

"But  how  long  ago  was  that,  Sir  Critical?"  chal- 
lenged the  girl. 

"Long,  long  ago,"  affirmed  Hampstead  with  an- 
other of  his  humorous  sighs,  "when  it  was  a  part  of 

my  duty  to  take  you 
to  the  circus  and  buy 
you  peanuts  and  lem- 
onade of  a  color  to 
match   your  cheeks." 

"And  that,"  dis- 
sented the  young  lady 
triumphantly,  "w  a  s 
only  last  September, 
and  the  one  before 
that,  and,  in  fact,  al- 
most every  circus  day 
since  I  can  remember." 

"But  now  that  you 
are  doing  your  hair 
up  high  you  will  not 
need  me  to  take  you 
to  the  circus  again." 

This  time  the  note 
of  sadness  in  Hamp- 
stead's  voice  was 
genuine,  whereat  all 
the  loyalty  in  the  soul 
of  Bessie  leaped  up. 

"You  shall,"  she  de- 
clared with  an  impulr^ 
sive  sweetness  of  man- 
ner, while  she  leaned 
close  and  added  in 
whisper  that  made  the 
assurance  deliciously 
confidential — "as  long 
as  you  wish." 

"Then  I  shall  do  it 
forever,"  declared 
John  recklessly. 

"However,"  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Mitchell, 
with  a  playful  acqui- 
sition of  dignity,  switched  the  subject  by  announcing 
crisply:  "business  before  circuses." 

"Phrosos  before  rhinos,  as  it  were,"  consented  John. 
"Yes.    Now  take  your  pencil  and  let  me  dictate." 
"But,"  bantered  John,  "I  allow  no  woman  to  dic- 
tate to  me.    Besides,  I  write  a  perfectly  horrible 
hand." 

"Oh,"  explained  Bessie,  "but  I  want  them  on  the 
typewriter.  It'll  make  the  other  girls  wild.  None 
of  them  can  command  a  typewriter." 

"Yet,"  protested  Hampstead,  "overlooking  for  the 
moment  the  offensiveness  in  that  word  'command,' 
I  venture  to  suggest.  Miss  Mitchell,  that  things  are 
not  done  that  way  this  year.  A  typewritten  invita- 
tion isn't  considered  good  form  in  the  best  circles." 

"I  don't  care;  we'll  have  'em,"  declared  Bessie. 
"We'll  set  a  new  fashion."  Her  little  foot  smote  the 
floor  sharply,  and  she  stood  bolt  upright,  so  upright 
that  she  leaned  back,  gazing  at  John  through  austere 
lashes,  her  face  lengthening  till  the  dimples  disap- 
peared, while  the  cupid's  bow  of  her  lips  became  al 
most  a  memory. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  weakened  Hampstead,  bowing  his 
head,  "I  cannot  brook  that  gaze  for  long.  It  shall  be 
as  your  grace  commands." 

"Tired,  aren't  you?"  commented  Bessie,  suddenly 
mollified,  and  scanning  the  big  face  narrowly  while 
a  look  of  soberness  came  into  her  eyes.  "I  can  see  it; 
and  your  eyes  look  bad — very  bad,  John."  Her  voice 
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was  girlishly  sympathetic.  "These  people  do  not  ap- 
preciate you  either.    But  I  do!    I  know!"  and  she 
nodded  her  round  chin  stoutly,  while  she  laid  a  hand 
upon  the  arm  of  this  man  who,  seven  years  her 
senior,  was  in  some  respects  her  junior.   "You  are  a 
ivery  great  man  in  the  day  of  his  obscurity.    It  will 
Lome  out  sometime.    You  will  be  general  manager 
!'>f  the  railroad,  or  something  very,  very  big.  Won't 
lyou?"  and  she  leaned  close  again  with  that  delight- 
I fully  confidential  whisper. 

r  "I  admit  it."  confessed  John  with  a  happy  chuckle. 
!    But  Bessie's  restless  eye  had  fallen  upon  the  clock. 
'"Pickles  and  artichokes!"  she  exclaimed  with  a  sud- 
den change  of  mood.  "I  must  flit." 

Snatching  from  her  bag  a  crumpled  note,  she 
tossed  it  on  the  desk,  calling  back:  "Here.  This  is 
what  I  want  to  say  to  'em,"  and  was  gone. 

But  Hampstead,  disregarding  the  note,  sat  gazing 
after  her,  his  lips  parted,  his  great  hands  set  upon 
his  knees  with  fingers  sprawled  very  widely,  until 
Bessie  was  out  of  view  behind  the  double  doors  that 
admitted  to  her  father's  presence. 

Not  until  the  grained  oaken  panels  had  stared  him 
completely  out  of  countenance  did  the  stenographer, 
with  a  blissful  sigh  and  a  reflective  shake  of  the  head, 
fall  once  more  upon  his  work. 

But  at  length  the  duties  of  the  business  day  were 
done,  and,  lunch  basket  in  hand,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
early  winter's  night  in  that  land  where  winter  hints 
its  presence  but  slightly  in  any  other  way,  the  big 
fellow  was  out  upon  the  pavement.  Scorning  street 
cars,  he  made  his  way  southward  in  long,  swinging 
strides,  square  after  square  and  almost  mile  after 
mile,  as  business  blocks  gave  way  to  pretentious  resi- 
dences which  finally  lowered  their  cornices  into  a 
district  of  cottage  homes. 

Halfway  of  the  first  block  of  these  two  children 
dashed  out  of  the  sprawling  shadow  of  a  house, 
screaming  excitedly:  "Uncle  John!    Uncle  John!" 

Roused  from  castled,  starry  dreams,  the  swiftly 
moving  figure,  who  had  been  enjoying  the  feel  of  the 
dark  upon  his  eyes  and  the  occasional  wafture  of 
the  happy  fragrance  of  orange  blossoms  into  his  nos- 
trils, greeted  each  with  a  bear  hug,  and  the  three 
clattered  together  up  the  rickety  steps  into  a  tiny 
hall.  On  the  left  was  an  oblong  room,  and  beyond 
it,  through  curtains,  appeared  a  table  set  for  dinner. 
Light  streaming  in  from  this  second  room  revealed 
the  first  as  a  sort  of  parlor  studio,  where  a  piano, 
a  lounge,  easels,  maulsticks,  palettes,  and  stacks  of 
unframed  canvases  jostled  each  other  indifferently. 
An  inspection  would  have  shown  that  these  pic- 
tures were  mostly  landscapes,  with  now  and  then 
a  flower  study  in  brilliant  colors;  and  to  the  prac- 
ticed eye  a  distressing  sense  of  failure  would  have 
obtruded  from  everyone. 

From  somewhere  beyond  the  dining  room  came 
the  odor  of  cooking  food  and  the  sound  of  energetic 
but  heavy  footsteps. 

"Hello,  Rose,"  called  John  cheerily. 
At  the  moment  a  woman  came  into  view  bearing 
a  steaming  platter.  She  was  large  of  frame,  with 
gray  eyes,  Avith  straight  light  hair,  fair,  wide  brow, 
and  features  generally  that  showed  a  resemblance 
to  Hampstead's  own.  Her  face  had  a  weary,  dis- 
turbed look,  but  lighted  for  a  moment  at  the  sight 
of  her  brother. 

Depositing  the  platter  upon  the  table,  the  woman 
sank  heavily  into  a  chair  at  the  end,  where  she 
began  immediately  to  serve  the  plates.  The  children, 
a  girl  and  a  boy,  sat  side  by  side,  with  John  across 
from  them.  This  left  a  vacant  chair  opposite  Rose 
before  which  a  plate  was  laid. 

FOR  a  time  the  family  fell  upon  its  food  in  si- 
lence.* The  girl  was  eleven  years  old  perhaps,  with 
eyes  of  lustrous  hazel,  hair  reddish-brown  and  massed 
in  curls  upon  her  shoulders  and  below,  cheeks  hope- 
lessly freckled,  mouth  large,  and  the  nose  also  with- 
out hope  through  being  waggishly  pugged.  The  boy, 
whose  sharp,  pale  features  exhibited  traces  of  a  bat- 
tle with  ill  health,  begun  at  birth  and  not  yet  ended, 
had  eyes  that  were  like  his  mother's,  clear  and  gray, 
and  there  was  a  brave  turn  to  his  upper  lip  that 
excited  pity  on  a  face  so  pale.  He  looked  older,  but 
was  probably  younger  than  his  sister.  Hero  worship, 
frank  and  unbounded,  was  in  the  glance  which  the 
two  from  time  to  time  beamed  upon  their  uncle. 

After  a  considerable  interval  John,  glancing  first 
at  the  empty  chair  and  then  at  his  sister,  asked  with 
significant  constraint  in  his  tone:  "Any  word?" 

His  sister's  head  was  shaken  disconsolately,  and 
the  angular  shoulders  seemed  to  sink  a  little  more 
wearily  as  her  face  was  again  bowed  toward  her  plate. 

After  another  interval  Hampstead  remarked :  "You 
seem  worried  to-night,  Rose." 

"The  rent  is  due  to-morrow,"  she  replied  in  a 
wooden  voice. 

"Is  that  all?"  exclaimed  John,  throwing  back  his 
head  with  a  relieved  laugh.  At  the  same  time  a  hand 
had  stolen  into  his  pocket  and  he  drew  out  a  twenty- 
dollar  gold  piece  and  tossed  it  across  the  table. 

"The  rent  is  llT.fjO,"  observed  Rose,  eying  the 
coin  doubtfully. 

"Keep  the  change,"  chuckled  John,  "and  pass  the 
potat/>e»." 

Nnv.  20  •  • 


But  the  woman's  gloom 
appeared  to  deepen. 

"You  pay  your  board 
promptly,"  she  protested. 
"This  is  the  third  month  in 
succession  that  you  have 
also  paid  the  rent.  Be- 
sides, you  are  always  doing 

for  the  children."  '--^ — '  " 

"Who   wouldn't,   I'd  like 
to  know?"  challenged  John, 
surveying    them  both 
proudly;  whereat  Dick,  his 
mouth  being  otherwise  en- 
gaged, darted  a  look  of  gratitude  from  his  great, 
wise  eyes,  while  Tayna  reached  over  and  patted  her 
uncle's  hand  affectionately.    "Tayna"  was  an  Indian 
name  the  girl's  father  had  picked  up  somewhere. 

"Besides,"  went  on  John,  "Charles  is  having  an 
uphill  fight  of  it  right  now.  It's  a  pleasure  to  stand 
by  a  gallant  fellow  like  him.  He  goes  charging  after 
his  ideal  like  old  Sir  Galahad." 

But  the  face  of  his  sister  refused  to  kindle. 

"Like  Don  Quixote,  you  mean,"  she  answered  cyn 
cally.  "I  haven't  heard  from  him  in  three  weeks. 
He  has  not  sent  me  any  money  in  six.  He  sends  it 
less  and  less  frequently.  He  becomes  more  and  more 
irresponsible.  You  are  spoiling  him  to  support  his 
family  for  him,  and,"  she  added  with  a  choke  in 
her  voice,  while  a  tear  appeared  in  her  eye,  "he  is 
spoiling  us — killing  our  love  for  him." 

T^HE  boy  slipped  down  from  his  chair  and  stood  be- 

side  his  mother,  stroking  her  arm  sympathetically. 

"Poppie's  all  right,"  he  whispered  in  his  peculiar 
drawl.  "He'll  come  home  soon  and  bring  a  lot  of 
money  with  him.    See  if  he  don't!" 

"Oh,  I  know,"  confessed  Rose,  while  with  one  hand 
she  dabbed  the  corner  of  an  apron  in  her  eye  and 
with  the  other  clasped  the  boy  impulsively.  "I  know 
I  should  not  give  way  before  the  children.  But — 
it  grows  worse  and  worse,  John!" 

"Nonsense!"  rebuked  her  brother.  "You're  only 
tired  and  run  dovm.  You  need  a  rest,  by  hokey! 
that's  what  you  need.  Charles  is  liable  to  sell  that 
Grand  Canon  canvas  of  his  any  time,  and  when  he 
does  you'll  get  a  month  on  Catalina,  that's  what 
you  will!" 

The  wife  was  silently  busy  with  her  apron  and 
her  eyes. 

"Do  you  know.  Rose,"  John  continued  with  forced 
enthusiasm,  "my  admiration  for  Charles  grows  all 
the  time.    He  follows  his  star,  that  boy  does!" 

"And  forgets  his  family — leaves  it  to  starve!"  re- 
proached the  sister  bitterly,  while  the  sag  of  her 
cheeks  became  still  more  noticeable. 

"Ah,  but  that's  where  you  do  Charles  an  injustice," 
insisted  John.  "He  knows  I'm  here.  We  have  a  sort 
of  secret  understanding;  that  is" — and  he  gulped  a 
little  at  going  tbo  far — "that  is,  we  understand  each 
other.  He  knows  that  while  he  is  following  his  ideal 
I  won't  see  you  starve.  He's  a  genius;  I'm  the  dub. 
It's  a  fair  partnership.  His  eye  is  always  on  the 
goal.    He  will  get  there  sure — and  soon  now  too." 

"He  will  never  get  there!"  blurted  out  the  dejected 
woman  as  if  with  a  sudden  disregardful  loosing  of 
her  real  convictions.  "For  thirteen  years  I  have 
hoped  and  toiled  and  believed  and  waited.  A  good 
while  ago  I  made  up  my  mind.  He  has  not  the  vital 
spark.  For  five  years  I  have  pleaded  with  him  to 
give  it  up — to  surrender  his  ambition,  to  turn  his 
undoubted  talent  to  practical  account.  He  has  the 
rarest  aptitude  for  decorating.  We  might  be  having 
an  income  of  ten  thousand  a  year  now.  Instead  he 
pursues  this  will-o'-the-wisp  ambition  of  his.  He  is 
crazy  about  color,  always  chasing  a  foolish  sunset 
or  some  wonderful  desert  panorama  of  sky  and  cloud 
and  mountain — seeing  colors  no  one  else  can  see,  but 
unable  to  put  his  vision  upon  the  canvas.  That's  the 
truth,  John !  I  have  never  spoken  it  before.  Never 
hinted  it  before  the  children!  Charles  Langham  is 
a  failure.  He  will  never  be  anything  else  but  a 
failure!" 

The  words,  concluded  by  the  barely  successful 
suppression  of  a  sob,  fell  on  unprotesting  silence. 
Who  but  this  life-worn  woman  had  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  if  they  were  true,  so  good  a  right  to 
speak  them  if  she  believed  them  true?  John  looked 
at  his  plate.  Tayna  and  Dick  looked  at  each  other. 
It  required  a  stout  heart  to  break  the  oppressive 
quiet.  For  the  moment  no  one  in  this  group  had  that 
heart.  The  break  came  from  the  outside,  when  some 
one  ran  swiftly  up  the  steps  and  threw  open  the 
front  door.  Instant  sounds  of  collision  and  cTonfu- 
sion  issued  from  the  hall,  followed  immediately  by 
a  masculine  voice,  thin  and  injured  in  tone,  calling 
excitedly : 

"Well,  for  the  love  of  Michelangelo!  What  do  you 
keep  stuffing  the  hall  so  full  of  furniture  for?  Won't 
somebody  please  come  and  help  me  with  these  things?" 

The  dinner  table  was  abruptly  deserted;  but, 
quick  as  John  and  the  children  were,  Rose  was  ahead 
of  them,  and  when  they  reached  the  hallway  a  thin 
man  of  medium  height,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  dark 
eyes,  and  long,  loose  hair,  was  helplessly  in  the  em- 
brace of  the  laughing  and  crying  woman. 


He  felt  stricken, 
broken  —  overwhelmed 


"Oh,  Charles,  you  did  come  home;  you  did  come 
home,  didn't  you?"  she  was  crying. 

Charles  broke  in  volubly:  "Well,  I  should  say  I 
did.  What  did  you  expect?  Have  I  ever  impressed 
you  as  a  man  who  would  neglect  his  family?"  After 
which,  with  the  look  of  one  who  has  put  his  accusers 
in  the  wrong,  he  rescued  himself  from  his  wife's 
emphatic  embraces,  held  her  off  for  a  moment  with 
a  look  of  real  fondness,  and  then  brushed  her  with 
his  lips  first  on  one  cheek  and  then  on  the  other. 

"Dad-dee!"  clamored  the  children  in  chorus.  "Dad- 
dee!"  Yet  it  was  noticeable  that  they  did  not  pre- 
sume to  rush  upon  their  father,  but  flung  their 
voices  before  them,  experimentally,  as  it  were. 

"Well,  well,  las  minus!"  the  father  exclaimed,  his 
piercing  dark  eyes  upon  them  with  delight  and  dis- 
pleasure mingling.  "Aren't  you  going  to  give  me  a 
hug?  Your  mother  nearly  strangles  me,  and  you 
stand  off  eying  me  as  if  I  were  a  new  species." 

AT  THE  open  arms  of  invitation  both  of  the  chil- 
■  dren  plunged  unhesitatingly;  but  their  reception 
was  brief. 

"Run  away  now,  father  is  tired,"  the  nervous- 
looking  man  proclaimed  presently,  straightening  his 
shoulders,  while  he  sniffed  the  atmosphere.  "Dinner, 
eh?    Gods  and  goats,  but  I  am  hungry!" 

Rose  led  the  little  procession  proudly  back  to  the 
table,  drawing  oiit  her  husband's  chair  for  him, 
hovering  over  him,  smoothing  his  hair,  unfolding 
his  napkin,  and  stooping  to  place  a  fresh  kiss  upon 
his  fine,  high,  but  narrow  brow. 

"That  will  do  now;  that  will  do  now,"  he  chided, 
with  an  air  of  having  indulged  a  foolishly  doting 
woman  long  enough.  "For  goodness'  sake,  Rose,  give 
me  something  to  eat." 

His  wife,  still  upon  her  feet,  carried  him  the  plat- 
ter, fi'om  which  the  family  had  been  served.  Charles 
condemned  it  with  a  glance. 

"Isn't  there  something  fresh  you  could  give  me — 
something  that  hasn't  been — pawed  over?" 

His  tone  was  eloquent  of  sensibilities  outraged,  and 
his  dark  eyes,  having  first  flashed  a  reproach  upon 
his  wife,  swept  the  circle  with  a  look  of  expected 
comprehension  in  them,  as  if  he  knew  that  all  would 
understand  the  delicacy  of  the  artistic  temperament. 

"Why,  yes,"  admitted  Ro.se,  without  a  sign  of  re- 
sentment. "I  can  get  you  something  fresh  if  you 
will  wait  a  few  minutes." 

She  slipped  out  to  the  kitchen,  from  which  pres- 
ently the  odor  of  broiling  meat  proceeded,  while  the 
artist  coolly  rolled  his  cigarette,  and,  surveying  with- 
out touching  the  cup  of  coffee  which  John  had 
poured  for  him,  raised  his  voice  to  call:  "Some  fresh 
coffee,  too.  Rose,  please!" 

After  this  Langham  leveled  his  eye  on  his  brother- 
in-law  and  asked  airily:  "Well,  John,  how's  every- 
thing with  you?" 

"Fine  as  silk,  Charles,"  replied  Hampstead  buoy- 
antly.   "And  you?" 

"Never  better,"  declared  Langham.  "Never  saw  such 
sunsets  in  your  life  as  they  are  having  up  the  Mon- 
terey coast.  I  tell  you  there  never  were  such  colors. 
There  was  one  there  in  December"  (and  he  launched 
into  a  detailed  description  of  it,  his  eyes,  his  face,  his 
hands,  his  whole  body        (Continued  on  page  ?,2) 
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WITH  THE  AUSTRIAN  ARMY  INTO 

BY  ARTHUR  RUHL 


RUSSIA, 


WARSAW  had  fallen,  and 
Ivangorod,  and  the  cen- 
ter of  the  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  armies, 
sweeping  across  eastern  Eu- 
rope like  beaters  across  a 
prairie,  was  now  at  Brest- 
Litovsk.  This  was  the  apex 
of  this  central  triangle  of 
Russian  forts,  a  city  and  a 
railroad  center  as  well  as  a 
fortress,  and  the  last  strongly 
fortified  place  on  the  direct 
road  to  Moscow.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  Russians  must  make 
a  stand  here,  and  even  though 
we  were  four  or  five  days  get- 
ting there,  the  heavy  artil- 
lery was  not  yet  up,  and  there 
might  still  be  time. 

We  wound  through  the 
green  hills  and  under  the 
ruined  castles  of  northern 
Hungary  in  the  afternoon, 
rolled  slowly  up  across  Silesia 
and  into  Russian  Poland  in 
the  night,  and  came  at  noon 
to  R  a  d  o  m  ,  only  sixty-five 

miles  south  of  Warsaw.  Hindenburg  had  been  here 
in  October  when  he  invaded  Poland  to  draw  off  the 
Russians  from  Galicia,  then  the  Russian  offensive 
had  rolled  over  the  place.  The  Russians  had  held 
it  all  the  winter;  now  they  were  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  eastward — beyond  the  Vistula  and  the  Bug — 
"boog,"  not  "bug,"  by  the  way — and  just  hanging  to 
the  edge  of  Poland. 

The  war  had  scarcely  touched  Budapest  and 
Vienna — scarcely  touched  its  ordinary  city  surfaces, 
that  is  to  say.  In  hotels  and  cafes,  streets  and  parks, 
life  flowed  on  almost  as  brightly  as  ever.  Farther 
north,  in  the  Hungarian  towns  and  villages,  life 
still  went  on  as  usual,  but  one  felt  the  grip  of  war 
— you  might  not  go  there  nor  move  about  without  a 
military  pass.  Beyond  Radom,  where  now,  in  the 
pleasant  park,  the  very  literary  Polish  young  people 
were  strolling,  reading  as  they  walked,  there  was, 
so  to  speak,  no  ordinary  life  at  all — only  the  desert 
of  war  and  the  curious,  intense,  and  complicated  life 
of  those  who  made  it. 

Our  car  was  hitched  to  a  long  transport  train — 
for  it  would  be  another  two  days  before  the  auto- 
mobiles would  come  back  for  us  from  the  front — and 
we  rode  into  this  deserted  Polish  country  toward 
Ivangorod. 

It  had  all  been  fought  over  at  least  twice — rail- 
road stations  and  farm  buildings  burned,  bridges 
dynamited,  telegraph  poles  cut  down.  The  sta- 
tions now  were  mere  board  shelters  for  a  com- 
mandant and  a  soldiers'  lunch  room;  the  bridges, 
timber  bridges  flung  across  by  the  pioneers; 
and  the  sawed-off  telegraph  poles,  spliced  be- 
tween railroad  rails  to  save  cutting  new  ones, 
were  stuck  back  into  the  ground  like  forks.  The 
Russians  had  a  rather  odd  way  of  burning  sta- 
tions and  leaving  the  rails,  the  important  thing, 
intact,  but  here  and  there  they  had  neatly  de- 
stroyed them  for  miles  by  exploding  a  cartridge 
under  the  end  of  each. 

The  country  is  level  here — fields  interspersed 
with  dark  pine  forests,  planted  in  the  European 
fashion  to  be  grown  and  harvested  like  any  other 
crop — parks  of  living  telephone  posts,  thick  as 
the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  And  through  these 
pines,  and  across  the  fields,  were  the  eternal 
Russian  trenches,  carefully  built,  timber-lined, 
sometimes  roofed  and  sodded  over,  with  rifle 
holes  under  the  eaves.  Barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments seven  rows  deep,  sometimes,  trailed  in 
front  of  them,  through  timber,  through  the  long 
grass  and  flowers  of  marshland,  a  wicked  foggy 
band  against  the  green,  as  far  as  one  could  see. 
Along  the  Galician  front  and  in  the  Carpathians 
I  had  seen  mile  after  mile  of  such  trenches,  tim- 
berwork,  wires,  and  Spanish  riders  left  behind, 
good  as  new,  until  it  began  to  seem  as  if  war 
were  a  peculiarly  absurd  game,  consisting  prin- 
cipally in  chopping  down  good  trees  and  digging 
ditches,  and  then  going  somewhere  else. 

In  front  of  Ivangorod  great  preparations  had 
been  made.  There  was  no  town  here,  but  the 
great  fortress,  with  its  citadel,  barracks,  ma- 
chine shops,  gardens,  church,  and  protecting 
forts  was  almost  a  city  in  itself.  It  had  a  garri- 
son of  20,000,  and  its  gigantic  concrete  walls, 


Wrapped  in  a  swirl  of  dust  the  wagon  train  rumbled  on  its  triumphant  way  to  Brest-Litovsk 


covered  over  with  earth  and  grass,  its  moat,  and 
barbed  wire,  looked  formidable  enough.  It  had  only 
few  modern  heavy  artillery,  however,  and  even  if  it 
had,  artillery  in  a  fixed,  known  spot  is  comparatively 
helpless  against  the  mobile  guns,  screened  by  hills 
and  timber,  besiegers  can  bring  against  it.  Elabo- 
rate earthworks  had,  therefore,  been  thrown  up 
several  miles  to  the  west  of  the  fortress,  but  these 
became  useless  when  the  enemy,  crossing  the  Vistula 
to  north  and  south,  swung  round  to  cut  off  the  one 
way  out,  the  railroad  to  Brest-Litovsk. 

Reconstruction  in  Russia 

THE  Russians  might  have  shut  themselves  in  and 
waited — not  very  long,  probably — until  the  big 
"thirty-point-fives"  smashed  the  fort  to  pieces.  They 
chose  to  get  out  in  time,  blew  up  the  railroad  bridge 
across  the  Bug,  burned  the  barracks,  and  with 
enough  dynamite  to  give  a  good  imitation  of  an 
earthquake  tumbled  the  walls  and  galleries  of  the 
fortress  into  melancholy  heaps  of  rock. 

It  was  dusk  when  we  rolled  into  Ivangorod  and 
into  the  thick  of  that  vast  and  complicated  labor 
which  goes  on  in  the  rear  of  an  advancing  army — all 
that  laborious  building  up  which  follows  the  retreat- 
ing army's  orgy  of  tearing  down — bridge  builders. 


In  the  ruin  of  her  kitchen,  this  woman  goes  on  cooking  dinner 


an  acre  or  two  of  transport' 
horses,  blacksmiths  and  iron- 
workers, a  semipermanent 
bakery,  the  ovens,  on  wheels, 
like  threshing-machine  en- 
gines dropping  sparks  and 
sending  out  a  sweet,  warm, 
steamy  smell  of  corn  and 
wheat.  It  never  stopped,  this 
bakery,  night  or  day,  and  the 
bread  was  piled  up  in  a  big 
tent  near  by  like  cordwood. 

And  here  you  could  see  the 
amount  of  trouble  that  can 
be  made  by  blowing  up  a  rail- 
road bridge.  First,  of  course, 
a  new  timber  bridge  has  to 
be  flung  across,  and  the  Vis- 
tula is  a  good  two  hundred 
yards  wide  here  and  the  river 
was  high.  Up  ahead  the  army 
was  fighting  forward,  depend- 
ent, for  the  moment,  on  what 
came  across  that  bridge.  A 
train  arrives,  hundreds  of 
tons  of  freight  which  nor- 
mally would  roll  across  the 
river  in  a  few  puffs  of  a  ciga- 
rette. The  cars  must  be  opened,  each  box  and  sack 
taken  out  by  hand,  carried  down  a  bank,  loaded  into 
a  wagon ;  the  wagons  creep  over  the  pontoons,  strug- 
gle through  the  sand  on  the  other  side,  then  each 
piece  must  be  unloaded  and  put  on  a  train  again. 

An  axle  breaks,  the  returning  line  waits  an  hour 
for  the  other  to  cross,  a  sixty-foot  pine  log  for  the 
new  railway  bridge  wedges  fast  in  turning  a  corner 
and  stops  everything — you  must  imagine  them  at  it 
all  day,  sweating  and  swearing  in  all  the  dialects  of 
the  dual  monarchy — all  night,  with  fagged  horses 
and  drivers  dazed  with  sleep,  in'  the  blaze  of  a 
searchlight  reaching  out  over  the  river. 

Meanwhile  a  tall  timber  railroad  bridge  was  creep- 
ing across.  There  was  no  pile-driver  engine,  and  at 
each  cluster  of  piles  fifteen  or  twenty  Russian 
prisoners,  in  their  brown  service  uniforms,  hung  to 
as  many  ropes — "Heave  .  .  .  whack!  Heave  .  .  . 
whack!" — in  quaint  retribution  for  what  a  few 
sticks  of  dynamite  had  done  a  fortnight  before. 

A  thousand  fresh  Hungarian  troops  had  just  come 
in  next  morning,  and  were  waiting  for  their  coffee, 
when  the  word  came  by  field  telephone  that  a  Rus- 
sian flyer  was  dropping  bombs  about  twenty  kilo- 
meters away.     It  was  fine  hunting  ground— men, 
horses,  stores,  and  the  new  bridge — but  he  sailed  . 
away,  and  we  drove  a  dozen  miles  up  the  Vistula  toj 
New  Alexandria,  burned  during  the  enveloping , 
movement  on  Ivangorod.  f 
All  along  the  way  were  trenches,  telltale  yel-  ] 
low  lines  of  sand  winding  among  the  pines,  gun  ■ 
positions,  barbed  wire,  and  every  now  and  then  • 
a  big  plane  tree,  with  ladders  running  up  to  an  ' 
artillery  observation  platform.     I  climbed  up 
one  of  them  on  cleats  worn  by  Russian  boots  for  '| 
a  look  at  the  Vistula  and  the  string  of  Red  | 
Cross  barges,  filled  with  wounded,  going  up  the 
river.     The  children  hereabout,  at  any  rate, 
will  revere  the  Russians,  for  their  pioneers  had 
carried  that  winding  stairway  up  to  the  very 
tiptop  of  the  tree  in  a  manner  only  seen  in 
dreams  or  picture  books. 

All  the  farmhouses  had  been  burned  and  the 
peasants  were  just  returning.  We  passed  sev- 
eral tired  mothers  with  babies  in  shawls  hang- 
ing from  their  shoulders  and  little  boys  trudging 
behind  with  some  rusty  kettle  or  coffeepot,  and 
once  a  woman,  standing  in  the  ruins  of  her 
house  of  which  only  the  chimney  was  left,  calmly 
cooking  her  dinner. 

New  Alexandria,  a  pleasant  little  town  grown 
up  round  an  old  chateau,  and  used  as  a  sort  of 
summer  resort  by  Warsaw  people,  was  nothing 
but  such  chimneys  and  heaps  of  brick.  The 
Russians  had  burned  everything,  and  the  vil- 
lagers, who  had  fled  into  the  pines,  were  just 
now  beginning  to  straggle  back.  Some  set  up 
little  stands  in  front  of  their  burned  houses 
and  were  trying  to  sell  apples,  plums,  pears, 
about  the  only  marketable  thing  left;  some  were 
cleaning  bricks  and  trying  to  rebuild,  some  con-  j 
tented  themselves  with  roofing  over  their  cellars.  ' 
And  while  we  were  observing  these  domestic 
scenes,  the  army,  which  had  taken  the  outer 
forts  by  assault  the  preceding  night,  was  march- 
ing into  burning  Brest-Litovsk! 
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It  was  another  day  before  the 

jiotors   came   and  we   could  get 

jnder  way  and  whirl  through 
uch  a  cross  section  of  a  modern 

.  nny's  life  as  one  could  scarcely 

I  ave  seen  in  the  west  of  Europe 

1  nee  the  Germans  first  came  roll- 
down  on  Paris.    No  suburban 

l»arfare  this;  none  of  that  hideous, 

'iUrrowing,  blowing  up,  methodi- 
cally squashing  out  yard  after  yard 

!.f  trenches  and  men.     This  was 

Var  in  the  grand  old  style — an 

irmy  on  the  march,  literally,  down 

oads  smoky  with  dust  and  sun- 

hino,   across   bridges   their  own 

)ioneers  had  built,  a  river  of  men 

ind  horses,  wagons  and  guns,  from 

me  hazy  blue  horizon  to  another. 
And  all  these  men  had  come  from 

•ictory  and  knew  they  were  march- 

ng  to  it.     How  far  they  were 

^)ing  none  could  tell,  but  the  gods 

vere    with    them — so    might  the 

3rand  Army  have  looked  when  it 

started  eastward  a  hundred  years 

igo.     Men   and  horses  had  been 

souring  down  that  road  for  weeks 

—on  each   side  of  the  macadam 

lighway  the  level,  unfenced  fields 

.vere  trampled  flat.    It  was  fully  one  hundred  and 

;wenty  miles  as  the  motor  road  ran  to  Brest-Litovsk, 

ind  there  was  scarce  a  moment  when,  if  we  were  not 

n  the  thick  of  them,  we  were  not  at  least  in  sight  of 
,vagons,  motors,  horses,  and  men.  And,  of  course, 
:his  was  but  the  rear  of  the  army,  the  fighting  men, 
oroper,  were  up  in  front.  The  dust  hung  like  fog  in 
the  autumn  sunshine.  Drivers  were  black  with 
it;  in  the  distance,  on  parallel  roads,  it  climbed 
high  in  the  still  air  like  smoke  from  burning 
villages.  And  out  of  this  dust,  as  we  whizzed 
on,  our  soldier  chauffeur,  whistle  in  mouth, 
shrieking  for  room,  appeared  pontoon  trains — 
big  steel  scows  on  top,  beams  underneath,  cut, 
numbered,  and  ready  to  put  together;  trains  of 
light  farm  wagons,  wide  at  the  top,  slanting 
toward  the  middle,  commandeered  from  all  over 
.\ustria-Hungary  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
and  driven,  some  by  soldiers,  but  oftener  by 
civilians  with  the  yellow  Austrian  bands  on  their 
arms;  heavy  ammunition  wagons  drawn  by  four 
horses  with  a  soldier  outrider  astride  one  of  the 
leaders,  and  from  time  to  time  columns  of  re- 
serves, older  men,  for  the  most  part,  bound  for 
guard  duty,  probably,  shuffling  along  in  loose 
order.  Round  and  through  these  wagon  trains, 
in  a  swirl  of  dust,  rumbled  and  swayed  big 
motor  trucks,  and  once  or  twice,  scattering 
everything  with  a  lilting  and  "Ta-<e  .  .  .  Ta-td!" 
the  gray  motor,  the  flash  of  scarlet,  pale  blue, 
and  gold,  and  the  bronzed,  begoggled,  imperial 
visage  of  some  one  high  in  command. 

The  Return  of  the  Natives 

ONCE  we  passed  a  big  Austrian  mortar,  cov- 
ered with  tarpaulin,  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  again  two  big  20-centimeter  guns  which  had 
not  had  time  to  get  up  to  Brest-Litovsk.  This 
is  where  you  find  the  heavy  artillery  nowadays, 
quite  as  likely  as  in  a  fort,  on  some  hard  high- 
way where  it  can  easily  be  moved  and  sheltered, 
not  behind  concrete,  but  some  innocent-looking 
apple  tree.    Each  fence  corner  was  chalked  with  let- 
ters and  numbers  intelligible  to  the  drivers  who 
passed  that  way;  each  bridge,  down  to  the  few  boards 
across  a  ditch,  had  been  examined  by  the  pioneers, 
rebuilt  if  necessary,  and  a  neat  little  sign  set  up  on 
it  telling  whether  or  not  the  heavy  artillery  could 


The  retreating  Russians  wrecked  this  railway  bridge  at  Ivuiignrod — 
the  Austro-Hungarian  engineers  very  promptly  paralleled  it  with  a  serviceable  pontoon 


safely  cross  or  not.  Flowing  back  toward  this  huge, 
confident,  onrushing  organism,  the  peasants — timid, 
halting,  weary,  and  dust-covered,  with  wagons  heaped 
with  furniture,  beds,  hay  for  the  horses,  with  the  lit- 
tlest children  and  those  too  old  to  walk — were  re- 
turning to  the  charred  ruins  of  their  homes.  They, 
too — like  the  grass — had  their  unconquerable  strength. 


It  was  Russian  prisoners  of  war  who  were 
obliged  to  drive  piles  for  the  new  railway  bridge  over  the  Vistula 


The  same  patience  and  quiet  courage,  which  had 
struck  me  in  Antwerp  as  peculiarly  Belgian,  was 
here  again  in  these  Poles,  Slovalcs,  and  Ruthenians, 
whose  boys,  perhaps,  were  fighting  with  the  armies 
which  had  driven  the  Belgians  out.  You  would  see 
peasant  mothers  with  their  children  hanging  from 


their  shoulders— women  who  had 
been  tramping  for  days,  perhaps, 
and  might  have  days  yet  to  tramp 
before  they  reached  the  heap  of 
charred  bricks  that  had  once  been 
a  home  Nearly  all  had  a  cow, 
sometimes  pulling  back  on  its 
halter  and  filling  the  air  with  lam- 
entation, sometimes  harnessed 
with  the  horse  to  the  family  wagon. 
They  had  their  pet  dogs  and  birds, 
the  little  girls  their  kittens,  from 
the  front  of  one  wagon  poked  the 
foolish  head  of  a  colt.  Babies 
scarcely  big  enough  to  sit  up 
crammed  their  little  fingers  into 
their  eyes  to  shut  out  the  dust,  big- 
ger children  to  whom  the  ride 
would  be,  no  doubt,  the  event  of 
their  lives,  laughed  and  clapped 
their  hands,  and  old  men  on  foot 
took  off  their  caps,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  and  bowed 
gravely  as  we  whirled  past.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  were  we  who  should 
do  the  saluting. 

From  the  fields,  as  we  whirled 
into   and   out   of   layers   of  air, 
sharply,  as  one  does  in  a  motor, 
came  now  the  odor  of  ripe  straw, 
now  a  whiff  of  coffee  from  a  "goulash  cannon," 
steaming  away  behind  its  troop  like  the  calliope  in 
the  old-fashioned  circus,  and  now  and  then,  from 
some  thicket  or  across  a  clover  field,  the  sharp,  dis- 
maying smell  of  rotting  flesh.    The  countryside  lay 
so  tranquil  under  the  August  sun  that  it  was  only 
when  one  saw  a  dead  animal  lying  in  an  open  field 
that  one  recalled  the  fire  that,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, must  have  crisscrossed  this  whole  country 
as  now,  doubtless,  in  constant  cavalry  fights  and 
rear-guard  skirmishes,  it  was  crisscrossing  the 
country  up  ahead. 

Half  an  hour  short  of  Brest-Litovsk  an  un- 
finished bridge  turned  us  off  into  a  potato  field. 
The  soft  ground  had  long  since  been  pounded 
flat,  as  the  army,  swinging  round  to  the  north, 
had  crossed  on  a  pontoon  a  mile  or  two  lower 
down.  The  motor  plunged,  snarled,  and  stopped, 
and  again,  as  we  shoveled  in  front  and  pushed 
behind,  we  knew  why  armies  burn  bridges  be- 
hind them. 

Past  us,  as  we  sweated  there,  the  slow  but 
,  surer  wagon  trains  plowed  forward.  One,  a 
German  train,  stopped  beside  us  to  bait  their 
horses — officers  of  the  Landwehr  or  Landsturm 
type,  who  looked  as  if  they  might  be,  as  doubt- 
less they  were,  lawyers,  professors,  or  success- 
ful business  men  at  home.  They  were  from  a 
class  who,  with  us,  would  generally  be  helpless 
in  the  field,  yet  these  bronzed,  bearded,  thought- 
ful-looking men  seemed  just  as  familiar  with 
the  details  of  their  present  job  as  with  the  work 
they  had  left  behind. 

No  " Frightfulness"  Here 

EVER  since  we  had  crossed  into  Poland  this 
sober,  steel-gray  stream  had  been  mingling 
with  and  stiffening  our  lighter-hearted,  more 
boyish,  blue-gray  stream  of  Austrians  and  Hun- 
garians. Here  were  men  who  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  believed  in  it,  and  had  the  will  to 
put  it  through.  One  thought  of  Emerson's  "ear- 
nest of  the  North  Wind"  whenever  they  came  in  sight. 

Those  who  talk  of  "frightfulness"  and  get  their 
notions  of  German  soldiers  from  the  vaporings  of 
sedentary  publicists,  who  know  no  more  of  them 
than  may  be  seen  through  the  pipe  smoke  of  their 
own  editorial  rooms,  are     {Continued  on  page  28) 


Here  are  peasants  of  lirest-l.ilovsk     " lin:id,  hailing,  weary,  and  dust  covered,  .  .  .  returning  to  the  charred  ruins  of  their  homes  ";  on  the  right,  an  Austrian  field  bakery  at  Ivangoro'' 
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HE  CITIZEN 


THE  President  of  the  United 
States  was  speaking.  His  au- 
dience comprised  two  thousand 
foreign-born  men  who  had  just 
been    admitted    to  citizenship. 

They  listened  intently,  their  faces,  aglow  with  the 
light  of  a  new-born  patriotism,  upturned  to  the  calm, 
intellectual  face  of  the  first  citizen  of  the  country 
they  now  claimed  as  their  own. 

Here  and  there  among  the  newly  made  citizens 
were  wives  and  children.  The  women  were  proud  of 
their  men.  They  looked  at  them  from  time  to  time, 
their  faces  showing  pride  and  awe. 

One  little  woman,  sitting  immediately  in  front  of 
the  President,  held  the  hand  of  a  big,  muscular  man 
and  stroked  it  softly.  The  big  man  was  looking  at 
the  speaker  with  great  blue  eyes  that  were  the  eyes 
of  a  dreamer. 

The  President's  words  came  clear  and  distinct: 

You  were  drawn  across  the  ocean  by  some  beckon- 
ing finger  of  hope,  by  some  belief,  by  some  vision  of 
a  new  kind  of  justice,  by  some  expectation  of  a  bet- 
ter kind  of  life.  You  dreamed  dreams  of  this  country, 
and  I  hope  you  brought  the  dreams  tvith  you.  A  man 
enriches  the  country  to  which  he  brings  dreams,  and 
you  who  have  brought  them  have  enriched  America. 

The  big  man  made  a  curious  choking  noise  and 
his  wife  breathed  a  soft  "Hush!"  The  giant  was 
strangely  affected. 

The  President  continued: 

No  doubt  you  have  been  disappointed  in  some  of 
us,  but  remember  this,  if  we  have  grown  at  all  poor 
in  the  ideal,  you  brought  some  of  it  with  you.  A  man 
does  not  go  out  to  seek  the  thing  that  is  not  in  him. 
A  man  does  not  hope  for  the  thing  that  he  does  not 
believe  in,  and  if  some  of  us  have  forgotten  what 
America  believed  in,  you  at  any  rate  imported  in 
your  own  hearts  a  renewal  of  the  belief.  Each  of 
you,  I  am  sure,  brought  a  dream,  a  glorious,  shining 
dream,  a  dream  worth  more  than  gold  or  silver,  and 
that  is  the  reason  that  I,  for  one,  make  you  welcome. 

The  big  man's  eyes  were  fixed.  His  wife  shook  him 
gently,  but  he  did  not  heed  her.  He  was  looking 
through  the  presidential  rostrum,  through  the  big 
buildings  behind  it,  looking  out  over  leagues  of  space 
to  a  snow-swept  village  that  huddled  on  an  island  in 
the  Beresina,  the  swift-flowing  tributary  of  the 
mighty  Dnieper,  an  island  that  looked  like  a  black 
bone  stuck  tight  in  the  maw  of  the  stream. 

It  was  in  the  little  village  on  the  Beresina  that  the 
Dream  came  to  Ivan  Berloff,  Big  Ivan  of  the  Bridge. 

THE  Dream  came  in  the  spring.  All  great  dreams 
come  in  the  spring,  and  the  Spring  Maiden  who 
brought  Big  Ivan's  Dream  was  more  than  ordinarily 
beautiful.  She  swept  up  the  Beresina,  trailing  won- 
drous draperies  of  vivid  green.  Her  feet  touched 
the  snow-hardened  ground  and  armies  of  little  white 
and  blue  flowers  sprang  up  in  her  footsteps.  Soft 
breezes  escorted  her,  velvety  breezes  that  carried  the 
aromas  of  the  far-off  places  from  which  they  came, 
places  far  to  the  southward,  like  Kremenchug  and 
Kerch,  and  more  distant  towms  beyond  the  Black 
Sea  whose  people  were  not  under  the  sway  of  the 
Great  Czar. 

The  father  of  Big  Ivan,  who  had  fought  under 
Prince  Menshikov  at  Alma  fifty-five  years  before, 
hobbled  out  to  see  the  sunbeams  eat  up  the  snow  hum- 
mocks that  hid  in  the  shady  places,  and  he  told  his 
son  it  was  the  most  wonderful  spring  he  had  ever  seen. 

"The  little  breezes  are  hot  and  sweet,"  he  said, 
sniffing  hungrily  with  his  face  turned  toward  the 
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south.  "I  know  them,  Ivan!  I  know  them!  They 
have  the  spice  odor  that  I  sniffed  on  the  winds  that 
came  to  us  when  we  lay  in  the  trenches  at  Balaklava. 
Praise  God  for  the  warmth!" 

And  that  day  the  Dream  came  to  Big  Ivan  as  he 
plowed.  It  was  a  wonder  dream.  It  sprang  into  his 
brain  as  he  walked  behind  the  plow,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  he  quivered  as  the  big  bridge  quivers  when 
the  Beresina  sends  her  ice  squadrons  to  hammer  the 
arches.  It  made  his  heart  pound  mightily,  and  his 
lips  and  throat  became  very  dry. 

Big  Ivan  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  furrow  and  tried 
to  discover  what  had  brought  the  Dream.  Where  had 
it  come  from?  Why  had  it  clutched  him  so  suddenly? 
Was  he  the  only  man  in  the  village  to  whom  it  had 
come? 

Like  his  father,  he  sniffed  the  sweet-smelling 
breezes.  He  thrust  his  great  hands  into  the  sun- 
beams. He  reached  down  and  plucked  one  of  a  bunch 
of  white  flowers  that  had  sprung  up  overnight.  The 
Dream  was  born  of  the  breezes  and  the  sunshine  and 
the  spring  flowers.  It  came  from  them  and  it  had 
sprung  into  his  mind  because  he  was  young  and 
strong.  He  knew!  It  couldn't  come  to  his  father  or 
Donkov,  the  tailor,  or  Poborino,  the  smith.  They 
were  old  and  weak,  and  Ivan's  dream  was  one  that 
called  for  youth  and  strength. 

"Ay,  for  youth  and  strength,"  he  muttered  as  he 
gripped  the  plow.   "And  I  have  it!" 

That  evening  Big  Ivan  of  the  Bridge  spoke  to  his 
wife,  Anna,  a  little  woman,  who  had  a  sweet  face  and 
a  wealth  of  fair  hair. 

"Wife,  we  are  going  away  from  here,"  he  said. 

"Where  are  we  going,  Ivan?"  she  asked. 

"Where  do  you  think,  Anna?"  he  said,  looking  down 
at  her  as  she  stood  by  his  side. 

"To  Bobruisk,"  she  murmured. 

"No." 

"Farther?" 

"Ay,  a  long  way  farther." 

Fear  sprang  into  her  soft  eyes.  Bobruisk  was 
eighty-nine  versts  away,  yet  Ivan  said  they  were 
going  farther. 

"We — we  are  not  going  to  Minsk?"  she  cried. 

"Ay,  and  beyond  Minsk!" 

"Ivan,  tell  me!"  she  gasped.  "Tell  me  where  we 
are  going!" 

"We  are  going  to  America." 
"To  America?" 
"Yes,  to  America!" 

Big  Ivan  of  the  Bridge  lifted  up  his  voice  when  he 
cried  out  the  words  "To  America,"  and  then  a  sud- 
den fear  sprang  upon  him  as  those  words  dashed 
through  the  little  window  out  into  the  darkness  of 
the  village  street.  Was  he  mad?  America  was  8,000 
versts  away!  It  was  far  across  the  ocean,  a  place 
that  was  only  a  name  to  him,  a  place  where  he  knew 
no  one.  He  wondered  in  the  strange  little  silence  that 
followed  his  words  if  the  crippled  son  of  Poborino, 
the  smith,  had  heard  him.  The  cripple  would 
jeer  at  him  if  the  night  -wind  had  carried  the 
words  to  his  ear. 

Anna  remained  staring  at  her  big  husband  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  she  sat  down  quietly  at  his  side. 
There  was  a  strange  look  in  his  big  blue  eyes,  the 
look  of  a  man  to  whom  has  come  a  vision,  the  look 
which  came  into  the  eyes  of  those  shepherds  of  Judea 
long,  long  ago. 


"What  is  it,  Ivan?"  she  mur- 
mured softly,  patting  his  bip 
hand.   "Tell  me." 

And  Big  Ivan  of  the  Bridge 
slow  of  tongue,  told  of  tht 
Dream.  To  no  one  else  would  he  have  told  it.  Anna 
understood.  She  had  a  way  of  patting  his  hands  and 
saying  soft  things  when  his  tongue  could  not  find 
words  to  express  his  thoughts. 

Ivan  told  how  the  Dream  had  come  to  him  as  hi 
plowed.  He  told  her  how  it  had  sprung  upon  him,  a 
wonderful  dream  born  of  the  soft  breezes,  of  the 
sunshine,  of  the  sweet  smell  of  the  upturned  sod  and 
of  his  own  strength.  "It  wouldn't  come  to  weak 
men,"  he  said,  baring  an  arm  that  showed  great 
snaky  muscles  rippling  beneath  the  clear  skin.  "It 
is  a  dream  that  comes  only  to  those  who  are  strong 
and  those  who  want — who  want  something  that  they 
haven't  got."-  Then  in  a  lower  voice  he  said:  "What 
is  it  that  we  want,  Anna?" 

The  little  wife  looked  out  into  the  darkness  with 
fear-filled  eyes.  There  were  spies  even  there  in  that 
little  village  on  the  Beresina,  and  it  was  dangerou 
to  say  words  that  might  be  construed  into  a  reflection 
on  the  Government.  But  she  answered  Ivan.  She 
stooped  and  whispered  one  word  into  his  ear,  and  he 
slapped  his  thigh  with  his  big  hand. 

"Ay,"  he  cried.  "That  is  what  we  want!  You  and 
I  and  millions  like  us  want  it,  and  over  there,  Anna, 
over  there  we  will  get  it.  It  is  thS  country  where 
a  muzhik  is  as  good  as  a  prince  of  the  blood!" 

A  NNA  stood  up,  took  a  small  earthenware  jar  from 
a  side  shelf,  dusted  it  carefully  and  placed  it 
upon  the  mantel.    From  a  knotted  cloth  about  her 
neck  she  took  a  ruble  and  dropped  the  coin  into  tht 
jar.    Big  Ivan  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"It  is  to  make  legs  for  your  Dream,"  she  explained. 
"It  is  many  versts  to  America,  and  one  rides  on 
rubles." 

"You  are  a  good  wife,"  he  said.  "I  was  afraid  that 
you  might  laugh  at  me." 

"It  is  a  great  dream,"  she  murmured.  "Come,  we 
will  go  to  sleep." 

The  Dream  maddened  Ivan  during  the  days  that 
followed.  It  pounded  within  his  brain  as  he  followed 
the  plow.  It  bred  a  discontent  that  made  him  hate 
the  little  village,  the  swift-flowing  Beresina  and  the 
gray  stretches  that  ran  toward  Mogilev.  He  wanted 
to  be  moving,  but  Anna  had  said  that  one  rode  on 
rubles,  and  rubles  were  hard  to  find. 

And  in  some  mysterious  way  the  village  became 
aware  of  the"  secret.  Donkov,  the  tailor,  discov- 
ered it.  Donkov  lived  in  one  half  of  the  cottage 
occupied  by  Ivan  and  Anna,  and  Donkov  had  long 
ears.  The  tailor  spread  the  news,  and  Poborino, 
the  smith,  and  Yanansk,  the  baker,  would  jeer  at 
Ivan  as  he  passed. 

"When  are  you  going  to  America?"  they  would 
ask. 

"Soon,"  Ivan  would  answer. 

"Take  us  wath  you!"  they  wovAd  cry  in  chorus. 

"It  is  no  place  for  cowards,"  Ivan  would  answer. 
"It  is  a  long  way,  and  only  brave  men  can  make 
the  journey." 

"Are  you  brave?"  the  baker  screamed  one  day  as 
he  went  by. 

"I  am  brave  enough  to  want  liberty!"  cried  Ivan 
angrily.  "I  am  brave  enough  to  want — " 

"Be  careful!  Be  careful!"  interrupted  the  smith. 
"A  long  tongue  has  given  many  a  man  a  train 
journey  that  he  never  expected." 

That  night  Ivan  and  Anna  counted  the  rubles  in 
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he  earthenware  pot.    The  giant  looked  down  at  his 
vife  with  a  gloomy  face,  but  she  smiled  and  patted 
lis  hand. 
"It  is  slow  work,"  he  said. 

"We  must  be  patient,"  she  answered.    "You  have 
Jie  Dream." 

.  "Ay."  he  said.  "I  have  the  Dream." 

Through  the  hot,  languorous  summertime  the 
)ream  grew  within  the  brain  of  Big  Ivan.  He  saw 
^isions  in  the  smoky  haze  that  hung  above  the 
3eresina.  At  times  he  would  stand,  hoe  in  hand,  and 
iook  toward  the  west,  the  wonderful  west  into  which 
[he  sun  slipped  down  each  evening  like  a  coin  dropped 
trom  the  fingers  of  the  dying  day. 

j  Autumn  came,  and  the  fretful  whining  winds  that 
'lame  down  from  the  north  chilled  the  Dream.  The 
Iwinds  whispered  of  the  coming  of  the  Snow  King, 
land  the  river  grumbled  as  it  listened.  Big  Ivan  kept 
j)ut  of  the  way  of  Poborino,  the  smith,  and  Yanansk, 
,  he  baker.  The  Dream  was  still  with  him,  but  autumn 
'is  a  bad  time  for  dreams. 

'  Winter  came,  and  the  Dream  weakened.  It  was 
!only  the  earthenware  pot  that  kept  it  alive,  the  pot 
nnto  which  the  industrious  Anna  put  every  coin  that 
jcould  be  spared.  Often  Big  Ivan  would  stare  at  the 
pot  as  he  sat  beside  the 
stove.  The  pot  was  the 
umbilical  cord  which 
kept  the  Dream  alive. 

"You  are  a  good 
woman,  Anna,"  Ivan 
would  say  again  and 
again.  "It  was  you  who 
thought  of  saving  the 
rubles." 

"But  it  was  you  who 
dreamed,"  she  would  an- 
swer. "Wait  for  the 
spring,  husband  mine. 
Wait." 

IT  was  strange  how  the 
spring  came  to  the 
Beresina  that  year.  It 
sprang  upon  the  flanks  of 
winter  before  the  Ice 
King  had  given  the  order 
to  retreat  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  north.  It 
swept  up  the  river  es- 
corted by  a  million  little 
breezes,  and  housewives 
opened  their  windows 
and  peered  out  with  sur- 
prise upon  their  faces.  A 
wonderful  guest  had 
come  to  them  and  found 
them  unprepared. 

Big  Ivan  of  the  Bridge 
was  fixing  a  fence  in  the 
meadow  on  the  morning 
the  Spring  Maiden 
reached  the  village.  For 
a  little  while  he  was  not 
aware  of  her  arrival.  His 
mind  was  upon  his  work, 
but  suddenly  he  discov- 
ered that  he  was  hot,  and 
he  took  off  his  overcoat. 
He  turned  to  hang  the 
coat  upon  a  bush,  then  he 
sniflFed  the  air,  and  a 
puzzled  look  came  upon 
his  face.  He  sniffed  again, 
hurriedly,  hungrily.  He 
drew  in  great  breaths  of 
it,  and  his  eyes  shone 
with  a  strange  light.  It 
was  wonderful  air.  It 
brought  life  to  the 
Dream.  It  rose  up  within 
him,  ten  times  more  lusty 
than  on  the  day  it  was 
born,  and  his  limbs  trem- 
bled as  he  drew  in  the 
hot,  scented  breezes  that 
breed  the  Wanderlust 
and  shorten  the  long 
trails  of  the  world. 

Big  Ivan  clutched  his  coat  and  ran  to  the  little  cot- 
tage. He  burst  through  the  door,  startling  Anna, 
who  was  busy  with  her  housework. 

"The  Spring!"  he  cried.  "The  Spriny!" 
He  took  her  arm  and  dragged  her  to  the  door. 
Standing  together  they  sniffed  the  sweet  breezes.  In 
silence  they  listened  to  the  song  of  the  river.  The 
Beresina  had  changed  from  a  whining,  fretful  tune 
into  a  lilting,  sweet  song  that  would  set  the  legs  of 
lovers  dancing.  Anna  pointed  to  a  green  bud  on  a 
buah  beside  the  door. 

"It  came  this  minute,"  she  murmured. 
"Yes,"  .said  Ivan.    "The  little  fairies  brought  it 
there  to  show  us  that  spring  has  come  to  stay." 

Together  they  turned  and  walked  to  the  mantel. 
Big  Ivan  took  up  the  earthenware  pot,  carried  it  to 
the  table,  and  spilled  its  contents  upon  the  well- 
scrubbed  boards.    He  counted  while  Anna  stood  be- 


side him,  her  fingers  clutching  his  coarse  blouse. 
It  was  a  slow  business,  because  Ivan's  big  blunt 
fingers  were  not  used  to  such  work,  but  it  was  over 
at  last.  He  stacked  the  coins  into  neat  piles,  then  he 
straightened  himself  and  turned  to  the  woman  at 
his  side. 

"It  is  enough,"  he  said  quietly.  "We  will  go 
at  once.  If  it  was  not  enough,  we  would  have  to 
go  because  the  Dream  is  upon  me  and  I  hate  this 
place." 

"As  you  say,"  murmured  Anna.  "The  wife  of  Lit- 
tin,  the  butcher,  will  buy  our  chairs  and  our  bed. 
I  spoke  to  her  yesterday." 

POBORINO,  the  smith;  his  crippled  son;  Yanansk, 
the  baker;  Donkov,  the  tailor,  and  a  score  of 
others  were  out  upon  the  village  street  on  the  morn- 
ing that  Big  Ivan  and  Anna  set  out.  They  were  in- 
clined to  jeer  at  Ivan,  but  something  upon  the  face 
of  the  giant  made  them  afraid.  Hand  in  hand  the 
big  man  and  his  wife  walked  down  the  street,  their 
faces  turned  toward  Bobruisk,  Ivan  balancing  upon 
his  head  a  heavy  trunk  that  no  other  man  in  the 
village  could  have  lifted. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  a  stripling  with  bright 


the  hand  of  Anna,  and  Big  Ivan  patted  him  upon  the 
back.  They  were  brother  dreamers  and  they  under- 
stood each  other. 

Boris  Lugan  has  sung  the  song  of  the  versts  that 
eat  up  one's  courage  as  well  as  the  leather  of  one's 
shoes. 

"Versts!    Versts!    Scores  and  scores  of  them! 
Versts!   Versts!  A  million  or  more  of  them! 
Dust!  Dust!  And  the  devils  who  jday  in  it 
Blinding  us  fools  who  forever  must  stay  in  it." 

Big  Ivan  and  Anna  faced  the  long  ver.sts  to  Bo- 
bruisk, but  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  dust  devils. 
They  had  the  Dream.  It  made  their  hearts  light  and 
took  the  weary  feeling  from  their  feet.  They  were 
on  their  way.  America  was  a  long,  long  journey,  but 
they  had  started,  and  every  verst  they  covered 
lessened  the  number  that  lay  between  them  and  the 
Promised  Land. 

"I  am  glad  the  boy  spoke  to  us,"  said  Anna. 
"And  I  am  glad,"  said  Ivan.    "Some  day  he  will 
come  and  eat  with  us  in  America." 

They  came  to  Bobruisk.  Holding  hands,  they 
walked  into  it  late  one  afternoon.  They  were  eighty- 
nine  versts  from  the  little  village  on  the  Beresina, 

but  they  were  not  afraid. 
The  Dream  spoke  to 
Ivan,  and  his  big  hand 
held  the  hand  of  Anna. 
The  railway  ran  through 
Bobruisk,  and  that  eve- 
ning they  stood  and 
looked  at  the  shining 
rails  that  went  out  in  the 
moonlight  like  silver 
tongs  reaching  out  for  a 
low-hanging  start 

And  they  came  face  to 
face  with  the  Terror  that 
evening,  the  Terror  that 
had  helped  the  spring 
breezes  and  the  sunshine 
to  plant  the  Dream  in 
the  brain  of  Big  Ivan. 

They  were  walking 
down  a  dark  side  street 
when  they  saw  a  score 
of  men  and  women  creep 
from  the  door  of  a  squat, 
unpainted  building.  The 
little  group  remained  on 
the  sidewalk  for  a  min- 
ute as  if  uncertain  about 
the  way  they  should  go, 
then  from  the  corner  of 
the  street  came  a  cry  of 
"Police!"  and  the  twenty 
pedestrians  ran  in  differ- 
ent directions. 


i; 


The  battering-ram  fist  shot  out;  the  steward  dropped  upon  the  deck  and  lay  like  one  dead 


eyes  and  yellow  curls  clutched  the  hand  of  Ivan 
and  looked  into  his  face. 

"I  know  what  is  sending  you,"  he  cried. 

"Ay,  you  know,"  said  Ivan,  looking  into  the  eyes 
of  the  other. 

"It  came  to  me  yesterday,"  murmured  the  strip- 
ling. "I  got  it  from  the  breezes.  They  are  free,  so 
are  the  birds  and  the  little  clouds  and  the  river.  I 
wish  I  could  go." 

"Keep  your  dream,"  said  Ivan  softly.  "Nurse  it, 
for  it  is  the  dream  of  a  man." 

Anna,  who  was  crying  softly,  touched  the  blou.se 
of  the  boy.  "At  the  back  of  our  cottage,  near  the 
bu.sh  that  bears  the  red  berries,  a  pot  is  buried," 
she  said.  "Dig  it  up  and  take  it  home  with  you 
and  when  you  have  a  kopeck  drop  it  in.  It  is 
a  good  pot." 

The  stripling  understood.    He  stooped  and  kissed 


T  was  no  false  alarm. 
Mounted  police  charged 
down  the  dark  thorough- 
fare swinging  their 
swords  as  they  rode  at 
the  scurrying  men  and 
women  who  raced  for 
shelter.  Big  Ivan  dragged 
Anna  into  a  doorway, 
and  toward  their  hiding 
place  ran  a  young  boy 
who,  like  themselves,  had 
no  connection  with  the 
group  and  who  merely 
desired  to  get  out  of 
harm's  way  till  the  storm 
was  over. 

The  boy  was  not  quick 
enough    to    escape  the 
charge.    A  trooper  pur- 
sued him,  overtook  him 
before   he    reached  the 
sidewalk,  and  knocked 
him  down  with  a  quick 
stroke  given  with  the  flat 
of  his  blade.    His  horse 
struck  the  boy  ^vith  one 
of  his  hoofs  as  the  lad 
stumbled  on  his  face. 
Big  Ivan  growled  like  an  angry  bear,  and  sprang 
from  his  hiding  place.   The  trooper's  horse  had  car- 
ried him  on  to  the  sidewalk,  and  Ivan  seized  the 
bridle  and  flung  the  animal  on  its  haunches.  The 
policeman  leaned  forward  to  strike  at  the  giant,  but 
Ivan  of  the  Bridge  gripped  the  left  leg  of  the  horse- 
man and  tore  him  from  his  saddle. 

The  horse  galloped  off,  leaving  its  rider  lying  be- 
side the  moaning  boy  who  was  unlucky  enough  to 
be  in  a  street  where  a  score  of  students  were  holding 
a  meeting. 

Anna  dragged  Ivan  back  into  the  passageway. 
More  police  were  charging  down  the  street,  and  their 
position  was  a  dangerous  one. 

"Ivan!"  she  cried,  "Ivan!  Remember  the  Dream! 
America,  Ivan !  America!  Come  this  way!  Quick!" 

With  strong  hands  she  dragged  him  down  the 
passage.   It  opened  into  a  narrow  lane,  and,  holding 
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each  other's  hands,  they  hurried  toward  the  place 
where  they  had  taken  lodgings.  From  far  off  came 
screams  and  hoarse  orders,  curses  and  the  sound 
of  galloping  hoofs.   The  Terror  was  abroad. 

Big  Ivan  spoke  softly  as  he  entered  the  little  room 
they  had  taken.  "He  had  a  face  like  the  boy  to  whom 
you  gave  the  lucky  pot,"  he  said.  "Did  you  notice  it 
in  the  moonlight  when  the  trooper  struck  him  down?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  "I  saw." 

They  left  Bobruisk  next  morning.  They  rode  away 
on  a  great  puffing,  snorting  train  that  terrified 
Anna.  The  engineer  turned  a  stopcock  as  they  were 
passing  the  engine,  and  Anna  screamed  while  Ivan 
nearly  dropped  the  big  trunk.  The  engineer  grinned, 
but  the  giant  looked  up  at  him  and  the  grin  faded. 
Ivan  of  the  Bridge  was  startled  by  the  rush  of  hot 
steam,  but  he  was  afraid  of  no  man. 

The  train  went  roaring  by  little  villages  and  great 
pasture  stretches.  The  real  journey  had  begun.  They 
began  to  love  the  powerful  engine.  It  was  eating'up 
the  versts  at  a  tremendous  rate.  They  looked  at  each 
other  from  time  to  time  and  smiled  like  two  children. 

They  came  to  Minsk,  the  biggest  town  they  had 
ever  seen.  They  looked  out  from  the  car  windows 
at  the  miles  of  wooden  buildings,  at  the  big  church 
of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  woolen  mills.  Minsk  would 
have  frightened  them  if  they  hadn't  had  the  Dream. 
The  farther  they  went  from  the  little  village  on  the 
Beresina  the  more  courage  the  Dream  gave  to  them. 

On  and  on  went  the  train,  the  wheels  singing  the 
song  of  the  road.  Fellow  travelers  asked  them  where 
they  were  going.  "To  America,"  Ivan  would  answer. 


"To  America?"they  wouldcry.  "May  the  little  saints 
guide  you.   It  is  a  long  way,  and  you  will  be  lonely." 

"No,  we  shall  not  be  lonely,"  Ivan  would  say. 

"Ha!  you  are  going  with  friends?" 

"No,  we  have  no  friends,  but  we  have  something 
that  keeps  us  from  being  lonely."  And  when  Ivan 
would  make  that  reply  Anna  would  pat  his  hand  and 
the  questioner  would  wonder  if  it  was  a  charm  or  a 
holy  relic  that  the  bright-eyed  couple  possessed. 

THEY  ran  through  Vilna,  on  through  flat  stretches 
of  Courland  to  Libau,  where  they  saw  the  sea. 
They  sat  and  stared  at  it  for  a  whole  day,  talking 
little  but  watching  it  with  wide,  wondering  eyes.  And 
they  stared  at  the  great  ships  that  came  rocking  in 
from  distant  ports,  their  sides  gray  with  the  salt 
from  the  big  combers  which  they  had  battled  with. 

No  wonder  this  America  of  ours  is  big.  We  draw 
the  brave  ones  from  the  old  lands,  the  brave  ones 
whose  dreams  are  like  the  guiding  sign  that  was 
given  to  the  Israelites  of  old — a  pillar  of  a  cloud  by 
day,  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

The  harbor  master  spoke  to  Ivan  and  Anna  as 
they  watched  the  restless  waters. 
"Where  are  you  going,  children?" 
"To  America,"  answered  Ivan. 
"A  long  way.     Three  ships  bound  for  America 
went  down  last  month." 

"Ours  will  not  sink,"  said  Ivan. 
"Why?" 

"Because  I  know  it  will  not."  - 

The  harbor  master  looked  at  the  strange  blue  eyes 


of  the  giant,  and  spoke  softly.  "You  have  the  eye.s 
of  a  man  who  sees  things."  he  said.  "There  was  a 
Norwegian  sailor  in  the  White  Queen  who  had  eyes 
like  yours,  and  he  could  see  death." 

"I  see  life!"  said  Ivan  boldly.    "A  free  life—" 

"Hush!"  said  the  harbor  master.  "Do  not  speak 
so  loud."  He  walked  swiftly  away,  but  he  dropped' 
a  ruble  into  Anna's  hand  as  he  passed  her  by.  "For 
luck,"  he  murmured.  "May  the  little  saints  look 
after  you  on  the  big  waters."  , 

They  boarded  the  ship,  and  the  Dream  gave  them 
a  courage  that  surprised  them.  There  were  others 
going  aboard,  and  Ivan  and  Anna  felt  that  those 
others  were  also  persons  who  possessed  dreams.  She 
saw  the  dreams  in  their  eyes.  There  were  Slavs, 
Poles,  Letts,  Jews,  and  Livonians,  all  bound  for  the 
land  where  dreams  come  true.  They  were  a  little 
afraid — not  2  per  cent  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  ship 
before — yet  their  dreams  gave  them  courage. 

The  emigrant  ship  was  dragged  from  her  pier  byj 
a  grunting  tug  and  went  fioundering  down  tb 
Baltic  Sea.  Night  came  down,  and  the  devils  who,! 
according  to  the  Esthonian  fishermen,  live  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Baltic,  got  their  shoulders  under  the 
stern  of  the  ship  and  tried  to  stand  her  on  her  head. 
They  whipped  up  white  combers  that  sprang  on  her 
flanks  and  tried  to  crush  her,  and  the  wind  played 
a  devil's  lament  in  her  rigging.  Anna  lay  sick  in 
the  stuff'y  women's  quarters,  and  Ivan  could  not  get 
near  her.  But  he  sent  her  messages.  He  told  her 
not  to  mind  the  sea  devils,  to  think  of  the  Dream, 
the  Great  Dream  that         {Continued  on  page  37) 
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OLIGARCHY   VS.  DE 


C RACY— BY  FRANK  HARRIS 


IN  LONDON  confusion  is  worse  con- 
founded; a  deservedly  unpopular  budget 
that  takes  40  per  cent  of  the  income,  even 
of  the  middle  class;  the  nation  split  into 
two  camps  over  conscription;  defeat  in 
the  field  and  half-heartedness  on  the  part 
of  the  weaker  allies,  and  all  these  diffi- 
culties illustrated  by  the  resignation  of 
Sir  Edward  Carson. 

True  prophets  are  the  worst  bores:  "I 
told  you  so"  is  a  fearsome  wild  bird.  It  is 
nearly  a  year  now  since  I  predicted  Eng- 
land's failure  and  set  forth  in  the  New 
York  "Sun"  some  of  the  causes  of  her 
weakness.  "The  rule  of  her  parasitical 
oligarchy,"  I  said,  "would  bring  her  to 
grief."  Well,  the  grief  is  there,  obvious 
to  all;  but  England  has  still  more  than 
one  chance  of  redeeming  herself.  Let  me 
indicate  some  of  the  ways. 

First  of  all,  Carson's  resignation  is 
unimportant.  Ever  since  he  headed  the 
revolt  of  Ulster  he  has  been  suffering 
from  swelled  head.  He  was  then  hailed 
as  the  "one  strong  man"  in  the  country, 
and  the  flattering  unction  was  too  much 
for  him. 

Friction  within  the  Cabinet  is  not  what 
is  of  primary  importance  in  this  crisis.  It  is  plain  to 
everyone  that  the  Coalition  Ministry  is  not  up  to  the 
work  required  of  it.  Whether  united  or  disunited, 
whether  composed  of  twenty  members  or  of  ten,  it 
is  ineffective  as  an  instrument,  as  any  thoughtful 
observer  might  have  foreseen. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  a  man  of  most  charming  manners, 
extremely  well  versed  in  philosophy,  just  as  Mr. 
Asquith  is  a  most  admirable  Greek  scholar,  who  can 
read  Plato  even  after  a  good  dinner  with  as  much 
ease  as  most  men  can  read  a  French  novel.  But 
something  more  is  required  in  this  crisis  than  tags 
of  medieval  learning  and  academic  accomplishment. 

The  Oligarchy  and  its  upholders  have  been  tried 
and  found  wanting;  they  are  unable  even  to  choose 
a  man  who  can  cope  with  the  situation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  don't  even  know  the  sort  of  man  or 
talent  required.  If  asked,  Balfour  or  Asquith  would 
probably  declare  that  a  general  of  genius  and  an 
admiral  of  genius  were  wanted;  but  he  would  add 
with  academic  solemnity:  "Genius  of  that  sort  is 
sporadic,  accidental,  and  we  don't  appear  at  present 
to  possess  a  Wellington  or  a  Nelson." 

"The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible  to  pick  a  Wellington 
or  a  Nelson  if  you  don't  know  him  when  you  see  him, 
and  that  is  the  disability  under  which  the  Coalition 
Ministry  is  laboring.  There  are  probably  half  a 
dozen  Nelsons  in  the  British  navy  at  this  moment 
aching  for  a  chance  to  distinguish  themselves;  almost 
certainly  half  a  dozen  Wellingtons  in  subordinate 
positions  in  the  army;  but  the  censorship  invented 
by  Kitchener  is  there  to  protect  the  mediocrities  now 
directing  military  operations  and  prevent  the  climb- 
ing to  power  of  a  chance  Moreau  or  Napoleon.  The 
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work  at  sea  is  infinitely  better  done  than  the  work  on 
land.  Lord  Fisher,  better  known  as  "Jacky  Fisher," 
if  not  a  man  of  genius,  is  earnest,  capable  and  hard- 
working, and  absolutely  free  of  any  taint  of  snob- 
bishness. He  is  responsible  for  the  recent  policy  of 
the  British  navy,  for  the  dreadnoughts  and,  better 
still,  the  dreadnought  battle  cruisers.  Had  he  been 
the  man  of  genius  his  admirers  proclaim  him,  he 
would  have  developed  submarines;  but  he  set  his  face 
against  them  from  the  start,  pinning  his  faith  to 
heavy  gunfire  from  as  stable  a  platform  as  possible. 
He  was  always  pointing  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
as  proof  that  torpedoes  and  all  such  rattletraps 
were  vastly  overrated;  a  first-class  officer  without 
intuitive  genius  or  suspicion  of  self-questioning,  but 
certainly  superior  in  experience  and  in  initiative  to 
his  rival,  Von  Tirpitz,  who  has  been  content  to  imi- 
tate Jacky  instead  of  striking  out  a  line  for  himself. 
With  Fisher  as  the  real  director  of  naval  affairs, 
England  is  excellently  well  served  and  may  leave  the 
issue  to  him  so  far  as  the  sea  is  concerned.  The  prob- 
lem is  how  to  discover  a  Chatham  if  possible,  or  a 
Carnot  who  can  "organize  victory"  on  land,  or,  if  such 
a  leader  of  genius  is  not  to  be  found,  then  at  least 
Some  one  able  to  pick  a  great  captain.  Is  there  a 
Chatham  among  English  politicians  at  present? 

Has  England  a  Savior? 

THERE  are  two  men,  and  only  two,  in  the  Cabinet 
who  possibly  may  have  the  talent,  for  they  are 
manifestly  not  the  usual  Cabinet  Ministers  selected  as 
spokesmen  by  the  Oligarchy  to  defend  its  interests; 
the  one  David  Lloyd-George,  the  other  Bonar  Law. 


Coali- 
scholars 


In  these  last  five  years  Lloyd-George  hae 
hurt  himself  in  many  ways;  his  "blazing 
indiscretion"  in  gambling  in  Marconi 
shares  while  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
weakened  him  terribly  in  repute,  and 
though  as  Minister  of  Munitions  he  has 
done  all  that  was  hoped  of  him,  he  has 
not  shown  in  word  or  deed  any  power  of 
initiating  a  new  war  policy.  Bonar  Law,i 
though  a  man  of  business,  is  even  lesBi 
effective;  he  has  been  content  to  approve 
of  nearly  every  single  decision  of  thej 
Cabinet  without  criticism  or  remark.  Be- 
sides, and  this  is  vital,  neither  Lloyd-i 
George  nor  Bonar  Law  knows  GermanI 
or  has  any  idea  of  the  modern  Germani 
state.  Neither  of  these  men,  then,  can,' 
be  hailed  as  a  possible  "savior";  conse-i 
quently  there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  for! 
in  the  Cabinet. 

Immediately  outside  the  Cabinet,  Lord. 
Northcliffe  has  recently  made  himself] 
conspicuous  by  pungent  criticism  of  the: 
Coalition  Ministry  in  the  "Times"  and 
"Daily  Mail,"  He  is  said  to  pin  his  faith 
on  Lloyd-George  and  the  three  C.'s,  a» 
they  are  called — Carson,  Curzon,  andi 
Churchill;  but  to  have  faith  in  this 
triumvirate  would  imply  credulity.  Lord  North- 
cliffe is  an  extraordinarily  successful  business  man, 
with  widespread  influence  through  his  journals,  but 
lacking  in  impact  on  the  judicious.  He  has  nevCT 
employed  a  man  of  genius  on  any  of  his  papers;  his 
editorial  articles  and  personal  statements  are  often 
ill-conceived  and  worse  than  carelessly  written ;  more- 
over, like  Lloyd-George  and  Bonar  Law,  he  knows 
neither  German  nor  Germany,  and,  most  important 
of  all  with  the  Puritan  middle  classes,  he  is  reported 
to  have  changed  his  free-trade  opinions  in  order  to 
get  a  peerage  from  Balfour.  Lord  Northcliffe  and 
the  conspirators  may  be  left  out  of  our  reckoning, 
though  it  would  be  unfair  to  forget  that  he  has  done 
more  to  awaken  England  to  some  perception  of  her 
true  position  than  any  other  man.  His  recent  attack 
on  the  censorship  is  more  important  than  he  im- 
agines, or  he  would  have  begun  it  in  August,  1914. 

But  if  not  in  or  about  the  Cabinet,  still  in  the 
country  there  are  certainly  able  men  to  be  found, 
and  the  first  thing  to  settle  is  just  what  sort  of  man 
is  wanted. 

Napoleon  said :  "An  army  marches  on  its  stomach," 
and  it  fights  on  its  stomach  as  well.  The  lesson  of 
this  war  is  plain:  a  business  man  is  wanted  and  a 
distinctive  business  faculty.  A  clever  man  can  keep 
a  shop  and  make  a  fortune  in  it  by  his  own  charm 
and  ability,  but  when  the  business  grows  enormously, 
organizing  talent  is  needed  more  than  anything. 
Small  armies  can  always  be  vivified  and  rendered  ir- 
resistible by  one  man  of  talent  such  as  Cromwell  or 
Washington  or  Wolfe;  but  when  millions  of  men  have 
to  be  turned  into  soldiers  and  wielded  as  an  instru- 
ment,  organizing  business  talent   is  imperatively 
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leeded,  and  this  consists  primarily  in  choosing  able 
!)usiness  men  as  subordinates  or  departmental  heads, 
t  has  been  said  that  Napoleon's  Marshals  had  all 
io  be  men  of  genius,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
■  ruth  in  that  remark. 
I  The  mere  statement 
'ciakes  it  clear  why  a 
'Balfour  is  no  more 
itted  for  this  task 
\han  a  society  queen; 
ne  knows  nothing  of 
ousiness  and  he  was 
notorious  as  leader  of 
t  h  e  House  of  Com- 
mons, not  for  encour- 
aging genius  in  his 
subordinates,  but  for 
suppressing  it.  He 
made  the  gentlemanly 
mediocrities  like  the 
Lyttletons  h  i  s  lieu- 
tenants, and  would 
not  tolerate  men  of 
genius  such  as  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil. 

War  has  become  a 
business  and  a  very 
complicated  business, 
and  the  type  of  man 
wanted  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  England 
now  is  a  Harriman  or, 
in  default  of  him,  a 
Gordon  Selfridge  or  a 

Wanamaker,  and  not  an  academic  phrase  maker. 
How  do  the  Selfridges  choose  their  heads  of  depart- 
ments? They  pick  those  they  think  good  and  judge 
them  by  results.  Selfridge  or  Wanamaker  is  not  a 
man  of  genius;  he  is  not  able  to  pick  his  lieutenants 
as  Cromwell,  by  intuitive  perception,  picked  the  cav- 
alry colonel,  Blake,  and  turned  him  into  an  admiral 
to  England's  glory. 

The  Selfridges  try  their  men  and  advance  those 
who  "make  good."  In  the  last  year  there  has  been 
unexampled  opportunity  for  just  this  sifting  and 
promoting  in  the  British  lines  in  France:  innu- 
merable little  actions  going  on  all  the  while  when 
this  likely  man  and  that  could  have  been  tested.  But 
nothing  of  this  sort  has  been  done.  French  is  still 
in  supreme  command,  though  he  has  failed  again 
and  again  most  egregiously;  French  now  praises 
the  same  subordinates  in  his  dispatches  whom  he 
praised  a  year  ago.  Thanks  to  Kitchener's  censor- 
ship, there  is  no  impartial  criticism,  no  sifting  or 
selecting  possible. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  as  I  pointed  out  a  year 
ago,  is  to  abolish  the  censorship  altogether.  You 
would  forthwith  have  fifty  capable  war  correspond- 
ents with  the  British  force,  men  who  would  go  about 
with  their  eyes  open  and  ears  open,  too,  among  the 
younger  officers.  Forthwith  you  would  hear  why 
French  and  his  pet  subordinates  have  failed.  This 
correspondent  would  propose  a  certain  colonel  as 
commander  in  chief ;  the  other  a  daredevil  captain ; 
the  third  would  pin  his  faith  on  some  quiet  major 
who  as  a  critic  always  turned  out  to  be  a  true 
prophet.  One  after  the  other  would  be  tried,  but 
the  man  for  the  job  would  be  found,  and  found 


within  three  months.    Then  things  would  begin  to 
hum.     In  our  Civil  War  we  got  rid  of  McClellan 
and  twenty  others  before  Grant  was  discovered. 
Once  discovered,  the  born  captain  would  pick  able 
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men  as  lieutenants,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  in 
their  places  and  the  army  fully  equipped  with  all 
necessaries  the  attack  would  begin.  Fancy  holding 
up  forty  miles  of  battles  with  nearly  a  million  men  or 
more  for  six  months  and  not  gaining  a  foot!  Why, 
at  that  rate  the  Germans  would  have  to  have  twelve 
millions  of  men  in  France,  and  they  have  never  had 
more  than  two  millions.  Or,  put  it  in  another  way, 
French's  army  outnumbers  the  German  army  opposed 
to  him  by  six  to  one,  and  yet  he  has  been  unable 
to  whip  the  inferior  force  in  six  months  or  even  gain 
an  appreciable  advantage. 

It  is  all  due  to  the  censorship:  the  trick  medi- 
ocrity invented  in  order  to  keep  its  job  while  doing 
nothing  or  doing  everything  badly.  The  foolish 
latter-day  belief  of  the  British,  that  ignorance  is 
better  than  knowledge  and  comforting  lies  better 
than  the  unpleasant  truth !  Yet  nothing  is  surer 
than  that  till  they  can  face  the  truth  they  needn't 
try  to  face  their  enemies. 

Is  an  Article  Worth  a  Victory? 

BUT  some  apologist  of  the  present  deadlock  may  ob- 
ject that  one  or  other  of  these  irresponsible  war 
correspondents  might  give  away  news  in  his  paper 
which  would  be  cabled  to  the  Germans  and  put  them 
on  their  guard.  This  is  said  to  have  occurred  once 
in  the  war  of  1870;  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
such  an  incident  is  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  truth  and 
fearless  criticism,  nothing  of  the  sort  need  be  feared 
to-day.  The  telegraphs  and  cables  are  in  British 
hands,  and  all  the  Chief  of  Staff  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  drop  a  hint  to  the  war  correspondents 
and  nothing  that  could  possibly  forestall  or  give 
away  military  operations  would  ever  be  published. 

I  do  not  say  that  even  with  good  generals  and 
good  subordinates  it  would  be  possible  for  the  British 
to  beat  the  Germans;  but  at  least,  then,  they  would 
make  a  great  fight  for  it  and  not  be  content  to  re- 
main in  a  position  of  hopeless  inactivity,  unable  to 
do  anything  but  boast  periodically  and  brag  of  what 
is  about  to  be  done. 

To  beat  the  Germans  dra.stic  measures  are  de- 
manded, and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  that  any 
measures  taken  now  would  be  effective. 

The  secret  of  Germany's  success,  according  to  the 
thoughtless,  is  her  preparedness,  just  as  if  the  power 
of  preparing  were  not  also  a  mental  and  moral  qual- 
ity. The  English  prepared  as  well  as  they  could 
and  spent  50  per  cent  more  per  head  on  their  army 
and  navy  than  the  Germans  did;  their  navy,  thanks 
chiefly  to  Fisher,  has  fairly  justified  the  money  spent 
upon  it;  the  army  has  not. 

Germany  is  invincible  because,  with  the  exception 
of  France,  she  is  the  healthiest  state  in  the  world, 
and  out  of  all  comparison,  save  perhaps  with  the 
United  States,  the  most  vigorous.  She  owes  her 
power  mainly  to  two  facts;  she  has  practically  done 
away  with  undeserved  or  preventible  poverty,  and 
the  consequence  is  the  poorest  feel  that  they,  too, 
have  a  stake  in  the  country  and  are  eager  to  fight 
for  their  privileges  as  Germans.  The  second  cause 
of  Germany's  power  is  even  more  important.  By  the 
law  which  allows  everyone  AVho  has  passed  the  exam- 
ination necessary  to  enter  a  university  to  serve  for 
only  one  year  in  the  army  as  a  gentleman  volunteer 
instead  of  two  years  or  more  as  a  common  soldier, 
Germany  has  enormously  developed  her  mental  re- 
.sources;  she  has  now  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
university  students,  the  average  of  whom  are  on  the 


level  of  the  men  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge  who 
win  first  honors;  that  is,  in  one  generation  Germany 
has  nearly  a  million  men  up  to  the  level  in  knowledge 
of  the  best  five  thousand  men  in  Great  Britain 

or  the  United  States. 

There  you  have  the 
secret  of  Germany's 
unexampled  growth  in 
industry  and  in  wealth 
in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Germany  is  the 
only  country  in 
Europe  which  can 
boast  that  for  every 
German  who  leaves  it 
ten  or  twenty  for- 
eigners flock  into  it. 
When  Bismarck,  un- 
der the  influence  o  f 
Lassalle,  inaugurated 
his  social  legislation, 
he  believed  that  the 
assistance  given  to  the 
needy  would  keep 
Germany  poor;  but, 
thanks  to  Von  Hum- 
boldt and  his  German 
system  of  education, 
Germany  was  able  in 
1913  to  spend  over 
$250,000,000  in  social 
service  and  yet  grow 
in  wealth  and  power 
as  no  state  has  ever 
grown  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  and 
Germany  is  by  nature  a  poor  country  and  hardly 
larger  than  France.  The  enormous  growth  in  wealth 
and  power  and  well-being  has  keyed  up  the  pride  and 
patriotism  of  Germans  to  unparalleled  intensity ;  they 
have  not  run  away  from  the  great  problems  of  life: 
they  have  faced  and  solved  them ;  they  have  aboli-shed 
starvation  and  want  and  squalor  while  developing 
to  the  utmost  every  ounce  of  brains  in  the  country, 
and,  having  chosen  the  better  part,  nearly  all  the 
rest  has  been  added  unto  them. 

"Nearly"  but  not  quite  all.  The  judicial  murder 
of  Miss  Cavell,  or,  if  you  will,  the  just  execution 
of  a  misguided  but  self-sacrificing  woman,  like  the 
blowing  up  of  the  Lusitaiiia,  shows  the  greatest  weak- 
ness in  the  German  character.  Goethe  saw  the  short- 
coming clearly  in  the  English;  "their  weakness,"  he 
said,  "is  pedantry,"  but  it  is  still  truer  of  the 
Germans;  they  are  terrible  pedants.  General  von 
Bissing,  the  Military  Governor  of  Belgium,  refused 
clemency  to  Miss  Cavell,  his  "mature"  judgment  find- 
ing the  death  sentence  "just."  Poor  pedantic  Von 
Bissing,  who  never  understood  Hamlet's  confession, 
that  if  we  all  got  our  deserts  none  of  us  would 
escape  whipping! 

But  this  is  a  digression;  the  question  is:  Can 
the  Allies,  or,  rather,  can  England,  retrieve  her 
position?  Will  Irwin  believes  that  Britain  will  mud- 
dle through  to  success.  "She  muddles  wonderfully," 
he  says;  "moreover,  the  western  Allies,  though 
they  trump  one  another's  aces  now  and  then,  still 
hold  most  of  the  trumps."  I  do  not  agree  with 
this,  and  my  reasons  for  disagreeing  can  be  stated 
very  briefly.  (Continued  on  page  35) 
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Republican  Presidential  Timber 

LESS  THAN  EIGHT  MONTHS  from  now  the  candidates  for 
J  the  next  Presidency  of  the  United  States  will  have  been  nomi- 
nated. Less  than  four  months  from  now  the  primaries  which  will 
determine  the  candidate  will  have  begun  and  some  of  the  delegates 
will  have  been  elected.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  possible  to  say 
that  the  most  aggressive  candidacy  for  the  Republican  nomination 
is  that  of  Senator  John  W.  Weeks  of  Massachusetts.  Ex-Senator 
Root  is  not  really  available.  Justice  Hughes  is,  as  always,  the 
Republicans'  one  best  chance,  but  his  disinclination  to  permit  the 
use  of  his  name  has  not  been  diminished.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  closest  and  most  careful  observers  he  is  likely  to  remain  firm 
in  refusing  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name  in  the  race.  Senator 
Burton  of  Ohio  is  the  third  conservative  who  shows  strength  and 
commands  a  good  deal  of  public  confidence.  Among  the  more  pro- 
gressive possibilities  of  the  Republican  party,  CUMMINS  and  BORAH 
are  the  only  persons  who  have  enough  following  to  be  considered. 
With  the  layout  as  it  stands  here,  is  the  Republican  party  likely 
to  make  much  of  a  showing  in  the  next  national  election? 

Root 

THE  DEFEAT  of  the  new  constitution  in  New  York  is  largely 
a  personal  defeat  for  ex-Senator  Root.  The  document  was  identi- 
fied with  Mr.  Root  more  than  with  any  other  one  man.  We  believe 
that  his  work  in  framing  it  was  thoroughly  conscientious  and  very 
creditable.  But  the  public  refused  to  see  the  new  Root,  thie  Root 
of  the  last  sixteen  years  of  public  service.  They  persisted  in  see- 
ing the  old  Root  who  guided  corporations  through  doubtful  prac- 
tices. It  is  a  pathetic  thing  and,  on  the  whole,  to  be  regretted.  Root 
is  a  very  able  man,,  and  his  ability  now  and  for  some  time  has  been 
wholly  at  the  service  of  the  public.  But,  even  regardless  of  the 
defeat  of  the  constitution  that  was  identified  with  him,  Root  was  , 
never  really  available.  No  man  can  make  any  kind  of  showing 
against  Wilson,  and  no  man  probably  will  get  the  Republican 
nomination,  except  one  who  can  command  at  least  a  fair  number 
of  Progressive  votes.  Root  is  conspicuously  a  man  who  cannot 
do  this.  The  Progressives  may  forgive  a  great  deal,  but  they  can 
hardly  forgive  the  man  who  was  chairman  of  the  1912  Republican 
Convention  and  who  must  have  acted  in  concert  with  Barnes  and 
Penrose  in  doing  what  was  done  there. 

A  Possibility 

SO  FAR  AS  WE  KNOW,  the  name  of  General  Leonard  Wood 
of  the  United  States  army  has  never  been  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Presidency.  In  mentioning  it  now  we  are  ready  to  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  in  our  present  situation  General  Wood  deserves 
a  good  deal  more  serious  consideration  than  several  of  the  favorite 
sons  who  are  going  to  turn  up  at  the  Republican  convention  with 
fifty  or  a  hundred  delegates. 

A  Negative  Election 

ON  NOVEMBER  2,  1915,  voters  of  Eastern  States  were  against 
things.  In  New  York  State  they  torpedoed  the  new  constitu- 
tion, and  Tammany  came  riding  into  something  like  power  in 
the  city  election.  This  time  there  was  no  eff'ective  fusion  against 
Tammany.  In  Philadelphia  the  old  Triple  Alliance  of  gangster, 
saloon  keeper,  and  municipal  contractor  came  back,  electing  as 
Mayor  a  nonentity  named  Smith.  This  was  after  Philadelphia 
had  for  four  years  a  sample  of  government  by  an  honest  man  who 
knows  his  mind — good  old  Rudolph  Blankenburg.  In  Massa- 
chusetts Governor  Walsh,  in  spite  of  a  good  record  and  much  in- 
dependent support,  was  defeated  by  Samuel  W.  McCall — a  tried 
representative  of  sound  Republicanism,  supported  by  Massachu- 
setts Progressives.  Governor  Walsh  polled  a  large  vote,  but 
papers  like  the  New  York  "Sun"  construe  Walsh's  retirement 
as  a  rebuke  of  Wilson.  The  temptation  to  do  that  is  a  strong  one, 
no  doubt,  for  Mr.  McCall  is  against  a  good  many  things,  including 
the  Wilson  Administration,  and  it  was  upon  his  platform  of  opposi- 
tion that  he  defeated  Walsh  for  Governor.  From  New  York  City 
William  S.  Bennet  is  returned  to  Congress  (after  something  of  a 
vacation),  and  Bennet,  too,  is  an  excellent  and  tried  man,  elected 
on  a  platform  of  high  tariff".  For  comfort  the  Administration  turns 
to  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  where  Democratic  Governors  were 
elected,  though  by  reduced  majorities.  The  part  organized  German 
opposition  to  Wilson  played  in  all  this  could  easily  be  exaggerated. 
The  Republican  party  in  New  York  elected  three  Congressmen 


and  will  control  the  State  Legislature,  but  the  one  constructive 
part  of  the  Republican  program,  the  State  constitution,  was  buried 
under  a  negative  majority  of  421,000.  The  outstanding  fact  of 
the  November  election  in  the  East  was  the  refusal  of  three  States 
to  extend  the  suff"rage  to  women.  This  followed  after  only  two 
weeks  the  like  refusal  of  New  Jersey. 


East  and  West 


I 


YET  NO  REALLY  WORTHY  FIGHT  is  ever  wasted.  That  is 
the  comfort  of  the  women  who  worked  so  bravely  and  so  un- 
remittingly— and  who  came  within  a  quarter  of  the  necessary  votes. 
And  the  most  definite  progress  is  not  always  the  most  conspicu- 
ous.   Clough  has  said  it: 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking. 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
,  Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making. 

Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 
The  future  of  women  is  not  determined  by  New  York  or  MassachU' 
setts  or  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey — the  great  Atlantic  conserva- 
tives.  These  States  are  but  a  small  part  of  this  country : 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only. 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light; 

In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly ! 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright! 

The  Death  of  Edith  Cavell 

WHEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  of  a  great  nation  incurs  the 
moral  condemnation  of  mankind  it  is  essential  that  the  facts 
involved  be  clearly  understood.  Edith  Cavell  had  been  over 
twenty  years  in  Brussels  as  the  head  of  a  hospital  there.  She  was 
not  in  the  pay  of  any  government,  she  was  not  conspiring  or  spy- 
ing against  any  government.  Her  sympathies  led  her  to  shelter 
certain  Belgians  and  Englishmen  and  to  help  them  escape  from 
Belgium.  For  this  she  was  secretly  tried  and  hastily  shot  by  the 
German  authorities  under  Sauberzweig,  Bissing,  and  Lancken. 
When  American  newspapers  such  as  the  San  Francisco  "Chronicle" 
and  "The  State"  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  speak  of  Miss  Cavell  as  a 
"spy"  they  are  utterly  mistaken,  and  to  parallel  the  Cavell  murder 
one  must  go  back  to  Alice  Lisle,  beheaded  by  order  of  James  II 
on  September  2, 1685,  for  harboring  two  refugees  from  Monmouth's 
defeated  army.  (Mrs.  Surratt  was  hanged  in  Washington  because i 
she  had  given  shelter  to  and  had  known  of  the  conspiracy  which 
resulted  in  killing  Lincoln,  yet  Rhodes  and  other  historians  unite 
in  deploring  her  execution.)  The  French  in  the  last  year  have 
executed  two  or  more  women,  confessed  spies  and  paid  for  their 
spying,  but  Edith  Cavell  had  no  part  in  any  murderous  conspiracy. , 
German  newspapers  may  heap  contempt  on  "English  cant"  and  re- 
vile Brand  Whitlock,  but  they  will  be  explaining  Edith  Cavell'S' 
death  just  as  long  as  they  have  to  uphold  the  present  system  of; 
German  Government.  As  a  great  French  writer,  Lamartine,  has 
said :  "The  murderer  has  but  one  hour ;  the  victim  has  eternity." 

Government  by  Journalist 

FRANK  HARRIS,  writing  in  this  number  of  Collier's,  is  a  free- 
lance of  letters  who  dares  to  tilt  against  universally  accepted  judg- 
ments and  who  apparently  believes  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword,  even  as  a  weapon  of  national  defense.  Perhaps  he  is  right, 
and  anyway  his  journalistic  idealism  is  refreshing  at  a  time  when 
the  lines  of  censorship  have  been  drawn  so  sharply  by  all  the  com- 
batant countries.  Mr.  Harris  is  the  sworn  foe  of  oligarchy,  par- 
ticularly of  brainless  oligarchy.  "German  efficiency,"  as  he  points 
out  in  his  article  in  this  week's  Collier's  on  "England's  Hope," 
"is  seen  at  its  best  in  industry  and  commerce,  and  at  its  worst  in 
the  army  and  navy  where  it,  like  the  English,  is  handicapped  by 
the  false  values  of  a  hereditary  aristocracy  and  a  hereditary  king- 
ship." In  that  he  agrees  with  Bernard  Shaw,  who  said  the  other 
day :  "Let  your  romanticists  and  rhetoricians  make  your  speeches, 
but  let  your  realists,  however  unpopular  and  disagreeable,  conduct 
your  wars."  Mr.  Harris  has  left  England  because  of  his  dis- 
appointment in  the  failure  of  England  to  set  her  house  in  order 
thus  far.  But  he  loves  those  who  govern  Germany  no  better  than 
those  who  govern  England.  The  only  merit  of  Germany  in  his 
eyes  is  that  she  has  almost  succeeded  in  doing  away  entirely  with 
preventable  poverty,  whereas  England  has  thus  far  failed  in  that 
respect.  Let  England  reapportion  the  land  and  refresh  its  popu- 
lation, and  her  own  chance  at  national  efficiency  is,  if  anything, 
better  than  that  of  Germany. 


Promote  Congressman  Frear 

THE  OPPONENTS  OF  PORK  in  Congress  scored  heavily 
in  the  last  two  sessions.  They  cut  the  rations  of  the  pork 
lovers  by  $42,000,000,  and  when  the  shindies  were  over  Senator 
Kenyon  of  Iowa,  a  leading  opponent  of  the  two  river  and  harbor 
bills  in  the  Upper  House,  wrote  this  to  Congressman  James  A. 
Frear  of  Wisconsin : 
11  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due.  You  are  the  man 
who  started  the  whole  fight;  you  are  the  man  who  is  entitled  to  the  credit. 

Frear  did  start  that  fight,  and  he  was  as  busy  at  the  finish  as  he 
was  at  the  beginning.  He  won  the  right  to  be  recognized  as  leader 
of  the  antibacon  forces  in  the  Lower  House,  and  although  Speaker 
Clark  and  Minority  Leader  Mann  may  not  agree  with  him  in  all 
he  does,  they  should  put  him  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee. 
The  rapidly  growing  opposition  to  the  old  log-rolling  method  of 
spending  the  people's  money  on  waterways  is  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  committee  when  this  year's  river  bill  is  framed,  • 
and  it  is  obvious  to  everybody  that  Frear  is  the  man  for  the  place. 

N  Snakes  in  the  Grass 

THE  UNITED  STATES  Department  of  Agriculture  spreads  the 
glad  news  that  more  than  fifty  legal  actions  have  been  success- 
fully terminated  under  the  Sherley  amendment  to  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  which  prohibits  false  and  fraudulent  claims  as  to  the 
effects  of  drugs  or  medicines.  In  twenty-five  cases  criminal  prose- 
cutions were  brought  against  the  m.anufacturers ;  in  the  rest  the 
If  mislabeled  medicines  were  seized  in  interstate  commerce.  We 
should  like  nothing  better  than  to  itemize  all  the  preposterously 
false  claims  made  for  these  fakes.  One  instance  serves.  Under 
the  engaging  name  of  "Family  Physician"  the  Houchens  Medicine 
Company  of  Baltimore  have  been  supplying  folks  with  a  "remedy" 
■  for  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  bronchitis, 
neuralgia,  croup,  and  all  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  Here 
were  some  of  the  alluring  claims: 

The  Public  is  hereby  assured  that  this  is  the  Genuine  and  Original  Family 
Physician.  .  .  .    For  fever  you  need  not  give  anything  else  but  this  Medicine; 

'  it  will  keep  the  rash  out  itself.  .- .  .  For  cases  of  smallpox  take  plenty  and 
often.  Use  freely.  Give  no  hot  teas;  just  give  the  medicine,  and  what  pim- 
ples are  under  the  skin  will  come  out;  the  rest  will  be  carried  off  by  the 
medicine.  .  .  .  Also  a  wonderful  and  positive  cure  for  dyspepsia;  keeps  measles 
out  nicely,  regulates  the  bowels  without  trouble,  and,  by  purifying  the  blood, 

I  prevents  your  liability  to  disease. 

!  Such  phrases  as  "Keeps  measles  out  nicely"  show  the  lay  of  the  land. 

\  Also,  since  when  have  sirups  been  good  for  dyspepsia?  Here  is 
what  a  real  family  physician  called  lately  in  our  hearing  "a  ghastly 
fraud."  "Family  Physician"  is — or  was — a  sirup  containing  anise, 
a  vegetable  cathartic,  19.2  per  cent  nonvolatile  matter,  and  8.9  per 
cent  alcohol.  A  fine  cure  for  virulent  and  contagious  diseases! 
Small  wonder  the  Houchens  Medicine  Company  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  charge  that  the  "Family  Physician"  was  falsely  labeled.  Yet 
"Family  Physician"  is  by  no  means  the  worst  patent-medicine  fraud. 

Still  Possible 

BECAUSE  a  man  walks  along  the  street  without  his  overcoat 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  you  are  right  in  assuming 
that  he  has  put  it  in  hock.  There  are  those  who  can  walk  fast 
enough  to  keep  warm  these  glorious  autumn  days  even  if  the  United 
States  did  turn  out  703,527  motor  cars  last  year. 

Beyond  the  Horizon 

NO  ONE  ever  completely  outgrows  the  tendency  of  the  little 
child  to  think  that  the  real  world  is  the  place  where  he  lives 
and  that  all  the  re.st,  beyond  the  distant  sky  line,  is  only  a  sort  of 
fairy  tale.  How  strong  this  feeling  is  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
words  of  an  American  who  happened  io  be  living  in  Mexico: 

Do  you  ever  have  a  feeling  of  skepticism  as  to  the  continued  existence  of 
places  you  are  no  longer  in?  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  see  Boston  and  New  York 
and  Paris,  for  in.stance,  as  they  are  in  their  characteristic  ways  at  almost  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  I  know  just  how  the  people  in  certain  quarters  are 
conducting  themselves,  where  they  are  going  next,  and  what  they  will  say  and 
do  when  they  arrive.  But  I  don't  altogether  believe  in  it.  It  doesn't  seem  possi- 
ble somehow  that  they  are  going  on  and  on  when  I  am  not  there  to  see. 

All  of  us  have  felt  something  like  the  same  sensation.  A  horizon 
line  is  something  no  living  being  can  ever  cross — in  the  flesh.  It  is 
always  there,  encircling  him.  But  one  may  escape  it  in  spirit.  And 
that  i.s  why  we  aren't  all  of  us  provincials  of  town  or  country. 


Romance  Is  Not  Yet  Dead 

BARRIE'S  LEONORA  was  "one  of  tho.se  round  whom  legends 
grow  even  in  their  lifetime."  Private  Johnnie  Poe  of  the 
British  army,  slain  in  battle  in  northern  France,  was  another  such. 
The  papers  said  he  was  forty,  but  we  never  can  picture  him  as 
more  than  twenty-five.  Figures  must  lie  when  they  make  out  that 
Johnnie  last  played  in  Princeton's  back  field  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.  Johnnie  Poe,  as  a  hero  should,  i^hed  his  years,  just  as  pol- 
ished marble  sheds  the  rain,  and  wasn't  a  day  older  when  he  took 
the  King's  shilling  than  back  in  '98  when  he  marched  away  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  help  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Cuba. 
We  haven't  heard  yet  what  he  did  in  Flanders  on  the  western  front ; 
will  it  be  worth  comparing  with  his  exploit  in  Amalpa  Harbor, 
where,  as  a  captain  in  the  army  of  Honduras,  he  opened  fire  on 
a  Nicaraguan  gunboat  and  bluff'ed  it  out  of  the  harbor?  Or  with 
the  time  he  was  marooned  in  an  open  boat  "to  perish  on  the  broad 
Atlantic"?  That  time  a  warship  sighted  the  nearly  exhausted  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  and  the  captain  called  to  him :  "We  can't  bother 
with  your  baggage."  There  was  a  splash — a  tiny  one;  then  PoE 
was  hoisted  on  board.  "What  did  you  throw  over?"  the  captain 
asked.  "My  baggage,"  said  Johnnie;  "I  only  had  a  toothbru.sh." 
Legend,  perhaps,  but  characteristic.  In  an  earlier  generation  PoE 
would  have  been  a  frontiersman,  with  a  long  rifle  and  a  coon  cap, 
like  Daniel  Boone  in  the  school  histories  and  the  unpictured  fore- 
fathers of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Born  too  late  for  that,  Poe  made 
new  frontiers  of  his  own,  being  a  true  musketeer,  a  D'Artagnan, 
but  unboastf  ul.  According  to  Thoreau,  "the  mass  of  men  live  lives  of 
quiet  desperation."  Johnnie  Poe's  life  was  something  not  so  drab. 

Childlessness 

DEAN  ALICE  VINTON  WAITE,  professor  of  English  at  Wellesley 
College,  admits  the  truth  of  recent  statements  that  college  girls 
marry  late  in  life  and  bear  few  children.  So,  at  least,  we  read  some 
time  ago  in  a  dispatch  to  a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  that  continues : 

The  girl  of  to-day  is  not  marrying  young  because  she  can  support  herself, 
and  in  many  cases  make  a  better  living  than  a  husband  could  provide.  The 
average  woman  of  to-day  averages  one  child.  It  is  better  to  raise  one  healthy 
child  and  give  it  proper  training  and  attention  than  to  raise  four  and  be 
obliged  to  neglect  all. 

If  our  ancestors  had  lived  down  to  this  high-sounding  principle,  how 
many  of  us  would  be  here  to  recommend  lowering  the  birth  rate? 
Presumably  it  will  be  the  less  tenderly  nurtured  children  of  women 
below  Dean  Waite's  "average"  average  who  will  inherit  our  Amer- 
ica. In  the  meantime,  can  any  of  our  readers  think  of  any  good 
excuse  for  a  woman  in  Dean  Waite's  position  preaching  sterility? 

Breadth 

IT  WAS  OUR  PLEASURE  to  spend  part  of  an  evening  not  long 
ago  with  the  minister  of  a  country  parish.  (It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say,  of  a  suburban  parish — but,  after  all,  it  is  as  easy 
to  become  narrow-minded  in  the  smug  suburbs  as  in  the  real  coun- 
try.) This  clergyman  friend  of  ours  might  pardonably  have  grown 
to  be  content  with  all  the  local  interests  that  fill  the  minds  and  days 
of  his  parishioners — for  his  is  a  busy  life.  Yet  during  that  portion 
of  the  evening  while  we  were  with  him  he  talked  with  understand- 
ing of  the  causes  which  underlie  Greek  art,  of  the  ways  in  which 
simplicity  makes  for  greatness,  of  the  part  played  by  emotion  and 
intellect  in  great  literature,  and  of  that  exotic  dilettante,  Lafcadio 
Hearn.  He  also  spoke  of  the  relation  of  emotion  and  intellect  to 
musical  composition,  using  Wagner  and  Beethoven  as  his  illus- 
trations. He  explained  why  he  did  not  care  for  Brahms,  and 
told  us  something  of  the  tragic  life  of  our  American  composer, 
MacDowell.  He  touched  on  the  fact  that  "Hamlet,"  the  theme 
and  the  man,  is  not  merely  a  heritage  from  Shakespeare,  but  comes 
down  to  us  from  peoples  and  ages  far  older  than  anything  Eliza- 
bethan. He  showed  real  knowledge  of  Arabian  literature  and  art. 
He  joined  in  the  talk  about  the  superiority  of  French  prose  to  Eng- 
lish. Last  of  all  he  expressed  keen  regret  at  the  close  of  the  tennis 
season,  for  he  plays  tennis  himself.  Nor  was  all  this  merely  the 
talk  of  one  eager  to  keep  one  foot  in  every  topic,  but  rather  the  out- 
giving of  one  stored  richly  with  interests  and  enthusiasm.  Those 
who  like  to  say  that  the  Church  and  its  ministers  become  nar- 
rower and  narrower  with  every  passing  year  may  well  ponder 
the  case  of  this  moral  teacher  who  insi.sts  on  keeping  his  work 
fresh  and  vital  by  the  very  range  of  his  sympathies  and  contacts. 
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The  Attrition  Game  in  the  West 


TN  THE  oval  at  the  left  German  marines 
near  the  Flanders  coast  are  seen  firing  at 
Belgians  with  a  big  gun  brought  overland 
from  one  of  the  Kaiser's  naval  bases;  and 
above  is  a  glimpse  of  village-dotted  hill  coun- 
try between  the  German  and  French  gun 
lines  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Alsace  border, 
^photographed  from  a  German  outpost.  From 
one  end  of  the  west  front  to  the  other  the  war 
continues  to  be  what  General  Joffre  once 
called  it — a  game  of  attrition.   One  side  at- 


tacks  about  as  often  as  the  other.  When  a 
little  ground  is  gained  there  is  an  immediate 
attempt  to  win  it  back.  The  Germans  in 
France  are  obliged  to  make  frequent  counter- 
attacks to  avoid  falling  back  to  their  next 
line  of  trenches.  All  of  which  means  that  the 
French,  British,  and  Belgians,  who  outnum- 
ber Germany's  western  forces  two  to  one,  can 
hardly  fail  to  win.  It  would  take  6,000,000 
men  to  wear  out  the  Allies  in  the  west,  and 
Germany's  limit  for  that  zoneis  about  3,000,000. 
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A  HUMAN  GOPHER  VILLAGE  on  the  northern  rim  of  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  Australian  soldiers  in  their  dujgouts  near  Gaba  Tepe,  where  the  British  have  failed  thus  far  in  their 
attempt  to  flank  the  Turks  and  relieve  the  allied  forces  facing  toward  Constantinople  from  the  end  of  the  peninsula.  Barring  Turkish  shells  and  bullets,  which  have  killed  or  wounded 
over  1(10,000  at  the  Straits  since  the  campaign  began,  living  conditions  there  are  comparatively  good.   The  wealher  is  fair  nearly  all  the  time,  and  there  is  little  sickness  from  disease 
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Our  First  Oil-Burning  Dreadnought 


The  Nevada  the  first  three-ijun-turret,  oil-hurninij  superdreadnoui-hl  to  he  completed  for  the  American  navy,  photographed  from  Manhattan  Bridge  just  afier  she 
had  passed  under  Brooklyn  Bridge.  This  new  huildog  of  the  sea,  which  cost  $11,000,000,  has  about  the  same  gun  power  as  England's  heaviest  class,  to  which 
the  Oueen  Elizabeth,  of  Dardanelles  fame,  belongs.  She  carries  ten  M-inch  and  twenty-one  5-inch  rifles;  the  Elizabe  h  has  eight  l.S-inch  and  16  6-inch.  In  ad- 
dition the  Nevada  is  equipped  with  four  3-inch  anti-aircraft  guns  and  four  lubes  for  torpedoes  that  will  run  11,000  yards  .^,500  yards  farther  than  most  of  the 
torpedoes  now  in  use.  The  three-gun  turret,  which  is  used  both  fore  and  aft,  enables  gunners  to  fire  three  shells  simultaneously  at  the  same  spot,  exceedmg  by  far 
the  blasting  power  of  the  same  number  of  shells  hurled  singly  and  with  varying  aim.    The  Nevada  burns  oil  exclusively,  which  accounts  for  the  single  smokestack 
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ND  THE 
DEMON 


BY  KENNETT  HARRIS 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      ERNEST  FUHR 


OF  COURSE  if  you  compare  the  Amish  House  in 
Bassorah,  Iowa,  with  some  of  the  swagger  dumps 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  or  San  Francisco,  it  might 
suffer  by  comparison;  but  then  Bassorah  isn't  New 
York,  nor  Chicago,  nor  yet  San  Francisco — at  the 
present  moment.  Bassorah  is  glad  of  it,  too,  if  any- 
body should  interrogate  you  persistently  on  that 
point.  But  in  all  the  essentials  and  in  many  of  the 
purely  ornamental  superfluities  the  little  hotel  is 
right  up  to  date,  just  as  the  little  town  is,  and  you 
could  certainly  rake  over  all  the  news  stands  and 
cigar  counters  of  the  most  palatial  joints  of  every 
one  of  the  overgrown,  muddled  municipalities  men- 
tioned and  find  nothing  hopeful  to  stack  up  against 
Miss  Beryl  Riggs. 

Johnny  Mellish,  with  the  Vitrified  Resilient  Glass 
people,  thus  or  so  in  some  sort  meditated,  as  he  re- 
moved his  coat  and  tore  the  floral  wrapper  from  the 
miniature  cake  of  soap  that  was  only  one  instance 
of  the  Amish  House's  up-to-dateness.  He  was  a 
rather  young  man,  Johnny,  and  a  good-looking  young 
man,  of  the  fresh-complexioned,  smooth-and-silky- 
haired,  small-and-slender  blond  type;  he  had  a  frank, 
engaging  manner  and  a  very  boyish  grin  that  were 
not  the  least  handicap  in  the  world  when  it  came  to 
selling  goods.  He  had  just  arrived  and,  as  he  had 
passed  through  the  lobby,  he  had  noticed,  with  some 
relief,  that  the  presiding  deity  of  the  periodical  and 
perfecto  department  was  in  the  dining  room  eating 
her  dinner.  That  gave  him  a  chance  for  a  wash 
and  a  brush  up,  which  he  was  conscious  of  needing. 
There  is  some  dust  along-  the  I'ight  of  way  between 
Sandersville  and  Bassorah,  and  the  local  sucks  into 
its  day  coach  a  large  proportion  of  what  it  stirs  up. 
Johnny  was  a  neat  person  at  all  times,  and  he  had 
no  idea  of  allowing  Miss  Beryl  Riggs  to  get  any  con- 
trary impression,  so  he  extended  his  toilet  to  include 
a  change  of  linen  and  a  new  necktie,  after  which  he 
took  a  last  critical  look  in  the  mirror  and  hurried 
downstairs  without  waiting  for  the  elevator. 

Miss  Riggs  saw  him  from  afar,  and  the  welcoming 
smile  that  she  flashed  across  the  lobby  to  meet  him 
lost  nothing  of  its  potency  in  the  distance  that  it 
traveled.  Her  eyes  were  black,  until  you  got  close 
to  them — a  proceeding  that  involved  certain  risk — 
and  then  you  could  see  that  they  were  a  sort  of 
pansy-purple  and  that  the  first  effect  was  owing  to 
the  long,  jetty  fringe  of  her  eyelashes.  She  had  a 
rather  large  mouth,  which  was  an  added  attraction, 
because  it  made  her  smile  larger.  There  could  hardly 
have  been  too  much  of  that  girl's  smile.  Being  good- 
humored,  she  was  not  chary  of  it,  but  it  was  as 
bright  and  friendly  for  George  Washington  Jackson 
of  the  shoe-shining  stand  as  for  Mortimer  Ryswick, 
the  clerk,  who  was  a  very  gallant  figure  indeed. 

"Well,  young  stranger,"  hailed  Miss  Riggs  cheer- 
fully, "how's  every  little  thing?" 

JOHNNY  didn't  like  that  "young,"  but  he  made  the 
best  of  it  and  extended  his  hand  in  greeting.  Miss 
Riggs  looked  at  it  curiously,  and  then,  relenting, 
said  "Oh!"  and  gave  him  the  upper  part  of  three 
scrupulously  manicured  fingers. 

"I  wondered  if  you'd  remember  me,  Miss  Beryl," 
said  Johnny.  "It  sure  has  been  ages  since  I  seen 
you.    Am  I  much  changed?" 

"N-no,"  replied  Miss  Beryl,  regarding  him  care- 
fully. "Not  so  a  person  would  notice  it.  You've 
got  all  of  your  hair  and  most  of  your  teeth.  And 
that  reminds  me  that  if  you  want  any  dinner  you'd 
better  hobble  into  the  dining  room  before  they  close 
it.  Don't  order  any  of  the  prune  whip;  the  pie  isn't 
any  worse  than  usual." 


"I  appreciate  your  kindness,  but 
food  is  something  I've  no  use  for  at 
the  present  moment,"  Johnny  de- 
clared. "It  ain't  been  the  thoughts 
of  prune  whip,  nor  yet  of  pie,  that's 
been  keeping  me  awake  nights  ever 
since  my  last  trip." 

"P'r'aps  it  was  lobster  salad 
you  had  on  your  mind,"  Miss  Riggs 
suggested.  "Send  us  word  the  next 
time  and  we'll  have  it  for  you.  We 
aim  to  please,  Mr.  Mellish,  sir." 

"Ting!"  said  Johnny.  "You're 
a  sure  .shot.    One  hundred  out  of 
a  possible  ninety-nine." 
"Here's  the  last  one  out  of  the  dining  room,"  Miss 
Riggs  cautioned. 

Johnny  looked  at  the  last  one  out  of  the  dining 
room  and  took  an  instant  dislike  to  him.  He  was 
tall  and  dark,  this  last  one,  of  riper  years  than 
Johnny,  but  still  young.  He  had  rather  long  hair 
and  waxed  points  to  his  mustache,  which  gave  him 
an  interestingly  satanic  aspect.  His  bearing  was 
insolently  assured,  he  walked — or  sauntered — with 
a  swagger,  and  he  was  sauntering  toward  the  cigar 
counter.  What  was  more.  Miss  Riggs  smiled  at 
him  as  he  approached. 

"Hah!"  exclaimed  the  tall  man.  "Say,  it's  good 
to  get  into  the  sunshine!    Here's  where  I  bask." 

"Excuse  me,  my  friend,  but  all  the  basking  room  is 
occupied  just  now,"  Johnny  hinted.  "Of  course,  if 
you  want  a  cigar —  Give  him  a  cigar.  Miss  Beryl, 
and  let  him  go." 

The  tall  man  stared  at  Johnny  with  some  severity 
but  no  effect,  and  then,  suddenly  relaxing,  spoke 
blandly.    "Is  this  Mr.  Peemiller?"  he  inquired. 

"My  name  is  Mellish,"  that  young  man  vouchsafed 
coldly. 

"Ah,"  said  the  other,  with  even  more  suavity. 
"Starkey  is  my  name — Starkey  of  St.  Louis — 
Horatio  Starkey.  I  am  honored,  indeed,  Mr.  Mellish, 
and  if  any  apologies  are  required  accept  my  hum- 
blest. I  just  thought  you  looked  as  if  your  name  was 
Peemiller,  a  perfectly  natural  mistake;  but  if  it's 
Mellish — and  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  of  it,  I  assure 
you — you  are  wanted  at  the  phone.  I  think  it's  an 
urgent  call.  A  vej-y  urgent  call.  Don't  allow  us  to 
detain  you,  Mr.  Mellish." 

"Go  back  and  tell  'em  I'm  engaged,  me  good  man," 


Johnny  countered  in  condescending  tones,  and  just 
then  two  more  customers  came  up  so  that  the  little 
passage  was  concluded  for  the  time  being.  Johnny 
made  a  graceful  retreat  to  the  dining  room;  Mr. 
Starkey  of  St.  Louis  waited  until  the  two  customers 
had  bought  cigars  and  then  asked  for  dark,  about 
three-for. 

"Who's  your  fresh  friend,  Saccharina?"  he  in- 
quired as  he  lit  one. 

"Was  you  addi-essing  me,  Mr.  Starkey?"  asked 
the  young  lady.  "If  so,  it's  the  wrong  address.  Look 
in  the  directory — under  p's  and  q's." 

"Peach  .  .  .  Queen,"  murmured  Starkey.  "Excuse 
me.    But  who  is  the  kid?    He  interests  me  strangely." 

"He's  Vitrified  Resilient's  star  salesman,  that  kid 
is,"  Miss  Riggs  informed  him.  "If  you  don't  believe 
it,  ask  Mr.  Throop,  that  gentleman  with  the  eye- 
glasses— McDuff's  man.  And  he's  not  nearly  as 
fresh  as  some  people.    If  he  was,  I  wouldn't  like  him." 

"I  get  you,"  said  Starkey.  "I'm  extinguished. 
You're  something  of  a  Red  Demon  Queller  yourself, 
Miss  Beryl." 

"Riggs,"  corrected  Miss  Beryl. 

"Riggs  it  is,  but  Riggs  it  won't  continue  to  be,  if  I 
have  anything  to  say  about  it,"  declared  the  tall  man. 
"However,  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  you  and  me 
going  to  that  show  to-night,  which  is  the  business 
before  the  house.    How  about  it?   Will  you  go?" 

SHE  nodded  at  him  and  smiled.    "I  will."  Then 
she  added :  "I'm  going  with  poppa." 
"Forget  poppa.    Or  we'll  make  it  a  family  party 
and  take  him  along  and  lose  him." 

"All  right,"  Miss  Riggs  assented  sweetly.  "You 
go  and  ask  him.  You'll  find  him  over  at  the  black- 
smith shop.  You  can't  mistake  him;  he's  taller  than 
you  and  about  three  times  as  thick  through.  Don't 
mind  if  he  turns  you  upside  down  and  dips  you  into 
the  cooling  tub.  It's  only  a  little  way  he  has.  Just 
take  a  deep  breath  and  hold  it — while  you  are  in  the 
tub,  I  mean.  Don't  on  any  account  hold  it  until  he 
says  you  may  come  with  us." 

She  opened  the  show  case  and  replaced  a  cigar  box 
with  an  air  of  finality.  Starkey  lingered  a  few 
moments,  but  gave  it  up. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I've  got  to  go  now  and  see  some 
of  your  city  fathers  about  that  Queller  contract. 
But  you  just  think  it  over." 

lie  went  away,  and  in  a  temporary  lull  of  busi- 


'Here's  where  I  bask.  " — "Excuse  me,  my  friend,  but  all  the  basking  room  is  occupied  just  now  ' 
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ness  that  followed  Miss  Riggs  occupied  herself  with 
a  thriller  from  stock,  which  was  not  so  absorbing, 
however,  that  she  failed  to  notice  Johnny  MelHsh  as 
he  left  the  dining  room  and  went  to  the  sample  room 
for  his  cases.  Johnny,  in  truth,  was  sore — just  a 
little  sore.  Of  course  it  was  only  his  third  trip  to 
Bassorah,  and  he  was  too  innately  modest  to  be  over- 
sanguine  in  a  matter  concerning  a  lady  like  Miss 
Riggs.  Her  reception  of  him  had  been  as  cordial  as 
he  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  he  was  hep  to  the  fact 
that  a  lady  in  her  position  couldn't  be  too  numerous 
with  the  gelid  glances,  even  when  lippy  lads  like 
this  Starkey  had  them  coming.  Rut  she  had  smiled 
on  this  Starkey!  Well, 
that  was  all  right,  too, 

but —  You  see  that  re-  i."^-* 
mark  about  being  kept 
awake  by  thoughts  of 
her  was  not  altogether 
a  jolly.  Even  a  suc- 
cessful glass  salesman 
is  subject  to  that  pleas- 
ant insomnia  induced 
by  pansy  -  purple  or 
gray  or  black  or  brown 
eyes,  and  Johnny  had 
undeniably  lost  a  little 
sleep  o'  nights  and 
dreamed  a  little  by  day 
since  he  had  last 
checked  out  at  the 
Amish.  Consequently 
Starkey  was  something 
of  a  jolt.  Conse- 
quently Johnny  Mellish 
was  going  to  attend 
strictly  to  business  and 
get  this  girl  stuff  out  ^ 
of  his  head.  Conse-  Jj 
quently  he  dropped  his 
cases  at  the  desk  and 
sauntered  to  the  news 

stand,  with  something  i  „   t       j    ,■  i.,  „  t 

-      '        .  1.  1    ^  craih — and  a  tinkling  of 

of  StarkeVs  nonchalant  .       j  j> 

•'       ,         •  counter  ana  floor;  a  moment  s 

swagger,    and  Miss 

Riggs,  apprised  of  his 

presence  by  a  low,  respectful  cough,  laid  down  her 
thriller  and  recognized  him. 

"My  kind,  please,"  Johnny  requested. 

Miss  Riggs  produced  his  kind  and  rang  up  a  dol- 
lar. "You  did  eat  that  prune  whip,  after  all,"  she 
accused.    "I  can  tell  by  the  way  you  look." 

Johnny  forced  a  painful  grin  and  lit  a  light  domes- 
tic. "By  the  way,  who's  that  long-haired  freak  that 
ate  the  unabridged  dictionary?"  he  inquired.  "You 
ought  to  have  wised  him  to  that,  Miss  Beryl." 

"Mr.  Starkey?  Why,  he's  traveling  agent  for  the 
Red  Demon  Queller — fire  extinguisher.  The  Eng- 
lish language  certainly  has  got  a  fine  control  of 
him.  I  just  love  to  hear  him  talk.  He  makes  it 
pay,  too.  There's  one  of  his  machines  over  by 
the  water  cooler.  Anybody  who  can  get  our  Uncle 
.\mish  to  install  six  extinguishers  at  fifty  per  with 
his  insurance  paid  up  four  months  in  advance  is 
some  chatter  expert." 

JOHNNY  frowned  and  strolled  over  to  the  water- 
cooler  corner  where,  bracketed  against  the  wall, 
was  a  bright  scarlet  cylinder  with  shoulder  clips  and 
a  short  hose  attached.  On  the  front  of  the  apparatus 
was  an  enameled  plaque  representing  a  calm  and 
correctly  dressed  person  turning  the  hose  on  a 
highly  disconcerted  scarlet  fiend  with  bat  wings, 
horns,  tail,  and  trident  complete.  Around  the  plaque 
ran  the  legend:  "Red  Demon  Queller,  St.  Louis,  Mo." 
Johnny  contemplated  this  with  a  sort  of  gloomy  curi- 
osity, fingering  the  shoulder  clips  and  the  intake  cap 
tentatively  and  carefully  reading  the  placarded  di- 
rections; then  he  returned  to  the  news  stand. 

"P'ine  and  dandy,"  he  remarked.  "I  think  I  could 
work  it.  If  he  gets  off  any  more  of  that  conversa- 
tion, I'll  try  it  on  him.  He  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  you?" 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Miss  Riggs  lightly.  "This  is  only 
his  third  trip  in  this  t-erritory;  but  he  says  if  he 
gets  hi:;  contract  with  the  city  he'll  make  Bas- 
sorah a  branch  agency  and  take  charge  of  it  him- 
self." She  gave  him  a  quick,  side  glance  as  she  said 
this,  and  her  smile  was  mischievous,  but  Johnny 
missed  both  glance  and  smile. 

"See  here,"  he  blurted.  "There's  a  show  here  to- 
night. Would —  Do  you  think  that —  I'd  be  tickled 
to  pieces  if  you  would.  I  know  it  may  seem  like 
making  free  on  short  acquaintance.  Miss  Beryl,  but 
if  you'd  let  me  take  you — "  He  was  actually  blush- 
ing as  he  paused.  All  his  usual  self-possession 
seemed  to  have  deserted  him. 

"I'm  going  with  poppa,"  .said  Miss  Riggs.  "You 
might  ask  him  if  he'll  let  you  go  along.  Still,  poppa 
doesn't  care  much  U)  have  me  going  with  gentlemen 
friends  and  he's  awful  quick-U^mpcred.  One  time  he 
chased  a  gentleman  friend  of  mine  with  a  hammer. 
Foppa  runs  the  blacksmith  shop  at  Third  and  Main. 
No,  I  don't  think  you'd  better  ask  him.  You  ain't 
Vitrified  Resilient  yourself,  you  know,  and  he  might 
accidentally  break  you." 
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Johnny's  face  brightened  remarkably.  "Third 
and  Main,"  he  repeated.  "Thank  you.  Miss  Beryl; 
I  sure  appreciate  this.  If  you'll  excuse  me,  I'll 
float  over  and  get  the  tickets,  and  then  I'll  see  your 
father.  Great!" 

"Come  back  here,"  called  Miss  Riggs.  "Johnny — 
Mr.  Mellish." 

Johnny  was  almost  at  the  door,  but  he  heard  her 
and  when  he  came  back  he  had  the  expression  of  a 
young  man  who  had  just  received  a  liberal  and  un- 
expected raise  of  salary. 

"I  was  ju.st  fooling,"  the  young  woman  explained, 
with  some  earnestness.    "Don't  you  dare  go  to  that 


fragments  scattering  over  the 
silence— and  then  Starkey 's  laugh 

blacksmith  shop.  I —  Hon- 
est, I'd  like  to  go  with  you 
to-night,  and  I  would  if  I 
went  with  anybody;  but  I've 
got  another  engagement. 
Some  other  night,  maybe." 

"Is  that  right?"  Johnny  asked,  looking  at  her 
gravely  and  steadily.    "Not  stalling?" 

"Honest!" 

"Couldn't  ring  me  in  on  that  other  engagement?" 

"Couldn't  possibly.    You  don't  mind,  do  you?" 

"Why,  no — no  more  than  I'd  mind  losing  my  job 
or  having  a  tooth  pulled.  Well,  yes,  I  mind  more 
than  that.  Is  it  some  other  fellow's  night — St — ?" 
He  was  going  to  say  "Starkey,"  but  his  good  genius 
stopped  him  and  he  said:  " 'S  tough  luck!"  And 
then,  humbly:  "That's  your  business,  of  course,  but 
if  you  will  some  other  time — why,  believe  me,  I'll 
be  a  proud  and  happy  lad." 

"I  said  'maybe,' "  Miss  Riggs  reminded  him,  but 
she  looked  pleased.  "And  now  you  run  along  and 
attend  to  your  business,  if  you've  got  any,"  she 
concluded  in  a  tone  kinder  than  her  words. 

"I'll  do  that  too,"  said  Johnny  joyfully  as  he 
started  for  his  cases.  "I  wish  you  could  come  along 
and  watch  me." 

If  Miss  Riggs  had  watched  him,  she  would  have 
seen  an  energetic  and  tactful  young  salesman  doing 
a  particularly  good  afternoon's  work,  and  if  she 
had  been  at  the  news  stand  when  he  returned  he 
would  have  had  something  to  report  to  her.  As  it 
was,  she  departed  promptly  at  five-thirty  and  he, 
after  supper  and  an  hour's  work  in  the  writing 
room,  had  the  evening  on  his  hands.  He  might  have 
taken  in  the  show,  or  he  might  have  joined  the  bunch 
at  Kelly  pool;  there  were  many  things  that  the  little 
town  offered  in  the  way  of  entertainment.  But  he 
preferred  to  sit  in  the  lobby,  where  he  could  look  at 
the  empty  .shrine  of  his  goddess  and  smoke  mild 
domestics.  He  wanted  to  commune  with  himself 
undisturbed  by  unsympathetic  .society  and  he  was, 
therefore,  di.stinctly  annoyed  when,  quite  late  in  the 
evening,  a  chair  was  dragged  up  to  where  he  was 
sitting  and  the  drawling  voice  of  Mr.  Starkey  broke 
in  on  his  meditations. 

"How  goes  it,  brother?"  queried  Mr.  Starkey. 
"Pardon  my  intrusion,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that 
you  might  have  a  superfluous  match  to  spare  to  my 
present  necessity." 

"That's  worth  three,  anyway,"  said  Johnny,  with 
every  appearance  of  pleasure.  "Good 'words,  good 
words!"  He  handed  over  the  matches  and  met 
Starkey's  patronizing  regard  with  his  most  ingenu- 
ous grin.  "You'll  notice,  though,  that  I  got  your 
meaning.    Oh,  I've  been  to  night  school,  too." 

"I  inferred  that  you  had  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Mellowish,"  said  Starkey,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair  and  blowing  a  stream  of  smoke  at  the  ceiling. 
"T  understand  that  you  are  learning  to  be  a  sales- 
man," he  continued.    "Do  you  think  you  will  like  it?" 


"I  may  when  I  get  .some  real  orders,"  said  Johnny. 
"As  it  is — "  He  pulled  his  order  book  from  his 
pocket  and  fluttered  the  leaves  for  the  other's  in- 
spection. "Working  like  a  dog  for  three  mortal 
.solid  hours,  with  hardly  a  rest,  and  that's  all  I've 
got  to  show  for  it." 

"It  might  be  worse,"  Starkey  was  constrained  to 
admit. 

"You've  said  a  large  mouthful,"  Johnny  told  him. 
"It  might.  It  might.  I  guess  if  that  McDuff  man 
got  the  half  of  it  he'd  be  in  the  bar  now  opening 
wine.  He  probably  told  you  that  I  was  learning 
when  you  were  eating  supper  together.    Well,  maybe 

I  am.  Did  he  mention 
what  I  did  to  him 
in  Saundersville?  No? 
Well,  he  was  dead  anx- 
ious to  get  to  Pinlog's 
before  I  did,  and  I  let 
him.  He  was  buzzing 
Pinlog  when  I  come  in. 
I'm  easy  and  uncon- 
cerned. Time  to  burn. 
No  buttinski,  me.  I 
hoist  myself  up  on  the 
2ounter  to  wait  pa- 
tiently until  he  sells 
Pinlog  about  a  million 
dollars'  worth,  but,  just 
to  pass  the  time,  I  open 
one  of  my  cases  and 
begin  to  toy  with  a 
lamp  chimney.  I  throw 
it  up  and  catch  it. 
Throw  it  up  again  and 
let  it  slip.  It  bounces 
and  hits  up  against  the 
stove,  ker-blam!  Pin- 
log looks  up  and  takes 
notice,  but  I  don't  see 
him;  I  just  bounce 
that  chimney  on  the 
floor  again  a  little 
harder  and  catch  it. 
Bounce  it  again  and  it 
hits  the  stove  again. 
'Hello,'  says  Pinlog, 
'what  have  you  got 
there?'  'Vitrified  Re- 
,  silient  —  unbreakable,' 

says  I,  'but  I  didn't 
mean  to  interrupt  you. 
Excuse  me.'    'Here,  show  me,'  says  he,  busting  loose 
from  Throop,  and,  being  as  he  insists,  I  show  him. 
I  show  Throop,  too." 

"You  mean  to  say  that  your  chimney  didn't  break?" 
demanded  Starkey. 

"It  couldn't,"  replied  Johnny.  "Vitrified  Resilient, 
you  know.  Oh,  I  don't  take  any  credit  for  selling 
it.  Anybody  could  sell  it.  You  could.  Last  month 
in  Blessington  there  was  a  ball  game,  and  I  knew 
Charlie  Sproat,  the  manager,  personally — the  Bobo- 
link.s — and  I  went  out  on  the  field  and  talked  to 
Charlie;  he  fixed  it  with  the  manager  of  the  Bless- 
ington team,  and  they  put  me  in  the  box  for  one 
inning.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  no  pitcher,  and  they 
hit  the  Vitrified  Resilient  tumblers  I  fed  'em  every 
once  in  a  while.  Bing!  Sounded  like  a  bell,  and 
then,  whoo,  whoo,  whoo — eee.  Mister  Tumbler  would 
go  asailing.  They  wrote  it  up  in  the  paper,  and 
when  my  order  from  Blessington  got  in  they  had  to 
put  on  a  double  force  at  the  factory." 

THERE  crept  into  Starkey's  eyes  a  gleam  of  what 
might  have  been  respect  mingled  with  surprise  and 
stern  joy.  "Yes,"  he  said  languidly,  "you're  learn- 
ing. But  for  the  fear  of  giving  offense  I  might  say 
that  you  were  learning  to  lie.  Still,  I  may  be  wrong- 
ing you." 

"You  are,"  said  Johnny.  "By  the  way,  you're 
agent  for  some  washing  machine,  ain't  you,  Mr. 
Starkey?" 

"If  I  were,  the  laundry  trust  would  be  tottering  on 
its  last  legs,"  Starkey  answered  serenely.  "At  the 
present  moment,  owing  to  my  activities,  the  fire- 
insurance  companies  are  lowering  their  premiums  to 
a  figure  that  makes  their  continued  existence  doubt- 
ful. I'm  introducing  the  Red  Demon  Queller,  which 
is  a  solution  embodying  certain  chemical  elements 
that  are  particularly  inimical  to  combustion  and 
which,  sprayed  on  any  conflagration,  instantly  ex- 
tinguishes it." 

"Some  dope  mixed  with  water,"  said  Johnny.  "I 
get  you.  I've  known  several  cases  where  water  has 
been  successfully  used  in  putting  out  fires." 

"I'd  engage  to  take  my  portable  tank  of  Queller 
and  put  out  Vesuvius,"  said  Starkey  gravely.  "I'd 
have  done  it  before  this,  just  for  the  advertisement, 
if  the  Italian  Government  would  have  permitted  me, 
but  they  want  to  keep  it  for  a  tourist  attraction.  If 
you're  here  next  Saturday  night,  I'm  going  to  give 
a  demonstration.  City  contract.  Or —  What's 
your  route  out  of  here?" 

"Savona  to  Farmingvale,  to  Burroak,  to  Constan- 
tine,  to  Lockwood,  to  Emei-ald,  to  Buxton  and  Hope 
Junction,  and  then  back     {CoHtiniied  on  puf/e  22) 


HERE  is  another  Overland  model. 
A  brand  new  car  at  a  brand  new 
price.  Many  people  prefer  a  car 
that  is  smaller,  lighter  and  more  econom- 
ical to  run  but  with  the  advantages  of  the 
larger  and  higher  priced  cars. 

Model  75  is  a  comfortable,  family  car 
with  virtually  all  the  advantages  of  thel 
very  large  cars  at  a  price  which  is  well' 
within  your  reach. 

The  price  is  only  $615  ! 

It  has  a  powerful  motor ;  electric  start- 
ing and  lighting  system;  high  tension 
magneto  ignition;  104  inch  wheelbase; 
cantilever  springs;  four-inch  tires;  de- 
mountable rims;  streamline  body  design. 

This  season  our  factory  capacity  has 
been  increased  to  600  cars  a  day. 

This,  m  Itself,  explains  our  ability  to 
give  so  much  car  for  so  little  money. 

This  newest  Overland  is  a  beauty. 

The  body  is  the  latest  full  streamline 
design  with  a  one-piece  cowl. 

It  is  handsomely  finished  in  solid  black 
with  bright  nickel  and  polished  aluminum 
fittings. 

Five  adults  can  ride  comfortably. 

While  the  car  is  roomy,  it  is  light  in 
weight,  2160  pounds. 

It  has  demountable  rims  with  one  extra. 

The  tires  are  four  inch  all  around  be- 
cause we  believe  in  the  advantage  of  large 
tires. 

They  insure  greater  mileage  and  com- 
fort than  can  be  obtained  from  the  small- 
er size  used  on  other  cars  of  similar 
specifications. 

The  motor  is  four-cylinder,  long  stroke 
bloc  type,  having  a  3^ -inch  bore  and 
5-inch  stroke.  Horsepower  is  20-25. 
It  is  of  the  most  modern  design. 

It  has  high  tension  magneto  ignition. 
This  is  the  kind  used  on  the  most  expen- 
sive cars. 

The  electric  starting  and  lighting  sys- 
tem is  one  of  the  most  efficient  on  the 
market.    It  is  of  the  two-unit  type. 

The  large  electric  headlights  have 
dimmers. 

This  car  is  very  easy  to  handle.  It 
responds  quickly.  Anyone  in  the  family 
can  drive  it. 
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The  electric  switches  are  conveniently 
located  on  the  steering  column.  This 
is  the  same  arrangement  used  on  the 
highest  priced  cars. 

It  has  the  easy  working  Overland  clutch 
which  any  woman  can  operate.  The 
pedals  are  adj  ustable  for  reach.  The  steer- 
ing wheel  is  large  and  turns  easily. 

The  brakes  are  large  and  powerful. 

The  rear  springs  are  the  famous  canti- 
lever type.  These  are  probably  the 
easiest  riding  and  most  shock  absorbing 
springs  ever  designed.  With  these  springs 
riding  comfort  is  insured. 

The  seats  are  roomy  and  comfortable 
for  the  soft  cushions  are  built  over  deep 
coiled  springs. 

It  has  a  mohair  one-man  top. 

In  short,  there  is  everything  that 
makes  this  car  up-to-date  and  compar- 
able with  many  cars  costing  considerably 
more  money. 

You  will  be  delighted  when  you  see  it. 
And  when  you  ride  in  it  you'll  know 
instantly  that  this  is  your  ideal  of  a 
modern  automobile  at  your  idea  of  a 
moderate  price. 

Other  Overland  models  are — Model 
83  five  passenger  touring  car  $750  ;  the 
famous  Overland  Six  seven  passenger 
touring  car  $1145.  All  prices  being 
f.  o.  b.  Toledo. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  in  your  town. 

Specifications    of  Model  75 


Pure  streamline  body  five-pas- 
senger touring  car 

Finished  in  black  with  nickel 
and  polished  aluminum  fit- 
tings 

Wheelbase,  104  inches 
High-tension  magneto  ignition 

20-25  horsepower  motor  ; 
cylinders  cast  enbloc 

Electric  starting  and  lighting 
Headlight  dimmers 
Electric   switches   on  steering 
column 


31x4  inch  tires 

Non-skids  on  rear 

Left  hand  drive  ;  center  control 

Floating  type  rear  axle 

Cantilever  springs  on  rear 

Built-in,  rain-vision,  ventilat- 
ing type  windshield 

One-man  top 

Magnetic  speedometer 

Electric  horn 

Full  sets  of  tools 


Catalogue  on  request 

The  Willys- Overland  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Canadian  Price,  Model  75,  $850  f.  o.  b.  Hamilton 
The  Willys-Overland  of  Canada.  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Willys-Knight  Automobile 
"Made  in  U.  S.  A." 
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Grain  Bubbles 

How  They  Became  the  King  Foods 


User  No.  1 

The  Hrst  user  was  Prof. 
r.  Anderson,  the  inventor  of 
I'ulfecl  Wheat  and  PutYed  Rice. 

For  years  and  years,  wliile 
he  learned  how  to  explode 
them,  he  alone  knew  what 
was  coming". 

Finally  he  shot  the  grains 
from  guns.  He  exploded  every 
food  cell.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
you  had  whole  grains  with 
every  granule  made  digestible. 


User  No.  3 

Then  we  supplied  Pulled 
Grains  in  barrels  to  countless 
candy -makers.  They  used 
ihem  in  place  of  nuts. 

(jirls  fell  in  love  with  Puf¥ed 
('irain  candy,  and  they  started 
to  make  it  at  home.  No  doubt 
millions  of  packages  have 
since  been  used  as  confec- 
tions—  in  fudge,  as  g:arnish 
for  ice  cream,  and  for  eating 
dry  like  peanuts.  They  taste 
like  toasted  nuts. 


User  No.  2 

Then  we  started  a  lunch 
room  in  the  heart  of  Nev\ 
^'ork,  and  thousands  of  men 
came  to  taste  them. 

Among  all  the  ready-cooked 
cereals,  four  men  in  five  se- 
lected Put¥ed  Wheat  or  Pufifed 
Rice. 

They  came  day  after  day. 
month  after  month  for*  them. 
This  became  the  favorite  lunch 
dish.  Then  we  knew  we  had 
the  best-liked  cereals  men  had 
ever  tasted. 


User  No.  4 

Then  ai-mies  of  children  be- 
gan to  demand  them.  They 
ate  them  with  cream  and 
sugar.  They  floated  them 
in  bowls  of  milk. 

Morning-,  noon  and  night 
they  called  for  cereals  in 
pufifed  form.  Xow  grocers 
tell  us  that  there's  not  another 
cereal  known  of  which  users 
use  so  much.  And  mothers 
say  that  nothing  else  bring-s 
dishes  back  so  often.  These 
are  the  king  foods  now. 


Hpiiffed  Wheat,  12c  ^ 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 


Except  in  Extreme  West 


CORN 
PUFFS 


iJut  it's  not  bewitching  taste  alone  that  wins  folks  to  these 
foods.  These  are  scientific  grain  foods — the  best-cooked  cereals 
known.    By  no  other  process  are  all  the  food  cells  broken. 

The  more  you  know  about  l\itTed  Grains  the  more  you'll 
serve  your  cereals  in  this  way.  Try  all  of  them.  Each  has  a 
different  taste. 


The  Quaker  Q^ls  G>mpany 

Sole  Makers 


Johnny  and  the  Red  Demon 


Continued  from  page  I 
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here  by  the  D.  &  W.,  taking-  in  Avoca, 
Soudan  City,  and  Tru.sk  on  the  way," 
Johnny  informed  him. 

"I  may  run  across  you  at  Constan- 
tine  or  Trusk,"  said  Starkey.  "That's 
Throop's  route  too,  I  believe." 

"1  believe  it  is,"  grinned  Johnny. 
"I'm  sorry  for  Throop." 

"  'Pride  goeth  before  a  fall,'  "  (juoted 
Stai-key.  "  'Let  him  not  boast  that  put- 
teth  on  his  armor.'  1  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  Throop  slipped  one  over  on 
you  yet.    So  you're  coming  back  here?" 

"That's  the  intention,"  said  Johnny. 

"The  place  has  its  attractions," 
drawled  Starkey  with  -  his  irritating 
smile.  "You  agree  with  me,  I'm  sure. 
Yes,"  he  continued  musingly,  "a  man 
might  do  worse  than  settle  down  in  a 
progressive,  growing  little  place  like 
this;  marry  and  settle  down.  My  peo- 
ple are  thinking  of  opening  a  branch 
here.  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  I  became 
a  citizen."  He  twisted  the  point.s  of  his 
mustache  and  smiled  again. 

"I  guess  I'll  make  it  my  headquarters 
for  the  next  year,"  observed  .Johnny. 
"It's  good  territory,  and  we  want  to 
develop  it.  I  think  it's  worth  my  while 
to  give  exclusive  attention  to  it.  Nice 
little  town,  too,  and  nice  people." 

"Nice  people  is  coi-rect,  but  it  won't 
do  you  any  good,  my  boy,"  said  Starkey 
quite  insolently.  "Don't  mistake  affa- 
bility and  a  sweetly  tolerant  spirit  for 
anything  of  a  warmer  and  moi-e  per- 
sonal nature,  Mr.  Mellowi.sh,  and  bear 
in  mind  that  the  final  and  inevitable 
portion  of  the  bumptious  is  a  bump — 
with  which  few  well-chosen  words  I  will 
bid  you  a  reluctant  good  nighl." 

"Good  night,"  returned  Johnny  with 
an  elaborate  yawn,  "and  try  not  to  talk 
in  your  sleep." 

"I  had  him  there,"  he  murmured 
as  Starkey  stepped  into  the  elevator. 
Nevertheless  he  had  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  the  Red  Demon  man  had  had  a 
little  the  better  of  him  and  that  those 
"few  well-chosen  words"  might  !)e  more 
than  a  bhiff. 

Perhaps  his  dis(juietude  might  have 
been  increased  if  he  had  stopped  to 
li.sten  to  voices  that  proceeded  from  an 
open  transom  in  the  hall  that  he  trav- 
ersed on  his  way  to  his  room.  If  he 
could  have  looked  in  through  that  tran- 
.som  he  would  have  seen  Starkey  dan- 
gling his  long  legs  fiom  a  seat  on  a 
dresser  and  would  have  recognized  Mr. 
Throop  of  the  McDuff  Glas.sware  in  the 
corpulent  person  who  was  in  the  act 
of  removing  his  shoes. 

"That's  his  route,"  Mr.  Starkey  was 
saying.  "All  you've  got  to  do  is  to 
govern  yourself  accordingly,  and  if  you 
get  busy  you  ought  to  be  able  to  skin 
him  alive.  If  there's  anything  I  can  do 
to  help  the  good  work  along,  count  on 
me.  A  man  who  would  play  a  trick 
like  that  ought  to  be  skinned.  But  I 
thought  he  was  lying." 

"I  wish  he  had  been,"  grunted  the 
McDufF  representative.  '"That's  what 
he  done,  though,  and  I  wouldn't  put  it 
past  him  to  do  it  again.  Skin  him!  I'd 
like  to  scrape  his  bones." 

"I — don't — know."  said  Starkey  slow- 
ly. "It's  pos.sible.  though,  that  I  may 
contrive  a  .sortof  a  scraper  for  the  pup." 

Johnny,  in  the  meantime,  was  get- 
ting to  bed. 

THE  first  train  out  of  Bassorah  for 
Hope  Junction  was  at  7.03  a.  m.,  and 
Mr.  Throop  was  on  it  when  it  pulled  out. 
The  next  one  left  at  9.80,  and  Miss 
Riggs  arrived  for  duty  at  the  Amish 
House  at  9  o'clock  sharp  and  found 
Messrs.  Mellish  and  Starkey  waiting  to 
buy  cigars.  When  at  9.15  the  bull- 
voiced  porter  announced  the  station  bus 
the  two  were  still  at  the  news  stand, 
and  Miss  Riggs  was  evidently  enjoying 
herself.  Their  departure  was  simul- 
taneous, and  they  were  obliged  to  share 
the  young  lady's  last  smiles  and  the 
farewell  wave  of  her  hand. 

At  Farmingvale  Starkey  left  the 
train.  Johnny  had  guilelessly  told  him 
that  he  expected  to  make  his  big  kill- 
ing at  Hope  Junction,  in  view  of  which 
he  intended  to  skip  Farmingvale  and 
push  ahead  of  his  competitor,  merely 
skimming  the  cream  of  the  trade  on  his 
way  to  the  vital  spot.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  young  man's  real  objective  was 
Soudan  City  on  the  D.  &  W.  "  Whatever 
he  did,  he  had  to  make  Soudan  and  sell 
to  Cospatrick  there.  He  had  special  in- 
structions to  that  effect,  the  house  re- 
garding the  town  as  the  strategic  point 
in  the  territory  and  Cospatrick's  store 
as-  its  citadel.  Cospatrick  had  a  big 
trade,  and  Johnny  considered  that  his 


chance  of  a  regular  week-erxl  at  the 
Amish  Hou.se  hinged  on  Cospatrick,  and 
by  this  time  he  had  admitted  to  him- 
self that  without  that  week-end  his 
life  would  be  thenceforth  barren  and 
blighted.  There  was  no  disguising  the 
fact:  Beryl  was  the  only  girl  in  the 
world  for  him.  She  had  been  an  attrac- 
tion from  the  first;  progressively  she 
had  become  a  more  or  less  disturbing 
element,  and  now,  with  the  added  ma- 
lignant influence  of  Starkey,  .she  had 
induced  in  its  mo.st  violent  form  the 
erotic  fever  from  which  some  of  us  hap- 
pily recover  while  others  only  attain  a 
semiconvalescence  dui-ing  the  term  of 
their  natural  lives. 

JOHNNY'S  revi.sed  plan, therefore, was 
to  proceed  directly  to  Hope  Junction, 
skim  what  cr-eam  there  might  be  from 
it,  and  leave  for  Soudan  early  in  the 
morning.  He  calculated  that  the  Mc- 
Duff  man  would  in  all  probability  skip 
a  town  or  two  in  order  to  forestall 
Vitrified  at  the  Junction — but  not  more 
than  a  town  or  two.  He  was  so  sure 
of  this  that  as  he  approached  Emerald 
ho  decided  that  it  would  be  a  sin  not 
to  hop  off  there  and  get  Sam  Wert- 
heimer's  order  between  trains.  Sam 
was  a  sure  thing — provided  Throop 
didn't  see  him  first.  Accordingly 
Johnny  hopped  off  and  learned  that 
Sam  had  gone  down  the  road  to  Bas- 
sorah. The  next  train  on  to  the  Junc- 
tion was  two  hours  late,  and  when 
.Johnny  got  aboard  it  he  discovered  that 
Throop  and  Starkey  were  among  its 
passengers. 

Obviously  there  would  have  to  be  an- 
other change  of  plan.  At  first  Johnny 
decided  that  he  would  leave  Hope  Junc- 
tion for  Throop  and  take  the  first  train 
out  on  the  D.  &  W.,  but  as  he  was  tele- 
phoning from  the  hotel  to  the  station 
a  local  customer  slapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  almost  immediately  began 
to  talk  glassware.  It  ended  by  the  cus- 
tomer inviting  Johnny  to  the  store  in 
(he  morning,  when  he  could  go  over  his 
stock  and  see  just  what  he  wanted. 
"I'll  go  you,"  said  Johnny. 
He  kept  his  appointment,  but  the  cus- 
tomer -was  late,  and  it  happened  that 
after  he  had  arrived  and  Johnny  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  selling  talk  people 
began  to  hurry  along  the  sidewalk  out- 
side and  the  customer's  attention  was 
distracted.  It  was  evident  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  happening,  for  Hope 
Junction  had  not  the  habit  of  hurrying. 

"Dog  fight,"  surmised  the  customer 
enthusiastically.    "Let's  go  and  .see  it." 

Johnny  followed  him  and,  as  he 
expected,  saw  his  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Starkey,  actively  superintending  the 
construction  of  a  pyre  of  boxes,  bi^r- 
rels,  shavings,  and  other  combustibles 
at  the  end  of  the  street.  Somebody 
brought  a  can  of  kerosene  and  Starkey 
poured  its  contents  to  the  last  drop  over 
the  heaped  trash.  There  was  something 
admirable,  Johnny  was  obliged  to  ad- 
mit, about  the  man.  His  brisk,  assured 
movements,  his  confident  manner,  and 
his  competent,  hectoring  direction  of  the 
proceedings  compelled  a  sort  of  i-espect. 
Two  or  three  alarmed  citizens  and  the 
bestarred  town  marshal  were  quieted 
with  half  a  dozen  words! 

With  a  couple  of  dexterous  move- 
ments Starkey  now  hoisted  his  extin- 
guishing apparatus  to  his  shoulders. 
"Now  we'll  touch  her  off,"  he  said. 
"All  set.  Stand  back,  gentlemen,  please. 
All  set,  Jim." 

The  crowd  drew  back,  the  shirt- 
sleeved  volunteer  addi-essed  as  Jim 
struck  a  match,  cupped  it  with  his 
hands  against  the  breeze,  and  applied 
it  to  the  pile.  A  little  flickering  tongue 
of  fire  shot  up,  caught  upon  the  shav- 
ings and  excelsior  -with  crackling  avid- 
ity, spread,  mounted,  and  in  a  moment 
became  a  roaring,  snapping,  leaping 
mass  of  flame,  threatening  ruin  and  de- 
struction. The  circle  of  onlookers  broke 
before  its  -withering  breath  and  huddled 
back.  Only  Starkey  (heroic  figui-e!) 
remained  immovable,  the  nozzle  of  the 
short  hose  in  his  hand,  watching  and 
waiting.  For  a  minute  or  longer  he 
stood  there,  smiling  his  magnificently 
superior  .smile,  and  then,  as  the  fire 
seemed  at  the  climax  of  its  fury,  turned 
for  an  instant  to  the  crowd. 

"T  guess  I'll  put  it  out  now,"  he  called. 

HE  pressed  the  release  of  his  nozzle. 
There  was  a  sharp  hissing  sound 
and  a  cloud  of  vapor,  and  lo!  a  heap  of 
charred  fragments  and  gray  ash,  -with- 
out so  much  as  a  glowing  coal  in  them 
to  show  that  fire  had  been. 
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Johnny  found  himself  cheering:  with 
the  rest,  but,  suddenly  remembering 
that  business  called,  he  backed  out  of 
the  crowd  and  went  back  to  the  store. 
'.  He  found  his  sample  cases  open  on  the 
I  counter  where  he  had  left  them,  but  it 
was  nearly  half  an  hour  before  the 
?torekeeper  returned. 

"Some  little  extinguisher  that  fel- 
low's got,"  the  storekeeper  remarked. 
'>"He  certainly  showed  us.  Four  tanks 
■  he's  sold  besides  mine,  and  I  hadn't  any 
idea  of  buying  one  either.  Johnny,  it's 
a  good  thing  for  you  that  that  slick- 
tongued  hustler  isn't  in  the  glassware 
business." 

Johnny  thought  so  too  and  made  up 
his  mind  that  there  should  be  no  fur- 
'  ther  delay  in  his  departure  for  Soudan 
City.  Accordingly  he  urged  the  cus- 
tomer to  dispatch,  but  it  was  nearly 
noon  when  Johnny  got  back  to  the  hotel 
with  a  fairly  decent  order.  He  was 
halfway  through  his  dinner  when 
Starkey  and  Throop  came  in.  The 
former  was  in  an  excellent  humor  and 
volubly  boastful.  Throop,  Johnny  no- 
ticed, seemed  rather  ill  at  ease  and  un- 
willing to  meet  his  Resilient  rival's  eye. 
Once  or  twice  Johnny  intercepted 
glances  between  the  two  that  he  thought 
had  some  particular  meaning,  but  he 
dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind 
and,  hurrying  through  his  dinner,  got 
down  to  the  D.  &  W.  station  before 
Starkey  and  Throop  had  reached  their 
dessert.  Here  he  had  to  resign  himself 
to  a  wait  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Forty  minutes  passed  without  anything 
remarkable  occurring,  and  then  a  sta- 
tion hack  drove  up  and  unloaded  Messrs. 
Starkey  and  Throop. 

If  Johnny  was  right  in  his  conclusion, 
they  were  as  surprised  to  see  him  as  he 
was  to  see  them.  Throop  seemed  par- 
ticularly discomposed.  Starkey  stared 
at  him  for  a  moment  and  then  burst 
into  laughter. 

THERE  followed  more  or  less  badinage 
of  an  ambiguous  character  in  which 
Starkey  assumed  the  attitude  of  an 
amused  but  disinterested  observer  of  a 
pretty  little  piece  of  commercial  emu- 
lation, while  Throop's  manner  was  oddly 
sullen  and  defiant.  At  a  suggestion 
from  Johnny  he  declared  outright  his 
intention  of  selling  a  good  bill  to  Cos- 
patrick  of  Soudan. 

"Starkey's  idea,"  mused  Johnny. 
"They  got  wise  to  my  sneak  and  the 
long  boy  figured  it  out.  Well,  here's 
where  I  pull  the  gloves  off  and  go  at 
'em  with  bare  knuckles." 

It  happened  that  the  enemy  scored 
first.  When  they  got  to  Soudan  City, 
Throop  managed  to  charter  the  one  and 
only  hack  that  was  at  the  station  and 
drove  off  with  Starkey,  leaving  Johnny 
to  the  leisurely  accommodation  of  the 
antiquated  bus.  Johnny  laughed  as  he 
saw  them  go,  but  it  was  a  hard  sort  of 
laugh  and  his  jaw  set  in  an  expression 
to  match  it.  From  the  hotel  Johnny 
went  on  to  Cospatrick's  store. 

Cospatrick  was  in.  A  gaunt,  gigan- 
tic figure  with  a  shock  of  red  hair,  a 
ragged  red  beard,  and  a  quick,  choleric 
eye,  he  gave  Johnny  one  brief  glance 
and  resumed  his  attention  to  what 
Throop  was  telling  him.  Throop  had 
his  cases  open  and  the  end  of  the 
counter  near  him  was  stacked  with 
glas-sware.  Johnny  smiled  and  nodded 
at  Starkey,  who  was  lounging  by  the 
cutlery  show  case,  and  then,  humming 
a  little  tune,  lifted  one  of  his  own 
cases  to  the  same  counter,  opened  it  and 
took  out  a  lamp  chimney. 

"I  told  you  what  I  did  to  Throop  at 
Saundersville,  didn't  I?"  said  Johnny  to 
Starkey  in  an  undertone.  "You  didn't 
believe  it,  did  you?  Well,  I'll  show 
you." 

He  poised  a  chimney.  Starkey 
watched  him  with  a  half  smile.  He 
tossed  the  "chimney  in  the  air  and  al- 
lowed it  to  fall  on  the  counter,  but 
failed  to  catch  it  on  the  rebound. 

There  was  no  rebound.  There  was  a 
crash  and  a  tinkling  of  fragments 
scattering  over  the  counter  and  floor, 
a  moment's  silence,  and  then  Starkey's 
laugh. 

"You  want  to  be  careful  how  you 
handle  that  fragile  stuff  of  yours," 
called  Throop.  "As  I  wa.s  saying,  Mr. 
Cospatrick — " 

Cospatrick  t^jok  three  strides  toward 
the  stupefied  Mcllish,  who  at  the  same 
instant  caught  up  another  chimney  in 
desperate  haste  and  trussed  that.  He 
did  not  toss  it  quite  so  high,  but  the 
result  was  precisely  the  same;  the 
chimney  shivered  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  Even  then  he  was  about  to  try 
.a  third  when  Cospatrick  caught  him  by 
the  shoulder. 

The   chimney    fell    from   his  hand. 


nevertheless,  and  smashed  on  the  floor 
with  the  same  completeness. 

"You  crazy  fool,"  roared  Cospatrick, 
shaking  his  captive.  "What  do  you 
think  you're  doing?" 

"It's  a  demonstration,"  Starkey  ex- 
plained maliciously.  "He's  selling 
toughened  glass.  Sometimes  it's  the 
glass  that's  tough,  and  sometimes  it's 
his  luck." 

Cospatrick  uttered  a  growl  like  an  en- 
raged grizzly's  and,  shifting  his  grip 
from  Johnny's  shoulder  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  ran  him  to  the  back  of  the 
store  and  brought  him  face  to  face  with 
the  broom. 

"Take  that  and  sweep  up  every 
sliver  of  that  glass,"  he  ordered  fero- 
ciously as  he  released  his  victim. 

JOHNNY,  pale  and  literally  shaken, 
nevertheless  straightened  himself  and 
looked  at  the  truculent  storekeeper  as 
coolly  as  might  be.  He  saw  that  the 
red-haired  brute  would  have  rather  pre- 
ferred opposition :  a  rapid  glance  had 
assured  him  that  there  was  nothing 
within  reach  that  could  be  used  as  a 
weapon,  and  his  common  sense  told 
him  that  all  the  courage  and  a  certain 
handiness  with  his  fists  that  he  pos- 
sessed would  be  of  little  avail  in  this 
emergency. 

"Going  to  do  it?"  demanded  Cospat- 
rick. The  man  seemed  quivering  with 
eagerness  to  renew  his  assault. 

"Of  course  I'm  going  to  do  it," 
Johnny  replied,  taking  up  the  broom. 
"I  should  have  offered  to  do  it  anyway. 
It  was  an  entirely  accidental — " 

"Get  at  it,"  shouted  Cospatrick.  And 
there  in  the  presence  of  his  smirking 
rivals  and  a  grinning  shopboy  Johnny 
carefully  performed  the  menial  office 
forced  upon  him. 

At  the  hotel  Johnny  Mellish  took  his 
sample  cases  up  to  his  room  and  locked 
the  door.  In  a  little  while  he  returned 
to  the  office  and  found  Starkey  and 
Throop,  who  had  just  registered  and 
were  turning  away  from  the  desk.  He 
walked  very  composedly  up  to  them. 
Throop  drew  back. 

"Too  bad,  old  man,  too  bad,"  said 
Starkey  with  mock  sympathy. 

Johnny  swung  at  him,  and  the  blow 
landed  on  the  point  of  Starkey's  jaw 
and  dropped  him. 

"Too  bad  it  wasn't  your  eye,"  said 
Johnny,  breathing  heavily,  as  Throop 
helped  his  stricken  companion  to  arise. 
"I'd  have  liked  to  have  marked  you  a 
little." 

"There  were  no  arrests,"  as  the 
"Soudan  Weekly"  put  it,  in  its  account 
of  the  "Fracas  Between  Two  Traveling 
Men."  Nor  was  Starkey  substantially 
damaged,  although  he  sold  no  Quellers 
in  Soudan.  But  that  right  swing  of 
Johnny's  had  clarified  the  situation,  for 
the  next  day  at  Trusk  Starkey  made 
his  formal  declaration  of  war.  Johnny 
was  sitting  in  the  hotel  office  when 
Starkey  approached  him  with  a  vindic- 
tive expression  that  seemed  to  indicate 
trouble. 

"Looking  for  some  more?"  Johnny 
asked. 

"You  raise  a  hand  to  me  again  and 
you'll  be  sorry  for  it,"  said  Starkey 
venomously.  "I  just  thought  I'd  tell 
you  that.  I'm  camping  right  on  your 
trail  and  don't  you  forget  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. And  take  it  from  me,  I'm  going 
back  to  Bassorah  with  a  side  of  bacon 
under  my  arm  and  dragging  your  goat 
along  with  me.  I'm  going  to  give 
Capricornus  to  a  lady  to  amuse  her  and 
don't  you  think  that  she  won't  be 
amused.  I  know  something  about  'em. 
After  they've  passed  sixteen,  they're 
wiser  than  they  look — shy  on  soft, 
pitying  tears  for  the  goatless  and 
strong  for  the  guy  with  the  goods.  I'm 
trying  to  make  this  intelligible  to  you. 
If  I  were  you,  I'd  mark  Bassorah  off  my 
route.    Do  you  get  me?" 

JOHNNY  had  waited  patiently  until  he 
had  finished.  "Now  let  me  elucidate 
for  your  comprehension,"  he  replied.  "It 
isn't  any  news  to  me  that  you're  eamp- 
ing  on  my  trail.  I've  known  that  right 
along,  and  I  know  that  Throop  wouldn't 
have  got  into  my  cases  and  switched 
chimneys  on  me  while  I  was  watching 
your  stunt  at  Hope  if  you  hadn't  given 
him  the  idea.  You've  been  Throop's 
manager  right  along,  and  that's  why  I 
handed  you  that  wallop.  Another  thing, 
the  Injun  that  camps  on  my  trail  is 
apt  to  wake  up  without  his  scalp.  And 
lastly,  if  you  open  your  face  to  me  any 
place  or  any  time,  I'll  close  it  for 
repairs." 

Starkey  glared,  but  as  Johnny  not 
only  glarefl  back  but  made  a  signifi- 
cant movement,  the  other  turned  on  his 
hoel  and  with  a  short,  contemptuous 
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The  Ten  Thousandth 
Part  of  an  Inch 


Science  works  miracles. 

Science  has  made  the  ten  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch — one  thir- 
tieth the  thickness  of  a  human  hair 
— the  limit  of  tolerance,  beyond 
which  New  Departure  Ball  Bear- 
ings maynot  vary  with  herstandards. 

It  is  this  wonderful  accuracy  that  has 
made  possible  the  efficiency  of  the  mod- 
ern Motor  Car. 


It  is  this  delicate  precision  of  manufacture  in 


New 
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RINGS 


that  conquers  friction  by  reducing  it  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  gives  you  the  utmost  benefits  of 
speed,  endurance,  economy  and  comfort. 

New  Departure  Ball  Bearings  are  giants  in 
strength  and  marvels  of  competency. 

One  of  the  chrome  alloy  steel  balls  an  inch  in 
diameter  can  support  a  weight  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  loaded  1 0  ton  truck  without  being  stressed 
beyond  its  elastic  limit  of  45,000  pounds — a 
safety  margin  of  two  and  one-half  tons. 

New  Departure  Ball  Bearings  in  your  car  will 
increase  its  life,  decrease  its  upkeep  cost,  add 
to  riding  and  driving  comfort,  and  outlive  the 
car  itself. 

Write  us  for  our  book  "New  Departure  Ball  Bearings 
and  What  They  Mean  to  the  Car  Owner."  Ask  lor 
Booklet  "C." 

The  New  Departure  Mfg.  Company 

CoTil-H.I  Pat.  Jll  I.i.i  llsi-,: 

Alain  Office  and  IVoris,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Hartford  Division,  Hartford,  Western  Branch.  Detroit, 

Connecticut  1016-17  Ford  BIdg. 

British  Agents:  Brown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London,  E.  C. 
Continent  of  Europe  Agent:  Jacob  Hoist,  Copenhagen  Freeport.  Denmark 
Depot  New  Departure.  16  Rue  d'Armaille.  Paris 
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Dorothy  ffiints  to 
Know 


TVTOW  she  wants  to  know  what 
new  piece  of  Westinghouse 
Electric  Ware  she  can  give  Mother 
for  Christmas,  "something  like  this 
toaster  stove,  that  we  can  use  our- 
selves because  you  know  Mother 
always  likes  presents  that  all  the 
family  enjoy." 

A  wise  little  Dorothy — even  if  a 
bit  of  an  Indian  giver.  Because 
mothers  are  like  that  and  Mother 
will  probably  receive  a  Westing- 
house  Electric  Iron,  which  will 
make  Maria-the-Cook  so  good 
natured  that  she  will  let  Dorothy 
use  it  sometimes. 

A  Westinghouse  Electric  Iron 
does  beautiful  laundry  work  and 
does  it  quicker.  It  saves  all  the 
trudging  back  and  forth  to  a  hot 
stove,  and  it  costs  only  one  half  of 
a  dime  an  hour. 

Dorothy  and  everybody  can 
choose  any  one  of  a  dozen  presents 
right  out  of  the  little  book  about 
Westinghouse  Electric  Ware.  Put 
down  your  name  and  address  on 

coupon,  tear  it  off  and  send  it. 

The      .  ■* 
place  \ 
to  buy  \ 

^4"t  H  c  \  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ware  is  from 

^^C'o^l:.  EAST  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

or  a  good  dealer. 

See  your  dealer  and      \       d         ,  _ 
,i/so  mail  this  coupon    \     oranch  Utrices  Kepresentatives 

for  the  booklet.     Ad-  ■     ac  n 

dress  Dept.  EC.  \  45  all  over 

Name   \     American  Cities  the  World 

Adfireii   \ 

Dralrr's  Name   ^ 
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lauKh  stalked  away.  That  afternoon 
Johnny  saw  him  arranging  for  a  dem- 
onstration of  Queller,  and  afterward 
heard  of  its  success. 

Johnny  had  not  been  successful. 
Throop,  on  the  contrary,  had  done 
pretty  well  and  wherever  he  went  he 
related  with  great  gusto  Johnny's  mis- 
adventure with  Cospatrick  of  Soudan. 
In  two  stores  Johnny  had  been  bantered 
with  this,  and  the  clerk  at  the  hotel 
alluded  to  it  as  the  young  man  took  his 
departure.  So  at  Avoca,  and  again  at 
Junction  City,  Johnny  found  the  story 
spread,  and  found,  too,  that  his  own  ac- 
count only  seemed  to  add  spice  to  it. 
Starkey  and  Throop,  who  had  hitherto 
tagged,  left  Hope  Junction  ahead  of 
him,  and  by  this  time  he  was  too  dis- 
couraged to  care  much.  At  Emerald 
Sam  Wertheimer  met  him  with  a  broom 
and  dustpan  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
kindly  sweep  out  the  store,  after  which 
he  expressed  his  regret  at  having  given 
his  order  to  Throop.  At  Buxton  he 
found  himself  an  object  of  mirth  to  his 
former  customer,  and  a  novelty  peddler 
at  the  hotel  actually  ventured  to  josh 
him.  Looking  back  on  his  experience, 
Johnny  wondered  that  he  did  not  at 
once  throw  up  his  job  and  look  for  some- 
thing on  the  Pacific  coast  or  Alaska,  but 
the  fact  was  the  idea  of  doing  anything 
but  doggedly  work  the  towns  that  he 
had  previously  missed  never  occurred 
to  him.  He  was,  as  he  expressed  it, 
buffaloed.  He  brooded.  Starkey's  cyni- 
cal estimate  of  the  feminine  charactei- 
had  made  its  calculated  impression.  It 
seemed  more  than  probable  that  Starkey 
was  right  and  that  between  the  failure, 
Mellish,  and  the  triumphant  fire  ex- 
tinguisher agent  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  Beryl  would  pick  the  man 
with  the  goods. 

ON  Saturday  afternoon  Johnny  Mel- 
lish leftSavona, his  defeat  confirmed 
and  self-confessed.  In  less  than  an 
hour  he  had  arrived  at  Bassorah,  and, 
entrusting  his  baggage  to  the  Amish 
bus,  walked  on  to  the  hotel  with  the 
design  of  entering  unobtrusively.  Hu- 
miliation, ridicule,  and  failure  had  cer- 
tainly left  their  marks  on  Johnny.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  had 
not  slept  or  eaten  since  Soudan,  but  he 
had  slept  and  eaten  little  and  his  physi- 
cal and  mental  derangement  were  ap- 
parent in  his  listless  manner,  his  dull 
eye  and  pallor  and  in  the  inelasticity 
of  his  step. 

He  reached  the  hotel  and,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  pushed  open  the 
door  and  walked  in,  to  find  exactly 
what  he  had  expected — the  picture  that 
had  haunted  his  dreams  for  three 
nights — Beryl  Riggs  leaning  her  shapely 
arms  on  the  cigar  counter  and  engaged 
in  interested  conversation  with  Horatio 
Starkey. 

It  gave  Johnny  color,  for  one  thing; 
for  another,  it  straightened  him  up,  and 
he  walked  to  the  desk  with  even  more 
than  his  usual  bri.skness.  As  he  passed 
the  news  stand,  he  saw  by  the  briefest 
glance  that  both  Beryl  and  Starkey 
were  smiling  at  him,  and  he  lifted  his 
hat  quickly  and  quite  casually;  but 
when  he  came  to  the  desk  he  found  him- 
self grinning  at  Mortimer  Ryswack,  the 
clerk,  without  any  clear  notion  who 
Mortimer  was  or  why  he  was  holding 
out  a  pen  to  him.  He  recovered  him- 
self the  next  moment  and  inscribed  his 
name  on  the  register. 

"Had  a  good  trip?"  inquired  Ryswick, 
with  a  grin  that  Johnny  failed  to 
observe. 

Johnny  was  looking  at  the  register. 
Among  the  last  night's  arrivals  he  saw 
written  in  a  bold,  running  hand,  H. 
Starkey,  Red  Demon  Queller,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  The  room  number  opposite  was  234. 

"Starkey's  telling  a  good  one  on 
you,"  ventured  the  clerk. 

"What's  that?"  asked  -Johnny  ab- 
sently.   "Oh,  yes." 

"He's  going  to  give  a  big  demonstra- 
tion at  the  square  to-night,"  Ryswick 
went  on.  "Eight  o'clock.  You  want  to 
take  it  in.  I'll  give  you  230.  That  all 
right?  Front!" 

Johnny  went  up  with  the  boy,  who 
pulled  down  the  shades,  tried  the 
faucets  of  the  wash  stand,  and  asked  if 
he  should  bring  ice  water  and,  being 
rewarded  for  these  attentions,  departed. 
Johnny  went  to  the  window  and  stood 
for  some  time  looking  out  upon  the  roof 
of  the  lobby  a  floor  below  him.  After 
that  he  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  con- 
tinued his  meditations,  whatever  they 
were,  and  at  last  went  out  into  the  hall. 
Stopping  at  room  234,  he  made  a  quick 
spring,  drew  himself  up  to  the  tran- 
som and  looked  in.  Whatever  he  saw 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  for,  dropping 
lightly  down,  he  nodded,  smiled  grimly 


and  returned  to  his  room  where  he  took  • 
up  the  telephone  and  asked  the  office; 
to  send  George  Washington  Jackson  to 
get  his  shoes.  "Send  George  himself 
if  he  isn't  busy,"  Johnny  added.  "I 
want  to  tell  him  about  them." 

In  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  soft  rap  ' 
at  the  door,  and  Johnny  opened  it^to 
a  grizzled  little  old  black  man. 

"What  'bout  dese  yer  shoes,  boss?" 
asked  George.  '< 

"Here  they  are,"  replied  Johnny, 
handing  him  the  pair  that  he  had  just 
kicked  off.  "George,  I  want  you  par- 
ticularly to  polish  ju.st  the  uppers. 
Don't  on  any  account  do  the  soles." 

GEORGE  stared  and  then  burst  into 
a  liquid  guffaw. 
"And,  Geoige,"  continued  Johnny, 
"you  attend  to  the  lamps,  don't  you? 
.\nd  you  can  keep  your  mouth  closed 
tight,  can't  you?  And  you've  got  a  pass 
key  in  your  pocket,  haven't  you?  And 
you  know  what  this  is— what?  Here, 
catch  hold  of  it;  it's  yours,  whatever 
it  is." 

"Looks  mighty  like  a  five-doUah  bill," 
chuckled  George,  "but  I  ent  seen  one 
for  so  long  I  wouldn't  take  no  oath  to 
it.  Sut'nly,  obleeged  to  you,  Mistuh 
Mellish,  and  you're  right  about  every- 
thing else,  too,  'scusing  of  the  pass  key. 
I  ent  got  no  business  wif  a  pass  key, 
but  I  reckon  I  could  borrow  one.  What 
'bout  dem  lamps,  boss?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  'bout  dem  lamps 
if  you're  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Johnny. 

It  was  some  time  before  George 
Washington  Jackson  finished  Johnny's 
shoes.  In  the  meanwhile  Starkey  had 
gone  out  to  attend  to  some  details  of 
his  coming  demonstration  which  was  to 
be  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  grandeur, 
and  Miss  Riggs,  left  to  herself,  took  up 
the  novel  that  she  had  laid  down  at 
Mr.  Starkey's  approach  and  settled  in 
a  graceful  attitude  where  she  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  elevator.  It  was 
presumably  a  novel  of  unusual  depth 
that  she  had  chosen,  a  work  requiring 
long  and  thoughtful  consideration,  for 
the  young  woman's  brows  were  knitted 
with  a  puzzled  expression  and  her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  one  single  paragraph 
beyond  which  they  never  moved.  Pres- 
ently she  got  up  and,  after  patting  her 
hair  and  smoothing  her  skirt,  by  way 
of  preparation,  made  a  trip  to  the 
water  cooler.  As  she  drank  she  made 
an  unmistakable  face  at  the  Red  Demon 
Queller  tank.  At  this  moment  the  ele- 
vator descended,  the  door  slammed  open, 
and  Johnny  stepped  out.  Instantly  Miss 
Beryl  accomplished  the  transcendent 
smile  of  her  life,  a  smile  so  radiant,  so 
ravishing,  so  glowing  with  warmth  of 
welcome,  that  Johnny's  behavior  was 
the  more  incredible.  In  the  face  of 
that  smile  he  returned  a  stare,  stonily 
blank  and  icily  cold,  and,  with  only  the 
slightest  salutation  in  acknowledgment, 
walked  on.  Beryl  took  a  half  step  after 
him  and  then  checked  herself  while  a 
rich  blush  of  indignation  suffused  her 
face  and  her  eyes  flashed  with  right- 
eous anger. 

"Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that!" 
she  murmured. 

ON  Saturday  night  the  public  square 
of  Bassorah  was  always  a  bustling 
place,  what  with  the  occasional  cheap- 
johns  and  itinerant  patent-medicine 
venders  who  vie  with  the  moving- 
picture  palace  and  the  brilliantly  lighted 
shopwindows  for  the  attraction  of  the 
public.  On  this  particular  night  it  was 
unusually  crowded,  for  at  the  Main 
Street  intersection  there  were  piled 
broken  boxes,  slabs,  and  edgings  from 
the  planing  mill,  barrel  staves,  oil- 
soaked  and  sugar-crusted,  brush  and 
even  cordwood,  to  a  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  And  it  was  well  adver- 
tised that  this  was  a  grand  test  of  Red 
Demon  Queller.  As  at  Hope  Junction, 
Starkey  had  superintended  the  building 
of  this  bonfire-to-be,  and  if  its  size,  in 
this  instance,  was  more  than  a  measure 
of  his  confidence,  owing  to  the  enthusi- 
astic contribution  of  material,  nobody 
would  have  guessed  it.  At  eight  o'clock, 
the  appointed  time  for  the  demonstra- 
tion, he  was  on  the  ground,  alert  and 
smiling,  with  an  eye  to  everything  even 
as  he  talked  wath  the  little  group  of 
city  officials  under  whose  auspices  the 
test  was  to  be  conducted,  At  five  min- 
utes past  eight  he  pulled  a  shoe  box 
from  the  heap,  mounted  it,  and  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  that  by  this  time  was 
nacked  densely  around  him.  Johnny 
Mellish,  who  had  mounted  a  wagon  wheel 
somewhat  in  the  background,  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  hearing  his  eloquence. 

".  .  .  devouring  element  .  .  .  good  serv-_ 
ant  but  a  bad  master  .  .  .  eternal  servi- 
tude ...  at  last  after  centuries  of  strug- 
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Dayton,  Ohio. 

Merchants  everywhere  tell  our  800 
salesmen   that  business  is  booming. 

Farmers  have  had  two  record  crops, 
at  big  prices,  with  big  demand  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Stocks  of  manufactured  material  are 
short,  and  labor  is  in  great  demand. 

Exports  largely  exceed  imports. 

Factories  are  busy,  many  working 
overtime. 

More  freight  cars  are  needed,  and 
steamers  are  taxed  to  capacity. 

People  are  living  better,  and  spending 
their  money  more  freely. 

This  country  has  the  best  money  in  the 
world,  and  more  of  it  than  ever  before. 

Such  a  combination  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances never  has  occurred  before, 
and  probably  will  never  occur  again. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  passing  over  the 
merchants'  counters. 

The  people  who  spend  this  money 
want  the  best  service. 

They  demand  it  in  all  kinds  of  stores, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest. 

They  get  it  in  stores  which  use  our  up- 
to-date  Cash  Registers,  which  quicken 
service,  stop  mistakes,  satisfy  custom- 
ers, and  increase  profits. 

Over  a  million  merchants  have  proved 
our  Cash  Registers  to  be  a  business 
necessity. 
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Aim  Oat  L©¥er 

Who  Sends  10,000  Miles  for  Quaker 
Is  She  More  Particular  Than  You? 

There  are  countless  oat  lovers  in  every  clime 
who  send  here  for  Quaker  Oats. 

Some  send  over  seas  and  deserts. 

Some  pay  twice  what  you  pay  for  it. 

But  they  must  have  this  flavor,  this  aroma. 
They  are  connoisseurs  on  oats. 

Your  nearest  grocer  sells  the  same  flakes. 
His  price  is  10c  per  package. 

He  will  supply  them,  in  place  of  other  oats, 
if  you  simply  ask  for  Quaker. 

Do  you  miss  these  doubly-delicious  oats— 
these  queen-grain  flakes — by  forgetting  to  say 
that  you  want  them  ? 


Maker  Oat 


Favorite  of  a  Hundred  Nations 


This  brand  is  mad 
grains — of  big;,  plu 
flavored  oats.  We 
net  but  ten  pounds 
per  bushel. 

No  puny  grains 
dilute  the  flavor. 
.So  here  you  get 
oat  lusciousness  in 
full. 

Tn  the  British 
Isles,  the  home  of 
.Scotch  oats,Quaker 
i>  the  largest-sell- 
ing brand.  In  a 
hundred  nations  it 


e  of  selected 
inp,  richly- 


holds  first 
wondrous 


Quaker 
Cooker- 

We  have  made  to  our 
order — from  pure  Alu- 
minum —  a  perfect 
Double  Boiler.  It  is 
extra  large  and  heavy. 
We  sni)ply  it  to  users  of 
QuaUer  fJats,  for  cook- 
ing these  flakes  in  the 
ideal  way.  It  insures 
the  fullness  of  food  value 
and  flavor.  See  our  of- 
fer in  each  package. 
This  present  cooker  of- 
fer applies  to  the  United 
States  f)nly. 


place  because  of  its 
flavor. 

Quaker  Oats  are 
near  to  you,  plenti- 
ful and  cheap.  But 
every  package  is 
made  of  queen 
grains  only. 

Our  plea  is  that 
you  should  get 
them.  This  vim- 
food  is  important. 
Theloveof  it  tneans 
much  to  you  and 
yours.  Serve  the 
most  delightful 
form  that's  made. 


10c  and  25c  per  package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 
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gle  .  .  .  sacrifice  .  .  million.s  on  millions 
of  dollars  and  countless  human  lives  .  .  . 
human  ingenuity  .  .  .  chemical  compo- 
sition .  .  .  subdued  .  .  .  You  farmers  .  .  . 
stacks,  barns  .  .  .  relatively  a  trifling 
expense  .  .  .  Merchants  .  .  .  firebugs 
.  .  .  cold  business  proposition  .  .  .  House- 
holders .  .  ." 

JOHNNY  was  catching  only  a  word  or 
two  here  and  there,  for  his  attention 
was  distracted.  Well  in  front  and  listen- 
ing with  every  indication  of  interest  to 
the  Queller  man's  speech  stood  Beryl, 
lovelier  than  ever  in  the  prettiest  little 
white  frock  imaginable,  and  with  a 
white  rose  stuck  effectively  in  her  raven 
tresses  just  over  an  admirably  curved 
little  ear.  So  lovely  was  she  that 
Johnny's  heart  ached  as  he  looked  at 
her;  so  intent  was  she  on  the  mouthing, 
gesticulating  Starkey  that  sharp  stabs 
of  jealousy  made  the  ache  a  poignant, 
choking  anguish.  She  was  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  dandified  boy  of  seventeen 
or  thereabout,  and  at  the  same  time 
half  embracing  a  plump,  gray-haired 
lady  whose  fine  eyes  were  in  color  blue, 
inclining  to  purple,  although  Johnny 
hardly  noticed  that  at  the  time.  For 
a  moment  or  two  his  mind  was  in  the 
chaotic  condition  that  it  had  been  in 
when  Ryswick,  the  hotel  clerk,  offered 
him  the  pen  to  register,  and  he  only 
came  to  himself  as  Starkey  concluded 
his  speech  and  dismounted  from  his  box. 
At  that  Johnny  slipped  down  from  the 
wagon  wheel  and  tried  to  make  his  way 
to  where  the  girl  was  standing,  but 
push  and  edge  as  he  might  he  could 
make  little  progress  through  the  crowd. 
Again  and  again  he  tried  to  force  his 
way,  only  to  be  blocked  here  and  thrust 
back  there,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
pile  had  been  ignited  and  the  flare  of  it 
was  paling  the  lights  in  the  square 
and  flashing  ruddy  reflections  from 
the  second-story  windows  of  adjoining 
buildings.  A  gust  of  wind  swept  from 
Main  Street,  and  the  crowd  pressed 
irresistibly  back  in  a  sudden,  stumbling 
movement.  Cries  arose  and  shouts  of^ 
"Put  it  out!  Put  it  out!"  Johnny 
swore  aloud  and,  setting  his  teeth, 
shouldered  and  butted  against  the  back- 
ward surge.  He  broke  through  it  at 
last,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  white  rose 
only  a  few  feet  away,  and  was  re- 
doubling his  efforts  when  there  came  a 
sudden  and  terrifying  leap  of  the  flames, 
a  yell  of  pain,  and  then  an  answering 
roar  of  alarm  from  the  crowd.  Out  of 
the  roar,  came  one  clear,  stentorian 
voice:  "Don't  let  him  get  away!  Catch 
him!"  And  then  panic  succeeded. 

Johnny  caught  Beryl  by  the  waist 
just  as  the  press  before  her  was  mo- 
mentarily displaced  and  she  was  fall- 
ing forward.  Then,  as  a  jam  succeeded, 
he  thrust  a  palm  beneath  the  chin  of 
a  burly  fellow  who  threatened  to  crush 
her  and,  pushing  him  fiercely  back, 
fought  his  way  with  her  to  the  side- 
walk, and  then  half  carried,  half 
dragged  her  up  a  small  flight  of  steps 
to  the  shelter  of  a  doorway. 

"You're  not  hurt?"  Johnny  breathed 
hoarsely. 

"Mother!"  she  gasped.  "Mother  is — 
oh,  there!  Clarry  has  got  her."  She 
sighed  with  relief  and  clung  to  Johnny's 
arm.    "Oh,  Johnny!" 

Johnny  was  staring  over  the  heads 
of  the  still  struggling  mob.  The  fire, 
fanned  by  the  wind,  was  at  its  height, 
and  already  it  had  caught  the  boxing 
of  one  of  the  trees  that  fringed  the 
square,  and  embers  were  flying.  Even 
to  windward  the  heat  had  driven  the 
spectators  well  back,  and  in  the  clear, 
intervening  space  there  lay  a  bright, 
scarlet  cylinder  that  Johnny  remem- 
bered very  well.  Starkey  was  nowhere 
to  be  seem. 

A GONG  sounded,  clanging  along 
Main  Street,  but  at  that  instant  a 
man  darted  from  the  crowd,  shielding 
his  face  with  hio  arm,  and,  lifting  the 
tank,  he  hurled  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
fire  and  ran  back.  He  was  cheered,  but 
nothing  happened  for  a  minute,  and  the 
hose  cart  had  arrived  and  its  crew  was 
already  unreeling  the  hose  when  there 
was  a  dull  explosion  and  blazing  frag- 
ments shot  from  the  center  of  the  fire 
heavenward.  A  column  of  flame  reared 
after  them,  and  Johnny  shuddered. 

"If  I  had  known  ...  if  I  had 
thought — "  he  muttered  with  white  lips. 
"Gee!" 

The  flame  subsided  in  a  measure,  and 
a  powerful  stream  of  water  gushed 
from  the  nozzle  of  the  hose  and  played 
on  it.  It  dropped  abruptly  with  a  hiss- 
ing protest,  and  soon  clouds  of  steam 
and  sullen  smoke  obscured  the  crimson 
and  yellow  dartings  of  the  fire  still  un- 
subdued.  The  boys  had  it.   No  danger 


now.  Tongues  were  loosened  all  around 
in  surmise,  critical  comment  and  ex- 
pression of  relief.  "They  got  that  fire 
too  big  and  put  too  much  kero.sene  on 
to  start  it!"  "I  could  smell  that  ile 
strong!"  "Blame  fools!  What's  the 
matter  with  the  fire  department  to  put 
out  fires!"  "Mighty  good  thing  nobody  - 
was  hurt!"  "Did  you  see  that  feller 
light  out,  though?  Dropped  his  con- 
traption and  ran  like  a  whitehead!" 
"He  was  afire."  "Ought  to  have  been.  \ 
That  dope  wasn't  no  good.  Seemed  to 
help  the  fire  instead  of  putting  it  out!" 

"I  didn't  think,"  muttered  Johnny 
again.  "I  wouldn't  have  done  it  if  I'd 
thought." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Beryl,  "but  I  know  that  if  you  hadn't 
grabbed  me  I'd  have  been  walked  on, 
and  I  don't  like  to  be  walked  on — or 
walked  by."  She  laughed  a  little  nerv- 
ously. "Why  did  you  do  it,  Mr.  Mellish?" 

"I  was  crazy,"  replied  Johnny.  For 
the  first  time  he  became  conscious  of 
her  clasp  upon  his  arm,  and  he  drew 
a  deep  breath  and  looked  at  her  as  he 
gave  it  a  quick  pressure.  What  he  saw 
in  those  remarkable  pansy-purple  eyes 
of  Miss  Beryl's  seemed  altogether  un- 
believable, but  before  he  could  question 
them  further  a  pleasant  voice  called 
"Beryl,"  and  the  white-haired,  plump 
lady,  followed  by  the  dandified  youth, 
struggled  through  to  them.  Then,  as 
if  in  the  inconsequence  of  a  dream, 
Johnny  became  aware  that  he  was 
being  introduced  to  Mrs.  Riggs,  Beryl's 
mother,  and  to  Clarence  Riggs,  Beryl's 
brother.  Hazily  he  wondered  where 
Papa  Riggs,  the  irascible  blacksmith 
parent,  might  be.  It  transpired — but 
later — that  he  was  in  his  honored  grave 
and  had  been  by  profession  a  flute 
player  in  a  theatre  orchestra. 

"Well,  the  fire's  out,  so  we  might  as 
well  go,"  said  Mrs.  Riggs  presently,  and 
it  seemed  to  fall  quite  naturally,  and 
as  a  matter  of  cour.se,  that  Mrs.  Riggs 
and  Clarence  walked  away  together  and 
that  Johnny  followed  with  Beryl.  Their 
way  lay  past  the  hotel,  and  when  they 
had  come  to  it  they  found  George  Wash- 
ington Jackson  and  a  bell  boy  standing 
near  the  entrance,  of  whom  Johnny  in- 
quired concerning  Mr.  Starkey. 

"Lordy!"  said  George  Washington 
with  his  mellow  chuckle,  "Mistah 
Starkey  he  ent  took  the  tahm  fob  to 
stop  in  heah.  Done  flipped  Numbah 
Seven  as  she  pulled  out,  he  did,  so 
Andy  says.  'Beared  like  he  was  in  a 
considerable  of  a  rush." 

"He  wasn't  hurt  then?"  asked  Johnny 
anxiously. 

"Andy  .says  he  didn't  'pear  to  have 
no  mustache  wuth  mentioning,  but  I 
reckon  he  wasn't  hurt,"  replied  the 
negro.  "He  suah  was  speedy.  Dey 
was  three  gentlemen  after  him  doing 
dey  best,  but  dey  wasn't  in  his  class 
nohow.  Yassuh,  Mistah  Starkey  he's 
done  left." 

THEY  walked  on.  By  this  time  Beryl's 
mother  and  brother  were  out  of  sight. 
After  a  block  or  two  Beryl  turned  down 
a  side  street  and  here  took  Johnny's " 
arm  again.  He  thrilled  at  her  touch, 
but  said  nothing.  He  had  not  spoken 
to  her  since  they  had  left  the  square, 
but  words  seemed  to  him  hazardous. 
He  was  walking  with  her;  her  hand 
was  on  his  arm,  and  the  nearness  of  her 
filled  him  with  a  suf?icient  exaltation  of 
delight.    Words  were  nothing. 

But  Beryl  was  not  afraid  to  voice  her 
thoughts,  and  she  had  been  thinking. 
"It  wasn't  necessary,"  she  said  softly. 
"I  know,"  Johnny  answered.  He 
knew  because  she  had  told  him  with 
her  eyes  as  they  stood  in  the  doorway 
at  the  square.  "But  I  thought  he — 
Starkey — had  told  you  of  that — that 
business  at  Soudan,  and  when  I  seen 
you  and  him  this  afternoon  I  went  right 
up  in  the  air.  Then  I  got  the  idea  I'd 
doctor  his  tank  for  him,  but  at  that 
I  didn't  realize  what  harm  might  have 
come  of  it.  I  didn't  think;  I  just  done 
it.  But  now  I've  got  to  square  it  with 
the  poor  guy  somehow." 

Beryl  had  stopped  at  a  gate  before 
a  small  cottage.  "Of  course  he  told  me, 
but  it  didn't  get  him  anything,"  she 
said.  "You  don't  want  to  think  about 
it  now— Johnny,  do  you?" 

One  of  her  hands  had  somehow 
reached  his  shoulder,  and  Johnny 
straightway  forgot  Starkey,  forgot 
Cospatrick  of  Soudan,  Vitrified  Resili- 
ent, bribery  and  corruption  of  honest 
bootblacks,  conspiracy,  burglarious  en- 
try, and  constructive  arson. 

It  was  one  of  the  times  when  it  is 
entirely  proper  for  thought  to  give 
place  to  suitable  and  prompt  action, 
and  Johnny,  in  that  blissful  moment, 
forgot  the  entire  universe. 
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Like  Summer  day 
for  children'splay 


Are  your  children  regular 
boys  and  girls?  Do  they 
fill  you  with  anxiety  by  for- 
getfully going  into  chilly 
rooms,  drafty  halls  and  cor- 
ners or  sitting  on  cold  floors 
while  you  fret  to  keep  them 
near  a  cranky  stove  or  hot 
air  register?  But  if  your 
house  is  radiator  heated, 
you  need  not  worry  about 
them,  for  they  can  romp  and 
play  all  over  the  house — 
just  as  they  do  on  the  lawn 
in  Summer.  High  winds 
cannot  arrest  nor  chilling 
cold  offset  the  ample  flow 
of  warmth  from 


AracANx  Ideal 

il  Radiators  ^Iboilers 


Thousands  of  houses  that  merely- 
sheltered  anxious  parents,  fear- 
ful of  the  health  risks  of  their 
floor-dweller  children,  have  been 
transformed  into  happy,  livable, 
genial  homes  from  which  drafts 
and  chill  spots  have  been  for- 
ever banished  by  IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators. 

IDEAL  Boilers  are  easily  run  by  a  child 
— no  need  to  rekindle  the  fire  in  a  whole 
heating  season — the  same  water  in  them 
is  used  over  and  over  again  for  years — 
their  automatic  damper  regulator  con- 
trols the  fire  to  fit  every  caprice  of  the 
weather,  and  no  fuel  waste. 

The  immense  annual  output  enables  us  to  offer 
these  outfits  at  price  within  reach  of  all.  Prices 
are  now  most  attractive.  Investigate  now. 
Accept  no  substitute. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
are  put  in  without  any  tearing  up  or  disturb- 
ance to  occupants  of  building  or  taking  away 
old  heating  devices  till  ready  to  start  fire  in 
the  new.  To  cozily  warm  your  store,  shop, 
school,  church,  etc.,  to  labor  in,  or  else  to 
make  your  farm  or  city  cottage  rooms  "like 
a  Summer  day 
for  children's 
play,"  write 
us  for  full  in- 
formation and 
book  (  free  ) : 
"Ideal  Heat- 
ing." Don't 
run  another 
winter's  risk 
and  stand  the 
ills  and  the 
bills  of  old- 
time  heating. 
P  ho  n  e  your 
nearest  dealer 
and  get  his  es- 
timate. Puts 
you  under  no 
obligation  to 
buy. 


A  No,  i-ZS-W  IDEAL  Boiler  and 
S75  It.olM'in.  AMERICAN  Ra  h 
atort,  cottine  the  owner  $235. 
were  used  to  beat  this  cotta^^e.  At 
this  price  the  good*  can  hehou£fbt 
of  any  reputable. competentPitter. 
Tblt  4M  Dot  Include  cost  of  lat,or, 
pipe,  TalTci.  f relKbt,  etc.,  which 
vary  accordini;  to  climatic  and 
other  condltions- 


I  $150  permanent  Cleaner 

Ask  for  catalog  of  ARCO 
WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner. 
First  genuinely  practical 
Cleaner  on  market :  is  con- 
nected by  iron  suction  pipe 
to  all  floors;  and  will  last 
as  long  as  your  building. 


J\]y\EPICANpADIATOK(:0MPANY 

Showroc/ms  and  Warehouses  in  all  large  cities 

Write  Department  31 
816-822  S.  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 


The  Beckoning 
Northwest 

A  Shirt-Sleeve  Interview  with 
J.  J.  Hill  on  Railroading, 
Schools  and  Farming 

BY  ANNABEL  LEE 

THE  Northwest?"  Mr.  Hill  repeated. 
"I've  given  the  best  years  of  my 
life  to  its  development.  I  think  I  know 
something  about  it  and  its  opportuni- 
ties; I've  made  it  my  business  for  over 
half  a  century.  Most  men  who  have 
really  lived  have  had  in  some  measure 
their  great  adventure  or  gamble.  This 
railway  in  the  Northwest  is  mine.  I 
feel  that  a  labor  touching  at  so  many 
points  the  lives  of  so  many  millions,  and 
•serving  so  many  millions  more,  will  be 
the  best  evidence  of  its  lasting  value. 
It  no  longer  depends  upon  the  labor  of 
any  individual.  Its  future  wiW  be 
shaped  more  by  the  forces  that  govern 
the  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  than  by  individ- 
ual initiative. 

"There  is  something  in  the  condition 
of  the  times  which  drives  men  into  act- 
ing together.  Our  finest  examples  of 
Western  civilization  present  this  domi- 
nant spirit,  approaching  universal 
brotherhood,  and  it  is  the  strongest 
force  in  the  economic  life  of  our  re- 
public to-day.  The  farms  of  the  future 
will  be  smaller  and  closer  together  and 
social  conditions  improved,  which  will 
be  as  it  should  be. 

Cooperate! 

"/^N  the  mountains  and  rivers  and  des- 
vy  erts  of  this  great  Western  frontier 
nature  calls  for  cooperation.  Irriga- 
tion, colonization,  and  cooperation  are 
the  three  vital  problems  to  be  solved 
by  Uncle  Sam  before  he  can  provide 
millions  of  farms  for  his  increasing 
family  which  is  sure  to  multiply  tre- 
mendously after  the  war  is  finished. 
North  Dakota,  when  properly  irrigated 
and  drained,  will  through  wells  and 
reservoirs  supply  2,000,000  acres  for 
agriculture  and  10,000,000  acres  for 
other  pursuits.  One  hundred  thousand 
farms  alone  can  provide  each  settler 
with  a  200-acre  farm  in  this  State,  and 
with  the  rainfall  under  his  control  the 
farmer  can  so  enrich  his  land  with  this 
greatest  of  all  fertilizers,  water,  that 
it  will  yield  as  much  as  a  500-acre  tract 
of  ordinary  land.  Montana  will  pro- 
duce about  10,000,000  acres  of  agricul- 
tural land  by  working  out  State  and 
National  irrigation  policies;  Idaho 
.3,000,000  acres,  and  Washington  as 
much.  Besides  this,  there  is  land  which 
can  be  used  in  other  pursuits,  if  irri- 
gated, as  follows:  Montana,  30,000,000 
acres;  Idaho,  10,000,000  acres,  and 
Washington,  15,000,000  acres.  Thus 
millions  of  farms  can  be  given  away 
with  proper  irrigation.  It  is  estimated 
that  under  the  National  Irrigation  Act, 
in  North  Dakota  alone,  at  least  1,000,- 
000  acres  could  be  furnished  with  water 
for  irrigation  at  a  cost  of  .$15  an  acre. 
If  the  Government  built  the  works,  the 
land  could  repay  it  in  annual  install- 
ments extending  over  a  period  of  ten 
years.  The  yearly  acreage  product  of 
the  irrigated  lands  might  easily  reach 
$50  an  acre.  The  wealth  of  the  world 
comes  from  the  farm  or  the  forest,  the 
mine  or  the  sea,  and  the  man  who  works 
with  a  system  has  common  sense  and 
will  forge  ahead.  Scientific  knowledge 
is  needed  in  every  branch  of  modern 
business.  We  need  the  broad  system  of 
agricultural  education  with  its  practi- 
cal training.  No  kind  of  knowledge  is 
valuable  unless  it  is  put  to  use.  The 
successful  farmer  ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  processes  of  nature  in  the 
elements  of  fertility  and  the  diversifica- 
tion of  the  crops,  something  of  farm 
mechanics,  engineering,  and  marketing 
his  products;  in  fact,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand and  one  things  to  be  learned  by 
the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
lumbering,  stock  raising,  farming,  or 
mining.  Sooner  or  later  this  knowledge 
all  comes  into  play.  I  don't  believe  in 
the  college  education  which  turns  the 
young  man  out  a  full-fledged  prig  with 
a  disgust  for  practical  business.  That 
is  the  worst  kind  of  sentiment  and 
ought  to  be  wiped  out  because  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  our  political  institutions  and 
will  became  a  menace  to  us  both  so- 
cially and  industrially.  A  college  edu- 
cation won't  hurt  a  boy  unless  he  allows 
it  to  do  so,  but  it  has  not  been  proved 
that  the  higher  education  makes  the 
most  successful  man." 


Old  Seven 

tKe  Baffler 
or 

The  Mystery 

of  the 
S  event  KPoint 


what  makes  Sterling 
so  delicious  ? 

— pure  chicle,  cooked  by  electricity  in 
the  cleanest  of  sparkling  kettles. 

— pure  cane  sugar,  bought  in  granu- 
lated form  and  pulverized  by  us  in 
our  own  sunny  kitchens. 

— pure  flavors  kneaded  through  and 
through  the  chicle  to  make  them 
last  and  last. 

Sometimes  Sterling  Gum  is  touched 
by  clean  vv^hite  gloves  —  but  never 
by  bare  hands  until  you  open  the 
wrapper. 

Cool,  refreshing  Peppermint  — 
spicy,  lasting  Cinnamon.  These  are 
the  two  delicious  flavors  you  may 
choose  from  in  Sterling  Gum.  These 
are  the  flavors  that  make  such  a 
pleasure  of  hunting  that  7th  Sterling 
Point. 


Point  I — Crowded  with  flavor 

Point  2— Velvety  body— NO  GRIT 

Point  3 — Crumble-proof 

Point  4 — Sterling  purity 

Point  5    From  a  daylight  factory 

Point  6 — Untouched  by  hands 

Point  @  iOSUaJK  1: 


Si 


TheT- point  ^um 

Peppermint — In  Red  Wrapper      Cinnamon— In  Blue  Wrapper 

The  STERLING  GUM  COMPANY,  inc..  Long  Island  City.  Greater  New  York 
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RAISE  the  "stand- 
ard" of  efficiency! 
Fortify  your  employes 
against  the  dangers  of 
mistakes,  accidents  and 
ill  health.  Put  darkness 
and  poor  ventilation  to 
rout.  In  short,  win  the 
fight  for  Better  Human- 
ity and  Bigger  Business 
by  installing 


"RtG.  U.b.  PAT.  OFF 


Build  This  Winter 
Avoid  the  Spring  Rush 
Save  Money 


The  Albany  Commercial  Company,  Inc. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

January  8.  1915. 

DETROIT  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Gentlemeji am  taking  this  occasion 
to  compliment  you  on  the  excellent 
work  which  you  have  done  in  con- 
nection with  our  new  industrial 
building.  The  Fenestra  windows  are 
all  that  you  claim  for  them  and  they 
have  not  only  had  the  effect  of  making 
our  factory  as  bright  as  day.  but  they 
also  produce  a  very  pleasing  archi- 
tectural finish. 

You  are  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  refer 
to  us  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  any- 
body a  personal  endorsement. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Signed'  Peter  D.  Kiernan,  Pres't. 


Walls  of  Daylight 


Their  widely  growing  use  in 
loft  buildings  and  industrial 
buildings  is  special  proof  of 
the  added  light,  air  and  tem- 
perature-control assured  by 
Fenestra    sash    and  partitions. 

Fenestra  reduces  insurance  rates 
and  lowers  lighting  bills. 
Maintenance  cost  is  negligible. 

Standard  sizes  can  be  secured 
on  short  notice  and  at  a  price 
no  greater  than  that  asked  for 
good  wood  sash.  Write  for 
literature. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 


Department  K.  5 


Detroit,  Michigan 


I  Buy  em  by  the  Buckle" 


/  jusl  maJ^e  sure 
lhat  the  word 

PRESIDENT 

isonlhehucJiles 
lhal  means  I  gel 
the  real,  original 


Shirley 
;\i  President 

"uspenders 

5? 

For  seventeen  years  /Aesuspenclers 
for  men  who  want  perfectly  com- 
fortable shoulders  and  perfectly 
fitting  clothes.    Style — ease— service! 

No  imitation  will  fool  you  if  you  make  sure 
PRESIDENT  is  on  the  buckles,  on  the  striped 
"money-back"  ticket,  on  the  box  the  dealer 
shows  you.  You'll  get  the  biggest  50  cents" 
worth  of  suspender-satisfaction  if  you  just 

Remember  PRESIDENT! 
PRESIDENT  SUSPENDER  CO..  SHIRLEY,  MASS. 


Look  for 


on  the  Buckle 


No  Wonder  it  is 
Comfortable! 


The  Coward  "Nature 
Tread"  Shoe  has  a  sole 
of  unusual  flexibility 
that  is  decidedly  comfort 
able.  This  shoe  is  desig 
along  the  natural  lines  of 
foot  and  allows  perfect  foot  freedom. 


an-  \ 
ned  I 
f  the  \ 


U.  i.  PAT.  OFF," 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

James  S.  Coward 

264-274  Grrenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  (N^ar  WawnSt.) 
Mail  Orders  Filled       Send  for  Catalog 


"But  Yale  University  conferred  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  upon  you,  Mr.  Hill,"  I 
interrupted;  "and  that  presupposes 
some  education." 

James  Hill's  Schooling 

HE  dropped  his  eyes  modestly  and 
said:  "That  was  not  for  the  higher 
educatiori.  I  never  went  to  school  a  day 
after  I  was  fourteen  years  and  three 
months  old.  My  first  ambition  was  to 
become  a  doctor,  and  I  was  carefully 
instructed  in  Latin  and  mathematics  at 
Rockwell  Academy,  a  Quaker  school  in 
Ontario,  until  my  father's  death.  Then 
I  had  to  go  to  work  in  the  country.  It 
is  curious  how  trivial  things  may  change 
the  whole  course  of  one's  life.  My  hour 
came  out  of  consideration  for  a  stran- 
ger's horse.  This  man  had  come  from 
St.  Paul,  and  when  he  saw  me  water- 
ing his  horse  he  tossed  me  a  newspaper 
printed  in  that  city,  and  just  before  he 
mounted  and  rode  away  shouted :  'Go 
out  there,  young  man — that's  the  place 
for  you.'  I  read  the  paper  carefully 
and  found  that  it  was  a  call  for  home 
seekers  and  settlers  in  the  Far  West 
and  that  a  band  of  traders  was  about 
to  start  from  St.  Paul  for  that  region. 
It  didn't  take  me  long  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  go.  I  had  been  chopping  wood 
the  day  before,  and  on  the  following 
morning  my  resolution  was  about 
formed.  ^I  did  go  out  to  the  tree  where 
I  had  left  off  work,  but  my  mind  was 
filled  with  visions  of  that  band  of 
traders,  and  I  raised  my  ax  for  the 
last  blow  at  chopping.  Since  then  some 
one  has  placed  a  placard  across  its 
half  cut  body  with  the  inscription:  'The 
last  tree  chopped  by  James  J.  Hill.' 
Soon  after  that  I  started  for  the  United 
States  and  got  my  first  job  milking 


cows  on  a  farm  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
I  was  waiting  for  a  chance  to  go  through 
to  St.  Paul  and  thought  it  better  to  get 
work  on  a  farm  than  to  pay  what  I  had 
to  the  hotels.  I  worked  here  on  this 
farm  for  three  weeks  and  then  started 
for  St.  Paul.  When  I  arrived  here  I 
met  with  my  first  great  disappointment. 
The  traders  about  whom  I  had  been 
reading  and  dreaming  had  already  gone 
on  their  Western  journey  and  I  was 
too  late  to  become  one  of  their  party. 
I  had  no  time  to  worry  about  my  dis- 
appointment. I  had  to  begin  to  think 
of  employment." 

"Had  you  brought  letters  of  recom- 
mendation with  you?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  no,"  Mr.  Hill  said  simply.  "I 
didn't  think  I'd  need  them.  I  looked 
for  work  and  found  a  place  right  away 
as  clerk  in  the  shipping  department  of 
the  J.  W.  Bass  &  Co.  line  of  Mississippi 
River  steamboats.  I  worked  for  this 
firm  for  nine  years,  educating  myself 
in  all  kinds  of  river  transportation  and 
making  a  careful  study  of  the  fuel  situ- 
ation. Then  I  became  agent  for  one  of 
the  Mississippi  lines  of  steamboats  in 
1865  and  two  years  later  I  started  in 
business  for  myself  in  general  trans- 
portation and  fuel.  My  company  was 
the  first  to  bring  mineral  coal  to  St. 
Paul,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  my 
experience  began  as  a  railroad  man,  for 
I  became  the  station  agent  of  the  only 
railroad  then  entering  St.  Paul." 

"During  all  this  time  had  you  no 
chance  to  go  to  school  or  to  have  private 
tutors?" 

Mr.  Hill  smiled  whimsically,  if  in- 
dulgently, and  said : 

"Education?  Don't  you  think  I  had 
education  enough?  I  went  to  school 
until  I  was  fourteen." 


In  the  Dust  of  the  Great  Retreat 


I  Continued  from  page  9 ) 
destined  to  a  melancholy  awakening. 
You  may  prefer  your  own  ways,  but 
you  cannot  make  them  prevail  by  black- 
guarding the  other  man's  weaknesses; 
you  must  beat  him  where  he  is  strong. 

Lies  and  the  snobbish  ridicule  with 
which  our  maga- 


I      Richard  Washburn  Child 

I  is  now  in  Russia,  where  he 

I  will  write  a  series  of  articles 

I  for  Collier's. 

I      The  Hon.  Victor  Mur- 

I  dock  of  Kansas  is  now  on 

I  his   way  to  Europe.  He 

I  will  write  a  series  of  articles 

I  based  upon  his  observations 

I  in  several  of  the  warring 

I  countries. 

I      Arthur  Ruhl  is  now  in 

I  Bulgaria.     Several  articles 

I  by  him  dealing  with  the  war 

I  from  the  Balkan  point  of  | 

I  view  will  appear  'in  early  | 

I  numbers  of  Collier's.  I 
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zines  and  papers 
have  been  full 
runs  off  men 
like  these  like 
water  off  a  duck. 
These  men  are 
in  earnest.  They 
have  work  to  do. 
No  one  who  has 
heard  them 
singing  the 
"W  a  c  h  t  am 
Rhein"  through 
the  starlight 
of  garri  soned 
towns  all  the 
way  from  the 
Channel  to 
the  Carpathians 
will  talk  of  their 
being  "stolid"; 
but  they  have,  it 
is  true,  no  colt- 
ishness.  They 
are  grown  up. 
And  this  disci- 
pline of  theirs 
does  not  mean, 
as  so  many  peo- 
ple seem  to  think 
it  does,  being 
compelled  to  do 
what  you  don't  want  to  do.  It  means 
doing  what  you  are  told  to  do  as  well 
as  it  possibly  can  be  done,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  it  is  nor  who  is  look- 
ing on — a  sense  of  duty  which  makes 
every  switchman  behind  the  lines  act  as 
if  he  were  Von  Hindenburg.  The  thing 
of  theirs,  this  will  power  and  moral 
earnestness,  is  one  of  the  things  that 
last — something  before  which  the  more 
frivolous  has  always  gone  down  and 
always  will. 

The  road  down  which  we  were  going 
was,  in  a  general  way,  the  path  al- 
ready taken  by  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian troops  which  had  stormed  the 
outer  works  at  Kobilany  two  days  be- 
fore and  been  the  first  to  enter  the 
town.  What  happened  was  much  like 
what  had  happened  at  Ivangorod.  A 
German  corps  crossed  the  Bug  to  north 
and  south  and  closed  in  on  the  railroad; 
the  Sixth  Austro-Hungarian  Corps  un- 
der Corps  General  of  Infantry  Arz 
attacked  the  center.  The  Russians  sent 
the  entire  civil  population  eastward,  re- 
moved their  artillery  and  everything  of 
value  they  could  take,  and  set  fire  to  the 
city.  There  was  a  brief  artillery  prep- 
aration to  which  the  Russians,  who  all 
through  this  retreat  appeared  to  be  short 


in  ammunition  and  artillery,  replied  for  a 
time;  then  the  outer  forts  were  stormed, 
and  when  the  Sixth  Corps  entered  the 
burning  city  the  Russians,  except  for 
the  rear-guard  prisoners,  were  gone. 
We  swung  past  a  freight  yard  lit- 
tered with  over- 


turned  cars, 
through  a  tangle 
of  wagons  — 
army  wagons 
pushing  one  way 
and  distracted 
peasants  the 
other — 0  v  e  r  a 
pontoon  across 
the  narrow  Bug 
and  on  into  the 
town. 

A  city  of  sixty- 
f  i  V  e  thousand 
people,  with  the 
exception  of  a 
church  or  two, 
and  houses  that 
could  almost  be 
counted  on  one's 
fingers,  was  a 
waste  of  gaping 
windows  and 
blackened  chim- 
neys. The  Rus- 
sians' purpose 
was  not  alto- 
gether clear,  for 
the  town  was 
their  town,  and 
its  destruction  at 
this  time  of  the 
year  could  not  seriously  embarrass  a 
well-provisioned,  confident  enemy,  but 
they  had,  at  any  rate,  simply  wiped  it 
off  the  map. 

Not  a  woman,  a  child,  a  glimmer  of 
peaceful  life,  only  smoldering  ruins, 
the  occasional  abandoned  rifles  and 
cartridge  boxes  of  the  army  that  had 
retired,  and  the  endless  wagon  trains 
of  the  army  pursuing  them. 

All  the  dust  through  which  we  had 
ridden  since  morning  seemed  to  have 
gathered  over  that  dismal  wreck.  It 
was  a  fog  in  the  streets,  on  which  dark- 
ness was  already  settling — streets  with- 
out a  lamp  or  a  sound  except  that  from 
the  onflowing  trains. 

Through  this  dust  we  tried  to  find  the 
headquarters  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps. 
To  its  commander  our  passes  took  us 
and  without  him  we  had  no  reason  for 
being  in  Brest-Litovsk.  Nobody  knew 
where  this  Sixth  was.  Two  Hungarian 
officers,  hurrying  by  in  a  commandeered 
carriage,  shouted  back  something  about 
the  "church  with  a  blue  cupola";  some- 
body else  said  "near  the  schnapps  fac- 
tory"; a  beaming  young  lieutenant, 
helping  to  disentangle  wagon  trains  at 
the  main  street  corner  said  that  the 
Sixth  had  marched  at  three  that  morn- 
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^'Control'* — the  Big  Factor  in  Safety 
is  Turning  Thousands  of  Families 

to  the  Franklin  Car 


A GREAT  insurance 
•actuary  cites  the 
enormous  increase  in 
motor  traffic,  and  says  that 
manyaccidents  attributed  to 
reckless  driving  are  really 
caused  hy  difficulty  of  control. 
As  a  car  owner  you  can 
avoid  reckless  driving  on 
your  own  part,  but  you 
cannot  pre- 
vent it  on 
the  part  of 
others. 

With  the 
ever  in- 
creasing 
number  of 
vehicles  on 
the  road, 
the  quick 
response 
andcontrol 
ofyourown 
car  become 
a  matter  of 
vital  im- 
portance. 

S  afety 
comes  when 
operation  is 
easy. 
There  is 


The  locomotive  builders 
discovered  this  fact  long  ago. 
With  all  the  advantages  of 
tracks  built  as  level  as  en- 
gineering science  could 
achieve,  they  found  that  a 
stiff,  rigid  engine  is  likely  to 
climb  the  track  when  it  slams 
against  the  curve  or  straight- 
ens out  into  the  tangent. 

Flexibility  is  the  word  in 


At  Sacramento,  California,  W.  \.  Elliott  recently  demonstrated  the  hranklin  low  friction  and  easy  control  by  drawing  a 
Franklin  Car  through  the  streets  with  ^an  ordinary  fish-line.  Here  is  a  demonstration  that  has  never  been  made  before, 
nor  anything  approaching  it.  It  is  full  of  significance  for  the  motorist  who  realizes  the  friction  drag  of  the  average  car; 
and  how  much  friction  limits  the  control  of  his  car. 


no  other  car  that  '^handles"  locomotive  building,  and  it 

like  the  Franklin — owing  to  has  always  been  one  of  the 

its  balance  and  distribution  basic  principles  of  the  Franklin 

of  weight,  and  its  freedom  Car, 

from  drag  and  friction.  Consider  the  security  ob- 
it is  of  the  very  elements  tained  by  the  use  of  a  chassis- 
of  mechanics  that  a  car  frame  of  shock-absorbing  ^nc^  is  to  drive  tke  Frank /in  for  an 
which  is  hard  to  steer  out  wood  {instead  of  rigid  steel)  ^nj^'corntr^^Voad^'  ""'^^ 
of  a  straight  course  is  also  with  full  elliptic  springs  front  ^"Any't^rnklhi  dealer  vvill  be  glad 
hard  to  steer  back  into  it.  and  rear,  doing  away  with  the  to  extend  you  the  privilege. 


need  forstrutand  torque  bars. 

As  for  control,  think  what 
the  Franklin  reversible  steer- 
ing gear  means  to  the  man 
who  drives  his  own  car! 

A  slight  turn  of  the  hand 
steers  the  car  from  the 
straight  ahead  position  to 
the  extreme  right  or  left; 
and  around  the  corner  the 
car  automatically  straightens 

Itself  out 
again. 

Nocramp 
or  tension, 
no  jar  or  vi- 
bration to 
tire  the 
muscles 

and  nerves — 
but  complete 
relaxation. 

Automobile 
users  are  at 
last  getting  at 
the  truth 
about  car  flex- 
ibility, car 
safety,  car 
control. 

They  are 
getting  the 
facts  by  7'iding 
in  the  Fra?ik- 
lin  Car — and 
there  is  no 
other  way  to 
get  them. 
You  know  how  your  own  car 
rides  and  handles. 

If  you  have  ever  come  back 
with  muscles  sore  and  nerves  on 
edge  from  driving  a  stiff,  rigid  car 
— you  are  the  man  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  Franklin  ease  of  control. 
The  way  to  know  the  differ- 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Tfie  Franklin  Touring  Car  tveighs 
only  2675  pounds.    The  price  $1950. 
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ALL-YEAI^^J 

Gar-  ' 


'  'I  wish  Dad  had  bought 
an  All -Year  Car" 


For  the  family  this  Winter 

Drive  to  business  in  a  cozy  ALL-YEAR  Car- — take  the 
kiddies  along  and  drop  them  off  at  school — send  the  car 
back  to  your  wife  for  shopping  or  social  duties;  these  are 
some  of  the  advantages  in  ow^ning  the  Kissel  ALL-YEAR 
Car.  Make  it  fill  your  every  need  for  wrinter  driving;  then, 
when  spring  comes,  transform  it  into  a  touring  car  by  sim- 
ply removing  the  Detachable  Top. 


Every  Inch  a  Car 

This  new  Kissel  idea  makes  possible  the  use  of  one  car 
the  year  round — a  touring  car  in  summer — a  handsome  closed 
coach  in  winter.  One  car  that  will  give  complete  ALL-YEAR 
service  without  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  appearance  or  comfort. 

The  new  KisselKars — Touring,  Roadster,  ALL-YEAR 
Models,  are  very  beautiful.  Deep,  roomy  tonneaus;  de- 
lightfully comfortable  seats;  every  convenience  and  appoint- 
ment; mechanically  superb;  a  carefully  manufactured  car  in 
every  vital  detail. 

The  price  range  is  from  $1 050  lo  $21 00.  Write  for  literature 
describing  the  ALL-YEAR  Car  and  other  KisselKar  models. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co.,  402  Kissel  Avenue,  Hartford,  Wisconsin 

New  York,  Chioaso,  Host. .11,  Philadelpliia,  St.  Louis,  Clevplaiui,  Milwaukee,  Miimeapolia,  St.  Paul,  Kansas 
City,  Buffalo,  Pit  t.sbuieli,  Dallas,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Toledo,  San  Fiauciseo,  Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake  Cit.v, 
Portlaurl,  Oie.,  Omaha,  Tro.v,  Daytoji,  New  Haven,  Hai  tfoiil,  Conn.,  Pnivideiice,  Des  Moines,  Maislialltowij, 
Cedar  Ka  pi  ds,Mont  real, Calgary,  Victoria  and  hundreds  of  other  lea  ding  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


LAW  Course  On  Approval 


Not  one  penny  down.  Uet 
(■ourse  in  law — inchuling  tliis 
library,  the  most  com]jlete  libri 
and  the  first  individual  lectu 


s  Krealest  houie-stu.ly 
i;nilireut  U-volume  law 
..fits  kind  in  existeuce, 
,  etc.  —  lessons,  clear. 


<-onipreheusive  <liscussioiis  ot  the  law— in  your  hands  posi- 
tively free  of  charge,  without  any  obligation  whatever.  We 
want  you  to  satisfy  yoin  self  a  bsolutely  that  this  is  the  very 
best  home-study  law  oursc  offered  by  any  school  in  the 
country  belore  obligating  yourself;  before  sjieudlng  a  penny. 

Get  Your  Degree  By  Mail 

We  am  aulliorized  uiwjer  Laws  nf  Illinois  to  confer  mi  .mr 
grailiiates  the  decree  of  Barlit'ldr  of  Laws  (LI>H  ).  Our 
romwe  prt-pares  you  to  jiaMs  the  ha  r  exaini  iiat  i  oii.s  in  any 
Htate.    SliouUl  you  fail  to  pass  wt;  guarantee  to  cnach  yoii 

Free  Complete  Course  Dr'.Xdc'ickV 
In  Public  Speaking  T'Sli 

College  .,f  City  of  New  Y..rk,  etc.  No  other  course  like  it 
—  write  toilay  for  Special  Limited  Free  Offi-r,  If  you  act 
promptly  we  will  save  you  more  th:in  half  your  tuition, 
'Ibis  offer  Is  subject  to  withdrawal  In  a  short  time,  with- 
oiil  notice.    Sign  and  mail  postal  to.lay, 

LaS«lle  Eittmion  UniTeriity,  Dept.  G.  854,  Chicago,  III. 


FEW  cents  a  day  will  soon  make  you  the 
owner  of  a  handsome  Burrowes  Table, 
Play  while  you  pay.    No  special  room  is 
needed.    Can  be  mounted  on  dining  or 
library  table,  or  on  its  own  legs  or  fold- 
ng  stand.    Put  up  or  taken  down 
in  a  minute.   Sizes  range  up  to 
414x9  ft.  (standard).  Prices 
from  S15  up— easy  terms. 


BURROl/VES 


Splendidly 
^  u  i  1  t  and 
adapted  to  the 
mostexpertplay 
Burrowes  Regis 
High-Speed  Cu»h 
ions  are  pronounrecl 
the    beet  ri 
-•u.shions  ,na<h 


FREE  TRIAL 

"Write  for  illus- 
trated Catalog, 
containing  free 
trial  offer,  prices, 
terms,  order  blank. 
Cues,ball8,etc.,  free. 
TheE.T.Barrowes  Co. 

.  Purtlatii^,  Mo. 


T7  AT  s  o  ni  e 
^  Dromedary 
Dates  and  learn 
what  good  dates 
are. 

Sold  only  in  sealed 
packages  by  Grocers 
and  Fruit  Stores 
everywhere. 

Th»  HILLS  BROTHERS  Co. 
Dept.  M    375  WaihingtonSl., 
New  York 


ing.  We  had  driven  all  day  with  noth- 
ing to  eat  but  a  bit  of  war  bread  and 
chocolate,  we  were  black  with  dust, 
there  was  not  a  crumb  in  the  place  that 
did  not  belong  to  the  army,  and  we  sat 
there  in  the  thickening  dusk  almost  as 
much  adrift  as  a  raft  in  mid-ocean. 

The  two  armies — wagon  trains,  that 
is  to  say — -were  crossing  each  other  at 
that  corner.  The  Germans  were  going 
one  way,  the  Austro-Hungarians  the 
other — tired,  dust-covered  horses  and 
men,  anonymous  cogs  in  the  vast  ma- 
chine, which  had  been  following  the  man 
ahead  since  the  day  before,  like  enough, 
and  might  go  on  into  another  day  be- 
fore they  could  make  camp. 

The  Night  of  Celebration 

YOUNG  Hungarian  officers  greeted 
one  another  gayly,  and  exchanged  the 
day's  adventures  and  news;  young  Ger- 
mans rode  by,  slim,  serious,  and  self-con- 
tained. Now  the  stream  would  stop  as  one 
line  tried  to  break  through  the  other, 
puzzled  drivers  would  yank  their  horses 
back,  then  some  determined  section 
commander  would  come  charging  back, 
fling  his  horse  into  the  tangle — wagon 
tongues  jammed  into  the  canopy  in 
front,  protestations  in  German,  Hun- 
garian, Polish,  Slovak,  goodness  knows 
what,  until  at  last  one  line  gave  way 
and  the  other  shot  forward  through  ikhfi 
dust  again. 

I  had  been  in  another  captured  city, 
with  the  besieged  then,  and  when  I 
think  of  Antwerp  it  is  of  the  creepy, 
bright  stillness  during  the  bombardment 
— the  autumn  sun,  the  smell  of  dead 
leaves,  the  shuttered  streets  without  a 
sound  except  when  a  shell  came  scream- 
ing in  from  the  country  or,  a  block  or 
so  away,  there  was  a  detonation  and 
some  fagade  came  rumbling  down.  But 
when  I  think  of  Brest-Litovsk  it  will  be 
of  dust — dust  like  fog  and  thickened 
with  the  smoke  and  twilight — and  that 
strange,  wild,  creaking  stream  of  wag- 
ons fighting  through  it  as  they  might 
have  fought  in  the  days  when  Europe 
was  young  and  whole  races  of  men  came 
pouring  over  the  frontiers. 

We  started  off  finally  on  foot  through 
streets  silent  as  the  grave — not  a  per- 
son, not  a  lamp,  not  so  much  as  a  bark- 
ing dog,  as  queer  and  as  creepy  as  some 
made-up  thing  in  a  theater.  Once  we 
stumbled  past  a  naked  and  dismembered 
trunk  set  up  beside  a  doorway — a  physi- 
cian's manikin  that  chance,  or  some 
sinister  clown,  had  left  there.  Once — 
and  one  of  the  strangest  sounds  I  ever 
heard — behind  the  closed  upstair  shut- 
ters of  an  apothecary's  shop,  whose 
powders  and  poisons  were  strewn  over 
the  sidewalk,  a  piano  haltingly  played 
with  one  finger. 

At  last  a  light,  an  open  door,  a  sentry 
—and  this  was,  indeed,  theatrical — a 
lighted  room  and  a  long  table  set  with 
candles,  flowers,  and  wine.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Sixth  Corps  had  just  been 
decorated  with  the  order  "Pour  le 
nierite"  and  he  and  his  officers  were 
dining  before  taking  up  the  march.  He 
welcomed  us  in  the  true  Hungarian 
style,  grabbed  me  by  the  arms  and  asked 
if  I  was  hungry,  apologized  for  their 
frugal  war-time  fare,  told  how  splendid- 
ly his  men  had  behaved,  had  a  word 
and  a  place  for  everybody  as  if  we  were 
all  old  friends. 

Counting  the  Damage 

THERE  were  three  rooms  full  of  offi- 
cers, and  everyone  half  rose  and  bowed 
in  military  fashion  as  we  made  our  way 
between  the  tables  to  our  seats  at  the 
end  of  the  third.  An  amiable  young 
signal  officer  who  had  been  at  his  tele- 
phone some  thirty  kilometers  away 
when  the  city  was  taken  and  was  off'  at 
three  next  morning,  sat  opposite  me 
and  told  with  great  spirit  how  the  only 
common  language  between  him  and 
some  of  his  polyglot  men  was  the  Eng- 
lish he  had  learned  in  school  and  they 
had  picked  up  in  America. 

We  slept  on  commandeered  mattresses 
that  night  on  the  floor  of  a  vacant 
house,  with  a  few  Hungarian  hussars 
still  singing  over  the  victory  in  the 
back  yard  and  got  up  to  find  the  crowded 
town  of  the  night  before  as  empty  as 
the  old  camp  ground  the  day  after  the 
circus. 

We  strolled  through  some  of  the 
empty  streets  and  into  the  citadel, 
where  a  handful  of  German  soldiers 
were  guarding  a  placid,  tan-colored  lit- 
tle herd  of  Russian  prisoners;  recrossed 
the  pontoon  bridge,  as  crowded  as  it 
had  been  the  afternoon  before,  and  then 
stopped  at  Kobilany  fort  on  the  way 
back  to  Ivangorod. 

The  brief  Austrian  fire  had  been  ac- 
curate.   There  were  shell  holes  inside 


Ten  Locks 
on  One  Door 

would  be  considered  un- 
necessary. Why  fumble 
with  ten  buttons  on  a 
union  suit  when  the 
single  master  button  on 
the 

Hatch 

ONE-Button 

UNION  SUIT 

completely  and  comfort- 
fastens  the  garment? 


The  Hatch  One  Button  Union  Suit 

saves  time  in  dressing  and  undressing, 
fits  better  and  ends  forever  the  annoy- 
ance of  mending  broken  buttons  and 
button  holes.  If  its  one  button  should 
wear  off  its  staunch  fastening  there  is 
an  extra  button  hole  into  which  can  be 
slipped  an  ordinary  collar  button. 

The  Hatch  One  Button  Union  Suit 

is  made  for  every  member  of  the  family 
in  a  wide  variety  of  cotton  and  wool 
fabrics  to  suit  every  temperature  and 
every  purse.  An  illustrated  booklet 
describing  the  complete  line  will  be 
sent  upon  application  to  our  mill  in 
Albany. 

Prices  : 

Men's  SuiU-$I.OO,  $1,25,  $1.50,  $1,75,  $2,00,  $2,50, 
Boy»'     "    —50  cents,  $1,00,  $1,25, 
Ladies'  "    -  $1.00,  $1,25,  $2,00, 

Misses'  "    —Age  2,  75  cents  plus  10  cents  each  even  year 
to  age  16, 

Sleeping  '  -  Ages  2,  3,  4  and  5—50  cents. 
GarmenU  I  —Ages  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10—75  cents. 


7  his  garment  is  featured  at 
the  best  stores  but  if  you  can- 
not get  it  easily  and  quickly, 
send  your  size  with  remit- 
tance to  our  mill  at  Albany 
and  you  will  be  supplied  di- 
rect, delivery  free. 


PAremEO  Jim£i6./8/4 


Fuld  &  Hatch  Knitting  Company 

Manufacturers 

Albany,  New  York 

Barnes  Knitting  Corporation,  303  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Sole  Distributor* 
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the  fort,  along  the  parapet,  and  one 
frightful  bull's-eye,  which  had  struck 
square  on  the  inner  concrete  rim  and 
blown  chunks  of  concrete  as  well  as  its 
own  steel  all  over  the  place.  The  rifle- 
men left  in  this  embrasure  were  killed 
at  a  stroke  and  their  blood  remained 
freshly  dried  on  the  stones.  Of  various 
uncomfortable  places  I  have  seen  in  the 
war  this  was  one — left  behind  in  an 
,  open  concrete  fort  to  co%-er  the  retreat 
"  of  the  artillery,  and  to  wait  with  a  pop- 
gun rifle  until  the  enemy  decided  that 
his  artillery  had  "silenced"  you  and  that 
it  was  time  to  storm. 

Life  Is  Stronger  Than  Death 

ONE  outer  angle  of  the  fort  had  been 
blown  up  and  the  rest  was  to  have 
been  djTiamited,  but  a  nimble  Pole,  fear- 
ing that  he  might  be  blown  up  too,  before 
the  order  came  to  retire,  had,  so  we 
were  told,  cut  the  electric  wire.  Just 
why  Brest-Litovsk  was  given  up  must 
be  left  for  those  who  have  had  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  all  the  causes  be- 
hind the  Russian  retreat.  It  was  plain 
to  anyone,  however,  that  although  this 
outer  fortress  had  been  taken  by  storm 
and  a  certain  amount  of  damage  done 
by  mines  laid  in  front  of  it,  scarcely 
more  than  nominal  resistance,  con- 
sidering the  original  preparations,  had 
been  made. 


Again  we  whirled  down  the  Ivan- 
gorod  road,  through  a  stream  of  wagons 
and  peasants'  carts  almost  as  thick  as 
the  day  before.  We  took  a  new  road 
this  time,  but  the  deserted  trenches  still 
crossed  the  fields,  and  creeping  up 
toward  them,  behind  trees,  through  the 
greasy,  black  mud  of  pasture  land,  were 
those  eloquent  little  shelters,  scarcely 
more  than  a  basketful  of  earth,  thrown 
up  by  the  skirmishers  as  they  ran  for- 
ward, dropped  and  dug  themselves  in. 

We  came  to  Radom  and  turned  south- 
ward again.  There  were  people,  smoke 
coming  from  cottage  chimneys,  goose 
girls  with  their  spotless  and  absurdly 
peaceful  geese,  once  a  group  of  peas- 
ants, young  men  and  barefooted  girls, 
sitting  on  the  grass  resting  from  their 
work  in  the  fields.  As  the  train  passed 
one  of  the  boys  flung  his  arm  round  the 
neck  of  the  tanned  young  nymph  be- 
side him  and  over  they  rolled,  fighting 
like  good-natured  puppies.  They  were 
the  very  peasants  we  had  seen  drag- 
ging through  the  dust  of  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  road  and  this  the  same  country, 
though  it  looked  so  strangely  bright  and 
warm  and  full  of  people.  War  had 
blown  over  it,  that  was  all,  and  life, 
which  is  so  much  stronger  than  the 
strongest  field  marshal,  which  can  be 
bent,  beaten  down  and  crushed  sometimes, 
like  the  grass,  was  growing  back  again. 


Your  Money 

FORTUNES  OF  TO-MORROW  :  :  BY  ALBERT  W.  ATWOOD 


ONE  of  the  surest  ways  for  the  aver- 
age man  to  lose  his  money  is  to 
attempt  reaching  after  one  of  those 
great  fortunes  which  we  all  know. the 
morrow  will  bring  forth.  To  make  the 
attempt  is  natural,  for  the  glittering 
fact  is  that  big  fortunes  are  being  ac- 
cumulated all  the  time  by  men  whose 
names  were  unheard-of  a  few  years 
ago,  and  a  few  years  from  now  the 
whole  field  of  enterprise  will  be  domi- 
nated by  lords  of  industry  whose  names 
are  unknown  to-day.  There  is  the 
classic  case  of  Henry  Ford;  of  the  mo- 
tion-picture millionaires;  and  a  few 
years  hence  there  will  be  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  men  enriched  by  the  pres- 
ent war. 

The  trouble  with  most  men  is  that 
they  invest  in  imitation  successes.  Be- 
ware the  enterprise  that  advertises  it- 
self as  a  second  Standard  Oil  or  a 
second  Ford.  Every  great  industry  is 
built  up  on  lines  of  its  own,  and  more 
or  less  unconsciously  at  that.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  capitalists  do  not 
know  when  they  are  following  sound 
lines,  but  the  sounder  the  methods  the 
less  likely  they  are  to  boast  of  it  in 
the  initial  stages. 

Times  Change 

NOTHING  is  a  success  until  it  is  a 
success.  What  more  impossible  pic- 
ture comes  to  mind  than  that  of  Henry 
Ford  boasting  loudly  in  print  fifteen 
years  ago:  "I  am  a  second  John  D.:  watch 
me  grow."  For  that  matter,  did  John 
D.  Rockefeller  in  his  early  days  ever 
say:  "I  am  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
No.  2.  I  will  be  as  successful  as  that 
famous  enterprise.  Watch  me"? 

Every  business  enterprise  must  stand 
on  its  own  feet.  The  moment  it  seeks 
the  funds  of  investors  by  calling  itself 
a  second  Bell  Telephone  or  Standard 
Oil  or  Henry  Ford,  it  should  be  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion.  There  are  two  meth- 
ods of  investing  money,  and  there  is  a 
sharp  distinction  between  them,  failure 
to  appreciate  this  clear  dividing  line 
having  caused  untold  loss  and  suff'ering. 
First  there  is  the  placing  of  money  in 
an  established,  seasoned,  settled  enter- 
prise, whose  reasonable  success  is  cer- 
tain. In  this  way  one  may  secure  5  per 
cent,  6  per  cent,  in  some  ca.ses  possibly 
quite  a  little  more,  on  one's  money.  In 
instances  so  rare  as  to  constitute  only 
an  exception  to  the  law  are  fortunes 
ever  made  in  this  manner. 

Then  there  is  the  other  way  of  in- 
vesting money,  by  placing  it  in  new 
ventures:  the  vast  majority  of  these  go 
wrong,  though  a  few  succeed  wonder- 
fully. Each  man  must  decide  which 
method  of  investment  he  will  engage  in. 

The  sad  feature  is  that  so  many 
thousands  are  misled  by  the  promoter's 
sugar-coated  pill,  the  promise  of  a  for- 
tune without  risk.  Most  fortunes  in 
this  country  were  founded  on  risk,  no 
matter  how  solid  they  may  be  in  their 
later  phase.  The  founders  of  these  for- 
tunes were  never  under  any  misappre- 
hensions as  tf>  the  chance  they  were 
running.    There  may  have  been  plenty 


of  confidence  in  the  project,  but  never 
did  the  great  industrial  successes  start 
with  a  blare  of  trumpets  or  references 
to  totally  dissimilar  successes  in  other 
fields. 

Their  builders  worked  breathlessly — 
in  silence,  as  it  were — striving  and 
struggling,  often  almost  desperately, 
until  their  ends  had  been  attained,  and 
only  then  publicly  proclaimed  their  suc- 
cess, or  not  at  all. 

Jay  Cooke  practically  financed  the 
Civil  War,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
after  its  close  his  banking  house  was 
the  most  powerful  in  America.  The 
mere  magic  of  his  name  was  like  Alad- 
din's Lamp,  financially  speaking.  Yet 
Jay  Cooke  indignantly  repudiated  the 
use  of  his  name  as  a  director  of  the 
Anglo-American  Oil  Company,  now  a 
successful  unit  in  the  Standard  Oil 
group,  because  he  regarded  all  oil 
stocks  as  risky.  They  were  in  those 
days,  and  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  for- 
tunes have  come  out  of  the  oil  wells  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  than  from  cot- 
ton, beef,  copper,  gold,  and  silver  com- 
bined. "There  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
history  to  equal  the  continued  out- 
pouring of  wealth  that  for  years  has 
showered  upon  that  little  group  of  a  few 
score  of  oil  pioneers  headed  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Yet  these  men  were  in  a 
business  at  the  start  considered  haz- 
ardous in  the  extreme.  They  did  not 
stop  to  tell  people  how  successful  they 
were  going  to  be,  but  worked  on  si- 
lently, took  their  risk,  and  reaped  its 
mighty  reward. 

For  Adults  Only 

TURN  where  you  will  to  the  gleaming 
romances  of  business  success,  and  I 
defy  the  cheap-stock  promoter  with  his 
snares  and  wiles  to  point  to  a  single 
notable  enterprise  whose  inception  and 
early  stages  were  accompanied  by  noisy 
comparisons  with  older,  established  en- 
terprises. The  real  founders  of  for- 
tunes have  been  men  bold  enough  to 
strike  out  on  original  lines  and  able  to 
take  their  chances.  Rockefeller  and 
Ford  are  merely  the  most  conspicuous 
examples.  I  am  sure  that  the  men  who 
acquired  American  Radiator  in  the 
thirties  took  their  chances  quietly 
enough,  although  to-day  it  sells  at  360 
and  has  sold  at  500.  "The  same  is  true 
of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc,  the  United  Cigar  Stores,  and  other, 
similar  profitable  concerns,  although  to- 
day anyone  can  see  why  they  were  suc- 
cessful. Foresight,  boldness,  and  will- 
ingness to  assume  risk — these  are  the 
necessary  elements  of  great  fortunes. 
They  do  not  come  on  silver  platters; 
they  are  not  offered  to  strangers;  they 
never  come  already  sugar-coated  or 
guaranteed ;  they  are  not  to  be  made  by 
half-timid,  half-venturesome  souls  who 
try  to  combine  marvelous  profits  with 
a  "sure  thing." 

Perhaps  you  are  destined  to  be  the 
multimillionaire  of  the  future,  but  go 
into  it  with  your  eyes  open.  It  is  no 
game  for  children. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

1916  Blue  Book 

A  Catalogue- Not  Illustrated 

JEWELRY 
PEARLS 
DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 
STATIONERY 
CLOCKS 
SILVER 

Correspondence  invited.  The  Tiffany 
Blue  Book  will  be  sent  upon  request 

Fifth  Avenue  &37- Street 
NewYork 


The  Top  Material  That 
Withstands  Winter's  Storms 


Photographs  of  a  few  of  the  high- 
grade  cars  carrying  Neverleek 
Tops  as  tegular  equipment 


Now  comes  the  time  of 
year  when  a  Neverleek 
Top  is  doubly  appreciated. 

If  your  old  top  leaks  a  bit  or  is 
shabby,  have  it  recovered  with 
Neverleek  now,  before  December 
rains  and  snow.  Write  to  us  for 
samples  and  guarantee  and  ask  us 
for  the  name  of  a  top-maker  in 
your  vicinity  who  will  re-cover 
with  Neverleek. 

When  you  place  your  order  for  a 
new  car,  do  not  forget  to  insist  on 
having  a  Neverleek  Top.  Many 
style-leading  cars  are  regularly 
equipped  with  Neverleek. 

F.  S.  CARR  COMPANY 

31  Beach  St.,  Boston,  Masi. 
969  Woodward  Ave.,Detroit 

Ffirtories  at  Framingtmrn,  Mafs., 
a  ltd  Tiibnryj  Ontario 


TOP  MATERIAL 
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DELCO  ignition  is 
only  one  feature 
of  Delco  Equip- 
ment— but  a  very  im- 
portant one. 

The  fact  that  it  has 
been  adopted  for  use 
on  the  most  exacting 
types  of  gasoline 
engines— and  that  it  is 
meeting  every  require- 
ment of  these  engines 
is  conclusive  evidence 
of  its  efficient  service. 


Delco  ignition  insures 
not  only  a  hot,  ample 
spark  at  starting  but 
perfect  sparking 
throughout  the  entire 
range  of  automobile 
operation. 

When  buying  an  auto- 
mobile it  is  a  good 
thing  to  inquire  first 
of  all  whether  or  not 
it  is  Delco  Equipped 


The  Dayton  Engineering 
Laboratories  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 


The  zest  of  romance  plus  the  facts  of  history^'' 


The  historian  presents  to  >ou  the  mitwaril  f.ice, 
the  external  form  of  history.  Historical  Ro- 
mances show  you  the  heart  of  history.  Of  the 
modern  German  novel- 
ists none  has  done  so 
much  to  popularize  the 
study  of  history  as  the  cele- 
brated writer  Louise  Muhl- 
bach.  She  has  familiarized 
her  readers  with  the  stir- 
ring events  of  the  Napoleonic  epoch,  with  the 
tragedies  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  Queen 
Louisa  of  Prussia  down  to  the  comparatively 
recent  events  of  the  German-Austrian  civil 
war  and  the  great  Franco 
Prussian  war  of  a  gener 
ation  ago. 


MUHLBACH 


O  N 


EASY 


GLAD  TO  GIVE  YOU  PARTICULARS 

£>./>!.  B,  P  F.  Collier  Sf  Son,  4/0  IV.  I3th  St.,  N.  Y. 


History  and  Romance  are  wedded  in  her  elo- 
quently vivid  descriptions.  As  we  follow  the 
stern  despotic  old  Frederick  about  his  court; 

watch  the  conquering  Na- 
poleon as  he  rides  over 
Europe;  visit  the  haunts 
of  the  great  contemporary 
poets,  Goethe  and  Schil- 
PAYMENTS  ler;  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  most  fa- 
mous women  in  history— we  have  all  the  zest  of 
romance  wedded  to  the  important  facts  of  his- 
tory. This  is  the  secret  of  the  great  success  of 
Muhlbach's  work.  Write  for  particulars  of  our 
new  twenty  volume  edi- 
tion sold  on  easy  payments 
at  a  specially  low  price. 


lANDA'Prosperity"  BILLFOLD 


Clagant,  Practical  Xmas  Gift— order  one  also 
for  yourself,  Gomhinea  currency  fold,  coin  purse, 
card  case,  loose  leaf  memo  pad,  1916  calendar  and 
Mentiflcation  card.  Made  of  finest.  Boft,  black  Seal  Grain 
Leather,    Any  name  beautifully  engraved  in  23-Kt.  Gold. 

Size  closed  Zx3\4  inches,  open  8x3 H.  Compact, 
flexible— will  fit  any  pocket.  For  Larliea  and  Gentlemen. 
Sp»elal  prica  BOo  poatoald— ordinarily  $1.00.  Packed  in 
bandsome  ffift  box. 

**De  Laxe,"  made  of  genaine  Morocco  Leather 

%1.00-~worth  $2.00.  Send  M.O..  draft  or  poHtacre  atamps. 
Crtior  abfop^^d  day  received.  Write  forXmfiB  Gif  fa  catalofr- 
A.  LANOA  &&ONS  CO.,L«athar  Gcoda,  D*pt.  Al:t  Chlcaco 


Money  Cheerfully  Refanded 


50c 

Postpaid 

Name  Engrav- 
ed Free  in 

23-kt  Gold 

For  Ladies  & 
Gentlemen 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  proirurcd  throunh  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO..  689  Woolworth  BIdg.,  N.Y. 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE;  625  F  Street.  Wasliinffton.  D.  C. 


Do  You  Like  to  Draw? 
Cartoonists  are  well  paid 

Wu  will  not  K've  you  tiny  graud  prize 
if  you  answer  tliis  (id.  Nor  will  we 
■  l.'iiin  to  make  you  rlcli  in  a  week.  But 
tf  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  tal- 
t-nt  with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you 
Clin  miike  money,  send  a  copy  of  this 
jiictiire  witli  6c  in  stamps  for  portfolio 
<'t  cart'fOQH  Hitd  sample  lesson  plate, 
and  let  us  explain. 

The  W.  L.  Evans  School  of  Cartooning 
814  Leader  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  0. 


^iiiiiii)iiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiilililiiiiliiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiii!iiiiiiiii!y 

I  WEBSTER'S  NEW    WhaWer  your  question; -be  it  the  pronunciati 
S  |||.._  — uaTiAUBi     ofanewtermi  the  spelling  of  o  puzzlinrf  word; 
I  INTERNATIONAL    tU  location  of  Ni^eI-ia,*ho  mooning  of  ^ 
i  ni/'TinMADY  f*i  wli'tecoal  etc.-lhls  New  Creation 

3  l/lw  I  IV/nMR  I  WA    contains  a  cleor,  accurnto,  final  answer. 

Ca.  SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


NOIA-PAPCR 


§  Please  send  me  speat-  C 
—     m«n  pa^es  and  J 
: POCKET  MAPS) 


FREEP 

Per  "Collier's" 


NAME  

^ADDRESS 


Punui 

^.^HIIIIIIIIIIII 


400,000  B 

2700P>^.s  ■ 

6000  IMujImtTons  § 

Grand  Prize  M 

Pacific  Exposition  ■ 

iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Football  Phenomena 


BY  R.  C.  BENCHLEY 


AT  the  sound  of  the  first  hollow  imnk 
XX  of  the  kick-off  in  what  the  sporting 
editors  at  rare  intervals  refer  to  as  the 
"gigantic  gridiron  contests"  there 
shuffles  into  view  a  cast  of  characters 
who  are  quite  indigenous  to  this  sea- 
son. For  instance,  there  is  the  self- 
made  man  who  during  business  hours 
makes  an  open  secret  of  his  disdain  for 
colleges  and  their  products,  and  yet, 
when  the  fall  tang  is  in  the  air  and 
everybody  is  bundling  up  for  the  Big 
Game,  is  not  averse  to  being  counted 
as  one  of  the  grads,  even  to  the  extent 
of  wearing  a  crimson  or  blue  arm  band 

(the  unmistakable  brand  of  an  inter- 
loper) and  calling  to  the  players  by 
their  first  names  or  leading  the  demon- 
stration in  the  cafe  that  evening.  Then 
there  are  the  transalpine  relatives  of 
the  man  who  is  entitled  to  a  ticket  ap- 
plication, who  lie  in  a  comatose  state 
of  uncommunicativeness  all  the  year, 
only  to  make  themselves  known  in  the 
late  fall  with  bland  suggestions  of  ave- 
nues of  disposal  for  any  extra  seats  he 
may  be  able  to  wheedle  out  of  the  cap- 
tain of  ^he  team.    And  then  there  are 


the  girls,  the  platoons  of  pretty  girls 
who  seem  to  spring  to  life  for  this  one 
occasion  and  then  vanish  into  some  k 
shady  grot  for  another  year.  Certain  f 
it  is  that  no  one  ever  sees  their  com- 
peers en  masae  at  any  other  time.  They 
equal  the  Biblical  flowers  of  the  field 
in  their  evanescence.  They  equal  a 
great  many  other  things  also.  The 
connoisseur  of  American  beauty  should 
sit  for  an  hour  by  the  aisle  of  a  football 
arena  and  then  die.  He  will  have  seen 
the  quintessence.  To-morrow  they  will 
be  gone. 

And,  after  all,  these  are  but  camp 
followers.  What  do  they  know  of  the 
real  spirit  of  the  game?  What  do  they 
know- of  the  weeks  of  tension  which 
culminate  with  an  elevator-drop  sensa- 
tion at  the  blow  of  the  referee's  whis- 
tle? The  real  essence  of  the  game  is  to 
be  found  up  there  in  the  cheering  sec- 
tions where  hundreds  of  nervous  lads 
sit  with  their  derbies  jammed  down  and 
teeth  set  praying  fiercely  with  an  agi- 
tation of  soul  which,  when  embracing 
a  wider  range,  becomes  what  we  call 
patriotism. 


Held  to  Answer 

{Continued  from  page  7) 


laboring  to  convey  the  picture  which  his 
animated  spirits  proclaimed  was  still 
upon  the  screen  of  his  mind). 

As  the  description  was  concluded, 
Rose  placed  a  platter  before  him  upon 
which,  garnished  with  parsley,  two 
small  chops  appeared  delicately  grilled. 

Abruptly  ceasing  conversation,  Charles 
sank  a  knife  and  fork  into  one  of  them 
and  transferred  a  generous  morsel  to 
his  mouth. 

"Thanks,  old  girl;  just  up  to  your 
topmost  mark,"  he  confessed  ungrudg- 
ingly, after  a  few  moments  during 
which,  with  half-closed  eyes,  he  had  been 
chewing  vigorously  and  with  a  single- 
ness of  purpose  rather  rare  in  him. 

"Sold  any  pictures  lately?"  asked 
John  casually. 

"No,"  said  Langham  abruptly,  low- 
ering his  voice,  while  a  look  of  annoy- 
ance shaded  his  brow.  "I  dropped  in 
at  the  gallery  first  thing,  but"  (and  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders) — "nothing  do- 
ing! However"  (and  he  became  im- 
mediately cheerful  again),  "Mrs.  Law- 
son  has  been  looking  awfully  hard  at 
that  Grand  Cafion  canvas.  If  she  buys 
that,  my  fortune's  made." 

"And  if  she  doesn't?"  observed  Rose 
pessimistically. 

"And  if  she  doesn't!"  her  husband 
exclaimed  with  sudden  irritation,  "well, 
it'll  be  made  just  the  same.  You  see  if 
it  isn't!  Oh,  say!"  and  so  merry  a  light 
broke  upon  his  face  that  it  immedi- 
ately dissipated  every  sign  of  annoy- 
ance, "what  do  you  think?  I  saw 
Owens  to-day,  the  fellow  who  auctions 
alleged  oil  paintings  at  a  minimum  of 
two  dollars  each.  You  know  the  scheme 
— pictures  painted  while  you  wait: 
roses,  chrysanthemums,  landscapes  even. 
Well,  he  offered  me  fifteen  dollars  a  day 
to  paint  pictures  for  him.  Think  of  it! 
To  sit  in  the  window  before  a  gaping 
crowd  painting  those  miserable  daubs, 
a  dozen  or  two  a  day,  while  he  auctions 
them  off.  His  impudence!  If  I  had 
been  as  big  as  you  are.  Jack,  I  would 
have  punched  him." 

"Fifteen  dollars  a  day,"  commented 
Rose  thoughtfully. 

"Yes,"  laughed  Langham,  his  little 
black  eyes  atwinkle,  as  he  clipped  the 
last  morsel  from  the  first  of  his  chops. 
"The  idea!" 

"Well,  I  hope  you  took  it,"  his  wife 
suggested. 

"Rose!"  exclaimed  Langham,  rising 
stiffly  at  the  table  and  looking  into  her 
face  as  if  she  had  unwarrantably  and 
unexpectedly  hurled  the  blackest  insult. 
"Rose!    An  artist  like  me!" 

"It  is  the  kind  of  a  job  for  an  artist 
like  you,"  the  woman  rejoined  sting- 
ingly,  with  a  sarcastic  emphasis  on  just 
the  right  words. 

"Oh,  my  God!  My  God!"  exclaimed  the 
husband  sharply,  turning  from  the  table, 
while  he  threw  his  hands  dramatically 
upward  and  clutched  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  after  which  he  took  a  turn  up  and 
down  the  room  as  if  beside  himself  with 
unutterable  emotions. 

John  judged  that  this  was  the  fitting 
moment  for  his  withdrawal,  but  Lang- 
ham's  distress  of  mind  was  not  too 
great  for  him  to  observe  the  movement 


and  to  follow.  He  overtook  his  brother- 
in-law  in  the  studio  parlor,  and  his  man- 
ner was  coolly  importunate. 

"Say,  old  man!"  he  whispered,  "could 
you  let  me  have  five?  I'm  a  little  short 
on  car  fare,  and  you'll  be  gone  in  the 
morning  before  I  get  up." 

"Sure,"  exclaimed  John,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  delving  in  the 
depths  of  the  pocket  from  which  he  had 
produced  the  money  for  the  rent  and 
handing  out  a  five-dollar  piece. 

"Thanks,  old  chap,"  said  Langham, 
seizing  it  eagerly  and  hastening  away 
after  an  affectionate  slap  on  the  shoul- 
der of  his  bigger  and  as  he  thought 
baser-metaled  brother-in-law.  He  did 
not,  however,  say  that  he  would  repay 
the  loan,  and  Hampstead  did  not  re- 
m'ark  that  it  was  the  last  gold  coin  in 
his  pocket  and  that  he  should  have  no 
more  till  pay  day,  ten  days  hence. 

AFTER  letting  his  admiration  for 
-  the  assurance  of  Langham  play  for 
a  moment,  John  turned  to  the  rear  of 
the  studio,  opened  a  door,  struck  a 
match,  and  groped  his  way  to  a  naked 
gas  jet.  The  sudden  flare  of  light  re- 
vealed a  lean-to  room,  meant  originally 
for  nobody  knew  what,  but  turned  into 
a  bedroom.  The  only  article  of  furni- 
ture which  piqued  curiosity  in  the  least 
was  a  table  against  the  wall,  across 
which  a  long  plank  had  been  balanced. 
Upon  it,  and  equilibrated  as  carefully 
as  the  plank  itself,  was  a  row  of  books 
of  many  shaped  and  sizes  and  in  various 
stages  of  preservation. 

Stuck  about  upon  the  walls  were  sev- 
eral large  photogravures,  portraying 
various  stirring  scenes  in  history,  most- 
ly Roman.  They  were  unframed  and 
fastened  crudely  to  the  wall  with  pins. 
Evidently  this  was  not  the  living  place 
of  a  tidy  man. 

The  tiny  table,  with  its  balanced  over- 
load of  books,  was  directly  beneath  the 
gas.  John  dropped  heavily  into  the 
wooden  chair  before  it  and  drew  to  him 
a  number  of  sheets  of  paper,  upon 
which  with  much  labor  and  many  eras- 
ings  he  began  to  fashion  a  sort  of  mot- 
to or  legend.  Satisfied  at  length  with 
his  labors,  he  printed  the  finished 
product  swiftly  in  rude  capital  letters 
in  the  center  of  a  fresh  sheet,  snatched 
dovra  the  picture  of  a  Christian  martyr 
which  occupied  the  central  space  above 
his  library,  and  with  the  same  four  pins 
affixed  his  motto  in  that  particular  spot 
where  it  would  greet  him  instantly  upon 
opening  the  door,  and  would  be  the  last 
thing  upon  which  his  eyes  fell  as  he 
went  to  sleep  or  the  first  when  he  awak- 
ened in  the  morning. 

Once  it  was  in  position  he  stood  off 
and  admired  it,  reading  aloud:  "Eternal 
hammering  is  the  price  of  success!" 

"That's  the  stuff,"  he  croaked  enthusi- 
astically. "Eternal  hammering!"  And 
then  he  paused  a  moment,  after  which 
he  continued  his  reverie  aloud:  "That 
actor  was  telling  me  to-day  about 
technique.  He  said:  'There's  a  right 
way  to  do  everything — to  pitch  a  horse- 
shoe even.'  He's  right.  The  fellow  with 
the  best  technique  will  knock  the  highest 
persimmon.     What  makes  me  such  a 
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17  Jewels, 
open  -  face, 
permanent 
case,  ad- 
justed to 
temperature 

$35.00 


for  theWatck  witk  tke  PurpJe Ribbon. 


A  watch  you'll 
always  prize 

As  the  watch  of  a  gentleman,  the 
South  Bend  Watch  wins  unbounded 
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good  stenographer?  Technique.  What 
makes  me  such  a  bum  office  flunky? 
The  lack  of  technique — no  voice,  no 
form,  no  self-confidence.  I  am  Young- 
Man-Afraid-of-Himself — that's  who  I 
am.  Technique  first  and  then — gravi- 
tation!   That's  the  idea!" 

By  gravitation,  however,  Hampstead 
did  not  mean  that  law  which  keeps  the 
heavenly  bodies  from  getting  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  street,  but  that  proc- 
ess, which  in  his  short  life  he  had  al- 
ready observed,  by  means  of  which  the 
man  in  the  crowd  who  takes  advantage 
of  his  opportunities — by  the  dig  of  an 
elbow  here,  the  insert  of  a  shoulder 
there,  and  the  stiff  thrust  of  a  foot 
and  leg  yonder — sooner  or  later  arrives 
opposite  the  gateway  of  his  particular 
desires. 

Mere  opportunism?  That  and  a  lit- 
tle more;  a  sort  of  conviction  that  For- 
tune herself  is  something  of  an  oppor- 
tunist, that  what  a  man  wants  to  do, 
Fortune,  sooner  or  later,  will  help  him 
to  do  if  he  only  wills  himself  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  want  early  enough  and 
long  enough  to  give  the  fickle  jade  her 
chance. 

By  way  of  proceeding  immediately 
to  hammer,  Hampstead  reached  for  a 
heavy  calf-bound  volume  bearing  the 
imprint  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library  and  settled  himself  to  read. 

MOST  people  in  the  railroad  office 
were  tired  when  they  finished  their 
day's  work.  They  were  done  with  eff'ort. 
John,  however,  was  just  ready  to  be- 
gin. They  thought  of  recreation.  John 
thought  only  of  hammering. 

Since  his  scholastic  education  had 
been  broken  off  in  the  middle  by  eco- 
nomic necessities,  he  had  formed  the 
plan  of  reading  at  night  the  entire  writ- 
ten history  of  the  world,  from  the  first 
cuneiform  inscription  down  to  the  last 
edition  of  the  last  newspaper.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan  he  had  already 
traveled  far  down  the  centuries,  and  it 
was  with  eagerness  that  he  adjusted 
his  eye  shade  to-night,  because  when  he 
lifted  the  cover  of  his  book  he  knew  that 
he  would  swing  open  the  doors  on  one 
of  the  greatest  centuries  in  human  his- 
tory, the  century  in  which  the  world 
discovered  the  individual.  Hampstead 
was  himself  an  individual.  This  was  in 
some  sense  the  story  of  his  own  dis- 
covery. 

In  perhaps  half  an  hour  there  came 
a  birdlike  tap  at  his  door,  accompanied 
by  a  suppressed  giggle. 

"Who  comes  there?"  called  the  stu- 
dent in  sepulchral  tones,  stabbing  the 
page  at  a  particular  spot  with  his 
thumb,  while  his  eyes  were  lifted. 

The  only  audible  sound  was  another 
giggle,  but  the  door  swung  open  mys- 
teriously, revealing  two  small  white- 
robed  figures  silhouetted  against  the 
shadows  in  the  studio. 

"Enter,  ghosts!"  John  commanded 
playfully,  in  the  same  graveyard  voice, 
while  his  eyes  fell  again  upon  his  pages. 
The  ghosts  chortled  and  advanced,  but 
with  great  circumspection,  to  the  little 
table  with  its  dangerously  balanced 
bookshelf,  its  miscellaneous  litter  of 
papers,  and  its  silent,  absorbed  student. 

Tayna,  her  long  burnished  curls  cas- 
cading over  the  white  of  her  nightgown, 
and  her  eyes  shining  softly,  ducking  her 
head,  arose  under  one  arm  of  her 
uncle,  where  presently  she  felt  herself 
drawn  close  with  an  affectionate,  satis- 
fying sort  of  squeeze.  The  boy,  ap- 
proaching from  the  other  side,  laid  a 
hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  man,  and 
stood  watching  with  fascination  the 
eyes  of  his  uncle  in  their  steady  sweep 
from  side  to  side  of  the  printed  page. 

"Uncle  John,"  asked  "Tayna  shyly, 
burying  her  face  in  his  neck  as  she  put 
the  question,  "when  will  you  be  presi- 
dent?" 

"When  shall  you  be  president?"  cor- 
rected the  boy,  looking  across  at  his 
sister  with  that  same  old-mannish  ex- 
pression which  was  a  part  of  all  he 
said  and  did. 

HAMPSTEAD  cuddled  the  girl  closer, 
and  his  eye  abandoned  the  page  to 
look  down  the  bridge  of  his  nose  into 
distance.    "Why?"  he  asked  presently. 

"Oh,  because,"  said  Tayna,  with  a 
little  shiver  of  eagerness,  "I  can  hardly 
wait." 

Hampstead's  eyes  wandered  to  his 
motto  on  the  wall.  The  eyes  of  the  boy 
followed  and  spelled  out  the  letters 
wonderingly,  but  in  silence. 

"We  must  be  able  to  wait,"  said 
John,  squeezing  Tayna  again.  "It's  a 
long,  long  way;  but  if  we  just  keep  on 
keeping  on,  why  after  a  while  we  are 
there,  you  know." 
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for  a  clear  skirv 
and  good  hair 


Almost  any  soap  will  cleanse 
the  skin  and  hair  and  many 
toilet  soaps  are  pure  enough 
to  do  it  without  injui  ing  these 
delicate  textures.    But  those 
who  want  a  soap  which  not 
only  cleanses  but  actually /'w- 
/);owj  the  complexion,and  hair 
naturally  turn  to  Resinol  Soap. 

In  every  way  an  exceptionally 
pleasing  toilet  soap,  the  sooth- 
ing, restoring  properties  of  the 
Resinol  which  it  contains  en- 
able it  to  keep  the  complexion 
clear,  and  the  hair  rich  and  lus- 
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Tayna  sighed  and  reached  up  a  round, 
plump  arm  till  it  encircled  Hampstead's 
neck,  as  she  asked,  still  more  shyly: 

"And  when  you  are  president  every- 
one will  know  just  how  good  and  great 
you  are,  and  they  won't  call  you  awk- 
ward nor — nor  homely  any  more,  will 
they?" 

A  flush  and  a  chuckle  marked  John's 
reception  of  this  query,  after  which  he 
observed  hastily  and  a  bit  apprehen- 
sively: "Say,  you  wet  little  goldfishes! 
Remember  that  you  are  never,  never, 
now  or  any  time,  howsoever  odd  I  bear 
myself,  to  breathe  a  word  to  anybody, 
not  to  a  single  soul,  not  to  your  mamma 
or  your  papa  or  your  Sunday-school 
teacher  or  anybody,  of  all  these  nice 
little  play  secrets  which  we  have  be- 
tween ourselves." 

An  instant  seriousness  came  over  the 
children's  faces. 

"Cross  my  heart,"  murmured  Tayna, 
with  a  twitch  of  her  slender  finger 
across  her  breast. 

"And  hope  to  die,"  added  Dick,  with 
a  funereal  solemnity  as  he  completed 
Tayna's  cross  by  a  vertical  movement 
of  a  stubby  thumb  in  the  direction  of 
his  own  wishbone  of  a  breast. 
Hampstead  looked  relieved. 
"But,"  affirmed  Tayna  stoutly,  "they 
are  not  play  secrets.  They  are  real 
secrets.~  Aren't  they?" 

John  looked  up  at  his  motto  again. 
"Yes,"  he  said  in  a  low,  determined 
voice.   "They  are  real  secrets." 

"And,"  half-declared,  half-questioned 
Dick,  "if  you  aren't  president,  you  are 
going  to  be  some  other  kind  of  a  very 
great  man? 

"Aren't  you?"  the  boy  persisted,  when 
Hampstead  was  silent. 

"Tell  you  to-morrow,"  laughed  John. 
"Good  night,  ghosts!"  and  with  a  .swift 
assault  of  his  lips  upon  the  cheeks  of 
each  he  gently  impelled  them  toward 
the  door. 

"Good  night,  your  excellency!"  gig- 
gled Tayna. 

"Good  night,  my  counselors,"  re- 
sponded the  big  man,  reaching  for  his 
book. 

An  hour  later  Hampstead  was  still 
reading.  Another  hour  later  he  was 
still  reading.  But  something  like  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  beyond  that — when 
it  might  have  been,  say,  near  half  past 
eleven — he  was  not  reading.  He  was 
turning  his  head  strangely  from  side  to 
side  and  digging  a  knuckle  into  his  eyes. 
A  surprising  thing  had  happened.  He 
could  no  longer  see  the  lines  upon  the 
page,  nor  the  page  itself,  nor  the  book, 
nor  anything! 

HIS  first  impression  was  that  the  light 
had  gone  out,  but  this  swiftly  gave 
way  to  the  conviction  that  he  had  gone 
blind,  stone  blind,  and  so  suddenly  that 
it  came  off'  right  between  the  beheading 
of  one  of  the  queens  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  the  marrying  of  another! 
He  was  now  tardily  conscious  that  for 
some  time  his  eyes  had  been  giving  him 
pain,  that  he  had  rubbed  them  periodi- 
cally to  clear  away  white  opacities  that 
appeared  upon  the  page;  but  now  there 
was  no  pain;  they  were  suffused  with 
moisture,  and  the  room  was  dark. 

After  an  interval  he  could  make  out 
the  gaslight  glowing  feebly  like  the  tiny 
glare  of  a  candle  visible  in  some  distant 
pit  of  darkness,  but  he  cauld  discern  no 
shapes  about  the  room — not  one! 

A  horrible  fear  stole  into  his  breast 
and  chilled  it.  All  of  him  had  suddenly 
come  to  naught,  and  just  as  he  was 
getting  started.  He  turned  futile, 
streaming  orbs  up  to  where  his  new- 
made  motto  should  loom  upon  the  wall. 
It  was  there,  of  course,  mocking  at 
him  now;  but  he  could  not  see  it.  He 
could  not  see  the  wall  even.  For  fully 
five  minutes  he  sat  in  darkness,  his 
hands  clasped  above  his  bowed  head. 
Then  he  arose  and  groped  his  way  along 
the  wall  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  and 
stood  facing  out  into  the  grotesque  dark 
of  the  studio.  He  thought  of  trying  to 
grope  his  way  across  it,  of  calling  out, 
but  he  decided  to  wait  a  few  minutes. 

He  felt  stricken,  broken — overwhelmed. 
His  life,  his  career,  himself  were  ruined. 
He  required  time  to  get  used  to  the 
sensation,  time  to  adjust  his  mind  to 
the  extent  of  the  calamity,  and  to  gather 
some  elements  of  fortitude  wherewith 
to  face  the  world.  Not  even  Rose  must 
see  him  broken  and  shattered  as  he  felt 
now.  Turning  back,  he  closed  the  door, 
found  his  way  to  the  gas,  and  turned  it 
off.  He  had  no  need  of  gas  now.  Then, 
fully  clothed,  he  lay  down  upon  the  bed, 
with  a  cold  cloth  over  his  eyes,  thinking 
flightily  and  feeling  very  sorry  for  him- 
self. 

{To  he  continued  next  week) 
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school,  be  at  least  S  foot  7  inheiKht, 
phyHirally  sound  and  of  (?ood  character. 

After  completing  two  years'  course, 
;:ood  men  make  large  annual  incomes. 
Positions  guaranteed  to  good  men  after 
graduation.  Every  city,  park,  orchard 
and  private  estate  needs  an  Expert 
Tree  Surgeon.  Positions  open  aluo  with 
et^talilished  cunipanies  orState  and  Na- 
tional Governments.  Special  attention 
to  Fruit  Growing.  Tuition  moflerate, 
including  first  year's  bonrd.  We  pay 
salary  second  year.  Write  promptly  for 
full  particulars.  Address  the  Secretary. 

Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery 
Box  76  Kent.  Ohio 
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Straight 
Bones 

That  Grew 
Straight  in 
Educator 
Shoes 


A  Perfect 
Understanding 

between  your  feet  and  Educator  Shoes 
results  in  happy,  healthy  feet,  utterly 
unhampered  by  corns,  bunions,  ingrow- 
ing nails,  callouses,  falling  arch,  etc.— 
such  as  are  caused  by  narrow,  pointed, 
bone- bending  shoes. 

Put  the  whole  family  into  Elducators. 
Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Prices  $1.35  up  to  $5.50. 

But  be  sure  they're  real  Elducators. 
If  genuine  they  have  EDUCATOR 
stamped  on  the  sole — it's  your  only 
guarantee  of  the  correct  orthopaedic 
EjJucator  shape  that  "  lets  the  feet 
grow  as  they  should.  " 

"Bent  Bones  Make  Frantic  Feel" 
tells  How  to  Walk;   How  to  Have 
Healthy,  Stiaighl-boned  Feet.  Free. 
Send  for  copy  today. 
Rice&HBtcliin$,Iac.,16  High  St.,  Boston, Mass. 


Rice  &  Hutchins 

DUCATOI\ 
^HOE 


DETROIT 

WEATHERPROOF  BODIES 


YOUR  CAR 

Can  be  as  Comfortable  and 
Cozy  as  a  $5000  Limouaine 

The   Detroit   Detachable  Top  fits 

snugly  over  the  touring  body.  No 

over  fiang  or  ui.'ly  joint. 

Beautifully  finished,  patent  flexible 

doors  absolutely  prevent  rattle. 

I.aree   production  makes  possible 

remarkably  low  prices. 

Built  for  following  models. 
Ford '15  & '16  %  77 
Ford '14  82 
Buicic  D-45  125 
Overland  83  115 
Maxwell  25  115 
AMk  your  dealer-  or  write. 

DETROIT  WEATHERPROOF  CO. 

506-512  Clay  Ave.  Detroit 


TTfyr  — 
Wwfcr 
Wob/m 
fo/mJ 


unit  fro.      

at  'rtt  txv^rtwi.  O^ta  h'tt  1  Vilh  m» 
mr»*"h.  It  JfrM 'i'-f  i'iif  k««[f  it  p*/ 'rnly 
•  t#ir  rMntM»ny"nU>   Writ*  r<-/r  f!«tal'/ff . 

Set  in  Solid  Gold 

'>«nwin«  lA/'hr.ib-  fl»mm  kiiv  fhwir 
Jarilmc  Sr.  f-.r-  /-r    <:ut  by  «r'/TM  r«- 

f'rt-       f'w  J.      f/  h-^,k  -  if!  rr». 

Ilnf.uf  lathnun  In.,  I>r|>l.  'ttlH 
^11 1,  akkifu  in.,  CklMgo,  III. 


Meant  for  Fun 

OPEN  MINDED 

Why  can't  some  mothers  see  their  chil- 
dren's faults? 
They  have  so  many. 

I'm  sure  that  I  could  see  my  Johnnie's 
faults — 

If  he  had  any!  — M.  C. 

SOME  BABY 

In  a  certain  Western  city  one  may 
obtain  liquor  only  for  medicine.  A 
drummer  relates  that  while  he  was  in 
a  drug  store  there  a  man  rushed  in 
and  slammed  a  five-gallon  demijohn 
down  in  front  of  the  pill  dispenser  and, 
handing  him  a  slip  of  paper,  cried:  "Fill 
her  up,  Jim;  the  baby's  took  bad!" 

— S.  J.  S. 

IN  THE  SOCIAL  WHIRL 

Miss  Mary  McLain  is  a  "gadabout" 
quite : 

She  visits  all  day  and  then  dances  all 
night. 

So  some  of  her  friends,  who  upon  her 

have  frowned, 
Declare  she's  a  regular  "Mary -go-round." 

—J.  W. 

England's  Hope 


Continued  trom  page  13  ) 

German  efficiency,  and  especially  Ger- 
man military  efficiency,  is  continually 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  something 
almost  superhuman,  something  against 
which  Americans  even  must  arm  them- 
selves; yet  it  would  be  easy  to  prove 
that  Germany  is  far  more  efficient  in 
industry  and  in  commerce  than  in  her 
army  or  navy.  Germany's  military 
caste,  her  oligarchy,  though  poor  and 
hard-working,  is  almost  as  enfeebling 
an  influence  as  the  English  oligarchy. 
If  England  suffers  from  "false  values," 
from  her  "Most  Noble  Earl,"  who  lives 
by  begging  and  selling  himself,  so  does 
Germany  suffer  from  her  subservience 
to  the  Aller  Durchlauchtigsten,  Aller 
Gnddigsten — her  kneeling  to  the  Most 
Transparent  of  all  Transparencies,  the 
Most  Gracious  of  all  Graciousnesses, 
poisons  the  fount  of  honor  at  the  source 
and  must  be  paid  for  in  weakness. 

Think  of  the  English  navy  and  the 
German.  The  German  navy,  according 
to  the  Kaiser  himself,  was  deliberately 
designed  "to  keep  in  check  and  render 
a  good  account  of  itself  even  if  opposed 
to  the  greatest  cf  navies."  In  spite  of 
the  exploits  of  individual  Germans,  such 
as  Von  Weddigen,  the  British  navy  has 
done  more  than  was  expected  of  it;  it 
has  swept  the  German  mercantile 
marine  from  the  high  seas;  it  has 
pinned  the  German  fleet  in  fortified 
ports;  it  has  destroyed  the  trade  of 
neutrals  with  Germany  and  has  almost 
succeeded  in  turning  a  victorious  coun- 
try into  a  beleaguered  fortress. 

Though  the  German  fleet  can  pick  its 
place  of  attack  and  "the  day,"  it  doesn't 
dare  to  come  out  into  the  open ;  for  all 
the  harm  or  good  it  is,  it  might  as  well 
be  nonexistent.  When  the  American 
navy  was  in  its  infancy  it  did  infinitely 
better  than  this;  even  the  French  navy 
after  Trafalgar  was  more  efficient. 

Germany's  Shipping  Victories 

COMPARE  for  one  moment  the  hope- 
less ineffectiveness  of  the  Imperial 
German  navy  with  the  records  of  the 
German  mercantile  marine  and  you  will 
see  how  German  snobbishness  and  Ger- 
man subservience  to  her  hereditary 
nobility  and  to  her  Kaiser  enfeeble  Ger- 
man virtue.  Starting  with  every  disad- 
vantage, the  Hamburg-American  Line 
and  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  in  a  few 
years  tore  from  the  British  the  cream  of 
the  passenger  traffic.  The  German  lines 
paid  high  dividends  while  this  and  that 
English  line  went  into  bankruptcy. 

Compare  Krupp's  with  Armstrong's 
and  you  have  the  same  lesson  writ 
even  larger.  A  generation  or  so  ago 
Armstrong's  was  a  name  to  conjure 
with  like  Sheffield  steel ;  to-day  it  is 
simply  nowhere  in  comparison  with 
Krupp's.  Or  take  it  in  another  way.  The 
French  are  bad  organizers;  their  rail- 
ways, their  post  oflfices  are  all  slipshod, 
inefficient,  behind  the  times;  French 
trade  in  the  last  twenty  years  in- 
creased only  some  20  per  cent,  while 
German  trade  increased  over  300  per 
cent.  But  the  French  army,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers,  is  as  good  as  the 
German  army,  and  even  against  supe- 
riority of  numbers  can  still  fight  with 
stubborn  resolution,  win  victories,  and 
cover  it.self  with  glory.  Whoever  studies 
the  facts  must  admit  that  German  effi- 
ciency is  seen  at  its  best  in  industry 


Gem  Damaskeene  Razor  outfit  includes 
razor  compkte,  with  7  Gem  Damas- 
keene Blades,  shaving  and  stropping 
bandies — all  in  handsome  leather  case. 


'THE  Best  Safety"  — not 
^  merely  a  slogan,  but  a  fact, 
based  on  the  evidence  of 
millions  of  self  shavers. 


Goto  your  dealer — compare  other  raxors 
nvith  the  GEM— you'll  buy  a  GEM. 

GEM  CUTLERY  CO.,  INC.,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch:  591  St.  Catherine  St.  \V.,  Montreal 

The  Best  Safety 


Take  Care  of  the 
First  One 


When  the  first 
ittle  tooth  peeps 
through,  is  the  time 
to  begin  the  preser- 
vation of  thechild's 
teeth. 

Always  rely  on 


Dr.Lyon^s 

PERFECT 

ToDth  Powder 

O  R 

Dental  Cream 


Teach  your  children 
to  use  either  of  Dr. 
Lyon's  dentifrices 
night  and  morning, 
and  you  have  done 
your  share  toward 
giving  them  good 
looksand  goodhealth. 


aBox 


For  a  2c  stairip  we 
will  spiui  you  a  ueii- 
eroiis  trial  \mc.ka^e 
of  either  Ur.  Lyoii'a 
IVrftct  Tooth  Powder 
or  Dental  Cream. 


Shirts  and  Neckties  by  Mail  for 
less  than  you  pay  for  shirts  alone 

On  receipt  of  $2  and  'ISc  pottage  with  name  and 
address  of  five  friends,  we  send  a  box  of  3  DURO 
shirts   and  a  handsome   necktie  by  parcel  post. 

DURO  Shirts  are  guaranteed  to  wear  six 

months  without  fading,  shrinking  or  ripping,  or  new  shirts  frees 
Made  of  fine  white  percale  shirting  fabric  with  narrow  stripe, 
of  blue,  black,  and  lavender.  One  shirt  of  each  color  to  the 
box.  Cut  in  popular  coat  style,  cuffs  attached,  hand  laundered 
and  very  fashionable.  Standard  sizes  14  to  17-  sleeves  33  or 
35.  Neckties  are  navy  blue,  black,  and  lavender.  Take 
your  choice.  The  shirts  would  cost  you  a  dollar  apiece  and 
you  would  get  no  guarantee  of  wear.  The  tie  would  cost  50c. 
Illustrated  literature  on  request,  but  save  time  by  sending 
$2  bill  and  15c  postage  today  with  size  and  five  names, 
for  if  all  goods  are  not  satisfactory  on  arrival  we  will  gladly 
refund  your  money.    Highest  bank  references. 

GOODELL  &  CO..  Room  76.  158  £.  34th  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


100 


Havana  Secoivds  ^ 


GENUINE  

From  Factory  Direct  To  YOU  By  Ex.  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 

Mh.I.- or  IinimrtucI  Havana  Hlcacliira,  from  our  own  plantatlooa  In  Cuba-IeBTe»  tlial  are  too  aliort  to  rull  iuu 
<,iii- 1.1  •h-i.rlci.il  i  li-Brii  Tlu-v're  not  iirillv,  no  banils  or  Uecoratlona,  but  you  don't  emoke  looks.  Luslomtra 
.  all  tlicm  "I)l.m.rn.l.  in  tlia  Kuufl.."  AlHH  Inches  lone  Only  100  at  this  "Oet  Acquainted"  price.  Uom-y 
ch',l,  firily  r"m[;i,  'l  If  you  don't  rerelve  at  lo?st  double  value.  Wheu  orderlns  mentl..D  mild,  medium  or  strong. 
Our  ri'fcrfn™»,  Dim  or  Ilradtitn-c-t'H  or  any  Honk.  . ,  . 

To  each  purchaser  of  100  Edwin'.  Genuine  Havana  Second.,  we  will,  for  60c  extra,  • 
■  SAMPLE  CARE"  contalninn  one  .ample  cigar  each  of  oor  12  Be.t  Seller.-all  Bargain  Values- 
priced  up  to  S12  OOperlOO   Include  thi.  in  your  order-it',  the  big  e»t  simple  valneeveroff-red 


EDWIN  CIGAff  M.^^^ShTs 
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MANY  READERS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  JUST  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT.  MAKE  A  PRAC- 
TICE OF  READING  AND  ANSWERING   THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS.     THEY   ARE  CLASSIFIED   FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Real  Estate 


A  Winter  Farm  On  South  Florida'*  Attractive 

Guif  Coast.  Aa  independent  income  from  a  small  culti- 
vated area  in  the  heart  of  J^lorida's  frost-proof  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing  district.  All  the  early  vegetables, 
marketed  at  highest  prices,  can  be  grown.  Oranges,  grape- 
fruit, celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  strawberries,  etc.,  ripening 
under  a  winter  sun,  bring  big  returns.  Tiiree  and  four 
crops  on  same  land  each  year — growing  season  348  days. 
Beautiful,  progressive  little  cities  with  every  advantage. 
Hospitable  people  formerly  from  all  parts  of  United  States. 
Delightful  climate  affords  ideal  living  conditions  year 
'round.  Our  H4-page  book  of  facts  and  photos  mailed  free. 
Ask — J.  A,  Pride,  General  Industrial  Agent,  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway,  Suite  D-1,  Norfolk,  Va. 

$12,000  Will  Buy  A  14  Room  House  On  A  Lot 

150  ft.  by  220  ft.  on  the  corner  of  the  "Dixie  Highway"  & 
one  of  the  best  residence  streets  in  the  "Prettiest  Winter 
resort  in  the  world."  Address  E.  A.  Lapp,  Ownsr,  Cor. 
Beach  &  Fairview,  Daytona,  Fla. 

Profitable  Little  Farms  In  Valley  Of  Virginia, 

5  and  10  acre  tracts,  $250  and  up.  Good  fruit  and  farming 
country.  Send  for  literature  now.  F.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt., 
N.  &  W.  Ry.,  245  Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


NEW  YORK 


Hempstead  Lawns,  10  Miles  From  New  York; 

quarter  acre  for  §300;  terms  $15  cash,  $5  month.  Hemp- 
stead has  fine  electric  train  service.  Send  for  maps  and 
illustrated  booklet  to  W.  Kaye,  277  Broadway,  New  York. 


How  to  Entertain 


Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia- 
logues, Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes,  Recitations, 
Tableaux,  Drills.  Musical  Pieces.  Make  Up  Goods.  Large 
Catalog  Free.    T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  44,  Chicago. 


Dull  Razor  Blades 

Words  Won't  Convince  How  Fine  Our  Work  And 

service  are,  so  we'll  re-edge  3  safety  blades  free  &  return  in 
Handy  Mailing  Case  with  "Inside  Facts  on  Resharpening." 
Parker- Warren  Engineering  Lab.,  107-r  W.  4ad  St.,  N.  Y. 

■iiiniiiiiiiiigiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiNiiiiiii^ 


Loose  Leaf  Devices 


Everybody  Should  Carry  a  Loose  Leaf  Memo 

book.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  economical.  Sample  with  Genu- 
ine Leather  covers  and  50  sheets,  25c.  Name  on  cover  in 
Gold  15c  extra,  Looseieat  Book  Co.,  81>4  E.  125th  St.,  N.Y. 


Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 

Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Remingtons,  etc.  ^-4  to  ^ 
mfrs.  prices.  $15  up — rented  anywhere — applying  rent  on 
price.  Free  "Trial.  Installment  payments  if  desired. 
Write  for  catalogue  121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab 
1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


Typewriter  Prices  Smashed.  **Spot  Cash."  Gaerte 

will  save  you  money.  L.  C.  Smiths,  Oliver.^,  Remingtons,  Un- 
derwoods, Royals,  etc.  Your  choice  of  500  machines  at  $10 
to  $15.  Guaranteed  for  3  years.  Send  today  for  descriptive 
circular.  Dearborn  Typewriter  Exch.,  Dept.98.  Chicago, III. 


Special  Note:    If  You  Want  A  Real  Bargain  In 

a  dandy,  high-class,  substantially  guaranteed  rebuilt  type- 
writer of  any  make— on  time,  rental  or  cash— write  the  hig 
house  today.    Young  Typewriter  Co.,  Dept  213,  Chicago. 


Songwriters 


Songwriter's  "Key    To    Success"    Sent  Free. 

Get  real  facts.  We  revise  poems,  comi)ose  and  arrange 
music,  copyright  and  facilitate  Free  Publication  or  Out- 
right Sale  of  songs.  Submit  poems  for  examination. 
Knickerbocker  Studios,  540  Gaiety  Building,  N.  Y.  City. 


Collections 


"Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody," 

and  thereby  I  collect  .$200;000  yearly  from  honest  debts  all 
over  the  world.  Write  for  the  story  of  "Ben  Hur  and  the 
Bill, "free.  Francis  G.  Luke,  Cont'l  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  S.  A.    "Some  People  Don't  Like  Us." 


Duplicating  Devices 


Our  "Modern"  Duplicator  Yours  For  $2.40. 

No  Glue  or  Gelatine.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial.  34000  Users. 
Standard  for  15  Years.  Booklet  Free.  Sole  Mfrs.,  J.  D. 
Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  339  i'lfth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Short  Stories 


Short  Stories.  Poems,  Photoplays,  Wanted  By  100 

companies.  No  correspondence  course.  Details  free.  W. 
L.  Gordon.  Publisher.  Dept.  146,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Motion  Picture  Plays 

Writing  Photoplays  &  Stories  Taught  By  Editor- 
Author  Estd.  1910.  Record  of  Success.  Send  for  Booklet, 
Phillips  School,  Box  32C,  1777  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 
Complete  Photoplay  or  Story  "Market"  10c  each. 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays:   Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  No  cor- 
rcsp()ndence  course.  Start  work  at  once.  Details  free. 
Atlas  Publishing  Co.,  346  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Photoplays  Wanted.    Big  Prices  Paid.    Send  For 

our  Free  book.  How  To  Write  Photoplays.  Enterprise 
Co.,  CS-3348  Lowe  Av.,  Chicago. 


Big  Prices  Paid  For  Photoplays.     Details  Free 

to  beginners;  no  experience  or  correspondence  course 
needed;  begin  work  now.   Producers  League,  317,  St.Louis. 


Business  Opportunities 


Thermor  Waterless  Hot  Bottle  Sends  Hot  Water 

Bottles  to  scrap  heap.  Exclusive  Selling  Rights  free  to  re- 
sponsible party  able  to  finance  iiimself.  Real  opportunity 
to  establish  yourself  in  big  paying  business  with  nominal 
capital  us  Distributor  Thermor  Products.  Limited  oITer. 
Thermophor  Co.,  3  Desbrosses  St.,  New  York. 


Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own.  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  "Pointers"  today.  American  Col- 
lection Service,  51  Slate  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Of  Interest  to  Women 


Become  A  Trained    Nurse    By  Home  Study 

course.  Nurses  earn  $15  to  $31)  a  week.  Diplomas  recog- 
nized by  best  Doctors.  Hospital  experience  given  if  de- 
sired. Established  12  years.  Easy  term.".  Catalog  Free. 
American  School  for  Nurses,  1.550  La  Salle.  Chicago,  111. 


Show  Card  Writing 


Free  —  Learn  Show  Card  Writing.    A  Reliable 

course  free  if  you  purchase  an  assortment  of  Alpha  Colors 
to  use  while  practicing.  Particulars  for  stamp.  Alpha 
Color  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  C,  81  E.  12.5tli  St.,  New  York. 


Printing 


Damty  Christmas  Greeting  Cards  Die-Stamped 

in  colors.  Something  different.  Exquisite  designs  aij- 
propriate  "Sentiments".  10  for  25c.  Envelopes  to  match 
Celebrity  Art  Co.,  36  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Letterheads -1,000,  $2.00;  2,000,  $3.50;  5,000 

$1.50;  good  grade  bond  paper,  16  pound;  others  charge 
more  for  same  quality;  samples  free.  Girard  Job  Shoo 
Dept.  5-L,  Girard,  Kas.  ^' 

^  1,000  Bond  Letterheads  $1.50.  SM  $5;  1,000 

Envelopes  $1.75.  Same  paper  and  work  as  others  furnish 
.Samples.    S.  I.  Meseraull,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


Patents 


Patent  What  You  Invent.    It  May  Be  Valuable. 

Write  me.  No  attorney's  tee  until  patent  is  allowed. 
Estab.  1882.  "Inventor's  Guide"  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 
538  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  That  Pay.    Proof  Given.    Protect  Your 

Idea  !  Searches.  Advice  and  2  wonderful  books  free  ! 
E.  E.  Vrooman  &  Co.,  852  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Inventors,   Do  Not  Sacrifice  Your  Inventions. 

Get  full  money  value.  Reliable  book  Free.  Write  R.  S.  & 
A.  B.  Lacey,  618  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Old  Coins  Wanted 


Will  Pay  $5.00  To  $50.00  For  Large  Cent  Dated 

1799.  We  pay  cash  premiums  on  all  large  cents,  eagle  cents, 
etc.,  and  all  rare  coins  to  1912.  Thousands  of  coins  and 
bills  wanted.  Send  4c  for  our  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Cir- 
cular.   Numismatic  Bank.  Dept.  C,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
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Christmas  Suggestions 

Something  New ;  Delicious  Mexican  Pecan  Candy 

sent  anywhere  prepaid,  7.5c  and  $1  per  pound.  Mexican 
Pecan  Candy  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Of  Interest  to  Men 


I  Conducted   Government    Examinations — Can 

help  you  secure  Rail  way  Mail  or  other  Government  Positions. 
Trial  Examination  Free.    Ozment,  126  R.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HIGH-GRADE  SALESMEN  AND    AGENTS  ARE  IN  BIG   DEMAND.     TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  QUALIFY,  THE  FOLLOWING  ADVERTISEMENTS  PRESENT  MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 


High-Grade  Salesmen 


Travehng  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  Un- 
necessary. Earn  Big  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail  during 
spare  time,  only  eight  weeks'  time  required,  one  or  two 
hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy  work,  hundreds  of 
good  positions  to  select  from.  Write  today  for  free  book 
"A  Knight  of  the  Grip",  containing  full  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  earn- 
ing Big  Salaries.  Address  Dept.  B-47  National  Salesmen's 
Training  Association,  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco. 


A  Well  Known  House  Wants  Salesmen.  Two 

big  lines  direct  to  consumer.  (1)  Advertising  novelties  in 
leather.  (2)  Loose  Leaf  and  manifolding  books,  blanks, 
binders,  etc.  Big  Commissions,  prompt  remittances. 
Applicants  must  have  previous  experience,  make  a  good 
appearance  and  of  correct  moral  character.  Philip  Hano, 
806-10  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Salesmen  Wanted— Just  A  Few  More  Openings 

left.  If  you  can  show  us  that  you  are  an  Al  man  making 
small  towns  in  territory  still  open,  we  can  show  you  the 
best  side-line  Punch  Board  Proposition  ever  offered.  Spe- 
cial Territory.  Big  commissions— prompt  commissions- 
repeat  commissions.  Answer  quick.  Grove  Mfg.  Co.,  2562 
Cottage  Grove,  Chicago,  111. 


Salesmen   We  Will  Pay  You  Well.  Hardenburg's 

famous  line  of  Leather  Goods,  Diaries,  and  other  Adver- 
tising Specialties.  Product  of  thirty  years'  experience. 
Easy  sales  satisfied  customers,  big  commissions.  A  serious 
ofTer  for  hustling  salesmen.  No  canvassers.  H,  B.  Harden- 
burg  &  Co.,  67  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen  For  Largest  Independent  Aluminum 

cooking  utensil  line.  New,  novel,  quick-selling  plans  that 
bring  home  the  bacon.  Pay  weekly;  positions  permanent; 
exclusive  territory.  Specials  for  side-line  men.  Desk  B, 
National  Aluminum  Works,  Elmira,  New  York. 


Salesmen :  Pocket  Side  Line,  New  Live  Proposi- 
tion, all  merchants  in  towns  of  1(X),000  and  under  want  it. 
Pays  $5.(*J  com.  on  each  sale.  No  collecting,  no  risk  to 
merchant.  We  take  back  unsold  goods.  Easiest,  biggest 
paying  side  line.  Canfleld  Mfg.  Co.,  208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago. 


We  Will  Pay  Expenses  And  Salary  Or  Commis- 
sion—introducing  King  Butter  Separator.  Produces  finest 
butter  from  cream  or  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  in  5  minutes. 
Retails  $5  up.  Write  for  free  sample  and  salary  proposition. 
De  King  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  11-0,  Chicago. 


We  Need  Side-Line  Salesmen  For  Three  Brand 

new  money-making,  pocket  articles.  One  is  a  world  beater. 
Can  besoIdtoGeneralStores,— Grocers,— Hardware  —Drug 
Stores,  etc.  Good  commission.  State  territory  covered 
The  Vivace  Co.,  Dept.  C.W.,  3177  Broadway,  Chicago. 


Agents,  Sell    Kant  Leak"  Rain  Coats.  $S  Kind 

for  $3.98.  Fast  Seller;  Big  Profit.  Capital  not  required. 
We  save  you  time  and  money  by  delivering  direct  to  cus- 
tomer.   Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  10  Bulck  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Live  Salesmen  Wanted  In  Each  City  To  Sell 

"Spray  Wax";  cleans  and  polishes;  good  goods,  laige 
commission,  and  exclusive  territory.   Chemical  Spray  Co 
Dept.  A,  74  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 


Agents  Wanted 


Every  Household  On  Farm— In  Small  Town  Or 

Suburbs — where  oil  lamps  are  used,  needs  and  will  buy 
the  wonderful  Aladdin  iNIantle  Lamp,  burns  common  coal 
oil  (Kerosene);  gives  a  liglit  five  times  as  bright  as  elec- 
tric. Awarded  Gold  MedalJAt  San  Francisco  Exposition. 
Hundreds  with  rigs  earning  big  income  without  previous 
experience.  No  cash  required.  We  furnish  capital  to 
reliable  men.  Write  quick  for  wholesale  prices,  territory 
and  sample  lamp  for  free  trial.  Address  Nearest  Office. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  504  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  504  Thermos  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


Agents.     The   Midget  Vest    Pocket  Garment 

Hanger  sells  on  sight.  The  most  attractive  proposition 
ever  offered.  No  competition.  Article  fully  protected  by 
U.  S.  and  foreign  patents.  Address  The  Silvex  Company, 
Dept.  C,  171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


Agents   And    District    Managers   Wanted  To 

handle  our  strong  box.  Alarm  inside  positively  prevents 
theft.  Needed  in  every  home  and  office.  New,  appeals 
instantly,  sells  fast.  Get  in  on  tlie  Christmas  trade.  Big 
profits.    Write  Keepsafe  Co.,  Inc.,  51  E.  4and  St.,  N.  Y. 


Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  food  fiavorsiii  tubes  (savingSOS).  Exceptionally 
large  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Permanent  business. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  27  Union,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Who  Are  You  ?    Prove  It  By  Photo-Identification 

(in  fine  leather  case)  free  with  $2000  Accident  Policy; 
pays  for  injuries,  sickness;  $5  yearly.  Agents  highest 
commissions.    Underwriters,  1345  Ins.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


Little  Gem"  Automatic  Gas  Lighters  Meet  In- 
stantaneous sale.  Newest  agents'  article.  Agents  cost 
$1.20  doz.  Net  profit  $1.80  to  $3.00  doz.  Write  for  terms. 
Automatic  Gas  Appliance  Co.  Inc.,  1  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
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High-Grade  Salesmen 


The  Science  Of  Business  Building  Has  Helped 

seventy-five  thousand  men  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
firms  to  make  more  money.  Ask  for  free  book.  Tells 
how  you  can  do  the  same.  Write  today  to  The  Sheldon 
School,  510  Gunther  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Big  Opportunity   For  Sales   Mgr.  Capable  Of 

Org;niizing  agency  f.)rce.  Exclusive  rights.  New.  Fastsell- 
ing$7.50ad(ling  machine.  Docs  work  of  expensive  machines. 
Dept      Calculator  Sales  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


Salesmen    Make  Big  Money  On  Our  Convex 

Portraits  38c,  Frames  35c.  Glass  20c.  Largest  house  in 
America.  E^t.  15  years.  Samples  Free.  The  Culver  Co., 
Box  101,  Westerville,  O. 


Great  Profits.  New  Specialty  For  Merchants.  Sells 

$15.00,  your  profit  $10,25.  No  competition.  Exc.  Territory. 
Free  sample.    Sayers  Co.,  401  Wainwright,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Agents  Wanted 


Who  Wants   Plenty  Of  Sales  And  Plenty  Of 

Profit?  Permanent  work  and  exclusive  territory.  Anarticle 
that  sells  to  all  good  homes — the  ones  that  have  money. 
You  don't  buy  anything — simply  sell  at  $1.25  profit  on 
each  sale.  Only  hustlers  wanted — men  and  women.  Do 
you  want  this  opportunity?  Write  today  for  booklet. 
Moore  Drop  Forging  Co.,  No.  C-1303,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Men  And  Women  Earn  Hundreds  Of  Dollars 

yearly  distributing  Guaranteed  Hosiery  from  mill  to  wearer. 
All  or  part  time.  Repeat  orders  insure  permanent  increas- 
ing business.  No  capital  or  experience  needed.  C.  Parker 
Mills,  2737  No.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agents — Here's  The  Best  Line  Of  Food  Flavors, 

perfumes,  soaps,  toilet  preparations,  etc..  ever  offered.  No 
capital  needed.  Complete  outfits  furnished  free  to  workers. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars.  American  Products  Co., 
3523  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


.  Just  Show  Them — The  New  Adjustable  Floor  And 

wall  mops,  dustless  dusters  and  sanitary  brushes  Sell  Them- 
selves. Big  line.  Big  Profits.  Agents  write  Silver-Cham- 
berlin  Co.,  Maple  St.  &  Boulevard,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


A  Hustler,  Man  Or  Woman,  Fair  Education,  To 

travel  for  firm  of  large  capital.  No  canvassing.  $936  per 
year,  payable  weekly.  Expenses  advanced.  G.  M.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 


Biggest  Hit  Ever!    11  Piece  Toilet  Article  Set 

selling  like  blazes  at  ^1  with  $1  carving  set  free!  Enor- 
mous profit !  Tremendous  sensation  !  Make  big  money 
every  week.    Write  quick!    Pierce  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Chicago. 


Sales  Agent  Wanted  In  Every  County.    We  Train 

the  inexperienced.  If  dissatisfied  with  present  wages,  write 
largest  manufacturers  of  transparent  handled  knives  for 
their  offer.  The  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Free  Sample — Nosplash  Water   Strainers  Sell 

themselves — no  talking— experience  unnecessary.  Profits 
big.    Send  2c  (mailing cost) .    S,  K.  Union  Filter  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Stickers,  Inexpensive  And  Effective 

advertising;  a  universal  business  help;  splendid  field  for 
agents.  St.  Louis  Sticker  Co.,  Dept.C,  105  Pine  St.,  St.Louis. 


Endless  Neckties— 12  Ties  In  One.     Sells  To 

every  man.  Steady  income.  Big  Profit.  Write  at  once. 
Endless  Necktie  Co.,  Dept.  3,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Men  &  Women  To  Handle  Our  Triplex  Folding 

handbag.  Exclusive  rights  and  territory.  Write  for  cata- 
log and  details.  S.  B.  Diamond  &  Bro.,  35  W.  2lst  St.,  N.Y.C. 


Agents  To  Sell  "Eureka  Steel  Ranges"  From  Wag- 
ons, on  notes  or  for  cash.  Big  money  maker  for  live  men. 
Catalogue  Free.    Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O'Fallon,  Ills. 


Agents  Wanted 


A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

Pure  Spun  Aluminum  Utensils  and  Specialties.  We  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aluminum  Mfg. 
Co.,  Division  X,  Leraont,  111. 


Big  Money  Easily  Made  Selling  Jules  Folding 

Portable  Electric  Lamps,  containing  10  ft.  concealed  ex- 
tension cord  automatically  lengthened  or  shortened.  Other 
features.  Demonstration  insures  sales, homes, offices, factor- 
ies, hospitals,  students.  Kose-Strauss  Co.,  207  W.  48th, N.Y. 


Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Line. 

New  Accident  and  Health  Policy.  $5000  principal  sum, 
SlOO  monthly  for  accident  or  sickness.  All  accidents  and 
sicknesses  covered.  Premium  $10  yearly.  One-half  above 
benefits  for  $5  yearly.  Underwriters,  Dept.B,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Agents— Make  A  BigClean-Up  Selling  Our  Christ- 
mas Specials.  Quick  sales.  Big  weekly  income  a  cint-h. 
Write  for  colored  Circulars  and  immediate  appointment. 
E.  M.  Davis,  President,  K-61  Davis  Building,  Chicago,  III 


Agents:  We  Need  At  Once  A  Representative  In 

your  locality.  Work  easy  and  pleasnnt.  No  capital  re- 
quired. Big  profits.  No  special  qualification  necessary. 
Address  M.  H.  Mathews,  Manager,  2717  Third  St.,  Dayton,0. 


Little  Giant  Lift  And  Force  Pump.  Saves  Plumb- 
ers' bills.  Removes  all  stoppages  in  waste  pipes.  Absolute 
monopoly;  fix  you  for  life.  Write  for  our  new  agent's  plan. 
J.  E.  Kennedy,  Dept.  C,  30  E.  42d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Accept  No  Agency  Until  Getting  Offer  On  Ho- 

Ro-Co  Skin  and  Scalp  Soap  and  Toilet  Articles.  Our  plan 
new  and  different.  Territory  limited;  write  today.  Rothco, 
208  N.  2nd,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Reliable  People  Wanted  To  Place  Our  Eggine  in 

stores  and  appoint  sub- agents.  Takes  place  of  eggs  in  bak- 
ing and  cooking  at  less  than  9c  doz.  Package  and  particu- 
lars 10c  postpaid.  Morrissey  Co.  ,4405-15  Madison  St.  .Chicago 


Agents — Everywhere — To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

high  grade  calling  and  business  cards.  Large  profits;  out- 
fit Free.    Formans,  Box  693  W,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Agents:  Large  Profits.  Free  Samples.  Gold  Sign 

Letters  for  store  and  office  windows.  Any  one  can  put  on. 
Big  demand.  Metallic  Letter  Co.,  432  N.  Clark  St.,Chicago. 


Everybody  Knows  Fuller  Brushes.  Agents  Make 

big  money  selling  them.  Write  for  terms.  FuJler  Brush  Co., 
52  Hoadley  PI.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  or  Rock  Island,  111. 


Agents:  For  "Everbrite"  Gold  Glass  Letters  For 

window  signs  and  house  numbers.  Make  a  permanent 
business.    Chicago  Glass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 
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and  commerce,  and  at  its  worst  in  the 
army  and  navy,  where  it  too,  like  the 
English,  is  handicapped  by  the  "false 
j  values"  of  a  hereditary  aristocracy  and 

a  hereditary  kingship. 
'  If  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
British  had  abandoned  their  invincible 
belief  in  ignorance  and  comforting  lies, 
and  had  faced  the  truth  without  a  cen- 
sor and  been  aided  by  the  fearless  criti- 
cism of  the  ablest  war  correspondents, 
\long  before  this  the  German  line  in 
France  would  have  been  pushed  back 
to  its  ovm  frontiers  and  Warsaw  would 
still  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 
The  Oligarchy  and  censorship  have  made 
the  British  army  woefully  inefficient, 
just  as  "Von"  Tirpitz,  and  "the  most 
gracious  Lord  and  Master,"  self-styled 
"Admiral  of  the  Atlantic,"  have  made 
the  German  navy  an  example  of  wasted 
money.  But  if  the  English  do  away 
even  now  with  the  censorship  and  bid 
"good-by"  to  Kitchener  and  to  "Miss" 
Balfour,  nay,  even  if  they  find  a  Harri- 
man  or  a  Selfridge  and  submit  them- 
selves to  him,  can  they  hope  to  win? 

Only  still  more  heroic  measures,  the 
measure  of  the  French  Revolution, 
could  work  such  a  miracle.  If  they  gave 
the  land  back  to  the  people,  they  could 
introduce  conscription  without  opposi- 
tion; they  should  nationalize  the  rail- 
ways too  and  give  Home  Rule  to  Ire- 
land. They  should  abolish  all  the 
privileges  of  nobility,  disestablish  the 
Church,  turn  the  House  of  Lords  into  a 
Senate  and  give  the  colonists  a  place  in 
it  proportionate  to  population.  They 
should  introduce  manhood  suffrage, 
found  a  system  of  intermediate  educa- 
tion and  spend  twenty  millions  sterling 
yearly  in  the  endowment  of  science. 


literaCure  and  art.  The  nationalization 
of  the  land  alone,  to  begin  with,  would 
bring  into  English  hearts  the  old  flame 
of  patriotism  which  poverty  has  nearly 
extinguished.  But  will  the  English  try 
even  now  to  turn  England  from  a  feu- 
dal into  a  modern  industrial  state? 

The  Oligarchy's  Way 

THERE  is  one  appalling  fact  beside 
the  recent  strengthening  of  the  cen- 
sorship to  show  that  my  fears  are  likely 
to  be  justified.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
Lloyd-George  began  attacking  the  land- 
owners; he  set  on  foot  commissions  to 
examine  into  the  present  state  of  land 
tenure. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  Coali- 
tion Cabinet  was  to  abolish  these  com- 
missions and  set  adrift  the  1,700  paid 
investigators.  "No  reforms!"  cry  the 
Oligarchy.  "None!" 

And  instead  of  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  party  of  revolution  Lloyd- 
George  accepted  the  slap  in  the  face 
without  a  murmur  and  went  into  Wales 
to  blame  the  miners  for  their  want  of 
patriotism  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
public  danger  to  threaten  a  strike.  This 
time  England  cannot  muddle  through: 
it  is  "either,  or  ?"  with  her.  She  must 
either  set  her  house  in  order  or  fall  to 
the  rank  of  another  Holland. 

For  the  moment,  however,  her  task  is 
not  a  difficult  one,  thanks  to  the  Ger- 
man aristocracy.  England  has  the 
Kaiser  for  ace  and  "Von"  Tirpitz  as 
"joker";  and  if  she  will  select  a  Clive 
or  even  a  Mackensen  as  leader,  she  can 
still  make  a  draw  of  it,  retrieving  most 
of  her  repute  and  thus  put  off  the  day 
of  reform;  but  the  Fates  are  growing 
impatient — and  no  wonder! 


The  Citizen 

(Continaed  from  page  12) 


would  become  real  in  the  land  to  which 
they  were  bound.  Ivan  of  the  Bridge 
grew  to  full  stature  on  that  first  night 
out  from  Libau.  The  battered  old  craft 
that  carried  him  slouched  before  the 
waves  that  swept  over  her  decks,  but 
he  was  not  afraid.  Down  amid  the 
million  and  one  smells  of  the  steerage 
he  induced  a  thin-faced  Livonian  to  play 
upon  a  mouth  organ,  and  Big  Ivan  sang 
Paleer's  "Song  of  Freedom"  in  a  voice 
that  drowned  the  creaking  of  the  old 
vessel's  timbers,  and  made  the  seasick 
ones  forget  their  sickness.  They  sat  up 
in  their  berths  and  joined  in  the  chorus, 
their  eyes  shining  brightly  in  the  half 
gloom : 

"Freedom  for  serf  and  for  slave, 
Freedom  for  all  men  who  crave 
Their  right  to  be  free 
And  who  hate  to  bend  knee 
But  to  Him  who  this  right  to  them 
gave." 

It  was  well  that  those  emigrants  had 
dreams.  They  wanted  them.  The  sea 
devils  chased  the  lumbering  steamer. 
They  hung  to  her  bows  and  pulled 
her  for'ard  deck  under  emerald-green 
rollers.  They  clung  to  her  stern  and 
hoisted  her  nose  till  Big  Ivan  thought 
that  he  could  touch  the  door  of  heaven 
by  standing  on  her  blunt  snout.  Mis- 
erable, cold,  ill,  and  sleepless,  the  emi- 
grants crouched  in  their  quarters,  and 
to  them  Ivan  and  the  thin-faced  Livo- 
nian sang  the  "Song  of  Freedom." 

The  emigrant  ship  pounded  through 
the  Cattegat,  swung  southward  through 
the  Skagerrack  and  the  bleak  North 
Sea.  But  the  storm  pursued  her.  The 
big  waves  snarled  and  bit  at  her,  and 
the  captain  and  the  chief  officer  con- 
sulted with  each  other.  They  decided 
to  run  into  the  Thames,  and  the  harried 
steamer  nosed  her  way  in  and  anchored 
off  Gravesend. 

AN  examination  was  made,  and  the 
-  agents  decided  to  transship  the  emi- 
gi  ants.  They  were  taken  to  London  and 
thence  by  train  to  Liverpool,  and  Ivan 
and  Anna  sat  again  side  by  side,  hold- 
ing hands  and  smiling  at  each  other 
as  the  third-class  emigrant  train  from 
Euston  raced  down  through  the  green 
Midland  counties  to  grimy  Liverpool. 

"You  are  not  afraid?"  Ivan  would 
say  U)  her  each  time  she  looked  at  him. 

"It  is  a  long  way,  but  the  Dream  has 
given  me  much  courage,"  she  said. 

"To-day  I  spoke  to  a  Lett  whose 
brother  works  in  New  York  City,"  said 
the  giant.  "Do  you  know  how  much 
money  he  earns  each  day?" 
"How  much?"  she  questioned. 
"Three  rubles,  and  he  calls  the  police- 
men by  their  first  names." 

"You  will  earn  five  rubles,  my  Ivan," 
.she  murmured.  "There  is  no  one  as 
strong  as  you." 


Once  again  they  were  herded  into  the 
bowels  of  a  big  ship  that  steamed  away 
through  the  fog  banks  of  the  Mersey 
out  into  the  Irish  Sea.  There  were  more 
dreamers  now,  nine  hundred  of  them, 
and  Anna  and  Ivan  were  more  com- 
fortable. And  these  new  emigrants, 
English,  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  and  Ger- 
man, knew  much  concerning  America. 
Ivan  was  certain  that  he  would  earn  at 
least  three  rubles  a  day.  He  was  very 
strong. 

On  the  deck  he  defeated  all  comers  in 
a  tug  of  war,  and  the  captain  of  the 
ship  came  up  to  him  end  felt  his 
muscles. 

"The  country  that  lets  men  like  you 
get  away  from  it  is  run  badly,"  he  said. 
"Why  did  you  leave  it?" 

The  interpreter  translated  what  the 
captain  said,  and  through  the  inter- 
preter Ivan  answered. 

"I  had  a  Dream,"  he  said,  "a  Dream 
of  freedom." 

"Good,"  cried  the  captain.  "Why 
should  a  man  with  muscles  like  yours 
have  his  face  ground  into  the  dust?" 

The  soul  of  Big  Ivan  grew  during 
those  days.  He  felt  himself  a  man,  a 
man  who  was  born  upright  to  speak  his 
thoughts  without  fear. 

The  ship  rolled  into  Queenstown  one 
bright  morning,  and  Ivan  and  his  nine 
hundred  steerage  companions  crowded 
the  for'ard  deck.  A  boy  in  a  rowboat 
threw  a  line  to  the  deck,  and  after  it 
had  been  fastened  to  a  stanchion  he 
came  up  hand  over  hand.  The  emi- 
grants watched  him  curiously.  An  old 
woman  sitting  in  the  boat  pulled  off 
her  shoes,  sat  in  a  loop  of  the  rope,  and 
lifted  her  hand  as  a  signal  to  her  son 
on  deck. 

"Hey,  fellers,"  said  the  boy,  "help  me 
pull  me  muvver  up.  She  wants  to  sell 
a  few  dozen  apples,  an'  they  won't  let 
her  up  the  gangway!" 

Big  Ivan  didn't  understand  the 
words,  but  he  guessed  what  the  boy 
wanted.  He  made  one  of  a  half  dozen 
who  gripped  the  rope  and  started  to 
pull  the  ancient  apple  woman  to  the 
deck. 

They  had  her  halfway  up  the  side 
when  an  undersized  third  officer  dis- 
covered what  they  were  doing.  He 
called  to  a  steward,  and  the  steward 
sprang  to  obey. 

"Turn  a  hose  on  her!"  cried  the 
officer.  "Turn  a  hose  on  the  old 
woman !" 

The  steward  rushed  for  the  hose. 
He  ran  with  it  to  the  side  of  the  ship 
with  the  intention  of  .squirting  the  old 
woman,  who  was  swinging  in  midair 
and  exhorting  the  six  men  who  were 
dragging  her  to  the  deck. 

"Pull!"  she  cried.  "Sure,  I'll  give 
every  one  of  ye  a  rosy  red  apple  an'  me 
blessing  with  it." 

The  steward  aimed  the  muzzle  of  the 


The  Checks  That  Helped  to  Make  Him  Well 

BEFORE  the  accident,  when  he  was  earning  money  regularly 
each  week,  he  had  the  foresight  to  pay  a  small  sum  to  the 
Mtndi.  Calm,  every-day  life — and  then  a  fall  down  the  cellar 
steps.  Now  he  gets  a  check  for  $100  from  ^tna  each  four  weeks 
—and  the  avoidance  of  money-worry  is  helping  him  to  get  well. 

Follow  his  example  and  protect  yourself  against  accident  and 
sickness,  too. 


In  the  hurried  life  of  this  day,  accidents 
and  sickness  are  inevitable,  and  they  give  no 
warning  of  their  coming.  You  can't  avoid 
them.  But  you  can  be  sure  you  have  money 
when  they  do  come. 

jEtna-ize !  Draw  a  weekly  income  from  us 
and  cancel  the  danger.  If  you  are  engaged  in 
a  "Preferred"  occupation,  and  are  under  51 
years  of  age,  $60  a  year  is  all  it  Will  cost  you. 
For  that  sum  — 

We  will  pay  you  $50  a  week  as  long  as  you 
live  if  you  are  disabled  by  a  railway,  steamship 
or  burning  building  accident,  or  $25  a  week  for 
life  if  you  are  disabled  by  an  ordinary  accident. 
And  we  will  pay  you  $25  a  week,  up  to  fifty- 
two  weeks,  if  you  are  sick.  We  will  pay  hos- 
pital charges  or  for  a  surgical  operation. 


If  yoa  are  killed  in  an  accident,  we  will  pay 
your  wife  from  $5,000  to  $15,000,  depending  on 
the  number  of  years  you  have  carried  the 
insurance,  and  whether  the  accident  was  an 
ordinary  one  or  happened  while  you  were 
traveling  or  in  a  burning  building. 

If  you  lose  two  limbs  or  both  eyes  by  ac-  y 
cident  we  will  pay  you  the  same  amounts. 
One-half  of  these  amounts  will  be  paid     >»  .-/^ 
you  for  loss  of  one  hand,  one  foot  or  ✓ 
one  eye  by  accident.  We  also  pay  the 
weekly  indemnity  between  date  of     /  >'' 
accident  and  date  of  death  or  ^ 
other  loss  described.  x  ' 

The  coupon  costs  you 
nothing  and  it  puts  you  on  y 
the  road  to  safety.  Send  ✓ 
it  today.  y  . 


^TNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  largest  Company  in  the  world  writing  Life,  Accident,  / 
Health  and  Liability  Insurance  y 

Agency  opportunities  for  all  Casualty  and  Bonding  Hoes 


An  Mtaa  agent  has  a  national  advertising 
campaign  working  for  him  all  the  time. 


GENUINE 
MRFECT  CUT 


DIAMON  DS:97f 


PerCarat 


Note  These  StEtrtlingly  Low  Prices  : 
on  Genuine  PerfectCutDiEmnonds  ; 

Ys  carat   .   .   $8.25  Ya  carat   .   .  $56.25  . 

Ji  carat   .    .   17.50  %  carat  .   .  67.50 

54  carat   .   .  31.25  1  carat   .    .  97.50 

M  carat  .  .  48.75         1 H  carat  .    146.25  . 

And  Here's  the  Reason!; 

We  import  diamonds  direct  from  theEoropean  ■ 
diamond  cutters  and  sell  direct  to  you.  No  mid- 
dlemen's profits  included  in  our  sensational  low  im-  * 
port  price  of  $97.50  per  carat.   Retail  value  of  j 
these  diamonds  $150.  per  carat.  1 


start  your 
Bisters,  i  r  i 
frienda,  etc.. 
with  a  friend- 
ship bracelet. 

1  Sterling  Silver 

>  links  onlv  ITic  each 
(retailvBluc-25c). 
Blaclt  Bilk  V. 
vet  band  frei 
with  each 

,  link.  Tlie 

!  Friendsliiu, 


mom  with  SterlinR  silver  fast-   

enera  for  2&  cents.   Kemit  in  any  form  that  is  convenient  to  yoa. 


Price-List  and  Descriptions  of  Articles 

Illustrated  in  This  Ad. 
No.  G15— Vsc  diamond.  Complete  •  $12.00 
No.  G16— He  diamond.  Complete  -  48.75 
No.  G17—?^c  diamond.  Complete  -  73.00 
No.  G18— Sol.  gld.dia. set  Tie  Clasp.  Compl.  1.00 
No.  G19-Sol.gld.  lavalMere,  1  dia.  Compl.  3.95 
No.  G20— Sol.  gld.  lavalliere,3dias,  Compl.  8.75 
No.  G21— Sol.  Kid.  dia.  set  cuff  links,  I  ; 

I  Special  price  per  pair     -      -      1.75  I 

FREE  EXAMINATION; 

Any  article  illustrated  in  this  ad  or  from  our  cat- ' 

alog  will  be  shipped  for  your  approval  without  obligatiDg  ' 
you  to  buy.   No  money  in  advance  needed  and  we  ship  en- 
tirely at  our  expense.   If  you  don't  say  that  the  article  we 
send  you  is  the  greatest  value  yoa  have  ever  seen,  simply 
return  it  at  our  expense.  \ 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE; 

This  Guarantee  is  issued  with  every  diamond  we  sell.  It  . 
\o  a  Legal  Contract  to  refund  In  cAsh  the  full  price  paid 
leBB  10  per  cent  sbould  you  for  any  reason  wish  to  return 
your  diamond  at  any  time  within  a  year.  Also  allows  full  . 
price  in  exchange  at  any  time.  Contains  written  statement  * 
of  carat  weight,  quality  and  value  of  the  diamond.  "See  , 
that  your  diamond  is  Basch  Guaranteed." 

Beaatifol  Basch  De  Laze  Diamond  Book  FREE! 

Send  for  your  copy  of  this  book  now.  It  is  valuable.  • 
mplete  and  authoritative  and  you  will  find  It  a  helffful  * 
guide  to  select  Christmas  gifts,  and  ffifta  for  all  othe 
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platinum  and  (?oid  jewelry,  eilverware,  cut  gla 
priced  to  yoa  3t  money  saving  prices.    Write  us  a  letter  or  ~\ 
postcard  for  yoLrfreo  copy  NOW!  J 

L.  BASCH  &  CO.i 

Dept.  L2250,State  &  Qoincy..  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 

Be  proprietor  of  big-paying  Amusement  Business,  operating  Ten-Pinnet.  "world's 
greatest  bowling  game."  Also  enjoy  local  salesman's  commission.  New.  fascinating! 
Entirely  automatic— no  upkeep  expense  or  pin-boys— just  someone 
to  take    in   money.     Everybody   plays  —  men,   women,  children. 
Valuable  premiums — we  furnish  coupons.    Alleys  38  to  50  feet 
long.  Installed  in  any  room  in  half-day.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  agent's  prices.   See  what  you  can  make  on  small  investment. 
THE  TEN-PINNET  COMPANY,  26  Van  Buren  St..  INDIANAPOUS,  INDIANA 


Banking  BY  Mail  at  4%  Interest 


AN  IDEAL  FORM  OF  INVESTMENT 
is  an  account  with  this  large,  safe  bank  at  4^^  compound  interest,  for 

the  reason  that  your  principal  is  always  available  and  cannot  depreciate  in  value. 
Send  today  for  Booklet  "F"  explaining  our  system  of  receiving  deposits  by  mail. 


rH£  CITIZENS  SAVINGS  &  TRUST  CO. 


C  L-e  VE  I.AN  B,  OHIO. 

Asse-rs  OVER 


CAPITALS  SURPLUS  $6,500,000,001^ 
MILLIorJ  DOLLARS.  ± 
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COLLIER'S     FOR     NOVEMBER     20,  1915 


IT'S  A  PLEASURE  TO  HAVE  A  LIGHT 
EXACTLY  WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT— 

When  Reading,  Writing,  Dressing, 
Sewing,  Shaving — A  lamp  that 

HANGS,  STANDS, 

STICKS  or  CLAMPS 

ANYWHERE  AT  ANY  ANGLE 

That's  the  "WALLACE" 

The  WALLACE  is  the  Original  Portable, 
Adjustable 
Electric 

Lamp.  It  is  the 
BEST  AND 
CHEAPEST 

and  the  only 
lamp  that  may 
be  folded  into 
a  compact  ball. 

Model  "C"  $2.25 

111  BRONZE,  BR.4SS  or  NICKEL 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

or  send  direct  to  us  for 
booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer 

WALLACE  NOVELTY  CO. 
SiiileS,  19-25  E.  24th  St 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Send  for  muaralrii  Bo  Met 

vj  Christmas  Novel 
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New 
this  Year! 

Stronger. 
Easier  to  steer 
and  control 

Flexible  Flyer 

The  only  sled  with  non-skid  runners  f 

The  original  steering-sled— swiftest,  strongest,  safest 
sled  made.  Scientifically  constructed — all-steel  front  and 
chrome-nickel  steel  runners  give  added  safety,  durability, 
and  ease  in  steering.    Outlasts  3  ordinary  alcds. 

Best  Christinas  Gift  for  boy  or  girl 

Kine  sizes— ranging  from  3  ft.  to  8^  ft. 


JUNIOR  RACER  tv'li^&%ibs.  $3.50 

Express  prepaid  eant  of  MiBsouri  River. 


Sold  by  leading  Hardware  and  Department  Stores. 

Insiet  on  the  gemiine—unleas  it  tcara  this  trade- 
mark it  isn^t  a  Flexible  Flyer. 
P„  _  _  Cardboard  model  shows 
rree  how  it  steers.  Alsoattrac- 
tive  booklet*  Write  (or  them  today,  jWiPMBft^^^STCl 


S.L.Men&(:o.p,^^l}?i« 
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If  you  can't  pull  the 
shade  up — 

^or  if  Bometiines  It  will  not  stay  down, 
the  troulilc  i«  in  llic  roller.  Buy  Hart- 
Khorn'B,  and  you  avoiti  sucli  annoy- 
ances. They  are  used  in  over  10,000,000 
homes.  No  tarks  are  neceBflary. 
FRFF  ^'''"^  f"""  valuable  book,  "How 
'''"'^  to  net  the  Beat  Service  from 
Your  hhade  Hollers."  In  buyini;  sliade 
rollers,  always  look  for  this  slsnalure. 

HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 


HOW  ONE  PAIR  of  PIGEONS 

EARNED  ME  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

I.maDlo.li:u,n  1.1:0,,  si  <lv  vefosol.l.  U  Slioivs  ivli,-,l 
can  lie  done  wi  h  Flymoiith  Rock  -tock  and  our 
inmriictinn.  See  this  man's  story  in  our  big  free 
book  for  1916,  "Hoiv  to  Make  Money  liieiiliiii; 
Si|ii  .li»''  St.ot  Kmall,  Kioiv  blB.  Wnle' today. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  316  Howard 
Street.  M'Irose  Highland!,  Maiiacliusetti 


P__  JS  JL  Carrls.clrcuIarH  book, paper. 
P  \  2l  li  I'>-"B"fc  Larg"rSlH.  Uotary$60 
M  ■  Have  money.  PrintforothorH, 

tf^^^  hi K profit.  AlIeaHy,  ruiOBHent. 
~  Write  factory  for  ratalog  of 

wwvM.  pre«»es,TYPK,oards,Bamplfi» 
VV  JiAThe  PrettCo.  Marlden.Conn 


Learn  to  Stuff  Birds  r  wmihTru 

art,  easily  learned  at  home.  Big  Froflts.  Save  your 
trophlca.   Decorate  your  home.  Wc  I  each  men ,  women, 

bnysbymall.  Write  for  FreeBookto.iay.  N.W. School 
of  Taxidermy,  2368  Elwood  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


hose,  and  Big  Ivan  of  the  Bridge  let  go 
of  the  rope  and  sprang  at  him.  The  fist 
of  the  great  Russian  went  out  like  a 
battering  ram;  it  struck  the  steward 
between  the  eyes,  and  he  dropped  upon 
the  deck.  He  lay  like  one  dead,  the 
muzzle  of  the  hose  wriggling  from  his 
limp  hands. 

The  third  officer  and  the  interpreter 
rushed  at  Big  Ivan,  who  stood  erect,  his 
hands  clenched. 

"Ask  the  big  swine  why  he  did  it?" 
roared  the  officer. 

"Because  he  is  a  coward!"  cried  Ivan. 
"They  wouldn't  do  that  in  America!" 

"What  does  the  big  brute  know  about 
America?"  cried  the  officer. 

"Tell  him  I  have  dreamed  of  it," 
shouted  Ivan.  "Tell  him  it  is  in  my 
Dream.  Tell  him  I  will  kill  him  if  he 
turns  the  water  upon  this  old  woman." 

THE  apple  seller  was  on  deck  then, 
and  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Celt  she 
understood.  She  put  her  lean  hand 
upon  the  great  head  of  the  Russian  and 
blessed  him  in  Gaelic.  Ivan  bowed  be- 
fore her,  then  as  she  offered  him  a  rosy 
apple  he  led  her  toward  Anna,  a  great 
Viking  leading  a  withered  old  woman 
who  walked  with  the  grace  of  a 
duchess. 

"Please  don't  touch  him,"  she  cried, 
turning  to  the  officer.  "We  have  been 
waiting  for  your  ship  for  six  hours, 
and  we  have  only  five  dozen  apples  to 
sell.  It's  a  great  man  he  is.  Sure  he's 
as  big  as  Finn  Mac  Cool." 

Some  one  pulled  the  steward  behind 
a  ventilator  and  revived  him  by  squirt- 
ing him  with  water  from  the  hose 
which  he  tried  to  turn  upon  the  old 
woman.  The  third  officer  slipped  quietly 
away. 

The  Atlantic  was  kind  to  the  ship 
that  carried  Ivan  and  Anna.  Through 
sunny  days  they  sat  tip  on  deck  and 
watched  the  horizon.  They  wanted  to 
be  among  those  who  would  get  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  wonderland. 

They  saw  it  on  a  morning  with  sun- 
shine and  soft  winds.  Standing  to- 
gether in  the  bow,  they  looked  at  the 
smear  upon  the  horizon,  and  their  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  They  forgot  the  long 
road  to  Bobruisk,  the  rocking  journey 
to  Libau,  the  mad  buckjumping  boat 
in  whose  timbers  the  sea  devils  of  the 
Baltic  had  bored  holes.  Everything  un- 
pleasant was  forgotten,  because  the 
Dream  filled  them  with  a  great  hap- 
piness. 

•  The  inspectors  at  Ellis  Island  were 
interested  in  Ivan.  They  walked 
around  him  and  prodded  his  muscles, 
and  he  smiled  down  upon  them  good- 
naturedly. 

"A  fine  animal,"  said  one.  "Gee,  he's 
a  new  white  hope!  Ask  him  can  he 
fight?" 

An  interpreter  put  the  question,  and 
Ivan  nodded.    "I  have  fought,"  he  said. 

"Gee!"  cried  the  inspector.  "Ask  him 
was  it  for  purses  or  what?" 

"For  freedom,"  answered  Ivan.  "For 
freedom  to  stretch  my  legs  and 
straighten  my  neck!" 

Ivan  and  Anna  left  the  Government 
ferryboat  at  the  Battery.  They  started 
to  walk  uptown,  making  for  the  East 
Side,  Ivan  carrying  the  big  trunk  that 
no  other  man  could  lift. 

IT  was  a  wonderful  morning.  The 
city  was  bathed  in  warm  sunshine, 
and  the  well-dressed  men  and  women 
who  crowded  the  sidewalks  made  the  two 
immigrants  th^nk  that  it  was  a  festival 
day.  Ivan  and  Anna  stared  at  each  other 
in  amazement.  They  had  never  seen 
such  dresses  as  those  worn  by  the  smil- 
ing women  who  passed  them  by;  they 
had  never  seen  such  well-groomed  men. 

"It  is  a  feast  day  for  certain,"  said 
Anna. 

"They  are  dressed  like  princes  and 
princesses,"  murmured  Ivan.  "There 
are  no  poor  here,  Anna.  None." 

Like  two  simple  children,  they  walked 
along  the  streets  of  the  City  of  Wonder. 


What  a  contrast  it  was  to  the  gray, 
stupid  towns  where  the  Terror  waited 
to  spring  upon  the  cowed  people.  In 
Bobruisk,  Minsk,  Vilna,  and  Libau  the 
people  were  sullen  and  afraid.  They 
walked  in  dread,  but  in  the  City  of 
Wonder  beside  the  glorious  Hudson 
every  person  seemed  happy  and  con- 
tented. 

They  lost  their  way,  but  they  walked 
on,  looking  at  the  wonderful  shop  win- 
dows, the  roaring  elevated  trains,  and 
the  huge  skyscrapers.  Hours  after- 
ward they  found  themselves  in  Fifth 
Avenue  near  Thirty-third  Street,  and 
there  the  miracle  happened  to  the  two 
Russian  immigrants.  It  was  a  big 
miracle  inasmuch  as  it  proved  the 
Dream  a  truth,  a  great  truth. 

Ivan  and  Anna  attempted  to  cross  the 
avenue,  but  they  became  confused  in 
the  snarl  of  traffic.  They  dodged  back- 
ward and  forward  as  the  stream  of 
automobiles  swept  by  them.  Anna 
screamed,  and,  in  response  to  her 
scream,  a  traffic  policeman,  resplendent 
in  a  new  uniform,  rushed  to  her  side. 
He  took  the  arm  of  Anna  and  flung  up 
a  commanding  hand.  The  charging 
autos  halted.  For  five  blocks  north  and 
south  they  jammed  on  the  brakes  when 
the  unexpected  interruption  occurred, 
and  Big  Ivan  gasped. 

"Don't  be  flurried,  little  woman,"  said 
the  cop.  "Sure  I  can  tame  'em  by  lift- 
in'  me  hand." 

Anna  didn't  understand  what  he  said, 
but  she  knew  it  was  something  nice  by 
the  manner  in  which  his  Irish  eyes 
smiled  down  upon  her.  And  in  front  of 
the  waiting  automobiles  he  led  her  with 
the  same  care  that  he  would  give  to  a 
duchess,  while  Ivan,  carrying  the  big 
trunk,  followed  them,  wondering  much. 
Ivan's  mind  went  back  to  Bobruisk  on 
the  night  the  Terror  was  abroad. 

The  policeman  led  Anna  to  the  side- 
walk, patted  Ivan  good-naturedly  upon 
the  shoulder,  and  then  with  a  sharp 
whistle  unloosed  the  waiting  stream 
of  cars  that  had  been  held  up  so  that 
two  Russian  immigrants  could  cross  the 
avenue. 

Big  Ivan  of  the  Bridge  took  the  trunk 
from  his  head  and  put  it  on  the  ground. 
He  reached  out  his  arms  and  folded 
Anna  in  a  great  embrace.  His  eyes 
were  wet. 

"The  Dream  is  true!"  he  cried. 
Did  you  see,  Anna?  We  are  as  good  as 
they!  This  is  the  land  where  a  muzhik 
is  as  good  as  a  prince  of  the  blood!" 

THE  President  was  nearing  the  close 
of  his  address.  Anna  shook  Ivan, 
and  Ivan  came  out  of  the  trance  which 
the  President's  words  had  brought  upon 
him.    He  sat  up  and  listened  intently: 

We  grow  great  by  drearf(is.  All  big 
men  are  dreamers.  They  s^e  things  in 
the  soft  haze  of  a  spring  dtay  or  in  the 
red  fire  of  a  long  winter's  evening.  Some 
of  us  let  those  great  dreams  die,  but 
others  nourish  and  protect  them,  nurse 
them  through  bad  days  till  they  bring 
them  to  the  sunshine  and  light  which 
comes  always  to  those  who  sincerely 
hope  that  their  dreams  will  come  true. 

The  President  finished.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  stood  looking  down  at  the 
faces  turned  up  to  him,  and  Big  Ivan 
of  the  Bridge  thought  that  the  Presi- 
dent smiled  at  him.  Ivan  seized  Anna's 
hand  and  held  it  tight. 

"He  knew  of  my  Dream!"  he  cried. 
"He  knew  of  it.  Did  you  hear  what  he 
said  about  the  dreams  of  a  spring  day?" 

"Of  course  he  knew,"  said  Anna. 
"He  is  the  wisest  man  in  America, 
where  there  are  many  wise  men.  Ivan, 
you  are  a  citizen  now." 

"And  you  are  a  citizen,  Anna." 

The  band  started  to  play  "My  Coun- 
try, 'Tis  of  Thee,"  and  Ivan  and  Anna 
got  to  their  feet.  Standing  side  by 
side,  holding  hands,  they  joined  in  with 
the  others  who  had  found  after  long 
days  of  journeying  the  blessed  land 
where  dreams  come  true. 
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THE  warden  said  that 
the  prison  file  would 
tell  the  story,  and,  being 
a  new  type  of  warden  in 
the  Southern  State  peni- 
tentiary of  which  he  now  has  charge  and,  above  all,  a  man  skilled  in  human 
values,  copies  of  the  papers  in  the  case  were  taken.  These  copies  are  set  forth 
now  without  changes  except  in  proper  nouns,  here  and  there,  and  especially  in 
the  name  of  the  girl — Isabel.  The  warden  was  right;  the  record — made  by  the 
writings  of  the  parties,  some  of  which 
were  taken  from  Edgar  Calhoun 
when  captured,  or  were  furnished  by 
him  at  the  warden's  request,  some 
of  which  came  from  the  girl,  some  of 
which  were  once  in  the  possession  of 
the  prosecut  ng  officers  and  others 
of  which  are  official — is  a  record  worth 
preservation,  I  think,  in  the  history  of 
penal  institutions.  Certainly  it  is 
enough  to  awake  the  imagination.  It 
is  a  comment  on  developments  in  per- 
sonality of  a  man  and  of  a  woman. 
It  suggests  the  causes  and  the  cure  of 
an  unspeakable  quality  and  quantity 
of  evil.  It  is  the  solution  of  a  mys- 
tery. To  me  it  is  a  drama  in  which 
any  man  or  woman  so  choosing  may 
sooner  or  later  be  the  principal  actor. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  by  Mary  Cal- 
houn to  her  son,  Edgar  Calhoun, 
to  be  opened  when  he  had  become 
twenty-one  years  of  age: 

I  often  wonder  what  the  world  will 
bring  to  you.  Not  very  much.  It 
brings  so  little  joy  to  any  of  us !  This 
vale  of  tears  is  no  better  than  we 
ought  to  expect.  I  was  never  of  a 
happy  disposition  anyway,  and  the 
years  I  spent  with  your  father  have 
turned  me  sour.  After  we  came  down 
from  Cincinnati  there  was  nothing 
but  drink  and  abuse.  The  neighbors 
never  knew  much  about  it.  They 
think  I  am  getting  the  divorce  because 
cf  some  g  ddy,  light-haired  thing  in 
Lexington,  but  the  real  reason  is  not 
because  he  loves  some  other  woman, 
but  because  when  I  put  my  arms 
around  his  neck  he  holds  himself  stiff 
and  straight  and  draws  his  lips  away 
from  mine.  It  ain't  possible  to  stand 
loathing.  But  he  is  the  kind  that 
would  tire  anybody.  I  may  die  before 
you  ever  read  this.  You  ought  to 
know  the  truth  and  what  broke  us  up, 
and  you  are  too  young  to  tell  now.  So 
I  write  it. 

Ill  never  forget  finding  you  in  my 
arms.  I  was  the  happiest  woman 
alive.  But  I  have  regretted  your 
birth.  You  have  blue  eyes  and  high 
forehead  and  well-turned  ears  like 
mine,  but  there  is  a  look  around  your 
nose  that  makes  me  think  of  your 
father.  He  had  that  habit  of  wrinkling 
when  he  would  be  always  telling  me 
that  I  could  see  nothing  of  importance 
in  life  except  myself  and  absorbing  all 

his  time  and  nagging  him.  He  thought  I  was  beautiful  once.  And  at  first  I 
liked  the  looks  of  his  thin,  curved  lips.  They  were  cruel.  I  am  afraid  you  will 
grow  up  with  lips  like  his.  He  never  was  a  drunkard  because  no  matter  how 
much  he  drank  he  was  sober.  Only  he  could  forget  the  kind  of  people  he  came 
from  and  everything  in  him  would  go  coarse  when  he  had  had  whisky.  Whisky 
is  a  curse.    But  it  is  worse  to  have  a  nature  like  his  at  the  bottom.  .  .  .  You 
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"Let  them  take  me  out  of 
cell  and  murder  met.  .  .  I  am  going  mad. 


have  his  body  too,  because 
it  is  small  and  almost  like 
a  woman's  in  its  grace, 
and  wiry.  I  said  so  to 
him  once  last  year.  I 
reckon  we  both  had  tried  to  fool  ourselves.  You  may  remember  we  went  off  on  a 
trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  pretending  as  hard  as  we  could  that  everything  was 
just  as  it  was  once.  It  was  that  remark  that  finished  me.  I  said  you  were  small 
and  almost  like  a  woman  and  wiry  in  body.  "And  in  mind  he's  wiry — barbed- 
wiry,"  said  your  father.  "And  like 
your  kind  of  women  in  his  mind. 
And  small  and  mean  in  his  mind  like 
you."  I  could  feel  every  bit  of  the 
love  left  go  cold  and  dead.  I  might 
as  well  tell  the  truth.  I  hate  him. 
He  probably  will  say  I'm  all  to  blame. 
It's  a  lie.    He  did  it.  .  .  . 

You  won't  find  any  good  in  men.  If 
you  don't  try,  you  will  be  happier. 
All  men  and  most  women  are  just 
alike.  Turn  to  God.  That  is  the  great 
comfort.  There  is  a  heaven,  and  up 
there  is  happiness.  So  follow  the  doc- 
trines and  do  all  you  can  to  save  your 
soul.  Keep  close  to  religious  people. 
I  want  you  to  be  saved  and  you  will 
be  lost  unless  you  pray  for  salvation. 
Nobody  else  will  save  you.  ...  I  hope 
you  won't  grow  up  to  be  as  sullen  as 
you  have  been  up  to  now,  when  you 
are  fifteen.  Your  father  whipped  you 
often,  but  I  never  could  see  anything 
but  harm  come  of  it.  You  would  go 
in  a  rage  and  mope  for  days.  .  .  . 

Pages  from  the  diary  of  Edgar  Cal- 
houn written  during  his  attend- 
ance at  the  Bucknell  School  of 
Dental  Surgery  at  Hamilton: 

January  21. — A  cold  day.  I  was 
born  for  warm  climates.  The  aston- 
ishing thing  about  Hamilton  is  the 
total  lack  of  congenial  society.  There 
is  no  one  at  the  school  or  in  the  town 
with  any  taste  for  literature  or  any 
sense  of  humor.  I  thank  my  lucky  stars 
I  have  a  sense  of  humor.  Otherwise  I 
would  fall  in  love  with  one  of  these  sim- 
pering little  town  maids.  I,  who  have 
never  been  to  any  larger  city  than 
Atlanta,  am  able  to  see  how  provin- 
cial they  are!  The  men  play  poker. 
This  means  an  evening  of  drinking, 
and  drink  is  too  cute.  Drink  is  cuter 
than  any  man.  At  first  it  had  no 
effect  on  me,  but  later  it  found  its 
way  into  the  brain  cells.  I  will  not 
drink  again,  I  believe.  Furthermore, 
any  man  who  has  to  make  his  own 
way  cannot  drink.  I  have  had  disad- 
vantages enough  already.  Fate  handi- 
capped me  from  the  beginning,  and  I 
often  wonder  why  it  is  that  those 
who  start  handicapped  are  always  the 
ones  who  are  picked  out  for  the 
grossest  injustice.  The  teachers  here  at 
Bucknell  would  never  let  me  get  a  good 
rating,  no  matter  whether  I  was  the 
best  student  in  the  whole  institution. 
Dr.  Bissell  says  I  am  unwilling  to  do  any  groundwork,  but  he  does  not  say 
much  about  the  occasion  when  I  questioned  him  in  lecture  about  the  sulphuric 
treatment  of  pyorrhea  and  drove  him  into  a  corner  like  an  old  hog  so  fat  he 
can't  run.  I  have  been  too  original  to  suit  them  here.  They  take  advantage  of 
their  position  to  suppress  any  new  ideas.  Daniel  Ferris  says  it  is  foolish  to 
antagonize  them,  but  I  had  rather  have  the  satisfaction  of  upsetting  their 


this  accursed  stone-walled 
fVon't  the  people  of  the  State  help  me?  " 
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theories  than  be  a 
sheep  among  these 
student  sheep.  .  .  . 
And  now  to  read  in 
bed— Cellini's  "Au- 
tobiography" to- 
night. 

February  3. — 
I  wish  now  that  I 
had  gone  into  the 
law.  But  it  would 
be  too  long  to  wait 
for  an  income.  It 
would  be  more 
pleasant  dealing 
with  people's  af- 
fairs than  with 
their  teeth.  Amos 
Garrick,  who  liked 
me  in  high  school 
and    stuck   to  me 

and  gave  me  appreciation,  is  in  a  law  office  studying. 
He  says  he  wants  to  be  a  judge.  But  if  I  had  gone 
into  the  law,  I  would  have  wanted  to  use  my  knowl- 
edge to  show  how  the  law  always  favors  the  rich  and 
looks  back  at  yesterday  instead  of  to-morrow.  A  good, 
bright  lawyer  with  imagination  could  make  people  see 
how  absurd  it  is  to  expect  justice.  And  politics !  What 
a  fake!  The  steam  heat  in  this  little  room  either 
makes  it  intolerably  hot  and  dry  when  it's  on  or  cold 
and  damp  when  it's  off.  Catarrh.  Catarrh.  Ca- 
tarrh— always  catarrh.  I  met  another  little  fool  to- 
night. She  looked  surprised  because  I  had  no  dress 
suit.    Her  name  was  Bessie  Ingersoll. 

May  23. — I  went  to  church!  Ingersoll,  who  runs 
the  sash,  blind,  and  door  factory,  drove  us  off  the 
piazza.  I  suppose  he  thought  he  was  funny.  I 
think  Bessie  was  pleased.  I  think  she  wanted  to  get 
me  to  ch-urch.  I  almost  had  to  laugh.  How  can  sen- 
sible people  swallow  it?  They  tell  you  to  be  un- 
selfish and  in  the  next  breath  they  tell  you  to  save 
your  own  soul  first.  That  was  like  my  mother — 
always  thinking  of  her  own  soul.  Then  it's  all  a 
disgusting  trade.  They  offer  you  heaven  in  exchange 
for  a  blind  following  of  rules  of  conduct.  It's  the 
basest  kind  of  bargain.  First  off,  they  can't  prove 
that  they  can  deliver  heaven,  and  secondly  they  can't 
prove  that  the  rules  of  conduct  they  have  set  up  are 
good  rules  or  just  something  you  follow  because  your 
grandfather  did,  like  carrying  a  horse-chestnut  in 
the  pocket  to  keep  away  the  rheumatism.  It's  a 
stick-of-candy  bribe,  I  say.  They  try  to  toll  you  in 
by  shaking  an  empty  quart  measure  the  way  you  try 
to  fool  a  horse  when  you  want  to  catch  him  in  a 
pasture.  Let's  see  them  prove  anything.  It's  all  an 
appeal  to  the  two  basest  of  human  passions — fear 
and  selfishness.  And  in  that  respect  it's  like  the  way 
parents  really  teach  morals  to  children.  They  teach 
them  fear  of  disease  and  fear  of  disgrace,  and  fear 
of  punishment  of  some  kind.  That's  what  they  call 
morals.  That's  the  kind  I  have.  I  have  them  in  plenty. 
I'm  looking  after  my  own  skin  pretty  sharp  all  the 
time.  But  I  have  no  respect  for  morals.  It's  another 
fake.  Went  to  the  eye,  ear,  and  throat  specialist  to- 
day.   Charged  me  three  dollars — the  bloodsucker. 

June  2. — I  wish  I  had  gone  into  the  law.  Gradu- 
ation from  this  hole  comes  pretty  soon,  thanks  be! 
I'll  have  just  enough  money  left  to  start  an  office 
somewhere.  I  think  I'll  go  to  the  State  capital.  .  .  . 
The  best  thing  I've  seen  is  a  little  magazine  pub- 
lished in  New  York  and  printed  on  coarse  brown 
paper,  called  "F.  F."  The  letters  mean  "For  Free- 
dom." It  had  an  article  about  the  institution  of  the 
family  which  was  good!  It  showed  the  absurdities 
of  marriage.  It  made  one  think.  That's  what  we 
all  need — to  open  up  some  of  these  pills  we  have 
been  swallowing  all  along.  We  need  to  think  and 
look!  Suppose  a  man  and  a  woman  are  always  quar- 
reling and  unhappy  and  sour.  They  ought  to  be 
apart.  That's  plain.  And  where  will  the  children 
be  best  trained?  In  that  family?  Not  by  a  jugful! 
It  all  comes  down  to  a  question  of  whether  a  man 
and  a  woman  are  happy  together.  If  they  are,  they 
will  stay  together  anyway.  If  they  are  not,  it  is 
just  a  case  of  slavery  for  the  man  and  a  low-down 
state  of  being  a  parasite  on  the  part  of  the  woman. 
These  new  fearless  thinkers  in  New  York  can  show 
it  up.  Marriage  is  ridiculous.  Of  course  marriage 
is  a  small  part  of  the  new  emancipation  that  is  com- 
ing. But  I  would  like  to  make  that  name  of  the 
magazine  my  slogan,  "For  Freedom."  Sometimes 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  the  slave  of  everything — 
conventions  and  fool  customs  and  a  creed  of  don'ts. 
There  is  no  inspiration  in  that  kind  of  life.  It  is 
sickening.  I  am  for  the  fearless  thinkers — those 
brave  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  speak  up 
and  [here  the  page,  torn  from  a  book  by  some  one  in 
the  district  attorney's  office,  has  several  lines  miss- 
ing which  I  understand  were  cut  out  to  be  used  by 
the  handwriting  expert  at  the  trial] — has  set  up 
practice  for  himself  there.  He  says  the  Legislature 
is  still  in  session.  I  suppose  Amos  will  forge  ahead 
— a  nice  fellow  but  without  brilliance.  He  conceals 
it,  but  I  think  he  sneers  at  me  for  being  a  dentist. 
To-day  I  found  an  old  photograph  of  my  mother 
taken  before  her  death  and  sent  me  by  Aunt  Eliza- 


beth. I  looked  at 
myself  in  the 
glass  a  long  time. 
I  do  not  look  like 
my  mother. 

Some  years  later 
Judge  Amos 
Garrick,  writ- 
ing to  Daniel 
Ferris  in  Lex- 
in  g  t  0  n  ,  Ky., 
about  the  ad- 
ministration of 
a  small  estate, 
added  the  fol- 
lowing par  a- 
graphs  with 
pen  and  ink : 

I  feel  inclined 
strongly  to  make 

mention  of  an  old  friend  of  yours  at  Bucknell  who,  as 
you  know,  was  also  a  childhood  friend  of  my  own. 
I  understand  from  him  that  you  have  not  seen  him 
since  the  visit  five  years  ago  directly  after  his 
graduation  from  the  Bucknell  School  of  Dental 
Surgery,  at  which  visit  I  recall  with  pleasure  hav- 
ing met  you  for  the  first  time.  Of  course  you  know 
that  I  am  referring  to  Edgar  Calhoun. 

I  think  you  would  be  doing  him  a  favor,  no  less 
valuable  because  unasked,  if  you^  would  endeavor  to 
renew  correspondence  with  him.  The  truth  is  that 
he  has  incrusted  himself  with  a  hard  shell  of  self- 
sufficiency,  and  is,  I  suspect,  very  unhappy  inside  it. 
No  doubt  he  has  been  disappointed  in  the  returns 
from  his  practice  here,  for  though  he  is  a  skilled 
practitioner  the  competition  is  great.  He  is  a  self- 
assertive  soul  and  dentistry  offers  him  but  a  small 
outlet  for  self-expression;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  not  joined  the  better  social  life,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  he  is  unable  with  his  limited  means  to 
make  the  showing  which  his  keen  imagination  pic- 
tures. He  would  like  to  run  a  big  touring  car  and 
give  elaborate  spreads  at  the  Country  Club,  I  think. 
As  it  is,  he  lives  in  the  same  two  rooms  at  Mrs. 
Apwell's  where  you  and  I  sat  up  so  late  discussing 
politics,  with  Edgar  brooding  gloomily  in  the  corner. 
All  these  circumstances  have  driven  him  to  an  as- 
sociation with  men  below  his  level.  The  clerk  of 
the  Commercial  Hotel,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  our 
drug  stores  who,  I  am  infoi'med,  is  addicted  to  the  use 
of  morphine,  a  labor  organizer,  an  ex-minister  from 
Rambo,  driven  by  a  scandal  from  his  calling  and  now 
a  Socialist  and  given  to  violent  argument — all  these 
men  of  coarser  stripe  fill  the  gaps  between  periods 
of  bitter  loneliness.  Edgar's  superficial  brilliance  and 
ability  to  appear  learned,  combined  with  his  capacity 
to  drink  without  suffering  any  loss  of  his  faculties, 
draw  the  admiration  of  men  and  women  who  are 
floundering  about  aping  intellectuality  and  seeking 
the  easiest  way 
to  clutch  enjoyment. 
They  furnish  Edgar, 
whose  mind  domi- 
nates  theirs,  a 
cheaply  won  ap- 
proval and  applause 
which,  I  think,  must 
intoxicate  his  van- 
ity, feed  his  ego,  and 
leave  him  for  the 
time  in  a  fool's 
paradise. 

Unfortunately,  he 
has  never  seriously 
been  in  love.  I  con- 
sider this  a  source 
of  much  danger  to 
him.  The  volcano  is 
there.  I  fear  its 
eruption  because  so 
long  held  back.  I 
think  when  all  is 
said,  it  might  help  if 
you  wrote  cordially, 
asking  him  many 
questions  about  the 
shape  his  life  is 
taking.  You  might 
make  some  contribu- 
tion to  relieve  the 
resentful  expression 
and  the  outer  signs  of 
some  mysterious  per- 
verted growth  which, 
from  deep  depths  in 
the  man,  find  their 
way  to  his  counte- 
nance.   My  regards. 

From  Edgar  Calhoun 
to  Isabel  Wetmore, 
January  IS,  1912: 

You  will  forgive 
the  wonder  which 
I  want  to  express. 


I  cannot  quite  yet  realize  the  good  fortune  which 
took  me  to  visit  St.  Louis  with  Robert  Bellman. 
Both  of  us  found  a  long  stretch  of  life  here  at 
the  State  capital  absolutely  unbearable.  He  says 
the  mental  stuffiness  of  these  dull,  respectable, 
conventional  citizens  is  the  same  atmosphere  he 
breathed  when  he  preached  at  Rambo — before  his 
emancipation,  as  he  calls  it.  Of  course  he  went 
down  to  St.  Louis  to  see  the  Marguerite  whom 
you  do  not  know.  She  is  a  wonderful  little  woman 
from  New  York  who  belongs  to  a  studio  Socialist 
group  around  Washington  Square,  as  I  remember 
the  name  of  the  place.  She  is  married,  but  calls 
herself  Miss  and  permits  her  husband  to  ask  no 
questions.  She  is  doing  much  for  the  freedom  of 
women — writing,  talking,  and  lecturing.  Bellman 
and  she  love  each  other  and  are  very  intimate — not 
intimate  enough,  however,  to  suit  Bellman.  Some- 
times he  says  that  it  irritates  him  to  find  so  many 
of  the  new  young  school  of  thinkers  who  are  con- 
tent to  be  free  conversationally.  But  I  am  astray. 
The  point  is — I  have  met  you. 

We  are  much  alike.  I  have  a  keen  admiration  for 
your  independence.  I  think  we  both  have  spent  our 
youth  reaching  for  a  happiness  which  did  not  come 
— which  was  always  out  of  reach.  You  have  done 
more  than  I  to  relieve  your  restlessness,  for  I  am 
plodding  along  in  a  profession  while  you  are  doing 
creative  work.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  show- 
ing me  the  little  poems  at  our  famous  dinner.  Bell- 
man's silly  remarks  then  about  my  spending  too 
much  were  more  than  disturbing  to  me.  Of  course 
that  was  before  our  ride  under  the  arc  lights,  and 
you  might  have  thought  I  was  somebody  trying  to 
make  a  splurge.  You  were  not  angry  because  of  what 
happened  just  before  you  ran  up  the  steps? 

Isabel  Wetmore  wrote  on  January  23,  1912  : 

No,  I  wasn't  a  bit  angry.  I  knew  that  you  had 
hungered  for  years,  as  I  have,  for  understanding. 
I  am  pretty  enough  to  attract  men,  but  I  would  have 
resented  anything  like  that  except  from  you.  Oh, 
you  will  understand  some  time.  The  men  in  the 
office  cause  me  nothing  but  loathing.  One  kind  are 
cold  and  stiff  like  cast  brass,  and  the  others  have 
no  intellectual  affections.  My!  Don't  they  make 
romance  hideous!  Well,  I  have  not  forgotten.  Your 
being  here  for  those  four  days  has  made  the  damned 
old  office  seem  tolerable  and  I  have  done  much  better 
with  my  music.  I  will  be  so  glad  when  I  can  make 
Art  support  me.  And  I  have  often  heard  that  no 
real  temperament  can  be  developed  without  romance. 
Of  course  I've  had  some  cheap  romances  and  one 
costly  one,  as  I  told  you,  but  no  great  humanizing 
passion  which  is  necessary  for  the  creative  impulse. 
I  think  I  could  follow  the  way  you  might  point  to 
freedom  under  such  circumstances.  But  the  thing 
that  bears  down  on  me  is  the  deadly  routine  of  an 
office  among  a  lot  of  common  stenographers  and 
clerks  discussing  marcel   waves   and   Wilson  and 


The  big,  surly  convict  threw  a  buckwheat  cake  with  sirup  on ;  it  struck  Calhoun  in  the  face  and  he  stood 
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Roosevelt  and  wheat  and  criticizing  the  fiction  which 
brings  out  points  in  the  sex  problem  just  as  if  there 
wasn't  a  sex  problem  clamoring  for  solution.  .  .  . 
When  are  you  coming  to  St.  Louis? 

From  Edgar  Calhoun  to  Imbel  Wetmore,  April  1.1912: 

Adorable  Girl:  I  am  sending  two  inclosures  with 

fhis  a  check  for  $40,  with  which  I  wish  you  would 

pay  the  rent  of  the  apartment  (I  cannot  be  in  St. 
Louii*  this  week)  and  the  other  is  the  article  by  Mar- 
o-uerite.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  I  cannot 
very  well  leave  my  practice  just  now;  there  is  a 
rush  of  people  who  go  away  in  the  summer  and  want 
to  see  a  dentist  before  they  leave.  The  reason  is  not 
money.  I  wish  you  would  not  say  so  much  about 
expenditure.  Money  is  easy  to  get.  When  I  came 
back  here  the  last  time  I  found  my  account  rather 
low.  but  it  was  easily  replenished  by  a  little  turn  in 
copper  stocks.    We  both  like  the  good  things  in  life 

 good  things* to  eat  and  wear  and  trips  here  and 

there,  and  I  know  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
them.  We  are  seeking  freedom  together  and  a  part 
of  freedom  is  frankness.  That  is  why  I  was  so  glad 
that  you  told  me  that  the  office  work  was  tiring  you 
and  made  me  see  that  no  one  can  hope  to  do  anything 
in  the  arts  when  thei-e  is  a  daily  drudgery  to  be  done. 

It  has  improved  your  health.  You  have  filled  out 
— you  beautiful  creature.  I  can  picture  your  eyes, 
your  hair,  the  color  of  your  wrists  as  I  write.  I 
would  like  to  proclaim  the  victory  we  have  won  to- 
gether. Love  ti-iumphs  over  all.  and  I  am  mad  for 
you,  Isabel.  I  have  been  thi-ough  purgatory  for 
years — a  purgatory  of  suppression  and  sickened  with 
flat  souls  everywhere.  I  have  found  happiness  in 
you  at  the  moment  when  I  thought  there  could  be 
none,  for  I  had  no  faith  in  any-thing.  Love  was  the 
one  thing  left  to  come  to  me,  and  now  that  it  has 
come  I  pin  all  my  faith  to  it.  It  is  the  greatest 
thing — the  full,  vital  love  between  us.  I  feel  that 
through  it  we  will  be  able  to  shake  off  all  the  bur- 
dens each  of  us  has  carried  and  little  by  little  we 
shall  rid  ourselves  of  obligations.  I  take  a  wild  de- 
light in  knowing  that  you  and  I  may  teach  people 
to  east  aside  hypocrisy  and  cant. 

Have  you  read  Bellman's  enlightening  article  in 
the  la.st  issue  of  "Pepper  Pot,"  called  "Children ;  Are 
They  Accidents?"  Keally  it  is  written  to  appeal  to 
conservatives  and  make  a  plea  for  the  control  of 
births  among  the  overburdened  poor.  But  Bellman 
says  that  the  logical  result  of  a  complete  education 
in  the  control  of  births  is  to  bring  the  in.stitution  of 
marriage  where  it  belongs — i.  e.,  down  to  a  contract 
to  protect  children  who  are  born  to  parents  wanting 
children.  There  won't  be  any  other  children.  Bell- 
man wishes  to  make  marriage  appear  as  absurd  to 
everyone  as  it  appears  to  him  and  to  us,  darling. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  what  you  say  about  the 
piano  is  true.  Will  you  wait  two  weeks?  I  want 
you  to  have  a  piano  of  your  own,  of  course.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  I  would  not  do  for  you, 


goddess  o'  mine.  I'm  glad  that 
you  mentioned  it.  .  .  .  Per- 
haps it  would  be  best  for  you 
to  use  the  name  Mrs.  Sterling 
for  the  present. 

0»  An(/iint !)  he  ii'rotc  to  Juabcl : 

I  did  not  like  the  tone  of 
your  letter,  because  it  was  full 
of  doubt  and  depression.  Of 
course  I  love  you — passion- 
ately, devotedly.  I  would  give 
all  —  all  —  everything  in  the 
world  to  you.  This  you  must 
know.  I  think  I  have  shown 
it.  If  you  are  discontented,  it 
may  be  that  you  do  not  take 
enough  bodily  exercise.  I 
thought  I  noticed  a  tendency 
to  lie  in  bed  late  in  the  morn- 
ing. You  say  you  are  lonely 
because  no  one  is  available  as 
a  companion — an  intelligent 
companion  whose  views  are 
advanced  and  who  is  capable  of  thinking  for  her.self. 
There  is  Dorothy  Kemp.  I  did  not  like  her  because  she 
dresses  like  a  stuffed  orangatelle,  and  there  is  a 
coarseness  about  her.  But  you  defended  her,  I  re- 
member. I  cannot  be  in  St.  Louis  all  the  time  because 
I  can't  leave  my  practice  here  and  you  do  not  want  to 
come — of  course,  you  couldn't  anyway — to  a  smallei- 
town  the  size  of  this  one.  I  have  no  doubt  everything 
will  turn  out  all  right.  Daniel  Ferris,  as  I  told 
you,  made  me  executor  in  his  will.  I  found  out  after 
he  died.  Thei-e  are  some  fees  coming  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  this.  Oh,  everything  will  be  all  right, 
dear  heart!  I  have  had  much  to  worry  me  lately, 
but  I  also  have  you !    For  eternity. 

TeJegvnm  frow  Isabel,  Augrntt  SO.  Collect: 

Are  you  ill?  Have  not  heard  since  your  leaving 
nor  received  check.  I  am  frightened.  I  feel  so 
alarmed.  I.  W. 

Office  file  copy  of  night  letter  from  Edgar  CuUionn 
to  Mortimer  Hyland,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.: 
Trust  you  will  remember  me  favorably  in  spite  of 
my  seeming  ungrateful  conduct  in  not  communicat- 
ing. Have  never  forgotten  the  financial  assistance 
you  gave  your  sister,  who  was  my  mother.  Am  in 
desperate  need  myself  at  this  moment.  If  I  can- 
not raise  seven  hundred  fifty,  forty-eight  hours,  dire 
consequences  result.  Can  pay  you  in  thirty  days. 
Send  money  by  telegraph. 

The  Answer: 

Your  uncle  is  in  Calgai-y  on  big  real  estate  deal. 
Cannot  be  reached.    Returns  two  weeks. 

Henne.ssey,  Secretary. 


and  twelve,  within 
the  jurisdiction 

aforesaid  of   , 

feloniously  did  ap- 
propriate and  con 
veit  two  thousand 
dollars  of  said 
property  and  money 
to  his  own  use  con- 
trary to  the  form 
of  the  statute  and 
the   peace   of  the 

State  of  . 

True  Bill.  Attest. 
Benthamy,  Att. 


.State  of  - 


Note   to   Isabel  Wetmore, 


postmarked.  Texarkana 
railway  mail  car. 
(Found  by  in- 
spectors ayid  the 
source  of  informa- 
tion leading  to  cap- 
ture of  E  d  g  a  r 
Calhoun  by  felr- 
gra  ph  ing  desc  rip- 
fion  )  : 

Good-by.  You  will 
never  see  me  again. 
This  is  not  selfish. 
It  is  better  for  you. 
Within  a  few  days 
you  will  understand. 
I  could  never  bend 
my  pride  to  admit 
that  I  could  not  give 
you  everything  you 
wished.  But  I  am 
not  altogether  to 
blame.  You  never 
spared  me. 

Copies  of  the  Indict- 
ments : 


State  of  — 
County  of 


■filh  the  sirup  running  down  hit  mouth  and  chin. 


Then  the  warden  jumped  down  and  took  a  hand 


The  jurors  for  the 
State  upon  their  oath 
present: 

That  Edgar  Cal- 
houn, occupying  the 
office  of  executor  by 
appointment  of  the 
district  probate  court 

of  and  intrusted 

with  properties  and 
moneys  belonging  to 
the  estate  of  Daniel 
Ferris,  on  July  fif- 
teenth in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand /line  hundred 


f-'ountyof  ) 

The  jurors  for 
the  State  upon 
their  oath  present: 
That  Edgar  Cal- 
houn on  August 
third  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve,  at 

the  First  National  Bank  of  ,  did  utter  a  forgery 

of  the  name  of  one  Mary  Nathan,  the  same  being  on 
a  draft  cashed  for  five  hundred  dollars  contrary  to 
the  form  of  the  statute  and  the  peace  of  the 
State  of   . 


True  Bill. 


Attest. 

Benthamy,  Att. 


//"-  tentimoii I)  of  Susan  Apwell  at  th'i 


Passage  from 
trial : 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  defendant? 
A.  I  do.    He  has  occupied  a  room  in  my  house  for 
about  seven  years. 

Q.  You  are  a  widow,  are  vou  not? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  from  what  sources  do  you  derive  your 
support? 

A.  From  letting  my  rooms,  fui'nishing  meals,  and 
from  my  sister,  .Mary  Nathan,  who  is  well  off,  as 
people  go.  .  .  . 

Q.  Did  the  defendant  ever  tell  you  that  he  was  an 
unhappy  man? 

A.  He  was  an  unhappy  man.    Anybody  could  tell  it. 
Counsel  for  the  Defendant — She  can't 
express  an  opinion.    And  I  object  to  this  line 
of  questioning. 

Assistant  District  Attorney — Your  Honor, 
I  am  seeking  to  establish  the  intent  with  which 
the  acts  charged  were  done. 
Q,  Did  he  ever  tell  you  he  was  unhappy? 
A.  He  was  miserable  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 
just  before  this  happened.     But  he  was  always 
unhappy. 

Q.  Don't  say  what  you  believe.  Say  only  what 
you  saw  or  heard.  Did  he  ever  state  his  unhappi- 
ness  to  you  and  tell  you  the  cause?  Wait.  Before 
you  answer,  tell  me,  did  you  ever  hear  him  cry  or 
moan  or  give  expression  to  sorrow? 

A.  Yes,  and  the  night  before  he  went  away  he 
rocked  in  the  leather  rocking-chair  all  night.  I 
couldn't  .sleep  and  got  up  and  listened  outside  his 
door.  He  was  talking  to  himself  about  courage  and 
freedom  to  be  oneself  and  things  I  can't  remember. 
He  said  that  the  old  order  of  things  had  made  a  mess 
of  his  life,  and  that  everybody  would  persecute  any 
thinker,  and  that  the  hypocrites  owned  the  world. 
He  was  talking  to  himself. 

Q.  Well,  you  seem  unable  to  answer  my  other  ques- 
tions.   However,  that  will  do. 

Cross-Examination  by  Counsel  for  Defendant. 

Q.  Did  your  sister  tell  you  first  of  discovering  the 
forgery  of  her  name  after  she  had  received  the 
monthly  .statement  and  vouchers  from  the  bank  and 
whom  she  suspected? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  her? 

A.  I  said  for  her  to  go  to  Dr.  Calhoun  and  give 
him  a  chance  to  explain  and  so  on. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  that?  Did  you  have  a  regard 
for  this  defendant? 

A.  Yes,  I  did.  He  was  always  so  unhappy.  And 
in  spite  of  his  strange  ways  there  was  something  to 
love  in  him.  It  was  pity,  I  reckon — pity  from  the 
beginning.  There  was  always  something  to  pity.  I 
don't  know  what. 

Counsel — Well,  I  do  not  see  that  the  de- 
fendant has  suffered  by  your  testimony, 
madam.    That  will  be  all. 

Letter  from  the  Cliairman  of  the  Prison  Board  to 
Warden  Shelby  A.  Enright  of  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary : 

Dear  Sir — In  regard  to  the  inclosed  communica- 
tion, which  of  course  you  read  before  it  was  mailed 
to  this  office,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  strict  discipline.  iMuch  criticism  has 
been  aimed  at  this  board  and  at  you  for  the  present 
conduct  of  the  penitentiary.  You  are  aware  that  the 
newspapers  of  the  State,  especially  those  represent- 
ing the  political  faction      (Contiuurd  on  page  'J'.\\ 
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General  Freight  Department 
CALIFORNIA  CONSOLIDATED 
RAILWAY  COMPANY 

Robert  Mitchell 
General  Freight  Agent 
Walk  In! 

THIS  was  the  sign  on  the  door  that  John  Hamp- 
stead  had  opened  every  morning  for  seven  years. 
This  morning  he  did  not  open  it,  and  when  as  late  as 
nine-thirty  the  chair  of  the  big,  amiable  stenographic 
drudge  was  still  vacant,  old  Heitmuller,  the  chief 
clerk,  after  swearing  his  way  helplessly  from  one 
point  of  the  compass  to  another,  prepared  to  dis- 
patch the  office  boy  to  Hampstead's  residence. 

Inside,  and  unaware  of  all  this  pother,  sat  the 
general  freight  agent.  Big  of  body,  with  the  topog- 
raphy of  his  father's  heath  upon  his  wide  face,  soft 
in  the  heart  and  hard  in  the  head,  Robert  Mitchell 
was  a  man  of  no  airs.  His  origin  was  probably 
shanty  Irish,  and  he  didn't  care  who  suspected  it. 
By  painful  labor,  a  ready  smile,  a  hearty  laugh,  a 
square  deal  to  his  company  and  as  square  a  deal  to 
the  public  as  he  could  give — "consistently" — he  had 
got  to  his  present  modest  eminence.  He  was  going 
higher,  and  was  not  particular  who  suspected  that 
either;  but  was  not  boastful  and  had  the  respect  of 
all  men  who  knew  him  well,  as  well  as  the  affection 
of  those  who  knew  him  intimately. 

He  sat  just  now  in  a  thoroughly  characteristic 
pose,  with  the  stubby  fingers  of  one  fat  hand  thought- 
fully teasing  a  wisp  of  reddish  brovioi  hair,  while 
his  shrewd  blue  eyes  were  screwing  at  the  exact 
significance  of  the  top  letter  on  a  pile  before  him. 

Over  in  a  corner  was  Mitchell's  guest  and  vast 
superior,  Maiden  H.  Hale,  the  president  of  the  great 
Southwestern  Railway  system,  in  which  Mitchell's 
little  road  nestled  like  a  rabbit  in  the  maw  of  a 
python.  Mr.  Hale  was  signing  some  letters  dic- 
tated yesterday  to  John.  For  a  time  there  was  no 
sound  save  the  scratching  of  his  pen  and  the  fillip  of 
the  sheets  as  he  turned  them  over.  Then  he  chuckled 
softly,  and  presently  spoke. 

"Bob,"  he  said,  "that's  an  odd  genius,  that  stenog- 
rapher out  there." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Mitchell  absently,  vdthout  look- 
ing up  from  his  work,  and  then  suddenly  he  stabbed 
the  atmosphere  with  a  significant  rising  inflection: 
"Genius?" 

"Well,  yes,"  affirmed  Mr.  Hale.  "Genius!  He 
impresses  you  first  as  absurdly  incompetent,  but  his 
workmanship  is  really  superior,  and  later  you  get  a 
suggestion  of  something  back  of  him — something 
buried  that  might  come  out,  you  know." 

"I  used  to  think  so,"  the  general  freight  agent  re- 
plied, with  a  tone  which  indicated  loss  of  interest  in 
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Chapter  Two  —  The  Discovery  of  Woman 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      WILLIAM      B.  KING 

"  John  is  as  good  as  a  vaudeville  act !  "  is  all  the  shipping  clerks  can  find  to  say  of  clumsy  young 
Hampstcad  in  the  office  of  the  California  Consolidated  Railway,  where  he  is  a  stenographer.  It  is  an 
advertisement  in  the  morning  paper, "  ACTING  TAUGHT,"  placed  there  by  Charles  Kenton,  "  character 
actor  temporarily  disengaged,"  which  gives  this  young  man's  career  a  new  slant.  With  his  knowledge 
of  faces  the  actor  sees  in  Hampstcad  one  who,  whatever  else  he  might  become,  "  was  now  and  always 
a  first-class  animal."  Shall  he  make  of  the  youth  a  great  orator?  the  actor  questions  himself.  First  of 
all  he  must  make  him  graceful  —  and  then  John  should  win  something  more  than  sympathy  from  Bessie 
Mitchell.  John's  motto  is:  "  F.ternal  hammering  is  the  price  of  success."  If  his  daytime  task  gives  him 
small  leisure  to  conquer  the  world,  more  than  one  of  his  evenings  is  given  up  to  serious  study — too  many 
evenings,  for  work  day  and  night  brings  him  at  twenty-four  face  to  face  with  a  most  pitiless  enemy :  blindness 


John  leaped  eagerly  at  this  permission,  but  there 
was  design  in  his  devotion  to  the  new  prescription 
of  which  the  doctor  knew  nothing,  for  on  the  fifth  day 
of  his  confinement  Tayna  and  Dick,  who  had  been 
coming  every  afternoon  to  sit  for  an  hour  in  the  semi- 
darkness  with  their  uncle,  surprised  the  interned  one 
doing  odd  contortions  in  the  depths  of  his  room; 
twisting  his  wrists;  standing  on  one  foot  like  a 
stork  and  twirling  his  great  heel  and  toe  from  the 
knee  in  some  eccentric  imitation  of  a  ballet  dancer; 
then  creeping  to  and  fro  across  the  room  in  a  silly 
series  of  bowings  and  scrapings  and  salutings  that 
threw  Dick  into  irrepressible  laughter.  Caught  shame- 
facedly in  the  very  midst  of  these  absurdities,  John 
confessed  to  the  two  of  them  what  he  would  at  the 
moment  have  confessed  to  no  other  living  being — 
last  of  all  to  Bessie.  "I  am  taking  lessons,"  he  said, 
"from  an  actor.  He  is  going  to  make  me  easy  and 
graceful  so  people  won't  call  me  awkward  any  more, 
nor  homely,"  and  he  looked  significantly  at  Tayna. 

"Oh,"  the  children  both  gasped  respectfully,  and 
repeated  with  a  kind  of  awe  in  their  voices: 

"From  an  actor!" 

"Yes.  Every  evening  the  doctor  lets  me  go  for  a 
walk.  On  every  other  one  of  these  walks  I  go  to  the 
actor's  hotel  and  he  teaches  me." 

"Awh!  An  actor-r-r!"  breathed  Dick  again,  his 
features  depicting  deeps  both  of  impression  and  of 
speculation. 

"Say!"  he  proposed  presently,  "I  would  rather  you 
would  be  an  actor  than  a  president  anyway." 

John  laughed.  "I  am  not  going  to  be  an  actor,"  hd 
said;  "I  am  only  going  to  be  polished  till  I  shine 
like  a  human  diamond." 

WHEN  at  length  the  interminable  fortnight  of 
John's  captivity  was  done.  Dr.  Gallagher  stood 
before  him  frowningly  with  admonishing  finger. 

"Remember!  Never  again  the  typewriter!"  the 
physician  adjured  sternly;  for,  although  conveyin^;^ 
this  verdict  immediately  to  Mitchell,  the  doctor  had 
postponed  its  announcement  to  his  patient  till  now; 
John  was  stunned.  The  typewriter  was  his  bread. 
At  first  he  rebelled,  but  with  a  rush  like  the  swirl 
of  waters  over  his  head  the  memory  of  that  night 
when  he  was  blind  for  an  hour  came  to  him  and 
humbled  him.  With  the  trembling  courage  of  a 
coward  he  opened  the  door  of  room  513;  saw  with 
sickening  heart  the  strange  face  at  his  desk;  shook 
the  flabby  hand  of  Heitmuller  and  inwardly  braced 
himself  to  enter  for  the  last  time  between  the  double 
doors  where  presently  he  confessed  his  plight  as  if  it 
had  been  a  crime. 

"You  don't  imagine  we  would  let  you  go,  do  you?' 
Mr.  Mitchell  asked,  while  an  expression  of  amaze 
ment  grew  upon  his  face  till  it  became  a  laugh 
"Why,  Jack"  (Mr.  Mitchell  had  never  called  hin 
Jack  before),  "we  should  have  to  pay  you  a  salarj 
just  to  stick  around  and  keep  the  rest  of  us 
straight." 

The  stenographer  gulped.  It  was  not  the  first  noti 
of  praise  he  had  ever  received  from  this  kindly  rail 
road  man,  but  it  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Mitchell  o; 
anyone  else  in  that  whole  office  had  ever  acknowl 
edged  to  John  that  he  was  valuable  for  what  he  khev 
as  well  as  for  what  he  beat  out  of  his  finger  tips. 

"You  are  going  to  be  my  private  secretary,"  ex 
plained  Mr.  Mitchell,  still  chuckling  at  the  simplicit; 
of  John.  "I  have  few  letters  to  write,  and  you  knov 
enough  to  do  most  of  them  without  dictation.  Yoi 
keep  me  reminded  of  things;  handle  my  telephon, 
calls  and  appointments.  Gallagher  says  your  eye 
will  probably  give  you  no  trouble  whatever  unde 
these  conditions.  The  salary  will  be  fifteen  dollar 
more  a  month." 

The  big,  awkward  man  was  too  confusedly  gratf 
ful  and  overwhelmed  even  to  attempt  to  murmu 


the  subject;  but  being  tardily 
overtaken  in  his  reading  by 
a  sense  that  he  had  not 
quite  done  justice  to  the 
big  stenographer,  he  broke 
the  silence  to  add:  "He  is 
a  fine  character.  He  has 
very  high  thoughts" — va- 
cancy was  in  his  eye  for  a 
moment — "so  high  they're 
cloudy!" 

And  that  was  all.  Mr. 
Hale  made  no  further  com- 
ment. Mr.  Mitchell,  a  just 
man,  was  satisfied  that  he 
had  done  justice.  Thus  in 
the  minds  of  two  arbiters  of 
the  destinies  of  many  men 
John  Hampstead,  loyal,  la- 
borious, who  had  served 
faithfully  for  seven  years,  was  lifted  for  a  moment 
until  the  sun  of  prospect  flashed  upon  him — lifted 
and  then  dropped.  And  they  did  not  even  know  that 
nature,  too,  had  dropped  him ;  that  he  was  going  blind. 

But  just  then  a  privileged  person  knocked  and  en- 
tered without  waiting  for  an  invitation.  The  new- 
comer was  Dr.  Gallagher,  the  "company"  oculist,  his 
fine,  dark  eyes  aglow  with  sympathy  and  importance. 

"That  boy  Hampstead,"  he  began  abruptly,  "is  in 
bad  shape." 

"Hampstead!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Mitchell  antagonisti- 
cally, as  if  it  were  impossible  that  that  lumbering 
mass  of  bone  and  muscle  could  ever  be  in  bad  shape. 

"Yes,"  affirmed  the  physician,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  announces  a  sensation;  "he's  likely  to  go  blind!" 

"No!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Mitchell  in  still  more  em- 
phatic tones  of  disbelief,  though  his  blue  eyes  opened 
wide  and  grew  round  with  shock  and  sympathetic 
apprehension. 

"Yes,"  explained  Dr.  Gallagher  volubly.  "Con- 
tinual transcription,  the  sweep  of  the  eye  from  the 
notebook  page  to  the  machine  and  back,  year  in  and 
year  out,  for  so  long,  has  broken  down  the  muscular 
system  of  the  eye.  He  had  a  blind  spell  last  night. 
He  can  see  all  right  this  morning.  But  to  let  him  go 
to  work  would  be  criminal.  I  have  him  in  the  com- 
pany hospital  for  two  weeks  of  absolute  rest,  and 
then  he  will  be  all  right.  But  the  typewriter,  never 
again!  You  can  put  him  on  the  outside  to  solicit 
freight  or  something  like  that." 

ABROAD  grin  overspread  the  features  of  the  gen- 
eral freight  agent.  "You  don't  know  John,"  he 
said.  "That  boy  would  die  of  nervousness  the  first 
day  out.  He's  afraid  of  people.  Besides,  we  couldn't 
get  along  without  him.  He  knows  too  much  that 
nobody  else  knows." 

"Well,  anyway,  never  again  the  typewriter!"  in- 
sisted the  doctor  from  the  door,  getting  out  quickly 
and  hurrying  away  with  the  consciousness  of  duty 
extremely  well  performed.  He  knew  that  he  had 
exaggerated  the  extent  of  John's  eye  trouble;  but  he 
believed  that  it  was  necessary  to  exaggerate  it,  both 
to  Hampstead  and  to  Mr.  Mitchell. 

In  the  meantime  John,  in  his  darkened  room  at  the 
hospital,  was  feeling  somehow  suddenly  honored  of 
destiny.  People  were  thinking,  talking,  caring  about 
him.   There  was  exaltation  just  in  that. 

But  also  he  was  fuming.  He  wasn't  ill.  He  was 
simply  confined.  He  could  not  read.  He  could  not 
write.  He  could  do  nothing  but  sit  in  a  darkened 
room,  according  to  prescription,  and  wait.  But  on 
the  third  day  Dr.  Gallagher  said :  "As  soon  as  it  is 
dusk  you  may  go  out  for  a  swift  walk.  That's  to  get 
exercise.  Keep  off  the  main  streets ;  keep  away  from 
bright  lights,  do  not  try  to  read  signs,  to  recognize 
people,  or  in  fact  to  look  at  anything  closely." 
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his  thanks.  Instead,  he  did  a  thing  of  unheard-of 
boldness.  He  reached  over  and  touched  the  general 
freight  agent  on  the  arm — just  stabbed  him  in  the 
upper,  fleshy  part  of  the  arm  with  a  thrust  of  his 
stiff  fingers,  accompanying  the  act  with  a  mono- 
syllabic croak.  It  was  a  clumsy  touch,  and  it  was 
presuming;  but  to  a  man  of  understanding  it  was 
eloquent.   Mitchell  was  a  man  of  understanding. 

AFTEE  one  month  in  this  new  position,  John  found 
-himself  seeing  the  transportation  business  through 
new  glasses.  He  had  passed  from  details  to  principles, 
and  the  change  stimulated  his  mind  enormously. 

One  of  his  duties  now  was  to  sit  at  the  general 
freight  agent's  elbow  in  conferences  and  later  to  make 
summaries  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  In 
transcribing  Mr.  Mitchell's  part  of  these  talks,  it 
interested  John  to  elaborate  a  little.  Soon  he  ven- 
tured to  make  the  general  freight  agent's  points 
stronger  when  he  felt  it  could  be  done,  and  then 
waited,  after  laying  the  transcript  on  his  superior's 
desk,  for  some  word  of  reproof.  Reproof  did  not 
come,  and  yet  John  thought  the  changes  must  be 
noticed. 

But  one  day  H.  B.  Anderson,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  San  Francisco  &  El  Paso,  a 
rival  line,  was  in  the  office. 

"Mitchell,"  Anderson  began,  "I  am  compelled  to 
admit  your  argument  reads  a  blamed  sight  stronger 
than  it  sounded  to  me  the  other  day." 

The  general  freight  agent  laughed  complacently. 

"The  point  about  the  demurrage  espe- 
cially," went  on  Anderson.  "I  didn't  re- 
member that  somehow." 

"Um,"  said  the  general  freight  agent 
in  a  puzzled  way,  and  picked  up  the 
transcript  of  the  argument.  As  he 
scanned  it  his  face  grew  more  puzzled;  ; 
then  light  broke.  "Yes,"  he  replied  em-  ' 
phatically;  "that's  the  strongest  point 
in  my  judgment." 

"Well,"  confessed  An- 
derson, "it  knocks  me 
out.  I  am  now  agree- 
able to  your  construc- 
tion." 

The  private  secretary 
listened  from  his  little 
cubby-hole  with  mingled 
exultation  and  appre- 
hension. When  the 
visitor  had  gone,  the 
general  freight  agent 
walked  in  and  tossed  the 
transcript  upon  the  sec- 
retary's table.  John 
looked  up  timidly.  The 
Mitchell  brow  was  rigid 
and  thoughtful.  . 

"Hampstead,"  he  de- 
clared with  an  air  of 
grave  reluctance,  "I 
guess  I'll  have  to  lose 
you  after  all." 

"What,  sir!"  gasped 
John,  guilty  terror 
shaking  him  somewhere 
inside. 

At  the  change  in 
John's  face  Mitchell 
threw  back  his  head 
and  laughed;  one  of 
those  huge,  hearty, 
bellowing  laughs  at  his 
own  humor,  from  which 
he  extracted  so  much 
enjoyment. 

"Yes,"  he  specified,  "I 
am  going  to  put  you  in  the  rate  department.  You 
have  the  making  of  a  great  railroad  man  in  you. 
What  you  need  now  is  the  fundamentals.  That's 
where  you  get  'em.  Your  brains  are  coming  out, 
John.  I  always  thought  you  had  'em,  but  it  cer- 
tainly took  you  a  long  time  to  get  any  of  them  into 
the  show  window." 

"It  was  seven  years  before  you  let  me  get  to  the 
window  at  all,"  suggested  John,  meaning  to  be  a 
little  bit  vengeful. 

"Nobody's  fault  but  yours,  my  boy,"  said  the 
G.  F.  A.  brusquely  over  his  shoulder.  "By  the  way," 
he  remarked,  turning  back  again,  "you  aren't  afraid 
of  people  any  more,  either." 

John  flushed  with  pleasure.  This  was  really  the 
most  desirable  compliment  Mitchell  could  bestow. 

"I  think  I  am  getting  a  little  more  confidence  in 
myself,"  the  big  fellow  confessed,  glowing  modestly. 

This  was  what  three  months  of  Kenton  and  "old 
Delsarte,"  as  the  actor  called  the  great  French 
apostle  of  intelligible  anatomy,  had  done  for  John. 

But  Kenton  and  "old  Delsarte"  were  doing  some- 
thing else  to  John  that  was  vastly  more  serious,  but 
of  which  Robert  Mitchell  received  no  hint  until 
nearly  a  year  later  when  the  knowledge  came  to  him 
suddenly  with  a  shock  that  jarred  and  almost  dis- 
concerted him.  It  was  somewhere  about  noon  of  a 
day  in  February  and  he  had  just  touched  the  button 


for  John  Hampstead,  rate  clerk.  Instead  of  John, 
Heitmuller  appeared,  laughing  softly. 

Now  in  the  rate  department  John  had  made  an 
amazing  success.  In  six  months  gray-headed  clerks 
were  seeking  his  opinions  earnestly.  At  the  present 
moment  he  was  in  charge  of  all  rates  west  of  Ogden, 
Albuquerque,  and  El  Paso,  and  half  the  depart- 
ment took  orders  from  him. 

"John's  away  at  rehearsal,"  explained  Heitmuller, 
still  chuckling. 

"At  rehearsal?" 

"Yes.  He's  going  to  play  Ursus,  the  giant,  in 
'Quo  Vadis,'  with  Mowrey's  Stock  Company  at  the 
Burbank  next  week." 

"Wh — what!"  ejaculated  the  general  freight  agent, 
while  a  look  of  blank  astonishment  came  upon  his  usu- 
ally placid  features.   "When  did  that  bug  bite  him?" 

"I  can't  tell  yet  whether  it's  a  bite  or.  only  an 
itch,"  grinned  Heitmuller.  "For  a  while  he  was 
reciting  at  smokers  and  parties  and  things,  and  then 
I  heard  he  was  teaching  elocution  at  home  nights. 
Now  he's  got  a  small  dramatic  company  and  goes 
out  around  giving  one-act  plays  and  scenes  from 
Shakespeare.    Pretty  good,  too,  they  say!" 

"Well,  I'll  be  d  d,"  Mitchell  commented  when 

Heitmuller  had  finished. 

"He's  only  away  from  eleven-thirty  to  one-thirty," 
explained  Heitmuller.  "He  was  so  anxious  and  does 
so  much  more  work  than  any  two  men  that  I  couldn't 
refuse  him." 

"Of  course  not,"  assented  Mitchell,  quite  readily. 


"You  are  goinf  to  be  my  private 
secretary,  "  explained  Mr.  Mitchell,  still  chuckling 


"Besides,"  added  the  chief  clerk,  "he  might  have 
gone  anyway.  John's  getting  a  little  headstrong, 
I've  noticed,  since  he's  coming  out  so  fast." 

"Naturally,"  observed  Mitchell  dryly,  after  which 
he  dismissed  Heitmuller  and  appeared  to  dismiss  the 
subject  by  turning  again  to  his  desk. 

BUT  the  general  freight  agent  took  care  that  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  Bessie,  and  himself  were  in  a  box  at 
the  Burbank  on  the  following  Monday  night  when 
the  curtain  went  up  on  the  Mowrey  Stock  Com- 
pany's sumptuous  production  of  "Quo  Vadis,"  which 
for  more  than  nine  days  was  the  talk  of  the  town  in 
the  city  of  angels,  oranges,  atmosphere,  and  oil.  The 
Mitchells  strained  their  eyes  for  a  sight  of  their 
late-grown  protege,  but  it  appeared  he  was  not  "on." 
However,  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  scene  with  Roman 
lords,  ladies,  soldiers  in  armor,  and  slaves  decking 
the  view,  there  appeared  a  huge  barbarian,  long  of 
hair  and  beard,  his  torso  bound  round  with  an  im- 
mense bearskin,  his  sandals  tied  with  thongs,  his 
sinewy  limbs  apparently  unclad,  savage  bands  of 
silver  upon  his  massy,  muscled  arms,  the  alpine 
ruggedness  of  his  countenance  and  the  light  of  a 
fanatical  devotion  that  gleamed  in  his  eye  contribut- 
ing in  their  every  detail  to  make  the  creature  appear 
the  thing  the  program  proclaimed  him  to  be:  "Ursus, 
a  Christian  Slave." 


But  the  program  claimed  something  more:  that 
this  Ursus  was  John  Hampstead. 

Mitchell  gaped  and  then  rocked  uneasily.  The 
thing  was  unbelievable.  If  the  man  would  only 
speak,  perhaps  some  tone  of  voice —  But  the  man 
did  not  speak  nor  even  move.  He  stood  half  in  the 
background,  far  up  the  center  of  the  stage,  while 
the  talk  and  action  of  the  piece  went  on  beneath 
his  lofty  brow  like  some  mountain  towering  above  a 
lakelet  in  which  ripples  sparkle  and  fish  are  leaping. 
At  length,  however,  stage  attention  does  center  on 
Ursus,  when  the  man  enacting  St.  Peter,  struck  by 
the  nature  man's  appearance  of  gigantic  strength, 
observes:  "Thou  art  strong,  my  son?" 

THE  rugged  human  statue  moved.  In  a  voice  that 
was  low  at  first  but  broke  quickly  into  reverberat- 
ing tones  which  filled  the  theatre  to  the  rafters  the 
answer  came : 

"Holy  Father!  I  can  break  iron  like  wood!" 
As  the  speech  was  delivered,  the  eye  of  Ursus 
gleamed,  the  folded  arms  unbent,  and  one  mighty 
muscle  flexed  the  forearm  through  a  short  but  sig- 
nificant arc,  after  which  the  figure  resumed  its  pose 
of  respectful  but  impressive  immobility. 

In  that  single  speech  and  gesture  Hampstead  had 
achieved  a  personal  success  and  keyed  the  play  as 
plausible,  for  by  it  he  had  come  to  birth  before  a 
theatreful  as  a  character  equal  to  the  prodigious 
feats  of  strength  upon  which  the  action  turned. 
"Go  to  the  stable,  Ursus!"  commanded  an  un- 
authoritative voice. 

The  head  of  the  huge,  hairy 
man,  with  its  crown  of  long, 
wild  locks  upon  it,  inclined  hum- 
bly, and,  with  an  odd  rolling 
stride  suggestive  of  enormous 
animal-like  strength,  swung  de- 
liberately across  the  scene  and 
out  of  it. 

Robert  Mitchell,  staring  fix- 
edly, suddenly  nodded  his  head 
with  satisfaction.  At  last,  in 
that  careening  walk,  he  had  seen 
something  that  he  recognized. 
That  was  the  walk  of  Hamp- 
stead; but  now,  Mitchell  re- 
called, it  was  long  since  he  had 
seen  that  gait,  long  since  he  had 
heard  the  office  door  reverberate 
from  a  bang  of  one  of  those  hip 
joints,  long  since  the  big  man 
had  made  any  conspicuous  exhi- 
bition of  the  physical  awkward- 
ness that  once  had  been  so  char- 
acteristic. And  now?  Why, 
now  John  was  an  actor.  Not 
Nero  yonder,  harp  in  hand, 
looked  more  nearly  like  his  part. 
Hampstead  had  put  on  the  pose, 
the  voice,  the  walk,  as  he  had 
put  on  the  bearskin  and  the 
beard. 

"Isn't  he  wonderful?"  breathed 
Bessie,  with  a  little  squeeze  of 
her  father's  arm. 

Mitchell  laughed  amiably  and 
reached  out  for  the  curling  lock 
upon  his  brow  which  Was  his 
mainstay  in  time  of  mental  ship- 
wreck and  began  to  twist  it, 
while  he  waited  impatiently  to 
see  more  of  Ursus. 

But  the  play  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  Ursus.  A  great  party 
was  on  in  the  palace  of  Csesar. 
The  stage  was  alive  with  lights 
and  music,  and  with  the  move- 
ments of  many  people;  senators  in  togas,  generals  in 
armor,  women  with  jewels  in  their  hair  and  golden 
bands  upon  their  white,  gracefully  swelling  arms. 
There  was  drinking  and  laughter  and  high  carousal. 
In  right  center,  Caesar  upon  his  throne  was  singing 
and  pretending  to  strike  notes  from  a  harp  of  paste- 
board and  gilt — notes  which  in  reality  proceeded 
from  the  orchestra  pit.  At  lower  left  upon  a  couch 
sat  Lygia,  the  Christian  maiden,  beautiful  beyond 
imagining  and  being  greatly  annoyed  by  the  love- 
making  of  the  half-intoxicated  Roman  soldier  Vini- 
cius,  who  had  laid  aside  his  helmet  and  his  sword 
and  was  pleading  with  the  lovely  but  embarrassed 
girl,  at  first  upon  his  knees,  then  standing,  with  one 
knee  upon  the  couch,  while  he  trailed  his  fingers 
luxuriously  through  the  glossy  blackness  of  her  hair. 

As  the  love-making  proceeded  Lygia's  apprehen- 
sion grew.  When  Vinicius  pressed  her  tresses  to  his 
lips,  she  shrank  from  him.  When,  after  another  cup 
of  wine  and  just  as  the  whole  court  was  in  raptures 
over  the  conclusion  of  Caesar's  song,  Vinicius  at- 
tempted to  place  his  kisses  yet  more  daringly,  Lygia 
started  up  with  a  cry  of  terror.  Instantly  there 
sounded  from  the  wings  a  bellowing  roar  of  rage, 
and,  like  a  flying  fury,  the  wild,  hairy  figure  of 
Ursus  came  bounding  upon  the  scene. 

Seizing  Vinicius  by  the  shoulders,  Ursus  shook 
him  till  all  his  harness  rattled,  then  hurled  him  up- 
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stape  and  crashing  to  the  floor.  Lygia  was  swaying 
<lizzily  as  if  about  to  faint,  but  with  another  leap 
Ursus  had  gained  her  side  and  swung  her  into  his 
arms,  after  which  he  turned  and  went  hurdling 
across  the  stage,  running  in  long,  springing  strides 
as  lightly  as  a  deer,  the  fair,  delicious  form  of  the 
gii'l  balanced  buoyantly  on  his  arms,  while  her  dark 
hair  streamed  out  and  downward  over  his  shoulder 
• — all  of  this  to  the  complete  consternation  of  the 
half-drunken  court  of  Caesar  and  the  vast  and 
tumultuously  expressed  delight  of  the  audience, 
which  kept  the  curtain  frisking  up  and  down  re- 
peatedly over  this  climactic  conclusion  of  the  sec- 
ond act,  while  the  principals  posed  and  bowed  and 
posed  and  bowed  again  to  the  audience,  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  scenery.  Robert  Mitchell  even 
supposed  that  Ursus  was  bowing  to  him,  so,  being 
naturally  polite  and  somewhat 
beside  himself,  the  general 
freight  agent  was  on  the  point 
of  bowing  back  again  when 
Bessie  burst  out: 

"Oh!     Oh!     He  bowed  di- 
i-ectly  at  me." 

By  this  time,  however,  the 
curtain  had  recovered  from  its 
frenzy  and  stayed  soberly  down 
while  the  lights  came  up  so  the 
people  could  read  the  adver- 
tisements on  the  front.  Im- 
mediately now  the  tongues  of 
the  audience  were  all  abuzz, 
and  industriously  passing  up 
and  down  the  lines  of  the  seats 
the  information  that  John 
Hampstead  was  a  local  char- 
acter: "Oh,  yes,  indeed — in- 
structor in  public  speaking  at 
the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association." 

IN  DUE  course  this  piece 
of  interesting  information 
reached  the  Mitchells  in 
their  box. 

"I  knew  it  all  along,"  gur- 
gled Bessie  proudly. 

"I  begin  to  be  jealous,"  an- 
nounced Mrs.  Mitchell,  broad 
of  face,  expansive  of  heart, 
aggressive  of  disposition.  "I 
want  all  these  people  to  know- 
that  Ursus  is  our  rate  clerk." 

"And  I  want  them  to  know," 
said  Mr.  Mitchell,  by  way  of 
venting  his  disapproval,  "that 
he  is  spoiling  a  mighty  good 
rate  clerk  to  make  a  mighty 
poor  actor." 

"But,"  pouted  the  loyal  Bes- 
sie, "he  is  not  a  poor  actor. 
He's  a  wonderful  actor!  You 
are  spoiling  the  plain  truth 
to  make  a  poor  epigram. 
You,"  and  she  looked  up  pertly 
at  her  father — "you  are  just  a 
bunch  of  sour  grapes!  You 
kept  my  poor  Jack's  nose  on 
the  grindstone  so  long  that  he 
broke  out  in  a  new  place,  and 
now  you  are  afraid  you'll  lose 
him." 

"Your  poor  .Jack!"  sneered 
Mrs.  Mitchell  merrily. 

"Yes,  mine!"  answered  Bes- 
sie stoutly.  "I  always  told 
you  Jack  Hampstead  was  a 
great  man  in  disguise.  I  saw 
him  first — before  he  saw  him- 
self, almost.  I'm  going  to  be 
his  friend  for  always  and  for 
always.    Oh,  look  there!" 

The  curtain  had  gone  up  on 
an  odd,  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  imperial  city. 
There  had  been  some  colloquy  over  the  gate  of  a 
small  clo.se,  participated  in  by  the  vibrant  voice  of 
an  unseen  Ursus  and  the  calmer  one  of  a  visible  St. 
Peter,  after  which  the  gate  opened  and  Ursus  en- 
tered, bearing  the  still  fainting  form  of  Lygia  in 
his  arms;  giving,  of  course,  the  desired  impression 
that  this  fair  figure  of  a  woman  had  been  nestling 
on  his  great  bo.som  ever  since  the  curtain  went  down 
.some  twelve  minutes  before,  an  inference  that  led 
some  of  the  clerks  in  the  general  freight  office  and 
other  persons  scattered  through  the  audience  to  envy 
John.  This  presumption,  however,  was  some  dis- 
tance from  the  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lygia 
had  but  recently  reassumed  her  position  in  the  arms 
of  Ursus,  while  two  stage  hands,  lying  prone,  had 
plucked  open  the  gate;  and  various  happenings  quite 
unsuspected  by  the  audience  had  intervened,  at  least 
one  of  which  had  been  a  severe  shock  to  the  Puritan 
nature  of  John  Hampstead.  However,  there  was 
the  dramatic  impression  already  referred  to,  and  it 
ate  its  way  like  acid  into  the  consciousness  of  at 
least  one  pei'sf)n  in  the  playhouse. 


Ursus,  after  looking  about  him  for  a  moment  in 
the  little  close  of  the  Christians'  house  to  make  sure 
he  was  entirely  surrounded  by  friends,  drew  his  fair 
burden  closer,  as  if  by  a  protective  instinct,  and  bent 
over  it  with  a  look  of  tenderness  so  long  and  concen- 
trated that  his  flaxen  beard  toyed  with  the  white 
cheek  and  his  flaxen  locks  showed  for  a  moment 
amid  the  raven  ones. 

"Well,"  commented  Bessie,  in  a  tone  that  mingled 
sharp  annoyance  with  that  judicially  critical  note 
which  is  the  right  of  all  high-school  girls  in  their 
last  year,  "I  do  not  see  any  dramatic  necessity  for 
prolonging  this.  Why  doesn't  he  stick  her  face 
under  the  fountain  there  for  a  moment  and  then 
leave  her  on  the  grass?" 

Mercifully,  Bessie  was  not  compelled  to  contain 
her  annoyance  too  long.    Ursus  did  eventually  relin- 


quish his  hold  upon  the  lady,  and  the  piece  moved  on 
from  scene  to  scene  to  the  final  holocaust  of  Rome. 

With  the  news  instinct  breaking  out  above  the 
critical,  the  dramatic  columns  of  the  morning  papers 
gave  the  major  stickful  of  type  to  the  performance 
of  that  histrionic  athlete,  John  Hampstead,  forget- 
ting to  mention  his  connection  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
but  making  clear  that  in  daylight  he  was  a  highly 
respected  member  of  the  staff  of  Robert  Mitchell,  the 
well-known  railroad  man. 

But  to  John  the  process  of  conversion  from  rate 
clerk  to  actor  had  been  even  more  exciting  than  the 
demonstration  of  the  fact  proved  to  his  friends. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  an  experience  quite  unfor- 
getable  for  the  chairman  of  the  Prayer  Meeting 
Committee  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  the 
grand  old  First  Church  when  for  the  first  time  he 
found  himself  upon  the  stage  of  the  Burbank  at  re- 
hearsal time,  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  real  actors 
and  actresses  about  him.  He  looked  them  over  curi- 
ously, with  a  Puritanic  instinct  for  moral  appraisal, 
as  they  stood,  lounged,  sat,  gossiped,  smoked, 
laughed,  or  did  several  of  these  things  at  once;  yet 


all  keeping  a  wary  eye  and  ear  for  the  two  men  who 
sat  at  the  little  table  in  the  center  of  the  bare,  empty 
stage  with  their  heads  together  over  a  manuscript. 

"Just  about  like  other  people,"  confessed  Hamp- 
stead to  himself,  with  something  of  disappointment. 

There  were  .some  tailor-suited  women,  there  were 
some  smartly  dressed  young  men,  there  were  some 
very  nice  girls,  not  more  than  a  whit  different  in 
look  and  manner  from  the  typists  in  the  general 
office.  There  were  two  or  three  gray-haired  men 
who,  so  far  as  appearance  and  demeanor  went, 
might  have  .served  as  deacons  of  the  First  Church! 
There  was  a  couple  of  dignified,  matronly  ladies  with 
fancywork  or  mending  in  their  laps  as  they  swayed 
to  and  fro  in  the  wicker  rockers  that  were  a  part  of 
the  furnishings  for  Act  II  of  the  play  then  running 
These  two  ladies,  so  far  as  John  could  see,  might 
have  been  respectively  presi- 
dent of  the  Ladies'  Aid  and  of 
the  Women's  Missionary  So- 
ciety, instead  of  what  they 
were,  "character  old  women," 
as  he  later  learned. 

Totaling  his  impressions, 
Mowrey's  Stock  Company 
seemed  like  a  large,  exclusive 
family  in  which  he.  an  out- 
sider, was  suffered  but  not 
seen.  Nobody  introduced  him 
to  anybody.  Mowrey  merely 
threw  him  a  glance,  and  that 
not  of  recognition,  but  of  ob- 
servation that  he  was  present. 

"First  act!"  barked  the 
manager,  with  a  voice  as 
sharp  as  the  clatter  of  the 
ruler  with  which  he  rapped 
upon  the  table.  Stepping  for- 
ward, prompt  book  in  one 
hand,  ruler  in  the  other  for  a 
pointer,  he  began  to  outline 
the  scene  upon  the  bare  stage: 
"This  chair  is  a  tree  .  .  . 
that  stage  brace  is  a  bench 
.  .  .  this  box  is  a  rock,"  and 
so  forth. 

The  rehearsal  had  begun. 
It  moved  swiftly,  for  Mowrey 
was  a  man  with  snap  to  him. 
His  words  were  quick,  nerv- 
ous, few — until  angry.  His 
glance  was  imperative.  It  was 
all  business;  hot,  relentless 
pressure  of  human  beings  into 
molds,  like  hammering  damp 
sand  in  a  foundry. 

"Go  there!  Stand  here! 
Laugh !  Weep !  Look  pleased ! 
Feign  intcpcication !"  Each 
short  word  was  a  blow  of  Mow- 
rey's upon  the  wet,  human  sand. 

JOHN'S  name  was  never 
mentioned.  Mowrey  called 
him  by  the  name  of  his  part, 
Ursus.  Ursus  was  "on"  in  the 
first  act,  but  with  nothing  to 
do,  and  his  eyes  were  wide 
with  watching.  One  woman  in 
particular  attracted  hira.  She 
was  tall  and  shapely,  clad  in  a 
close-fitting  tailored  suit,  with 
hat  and  veil  that  .seemed  to 
match  both  her  garments  and 
herself.  She  moved  through 
her  part  with  a  kind  of  dis- 
tinguished nonchalance,  her 
veil  half  raised  and  a  vagrant 
fold  of  it  flicking  daringly  at 
a  rosy  spot  on  her  cheek  when 
she  turned  suddenly;  while  in 
her  gloved  hands  she  held  a 
short  pencil  with  which,  from 
time  to  time,  additional  stage  directions  were  noted 
upon  the  pages  of  her  part.  This  accomplished  and 
really  beautiful  young  actress  was  Miss  Marien  Dou- 
nay,  one  of  the  two  leading  women  of  the  company. 

Hampstead  was  inexperienced  of  women.  He  con- 
fessed it  now  to  himself.  But  this  was  to  be  the  day 
of  his  opportunity,  and  he  felt  the  blood  of  adventure 
leaping  in  his  veins.  In  his  consciousness,  too, 
floated  little  arrows  like  indicators,  and,  as  if  by 
common  agreement,  they  pointed  their  heads  toward 
Miss  Dounay. 

If  it  were  she  now  who  played  Lygia?  Yes;  it 
was  she.  They  were  calling  her  Lygia.  Hampstead 
smiled  to  himself.  Presently  he  chuckled  softly,  and 
the  chuckle  appeared  to  loose  a  small  avalanche  of 
new-born  emotions  that  leaped  and  jumbled  some- 
where inside. 

But  the  first  encounter  was  disappointing.  Miss 
Dounay  seized  him  by  the  arm,  without  a  glance — 
her  eyes  being  fixed  on  Mowrey — and  led  the  big 
man  out  of  the  scene  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  s 
wooden  Indian  on  rollers. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "you    (Continued  on  page  4.3) 
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STRANGER  THAN  FICTION 


W,1 


h  o  u  g  h  t  s  back  upon 
one's  own  life  in  search  of 
-  things  which  seem  particu- 
larly strange,  it  is  not  in  the  material 
events  that  one  most  clearly  perceives 
them.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  had  a  fairly  adventurous  life  and 
to  have  visited  strange  parts  of  the  world 
under  interesting  conditions.  I  have  seen 
something  of  two  wars.  I  have  practiced 
the  most  dramatic  profession  in  the 
world.  I  have  traveled  from  North 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  to  West 
Africa,  and  my  thoughts  can  conjure  up 
many  a  recollection  of  storm  and  danger, 
of  whales  and  bears  and  sharks  and 
snakes,  and  all  that  used  to  interest  me 
as  a  schoolboy.  And  yet  whatever  I 
could  say  upon  such  subjects  some  one 
else  has  said  already  with  more  author- 
ity and  experience.  It  is  rather  when 
you  look  closely  into  the  intimate  work- 
ings of  your  own  mind  and  spirit,  the 
queer  intuitions,  the  strange  happenings, 
the  inexplicable  things  which  come  sud- 
denly to  the  surface  and  are  glimpsed 
rather  than  seen,  the  incredible  coinci- 
dences, the  stories  which  should  end  one 
way,  but  either  end  the  other  or  else  have 
no  definite  finish  at  all,  tailing  off  into 
oblivion  with  ragged  fringes  of  mystery 
behind  them  instead  of  the  neat  little 
knot  of  the  tidy-minded  romancer — it  is 
these,  I  say,  which  seem  to  be  really 
stranger  than  any  fiction. 

The  most  remarkable  experiences  in  a 
man's  life  are  those  in  which  he  feels 
most,  and  they  are  precisely  the  ones 
upon  which  he  is  least  disposed  to  talk. 
All  the  really  very  serious  things  in  my 
life — the  things  which  have  been  stamped 
deep  into  me  and  left  their  impress  for- 
ever— are  things  of  which  I  could  never 
possibly  bring  myself  to  speak.  And  yet 
it  is  within  the  compass  of  just  these  inti- 
mate and  vital  things  that  one  perceives 
strange  forces  to  be  moving  and  is  con- 
scious of  vague  and  wonderful  compulsions  and  direc- 
tions which  are,  I  think,  the  innermost  facts  of  life. 
Personally  I  am  always  conscious  of  the  latent 
powers  of  the  human  spirit  and  of  the  direct  inter- 
vention into  human  life  of  outside  forces  which  mold 
and  modify  our  actions.  They  are  usually  too  subtle 
for  direct  definition,  but  occasionally  they  become  so 
crude  that  one  cannot  overlook  them. 

I WILL  take  a  very  obvious  example,  which  I  have 
quoted  before,  but  which  may  bear  retelling,  as  it 
shows  the  thing  in  its  most  undeniable  form.  In  the 
year  1892  I  was  traveling  in  Switzerland  and  had 
occasion  to  cross  the  Gemmi  Pass.  On  the  top  of  it 
was  a  lonely  inn  which  looks  down  upon  a  populous 
valley  on  either  side,  but  is  itself  entirely  isolated 
during  the  winter.  I  supposed  that  it  was  deserted 
at  that  time,  but  I  was  told  upon  inquiry  that  this 
was  not  so.  The  family  laid  in  a  supply  of  food 
and  remained  there  for  some  months  utterly  cut  off" 
from  the  people  below  them.  The  singularity  of  such 
a  position  arrested  my  attention,  and  a  story  began 
at  once  to  form  itself  within  my  brain,  in  which  I 
conceived  the  desperate  position  of  a  group  of  char- 
acters strongly  antagonistic  and  reacting  upon  each 
other,  who  had  no  refuge  from  each  other's  company 
and  were  irresistibly  impelled  toward  black  tragedy 
while  the  golden  lights  of  happy  human  life  twinkled 
in  the  valleys  beneath  them.  These  ideas  were  still 
weaving  them.selves  in  my  brain  and  building  them- 
selves up  into  symmetrical  form  in  the  strange  semi- 
con.scious  impersonal  way  that  such  things  grow, 
when  I  bought  a  book  of  De  Maupassant's  to  while 
away  my  return  journey  through  France.  It  was 
certainly  a  book  which  I  had  never  read  before.  The 
first  story  in  it  was  called  "L'Auberge"  ("The  Inn"), 
and  there  was  the  whole  of  my  conception 
already  finished  by  a  mast<'r  hand!  It  was 
the  same  inn,  the  Gemmi  Pass,  the  winter, 
the  group  of  characters,  all  complete.  There 
was  a  great  dog  that  I  had  not  yet  come 
upon.  The  rest  was  what  I  had  schemed 
and  what  I  would  assuredly  have  published 
as  my  own  but  for  this  happy  chance  that 
saved  me.  But  was  it  a  chance?  Could  it 
have  been  a  chance?  That  I)e  Maupassant 
had  passed  that  way  and  that  his  quick 
brain  had  seen  the  possibilities  of  the  lonely 
inn — that  is  likely  enough.  But  that  in  the 
few  days  between  thinking  the  story  and 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY 
C.   B.  FALLS 


Personally  I  am  always  conscious  of  the  latent  powers  of  the  human  spirit  and  of  the 
direct  intervention  into  human  life  of  outside  forces  which  mold  and  modify  our  actions 


writing  it  I  should  buy  the  one  and  only  book  in  the 
world  which  would  prevent  me  from  making  a  fool 
of  myself — could  that  be  a  coincidence,  or  was  a 
kindly  outside  influence  at  work  to  save  me  from 
such  an  error?  Whether  coincidence  or  guidance,  it 
was  one  of  those  things  that  are  stranger  than  fiction. 

And  yet  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  without  any 
external  action  at  all,  unless  it  be  the  malign  one  of 
some  mischievous  Puck,  the  most  extraordinary  coin- 
cidences do  occur  in  life  which  one  would  certainly 
never  dare  to  invent.    Here  is  a  case  in  point: 

Since  I  have  at  various  times  written  certain  de- 
tective stories,  some  simple  souls  have  been  willing 
to  identify  me  with  my  hero  and  to  call  me  in  to 
their  aid  when  they  were  in  distress.  I  have  even 
been  off^ered  a  blank  check  to  take  up  a  case.  Pos- 
sibly so  long  as  it  remained  blank  it  would  about 
represent  the  value  which  I  could  give  in  exchange. 
Still,  I  may  claim  with  some  complacency  that  out 
of  a  half  dozen  cases  which  pity  or  curiosity  has  in- 
duced me  to  investigate  I  have  always  reached  a 
solution.  In  one  notorious  case  I  was,  however,  the 
victim  of  the  extraordinary  coincidence  to  which  I 
allude.  In  connection  with  the  crime  I  had  sus- 
picions of  a  certain  family  which  I  will  call  Wilder — 
not  necessarily  as  being  the  direct  criminals,  but  as 
knowing  a  good  deal  about  the  matter.  One  member 
of  this  family  had,  to  my  knowledge,  gone  to  Cali- 
fornia some  years  before.  His  name  was  John  and 
he  was  an  architect  by  profession.  Presently,  from 
a  small  town  in  (California  which  I  will  call  St. 
Anne,  I  began  to  receive  papers  alluding  to  my  inves- 
tigation and  scribbled  all  round  the  margins  with 
ribald  blasphemy.  On  one  of  these  communications 
was  the  address  from  which  it  came.  I  at  once 
wrote  to  the  chief  of  police  of  that  town,  giving  the 


address  and  asking  if  he 
could  tell  me  whether  a  John 
Wilder,  architect,  late  of  Eng- 
land, was  living  there.  He 
answered  me  that  it  was  so.  Now  surely 
you  would  think  that  this  was  final.  I 
had  actually  been  able  to  give  the  name 
and  trade  of  a  man  living  six  thousand 
miles  away  with  nothing  to  direct  me 
but  a  line  of  deduction.  I  was  convinced 
that  the  line  was  correct,  and  I  notified 
the  British  police  of  the  result.  Can  it 
be  believed  that  the  answer  I  received 
from  them,  some  weeks  later,  was  that 
they  had  investigated  the  matter,  that  it 
was  a  coincidence,  and  that  the  John 
Wilder  in  question  was  a  difi'erent  man 
from  him  whom  I  sought?  The  in.sane 
papers  sent  to  me  were  from  a  well- 
known  religious  maniac  who  lived  in  the 
same  boarding  house.  This  man  was  an 
American  and  had  certainly  nothing  to 
do  with  the  crime,  but  I  am  unable 
to  understand  even  now  how  he  came  to 
take  any  interest  in  the  matter  if  there 
were  not  some  Englishman  near  him  to 
coach  him  in  the  details.  However,  I 
can,  of  course,  only  accept  the  police  re- 
port as  correct  and  claim  to  have  been 
the  victim  of  a  coincidence  which  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  used  in  fiction. 

IT  IS  in  the  twilight  land,  where  spirit 
and  matter  meet,  that  the  strangest 
happenings  occur.  Sometimes  they  are 
very  slight  and  objectless  and  yet  point 
to  vast  issues  behind  them.  I  remember 
that  in  Rome  my  wife  and  I  were  walk- 
ing on  the  Pincio.  She  had  never  been 
there  before  nor  read  anything  about  it, 
for  it  was  the  first  day  of  our  visit.  She 
suddenly  said,  in  an  abstracted  voice: 
"There  is  a  statue  of  Dante  there."  A 
few  moments  later  we  came  upon  the 
statue,  which  had  been  concealed  by 
bushes.  I  said:  "How  could  you  possibly 
know  that?"  She  answered:  "I  have  no 
idea.  I  simply  knew  it."  What  a  trivial, 
inconclusive  episode,  and  yet  can  all  science  give  a 
name  or  an  explanation  for  such  an  incident? 

I  have  studied  the  occult  for  thirty  years,  and  it 
seems  strange  to  me  to  listen  to  the  confident  opin- 
ions, generally  negative  ones,  which  are  expressed 
upon  the  subject  by  people  who  have  not  given  it 
really  serious  thought  for  as  many  minutes.  This  is 
not  the  time  or  place  for  me  to  give  my  views,  which 
are  still  those  of  a  student  rather  than  of  a  dog- 
matist. But  I  have  had  one  or  two  experiences 
which  are  a  little  outside  the  usual  range  of  seances 
or  manifestations,  and  also  outside  the  range  of 
what  one  could  render  credible  in  fiction.  In  one 
of  these  affairs  I  seemed  to  brush  very  close  to  some- 
thing really  remarkable,  unless  deception  on  one  aide 
and  coincidence  upon  the  other  have  established  a 
strange  working  pai'tnership. 

I  was  living  in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  a  small  doctor — small  physi- 
cally and  also  in  professional  practice — who  lived 
hard  by.  He  was  a  student  of  the  occult,  and  my 
curiosity  was  aroused  by  learning  that  he  had  one 
room  in  his  house  which  no  one  entered  except  him- 
self, as  it  was  reserved  for  mystic  and  philosophic 
purposes.  Finding  that  I  was  interested  in  such 
subjects,  Dr.  Brown,  as  I  will  call  him,  suggested 
one  day  that  I  should  join  a  secret  society  of  eso- 
teric students.  The  invitation  had  been  led  up  to 
by  a  good  deal  of  preparatory  inquiry.  The  dia- 
logue between  us  ran  somewhat  thus: 
"What  shall  I  get  from  it?" 
"In  time  you  will  get  powers." 
"What  sort  of  powers?" 

"They  are  powers  which  people  would  call  super- 
natural. They  are  perfectly  natural,  but  they  are 
got  by  knowledge  of  deeper   orces  of  nature." 

"If  they  are  gooc    \vhy  should  not  every- 
one know  them?" 

"They  would  be  cape'  le  of  great  abuse  in 
the  wrong  hands." 

"How  can  you  prevent  their  getting  into 
wrong  hands?" 

"By  carefully  examining  our  initiates." 
"Should  I  be  examined?" 
"Certainly." 
"By  whom?" 

"The  people  would  be  in  London." 
"Should  I  have  to  present  myself?" 
"No,  no;  they  would  do  it  without  your 
knowledge." 
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"And  after  that?" 
"You  would  then  have  to  study." 
"Study  what?" 

"You  would  have  to  learn  by  heart  a 
considerable  mass  of  material.  That 
would  be  the  first  thing." 

"If  this  material  is  in,  print,  why  does 
it  not  become  public  property?" 

"It  is  not  in  print.  It  is  in  manuscript. 
Each  manuscript  is  carefully  numbered 
and  trusted  to  the  honor  of  a  passed  in- 
itiate. We  have  never  had  a  case  of  one 
going  wrong." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "it  is  very  interesting 
and  you  can  go  ahead  with  the  next  step, 
whatever  it  may  be." 

Some  little  time  later — it  may  have 
been  a  week — I  woke  in  the  very  early 
morning  with  a  most  extraordinary  sen- 
sation. It  was  not  a  nightmare  or  any 
prank  of  a  dream.  It  was  quite  different 
from  that,  for  it  persisted  after  I  was 
wide-awake.  I  can  only  describe  it  by 
saying  that  I  was  tingling  all  over.  It 
was  not  painful,  but  it  was  queer  and 
disagreeable,  as  a  mild  electric  shock 
would  be.  I  thought  at  once  of  the  little 
doctor. 

In  a  few  days  I  had  a  visit  from  him. 
"You  have  been  examined  and  you  have 
passed,"  said  he  with  a  smile.  "Now  you 
must  say  definitely  whether  you  will  go 
on  with  it.  You  can't  take  it  up  and  drop 
it.  It  is  serious,  and  you  must  leave  it 
alone  or  go  forward  with  a  whole  heart." 

It  began  to  dawn  upon  me  that  it  was 
really    serious— so    serious    that  there 
seemed  no  possible  space  for  it  in  my 
very  crowded  and  preoccupied  life.    I  said  as  much 
and  he  took  it  in  very  good  part.    "Very  well,"  said 
he,  "we  won't  talk  of  it  any  more  unless  you  change 
your  mind." 

There  was  a  sequel  to  the  story.  A  month  or  two 
later,  on  a  pouring  wet  day,  the  little  doctor  called 
bringing  with  him  another  medical  man  whose  name 
was  familiar  to  me  in  connection  with  exploration 
and  tropical  service.  They  sat  together  beside  my 
study  fire  and  talked.  One  could  not  but  observe 
that  the  famous  and  much-traveled  man  was  very 
deferential  to  the  little  country  surgeon,  who  was 
the  younger  of  the  two. 

"He  is  one  of  my  initiates,"  said  the  latter  to  me. 
"You  know,"  he  continued,  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, "Doyle  nearly  joined  us  once."  The  other 
looked  at  me  with  great  interest  and  then  at  once 
plunged  into  a  conversation  with  his  mentor  as  to 
the  wonders  he  had  seen  and,  as  I  understood,  actu- 


In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  fearsome  uproar  broke  out 

ally  done.  I  listened  amazed.  It  sounded  like  the  talk 
of  two  lunatics.    One  phrase  stuck  in  my  memory. 

"When  first  you  took  me  up  with  you,"  said  he, 
"and  we  were  hovering  over  the  town  I  used  to  live 
in  in  Central  Africa,  I  was  able  for  the  first  time  to 
see  the  islands  out  in  the  lake.  I  always  knew  they 
were  there,  but  they  were  too  far  off  to  be  seen 
from  the  shore.  Was  it  not  extraordinary  that  I 
should  first  see  them  when  I  was  living  in  England?" 

There  were  other  remarks  as  wonderful.  "A  con- 
spiracy to  impress  a  simpleton,"  says  the  skeptic. 
Well,  we  will  leave  it  at  that,  if  the  skeptic  so  wills, 
but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  I  have  brushed 
against  something  strange.  This  is  one  of  the  stories 
with  an  untidy,  ragged  ending  such  as  the  editor 
abhors.  One  more  queer  experience  which  will  bear 
telling.  •  I  volunteered  once  to  sleep  in  a  haunted 
house  at  Charmouth  in  Dorchester.  Two  other 
investigators  went  with  me.     We  were  a  depu- 


tation from  the  Psychical  Research  So- 
ciety— of  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  almost 
an  original  member.  It  took  us  the  whole 
railroad  journey  to  read  up  the  evidence 
as  to  the  senseless  noises  which  had  made 
life  unendurable  for  the  occupants,  who 
were  tied  by  a  lease  and  could  not  get 
away.  We  sat  up  there  two  nights.  On 
the  first  nothing  occurred.  On  the  sec- 
ond, one  of  our  party  left  us  and  I  sat 
up  with  the  late  Mr.  Podmore,  a  well- 
known  student  of  these  things.  We  had, 
of  course,  taken  every  precaution  to  check- 
mate fraud,  putting  worsted  threads 
across  the  stairs,  and  so  on. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  fearsome 
uproar  broke  out.    It  was  like  some  one 
belaboring  a   resounding  table  with  a 
heavy  cudgel.    It  was  not  an  accidental 
creaking  of  wood  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  but  a  deafening  row.    We  had  all 
doors  open,  so  we  rushed  at  once  into  the 
kitchen,    from    which    the    sound  had 
surely  come.    There  was  nothing  there — 
doors  were  all  locked,  windows  barred, 
and   threads   unbroken.     Podmore  took 
away  the  light  and  pretended  that  we 
had  both  returned  to  our  sitting  room 
while  I  waited  in  the  dark  in  the  hope  of 
a  return  of  the  disturbance.    None  came, 
or  ever  did  come.    What  occasioned  it 
we  never  knew.    It  was  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  all  the  other  disturbances  we 
had  read  about,  but  shorter  in  time.  In 
this   case  there  was   a   sequel   to  the 
story.    Some  years  later  the  house  was 
burned  down,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  had  a  bearing  upon  the  sprite  which 
seemed  to  haunt  it,  but  a  more  suggestive  thing  is 
that  the  skeleton  of  a  child  about  ten  years  old  was 
dug  up  in  the  garden.    This  I  give  on  the  authority 
of  a  relation  of  the  family  who  were  so  plagued. 
The  suggestion  was  that  the  child  had  been  done  to 
death  there,  and  that  the  subsequent  phenomena  of 
which  we  had  one  small  sample  were  in  some  way  a 
sequence  to  this  tragedy. 

There  is  a  theory  that  a  young  life  cut  short  in 
sudden  and  unnatural  fashion  may  leave,  as  it  were,  a 
store  of  unused  vitality  which  may  be  put  to  strange 
uses.  But  here  again  we  are  drifting  into  regions 
whicl"  are  stranger  than  fiction.  The  unknown  and 
the  marvelous  press  upon  us  from  all  sides.  They 
loom  above  us  and  around  us  in  undefined  and  fluctu- 
ating shapes,  some  dark,  some  shimmering,  but  all 
warning  us  of  the  limitations  of  what  we  call  matter, 
and  of  the  need  for  spirituality  if  we  are  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  true  inner  facts  of  life. 


YING  AMERICA 


AN  INTERVIE 


WITH  DR,   CHARLES  P.  STEINMETZ 


I WENT  to  Schenectady  one  day  this  fall  r 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  Charles  P.  £, 
Steinmetz,  described,  by  persons  who  know, 
as  the  world's  greatest  electrician,  what,  in 
his  opinion,  was  the  future  of  the  mysterious  fluid 
of  the  wires.  I  found  him  in  a  laboratory  filled 
with  the  implements  of  scientific  electrical  research; 
a  man  of  small  figure,  large  brain,  inquisitive  yet 
penetrating  eye,  and  a  manner  of  moving  about 
which  resembled  countless  little  sparks  that  flashed 
from  the  electrodes  of  an  experimental  apparatus 
which  formed  a  background  for  him  while  he  talked. 
I  say  he  resembled  the  little  sparks.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  the  sparks  re- 
sembled him !    That  comparison  describes  him  better. 

At  the  outset  I  asked  him  to  tell  the  readers  of 
Collier's  v/hat  he  considered  the  most  important 
electrical  and  industrial  problem  of  to-day.  His  reply 
consisted  of  four  words.  They  were  these: 
"The  transportation  of  electri-ity." 
And,  apparently,  I  could  not  have  asked  a  question 
that  would  have  interested  him  more.  For,  while 
standing,  he  leaned  his  forearms  on  the  table  be- 
tween us  and  after  interviewing  me,  the  interviewer, 
in  an  attempt  to  determine  just  what,  if  anything,  I 
knew  about  technical  electrical  problems,  he  said: 

"Since  the  beginning  of  time  the  fundamental 
necessities  of  civilized  life  have  consisted  of  two 
groups:  material  and  energy. 

"Consider  the  progress  of  man  from  the  days  when 
he  was  a  savage  and  nothing  more:  Virtually  every 
step  forward  has  come  with  some  improvement  in 
the  transportation  of  materials.  Civilization  was 
assisted  by  every  development. 

"The  problem  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  America 
was  the  building  of  sufficient  lines  of  railroads  to 
assure  easy  transportation  of  material.  Miles  after 
miles  of  rails  were  put  down  and  to-day  the  nation 


is  bound  industrially  and  fraternally  together  by 
these  endless  bands  of  steel.  Our  transportation 
system  takes  care  of  the  materials,  but  it  cannot 
deal  with  the  supply  of  energy  which  is  absolutely 
essential  if  civilization  is  to  advance  still  further. 
And  I  might  say  that  the  failure  of  a  sufficient 
energy  supply  always  has  been  and  still  is  the  most 
serious  handicap  which  retards  civilization. 

"The  United  States  should  be  covered  with  a  mesh 
of  power-transmission  lines.  That,  however,  is  not 
a  scientific  problem;  it  is  an  industrial  problem. 
Think  of  the  boon  to  business  and  home  when  every 
locality  in  the  country,  no  matter  where  it  may  be 
located,  can  have  at  its  door  cheap  heat,  cheap  light, 
and  cheap  power! 

"Go  back  to  the  nineteenth  century  again  for  a 
moment.  Then  virtually  all  mechanical  power,  arti- 
ficial heat,  and  a  great  part  of  the  artificial  light 
came  from  coal.  All  such  energy,  however,  suffers 
from  one  great  disadvantage,  namely,  it  cannot  be 
transported  in  its  original  form  more  than  a  few 
yards. 

"You  can  employ  steam  formed  by  burning  coal  as 
a  direct  power  in  a  factory  by  using  gearing,  belts, 
and  pulleys.  If,  however,  you  have  another  factory 
half  a  mile  away  you  cannot  use  any  of  this  direct 
steam  power.  Coal  energy  expressed  in  steam  cannot 
be  used  for  distant  work  of  any  kind;  you  have  to 
attach  it  directly  to  the  material  you  wish  to  work 
on.  In  addition  to  that,  steam  energy  cannot  be  dis- 
tributed in  small  quantities  to  serve  a  great  variety 
of  purposes  and  it  cannot  be  stored.  Steam  power 
must  be  used  where  and  when  it  is  generated,  and  it 
must  be  used  to  the  full  strength  of  its  production. 


"On  the  other  hand,  electrical  power 
knows  none  of  these  defects.  It  can  be  sent 
over  wires  for  hundreds  of  miles  from 
where  it  is  made.  It  can  be  made  all  the 
time.  What  cannot  be  used  at  the  moment  of  pro- 
duction can,  within  limits,  be  stored  for  future  use. 
And  it  can  be  distributed  in  large  quantities  as  well 
as  in  small  quantities  to  meet  every  manufacturing 
or  domestic  need  that  can  be  thought  of! 

"Yes,  it  is  certainly  true  that  just  as  our  steam 
railroads  and  express  companies  take  care  of  the 
transportation  and  distribution  of  materials,  so 
civilization  requires  a  system  of  transmission  and 
distribution  of  energy — and,  I  can  tell  you,  our  elec- 
trical industry  is  beginning  to  take  steps  to  meet  the 
requirement. 

"When  we  see  local  electrical  distribution  systems 
combining,  the  big  electric  systems  of  our  cities 
reaching  out  over  the  country,  transmission  lines  in- 
terconnecting to  networks  covering  many  thousands 
of  square  miles,  it  is  not  merely  the  result  of  higher 
economy  of  cooperation,  of  mass  production :  it  is 
the  same  process  which  took  place  in  the  steam  rail- 
road world  some  time  ago.  In  the  case  of  the  rail- 
roads it  was  a  necessary  requirement  of  coordination 
to  carry  out  the  function  of  carriers  and  distributors 
of  material.  In  the  case  of  electric  systems  it  is  a 
question  of  transmitting  and  distributing  energy. 

"We  must  realize  this  progress  and  the  forces 
which  lead  to  it  if  we  are  to  understand  what  is 
happening,  assist  in  the  proper  development,  and 
avoid,  in  the  creation  of  the  country's  electrical  net- 
work, whatever  mistakes  may  have  been  made  in  the 
development  of  the  railroad  network  of  the  country." 

Dr.  Steinmetz  paused.  I  asked  him  how  he  be- 
lieved the  universal  distribution  of  electrical  energy 
eventually  might  be  accomplished  in  this  country. 

"We  already  have  thousands  of  electric?  1  generat- 
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ing  plants."  he  replied.  "T?ie  work  of  these  plants 
is  being  coordinated  and  new  plants  are  beings  erected 
to  fill  the  gaps  which  exist.  It  will  be  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  arrange  business  relations  between  the  plants. 

"Remember  how  the  railroads  do  it.  If  I  want  to 
go  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  I  go  into  a  rail- 
road office  and  puichase  a  ticket.  Then  I  get  on  a 
train  and  go.  Before  1  arrive  at  my  destination  I 
may  have  traveled  on  a  half  dozen  different  lines, 
but  that  doe*;n't  interest  me  particularly.  I  am  in- 
terested in  making  the  trip  comfortably  and  in 
safety.  The  managements  of  the  railroads,  however, 
get  together  and  decide  between  themselves  what 
portion  of  the  money  I  paid  for  my  ticket  each 
shall  receive. 

"It  will  be  simple  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  the 
transportation  of  electrical  energy.  Let  us  suppose 
the  electrical  power  is  collected  into  a  national  net- 
work of  trunk  lines  and  measured  by  meters  as  it 
comes  from  each  generating  station  and  as  it  goes 
to  each  customer  or  each  distributing  station;  where 
the  transmission  system  of  one  corporation  intercon- 
nects with  that  of  another,  a  meter  charges  for  the 
power  received  from  the  other  system,  and  gives 
credit  for  the  power  sent  out.  A  credit  would  be 
established  for  each  contributor  and  a  charge  made 
to  every  consumer.  And  what,  tell  me,  would  the 
consumer  care  where  his  current  came  from  so  long 
as  it  was  sufficient  for  his  needs  and  was  cheap?  It 
would  not  make  the  slightest  difference  to  him. 

"With  the  development  of  the  nation's  energy  sup- 
ply by  electricity,  electric  power  generation,  trans- 
mission,   and    distribution    will    become    a  public 
necessity  rather  than  a  public  utility, 
and  corresponding  changes  must  occur 
in  its  legal  status. 

"It  must  be  made  impossible  for 
local  interests,  such  as  private  persons, 
corporations,  municipalities,  or  States, 
to  interfere  with  the  nation's  energy 
supply,  by  making  impossible  or  uneco- 
nomic regulations,  forbidding  the  pas.s- 
ing  of  transmission  lines,  etc.  That  is. 
the  transmission  network  must  have 
the  right  of  eminent  domain:  to  take 
legal  steps  to  condemn  private  prop- 
erty irrespective  of  the  consent  of  its 
owner,  just  as  the  railroads  have. 

"National  supervision  will  be  nec- 
essary by  an  efficient  and  nonpartisan 
Federal  commission,  which  will  safe- 
guard the  public  interests  against  abuse 
of  power  by  the  transmission  systems, 
and  safeguard  the  transmission  systems 
again.st  interference  by  local,  munici- 
pal, or  State  authorities. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
present  development  clearly  indicates 
that  electric-power  development  is  prop- 
erly a  national  rather  than  a  munici- 
pal or  State  activity." 

Traction  and  Trunks 

I EXPRESSED  the  opinion  to  Dr. 
Steinmetz  that  within,  say,  the  next 
ten  years  or  so  the  electrical  age  truly 
would  have  arrived.  He  agreed  with 
me  that  it  was  not  only  possible  but 
probable.    Then  there  was  a  pause. 

During  it  I  pictured  in  my  mind's  eye 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  of  trunk 
wires,  stretching  out  like  the  web  of 
a  gigantic  spider  over  every  part  of 
.America.  I  pictured  new  and  old 
manufacturing  plants,  the  tailor  who 
presses  my  clothes  in  his  little  shop 
around  the  corner  and  the  farmer  two 
hundred  miles  away  all  taking  light  or 
heat  or  power,  or  all  three,  from  the 
same  trunk  line.  I  pictured  the  indus- 
trial development  of  those  towns  and 
cities  now  known  as  "dead"  for  the 
want  of  cheap  power. 

I  thought  of  the  railroads  and  I  men- 
tioned them. 

"By  considering  traction,"  said  Dr. 
Steinmetz,  "I  can  give  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  industrial  reorganization  required  to  de- 
rive the  full  benefit  of  electric  power. 

"There  are  to-day  more  passengers  carried  in  our 
country  by  electric  than  by  steam  railroads.  But 
these  electric  railroads  usually  are  not  electrified 
steam  railroads,  and  not  the  electric  locomotive  but 
the  electric  motor  car  carries  passengers  and  express 
or  freight. 

"It  has  been  my  experience  that  very  often  a 
study  of  the  electrification  of  a  railroad  shows  no 
economical  advantage  in  the  replacement  of  the 
steam  locomotive  by  the  electric  locomotive,  even 
when  passenger  service  alone  is  considered. 

"But  so  also,  in  the  early  day.s  of  steam,  the  steam 
engine  in  place  of  the  hor.se  in  front  of  the  stage 
coach  was  no  succes.s.  Yet  the  stage  coach  has  gone 
and  the  steam  locomotive  has  conquered;  but  it  did 
not  accomplish  its  succe.sH  by  replacing  the  horse. 


This  was  achieved  by  developing  a  system  suited  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  steam  engine. 

"At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  in  some  cases  an 
electric  railroad  may  follow  a  course  parallel  to  a 
steam  railroad,  offer  better  service  at  a  lower  price 
and  show  betf,er  returns  financially  than  the  .steam 
railroad.  I  will  explain  what  appears  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction. 

"The  steam  locomotive  is  most  economical  in  the 
larger  units.  The  economy  of  steam  railroad  opera- 
tion depends  upon  the  concentration  of  the  load  in  as 
few  large  units  as  possible.  Exactly  the  reverse  is 
true  in  electric  traction,  where  economy  depends 
upon  the  distribution  of  the  load  as  uniformly  as 
possible  in  space  and  time;  that  is,  in  .small  units  at 
frequent  intervals.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the 
steam  locomotive  has  grown  and  grown  in  size  and 
power,  while  in  electric  traction  even  the  small 
trailer  of  surface  cars,  so  frequently  used  in  the 
earlier  days,  has  virtually  vanished. 

"Electric  traction  under  steam  railroad  conditions 
shows  marked  economy  only  on  roads  which  have 
such  heavy  traffic  that  the  maximum  permissible 
train  units  follow  each  other  at  the  shortest  possible 
intervals.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  electric  locomo- 
tive will  universally  supplant  the  steam  locomotive 
in  this  country  until  there  is  a  heavy  increase  in  the 
traffic.  So  if  you,  like  many  other  people,  have  any 
idea  that  in  five  years  or  ten  all  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States  will  have  been  electrified,  you  may 
dismiss  it.  The  steam  locomotive  is  here  to  stay,  for 
a  time  at  least.  And  so,  I  might  add,  electric  trac- 
tion is  not  only  coming,  but  is  here.   Of  course  there 


Dr.  Steinmetz  — a  man  of  small  figure,  large  brain,  and 
penetrating  eye.     Asked  what  he  considered  the  most  important  problem 
of  the  day,  his  reply  consisted  of  four  words:  "The  transportation  of  electricity" 


is  no  doubt  that  electric  locomotives  will  come  more 
and  moi-e  into  general  use,  even  on  former  steam 
roads,  as  the  country  develops." 

I  recalled  to  Dr.  Steinmetz  the  recent  successful 
experiments  in  wireless  telephony. 

"When  the  problem  of  transmitting  the  voice 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  solved  a  few  weeks 
ago,"  said  he,  "a  new  avenue  of  communication 
probably  was  opened  to  the  general  public.  I  do  not 
doubt  at  all  that  in  the  near  future  many  of  the 
messages  now  sent  by  cable  will  go  over  the  wireless 
telephone,  or  rather,  more  correctly,  the  radiotele- 
phone. Neither  do  I  doubt  that  for  sending  mes- 
sages long  distances  overland  the  radiotelephone  will 
come  into  general  use.  But  I  fail  to  see  how  it  can 
ever  be  used  for  local  telephoning. 

"The  best  way  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the 
wireless  is  to  compare  it  with  a  searchlight  beam.  At 


the  point  of  origin  the  light  ray  is  slender,  say  about 
three  feet  wide.  A  mile  away  the  ray  will  have 
broadened  out  scores  of  times.  Ten  miles  away  it 
will  have  grown  hundreds  of  times  larger.  As  the 
distance  increases  the  size  of  the  ray  increases.  So 
is  it  with  the  wireless. 

"You  might  direct  a  wireless  telephone  message 
from  New  York  to  Paris.  In  Paris  the  antenna  would 
connect  with  the  regular  telephone  and  the  person 
called  could  sit  at  his  desk  and  converse.  A  dis- 
advantage exists,  however.  For  any  person  who  had 
erected  the  proper  sort  of  a  wireless  at  any  point 
in  or  near  Paris  or  between  the  .sending  and  receiv- 
ing stations  and  beyond  also  could  hear  the  conver- 
sation. In  this  respect  the  wireless  telephone  is 
similar  to  the  wireless  telegraph. 

"Consider  the  searchlight  again.  If  an  absolutely 
perfect  searchlight  could  be  made,  the  ray  it  cast 
would  be  of  uniform  thickness  its  entire  length.  It 
is  because  nothing  can  be  absolutely  perfect  that  the 
ray  of  the  searchlight  spreads  out.  If  a  perfect 
wireless  could  be  made,  the  wave  could  be  directed  at 
one  place  and  would  not  be  diffused.  But  you  can  no 
more  make  a  perfect  wireless  than  you  can  make  a 
perfect  searchlight.  It  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  waves  spread  that  I  say  the  wireless  telephone 
will  never  come  into  general  u.se  for  telephone  distribu- 
tion. Its  promising  function  is  that  of  replacing  tele- 
phone toll  lines,  especially  long  ones,  and  to  e.stablish 
communication  where  wires  cannot  be  carried." 

I  found  Dr.  Steinmetz  much  interested  in  the 
electrical  propulsion  of  ships. 

"The  American  dreadnought  California,  now 
building  in  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brook- 
lyn," said  he,  "will,  so  far  as  I  know, 
be  the  fir.st  electrically  propelled  war- 
ship in  the  world.  With  its  completion 
the  United  States  again  will  have  as- 
sumed the  lead  in  battleship  con- 
struction ! 

"In  ships  the  great  steam  engines 
long  ago  were  replaced  by  the  steam 
turbine  because  of  the  latter's  superior 
efficiency,  greater  reliability,  and  small 
space  occupation.  Steam  turbines  drive 
all  large  high-speed  ships.  All  the 
navies  of  the  world  have  adopted  the 
turbine.  A  number  of  years  ago,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  built  three  fast 
cruisers.  One  had  reciprocating  en- 
gines, one  had  the  English  type  of  tur- 
bine, and  one  had  the  American  type. 
The  turbine  .ships  proved  their  supe- 
riority in  speed,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  also  proved  that  in  ship  pro- 
pulsion the  steam  turbine  does  not  give 
as  great  superiority  as  it  does  in  sta- 
tionary power  plants.  It  was  this  dis- 
covery that  led  to  the  present  electric 
propulsion. 

"By  revolving,  the  propeller  of  a  ship 
pushes  the  water  backward  and  thereby 
pushes  the  ship  forward.  The  speed 
with  which  the  water  is  pushed  back 
and  sucked  in  at  the  front  of  the  pro- 
peller is  limited.  When  the  speed  is 
too  high  the  suction  becomes  too  great 
and  the  water  does  not  flow  in. 

Also  Our  Navy 

CONSEQUENTLY  a  vacuum' is 
formed  in  front  of  the  propeller, 
which,  therefore,  naturally  loses  its 
power.  Propeller  speed  usually  is  lim- 
ited to  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred 
revolutions  a  minute. 

"In  the  steam  turbine  the  work  is 
done  by  a  steam  jet  passing  through 
the  blades  of  a  turbine  wheel.  The 
speed  of  the  jet  is  very  high.  It  travels 
thousands  of  feet  per  second — faster 
than  a  rifle  ball — and  the  turbine 
wheels  are  forced  to  revolve  at  a  great 
speed.  The  turbine  reaches  its  best 
eflficiency  at  speeds  of  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  revolutions  a  minute. 
So,  you  see,  the  application  of  the  steam 
turbine  directly  to  the  propeller  shaft  makes  for  in- 
efficiency. With  the  electric  drive,  however,  the  losses 
of  power  in  turning  the  motor  and  the  generator  are 
small.  And  the  electric  drive  permits  running  the 
turbine  at  high  speed  and  the  propeller  at  the  low 
speed,  thereby  giving  general  all-round  efficiency. 

"In  battleships  the  use  of  steam  turbines  directly 
on  the  propeller  shaft  has  two  further  disadvantages 
which  are  overcome  by  the  electric  drive,  or,  as  I 
may  say,  the  electric  transmission  from  high-speed 
turbine  to  low-speed  propeller.  Turbines  give  effi- 
ciency at  one  exceedingly  high  speed.  That  is  all 
right  for  ocean  liners  bent  upon  making  quick  pas- 
sages. Battleships,  however,  must  have  two  efficient 
speeds,  a  fast  speed  and  a  cruising  speed.  Further- 
more, electric  machinery  has  more  perfect  control. 

"The  American  navy  may  well  be  congratulated 
for  being  the  first  to  (Covtivued  on  page  34) 
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IS  OWN  SALVATION 

FURTHER   TALES  OF  "THE  CAMPS  OF  CHAOS'* 


TT  WAS  after  Gayle  Outre- 
J-mont,  Cronin  Hess,  Thorpe 
Calgour  and  Thorpe's  sister 
Trudis,  now  happy  Mrs. 
Outremont,  discovered 

Davidson  Creek  in  the  Upper  Stewart  country  that 
the  four  held  a  candlelight  consultation  in  the  Outre- 
mont cabin  in  Dawson  City  concerning  their  old 
friend  Alabama  Horbeed — a  consultation  in  which 
they  analyzed  Alabama's  erratic  actions  and  dis- 
cussed his  immediate  welfare. 

Right  up  in  the  van  of  the  Davidson  Creek  stam- 
pede, at  the  heels  of  the  four  and  of  their  nearest 
competitor,  Tivoli  Slavin,  Alabama  had  been  hustled 
by  the  partners  on  to  Slavin's  ground  after  a  well- 
directed  jaw  punch  from  Thorpe  Calgour  had 
stopped  Tivoli's  staking. 

Thorpe  as  the  discoverer  located  Discovery  and 
One  Below,  upon  which  latter  claim  he  promptly  in- 
stalled Trudis.  Outremont  held  Two  Below.  Cronin 
Hess  held  Three  Below.  Lucky  Alabama's  prize  was 
Number  Four.  His  claim  was  as  rich  as  any  of 
the  claims  of  the  first  four  stakers,  and,  like  the 
first  four,  he  sold  it  the  night  of  the  wedding  ban- 
quet in  Dawson  City  to  Gunderhein  of  the  Gunder- 
hein  Syndicate  for  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

"What  you  fellows  goin'  to  do  with  your  stake?" 
Alabama  asked  the  partners  after  the  banquet. 

"Plant  her  in  other  creek  holdings,"  Cronin  Hess 
told  him.  "You'd  better  do  likewise,  Alabama. 
Thirty  thousand  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money.  Oppor- 
tunities is  good  in  the  Klondike  now,  and  it'll  grow 
like  slander." 

"No,  I'm  goin'  Outside  with  my  stake,"  Alabama 
solemnly  proclaimed.  "I  wired  my  woman  in  Los 
Angeles  not  five  minutes  ago  that  I'd  struck  it  and 
was  comin'  on  the  jump.  I  can't  go  back  on  my 
word.  Her  and  the  two  little  tykes  are  lookin'  for 
me  and  yearnin'  for  the  stake.  It  travels  to  them, 
boys,  as  a  proper  man's  earnings  should  travel.  I'm 
goin'  to  hit  Dyea  over  the  ice  as  soon  as  the  ice'll 
bear  me  all  the  way,  and  I'll  sail  with  poke  intact. 
I've  never  been  what  you'd  call  a  frugal  character, 
but  here's  where  I  draw  the  poke  strings.  Mark  me, 
not  an  ounce  do  I  spend  in  the  frivolities  of  the 
golden  city,  not  even  for  a  haircut  or  shave.  There's 
barbers  in  Los  Angeles." 


BUT  that  vow  was  just  after  his  sojourn  on  famous 
Duncan  Creek  amid  the  gouged  creek  limits  and 
timber-stripped  hills,  when  the  search  for  the  miss- 
ing pay  streak  went  on  in  an  orgasm  of  toil  and 
there  was  never  the  pop  of  a  cork,  the  click  of  a 
roulette  wheel,  or  the  sound  of  a  dance-hall  fiddle 
within  hundreds  of  miles.  Engulfed  in  social  and 
gregarious  Dawson,  while  waiting  for  the  swift 
open  waters  of  the  Thirty-mile  and  Fifty-mile  to 
freeze,  things  took  on  a  different  aspect.  Like  many 
a  stiffer  man,  Alabama  fell  to  its  potent  lure.  Here 
in  the  Mecca  of  the  gold  lands  his  poke  was  invested 
in  his  eyes  with  stupendous  worth  and  insidious 
elusiveness  because  of  the  gayety  it  could  buy. 
Excess  of  golden  dust  upset  his  mental  balance  and 
reacted  on  his  physical  organism.  He  forgot  his 
solemn  proclamation  regarding  his  going  out.  Ounce 
by  ounce  he  fell  from  grace,  wasting  his  substance 
in  riotous  living,  ramping  all  winter  all  over  Daw- 
son and  leaving  a  trail  of  yellow  dust  as  he  ramped. 
Nor  did  the  summer  bring  him  respite.  He  did  not 
go  forth  on  the  creeks  according  to  the  custom,  but 
hugged  the  golden  city  hard,  and  fall  found  him  with 
the  grains  in  his  poke  running  out  like  the  sands  of 
an  hourglass. 

Most  of  it  was  running  into  Rooney  Ryan's 
drawers  at  the  Troandike  Saloon,  a  house  formerly 
owned  by  Tivoli  Slavin  and  which  had  passed  over 
to  his  associate  Ryan  after  Tivoli's  death  by  drown- 
ing in  the  Klondike  River,  and  because  Hess,  Outre- 
mont, and  Thorpe  had  been  instrumental  in  locating 
Alabama  next  them  on  Davidson  and  were  respon- 
sible for  the  existence  of  his  stake  and  because 
Rooney  Ryan  had  forced  a  drink  on  Alabama,  started 
him  on  his  prodigal  path  and  was  persistently  keep- 
ing him  there  to  the  profit  of  the  Troandike,  the 
partners  felt  morally  constrained  to  do  something. 

"I  tell  you,  Gayle,  Thorpe,  and  Tru,"  declaimed 
Hess,  pounding  the  plank  table  with  such  emphasis 
that  the  tallow  candle,  stuck  in  the  neck  of  a  pickle 
bottle,  sputtered  and  jumped,  "if  we  don't,  Alabama 
won't  have  an  ounce  to  his  name.  And  the  wife  and 
two  kids  in  Los  Angeles  can  look  their  eyes  out  and 
yearn  their  hearts  out  for  his  coming.  It's  a  piercing 
pity  any  way  you  glimpse  it.  Rooney's  mostly  to 
blame,  of  course.  But  at  that  I  never  thought  Ala- 
bama'd  copper  himself  for  such  a  varnished  fool!" 
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"That's  the  curse  of  this  land,"  philosophized 
Gayle,  dreaming  eyes  fixed  on  Trudis,  who  was  doing 
up  the  supper  things  while  listening  to  the  talk — 
"prodigality  like  his.  It  hoodooes  political  economy 
and  puts  any  kind  of  administration  on  the  bum. 
Still,  it's  the  way  it  hits  the  most  of  them.  When 
the  big  strike  comes  they  lose  their  sense  of  values, 
they  lose  their  ballast,  they  go  up  like  a  balloon, 
and  when  the  gas  gives  out  you  find  them  lying  quiet 
in  a  snow  bank." 

"Well,"  returned  Cronin  determinedly,  "it's  up  to 
us  to  see  that  there's  no  snow-bank  stunt  for  Ala- 
bama Horbeed.  He's  a  nice  fellow  and  a  true  friend 
when  he's  sober.  Then  there's  the  wife  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  kids  likewise.  I  know  how  it  is  with 
the  family  that  waits  at  home.  I  know  just  how 
them  three's  banking  and  building  on  Alabama's 
stake  and  what  it's  going  to  do  for  them.  I'd  hate 
like  thunder  to  see  them  disappointed  and  mebbe  in 
want,  all  for  the  greed  of  Rooney  Ryan.  Oh,  there's 
no  two  ways  of  squinting  at  it,  boys!  Alabama  sure 
has  to  pike  for  the  Outside!" 

"He's  missed  six  late  boats  already,"  Thorpe 
pointed  out,  "but  there's  one  more  left  before  the  ice 
sets  fast.  You  say  the  word,  Cronin,  and  I'll  take 
a  handful  of  pack  lashings,  truss  him  up  till  he  can't 
even  roll,  and  sling  him  aboard." 

But  Cronin  shook  a  grave  and  disapproving  head. 

"That  play's  no  good,  Thorpe,"  he  appraised. 
"Forcing  him  would  only  make  him  balk.  That's  the 
way  he's  constituted.  He'd  break  out  at  Whitehorse 
before  ever  he  caught  the  other  steamer  above  the 
cafion,  or  he'd  go  on  the  tear  at  Skagway.  No,  he's 
got  to  take  out  his  own  passport  and  ship  of  his 
own  free  will.  Then  he'll  go  through.  And  in  order 
to  ship  of  his  own  free  will  he's  got  to  renounce  his 
evil  ways,  he's  got  to  get  such  a  jolt  in  the  con- 
science as'll  clear  his  delirium  tremens  and  reveal 
the  error  of  his  course." 

"A  sort  of  spiritual  shake-up,  eh,  Cronin?"  smiled 
Trudis.  "But  remember  the  devil  in  the  form  of 
Rooney  Ryan  sticks  pretty  close.  How  are  you  going 
to  compass  it?  Hypnotism?  Christian  Science? 
Or  mediums?" 

"Mebbe  we'll  have  to  mix  them  doses,"  was 
Cronin's  enigmatic  reply  as  he  reached  for  his  bear- 
skin coat.  "But  it's  got  to  be  done  just  the  same, 
and  it's  got  to  be  done  in  a  hurry.  The  Victorian's 
due  to  sail  at  seven  in  the  morning.  So  I'm  going 
to  pull  away  from  you  for  a  bit  your  devoted  hus- 
band and  your  equally  devoted  brother,  Tru.  Ain't 
got  any  objections — serious,  have  you?" 

"Not  if  it'll  help  Alabama,"  laughed  Tru. 

"It'll  help,"  declared  Cronin.  "We're  going  to 
locate  some  more  of  the  boys,  take  them  over  to  the 
Troandike  and  frame  up  a  cure  for  Horbeed." 

Burrowing  deep  into  the  bearskin  coat  as  he  went, 
Hess  stepped  out  of  the  doorway,  and  his  partners, 
Gayle  and  Thorpe,  dutifully  followed.  The  frost  of 
the  late  autumn  night  bit  keenly  against  their  fire- 
warmed  faces  as  they  emerged  and  descended  the 
hill,  their  moccasins  crunching  crisply  in  the  six 
inches  of  snow  that  covered  the  slope.  Below  them 
on  the  flat  at  the  base  of  the  hill  glittered  the  thou- 
sands of  lights  of  Dawson  and  across  the  Klondike 
River  the  thousands  more  of  Klondike  City.  Be- 
tween, like  ivory  foam  on  a  summer  stream,  surged 
the  mush  ice  which  the  Klondike  was  throwing  into 
the  Yukon,  and  down  the  Yukon  itself  great,  grind- 
ing floes  ran  a  ghostly  race. 


agreed  Outremont,  pointing 
a  fur-gauntleted  hand  at  the 
northern  sky.    "Look  at  the 
borealis.    Watch  when  it 
flares,  partners.   See  the  red 
in  it?    Just  like  a  trace  of  blood  on  the  snow.  It's 
certain  winter  when  she  crimsons  that  way.  And 
the  stars  are  shaking.    That's  another  sign." 

From  the  snow  path  which  had  led  down  the  steep 
in  serpentine  curves  the  three  turned  into  Main 
Street  and  stumped  along  its  brilliant  white  way. 
Although  it  was  getting  on  late,  business  was  boom- 
ing as  at  noonday,  for  the  departure  of  the  last 
steamer  of  the  season  was  a  momentous  event,  the 
regretful  closing  of  the  summer  chapter  of  the 
Northland  life,  and  transactions  of  many  months 
were  being  crammed  into  as  many  hours.  Cronin, 
Gayle,  and  Thorpe  passed  rows  of  glittering  stores 
and  restaurants  till  they  came  to  Dawson  Barracks. 
There  they  looked  in,  but  Inspector  Strickland,  whom 
Hess  sought,  was  nowhere  about.  So  they  turned 
back  from  the  river  to  Gunderhein's  office.  In  the 
office  sat  Gunderhein's  secretary,  walled  round  with 
stacks  of  papers. 

"Seen  anything  of  the  old  man  himself?"  asked 
Cronin. 

"Over  at  the  Troandike,"  the  secretary  answered 
without  lifting  eyes  from  the  papers.  "He's  there 
with  Strickland  and  a  lot  more  watching  Alabama  Hor- 
beed perform.  Alabama's  some  contortionist  to-night, 
they  tell  me.  So  long,  men.  Sorry  I  can't  be  in  the 
fun.  But  I'm  loaded  down  with  the  bills  of  sale  of 
these  Sulphur  Creek  Fractions.  They  got  to  be  paid 
to-morrow." 


CONTINUALLY  the  floes  jammed  and,  aided  by  the 
ragged  fields  of  shore  ice,  heaved  up  in  gigantic 
dams.  Then  the  night  was  filled  with  the  snarl  and 
roar  of  baffled  waters,  with  the  crash  and  boom  of 
smiting  ice,  with  the  conflict  of  earth's  forces,  the 
struggle  of  the  rebellious  freedom-loving  river 
against  the  shackles  of  the  Arctic  frost.  Time  after 
time  the  Yukon  broke  its  bonds  and  hurled  down  the 
debris  of  the  ice  in  a  chaotic  wreck,  but  as  fast  as 
the  powerful  current  freed  itself  the  Arctic  tyrant 
reached  out  clammy  hands  for  another  grip,  and 
Hess,  Outremont,  and  Thorpe,  watching  the  turbu- 
lent struggle  as  they  twisted  down  the  hillside,  knew 
that  navigation  was  perilously  near  its  close. 

"She's  working  for  a  bang-up  freeze,"  declared 
Cronin.  "The  Victorian'W  be  bucking  ice  all  the 
way  to  Whitehorse.  It's  plainly  Alabama's  last 
chance  home." 

"Sure  the  outermost  rim  of  his  last  chance," 


THEY  left  Gunderhein's  secretary  among  his  ram- 
parts of  papers,  wheeled  up  a  side  street  past  the 
Omar  Opera  House,  past  Bongrine's  Emporium,  past 
a  warehouse  in  the  process  of  erection,  past  two 
cabins  and  a  dog  pen  full  of  howling  Malemutes,  and 
opened  the  door  of  a  roomy  log  building  roofed  with 
troughs.  The, place  was  full  of  smoke,  heat,  and 
music.  Amid  the  smoke  a  mob  of  men  crowded 
around  the  stove  and  the  gaming  tables  and  whirled 
in  a  blurring  maze  upon  the  dancing  floor  at  the 
back  of  the  building.  Beside  the  stove,  beaming  be- 
nignantly  through  the  halo  formed- by  his  cigar, 
showed  the  well-known  face  of  Inspector  Strickland 
of  the  Mounted  Police,  and  in  the  next  chair  to  him  sat 
the  tall,  thick-chested,  mobile-featured  Gunderhein. 

"Just  looking  for  you,  boys,"  greeted  Cronin, 
shoving  up.  "The  clerk  in  the  Syndicate's  office  told 
us  you  were  here.  But  where's  Alabama?  Seen 
much  of  him?" 

"Seen  much  of  him?"  echoed  Gunderhein.  "We 
haven't  seen  anything  else  to-night.  He's  been  a 
blaze  and  a  flame  and  a  meteor  and  a  planet  in  our 
eyes.  He's  rioted  all  over  the  Troandike  like  a 
starving  man  in  a  bakeshop.  Couldn't  get  fun 
enough.  The  big  stunts  he  did  I  disremember,  but 
I'll  tell  you  some  of  the  little  stunts.  He  jumped 
in  there  at  Table  Four  and  coppered  every  bet  that 
was  laid.  Savvy?  Every  bet!  Didn't  matter  who 
laid  it  or  how  much  was  laid.  Alabama  coppered  all 
the  same  and  quit  loser  to  the  tune  of  eleven  hun- 
dred dollars.  Then  he  faced  round  and  bought  wine 
enough  to  drown  the  house.  Yes,  sir,  bought  all  the 
wine  in  the  Troandike,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
hottles  at  ten  dollars  a  bottle.  No  wonder  Rooney 
Ryan  considers  him  his  especial  care!  No  wonder 
he  won't  let  him  go  for  a  fling  in  any  other  house! 
This  is  the  biggest  night  he's  had  yet,  and  that  wine 
was  a  shocker.  For,  you  see,  Alabama  smashed 
what  wasn't  used  just  to  get  his  money's  worth. 
And,  to  cap  it  all,  what  does  he  do  but  waltz  round 
the  ballroom  floor,  a  girl  on  each  arm  and  his  pocket 
poke  upside  down  in  his  teeth;  upside  down,  I  say, 
with  the  poke  strings  loose  and  the  gold  paving  the 
floor  as  he  waltzed.  Piff !  Twenty-two  hundred  dol- 
lars gone  while  you  light  your  pipe!" 

"And  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
gone  while  you  smoke  a  cigar!"  totaled  Strickland. 

"Thunder!"  exclaimed  Hess  in  dismay.  "That's 
the  pace  he's  hitting,  eh?  And  Gayle  and  Thorpe 
and  me  was  figuring  on  sending  him  out  on  the  Vic- 
torian  in  the  morning.  Mebbe  there's  no  use  sending 
him?    Mebbe  his  stake's  all  blowed  already?" 

"Not  all  of  it,"  informed  Strickland.  "What's  left 
of  it  is  in  his  main  poke  over  there  by  Ryan's  gold 
scales  right  under  Ryan's  guarding  eye.  It's  the 
shape  of  a  punctured  football,  Cronin,  and  sagging 
fast.  Rooney  won't  stand  for  giving  it  up  till  there's 
only  the  buckskin  left." 

"Won't  he?"  growled  Cronin  speculatively.  "But 
where's  Alabama  got  to?   He  ain't  in  vision." 
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"In  the  rest  room,"  Gunderhein,  interposing,  took 
ip  the  tale.  He  nodded  toward  a  side  door  behind 
vhich  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Troandike  manage- 
nent  to  deposit  those  who  had  ceased  to  be  assets 
ind  could  be  considered  only  as  nuisances.  "Like  an 
irthodox  planet,  finally  brought  to  balance!  If  you 
jrant  to  send  him  out.  you'd  better  put  him  aboard 
■fhile  he's  asleep  and  get  Captain  Cambonne  to  lock 
iim  in  a  stateroom." 
"Our  mentalities  must  be  twin  systems,  Gunder- 

iiein,"  observed  Thorpe.    "I  suggested  tying  him  up 

•vith  pack  lashings." 

'  "No,  boys,  nothing  like  that,"  warned  Hess  hastily. 
'No  strong-arm  tactics  for  Alabama.  He  wouldn't 
;tand  for  them.  He'd  break  the  very  minute  he  got  a 
•hance  to  break.  He's  just  like  a  high-strung  horse. 
I'ou've  got  to  get  him  going  by  pure  persuasion." 

"Go  on  and  persuade,  then,"  laughed  Strickland. 
We  haven't  had  a  miracle  in  camp  for  a  year." 

"I  can't  do  it  alone,"  explained  Cronin.  "No  more 
.■an  Gayle,  Thorpe,  and  me  do  it  ourselves.  We  need 
.•our  help.  Strickland,  and  yours,  Gunderhein.  And 


"Cronin,"  snickered  Gunderhein,  "you've  missed 
your  calling  chasing  pay  streaks.  You  sure  should 
have  been  a  comedian.  I've  a  notion  to  draw  up  a 
contract  as  your  manager  and  bill  you  at  the  Omar 
Opera." 

"And  mebbe  I'll  sign  your  contract  if  the  rehearsal 
pans  out  all  right,"  grinned  Hess.  "It's  time  we 
started  yon  rehearsal.  Do  you  know  it's  getting  near 
midnight  already?  We'll  have  to  spread  ourselves 
and  get  the  stage  set  and  the  footlights  lit.  But 
first  we've  got  to  see  about  his  poke.  Come  on  over 
to  the  gold  scales,  boys,  and  see  how  much  is  left 
in  her." 

The  company  arose  from  around  the  stove  and 
lined  up  in  front  of  the  gold  scales  which  stood  upon 
the  end  of  Ryan's  ornate  bar. 

"What'll  you  have,  boys?"  asked  Ryan,  presuming 
that  they  desired  refreshments. 

"We're  not  imbibing,"  Cronin  told  him.  "We  im- 
bibe only  with  our  friends.  You're  our  hereditary 
enemy,  Rooney,  an  enemy  to  society  in  general  and 
to  this  committee  in  particular.    It's  Alabama  Hor- 
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with  Alabama.  He  sails  at  seven  'n  the  morning  on 
the  Victorian." 

Ryan's  eyes  widened.  He  leaned  back  again.st  his 
glittering  pyramid  of  glass  and  put  his  hands  to  his 
sides.  "Haw!  Haw!"  he  chortled.  "That's  a  good 
one.  Alabama's  sailing,  is  he?  And  him  in  the  rest 
room  now.   I  bet  you  the  drinks  he  doesn't." 

"And  I  bet  you  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  you 
stole  that  he  does!" 

TT  WAS  an  unexpected  challenge  to  Rooney,  and, 
-^-moreover,  such  a  challenge  as  in  the  spirit  of  the 
country  and  before  the  crowd  of  witnes.ses  he  could 
not  ignore  without  crawling.  Ryan  was  no  crawler 
at  any  stage  of  the  game,  and  least  of  all  in  his  own 
house,  the  Troandike,  under  the  sardonic  .stare  of 
twenty  pairs  of  eyes.  He  leaned  forward,  and  the 
fire  grew  in  his  cheek. 

"I  call  your  bluff,"  he  accepted,  crashing  down  his 
fist.  "You  think  talk's  cheap  and  I'm  easy  to  flip, 
but  I'm  not.  You'll  find  that  out,  and  you'll  lose, 
your  twenty  thousand  as  sure  as  the  freeze-up's  here. 


"/  call  your  bluff!    You  think  talk's  cheap  and  I'm  easy  to  flip,  but  you'^ll  lose  your  twenty  thousand  as  sure  as  the  freeze-up's  here 


we  need  the  help  of  a  sucker  as  slender  and  supple 
as  an  eel." 

"That's  Thorpe  Calgour,"  decided  Strickland. 
'He's  the  youngest  man  here,  and  the  slenderest. 
And  anybody  who's  tackled  him  knows  how  supple 
ne  is.  You've  no  objections  to  playing  eel  for  Cronin, 
nave  you,  Thorpe?" 

"Not  if  he  doesn't  skin  me,"  chuckled  Thorpe. 
'But  what's  the  frame-up  that's  been  brewing  in  you, 
Cronin?   Let  it  out,  and  we'll  all  go  you  the  limit." 

tJESS  took  a  swift  glance  toward  the  bar,  behind 
which  Rooney  Ryan  pompously  presided,  and  an- 
other glance  round  the  group  by  the  stove. 

"Anybody  here  who  ain't  a  friend  of  Alabama 
Horbeed's?"  he  demanded.  "Anybody  here  who 
Joesn't  want  to  see  him  break  his  bondage  to  Ryan 
jnd  go  Outside  to  his  wife  and  kids  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  .stake?  Anybody  here  who  ain't  willing 
to  go  the  limit,  as  Thorpe  intimates,  in  le.-'ding  Ala- 
l')ama  moral  support?" 

"Not  a  degenerate  one!"  the  group  chorused. 

"All  right,"  beamed  Cronin.  "Draw  in  close,  boys, 
and  ni  show  my  hand." 

Tilted  chairs  came  down  in  a  ring,  and  bodies  bent 
forward  expectantly  while  Hess  outlined  his  plan 
I  in  terse  whispers.  Then  the  chairs  tilted  back  and 
bodies  straightened  up  as  a  ripple  of  restrained 
mirth  ridged  the  faces  of  the  group. 
I     Nov.  27  ... 


beed  we've  come  to  converse  about.  How  much  is 
left  in  his  poke?" 

Ryan,  with  a  scowl,  lifted  it  on  to  the  scales. 

"  'Most  ten  thousand  dollars,"  he  computed. 

"And  ain't  you  falling  down  faint  with  shame?" 
demanded  Cronin. 

"What'd  I  fall  down  faint  for?" 

"For  shame,  I  said.  You've  stolen  the  other 
twenty  thousand — stolen  it  from  Alabama's  wife 
and  kiddies  down  in  Los  Angeles." 

"Stolen!"  glared  Ryan.  "I  ain't  done  no  such 
thing.  Don't  you  accuse  me  of  that.  He  got  his 
money's  worth,  didn't  he?  And  you  know  he'd  blow 
it  anyway,  so  he  might  as  well  blow  it  in  the  Troan- 
dike as  anywhere  else." 

"He  wouldn't  have  blowed  an  ounce  only  you 
exerci.sed  wiles  and  lures  and  blandishments,"  re- 
proached Hess.  "There's  no  use  in  denying.  We 
know.  All  the  boys  here  support  my  contention. 
We're  jointly  and  solidly  convinced  that  you  stole 
his  twenty  thousand,  and  we're  just  as  solidly  con- 
vinced that  you  won't  steal  the  remaining  ten 
thousand." 

"Here,  lay  that  down!"  shouted  Ryan,  as  Cronin 
reached  for  the  poke.  "That  ain't  your  dust.  It 
belongs  solely  to  Alabama,  and  he's  the  only  man  as 
can  give  orders  for  its  disposition.  You  lay  it  down, 
or  I'll  have  Strickland  arrest  you." 

"Go  on  and  arrest.    I'm  going  to  keep  it.    It  goes 


I  know  Alabama.  I've  known  him  longer'n,  you.  He 
won't  sail  any  more'n  this  roof'll  fall  in.  The  Vic- 
torian! Seven  in  the  morning,  eh?  Got  his  passage 
all  booked!  Tarnation,  and  him  in  the  rest  room 
now.    I  take  your  bet!" 

"All  right,"  smiled  Cronin,  "make  your  twenty  a 
marked  check.  I'll  do  the  same.  Gunderhein'U  hold 
the  stakes.  I  don't  want  to  skin  you,  but  I  sure  do 
want  to  give  Alabama  back  his  own.  So  Gunder- 
hein'U inclose  your  check  in  the  poke.  Savvy?  I 
want  to  emphasize  my  financial  disinterestedness.  I 
don't  stand  to  make  a  cent  on  the  deal." 

"Sure  not,"  sneered  Ryan,  scribbling  his  check 
which  Gunderhein  duly  inclosed  in  the  poke.  "You 
stand  to  lose — lose  your  twenty  thousand.  But 
there's  a  string  to  this  bet.  You're  not  to  strong-arm 
Alabama.  Anybody  could  put  handcuffs  on  him  and 
carry  him  aboard.  That  won't  win.  Understand 
me?    He's  got  to  go  aboard  himself." 

"Through  purely  moral  persuasion,"  assured  Hess. 
"I  hang  to  your  string.  Now  you  hang  to  mine. 
You're  to  keep  your  mouth  shut  during  the  course  of 
persuasion  where  Alabama's  concerned  and  not  re- 
strain him  by  any  word  or  enticement.  Is  the  bet 
still  on?" 

"Still  on,  Cronin.  Ru.sh  to  your  own  loss,  fast  as 
your  legs'll  let  you." 

"With  pleasure,  Rooney!  You  follow  up  to  Gayle's 
cabin  on  the  hill  and         {Continued  on  page  46) 


Wilson 's  Luck 

WILSON  is  on  the  negative  side  of  preparedness.  The  people  who 
have  studied  preparedness  and  Mho  are  following  it  earnestly 
are  dismayed  by  the  meagerness  of  the  program  he  has  planned. 
But  when  Bryan  comes  out  and  attacks  Wilson  because  he  is  for 
preparedness,  that  puts  Wilson  in  a  position  which  the  general 
public  will  accept  as  being  in  favor  of  preparedness.  It  is  all  very 
deplorable.  A  real  fight  on  this  issue  would  be  betwen  Roosevelt 
and  Wilson.   They  really  represent  the  two  sides  of  the  question. 

Republican  Chances 

WE  WELCOME  McCALL— by  virtue  of  his  election  to  the 
governorship  of  Massachusetts,  a  presidential  possibility.  He 
will  make  it  possible  for  Massachusetts  to  cut  a  dignified  figure 
in  the  convention.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  he  can  be  elected 
President,  or  even  that  he  can  get  the  nomination,  but  he  can  come 
very  much  nearer  to  doing  both  than  Senator  Weeks,  who  was 
in  the  way  of  getting  the  Massachusetts  delegates  up  to  the  time 
when  this  month's  election  projected  McCall  into  the  foreground. 
McCall  is  eccentric,  old-fashioned,  and  reactionary,  but  he  is 
.scrupulou.sly  high-minded,  honest,  and  scholarly.  He  represents 
no  interests  and  never  would  represent  an  interest.  He  has  the 
scholarship  which  would  restore  some  of  the  dignity  and  glamour 
of  the  older  days  in  politics.  Massachusetts  can  send  a  McCall 
delegation  and  feel  that  she  is  living  up  to  her  best  traditions. 

The  Weeks  Candidacy 

THE  ONE  CANDIDACY  that  is  being  pushed  with  organization 
and  aggressiveness  is  that  of  Senator  Weeks.  This  fact  indi- 
cates a  preoccupation  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  back  of  him 
M'hich  is  likely,  if  they  persist,  to  have  con.sequences  unpleasant  for 
the  Republican  party.  Senator  WEEKS  is  by  occupation  a  stock- 
broker. Now  stockbrokerage  is  a  perfectly  respectable  occupation, 
with  as  high  an  average  of  personal  rectitude  as  any  other  calling. 
Rut  the  fact  is,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  a  prejudice  about  stock- 
brokers sufficiently  widespread  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  stock- 
broker to  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  The  political 
intelligence  which  fails  to  take  account  of  this  fact  is  not  easy  to 
understand.  Senator  Weeks's  candidacy  is  being  fostered  by  men 
who  have  money,  and  a  headlong  confidence  in  the  power  of  money 
and  organization  to  accomplish  what  they  want  it  to  accomplish. 
He  is  being  put  forward  rather  frankly  as  the  candidate  of  the 
property-owning  class.  We  have  noticed  a  little  paper  in  Boston, 
called  "The  Capitalist,"  which  is  very  excited  about  the  Weeks 
movement.  If  we  are  to  have  a  candidate  of  the  fapitalist  class, 
the  logical  complement  would  be  a  candidate  of  the  capital-less  class. 
And  if  the  first  qlass  ever  forces  it  to  a  show-down,  it  is  likely  to 
turn  out  that  the  second  class  will  have  more  votes.  The  aggressive- 
ness of  the  Weeks  candidacy  is  very  unfortunate.  The  men  who 
are  dominant  in  the  Republican  party  ought  to  stop  it.  A  candi- 
dacy which  would  give  all  the  Democratic  writers  and  cartoonists 
in  the  country  an  opportunity  to  have  fun  with  the  various  cor- 
porations which  have  been  floated  through  the  banking  house  in 
which  Senator  Weeks  was  a  member  might  add  to  the  joy  of 
nations,  but  it  wouldn't  get  very  far  in  any  other  respect.  In  jus- 
tice these  things  ought  not  to  be  said  without  also  saying  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  oflftcial  record  to  Senator  Weeks's  personal 
discredit,  and  that  his  career  in  Congress  has  been  one  that  his 
friends  can  defend  with  a  perfectly  good  conscience. 

Our  Country 

ROLLIN  KIRBY'S  cartoon  on  the  page  opposite  means  something. 
'  The  true  quarrel  of  the  extreme  pacifists  is  not  with  the  Admin- 
istration— it  is  with  the  world  they  live  in.  Those  who  read  history 
carefully  (including  the  war  news)  know  well  enough  that  ours 
is  not  a  world  of  automatic  righteousness,  that  some  men  still  wish 
to  rule  over  others,  and  that  their  schemes  of  tyranny  are  plotted 
with  pains  and.  craft  and  launched  with  brutal  force.  Into  this 
world  our  United  States  came  as  the  fulfillment,  not  only  of  a  dream, 
but  also  of  a  task.  Those  who  preach  peace  at  any  price  may  vainly 
imagine  that  theirs  is  the  truer  patriotism,  that  they  more  exactly 
express  the  soul  of  our  country,  but  they  are  wrong.  They  express 
the  sheltered  ideals  of  which  our  country's  strength  has  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  dream.  If  these  men,  including  Mr.  Bryan, 
believe  in  President  Wilson,  they  must  believe  also  in  his  duty 


to  look  after  the  defense  of  the  nation.  Their  failure  to  do  this 
arises  from  their  inability  to  see  what  the  United  States  is:  not 
an  abstraction  of  liberty  and  justice,  but  a  nation  seeking  liberty 
and  justice  in  this  present  world.  Our  country's  flag  is  a  symbol 
of  more  than  drifting  peacefulness,  and  Henry  Holcomb  Bennett 
got  the  truth  of  this  into  a  poem  called  "The  Flag  Goes  By" : 

Sea  fi^ht-s  and  land  fights,  grim  and  Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace; 

great,  March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  in- 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  State ;        crease ; 

W^eary  marches  and  sinking  ships;  Equal  justice,  right,  and  law, 

Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips;  Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe; 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong; 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor — all 
■I  Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

We  Need  More  Officers 

WEST  POINT  is  Uncle  Sam's  school  for  army  oflTicers,  and  cosi 
a  great  deal  of  money.  According  to  the  New  York  "Eveninf 
Post,"  it  takes  $20,000  to  educate  a  boy  at  West  Point  as  against 
$12,000  at  Annapolis  and  $2,500  at  Harvard.  ("Harvard,"  as  Mr. 
Villard  explains,  "has  not  Uncle  Sam  to  draw  upon.")  But  West 
Point  is  not  only  costly — it  fails  to  train  oflflcers  enough.  Colonel 
TowNSLEY,  superintendent  of  the  Academy,  reports  that  twelve 
hundred  or  thirteen  hundred  cadets  might  be  educated  at  West 
Point  if  only  that  many  appointments  ivere  made.  The  present 
average  is  about  six  hundred.  That  is  partly,  at  least,  because  the 
actual  mode  of  appointment,  through  Congressmen  and  politics,  is 
obsolete  and  unreasonable.  It  is  an  unpleasant  reminder  of  the  out- 
worn system  under  which  the  United  States  was  not  a  nation,  but 
only  a  loose  federation  of  mutually  jealous  States.  "The  Outlook" 
prints  an  editorial  commending  Colonel  Townsley  for  urging  that 
the  West  Point  cadetships  "belong  to  the  people,"  rather  than  to 
individual  Congressmen,  "and  should  be  open  competitively  to  all 
the  youths  eligible  to  compete."  Colonel  Townsley  recommends 
that  a  law  be  enacted  "requiring  competitive  examination  be  held 
for  each  vacancy."  This  is  a  sound  suggestion,  and  Congress  .should 
not  delay  acting  upon  it.  What  the  United  States  army  needs  to-day, 
more  than  any  one  thing,  is  more  trained  officers.  Here  is  a  way  of  get- 
ting a  good  many  more  of  them  without  even  increasing  our  plant. 

Justice 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  of  the  United  States,  Justice  Hughes 
waiting  the  opinion,  has  declared  that  Mike  Raich  is  not  to  lose 
his  job  as  cook  in  a  restaurant  at  Bisbee  because  of  an  Arizona  law 
against  employing  aliens.  We  hope  this  decision  will  sweep  away 
the  whole  miserable  mass  of  State  and  municipal  regulations  dis- 
criminating against  alien  labor.  If  people  are  good  enough  to  be 
let  into  this  country,  they  are  good  enough  to  work  in  it. 

A  Tip  for  Some  Business  Men 

A RECENT  BOOK  on  these  matters  says  of  the  people  of  our 
country:  "They  spoil  more  business  through  lack  of  good 
manners  than  in  any  other  way."  This  is  worth  thinking  over 
by  those  planning  to  get  foreign  trade — especially  if  in  South 
America  and  the  Orient. 

The  Basis  of  Business 

A STRONG  AND  ABLE  MAN  named  Theodore  N.  Vail  is  paid 
a  large  salary  as  head  of  the  Bell  telephone  system  in  this  coun- 
try. He  was  talking  about  general  business  conditions  the  other 
day,  and  put  it  this  way: 

We  are  the  luckiest  nation  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  ought  to  be 
congratulating  ourselves  and  doing  our  best  to  help  one  another.  All  employers 
should  be  willing  to  give  a  living  wage  to  their  employees,  and  all  employees 
should  be  willing  to  give  generous  service  for  the  money  they  are  paid.  All 
consumers  and  users  of  service  or  commodities  should  be  eager  to  pay  a  fair 
pi-ice  for  others*  goods  and  service,  and  then  they  can  get  a  fair  price  for  their  own. 

Yes,  you  have  heard  it  before — it's  just  another  statement  of  the 
Golden  Rule. 

The  New  Age 

WE  MAY  BE  on  the  verge  of  startling  developments  in  elec- 
tricity. The  engineers  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  headed  by  John  J.  Carty,  have  made  it  possible 
to  talk  by  wire  and  wireless  from  New  York  to  Honolulu  and  Paris. 
Nikola  Tesla  is  to  share  the  Nobel  prize  in  physics  with  Edison 


and  thinks  that  it  is  for  his  recent  discoveries  in  the  wireless  trans- 
mission of  electrical  energy.  What  these  things  may  mean  to  the 
future  life  of  our  race  cannot  be  clearly  imagined.  But  we  think 
the  great  electrical  service  of  the  last  fifteen  years  has  consisted  in 
the  tireless,  detailed  working  out  of  the  application  of  this  agent 
to  the  needs  of  daily  life.  Our  country  has  been  gridironed  with 
telephones  and  trolleys ;  thousands  of  generating  stations  have  been 
put  to  work ;  railroad  terminals  have  been  made  cleaner  and  almost 
indefinitely  more  efficient;  and  countless  inventions  have  brought 
electricity  into  the  constant  service  of  business  and  of  the  home. 
This  process  has  gone  on  so  quietly  and  steadily,  and  with  such 
cumulative  effect,  that  it  takes  a  distinct  effort  to  recall  what  things 
were  like  before  these  uses  of  elec- 
tricity became  so  many  and  so  uni- 
versal. The  miracles  of  yesterday 
are  the  habits  of  to-morrow.  The 
public  problems  of  regulation  and 
control  must  be  viewed  from  this 
standpoint  of  unceasing  growth,  for 
the  supreme  public  interest  concern- 
ing electricity  is  that  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future  shall  be  realized, 
that  this  force  shall  become  an  even 
more  basic  factor  in  our  everyday 
life.  This  is  a  matter,  not  of  cut- 
ting financial  melons,  but  of  found- 
ing a  new  sort  of  civilization.  We 
are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  age 
of  electricity,  and  no  one  can  say 
what  advances  are  yet  to  be  made. 

World's  Champion! 

WELL,  she's  gone  and  turned 
the  trick !  Lady  Eglantine,  we 
mean,  the  White  Leghorn  of  Dela- 
ware College.  Her  365  days  are  up 
and  she's  run  true  to  form  right 
up  to  the  finish.  Three  hundred 
and  fourteen  eggs  in  that  year  is 
the  exact  figure.  If  you  don't  real- 
ize what  a  mark  that  is,  stop  to  con- 
sider that  in  a  former  contest  a  prize 
Plymouth  Rock  laid  only  286  and  a 
Rhode  Lsland  Red  but  256  eggs.  And 
that  the  average  for  the  ordinary, 
common  or  garden,  hen  is  about  sev- 
enty eggs  to  the  year.  The  New  York 

"World"  prints  a  dispatch  from  Carlisle,  Pa.  (where  the  Indians 
come  from),  about  a  hen  named  Queen  Elizabeth  that  has  laid  343 
eggs  in  343  days.  This  is  a  cock-and-egg  story,  and  we  don't  believe  it. 
Delaware  College's  Lady  in  White  is  the  real  champion.  In  fact, 
the  whole  pen  of  five  Leghorns  rounded  out  the  year  with  a  total 
of  1,211,  an  average  of  242  eggs  per  pullet.   White  Leghorns  are  it. 

Speaking  of  Crops — 

SELF-CONFIDENCE  is  like  the  rainfall  on  your  farm.  A 
scarcity  of  it  gives  nothing  a  chance  to  get  started;  a  mod- 
erate amount  promotes  growth ;  too  much  rots  away  everything 
before  it  can  come  to  a  head. 

Fools 

EVERY  SO  OFTEN  Brother  Booze  inspires  some  editor  to  take 
pen  in  hand  and  deliver  himself.    Thus  the  "Post-Dispatch" 
of  St.  Louis  says: 

Everyone  a^ees  that  a  man  who  spends  his  earnings  for  drink  is  not  only 
a  had  customer  for  all  except  liquor  dealers  and  saloon  keepers,  but  he  is  a  fool. 
He  is  just  as  much  of  a  fool  if  he  spends  his  earnings  on  food  alone,  or  jewelry, 
or  tobacco,  or  theatres  or  motion  pictures,  yet  we  do  not  ask  that  all  people  be 
forbidden  these  things  because  fools  squander  their  money  on  them. 
Still,  at  the  moment,  we  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  a  woman 
who  would  not  prefer  a  gold  wrist  watch  to  a  blow  from  the  fool 
.she  married;  nor  a  little  child  who  would  run  under  the  bed  to 
avoid  the  fool  who  wanted  to  take  him  to  the  movies.  And,  try  as 
we  may,  we  are  unable  to  recollect  ever  having  seen  two  fools  or 
three  fools  or  four  fools  buying  each  other  ham  in  a  butcher  shop 
and  later*  on  trying  to  murder  one  another  with  link  sausage. 
Speaking  scientifically,  there  are  fools  and  fools — and  then  some. 


Kirby,  in  the  New  York  "World' 


Romance  on  the  Sea 

WHEN  HIS  FATHER'S  DEATH  makes  a  boy  of  twelve  head  of 
the  family  he  can  usually  sell  newspapers  or  run  errands  for 
an  office  or  work  in  a  factory.  Life  closes  in  on  him  rather  grimly. 
He  may  break  through  and  grow  up  to  strength  and  usefulness, 
but  you  cannot  grind  seed  corn  to  much  advantage  in  the  industrial 
mills  of  our  cities.  Herbert  Johnson  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  took 
his  half  a  lay  and  shipped  for  the  cod  fishing  on  Captain  Peter 
Randall's  fifty-eight-ton  schooner  Oriental  out  of  Trinity  Bay, 
Newfoundland.  He  hauled  traps,  cut  cod  throats,  and,  in  a  pinch, 
saved  the  ship.  As  he  told  the  story  to  a  New  York  "World"  reporter, 
the  men  were  all  off  in  the  dories  after  cod  when  ice  floes  closed  in 

on  them  and  ripped  away  the  anchor 
chain.  He  called  up  the  cook,  a  nine- 
teen-year-old girl,  and  then : 

When  Marie  tumbled  out  I  told  her  to 
take  the  wheel  and  put  it  hard  aport.  Then 
I  raised  the  jumbo,  the  big  jib,  and  we  got 
under  way.  In  the  meantime  some  ice  piled 
on  deck  and  carried  away  some  firewood 
and  some  cod,  but  we  squeezed  out  of  the 
ice  pack  and  worked  into  Lark  Tickle  Cove, 
where  we  got  another  anchor  from  a 
schooner  there  and  then  put  out  to  sea 
again  after  the  men  in  the  dories.  They 
had  been  scattered  by  the  ice,  but  we 
found  them  all. 

So  "Captains  Courageous"  is  still  a 
true  story,  and  there  is  more  doing 
on  the  sea  than  debating  the  details 
of  Senator  La  Follette's  Seamen's 
Bill.  New  York  office  boys  may  be 
cashing  in  on  their  Wall  Street 
tips,  but  Herbert  Johnson  has  the 
better  job. 


You  Unchristian  Bird! 
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Make  Some  Thanksgiving  Now 

NTERPRISING  STORES  all 
over  the  country  announced 
their  showing  of  Christmas  goods 
some  two  weeks  ago  or  more.  Have 
you  bought  yours  yet?  Get  the 
things  at  once  and  pack  them  away 
where  they  will  accumulate  dreams 
and  good  will  and  keep  the  children 
guessing.  It's  not  likely  that  you'll 
care  any  more  about  anyone  at 
Christmas  time  than  you  care  for 
them  now,  if  you'll  only  stop  and 
think  about  it.  And  the  things  you  buy  now  will  not  be  stained  with 
the  haste  and  cruelty  of  that  infamous  preholidays  rush.  At  best  the 
carelessness  of  well-meaning  people  causes  too  much  care  and  pain. 
Buy  your  Christmas  gifts  this  week  and  make  some  thanksgiving. 

This  Particular  Thursday 

IN  LOOKING  BACK  over  the  busy  and  anxious  year  now  closing 
it  is  natural  to  urge  thankfulness  for  food  and  shelter  and  safety, 
for  these  first  necessities  of  life  which  we  have  to-day  in  greater 
measure  than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  But  these  are  not  the 
essentials.  The  peculiar  fortune  of  the  United  States  still  consists 
in  the  dominance  here  of  certain  principles  of  justice  and  freedom. 
We  have  our  full  share  of  bigotry  and  tyranny  and  greed,  of  the  self- 
ishness that  seeks  to  rule  others  unjustly,  and  of  the  envy  that  lusts 
to  pull  others  down ;  but  these  evils  have  not  been  erected  into  the 
governing  principles  of  our  community  life.  There  are  rulers  in 
other  lands,  with  public  opinion  to  back  them,  who  hold  that  some, 
races  must  be  kept  under,  that  certain  countries  are  natural  enemies 
and  must  be  crushed  to  "guarantee"  the  future  safety  of  their  own, 
and  so  they  reenact  the  ages-old  tragedy  of  strife  and  cruelty. 
The  United  States  has  a  better  working  creed  than  that — a  faith 
that  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  all  men.  This  faith  is  not 
always  proved  by  our  deeds,  for  the  daily  record  is  marred  by  the 
carelessness  that  freedom  sometimes  brings,  by  the  schemes  and 
compromises  of  political  cowardice,  by  the  shortsighted  wrecking 
haste  of  strong  men  absorbed  in  our  changing  modern  life.  But 
in  the  long  run  the  planet  from  which  we  take  our  course  is  the 
peaceful  star  of  humanity,  and  it  is  for  this  guiding  vision,  above 
all  else,  that  we  Americans  have  cause  to  keep  Thanksgiving  Day. 


Nf,v.  27 
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Harnessed  Lightnin 


Pioneering  with  the  Electric  Cooking  Stove 

IN  THE  photograph  above  a  young  woman  is  seen  frying  lamb  chops  for  break- 
fast with  a  recently  perfected  electric  stove  and  making  coflFee  with  an 
electric  percolator.  The  stove  is  particularly  handy  for  breakfast  cooking, 
because  it  can  be  used  as  easily  in  the  dining  room  as  in  the  kitchen,  and 
is  free  from  smoke  and  soot.  Small  stoves  of  this  general  type  are  being 
introduced  throughout  the  country  and  are  expected  to  become  a  staple  in 
the  near  future.  But  as  yet  the  large  electric  range  is  not  so  popular.  Al- 
though its  future  seems  to  be  assured,  most  people  still  regard  the  large  elec- 
tric stove  as  an  experiment  and  are  waiting  to  see  its  practical  value  proved. 


THE  TELEPHONE  IN  THE  HEART  OF  ClI. 
ancient  capital  of  Hunan  Province.  The  i 
sition  among  the  ignorant.  Suspecting  that! 
coolie  water  carriers  started  several  riots.  Chan^ 


ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MACHINES  in  one  of  a  string  of  automatic  lunch 
rooms  in  New  York  City.  The  coffee  runs  through  pipes  from  the  large  per- 
colators to  spigots  on  tire  dining  room  side  of  the  wall,  where  the  customer  drops 
a  coin  in  a  slot  and  fills  his  own  cup,  as  in  the  photograph  next  at  the  right 


1^^ 


KEEPING  FLOWERS  AWAKE  with  Mazda 
blue-bulb  "  daylight "  lamps.  This  work,  in  a 
Cleveland  factory,  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage.  The  lamp  is  also  being  tried  as  a  means 
of  making  vegetation  grow  without  sunlight 


^////W////jy///////////////////////////////////ff////////M^^ 
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THE  NEWEST  THING  IN  RAILROAD  ENGINES.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  is  electrifying  440  miles 
of  its  lines,  from  Ilarlowton,  Mont.,  to  Avery,  Idaho,  and  will  use  forty-two  engines  of  this  type,  which  have  one-third  more  hauling 
power  than  the  biggest  steam  locomotives.   The  engines  will  recuperate  energy  on  down  grades  by  means  of  a  regenerating  device 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  ELECTRIC  :C 
and  the  camera,  which  had  to  be  timed  for  J 
dozen  or  more  advertisements  were  flasht 
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in  New  Roles 


WM 


A  navy  captain  on  the  battleship  Connecticut  talking  into 
a  wireless  telephone.  The  Naval  Radio  Service  controls 
all  experiments  between  American  and  European  stations 


The  Musical  Lamp 

A  BOVE    is   a   snapshot  of 


Dr.  Lee  De  Forest  experi- 


'  t'ric  inN  laying  cables  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Changsha,  the 
vd  natives  welcomed  (he  telephone,  but  there  was  much  oppo- 
-    t  re  water  pipes  which  would  cause  them  to  lose  their  jobs  the 
II  population  of  about  300,000,  has  only  1,000  local  telephones  thus  far 


meriting  with  his  newest  in- 
vention, the  audion  or  musical 
lamp.  This  lamp  made  possi- 
ble the  long-distance  wireless 
telephone,  which  became  the 
talk  of  the  civilized  world  the 
other  day  when  it  was  first 
used  to  transmit  conversation 
across  the  continent,  2,500  miles. 
It  is  a  powerful  detector  of 
sound,  both  near  and  distant. 


Cupyrigbt  by 
T.  A.  Edisun 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  the  electrical  genius  (at  the  right),  swapping 
jokes  with  Senator  Tillman  of  South  Carolina  in  front  of  the  Edison 
storage  battery  plant  at  Orange,  N.  J.  Apparently  the  young  woman  wiih 
the  white  hat  is  a  bit  shocked  by  the  conversation  of  the  two  celebrities 


l5'L\y.  Loni^acre  Square,  New  York  City,  looking  north  from  Times  Square.  Some  of  the  signs  were  in  motion 
I",  failed  to  record  them  plainly.  The  blurring  of  the  top  lights  in  the  center  is  due  to  the  fact  half  a 
*l'»wei  nbile  fbe  lena  whu  op«n.    Tbouttaodti  of  people  paH^ed  bafore  the  camera,  but  •>  i-aunht  none  of  then> 


A  NEW  ELECTRIC  STAMP-PRINTING  MACHINE  in  the  Bureau 
of  Printing  and  Engraving  at  Washing  on.  D.  C.  This  device,  invented 
by  R.  B.  Stickney,  an  employee  in  the  Bureau,  and  recently  adopted 
by  the  Government,  prints,  gums  perforates,  and  coils  350,000  stamps 
per  day.  Ten  machines  of  this  kind  make  all  the  stamps  the  Post- 
Office  Department  aceda  at  a  saviuif  of  S240,000  a  year  for  1'i)cl«  Sum 
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(.'opyrigbl  by  Auierirau  Prof^s  AHsociation 
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Camera  Shots 
from  Three 
War  Zones 


Copyright  by  liitornatioual  Film  Service 
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GENERAL  DANKL  (right),  commander  m 
chief  of  all  the  Austrian  armies,  talking  with 
the  mayor  of  Meran,  a  Tyrolean  town,  dar- 
ing a  military  review  following  a  local 
victory  over  the  Italians  in  the  Isonzo  valley 


BRITISH  SOLDIERS,  bound  for  the  Serbian  front,  lowering, a  horse  from 
a  troopship  at  Saloniki,  Greece,  the  port  through  which  England  and 
France  have  been  rushing  men  and  supplies  to  reenforce  the  Serbs 


Copyright  by  American  FresB  Aesociatlon 


The  Continuous  Battle  of  Champagne 

IN  CHAMPAGNE,  where  the  two  lower  photographs  were  taken,  there  has  been  hard 
fighting  nearly  every  day  since  the  last  week  in  September,  when  the  French  began 
the  great  assault  which  routed  the  Germans  out  of  fifteen  miles  of  trenches.  Little 
spots  of  ground  have  changed  hands  again  and  again,  and  in  the  attacks  and  counter- 
attacks a  hundred  thousand  or  more  men  have  been  killed  or  maimed.  One  of  the  most 
violent  of  the  recent  clashes  was 
when  the  Germans  recaptured  Butte 
de  Tahure,  a  hill  from  which  the 
French  artillery  threatened  the 
Challerange  -  Bazancourt  Railway. 
This  railroad  is  indispensable  to  the 
Germans  because  it  is  their  main  sup- 
ply artery.  In  all  probability  Cham- 
pagne will  continue  to  be  the  principal 
slaughter  field  in  the  west  until  one 
side  or  the  other  is  decisively  beaten. 


______ 


A  steel  turret  taken  out  of  a  German  trench  by 'the  French  in  Champagne 
I'he  German  gunners  were  locked  in  the  turret  by  their  oflicers  to  prevent 
them  from  retreating  with  their  trench  mates  and  they  died  fighting 


French  aviators  in  Champagne  transferring  a  large  torpedo  from  a  motor  truck  to  an  aeroplane 
before  starting  on  a  raid  on  the  German  lines.  This  bomb  has  about  the  same  destructive 
power  as  a  six-inch  cannon  shell,  hut  its  hitting  average  is  not  supposed  to  be  as  high 
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QN  A  PLATFORM  in  Philadelphia  there 


was  recently  gathered  a  group  of  men 
the  sum  of  whose  active  genius  may  be  said 
>  to  have  changed  the  method  of  living  of  the 
civilized  world. 

To  illuminate  a  house  by  means  of  a 
waterfall  hundreds  of  miles  distant  is  prob- 
ably as  wonderful  as  that  the  human  voice 
may  be  translated  into  electrical  waves  and 
carried  across  the  continent.  Wireless  teleg- 
raphy with  its  250,000,000  undulations  a 
second  may  be  more  marvelous  than  the 
phonograph;  at  any  rate,  the  mind  is  apt 
to  be  lulled  into  a  passive  acceptance  by  re- 
current wonders.  A  glassful  of  water  coming  down 
the  Rockies  will  produce  1  horsepower  in  a  far-off 
city,  but  the  man  who  buys  the  power  is  indifferent 
as  to  its  source. 

Forty  years  ago  three  young  Canadians  were 
offered  a  father's  prize  for  the  production  of  the  best 
talking  machine;  that  is,  the  imitation  of  speech  by 
mechanical  means.  One  of  them  by  a  brilliant  course 
of  experimentation  solved  the  problem  of  transform- 
ing the  vibrations  of  the  air  into  those  of  electrical 
energj'.  To-day  there  are  14,000,000  telephones  and 
33,000,000  miles  of  wire,  with  an  investment  of  ap- 
proximately §2,000,000,000. 

A  little  less  than  forty  years  ago  the  carbon  lamp 
had  a  useful  life  of  eight  minutes.  To-day  it  lasts 
indefinitely.  Forty  years  ago  one  tramcar  company 
in  the  United  States  used  8,00(3  horses  in  one  city. 
To-day  the  horse  is  liberated  and  $4,000,000,000  is 
invested  in  electric  railroads. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago  the  late  Senator  Leland 
Stanford  bet  Edward  Muybridge  that  the  feet  of  a 
trotting  horse  were  at  no  time  entirely  and  simul- 
taneously off  the  ground.  Muybridge  undertook  to 
prove  the  contrary  and  arranged  a  series  of  close- 
set  cameras  to  which  wires  were  attached.  The  horse 
in  passing  struck  the  wires  successively  and  operated 
the  shutters  of  the  cameras.  To-day  the  moving- 
picture  business  requires  that  at  least  sixteen  ex- 
posures be  made  per  second.  One  result  is  that  the 
depiction  of  animals  in  motion  has  been  radically 
readjusted.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  not  possible  to 
transmit  energy  more  than  two  or  three  miles.  To- 
day the  economical  radius  is  not  technically  but  com- 
mercially determined.  The  motor  car,  the  sky- 
scraper, the  electrical  utensil,  all  were  still  below 
the  horizon.  The  largest  electric  motor  or  generator 
was  only  a  few  horsepower.  Individual  machines 
now  produce  40,000  horsepower.  For  all  of  which 
the  pioneers  are  mostly  responsible. 

Thus  there  seemed  to  radiate  from  this  amazing 
group  a  series  of  achievements  which  were  instantly 
seized  on  by  a  waiting  world.  France,  England,  and 
notably  Italy,  did  much  in  brilliant  experimentation 
and  pure  science,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
vention of  wireless  telegraphy,  it  was  largely  left  to 
the  practical,  insistent  men  of  the  New  World  to 
humanize  and  commercialize  the  new  industry.  Here 
were  less  conservatism  and  a  larger  scrap  heap. 

Frank  Sprague  was  up  in  a  skyscraper.  If  you 
could  put  a  soul  into  a  gyroscope,  you  might  get  a 
faint  idea  of  his  restless,  impatient,  ceaseless  energy. 
He  simply  can't  lie  down.  He  seems  to  be  full  of 
wire  springs  that  constantly  coil  and  uncoil  inside  of 
him.  His  eyes  are  bright  anc'  full  of  motion.  His 
voice  is  high-pitched  and  carries  a  touch  of  domi- 
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nance.  His  face  is  alive  with  insistency  and  driving 
force.  It  is  the  face  of  a  fighter  who  is  unable  to 
recognize  defeat.  His  sentences  end  with  a  click  like 
the  snapping  of  a  switch  that  closes  the  circuit  of 
his  speech.  There  is  impetuosity  in  every  word  and 
gesture.  He  roams,  light-footed,  about  the  room,  and 
appears  to  be  literally  magnetized.  One  could  visu- 
alize him  ripping  into  the  heart  of  things  with  the 
sharp  fury  of  a  predatory  and  scientific  hawk. 

Back  in  1881,  Frank  Sprague,  then  in  the  United 
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States  navy,  installed  a  system  of  electric  bells  on 
the  Lancaster,  and  he  admitted  recently  that  soon 
after  it  was  difficult  to  know  whether  the  captain 
was  calling  the  first  lieutenant  or  the  cook.  He  him- 
self, however,  heard  another  call  and,  hankering  for 
the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  in  England,  struck 
for  leave.  He  landed  with  .|20  and  a  skinful  of 
youthful  ambition,  and  it  was  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  that  the  electrical  virus  got  possession  of 
his  system.  The  inevitable  result  was  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  navy  and  a  job  in  Edison's  employ 
at  Menlo  Park,  N.  J.  He  took  with  him  memories 
of  the  London  Underground  Railway  with  its  dirt 
and  smoke.  Somewhere  in  that  grimy  abyss  came 
his  first  vision  of  the  electric  road. 

The  Birth  of  the  Electric  Car 

AT  MENLO  PARK  Sprague  made  his  first  dis- 
■  covery — he  could  not  take  orders.  His  own  inner 
flame  had  begun  to  burn  too  fixedly.  There  was  born 
then  the  Sprague  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Com- 
pany, in  virtue  of  which  he  was  to  act  as  salesman, 
treasurer, electrician,  wireman,  and  bookkeeper.  Pon- 
der on  that,  you  modern  man  with  the  overload.  He 
was  also  to  pay  himself  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year. 
He  borrowed  it  and  paid  up,  both  ways. 

A  year  or  so  later,  with  much  experience  behind 
him,  for  experience  came  fast  in  those  days,  he  cast 
cynical  eyes  on  the  Manhattan  Elevated.  This  was 
about  the  time  that  the  Edison  interests  had  electri- 
fied a  piece  of  track  in  the  old  Durant  Sugar  Re- 
finery on  East  Twenty-fourth  Street.  The  conductors 
were  there,  but  no  vehicle.  Sprague  seized  the  op- 
portunity and  electrified  a  flat  car,  and  incidentally 
electrified  Jay  Gould  to  the  extent  of  banishing  for- 
ever Ws  interest  in  that  method  of  propulsion.  Came 
later  another  test  with  Cyrus  Field  as  observer.  Net 
result,  a  sale  of  one-sixth  of  the  Sprague  capital  for 
$51,000.  Then  Sprague  began  to  cut  ice— actually — 
with  a  motor-driven  machine  on  the  Boston  West 
End  road. 

The  Richmond  Street  Railway  is  the  mother  of 
all  the  trolleys.    There  were  forty  cars — think  of 


%J  the  amazing  confidence  of  the  designer! — 
twelve  miles  of  track,  and  10  per  cent 
grades.  The  contract  was  to  erect  the  com- 
plete equipment  in  ninety  days.  As  Sprague 
says,  no  sane  man  would  have  taken  it. 
But  when  the  track  was  anchored  to  its 
foundation  of  Virginia  clay,  and  the  la.st 
section  of  wire  strung  tic^ht,  he  risked  his 
reputation  and  with  characteristic  daring 
set  the  whole  system  into  operation  with 
a  turn  of  the  wrist.  Never  has  he  done 
anything  more  typical  of  himself.  It  was 
>  ^jjg  trolley  car  of  to-day,  with  the  spring 
in  its  pole  and  the  motors  on  its  axles  and 
all  its  weight  available  for  traction. 

Then  Sprague  switched — literally  switched — into 
electric  elevators  and  put  six — not  one,  but  six — 
into  the  Postal  Telegraph  Building.  Getting  into  one, 
he  operated  them  all,  and  that  was  the  bii-th  of  what 
he  called  the  multiple-unit  control,  or  the  method  of 
governing  any  group  or  number  of  electrical  units 
from  one  central  ma.ster  point.  They  use  it  on  the 
elevated  to-day. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  Manhattan  Elevated,  which 
seems  to  have  had  a  dominant  influence  on  Sprague. 
He  ached  to  electrify  it,  and  in  1891  made  an  extraor- 
dinary offer  to  equip  a  two-mile  system  with  per- 
fect trains  and  operate  them  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  or  else  lose  the  cost 
of  the  whole  undertaking.  Would  the  commission 
give  him  the  opportunity? 

The  commission  wouldn't,  but  Chicago  would.  Fol- 
lowed notable  experiments,  and  in  November,  1897, 
Sprague  put  twenty  Chicago  cars  into  operation. 
Before  the  day  was  over  he  had  taken  off  seven- 
teen— one  in  flames — but  with  the  other  three  he 
pushed  a  steam  train  round  a  curve.  This  brought 
the  Manhattan  Elevated  to  time.  It  also  made  the 
subway  possible. 

I  think  he  still  regards  the  multiple-unit  idea  as 
his  pet,  for  without  it  he  could  not  have  successfully 
controlled  those  flying  trains  which  began  shuttle- 
like to  crisscross  the  cities  of  the  New  World. 

Looking  back  at  it  all,  it  presents  a  series  of 
fights,  exertions,  experiments,  and  exasperations 
which  would  have  daunted  one  less  virile.  But, 
looking  across  the  table  at  Sprague,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  it  could  have  been  otherwise.  He 
reveled  in  a  contest.  To-day  his  high  cheek  bones, 
powerful  jaw,  lean,  bulldog,  tenacious  face,  and 
expression  of  recuperative  ability  almost  without 
suggestion  of  any  particular  age,  all  testify  to  his 
qualities.    What  a  fighter  the  navy  lost! 

Sprague  smiled  when  asked  about  the  future. 
"There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  being  talked,"  he 
said.  "Long-distance  transmission  is  limited  because 
the  pressures  involved  are  difficult  to  regulate  and 
insulate.  There  is  an  economic  balance  which  marks 
the  limit.  If  you  pass  this,  the  expense  becomes  so 
great  as  to  mean  commercial  loss.  We  use  the  pres- 
ent voltages  for  domestic  lighting,  for  instance,  be- 
cause they  strike  that  economic  balance  at  which 
light  and  service  are  parallel  with  cost.  As  for 
transportation,  the  world  will  go  more  slowly  as  far 
as  electrical  motor  power  is  concerned.  There  is, 
however,  one  tremendous  service  which  this  energy 
will  provide  for  the  traveling  public,  and  this  is  a 
system  of  train  control  which  will  automatically  in- 
terpose an  agency  of  safety  between  the  engineer 
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and  the  danger  point.  This  is  all  worked  out  now. 
It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  and  is  applicable 
to  any  type  of  steam  or  electric  road.  Electrical 
energy  won't  pull  transcontinental  trains,  but  it  will 
govern  them — govern  them  absolutely.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  I  don't  expect  anything  revolutionary  in 
electrical  lines.  We  shall  rather  refine  and  improve 
what  we  have." 

When  one  talks  of  Sprague  one  naturally  thinks 
too  of  Thomson  and  Edison.  The  one  added 
vastly  to  the  trolley-car  motor  and  the  other  built 
the  first  American  experimental  electric  railroad. 
As  a  result  of  competition,  the  early  mechanical 
achievements  of  all  three  became  merged  in  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  and  over  the  great  Lynn 
works  of  this  huge  organization  Elihu  Thomson  still 
exercises  a  benignant  sway. 

The  inventors  of  the  eighties  were,  in  fact,  like 
a  group  of  keen-eyed  children  exploring  the  shores 
of  a  new-found  sea  and  grasping  at  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  borne  in  by  its  ceaseless  and  marvel- 
ous waves.  Then  each  hurried  off  to  investigate 
his  finds.    Thomson  had  a  sackful. 

A  day  with  him  at  Swampscott  is  memorable.  He 
is  of  middle  height,  with  broad  shoulders,  quiet, 
gentle,  deep-set  eyes,  and  brows  that  are  markedly 
high.  It  is  a  strong,  unwrinkled  face.  His  voice  is 
level  and  full  of  gentle  modulations,  his  whole  man- 
ner courtly  and  suave.  Added  to  this  there  is  an 
air  of  youthfulness  through  which  shines  a  mobile 
and  delicately  poised  intelligence.  He  appears  ready 
to  exhibit  almost  any  facet  of  genius.  It  all  blends 
in  a  balanced  personality  that  seems  to  be  able  to 
move  through  a  conflicting  world  with  a  minimum 
of  friction,  and  always  with  a  keen,  fresh  pleas- 
ure on  work — a  pleasure  which  does  not  isolate 
him  from  the  genial  offerings  of  life.  There  is, 
too,  an  extraordinary  power  of  observation  and 
concentration,  from  which  he  turns  to  new  pro- 
fundities for  relaxation.  I  have  never  seen  a  man 
who  expressed  his  individuality  more  happily  than 
Thomson  or  one  who  can  more  gracefully  set  the 
sails  of  his  mind  to  any  communicable  wind  the 
day  may  send  him. 

"There  is  nothing  academic  about  him  now,  even 
though  he  was  a  professor  of  chemistry  at  twenty- 
three.  As  a  professor  he  naturally  gave  lectures, 
and  just  as  naturally  it  happened  that  one  evening 
he  allowed  two  wires  of  his  apparatus  to  touch  each 
other.  They  were  carrying  current.  Curiously 
enough,  they  stuck,  and  Thomson,  with  a  touch  of 
annoyance,  tried  to  pull  them  apart.  But  they  con- 
tinued to  stick.  Now,  if  Thomson  had  not  had  the 
brain  of  the  inventor  and  been  as  well  a  great 
physicist,  the  thing  would  have  ended  there,  and  the 
art  of  electric  welding  might  have  lain  undiscovered 
for  years.  The  Philadelphia  blacksmiths  might, 
moreover,  have  maintained  that  somewhat  high 
charge  for  their  services  which  they  forthwith  cut 
in  half  when  the  ends  of  wagon  tires  began  to  be 
clamped  together  and  the  current  turned  on.  Thom- 
son expects  the  familiar  rows  of  rivets  to  disappear 
from  the  liner's  side,  because,  forsooth,  her  plates 
will  be  welded,  not  riveted. 

Thomson- Brush  Triumphs 

BEFORE  all  this  came  the  cream  separator,  and 
after  it  followed  the  improved  motor  which  enabled 
Sprague's  trolley  cars  to  run  somewhere  more  nearly 
on  schedule  time.  Then  the  modern  meter  was  evolved. 
It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  Thomson's  products 
were  fine,  delicate  things  that  used  electricity  in 
ways  peculiar  to  himself.  He  seemed  possessed  later 
with  the  fixed  idea  of  determining  to  what  extent 
electricity  could  be  used  as  heat,  and  he  fused  sap- 
phires, because  they  have  a  high  melting  point,  in 
an  original  and  tiny  electric  furnace.  Long  before 
this — in  fact,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career — 
he  had  cleared  the  public  mind  of  a  widespread 


fallacy.  It  was  popular  in  the  eighties  to  speak 
of  three  kinds  of  electricity:  static,  chemical,  and 
f  rictional. 

The  first  was  ready-made,  such  as  lightning;  the 
second  you  made  with  evil  smells  in  a  jar,  and  the 
third  might  be  drawn  from  the  back  of  a  cat  by 
the  stroke  of  a  friendly  hand.  One  wonders  whether 
it  was  some  reflex  sense  of  amusement  on  Thomson's 
part  that  produced  his  cream  separator. 

This  same  betterment  ambition  brought  him  into 
touch  with  Charles  F.  Brush,  also  in  the  eighties. 
The  carbon  rods  of  the  arc  lamp  were  fed  toward 
each  other  as  they  shortened  but  fed  irregularly. 
Thomson  blinked,  then  added  his  contribution — an 
automatic  device  that  established  the  business  more 
firmly.  Not  content  with  this,  he  went  to  the  other 
end  of  the  wire  and  improved  the  generator.  There 
was  room  for  it. 

Finally  he  went  back  over  the  ground  and  built 
one  of  the  first  transformers — the  apparatus  which 
raises  or  lowers  electrical  potential  or  pressure.  In 
fact,  by  the  time  he  had  added  his  own  brains  to 
those  of  two  or  three  other  men,  electricity  would 
come  and  eat  out  of  one's  hand. 

A  talk  with  Thomson  will  illuminate — at  least  his 
end  of  it  will — almost  any  scientific  subject.  To  re- 
lieve his  brain  of  the  clamor  of  the  Lynn  works,  he 
oscillates  between  color  photography  and  astronomy. 
Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  he  built  his  own  10-inch 
refracting  telescope  and  ground  the  lenses  himself? 
And  to  the  man  who  is  debating"\)etween  a  twin  six 
and  an  eight  cylinder,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  in  the  Swampscott  stable  there  is  a  steam- 
driven  motor  car  seventeen  years  old.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  say  that  he  built  that  too,  and,  what's  more, 
that  it  runs  like  a  charm?  It  has  a  flash  boiler  and 
is  oil-fired.  Does  this  suggest  those  first  models  of 
a  certain  well-known  company? 

Thomson's  work,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  turned  out 
a  species  of  refined  product  which  required  no  fin- 
ishing touches. 

So  far  as  the  arc  lamp  is  concerned,  there  was  a 
happy  combination  between  Charles  F.  Brush  and 
the  Swampscott  scientist.  The  first  real  arc  lamp 
was  Sir  Humphry  Davy's.  He  used  two  charcoal 
sticks  and  two  thousand  small  batteries  something 
over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Fifty  years  later  Fara- 
day started  a  system  of  arc  beacons  on  the  Strait 
of  Dover,  and  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  in 
1876  the  arc  lamp  was  exhibited.  Then  Brush  got 
to  work.  This  was  that  memorable  year  in  which 
the  first  telephone  broke  into  public  speech  and  Edi- 
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son  invented  the  phonograph.  The  shores  of  the  sea 
of  science  were  littered  with  marvels. 

Charles  F.  Brush  might  be  called  an  intellectual 
viking.  Six  feet  three  he  towers,  with  huge  frame, 
broad,  flat  back,  and  vast,  smooth  shoulders.  Such 
a  body  seems  immune  to  all  attacks  of  time  and 
circumstance.  His  hair  is  silvered,  his  brows  black, 
and  his  eyes  brown.  His  chin  is  square  and  dogged. 
The  bright  gaze  expresses  a  mind  keenly  alert. 
There  is  something  quizzical  about  it,  asking 
whether  you  are  aware  of  the  joke  that  he  is  so 
quietly  enjoying  himself.  One  could  imagine  him  on 
the  bridge  of  a  liner  swathed  in  oilskins  and  glancing 
with  just  that  same  lift  of  the  brows  into  an  easterly 
gale.  He  reminds  one  of  the  oak,  "storm-strength- 
ened on  a  windy  site."  He  moves  with  the  ease 
and  calmness  of  all  big  men.  In  his  voice  there  is 
a  consciousness  of  power. 

The  first  thing  Brush  really  built  was  a  dynamo, 
and  being  short  of  energy  he  hitched  it  ui^  to  an 
old  horsepower  used  for  sawing  wood.  The  idea 
was  that  the  horses  should  drive  the  dynamo.  They 
did.  Then  came  the  arc  lamp  to  hook  on  to  the 
dynamo. 

There  was  an  enterprising  man  in  Cincinnati 
called  Longworth.  He  bought  the  first  lamp.  It 
called  forth  comments  from  the  crowd  that  assem- 
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bled  to  see  it  burn.  One  person  solved -the  mystery. 
"That  arrangement  at  the  top,"  he  announced,  "is 
the  can  that  holds  the  oil.  That  side  rod  is  the 
feed  tube.  It's  the  old  game  played  in  a  new  way." 
Whereupon  a  doubter  demanded:  "If  it's  an  electric 
lamp,  how  large  is  the  hole  in  the  wire  that  the  cur- 
rent flows  through?',' 

A  little  later  the  Public  Square  of  Cleveland  was 
illuminated.  People  wore  smoked  glasses.  "Your 
light  is  poor,"  they  decided.  "It's  true,  we  can  read 
at  night  in  any  part  of  the  square,  but — " 

"Take  off  the  glasses,"  suggested  Brush. 

"But  we  would  be  blinded  if  we  looked  at  your 
lamp." 

"Do  you  stare  at  the  sun?"  chuckled  the  inventor. 

The  new  industry  was  fairly  on  its  legs  when  there 
occurred  to  Brush  a  sobering  reflection.  What  re- 
source had  he  if  the  power  went  off?  Batteries? 
The  only  battery  was  not  commercial.  It  had  to 
build  itself  up  before  it  got  to  work,  by  forming  an 
oxide  on  one  lead  plate.  He  worried  over  this  and 
took  a  short  cut.  Why  not  supply  the  oxide  in  the 
first  place?  He  supplied  it,  and  the  father  of  all 
modern  batteries  sizzled  into  action.  Simple  enough, 
but  nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  flexibility  of 
the  true  inventor,  the  power  to  dissociate  himself 
from  the  ordinary  way  of  doing  things.  To-day  the 
storage  battery  is  the  trump  card  of  the  central  sta- 
tion. It  is  played  confidently  when  all  other  sources 
of  power  go  out  of  business.  It  is  the  great  elec- 
trical equalizer.  There  is  a  certain  famous  patent 
numbered  337299,  covering  the  storage  battery  in 
the  broadest  sense.  Frequently  attacked  in  the 
Federal  courts,  it  has  never  been  defeated.  It  was 
issued  to  Charles  F.  Brush. 

Edison  the  Wizard 

TT  IS  a  question  whether  the  work  of  Brush  is  in 
-Lany  way  linked  with  that  of  Edison,  but  the  success 
of  arc  lighting  no  doubt  made  it  plain  that  there  V 
was  a  tremendous  field  for  interior  illumination  and 
that  for  this  purpose  the  arc  light  was  not  suitable. 
And  if  there  is  one  achievement  more  than  another 
for  which  electrical  men  pay  tribute  to  Edison,  it  is 
the  system  of  distribution  and  division  of  electrical 
energy. 

The  phonograph,  the  moving  picture,  the  stock- 
ticker,  multiplex  telegraphy,  all  speak  for  them- 
selves. But  that  marvelous  and  intricate  network 
by  means  of  which  the  man  who  pushes  the  but- 
ton supplies  his  own  needs  from  the  power  house 
sprang  full-fledged  from  Edison's  brain.  There  is 
romance  in  the  five-year  tropical  search  for  bamboo 
lamp  filaments,  and  there  is  the  carbon  transmitter 
through  which  one's  voice  speeds  over  the  telephone, 
but  as  pure  achievements  fraught  with  prophetic 
insight  these  must  rank  second.  Between  1880  and 
1908  Edison  took  out  no  less  than  375  patents  in 
this  one  branch  of  industry.  As  for  the  other 
branches,  it  would  probably  be  easier  to  state  what 
he  has  not  done. 

I  found  him  in  his  library  in  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
A  large  man — a  genial  man,  patient  and  benign,  i 
Familiar  indeed  seemed  his  face.  Here  again  was 
the  composite  visage.  The  forehead  is  that  of  a 
seer,  while  mouth,  chin,  and  jaw  are  firm  and  domi- ' 
nant.  They  might  be  those  of  a  commander  in  chief. 
The  eyes  are  most  noticeable,  being  luminous  and 
lustrous.  At  times  they  blaze,  then  are  tempered  into 
a  softened  radiance.  It  is  of  his  eyes  that  one  is 
chiefly  conscious  when  talking  to  Edison.  There  is 
so  much  in  them,  and  it  is  all  so  swiftly  and  mag- 
nificently mingled.  His  hands  are  nobly  modeled. 
They  betray  flexibility  and  a  deft  delicacy  of  touch. 
Loosely  {Continued  on  page  37) 
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The  men  started  to  leap 
by,  but  I  capered  thtm 
with   my  gun.  "Get 
back,  or  I'll  —  " 


MY  WRIST  watch  pointed  to  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  but  in  the  Cedar  Point  Reserve,  which 
I  was  approaching,  kerosene  lamps  were  already 
lighted.  I  could  see  them  twinkling  through  the 
dense  smoke.  Small  forest  fires  had  been  on  the  gain 
now  for  a  week,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  rangers 
to  shut  them  in.  Like  a  sullen,  dirty  blanket  the 
smoke  hung  unstirringly  above  the  underbrush,  burn- 
ing one's  lungs  and  eyes  and  at  times  hiding  the  sun. 

My  yellow-streaked  pony  fretted  along  uneasily. 
Once  a  line  of  birds  flew  over  my  head  in  a  blind, 
straight  direction.  I  longed  for  wings  to  follow 
them.  It  seemed  so  useless  to  return  to  my  boarding 
house.  Mr.  Stephens,  my  employer,  had  sent  me  home 
early — which  meant  that  more  than  half  of  twenty- 
four  hours  would  elapse  before  I  saw  him  again. 

"I  might  as  well  wait  for  a  train  in  a  hot-air 
vacuum,"  I  reflected,  sliding  down  and  giving  the 
reins  to  my  landlady's  boy  Jim. 

"Sweat  any?"  he  inquired,  with  his  friendly,  pump- 
kin-gash grin. 

"A  little.  Mr.  Stephens  thinks  the  men  will  have 
the  fires  out  by  to-morrow." 

"I  suppose  a  fellow  that  writes  yarns  all  the  time 
has  to  think  a  lot  of  things  that  ain't  so,"  Jim  com- 
mented as  he  led  Ely  away. 

I  smiled  as  I  went  upstairs.  It  was  suffocating  in 
my  room.  As  I  leaned  out  of  the  window  the  at- 
mosphere made  me  think  of  a  stealthily  crawling 
gray  beast  working  toward  one's  throat.  Suddenly, 
with  har.sh  squawks  that  sounded  almo.st  human  in 
the  muffled  air,  my  landlady's  fowls  flew  over  the 
picket  fence  and  headed  for  the  pond  in  the  next  field. 
Toward  dusk  Mrs.  Reynolds  knocked  and  came  in . 
"Supper's  ready,"  she  announced,  "but  I  guess  we 
women'll  eat  alone  to-night.  The  men  are  all  out 
fighting  the  fires." 

"They  are  no  worse,"  I  assured  her  absently. 
She  looked  at  me  queerly. 

"They  don't  have  to  get  any  worse,"  she  remarked. 
"If  Congress  had  made  the  appropriations  for  these 
reserves  that  we've  been  asking  for,  they'd  have  boen 
out  long  before  this — if  they'd  given  us  trails  and 
telephones  and  horses.  But  I  guess  Washington  is  a 
long  way  off  when  it  comes  to  men  burning!" 

"Men — burning!"    I  stood  stock-still. 

"That's  whatH  happen  if  there  comes  up  any 
wind.  Thin  reserve  is  protected,  but — what  was  that?" 

Another  fowl  had  squawked. 

"Your  chickens.  They  are  all  going  over  the 
fence—" 

"To  the  pond,"  .she   interrupted.      "Let  them. 

They've  more  .sense  than  humans.    I  wouldn't  coop 

t.hem  up  if  I  could." 

"But  the.se  fires  have  been  smoldering  for  a 
f.k"  I  reminded  her.  "They  can't  be  so  serious 
you  think." 

Not  if  no  wind  comes  up,"  she  repeated.  "But  we 
'-en't  had  a  drop  of  rain  for  three  months,  and  the 
'  ods  are  dry  as  tinder.    It  wouldn't  take  more'n  a 


breath  of  air  to  fan  this  whole  mountain  into  hell. 
And  I  know  what  that'd  mean.  Chunks  of  fire 
hurled  through  the  air,  and — " 

"Who  is  out?"  I  intercepted  mechanically. 

"Everybody,  besides  a  lot  of  hired  hands  from 
Butte.  Working  like  mad  to  get  done  now  what 
should  have  been  done  before  in  daylight  and  under 
blue  skies." 

She  rose — a  not  unpleasant  figure  in  her  starched 
wrapper,  with  her  keen,  kind  eyes  and  chiseled,  yel- 
low face. 

"Better  come  down  and  eat  now.  Miss  Ferris,"  she 
suggested,  turning  in  the  doorway. 

"I  have  had  my  supper,"  I  said  after  a  moment's 
reflection.  "Miss  Stephens  made  me  tea,  and  some- 
thing hot  in  her  chafing  dish.  So  please  don't  keep 
the  table  standing." 

After  she  had  gone  I  looked  out  again.  The  smoke 
hung  as  unruffled  as  ever.  Nature  lay  lumpish,  like 
a  sleeping  animal,  but  across  the  cation  the  mountain 
glowed  a  sullen  red.  I  experienced  a  restless  feeling. 
"Everybody,"  Mrs.  Reynolds  had  said. 

Did  that  mean —  Was  that  why  Mr.  Stephens 
had  sent  me  home  earlier  than  usual? 

Then  I  smiled.  So  far  as  work  went,  Mr.  Stephens 
kept  all  sorts  of  hours.  And  as  for  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
she  was  a  dear,  but  an  awful  fidget.  I  had  known  her 
to  get  upset  if  a  pan  of  biscuits  proved  to  be  a 
failure;  and  once  she  wasted  a  whole  gallon  of 
molasses  because  it  came  over  from  the  store  in  a 
can  marked  "Dynamite." 

So  far  as  I  could  see,  the  fires  were  no  worse  than 
they  had  been  yesterday.  So  I  sat  back  in  my  chair 
and  began  to  think  of  something  vastly  more  impor- 
tant to  me  than  all  the  fires  that  had  ever  crackled 
through  these  timber  reserves  in  the  Northwest. 

A BRAND-NEW,  incredible  thing  had  happened. 
And  only  seven  days  ago  at  that! 
I  have  fallen  completely  in  love  with  Edgar  Ste- 
phens. And  he  has  no  more  idea  of  this  state  of 
idiocy  on  my  part  than  he  has  of  the  gaseous  tail  of 
Halley's  comet.  For  which  I'm  thankful !  For  if  it 
is  true,  as  I've  read,  that  the  comet  gets  around 
only  once  every  seventy-six  years — and  considering 
that  its  last  near-visit  was  unpleasantly  recent — I 
may,  after  all,  be  doomed  to  "safety  first."  What 
Mr.  Stephens  finds  out  seventy  years  from  to-day  I 
am  practically  certain  will  never  cause  me  to  blush! 

But  to-day — if  he  knew — I  should  die  of — well,  I 
don't  know  of  what,  but  the  doctors  would  name  it 
afterward. 

Edgar  Stephens,  in  myestimation,  is  the  one  flyless- 
ointment  novelist  on  earth!  He  can't  spell  anything 
with  more  than  four  letters  in  it,  but  he  can  write 
like  a  cotton  factory  on  fire.  For  two  years  I  have 
been  his  stenographer,  and  in  that  time  we  have 
turned  out  some  dripping-red,  good  work.  I  say 
"we"  because  I  can  spell,  and  an  up-to-the-minute 
rhetoric  is  exactly  like  a  family  Bible  to  me. 


I  think  Mr.  Stephens  pays 
me  a  salary  for  this  hand- 
me-down  knowledge  on  my 
part  and  for  taking  his  dic- 
tation. Sometimes  it  makes 
me  feel — or  it  did  until  lately 
— like  a  small  English  dog 
that  has  had  its  nationality 
whipped  out  of  it  and  is  timid 
about  attaching  itself  to  Yan- 
kee bump  and  bristle.  For 
everything  above  chamois 
gloves  knows  that  women 
aren't  meant  to  fiddle  around 
forever  with  commas  and 
capitals  and  words  like 
"feaze"  and  "ouija"  and 
other  dictionary  stickers.  Mr. 
Stephens  would  spell  them 
"faze"  and  "weja,"  and  I 
think  he  is  right. 

Six  months  ago  he  came 
out  from  New  York  to  this 
timber  reserve  in  Montana. 
He  lives  like  a  savage  in  a 
shack  that  he  built  himself, 
with  an  annex  to  it  for  his 
sister  Henrietta. 
»  ■  Henrietta's  hobby  is 

'  (■  clothes.      She   brought  out, 

among  other  things,  a  trunk- 
ful  of  silk  stockings  and 
suede  shoes  and  stoned  hair- 
pins— beauties!  And  she  spends  half  her  time  look- 
ing over  Sing  Fat's  Coast  Catalogue.  From  the  way 
she  gets  herself  up  you  would  think  she  had  yet  to  see 
forty  and  that  this  wilderness  howled  with  men.  It 
does,  but  not  her  kind.  When  it  comes  to  stories,  she 
is  all  brain,  but  in  so  far  as  "roughing  it"  goes  she 
takes  to  the  West  exactly  like  a  cat  to  a  market 
basket  with  the  lid  down.  She  is  really  enough  of 
a  joke  to  get  in  a  London  newspaper — where  it  is 
quite  probable  that  she  would  be  taken  seriously. 

Edgar  Stephens  adores  her.  She  lets  him  alone, 
for  one  thing.  Then  they  quarrel  for  hours  over  his 
stories.  Henrietta  can  tell  from  looking  at  the  label 
on  a  piece  of  fur  whether  it  comes  from  Seattle  or 
Miami.  Her  judgment  on  his  novels  is  as  hard  as 
nails.  And  her  tart  really  seems  to  be  for  art's 
sake.   I  think  he  likes  that  about  her. 

When  Mr.  Stephens  first  told  me  he  was  coming  out 
here,  and  requested  me  to  have  my  things  ready  to 
accompany  him  and  his  sister,  I  rebelled  flatly — like 
a  pig  on  ice.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with 
New  York?  He  told  me.  When  he  finished  one  would 
have  thought  that  the  whole  town  fronted  the  River 
on  East  Ninth  Street.  Had  I  believed  him,  I  should 
have  welcomed  a  chance  of  leaving  on  the  first  train, 
boat,  truck,  ferry,  cab,  or  surface  car  out.  But  I  did 
not  believe  him.  The  town  was  in  my  bones — down 
under  my  skin — and  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  that 
he  had  got  in  so  much  as  my  wrist  bone.  (Now  I 
would  live  on  the  sand  side  of  a  pyramid  with  him!) 

"You  can  get  a  stenographer  out  there,"  I  ven- 
tured testily. 

"Impossible,"  he  replied  briefly.  He  was  always  brief 
with  me.  "I  will  make  it  worth  your  while,"  he  added, 
balancing  a  blade  of  his  pocketknife  on  his  finger. 

At  that  I  turned  on  him  in  a  kind  of  fury.  I  ex- 
pressed my  mind. 

"Then  you  will  go?"  he  said  when  I  had  finished. 
And  to  my  surprise  I  replied  meekly  that  I  would. 

That  is  why  I  am  now  housed  in  this  small  room. 
From  the  first  I  hated  this  room.  Its  walls  are  done 
in  pink  plaster.  They  look  as  sickish  as  stale  claret. 
There  is  an  infuriating  picture  of  St.  Cecilia  look- 
ing imbecilely  upward,  and  the  mantel  has  a  velvet 
lambrequin  which  for  some  reason  I  have  always 
wanted  to  claw  down.  In  justice  to  comfort,  though, 
I  must  admit  that  the  furniture  is  pine-smelling  and 
clean.  And  Mrs.  Reynolds,  if  I  would  allow  her, 
would  look  after  me  as  if  I  were  a  baby  sensitive  to 
everything  but  bright  colors  and  talcum  powder ! 

For  nearly  the  whole  of  half  a  year  now  I  have 
slung  astride  my  horse  and  reported  promptly  at 
nine  o'clock  at  Mr.  Stephens's  shack.  Henrietta  in- 
variably has  a  cup  of  coffee  for  me — with  condensed 
milk  in  it.  And  while  we  drink  and  gossip  (she  is 
a  friendly  soul  and  deadly  lonesome  in  thi-  primeval 
forest)  Edgar  sits  and  smokes  as  silent  as  an  unused 
room  in  a  blind  factoiy. 

But  in  the  six  months  I've  been  here  I  have  learned 
a  little  of  my  West.  Renwood  Hicks,  one  of  the  men 
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at  the  house,  taught  me  to  shoot  and  helped  me  buy 
my  .32  revolver.  He  showed  me  how  to  hobble  my 
horse  and  advised  me  to  stick  on  him  even  if  there 
were  an  earthquake!  (There  seemed  to  be  a  suc- 
cession of  them  when  I  first  learned  to  ride.) 

BUT  he  never  told  me — how  could  he?  I  now  re- 
flected as  I  sniflfed  in  the  hot,  still  air.  Besides, 
nobody  tells  you  the  things  that  happen.  Only  those 
that  don't. 

In  town  I  am  sure  that  I  could  have  kept  my  head. 
But  out  here  everything  goes  to  your  head.  Before 
these  fires  started  the  air  was  like  blue,  bubbling 
champagne.  Life  was  a  kind  of  tingling  thrill,  deep 
within  you,  that  kept  calling  and  calling  and  wanted 
to  be  answered.  Every  breath  was  like  some  deli- 
cate, stinging  intoxicant. 

Probably  that  is  why  I  have  lost  my  senses  en- 
tirely. For  now,  I  firmly  believe,  I  could  play  Nero 
and  go  on  fiddling  with  my  thoughts  about  Edgar 
Stephens  if  this  whole  reserve  should  burn !  And  it 
all  came  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  Exactly  a  week 
ago  I  dressed  as  usual  in  a  board-stiflP  shirt  waist 
(the  laundries  out  here  adjoin  stables  and  are  about 
as  efficient)  and  walked  on  time  to  a  dot  into  Mr. 
Stephens's  barnlike  room,  with  the  fire  crackling  like 
blazes  at  one  end  and  Henrietta  fine-seaming  her 
brow  over  Sing  Fat's  latest  price  list.  Mr.  Stephens 
rose  as  I  came  in,  and  after  saying  "Good  morning" 
moved  over  to  his  dictating  chair. 

That  was  the  signal  for  Henrietta  to  leave  us. 
She  went  into  the  next  room,  and  I  flattened  out  my 
pad  ready  for  work.  My  employer  did  not  at  once 
begin  to  dictate.  I  was  used  to  that,  so  I  waited,  bit- 
ing my  pencil  and  staring  at  him.  I  dared  to,  for 
his  eyes  were  closed. 

Then,  in  a  flash,  it  happened.  At  first  I  turned 
deadly  cold,  then  the  most 
beautiful  feeling  went  over 
me — as  if  roses  were  drop- 
ping in  my  lap  or  as  if  the 
Lord  himself  had  decreed  that 
I  should  never  again  be  lone- 
some or  useless  or  unhappy. 

I  stared  and  stared.  Out 
in  the  kitchen  I  heard  Hen- 
rietta ripping  the  lid  off  a 
condensed  -  milk  can.  She 
seemed  like  somebody  in  a 
dream.  I  felt  as  if  scales 
were  falling  from  my  eyes. 
I  wanted  to  stick  them  back 
quickly,  and  yet  I  wanted 
them  to  fall. 

Mr.  Stephens's  face  seemed 
brand-new.  I  had  known  for 
two  years  that  it  was  differ- 
ent, and  indifferent,  except  at 
those  rare  times  when  some- 
thing I  said  flashed  a  smile 
over  it.  Now,  to  my  surprise 
(for  although  I  am  unreason- 
ably long-haired,  I  am  not  a 
poet) ,  I  found  myself  recall- 
ing that  smile  and  compar- 
ing it  to  sunlight  filtering- 
through  a  leafy  break  in  a 
remote  wood — gone  the  mo- 
ment the  leaves  shifted  again 
mysteriously  close. 

This  "fine  business"  no 
doubt  shocked  my  gray  mat- 
ter back  to  its  usual  prosaic 
arrangement.  For  immedi- 
ately I  remembered  what  in- 
variably followed  that  smile: 
an  impersonal  quiet,  a  curt 
suggestion  almost  of  dis- 
missal which  (and  for  the 
first  time  this  puzzled  me) 
had  always  made  my  body 
feel  exactly  like  a  lump  of 
quarry  stone. 

I  had  never  minded  this 
before.  I  suppose  it  had  been 
a  case  of  stone  eat  stone. 
But  now  instinct  seemed  to 
breathe  in  me  like  a  wounded 
bird.  Something  told  me  that 
I  must  fight  against  this 
feeling.  He  must  never  know ; 
for  once  I  wilted  or  shook  in 
Edgar  Stephens's  presence  he 
would  play  up  to  the  part. 

He  would  dismiss  me  briefly,  and  get — another  ma- 
chine. He  had  no  patience  with  nerves.  It  was  work, 
work  with  him. 

As  I  sat  there  in  rigid  silence,  suddenly  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  hated  him — hated  him  for  his  blindness, 
for  his  tall,  gaunt  assurance,  for  his  keen  face  and 
quiet,  fascinating  presence.  No  ups  and  downs  to 
it,  no  nervousness,  not  one  taut  string  in  his  whole 
body!  It  .seemed  like  cruelty  to  animals  that  the  man 
I  loved  should  be  put  together  in  this  never-to-be- 
taken-apart  way! 

Then  the  next  second  I  knew  that  I  was  as  far 


from  hating  him  as  I  was  from  the  peaceful  Sphinx. 
Instead,  without  moving  an  inch,  I  turned  squarely 
around  and  began  to  worship  him  in  the  most  dis- 
astrous, head-on  way  you  ever  heard  of! 

Once  he  opened  his  eyes  and  lighted  his  pipe.  I 
suppose  he  had  done  those  identical  things  two  thou- 
sand times  in  my  presence,  but  now  when  I  met  his 
brown,  rather  small  eyes,  that  told  me  nothing,  yet 
hinted  at  knowledge  centuries  old  that  I  did  not 
know  how  to  read,  I  wanted  so  desperately  to  trans- 
late their  message  that  I  nearly  turned  myself  in- 
side out,  as  it  were.  And  from  the  good,  everlasting 
things  his  grave  face,  dark  as  a  rain-washed  stone, 
made  me  think  of,  it  might  have  been  a  monument. 
Not  that  I  favor  cemeteries,  but  somehow,  all  at 
once,  everything  he  did  and  said  was  holy. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  times  that  he  could  look  straight 
through  me,  even  with  his  eyes  closed,  chiefly  be- 
cau.se  I  wasn't  worth  enough  for  anything  or  any- 
body to  board  up  solidly.  Have  you  ever  felt  so 
little  that  you  would  fit  into  a  dog  kennel  and  be 
lost  like  "Clementina"  in  the  Municipal  Building? 
That's  the  way  I  kept  on  feeling  then — until  he 
began  to  dictate. 

All  this  happened  only  a  week  ago — like  the 
fires.  And  for  seven  solid  days  I've  been  fight- 
ing against  the  eternal  order  of  things:  that  he 
is  a  man  and  I  am  a  woman — which,  when  you 
come  to  think  about  it,  is  rather  a  handful  to 
fight  against.  But  I  made  out  ^ery  well.  I  con- 
trived to  be  ice  and  steel  and  brain  and  atten- 
tion, and  we  turned  off  some  good  work. 

But  to-night?  Perhaps  it's  the  smoke,  the  choky 
feeling.  Besides,  I  don't  have  to  fight  in  my  room. 
If  I  feel  like  staring  at  the  flabby  St.  Cecilia  and 
saying:  "Oh,  Lord,  how  long?" — as  if  women  have 
calendars !— it  is  my  own  affair. 


/  never  before  realized  that  a  man  hanging  over  a  horse  could  be  so  heavy.    But  I  hung  on 


And  if  I  swish  about  this  caged  room  as  much 
as  I  like — in  my  slippers,  so  Mrs.  Cowan  under  me 
can't  report  me  in  the  morning — that,  too,  is  my 
own  discomfort.  But  the  more  I  swish  the  more 
I  think  of  only  two  things:  one  is  that,  no  matter 
how  it  sounds,  it's  the  holy  truth  that  I  would 
rather  kiss  Edgar  Stephens's  lean,  unconcerned  face 
than  go  tamely  into  the  whitest,  harpiest  heaven 
ever  foreshadowed  by  the  Prophets  and  assured  by 
the  gospels!  Evidently: 
.  I  am  no  saint,  niched  in  a  hollow  wall, 
For  men  to  luorship.  .  ,  . 


And  secondly  I  want — tremendously — Edgar  Ste- 
phens to  take  me  just  once  in  his  arms!  Is  it  unrea- 
sonable to  want  anything  once? 

Yet  I  suppose  if  Mr.  Stephens  knew  of  this 
desire  on  my  part  it  would  scandalize  his  hair 
straight  (which  it  is,  anyway)  !  And  if  some  kind 
of  seismic  disturbance  ever  precipitated  me  into 
his  arms,  I  know  it  would  mean  nothing  to  him 
at  the  moment,  except  a  chance  to  rescue  me;  for 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  I  would  never 
forgive  him!  But  later — afterward.  ...  I  don't 
believe  he  has  any  idea  what  some  alive,  halfway 
at  least  sensible  woman — 

T  STOPPED  short.  Even  in  the  heat  I  shivered, 
-L  for  a  demoniac  breeze  had  sprung  up.  The  papers 
on  my  desk  rustled.  I  sprang  to  the  window.  The 
low  ruffle  of  smoke  was  whipped  away,  and  a  patch 
of  dark  sky  showed,  as  big  as  a  saucer  only,  with 
one  red-burning  star  in  it. 

The  next  instant  the  mountain  across  the  canon 
leaped  red,  like  some  live,  writhing  thing.  Streams 
of  fire,  driven  by  the  wind,  threw  flaming  brands  of 
pitch,  pine,  and  fir,  and  from  the  underbrush  oiled 
spines  blazed  up,  to  the  sickening  crackle  of  the 
flames.  Slopes  of  pines  and  firs  splashed  down, 
wasted.  The  limbs  of  the  trees  were  covered  thick 
with  dried  moss,  and  the  fire  fed  on  this,  jumping 
from  branch  to  branch.  Up  and  down  the  hillsides 
it  went,  with  the  swiftness  of  an  express  train. 

Shaking  and  terrified,  I  closed  the  window.  Mrs. 
Reynolds's  words  stood  out  like  flame:  "Everybody 
is  out."  I  thought  of  Edgar  Stephens's  shack,  dry 
as  pitch.   I  knew  his  Eastern,  idealistic  ideas.  .  .  . 

The  next  moment  I  was  jerking  into  my  "waders" 
and  coonskin  coat.  I  filled  a  bottle  with  water, 
saturated  a  gunny  sack,  and  crammed  both  into 
a  pigskin  bag  which  I  slipped 
over  my  shoulder.  Under 
some  lingerie  in  the  bureau 
drawer  I  found  my  revolver, 
and,  grabbing  it  hastily, 
sneaked  down  the  back  way 
to  the  pump  in  the  yard. 
Here  I  got  as  wet  as  I  could, 
and,  drenching  a  handker- 
chief, bound  it  over  my 
mouth  and  nostrils. 

I  was  going  to  ride  straight 
into  the  fire.  But  as  I  un- 
hobbled  my  horse  I  felt  very 
pig-headed — about  something. 

In  another  moment  Bly 
was  plunking,  sure-footed, 
over  the  bridge  across  the 
canon.  The  smoke  was  denser 
along  the  mountain  road. 
Once  my  horse  staggered  and 
fell,  and  I  whipped  a  piece 
of  burning  bark  off  his  singed 
coat.  The  next  second  he  was 
up,  and  on  we  went,  beating 
the  scream  of  the  fire  in  the 
distance  and  dodging  pieces 
of  lighted  foliage  that 
dropped  about  us. 

We  encountered  foresters 
and  guards  with  their  crews 
of  men — many  of  them  caged 
in  caiions;  others,  exhausted 
and  scorched,  stumbling 
through  the  woods  to  the 
nearest  lakes  and  trenches. 

It  seemed  a  week  before 
we  crisped  across  the  famil- 
iar "burn"  and  came  in  sight 
of  the  cabin :  a  frail  dot  of 
blackness  in  a  hell-red  world. 
There  was  a  muddy  sizzle  of 
water  in  the  next  field,  and 
in  this,  waist-high,  her  soused 
hair  hanging  in  strings  about 
her  face,  I  surprised  Henri- 
etta. The  moment  she  rec- 
ognized me  she  waved  her 
hands  imploringly: 

"Save  me!"  she  choked, 
panic-stricken. 

"Go  back!"  I  shouted  above 
the  roar  of  the  fire  as  she 
started  to  come  out.  "You 
are  safe.  Keep  wet.  Where 
is  Mr.  Stephens?" 

"Help  me  out!  Tell  me 
where  to  go.  He  forced  me  in  here.  My  hair  is 
burning.    I  am  broiled!" 

"Nonsense!"  I  snarled.  It  was  a  real  snarl,  for 
I  hadn't  nearly  cooked  just  to  find  Henrietta  com- 
fortable in  a  pond.  "Water  is  about  the  only  safe 
spot  to-night.  Where  is  your  brother?"  I  shouted 
again,  wading  in  and  wetting  my  clothes  a  second 
time. 

"Gone  with  Mr.  Daniels  and  a  crew  of  men 
toward  Riverton's  Mine.  If  he  had  had  any  sense!" 
she  choked— "to  leave  me  alone  like  this,  in  this 
snake  hole — " 
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The  wind  carried  me  her  last  words, 
for  already  I  had  wheeled  my  horse  in 
the  direction  of  the  mine,  which  I  knew 
was  deserted.  Thankfulness  pricked 
through  me.  He  was  a  man,  out  fighting 
with  the  other  men ! 

I  spurred  on  my  horse,  avoiding  as 
well  as  I  could  the  burning  branches 
overhead.  The  hot  air  bit  my  lungs, 
even  through  the  wet  cloth  over  my 
mouth,  and  the  shaggy  hair  of  my  pony 
^Mas  burned  crisp  in  spots. 

IT  was  difficult  to  see  more  than  a  few 
feet  away  through  the  heavy  smoke, 
so  I  came  upon  Mr.  Stephens  unex- 
pectedly, and  for  a  second  I  scarcely 
recognized  him.  The  flying  gravel  and 
dust,  together  with  the  heat  and  smoke, 
had  changed  him  into  another  man — 
not  one  at  the  moment  to  love,  but  to 
work  and  die  for! 
He  had  soaked 
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some  bagging  m 
water  and  wound 
it  around  his  suit. 
I  saw  that  he 
was  guarding  the 
mouth  of  the  mine 
into  which  he  had 
forced  the  men 
under  his  care — 
sheep  -  lost,  rebel- 
lious men  who,  if 
it  had  not  been 
for  his  revolver, 
would  have 
whined  and  wan- 
dered to  their 
death. 

My  pony  stopped 
within  a  foot  of 
him,  and  I  s  1  i  d 
down.  When  he 
saw  me  he  started 
in  quite  an  ugly 
way:  "Miss  Fer- 
ris!" (and  from 
the  surprise  in  his 
voice  I  might  have 
been  a  sherbet  in 
an  excellent  state  p^-i 
of  preservation), 
"what  in  the  name 

of — "  He  stopped.  "Got  any  water?" 
he  finished  curtly.  I  replied  by  dashing 
over  him  what  little  I  had. 

HE  seemed  to  shrink  under  the 
splashing — as  if  I  had  thrown 
pearls  under  his  feet  and  told  him  that 
I  expected  him  to  be  swine  enough  to 
trample  upon  them.  "I  meant  for  your- 
self.   You'll  need  every  drop  to-night." 

"I  am  drowning  wet.  What  can  I  do 
to  help?" 

"Nothing.  What  brought  you  here?" 
And  without  waiting  for  me  to  reply, 
for  which  I  was  thankful,  he  added: 
"Got  your  revolver?  Good!  Go  into 
that  tunnel  and  stay  there  until  this 
hell  is  put  out.  Take  your  horse  with 
you — "  He  broke  off,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment a  blazing  branch  dropped  across 
the  entrance  of  the  mine,  and  as  if  it 
were  a  signal  a  man  rushed  defiantly 
out:  "Damme!"  he  yipped,  "if  I'll  stay 
in  that  hole  another  minute!  What 
d'you  mean,  boss?  Goin'  to  kill  us  like 
rats  in  a  trap?" 

"Get  back !"  Mr.  Stephens  forced  him 
with  his  gun. 

"There's  no  air!"  the  man  raved. 
"We're  breathing  ground.  Two  men 
have  died." 

"You'd  all  die  outside.  You  would 
breathe  fire." 

I  saw  my  employer  stagger  slightly, 
and  I  calculated  rapidly  the  number  of 
hours  he  must  have  been  breathing  this 
fire-bitten  air.  But  the  half-crazed  man, 
seeing  his  opportunity,  fought  to  pass, 
and  in  an  instant  he  was  joined  by  two 
of  his  wool-headed  comrades.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  I  realized  how  the  strain 
and  heat  had  told  on  Mr.  Stephens.  He 
reeled,  and  his  revolver  rang  down  at 
his  feet.  With  an  animal-like  choke 
the  men  started  to  leap  by,  but  I  cov- 
ered them  with  my  gun  : 

"Get  back,  or  I'll—" 

I  did  not  have  to  fini.sh.  I  think  they 
took  me  for  a  man.  At  any  rate  they 
took  my  revolver  at  its  face  value. 
Cowed  and  stupefied,  they  crawled  in- 
side, filling  the  air  meantime  with  their 
piteous  shrieks  for  mercy,  for  air,  for 
water.  By  this  time  Mr.  Stephens  ap- 
peared tfj  be  himself  again. 

"Thanks,"  he  said.  "Now,  you  get 
inside.  The  men  won't  try  that  a  .sec- 
ond time.  But  keep  your  revolver  in 
sight." 

I  did  not  budge.  "What  about  you?" 
I  questioned. 

"I'm  all  right  now.  Daniels  left  me 
in  charge  of  these  men.  Ea.sy  enough 
job  to  pull  them  through  if  they  don't 
all  lose  their  wits  at  once." 


Thanksgiving 

By  JOYCE  KILMER 

The  roar  of  the  world  is  in 
my  ears. 
Thank  God  for  the  roar  of 
the  world! 
Thank  God  for  the  mighty  tide 
of  fears 
Against  me  always  hurled! 

Thank  God  for  the  bitter  and 
ceaseless  strife 
And  the  sting  of  His  chas- 
ten ing  rod! 
Thank  God  for  the  stress  and 
the  pain  of  life. 
And  oh  thank  God  for  God! 
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"But  they're  half-crazy,"  I  asserted. 
"It  may  take  us  both  to  hold  them  in 
check  again.  And  at  least  I  can 
shoot." 

"God  knows  what  brought  you  out  a 
night  like  this!"  he  said,  as  if  to  him- 
self. 

"He  does,"  I  assured  him  solemnly. 
And  then  I  added  more  lightly:  "Don't 
worry  about  me.  I'm  as  wet  as  a 
wharf  rat!" 

"But  the  smoke — this  infernal  heat!" 

I  forced  a  laugh.  "How  do  you  stand 
it?    How  long  have  you  been  here?" 

"Not  long.  Five  or  six  hours,  per- 
haps." 

Six  hours,  matching  his  strength 
against  this  howling  fire  and  those 
caged  maniacs!  Had  I  dared,  I  would 
have  forced  him  into  the  tunnel. 

"Then  you  won't  go  inside?"  he  in- 
quired finally. 
"No." 

"Not  even  at 
the  point  of  my 
revolver?" 

"No.  I  have  a 
gun  myself,"  I 
smiled  back. 

We  were  silent 
for  a  time.  Then 
Mr.  Stephens 
spoke:  "The  old 
rangers  could 
look  out  for  them- 
selves if  the  men 
under  them  didn't 
lose  their  heads. 
If  they  had  their 
way,  they  would 
go  it  blind  and 
dash  right  into 
this  red-hot  wood. 
What  do  you  sup- 
pose half  of  them 
are  doing  inside 
that  tunnel? 
Clavring  holes  in 
the  ground  and 
dropping  trinkets 
of  all  sorts  into 
them  for  identifi- 
cation in  case  they 
don't  pull  out. 
Raw  color,  eh?  We'll  have  to  write — " 
He  stopped,  and  again  I  saw  him  stag- 
ger a  little.    "Don't  talk,"  I  suggested. 

The  redness  and  heat  continued  to 
sweep  on  down  from  the  mountain.  On 
the  slopes  slender  trees  dropped  like 
jackstraws.  Once  a  chunk  of  oiled 
spines  fell  on  Edgar's  coat,  and  I 
whipped  it  off.  Again  he  seemed  to 
shrink. 

"How  did  you  leave  Henrietta?"  I 
inquired  quickly,  and  for  the  second 
time  that  night  he  smiled: 

"In  the  middle  of  the  pond.  And  one 
time  I  had  to  get  her  to  go  in!  She 
resents  this  fire  personally,  and  was  as 
mad  as  a  hornet  because  I  wouldn't 
keep  her  company  in  the  pond." 

"What  you  should  have  done!"  I  said 
bluntly. 

He  stared  at  me.  I  suppose  I  looked 
a  sight,  my  cap  scorched,  and  my  face 
smutted  with  smoke  and  dirt. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  losing  your  sense 
of  humor,"  he  remarked  dryly. 

During  the  next  blistering  hour  we 
said  little.  Once  or  twice  a  man  poked 
his  head  out  of  the  mine,  but  the  sight 
of  our  revolvers  seemed  to  put  a  grain 
of  sense  into  his  brain. 

TOWARD  midnighl^and  like  the  turn 
of    one's    hand    for    quickness — a 
fresher  breeze  spanked  our  faces. 

"That  means  the  worst  is  over," 
Mr.  Stephens  said,  his  voice  curiously 
listless. 

We  waited  another  quarter  hour, 
and  this  time  when  the  men  began  to 
crawl  out  to  fill  their  lungs  with  the 
cooler  air  we  let  them  go.  But  when  I 
looked  at  Mr.  Stephens  I  saw  with 
alarm  that  he  was  returning  my  gaze 
with  unseeing  eyes.  His  gun  sagged,  and 
the  next  instant  he  swayed  and  fell. 

"Get  Bly  at  once!"  I  called  to  one  of 
the  men.  "The  smoke — the  heat — Mr. 
Stephens  is  overcome!" 

In  a  daze  Mr.  Bennet  obeyed  me  (he 
was  the  last  of  our  prisoners  to  leave) , 
and  between  us  we  made  out  to  hoist  the 
only  man  in  the  world  upon  my  burned, 
patient  pony,  and  I  started  off  toward 
the  shack  as  fast  as  I  could.  It  was  not 
far,  and,  thank  goodness,  Bly  instinc- 
tively took  the  right  road,  so  I  was  free 
to  support  Mr.  Stephens. 

I  never  before  realized  that  a  man 
hanging  over  a  horse  could  be  so  heavy. 
But  I  hung  on,  literally,  for  dear  life. 
In  fact,  if  my  employer  had  been  a 
camel  and  it  had  fallen  to  me  to  get  him 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  I  believe  I 
should  have  made  out  so  well  that  from 
that  time  on  rich  men  would  have  en- 


Get  some 
fun 
out  of  life 


Don't  let  the  everlasting  three-meals-a-day 
problem  tie  you  down  to  constant  drudgery. 
When  you  think  of  dinner  think  of 

CampbelFs  Tomato  Soup 

It  is  a  nourishing  vs^holesome  appetizer 
which  makes  a  "go"  of  any  dinner,  hearty 
or  light. 

Have  it  for  the  children's  luncheon  and  your 
own  when  you  are  tired  or  busy.  Have  it 
for  the  family  supper  or  the  emergency  meal 
at  any  time. 

Prepare  it  as  a  plain  tomato  bouillon  or  a 
rich  cream  of  tomato — or  in  any  of  the  various 
tempting  ways  in  which  it  is  so  easily  pre- 
pared. It  calls  for  only  three  minutes'  time 
and  no  trouble  whatever.  Why  not  order  a 
dozen  today? 

Your  money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 


Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 


Chicken-Gumbo  (Okra)  Mutton 
Clam  Bouillon  Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli  -Tomato 
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What  do  you  say  to  coffee  that  is 
always  just  right  and  piping  hot, 
ready  to  pour  in  almost  no  time. 

Use  this  valveless  percolator  cind  make 
coffee  wherever  there  is  a  lamp  socket 
On  side  board  or  invalid's  tray — 
— put  the  cold  water  into  the  pot 
-  insert  the  switch  plug 
That's  ahsolutely  all  there  is  to  it. 
In  less  than  half  a  minute  warm  water 
begins  to  filter  through  the  coffee. 
Let  it  percolate  6  to  1 0  minutes,  de- 
pending on  quantity  and  strength. 
Percolator  is  simple  in  construction 
as  there  are  no  floats,  valves  or  traps 
to  get  out  of  order.  No  brush  needed. 

9  cup  Nickel  Machine   $9.50  Canada  $12.50 

6  cup  Aluminum  Pot    $6.00  Canada  $7.50 

7  cup  Nickel  Pot  $8.00  Canada  $10.50 


At  last  an  eledlric  oven  that  does 
so  much,  so  cheaply,  that  the 
wonder  is  it  wasn't  made  sooner. 

Up  to  its  capacity  Ovenette  (1  1  in.) 
will  bake  as  quickly  as  a  large  oven. 

It  makes  electrical  baking  economical. 

Ovenette  sets  on  to  one  of  the  Hot- 
point  open-coil  stoves — El  Grilstovo 
(shown  above)  or  El  Glostovo,  which 
attach  to  any  lamp  socket. 

Small  operations  are  expedited  by 
omitting  the  middle  ring. 

With  ring  in,  it  roasts  a  chicken  to 
perfection  in  regulation  time. 

Made  of  pressed  steel,  nickeled  and 
highly  polished.    Ebonized  handles. 

Ovenette  (has  no  heater)  $2.50  Canada  $3.25 
El  Glostovo  (7  in.,  stove)  $3.50  Canada  $4.25 
El  Grilstovo  (8  in.  stove)    $5.00  Canada  $6.50 


You  enjoy  your  toa^  piping  hot 
and  crispy  brown,  making  two 
slices  at  a  time  as  wanted. 

Right  on  the  table  —anywhere. 
And  it  is  such  good  toast,  too.  Made 
in  front  of   the    glowing   coils — no 
fumes  to  contaminate,  no  smoke. 
Just  perfect  toast,  on  the  dot. 
Only  one  hand  used  to  place  bread 
under  clamp  and  remove  toast. 
Costs  less  than  one  cent  to  make  ten 
slices  of  crunchy  toast. 
El  Tosto  is  made  of  pressed  steel, 
heavily  nickeled  and  highly  polished. 
Shelf  to  keep  plates  or  food  hot. 
Ebonized  handle  makes  it  easy  to 
move.    Fibre  feet  protect  the  table. 
It's  the  gift  spirit  personified. 
Hotpoint  El  Tosto  $3.50    Canada  $4.50 


Let  not  the  charm  of  chafing  dish 
cookery  be  spoiled  by  fussing  with 
lamps  and  matches. 

Simply  connect  it  and  then  devote 
yourself  to  cookery  and  your  guests. 
Attaches  to  any  lamp  socket — boudoir 
— den — dining  room — or  on  the  porch. 
Even  heat  under  complete  control. 
Heater  is  immersed  in  the  water  pan, 
hence  is  highly  efficient  for  boiling 
water  and  liquid  foods. 
Food  pan  holds  4  >^  pints. 
El  Chafo  is  made  in  two  styles,  highly 
poHshed  nickel  and  very  ornamental. 
Two  heats  are  provided. 
El  Chafo.  model  5,  $12.00  Can.  $15.75 

El  Chafo,  model  6  (as shown), $15.00  Can.  $19.50 

Set  of  chafing  dishes  to  be  used  on 

one  of  the  Hotpoint  stoves. 

El  Chafo,  model 4  (dishes  only),  $5.00  Can.  $6.50 


At  every  lamp  socket  in  yc 
your  bidding.    Ready  ins,^ 
vice — cooking — ironing — heatiii 

inform  yourself  this  week,  while  all  th,, 
and  demon^rations.  Let  them  showt< 
convenient  it  is  to  do  housework  electii 
And  keep  the  gift  idea  in  mind.  Not: 
combine  usefulness  with  giftiness — 1< 
them  in  brilliant  holly  paper  with  a  st  ] 
Moreover,  the  binding  guarantee  on  > 
satisfaction,  which  is  attested  by  abou 


You  are  thinking  now  of  gifts — of 
some  woman  you  plan  a  remembra 
pleasure  and  thoughts  of  the  giver. 
The  Hotpoint  Boudoir  Set  now  offei 
ideas — for  it  is  at  the  same  time  nove  i 
Designed  especially  for  use  in  milady 
surroundings,  it  will  win  her  instant  ai 
While  from  a  pra(5tical  standpoint,  ev(i 
ironing  those  dainty  pieces  so  often  i\ 
dered.  And  how  else  can  you  secure 
utility  for  so  litde  as  $4.00.    Or  onl} 

This  new  Hotpoint  Boudoir  Iron  is  very  ligt 
nevertheless  it  has  ample  capacity  for  all  t< 
lighter,  delicate  ironing. 

While  it  is  handsome  it  is  exceedingly  practid 
Use  at  any  lamp  socket.  The  iron  heats  \u 
couple  of  minutes  emd  you  iron  constantly  r 
handkerchiefs,  laces,  waists  and  similar  li^ii 
pieces.  Works  equally  well  on  heavy  articls 
Current  (at  1  Oc  rate)  costs  3c  per  hour  if  use 
continuously.  The  narrow  point  and  beveic 
edge  make  it  easy  to  follow  secims  and  plaits. 
This  light  Boudoir  Iron  includes  all  the  exclusi< 
features  of  the  heavy  Hotpoint  Irons — hotpoit 
attached  stand,  cool  handle,  guarantee. 
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jbome  a  willing  servant  awaits 
to  perform  some  useful  ser- 
|_sweeping — quickly  and  well. 

jtpoint  distributers  have  special  displays 
tiow  much  quicker  and  how  much  more 
jy — and  the  economy  of  it  all. 
fW  completely  the  Hotpoint  appliances 
lore  so  because  deaJers  gladly  wrap 
|r  Christmas  seal. 

appliances  insures  the  user*s  continued 
[3e  million  women  who  now  use  them. 


doir  Set 


ouaoir 

to 


\;  handsome  and  attractive.  And  for 
:hat  she  will  use  daily  with  recurring 

I  r  the  first  time,  completely,  meets  these 
I  handsome  and  useful, 
iidoir  and  finished  to  accord  with  such 
tition  and  enthusiasm. 
'Oman  will  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
k;d  or  ruined,  even  when  carefully  laun- 
a  fetching  combination  of  beauty  and 
I)  for  the  iron  alone. 

w  novel  feature  is  the  set  of  attachments 
lat  instantly  convert  the  Iron  into  a  curling 
mg  heater,  or  an  efficient  electric  stove, 
ivert  the  iron  on  the  stand,  put  on  the  tong 
,  yver  and  slip  the  tongs  into  place.  The  open- 
ig  is  large  enough  for  marcel  wave  tongs, 
ntire  set  specially  designed  and  highly  finished, 
T  Boudoir  use,  and  has  sufficient  novelty  to 
lake  it  doubly  acceptable. 

oudoir  Set  consists  of  iron,  bag,  stand,  cover 
id  tongs  and  is  ideal  for  traveling, 
lotpoint  Boudoir  Set  $4.00  Can.  $5.25 

loudoir  Iron  only  $3.00  Can.  $3.75 

or  6  lb.  Standard  Hotpoint     $3.50  Can.  $4.00 


Just  a  few  minutes  and  you  have 
actually  cleaned  the  floors  and  floor 
coverings.  And  they  are  as  clean 
as  when  they  were  new. 

Simply  attach  the  20-foot  cord  to  any 
lamp   socket   and    guide   the  light, 
aluminum  cleaner  over  the  floor. 
The  brush  picks  up  all  lint  and  litter 
which  the  powerful  suction  draws  up 
into  the  double  lined  dust-bag. 
Np  more  "raising  a  dust"  to  fill  the  air 
and  settle  on  the  furnishings. 
The  air-cooled  motor  gives  greater 
efficiency  and    allows  wide  suction 
( 1 4  in.)  which  means  rapid  work. 
No  stooping  for  the  handle.  Current 
is  controlled  by  button  on  handle. 

Hotpoint  Vacuum  Cleaner  $27.50  Can.  $37.50 
Attachments  for  cleaning  clothing, 
hangings,  $7.50  Can.  $10.00 


Move  a  tiny  lever  with  one  finger. 
Heat  is  maintained  automatically. 

Successor  to  the  hot  water  bottle 

Made  of  pressed  steel  flexible  sections 
that  conform  to  the  body  curves. 
Costs  only  a  cent  to  use  it  all  night. 
Removable  cover.  Switch  interchange- 
able on  Boudoir  Iron  and  El  Boilo. 
This  successor  to  the  hot  water  bot- 
tle is  sold  in  many  Drug  Stores. 

Flexible  Safety  Comfo.  $6.50  Canada  $9.00 
Aluminum  non-flexible,     $5.00  Canada  $6.50 


I 


Radiant  electric  heat.  Fumeless, 
pure  and  clean,  Hke  sunshine. 
Attach  to  any  lamp  socket  and  in- 
stantly enjoy  the  pleasing  warmth. 

S(flcfdso> 

A  small  electric  grate  that  deHvers 
the  maximum  heat  that  can  be  secured 
from  a  lamp  socket. 
Nothing  burns,  so  the  air  is  not  de- 
vitalized, or  loaded  with  poison. 
Comfort-bringer  during  the  "between 
seasons"  weather,  and  for  use  in  chilly 
or  draughty  corners. 
A  little  added  heat  for  baby's  bath  or 
comfort  for  the  sick  and  the  old. 
Hotpoint  Luminous  El  Radio  is 
formed  of  pressed  steel;  outside  black 
and  nickel,  inside  polished  copper,  j 
Weighs  only  4  pounds.  Convenient 
handle.    Heater  guaranteed  5  years. 
Hotpoint  El  Radio  $5.50    Can.  $7.00 


At  any  electric  light  socket  you 
can  heat  any  liquid  any  time. 

Fine  for  shaving-water.  Handy  for 
heating  baby's  milk — a  hot  lemonade. 
A  plain,  straight  cylinder  of  highly 
polished  metal.  Clean  and  sanitary. 
Uses  little  current.  Switch  interchange- 
able with  Boudoir  Iron  and  Comfo. 

Toilet  size  (as  pictured)  $3.00  Canada  $4.00 
Kitchen  size  $4.00  Canada  $5.00 

Professional  (Crook  neck)  $5.00  Canada  $6.50 


Look  for  ihii  lian  tk  ihe  Hotp^ni  Hyjlfr 


If  you  cannot  find  ike  Hotpoint  dealer, 
lend  check  to  ottr  nearest  of&ce.  We  will 
thip  prepaid.    Br  sure  to  give  vollase. 


Hotpoint  Electric  Heating  Co. 

New  York,  147  Waverly  Place.    Chicago,  2240  Ogden  Ave. 
Ontario,  Calif.     London,  38  Poland  St.,  Oxford  St,  W. 

Canadian  Hotpoint  Electric  Heating  Co. 
Limited 


Toronto 
25  Brant  St. 


Vancouver 
365  Cordova  St. 
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CCUPANTS  of  these  Brascolited  buildings 
are  independent  of  the  sun  for  their  sup- 
ply of  "dapliiht".  When  the  natural  day- 
light fades  or  disappears,  instead  of  sub- 
jecting their  eyes  to  the  strain  imposed  by  dim 
light  or  bare,  glaring  lamps  they  just  switch  on  the 
soft,  white,  eye-comforting  light  of  the 


Not  a  nex3?  hulh — hvt  a  Lighting  Fixture 
JN^ot  just  a  fixture  —  a  new  principle  in  Lighting 

It  produces  a  light  that  is  so  uniform,  so  broadly  dis- 
tributed and  so  mellow  and  glareless  that  it  feels  to  the 
eye  like  the  light  of  day. 

Owners  and  occupants  of  Brascolited  buildings,  in  every  City  in  the 
Union,  tell  us  that  they  have  noted  greater  working  efficiency,  bet- 
ter merchandise  display,  decreased  current  consumption,  less  main- 
tenance cost;  and,  in  fact,  they  have  realized  all  that  is  to  be  desired 
from  a  lighting  system,  since  they  installed  BRASCOLITES. 

You  -who  have  eJI  your  life  subjected  your  eyes  to  the  ill  effects  of 
inadequate  and  poorly  designed  lighting  systems  will  appreciate  the 
wonderful  difference  between  BRASCOLITES  and  other  systems. 

You  need  this  system  to  protect  your  own  eyes,  and  those  of  your 
employes  and  customers.  You  need  it  for  its  increased  efficiency 
— you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 

You  should  investigate  the  application  of  this  system  to  T)our 
lighting  problem — not  because  thousands  of  others  have  installed 
BRASCOLITES,  but  because  they  have  proved  their  efficiency 
and  economy  through  use. 

Our  engineering  department  is  at  your  disposal  for  the  solution  of 
your  lighting  problem.    Make  use  of  it. 

Write  us  for  FREE  Book 

on  BRASCOLITES — explaining  the  principle  and  illustrating 
many  handsome  designs  for  office,  store,  factory,  theatre,  club, 
church,  hotel,  restaurant,  home.  etc.  On  request,  we  will  arrange 
for  demonstration  by  local  dealer. 

LUMINOUS  UNIT  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York— 253  Broadway,  Suite  608-9     Chicago— 19  S.  Fifth  Ave 

Loa  Angelet— 1621  S.  Grand  Ave.      Bo»ton— 233  Old  South  Bldg 
Philadelphia— 1021  Land  Title  Bldg.  San  Francisco— m  Market  St- 
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itws  also  oi 


the  fixture  thul  cioca  for  out- 
door liglUinK  whiit  BKASCO- 
dofh  for  interior  ilUimi- 
nulion. 


"Shells  and  the  Man" 

BY  ISAAC  F.  MARCOSSON 
is  a  most  illuminating  article  upon 
England's  condition  and  prospects 
in  this  war.  Mr.  Marcosson  not 
only  interviewed  Lloyd-George,  Eng- 
land's Munitions  Minister,  but  he 
also  made  a  careful  survey  of  the 
subject  during  his  recent  visit  to 
England.  "  Shells  and  the  Man  " 
will  appear  in  next  week's  Collier's 


words.  And  at 
have  killed  her. 


tered  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  all  the 
ease  and  insouciance  of  old  travelers! 

We  crossed  the  "burn"  finally  and 
came  in  sight  of  the  pond.  Henri- 
etta evidently  had  not  moved  an  inch  in 
her  warm  bath.  But  I  could  see  as  I 
approached  that  whereas  before  she  had 
been  as  mad  as  a  hornet  now  it  would 
take  at  least  a  nestful  of  them,  goaded 
by  Penrod-prodding,  to  describe  her 
state  of  mind.  A  ranger,  by  some  sort 
of  miracle,  had  saved  the  shack,  but  I 
learned  later  that,  beyond  advising  Hen- 
rietta to  "stick  in  the  pond,"  he  had  paid 
her  no  attention  whatever.  Which  had 
probably  accentuated  her  wrath.  Her 
face,  where  it  wasn't  blackened  by 
smoke,  looked  like  a  yellow  mask. 

"Save  me!"  she  screamed  again  the 
moment  I  came  in  sight.  "I  shan't  stay 
in  this  snake-hole  another  second,  fire 
or  no  fire!" 

"You  needn't,"  I  assured  her.  "The 
worst  is  over.  But  your  brother—"  I 
stopped  my  horse. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  inquired, 
wading  out  on  wobbly  legs. 

"The  heat — nothing  serious.  If  you 
can  help  me  lift  him  down — " 

"He  would  go!"  she  wailed,  as  if  wash- 
ing her  hands  of 
the  affair.  ^ 

I  nodded.  | 

"Such  mad-  | 
ness!"  she  | 
snapped,  taking  j 
one  look  at  his  | 
blackened  face.  | 
"This  is  what  | 
Edgar  gets  for  | 
leaving  me.  Such  | 
a  country!  Is  he  ■ 
burned?"  | 

"No — yes.  Ex-  | 
hausted,  I  think.  i 
He  has  been  bak-  f 
ing  in  an  oven  i 
for  eight  hours."  | 

"Nothing,  I  as-  ■ 
sure  you,  to  boil- 
ing in  a  pond!" 
she  waved  away  my 
that  moment  I  could 

"Not  the  shack,"  I  said  briefly,  as  we 
somehow  got  him  off  my  horse.  "He 
needs  air.   Bring  a  pillow." 

But  I  might  as  well  have  asked  her 
to  fetch  out  a  barrel  of  flour.  For  the 
first  time  I  looked  at  her  closely  and 
noted  how  really  done  up  she  was. 

"Go  inside  and  change,"  I  suggested. 
"Your  brother  will  be  all  right  in  a 
moment."  She  obeyed  with  exhausted 
docility,  and  I  flew  ahead  for  the  pillow, 
some  water,  and  spirits  of  ammonia. 
That  was  about  all  the  shack  offered. 
But  I  was  not  alarmed,  for  while  Mr. 
Stephens  was  unconscious  he  was  breath- 
ing audibly.  I  fixed  him  as  comfortably 
as  I  could,  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and  laid 
a  wet  handkerchief  on  his  face. 

THE  mountain  in  the  distance  was 
still  a  sullen,  angry  red,  and  the 
slopes  across  the  canon  were  burned 
close  as  if  mowed.  But  every  moment 
it  was  growing  cooler,  and  patches  of 
sky  began  to  show,  thick  with  red- 
burning  stars. 

I  laid  my  face  down  to  Edgar's  coat. 
His  heart  was  beating  with  steady 
faintness.  That  meant  that  it  would  be 
now  only  a  matter  of  time. 

And  then  ...  I  suppose  I  knew  that  if 
I  did  not  quickly  look  into  heaven  before 
he  came  to  consciousness  I  could  go  on 
existing  forever  in  my  isolated  hell !  .  .  . 
I  shot  my  lips  down  to  those  of  my  em- 
ployer, and  kissed  his  dear,  lean,  leath- 
ery face  as  much  as  I  liked — at  least, 
as  often  as  I  dared.  It  was  pretty  often. 
In  fact,  I  don't  believe  that  any  other 
man  has  ever  been  kissed  so  often  in 
one  minute  as  I  kissed  Edgar  Stephens! 

When  I  stopped  I  felt  quite  faint  and 
wonderful,  as  if  I  had  somehow  sealed 
myself  to  a  lifetime  of  waiting  for  that 
identical  recurrence  in  eternity.  And 
from  then  on  I  vowed  to  check  off  every 
day  on  the  calendar  in  holy  joy  that  it 
had  gone — somewhere.  What  was  more, 
the  calendar  should  hang  next  to  the 
St.  Cecilia.  So  that,  even  if  the  weary 
could  not  be  at  rest,  the  good,  at  least, 
should  "cease  from  troubling." 

When  I  finally  stood  up  I  felt  tingling 
with  some  kind  of  new  power.  I  had 
never  felt  that  way  before.  I  could  not 
explain  it.  It  was  like  coming,  unan- 
nounced and  unwelcomed,  but  yet  com- 
ing into  your  kingdom. 

To  one  side,  my  poor  old  scorched 
Bly  lay  in  utter  fag.  I  fetched  him 
some  hay.  It  was  a  beautiful  world 
to  me,  for  it  had  given  me  my  memory 
of  paradise.  And  in  that  connection  I 
felt  that  there  was  necessarily  nothing 
further  coming  to  me  on  the  other  side. 


I  did  not  crave  wings,  and  queer  done- 
for  peace.  I  wanted  what  I  had  taken — 
Edgar  Stephens's  lips.  And  unless 
Heaven  had  kept  the  mold,  and  would 
again  offer  me  these — 

My  thought  stopped  short,  for  Mr. 
Stephens  stirred,  and  instantly  I 
straightened  to  a  sort  of  dumb,  shame- 
faced life.  He  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  directly  into  mine. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  with 
me?"  he  asked,  fully  conscious. 

"I — nothing — I  got  you  home,"  I 
stammered,  wishing  I  could  take  time 
to  claw  a  hole  in  the  ground  big  enough 
to  fit  into.  "You  caved  in,"  I  added,  like 
some  kind  of  a  stricken  fool. 

"Those  men — ?" 

"Safe.  The  fire  has  burned  itself  out, 
nearly.    You  saved  them  all." 

"/.'"  he  laughed.  "Where  is  Hen- 
rietta?" 

"Getting  in  dry  clothes.  She  was 
pretty  much  done  up.  She  nearly  died 
in  that  pond." 

He  laughed  again  and  sat  up  warily 
on  one  elbow. 
"Why  did  you  do  it?"  he  asked  jerkily. 
"Do  what?  I  didn't,"  I  denied,  gradu- 
ally getting  on  familiar  ground.  "Lie 
down    and  stop 
J      talking.  You've 
I      had  a  narrow 
squeak.  You  need 
vest."   He  sat  up 
at  that. 

"I'm  all  right. 
I  made  an  ass  of 
myself  at  that 
trench.  I've  put 
you  to  no  end  of 
trouble." 

"Not  at  all,"  I 
disclaimed 
politely. 

"Don't  contra- 
dict," he  contra- 
dicted with  that 
■  remembered 
mulishness  in  his 
voice.  "We  East- 
erners have  the  spirit  all  right,  but  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  'yellow'  or  water 
in  our  blood.  We  haven't  the  endurance. 
Except  you.    Where  did  you  come  by 
your  common  sense,  your  steel,  your — " 
"I  must  have  borrowed  them,"  I  in- 
terrupted, laughing.  "Anyhow,  I  haven't 
them  naturally." 

"Humph !  You  came  out  in  this  boil- 
ing wood — " 

"You  don't  suppose  I  could  sit  in  my 
room  and  see  people  cook!"  I  inter- 
cepted hotly. 

"It  didn't  seem  to  bother  Henrietta 
any  to  stand  in  the  pond  and  reflect 
upon  the  'fry.'  " 

"People  are  different,"  I  advanced. 
"Yes,  very,"  he  ag^reed.  "Now,  tell  me 
why  you  did  it,"  he  returned  obstinately. 

I  looked  at  him  the  flash  of  a  second. 
There  was  something  in  his  voice  that 
frightened  me  more  than  if  he  had 
pointed  his  gun  at  me.  For  I  knew  that 
once  Edgar  Stephens  wanted  to  know  a 
thing  it  was  easier  to  lead  a  cat  away 
from  a  cut  of  porterhouse  than  to 
swerve  his  attention  to  another  subject. 

"I  have  just  told  you,"  I  lied  inade- 
quately, not  being  bright  enough  at  the 
moment  to  gloss  over  the  truth  so  that 
he  would  not  recognize  it. 

After  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  pause 
of  three  centuries.  I  fiddled  around 
trying  to  get  Bly  to  eat  more  hay. 
Finally  Mr.  Stephens  spoke: 
"I  know  why  you  did  it." 
"Yes?"  I  returned,  trying  to  assume 
that  bored  indifference  I  had  read  about. 
And  I  twitched  like  mad  at  a  bramble 
that  had  got  in  Bly's  hay. 

"You  are  a  blessed  little  liar!"  Mr. 
Stephens  said  solemnly.  "And  I'm  an- 
other. I've  loved  you  for  five  months 
and  three  days,  and  I — I  was  afraid  to 
tell  you  the  truth  for  fear  you'd  turn 
me  down!" 

I HEARD  those  identical,  unbelievable 
words,  and  I  just  stood  there  like  a 
slab  of  granite.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
beautiful  singing  somewhere  in  my  soul, 
but  I  couldn't  move  or  speak.  I  knew 
that  there  were  about  two  million  things 
that  anybody  with  sense  would  do  un- 
der the  circumstances.  But  I  didn't  do 
them — and  somehow  I  didn't  care  if 
they  got  done  or  not.  I  just  stared  and 
stared  at  the  most  wonderful  wonder  in 
the  world! 

"Come  here,"  he  laughed  finally.  "I'm 
scorched,  and  I  probably  smell  like  a 
chimney,  but  before  Henrietta  recovers 
sufficiently  to  crimp  her  hair  and  make 
us  coffee,  if  you  could  manage  somehow 
to  get  in  my  arms — " 

He  paused,  waiting.  It  took  me  about 
one  second  to  "manage." 
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No.  2854 

First 
National 


The 

Bank  Book 
Proposition 

isn't  alone  one  of  saving, 
but  of  earning  power — 
making  more  to  save.  In 
this  a  most  vital  factor  is 
keepin'g  brain  and  body 
fit — increasing  one's  effi- 
ciency. 

Many  on  the  way  to 
i  prosperity,  bankrupt 
health  and  ability  by 
wrong  habits  of  living — 
among  them  coffee  drink- 
ing. For  the  subtle,  cu- 
mulative drug,  caffeine, 
in  coffee  is  frequently  the 
unsuspected  cause  of 
headache,  nervousness, 
biliousness  and  many 
other  ailments. 

The  way  to  protect 
one's  self  against  coffee 
handicaps  to  health  is  to 
quit  coffee  entirely  and  use 

POSTUM 

— the  pure  food-drink 

Made  of  wheat  andabit 
of  wholesome  molasses, 
Postum  has  a  delicious 
flavour  much  like  mild 
Java  coffee,  yet  is  free 
from  drugs  and  other 
harmful  elements. 

There  are  two  forms  of 
Postum:  The  original 
Postum  Cereal,  must  be 
boiled ;   Instant  Postum, 

the  soluble  form — made  in 
the  cup  by  adding  hot 
water.  The  cost  of  each 
is  about  the  same  pei  cup. 


You 


can  bank  on 


POSTUM 

"There's  a  Reason" 


sold  by  Grocers 


For  Freedom 

( Continued  from  page  7  ) 

which  has  stood  against  the  present 
nonpartisan  board,  have  heaped  disap- 
proval and  ridicule  upon  many  of  the 
innovations  you  have  made  since  your 
beginning  over  three  years  ago.  The 
large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  who 
are  allowed  beyond  the  prison  walls 
without  guard,  your  abolition  of  the 
striped  uniform,  your  studies  in  prison 
fare  and  prison  diet,  the  educational 
classes  and  athletic  games  and  many 
other  ideas  of  yours,  while  having  had 
the  approval  of  the  board  in  the  hope 
that  regeneration  as  well  as  punishment 
of  men  could  be  accomplished,  have 
none  the  less  met  with  thoughtless  but 
violent  public  opposition.  Cartoons 
have  been  shown  depicting  prisoners 
having  breakfast  served  to  them  in  bed 
and  putting  their  shoes  out  at  night  to 
be  blacked  before  morning,  etc.  There- 
fore, in  order  that  no  real  case  of  breach 
of  discipline  can  be  cited  by  those  who 
wish  to  see  your  work  a  failure,  we 
advise  in  the  case  of  the  writer  of  the 
inclosed  letter  summary  discipline. 

The  inclosure  was  a  letter  to  the  Prison 
Board,  written  by  Edgar  Calhoun, 
as  follows : 
Gentlemen — I  was  yesterday  com- 
mitted under  sentence  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  a  term  of  eighteen  months  to 
two  years.  There  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion within  my  hearing  in  the 
warden's  office  as  to  whether  my  pres- 
ence will  allow  the  State  to  dispense 
with  the  paid  services  of  an  outside 
dentist  and  whether  I  am  to  be  put  at 
hard  labor  and  devote  a  part  of  my 
time  to  dentistry.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
it  will  be  wise  for  me  to  go  on  record 
at  this  time  as  refusing  to  do  not  only 
any  dental  work  but  any  work  whatso- 
ever. By  inherent  rights  a  man's  labor 
is  his  own.  It  is  so  much  his  own  that  no 
human  agency  can  force  it  from  him.  It 
is  his  own  even  though  he  is  in  prison. 
This  truth  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
men  and  women  who  have  filled  prisons. 
They  have  gone  like  sheep  without 
thought  and  consented  to  infringement 
of  their  natural  and  constitutional 
rights.  Not  I.  To-day  there  is  no  liv- 
ing soul,  man  or  woman,  who  is  my 
friend.  I  want  none.  Single-handed,  I 
am  going  to  show  to  this  institution, 
and  if  possible  to  the  world,  the  outrage 
of  the  State's  stealing  a  man's  labor.  I 
will  not  work.    That  is  final. 

From  Warden  Enright  to  the  Prison 
Board,  October  3,  1912. 
Answering  your  letter  of  September 
28,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  Prison  Board 
has  misunderstood  me  if  its  members 
have  been  led  to  think  that  I  will  toler- 
ate any  lack  of  prison  discipline.  The 
men  inside  here  can  testify  to  the  con- 
trary. It  is  true  that  the  ordinary 
method  of  administration  of  prisons  in 
the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries represents  nothing  but  revenge 
taken  by  the  State  for  wrongdoing. 
Prisons  so  run  increase  crime  because 
they  matriculate  wrongdoers  and  gradu- 
ate confirmed  criminals.  The  most 
wished-for  thing  in  my  life  is  to  run  a 
prison  which  shall  take  in  crooked  men 
and  turn  them  out  straight.  It  can  be 
done.  It  is  no  dream.  It  is  based  on 
sense  and  not  on  sentiment.  As  for 
Edgar  Calhoun,  No.  737,  I  have  re- 
ceived his  "ultimatum"  and  have  sent 
him  into  solitary  confinement  in  737  in 
the  lower  tier  now  unused  for  other 
prisoners.  Trusting  this  meets  your 
approval,  I  am. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Shel.  a.  Enright. 

Letter  to  the  Editors  of  the  Southern 
Monitor  and  other  dailies  written 
by  Edgar  Calhoun,  No.  737,  and 
forwarded  by  the  Warden: 

I  am  going  mad.  Since  the  first  day 
of  October,  over  three  months  ago,  I 
have  been  confined  in  a  cell  removed 
from  even  the  sound  of  the  voices  of  the 
other  prisoners.  No  man  can  last  it  out. 
My  mind  is  giving  way. 

How  can  I  know  whether  this  will 
interest  you  and  the  people  of  this 
State?  I  cannot  know.  I  only  know 
that  I  am  the  victim  of  prejudice, 
cruelty,  and  persecution.  During  the 
last  days  of  September  I  gave  notice  to 
the  warden  and  the  Prison  Board  that 
I  could  do  no  work.  The  State  can  take 
my  liberty.  I  do  not  complain  about 
my  punishment.  When  I  was  asked  be- 
fore sentence  whether  I  had  anything 
to  say,  I  closed  my  lips.  But  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say  something  now  because 
the  terrible  punishment  which  I  am  suf- 


DIM-A'LITE 

Turn  down  your  li^ht  ^  &gcv&  current 


Turn  Down  Your  Electric  Lights 

The  last  word  in  electric-lig-ht  comfort — ability  to  regulate  the  light! 

A  subdued  glow  for  the  bedroom,  a  glitumer  for  tlie  nursery,  a 
nig^ht-light  in  bath  and  in  hallway  for  late  home-comers,  a  soft 
radiance  for  cozy  corner,  porch  and  fireside — you  have  wished  for 
such  lighting-  luxury  ever  since  you  used  electricity. 

Now  you  can  have  it — and  save  money  at  the  same  time!  The 

DIM^A^MfE 

give  five  changes  of  light — lr<ini  "lull"  to  "out" — by  a  silent 
pull  of  the  regulating  chain,  and  reduces  your'burrent  bill  every 
time  you  turn  it  down.  Not  a  lamp,  but  a  neat,  compact  regu- 
lator that  cannot  break  or  burn  out.  Screw  it  into  any  socket; 
use  with  your  regular  bulbs.  Saves  from  30  to  80  per  cent  by 
Government  test,  according  to  degree  of  turn-down.  "Night 
light"  current  costs  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  night. 

How  often  have  you  wished  for  a  subdued  light  when  suddenly 
wakened?  Or  when  caiing  for  baby.— or  in  the  sicl<  room,— or  to  save  your 
guests  from  groping  for  the  switch? 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Dim-a-lite:  see  for  yourself  what  a 
convenience  it  is. 

Portable  Dim-a-lite  (No.  23),  illustrated  .  .  . 
Portable  Dim-a-lite  (No.  24),  with  shade  holder 
Standard  Chain  Pull  Dimming  Socket  (takes 

place  of  the  ordinary  fixture  socket)     •  • 

WIRT  COMPANY,  5520-28  Lena  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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What's  Your  Work? 


Manufacturer 
Physician 
Hair  Dresser 


Painter 
Photographer 
Dyer  and  Cleanser 


Laundryman 
Boat  Builder 
Storekeeper 


A  successful  portable  electric  heat  blower — something  absolutely  new. 
Saves  time,  money,  and  space — speeds  up  processes  or  increases  output. 
Soon  pays  for  itself  by  quick,  economical  drying  of  products  and  manu- 
factured articles.  For  auxiliary  heating  in  small  theatres,  halls,  schools, 
churches,  hotels,  etc. 

Are  You  Ever  Cold  at  Home? 

You  wake  up.  Winter's  icy  breezes  have  dropped  the  temperature  in  your  room  to 
that  of  an  ice  box.  Close  the  windows  and  snap  the  switch  of  the  Sturtevant  Electric 
Heat  Blower.  In  five  minutes  your  bedroom  is  comfortable,  or  the  chilly  bathroom 
is  warmed  for  the  morning  tub. 

Dries  the  family  wash  m  unbelievably  quick  time.  After  the  shampoo,  ladies  can 
dry  their  hair  very  rapidly.  If  your  furnace  draft  is  balky  this  Little  Sturtevant  Wonder 
Machine  instantly  furnishes  a  positive  draft.  In  the  garage,  it  supplies  heat  and  quickly 
dries  the  car  after  washing.  With  heating  coils  turned  off,  it  cools,  ventilates,  supplies 
fresh  air,  or  removes  foul  air,  odors,  smoke  and  heat  anywhere. 

The  illustration  shows  how  compact  the  Sturtevant  Heater  is.  A  motor-driven  fan 
discharges  air  through  heating  coils  placed  in  an  aluminum  casing.  A  child  can  operate 
it.  Just  attach  plug  and  snap  on  the  switch.  Fan  outlet  can  be  turned  so  as  to  discharge 
air  in  any  direction.  Air  temperature  controlled  by  switch.  Five  sizes.  All  guaranteed 
with  the  Sturtevant  guarantee.  See  this  wonder-machine  in  actual  operation  in  electrical 
stores  in  your  town  or  send  for  Sturte-vatit  Bulletin  No.  219-C. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 


Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World  of  Fans, 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus 


HYDE  PARK.  BOSTON.  MASS. 
And  all  Principal  Cities  of  tlie  World 
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OnG  AUnute 


The  Next 


These  are  the  extremes 
which  a  spark  plug  must 
stand  in  winter.  But  you 
never  give  a  thought  to 
these  things  because  your 
motor  is  equipped  with 
Champions. 
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e  men  who  build  the  big  sellers 


Maxwells  and  85  others  specify 


out  of 

American 
made 

gasoline  niotors  are 
equipped  with  Champions. 

Fords,  Overlands,  Studebakers, 


"Spark  Plugs 


Our 
us  to  go 


TOLEDO  MADE  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLD'S  TRADE' 

tremendous  output— doubled  this  year  as  compared  with  last-enables 
to  extremes  of  engineering  which  lesser  production  would  not  warrant. 

These  exlremes  give  you  that  dependable  aid  to  ignition 
which  Lhampions  alone  provide 

There  is  a  Chami)ion  especially  designed  and  constructed  to 
meet  the  exact  conditions  imposed  by  your  motor.  Your  dealer 
will  tell  you  whicii  one  it  is  and  supply  your  wants. 

lie  sure  the  name  Champion  is  on  the  porcelain. 

Champion  PriminR  Plugs  Make  Winter  Starting  Easy 


It  is  not  enough  simply  to 
eniich  your  mixture  with  the 
dash  adjustment,  or  even 
merely  to  prime  your  cylin- 
ders, if  the  day  is  really  cold. 

Prime  your  pluf>:s. 

Then  you  have  your  rich 
mixture  tiehl  at  the  isvilion 


point— where  your  first 
spark  can  fire  it. 

All-in-One  Champion  is  the 
pet-cock  type. 

It  is  made  in  various  sizes 
to  serve  efficiently  the  various 
styles  and   types  of  motors 


The  Champion  Guarantee 

Complete  satisfaction  to  the  user- free  repair,  replacement 
or  money  back. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

601  Avondale  Avenue  Toledo,  Ohio 
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fering  is  given  me  only  because  I  as- 
serted that  though  my  liberty  be  taken 
away,  my  labor  belonged  to  me.  Let 
them  take  me  out  of  this  accursed  stone- 
walled cell  and  murder  me  in  the  death 
house  like  some  creature  who  has  killed 
his  fellow  man.  Better  that  than  to 
rob  me  of  my  reason. 

No  man  can  stand  being  alone.  A 
dull,  uneducated  man  might  stand  it  for 
a  time,  but  not  a  man  capable  of 
thought.  Sometimes  I  hear  the  linen 
cart  roll  over  my  head.  Even  that  is  a 
relief.  A  silent  man,  a  trusty,  comes 
three  times  a  day  with  a  plate  and  a 
tin  cup.  He  says  nothing,  and  goes 
away  again.  Pretty  business,  eh?  There 
is  nothing  to  do  but  measure — measure 
everything.  I  measure  with  the  spread 
of  my  thumb  and  fingers.  I  measure  to 
see  whether  my  cot  is  less  than  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  my  cell.  I  wake  up 
in  the  morning  to  find  tears  streaming 
from  my  sore  eyes.  I  wear  out  the  stubs 
of  pencils  drawing  faces  upon  the  back 
of  my  hand.  There  are  no  sounds  but 
echoing  rumbles  and  the  shop  whistles. 
I  cannot  see  the  sun  or  any  green  thing. 
I  have  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing  for 
ninety  days. 

I  am  going  mad.  Won't  the  people 
of  the  State  help  me? 

Editorial  from  the  Capital  Daily  Press, 
February  8, 1913  (a  sample  of  many 
editorial  clipjnngs)  : 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  con- 
dition of  our  prisons  under  the  former 
administration,  the  present  manage- 
ment is  one  of  the  evils  against  which 
the  press  warned  the  voters  three  years 
ago  at  the  fall  elections,  when  we  lent 
our  support  to  the  former  Governor. 
The  mawkish  sentimentality  and  reform 
fancies  with  which  the  present  warden 
of  the  penitentiary  has  tried  to  gloss 
over  the  conditions  has  been  thoroughly 
exposed  by  Dr.  Edgar  Calhoun,  the 
embezzler,  who  has  made  repeated  ap- 
peals which  have  now  received  pub- 
licity everywhere  and  which  have  dis- 
closed the  awful  extents  of  cruelty  to 
which  prisoners  are  subjected.  Whether 
Dr.  Calhoun  shall  be  tormented  into  in- 
sanity is  for  the  people  of  this  State  to 
determine.  We  prefer  to  stand  where 
we  have  always  stood — for  strict  dis- 
cipline for  all  criminals  but  cruelty  to 
none. 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Governor  to  Warden  Shelby  A.  En- 
right  : 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Prison  Board  in  pursuance  of  my  au- 
thority I  wish  to  call  your  attention, 
confidentially,  to  the  storm  of  protest 
arising  from  the  case  of  Calhoun.  This 
amounts  to  a  consideration  of  political 
significance.  When  the  Prison  Board 
appointed  you  there  was  much  protest 
because  you  had  no  training  in  prison 
work.  The  fact  that  you  had  been  a 
physical  trainer  in  a  university  for 
young  men  was  a  subject  for  derision 
by  the  partisan  press.  The  Prison 
Board  has  since  been  obliged  to  stand 
much  pressure  owing  to  the  reforms 
you  have  introduced.  Many  persons 
believe  now  that  a  man  is  going  insane 
under  some  indefinite  form  of  torture. 
Only  yesterday  a  young  woman  came 
from  another  State  to  intercede  for 
Calhoun.  Her  name  is  Isabel  Wetmore 
— a  girl  whose  natural  beauty  is  marred 
by  grief.  From  what  she  said  I  gath- 
ered that  she  had  been  an  acquaintance 
of  Calhoun's,  but  that  he  had  conceived 
a  hate  for  her  on  some  ground  or  other. 
Of  course  I  am  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  write  to  you  as  a  friend  instead  of 
writing  as  in  my  official  capacity  only. 
The  young  woman's  earnestness  made 
me  feel  the  danger  of  a  pity  which 
might  affect  a  vast  number  of  our  citi- 
zens. Cannot  you  find  some  diplomatic 
way  out? 

The  reply  of  Shelby  A.  Enright  to  the 
Governor : 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  peniten- 
tiary it  was  with  the  understanding 
that  I  was  to  be  protected  by  the  board 
from  the  influence  of  politics. 

If  the  people  take  an  interest  in  the 
Calhoun  case  sufficient  to  amount  to 
something  inore  than  a  newspaper  agi- 
tation, I  will  tell  them  five  things 

(1)  That  it  was  within  my  power  to 
prevent  Calhoun's  letters  being  sent  to 
the  press,  but  that  I  do  not  believe  a 
man  under  any  circumstances  ought  to 
be  prevented  from  stating  his  case. 
Therefore  I  allowed  Calhoun  to  abuse 
me  to  his  heart's  content. 

(2)  That  none  of  the  newspapers  are 
itrnorant  of  that  fact,  but  none  have  dis- 
closed it  to  the  public. 


(3)  That  Calhoun  is  not  going  mad, 
but  is  playing  his  own  little  drama. 

(4)  That  even  if  he  were  going  mad, 
it  would  be  his  own  choice,  for  if  he 
does  not  want  to  go  mad  he  can  go  to 
work. 

(5)  That  before  I  get  through  with 
Calhoun  I  will  have  made  a  man  of  him. 

As  to  the  young  woman  Isabel  Wet- 
more,  I  think  I  know  something,  and 
I  would  consider  it  a  favor,  provided 
you  have  her  address,  if  you  would 
write  her  a  good,  kind  letter. 

On  March  3,  1913,  Edgar  Calhoun 
handed  to  Frisco  Davis,  a  trusty 
who  delivered  his  dinner,  the  fol- 
lowing written  on  the  cover  of  a 
cracker  box: 

Dear  Warden:  I  quit.  You  didn't 
beat  me.  It  was  the  men.  Across  the 
tier  corridor  there  is  a  little  window. 
When  the  men  passed  under  it,  they 
gave  little  catcalls.  At  first  I  thought 
it  was  one  man.  But  at  last  I  knew  it 
was  the  voice  of  the  prison.  I  can  fight 
you,  but  I  cannot  fight  everybody.  The 
pressure  is  too  great.  I  can  feel  it 
through  these  thick  walls.  Everybody 
is  down  on  me.  It  is  the  unfair  situa- 
tion. I  can't  state  my  case  to  these 
men.  They  don't  understand.  So  I 
quit.  For  God's  sake  let  me  out!  Let 
me  out  into  space — space — space! 

Extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
trusty.  No.  98,  known  as  a  "soup 
man"  under  the  alias  Frisco  Davis. 
This  letter  was  sent  to  Barney  Putz 
in  Atlanta  and,  undelivered,  came 
back  months  later  to  the  warden 
from  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  arriv- 
ing after  Frisco's  discharge  : 

First  Sheet 
Friend  Barney:  I  no  you  don't  like 
addressing  no  answers  to  a  pen  so  you 
don't  have  to  anser,  but  beleave  me  this 
is  no  sloush  of  a  place,  you  wood 
scream  your  hed  off  during  round  1.  and 
then  it  wood  nock  you  cold  beleave  me. 
they  got  a  warden  hear  weighing  in  at 
about  1  hundred  and  90  lbs.  and  you  got 
to  hand  it  to  him  to  gets  away  with  it. 
He  is  a  big  strong  arm  guy  with  a  heart 
as  big  as  1  of  them  roasts  of  beef  that 
Schmitty  used  to  have  in  the  back 
room,  honest  the  men  is  with  him.  why 
look  hear  he  ain't  never  said  no  word 
to  me  but  to  ask  what  I  was  going  to 
do  when  I  flew  this  coop  and  all  ways 
laff^  and  say  you  have  a  rotten  business 
why  don't  you  change  it  to  something 
where  you  can  make  a  little  money  and 
be  able  to  live  with  your  wife.  So  you 
see  he  ain't  a  reformer  but  on  the  level 
I  think  I'll  take  his  advice  at  that. 

Fourth  Sheet 
...  so  you  see  what  kind  of  a  pipping 
this  Calhoon  is.  when  I  took  his  note 
to  the  warden  he  red  it  and  says  well  he 
ain't  unreesonal  now.  go  bring  him  up 
hear  to  my  office  quick  says  the  warden 
to  the  deputy,  so  as  I  say,  Calhoon 
come  up  and  he  was  some  white  be- 
leave me,  and  the  warden  says  the  men 
are  still  at  dinner  in  the  hall  Calhoun 
and  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  chance 
to  speke  to  them,  even  if  it  ain't  never 
been  done  in  a  prisson  before  he  says 
because  it  is  the  square  deal  as  you  see 
it.  well  we  went  to  the  hall  where  there 
is  about  5  hundred  men  at  the  benches 
and  Calhoon  by  that  time  was  like  a 
game  rooster  ful  of  fight  in  his  eyes  and 
he  and  the  warden  says  I  will  state  the 
case  Calhoon  and  give  you  last  go.  the 
men  was  about  throo  eating  and  near  5 
hundred  pairs  of  eyes  fell  out  on  to  the 
flor  when  they  seen  this  guy  who  had 
been  in  solitary,  but  the  warden  held 
up  his  hand  and  says  how  Calhoon 
wants  to  state  his  case  and  I  am  going 
to  leave  it  to  you  men  weather  he  is 
right  or  wrong  says  the  warden  because 
this  is  as  near  a  democrasy  as  I  can 
make  it  and  no  monaky  unless  it  has  to 
be.  I  have  had  plenty  of  men  to  go  out 
of  hear  and  talk  about  this  place  the 
way  a  man  would  talk  about  his  col- 
lidge.  it  ain't  a  happy  place  neither, 
he  says  but  anyhow  it  is  run  for  all  of 
the  men  and  no  favrites.  There  is 
plenty  of  men  hear  who  likes  me  and  I 
like  them  and  the  reeson  I  like  them 
and  they  like  me  is  because  we  both 
done  what  we  could  for  the  prisson.  It 
ain't  a  warden  what  makes  prisson  hell 
or  something  better,  no  says  he,  it  is 
the  men  what  makes  a  prisson.  why  is 
it  that  men  here  have  a  chance?  I  just 
told  Calhoon  why.  I  told  him  the 
reeson  a  third  of  our  men  went  outside 
and  no  man  didn't  run  away  and  could 
be  let  off  wearing  stripes  wasn't  be- 
cause the  one  man  was  afraid  of  me  but 
first  because  if  he  ran  away,  the  others 
wood  suffer  and  maybe  beat  him  up  and 
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His  Christmas  Question  Answered 


the  engine  and  cars;  stops  and  starts 
the  trains — and  does  everything  else 
that  is  done  on  a  real  railroad. 

With  Ives  Struktiron  he  builds  strong 
steel  models  of  railroad  bridges,  eleva- 
ted railways,  signal  towers,  cranes  and 
derricks  operated  by  the  powerful  Ives 
electric  motor.  He  can  also  construct 
hundreds  of  other  realistic,  practical 
models,  such  as  aeroplanes,  revolving 
shovels,  battleships,  "shoot  the  chutes". 

Toy,  hardware  and  department  stores 
sell  Ives  Trains  ($1  to  $30)  and  Ives 
Struktiron($2to$25).  Ask  to  see  them. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  names  of  Ives  dealers  in  your  town 

The  Ives  Manufacturing 
Corporation 

198  Holland  Avenue 

Bridgeport 
Conn. 


FOR  weeks  he  has  been  hoping 
that  his  Christmas  presents  will 
include  Ives  Toys.  And  of  course 
his  dream  is  going  to  come  true! 

Watch  how  he  "bubbles  over"  with 
happiness  on  Christmas  morning  when 
he  sees  his  Ives  Train  and  Ives  Strukt- 
iron. They're  gifts  that  will  enthuse 
any  red-blooded  youngster.  They  also 
give  him  practical  training  in  mechan- 
ics and  electricity. 

With  an  Ives  Railway  your  boy  lays 
the  track;  arranges  the  switches,  sem- 
aphores, stations  and  tunnels;  couples 


A  Set  of  Poster  Stamps  FREE 

Beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  Six  stamps  show 
the  development  of  the  locomotive  from  the  famous 
"De  Witt  Clinton"  of  1831  down  lo  1915.  The  other 
six  show  interesting  Struktiron  models. 
.Absolutely  free  to  any  boy  or  parent.  Write  now 
'giving  toy  dealer's  name)  for  complete  set. 


Trains 


Struktiron 


One  of  the  manv  fine  modd- 
which  can  be  built  with  Ives  '*;'| 
Struktiron. 


Make  Hapmr  Boys 


Ptttthis  LongLife 
Roofing  ry 
oriYbvLT/ 
Home./ 
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FREE  TRIAL! 


EJecrHc  Washer 


Do  a  week's  washing,  at  our  expense,  with  the 
Frantz  Portable  Electric  Washer.  Our  dealer  will 
dehver  it  to  you  without  charge.  You  incur  no 
obligation  whatever. 

All  3^ou  will  have  to  do  is  attach  the  Frantz  Portable 
in  ten  seconds  to  your  tub — whether  stationary  or 
portable— connect  the  cord  to  the  nearest  electric 
socket,  and  turn  on  the  current. 

Then  you  simply  sit  and  watch  the  vacuum  hands 
of  the  Frantz  Portable  Electric  Washer  do  your 
washing. 

You  will  see  how  they  force  air  and  soapy  water 
through  the  mesh  of  the  clothes — no  friction — no 
dirt  rubbed  in,  but  all  gently  and  surely  removed,  every 
article  being  thoroughly  aerated  at  the  same  time. 


Easily 
lifted. 
Instantly 
attached 
wherever 
washing 
is  to  be 
done. 


Price  Only 

$27^ 

Pay  at  your  .own  conven- 
ience in  small  monthly  suns. 


It  means  less  wear  and 
-for  the  Frantz  Portable 


T\f^  If-  l^rklAT       —  today — NOW — ask  for  this  no-cost,  no-obligation 
trial  of  the  Frantz  Portable  Electric  Washer  in  your  home. 

It  means  the  dawn  of  a  better,  brighter  wash  day. 
tear  on  you  and  the  clothes.    It  means  money  saved - 
Electric  Washer  will  actually  earn  its  own  way. 

If  after  a  full  trial  you're  not  wholly  delighted,  say  so,  and  we  will  send  for  the 
washer.  If  you  are  so  delighted  that  you'll  want  to  keep  it,  just  pay  down  a 
small  sum  that  you  can  easily  afford,  and  a  like  sum  monthly  until  the 
exceptionally  low  price  is  paid. 

A  Great  Invention 

But  whether  you  buy  or  not,  by  all  means  try  the  Frantz  Portable  Electric 
Washer.  It  bears  the  name  of  Edw.  L.  Frantz,  who  also  perfected  the  wonder- 
fully successful  Frantz  Premier  Electric  Cleaner  used  in  over  a  hundred 
tliousand  homes. 

Don't  put  it  off.  Send  the  coupon  NOW.  Remember  —  no  charge  —  no 
obligation  —  but  a  woiiderful  opportunity  to  learn  how  truly  efficient,  easy  and 
comfortable  your  every  wash  day  can  be. 

THE  FRANTZ  PREMIER  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Electrical  Devices  for  the  Home 

1152  Power  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  FRANTZ  PREMIER  COMPANY 

1152  Power  Avenue,.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Send  me,  without  charge  or  obligation,  a  Frantz  Portable  Electric  Washer  for  a  full 
week's  trial.    I  promise  to  handle  it  with  ordinary  care,  and  to  hold  it  at  your  dis- 
posal after  trying  it. 

Name  :  


Address 


second  because  a  man  with  any  sense 
wood  have  as  much  sense  as  honey  bees 
and  honey  bees  stuck  to  the  hive  because 

Last  Sheet 
good  or  bad  it  was  there  hive  so,  he 
says,  when  Calhoon  blew  his  bazoo  some 
months  ago  how  he  wood  do  no  work  I 
ought  to  left  it  to  you  men.  you  no 
what  a  place  this  wood  be  without  work, 
you  no  it  wood  be  hell  without  work, 
you  men  don't  want  to  have  work  taken 
away,  you  no  it's  the  best  thing  you 
got — the  kindest  thing  in  prisson.  you 
no  if  I  wood  never  let  Calhoon  do  any 
work  he'd  be  begging  me  on  his  knees 
for  work,  you  no  that  there  ain't  much 
here  but  what  we  do  for  each  other  and 
work  and  being  a  part  of  this  prisson 
the  way  a  bee  is  part  of  a  hive  of  bees, 
if  a  man  learns  that  it  don't  cut  any  ice 
whether  he  is  outside  or  inside — he  has 
learned  the  biggest  part  of  happyness. 
Now,  here  is  Calhoon  who  don't  agree 
with  me.  He  thinks  happyness  is  found 
in  being  out  of  line.  Go  ahead  Calhoon 
he  says. 

So  with  that  Calhoon  steps  out  with 
his  jaw  set  reddy  to  speke  and  the  sec- 
ond he  did  the  hisses  come  from  them 
men  like  a  lode  of  coal  dumped  in  a 
shoot,  and  beleave  me,  Calhoon  stepped 
back,  then  Daisy  Maggenis  a  big  stiff 
who  i»  in  for  trimming  an  inspector 
with  a  knife  threw  a  buckwheat  cake 
with  sirrup  on.  and  it  struck  Calhoon 
in  the  face,  and  there  he  stood  with  the 
siri'up  running  down  his  mouth  and  chin. 

the  warden  jumps  down  and  lans 
Maggenis  with  one  wallop  he  nocks  him 
cold,  and  then  he  yells  what's  the  mat- 
ter boys?  Don't  hiss  Calhoon.  he's  one 
of  Us.  with  that  I  looks  at  Calhoon 
and  he  was  swaying  around  and  his 
legs  caves  in  under  him  and  down  he 
goes  sound  sleep  beleave  me. 

he  was  carried  to  the  warden's  office 
and  the  warden  says  get  up  Calhoon, 
get  up.  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
me  says  Calhoon.  the  warden  says  put 
on  my  overcoat  Calhoon  and  he  opens 
the  door  and  there  was  them  open  fields 
and  a  moon  coming  up  and  cold  air, 
etc.  come  on  says  the  warden,  you  and 
I  are  going  for  a  long  walk,  and  the 
boob  began  to  cry.  all  this  is  on  the 
level,  hoping  this  finds  you  as  well  as 
it  leaves  me.   yours,  Frisco. 

From  Edgar  Calhoun  to  Isabel  Wet- 
more,  March  8,  1913 : 

If  it  were  not  for  the  warden  I  could 
not  know  where  you  could  be  found.  He 
traced  you  through  your  call  on  the 
Governor.  Though  I  do  not  understand 
why  you  went  away  from  St.  Louis  to 
a  small  country  town  where  you  are 
unknown,  I  suppose  I  have  no  right  to 
ask  questions. 

Do  not  throw  this  aside  in  anger  un- 
til you  have  read  it.  If  I  have  ever 
done  well  by  you,  it  is  now,  when  I  will 
try  with  all  my  might  to  make  you  un- 
derstand what  neither  of  us  ever  un- 
derstood. Isabel,  if  we  had  known!  If 
we  only  had  known! 

All  my  life,  girl,  I  have  been  in  re- 
volt. Like  you,  I  have  wanted  freedom, 
freedom,  freedom.  This  was  our  delu- 
sion. We  built  our  lives  upon  it.  Both 
of  us  sought  a  fantastic  happiness. 
But  happiness  is  not  a  thread  some- 
where outside  the  fabric  of  life;  instead 
it  is  only  happiness  when  it  is  woven 
into  a  textile  of  infinite  numberless 
threads  of  lives. 

Forever  and  ever,  we  in  the  past 
sought  means  to  make  the  world  serve 
us.  This  was  not  happiness.  No,  Isabel, 
this  was  the  terror.  Only  by  service 
might  we  have  found  happiness,  and 
this  and  other  simple  truths  we  cast 
from  us. 

Surely  there  is  no  happiness  afar  off. 
It  is  near  at  hand.  Reaching  for  it  in 
the  clouds,  we  trampled  it  underfoot. 

You  wish  to  know  where  I  have 
learned  all  this?  Here  in  the  prison, 
here  in  the  place  of  loathing.  It  is  here 
I  have  learned  that  a  square  inch  of 
blue  sky  is  gift  enough  for  man.  It  is 
here  that  I  have  learned  that  what  we 
make  for  service  is  life,  and  what  we 
refuse  to  make  is  death.  It  is  here 
that  I  have  learned  that  you  and  I  could 
never  justify  ourselves  without  asking 
first  whether  we  two  together  could 
serve  the  world.  It  is  here  that  I  have 
learned  that  mankind  marches  to  some 
great  and  everlasting  tune  of  product, 
service,  and  love.  It  is  here  in  a  peni- 
tentiary, among  the  men  who  are  called 
"scum  of  the  earth,"  that  in  this  tune 
I  have  for  the  first  time  in  all  my  life 
heard  something  of  God. 

I  long  to  march  to  this  tune.  It  calls 
me  on.  Here  in  the  months  that  remain 
I  shall  march  to  this  tune.  I  shall  have 
labor.  I  shall  be  able  to  practice  my 
profession.    It  is  needed  here  among 


YOU  save  many 
a  future  repair  bill  when  you  use 
Asphalt  Shingles.  They  last 
longer  than  most  other  roofings  and 
do  not  crack,  break  or  blow  up.  They 
are  beautifully  colored — and  the  color 
never  fades. 

A^sphalt  Shingles 

' '  rhe  Roof  that  Stays  Young ' ' 

You  will  find  that  they  keep  the  top  story 
warmer  in  winter,  for  they  are  cold  proof. 
And  they  will  protect  your  home  from 
burning  brands  or  sparks. 

Use  them  when  relaying  your 
old  roof.  They  are  handsomer 
than  other  roofings,  yet  cost 
no  more. 


Money-Sav- 
iii^  Boole 


Write  for  booklet, ' ' T/ie  Roof  Distincti've." 
Also  ask  your  Architect, 
Contractor,  Lumber  Dealer 
or  Builder's  Supply  Man. 

Asphalt  Shingle  Publicity  Bureau 

863  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 


64  pa$es !  Just  off  the  {iVQH 

.Send  no  money  !  Merely  a  postal  card  brings  you 
this  latest,  greatest,  free  catalog  of  the  Charl<-s 
W  illiam  Sporting  Goods  Store,  fully  prepaid.  Jt 
tells  you  how  to  make  a  big  saving  on  your 
sporting  goods.  Gives  rock -bottom  prices  on 
Standard  Guns  and  Rifles 
Quality  Basket  Balls 

Real  Grain  Leather  Foot  Balls 
Latest  Model  Revolvers 
Best  Hunting  Clothing 

Clereview  and  Scout  Cameras 
New  Steel  Rods 

Sweaters,  Gloves,  etc. 
and  nearly  2  000  other  articles— standard  makes— 
for  all  sports.  Don't  buy  any  article  for  Hunting. 
Trapping,  Foot  Ball,  Basket  Ball.  Skating,  Photog- 
raphy or  other  sport  until  you  have  this  new  up-to- 
the-minute  book  to  help  you.  W  e  have  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  in  stock.  Nowhere 
can  you  have  so  big  a  variety  to  choose  from;  no 
one  else  can  oflfer  you  the  convenience,  safety  ; 
saving  in  purchasing.  This  new  book  is  free- 
write  a  postal  now;  simply  say,  "Send  the  Fre^ 
Sporting  Goods  Book".  Address 

Q^fisMomSteKS    ''''New  Y^rk"' 


Eat  and  Grow  Thin 

Thousands  have  done  it  safely  and 
comfortably  by  the  instructions  in 
this  book.  Readable,  practical, 
aefinite.  By  Vance  Thompson. 
Price  $1.00  at  booksellers  or  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 
681  Fifth  Avenue  New  'Vork 


LAW 


STUDY  AT  HOME 
BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

Only  reco<rDi/e.l  resident  law  school  in  tJ.  S.,  Conlerrlnu  Degree  of 
Itiidielur  of  Kaws— LL.B — by  eorresponilence.  Ouly  law  stliooi  in 
U.  S.  conducting  slitudnrd  resident  school  and  giving  name  inBtrne- 
(ion,  by  iniiil.  Over  450  elasfi^room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30 
prominent  lawyers.  Guarantee  to  prepare  grnduates  to  pass  bar  ex- 
iiiiiination.  Ouly  law  school  giving  Complete  Coiirae  In  Oralorj  and 
Public  speaking.  School  higlilv  en.iorse.l  and  recommended  hy  (Jov. 
Omeiiils,  Business  Oleu,  Noted  Lanyem  and  Students.  Only  mstitu- 
ti'>ii  o.  its  kiiKl  in  the  world.  Send  today  for  Large  llandsomely 
illuN(r:>(ed  Prospectus.   Speci.sl  ■  curses  for  i'.uMnrss  Men  H.^d  Bankers- 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.  454  Advertising  Bldg..  aicago.  tIL 

O'T'^^P  Throwing  Away 
^  -t  V^JT  Old  Safety  Blades 

A  Sta^  Sharpener  makes  old  blade.  '  etter  than 

new — gives  you  a  htad  barber  shave  '  ' 

Thu  only  sharpener  that  both  Hones  a 
Note  wheel  in  holder  sets  blade  alw. ye  i 
entile.   Highest  Awards  Panama-Pacifi 
position.  Sharpens  Any  Make  Safety  Blade. 
Lastaalifctime.  fomplete— nicke 
er  — barber's  hone  and  strop  -i 
neat  case  — $1.00.    Money  back 
if  nut  satisfied.     Dealers  and 
Agents  — Write  fur  our  money 
makinsr  proimsition, 

STAG  COMPANY 
72  SO.  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Post  Paid 


joat 


if  you  are  not  completely 
satisfied  witkyouvCONKLIN 

THE  Conklin  is  not  only 
the  original  but  the  one 
self-filling  pen  tested  by 
seventeen  years'  service  and 
used  by  over  a  million  satis- 
tied  writers. 

It  is  the  Conklin  policy 
that  every  user  of  a  Conklin 
Pen  shall  be  a  satisfied  user. 
This  is  the  Guarantee  of  Satis- 
faction on  every 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 


Your  full  satisfaction  with  a 
C'j7iklin  Self-  Filling  Pen  is  abso- 
lutely guaranteed.  Should  any 
dissatisfaction  whatever  arise,  we 
will  give  you  a  new  pen  or  pen 
point,  or  refund  direct  to  you  your 
full  purchase  price.  You  can  obtain 
this  same  service  through  your  dealer 
from  whom  the  pen  was  purchased. 
If  sent  to  us  direct,  give  us  the 
dealer  s  name. 

You  alone  are  the  judge  of  your 
own  satisfaction  —  we  impose  no 
conditions.  We  back  up  our 
dealers  without  reservation.  So 
you  can  consider  this  guarantee  as 
the  personal  guarantee  of  the  dealer 
from  whom  you  buy. 

We  make  this  unreserved  guar- 
antee because  we  know  the 
Conklin  is  mechanically  correct. 
Its  'Crescent-Filler" isthesimplest 
of  all  self-filling  devices,  strong 
and  durable,  positive  in  action. 
The  Conklin  always  writes  at  the 
first  stroke,  because  its  ink  feed 
is  uniform  and  steady. 

$2.50,  $3.00,  $4.00,  $.5.00  and  up 
—  all  self  -  filling,  all  non-leakable. 
(Conklin  dealers  every- 
where are  experts  at 
selecting  the  right  pen 
point  for  each  individual 
■style  of  handwriting. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFC.  CO. 
290  Conklin  Bqildinf 
Toledo,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

On  Sc'le  at  Leadint 
S/atif  nerm,  Jeivelmra 
on  J  Druggitl t. 
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the  men.  I  shall  demand  the  right  to 
be  a  part  of  the  penitentiary.  I  shall 
certainly  demand  this  right.  I  do  not 
insist  that  my  soul  shall  be  saved.  I 
know  nothing  about  that.  And  why 
should  I  care?  Nor  am  I  in  fear.  All 
that  I  want  is  to  be  marching  to  the 
great  rhythm;  all  I  ask  is  that  my 
thread  of  happiness  shall  be  woven  into 
the  great  cloth. 

Do  you  believe  that  I  can  love  you 
now  as  I  have  never  loved  you  before? 
I  am  a  convict.  I  now  have  nothing  to 
offer  but  disgrace.  I  now  have  noth- 
ing to  furnish  but  poverty.  I  can  ten- 
der nothing  but  myself.  So  I  ask 
nothing.  But  if  there  is  product  and 
service  which  we  two  may  give  forth 
together,  if  you  by  strange  chance  still 
love  me,  and  cannot  go  forth  alone  to 
find  happiness,  then  come  to  me. 

Epictetus  said:  "The  greatest  free- 
dom is  in  bondage."  I  never  knew  what 
he  meant. 

See  how  I  sign  myself:  "737." 

Telegram  from  Isabel  Wetmore  to  Ed- 
gar Calhoun: 
Thank  God.    I  am  coming. 
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A  Doctor's  Point 
of  View 

The  Science  and  Art  of 
Resting 

BY  JOHN  B.  HUBER,  M.  D. 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  JAMES 
(that  philosopher  who  wrote  like  a 
novelist,  whereas  his  brother  Henry,  the 
novelist,  writes  like  a  philosopher)  had 
a  class  of  tense  American  women  to 
whom  he  was  teaching  practical  psy- 
chology. They  were  just  one  bunch  of 
human  strenuosity  (there  is  nothing 
more  potential,  either  for  better  or  for 
worse,  in  the  cosmos),  and  he  was  ex- 
plaining to  them  how  to  relax.  There- 
upon that  composite  feminine  electric 
battery  immediately  applied  itself,  at 
the  utmost  high  tension,  to  the  task — 
of  relaxing. 

Dr.  Mary  Sutton  Macy  has  had 
considerable  service — her  -patients  all 
women — in  a  metropolitan  neurological 
clinic.  She  has  found  that  if  those 
patients  are  to  be  cured  they  have  first 
got  to  be  rested,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, in  order  that  the  physiological 
balance  be  restored.  Medicines  might 
meanwhile  relieve  symptoms,  but  drugs 
are  not  expected  in  most  cases  to  effect 
the  cure,  which  can  come  about  only 
through  giving  nature  a  chance  to  re- 
create a  healthy  organism.  Experience 
taught  Dr.  Macy  that  merely  to  send 
those  patients  home  with  orders  to  rest 
for  a  week  and  then  return  for  treat- 
ment would  not  do;  they  had  to  be 
trained  in  the  science  and  art  of  rest- 
ing. She  undertook  to  instruct  person- 
ally, and  with  actual  demonstrations, 
those  nervous  women.  Far  best  of  all, 
she  taught  the  most  of  them  how  to 
get  well  without  drugs — not  all,  because 
in  some  cases  of  organic  disease  medi- 
cation is  "indicated."  The  patient  had 
to  report  three  times  a  week;  during 
each  visit  she  was  instructed  how  to 
achieve  muscular  relaxation;  how  to 
follow  this  instruction  at  home  daily 
and  frequently  for  from  ten-minute 
to  half-hour  stretches.  Each  woman's 
progress  was  noted  from  visit  to  visit, 
and  her  instructions  amplified  and  con- 
tinued until  she  knew  how  to  relax,  com- 
pletely and  immediately,  from  any  posi- 
tion. She  was  made  to  understand  that 
her  ability  thus  to  relax  enabled  her  to 
acquire  in  a  few  minutes  an  amount  of 
re.st  equivalent  to  that  ordinarily  at- 
tained— or  unattained — in  several  hours' 
"lying  down";  and  that,  once  having 
become  adept,  a  night's  sleep  in  a  re- 
laxed manner  can  give  a  remarkable 
amount  of  restorative  vitality. 

Here  is  a  detail  of  Dr.  Macy's  pro- 
cedure: She  has  her  patient  lie  down 
comfortably  and,  closing  her  eyes,  give 
her  thoughts  to  relaxing  all  her  arm 
and  leg  muscles,  allowing  her  extremi- 
ties to  lie  as  sodden,  heavy,  and  inert 
as  dead  weights  or  water-soaked  logs. 
In  order  to  test  the  relaxation  and  to 
demonstrate  to  the  patient  its  success 
or  failure,  she  raises  an  arm  by  grasp- 
ing the  wri.st,  or  a  leg  by  the  ankle,  and 
suddenly  lets  it  go.  The  completely  re- 
laxed limb  will  instantly  fall  limp.  The 
least  enervation  is  shown  by  a  hesitation 
in  the  fall  of  the  limb  or  by  a  slightly 
continued  rise  after  cessation  of  the  mo- 
tive power  as  applied  by  the  physician. 
This  procedure  has  been  found  beneficial 
in  several  neurotic  manifestations. 


//  electric  power  is  used  to  save 
labor  in  factories  —  why  not  in 
the  country^  tnillions  of  homes  f 


These  Two  Men  Brought 
A  Brighter  Day  to  Women 

By  his  wonderful  genius,  Thos.  A.  Edison  brought 
to  the  world  of  men  the  aid  of  ELECTRICITY 
— the  greatest  wonder  worker  of  our  age. 

Edw.  L.  Frantz  carried  forward  the  work  into  woman's  world  by 
perfecting  those  marvelous  household  devices  that  make  of 
electricity  a  stajf  of  servants — removing  all  the  needless  labor 
from  house-cleaning  and  clothes-washing. 

Over  a  hundred  thousand  women  are  enjoying  the  comfort,  ease, 
efficiency  and  economy  of  cleaning  house  1  he  Frantz  Way.  But 
to  convince  a  hundred  thousand  more  of  its  unusual  advantages, 

We  Make  Now  This 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

of 


That  ofTer  means  just  what  it  says.  You  can  try  the  Frantz 
Premier  to  your  own  heart's  content.  Absolutely  without  cost  or 
obligation.  We  deliver  the  Cleaner  to  your  home  at  our  expense. 

Use  it  for  every  cleaning  job — on  rugs,  curtains,  tapestry,  uphol- 
stery, mattresses,  pillows,  woodwork,  and  even  metal  radiators. 

You  merely  attach  the  handy  cord  to  the  nearest  electrical  socket 
and  turn  on  the  current.  Then  the  Frantz  Premier  does  the  rest. 
You  simply  guide  it  with  one  hand.  The  FVantz  Premier  weighs 
but  9  pounds.  Works  in  remote  corners.  The  house  is  really  clean 
^z// the  time.  No  sending  things  outside  to  be  cleaned.  No  damage 
to  costly  articles.  Then,  if  the  Frantz  Premier  hasn't  delighted  you 
by  saving  time,  energy  and  furniture — say  so  and  we'll  call  for  it. 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

If  you  are  pleased  so  that  you  will  want  to  keep  it,  just  pay  down  a  small 
sum  that  you  can  easily  afford,  and  a  like  sum  monthly  until  the  low  price 
is  paid.  Thus  you  can  buy  a  Fraiitz-Premier  on  less  than  usual  "rental" 
terms.  And  you  get  the  cleaner  that  is  made  by  the  largest  concern  of  its 
kind  in  the  world — guaranteed  every  way  for  years  of  usefulness. 

But  act  now,  whether  you  may  want  to  buy  later  or  not.  Send  the 
coupon.    You'll  be  glad  you  did.    You  incur  no  expense  or  obligation. 

THE  FRANTZ  PREMIER  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Electrical  Devices  for  the  Home 


1 1 50  Power  Avenue 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  FRANTZ  PREMIER  COMPANY 

1150  Power  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Send  me,  without  charge  or  obligation,  a  Frantz  Premier  Electric  Cleaner  for  a  com- 
plete trial.  I  promise  to  handle  it  with  ordinary  care,  and  to  hold  it  at  your  disposal 
after  trying  it. 

Name  . 


Address 
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Heavy  Duty  Electrics 

"General  Vehicle** — of  course 

Heavy  duty  G.  V.  Trucks  are  used  in  over  90  lines  of  business. 
Some  cover  60  miles  per  day,  some  but  12  miles.    They  pay  on 

the  longer  city  runs  and  they  pay  also  in  the  mill  yard  where  the  hauls  are 
not  over  100  yards  each.  Adapting  trucks  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
user  comes  only  through  long  experience.  "Thousands  of  G.  V.  Electrics 
in  service"  explains  why  we  seldom  fail. 

The  Electric  truck  is  not  a  competitor  of  the  gasoline  truck.  Each  has  its 
economic  field — the  Electric  for  short  haul,  frequent-stop  work,  the  gasoline 
truck  for  the  long  hauls  with  few  stops. 


?S  firms  already  use  1117  G.  V.  Electrics.  This  is  a  3U  ton  truck  in 
Ij)s  Aneeles.  We  build  six  models.  1,000  to  10.000  pounds  capanty 

In  the  city  where  heavy  loads  and  frequent  stops  must  contend  with  street 
congestion  and  waits  at  warehouses  and  terminals,  the  Electric  is  by  far 
the  most  efficient,  satisfactory  and  economical  truck.  The  more  scientific 
delivery  becomes  the  more  Electrics  will  be  used. 

The  Electric  excels  in  three  essentials  long  life  which  means  low  depreciation  depend- 
ability which  means  fewer  breakdowns  and  economy  of  operation  which  means  fewer  parts 
replacements,  lower  wages  for  driver,  low  insurance  rates  and  so  on.  These  things  the  ledger 
•hows  in  black  and  white,  and  the  firms  who  heed  buy  the  G.  V.  Electric  for  work  in  itx  field. 
Send  for  Catalogue  115  and  data  on  G.  V.  Trucks  in  your  line  of  business.  Or  send  for  "How 
much  does  it  rea  'ly  cost  to  operate  Horses  ?  '* 

GENERAL  VEHICLE   COMPANY,  INC. 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO  BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


DO    IT  ELECTRICALLY 
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Write  Qutck/y  for  Catalog 


You'll  have  barrels  of  fun  with  a  Lionel  electric  locomotive;  couple  to  it  Pullmans 
or  freight  cars;  get  switches,  semaphores,  electric  lights,  track,  etc.  Make  the 
trains  scoot  around  with  a  touch  of  your  finger.  Run  'em  on  batteries  or  from  electric- 
ity in  your  house  with  a  Lionel  Mult  ivolt  transformer  which  saves  liatreries.  (See  below. ) 


250,000  boys  own  them — Join  us — this  quarter  million  of  happy  boys. 
Lionel  Klectric  Trains  are  safe — no  shocks.  They're  steel — not  Cast  Iron 
— and  won't  break.  Are  highest  grade  of  material  throughout  but  not 
high  priced.  Unconditionally  guaranteed.  Finished  handsomely  in  colors 
and  gold.  Models  are  faithful  reproductions  of  originals  seen  on  our 
prominent  railroads. 

Write  Quickly  for  New  Boys'  Catalog — written  specially  for  YOU, 
crammed  full  of  pictures.  New  photos  tell  you  why  you'll  have  such  a 
dandy  good  time  with  Lionel  Trains. 

Section  of  Lionel  rail  free 

— Most  toy  dealers,  electrical 
stores  and  department  stores 
sell  Lionel  loys.  If  you'll 
go  to  your  toy  dealer,  find 
out  if  he  sells  IJonel  Trains, 
and  tell  me  when  you  write 
for  catalog — I'll  include  a 
specia  I  section  of  rail — free. 

J.  Lionpl  Cowen,  A  Hitnd  of  Bojii. 
I'reiidtttt 

THE  LIONEL  MFG.  CO. 

48F  East  2l8t  Street.  New  York  City        In  Tour  hon«e he  «ur.  get 
  This  Mullholt  T 


A  Glimpse  Into  the  Future 

A  Talk  with  Thomas  A.  Edison 

BY  WILBUR  HALL 


CAN  you  imagine  the  attitude  of  a 
really  great  strategist  toward  this 
blunt  question:  "When  will  the  Euro- 
pean holocaust  end,  and  who  will  be 
victorious?"  He  has  all  the  facts;  he 
knows  what  was  expected  of  certain 
war  engines,  and  in  what  respects  they 
proved  a  disappointment;  at  his  finger 
tips  he  has  the  approximate  disposition 
of  the  several  forces  e.ngaged,  and  what 
paper  strengths  are  shown  for  each  of 
the  nations  in  the  melee.  But  our  query 
stops  him  dead.  He  approaches  it  with 
temporization,  ponders  it  with  misgiv- 
ings, sounds  it  for  shoals,  and  shakes  his 
head.    "In  a  general  way — "  says  he. . . . 

This  was  almost  the  case  when 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  seeing  America  west 
of  the  Rockies  for  the  fir.st  time  in 
thirty-nine  years,  was  asked  at  San 
Diego  the  other  week :  "What  is  the  fu- 
ture of  electricity?"  Mr.  Edison  knows 
— who  better? — what  has  been  achieved, 
for  th'fe  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  practical 
uses  of  electricity;  he  knows  what  at- 
tempts have  proved  abortive;  he  under- 
stands the  field  of  electrical  potentiality 
thoroughly  as  far  as  the  mechanical  ap- 
plication goes.  Yet  he  stopped  dead  at  the 
query,  and  his  heavy  brows  were  knitted. 
"I  don't  know,"  he  said. 
"What  do  you  believe  about  it?" 
"I  believe  we  are  only  beginning — 
that  we  have  .scarcely  started." 

We've  Only  Scratched  the  Topsoil 

THAT  was  a  broader  .statement  than 
might  have  been  expected,  but  Mr. 
Kdison  defended  it  promptly:  "1  mean 
that  exactly.  We  have  only  .see  i  the  sur- 
face of  the  possibilities  of  practical  elec- 
tricity. By  that  I  refer,  not  only  to  the 
number  of  labor-saving  and  time-sav- 
ing machines  operated  by  motors,  but 
to  the  whole  range  of  possibilities  for 
undreamed-of  applications  of  the  energy 
we  call  by  this  name.  A  few  years  ago 
wireless  telegraphy  was  not  known — no 
one  thought  of  it,  as  no  one  now  could 
conceive  of  water  running  uphill. 
There  are  undiscovered  possibilities  in 
electricity  to-day  just  as  revolutionary 
as  the  wireless.  I  mean  exactly  that  we 
have  only  scratched  the  surface, 

"One  problem  which  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  electrical  research  have  for 
solution  on  their  laboratory  tables  to- 
day is  that  of  gaining  light  without 
heat.  The  firefly  has  it;  man  hasn't. 
We  don't  yet  understand  the  firefly,  but 
some  day  we  shall,  or,  if  we  fail  there, 
we  shall  at  least  be  able  to  produce  a 
glow  without  warmth  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity. This  is  only  one  example  of 
what  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 

"Much  simpler  for  the  layman  is  the 
field  of  applied  electricity.  Stop  and 
consider  the  number  of  uses  to  which  it 
is  put  to-day.  It  has  halved  the  wise 
housewife's  labors.  It  lights,  cleans, 
dusts,  churns,  sews,  heats,  cools,  cooks; 
it  brings  the  shopkeeper  into  the 
kitchen,  whether  he  is  one  block  dis- 


tant, or  ten  miles;  it  is  coming  to  make 
the  ranch  wife's  lot  almost  as  light  as 
that  of  the  woman  in  a  city  flat;  it  ob- 
literates di.stance,  lengthens  the  day, 
and  is  harnessed  to  make  recreation  a 
problem  no  longer. 

"Take  another  field — the  farm.  Take 
another — the  scientific  laboratory.  An- 
other —  the  office.  Another  —  iiitercity 
communication.  Another — gasoline-en- 
gine ignition.  The  battery  or  cell  is  a 
small  part  of  the  automobile,  the  aero- 
plane, the  deep- well  pumping  engine; 
and  yet  without  such  stored  or  generated 
energy  every  ga.soline  engine  would 
stop  for  the  last  time.  There  is  noth- 
ing insuperable  in  the  way  of  a  limitless 
extension  of  these  activities  of  electricity. 

"I  am  particularly  impressed  by  ili. 
value  of  electrical  energy  in  mii  K- 
Danger  has  been  reduced  marvelou.sly. 
The  miner  with  his  electric  headlight, 
equipped  with  a  light  battery  that  will 
last  through  a  whole  shift,  is  almo.st 
immune  from  the  old  terror  of  gas  and 
dust  explosions.  The  mules  that  once 
dragged  his  ore  or  muck  to  the  surface 
have  been  replaced  by  the  quick,  efficient, 
powerful  electric  locomotive.  And  that 
is  only  a  beginning.  Storage  batteries 
are  almost  nothing  more  than  experi- 
ments to-day  compared  to  what  they 
will  become.  For  the  transmission  of 
electrical  energy,  especially  in  cities, 
the  storage  battery  has  limitless  pos- 
sibilities. The  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  past  will  be  outstripped  in 
the  future — and  soon,  too." 

"Wireless  telephony?"  Mr.  Edison 
smiled.  "The  word  'hello'  lequires  sev- 
eral hundred  vibrations.  Why  waste 
them,  when,  by  splitting  them  up  into 
dots  and  dashes,  they  can  be  made  to 
carry  a  thousand  \fords  of  telegraphy 
to  the  minute?  Wireless  telephony  is 
intere.sting — but  it  is  mainly  sentimen- 
tal, not  practical.  Wireless  telegraphy 
— that  is  the  field  with  the  future. 

"The  two  California  fairs  are  won- 
derful examples  of  what  will  be  done 
along  another  line  in  electricity — the 
artistic.  San  Diego  is  not  a  night  fair, 
to  be  sure,  but  pleasing  use  of  lighting 
adds  greatly  to  its  beauty.  In  San 
Francisco  this  man  Ryan  has  performed 
wonders.  To  my  knowledge  there  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  world — he  has 
pioneered  in  indirect  lighting  for  artis- 
tic out-of-door  effects.  Both  fairs  sur- 
pass my  expectations.  I  have  been  de- 
lighted by  every  minute  spent  at  these 
two  show  places  of  California's  1915." 

Plain  Mr.  Edison  is  not  convinced 
that,  for  all  tastes,  indirect  lighting  is 
superior  to  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
outlining  a  building  with  strings  of 
lamps.  "It  pleases  the  artists  better," 
he  said,  naively.  "But  there  are  people 
who  prefer  the  old  plan." 

"We  know  vaguely  some  of  the  things 
which  cannot  be  done  with  electrical  en- 
ergy. But  what  can  be  done,  in  spite  of 
what  I  have  said,  we  don't  know.  We  have 
only  begun  to  find  out,  only  begun." 


Electrifying  America 


avail  itself  of  electric-propulsion  ma- 
chinery. I  believe  that  the  day  will 
come  when  virtually  all  warships  will 
be  electrically  propelled." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  I  asked 
Dr.  Steinmetz  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
periment that  caused  the  sparks  to 
jump  in  back  of  him.  In  appearance 
ithe  apparatus  was  simple.  'There  was 
a  row  of  switches — twenty  or  thirty  of 
them,  I  presume.  From  the  switches 
wires  extended  to  a  little  shelf  below, 
upon  which  was  a  line  of  ordinary 
table  glasses,  one  to  each  switch.  The 
wires  connected  with  electrodes,  two  of 
which  had  been  dropped  into  each  glass. 
The  glass3s  were  filled  with  a  sub- 
.stance  that  resembled  water,  and  pasted 
on  each  was  a  tiny  label  containing  a 
formula.  It  was  from  the  electrodes 
and  through  the  wata'-y  substance  that 
the  sparks  jumped,  first  in  this  glass 
and  then  in  that.  After  each  spark 
a  stream  of  bubbles  would  float  upward 
to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  from  the 
place  where  *he  fla.sh  had  occurred. 

Dr.  Steinmetz  explained  the  appa- 
ratu.s  and  the  purpose  of  the  experi- 
ment to  me.  I  am  violating  no  confi- 
dence by  telling  the  readers  of  Collier's 
that  this  master  electrician  is  trying  to 


Continued  from  page  13  ) 

devise  a  method  of  taking  up  the  excess 
of  electric  pressure  from  wires,  such 
as  is  caused  by  electrical  atmospheric 
disturbances.  During  the  discussion  I 
mentioned  that  I  knew  of  one  occasion 
where  a  corporation  leasing  telegi-aph 
wires  which  were  strung  along  a  rail- 
road right  of  way  had  to  grive  them  up 
when  the  road  was  electrified  and  high- 
tension  cables  were  strung  for  the  elec- 
tric locomotives. 

Dr.  Steinmetz  informed  me  that  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that 
electricity  does  not  travel  exclusively 
inside  a  wire.  The  wire,  he  said,  sim- 
ply directs  the  flow  of  electricity,  which 
passes  through  the  air  just  as  in  the 
wireless.  To  the  layman  that  revela- 
tion undoubtedly  will  come  as  a  distinct 
shock.  I  know  it  upset  some,  of  my 
own  private  beliefs. 

Speaking  of  Submarines 

WE  talked  of  submarine  batteries, 
particularly  of  thise  of  the  ill- 
fated  United  States  si-bmarine  F-i, 
which  went  down  in  Honolulu  Harbor. 

"The  trouble,"  said  Dr.  ii'teinmetz,  "is 
that  storage  battei-ies  need  to  be  looked 
after  and  attended  to  with  as  much  care 
as  if  they  were  babies.  If  yi  u  get  care- 
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ELECTRICITY 

AND  THE  AUTOMOBILE 

Electricity  has  been  the  great  refining  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  the  automobile. 

From  the  very  beginning  electricity  has 

been  a  vital  factor  because  of  the  necessity  for 

a  spark  in  the  firing  of  a  gas  engine. 

Of  recent  years,  however,  it  has  become  much  more 
than  this. 

With  the  development  of  electric  cranking  and  light- 
ing the  whole  industry  has  been  revolutionized. 

The  scope  and  usefulness  of  the  automobile  have 
been  greatly  broadened. 

The  drudgery  of  cranking  and  the  danger  and  in- 
convenience of  inefficient  lighting  have  been  eliminated. 

The  heavy  gas  car  has  been  refined  and  simplified 
until  it  is  as  easy  to  operate  and  control  as  an  electric 
carriage. 

And  with  the  more  recently  developed  type  of  gen- 
erator ignition  has  come  an  increase  in  power,  speed  and 
flexibility  that  have  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  and 
dependability  of  the  gasoline  motor. 

Because  of  all  these  refinements  a  broader  demand 
has  been  created. 

Quantity  production  has  been  made  possible,  prices 
have  been  reduced  and  the  automobile  has  become  almost 
universal  in  the  scope  of  its  usefulness. 

Electricity  has  revolutionized  the  industry. 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company  is 
proud  to  have  been  a  factor  in  this  truly  wonderful  de- 
velopment. 

The  first  electrically  cranked  car  to  appear  on  the 
market  was  Delco  equipped. 

That  was  a  little  over  four  years  ag(% 

Today  285,000  satisfied  owners  are  driving  Delco 
tr(iuipped  cars. 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 
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Let  Electricity  Do  Your 
Printing  and  Typewriting 

Put  a  bunch  of  clean  white  paper  into  the  auto-  ^"^^ 
matic  feed. 

Screw  the  plug  into  an  electric  light  socket,  switch 
on  the  current — 

And  out  of  the  Multigraph  come  beautiful  type- 
written form  letters,  or  office  forms,  and  advertising 
features  in  real  printer  s  ink  printing  at  2400  to  4800 
impressions  an  hour. 

One  of  the  first  office  appliances  to  be  operated  by 
electricity — one  of  the  greatest  time  and  money  savers 
in  use  today.  It  cuts  your  printing  bills  from  25%  to 
75%  and  often  pays  for  itself  in  a  few  months. 


less  and  allow  an  infant  to  sit  in  a  draft, 
it  may  die.  If  you  do  not  continually 
baby  a  battery,  especially  in  a  sub- 
marine, you  may  expect  some  similar 
result,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  possible  at 
all,  to  g^ive  the  lead  battery  such  care 
as  to  keep,  it  in  first-class  condition 
under  the  limitations  of  the  submarine." 

How  About  Nitrogen? 
''PHE  conversation  turned  again  to 
-L  wireless  and  then  to  aeroplanes.  Dr. 
Steinmetz  said  that  there  was  no  in- 
dication that  wireless  could  ever  be 
employed  to  propel  aeroplanes  or  any 
similar  vehicles.  Its  use  in  such  con- 
nection, he  said,  would  necessarily  be 
limited  to  directing  or  steering. 

"What,  in  your  opinion,"  I  inquired, 
"is  the  greatest  service  electricity  ulti- 
mately may  perform  for  mankind;  not 
next  year  or  next  century,  but  within 
the  next  thousand  years?" 

"In  years  to  come,"  he  replied,  "th« 
fixed  nitrogen  in  the  soil  of  the  world 
may  become  used  up!  The  world  uses 
an  immense  quantity  of  nitrogen.  All 
animal  life  of  every  description  depends 
upon  it.  Man  himself  secures  the  fuel 
he  needs  from  the  carbons  and  starches 
in  what  he  eats — from  the  nitrogen  in 
his  diet. 

"Nitrogen  exists  in  two  forms — the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  the  fixed 
nitrogen  of  the  soil.  Free  nitrogen  as 
such  is  useless.  Fixed  nitrogen  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  Now,  to  state  the 
situation  clearly,  the  world  will  starve 
to  death  unless  we  in  the  end  devise 
some  means  of  obtaining  great  quan- 
tities of  nitrogen  for  the  soil! 

"There  is  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  It 
is  present  in  enormous  amount.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  every  acre  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  has  no  less  than 
forty  thousand  tons  of  nitrogen  sus- 
pended above  it.  It  will  be  the  future 
work  of  electricity  to  transform  the 
useless  nitrogen  of  the  air  into  the  fixed 
nitrogen  of  the  soil! 

"The  work  has  started  too.  Germany 
is  now  employing  artificially  produced 
nitrogen  in  the  manufacture  of  ammu- 
nition. In  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  fixed 
nitrogen  are  already  annually  pro- 
duced. And  each  process  at  present 
depends,  at  some  one  point  or  another, 
upon  electricity. 

"However,  we  personally  are  not  so 
very  near  to  exhausting  the  nitrogen  in 
the  earth.  In  a  few  generations  we 
may  be  nearer. 

"The  nitrogen  problem  is  one  electri- 
cians and  scientists  are  studying  as  a 
problem  of  the  near  future.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  immediate  problem  of 
those  interested  in  the  development  of 
electricity  is  the  organization  of  a 
country-wide  system  of  trunk  lines  so 
that  the  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
districts  may  all  have  cheap  light,  heat, 
and  power. 

"If  we  would  assist  civilization  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country, 
lower  the  cost  and  raise  the  standard 
of  living — in  a  word,  if  we  would  pro- 
gress— we  must  electrify  America!" 

Meant  for  Fun 

EDUCATED  FLIES 

When  John  Lind,  President  Wilson's 
special  envoy  to  Mexico,  was  running 
for  Governor  of  Minnesota  against 
William  Henry  Eustis,  the  following 
conversation  took  place  between  a  Eus- 
tis supporter  and  a  Scandinavian  car- 
penter in  Minneapolis: 

"Well,  Ole,  who  are  you  going  to  vote 
for?" 

"I  tank  I  vote  for  Yon  Lind." 
"Why  not  vote  for  Eustis?  There  are 
no  flies  on  him." 

"Ya.  Da  fly  he  know  something,  too." 

—A.  0.  C. 

BE  IT  EVER  SO  HUMBLE 

When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  a 
Savannah  negro  had  been  doing  a  bone- 
rattling,  banjo-thumping  act  in  one  of 
the  London  music  halls,  and,  like  the 
Georgia  negro  who  told  Judge  Latchaw 
in  Kansas  City  that  if  released  he  would 
go  so  far  that  it  would  take  nine  dol- 
lars to  send  him  a  postal  card,  he 
wanted  to  get  back  home. 

Along  vnth  a  miscellaneous  company 
of  Americans  he  was  besieging  the 
American  Consulate  when  a  Southerner 
in  the  crowd,  noticing  him,  said:  "Nig 
ger,  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

Wheeling  with  the  light  of  discovery 
in  his  eye,  Rastus  replied:  "Fo'  God's 
sake,  boss,  'sist  dis  nigger  to  git  back 
to  ol'  Geo'gy.  I'se  so  hongry  I  c'n  heah 
de  po'k  chops  callin'!"  — H. 
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Solving  the  "Bad-Boy"  Problem 

BY  ALTON  D.  SPExNCER 


AIMING  to  make  Kood  men  out  of  bad 
-boys,  Floyd  Starr  has  established 
;  the  Starr  Commonwealth  for  Boys  at 
'  Albion,  Mich.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starr  per- 
I  sonally  conduct  the  home. 
'  The' object  of  the  Commonwealth  is  to 
maintain  a  real  home  for  the  homeless, 
friendless,  and  dependent  boy;  to  t?ive 
to  the  wnld,  wayward  child  of  the 
streets,  the  so-called  bad  boy,  a  chance 
to  make  good;  to  direct,  wisely  and 
'  lovinKly,  the  misunderstood,  badgered, 
and  beaten  child  of  ignorant  or  im- 
moral parents;  and  to  provide  for  the 
incorrigible  sons  of  even  well-to-do 
parents  a  normal,  healthful  environ- 
ment, where  the  lads  will  be  taught 
the  meaning  of  responsibility  and  the 
purpose  of  law.  In  no  sense  is  the  Com- 
monwealth a  prison.  It  is  not  a  deten- 
tion home  nor  a  reform  school.  There 
are  no  bolts  or  bars. 

Speaking  of  the  home  he  has  founded, 
Mr.  Starr  said:  "Personally  I  refuse  to 
admit  that  I  am  dealing  with  bad  boys. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  all  the  world 
as  a  bad  boy.  The  incorrigible  lad  is  a 
child  suffering  from  misdirected  energy. 
Give  any  boy  an  outlet  for  his  surplus 
spirit;  give  him  some  sort  of  interesting 
work,  some  creative  exercise,  and  then 


give  him  the  love  every  lad  ci-aves,  and 
he  will  make  good.  The  so-called  bad 
boy  is  the  most  hopeful  proposition  in 
the  world.  The  greater  the  degree  of 
his  badness  the  more  encouraging  the 
situation,  for  to  that  same  degree  can 
his  goodness  be  developed." 

Every  boy  in  the  home  has  his  work 
to  do.  He  is  taught  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  labor.  Each  is  given  a  piece 
of  land  on  which  he  can  plant  garden 
seeds.  He  is  required  to  tend  his  own 
plot  and  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
market  his  produce.  Every  cent  he 
earns  is  placed  to  his  credit,  and  from 
the  proceeds  of  his  gardening  the  child 
either  wholly  or  partly  clothes  himself. 
In  this  way  he  is  taught  the  value  of 
money,  and  is  prepared  to  handle  it 
properly  when  he  leaves  the  home  and 
goes  into  business  for  himself. 

The  Commonwealth  admits  boys  from 
six  to  fourteen  years  of  age  and  is  sup- 
ported by  proceeds  from  its  40-acre  farm 
and  by  popular  subscriptions.  Parents 
are  encouraged  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  sons  when  able.  Little  is 
received  from  this  source,  however.  The 
work  receives  no  State  appropriation  and 
is,  to  a  great  degree,  dependent  on  the 
voluntary  gifts  of  friends  of  the  hoys. 


Pioneers  of  Invention 


Continued  from  page  22 ) 


clothed  and  barethroated,  he  moves 
quickly,  with  the  suggestion  of  a  spring 
in  his  walk  and  something  of  the  alert 
tread  of  the  forest  people. 

He  grinned  amiably  when  the  talk 
swung  into  science.  What  was  coming? 
I  asked.  It  seemed  strange  to  assume 
here  in  West  Orange  that  an>i:hing  of 
any  particular  economic  value  had  been 
left  undone.  How  much  further  could 
the  inventor  go?  That  was  the  question. 

"It's  a  big  question,"  he  said  thought- 
fully, "and  too  big  to  be  answered  in  a 
general  way.  There  are,  of  course,  two 
methods  of  what  we  call  invention.  One 
is  empirical  and  is  based  on  many  ex- 
periments, thousands  of  them,  backed 
up  by  trained  observation  of  all  vari- 
ations from  the  general  result.  That 
is  generally  my  method.  Bui'bank  has 
the  same  system.  He  will  sow  an  acre 
of  daisies  and  search  for  variants  from 
the  common  genus.  Another  kind  of  in- 
vention is  that  of  logical,  mathematical 
reasoning.  This,  for  instance,  produced 
the  machine  for  putting  bristles  in  hair 
brushes;  also  my  own  telephone  trans- 
mitter. But  the  main  thing  is  to  be  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  surprises.  If  a 
man  is  a  good  observer,  he  will  find 
plenty  of  these,  and  they  will  lead  him 
on  to  more.  We  may  be  on  the  edge  of 
producing  energy  direct  from  coal,  but 
we  can  only  proceed  from  one  thing  to 
another  along  logical  lines." 

And  that  was  the  thought  he  left  with 
me.  Then  another  man,  who  perhaps 
knows  Edison  better  than  any  other, 
nodded  and  remarked:  "He  has  a  won- 
derful and  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
natural  relation  of  physical  things  to 
each  other." 

This  in  itself  must  have  saved  Edison 
much  labor — this  nose  for  physics,  this 
gong  that  sounds  in  his  brain  when  he 
deflects  from  the  path  of  reason. 

In  his  youth  he  remembered  in  Can- 
ada an  old  Scotch  line  repairer  who 
worked  for  the  Montreal  Telegraph 
Company.  The  Scot  undertook  to  ex- 
plain the  action  of  the  telegraph.  He 
said:  "If  you  had  a  dog  like  a  dachs- 
hund, long  enough  to  reach  from  Lon- 
don to  Edinburgh,  and  pulled  his  tail  in 
London,  he  would  bark  in  Edinburgh." 
But  what  puzzled  Edison  was  what 
went  through  the  dog.  To-day,  for  all 
his  knowledge,  he  confesses  the  same 
ignorance.  It's  a  case  of  making  the 
unknown  do  stunts.  But  think!  T.  C. 
Martin,  who  collaborates  with  Dyer  in 
that  most  absorbing  "Life  and  Inven- 
tions of  Edison,"  points  out  that  the 
man  of  Menio  Park  has  been  one  of 
the  most  potent  factors  in  bringing  into 
existence  industries  which  have  a  capi- 
tal of  seven  billion  dollars.  Or,  to  take 
another  angle,  imagine  that  Edison  had 
never  existed. 

You  can't  condense  him  into  a  para- 
graph or  dismiss  him  with  a  eulogy.  Is 
he  being  presented  with  a  medal  in  San 
Francisco  by  the  electrical  leaders  of 
;  the  New  World?    He  will  take  it  and 
,  fimile  his  old,  benignant  smile  and  say 
I  "Thank  you,"  and,  hurrying  back  to 
I  We«t  Orange,  will  put  it  in  a  sack  with 


all  the  others  and  then  demand  of 
Hutchinson  and  Meadowcroft:  "Just  how 
far  did  things  get  when  I  was  away?" 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Edison's  trans- 
mitter, the  United  States  courts  would 
have  missed  one  of  the  most  famous 
patent  suits  on  record.  Armed  with  this 
device,  the  Western  Union  descended  on 
the  infant  Bell  Telephone  Company  in 
1878  like  the  wolf  on  a  lamb.  The 
Western  Union  was  further  armed  with 
a  system  whose  wires  formed  a  net- 
work over  the  country.  It  was  admitted 
by  all  that  the  Bell  transmitter  was  un- 
satisfactory. 

A  good  many  things  led  up  to  the 
fight.  Bell  had  applied  for  his  patent 
a  few  hours — hours  only — before  Elisha 
Gray  filed  his  caveat.  The  former  was 
described  in  just  thirty-two  potent 
words.  That  they  were  potent  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Bell  interests  have 
carried  on  some  1,600  suits  and  lost  only 
two,  these  of  minor  importance.  To  get 
back  to  the  transmitter.  The  telephonic 
sky  looked  very  dark  for  Bell,  Vail,  Hub- 
bard, and  Sanders.  Then  Francis  Blake 
happened  along  with  his  own  transmit- 
ter and  took  Bell  stock  in  payment.  He 
seemed  like  an  angel  from  heaven.  ;>._, 

"It  Talks!" 

THIS  apparatus  was  so  good  that  the 
Western  Union  found  it.self  opposed 
to  a  concern  that  had  secured  friends 
at  the  last  moment.  The  battle  opened 
with  an  astonishing  array  of  legal 
brains.  It  ended  abruptly  and  dra- 
matically. The  Bell  company  carried 
all  its  points  in  virtue  of  those  thirty- 
tv/o  words.  It  acquired  the  use  of  the 
Edison  transmitter.  It  undertook  to  buy 
the  Westei-n  Union's  telephone  rights 
and  to  keep  out  of  the  telegraph  busi- 
ness. Americans  eventually  jumped  at 
the  telephone  and  swallowed  it  whole. 
There  are  more  instruments  to-day  in 
the  Hudson  Terminal  Building  than  in 
the  royal  city  of  Madrid. 

Back  in  1874,  Bell  had  taken  an  ear 
from  a  dead  man's  head  and  arranged  it 
so  that  the  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm 
registered  themselves  when  he  shouted 
into  the  dead  tissue.  Then  was  born  the 
conception  of  the  modern  telephone. 
Two  years  later,  in  the  old  Williams 
shop  in  Boston,  throbbed  the  first  audi- 
ble telephonic  speech:  "Watson,  come 
here;  I  want  you."  In  another  two 
months  Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
walking  through  the  Philadelphia  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  picked  up  a  re- 
ceiver and  exclaimed:  "My  God,  it 
talks!"  Not  long  ago  New  York  chatted 
with  Paris  and  Honolulu. 

Statistics  are  beside  the  mark.  It  is 
not  so  many  years  since  the  Bell  com- 
pany ordered  $7  worth  of  material  from 
a  New  York  merchant  and  was  told  that 
the  goods  were  ready  and  so  was  the 
bill.  Watson's  notebook  reveals  such 
items  as  "Lent  Bell  50  cents,  lent  Hub- 
hard  [Bell's  father-in-law]  20  cents." 
Mr.  Watson  .seems  to  have  had  a  hard 
time  with  that  family. 

Oasson  says  that  there  are  fewer 
telephones  in  Asia,  with  its  8.50,000,000 
people  than  there  are  in  Philadelphia. 


^  A  Vision  of  Home 
and  ^^Gomfys" 

Wear  Coinfy  Felt  Sli|)|)ers  one  evening 
After  that  you  will  pull  off  your  shoes 
when  you  jjet  home  as  habitually  as  you 
take  off  your  hat.    And  you  will  put 
Conifys  on  first  tiling-  in  tlic  morning. 


The  light  yielding  softness  of  Comfy  felt 
and  the  thick  cushiony  Comfy  sole  mean 
absolute  comfort  to  your  feet.  The  best 
merchant  in  your  town  probably  sells 
Comfys.  If  you  are  offered  anything  but 
the  genuine,  with  the  scroll  trade  mark  on 
the  inner  sole,  refuse  it  and  send  for  our 
catalog  No.  ISC  of  women's,  children's  and 
men's  Comfys,  and  order  direct  from  it. 

L      Only  Daniel  Green' t  are  Comfy 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO.,  BOSTON 

New  York  Office  and  Stockroom,  116  East  13th  Street 

PUaie  addrtts  all  orders  and  inguiries  to  our  New  York  ofict 

Give  lots  of  Comfys  at  Christmas 
— Often  the  very  people  who 
may  need  the  soft,  consoling 
comfort  of  Comfys  most 
are  the  very  last  to 
think  of  buying 
them  for  them- 


Men's  Tailor  Made  Comfys 
Oitiir^,  Black,  Bias,  H'loe. 
I'rieo  SI  .50, 


•  KDmcH'.i  Mornint 
(ilory  Detuxe  Coltirj^ 
Ortbld  anU  MilUarf 
lu«.  Crke  n.A 
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Not  the  name  of  a  thing  but  the  mark  of  a  Service^"* 


WHENyou  press  the  electric  button  and  your  whole  room  is 
flooded  with  "man-made  sunshine"  by  a  small  MAZDA 
lamp,  have  you  ever  considered  how  this  lighting  is 
made  possible  ? 

The  MAZDA  lamp  seems  so  simple — merely  a  glass  bulb,  a 
few  twists  of  wire  and  a  brass  screw  base;  yet,  scientifically,  this 
lamp  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  article  in  your  home. 


The  mark  MAZDA  on  the  bulb 
indicates  that  the  services  of  the  ex- 
tensive Research  Laboratory  of  the 
Genera]  Electric  Company  at 
Schenectady  have  been  available  to 
the  maker  of  that  lamp. 

Great  corps  of  physicists,  chem- 
ists, metallurgists  and  other  scientists, 
besides  electrical  engineers  and  light- 
ing experts,  test,  select,  compare  and 
systematize  all  available  knowledge 
which  may  assist  in  improving  in- 
candescent lamps. 

This  world-wide  research  draws 
upon  the  entire  scientific  engineering 
and  manufacturing  knowledge  of 
scores  of  laboratories  and  lamp 
factories. 


This  laboratory  is  a  great  clearing 
house  of  lamp  information  which 
supplies  all  of  the  knowledge  of  pro- 
cesses and  materials  tested  and 
approved  by  it  to  the  manufacturers 
of  MAZDA  Lamps,  so  that  they 
may  embody  in  their  products  all  the 
improvements  and  developments 
thought  out  and  wrought  out  by  the 
ablest  lamp  experts  in  the  world. 

This  is  MAZDA  Service— a  scien- 
tific service  to  lamp  manufacturers. 

When  you  purchase  electric 
lamps,  msist  upon  MAZDA  Lamps 
and  recognize  them 
by  the  Trade-Mark 
MAZDA  etched  upon 
the  glass  bulb. 


General  Electric  Company 


The  Grand  Prize,  the  Highest  Award  for  Electric  Ir,car,descerxt  Lamps  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  was  awarded  to  the  General Elec- 
tric^ompany.     The  exhibits  of  the  Company's  Research  Laboratories  were  likewise  honored  by  several  Grand  Prizes,  Medals  of  Honor  and  Gold  Medals. 
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AT  LAST — the  cleanliness,  the  convenience,  the  cool  com- 
/-\    fort  of  doing  the  whole  day's  cooking  by  electricity! 
^        The  G-E  ELECTRIC  RANGE  is  so  simple,  so  easily 
handled,  and  so  thoroughly  practical  that  electric  cooking  for 
every  meal  will  soon  become  universal. 


In  order  that  you  may  see  for 
yourself  the  advantages  and  conveni- 
ences of  cooking  with  these  new 
G-E  ELECTRIC  RANGES,  ar- 
rangements have  been   made  with 
many  electric  companies  and  leading 
electrical  dealers  for  special  demon- 
strations during  Electrical  Prosperity 
Week.    These  demonstrations  will 
provethatwith  theG-E  ELECTRIC 
RANGE  you  can  bake,  broil,  boil, 
fry,  toast  —  do  all  the  work  any 
kind  of  stove 
will  do;  and  do 
it  better  and 
easier,  without 
dust,  dirt,  ash 


or  odor  and  without  special  utensils. 

The  simple  touch  of  a  button 
secures  instantly  just  the  heat  you 
want,  wherever  you  want  it;  and  the 
degree  of  heat  you  turn  on  is  always 
the  same  without  variation.  Guess 
work  is  abolished  when  you  cook 
the  G-E  way. 

Cooking  by  electricity  is  here  to 
stay  !  It's  the  Twentieth  Century 
way.  Go  see  these  new  G-E  ELEC- 
TRIC RANGES,  learn  how  you  can 
save  yourself  time  and  labor.  Seven 
models  give  you  a  choice  which  will 
fit  both  the  needs  of  your  household 
and  the  size  of  your  kitchen. 


General  Electric  Company 


Sales  Offices  in  all  Lar;;e  Cities 


Agencies  Everywhere 


Next  Week 

Electric  companies  and 
electrical  dealers  gene- 
rally are  offering  a  spe- 
cial E-P-W  discount 
from  our  list  prices 
on  all  orders  for  G-E 
RANGES  during  Elec- 
trical Prosperity  Week, 
November  29th  — De- 
cember 4th. 


The  Medal  of  llnnor,  Ihi-HiiihftAwartl  for  Elect  ro-Thrrmal  Apparal  us  at  t  he  Panama- Pacific  International  Expotition,  wat  awarded 
to  the  Central  f.lrrlric  Comp'iny  for  ihcr  fJcclric  Range!,  Electric  Ftatirons,  etc.,   shown  in  their  exhibit,  the  "Home  Electrical.  ' 


Cabinet 

Type  S-3  as  shown  -  $125 
Type  R-3  -  -  S225 
Type  R-4  without 

warmer  -  -  S165 
Ovens  may  be  located  at 
eithei  ri^ht  or  left  side 


Elevated  Oven 

Type  S  2 
S'/J 

Type  R  2 


Low  Oven 

Type  S  I 

Type  R  1 
$125 
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For  the  scientific  care  and  pres- 
ervation of  your  teeth  and  for 
all  other  purposes  of  personal 
hygiene,  nothing  surpasses 


Sold  by 
All  Druggists 


Four  Sizes: 
15c,  25c,  50c,  $1.00 


Demand  LISTERINE  in  the  original  ■ 
package,  brown  wrapper,  round  bottle. 

Manufactured  only  by 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 


Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


Toronto,  Canada 


Does  this  not  establish  a  new  gauge  of 
civilization?  And  who  says  that  Phil- 
adelphia is  slow? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bell's  discovery 
has  had  such  monumental  results  that 
the  inventor  is,  so  to  speak,  smothered 
in  his  own  product.  Watson  recalls  his 
first  sight  of  him:  "A  tall,  slender, 
quick-motioned  man  with  a  pale  face, 
black  side  whiskers,  and  drooping  mus- 
tache, big  nose  and  high,  sloping  fore- 
head, who  came  rushing  out  of  the  office 
and  over  to  my  bench." 

To-day  Bell  passes  a  serene  age  in 
probing  deep  into  electrophysics  and 
aeronautics.  Lampblack  and  selenium 
hold  promise  of  strange  developm.ents  in 
their  inky  depths,  because  forsooth  they 
have  the  property  of  transmitting  elec- 
tricity in  relation  to  the  varying  inten- 
sity of  light.  If,  a  few  years  hence,  the 
man  who  says  "hello"  is  visible  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire,  selenium  will 
probably  be  accessory  to  the  fact.  Bell's 
hydroaeroplanes  skim  the  surface  of  the 
Bras  d'Or  Lakes,  where  his  summer 
home  looks  across  the  hills  of  Cape 
Breton.  Washington  knows  him  in 
winter.    Science  is  his  personal  valet. 

And  the  Coast  Was  Clear 

THE  years  seem  to  have  invigorated 
even  though  they  tiave  whitened  him. 
The  black  side  whiskers  have  grown 
into  a  thick,  glossy,  snowy  beard.  The 
high,  sloping  forehead  is  crowned  with 
another  turbulent  tuft,  and  two  deep, 
vertical  wrinklesof  concentration  mount 
from  the  bridge  of  the  big  nose.  The 
voice  is  still  vibrant  and  .sonorous.  The 
eyes  are  still  bright.  They  emit  a  dark, 
limpid  gaze,  vividly  acute.  They  are 
the  eyes  of  one  who,  already  vastly 
wise,  continually  retires  to  the  hinter- 
lands of  science  and  returns  invigorated 
by  new  discoveries.  Bell  seems  indeed 
to  be  fortified  anew  with  recurrent 
years,  to  be  strangely  energized  by  con- 
tact with  that  mysterious  element  with 
which  he  deals. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  an  inventor  is 
only  partly  effective  without  an  ad- 
ministrator. There  is  no  better  illustra- 
tion than  the  telephone  business.  We 
spoke  of  the  Western  Union  assault. 
Both  Hubbard  and  Watson  saw  it  com- 
ing and  sent  for  a  young  man  who  had 
reorganized  the  United  States  railroad 
mail. 

His  name  was  Theodore  Newton 
Vail,  and  he  was  to  lick  the  business 
into  .shape.  He  had  no  telephone  ex- 
perience when  he  took  the  desk  beside 
Watson,  but  he  was  full  of  courage  and 
ability  and  confidence. 

At  this  time  the  company  was  making 
no  money,  and  it  was  an  uncomfortable 
situation  for  the  young  man.  Not  only 
was  he  bombarded  with  offers  of  better 
positions,  but  Watson  also  received  in- 
timations that  he  could  sell  his  interest 
and  would  be  wise  to  do  so.  Deep  in  the 
new  superintendent,  however,  burned 
the  clear  flame  of  faith.  He  believed 
that  above  all  things  a  good  system  and 
a  good  transmitter  were  the  essentials 
for  the  future.  Blake  supplied  one  and 
Vail  wrought  mightily  for  the  other. 
When  the  tumult  occasioned  by  the 
Western  Union  suit  died  out  the  coast 
was  clear. 

A  Great  Corporation 

THE  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  girded  its  loins  in 
188.5.  With  superb  insight  it  prepared  to 
"connect  every  city  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  human 
world  by  cable  and  other  appropriate 
means."  Mark  those  words  "human" 
and  "appropriate."  Without  the  tele- 
phone, would  five  million  people  rub 
elbows?  And  it  is  just  beginning  to  be 
apparent  how  vast  is  the  sweep  of  ap- 
propriate means. 

Vail  went  back  to  his  country  home 
after  a  notable  nine  years  in  which  the 
long-distance  field  was  opened,  the 
Western  Electric  Company  started,  and 
the  manufacture  of  hard-drawn  copper 
wire  perfected.  But  in  1907  he  got  a 
call  that  would  brook  no  refusal.  His 
own  family  roots  were  deep  in  the 
country,  but  the  individuality  of  the 
man  had  gathered  about  him  a  new 
family,  composed  of  those  to  whom  the 
telephone  industry  was  the  breath  of 
life.  They  wanted  Vail,  and  wanted 
him  so  much  that  again  he  took  up  the 
reins  that  still  lie  in  his  masterful 
fingers. 

If  you  employ  200,000  people,  your 
obligation  does  not  end  with  the  pay 
envelope;  so  Vail  says.  Since,  further- 
more, the  telephone  transmits  speech, 
it  should  also  transmit  manners.  It 
does,  and  therefore  temper  is  lost  at 
only  one  end  of  the  wire.  And,  because 
the  telephone  girl  has  a  body  as  well  as 


lips  and  fingers  and  ears,  and  there  i' 
a  very  complicated  system  of  nerve  wir' 
ing  in  each  body,  the  American  Tele 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company  furthei 
animates  and  sustains  the  human  ele- 
ment that  says  "Number,  please"  sc 
many  million  times  a  da;'.  It  has  set  up 
a  decent  living  wage  for  work  performed: 
under  sanitary  and  comfortable  condi-' 
tions,  and  has  provided  for  sickness, 
disability,  injury,  old  age,  and  death 
in  a  broader  spirit  than  has  yet  beem 
done,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  any  other 
corporation  or  government. 


And  a  Man  of  Mark 


ONE  meets  at  rare 
whose  outwardness 


menr 


intervals  men' 
reveals  with 
vivid  accuracytho.se  inner  qualities  with 
which  their  lives  are  expressed  to  their 
fellow  men.    Such  a  one  is  Theodore 
Newton  Vail.    He  has,  moreover,  a  pe- 
culiar characteristic  in  that  his  mind, 
though  massive,  is  yet  agile.  Physically 
he  is  large,  with  broad  shoulders  and 
deep  chest.   His  lips  are  full  and  firm, 
and  from  these  to  the  silver-crowned 
forehead  his  face  betokens  an  ever-ready 
potentiality.   He  suggests  as  well  what 
one  might  call  the  discarding  faculty — 
the  ability  to  choose  without  hesitation 
between  alternatives.   There  is,  too,  an 
elusive  suggestion  of  the  prophet.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  of  him  misreading  the 
signs  of  the  times.  His  eyes,  the  verita- 
ble windows  of  his  intelligence,  denote 
that  one  is  being  weighed  and  measured,  , 
and  that  somewhere  in  his  brain  a  proc- 
ess is  going  on  by  means  of  which  ulti-  , 
mate   and   absolute   decision   will  be 
rendered.   With  such  men  argument  or  \ 
anything  that  will  not  bear  analysis  is  ' 
futile.     They  are  not  dazzled,  nor  do  < 
they  shrink  from  any  labor  which,  ba.sed 
on  a  sound  foundation,  promises  futur< 
success.    The  result  is,  one  might  sa 
a  perfecter,  an  arbiter  indusfriarui, 
wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  Neve 
a  fortune  hunter  (his  wealth  did  no; 
flow  from  a  wire),  he  surveys  life  with 
calm  benignity,  believing  that  greater 
wonders  are  as  yet  unborn,  craving  no 
thanks  for  the  part  he  has  so  greatly 
played  and  paying  tribute  to  all  labor 
but  his  own. 

An  administrator  like  Vail  is  the 
economic  brother  to  a  man  like  Samuel 
Insull.  One  speaks  of  Insull  with  : 
certain  hesitancy.  He  has  a  habit  < 
retiring  within  the  barricade  of  his  ow; 
achievements  and  looking  over  the  top 
with  a  glance  that  seems  to  inquire: 
"Well,  what  is  your  business?" 

To  Get  the  Business 

ONCE  more  we  revert  to  Menlo  Park, 
where  Insull  arrived  from  England 
in  1881.  The  United  States  was  then 
an  electrical  maelstrom,  and  Edison  was: 
the  vortex.  As  private  secretary,  In- 
sull had  an  inside  view  of  the  vortex. 
He  bought  its  clothes,  signed  its  checks,' 
and  wrote  its  letters.  He  was  alternate-' 
ly  amazed,  impressed,  and  inspired  till< 
in  1892  he  accepted  the  presidency  ofj 
the  then  Chicago  Edison  Company.  It?) 
successor,  the  Commonwealth  Edisorr 
Company,  controls  the  entire  lighting' 
business  of  Chicago. 

About  four  years  ago  Insull  asked  an 
editorial  friend  to  give  him  some  ideas 
for  a  talk  he  was  about  to  deliver.  The_ 
reply  was:  "Early  to  bed.  Early  to  rise; 
Work  like  Hades  and  Advertise."  In- 
sull a  few  moments  afterward  pointed 
out  to  his  audience  that  it  was  quite  im- 
material to  the  Chicago  company  when 
people  got  up  or  went  to  bed,  so  small  a 
proportion  of  its  business  came  from 
domestic^lighting. 

Nothing  could  have  better  illustrated 
his  analytical  mind.  Again,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Bankers'  Association,  he 
said  that  his  company  had  produced  a 
greater  saturation  of  the  dollar  with 
electrical  energy.  In  other  words,  the 
income  was  getting  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  investment  in  the  Chicago  plant. 
Insull  is  the  sort  of  man  who  will  take 
a  map  of  a  district,  and,  figuring  on  a 
basis  of  present  and  probable  popula- 
tion, will  determine  the  possible  market 
for  electricity  in  all  its  varied  forms 
and  then  say  to  his  salesmen :  "That  is 
the  scheme — get  the  business." 

A.S  to  his  ideas  of  progress,  he  holds 
that  the  best  monument  to  any  man's 
success  is  a  first-class  junk  pile.  The 
swiftness  with  which  he  discards  ^Yhat 
is  of  questionable  advantage  reminds 
one  of  Vail  and  Edison.  He  also  believes 
that  electric  lighting — even  though  a 
hundred  million  lamps  are  used  a  year 
— is  destined  to  become  a  by-product  of 
the  electrical  supply  business,  so  dif- 
fuse are  its  modern  applications. 

Insull  is  a  man  of  curves.  He  will 
prove  by  a  diagram  composed  of  inter- 
secting lines  just  what  it  will  cost  to 
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i)ok  a  10-pound  roast  in  an  electric 
love  or  produce  1  horsepower-hour 
•om  a  40,000-horsepo\ver  turbine;  and, 
1,  regard  to  the  steak,  he  w-ill  point  out 
Sat  it  will  shrink  less  than  by  any 
;her  method  of  cooking.  He  indicates, 
ot  as  a  matter  of  pride  but  of  inter- 
|;t,  that  the  Chicago  Commonwealth 
idison  Company  turned  out  in  1912 
5)re  than  half  as  much  power  as 
I'd  303  British  companies  combined; 
!lso  that  steam-generated  electricity  is, 
■  \  spite  of  every  idea  to  the  contrary, 
neaper  than  hydroelectric  current  in 
11  but  exceptional  cases.  He  has,  above 
11  the  magnificent  conception  of  the 
leal  central  station,  linked  mechanical- 
/  to  every  human  need  of  energy,  ap- 
plying itself  not  merely  to  the  produc- 
ion  of  power  for  light,  or  street  cars, 
r  manufacturing,  but  drawing  its  eco- 
omic  reasons  for  existence  from  the 
conomic  requirements  of  the  population. 


The  electrical  pioneers  have  made 
their  impress  upon  the  method  and 
means  of  life  of  the  modern  world.  Yet 
not  one  of  them  would  lay  sole  claim  to 
any  given  distinction.  So  complex  is  in- 
vention, so  remote  the  mental  process, 
so  subject  to  a  myriad  of  impulses  which 
come  swiftly  and  silently  out  of  the  un- 
known, that  he  would  be  bold  and  proba- 
bly unwise  who  said:  "I  did  it!  Un- 
aided and  alone,  I  did  it."  It  is  also 
cheering  to  discover  that  one  might  al- 
most gauge  their  greatness  by  their 
modesty.  They  acknowledge,  further- 
more, how  much  remains  to  be  done.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  progres.sion  up  that  lad- 
der whose  end  is  still  out  of  sight  in  the 
clouds.  Great  as  they  are,  still  greater 
yet  are  waiting  to  be  born.  Such  is 
progress  and  such  it  must  always  be. 
But  to  these  men  before  whose  clear  eyes 
the  vistas  of  electrical  science  so  far  un- 
rolled let  us  offer  tribute  while  we  may. 


Held  to  Answer 

Xontinaed  from  page  10 


ave  just  carried  me  off."  Her  voice  had 
vonderful  tones  in  it — ^tones  that  started 
nore  avalanches  inside;  but  she  ap- 
)eared  as  unconscious  of  the  tones  and 
heir  effect  as  of  him.  She  was  making 
mother  note  in  her  part. 

"Better  practice  that  'carry  off 
tage  before  we  try  it  at  rehearsal," 
ailed  the  sharp  voice  of  Mowrey.  His 
•yes  and  his  remark  were  addressed  to 
vliss  Dounay.   Miss  Dounay  nodded. 

"Shall  we?"  she  said,  and  looked 
traight  at  Hampstead,  giving  him  his 
irst  glance  into  self-confident  eyes 
vhich  were  clear,  brownish-black,  with 
iquescent  unsounded  depths.  In  form 
t  was  a  question  she  had  asked;  in 
'Meet  it  was  a  command  from  a  very 
•col  and  businesslike  young  person. 

"I  presume  we  had  better,"  said 
fohn,  affecting  a  foolish  little  laugh, 
vhich  did  not,  however,  get  very  far 
)ecause  the  earnest  air  of  Miss  Dounay 
vas  inhospitable  to  levity. 

"See  here!"  she  in.structed.  "I  throw 
jp  my  arms  in  a  faint.  My  left  arm 
'alls  across  your  right  shoulder.  At 
;he  same  time  I  give  a  little  spring 
A-ith  my  right  leg,  and  I  throw  up  my 
eft  leg  like  this.  At  that  instant 
y-ou  throw  your  right  arm  under  my 
ihoulders,  your  left  arm  gathers  my 
egs;  I  will  hold  'em  stiff.  There!" 
(Mi.ss  Dounay's  arm  was  on  .John's 
;houlder,  and  she  was  preparing  to 
^uit  the  rest  of  her  action  to  her  words.) 
'Without  any  effort  to  lift  me,"  she 
:ontinued,  talking  now  into  his  ear,  "I 
will  be  extended  in  your  arms.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  be  taking  your  run- 
ning stride  as  I  come  to  you,  and  after 
that  to  hold  me  poised  while  you  bound 
off  the  .stage.    Can  you  do  it?" 

WITH  this  crisp,  challenging  ques- 
tion on  her  lips.  Miss  Dounay  com- 
pleted the  proposed  maneuver  of  her 
lower  limbs,  and  -lohn  found  him.self 
with  the  long,  exquisitely  molded  body  of 
,1  beautiful  woman  balancing  in  his  arnris, 
while  a  foolish  quiver  passed  over  him 
and  shook  him  till  he  actually  tremblerl. 

"Am  I  so  heavy?"  asked  a  matter-of- 
fact  voice  from  his  shoulder. 

"You  are  not  heavy  at  all,"  replied 
Hampstead,  hotly  provoked  at  himself. 
"Run  then,"  she  commanded. 
The  resultant  effort  was  a  few  .stag- 
gering, ungraceful  steps. 

"Dounay  weighs  a  hundred  and  fifty 
if  .she  weighs  an  ounce,"  said  a  passing 
voice. 

John,  as,  all  chagrin,  he  deposited 
the  lady  upon  her  feet,  saw  her  lip  curl 
and  her  dark  eyes  flash  scornfully  at 
the  leading  juvenile  man  who,  with 
grimacing  intent  to  tease,  had  made 
the  remark  to  the  ingenue  as  both 
passed  near. 

"Insolence!"  his.sed  Miss  Dounay 
after  the  scoffer,  and  turned  again  to 
Hampstead,  speaking  sharply:  "Very 
bad!  You  must  be  in  your  running 
stride  when  my  weight  falls  on  you. 
We  must  practice." 

And  practice  they  did,  at  every  spare 
moment  of  the  rehearsal  during  the  en- 
tire   week.     Yrom    these  "practices" 
Hampstead  learned  an  unusual  number 
of  things  about  women  which,  in  his 
limited  experience,  he  had  either  not 
known  or  which  had  not  been  brought 
home  to  him  before.    Some  of  these,  he 
presumed,    applied    generally    to  all 
women ;  others,  he  had  no  doubt,  wt^re 
particular  to  Miss  Dounay.    As,  for  in- 
stance, when  he  lo<jked  down  at  her 
I  face  where  it  lay  in  the  curve  of  his 
■  arm :  that  the  oval  outline  of  her  cheeks 
J  was  .startlingly  perfect;  that  there  were 
i  pooln  of  liquid  fire  in  her  eyes;  that  her 


lips  were  beautifully  and  naturally 
red;  that  they  were  long,  pliable,  sen- 
sitive, with  fleeting  curves  that  raced 
like  ripples  upon  these  shores  of  velvet 
and  ruby,  expressing  as  they  ran  an  in- 
finite variety  of  passing  moods.  The 
chin,  too,  came  in  for  a  great  deal  of 
this  attention.  It  was  round  and 
smooth  at  the  corners,  with  a  delicately 
chiseled  vertical  cleft  in  it,  which  at 
times  ran  up  and  met  a  horizontal  cleft 
that  appeared  beneath  the  lower  lip 
when  any  slight  breath  of  displeasure  j 
brought  a  pout  to  that  ruby,  pendent 
lobe.  This  meeting  place  of  the  two  i 
clefts  formed  a  kind  of  transitory 
dimple,  a  trysting  place  of  all  sorts  of 
fugitive  attractions  which  exercised  a 
singular  fascination  for  the  big  man. 

HE  used  to  wonder  what  the  sensa- 
tion would  be  like  to  sink  his  lips 
in  that  precious,  delectable  valley.  It 
would  have  been  physically  simple.  A 
slight  lifting  of  his  right  arm  and 
shoulder,  a  slight  declension  of  his 
neck,  and  the  mere  instinctive  planting 
of  his  lips,  and  the  thing  were  done! 
However,  John  had  no  thought  of  doing 
this.  In  the  first  place,  he  wouldn't — 
without  permission,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  honor  and  of  self-control.  In  the 
second  place,  he  wouldn't  because  a 
woman  was  a  thing  very  sacred  to  him, 
and  a  kiss,  a  deliberate  and  flesh-tin- 
gling kiss,  was  a  caress  to  be  held  as 
sacred  as  the  woman  herself  and  for  the 
expression  of  an  emotion  he  had  not 
yet  felt  for  any  woman :  a  statement 
which  to  the  ha1f-cynical  might  prove 
again  that  John  Hampstead  was  a  very 
inexperienced  and  very  monk-minded 
youth  indeed  to  be  abroad  in  the  unro- 
manticism  of  this  twentieth  century. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  Hampstead 
did  not  consciously  conspire  to  violate 
the  neutrality  of  this  tiny,  alluring 
haunt  of  tantalizing  beauty  which 
lurked  bewitchingly  between  the  red 
lower  lip  and  the  white,  firm  chin  of 
Miss  Marien  Dounay. 

But  there  were  other  things  that 
John  was  learning  swiftly,  some  of 
which  amounted  to  positive  disillusion- 
ment. One  was  that  a  woman's  body 
is  not  necessarily  so  sacred  nor  so  in- 
violate after  all;  that  in.stead  of  invio- 
late, it  may  be  made  inviolable  by  a 
jort  of  desexing  at  will.  Miss  Dounay 
could  do  this  and  did  do  it.  so  that,  for 
instance,  when  her  form  stiffened  in  his 
arms  it  was  no  more  like  what  he  sup- 
posed the  touch  of  a  woman's  body 
should  be  than  a  post.  In  the  first 
place,  the  body  itself,  beneath  that  trim, 
tailored  suit,  appeared  to  be  sheathed 
in  steel  from  the  shoulder  almost  to 
the  knee.  John  had  supposed  that  cor- 
sets were  to  confine  the  waist.  This 
one,  if  that  were  what  it  was  and  not 
some  sort  of  armor  put  on  for  these 
rehearsals,  encased  the  whole  body. 

ANOTHER  thing  that  contributed  to 
-this  desexing  was  Miss  Dounay's 
bearing  toward  himself.  He  might  have 
been  a  mere  mechanical  device  for  any 
regard  she  showed  him  at  rehearsals. 
She  pushed  or  pulled  him  about,  com- 
manded the  bend  and  adjustment  of 
his  arms  as  if  he  had  been  an  artificial 
man,  and  never  by  any  hint  indicated 
that  she  thought  of  him  as  a  person, 
least  of  all  as  a  male  person.  Undoubt- 
edly this  robbed  his  new  adventure  of 
some  of  its  spice.  But  a  change  came. 
When  for  five  days  John  was  unde- 
cided whether  he  should  admire  this 
manner  of  hers  as  supreme  artistic  ab- 
straction or  resent  it  as  supercilious 
disdain,  Margaret  O'Neil,  one  of  the 
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No.  44  Push  Drill.  Has  adjustable  tension  — you 
set  it  to  suit  hard  or  soft  wood,  large  or  small  drill. 
Saves  breakage  of  drill-points,  time,  trouble.  $1.75. 
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DO  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING  EARLY 

You  can  make  no  better  contribution  to  Pros- 
perity than  by  doing  your  Christma^  shopping 
during  ELECTRICAL  PROSPERITY  WEEK 
—November  29  to  December  4. 
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The  New  Waltham  Wrist  Watch 

With  Disappearingj  Eye 

TKe  bracelet  vJatch  is  no  longer  a  fad.  It  vis  now  one  of  the 
recognized  sways  in  wKicK  a  watcK  may  be^worn  e\>en  by  con- 
servative people. 

TKe  invention  of  the  disappearing  e^Je  maizes  it  possible  to  \wear 
the  watch  shown  abo\)e  as  a  bracelet  watch,  |nd  merely)  b>>  closing 
the  eye  convert  it  into  a.  regular  Watch  ^hicn  can  then  be  used  as 
a  chatelaine,  sautoir  or  Jocket  piefce.       '  / 

The  owelty  and  practical  advantages  of  this  watch  are  so  obvious 
that  the^peak  for  thei^selves.  ^As-a  Christmas  gift  it  is  unlikely 
that  anything  quite  so,1!|tractive|c^■'ill  be  offered  to  you  this  season. 

Jewelers  and  expert'  watch '^^rkmen  know  that  Waltham  move- 
ments xOill  run  more  accurately  and  require  less  attention  than 
other  makes.  This  excellence  of  manufacture  becomes  e\)en  more 
important  in  small  vJatches.  If  >)ou  UaOe  e-Oer  had  experience  w)ith 
ordinary)  small  watclies,  you  will  appreciate  the  need  of  a  Waltham. 

WA1.XHAM  WATCH  COMPANY 


WALTHAM,  MASS. 


Grand PrizQ 


AT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSI- 
TION HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  WALTHAM  WATCHES 

This  is  the  highest  awar.d  given  and  the  onl>)  one  of  its  class.  Scien- 
tific tests  pro^Je  the  instrumental  superiority'  of  Waltham  Watches.  This 
is  an  outstanding  fact  conceded  by  horologists. 


Bran  Is 
Nature's  Way 

Drug  laxatives  are  artificial,  and 
some  are  habit-forming.  Bran  is 
a  vital  part  of  v/heat. 

The  most  effective  form  is  bran 
flakes — unground  bran.  That's 
what  you  get  in  Pettijohn's.  And 
you  get  it  hidden  in  luscious  soft 
wheat  flakes. 

This  morning  dainty  brightens 
every  day  it  starts.  Everyone 
will  welcome  its  taste  and  its  effect 

A  week  of  Pettijohn's  will  show 
you  that  right  living  requires  bran. 
Prove  it  now. 


Rolled  Vi/hecA  With  Bran  Flakes 

Most  grocers  have  it.  Any  grocer  will 
get  it.     Per  package,  15c. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

Chicago 


YOUR  CHRISTMAS  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

The  problem  of  what  to  give  this  Christmas  is  easily  solved  if  you  consider  the 
wide  range  of  useful  and  beautiful  things  to  be  found  among  Things  Electrical. 
The  distinctiveness  and  utility  of  an  electrical  gift  are  sure  to  delight  the  recipient 
and  the  impression  that  it  creates  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  moderate  cost. 


BRFAD  TOASTERS 
PERCOLATORS 
CHAFING  DISHES 
EGG  BOILERS 
TEA  KETTLES 


ELECTRIC  RANGES 
SHAVING  MIRRORS 
VACUUM  CLEANERS 
HAIR  DRYERS 
FLAT  IRONS 
Buy  them  at  your  ele<'tric  dealers 
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character  old  ladies  who  had  constituted 
herself  a  combination  of  critic  and 
chaperon  of  these  "carry"  practices, 
turned,  after  a  word  with  Miss  Dounay, 
and  said: 

"We  should  like  to  know  who  it  is 
that  is  carrying  us  about." 

"Why,  certainly,"  exclaimed  John, 
all  of  his  doubt  disappearing  in  a  tooth- 
ful smile  as  he  swept  off  his  hat.  "My 
name  is  Hampstead,  John  Hampstead." 

"Miss  Dounay,  allow  me  to  present 
Mr.  Hampstead,"  said  Miss  O'Neil, 
without  the  molting  of  an  eyelash. 

Miss  Dounay  extended  her  hand  cor- 
dially for  a  lofty,  English  handshake, 
accompanied  by  an  agreeable  smile  and 
a  chuckling  laugh,  understood  by  John 
to  be  in  recognition  of  the  oddness  of 
the  situation. 

AFTER  this  things  were  somewhat  dif- 
-  ferent.  There  was  less  sense  of 
strain  on  his  part,  and  he  began  to  real- 
ize that  there  had  been  some  strain  upon 
hers  which  now  was  relaxed.  Her  body 
was  less  postlike;  and  toward  the  end 
of  rehearsal,  when  she  was  possibly  a 
little  tired,  it  lay  in  his  arms  quite 
placidly,  relaxing  until  its  curves 
yielded  and  conformed  to  the  muscular 
lines  of  his  own  torso. 

Yet  Miss  Dounay  never  betrayed  the 
slightest  self-consciousness  at  such  mo- 
ments. Whatever  the  woman  as  woman 
might  be,  she  was,  as  an  actress,  so  ab- 
solutely devoted  to  the  creation  of  the 
character  she  was  rehearsing,  so  pains- 
takingly careful  to  reproduce  in  every 
detail  of  tone  and  action  the  true  impres- 
sion of  a  pure-minded  Christian  maiden, 
that  Hampstead,  with  his  firm  religious 
backgrounding,  unhesitatingly  imputed 
to  the  woman  herself  all  the  virtues  of 
the  chaste  and  incomparable  Lygia. 

When  dress-rehearsal  time  came  at 
midnight  on  Sunday,  just  after  the 
regular  performance  had  been  concluded 
and  John  saw  Miss  Dounay  for  the  first 
time  in  the  dress  of  the  character,  his 
soul  was  enraptured.  Clad  in  a  Grecian 
robe,  its  simple  folds  were  furled  at  the 
waist  and  then  swept  downward  in  one 
billowy  leap,  unrelieved  in  their  impres- 
sive whiteness  by  any  touch  of  color, 
save  that  afforded  by  the  jet-bright  eyes 
with  their  assumed  worshipful  look  and 
the  wide-flowing  stream  of  her  dark, 
luxuriant  hair,  which,  loosely  bound  at 
the  neck,  plunged  downward  to  her 
hips.  The  devout  curve  of  her  alabas- 
ter neck,  the  gleaming  shoulders,  the 
full,  tapering,  ivory  arms;  her  san- 
daled bare  feet — yes,  John  looked  close 
to  make  sure,  and  they  were  actually 
bare — rounded  out  the  picture. 

MARIEN  DOUNAY  stood  forth  more 
like  an  angel  vision  than  a  woman, 
at  once  so  beautiful  and  so  adorable 
that  big,  sincere,  open-eyed  John  Hamp- 
stead worshiped  her  where  she  stood — 
worshiped  her  and  loved  her,  as  a  man 
should  love  an  angel.  Yet  as  he  looked 
he  was  almost  guiltily  conscious  that  he 
knew  a  secret  about  this  angelic  vision 
— that  this  chiseled  flesh,  with  rounded, 
shapely  contours  that  would  be  the  de- 
spair of  any  sculptor,  was  not  as  marble- 
like as  it  looked;  was,  indeed,  soft  to 
the  touch  and  warm,  radiant,  and  mag- 
netic. And  John,  blissfully  aglow  with 
his  spiritual  ardor,  had  no  faint  sus- 
picion that  his  secret  might  kill  his  illu- 
sion nor  that  his  devotion  would  sur- 
vive that  decease,  although  something 
very  like  this  happened  on  the  night  of 
the  first  performance. 

The  spectacular  second  act  was  on. 
Things  were  not  going  as  smoothly  as 
they  appeared  to  from  the  front.  Even 
the  inexperienced  Hampstead  as  he 
waited  for  his  cue  could  see  that  his  angel 
was  being  enormously  vexed  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  Vinicius  made  his  love. 
Henry  Lester  was  a  brilliant  actor,  but 
flighty  and  erratic.  During  rehearsal 
Movirrey  had  much  trouble  in  getting  him 
to  memorize  accurately  the  business  of 
his  part.  He  would  do  one  thing  one  way 
to-day  and  forget  it  or  reverse  it  on  the 
next.  To-night  Lester  was  committing 
all  these  histrionic  felonies.  Miss  Dou- 
nay had  continually  to  adapt  herself  to 
his  impulsive  caprices,  to  shift  speeches, 
and  alter  business.  The  climax  of  ex- 
asperation came  when  one  of  the  wide 
metal  circlets  upon  his  arm  became  en- 
tangled in  the  gossamer  threads  of 
Lygia's  hair  and  pulled  it  painfully. 
Yet  the  actress  was  sufficiently  accom- 
plished to  play  her  own  part  irre- 
proachably and  deliver  John's  cue  at 
the  right  moment  to  secure  the  start- 
ling entrance  already  described  and 
thus  to  be  gracefully  and  dramatically 
swept  away  from  the  rude  advances  of 
her  importunate  lover. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  this  particular 
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scene  and  offstage,  when  the  curtain 
was  descending  to  the  accompaniment 
of  applause  from  the  audience,  that  tht 
death  of  John's  illusion  came.  For  a 
delicious  instant  he  was  still  holding  4 
Lygia  from  the  floor  as  if  instinctively  ll 
sheltering  her  amid  the  general  confu- 
sion of  crowding  actors  and  hurrying 
stage  hands.  Nothing  loath,  she  lay  at' 
rest,  with  eyes  closed  and  features  coin- 
posed  as  in  the  faint.  To  the  raw,  im- 
pressionable young  man,  Marien  had 
never  looked  so  much  an  angel  as  at 
this  moment;  and  now  she  was  coming 
to,  as  if  still  in  character.  Her  eye- 
lids fluttered,  but  did  not  open,  and 
then  her  lips  moved  slightly,  stiffly, 
under  their  load  of  greasy  carmine,  as 
if  she  would  speak.  In  self-forgetful 
ecstasy  Hampstead  bent  eagerly  to  re- 
ceive the  confidence.  Perhaps  she  was 
going  to  thank  him,  to  whisper  a  word 
of  congratulation.  Whatever  the  com- 
munication might  be  his  soul  was  in 
raptures  of  delightful  anticipation  as 
he  felt  her  breath  upon  his  cheek. 

THE  communication  was  made  prompt- 
ly and  unhesitatingly,  after  which 
Miss  Dounay  alertly  swung  her  feet  to 
the  floor  and  walked  out  upon  the  stage 
to  receive  her  curtain  call,  leading  Ursus 
by  the  hand,  mentally  dazed,  inwardly 
wabbling,  outwardly  bowing — trying,  in 
fact,  to  do  just  as  the  others  did.  But 
in  John's  mind  now  there  was  a 
numbing  sense  of  shock,  for  he  could 
not  refuse  to  believe  his  ears,  and  what 
this  angelic  vision  had  breathed  into 
them  in  tones  of  cool,  emphatic  convic- 
tion was:  "What  a  damn  fool  that  man 
Lester  is!" 

Off  the  stage  again  Hampstead  stum- 
bled about  amid  flying  scenery,  racing 
stage  hands  and  a  surging  mass  of 
supernumeraries,  like  a  man  recovering 
consciousness.  He  wanted  to  get  out  of 
sight  somewhere.  He  had  the  feeling 
of  having  been  stripped  naked.  Every 
vestige  of  his  religious  adoration  had 
been  dynamited  out  of  existence.  This 
was  no  Christian  maiden,  but  an  actress 
playing  a  part.  As  for  the  woman  her- 
self, she  was  very  blase  and  very  mod- 
ern. At  this  moment,  as  he  could  see 
by  a  glance  into  the  open  door  of  her 
dressing  room,  she  was  sitting  with 
crossed  knees,  head  back  and  enveloped 
in  a  halo  of  smoke,  while  her  pretty 
lips  were  distended  in  a  yawn  and  the 
spark  of  a  cigarette  glowed  in  her  fin- 
ger tips.  "And  I  am  another!"  Hamp- 
stead muttered,  with  a  sneer  that  was 
aimed  inward. 

Seven  minutes  later  Lygia  walked 
out  of  her  dressing  room  minus  the 
cigarette  and  looking  again  that  angel 
vision,  but  Hampstead  knew  better  now. 
He  viewed  her  at  first  critically,  then 
reflectively,  but  was  presently  startled 
at  the  gist  of  his  reflections,  which  was 
a  sort  of  self-gratulation  because  this 
that  he  was  about  to  take  in  his  arms 
was  after  all  not  an  angel,  but  that  more 
alluring,  less  elusive  thing,  a  woman. 

Two  more  minutes  and  the  pair  of 
stage  hands  were  stretched  stomach- 
wise  upon  the  floor,  ready  to  swing  open 
the  wings  of  the  gate  at  the  cue  from 
St.  Peter,  and  Lygia  was  lying  once 
more  in  John's  arms.  In  the  instant  of 
waiting  before  the  curtain  rose  he  had 
time  to  notice  how  contentedly  and 
trustfully  she  appeared  to  nestle  there. 
Her  breathing  was  like  his,  at  first, 
easy  and  natural;  but  gradually  as  the 
moment  of  suspense  lengthened  and  the 
instant  of  action  drew  near  the  rhythmic 
pulse  of  both  bosoms  accelerated  as  if, 
heart  on  heart,  their  souls  beat  in  uni- 
son. John  was  noticing,  too,  how  soft 
Marien's  body  was  where  the  armor 
did  not  extend,  how  deliciously  warm 
it  was — indeed,  how  something  like  an 
ethereal  heat  radiated  from  it  and  filled 
all  his  veins  with  a  strange,  electric, 
impulsive  wishfulness.  What  was  that 
giddy  perfume? 

INVOLUNTARILY  he  drew  her  closer, 
with  a  gentle,  steady  pressure.  At  this 
she  raised  her  eyelids  and  gazed  at  him 
for  a  moment,  contemplatively  at  first 
and  then  passively  curious,  after  which 
the  lids  were  lowered  again  while  the 
ripe  lips  half  parted  in  a  voiceless  sigh. 

So  far  as  Hampstead  was  concerned, 
illusion  had  gone.  He  knew  that  he 
was  just  a  man.  So  far  as  Miss  Dou- 
nay was  concerned,  he  suspected  that 
she  was  just  a  woman.  But  devotion 
remained.  John  did  not  relax  his  hold. 
Instead  there  was  a  momentary  tight- 
ening of  his  arms.  "Let  'er  go,"  called 
the  low,  tense  voice  of  Mowrey;  arid 
with  a  rustling  sound  the  great  curtain 
slipped  slowly  upward. 

{To  be  continued  next  week) 
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Addressing  Machine 
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How  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Company 
Has  Co-operated  Electrically  to 
Lighten  Your  Daily  Tasks 


Double-Acting  Force  Pomp 
I 


Drill  Pre»i 


Bench  Lathe 


Since  the  beginning-  of  the  electrical  age.  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Company 
has  specialized  in  the  manufacture  of  small  electric  motors.  These  motors 
have  established  a  unique  reputation  for  reliability  and  elificiency. 

Adherence  to  such  a  high  quality  standard  has  induced  leading  manufac- 
turers of  small  machines  for  home,  ofifice,  store  and  shop  to  turn  to  Robbms 
&  Myers  for  efficient  co-operation  in  adapting  their  machmes  for  electric  drive. 

As  a  result  the  world  has  been  given  such  devices  as  the  Electric  Vacuum 
Cleaner  Washing  Machine.  Adding  Machine,  Addressing  Machine,  Cofifee 
Grinder'  Meat  Chopper,- all  at  their  best.  These  are  the  machines  that  take 
much  of  the  drudgery  from  the  day's  work  in  home,  ofifice,  store  and  factory 
where  formerly  the  work  was  done  by  hand  or  foot  power. 

Robbins  &  T^Iyers  Motors  are  found  on  leading  motor  driven  machines 
of  all  kinds.  In  appearance  and  mechanical  construction  they  differ  widely, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  machine  to  be  driven.  But  all  have  the 
same  distinctive  "Robbins  &  Myers"  quality  characteristics  which  insure 
reliability  and  efficiency. 


Robbins  hWizrs 
Motors 


A  Two-Fold  Service  Guarantee 


Be  assured  when  buying  an  elec- 
irical  macliine  of  any  kind  that  it  is 
a  machine  made  for  SERVICE  if  it 
is  equipped  with  a  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motor. 

The  very  fact  that  the  manufac- 
turer selects  the  best  motor  be  can 
get  to  drive  his  machine  is  real  evi- 
dence that  he  follows  that  same  "best 
quahty"  idea  througliout. 


So,  look  for  the  name  "Robbins  & 
]\I  vers"  on  the  motor  of  the  electrically 
driven  machine  you  buy.  It  is  a  double 
guarantee  of  service— the  machine 
manufacturer's  guarantee  and  ours. 

Bear  in  mind  that  you  can  get  this 
Rt)bbins  &  Myers  quality  in  any  elec- 
trically driven  machine  you  may  need. 
This  name  insures  safe  buying  an-d 
satisfactory  service.    Look  for  it. 


THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

New  York    Philadelphia    Boston    Rochester    Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Chicago     St.  Louis     San  Francisco 

The  World's  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Fans  and  Small  Motors. 


Our  typo  "N" 
direct  current 
mi)  tors  and 
type  "P"  alter- 
nating current 
motors  are 
made  with  the 
frames  inter- 
changeable so 
one  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  the 
other  on  any 
machine  with- 
out tn  akin  K 
any  changes. 


We  also  make 
direct  and  al- 
ternatinyr  cur- 
rent (ienera- 
tors.  Rotary 
Converters . 
Buffing  and 
Grinding  Mo- 
tors. Fans,  etc. 

Literature  on 
any  of  these 
outfits  sent  on 
request. 


Corn  f  opper 


Type  "IN"— For  Direct  Current 


Type  "P"— For  Alternating  Current 


Adding  Machine 


Envelope  Sealing 
Machine 


Silver  Burnishing 
Machine 


Bread  Pan 

Greaser 


Humidifier 
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The  Problems  In 
Infant  Feeding 

become  intensitie<i  wli*^n  tlic  little  unt*  is  deprived 
of  nature's  fimd.  Nothini;  can  be  so  ^oort  as  the 
nnrmal  milk  of  a  ht  atthy  mother.  Hnttbousands 
of  babies  must  depend  <»n  other  tbun  mother's 
milk.  The  feediuK  problems  of  these  bit  hies  are 
further  eomplii-ated  by  the  difficulty  of  jt^ettinj^  a 
satisfactory  supply  of  sale  rows' milk  or  else  by 
the  tack  of  knowied^^e  of  the  niceties  of  milk  modi- 
fication. These  conditions  present  themselves 
with  relentless  frequency  and  their  avoidance 
means  much  to  the  health  of  baby.   The  record  of 


EAGLE 
Condensed 
MILK 


showsa  growlnplist  ofhHaIlli.\  .  liiLIirii  who have  (.eon 
iTonght  through  the  critical  period  into  vigoruu.s 
childhood.  The  miccess  of  "Ka^h-  Brand"  in  infant 
fpT-dinjr  is  easily  understood  when  its  wonderful  purity 
in  ronsidered.    It  kpeps  well  and  is  pasily  prepared. 

If  y(ni  could  f-ec  the  care  we  exerciHP  in  preparing 
<*Kasl**  Brand"yoii  w. .uUi  know  whv  it  waH  a  warded  the 
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His  Own  Salvation 

Continued  from  page  IS, 


you'll  find  how  fast  I'll  go.  Gunder- 
hein,  you  and  Gayle  take  half  the  boys 
and  gather  Alabama.  Thorpe  and  me'll 
go  through  town  with  Strickland  and 
the  rest.  Strickland'll  bring  his  permit. 
We'll  bring  what  other  fixtures  we  need, 
and  we'll  give  Captain  Cambonne  the 
tip  as  we  go  by." 

Gayle  and  the  others  immediately 
carried  out  Cronin's  instructions.  They 
gently  gathered  the  snoring  Alabama 
from  his  dark  repose  in  the  rest  room 
and  as  gently  bore  him  and  his  poke 
through  the  glaring  streets  of  Dawson 
and  up  the  dim  snow  path  to  Outre- 
mont's  cabin. 

Trudis  came  forward,  all  excitement 
at  the  entrance  of  the  crowd,  but  in  a 
few  laughing  words  Gayle  explained 
Cronin's  frame-up  and  besought  her 
help.  He  was  just  finishing  his  ex- 
planation when  Cronin  himself  came  up 
the  slope  with  his  section  of  the  men. 
All  but  him  bore  upon  their  shoulders 
sacks  of  flour  and  salt,  burdens  which 
they  deposited  with  grunts  of  relief  in- 
side the  cabin  door.  He  traveled  lighter, 
hugging  under  one  arm  a  huge  roll  of 
crimson  ribbon  and  under  the  other  arm 
a  huger  bundle  of  scarlet  tissue  paper. 

"Cronin,  what  on  earth  are  you  going 
to  do  with  those  things?"  demanded 
Trudis,  who,  although  she  knew,  could 
not  forbear  to  banter  the  ex-marshal. 

"Yes,  and  what's  the  flour  and  salt 
for?"  seconded  the  amazed  Ryan. 
"Think  Alabama's  likely  to  strike  a 
famine  going  out?" 

"Tru,"  grinned  Cronin,  "these  are 
adornments  for  that  beloved  brother  of 
yours.  And  you,  Rooney,"  addressing 
Ryan,  "hang  on  to  my  string  on  the  bet 
and  keep  your  mouth  shut.  You'll  soon 
see  what  they're  all  for.  You  sit  over 
there  with  Strickland  beside  Alabama 
and  don't  get  in  the  road.  We  got  our 
work  cut  out  for  us.  Tru,  it's  a  good 
cause,  and  I  know  you  don't  mind  us 
taking  possession.  So  go  to  it,  boys,  ac- 
cording to  the  blue  prints." 

OUTREMONT'S  cabin,  since  it  was 
graced  by  a  woman's  presence,  was 
somewhat  pretentious  and  contained 
two  rooms.  In  the  back  room,  which 
held  a  big  stone  fireplace  and  bunks, 
Thorpe  and  Cronin  were  accustomed  to 
sleep.  In  the  front  room,  where  stood 
the  Yukon  stove,  was  Gayle's  and  Tru- 
dis's  bunk,  the  plank  table  and  chairs. 
This  layout  of  the  building  was  pecul- 
iarly suited  to  Cronin's  plans.  He  had 
had  the  layout  in  mind  when  he  made 
them,  and  now  he  hastened  their  execu- 
tion. Still  hugging  his  ribbon  and  tis- 
sue paper,  he  disappeared  into  the  back 
room  vdth  Thorpe  and  half  a  dozen 
more  men. 

"Here,  Mrs.  Outremont,"  protested 
Ryan, "this  has  got  to  be  open  to  the  day 
and  according  to  the  contract.  They 
can't  try  no  secret  machinations  on  me. 
Do  I  see  what  they're  doing  in  there?" 

"At  the  proper  time,  you  do,"  Trudis 
laughingly  assured  him.  "I'm  in  on 
this,  and  you  can  take  my  word  for  it. 
All  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  keep  your 
eye  on  me.  I'm  going  to  help  Gayle  and 
the  rest." 

With  her  husband  and  his  helpers  she 
plunged  into  the  work  on  the  front 
room,  and  Ryan  assiduously  followed 
her  with  his  eyes.  For  Trudis  was  good 
to  look  upon,  and  she  was  the  life  of 
the  undertaking,  swift  of  hand  and  foot, 
darting  here  and  there,  directing,  ad- 
monishing, bandying  quick  words  and 
laughter.  Till  near  dawn  she  toiled 
with  them  as  in  a  labor  of  love,  and 
Rooney  with  ever-growing  wonder  mar- 
veled at  the  transformation  eff'ected  in 
the  cabin.  When  their  work  was  done, 
the  front  room  presented  the  weird  ap- 
pearance of  a  frosted  cave.  The  fire 
was  out  in  the  Yukon  stove,  the  table 
shoved  behind  the  stove  and  both  con- 
cealed by  a  strip  of  canvas.  Walls  and 
ceiling  were  plastered  with  flour,  and 
salt  covered  the  floor  like  snow.  In  the 
center  of  the  floor  yawned  a  black  gap 
where  a  seven-foot  plank  had  been 
lifted.  Through  the  gap  rose  a  chill  air, 
for  the  cabin  sat  sidewise  on  the  incline, 
one  of  its  sills  supported  by  piles,  and 
underneath  the  gap  was  open  hillside. 

"Ugh!"  gasped  Rvan,  as  the  frosty 
air  struck  him.  "You  boys  are  sure 
strong  on  ventilation.  That  breeze 
ought  to  wake  anybody." 

He  looked  down  at  Alabama,  but  the 
breeze  had  not  penetrated  to  the  lat- 
ter's  consciousness.  He  snored  peaceful- 
ly on  a  blanket,  unaware  of  Strickland 
and  Rooney  keeping  vigil  over  him,  un- 
aware of  Trudis's,  Gayle's,  and  the 


other  men's  creation,  and  likewise  un- 
aware of  the  advent  of  Cronin  Hess 
and  his  companions,  who,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Thorpe  Calgour,  stepped 
forth  at  that  moment  from  completing 
their  preparations  in  the  back  room. 

"Where's  Thorpe?"  demanded  Ryan 
suspiciously.  "Mind  you  ain't  working 
no  trick  in  the  dark.  I've  got  my  lamps 
skinned.  What's  Thorpe  doing  back  in 
there?" 

"Staying  to  see  how  it  looks,"  chuckled 
Cronin.  "Don't  you  worry  yourself, 
Rooney.  He'll  soon  be  in  evidence. 
Alabama  any  way  restless  yet?" 

"Peaceful  as  a  papoose  with  a  suck 
of  tallow,"  declared  Strickland.  "See 
for  yourself." 

He  slid  back  the  cardboard  bull's-eye 
of  his  dark  lantern,  which  had  been 
fashioned  by  sticking  a  candle  in  a 
lidded  biscuit  box  and  which  had  been 
a  necessary  precaution  in  the  event  of 
Alabama's  waking  prematurely,  and  di- 
rected the  beam  upon  the  sleeper. 

MORE  than  twenty  pairs  of  eyes 
scrutinized  Alabama  by  the  yellow 
light,  but  the  magnetic  power  of  that! 
stare  had  no  effect.  Unmindful  of  Daw- 
son City,  the  Victorian  or  liOS  Angeles, 
he  continued  to  snore. 

"Shame  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
rank  realities  of  life!"  observed  Outre- 
mont. "Shame  to  disturb  that  peace 
for  the  tui'moil  of  his  destined  path. 
But  there's  the  wife  and  the  children 
to  think  of.  So  go  ahead,  Strickland. 
Wake  him  up." 

Strickland  reached  over  with  the 
celerity  of  a  doctor  and  jabbed  Alabama 
with  a  long  bright  needle  Hess  had 
borrowed  at  a  drug  store.  Alabama's 
body  heaved  a  little  and  his  head,  with 
the  eyes  still  closed,  rolled  petulantly. 

"Aw,  Slim,  get  over,"  he  mumbled, 
thinking  he  was  reprimanding  Slim 
Sullivan,  his  bunk  mate  of  several 
years.  "Wake  up  and  go  to  sleep  right. 
And  you'll  sure  cut  your  toe  nails  be- 
fore I  bunk  with  you  another  night." 

A  titter  circulated  through  the  group, 
but  Strickland  held  up  a  warning  hand. 

"Whisht!"  he  admonished.  "And 
hustle,  Cronin.  He'll  be  quite  lively 
in  a  minute." 

"All  right,  inspector.  Here,  Gayle, 
you  and  "Thorpe  take  your  tump  lines. 
I'll  get  my  throat  cleared  for  pration. 
And,  Rooney,  mind  if  you  open  your 
mouth  you  forfeit  twenty  thousand 
dollars." 

Swiftly  Outremont  sprang  to  Ala- 
bama's head,  while  Thorpe  knelt  at  his 
feet.  They  passed  the  stout  tump  lines 
they  held  under  Alabama's  ankles  and 
shoulders.  Strickland  shoved  a  third 
line  under  his  hips.  Many  hands  laid 
hold  of  the  lines,  lifted  Alabama  bodily 
up  and  lowered  him  into  the  gravelike 
gap  till  he  was  a  little  below  the  level 
of  the  floor. 

The  frost  biting  at  Alabama's  back 
hastened  the  reviving  influence  of 
Strickland's  loaded  needle.  Alabama's 
eyes  opened  upon  the  awesome  mouth  of 
the  pit  wherein  he  was  suspended,  upon 
the  crowd  of  men  lowering  him  in  the 
feeble  biscuit  box  light,  upon  the  frost- 
rimed  cave  roof  above  where  played  a 
score  of  shadows,  and  his  ears  quick- 
ened to  the  familiar  and  stentorian 
voice  of  Cronin  Hess. 

"Boys,"  he  heard  Cronin  declaiming, 
"I  wish  for  the  sake  of  our  late  friend 
Alabama  that  there'd  been  a  sky  pilot 
handy,  but  there  wasn't.  Father  Vir- 
gon's  a  hundred  miles  down  river.  He 
won't  be  back  for  two  months,  not  till 
the  ice  gets  fit  for  dogs,  so  this  solemn 
duty  by  unanimous  consent  devolves  on 
me.  Now  I  ain't  much  of  a  preacher, 
and  I'm  going  to  make  the  service  short. 
You  were  all  acquainted  with  the  late 
lamented — " 

Alabama's  shriek  smothered  Cronin's 
voice.  "Hold  on,"  Alabama  yelled,  im- 
ploring eyes  fixed  on  Rooney  Ryan,  who 
stood  beside  the  ex-marshal.  "I  ain't 
dead.  Hey,  you  batty  ginks,  pull  me 
out!    Rooney,  make  them  pull  me  out." 

BUT  Rooney,  with  twenty  thousand 
dollars  forfeited  if  he  opened  his 
mouth,  could  do  nothing  but  stare  down 
like  a  graven  image,  denying  himself 
even  the  luxury  of  a  smile  lest  he  jeop- 
ardize his  stake.  Nor  was  there  any 
greater  hope  in  the  attitude  of  the  men 
about  him.  Alabama's  convulsive  kick- 
ing shook  the  tump  lines,  but  as  if 
there  were  not  the  slightest  tremor  in 
those  lines  the  holders  gripped  them 
tightly,  listening  with  grave  solemnity 
to  Cronin  Hess's  short  service. 
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I  And  Cronin,  surveying  the  open 
rave  with  a  sort  of  passive  resigna- 
on,  raised  pathetic  eyes  to  the  chok- 
\g  Trudis  and  covered  the  unortho- 

!ox  pause  which  Alabama's  interruption 
ad  occasioned  by  suggestively  spong- 
ig  his  eyes  with  an  orange  bandana 

I  andkerchief . 

j  "With  the  late  lamented  Alabama," 
ja  went  on,  "and  you  know  the  manner 
a  his  demise,  how  he  gambled  and 
I  rank  and  waltzed  enough  in  one  night 
^  kill  a  dozen  Queen  Charlotte 
slanders  and  fell  down  of  heart  failure 
t  the  end.  We  don't  need  to  go  deeper 
ito  his  shortcomings  or  into  his  vir- 
ues — if  he  had  any.  It's  a  raw  land 
p  here.  All  the  men  in  it  are  men 
ith  hair  on  their  chests,  and  it  ain't 
or  any  one  of  us  to  criticize.  So  let  us 
1  'e  glad  for  Alabama's  sake  that  he 
idn't  come  to  a  more  violent  end. 
tlso  let  us  be  thankful  for  the  sake  of 
ae  widow  and  the  two  fatherless  chil- 
ren  down  in  Los  Angeles  that  he  died 
efore  his  stake  gave  out  entirely." 

3 ESS  raised  Horbeed's  poke,  now 
prone  to  sag  and  with  much  loose 
uckskin  puckered  under  the  poke 
trings,  and  let  it  thump  dully  in  the 
alt.  "Nearly  forty  pounds  in  it  yet! 
"lose  on  ten  thousand  dollars!  A  god- 
end  to  them  as  wouldn't  have  got  any- 
hing  if  he'd  have  lived !  And  right  here 
want  to  thank  you  boys  who  divvied 
p  so  that  there  wouldn't  be  so  much  as 
n  ounce  of  what  remained  touched,  you 
oys  who  chipped  in  and  paid  for  his 
bsequies,  you  boys  who — " 
"Rooney ! "  squealed  Alabama,  his  voice 
itched  high  in  terror.  "Rooney,  make 
;ronin  stop  them  obsequies.  I  tell  you 
ain't  dead.  I  tell  you  I  ain't.  Murder! 
ladmen!  Massacres!  Help!  Hel-l-l-p!" 

Alabama's  appeal  for  outside  aid  -vi- 
■rated  as  shrill  and  as  long  as  a  siren 
vhistle,  but  the  ex-marshal  apparently 
;eard  not  even  a  whisper. 

"You  boys,"  with  an  impelling  uplift 
f  the  arm,  "who  kindly  acted  as  un- 
lertakers,  hearse,  pallbearers,  and  sex- 
ons!  On  behalf  of  the  widow  and  the 
atherless  I  thank  you.  It'll  sure  be  a 
ource  of  comfort  to  them  to  know  you 
tood  with  Alabama  at  the  end  and 
Dwered  him — yes,  go  on  and  lower,  boys 
-into  his  last  resting  place  on  earth!" 

The  tump  lines  slipped  slowly  through 
he  holders'  hands. 

Alabama's  body  sank  steadily  down 
nto  the  black  pit.  Men  standing  on 
ither  side  with  shovels  in  their  hands 
■egan  to  shovel  in  the  salt. 

At  the  impact  of  the  white  crystals 
irhich  he  deemed  smothering  snow  Ala- 
■ama  emitted  a  bellow  that  nearly  blew 
ut  the  biscuit  box  light. 
"Whisht,  wait  a  bit!"  commanded 
Strickland.  "I  heard  something  like  a 
igh.   Did  any  of  you  men  sigh?" 

They  all  with  shakes  of  their  heads 
lisclaimed  anything  other  than  silent 
espiration,  while  Alabama  sent  up  yells 
hat  shook  the  flour  off  the  roof. 

Inspector  Strickland  leaned  over  the 
^dge  of  the  grave  and  listened  atten- 
ively.  "There  sure  is  something  like 
u  feeble  moaning  down  there,"  he  de- 
lared  in  astonishment.  "It  can't  be 
Alabama,  but  you  better  pull  up  a  little, 
)0ys,  till  we  make  sure.  We  hear  so 
nuch  about  burying  alive  nowadays." 

Obediently  the  men  hauled  up,  and 
Alabama's  kicking  legs  and  flailing 
irms  shot  into  view.  Still  shrieking,  he 
nanaged  Avith  a  terrific  effort  to  throw 
limself  sidewise,  and  all  tangled  in  the 
ump  lines  he  rolled  out  upon  the  brink 
)f  his  burial  place. 

AS  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost  arise,  In- 
t\.  spector  Strickland  staggered  back 
ind  sat  down  heavily  in  a  drift  of  salt, 
^is  mouth  gaped  big  and  round,  and 
118  eyes,  as  big  and  as  round  as  his 
nouth,  stared  dazedly  at  Alabama. 

"Alabama,"  he  protested,  as  a  man 
who  cannot  believe  the  evidence  of  his 
)wn  eyes,  "you're  dead.  You  can't  be 
inything  else  but  dead.  You  were  dead 
when  the  boys  gathered  you  up.  You 
were  dead  when  we  had  you  examined 
it  a  drug  store,  and  by  thunder,  you're 
lead  in  my  burial  permit." 

Strickland  pulled  out  a  formidable 
locument  and  shook  it  accusingly  at 
Alabama,  who  was  struggling  with  the 
ump  lines. 

"Boys,"  he  flared  with  a  show  of  vio- 
ent  anger,  "it  sure  isn't  right  for  Ala- 
>ama  to  play  up  like  this.  I  issue  a  per- 
■nit  for  his  burial,  and  he  sits  up  and 
ioesn't  need  it.  It  sure  isn't  right  for 
Tim  to  come  to  unexpected  and  spoil  my 
reputation." 

"But,  li.sten  here,  Inspector!"  com- 
manded Trudis,  leaning  forward  with  a 
ifravity  which  V^ordered  on  alarm.  "You 
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Some  day  you'll  hit  on 
a  Sensible  Cigarette 


And  as  soon  as  you 
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know  that  it's  sensible: 

( 1 )  It  will  please  your 
taste.  That  goes  without 
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COLLIER'S     FOR     NOVEMBER     27,  1915 

don't  mean  you're  allowing  him  to  come 
back?" 

"Yes,"  Gayle  cut  in,  "leaving  out  the 
matter  of  your  reputation,  Strickland, 
what  about  his  wife  and  children  down 
in  Los  Angeles?  What  about  this  ten 
thousand  dollars?  Are  we  going  to  com- 
mit the  immoral  act  of  starting  Ala- 
bama again  along  the  riotous  road  we 
flattered  ourselves  he  had  duly  quitted 
to  squander  the  remaining  funds  the 
wife  and  children  should  have?  By 
thunder,  I  raise  my  voice  and  say  no!" 

"And  we  all  raise  our  voices  and  say 
no!"  shouted  the  rest  of  the  men  in  a 
clamorous  chorus, 

"By  the  hide  of  Carmack,  you're 
right!"  agreed  Strickland.  "For  the 
moment  I  forgot  them.  They're  the  de- 
ciding factor.  Yes,  you're  right.  And 
it's  between  ourselves.  No  one  can  know 
anything  of  it.  He's  dead  in  the  eyes 
of  Dawson  City.  He's  dead  in  the 
burial  permit.  He  owes  it  to  those  who'll 
benefit  by  it  to  play  the  man  and  go  on 
and  be  buried.  So  lay  hold  of  the  tump 
lines  again,  boys.  Lay  hold  and  lower 
away ! " 

Outremont  and  Hess  made  a  grab  at 
the  lines,  but  Alabama  by  frantic  strug- 
gling and  kicking,  all  the  while  yelling 
for  help,  had  contrived  to  work  free  of 
them.  He  sprang  erect  and  seizing  the 
poke  sitting  in  the  salt,  swung  it  round 
his  head  like  a  bludgeon. 

"Get  back,  you  massacring  maniacs, 
or  you'll  get  a  forty-pound  crack  in  the 
skull!"  he  screamed.  "Don't  you  lay 
a  hand  on  me.  I  ain't  going  to  be 
buried  alive.  Keep  away,  you  ghastly 
ghouls!  Keep  away  or  I'll  have  the 
Mounted  Police  on  to  you  this  minute. 
Yes,  and  I'll  have  Strickland  fired  by 
higher  authority.  Captain  Constan- 
tine'll  deal  with  you  geezers,  and 
Rooney,  you  hypocritical  shark,  you're 
the  first  one  I'll  have  him  pinch!" 

RYAN'S  face  grew  apoplectic,  and 
speech  welled  up  in  his  throat,  but 
a  significant  glance  from  the  ex-mar- 
shal choked  him  off. 

"Pah!"  sneered  Cronin.  "Think  Cap- 
tain Constantine's  going  hunting  a  man 
who's  properly  accounted  for  by  Strick- 
land's burial  permit?  Think  he's  com- 
ing down  in  here,  anyway?  The  frost 
was  too  hard  to  dig  outside,  so  we  came 
where  it  was  soft.  Do  you  know  where 
you  are?  I'll  tell  you.  You've  a  thou- 
sand feet  into  the  heart  of  the  Dome,  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  Gunderhein's 
Svndicate  drove  to  find  the  mother  lode. 
That's  where  you  are,  Alabama,  so  far 
in  the  earth  that  you  must  be  next 
door  to  the  devil  himself,  and  as  sure 
as  there's  frost  on  your  mustache  and 
snow  in  your  hair,  you'll  never  see  day- 
light again !" 

The  ex-marshal,  assisted  by  Outre- 
mont, was  maneuvering  his  advance 
while  he  spoke  so  that  Alabama  was 
forced  to  retreat  toward  the  doorway  of 
the  back  room.  From  that  doorway 
the  door  had  been  removed  and  the 
space  cunningly  sealed  with  tacked-up 
tar  paper  coated,  like  the  rest  of  the 
wall,  with  flour. 

When  Alabama  was  within  a  yard  of 
the  doorway,  Cronin  and  Gayle  made  a 
determined  rush  at  him. 

Alabama,  still  calling  for  Constantine 
and  desperately  swinging  his  poke  in 
defense,  sprang  back  out  of  their  reach. 
His  heels  struck  the  step.  His  back 
struck  the  supposed  cave  wall,  and  he 
plunged  backward  through  the  fragile 
barrier  of  the  tar  paper  as  a  circus 
clown  goes  through  a  paper  ring. 

IN  the  moment  of  Alabama's  fall 
Strickland  blew  out  the  light.  Cronin, 
Gayle,  and  Gunderhein  slipped  out  three 
more  planks  of  the  flooring  leaving  a 
wide  cavity  in  front  of  the  doorway. 
Then,  drawing  the  surprised  Ryan  with 
them,  Gayle,  Trudis,  Cronin,  and  the 
rest  lined  up  in  the  obscurity. 

Through  the  hole  Alabama  had  ripped 
in  the  tar  paper  Rooney  could  see  to 
amazing  advantage  the  artistry  of  Hess, 
Thorpe,  and  the  others  who  had  worked 
in  secret  upon  the  back  room.  In  lurid 
contrast  to  the  frost-rimed  front  room 
it  glowed  like  a  fiery  furnace.  Floor, 
ceiling,  and  walls  were  covered  with 
scarlet  tissue  paper.  The  upper  stone- 
work of  the  fireplace  was  likewise  con- 
cealed, and  the  opening  of  the  fireplace 
itself  was  choked  with  live  coals.  A 
handful  of  brimstone  thrown  upon  the 
coals  burned  ghostly  blue,  giving  out 
vile,  sulphurous  fumes.  And  in  the 
midst  of  the  fumes  posed  Thorpe  Cal- 
gour.  His  supple,  sinewy  body  and 
limbs  were  tightly  wound  with  crimson 
ribbon,  and  there  were  other  appro- 
priate frills  to  his  costume.  Pensive  he 
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By  DR.  DELMER  EUGENE  CROFT 

THE  BOOK  OF  A 
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Ik  BOOK  OF  XMAS  TONIC  MIRTH 

'  The  book  that  makes  you  laugh  at  failure, 
doubt,  fear  and  worry.  A  morbid  crepe-hanger 
read  it,  now  is  an  apostle  of  sunshine. 

A  money-burdened  grouch  read  it,  now  is  a 
millionaire  of  cheerfulness.  A  cross-eyed  office 
boy.  perfectly  straight ,  only  he  looked  crooked, 
read  it,  now-  he  is  a  bank  clerk.  A  minister,  so 
sad  that  when  he  said  grace  it  froze  his  coffee, 
read  it,  now  is  preaching  to  standing  room  only. 
Several  maidens  of  hopeless,  impossible  ages, 
rejuvenated  their  cosmos  by  it,  then  married  the 
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THE  Victorian,  being  the  last  boat  of 
the  year,  was  crammed  -with  passen- 
gers interspersed  with  husky  dogs.  Be- 
cause it  was  a  race  against  the  frost  and 
the  steamer  would  make  a  nonstop  run 
to  Whitehorse,  all  freight  for  way  points 
on  the  Upper  River  had  been  refused, 
but  the  huskies  of  necessity  were  ex- 
empt from  this  ruling  and  passed  as 
human  beings.  Navigation,  generally 
earlier  to  cease  on  the  Lower  Yukon, 
was  already  closed,  and  those  of  the 
I>ower  River  camps  like  Forty-mile  and 
Eagle  City  who  had  no  exit  by  way  of 
St.  Michaels  were  bound  out  to  tide- 
water over  the  White  Pass.  Americans, 
F^nglishmen,  French-Canadians,  Swedes, 
Russians,  Jews,  and  Poles,  all  were 
jammed  together,  the  whole  blended  into 
one  barbaric  mass  by  a  sprinkling  of 
fierce-eyed  Sticks,  Chilcats,  Wrangels, 
and  Queen  Charlotte  Islanders. 

So  heavily  was  the  Victorian  loaded 
down  that  .she  backed  but  slowly.  Al- 
most imperceptibly  she  moved,  but  foot 
by  foot  the  gap  between  her  bow  and 
the  landing  widened,  and  to  the  mourn- 
ing crowd  it  semed  that  the  disheveled, 
sweat-dripping  Alabama,  bolting  sud- 
denly from  nowhere  through  their  ranks 
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stood,  a  red-skinned  demon,  horned, 
masked,  hoofed,  and  tailed,  poking  at 
the  cpals  with  a  Stick  Indian  salmon 
spear"  that  was  a  relic  of  the  cabin. 

The  ones  outside  saw  Alabama  inside 
sprii^to  his  feet  in  the  glaring  inferno, 
his  eyes  focused  with  a  horrified  stare 
upon  the  Satanic  figure  poking  at  the 
coals.    "Glowing  Gehenna!"  he  roared. 

Thorpe  whirled  like  lightning.  "Well, 
what  did  you  expect  after  the  way 
you've  been  rampaging  round?"  he  de- 
manded in  an  unearthly  screech. 
"Painted  Paradise?" 

Thorpe  jumped  three  feet  in  the  air 
and  brandished  his  ugly  spear,  but  Ala- 
bama did  not  stop  to  state  his  expec- 
tations. Hugging  his  poke  to  his  breast, 
he  took  a  fear-blind  leap  back  the  way 
he  had  come,  dropped  through  the  cav- 
ity in  the  flooring,  struck  the  snow- 
drifted  slope  between  the  cabin's  piles 
and  tobogganed  down  the  incline. 

HOW  he  passed  through  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
Dome  and  landed  on  Dawson's  flat  must 
have  been  a  festering  mystery  in  Ala- 
bama's mind,  but  it  was  a  mystery  there 
was  no  chance  to  probe,  for  he  realized 
that  his  Satanic  Majesty  had  also  turned 
the  trick.  Alabama  saw  him  coming 
in  the  lightening  gray  of  the  Arctic 
da-wn,  red-skinned,  horned,  masked, 
hoofed,  and  tailed,  brandishing  his  ugly 
spear  and  making  his  three-foot  air- 
springs  down  the  hillside. 

It  was  no  time  for  vacillation.  Ala- 
bama's eyes,  sweeping  the  water  front 
for  some  quick  refuge,  encountered  the 
Victorian  lying  at  the  White  Pass 
steamer  landing.  From  her  funnel 
swirled  a  trailing  banner  of  smoke,  and 
round  her  all  Dawson  City  congregated 
in  a  mournful  mob.  Alabama  knew 
what  the  smoke  and  the  mob  meant. 
Steam  was  up.  Upon  a  tide  of  tears 
the  Victorian  was  sailing  for  the  Out- 
side, and  the  Outside  was  to  him  a  place 
of  safety  where  no  Satanic  inhabitant 
of  the  heart  of  the  Dome  could  mas- 
sacre him  or  treacherous  friends  en- 
tomb him  alive.  So  wdth  the  vantage  of 
the  Victorian's  deck  in  view  he  dashed 
frantically  toward  the  water  front. 

Captain  Cambonne,  living  up  to  the 
tip  Cronin  Hess  had  given  him,  was  on 
the  watch  from  the  pilot  house.  He 
saw  Alabama  coming,  and  before  the 
latter's  feet  struck  the  landing,  the 
Victorian's  bell  began  a  blatant  jangle. 
It  was  the  notice  of  the  sailing.  The 
gangplank  commenced  to  slide  in,  and 
the  crowd  of  Dawsonites  raised  their 
voices  in  farewell  lamentations. 

"Hey,  captain,  wait,  wait!"  gasped 
Alabama,  wildly  shaking  his  poke  to 
signal  the  pilot  house.  "Case  of — life — 
or — death!   Stop  her!" 

But  Captain  Cambonne  remembered 
what  the  ex-marshal  had  described  and 
impressed  upon  him  as  the  psychological 
move  at  the  psychological  moment,  and 
the  position  of  the  boat  was  such  as  to 
lend  itself  favorably  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  move.  The  shore  ice  on 
the  river  was  thick  and  formidable 
though  the  middle  current  still  ran  free, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  docking 
or  departing  steamers  a  channel  had 
been  cut  through  this  shore  ice  from 
the  clear  water  to  the  wharf.  It  was 
the  custom  to  back  out  of  the  channel, 
swing  in  the  free  current  and  head  up- 
stream against  the  running  ice,  and  now 
Cambonne  gave  the  engine  room  the 
order  to  reverse. 
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had  lost  his  sailing.  But  the  crowd  did 
not  know  the  spur  behind  Alabama.  The 
Victorian  was  fifteen  feet  out,  but  un- 
der the  urge  of  that  spur  a  fifteen-foot 
water  gap  was  not  enough  to  doom  him 
to  destruction.  On  the  wharf  lay  a 
serried  pile  of  inbrought  merchandise, 
boxes,  bales,  and  bags,  a  mountainous 
pile  that  topped  the  steamer's  rail.  Up 
on  to  the  outer  wall  of  this  pile  Alabama 
swung  from  the  vantage  of  a  handy 
truck  and  ran  forward  to  its  highest 
rampart  many  feet  above  the  water. 

With  a  straight-arm  thrust  he  cast 
the  forty-pound  poke  ahead,  as  one 
casts  a  medicine  ball.  It  whizzed  past 
the  dodging  heads  of  a  score  of  men  and 
thudded  squarely  among  a  knot  of  war- 
ring huskies,  squelching  the  war  and 
scattering  the  howling  beasts  below. 
Then  Alabama  tensed  every  muscle  in 
the  jump  and  landed  face  down  on  top 
of  a  Swede  and  a  Wrangel  Indian. 

Captain  Cambonne  rang  full  speed 
astern  and  stared  out  of  the  pilot  house 
at  Gayle  Outremont,  Trudis  Outremont, 
Cronin  Hess,  Inspector  Strickland,  and 
many  more  doubled  up  with  mirth  by  a 
cabin  on  Dawson's  hillside,  at  the  rigid, 
mirthless  figure  of  Rooney  Ryan  in 
front  and  at  a  red-skinned  demon, 
h1)rned(  masked,  hoofed,  and  tailed, 
sneaking  by  devious  ways  out  of  Daw- 
son's flat  to  join  them.  And  as  he 
stared  and  grinned,  he  could  not  for- 
bear to  reach  for  his  megaphone. 

Swiftly  he  put  the  small  end  to  his 
lips  and  poked  the  large  end  out  of 
the  pilot-house  window.  "Rooney,  you 
lose!"  he  bellowed  in  a  voice  that  echoed 
as  far  as  Moosehide  Mountain. 
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Two  Little  Boys 

An  Allegory 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  were  two  boys. 
One  was  the  child  of  rich  parents: 
the  other  an  offspring  of  the  slums. 
The  one  was  richly  dressed  and  attended 
by  servants:  the  other  clothed  in  rags. 

The  rich  little  boy  had  tutors  to  in- 
struct him  in  learning;  he  attended 
gymnasium  classes  to  make  him  strong 
and  read  great  and  noble  books  to  teach 
him  to  be  brave.  On  Sundays  he  was 
sent  to  Sunday  school  where  he  was 
taught  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice  and  de- 
votion to  his  fellow  men.  The  poor 
little  boy  had  none  of  these  things. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  both  these 
little  boys  one  afternoon  were  playing 
in  the  park  beside  the  river.  And  while 
they  were  there  a  child  fell  from  one  of 
the  piers  into  the  deep  water. 

Now  which  of  the  boys  was  it  that 
leaped  fearlessly  into  the  water,  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  to  rescue  the  strug- 
gling child? 

The  poor  boy,  you  say  at  once.  Not 
at  all,  you  are  quite  wrong.  It  was  the 
rich  little  boy.  Didn't  I  say  that  his 
mind  had  been  specially  trained  and 
that  he  had  been  taught  to  be  coura- 
geous?   In  he  jumped  at  once. 

The  boy  from  the  slums  simply  stood 
on  the  bank  and  said :  "Gee,  see  the 
young  dood  jump  into  the  drink!" 

By  the  way,  the  rich  little  boy  was 
drowned.  They'd  forgotten  to  teach  him 
to  swim.    Too  bad. — Stephen  Leacock. 
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Fashion  illustration  (reduced)  from  the 
Winter  Fashion  Number.  This  is  by 
Soulie,  the  great  French  fashion  artist, 
whose  drawings  appear  exclusively  in 
Harper's  Bazar  in  America. 
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It  Costs  Less  to  Dress 
Fashionably! 

Leaders  of  society  i  n  every  city — those 
women  who  set  the  fashions  for  their 
neighbors — are  turning  this  year  with 
one  accord  to  the       fashion  authority 

HARPER'S  BAZAR 

And  they  do  this  because  the  advance 
fashions  in  Harper's  Bazar  save  them 
the  wasted  expense  of  gow^ns  that  are 
out-moded,of  hats  and  wraps  and  furs 
that  are  not  in  the  new  fashion.  Not 
only  does  the  Bazar  present  the  designs 
of  Souli  and  Erte  of  Paris,  and  of 
Leon  Bakst,  also,  who  has  designed^ 
its  Christmas  cover — but  it  has  now' 
made  exclusive  arrangements  with 
threeof  the  best  New  York  designers- 

Lucile,  Henri  Bendel,  Tappe 

All  the  best  new  creations  of  these  three  great  fashion 
originators  will  be  shown  during  1916  in  Harper's  Bazar, 
but  in  no  other  magazine.  In  addition  to  these  splendid 
fashions.  Harper's  Bazar  also  is  the  only  magazine  of  its 
kind  that  ^ives  you  Fiction.  For  instance- 
William  J.  Locke,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 

have  each  written  a  new  novel  for  Harper's  Bazar  durinfl 
1916— and  each  number  will  also  bring  you  many  shorl 
stories.  Not  only  that,  but  Harper's  Bazar  is  also  the  only 
magazine  to  which  people  of  society  themselves  con- 
tribute.   There  is  an  exclusive  article  every  month  by 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill 

and  also  many  contributions  from  the  best  known  women 
of  American  society.  It  has  been  impossible,  this  year,  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  demand  for  (he  Bazar;  but,  if  yoti 
will  reply  at  once— before  December  15th — you  will  re- 
ceive the  next  ten  numbers,  at  a  special  introductoryprice. 

Your  Last  Chance! 

For  $1,  sent  before  December  15th, 
you  will  receive  the  next  ten  numbers 
of  Harper's  Bazar.  The  new  price, 
beginning  with  the  Christmas  Num- 
ber, now  ready,  is  25  cents  a  copy. 
Up  to  December  15th,  however,  we 
will  take  your  order  at  the  old  intro- 
ductory price  of  $1  for  ten  numbers. 

Pin  a  dollar  bill  to  this  coupon,  sign 
your  name,  and  mail  to  Harper's 
Bazar  immediately.  If  your  letter  is 
postmarked  December  15th, or  earlier, 
you  will  receive  by  return  mail  the 
Christmas  Number,  and  after  it  every 
other  number  until  next  September. 

This  coupon  is  good  only  until  December  ISth 
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HARPER'S  BAZAR, 

119  West  40th  St..  New  York 

For  the  $1  enclosed  you  may  send  me  the  next  ten  num- 
bers of  Harper's  Bazar,  beginning  with  the  Christmas  Num- 
ber, in  accordance  with  your  special  offer  in  the  November 
27th  number  of  Collier's. 


N(fme .  . . 
Address . 


BY  ISAAC   F.  MARCOSSON 


THE  train  sped  through 
British  twilight.  Towns 
lere  and  there  a  military  camp,  with 
ed  flags  still  redder  in  the  setting  sun 
—all  flashed  by.    In  the  saloon  of  the 
nivate  car  sat  a  short,  stocky,  sturdy  man  with  an  ex- 
pressive Welsh  face  that  went  from  grave  to  gay  with 
ncredible  swiftness. 

His  long,  gray  hair  rolled  over  his  collar,  his  eyes 
ooked  through  you.  High  above  the  rattle  of  the  wheels 
ang  his  voice,  even  as  his  personality  dominated  all 
ibout  him.    He  radiated  force. 

Lloyd-George  was  going  back  to  London  from  Bristol. 
V  few  hours  before,  in  a  stuffy,  packed  hall  on  a  side 
treet,  he  had  swept  an  almost  hostile  audience  to  his 
eet.  With  eloquence  grounded  in  logic  and  reason  he 
ad  brought  home  to  the  labor  dictators  of  England  the 
o'.ly  of  their  attitude  toward  the  Government.  Vividly 
nd  graphically  he  had  laid  bare  his  work  as  Minister 
f  Munitions.  He  had  gone  through  the  tiresome  ac- 
iaim  that  greets  notables  in  a  provincial  city;  he  had 
haken  hands  at  the  station  with  battered  sun-  and 
hot-swept  human  wrecks  home  from  the  fiery  altar  of 
he  Dardanelles. 

A  wistful  weariness  clouded  his  face,  for  no  man  in 
he  British  Empire  to-day  is  so  pressed  with  toil.  He 
alked  and  worked,  then  silence  fell  upon  him.  Brood- 
ng,  he  watched  the  landscape  fly  by.  Then  the  talk 
egan  again,  and  it  was  of  the  thing  that  lies  dearest 
o  him,  the  work  of  munitions.  Light  flashed  in  the 
jiiercing  eyes  as  he  brought  down  his  fist  and  said  with 
I looseveltian  vigor: 

'  "This  war  is  not  a  war  of  human  mass  against  hu- 
Inan  mass,  but  machine  against  machine." 

In  these  words  Lloyd-George  summed  up  the  task  that 
nakes  him  England's  man  of  the  hour  to-day,  that  cen- 
ers  on  him,  as  much  as  on  the  khaki  host  in  France, 
he  hope  and  the  future  of  the  empire.  As  Shell  Mas- 
er  of  England  he  holds  her  very  destiny  in  the  fabric 
)f  the  great  organization  that  he  wrought  out  of  chaos 
md  confusion. 
The  world  knows  how  Lloyd-George  rose  from  provin- 
ial  lawyer  and  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the 
beginning  of  the  War  of  Wars.  It  also  knows  some- 
thing about  the  historic  upheaval  thSt  exposed  Eng- 
and's  shortage  of  high  explosives,  that  sent  a  whole 
jovernment  tottering  to  its  fall,  created  the  Ministry 
)f  Munitions,  and  placed  the  little  Welshman  in  charge. 
But  it  knows  very  little  about  this  newly  created  branch 
)f  the  British  Government  which  translated  a  forlorn 
lational  hope  into  an  aggressive  reality.  What  follov/s 
lereafter,  therefore,  is  the  first  authoritative  int^^rpreta- 
Aon  of  the  work  that  has,  so  far  as  Englan,.  :&  con- 
;erned,  practically  changed  the  whole  face  of  th.  war. 

Called  to  a  Titan  Task 

rHE   moment  that   Lloyd-George  left  his   desk  in 
Downing  Street  to  become  Minister  of  Munitions  it 
was  as  if  a  42-centimeter  shell  had  suddenly  exploded 
^■der  an  antiquated  machine. 
,-)e  shot  an  energizing  force. 
.':  through"  became  "smash 
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duct  of  an  established  and  going  work.  He 
ground,  create  a  whole  new  governmental 
cally  meant  victory  or  defeat  for  the  English 
this,  he  had  to  bring  industrial  order  out  of 
sturdy  gray-haired  man  was  put  squarely  the 
and  shell  for  the  British  forces.  It  meant 
first,  to  speed  up  existing  contracts;  second, 
sources  of  supply.    He  had  at  his  command, 


A  wistful  weariness  clouds 
Lloyd- George's  face,  but  light  flashes 
from  the  piercing  eyes,  and  Rooseveltian  vigor 


to  be  sure,  the  old  English  ordnance 
agencies,  together  with  the  sources 
P      U  S  neutral  supply  that  had  been  es- 

tablished. 

But  the  big  and  compelling  work 
was  to  create  an  English  machine  for  munitions  pro- 
duction that  would  make  the  nation  as  independent  as 
possible  of  foreign  factories. 

Pause  a  moment  and  visualize  the  situation.  You  be- 
hold a  man  summoned  to  a  fateful  task  in  the  gray  hour 
of  his  country's  history.  Greater  even  than  the  need 
of  money,  more  urgent  than  the  plea  for  men,  was  the 
guns'  insistent  hunger  for  their  devastating  food.  It 
called  to  him  from  a  dozen  desperate  fields.  He  heard 
the  call  and  made  answer  in  a  way  that  soon  changed 
despair  to  hope  and  wrought  victory  out  of  what 
seemed  impending  defeat. 

Building  an  Organization 

NOW  for  the  miracle.  The  one  tangible  evidence  of 
his  new  work  that  lay  before  Lloyd-George  was  a 
piece  of  parchment  with  the  royal  seal  proclaiming  him 
head  of  the  new  Ministry  of  Munitions.  But  vivifying 
that  document  was  the  genius  of  inspiring  leadership 
and  organization,  and  this  genius  became  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  department. 

Lloyd-George  is  not  a  business  man,  but  he  knows 
how  business  things  must  be  done.  He  knew,  among 
other  things,  how  America  had  built  up  the  empire  of 
her  industry  through  scientific,  close-knit  business  effi- 
ciency.   So  he  said  to  himself: 

"If  we  are  going  into  the  business  of  making  muni- 
tions, we  must  conduct  it  as  a  great  business  organiza- 
tion.   We  must  have  veterans  of  business,  not  of  war." 

In  other  words,  Lloyd-George  viewed  his  new  re- 
sponsibility just  as  any  clear-headed  American  business 
man  would  look  upon  a  productive  task  to  which  he  had 
been  set.  The  ministry  became  a  gigantic  manufac- 
turing concern.  Instead  of  typewriters,  shoes,  threshers, 
or  safety  razors,  it  was  to  produce  shot  and  shell. 

There  was  a  big  difference,  however,  between  this 
business  and  a  private  enterprise.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  no  worry  as  to  expense;  in  the  second,  it 
faced  no  problem  of  distribution  because  the  demand 
for  the  product  exceeded  the  supply. 

Lloyd-George  did  what  any  intelligent  manufacturer 
would  do:  he  created  an  organization  of  men  of  trained 
and  proved  experience.  He  knew  that  first  of  all  he 
would  have  to  deal  with  that  most  troublous  and  tur- 
bulent of  all  British  problems — labor — so  he  created  a 
Bureau  of  Labor  Supply.  At  the  head  of  it  he  put  a 
man  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  handling  men.  He  was 
C.  F.  Rey,  who  had  been  a  dominating  labor  factor  in 
the  Board  of  Trade.  He  felt  that  no  campaign  for  men 
and  machines  to  make  munitions  would  succeed  without 
publicity,  so  he  took  from  the  oldest  and  greatest  of 
all  English  advertising  houses  H.  E.  Morgan,  a  pub- 
licity expert,  who  once  marshaled  the  battalions  of 
print.  He  realized  that  inventive  genius  would  sooner 
or  later  help  to  make  a  quicker  peace,  so  he  established 
a  munitions-inventions  branch,  and  at  the  head  of  it  put 
E.  W.  Moir,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  engineers  in 
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teer is  a  workman 
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derous  machine  of  officialdom  was  set  in  motion.  The 
Government  pointed  its  hand  across  Whitehall  to  a 
group  of  old  mansions  that  lay  snugly  ensconced  in 
the  damp  depths  of  Whitehall  Gardens.  Here,  where 
the  belles  and  beaux  of  Thackeray's  day  danced  and 
dined,  the  nerve  center  of  the  British  munitions  offen- 
sive was  set  up.  The  charming  old  rooms  that  used 
to  echo  with  the  swish  of  skirts  and  the  sound  of 
laughter  and  jest  now  rattled  with  the  whir  of 
.  typewriters. 

In  an  office  on  the  second  floor  Lloyd-George  estab- 
lished himself  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces 
of  shell  production.  Against  the  windows  nodded 
the  branches  of  a  mulberry  tree  planted  by  James  I 
in  that  good  old  English  day. 

But  the  rooms  in  these  mansions  were  soon 
crowded.  "We  must  have  more  space,"  said  Mr. 
Rey,  "and  we  must  have  it  to-morrow." 

Over  at  the  War  Office  they  threw  up  their  hands 
in  horror. 

"It  will  take  weeks  and  weeks  to  supply  it," 
they  said. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Rey.  "We  must  have  one  hun- 
dred more  girls  at  work  to-morrow." 

"But  there  are  no  offices  for  them,"  was  the  plea. 

"Put  up  tents  for  them,"  flashed  Rey  with  an 
energy  which  was  the  voice  of  a  new  England  geared 
up  to  high-pressure  work. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  a  small  village  of  tents 
sprang  up  in  the  gardens  behind  those  old  White- 
hall mansions.  Almost  before  the  last  stake  was 
driven  an  army  of  girls  was  at  work  operating 
typewriters,  filing  letters,  and  indexing  cards — all 
part  of  the  clerical  end  of  the  new  machine  that, 
through  destruction  of  men,  was  to  work  out  Eng- 
land's salvation. 

"Now  for  permanent  offices,"  said  Rey,  for  sum- 
mer was  in  full  swing,  and  before  long  the  chill 
winds  of  winter  would  be  sweeping  in. 

To  meet  this  request  was  another  typical  perform- 
ance. One  by  one  rose  the  wooden  edifices  that  were 
to  house  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  through  the  war. 
As  a  section  went  up  a  corresponding  area  of  tents 
went  dowm.  When  I  first  saw  this  beehive  of  British 
activity  in  September  the  last  piece  of  canvas  had 
gone  and  in  its  stead  stood  the  long,  rambling,  barn- 
like structure  that  was  a  dynamo  of  activity. 

Enlisting  Business  Brains 

HERE  sit  the  heads  of  the  various  departments 
which  control  the  general  operations  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Munitions.  Realizing  that  you  cannot  operate 
distant  works  by  long  distance  from  London,  Lloyd- 
George  set  up  local  boards  of  government  in  each 
of  the  great  ordnance  centers  of  England,  places  like 
Woolwich,  Sheffield,  Newcastle,  and  Middlesbrough. 
This  enabled  the  munitions  authorities  to  become 
familiar  with  conditions  from  first-hand  contact,  to 
deal  with  the  emergencies  as  they  arose,  which  saves 
time  and  trouble. 

For  these  boards,  as  well  as  for  his  general  staff, 


to  chance  or  haphazard. 


he  enlisted  the  best  business  brains  of 
the  country.  Instead  of  the  fierce 
competition  that  had  prevailed  in  the 
wild  struggle  for  war  profits,  he  now 
found  cooperation  among  men  whose 
services  could  not  be  bought  for  any 
price.  They  rallied  around  him,  first 
because  the  really  desperate  plight  of 
the  nation  with  regard  to  ammunition 
had  stirred  their  pride  and  patriotism, 
and,  second,  because  they  knew  that  at 
last  they  were  enrolled  under  a  mag- 
netic and  productive  leadership. 

Go  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Min- 
stry  of  Munitions  in  Whitehall  to-day 
and  you  think  for  a  moment  that  you 
are  in  the  main  offices  of  a  great 
American  industry.  Messengers  (in 
this  case  they  happen  to  be  volun- 
teer Boy  Scouts)  dash  to  and  fro; 
there  is  the  rapid  fire  of  countless 
batteries  of  typewriters ;  the  whole 
place  hums  with  a  ceaseless  move- 
ment. 

What  impresses  the  Yankee  vis- 
itor first  and  foremost,  however,  is 
the  concrete,  evidence  of  scientific 
business  efficiency.    It  is  like  going 
into  a  highly  developed  American 
industrial  plant,  because  you  find 
the  walls  placarded  with  the 
now   familiar   diagram  or 
pyramid  system  of  organi- 
zation.   In  Mr.  Rey's  office, 
for  instance,  you  see  a  com- 
plete chart  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Supply.  He  is 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  and 
radiating  from  it  are  the 
names  of  his  subordinates. 

Every  man's  work  is  defi- 
nitely laid  down  on  paper 
before  him.  Nothing  is  left 
The  munitions  clerk  cannot 
offer  the  traditional  excuse:  "I  didn't  know  this  was 
part  of  my  job."  In  a  word,  responsibility  is  defi- 
nitely fixed. 

When  you  go  into  Lloyd-George's  office  you  find 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid  of  pyramids,  because  radi- 
ating from  his  desk  are  the  wires  that  bind  this  whole 
far-flung  organization  to  the  will  and  the  leadership 
of  a  single  man.  He  is  president  and  general  manager. 

A  Census  of  Machinery 

LLOYD-GEORGE  realized  that  the  initial  step  in 
i  shell  production  is  adequate  machinery.  There- 
fore the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  take  a  complete 
census  of  machinery  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
got  down  its  productive  capacity  on  paper  almost 
to  a  pound. 

He  soon  discovered  why  the  ammunition  output 
was  short.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  machinery  ap- 
pointed for  Government  work  was  used  for  night 
shifts. 

"These  machines  must  work  twenty-four  hours 
out  of  twenty-four,"  he  said.  Before  a  month  had 
passed  the  only  rest  that  these  machines  knew  was 
for  repairs  and  renewals. 

Another  startling  revelation  in  this  census  of 
machinery  was  with  relation  to  machine  tools.  An 
amazing  shortage  in  the  machinery  available  for 
their,  production  was  found.  New  lathes  and  the 
guarantee  of  a  continuous  supply  of  lathes  were  just 
as  important  as  shells  themselves. 

Now  came  another  conspicuous  example  of  the 
new  teamwork.  Lloyd-George  assembled  all  the 
great  machine-tool  makers  of  the  country  and  put 
them  under  direct  Government  control.  It  was  the 
first  step  in  what  proved  to  be  an  almost  complete 
nationalization  of  British  industry.  Though  this  co- 
operation greatly  interrupted  many  private  contracts 
that  these  men  had  under  way,  and  greatly  limited 
their  profits,  they  assented,  without  exception,  to  the 
new  order.  This  step  enabled  the  Government  to 
concentrate  on  machine-tool  production,  which  was 
the  first  great  move  toward  increased  ammunition 
output. 

A  strong  committee  of  machine-tool  makers  has 
been  organized  which  has  headquarters  in  the  Arma- 
ment Building  in  London,  and  from  this  place  it 


directs  the  entire  machine-tool  manufacture  of  the 
kingdom. 

A  very  conspicuous  shortage  of  machine  tools  for 
shells  of  heavier  caliber,  which  was  one  of  England's 
great  weaknesses  in  the  early  months  of  the  war,  has 
been  remedied. 

Aside  from  guaranteeing  an  increasingly  large 
shell  output,  this  concentrated  manufacture  of  ma- 
chine tools  is  enabling  England  to  cut  down  her 
orders  for  war  materials  abroad,  which  greatly 
lessens  the  difficulty  in  foreign  exchange  and  gold 
supply. 

It  also  gives  the  Government  control  over  the  out- 
put, and  it  can  change  caliber  as  it  chooses  without 
delay  and  at  its  own  will.  Besides,  it  saves  time 
and  the  risk  of  transporting  material  across  the 
seas.  In  other  words,  it  was  just  one  more  step 
toward  making  England  less  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  of  supply. 

Lloyd-George  was  determined  to  leave  as  little  as 
he  could  to  chance.  He  knew  that  the  giant  boil- 
ers of  British  industry  must  be  fed,  so  he  immedi- 
ately brought  about  a  state  coal  control. 

The  whole  coal-export  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom now  passed  under  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. King  Coal  was  harnessed  up  to  the  work  of 
munitions.  This  state  coal  control  means,  in  a  word, 
that  not  an  ounce  of  coal  can  go  to  an  Allied  or 
neutral  country  without  license  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  guarantees — if  labor  will  only  be  good — a  con- 
tinuous firing  of  the  furnaces  of  war. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  at  this  point  that  when- 
ever a  coal  strike  developed  in  the  Welsh  fields 
(and  there  were  a  number),  it  was  the  Minister 
of  Munitions  who,  by  his  personal  efforts,  brought 
about  peace. 

Hot  on  the  heels  of  these  other  labors,  Lloyd- 
George  took  over  the  control  of  the  royal  ordnance 
factories  for  the  period  of  the  war.  "This  put  him 
in  supreme  command  of  every  agency  for  the  out- 
put of  munitions  of  any  kind,  and  it  enabled  him 
to  divert  the  last  governmental  munitions  channel 
from  the  obstruction  of  official  red  tape. 

An  Army  of  Munitions  Volunteers 

HAVING  geared  up  the  machines  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  munitions  job,  Lloyd-George  now  turned 
to  an  adequate  manning  of  them.  Here  he  encoun- 
tered the  most  difficult  perhaps  of  all  his  problems, 
because  the  English  workman  who  stayed  behind, 
spoiled  by  an  excess  of  wages  that  he  had  never 
known  before,  was  rioting  in  drink  and  extravagance. 
In  many  cases  he  only  worked  half  a  week  because 
he  spent  the  other  half  in  a  wild  orgy  of  drink  and 
in  sleeping  off  the  effects. 

"We  must  man  the  munitions  machine  fully,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  we  must  give  the  men  a  definite 
and  patriotic  appeal,"  said  Lloyd-George. 

He  now  set  out  to  organize  what  might  be  called 
the  Lloyd-George  Army,  or,  as  it  is  better  known, 
the  Army  of  Munitions  Volunteers.  It  is  organized 
just  like  the  fighting  forces  in  the  field,  with  a  first 
and  second  line  and  the  reserve.  This  reserve  is  also 
being  devoted  to  the  production  of  special  munitions, 
such  as  grenades  and  bombs,  and  still  another  and 
very  highly  skilled  section  of  it  has  been  assigned 
to  work  on  guns  of  very  large  caliber  to  offset  the 
effects  of  the  big  Austrian  howitzers.  Thus  again 
nothing  is  left  to  chance. 

A  munitions  volunteer  is  a  workman,  skilled  or 
unskilled,  but  in  the  main  skilled,  who  volunteers 
for  war  work.  He  signs  a  six  months'  pledge  which 
gives  the  Government  the  power  to  shift  him  about 
from  post  to  post. 

Within  two  months  after  its  organization  Lloyd- 
George  had  over  100,000  of  these  volunteers  enrolled 
under  the  banner  of  "More  Munitions."  A  serious 
difficulty  was  encountered  at  the  start.  Many  of 
these  volunteers  were  already  engaged  in  Govern- 
ment work,  either  in  the  engineering  trades  or  in 
shir\  'Iding. 

S^^me  were  engaged  on  Government  work,  such  as 
making  screws  and  bolts,  without  knowing  that  the 
products  of  their  skill  were  to  be  devoted  to  the 
enginery  of  war.  To  move  these  men  by  wholesale 
from  factory  to  factory  would  have  meant  a  wide- 
spread disturbance  in  industry.  The  big  task  to 
which  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  set  itself  was  to  get 
every  possible  work  {Continued  on  page  26) 
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THE  FIDDLER  OF 


WHILE  Mrs.  Foster  was  in  camp,  Tom  Tenney, 
the  silent  old  roustabout,  stubbornly  refused  to 
try  her  piano.  Mike  Stadler.  the  mill  constructor, 
who  had  heard  Tom  in  Goldfield  and  Tonopah  and 
Glory  Hole  years  before,  said  it  was  because  he  had 
a  shy  way  when  women  were  about,  so  when  the 
super's  bride  went  down  to  Kernville  for  a  week-end 
we  made  it  easy  for  the  old  man  to  drop  in  at  the 
]■  osters'  cabin.    His  eyes  kept  wandering  to  the  piano. 

"Strum  it  a  bit,  Tom,  if  you  like,"  said  Foster, 
and  old  Tenney  went  over  and  opened  the  case  like 
a  man  who  opens  a  locket  to  look  on  the  face  of 
a  loved  one  long  dead. 

"Remember  the  Glory  Hole  Tune,  Tom  Tenney?" 
P  oster  asked  casually.  "The  one  your  fiddler  played 
while  you  three  were  bringing  me  and  a  hundred 
others  through  the  plague  fever?" 

Tom  nodded  and  began  to  play  it.  There  was 
something  in  the  melody  of  an  air  I  had  heard  mas- 
ters play — not  much,  but  something.  For  an  hour 
the  uncouth  helper,  with  his  frowsy  hair,  his  un- 
shaven chin,  his  wretched  clothes,  and  his  gnarled 
fingers,  bent  low  over  the  keyboard,  crooning  to  it, 
caressing  it.  and  coaxing  from  it  such  music  as  I 
never  hope  to  hear  again.  Afterward  I  asked  Foster, 
but  he  said:  "It's  Tom  Tenney's  story:  ask  him. 
Cultivate  him." 

It  was  a  difficult  process,  but  by  chance,  one 
winter  night,  when  the  mill  had  been  running  for 
months,  Tom  Tenney  and  I  were  storm  bound  in 
the  assay  laboratory.  I  remembered  then  the  name 
of  the  haunting  melody  in  his  tune  and  told  him 
something  of  it.  My  words  opened  the  floodgates 
of  memory,  and  I  heard  the  story  of  John  Rudd. 
the  strong  man  known  as  the  Fiddler  of  Glory  Hole. 

IT  WAS  the  fiddler  who  made  up  that  piece  and 
taught  it  to  me  [Tom  began],  but  that  didn't  come 
till  two  years  after  he'd  snaked  me  out  of  a  dance 
hall  in  Tonopah  in  nineteen -three.  Booze  had  a  half 
nel.son  on  me  and  was  turning  me  over  on  my  hack 
an  inch  at  a  time.  I  started  from  a  kid  playing  the 
piano  just  the  same  as  a  little  pig  scratches  behind 
his  ear  without  anybody  showing  him  how — and  once 
I  knew  something  about  what  good  music  was.  But 
I'd  forgot  all  that.  I'd  gone  down  the  line  pretty 
average  fast  and  had  landed  in  the  only  place  T  was 
fit  for — a  rough-house  hell  where  anything  went  that 
would  keep  the  miners  spending  money.  The  Ana- 
conda didn't  want  good  music,  because  good  music 
sets  men  thinking,  and  when  they  think  they  get 
homesick  or  remorseful  or  weepy,  and  quit  buying. 
So  I  was  playing  "Money  Mu.sk"  and  "Bedelia"  and 
"Put  Me  Off  at  Buffalo,"  and  that  kind,  and  playing 
lively,  too,  because  there  was  a  drink  for  me  after 
every  tune.  When  I  couldn't  see  the  keys  any  longe)- 
I'd  improvise,  but  it  had  to  be  quickstep  stuff.  They 
were  getting  about  through  with  me  at  the  Anaconda 
because  I  had  the  d.  t.'s  once  a  month  or  more,  and 
r  ifkel-in-the-«lot  pianos  had  jn.«t  been  invente<l. 
/)/<•.  1 


One  Sunday  morning  about  three  o'clock  I  was 
pounding  off  a  waltz,  with  the  room  going  around 
me  and  a  black  cat  with  yellow  eyes  as  big  as  plates 
sitting  on  the  rack  in  front  of  me  spitting  hot  coals 
on  my  hands,  when  a  man  came  up  beside  me  with 
a  fiddle  and  began  an  obbligato.  I  wasn't  sui'prised. 
I  remember  hoping  he  wouldn't  turn  into  a  green 
devil  with  a  sharp  can  openei-  i-eady  for  me — that 
was  one  of  my  fancies  when  I  was  just  going  off 
my  head  fi-om  the  drink — but  as  long  as  he  kept 
playing  I  didn't  mind  him.  What  struck  me  funny 
by  and  by,  though,  was  that  the  girls  quit  cutting 
up  around  the  tables  and  there  was  nobody  dancing: 
it  began  to  look  as  though  they  saw  this  man  same 
as  I  did.    Finally  I  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  bar. 

"Now,  if  he  disappears  or  starts  at  my  face  with 
that  can  opener."  I  said  to  myself,  "I'll  know  it's 
time  for  me  to  get  one  more  drink  and  lay  off." 

But  the  man  stayed  where  he  was,  and  I  turned 
around  on  the  stool  to  him.  "That's  all  I  know," 
I  said.   "Let's  have  a  drink,  fiddler." 

He  was  the  tallest  man  I  ever  saw,  and  thin.  He 
had  long  white  hands,  with  dirty  nails,  and  I  never 
heard  but  one  violinist  that  bowed  as  well.  He  was  in 
clothes  that  had  used  to  be  black,  but  they  were 
shiny  and  greenish  now,  and  there  was  rips  all  over 
'em  and  tatters  at  the  bottoms.  His  vest  was  all 
splotched  with  grease  and  spots,  and  he  didn't  have 
any  shirt  or  collar — his  hairy,  hollow  chest  showed 
in  the  V  at  his  throat.  He  had  a  fiddle  the  color 
of  an  old  meerschaum  pipe,  and  when  he  tuned  it — 
well.  I'd  rather  hear  him  tune  that  fiddle  than  hear 
Paganini  play  a  concerto! 

You're  right.  I  knew  music  otice.  and  had  some 
schooling;  but  all  that  got  drowned  in  alcohol,  and 
what's  left  is  like  ships  they  bring  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea — i-usty  and  covered  with  shells  and 
slimy  things!    If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  fiddler — 

I  got  to  start  over  again  now,  Mr.  Rourke.  I  was 
saying  that  I  asked  the  fiddler  to  have  a  drink. 

He  wasn't  looking  at  me  or  thinking  about  me. 
"Go  on,"  he  said,  sharp  as  an  orchestra  leader. 

I  said:  "Fiddler,  I  been  going  on  all  night  and 
I'm  out  of  tunes." 

"Improvise,  then,"  he  said.    "B  flat,  minor." 

So  T  did.  He  cocked  his  big,  homely  head  to  one 
side  and  l)egan  to  follow  with  that  violin.  The 
whisky  dried  up  in  me.  I  forgot  the  Anaconda,  the 
drab  girls,  the  drunken  miners,  and  my  own  filthy 
soul,  and  thought  I  was  young  again,  dreaming  of 
wonderful  things  to  do  in  the  world.  That  fiddler 
played  my  music  a  while;  then  he  began  to  lead, 
and  I  followed  him — God  knows  how! — and  when  we 
stopped  the  sun  was  shining  in  through  the  dirty, 
red  curtains  over  the  windows  of  that  dance  hall, 
a  little  Italian  girl  was  crying  in  a  corner,  the  bar- 
tenders were  leaning  over  the  bar,  and  the  room 
was  full  of  miners  and  gamblers  and  roughs,  as  still 
as  death.  And  when  we  were  through  they  didn't 
move  nor  applaud.    Just  stood  there. 


He  wouldn't  have  a  drink;  neither  would  I.  When 
he  went  out  of  the  room  he  didn't  speak  to  me,  but 
I  trailed  along  after  him,  and  the  people  cleared 
a  way.  The  tall  fiddler  walked  a  mile  up  the  hill 
toward  the  Consolidated,  with  his  fiddle  case  over 
his  shoulder  and  his  torn  old  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
I  saw  that  his  hair  was  snow-white.  He  paused 
on  a  rise  and  looked  off  toward  the  desert,  with  the 
wind  blowing  on  his  face,  and  I  waited  for  him  to 
speak.  I  was  trembling  all  over  from  the  chill  and 
from  needing  a  di'ink,  but  I  waited. 

"They  call  me  Fiddler  Rudd,"  he  said  finally. 

"I'm  Tom  Tenney,"  I  answered. 

He  sat  down  on  a  rock  outcrop  and  leaned  his 
fiddle  against  his  leg.  "Some  people  think  I'm  a 
preacher,"  he  said.  "I'm  not.  Sometimes — like  now — 
I  think  about  God,  Tom  Tenney.    Do  you?"    I  said  no. 

"It  don't  matter,"  he  said.  "It  don't  matter  what 
you  call  it.  You  and  me  can't  mine;  we  can't  car- 
penter; we  can't  sell  clothes  or  booze;  we  can't  deal 
faro:  but  we  can  play  tunes  and  help  folks  that  do 
the  other  things — lots  of  folks  that  need  helping. 
Smooth  off  some  of  the  rough  places  for  'em.  What' 
do  you  say?" 

"I'll  go  with  you,  and  we'll  get  Silver  Lode  Warnei 
out  of  jail  and  he'll  play  the  guitar,"  I  answered. 
I  don't  know  why  I  did  it.  I  didn't  understand  him. 
I  didn't  understand  myself!  A  long  time  after- 
ward I  found  that  it  was  something  in  him  talk- 
ing to  something  in  me,  and  that  what  we  said  or 
what  we  understood — the  outside  icc — didn't  count. 
On  that  first  Sunday  morning  it  was  just  blind  fol 
lowing.  We  got  Silver  Lode  out  of  jail  in  the  end 
and  the  three  of  us  began  to  play  together.  The 
fiddler  liked  Silver  Lode:  I  knew  he  w-ould.  The 
worst  man  I  ever  knew  except  a  wife  beater  once, 
and  rough  and  wicked  and  mean,  was  Silver  Lode; 
but  he  could  play  a  guitar  and  make  it  sound  like 
a  harp  or  an  organ.  That  was  how  I  knew  the  fid- 
dler would  like  him. 

WE  NEVER  made  any  plans.  The  fiddler  would 
say:  "Let's  go  down  to  Goldfield,  boys."  and 
we'd  go.  They  were  after  us  all  over  southei-n 
Nevada,  and  once  in  a  while  somebody'd  come  from 
farthei-  than  that  and  try  to  get  us  away.  One  fel- 
low was  a  Jew — had  theatres  on  the  Coast.  He'd 
heard  about  us.  We  pas.sed  it  up  to  the  fiddler. 
Silver  Lode  and  me,  and  he  said  no. 

"We  got  our  work  cut  out  for  us  here,"  the  fiddler 
said.    "We  ain't  after  money." 

So  the  fellow  went  away.  It  was  a  fact — we 
weren't  after  money.  We  had  as  much  as  we  needed 
for  grub  and  clothes  and  a  place  to  sleep.  I'd  quit 
booze,  and  Silver  Lode  didn't  get  into  any  of  his 
meanness  very  often.  He  couldn't  with  the  fiddler 
looking  at  him  or  turning  around  awful  sorrywise 
and  picking  up  the  fiddle  to  play  one  of  his  own 
slow  tunes  on  it!  He  didn't  talk  much,  the  fiddler. 
We  understood  him  when  he  played,  same  as  all  the 
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mining  camp  people  did.  He  never  preached  at  them, 
but  he  always  made  them  ashamed  they  was  so 
ornery.  I'm  not  going  to  try  to  tell  you  how,  Mr. 
Rourke — you've  got  to  see  what  I'm  driving  at  from 
what  happened. 

We  went  to  Glory  Hole  when  it  was  a  year-old 
camp  and  a  hellbender !  The  scrapings  and  muck  and 
sweepings  from  all  the  other  mining  camps  drifted  in 
there.  The  fiddler  said  we  could  help  more  there 
than  at  any  place  he  knew,  and  I  guess  he  was  right. 

It  was  in  Glory  Hole  that  Silver  Lode  Warner 
got  into  his  trouble.  There  was  a  girl  there — a 
dance-hall  girl.  Silver  Lode  was  a  handsome  devil — 
black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  way  of  wearing  his 


edge  of  town  and  pushed  the  door  open  and  walked 
in.  Silver  Lode  and  the  gambler.  Fountain,  stood 
opposite  each  other  with  a  table  between  them  and  an 
upset  whisky  bottle  on  it  was  spilling  bad  liquor  to 
the  floor.  Tilted  back  in  a  chair,  with  her  hands 
clasped  across  her  knees,  and  her  long  brown-gold 
hair  loose  about  her  shoulders,  was  Dora  Ledoux. 
She  looked  like  a  beautiful  child,  except  for  the  hard 
lines  around  her  mouth  and  her  hard  eyes. 

Fountain  turned  on  us  with  a  curse.  "Get  out  of 
here!"  he  screamed.  "Get  out  and  'tend  to  your 
fiddling,  you  mealy-mouthed  sneaks!" 

The  fiddler  had  given  one  long  glance  to  Dora; 
then  he  walked  steadily  to  where  Silver  Lode  stood 


It  was  while  the  fiddler  was  laid  up  with  that 
wound  in  his  shoulder  that  he  worked  out  tHe 
tune — the  Glory  Hole  Tune  we've  always  called  it. 
He  had  been  thinking  at  it  as  we  went  out  that 
night  to  Mart  Fountain's  shack,  and  long  before  he 
could  hold  the  new  fiddle  we  bought  him  he  had  the 
thing  in  his  head.  He  taught  it  to  me  first  because 
Silver  Lode  wasn't  with  us  much  them  days.  He 
was  more  with  Dora  Ledoux.  And  I  picked  it  out 
for  him  on  the  old  box  of  tin  pans  we  had  for  a 
piano  in  the  Nugget  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  go 
down  to  the  saloon.  We  harmonized  it  together. 
You  tell  me  it's  an  arrangement  of  a  well-known 
piece,  eh?   Well,  the  fiddler  may  have  heard  it  some 


The  bullet  from  Fountain's  gun  went  smashing  through  the  violin  case  and  into  the  fiddler's  shoulder.    Dora  screamed  and  slid  to  the  floor 


clothes  and  holding  himself.  I  could  understand 
about  this  particular  trouble  easy  enough,  though 
I'd  never  had  much  like  it.  You  can  see  from  look- 
ing at  me  that  I  wouldn't.  But  Silver  had  changed 
a  lot  in  the  two  years  we'd  been  with  the  fiddler, 
and  it  was  a  surprise  to  us — or  to  me  at  least — 
when  Dora  Ledoux  tangled  him  up  in  her  web. 

She  was  a  woman  the  world  could  have  got  along 
without,  I  said  then,  though  from  the  first  the  fid- 
dler wouldn't  have  it  that  way.  A  gambler  named 
Fountain  —  Mart  Fountain  —  was  sweethearting  it 
with  her  when  we  began  at  the  Nugget  Saloon,  and 
he  and  Silver  Lode  was  sizing  each  other  up  before 
the  first  night  was  through,  because  Dora  wore  her 
heart  on  her  sleeve,  as  the  fellow  says,  and  it  wasn't 
far  to  guess  that  she  was  after  our  handsome  guitar 
player.  He  played  at  her  too;  first,  just  to  see  her 
eyes  narrow  and  her  mouth  soften;  then  because 
she  flicked  herself  out  of  Mart  Fountain's  arms  in 
a  dance  to  come  over  and  loll  on  a  chair  back  near 
Silver  and  ask  us  to  have  a  drink  wdth  her  on  the 
house.  We  took  one  round,  because  we  never  put  on 
any  airs  in  a  new  camp,  and  Silver  Lode  looked  across 
to  where  Mart  Fountain  was  standing  behind  a  faro 
layout  running  chips  through  his  fingers  and  scowl- 
ing. That  was  where  Silver  Lode  cut  in  wrong. 
I  told  the  fiddler  that  night  because  he  hadn't  seen 
this,  as  I  thought. 

"I  know,"  he  said  to  me.  "I  know.  Rest  easy, 
Tom  Tenney — the  girl  has  good  in  her  heart  under 
the  bad.  And  if  it's  not  for  the  best  we'll  play 
Silver  Lode  out  of  it  when  he  comes  in." 

But  Silver  Lode  didn't  come  in.  Not  that  night 
nor  the  next.  We  played  without  him,  and  the  third 
night,  after  we  were  through,  the  fiddler  said:  "Let's 
walk  a  little,  Tom  Tenney.  Our  legs  need  .stretch- 
ing out." 

He  carried  his  fiddle  along  on  his  shoulder,  and  he 
marched  me  straight  to  a  little  shack  a  mile  from  the 


wetting  his  lips.  "Got  a  new  little  tune  I  want  to 
practice.  Silver,"  he  said  quietly,  "if  these  folks'll 
excuse  you." 

Silver  Lode  opened  his  mouth  to  answer  angrily, 
but  the  fiddler  looked  straight  into  his  eyes  and 
Silver  reached  for  his  hat. 

As  they  came  toward  the  door  Silver  Lode  faced 
the  gambler.  "Dora  picks  me.  Fountain,"  he  said. 
"That  lets  you  out.  Don't  make  any  mistake." 

WELL,  at  that  Fountain  whipped  out  a  gun.  The 
fiddler  was  a  step  behind  Silver  Lode,  but  he 
sprang  in  then,  holding  his  violin  case  out,  and  the 
bullet  went  smashing  through  the  case  and  into  the 
fiddler's  shoulder.  Dora  screamed  and  slid  to  the  floor, 
calling  to  Silver  Lode  Warner,  but  he  didn't  hear 
her.  He  let  drive  into  Fountain's  face  with  his  fist, 
and  the  gambler  went  down  like  wet  ore  in  a  chute. 
I  caught  the  fiddler,  because  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  fall  too,  but  he  straightened  up  and  opened  the 
case.    It  was  the  thing  he  thought  of  first. 

His  violin  was  ripped  wide,  vnth  great  gaping 
holes  through  her  sounding  board.  The  fiddler 
looked  dowTi  from  his  splintered  treasure  to  Foun- 
tain, just  crawling  to  his  knees.  "You've  hurt  me 
bad,  neighbor,"  he  said.    "You've  hurt  me  bad!" 

We  knew  he  was  speaking  of  the  violin — not  of 
his  bleeding  shoulder.  That  was  all  he  said.  He 
led  the  way  out,  with  another  long  look  at  Dora, 
leaving  his  fiddle  where  it  lay,  and  I  followed  and 
Silver  Lode  after  me.  When  we  had  gone  a  few 
steps  I  turned  to  look  behind,  and  Dora  Ledoux  was 
creeping  along,  close  by  W^irner's  side,  pleading  with 
him  and  clutching  at  his  hand  and  crying.  When 
I  looked  back  again  he  had  his  arm  around  her  and 
they  were  walking  softly  with  us  toward  the  town. 
They  left  us  before  we  reached  our  cabin,  and  I  saw 
that  Dora  Ledoux  was  carrying  the  fiddler's  old  vio- 
lin case  against  her  as  she  might  have  carried  a  baby. 


time — he  had  a  wonderful  memory  for  music  that 
suited  him,  as  that  did — and  it  may  be  that's  how 
he  got  it.  He  thought  it  was  his  own,  though.  As 
far  as  I'm  concerned,  it  always  will  be — the  Fiddler's 
Glory  Hole  Tune. 

I  thought  we'd  better  shake  Silver  Lode  Warner, 
but  the  fiddler  said  no.  "He'll  need  us  more'n  ever 
when  this  blown  breeze  of  a  girl  flies  away  from 
him,"  he  said. 

"Will  she,  do  you  think,  fiddler?"  I  asked  him. 

"She  will,  and  soon." 

"She's  the  devil's  scum!"  I  cried  angrily,  remem- 
bering how  she  had  brought  us  our  first  trouble 
together. 

The  fiddler  looked  at  me,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  face  that  made  me  wish  I'd  left  the 
thing  unsaid.  "You're  overbold,  Tom  Tenney,"  he 
interrupted.  "You're  judging  without  knowing. 
There's  girls  for  good  in  the  world,  Tom,  and  girls 
for  looks,  and  girls  to  wed  strong  mates,  and  girls 
to  try  men's  souls,  as  I  think;  and  this  Dora  fits 
into  the  scheme  somewheres."  After  that  he  walked 
out  of  the  room,  and  all  that  day  and  night  I  saw 
no  more  of  him.  But  he'd  have  none  of  my  apolo- 
gies when  he  came  in. 

"It's  thinking  has  me,  Tom  Tenney,"  he  said.  "It's 
nothing  you've  done  or  said." 

I WAS  doubtful  Dora  would  leave  Silver  Lode,  but 
one  day  we  heard  what  happened.  There  were 
many  who  came  with  kind  words  and  little  presents 
for  the  fiddler,  and  they  always  brought  the  news 
with  them.  So  we  heard  how  Mart  Fountain,  the  gam- 
bler, who  had  gone  over  to  Johnny  after  the  trouble, 
had  come  back  the  evening  before  and  won  Dora 
again,  and  how  she  had  left  without  a  word  or  a 
sign  for  Silver  Lode.  And  when  they  told  us  she 
had  taken  that  wrecked  violin  with  her  the  fiddler 
nodded  but  said  nothing.      (Continued  on  page  33) 
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THE  MUMMY 

FU-MANCHU  &  COMPANY 


Y  SA 


ILLUSTRATED      BY  J. 

I SUPPOSE  I  did  not  awake  very  readily.  Follow- 
ing the  nervous  vigilance  of  the  past  six  months, 
my  tired  nerves,  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  relaxation, 
were  rapidly  recuperating.  I  no  longer  feared  to 
awake  to  find  a  knife  at  my  throat,  no  longer  dreaded 
the  darkness  as  a  foe.  So  that  the  voice  may  have 
been  calling  (indeed,  had  been  calling)  for  some 
time,  and  of  this  I  had  been  hazily  conscious  before 
finally  I  awoke.  Then,  ere  the  new  sense  of  security 
came  to  reassure  me,  the  old  sense  of  impending 
harm  set  my  heart  leaping  nervously.  There  is  al- 
ways a  certain  physical  panic  attendant  upon  such 
awakening  in  the  still  of  the  night,  especially  in 
novel  surroundings.  Now  I  sat  up  abruptly,  clutch- 
ing at  the  rail  of  my  berth,  and  listening. 

There  w'as  a  soft  thudding  on  my  cabin  door,  and 
a  voice,  low  and  urgent,  was  crying  my  name. 

Through  the  open  porthole  the  moonlight  streamed 
into  my  room,  and,  save  for  a  remote  and  soothing 
throb,  inseparable  from  the  progress  of  a  great 
steamship,  nothing  else  disturbed  the  stillness.  I 
might  have  floated  lonely  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  there  was  the  drumming  on 
the  door  again  and  the  urgent  appeal: 
"Dr.  Petrie!    Dr.  Petrie!" 

I  threw  off  the  bedclothes  and  stepped  on  to  the 
floor  of  the  cabin,  fumbling  hastily  for  my  slippers. 
A  fear  that  something  was  amiss,  that  some  after- 
math— some  wraith  of  the  dread  Chinaman — was 
yet  to  come  to  disturb  our  premature  peace,  began 
to  haunt  me.   I  threw  open  the  door. 

Upon  the  gleaming  deck,  blackly  outlined  against 
a  wondrous  sky,  stood  a 
man  who  wore  a  blue 
greatcoat  over  his  pa- 
jamas and  whose  un- 
stockinged  feet  were 
thrust  into  red  slippers. 
It  was  Platts,  the  Mar- 
coni operator. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  to 
disturb  you.  Dr.  Petrie," 
he  said,  "and  I  was  even 
less  anxious  to  arouse 
your  neighbor;  but  some- 
body seems  to  be  trying 
to  get  a  message,  pre- 
sumably urgent,  through 
to  you." 

"To  me!"  I  cried. 

"I  cannot  make  it  out," 
admitted  Platts,  running 
his  fingers  through  di- 
sheveled hair,  "but  I 
thought  it  better  to 
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arouse  you.  Will  you  come  up?"  I 
turned  without  a  word,  slipped  into 
my  dressing  gown,  and  with  Platts 
passed  aft  along  the  deserted  deck. 
The  sea  was  as  calm  as  a  great  lake. 
Ahead,  on  the  port  bow,  an  angry 
flambeau  burned  redly  beneath  the 
peaceful  vault  of  the  heavens.  Platts 
nodded  absently  in  the  direction  of 
the  weird  flames. 

"Stromboli,"    he    said;    "we  shall 
be  nearly  through  the  Strait  by  breakfast  time." 

We  mounted  the  narrow  stair  to  the  Marconi  deck. 
At  the  table  sat  Platts's  assistant,  on  his  head  the 
Marconi  attachment — an  apparatus  which  always 
set  me  thinking  of  the  electric  chair. 

"Have  you  got  it?"  demanded  my  companion  as 
we  entered  the  room. 

"It's  still  coming  through,"  replied  the  other  with- 
out moving,  "but  in  the  same  jerky  fashion.  Every 
time  I  get  it,  it  seems  to  have  gone  back  to  the  be- 
ginning: just  Di:  Peti-ie — Dr.  PctHe." 

He  began  to  listen  again  for  the  elusive  message. 
I  turned  to  Platts. 

"Where  is  it  being  sent  from?"  I  asked. 
Platts  shook  his  head. 
"That's  the  mystery,"  he 
declared.     "Look!"  (He 
pointed  to  the  table.)  "Ac- 
cording  to    the  Marconi 
chart  there's  a  Messagerie 
boat  due  west  between  us 


.  .  .  The  crack  nf  a 
pistol  tound'-d  from 
immediately  beyond 
the  boat 


and  Marseilles,  and  the  home- 
ward-bound P.  &  0.  which  we 
passed  this  morning  must  be 
getting  on  that  way  also  by 
now.  The  Isis  is  somewhere 
ahead,  but  I've  spoken  all  these, 
and  the  message  comes  from 
none  of  them." 

"Then  it  may  come  from 
Messina." 

"It  doesn't  come  from  Mes- 
sina," replied  the  man  at  the 
table,  beginning  to  write  rapidly. 

Platts  stepped  forward  and 
bent  over  the  message  which  the 
other  was  writing. 

"Here  it  is!"  he  cried,  ex- 
citedly; "we're  getting  it." 

Stepping  in  turn  to  the  table,  I  leaned  over  be- 
tween the  two  and  read  these  words  as  the  operator 
wrote  them  down :  Dr.  Petrie —    My  shadow  .  .  . 

I  drew  a  quick  breath  and  gripped  Platts's  shoul- 
der harshly.  His  assistant  began  fingering  the  in- 
strument with  irritation. 

"Lost  it  again!"  he  muttered. 
"This  message — "  I  began. 

But  again  the  pencil  was  traveling  over  the  paper: 
lien  upon  you  all  .  .  .  End  of  messac/e. 

The  operator  stood  up  and  unclasped  the  receivers 


from  his  ears.  There,  high  above  the  sleeping  ship's 
company,  with  the  carpet  of  the  blue  Mediterranean 
stretched  indefinitely  about  us,  we  three  stood  look- 
ing at  one  another.  By  virtue  of  a  miracle  of  modern 
science,  some  one,  divided  from  me  by  mile  upon 
mile  of  boundless  ocean,  had  spoken  and  had  been 
heard. 

"Is  there  no  means  of  learning,"  I  said,  "from 
whence  this  message  emanated?" 

Platts  shook  his  head  perplexedly. 

"They  gave  no  code  word,"  he  said.  "God  knows 
who  they  were.  It's  a  strange  business  and  a 
strange  message.  Have  you  any  sort  of  idea.  Dr. 
Petrie,  respecting  the  identity  of  the  sender?" 

I  stared  him  hard  in  the  face ;  an  idea  had 
mechanically  entered  my  mind,  but  one  of  which  I 
did  not  choose  to  speak,  since  it  was  opposed  to  hu- 
man possibility. 

But,  had  I  not  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  bloody 
streak  across  his  forehead,  as  the  shot  fired  by 
Karamaneh  entered  his  high  skull,  had  I  not  known, 
as  certainly  as  it  is  given  to  men  to  know,  that  the 
giant  intellect  was  no  more,  the  mighty  will  impotent, 
I  should  have  replied : 

"The  message  is  from  Dr.  Fu-Manchu!" 

MY  REFLECTIONS  were  rudely  terminated  and 
my  sinister  thoughts  given  new  stimulus  by  a 
loud  though  muffled  cry  which  reached  me  from 
somewhere  in  the  ship  below.  Both  my  companions 
started  as  violently  as  I,  whereby  I  knew  that  the 
mystery  of  the  wireless  message  had  not  been  with- 
out its  eff'ect  upon  their  minds  also.  But  whereas 
they  paused  in  doubt,  I  leaped  from  the  room  and 
almost  threw  myself  down  the  ladder. 

It  was  Karamaneh  who  had  uttered  that  cry  of 
fear  and  horror! 

Although  I  could  perceive  no  connection  between 
the  strange  message  and  the  cry  in  the  night,  in- 
tuitively I  linked  them,  intuitively  I  knew  that  my 
fears  had  been  well  grounded;  that  the  shadow  of 
Fu-Manchu  still  lay  upon  us. 

Karamaneh  occupied  a  large  stateroom  aft  on  the 
main  deck;  so  that  I  had  to  descend  from  the  upper 
deck  on  which  my  own  room  was  situated  to  the 
promenade  deck,  again  to  the  main  deck,  and  thence 
proceed  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  alleyway. 

Karamaneh  and  her  brother,  Aziz,  who  occupied  a 
neighboring  room,  met  me  near  the  library.  Kara- 
maneh's  eyes  were  wide  with  fear;  her  peerless  color- 
ing had  fled,  and  she  was  white  to  the  lips.  Aziz, 
who  wore  a  dressing  gown  thrown  hastily  over  his 
night  attire,  had  his  arm  protectively  about  the 
girl's  shoulders. 

"The  mummy!"  she  whispered  tremulously.  "The 
mummy !" 

There  came  a  sound  of  opening  doors,  and  several 
passengers  whom  Karamaneh's  cries  had  alarmed 
appeared  in  various  stages  of  undress.  A  stewardess 
came  running  from  the  far  end  of  the  alleyway,  and 
I  found  time  to  wonder  at  my  own  speed;  for,  start- 
ing from  the  distant  Marconi  deck,  I  had  been  the 
first  to  arrive  upon  the  scene. 

Stacey,  the  ship's  doctor,  was  quartered  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  spot,  and  he  now  joined  the 
group.  Anticipating  the  question  which  trembled 
upon  the  -lips  of  several  of  those  about  me,  "come 
to  Dr.  Stacey's  room,"  I  said,  taking  Karamaneh's 
arm;  "we  will  give  you  something  to  enable  you  to 
sleep."  I  turned  to  the  group.  "My  patient  has  had 
severe  nerve  trouble,"  I  explained,  "and  has  de- 
veloped somnambulistic  tendencies." 
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"Something — some  dreadful  thing 
like  a  mummy  escaped  from  its  tomb 


I  declined  the  stewardess's  offer  of  assistance 
with  a  slight  'shake  of  the  head,  and  shortly  the 
four  of  us  entered  the  doctor's  cabin,  on  the  deck 
above.  Stacey  carefully  closed  the  door.  He  was  an 
old  "fellow  student  of  mine,  and  already  he  knew 
much  of  the  history  of  the  beautiful  Eastern  girl 
and  her  brother  Aziz. 

"I  fear  there's  mischief  afoot,  Petrie,"  he  said. 
"Thanks  to  your  presence  of  mind,  the  ship's  gos- 
sips need  know  nothing  of  it." 

I GLANCED  at  Karamaneh,  who,  since  the  moment 
of  my  arrival,  had  never  once  removed  her  gaze 
from  me;  she  remained  in  that  state  of  passive  fear 
in  which  I  had  found  her,  the  lovely  face  pallid ;  and 
she  stared  at  me  fixedly  in  a  childish,  expressionless 
way  which  made  me  fear  that  the  shock  to  which 
she  had  been  subjected,  whatever  its  nature,  had 
caused  a  relapse  into  that  strange  condition  of  for- 
getfulness  from  which  a  previous  shock  had  aroused 
her.  I  could  see  that  Stacey  shared  my  view,  for: 
"Something  has  frightened  you,"  he  said  gently, 
seating  himself  on  the  arm  of  Karamaneh's  chair 
and  patting  her  hand  as  if  to  reassure  her.  "Tell 
us  all  about  it." 

For  the  first  time  since  our  meeting  that  night 
the  girl  turned  her  eyes  from  me  and  glanced  up  at 
Stacey,  a  sudden  warm  blush  stealing  over  her  face 
and  throat  and  as  quickly  departing,  to  leave  her 
even  more  pale  than  before.  She  grasped  Stacey's 
hand  in  both  her  own,  and  looked  again  at  me. 

"Send  for  Mr.  Nayland  Smith  without  delay!" 
she  said,  and  her  sweet  voice  was  slightly  tremulous. 
"He  must  be  put  on  his  guard!" 
I  started  up. 

"Why?"  I  said.  "For  (Jod's  sake  tell  us  what  has 
happened !" 

Aziz,  who  evidently  was  as  anxious  as  myself  for 
information,  and  who  now  knelt  at  his  sister's  feet 
looking  up  at  her  with  that  strange  love  which  was 
almost  adoration  in  his  eyes,  glanced  back  at  me 
and  nodded  his  head  rapidly. 

"Something"  (Karamaneh  paused,  shuddering  vio- 
lently) ,  "some  dreadful  thing,  like  a  mummy  escaped 
from  its  tomb,  came  into  my  room  to-night  through 
the  porthole — " 

"Through  the  porthole?"  echoed  Stacey  amazedly. 

"Yes,  yes,  through  the  porthole!  A  creature  tall 
and  very,  very  thin.  He  wore  wrappings — yellow 
wrappings — swathed  about  his  head,  so  that  only 
his  eyes,  his  evil  gleaming  eyes,  were  visible!  From 
waist  to  knees  he  was  covered  also,  but  his  body, 
his  feet,  and  his  legs  were  bai'e  ..." 

"Was  he—?"  I  began. 

"He  was  a  brown  man,  yes"  (Karamaneh,  divining 
my  question,  nodded),  and  the  shimmering  cloud  of 
her  wonderful  hair,  hastily  confined,  burst  free  and 
rippled  about  her  shoulders.  "A  gaunt,  fleshless 
brown  man,  who  bent  and  writhed  bony  fingers — so!" 

"A  thug!"  I  cried. 


"He — it — the  mummy  thing — would 
have  strangled  me  if  I  had  slept,  for 
he  crouched  over  the  berth,  seeking, 
seeking — " 

I  clenched  my  teeth  convulsively. 
"But  I  was  sitting  up — " 
"With  the  light  on?"  interrupted 
Stacey  in  surprise. 

"No,"  added  Kara- 
maneh ;  "the  light 
was  out."  She  turned 
her  eyes  toward  me, 
as    the  wonderful 
blush  overspread  her 
face  once  more.  "I 
was  sitting  think- 
ing. It  all  happened 
within  a  few  seconds  and  quite  silently.  As 
the  mummy  crouched  over  the  berth,  I  un- 
locked the  door  and  leaped  out  into  the 
passage.    I  think  I  screamed;  I  did  not 
mean  to.    Oh,  Dr.  Stacey,  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  spare!   Mr.  Nayland  Smith  must 
be  warned  immediately.    Some  horrible  serv- 
ant of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  is  on  the  ship!"  .  .  . 

NAYLAND  SMITH  leaned  against  the 
edge  of  the  dressing  table,  attired  in 
pajamas.     The  little  stateroom  was  hazy 
with   smoke,  and  my  friend  gripped  the 
chari'ed  briar  between  his  teeth  and  watched 
in  an  abstracted  way  the  blue-gray  clouds 
arising  from  the  bowl.    I  knew  that  he  was 
thinking  hard,  and  from  the  fact  that  he  had  ex- 
hibited no  surprise  when  I  had  related  to  him  the 
particulars  of  the  attack  upon  Karamaneh,  I  judged 
that  he  had  half  anticipated  something  of  the  kind. 
Suddenly  he  stood  up,  staring  at  me  fixedly. 

"Your  tact  has  saved  the  situation,  Petrie,"  he 
snapped.  "It  failed  you  momentarily,  though,  when 
you  proposed  to  me  just  now  that  we  should  muster 
the  lascars  for  inspection.  Our  game  is  to  pretend 
that  we  know  nothing — that  we  believe  Karamaneh 
to  have  had  a  bad  dream." 
"But,  Smith—"  I  began. 
"It  would  be  useless,  Petrie,"  he  interrupted  me. 
"You  cannot  suppose  that  I  overlooked  the  possibil- 
ity of  some  creature  of  the  doctor's  being  among  the 
lascars.  I  can  assure  you  that  not  one  of  them  an- 
swers to  the  description  of  the  midnight  assailant. 
From  the  girl's  account  we  have  to  look  (discarding 
the  idea  of  a  revivified  mummy)  for  a  man  of  un- 
usual height,  and  there's  no  lascar  of  unusual  height 
on  board;  and  from  the  visible  evidence  that  he  en- 
tei'ed  the  stateroom  through  the  porthole  we  have 
to  look  for  a  man  more  than  normally  thin.  In  a 
word,  the  servant  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  who  attempted 
the  life  of  Karamaneh  is  either  in  hiding  on  the 
ship  or  if  visible  is  disguised." 

With  his  usual  clarity  of  vision  Nayland  Smith 
had  visualized  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  passed  in 
mental  survey  each  one  of  the  passengers  and  those 
of  the  crew  whose  appearances  were  familiar  to  me, 
with  the  result  that  I  had  to  admit  the  justice  of 
my  friend's  conclusions.  Smith  began  to  pace  the 
narrow  strip  of  carpet  between  the  dressing  table 
and  the  door.    Suddenly  he  began  again: 

"From  our  knowledge  of  Fu-Manchu  and  of  the 
group  surrounding  him  (and,  don't  forget,  surviving 
him)  we  may  further  assume  that  the  wireless  mes- 
sage was  no  gratuitous  piece  of  melodrama,  but 
that  it  was  directed  to  a  definite  end.  Let  us  en- 
deavor to  link  up  the  chain  a  little.  You  occupy  an 
upper  deck  berth;  so  do  I.  Experience  of  the  China- 
man has  formed  a  habit  in  both  of  us :  that  of  sleep- 
ing with  closed  windows.  Your  port  was  fastened 
and  so  was  my  own.  Karamaneh  is  quartered  on  the 
main  deck,  and  her  brother's  stateroom  opens  into 
the  same  alleyway.  Since  the  ship  is  in  the  Strait 
of  Messina  and  the  glass  set  fair,  the  stewards  have 
not  closed  the  portholes  nightly.  We  know  that  that 
of  Karamaneh's  stateroom  was  open.  Therefore,  in 
any  attempt  upon  our  quartet,  Karamaneh  would 
automatically  be  selected  for  the  victim,  since  fail- 
ing you  or  myself  she  may  be  regarded  as  being  the 
most  obnoxious  to  Dr.  Fu-Manchu." 

I  nodded  comprehendingly.  Smith's  capacity  for 
throwing  the  white  light  of  reason  into  the  darkest 
places  often  amazed  me. 

"You  may  have  noticed,"  he  continued,  "that  Kara- 
maneh's room  is  directly  below  your  own.  In  the 
event  of  any  outcry  you  would  be  sooner  upon  the 
scene  than  I  should,  for  instance,  because  I  sleep  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ship.  This  circumstance  I 
take  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  wireless  message 
which,  because  of  its  hesitancy  (a  piece  of  ingenuity 
very  characteristic  of  the  group),  led  to  your  being 
awakened  and  invited  up  to  the  Marconi  deck:  in 
short,  it  gave  the  would-be  assassin  a  better  chance 
of  escaping  before  your  arrival." 

I  watched  my  friend  in  growing  wonder.  The 
strange  events,  seemingly  having  no  link,  took  their 
places  in  the  drama,  and  became  well-ordered  epi- 
sodes in  a  plot  that  only  a  criminal  genius  could 
have  devised.  As  I  studied  the  keen,  bronzed  face, 
I  realized  to  the  full  the  stupendous  mental  power 


of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu,  measuring  it  by  the  criterion  of 
Nayland  Smith's.  For  the  cunning  Chinaman,  in 
a  sense,  had  foiled  this  brilliant  man  before  me, 
whereby,  if  by  naught  else,  I  might  know  him  a  mas- 
ter of  his  evil  art. 

"I  regard  the  episode,"  continued  Smith,  "as  a 
posthumous  attempt  of  the  doctor's — a  legacy  of 
hate  which  may  prove  more  disastrous  than  any  at- 
tempt made  upon  us  by  Fu-Manchu  in  life.  Some 
fiendish  member  of  the  murder  group  is  on  board  the 
ship.  We  must,  as  always,  meet  guile  with  guile. 
There  must  be  no  appeal  to  the  captain,  no  public 
examination  of  passengers  and  crew.  One  attempt 
has  failed;  I  do  not  doubt  that  others  will  be  made. 
At  present  you  will  enact  the  role  of  physician  in 
attendance  upon  Karamaneh  and  will  put  it  about 
for  whom  it  may  interest  that  a  slight  return  of 
her  nervous  trouble  is  causing  her  to  pass  uneasy 
nights.  I  can  safely  leave  this  part  of  the  case  to 
you,  I  think?" 

I  nodded  rapidly, 

"I  haven't  troubled  to  make  inquiries,"  added 
Smith;  "but  I  think  it  probable  that  the  regulation 
respecting  closed  portholes  will  come  into  operation 
immediately  we  have  passed  the  Strait,  or  at  any 
rate  immediately  there  is  any  likelihood  of  bad 
weather." 

"You  mean—" 

"I  mean  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  our 
habits.  A  second  attempt  along  similar  lines  is  to 
be  apprehended  to-night.  After  that  we  may  begin 
to  look  out  for  a  new  danger." 

"I  pray  we  may  avoid  it,"  I  said  fervently. 

As  I  entered  the  saloon  for  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  was  subjected  to  solicitous  inquiries  from 
Mrs.  Prior,  the  gossip  of  the  .ship.  Her  room  ad- 
joined Karamaneh's,  and  she  had  been  one  of  the 
passengers  aroused  by  the  girl's  cries  in  the  night. 
Strictly  adhering  to  my  role,  I  explained  that  my 
patient  was  threatened  with  a  second  nervous  break- 
down and  was  subject  to  vivid  and  disturbing  dreams. 
One  or  two  other  inquiries  I  met  in  the  same  way, 
ere  escaping  to  the  corner  table  reserved  to  us. 

That  iron-bound  code  of  conduct  which  rules  the 
Anglo-Indian  had  in  the  first  days  of  the  voyage 
threatened  to  ostracize  Karamaneh  and  Aziz,  by  rea- 
son of  the  Eastern  blood  to  which  their  brilliant  but 
peculiar  type  of  beauty  bore  witness.  Smith's  atti- 
tude, however — and  in  a  Burmese  Commissioner  it 
constituted  something  of  a  law — had  done  much  to 
break  down  the  barriers.  The  extraordinary  beauty 
of  the  girl  had  done  the  rest;  so  that  now,  far  from 
finding  themselves  shunned,  the  society  of  Kara- 
maneh and  her  romantic-looking  brother  was  uni- 
versally courted.  The  last  inquiry  that  morning  re- 
specting my  interesting  patient  came  from  the 
Bishop  of  Damascus,  a  benevolent  old  gentleman 
whose  ancestry  was  not  wholly  innocent  of  Oriental 
strains  and  who  sat  at  a  table  immediately  behind 
me.  As  I  settled  down  to  my  porridge  he  turned  his 
chair  slightly  and  bent  to  my  ear. 

"Mrs.  Prior  tells  me  that  your  charming  friend 
was  disturbed  last  night,"  he  whispered.  "She  seems 
rather  pale  this  morning;  I  sincerely  trust  that  she 
is  suffering  no  ill  effect." 

I SWUNG  around  with  a  smile.  Owing  to  my  care- 
lessness there  was  a  slight  collision,  and  the  poor 
Bishop,  who  had  been  invalided  to  England  after 
typhoid  in  order  to  undergo  special  treatment,  sup- 
pressed an  exclamation  of  pain,  although  his  fine, 
dark  eyes  gleamed  kindly  upon  me  through  the  peb- 
bles of  his  gold-rimmed  pince-nez. 

Indeed,  despite  his  Eastern  blood,  he  might  have 
posed  for  a  Sadler  picture,  his  small  and  refined 
features  seeming  out  of  place  above  the  bulky  body. 
"Can  you  forgive  my  clumsiness?"  I  began. 
But  the  Bishop  raised  his  small,  slim-fingered 
hand  of  old-ivory  hue  deprecatingly. 

His  system  was  supercharged  vrith  typhoid  bacilli, 
and,  as  sometimes  occurs,  the  superfluous  "bugs" 
had  sought  exit.  He  could  only  walk  with  the  aid 
of  two  stout  sticks,  and  bent  very  much  at  that. 
His  left  leg  had  been  surgically  scraped  to  the  bone, 
and  I  appreciated  the  exquisite  torture  to  which  my 
awkwardness  had  subjected  him.  But  he  would 
entertain  no  apologies,  pressing  his  inquiry  respect- 
ing Karamaneh  in  the  kindly  manner  which  had 
made  him  so  deservedly  popular  on  board. 

"Many  thanks  for  your  solicitude,"  I  said;  "I  have 
promised  her  sound  repose  to-night,  and  since  my 
professional  reputation  is  at  stake  I  shall  see  that 
she  secures  it." 

In  short,  we  were  in  pleasant  company,  and  the  day 
passed  happily  enough  and  without  notable  event. 
Smith  spent  some  considerable  time  with  the  chief 
officer,  wandering  about  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
ship.  I  learned  later  that  he  had  explored  the  lascars' 
quarters,  the  forecastle,  the  engine  room,  and  had 
even  descended  to  the  stokehold;  but  this  was  done  so 
unostentatiously  that  it  occasioned  no  comment. 

With  the  approach  of  evening,  in  place  of  that 
physical  contentment  which  usually  heralds  the  din- 
ner hour  at  sea,  I  experienced  a  fit  of  the  seemingly 
causeless  apprehension  which  too  often  in  the  past 
had  harbingered  the  coming  of  grim  events ;  which  I 
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had  learned  to  associate  with  the  nearing  presence 
of  one  of  the  Fu-Manchu's  death  agents.    In  view 
of  the  facts  as  I  afterward  knew  them  to  be  I  cannot 
account  for  this. 
[      Yet  in  an  unexpected  manner  my  forebodings  were 
realized.    That  night  I  was  destined  to  meet  a  sor- 
row surpassing  any  which  my  troubled  life  had 
known.    Even  now  I  experience  great  difficulty,  in 
relating  the  matters  which  befell,  in  speaking  of  the 
sense  of  irrevocable  loss  which  came  to  me.  Briefly, 
then,  at  about  ten  minutes  before  the  dining  hour, 
!  while  all  the  passengers,  myself  included,  were  below 
'   dressing,  a  faint  cry  arose  from  somewhere  aft  on 
the  upper  deck — a  cry  which  was  swiftly  taken  up 
by  other  voices,  so  that  presently  a  deck  steward 
:  i  echoed  it  immediately  outside  my  own  stateroom : 
"Man  overboard!    Man  overboard!" 
All  my  premonitions  rallying  in  that  one  sicken- 
ing moment,  I  sprang  out  on  the  deck,  half-dressed 
as  I  was,  and,  leaping  past  the  boat  which  swung 
nearly  opposite  my  door,  craned  over  the  rail,  look- 
ing astern. 

For  a  long  time  I  could  detect  nothing  unusual. 
The  engine-room  telegraph  was  ringing,  and  the 
motion  of  the  screws  momentarily  ceased,  then  in 
response  to  further  ringing  recommenced,  but  so  as 
to  jar  the  whole  structure  of  the  vessel:  whereby  I 
knew  that  the  engines  were  reversed.  Peering  \r\- 
tently  into  the  wake  of  the  ship,  I  was  but  dimly 
aware  of  the  ever-growing  turmoil  around  me,  of  the 
swift  mustei-ing  of  a  boat's  crew,  of  the  shouted 
orders  of  the  third  officer.  Suddenly  I  saw  it — the 
sight  which  was  to  haunt  me  for  succeeding  days 
and  nights. 

Half  in  the  streak  of  the  wake  and  half  out  of  it. 
I  perceived  the  sleeve  of  a  white  jacket,  and.  near 


to  it,  a  soft  felt  hat.  The  sleeve  rose  up  once  into 
clear  view,  seemed  to  describe  a  half  circle  in  the 
air,  then  sink  back  again  into  the  glassy  swell  of 
the  water.  Only  the  hat  remained  floating  upon 
the  surface. 

By  the  evidence  of  the  white  sleeve  alone  I  might 
have  remained  unconvinced,  although  upon  the  voy- 
age I  had  become  familiar  enough  with  the  drill 
shooting  jacket,  but  the  presence  of  the  gray  felt 
hat  was  almost  conclusive. 

The  man  overboard  was  Nayland  Smith ! 

I  cannot  hope,  writing  now,  to  convey  in  any  words 
at  my  command  a  sense,  even  remote,  of  the  utter 
loneliness  which  in  that  dreadful  moment  closed 
coldly  down  upon  me. 

TO  SPRING  overboard  to  the' rescue  was  a  natural 
impulse,  but  to  have  obeyed  it  would  have  been 
worse  than  quixotic.  In  the  first  place,  the  drowning 
man  was  close  upon  half  a  mile  astern;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  others  had  seen  the  hat  and  the  white 
coat  as  clearly  as  I — among  them  the  third  officer, 
standing  upright  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  which,  with 
commendable  promptitude,  had  already  been  swung 
into  the  water.  The  steamer  was  being  put  about, 
describing  a  wide  arc  around  the  little  boat  dancing 
on  the  deep  blue  rollers.  .  .  . 

Of  the  next  hour  I  cannot  bear  to  write  at  all. 
Long  as  I  had  known  him,  I  was  ig-norant  of  my 
friend's  powers  as  a  swimmer,  but  I  judged  that  he 
must  have  been  a  poor  one  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  sunk  so  rapidly  in  a  calm  sea.  Except  the  hat, 
no  trace  of  Nayland  Smith  remained  when  the  boat 
got  to  the  spot. 

Dinner  was  out  of  the  question  that  night  for  all 
of  us.    Karamaneh,  who  had  spoken  no  word,  but 


grasping  my  hands,  had  looked  into  my  eyes,  her 
own  glassy  with  unshed  tears,  and  then  stolen  away 
to  her  cabin,  had  not  since  reappeared.  Seated  upon 
my  berth,  I  stared  unseeingly  before  me  upon  a 
changed  ship,  a  changed  sea  and  sky — upon  another 
world.  The  poor  old  Bishop,  my  neighbor,  had 
glanced  in  several  times  as  he  hobbled  by,  and  his 
spectacles  were  unmistakably  humid,  but  even  he 
had  vouchsafed  no  word,  realizing  that  my  sorrow 
was  too  deep  for  such  consolation. 

When  at  last  I  became  capable  of  connected 
thought,  I  found  myself  faced  by  a  big  problem. 
Should  I  place  the  facts  of  the  matter,  as  I  knew 
them  to  be,  before  the  captain,  oi-  could  I  hope  to 
apprehend  Fu-Manchu's  servant  by  the  methods  sug- 
gested by  my  poor  friend?  That  Smith's  death  was 
an  accident,  I  did  not  believe  for  a  moment;  it  was 
impossible  not  to  link  it  with  the  attempt  upon  Kara- 
maneh. In  my  misery  and  doubt  I  determined  to 
take  counsel  with  Dr.  Stacey.  I  stood  up  and  pas.sed 
out  on  to  the  deck. 

Those  passengers  whom  I  met  on  my  way  to  his 
room  regarded  me  in  respectful  silence.  By  contrast, 
Stacey's  attitude  surprised  and  even  annoyed  me. 

"I'd  be  piepared  to  stake  all  I  possess,  although 
it's  not  much,"  he  said,  "that  this  was  not  the  work 
of  your  hidden  enemy." 

He  blankly  refused  to  give  me  his  reasons  for  the 
statement,  and  strongly  advised  me  to  watch  and 
wait,  but  to  make  no  communication  to  the  captain. 

At  this  hour  I  can  look  back  and  savor  again 
something  of  the  profound  dejection  of  that  time.  I 
shut  myself  in  my  cabin,  where  I  sat  moui'ning  my 
poor  friend's  tragic  end. 

Since  I  had  not  counted  the  bells,  to  this  day  I 
have  only  the  vaguest  idea    (Continued  on  page  31) 


H  El  L  D  T  O 


THE  week  went  by  like  a 
shot.  On  Sunday  night 
the  glory  that  was  a  very 
stagy  Rome  burned  down  for 
the  last  time  beneath  the 
gridiron  of  the  old  Burbank 
Theatre.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing no  odor  of  grease  paint 
and  no  noxious  smell  of  stew- 
ing glue  which  proclaims  the 
scene  painter  at  his  work 
was  in  the  nostrils  of  John. 
Instead,  the  clack  of  type- 
writers, the  tinkle  of  tele- 
phone bells,  the  droning  voices 
of  dictators  and  the  shuffling 
feet  of  office  boys  filled  his 
ears. 

As  if  completely  to  remei  ge 
the  man  in  his  environment. 
Robert  Mitchell  came  walk- 
ing in,  tossed  a  bundle  of  papers  upon  the 
desk,  fixed  the  rate  clerk  with  a  shaft  of 
his  blue  eye,  and  commanded  dryly: 

"Ur.sus!  Make  a  set  of  tariffs  embrac- 
ing our  new  lines  to  corre.spond  with  the 
commodity  tariffs  of  the  San  Franci.sco 
&  El  Pa.so." 

John  colored  slightly  at  the  thrust  of 
that  name  of  Ursus,  but  looked  Mr. 
Mitchell  fairly  and  meekly  in  the  eye  as 
he  answered: 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Have  them  effective  July  1,"  concluded 
the  general  freight  agent,  turning  again 
toward  his  own  room. 

Burman,  the  lordly  through-rate  clerk, 
lowered  his  sleek  face  behind  his  books 
and  snickered.  John  answered  the  snickei 
with  a  scowl  and  then  for  a  few  minutes 
hunched  his  shoulders  over  the  documents 
in  the  case. 

The  California  Consolidated  was  being 
consolidated  some  more.  That  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  order.  Two  more  roads  in 
the  big  system  had  just  been  pitchforked 
into  the  jurisdiction  of  Robert  Mitchell, 
adding  twelve  hundred  additional  miles  tf) 
his  responsibility  and  pushing  him  several 
Bwift  rounds  up  the  ladder  of  promotion. 

These  additions  made  the  California 
Consolidated  competitive  with  the  San 
Francisco  &  El  Paso  lines  at  hundreds  of 
new  stations.  John's  job  was  to  consoli- 
date the  freight  tariffs  of  the  three  lines 
and  make  sure  that  they  equalized  the 
rates  of  the  rival  at  competing  stations. 
It  was  an  enormous  task,  and  the  general 
freight  agent  had  breezily  commanded  it 
to  be  done  in  ten  weeks.  That  was  why 
Burman  snickered.  It  was  also  why 
Hampstead  scowled. 
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"John  is  as  ^<iod  as  a  vaudeville  act!"  is  all  the  shippinis  clerks  can  find  to  say  of  clumsy  younj^  Hamp- 
stead,  stenographer  in  the  office  of  the  California  Consolidated  Railway.  But  Hampstead  has  been  studying 
at  home  after  each  day's  work,  and  he  has  added  to  his  book-study  private  lessons  in  acting.  This  gives 
him  confidence  and  paves  the  way  for  business  promotion,  though  his  many  evenings  of  work  bring  him 
at  twenty-four  face  to  face  with  a  most  pitiless  enemy:  blindness.  Even  this  makes  for  good;  he  is  taken 
from  his  typewriter  and  becomes  private  secretary  to  the  general  freight  agent,  father  of  the  girl  he  loves. 
Bessie  Mitchell-  .Mitchell  sees  that  John  Hampstead  is  too  big  a  man  for  his  job  and  transfers  him  to 
the  rate  department.  Meantime  John  plays  I'rsus  in  "QuoVadis"  at  a  local  theatre  and  Bessie  is  just  a 
bit  pettdant  at  the  sight  of  Lygia     the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Marien  Dounay  —  nestling  in  John's  arms 


Now,  a  freight  tariff 
stai'ts  youthfully  out  to  be 
the  mo.st  scientific  thing  in 
the  world,  but  it  ends  by 
being  the  most  utterly  un- 
scientific document  that 
ever  was  put  together. 
The  longer  a  tariff  lives 
the  more  depraved  it  be- 
comes.   The  S.  F.  &  E.  P. 
tariffs  were  very  old,  but 
not,  therefore,  honorable. 
John  tui'iied  to  the 
shelf   that  contained 
them  and  scowled 
again,  a  double  scowl, 
as  black  as  his  blond 
Viking    brows  could 
manage.    The.se  were 
to  be  his  models.  They 
were  yellow    (a  dis- 
agreeable color  to  be- 
gin   with),   each  a 
half   inch   thick  and 
larger  than   a  letter 
page — abortions,  every 
one  of  them!  They 
were  pea-vine  growths 
like  the  monster  sys- 
tem   which  issued 
them,  cumbered  with 
the  adjustments  and 
easements  of  the  years. 

The  flour  tariff! 
The  hay  tariff!  The 
grain  tariff!  .John 
took  these  in  his  hands 
one  by  one  and  glow- 
ered at  them.  The 
mistakes,  the  incon- 
sistencies, the  clum- 


siness*  of  thirty  sprawling 
years  were  in  them.  And  he 
was  asked  to  duplicate  these 
confusions  on  his  own  system. 

Should  he  do  it?  No;  be 
hanged  if  he  would!  He  felt 
big  and  self-important  as  he 
slammed  the  first  of  them 
face  down  upon  his  desk  and 
each  thereafter  in  succession 
upon  its  fellow  until  the  pile 
toppled  over,  after  which, 
leaving  the  reckless  heap  be- 
hind him,  while  Burman 
snickered  again,  John  .stamped 
out  of  the  room. 

"These  S.  F.  &  E.  P.  tariffs 
are  so  old  they've  got  whiskers 
on  'em,"  he  began  to  say  to 
Mr.  Mitchell,  "and  hairs !  And 
the  hair  has  never  been  cut  nor 
even  combed.  They  have  been  tagged  and  fattened 
and  trimmed  and  sliced  and  slewed  round  till  the 
tariff  is  issued  just  to  keep  up  the  basis  and  the 
tradition  and  then  you  look  in  something  else,  an 
amendment,  or  a  special  or  a  'private  special'  or 
sometimes  the  carbon  copy  of  a  letter,  to  find  out 
what  the  rate  actually  is.  Sometimes  when  I  call 
their  office  on  the  phone  to  get  a  rate,  it  takes  'em 
twenty-four  hours  to  answer,  and  maybe  a  week 
later  they  notify  me  the  answer  was  wrong.  Our 
slate  is  clean;  why  not  simmer  the  figures  down  to 
what  is  the  actual  basis  instead  of  the  assumed  one, 
and  publish  the  rates  as  we  intend  to  charge  'em  and 
as  we  know  they  do  charge  'em?" 

MITCHELL  had  listened  with  surprise  at  first  to 
this  rash  proposal.  It  sounded  youthful  and  im- 
petuous. But  it  also  sounded  sensible.  Mitchell  hated 
red  tape,  and  he  knew  that  John's  idea  was  the  right 
one;  but  ti'adition  was  god  on  the  S.  F.  &  E.  P. 
They  would  fight  the  innovation  and  fight  it  hard; 
they  might  win,  too,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  had  no  stom- 
ach for  tilting  at  windmills.  However,  it  might  be 
a  good  thing  for  John,  this  fight;  might  make  him 
forget  that  foolish  stage  ambition  of  his;  and,  if 
he  won,  might  crown  him  so  lustrously  that  of  itself 
it  would  save  him  to  a  future  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness already  assuredly  big. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  whip  it  out  with  'em  be- 
fore their  faces,  John,  when  the  scrap  comes?"  Mr. 
Mitchell  asked  tentatively,  but  also  by  way  of  further 
firing  the  soul  of  the  fighter. 

"I  believe  I  could,"  replied  the  young  man  ardently. 
"Then  go  to  it,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell  tersely. 
John  went  to  it  immediately  and  indefatigably. 
But  in  the  meantime  there  were  other  considera- 
tions?.  One  of  these  was  his  growing  dramatic  ambi- 
tion. Another  was  his  friend  and  spiritual  adviser,  the 
pastor  of  the  grand  old  First  Church,  who,  be  it  con- 
fessed at  the  start,  had  his  virtues,  much  as  other 
men.  His  face  was  round  and,  like  his  figure,  full  to 
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"//  strikes  me  that  this  young  man  has  got  us  all 
pretty  well  buffaloed.    The  trouble  is  your  tariff 
department  needs  cleaning  out.    You 've 
got  a  lot  of  old  mush  heads  in  there  " 


fatness.*  He  was  a  meftry  soul,  and  loved  a  joke.  He 
had  a  heart  as  tender  as  his  sense  of  humor  was  keen. 

But  besides  his  virtues  this  man  of  God  had  also 
his  convictions.  His  pulpit  was  no  wash-wallowing; 
craft.  He  steered  her  straight.  To  Heaven  with 
Scylla!  To  Gehenna  with  Charybdis!  Indeed,  if 
there  was  one  man  in  all  Los  Angeles  who  knew 
where  he  was  going,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
too,  it  was  this  same  Charles  Thompson  Campbell, 
pastor  of  the  aforesaid  grand  old  First  Church.  Dr. 
Campbell's  hair  and  eyes  were  black.  His  voice  had 
the  ultimate  roar  in  it.  When  he  stood  up,  locks 
flying,  perspiration  streaming,  and  thumped  his  pul- 
pit with  that  fat  doubled  fist,  the  palm  of  which  had 
been  molded  in  youth  upon  the  handle  of  a  plow, 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  auditorium  echoed 
with  the  force  of  his  utterance.  But  Dr.  Campbell's 
convictions,  like  most  people's,  were  only  in  part 
based  upon  knowledge. 

Some  things  in  particular  he  wot  not  of  yet  scorned. 
One  was  the  modern  novel.   Another  was  the  stage! 

ON  THE  morning,  therefore,  when  the  good  Dr. 
Campbell  read  in  the  papers  that  the  youngest 
of  his  deacons  had  the  night  before  made  his  debut 
as  Ursus  in  "Quo  Vadis,"  he  was  not  only  pained  but 
moved  to  self-reproach. 

In  this  mood,  he  dug  out  all  his  sermons  on  the 
stage,  nine  years  of  annual  sermons  on  the  influence 
of  the  drama,  and  read  them  sketchily  and  with  dis- 
appointment. Paugh!  Piff!e!  How  weak  and  in- 
effective they  seemed!  He  delved  into  his  concord- 
ance for  a  text,  and  found  one.  Then  he  drove  his 
pen  deep  into  his  inkwell  and  began  to  write. 

The  following  Sunday  night.  Dr.  Campbell's  red, 
excited  features  were  seen  dimly  through  dun,  sul- 
phurous clouds  of  brimstone  and  fire;  but  to  the 
preacher's  dismay  John  Hampstead  was  not  present 
for  fumigation.  The  reverend  gentleman  in  his  un- 
thinking goodness  had  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  play  in  which  John  was  performing  concluded  on 
Sunday  night  instead  of  Saturday  night;  and  so 
while  his  pastor  was  hurling  fiery  diatribes  at  that 
conspicuously  assailable  institution,  the  stage.  Dea- 
con Hampstead  was  blissfully  bearing  Marien 
Dounay  about  in  his  arms. 

But  the  next  morning  John  read  the  sermon  pub- 
lished in  the  newspaper,  although  with  such  a  sense 
of  wrath,  of  courage,  and  of  humiliation  that  the 
very  same  night  he  launched  himself  at  the  study 
door  of  his  pastor. 

"I  was  very  sorry  you  did  not  hear  my  sermon 
last  night,"  began  Dr.  Campbell  blandly,  sensing 
the  advantage  of  striking  first. 

"Brother  Campbell,  I  have  come  to  arraign  you 
for  that  sermon,"  retorted  John,  with  an  immediate 
outburst  of  feeling.  "Before  the  judgment  bar  of 
God  I  say  that  you  spoke  what  you  did  not  know;  I 
say"  (and  his  voice  almost  broke  with  the  weight  of 
its  own  earnestness),  "that  you  bore  false  witness!" 

The  astonished  minister's  mouth  opened,  but  John 
repressed  his  utterance  with  a  gesture. 


"You  will  say  you  preached  your  convictions.  I 
say  you  preached  your  prejudice,  your  ignorance.  I 
say  you  bore  false  witness  against  struggling  women, 
against  aspiring  men,  against  those  of  whose  bitter 
battlings  you  know  nothing." 

The  Rev.  Charles  Thompson  Campbell  leaned 
back  in  silent  bewilderment. 

"You  are  condemning  the  stage  as  an  institution," 
went  on  John  scornfully.  "You  might  as  well  con- 
demn the  printing  press  as  an  institution.  You  dis- 
criminate with  regard  to  newspapers  and  books.  Do 
the  same  with  the  stage.  Taboo  the  corrupt  play 
and  teach  your  people  to  avoid  it.  Support  the  good, 
and  teach  the  managers  that  you  will.  Taboo  the 
notorious  actor  or  actress  if  you  wish.  Give  the  rest 
of  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  as  you  do  in  your 
personal  contact  with  all  humanity.  Oh,  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, you  are  so  charitable  in  your  personal  relations 
with  men  and  so  uncharitable  in  much  of  your 
preaching!" 

This  one  exclamatory  sentence  had  in  it  enough  of 
aflf'ectionate  regard  to  enable  the  minister  to  contain 
himself  a  little  longer,  under  the  impassioned  tide 
which  now  flowed  again. 

"The  stage?  The  stage  as  an  institution?"  John 
appeared  to  pause  and  wind  himself  up.  "Why, 
listen !  The  stage  function  is  a  godlike  function. 
When  God  created  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground 
and  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life  he  planted 
in  man's  breast  also  the  instinct  to  create.  That 
instinct  is  the  foundation  of  all  arts.  Man  has  al- 
ways exhibited  this  passion  to  create  something  in 
his  own  image.  It  might  be  a  rude  drawing  on  a 
rock,  or  only  a  manikin  sculptured  in  mud  and  set 
in  the  sun  to  dry;  or  it  might  be  a  marble  of  Phidias, 
with  the  form,  the  streng-th,  the  spirit  of  life  upon 
it.  The  painter  can  go  farther.  He  gets  the  color 
and  the  very  visage  of  thought  and  even  of  emotion. 
Yet  each  falls  short.  There  is  no  God  to  breathe 
into  their  creations  the  breath  of  life." 

THE  minister  straightened  up  a  little  as  if  to  put 
his  understanding  more  at  poise. 
"But,"  continued  Hampstead,  "the  playwright  and 
the  actor  can  go  farther.  They  breathe  into  their 
creations  that  very  breath  of  God  himself  which  He 
breathed  into  man.  They  make  a  character  real  be- 
cause he  is  a  living  man.  They  put  him  in  the  com- 
pany of  other  men  and  women  who  are  as  real  for 
the  same  reason ;  they  toss  them  all  into  the  sea  of 
life  together;  the  winds  of  life  blow  upon  them. 
Hate  and  love,  virtue  and  vice,  hope  and  despair, 
weakness  and  strength,  birth  and  death,  work  their 
will  upon  them." 

"That  is  very  beautiful,  John,"  said  Dr.  Campbell, 
"very  beautiful." 

The  tribute  was  sincere,  but  John  was  not  to  be 
checked  even  by  a  compliment. 

"The  stage  creates  and  re-creates,"  he  rushed  on. 
"It  can  raise  the  dead.  It  makes  men  and  women 
live  again — Julius  Cassar  and  ■  Cleopatra,  Napoleon 
and  Dolly  Madison.   It  seizes  whole  segments  out  of 


the  circles  of  past  history  and  sets  them  down  in  the 
midst  of  to-day,  with  the  glow  of  life  and  the  sheen 
of  reality  over  all  so  that  for  an  afternoon  or  a  night 
we  live  in  another  continent  or  another  age.  We  see 
the  life,  the  customs,  the  petty  quarrels,  the  sub- 
limer  passions,  the  very  pulse  beats  of  men  of  other 
circumstances  and  other  generations  than  our  own, 
so  that  when  we  come  out  of  the  theatre  into  the 
times  of  to-day  we  have  actually  to  wake  ourselves 
up  and  ask:  Which  is  real  and  which  is  art?" 

Dr.  Campbell  leaned  forward  now.  His  mouth  was 
open;  his  eyes  were  widely  open. 

"It  is  that  which  gives  the  stage  its  dignity  and 
power,"  concluded  John.  "It  is  the  highest  expression 
of  man's  instinct  to  create  a  new  life  in  a  more  ideal 
Eden  than  that  in  which  he  finds  himself.  When 
you  condemn  the  stage  you  condemn  the  creative  in- 
stinct, and,"  exhorted  John,  with  the  sudden  stern- 
ness of  a  hairy  prophet  on  his  desert  rock,  "you  had 
better  pause  to  think  if  you  do  not  condemn  Him  who 
planted  that  instinct  in  the  human  breast." 

HAMPSTEAD  had  now  finished,  but  the  minister 
was  in  no  hurry  to  speak.  He  felt  the  spell  of 
the  picture  which  had  been  painted,  but  he  felt  still 
more  the  spell  of  the  young  man's  holy  enthusiasm. 

"You  must  have  thought  that  out  very  carefully, 
John,"  he  said. 

"Brother  Campbell!"  answered  John  fervently,  "I 
have  done  more  than  think  it  out.  I  have  felt  it  out. 
I  propose  to  live  it  out!" 

But  Dr.  Campbell  had  kept  his  head  amid  this 
swirl  of  words,  and  his  return  was  quietly  forceful. 

"The  stage  of  to-day,"  he  began,  "as  I  know  it  from 
the  newspapers  and  the  billboards,  never  seemed  so 
vulgar  and  damnable  as  it  does  now  after  your 
glorious  idealization  of  it.  I,  as  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  must  judge  of  such  an  institution  ex- 
ternally, by  its  eff'ects.  I  have  weighed  the  stage  in 
the  balance,  John,  and  I  have  found  it  wanting. 

"Isn't  it  possible,"  the  minister  continued,  in  a 
kind  of  sweet  reasonableness,  "that  there  is  some- 
thing insidiously  demoralizing  or  infectious  about  it? 
Take  your  own  experience  now,  John.  You  are  a 
Christian  man.  You  have  been  soaking  yourself  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  stage  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Bare  your  soul  now  before  God,  examine  it,  and  an- 
swer me  if  you  are  as  fine,  as  pure  a  man  as  you  were 
before  you  went  there.  Are  you?" 
"Of  course  I  am,"  ejaculated  Hampstead  impulsively. 
"Think  now,"  commanded  the  minister,  in  low, 
compelling  tones;  for,  having  controlled  his  emo- 
tions the  better,  he  was  just  now  the  stronger  of 
the  two.   "Are  you  .  .  .  John?" 

Hampstead  opened  his  mouth  eagerly,  but  the 
minister's  repressing  gesture  would  not  let  him 
speak.  The  young  man  was  literally  compelled  to 
think,  to  search  his  own  soul  for  a  moment,  and  as 
he  searched  a  telltale  flush  came  upon  his  cheek,  and 
for  a  moment  his  glance  broke.  There  was  an  em- 
barrassing moment  of  silence  during  which  this  flush 
of  mortification  deepened  perceptibly. 
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The  minister  was  a  wise  minister.  He  read  the 
sign  and  asked  no  questions.  He  upbraided  not, 
cackled  no  exultant  "I  told  you  so." 

"Let  us  pray,  Brother  John,"  he  proposed  after 
the  interval,  and  knelt  by  his  chair  with  a  hand 
upon  the  kneeling  Hampstead's  shoulder.  The 
prayer  was  short,  and  as  they  rose  from  their  knees 
John  felt  a  sudden  impulse  to  defend  the  stage 
from  himself. 

"It  was  my  own  fault,"  he  urged;  "the  fault  of 
my  own  weakness  in  unaccustomed  surroundings. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  surroundings  themselves 
nor  of  any  other  person.  Besides,  it  was  nothing 
very  grave." 

"Deterioration  of  character  is  always  grave."  said 
Dr.  Campbell  as  he  walked  to  the  door  with  his 
caller,  and  the  minister's  tone  indicated  his  convic- 
tion that  this  particular  deterioration  had  been  grave 
indeed. 

But  the  thing  insidious — if  it  was  insidious — 
gnawed  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart  of  John, 
until  inwardly  he  felt  himself  an  actor,  al- 
though outwardly  still  a  railroad  man  and 
daily  hurling  himself  into  the  task  of  tariff 
reconstruction  which,  with  Robert  Mitchell's 
concurrence,  he  had  so  eagerly  assumed.  It 
was  a  definite  thing  to  do,  this  building  of 
the  new  tariffs ;  it  was  big,  it  was  difficult,  it 
was  worth  while;  therefore  it  appealed  to 
the  fervid  idealism  of  his  nature. 

But  the  result  of  all  John's  months  of 
trenchant  labor  did  not  appeal  so  favorably 
to  William  N.  Scofield.  freight  ti-affic  man- 
ager of  the  S.  F.  &  E.  P.  Railroad  Company, 
who  had  his  office  on  the  top  floor  of  a  tall, 
gray  building  that  stood  in  the  days  before 
the  fire  on  the  corner  of  Kearney  and  Mar- 
ket Streets  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

SCOFIELD  had  a  domed  brow  and  the 
beak  of  an  eagle,  eyes  that  pierced,  and 
a  mouth  which  closed  so  tightly  that  it  was 
discernible  only  as  a  crescent-shaped  pucker 
above  his  spikelike  chin.  He  was  a  domi- 
nant soul  and  a  man  of  parts,  but  also  of 
passions,  and  his  hand  trembled  with  rage 
when  it  held  up  the  first  of  that  Los  An- 
geles upstart's  ambitious  contributions  to 
the  science  of  tariff  making.  The  new  pub- 
lication was  not  yellow,  but  white — in  token 
of  the  clarity  it  was  meant  to  introduce. 

"How  did  they  make  it?  this  .  .  .  this 
blotch!"  the  traffic  manager  exploded,  re- 
peating his  interrogation  with  other  embel- 
lishing phrases  not  properly  reproducible, 
and  then  slamming  the  offending  white 
sheets  down  hard  upon  his  desk — much 
harder  than  John  had  slammed  the  yellow 
ones — this  impudent,  white-livered  thing 
that  was  an  assault  upon  the  customs  he, 
Scofield,  had  instituted,  and  time  itself  had 
honored.  "Telegram!"  he  barked  to  his 
stenographer.  "Robert  Mitchell,  Los  An- 
geles. Insist  immediate  withdrawal  your 
entire  line  of  commodity  tariffs,  series  J. 
Basis  carried  in  our  own  tariffs  is  only  one 
we  will  recognize." 

Mitchell   answered :    "Decline   to  with- 
draw; our  tariffs  issued  on  actual  basis  on  which 
charges  are  assessed." 
The  fight  was  on. 

Arming  himself  cap-a-pie  with  tariffs,  amend- 
ments, letters,  and  memoranda,  Mitchell  two  days 
later  followed  his  telegram  to  San  Francisco.  Most 
of  his  resources,  however,  were  packed  behind  the 
wide,  blond  brow  of  John  Hampstead,  who  accom- 
panied his  chief  and  was  more  eager  for  the  fray 
than  he.  The  battle  began  on  Monday  morning 
about  ten  of -the  clock,  and  was  not  finished  with  the 
day.  The  field  of  action  was  a  room  of  this  same 
gray  building,  where  Howison,  general  freight  agent 
of  the  S.  F.  &  E.  P.,  sat  at  the  end  of  a  long  table, 
flanked  right  and  left  by  assistant  general  freight 
agents,  rate  clerks,  and  even  general  and  district 
freight  agents  called  in  from  the  field,  all  to  con- 
vince Robert  Mitchell  and  his  lone  rate  clerk  sitting 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table  that  their  new  tariff 
was  a  hodgepodge,  without  practical  basis  or  the 
show  of  reason  to  support  it.  Scofield  himself  did 
not  take  a  seat  in  the  battle  line,  but  looked  in  occa- 
sionally, either  walking  about  nervously  or  sitting 
back  of  Howison. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the  enemy 
traffic  manager  appeared  to  watch  Hampstead  in- 
tently for  half  an  hour.  Again  and  again  the  keen 
old  fighter  saw  his  allied  forces  attack,  but  invari- 
ably thi.<!  self-confident,  smiling  young  man — with  a 
ready  citation,  the  upflashing  of  a  yellow  "special," 
the  digging  out  of  a  letter  or  a  telegram  from  his 
files,  or  occasionally  even  of  an  old  freight  bill  issued 
by  the  S.  F.  &  E.  P.  showing  exactly  what  rate  had 
been  assessed — triumphantly  reptllfd  the  assaults, 
until  rever.ses  began  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

"It  strikes  me,"  Scofield  remarked  sarcastically, 
"that  this  young  man  has  got  us  all  pretty  well  buf- 
faloed.   The  trouble  is,  Howison,"  he  glowered,  "that 


your  tariff  department  needs  cleaning  out.  You've 
got  a  lot  of  old  mush  heads  in  there." 

With  this  warning  shot  into  hi.s  own  ranks  Sco- 
field arose,  went  discontentedly  out,  and  never  once 
came  back.  Keener  than  any  of  his  staff,  he  had 
already  foreseen  defeat. 

But  the  battle  of  the  J  tariffs  raged  on  throughout 
the  week,  and  it  was  not  until  late  on  Saturday 
afternoon  that  John,  standing  in  one  room  of  the 
suite  in  the  Palace  Hotel  charged  to  the  name  of 
Robert  Mitchell,  flung  the  pile  of  papers  from  his 
arms  into  the  bottom  of  a  suit  case  with  a  swish  and 
solid  thud  of  satisfaction.  Victory  from  first  to  last 
had  perched  upon  his  tawny  head.  He  had  met  good 
men  and  beaten  them,  and  he  had  a  right  to  exult. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  too,  was  feeling  exultant,  and  proud 
beyond  words.  He  came  out  of  his  room  and  stood 
in  the  door  of  John's.  His  hands  were  deep  in  his 
pockets;  his  large  black  derby  hat  was  pushed  far 
back  from  his  bulging  brow.  On  his  great  landscape 
of  a  countenance  was  an  odd,  pregnant  expression. 


City  Roofs 

{From  the  Metropolitan  Tower) 
BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

ROOF-TOPS,  roof-tops,  what  do  you  cover?  — 
Sad  folk,  bad  folk,  and  many  a  glowing  lover; 
Wise  people,  simple  People,  children  of  despair  — 
Roof-tops,  roof-tops,  hiding  Pain  and  care. 

Roof-tops,  roof-tops,  0  what  sin  you're  knowing, 
While  above  you  in  the  sky  the  white  clouds  are  blowing; 
While  beneath  you,  agony  and  dolor  and  grim  strife 
Fight  the  olden  battle,  the  olden  war  of  Life. 

Roof-tops,  roof-tops,  cover  up  their  shame  — 
Wretched  souls,  prisoned  souls  too  piteous  to  name; 
Man  himself  hath  built  you  all  to  hide  away  the  stars  — 
Rooftops,  roof-tops,  you  hide  ten  billion  scars. 

Roof-tops,  roof-tops,  well  I  know  you  cover 
Many  solemn  tragedies,  and  many  a  lonely  lover; 
But  ah  !  you  hide  the  good  that  lives  in  the  throbbing  city  — 
Patient  wives,  and  tenderness,  forgiveness,  faith,  and  pity. 

Roof-tops,  roof-tops,  this  is  what  I  wonder; 
You  are  thick  as  poisonous  plants,  thick  the  people  under; 
Yet  roofless,  and  homeless,  and  shelterless  they  roam. 
The  driftwood  of  the  town  who  have  no  roof-toP  and 
no  home! 
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dent  in  charge  of  traffic — president!  with  twelve 
thousand  miles  of  shining  steel  flowing  from  his 
hand,  which  he  might  swing  and  whirl  and  crack 
like  a  whip!  The  prospect  was  dazzling  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  yet  it  was  only  for  a  moment  that  the 
picture  kindled.  In  the  next  it  was  dead  and  spark- 
less  as  burned-out  fireworks. 

"You  have  a  strong  vein  of  traffic  in  your  blood," 
the  general  freight  agent  began  adroitly,  but  John 
))roke  in  upon  him. 

"Mr.  Mitchell,"  he  .said,  and  his  utterance  was 
grave,  "I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  it  comes 
too  late.  A  year  ago  such  a  hint  would  have  thrown 
me  into  ecstasies.  To-day  it  leaves  me  cold.  I  have 
had  another  vision." 

The  face  of  Mitchell  shaded  from  seriousness  al- 
most to  sadness,  but  he  was  too  wise  to  increase  by 
argument  an  ardor  about  which  there  was  (to  the 
railroad  man)  something  not  easy  to  be  understood 
—something,  indeed,  almost  fanatical.  In.stead, 
Mitchell  asked  with  sober,  interested  friendliness: 
"What  is  your  plan.  Jack?" 

"To  resign  July  1,"  John  answered,  for 
the  first  time  definitely  crossing  the  bridge, 
"to  come  to  San  Francisco  and  seek  an  en- 
gagement with  some  of  the  stock  companies 
playing  permanently  here,  even  though  I 
begin  the  search  for  an  opening  without 
money  enough  to  last  more  than  a  week 
or  two." 

"Without  money!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mitchell 
in  surprise. 

"Yes,"  confessed  Hampstead,  flushing  a 
little;  "my  salary  was  not  very  munificent, 
you  know,  and  I  have  usually  contrived  to 
get  rid  of  it  almost  before  I  got  the  pay 
check  in  my  hands." 


"Well,  Jack,"  he  began  after  an  interval  of  si- 
lence, "what  about  the  stage?" 

John  started  like  a  man  surprised  in  a  guilty  act, 
although  he  had  known  for  months  that  this  was  a 
question  Mr.  Mitchell  might  ask  any  moment;  but 
the  decision  involved  seemed  now  so  big  that  from 
day  to  day  he  had  hoped  the  inevitable  might  be 
postponed. 

"I  shall  be  naming  a  new  chief  clerk  in  a  couple 
of  weeks  now  that  Heitmuller  is  to  become  general 
agent,"  Mr.  Mitchell  went  on  half  musingly,  as  if  to 
forestall  a  hasty  reply  to  the  question  he  had  asked. 
"The  new  man  will  be  in  line  to  be  appointed  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent  very  soon  on  account 
of  the  consolidations." 

FOR  a  moment  John  saw  himself  as  chief  clerk, 
sitting  in  the  big  swivel  chair  at  the  high  roll-top 
desk,  with  all  the  strings  of  the  business  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  pull  lying  on  the  table  before  him;  with 
clerks,  stenographers,  men  from  other  departments, 
and  that  important  part  of  the  shipping  public  which 
carried  its  business  to  the  general  freight  office  all 
running  to  him. 

And  from  there  it  was  only  a  short,  easy  step  to 
the  position  of  assistant  general  freight  agent. 

Only  the  man  who  has  toiled  fai'  down  in  the  ranks 
of  a  railroad  organization  can  know  on  what  a  dizzy 
height  sits  the  chief  clerk,  or  how  far  beyond  rises 
the  assistant  general  freight  agent. 

"Your  advancement  would  be  very  rapid,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Mitchell,  flicking  his  flies  skillfully  upon 
the  whirling  eddies  of  the  young  man's  thought. 

John  had  achieved  enough  and  glimpsed  enough 
to  see  that  the  "old  man"  was  right.  Advancement 
would  be  rapid.  Mitchell  would  soon  go  up  the  line 
himself;  he  could  follow  him:  general  freight  agent, 
assi.stant  traffic  manager,  traffic  manager,  vice  presi- 


TV/TR.  MITCHELL'S  small,  prudent  eyes 
-^'-L  looked  disfavor  at  a  spendthrift. 

"However,"  he  suggested,  "you  have  only 
yourself  to  think  of." 

"That's  another  point  against  me,"  con- 
fessed Hampstead.  "I  have  some  one  else 
to  look  out  for.  My  bi'other-in-law  is  an 
artist,  you  know,  and  he  has  not  been  very 
successful  yet,  so  that  I  hold  myself  ready 
to  help  with  my  si.ster  and  the  children  if  it 
should  ever  become  necessary." 

"That's  a  handicap,"  declared  Mitchell 
flatly. 

"I  won't  admit  it,"  said  John  loyally. 
"You  don't  know  those  children.  Tayna's 
the  girl,  nearly  twelve  now,  a  beauty  if  her 
nose  is  pugged.  Such  hair  and  eyes  and 
such  a  heart!  Dick's  the  boy,  past  ten. 
He's  had  asthma  always  and  is  about  a 
thousand  years  old,  someways.  But  they — " 
Hampstead  gulped  queerly. 
"Those  two  children,"  he  plunged  on,  "are 
dearer  to  me  than  anything  in  the  whole 
wide  world.  You  know"  (and  his  tone  be- 
came still  more  confidential  while  his  eyes 
grew  moist),  "it  would  only  be  something 
that  happened  to  them  that  would  keep  me 
from  going  on  with  my  stage  career." 

Mitchell's  respect  for  John  was  changing 
oddly  to  reverence  and  a  fatherly  feeling. 
He  felt  that  he  was  getting  acquainted  with  him 
for  the  first  time.  He  resolved  that  he  would  not 
tempt  him,  and  that  if  it  became  necessary  he  would 
help  him.  However,  before  he  could  express  this  re- 
solve, if  he  had  intended  to  express  it,  the  telephone 
rang.  Hampstead  answered  it,  stammered,  faltered, 
replied :  "I  will  see,  sir,  and  call  you  in  five  minutes," 
hung  up  the  phone  and  turned  to  confront  Mitchell 
with  a  look  almost  of  fright  upon  his  face. 

"It's  William  N.  Scofield,"  he  exclaimed.  "He 
wants  me  to  take  dinner  with  him  at  his  club  to- 
night." 

A  disbelieving  smile  appeared  for  a  moment  on 
the  wide  lips  of  Mitchell;  then  understanding  broke, 
and  his  smile  was  swallowed  up  in  a  hearty  laugh. 

"He  wants  to  offer  you  a  position,"  Mitchell  said 
when  his  exultant  cachinnations  had  ceased.  "Look 
out  that  he  doesn't  win  you.  Scofield  is  a  very  per- 
suasive man.  He  nearly  got  me  once.  Besides,  he 
has  more  to  offer  you  than  I  have." 

Hampstead  pressed  his  hand  to  his  brow.  Under 
his  tawny  thatch  ideas  were  in  a  whirl. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  he  asked  rather  helplessly. 

"Stay  over,"  commanded  Mitchell  unhesitatingly. 
"Ring  up  and  tell  him  you'll  be  there." 

"But  there's  no  use  anyway,"  replied  John  sud- 
denly, getting  back  to  the  main  point.  "My  mind's 
made  up." 

"No  man's  mind  is  made  up  when  he's  going  to 
take  dinner  on  the  proposition  with  William  N.  Sco- 
field," answered  Mitchell  oracularly. 

"And  you?"  asked  Hampstead,  suddenly  aware 
how  good  a  man  at  heart  was  Robert  Mitchell  and 
quite  unaware  that  he  had  seized  that  gentleman's 
pudgy  right  hand  and  was  wringing  it  in  a  manner 
most  embarrassing  to  Mitchell  himself.    "You — " 

The  telephone  was  tingling.  "Mr.  Scofield  wants 
to  know,"  began  a  voice,       (Continued  on  page  24) 


To  Claude  Kitchin,  Esquire 

DEAR  MR.  KITCHIN,  you  have  stated  with  figures  which  are 
notoriously  reliable  that  you  are  opposed  to  preparedness.  You 
have  shown  the  vast  expenditures  which  preparedness  has  involved 
in  Europe  and  which,  in  turn,  it  may  involve  in  the  United  States. 
We  agree  with  you  that  the  figures  are  vast,  Mr.  Kitchin.  Never- 
theless we  are  for  preparedness.  A  country  like  the  United  States, 
with  its  untold  resources,  could  well  afford  to  insure  peace  by  the 
expenditure  of  half  a  billion,  a  billion,  or  even  two  billions.  For 
the  citizens  of  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards,  yes,  and  for  the 
citizens  of  the  land  between  these  seaboards,  to  feel  secure  in  the 
development  of  the  country  and  its  natural  wealth,  these  billions 
are  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  as  an  insurance  premium.  But 
it  is  very  possible  that  Europe,  as  I^ord  ROSEBERY  has  said,  with 
its  back  broken  or  all  but  broken  by  the  vast  armaments  built  up 
even  prior  to  the  present  war,  will  dream  of  disarmament  rather 
than  of  preparedness.  If  that  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  may 
we  not  point  out  to  you.  Mr.  Kitchin.  that  our  very  readiness 
for  preparedness,  our  very  address  to  this  gigantic  task,  may  prove 
the  most  potent  factor  in  disarmament,  in  world  police,  in  world 
courts,  or  any  other  means  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  devise 
to  avoid  war  in  the  future?  The  fact  that  those  nations  will  see 
that  the  big  and  dread  cycle  of  armament  is  about  to  begin  all  over 
again  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  may  give  them  that  horror  of  the 
Avhole  business  which  will  prove  the  turning  point  in  the  world's 
attitude  tow^ard  this  barbarous  way  of  national  existence.  Long 
since  the  higher  type  of  mankind  has  seen  that  armed  fighting  is 
not  the  way  to  settle  differences.  Nations,  notoriously  below  indi- 
viduals in  ethical  standards,  still  lag  behind.  Our  readiness  to  pre- 
pare and  our  beginning  to  prepare  in  1916  may  prove  the  paramount 
factor  in  turning  the  world  from  folly  to  wisdom.  Our  attitude 
would  then  be  that  Ave  with  our  wealth  and  resources  could  still 
make  ourselves  ready  to  defend  our  land;  but  should  they  in  the 
reaction  from  the  horrors  of  war  turn  their  thoughts  toward  dis- 
armament, we  in  the  process  of  preparation  would  be  better  able  to 
lead  the  world  in  disarmament  than  could  any  of  the  more  or  less 
broken  nations  in  Europe  after  the  war.  That  is  M'hy  we  believe 
in  proceeding  with  a  program  of  preparedness,  Mr.  Kitchin  ;  and 
when  the  time  comes  to  think  of  perpetual  world  peace  we  could  dis- 
card the  folly  of  armament  from  strength  and  not  from  weakness. 

Local  Pride  and  Local  Facts 

STAR  DIFFERS  FROM  STAR  IN  GLORY  and  each  part  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  has  its  own  peculiar  merits.  Experience  teaches  us 
that  in  mentioning  localities  it  is  safest  to  stick  to  the  merits. 
This  makes  pleasure  rather  than  progress.  We  all  believe  in  bet- 
terment, in  making  things  more  nearly  right  as  the  years  go  by — 
why  is  it  then  that  the  publication  of  unpleasant  facts  as  to  a  city 
is  so  inflaming  to  the  inhabitants  thereof  even  when  praise  is 
added?  Why  don't  people  get  sore  at  the  things  that  are  wrong 
and  wipe  them  out?  Righteous  indignation  is  concerned  with  the 
existence  of  evil.  For  example :  Mr.  F.  S.  Garrison,  w^ho  is  super- 
intendent of  the  burglary  and  plate-glass  insurance  department  of 
the  Travelers'  Indemnity  Company,  tells  the  Casualty  and  Statistical 
Society  of  America  in  the  course  of  a  purely  technical  address  that : 

It  is  well  known  that  burglaries  occur  more  frequently  in  some  cities  than 
in  others.  The  highest  residence  rates  are  for  risks  located  in  Chicago,  111.,  and 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  It  was  found  some  years  ago  that  the  loss  ratio  on  resi- 
dence business  in  those  cities  was  so  high  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  fair 
profit  on  the  business. 

Suppose  we  had  made  that  statement  in  an  article  or  editorial; 
would  the  embattled  editors  of  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  have 
come  forward  with  constructive  suggestions  for  bettering  police  pro- 
tection in  their  cities,  or  would  they  have  landed  on  us  with  what- 
ever was  handy?  You  know  the  answer.  And  yet  facts  are  facts 
even  in  the  proudest  cities,  and  it  is  men's  business  to  better  them. 

' '  British  Cowardice  '  * 

WILLIAM  MARION  REEDY,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  free- 
spoken  of  American  commentators  upon  the  great  war  and  has 
found  a  great  deal  to  criticize  in  the  British  scheme  of  things,  heads 
an  editorial  in  his  St.  Louis  "Mirror"  BRITISH  COWARDICE. 
Mr.  Reedy  is  more  or  less  ironical.  In  discussing  the  sad  case  of 
the  young  Englishmen  (and  Irishmen)  who  have  tried  to  sail  from 
British  ports  to  America  in  order  to  avoid  probable  conscription, 
he  reminds  us  of  the  mote-and-beam  anecdote.    It  is  well  that 


Americans  should  not  forget  their  own  Civil  War  record  when  the 
draft  was  ordered.    Mr.  Reedy  does  the  reminding: 

Men  cut  off  their  thumbs  or  a  finger  or  two  so  they  could  not  fire  a  musket. 
Men  had  their  teeth  drawn  so  they  could  not  bite  off  the  paper  cartridges. 
Men  claimed  the  protection  of  British  citizenship.  Men  pretended  to  be  deaf 
and  blind.  There  were  more  than  forty-seven  varieties  of  malingering  in 
those  days.  Lots  of  men  fled  to  Canada  or  to  Europe.  Wealthy  men  paid 
substitutes  to  take  their  places  when  they  were  drafted.  Cleveland  did  this, 
and  so  did  Blaine.  We  had  our  share  of  cowards,  and  a  goodly  share  it  was. 
There  were  even  draft  riots  in  New  York.  But  the  great  masses  of  men  in 
the  North  were  loyal  and  brave,  and  so  are  the  great  masses  of  men  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Cowardice  is  the  decided  exception  and  not  the  rule  in 
the  British  Isles  when  its  population  yields  a  volunteer  army  of  nearly  four 
million  men.  The  English  are  no  more  cowai'ds  than  the  Germans  are  the 
■»brutes  or  fiends  they  have  been  painted  in  some  English  prints. 
If  there  were  anything  to  add  to  Mr.  Reedy's  paragraph  it  would 
be  this :  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  any  nation  than  indulgence 
in  dislike  plus  contempt  for  a  neighbor.  Germany's  great  ante- 
bellum error  was  undue  scorn  for  France,  Belgium,  ?nd  England. 
Especially  England. 

Is  This  Science? 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  London  "Spectator"  quotes  from 
George  Gissing's  "The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft," 
published  twelve  years  ago,  this  bitter  little  paragraph : 

I  hate  and  fear  science  because  of  my  conviction  that  for  long  to  come, 
if  not  forever,  it  will  be  the  remorseless  enemy  of  mankind.  I  see  it  destroy- 
ing simplicity  and  gentleness  of  life,  the  beauty  of  the  world.  I  see  it  restoring 
barbarism  under  a  mask  of  civilization;  I  see  it  darkening  men's  minds  and  hard- 
ening their  hearts;  I  see  it  bringing  a  time  of  vast  conflicts,  which  will  pale 
into  insignificance  "the  thousand  wars  of  old,"  and,  as  likely  as  not,  will  whelm 
all  the  laborious  advances  of  mankind  in  blood-stained  chaos! 

Such  was  the  classicist's  view  in  1903.  Some  people  would  say  that 
Gissing's  dark  vision  has  already  been  realized  and  enacted. 

Osborne — and  McCall 

THE  ENTIRE  SEAMY  SIDE  of  New  York  politics  is  shown 
again  in  two  recent  investigations.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne 
has  brought  hope  into  Sing  Sing  despite  the  unspeakable  vileness 
of  the  jail  quarters  there;  he  is  helping  those  who  will  to  make 
men  of  themselves.  But  he  interferes  with  all  the  old  grafts- 
selling  drugs  and  liquors  to  the  prisoners,  .skinning  on  contracts, 
peddling  favors  to  politicians'  understrappers;  and  his  views  as 
to  prison  farms  threaten  the  profits  of  the  jail  builders.  So  there 
is  money  available  for  downing  Osborne,  and  they  get  after  him 
in  one  "probe"  after  another,  conducted  by  investigators  who  de- 
nounce him  before  starting  in  and  who  rake  up  a  magpie's  hoard 
of  foolish  testimony  from  tainted  sources.  The  opposite  case  is 
that  of  Edward  Everett  McCall,  chairman  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  and  ex-Tammany  candidate  for  Mayor,  who  is  a  stock- 
holder in  some  of  the  corporations  he  is  "regulating."  The  law 
creating  the  Public  Service  Commission  appears  to  bar  him  from 
membership  therein.  But  the  crowd  that  wants  OsBORNE  out  wants 
McCall  in,  and  they  will  stick  to  him — for  their  own  purposes. 
These  two  cases  abundantly  illustrate  the  darker  corners  of  New 
York's  politics.  WTiat  Governor  Whitman  does  in  these  matters 
will  go  far  toward  determining  his  future  as  a  leader. 

Weeding  Their  Own  Patch 

WE  NOTE  that  on  a  fair  day  in  November  the  justices  of  the 
Appellate  Court  of  New  Y''ork  disbarred  thirteen  lawyers,  sus- 
pended seven  from  practice  for  one  year  or  more,  censured  six, 
and  referred  charges  against  two  others  to  the  oflficial  referee.  If 
this  keeps  up  we'll  think  more  of  what  is  left  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  New  York  will  be  a  safer  place.  . 

Apropos  of  That  Turkey 

EATING  is  in  France  a  social  act.  That  perhaps  justifies  the 
French  statistician  who  figures  that  a  man  of  fifty  has  spent 
1,500  of  his  days  at  table.  Fifteen  hundred  days  is  a  long  time — 
especially  as  the  same  man  has  walked  only  800  days  and  worked 
only  6,500  and  spent  only  6,000  in  sleep.  If  literature  is,  in 
Matthew  Arnold's  phrase,  "criticism  of  life,"  has  eating  re- 
ceived its  due  share  of  attention?  Sleep  has  not,  in  spite  of  all 
Dr.  Freud's  screeds  about  dreams,  and  those  of  all  his  pupils  in 
all  countries.  As  for  eating  in  literature,  it  is  .seen  at  its  best 
perhaps  in  Rabelais,  in  the  English  novels  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  Walter  Scott's  novels,  in  anecdotes  of  Dumas  pere  and 
Balzac,  and,  above  all,  in  Charles  Dickens.  There  is  more  about 
eating  and  drinking  in  Dickens's  novels  than  in  any  other  novel- 
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ist  and  isn't  Dickens  the  most  popular  novelist?    Perhaps  this 

is  no  accident;  at  the  theatre  we  have  observed  that  nothing  holds 
the  crowd  so  surely  as  a  table  scene — in  spite  of  the  shocking  in- 
sufficiency of  stage  meals.  That  spaghetti  supper  alone  would  have 
made  David  Warfield  a  hit  in  "The  Music  Master."  The  ques- 
tions we  have  ventured  to  raise  here  are  appropriate  at  a  season 
when  one  stands  hungrily  midway  between  the  Thanksgiving  turkey 
that  was  and  the  Christmas  goose  that — as  yet — is.  We  rather 
hope  that  Mr.  Philip  Hale  will  elucidate  in  the  newspaper  whose 
ornament  he  is:  the  Boston  "Herald."  Mr.  Hale  knows  more 
about  miscellaneous  food  and  literature,  not  to  mention  music,  than 
any  other  Yankee  journalist. 

Prosperity  —  and  the  Tariff 

DECEMBER  finds  the  business  of  our  country  at  high  tide. 
The  basic  industries  such  as  iron  and  copper,  telegraph  and 
telephone  are  in  full  blast,  while  the  railroads  are  breaking  all 
records  for  money  earned  in  moving  the  gigantic  output  of  our 
fields  and  factories.  The  business  year  is  closing  in  a  great  rush 
of  work  well  done,  and  the  industrial  power  of  the  United  States 
is  proved  again  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  but  the  croakers.  The 
signs  of  this  change  had  been  clear  for  some  time.  In  the  great 
textile  region  about  Philadelphia  the  manufacturers  had  had  it 
dinned  into  them  for  months  that  low  tariff  meant  ruin  even  though 
the  war  had  practically  stopped  all  imports.  The  turn  upward 
caught  these  factories  short  of  everything,  and  now  they  are  re- 
fusing orders  while  hustling  for  workers,  materials,  and  tools  with 
which  to  enlarge  their  production.  To  win  business  here  one  must 
have  clear-eyed  faith  in  the  United  States  and  its  future.  Our 
country  is  all  right  and  will  be  more  so.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  end  of  the  war  may  bring  conditions  which  will  make  tariff 
changes  expedient.  If  such  conditions  come,  this  nation  must  achieve 
the  efficiency  and  governmental  mobility  to  meet  them  as  quickly  as 
they  arise.   The  best  means  toward  this  end  is  a  tariff  commission. 

A  Creed  for  the  United  States 

SOME  OF  THE  UPLIFT  HISTORIANS  have  more  or  less  dis- 
paraged the  fame  of  Daniel  Webster,  but  no  one  has  ever 
made  a  better  statement  of  our  country's  essential  faith  than  did 
Webster  in  these  nine  words: 

Justice  is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth. 

Then  and  Now 

TO  SHOW  THE  MARCH  OF  PROGRESS  in  agricultural  aids, 
a  town  in  Vermont  at  its  Old  Home  Week  gave  over  a  part  of 
the  festival  parade  to  the  following  section : 

An  old  wooden  plow,  followed  by  a  sulky  plow;  a  handmade  tooth  harrow, 
followed  by  a  wheel  harrow;  handmade  manure  forks,  followed  by  a  manure 
spreader;  two  men  with  ancient  hoes,  followed  by  a  riding  cultivator;  two  boys 
on  foot  with  sprinklers,  followed  by  a  driven  spraying  outfit;  two  men  on  foot 
with  scythes,  followed  by  a  mowing  machine;  men  vdth  rakes  and  forks,  fol- 
lowed by  a  horse  rake  and  tedder  driven  by  a  young  lady;  two  women  with 
sickles  and  men  with  cradles,  followed  by  a  reaper;  two  men  threshing  grain 
with  old  flails;  two  men  cleaning  the  grain  with  fans;  a  man  with  a  winnow- 
ing mill  in  operation ;  a  modern  thresher. 

That  is  driving  home  simultaneously  the  chronological  contrast  and 
the  moral.  And  you  can't  beat  the  picture  method.  If  that  pageant 
did  not  "show"  the  old-line  farmer,  nothing  ever  will  except  a  farm 
mortgaged  and  eventually  lo.st.  Fortunately  there  are  more  and 
more  farmers  nowadays  who  resemble  the  one  sketched  in  tripping 
parody  by  the  "Canadian  Courier" : 


I  remember,  I  remember. 

The  house  where  I  was  born ; 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  morn. 
You'd  hardly  know  the  old  place  now, 

For  dad  is  up  to  date. 
And  the  farm  is  scientific 

From  the  back  lot  to  the  gate. 


The  house  and  barn  are  lighted 

With  b  /ight  acetylene ; 
The  engine  in  the  laundry 

Is  run  by  gasoline. 
We  have  silos,  we  have  autos, 

We  have  dynamos  and  things; 
A  telephone  for  gossip 

And  a  phonograph  that  sings.  .  . 


The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  morn 
Now  brightens  up  a  bathroom 

That  cost  a  car  of  corn.  .  .  . 

Money  well  spent  at  that.  Modern  science  applied  to  the  life  of 
the  farmer  doesn't  mean  merely  an  increase  in  efficiency  and  bank 
balance.  It  brings  with  it  comfort  of  the  body  and  refreshment 
of  the  soul.    And  that  is  real  progress. 


Friend — Hid —  High  ball 

WE  HAVE  WITH  US  THIS  EVENING,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
William  J.  McKenna  and  William  Riddle.  McKenna  may 
not  be  known  to  you  all,  but  he  is  the  author  of  the  "Lyric  and  Music" 
of  a  song  called  "Friend  Highball."  We  don't  want  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  music,  for  here  are  the  words  of  the  chorus : 

Friend  Highball — Friend  Highball, 

You've  been  a  good  pal  to  me; 
Years  may  come — years  may  go. 

Forever  my  comrade  you'll  be. 
Friend  Highball — Friend  Highball, 
What  memories  you  recall. 

When  trouble  draws  near  me. 

The  first  one  to  cheer  me 
Is  my  good  old  Friend  Highball. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  leave  William  Number  One  weeping 
maudlin  tears  of  comradeship  into  his  glass  while  we  turn  to 
Number  Two — William  Riddle,  Mayor  of  Atlantic  City.  Here  is 
a  part  of  his  creed — as  outlined  to  the  New  Jersey  Retail  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association : 

Some  of  the  best  things  I  ever  did  in  my  life  were  done  while  I  had  a  couple 
of  highballs  under  my  belt.  I  have  always  maintained  that  the  ideal  life  is 
made  up  of  ...  25  per  cent  good  booze.  The  most  successful  year  I  ever  ex- 
perienced was  in  1896,  and  I  remember  that  I  was  soused  most  of  that  year. 

You  know  best,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  we're  glad  we  can  bring  such  soul- 
fellows  as  you  and  Bill  McKenna  together.  McKenna,  shake 
hands  with  the  Mayor!  We  hope  you  two  can  find  a  distillery 
somewhere  where  you  can  shut  yourselves  up  and  get  acquainted. 

The  Boy's  Place  Is  in  the  Home 

A MAN  named  Dobie  has  coached  winning  football  teams  at  the 
University  of  Washington  (Seattle)  for  some  six  or  eight  years. 
He  prefers  to  have  his  athletes  live  at  home,  eating  carefully  and 
working  hard,  to  be  sure,  but  in  their  natural  surroundings. 
Joseph  Dana  Allen,  head  master  of  the  successful  Nichols  School 
at  Buffalo,  applied  this  broad  principle  to  all  secondary  education 
in  an  address  made  to  the  fathers  of  his  pupils : 

You  do  not  teach  a  boy  how  to  make  a  home  by  keeping  him  away  from 
one  during  his  formative  years;  how  to  meet  local  problems  by  sending  him 
out  of  the  way  of  hearing  of  them;  to  feel  a  responsibility  for  and  a  joy 
in  his  church  by  bringing  him  up  in  another  religious  atmosphere;  to  resist 
the  inevitable  temptations  of  the  world  by  giving  him  almost  a  monastic  life 
until  he  goes  to  college.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  ablest  college  teachers  that 
boys  from  boarding  school  are  more  carried  away  by  the  greater  freedom  of 
college  life  than  are  the  boys  from  home.  Your  boy  needs  his  home  in  his 
native  city  with  his  home  church  surroundings;  he  needs  mother's  loving  care 
and  sister's  refining  companionship,  and  you,  if  you  vdll  permit  me  to  say  it, 
need  the  steadying  force  of  leading  him  aright  by  precept  and  example  as  you 
also  need  the  brightness  and  the  joy  of  his  fellowship. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  that  we  are  getting  away  from  the  medieval  notion 
that  young  people  must  be  uprooted  in  order  to  make  them  grow. 

The  Human  Heart 

THIS  WAR  has  shown  again  the  unchanging  courage  of  man- 
kind, and  it  has  shown  also  their  unfailing  helpfulness.  Be- 
hind the  cruel  meanness  of  conquest-plotters,  the  muddling  of 
demagogues  and  the  corruption  of  political  parasites,  we  see  this 
fundamental  background,  this  world  of  the  human  heart.  Avi- 
ators honor  their  foes  and  take  pains  to  send  home  news  of  them. 
Soldiers  of  all  races  have  to  be  held  back  from  facing  certain 
death  in  trying  to  aid  their  wounded  comrades.  A  captive  Ger- 
man officer  may  revert  to  his  attitude  of  trained  insolence,  but  in 
the  trenches  his  men  are  his  "boys."  An  Englishman  in  Red  Cross 
work  at  Gallipoli  writes : 

The  nurses  are  tiptop,  and  the  orderlies  a  revelation.  They  are  so  gentle 
and  patient.  The  shattered,  and  in  many  cases  dying,  men  cling  to  them  like 
frightened  children,  and  they  comfort  and  soothe  them  like  any  woman.  I  did 
not  think  they  had  it  in  them.  They  are  just  an  ordinary  set  of  rufiians  in 
everyday  life. 

Add  to  this  the  endless  accounts  of  unselfish  devotion  to  others 
on  the  part  of  tbe  home  populations  now  at  war  and  you  get  a  clear 
vision  of  what  people  are.  Not  what  they  may  become  under  some 
system  of  evangelism  or  method  of  education  or  hygienic  discipline 
or  economic  Utopia,  but  what  they  are  now,  to-day,  with  all  their 
imperfections  that  so  vex  and  harass  reformers.  If  a  fairy  god- 
mother could  give  this  sad  old  world  one  gift,  it  might  well  be  a  magic 
to  turn  this  dumb  love  into  power,  to  establish  the  policies  of  king- 
doms and  empires  upon  the  unselfish  fairness  and  the  helpfulness- 
unto-death  that  even  now  is  warm  in  the  hearts  of  common  men. 
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U.  S.  border  guards  snapped  during  a  lull  in  the  battle.    Stray  Mexican  bullets  killed  one  of  our  men  and  wounded  six 


Agua  Prieta  and  the 
Ebb  of  Villa 

THE  recent  battle  of  Agua  Prieta,  just  across  the 
border  from  Douglas,  Ariz.,  in  which  General  Villa, 
with  13,000  men,  was  beaten  by  a  Carranza  garrison  of 
4,000  under  General  Calles,  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
turning  point  in  the  war  in  northern  Mexico — the  be- 
ginning of  Villa's  finish  as  a  menace  to  the  newly 
recognized  government.   The  rebels  were  beaten  largely 
because  they  ran  short  of  food  and  ammunition,  and 
since  their  retreat  to  Naco  Villa  has  had  a  hard  time 
getting  grub  enough  to  keep  them 
in   a   fighting   humor.  Hungry 
Mexicans  do  not  fight  well,  even 
for  Villa.     Some  of  the  Agua 
Prieta  Federals,  who  have  been 
reenforced    by    5,000    men  and 
abundantly   supplied  with  food, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  are  seen 
in  the  photograph  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner.      The  two 
boys  are  only  fourteen  years  old. 
The  tall  man  is  an  American. 
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Obregon's  army 


A  Houn'  Dawg  That  Climbs  for  Tossums 


AT  THE  left  is  a  snapshot  of  a  tree- 
■  climbing  'possum  dog.  When  this  re- 
markable canine,  which  belongs  to  Rube 
Carter,  a  Georgia  negro,  and  answers  to 
the  name  of  Coon,  trails  his  quarry  to  a 
tree  with  reasonably  low  limbs,  he  goes 
right  up  and  brings  it  down.  Other  'pos- 
sum dogs  are  content  to  sit  on  the  ground 
and  bark  until  their  masters  either  climb 


for  the  game  or  cut  down  the  trees.  Coon 
was  never  taught  to  climb.  He  picked  up 
the  accomplishment  on  his  own  account. 
In  this  photograph  he  is  making  his  way 
up  a  peach  tree  after  a  dead  'possum 
placed  there  to  make  him  perform  be- 
fore the  camera.  When  asked  to  give 
Coon's  pedigree  Rube  said:  "I  dunno  his 
ancestahs.    He's  jes'  a  houn',  I  reckon." 


THE  NEW  TUNKHANNOCK  VIADUCT,  part  of  a  39.6-mile  cut-off  built  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,000.  This  bridge, 
which  is  half  a  mile  long  and  210  feet  high,  helps  to  shorten  the  Lackawanna  3.6  miles,  reduce  the  time  between  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  by  20  minutes,  and  save  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  steam  power.  It  took  five  locomotives  to  pull  a  big  freight  train  up  some  of  the  hills  on  the  old  route;  two  suffice  on  the  steepest  hills  on  the  cut-off 
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OR  OLD  SKI 


DUFF  WEATHERS  did  not  learn  to  creep 
with  strength  engendered  wholly  by  the  lactic 
tare  which  nature,  physicians,  and  most  mothers 
are  agreed  is  the  most  suitable  for  young  human- 
kind.   Milk  of  bottle  and  of  breast  was  scarce 
with  Duff's  mother,  who  in  less  than  a  round  dozen 
of  years  was  constrained  not  only  to  bear  and  to 
wean  a  baker's  dozen  of  offspring  but  also  to  attend 
to  considerable  scrubbing  and  laundering  for  more 
fortunate  matrons.    So  much  manual  and  maternal 
duty  would  irk  most  women.   And  Duff's  long-boned, 
sallow  mother  herself  was  one  of  a  large,  ill-fed 
family  circle.    Perhaps  she  was  not  altogether  to 
blame  that  she  had  never  corraled  much  dietary 
wisdom.    Perhaps  she  honestly  thought  that  what 
in\-igorated  her  in  her  hours  of  weariness  would  in- 
vigorate her  progeny.    At  any  rate, 
it  is  regrettable  but  true  that  at 
the  tender  age  of  ten  months  Duff 
knew  very  well  what  stale  beer 
tasted  like,  although  Mrs.  Weathers 
was  not  extravagantly  liberal  in 
her  ideas  of  what  would  nourish  a 
babe,  and   always  conscientiously 
diluted  the  beer.    Which  w^as  more 
than  many  mothers  in  that  neigh- 
borhood took  the  trouble  to  do. 

Duff's  father  possessed  all  the 
usual  attributes  usually  belonging 
to  the  usual  scrub  lady's  prolific 
husband;  one  adjective  embraces 
the  whole  lot — worthless.  Mr. 
Weathers  was  of  as  little  worth  as 
a  worn-out  rubber  boot.  He  drove 
a  cab — when  he  wasn't  too  drunk 
to  prop  himself  on  the  seat.  But 
long  before  Duff  grew  up  he  de- 
parted for  that  land  to  which  all 
cabmen,  worthless  or  worthy,  drive 
at  last. 

A  year  or  so  later  Mrs.  Weathers 
followed,  and  to  the  scattering 
kindness  of  various  orphanages 
and  homes  fell  all  her  offspring  ex- 
cept Duff,  who  was  twelve  years 
old  and  preferred  to  look  after  his 
own  young  life.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  did  not  greatly 
miss  either  parent;  not  nearly  so 
much  as  he  would  have  missed  Joe 
Bosophogulos,  who  had  a  corner 
news  stand  near  Duff's  home  neigh- 
borhood. Joe,  an  olive-complex- 
ioned,  sixteen-year-old  cosmopolite, 
had  taught  him  to  shoot  craps,  sell 
papers,  play  twenty-six — which  in 
itself  is  a  course  in  mathematics — 
and  differentiate  between  ball 
players  of  varying  degrees  of  skill 
and  of  personality.  All  of  which 
served  to  round  Duff's  education. 

So,  though  orphaned,  he  continued 
to  sleep  and  eat  under  Joe's  kindly  patronage,  which 
was  inspired  solely  by  a  certain  fine  altruism.  Joe 
liked  Duff's  small,  hungry,  deferential  face,  fringed 
insolently  by  uncombed,  stringy,  mud-colored  hair. 
Joe,  though,  was  not  a  person  of  means.  A  news 
stand  is  not  a  steel  trust  nor  a  gun  factory,  and 
the  eating  was  not  always  regular.  But  it  was  not 
the  vapid  fare  of  orphanage  or  juvenile  home,  which 
for  all  its  regularity  and  vapidity  is  reputed  to  have 
a  singularly  bitter  flavor. 

In  time  Joe  made  Duff  a  friend  of  his  friends:  such 
influentials  as  bartenders,  porters,  the  bossy  dis- 
tributors from  the  downtown  newspaper  offices,  an 
alderman's  office  boy — who  was  thirty-one  years  old 
and  gray  at  the  temples — the  shyster  chauffeur  of  a 
shyster  lawyer,  and,  most  important  of  all,  Joe's 
brother  George,  an  olive-skinned,  twenty-five-year- 
old  cosmopolite  who  ran  interesting  errands  for  a 
professional  bondsman  whose  work  and  profits  were 
affiliated  with  those  of  the  shyster  lawyer.  Such 
a  circle  of  friends  was  bound  to  have  a  share  in  the 
molding  of  young  Duff's  character  and  career.  Very 
soon  his  small  insolent  face  acquired  a  peculiarly 
alert  look;  though  (perhaps  owing  to  his  unwise, 
harassed  mother's  erratic  ideas  of  nourishment)  that 
face  did  not  seem  to  grow  much  larger,  even  after 
his  small  legs  had  lengthened  themselves  by  some 
fifteen  inches. 

P>om  newsboy  he  rose  to  be  messenger  boy  for 
various  more  or  less  distinguished  gentlemen,  mo.stly 
politically  engaged.  As  a  wits  sharpener  he  had 
happened  into  a  grand  route.  By  the  time  he  was 
seventeen  he  knew  that  shy.ster  lawyers  and  profes- 
sional bondsmen  are  nothing  to  brag  of  in  the  ac- 
quaintanceship line  and  that  for  him  who  has  the 
price  life  holds  rich  restaurants,  limousines,  and  dia- 
mond cuff  buttons. 

When  he  was  twenty  he  knew:  that  governors  are 
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human;  that  women  are  frail;  that  aldermen  are  as 
prone  to  mistakes  as  sparks  to  fly  upward;  that 
every  man  has  his  price;  that  the  choicer  folks  of 
the  world  do  not  wear  diamond  cuff  buttons;  that 
cafes  are  not  so  hilarious  as  most  good  folks  wist- 
fully and  enviously  imagine;  that  type  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  cannon;  that  life  yields  most  to  him 
who  gets  lustily  out  and  scuffles  for  most;  that  the 
Colonel's  lady  and  Judy  O'Grady  are  sisters  under 
their  skin  and  Republicans  and  Democrats  likewise 
are  brothers,  especially  when  there  is  any  "bloomin' 


"How  touching,  and  on  election  day! 
What  kind  hearts  there  are  in  this  world!" 
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loot";  and  that  politics  is  the  big  dish  of  life,  with 
girls,  baseball,  and  poker  as  the  chief  condiments. 

From  his  twentieth  year  to  his  twenty-fifth  he 
merely  perfected  himself  in  such  knowledge — took  a 
post-graduate  course. 

ONE  oxygen-breezed,  sun-frescoed  day  in  late 
winter,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  Duff  Weathers 
swung  blithely  into  the  office  of  Alderman  William 
Downson,  his  patron,  friend,  employer,  colleague, 
mentor,  and  boss. 

Duff  had  plenty  of  reason  to  be  blithe. 
To  begin  with,  such  was  his  usual  condition.  He 
was  at  an  age  which  claims  blitheness  as  its  own — 
unless  hunger,  sickness,  or  the  bridewell  has  laid 
hold  of  you.  Duff  was  so  healthy  he  could  sleep  ten 
straight,  invigorating  hours  without  turning;  he  had 
just  satisfactorily  breakfasted  on  cantaloupe,  pota- 
toes, ham  and  eggs,  and  coffee,  and  his  relations  with 
the  prison  institutions  of  his  native  city  were  such 
that  the  day  before  he  had  successfully  demanded  the 
pardon  of  three  young  hoodlums  who  from  jail  had 
appealed  to  him  for  liberation — and  whom  his  dear 
friend,  Alderman  Downson,  would  presently  need  to 
paste  posters  and  rumors  around  town. 

Duff  had  extra  reasons,  too,  for  blitheness.  The 
winter  morning's  sunny  crispness  was  tonic.  And 
he  was  sporting  an  elegant  new  chic-collared  over- 
coat. Duff's  mother,  lying  twelfth  from  the  wooden 
gate  of  the  potter's  field,  would  have  turned  happily 
in  her  cold  bed  had  she  been  able  to  see  the  gladness 
of  raiment  sported  by  her  son.  And  perhaps,  since 
she  was  his  mother,  her  tired  bones  would  have  re- 
laxed in  restfulness  had  she  guessed  that  this  son 
was  as  used  to  taxicabs  as  she  had  been  to  a  gal- 
vanized tub. 

But  the  big  reason  for  Duff's  joy  of  soul  was  the 
approach  of  spring — beautiful  spring  with  its  fields 


of  violets  and  of  baseball.  Duff  welcomed  it  as 
a  soulful  star  welcomes  first  night  after  weeks 
of  dragging  rehearsal.  Besides  baseball  and 
violets,  spring  holds  an  election  day. 

To  Duff  Weathers  election  days  were  the  ex- 
cuse for  there  being  years.    He  thoroughly  enjoyed 
every  hour  of  the  days  of  contest  preceding — from 
the   first  noble   elocutionary   "In   response  to  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  my  friends  I  have  consented, 
notwithstanding  my  preference  for  private  life — " 
to  the  last  hoarse  "It's  a  lie!     They  stuffed  'em 
themselves — "    And  so  this  morning  he  was  glad, 
and  he  was  sure  the  alderman's  office  would  be  a 
glad  place,  and,  radiant  as  an  early  gold-and-laven- 
der  pansy  that  brightly  perks  its  head  above  a 
March  snow  layer,  he  swung  into  that  office  with  an 
exuberant    willingness    for  work 
far  too  seldom  displayed  by  toilers 
in  this  slothful,  shiftless  old  world. 

To  his  surprise  he  perceived  that 
his  patron  and  boss  showed  none 
of  blossomlike  radiance  of  spirit. 
The  alderman  and  the  four  or  five 
other  men  in  the  room  rather  re- 
sembled pansies  that  winter,  though 
scudding  before  spring's  onslaught, 
has  slapped  with  a  back-reaching 
icy  paw  as  a  warning  not  to  be  so 
cheekily  premature  another  year. 
They  were  as  triste  as  frost-black- 
ened, wilted  petals. 

"Why  the  gloom?"  blithely 
queried  Duff,  nodding  at  all  pres- 
ent, and  then  admiring  his  own 
glossy  yellow  walking  stick  before 
he  put  it  down. 

"Why!"  coldly  grunted  Downson. 
He  was  a  pursy,  medium-com- 
plexioned  gentleman,  minus  hair 
except  a  light-brown  crescendo 
ridge  along  the  top  of  the  back  of 
his  neck,  minus  eyebrows  and 
lashes  except  a  creamy  sprinkling 
like  the  down  of  a  peach,  with  a 
dyspepsia-mottled,  aggressive  lower 
jaw  and  with  large  hazel  eyes 
which  sometimes  were  as  explosive 
as  a  lighted  fuse,  sometimes  as  ex- 
pressionless as  the  open  door  of  an 
empty  ballot  booth,  sometimes  as 
despairing  as  those  of  a  starved 
crow. 

This   despair   was   not   due  to 
things  spiritual  nor  to  such  tem- 
poral matters  as  the  filling  or  un- 
filling  of  elective  offices.    It  camo 
from  a  fear  that  a  small  growth  on 
his    upper    lip    was  cancerous. 
Worrying  over  it,  he  sometimes  for- 
got whether  Swedes  or  Irish  pre- 
dominated in  certain  precincts  of 
his  own  ward. 
"Why!"  he  now  repeated  sourly.    "Hell — ^that's 
why?"   Then  he  bitterly  wished  that  all  women  were 
drowned  in  the  middle  of  the  deep  sea. 

Now,  to  his  own  party  William  Downson  was 
known  as  a  reliable  member;  to  the  opposition  as  a 
canny  and  unscrupulous  trickster;  to  his  underlings 
as  a  man  of  brains;  to  his  overlings  as  a  most 
usable  person.  To  no  one  in  all  the  world  was  he 
known  as  a  Lothario  or  emotional  neurasthenic.  He 
lavished  his  emotions  on  the  game  of  politics  and  a 
fat,  phlegmatic  though  pleasant-faced  wife  whose 
picture  figured  effectively  in  his  campaigns. 

Moreover,  scrutinizing  him.  Duff  saw  that  the 
hazel  eyes  were  explosive-expressioned.  By  which  he 
knew  that  the  cause  of  the  strong  language  was 
exasperating  but  not  vital.  When  a  vital  annoy- 
ance presented  itself  to  the  alderman,  such  as  a 
grand  jury  indictment,  his  eyes  became  yawning 
vacuums  as  far  as  expression  went,  and  he  did  not 
swear;  he  meditated. 

Duff,  of  course,  knew  that  suffragism  was  a 
shadow  over  politics.  He  guessed  (and  guessed  cor- 
rectly) that  the  present  gloom  was  caused  by  Mrs. 
Cora  Caldwell,  an  ex-school-teacher  and  present  wife 
of  a  prosperous  real-estate  man,  who  had  taken  up 
her  residence  some  months  previously  in  Downson's 
ward  for  the  express  purpose  of  running  for  the 
office  which  Downson  had  held  so  long  that  he 
thought  it  belonged  to  him  by  quitclaim  deed. 

But  the  spell  of  this  scientific  twentieth  century 
was  over  Duff.  He  reasoned  that  the  present-day 
arc  lights.  X-rays,  and  tungstens  are  capable  of  dis- 
pelling any  shadow.  Anyway,  what  is  a  shadow? 
Nothing — literally.  You  can  walk  around  it  or  over 
it;  or  if  you  don't  happen  to  be  looking  its  way. 
but  are  engrossed  in  thought,  you  needn't  even  know 
there  is  a  shadow  around. 

"Forget  it,"  blithely  advised  Duff.    Then,  with  a 
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charming  little  mingling  of  pride  and  modesty,  he 
adjusted  a  small  silver  medal  that  adorned  his  coat 
lapel,  and  thus  drew  the  attention  of  all  present  to  it. 

A  sallow  young  man  at  the  other  side  of  Downson's 
long  flat  desk  said  slightingly:  "Oh,  we  heard  you 
got  it!" 

From  a  smaller  desk  next  the  window  George 
Bosophogulos,  now  swart,  fat,  and  nearly  forty, 
sneered:  "Oh,  you  Adonis! — I  don't  think!" 

DuflF  grinned  and  primpingly  patted  the  mud- 
brown  cowlick  which  topped  his  thin,  alert  face. 

"What  is  it?"  boredly  asked  the  glum  Downson. 

WITH  more  charming  mingling  of  pride  and  mod- 
esty, DufF  explained  that  at  the  dance  given  by 
the  Milliners'  Union  the  evening  before  he  had  been 
voted  the  handsomest  man  present. 

"Think  of  it!"  disgustedly  remarked  another  sal- 
low young  man  at  the  end  of  the  desk. 

"It's  unthinkable!"  scorned  George.  "Him!" 
Alderman  Downson  lost  some  of  his  bored  look 
and  some  of  his  glum  look,  and  thoughtfully  in- 
spected his  young  lieutenant.    DufF  bore  the  inspec- 
tion with  a  gentle  grin.    "Ain't  I  sweet?" 

Aloud  Downson  figured  that  DufF  must  have  got 
the  medal  for  his  winning  young  ways  rather  than 
his  pulchritude.  Anyone  with  a  nose  that  began  as 
a  cave-in  and  ended  as  a  door  knob — 

DufF  continued  to  grin  gently  under  this  candor. 
"Maybe  it  is  my  ways,"  he  admitted  with  the  mod- 
esty of  a  man  who  is  not  wont  to  brag  but  cannot 
bring  himself  to  deny  his  own  worth. 

George  Bosophogulos  looked  up  from  a  tabulation 
of  Polish  tenements  and  snorted. 

"At  any  rate,"  DufF  added  blandly,  with  a  preg- 
nant glance  at  George,  "I  don't  have  to  put  a  blind 
ad  in  the  'Tribune'  to  get  a  partner  for  any  grand 
march." 

The  hint  of  a  guilty  flush  topped  George's  swart- 
ness.  The  two  sallow  young  men  laughed  in  en- 
joyment of  it.  But  Downson  continued  to  inspect 
DufF  thoughtfully.  And  presently  he  said  in  a  tone 
of  peculiar  blandness  and  with  the  vigor  of  one  who 
has  indeed  heard  exceedingly  good  news :  "I  am  glad 
to  know  this,  DufF." 

DufF  grinned. 

"Very,  very  glad,"  thoughtfully  and  paternally 
repeated  Mr.  Downson. 
He  beamed  on  DufF. 

Something  in  the  thoughtful  prolongation  of  that 
beam  made  DufF  Weathers  slightly  uneasy.  He  had 
a  hunch  such  excessive  gladness  boded  him  no  good. 
In  politics  hunches  are  regarded  respectfully.  They 
are  potent  things.  They  have  been  known  to  move 
legislatures  after  press,  law,  and  pulpit  have  failed. 
DufF  feared  right  away  that  his  boasting  had  been 
unwise.  And  immediately  he  learned  that  as  a 
hunchist  he  was  a  success. 

"I  believe  you're  just  the  man,"  said  Downson. 

"For  what?"  hastily. 

"To  swing  me  some  women's  votes,"  blandly. 
"Me?"  in  dismay. 
"You!"  brightly. 

"None  of  the  girls  I  know  live  in  this  ward," 
quickly  objected  DufF.  "Except  Milly  Brown,  who 
sings  in  Joe  Bosophogulos's  cafe.  And  she's  going 
to  Denver  next  month." 

"I  don't  mean  girls."  And  Downson  waved  such 
away  with  two  pudgy  fingers.  "I  want  you  to  go 
over  to  that  Women's  Municipal  Lodging  House,  just 
opened  or  Eighth  Street,  and  coax  some  of  them 
into  the  fold.  Our  fold."  Again  Downson  beamed 
on  DufF,  who  stifFened. 

"You  don't  mean  that  flop  house  for  old  skirts?" 
"Exactly,"  with  crispness.   "And  I  am  sure  you — " 
"I  won't,"  flatly  announced  DufF. 
"Won't  you?"  said  Downson.    He  did  not  say  it 
unkindly,  nor  threateningly,  nor  grievingly.   He  said 
it  mechanically,  as  many  politicians,  evangelists,  and 
mothers  get  in  the  habit  of  repeating  another's  words, 
possibly  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  or  the  indis- 
cretion of  putting  forth  words  of  their  own. 

"Why,  they  don't  count,"  said  DufF  in  scorn. 
"They're  all  down  and  out." 

Downson  gloomed.  "Don't  they  count?  They've 
all  got  a  vote,  and  that  Caldwell  woman  is  just  the 
nervy  one  to  go  and  hector  them  into  casting  it! 
I'm  glad  the  women  like  you — " 

"They  don't!"  hastily.  "They  despise  me.  All 
that  ever  met  me.  They  loathe  me.  I've  been  turned 
down  a  hundred  times.  Even  Milly  Brown,  who  is 
twenty-nine  years  old — " 

"Fie!  Fie!"  rebuked  his  chief.  "You're 
too  modest,  my  son.  And  modesty,  dear 
DufF,  has  no  place  in  our  business.  Or  in 
danged  few  others,"  warmly.  "Except  on 
a  platform,  and  even  there  you  don't  want 
to  get  careless  and  use  it  riotously." 

DufF  assumed  the  look  that  would  be  worn 
by  a  color  bearer  who  has  been  ordered  to 
stay  in  camp  and  read  psalms  to  the  gen- 
eral's old  maiden  sister  while  the  remainder 
of  the  regiment  charges  the  enemy. 

Seeing,  Downson  explained  that  he  had 
just  learned  that  the  ward  held  more  women 
than  men — "owing  to  the  danged  tenementers 
will  never  stay  fixed,  but  must  go  moving 


into  new  precincts  every  time  a  landlord  raises 
the  rent!" 

He  added  that  it  would  be  a  sorry  day  for  his  party 
if  the  primaries  didn't  favor  him.  But  the  outlook  was 
doubtful.  He  wasn't  taking  any  chances.  He  simply 
had  to  have  a  light  sprinkling  of  women's  votes. 

Just  a  sprinkling.  DufF  understood,  not  being  at 
all  stupid,  that  a  sprinkling  might,  without  drawing 
undesired  notice,  be  surreptitiously  increased  to  a 
fair-sized  puddle.  But  an  absolutely  dry  ballot  box 
could  not  be  sprinkled,  even  by  those  most  versed 
in  the  art  of  unobtrusive  sprinkling,  without  incur- 
ring unpleasant  comment. 

"What'll  I  say  to  'em?"  he  fretted. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  presume  to  dictate  to  you  in  that 
little  detail,"  amiably  said  Downson  with  a  genial 
smile  at  the  medal  on  Duff's  breast.  "You'll  know 
best.  I  give  you  leave  to  say  anything,"  pleasantly, 
"that'll  bring  them  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  me."  He 
beamed  affectionately  at  the  scowling  DufF. 

"What'll  I  give  'em?"  he  demanded. 

"Anything,"  amiably.  "But  be  sure  you  give  it 
in  the  sweet  name  of  charity — you  know  a  woman  is 
so  darn  treacherous  she'd  accept  a  bribe  and  spend 
it  and  then  be  conscience-impelled  to  vote  the  other 
way  and  have  you  arrested  to  boot." 

George  Bosophogulos  unamiably  observed  that 
doubtless  the  whole  gang'd  sell  their  souls  for  a 
pair  of  shoes.  One  sallow  young  man  indignantly 
agreed  to  this  observation.  The  other  sallow  young 
man  indignantly  disagreed,  saying  they'd  sell  'em  for 
a  shoestring. 

BUT  a  week  elapsed  before  DufF  sulkily  attended 
to  the  matter,  and  then  only  after  repeated 
wrathful  orders  from  Downson,  who  was  in  a  bad 
humor  over  the  tumor  on  his  lip. 

"What  with  the  direct  primaries  and  the  citizens' 
leagues  and  those  women,  there's  darned  little  pleas- 
ure in  politics  any  more,"  he  grumped.  "But  believe 
me,"  darkly,  "there's  a  lot  of  you  that  it  ain't  going 
to  do  any  good  to  have  me  lose!" 

DufF  perforce  agreed  that  the  fortunes  of  himself 
and  of  Downson  and  of  various  other  gentlemen 
were  joined  like  the  sepals  of  one  wind-blown  calyx, 
and  that  evening,  about  seven-thirty — when  he  judged 
the  women  patronizing  it  would  be  most  in  evidence — 
he  sought  the  Women's  Municipal  Lodging  House. 

It  was  a  narrow,  three-story,  rickety  frame  build- 
ing which  fifty  years  before  had  been  swaggeringly 
pink-and-gray  painted,  and  one  of  the  then  young 
city's  choice  residences;  which  thirty  years  before 
had  been  a  somber,  select  boarding  house;  which 
twenty  years  before  had  been  a  somber,  by-no-means- 
select  rooming  house;  which  ten  years  before  had 
been  a  torn-papered  apartment  house  for  some 
twenty  broken-tongued  families  whose  unwashed 
numerous  young  cumbered  its  corridors  like  mag- 
gots; which  five  years  before  had  served  for  a  con- 
glomeration of  piffling  factories — glove,  necktie,  belt, 
etc.;  which  a  year  before  had  been  unrentable;  so 
the  owners  rented  it  to  a  welfare  league  as  abiding 
place  for  women  who  had  no  other. 

The  entire  first  floor  had  been  thrown  into  one 
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large  room,  which  was  lobby,  reception  room,  warm- 
ing place,  and  employment  office.  It  was  furnished 
with  a  number  of  cheap  pine  chairs,  white  muslin 
window  curtains  (which  chilled  it  somehow  more ' 
than  if  there  had  been  none),  and  at  one  end  a  desk 
at  which  sat  the  woman  in  charge.  She  was  stout 
and  spectacled,  with  a  trim,  firm,  stern  face  sur- 
mounted neatly  by  a  small,  firm,  stern,  iron-gray 
pompadour.  DufF  recognized  her  as  Miss  Eliza  Har- 
per, who  had  once  held  an  office  ii.  the  City  Hall 
through  the  kindness  of  a  certain  judge  who  held 
his  ermine  through  the  kindness  of  a  certain  senator 
who  was  under  deep  personal  obligation  to  William 
Downson.  Therefore  DufF  did  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  stand  on  ceremony  with  her.  He  nodded  casually, 
remarked  that  he'd  like  to  look  around,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  look. 

He  saw  a  collection  of  women;  old  mostly,  stooped 
mostly,  grim-faced  mostly;  faces  black-rouged  with 
care,  or  gray-powdered  with  hunger;  seamed,  emaci- 
ated, bloated,  stolid,  sneaking — DufF  glanced  over 
them  unemotionally  enough.  From  his  creeping  days 
he  had  been  too  familiar  with  the  sight  of  dere- 
licts, male  and  female,  to  respond  sentimentally  to 
any  collection  of  miserables. 

But  he  stood  hesitant,  not  knowing  what  move  to 
make  first.  Had  the  collection  been  masculine  he 
would  have  known  well  enough — drinks  for  all,  and 
a  second  if  you  want  it,  boys!  And  he  did  not  doubt 
that  a  large  share  of  this  crowd,  skirted  though  it 
might  be,  would  jump  tigerishly  to  such  an  invita- 
tion. But— he  suppressed  a  grin — that  wouldn't 
sound  nice  to  welfare  leaguers. 

His  eyes  fluttered  over  them  all;  like  a  woman 
at  market  trying  to  choose  a  hen  for  Sunday's  dinner, 
he  humorously  thought.  From  the  nearest  chair  an 
oldish,  large-boned  woman  in  cast-ofF  brown  clothes 
regarded  him  stolidly;  from  another  a  sullen  old 
creature  in  wet  rags;  from  another  an  emaciated 
thing  of  possibly  sixty-five  with  great,  gaunt  black 
eyes  that  might  have  been  beautiful  once,  looked 
ingratiatingly  and  half  held  out  a  drug-tremulous, 
begging  hand;  three  silent,  solemn,  stolid  women 
dragged  their  feet  to  the  desk;  Eliza  Harper  as- 
signed them  beds —  And  then,  in  the  farthest  cor- 
ner, DufF  saw  a  woman  younger  than  the  others; 
much  younger.  She  could  not  be  thirty,  though  she 
was  several  years  past  twenty. 

She  lay  tiredly  back  in  her  chair,  her  eyes  closed. 
She  was  slight-shaped.  She  wore  a  rather  shabby 
black  serge  suit.  A  small,  rather  shabby  black  velvet 
hat  came  down  over  her  ears,  quite  hiding  her  hair 
and  leaving  visible  only  the  small,  white,  fatigued 
face.    She  had  a  wistful  red  mouth. 

DufF  swung  over  to  her.  He  drew  a  chair  beside 
her  and  sat  himself  on  it.  At  the  scraping  of  the 
chair  she  unclosed  her  eyes.  They  were  dark  brown, 
darker  perhaps  because  of  the  drowsiness  in  them. 
Upraised,  they  questioned  DufF. 
"What's  the  matter?"  questioned  he  sympatheti- 
cally. Very  sympathetically.  (Duff's  voice,  when 
he  chose,  was  mellifluous.)  Now  something  in  the 
tired  brown  eyes  put  an  extra  thickness  of  honey 
on  it.  Something  in  the  soft  sweet  brown  eyes  made 
Duff's  heartstrings  to  tug.  It  was  a  darn  shame  that 
a  girl  like  this — 

"Matter?"  in  a  soft,  uncertain  tone. 
"Need  a  job?"  kindly.  Oh,  superlatively  kindly, 
and  he  rapidly  thought  of  several  men  who  needed 
an  office  assistant.  "I've  been  sent  over  here  to  help 
you  folks  who  are  out  of  luck" — wording  it  as  deli- 
cately as  possible. 

HE  opened  her  eyes  wide.    DufF  saw  that  as  soon 
as  she  opened  them  wide  they  were  very  wide  open 
indeed.    And  there  was  a  disconcerting  coolness  in 
their  soft  depths. 

She  rose,  picked  up  gloves  and  purse  that  had 
slipped  to  the  floor.  DufF  noticed  that  though  gloves 
and  purse  were  not  expensive  they  were  very  neat 
and  far  from  worn  out. 

"Thanks,"  she  said.  "But  I'm— employed  at  pres- 
ent." The  cool  light  in  her  eyes  flickered,  as  though 
mirthfully.  She  walked  over  to  Miss  Harper,  whis- 
pered, giggled,  adjusted  her 
small  hat — which  somehow  didn't 
seem  so  shabby  as  it  had  to 
Duff's  first  glance — then  de- 
parted into  the  street.  And 
DufF  noticed  that  her  heels  were 
trim  and  unshabby,  and  they 
clicked  over  the  bare  floor  with 
capable,  decisive  little  clicks. 

He  walked  over  to  Eliza  Har- 
per.   "Say,  who  is  she?" 

"She?"  Miss  Eliza  Harper 
had  taken  many  civil-service 
examinations,  but  she  was  still 
a  woman.  It  is  possible  that 
sex  loyalty  put  the  hint  of  de- 
mure mirth  back  of  her  spec- 
tacles. "That  is  Miss  Fanny 
Soper.  She  is  electioneering  for 
Mrs.  Cora  Caldwell.  Poor  girl! 
She's  awfully  tired  to-night." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks   DufF  met  Miss  Fanny 
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Soper  often.  The  Women's  Municipal  Lodging 
House  seemed  to  be  her  temporary  headquarters.' 
He  learned  that  she  had  been  merely  a  ten-dollar-a- 
week  stenographer  until  she  joined — at  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  week — Mrs.  Cora  Caldwell's  large  hired  staff 
of  assistants.  It  was  a  very  large  staff.  Mr.  Cald- 
well enjoyed  and  admired  his  wife's  ambitions,  and 
was  generously  willing  to  further  them  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  Duff  rather  thoughtfully  reported 
this  to  Downson,  who  glumly  told  him  that  the  news 
was  ancient  history  to  him. 

At  Duff's  second  meeting  with  Miss  Soper  her 
dark-brown  eyes  twinkled  meanly.  He  felt  the  red 
travel  to  his  mud-colored  cowlick,  and  he  had  a 
fervid  desire  to  slap  her  small,  white,  insolent  face. 
Like  most  people  who  are  too  clever  to  make  many 
blunders,  Duff  felt  the  more  temper  over  an  occa- 
sional one. 

But  after  this  second  meeting  she  insolently  as- 
sumed a  large  way  of  looking  past  him  or  through  him 
or  over  him — though  she  was  a  foot  less  in  stature — 
or  not  looking  at  him  at  all,  that  sent  purple  instead 
of  red  as  far  as  his  cowlick.  And  somehow — though 
Duff  himself  was  careful  never  to  mention  it — the 
affair  became  known.  Perhaps  Eliza  Harper,  in  spite 
of  her  spectacled  severity  of  visage,  had  more  sense 
of  humor  than  .she  obtained  credit  for,  and  found 
this  too  good  to  keep.  Downson's  large  staff  of 
assistants  howled,  and  Downson  himself  chuckled 
while  he  anathematized  Mrs.  Cora  Caldwell's  gen- 
erous husband. 

Duff  took  howls  and  chuckles  with  a  stiff  grin. 
But  he  came  to  dislike  Fanny  Soper  as  he  never  be- 
fore in  his  airy,  busy  young  life  had  known  how  to 
dislike  anyone — even  Joe  Bo.sophogulos's  fat  brother 
George.  This  dislike  was  unholy,  unrighteous,  goose- 
flesh-producing.  And  about  this  time  the  main  ob- 
ject of  his  existence  came  to  be,  not  to  work  hard 
to  help  his  friend  and  patron  Downson  .secure  the 
nomination  on  primary  day,  but  to  work  violently  to 
keep  Mrs.  Cora  Caldwell,  as  represented  by  Fanny 
Soper,  from  getting  it. 

Considering  her  pallor  and  insignificance  of  fea- 
tures— for  her  cheeks  were  flat  and  her  nose  small — 
she  had  an  aggressiveness  of  countenance  that  Duff 
could  not  understand  until  one  day  her  small  velvet 
hat  happened  to  slip  up  a  trifle,  disclosing  a  vvdsp 
of  hair  over  one  ear.    And  the  color  of  that  wisp — 

Late  that  evening,  over  beer  and  pretzels  in  Joe 
Bosophogulos's  cafe,  Milly  Brown,  cabaret  singer 
and  Joe  Bosophogulos's  belonging,  besought  Duff  to 
admire  her  new  hat,  a  chic  little  turquoise  satin 
affa'r  that  hid  all  her  bleached  goldenness.  "Don't 
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you  love  little  hats?"  she  demanded,  one  blue  eye 
on  Joe,  who  had  one  black  eye  on  a  slim  girl  at 
another  table. 

"No,  I  don't!"  responded  Duff  with  altogether 
more  warmth  of  tone  than  the  subject  called  for. 
"I  abominate  those  infernal  little  dewdads!  You 
never  can  tell  if  a  woman  is  gray-haired  or  red- 
haired." 

Milly,  surprised  and  amused,  withdrew  her  atten- 
tion from  Joe.  "My!  What  gray-haired  or  red  head 
has  fooled  the  poor  dear?" 

DUFF  scowled  and  confided  to  Milly  that  he  always 
did  dislike  a  girl  with  crimson  locks.  His  first 
love  had  had  'em.  He  was  fifteen,  and  she  accepted 
his  affection  and  candy  coolly  and  gave  her  affection 
and  his  purchases  to  another  boy,  a  squint-eyed 
huckster's  aid.  And  long  after,  when  one  of  Joe's 
transient  dancers,  with  hair  of  flame,  had  asked  him 
prettily  to  cash  a  check — and  he  had  cashed  it — it 
hadn't  been  worth  quite  the  flame  of  one  match  head. 
Milly  acridly  remembered  the  dancer.  Joe,  too,  had 
been  "easy." 

Duff  wore  the  same  scowl  the  next  morning  when 
he  sought  Downson  and  said  he  had  to  have  some  jobs. 
"What  kind?"  - 

"Scrubbing,  I  suppose,"  said  Duff  crossly.  "I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  what  else  they  could  handle." 

"Oh,  those  old  skirts!"  Forthwith  Mr.  Downson 
obligingly  picked  up  one  of  the  several  receivers  on 
his  desk  and  demanded  of  a  certain  Junkins  if  vari- 
ous factory  and  office  buildings  in  his  hands  did  not 
require  a  quantity  of  unskilled  female  labor.  Such 
did?  Then  Junkins  .should  immediately  lay  off  ten 
already  on  the  pay  roll  because  Downson  had  ten 
who  had  to  be  placed.  Oh,  not  permanently.  Through 
the  transmitter  Alderman  Downson  managed  to  con- 
vey a  wink. 

Forthwith  Duff  Weathers  hustled  over  to  the 
Women's  Municipal  Lodging  House.  Ah,  she  would 
— would  she?  Pat  their  down-and-out  shoulders  and 
tuck  up  their  disheveled,  unclean  hair,  and  listen 
sweetly  and  patiently  to  their  troubles,  their  driveled, 
whimpered,  whined,  boresome  troubles,  and  sympa- 
thetically exclaim  that  it  was  a  shame!  and  squeeze 
out  hypocritical  tears!  and  wish  pathetically  that 
she  had  a  million  dollars  to  divide  among  them! 
Little  hypocrite!  Well,  he  guessed  he  could  pull  off 
a  trick  or  two  that  would  discount  any  of  hers!  He 
rather  guessed  that  a  pay  envelope  for  a  week  or  two 
would  strike  those  women  harder  than  a  year  or  two 
of  mushy  sympathy  and  meaningless  wishes! 

He  chose  a  woman  at  random.    It  happened  to  be 


the  emaciated  creature  who  that  first  night  had  half 
held  out  a  begging  hand — old  Lil,  who  had  come  to 
her  sixty-fifth  year  and  found  the  end  of  it  all  was 
this  place  for  home.  And  now,  as  he  stopped  beside 
her,  her  drug-tremulous  hand  went  out  ingratiatingly 
and  her  gaunt,  black  eyes  dilated  with  hope — till  he 
explained.  Then  her  hand  fell  back,  her  eyes  re- 
treated into  their  blear  shadows,  she  looked  around 
uncertainly,  as  though  for  advice.  Duff  regarded  her 
impatiently.   Didn't  the  woman  want  work? 

He  learned  that  she  didn't — she  wouldn't  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  She  held  out  mutely  a  meager, 
strengthless  arm — and  then  Miss  Fanny  Soper 
stepped  up,  as  though  to  advise  her. 

"She  couldn't  do  the  work,"  contemptuously  said 
Miss  Soper.    "She  isn't  able." 

"What  can  she  do?"  snapped  Duff. 

"Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  snapped  Fanny  Soper. 
"Except  wait  for — "  She  did  not  add  the  other  grim 
word,  but  lifted  Lil's  old,  emaciated,  strengthless, 
purple-veined  wrist — then  pityingly  laid  it  back. 
"But  if  you  have  work  there  are  other  women  here 
who  can  do  it.  Mary!" 

A  large-boned,  big-framed,  stolid  woman  came  for- 
ward. Her  hair  was  gray  and  she  was  very  near 
sixty.  But  her  wrists  were  large  and  heavy,  and 
her  mournful  light-blue  eyes  were  eager.  She  picked 
nervously  at  her  brown  cloth  skirt  as  Duff  stifily 
told  her  of  the  chance  of  work.    And  then — 

Duff  Weathers  afterward  could  not  remember  how 
it  came  about.  It  seemed  that  the  insolent  little  red- 
haired  baggage  fairly  swooped  into  command  of  the 
situation.  In  about  ten  seconds — so  it  seemed — ten 
passively  eager  women  were  lined  before  him,  had 
been  told  where  to  go,  had  been  furnished  with  ten 
nickels  of  car  fare  by  Fanny  Soper — and  had  be- 
stowed as  they  went  ten  stammering,  broken -ton gued 
expressions  of  gratitude  upon  Fanny  Soper! 

They  thanked  hej-!  They  promised  her  any  return 
in  their  poor  power. 

Duff  fairly  choked — he  glared — he  gathered  him- 
self together  for  damning  denunciation. 

Fanny  Soper  pushed  up  a  small  flame-hued  wisp 
that  had  strayed  down  from  under  her  small  velvet 
hat,  and  smiled  insolently,  meanly,  triumphantly  at 
him.  "I  thank  you,  Mr.  Weathers,"  she  mocked. 
"And  those  poor  women  thank  you,  Miss  Harper 
thanks  you,  the  Woman's  party  thanks  you — " 

Duff  knew  that  if  he  lost  control  of  himself  and 
talked,  as  he  ached  to  talk,  his  language  would 
be  vastly  unbecoming  a  politician  of  brains  or 
breeding.  And  the  Woman's  party  would  gloat 
over  the  exhibition  {Continued  on  page  22) 
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Chassis — Remains  practically  the  same  as  1915.  This 
great  chassis  has  been  recognized  for  the  past  five 
years  as  the  standard  American  automobile  chassis. 
It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  accessible  auto- 
mobiles in  the  world — the  simplest,  therefore  the 
cheapest,  in  which  to  make  any  repair  or  adjustment 
or  replacement.  Very  small  changes  have  been  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  mechanism.  They  are  such  as 
only  an  engineer  would  understand,  and  their  purpose 
was  to  eliminate  the  slightest  little  sound,  and  to 
make  this  the  most  silent  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
accessible  automobiles  in  the  world  and  to  further 
enhance  facility  of  driving. 

New  Body  Design — Lines  have  been  changed  slightly  to 
conform  with  the  latest  fashions  and  to  improve  its 
already  graceful  appearance. 

Mood  Fastenings — New  design — pull  up  and  out.  Facil- 
itates lifting  of  hood  without  the  usual  inconvenience — 
just  a  little  detail  but  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
our  engineers'  attention  when  it  meant  greater  con- 
venience for  the  Reo  owner.  Adjustable  buffers  prevent 
rattling  of  hood-sides. 

Fenders — Re-designed.  Of  the  modified  "Crown"  type, 
formed  under  our  own  big  presses  and  so  rigid  it  will  be 
impossible  for  them  ever  to  shake  loose  or  develop  a 
rattle. 

Running  Board — New  design,  wide  at  front  to  protect 

apron  from  toe  scratches. 

Instruments — Now  located  on  steering  post  instead  of  on 
the  cowl  board.  Facilitates  adjustment  of  carburetor, 
and  operation  of  light  switches  without  necessity  of  the 
driver  taking  his  eyes  from  the  road  or  leaning  forward 
from  the  natural  driving  position. 

Cowl  Board — Now  covered  with  metal  instead  of  leather, 
greatly  improving  its  appearance. 

Speedometer  and  Ammeter — Located  in  center  where 
they  can  be  seen  by  all  occupants  of  the  car — rear  as 
well  as  front. 

Starting  Device — The  same  wonderfully  reliable  starter 
but  with  a  new  and  improved  "hook-up."  The  former 
famous  Reo  worm  gear  device  has  been  replaced  by 
chain  drive.  Worm  was  ideal  but  required  lubrication 
occasionally  to  get  best  efficiency.  Some  drivers 
neglected  it.  Chain  is  "neglect-proof"  and  a  trifle  more 
efficient.  i 

Spark  and  Throttle — Control  levers  now  located  on  top 
of  steering  wheel.  No  better,  but  buyers  seem  to 
prefer  it. 

Doors — New  locking  device — unlocks  and  locks  more 
readily  and  certainly. 

Thief -Proof  locking  device.  A  feature  that  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  unique  Reo  design  and  which  we  think  others 
will  find  it  difficult  to  copy.  This  enables  the  driver  to 
lock  simultaneously  the  starting  device,  the  transmis- 
sion and  the  floor  boards.  Starting  device  is  made 
inoperative,  at  the  same  time  that  the  transmission 
gears  are  locked  in  neutral  position.  And  to  make 
assurance  trebly  sure,  floor  boards  are  locked  down  so 
it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  parts.  It  would  take  a 
volume  to  describe  it — but  you  will  see  and  appreciate 
it  at  a  glance. 
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•this  New  Reo  Th; 


WE  REO  FOLK  FEEL  that  if  we  had  accomplished  only  this,  the  perfection  of  this 
great  Reo  The  Fifth  model  to  the  high  degree  it  has  attained,  our  contribution 
to  the  progress  of  the  world  would  have  been  well  worth  while. 

TO  HAVE  ACHIEVED  through  years  of  endeavor  a  motor  car  of  such  mechanicail 
excellence — such  absolute  reliability — dependability,  and  of  such  low  mainten'<| 
ance  cost — is  a  record  of  which  any  corps  of  engineers  might  well  be  proud. 

WHEN  YOU  CONSIDER  that  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  for  cars  of  thisl 
model  has  proven  to  be  less  than  six  dollars  per  car  per  year  (and  thousands  of  j 
owners  tell  us  they  have  never  spent  a  dollar  for  replacements  or  repairs),  youl 
will  appreciate  that  the  quality  of  materials  in  this  product  must  be  not  only  thej 
best  the  science  of  metallurgy  can  produce,  but  that  that  quality  must  be  wonder- 
fully uniform  throughout. 

AND  THAT  IS  THE  FACT.  A  marvelous  degree  of  precision— of  absolutd 
accuracy  and  uniformity — has  been  reached  and  is  applied  to  the  composition 
and  treatment  of  metals  that  go  into  Reo  cars. 

THAT  IS  WHERE  REO  QUALITY  is  obtained— that  and  the  equally  accurate 
workmanship  for  which  the  Reo  factories  and  organization  is  famous  among 
automobile  manufacturers. 

THIS  REO  THE  FIFTH  represents  more  years  of  concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of 
Reo  engineers — has  been  more  consistently  refined  and  improved — and  for  a 
longer  period — than  any  other  automobile  in  America  so  far  as  we  can  recall. 

IT  IS  THE  RIPEST  PRODUCT  of  Reo  experience  and  engineering  acumen.  And 
all  there  was  of  Reo  Good  Intent — Reo  integrity — Reo  aspiration — went  into  the 
original  designing  and,  year  after  year  since  then  into  the  refining,  of  this  model 
until  the  result  is  this  newest  Reo  the  Fifth,  a  motor  car  that  very  nearly 
approximates  perfection — as  nearly  as  is  humanly  possible,  we  verily  believe. 

REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMP\ 
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fth  at  Its  New  Price 


BUT  IF  THAT  IS  an  engineering  achievement  of  the  first  magnitude — and  we  sub- 
mit that  the  extremely  low  up-keep  cost  combined  with  the  consistency  of  per- 
formance of  Reo  the  Fifth  proves  it  to  be  all  that— still  we  believe  our  greatest 
achievement  has  been  the  placing  of  this  great  car — this  big,  roomy,  powerful 
car — within  your  reach  at  its  present  price — $875  F.  O.  B.  Lansing,  Michigan. 

FIVE  YEARS  AGO  it  was  not  possible  to  procure  a  car  of  this  quality — perform- 
ance, beauty,  finish,  reliability  and  low  operation  cost — anywhere  in  the  world  at 
$5,000. 

IN  FACT  IT  WAS  NOT  POSSIBLE  to  obtain  a  car  of  such  mechanical  excellence 
at  any  price — simply  because  science  had  not  up  to  that  time,  developed  an 
automobile  to  that  point  of  perfection. 

WE  SOMETIMES  WONDER  if  the  average  buyer  appreciates  what  a  marvelous 
piece  of  mechanism  he  is  now  able  to  own  for  so  small  an  amount. 

WHY,  IT  WAS  UNDREAMED  OF  a  few  years  ago — most  prospective  buyers 
cannot  grasp  it  even  yet. 

STUDY  THE  SPECIFICATIONS— your  local  Reo  representative  will  supply  you 
with  a  copy.  Consider  the  power;  the  wheel  base;  the  bigness  of  the  car  in  every 
way.  Then  look  at  the  finish ;  inspect  the  workmanship — the  fineness,  the  accur- 
acy: — 

RIDE  IN  IT— DRIVE  IT  YOURSELF— for  you  can  easily  drive  Reo  the  Fifth 
if  you  have  ever  handled  any  automobile — and  learn  at  first  hand  how  silent  and 
sweet-running  it  is, — 

THEN  REMEMBER  that  back  of  all  we  say  and  your  local  Reo  dealer  says  about 
this  car  is  the  Reo  guarantee  backed  in  turn  by  Reo  financial  stability  and  Reo 
integrity.  And  say  then  if  anywhere  else  in  all  the  world  you  can  find  such  value 
as  is  represented  in  this  latest  edition  of  Reo  the  Fifth  at  its  price — $875. 

fY,  Lansing,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 


-115  inches. 

Springs  —  Front — Semi-elliptic  —  38"  x  2"  with  7 
leaves.  Rear — three-quarter  elliptic.  Lower  sec- 
tion— 44^g"  X  2"  with  7  leaves;  upper  section 
22  13-16"x2"  with  7  leaves. 

Front  Axle — I-beam,  drop  forged,  with  Timken  roller 
bearing  spindles. 

Rear  Axle — Tubular — semi-floating.  Timken  roller  bear- 
ings at  differential — Hyatt  High  Duty  roller  bearings  at 
wheels,  pinion  integral  with  stub  shaft — two  universal 
joints  in  propeller  shaft — torque  taken  by  separate 
torque  arms — gear  ratio  4  to  1. 

Tires — 34"  x  4"  front  and  rear.    Non-skid  on  rear. 

Motor — Vertical,  four-cylinder,  cast  in  pairs,  modified 
L  type  with  integral  head,  with  inlet  valve  in  head. 
Valves  mechanically  operated  and  protected.  Exhaust 
valve  seated  directly  in  the  cylinder.  Barrel  type  crank 
case  with  three  crank  shaft  bearings.  Helical  timing 
gears  running  in  oil. 

Cylinder  Dimensions — 4J^"  x  4^". 

Horsepower — 35. 

Cooling  System — Water  jackets  and  tubular  radiator, 
cellular  pattern.  Water  circulation  by  centrifugal  pump 
direct  to  exhaust  valves. 

Lubrication — Automatic  force  feed  by  plunger  pump 
with  return  system. 

Carburetor — Automatic,  heated  by  hot  air  and  hot  water. 

Ignition — Combined  generator  and  magneto  driven 
through  timing  gears;  100  ampere  hour  storage  battery. 

Starter — Electric,  separate  unit,  six  volts,  connected  to 
transmission. 

Transmission — Selective  swinging  type  with  single  rod, 
center  control. 

Clutch — Multiple  dry  disc,  faced  with  asbestos,  with  posi- 
tive and  instant  release. 

Brakes — Two  on  each  rear  wheel,  one  internal,  one  exter- 
nal, 14"  diameter  drums — service  brake  interconnected 
with  clutch  pedal. 

Steering— Gear  and  sector  with  18"  steering  wheel. 

Control— Left-hand  drive,  center  control — spark  and 
throttle  on  steering  wheel  with  foot  accelerator.  Posi- 
tive— thief-proof  locking  device. 

Fenders — Drawn  sheet  steel  of  latest  oval  type — shield 
between  running  boards  and  body — close  fitting,  quick 
detachable  under  pan — aluminum  bound,  linoleum  cov- 
ered running  boards. 

Gasoline  Capacity — 16  gallons. 

Body — Five-passenger — streamline  touring  car  tjTse  with 
extra  wide  full  "U"  doors,  front  and  rear.  Genuine 
leather  upholstering.    Deep  cushions  and  backs. 

Finish — Body,  Golden  Olive,  nmning  gear,  black;  equip- 
ment nickel  trimmed. 

Equipment — Fully  electric  lighted  throughout,  improved 
5-bow,  one-man  mohair  top  with  full  side  curtains, 
mohair  slip  cover;  clear-vision,  rain-vision,  ventilating 
windshield;  speedometer,  electric  horn;  extra  rim  with 
improved  tire  brackets;  pump;  jack;  complete  tool  and 
tire  outfit;  foot  and  robe  rails. 

Price — $875,  f.  o.  b.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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Why  your  Royal-written 
letters  are  always  clean 
and  clear-cut 

I"  OST  ALIGNMENT/*  the  evil  of 
J  old-style  typewriters — the  signal  for 
excessive  repairs  and  ''trading-out*' 
— is  overcome  in  the  Royal. 

Look  at  the  picture  below.  See  the  three 
super  quality  steel  rods — eachaj/W^/^  bearing 
taking  the  place  of  many.  This  shows  why  the 
Royal  stands  up  to  the  most  strenuous  usage 
through  years  and  years,  ending  the  evils  of 
excessive  repairs  and  ^^trading-out. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
urge  you  to  compare  the  work 
done  on  the  Royal. 

Get  the  facts.  Know  the  Royal.  Telephone 
or  write  any  Royal  branch  or  agency  now 
and  a  representative  will  show  you  the 
machine.  Let  the  Royal  prove  itself  to 
you  under  your  own  working  conditions. 

Write  for  "Facts  About  the  'Trade-Out'  "—a  little  book 
which  doesn't  mince  words  in  telling  the  story  of  the  typewriter. 
Every  typewriter  owner  or  user  should  have  it.  We  want  to 
place  a  copy  in  your  hands.    A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you  free. 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

901  Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 


The  simple  method  of 
reneiuing  the  align- 
ment of  the  Royal 
after  years  of  use. 


^    Compare  the  Work''' 


of  feeling  and  rehash  it  gleefully.  He 
did  not  talk. 

Later  Downson  took  his  fretted  mind 
off  bigger  matters  long  enough  to  in- 
quire if  the  ten  were  grateful. 

"Grateful!"  raved  Duff,  jumping 
around  from  a  mimeographed  collec- 
tion of  Bavarian  statistics  connected 
with  the  Twenty-seventh  Precinct. 
"Say,  women  don't  know  there  is  such 
a  word  in  the  dictionary!" 

Downson  sighed;  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  he  explained  to  Duff.  It  was  a 
grand  old  game — that  of  politics.  He 
liked  it  for  its  own  sake — just  for  the 
pure  joy  of  playing  it.  This  entrance 
of  women  had  belittled  it,  taken  away 
some  of  the  thrill,  injected  an  ingredi- 
ent of  pettiness  into  it.  He  added  virtu- 
ously that  he  didn't  think  much  of  Mr. 
Caldwell.   With  a  scowl  Duff  agreed. 

"D'ye  think  we  could  catch  'em  in  any 
crooked  work?"  asked  Downson.  "Any- 
thing— no  matter  how  small — that  we 
could  hang  a  contest  on — " 

Duff  wasn't  very  hopeful.  "They're 
too  darn  careful."  But  he  added  vi- 
ciously that  if  he  did  catch  'em  trying 
to  put  anything  over — 

"KeepVour  eyes  open,"  said  Downson. 

"I  will,"  grimly  said  Duff. 

He  not  only  kept  his  eyes  open.  He 
endeavored  with  all  his  might  to  con- 
coct something  on  which  his  eyes  might 
light.  He  looked  up  an  old  acquaintance 
— Ella,  a  big,  blond,  lazy  pickpocket — 
and  sent  her  around  to  tempt  Miss 
Soper  or  any  of  Miss  Soper's  confreres. 

Ella  came  bouncing  back  in  great  in- 
dignation. "Say!  I  got  insulted !  Them 
women  said  I  was  a  disgrace  to  my  sex 
and  they  could  have  me  arrested  for 
offering  to  sell  my  own  vote!  If  I 
can't  sell  it,  how's  it  mine?" 

Unwisely  Duff  laughed.  He  had  a 
vision  of  the  little  red-haired — 

Whereat  Ella  poured  her  wrath  at 
him.  "I  bet  you  knew  all  along  just 
what  they'd  say!"  And  in  high  dudgeon 
she  threw  politics  over  forever. 

Though  Duff  laughed,  he  was  never- 
theless as  much  piqued  as  Ella  herself. 
He  wasted  half  a  day  framing  grim 
resolves,  sarcastic  remarks,  and  ugly 
schemes,  all  having  to  do  with  the  down- 
fall of  the  Woman's  party  in  general 
and  a  red-haired  representative  of  it  in 
particular.  But  nothing  seemed  feasi- 
ble. Incidentally,  though,  he  remembered 
the  ungrateful  ten,  and  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  took  steps  to  remove  all 
possible  reason  for  their  owing  him  any 
gratitude.  He  telephoned  Junkins  that 
he  needn't  keep  'em  any  longer. 

His  action  had  one  result,  at  least. 
It  brought  color  into  Miss  Soper's  pale 
face.  Red-cheeked,  the  next  day  she 
ragefully  faced  him.  "Of  all  cheap, 
mean,  contemptible  actions — " 

"Tut!    Tut!"  mocked  Duff. 

"Those  poor  things  were  so  happy  to 
get  the  work — " 

"Can't  imagine  what  you're  talking 
about,"  grinned  Duff. 

"Oh — "  Miss  Soper  choked. 

FOR  once  Duff  sauntered  from  her 
with  a  sense  of  content.   For  once  he 
had  scored.  Maybe  he  could  score  again. 

And  two  days  later,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, he  did — he  scored  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  plans.  Springing  swiftly 
around  the  corner  to  the  Women's 
Municipal  Lodging  House,  he  came 
upon  Fanny  Soper  in  conversation  with 
the  large-boned,  mournful-eyed  woman 
called  Mary.  They  were  standing  on 
the  steps.  Nothing  exactly  reprehensi- 
ble in  that  of  course.  But  Miss  Soper, 
on  the  top  step,  was  in  the  act  of  hand- 
ing a  one-dollar  bill  to  Mary  two  steps 
below  her.    Duff's  eyes  danced. 

Well,  of  course  that  might  not  have 
been  reprehensible.  Charity  is  a  broad 
and  convenient  cloak.  And  Mary,  in 
her  heavy,  dragging  voice,  was  saying: 
"Thank  you  ever  so  much !  If  I  hadn't 
'a'  lost  that  job — but  that's  alius  the 
way,  a  bit  of  work — and  then  there 
ain't  none — "  She  sighed  draggingly 
and  then  she  added  gratefully — and 
oh,  the  delight  that  swelled  Duff's 
heart ! —  "And  whatever  way  you  want 
me  to  vote,  you  jus'  tell  me — " 

"Ah!  How  interesting!"  sniggered 
Duff  as  he  stepped  up  beside  Mary. 

Miss  Soper  jumped.  She  had  not  seen 
him  swing  around  the  corner. 

"Ah!"  triumphed  Duff.  "Right  with 
the  goods — " 

"How  dare  you!"  snapped  Fanny.  "I 
suppose  you  are  trying  to  make  out  that 
I  gave  her  that  money  for — " 

He  smiled.  "Not  trying,"  politely. 
"Doing  it." 

Fanny  shrugged  her  shoulders  con- 
temptuously. 

"I  gave  her  that,"  hotly,  "to  make 
up  for  that  mean,  contemptible  trick — " 


"How  kind  of  you!"  jeered  Duff. 
"But  you  know,  my  dear  young  woman, 
that  such  kindness  is  rather  queer,  at 
election  time." 

Mary,  listening,  did  not  understand 
all,  but  she  did  understand  that  her 
friend  was  being  jeered  at.  She  came 
to  her  help — which  did  not  help  Fanny. 
For  Mary  announced  belligerently: 
"And  don't  you  forget  it!  I'm  going  to 
vote  any  way  she  tells  me  to !  And  you 
can't  stop  me!" 

"Far  be  it  from  me  to  try,"  suavely 
rejoined  Duff.  Standing  the  two  steps 
below  Fanny,  his  eyes  were  on  a  level 
with  hers.  Impudently,  triumphantly, 
he  grinned  at  her.  And  since,  as  was 
not  unnatural,  Fanny  had  a  temper  of 
flame  to  match  her  flame-colored  hair, 
she  did  a  natural  but  hardly  ladylike 
thing.  Wrathfully  she  grabbed  Duff's 
wide,  wiry  shoulders  and  shook  them. 

"Oh,  say!"  he  jeered  happily.  "Won't 
this  read  nice  in  headlines!  Lady  elec- 
tioneer in  physical  encounter  with  op- 
ponent— " 

Wrathfully  Fanny's  hands  dropped. 
"You  wouldn't  dare!"  cried  she. 

"Ah!  Wouldn't  I?"  taunted  he. 
"WoxildyCt  I!" 

They  had  forgotten  Mary,  who  stood 
stupidly  beside  them.  Confused,  alarmed 
by  a  fracas  that  she  could  not  under- 
stand, she  frightenedly  pushed  the  dol- 
lar bill,  which  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  back  into  Fanny's  uniieed- 
ing  hand.  Grinning  triumph,  ''Duff 
swung  down  the  steps  and  off.  Fanny's 
brown  eyes  blazed  after  him.  Her 
teeth  were  tight  together.  At  the  cor- 
ner he  looked  back.  He  was  still  grin- 
ning. Fanny  stamped  into  the  house. 

WHENEVER  they  afterward  met, 
he  grinned  at  her.  She  coldly  re- 
fused to  see  him  or  his  mirth.  Which 
seemed  to  amuse  him  the  more. 

All  his  old  airy  humor  returned.  He 
felt  that  he  had  squelched  beautifully 
the  impudent  young  woman  who  had 
annoyed  him  so  much.  Also,  as  further 
exhilaration,  Downson  called  him  off 
the  undesirable  assignment  and  set  him 
at  other  work — speech  making,  rallies, 
all  the  so-called  "fireworks."  That  was 
what  Duff  enjoyed  more  than  meat  or 
drink.  A  radiance  of  good  humor  was 
engendered  in  his  soul  that  lasted  till 
election  day.  The  morning  of  that  day 
he  felt  fine.  And  so  when  he  happened 
to  meet  old,  heavy-eyed,  heavy-footed 
Mary  O'Brien  in  the  street,  he  called  a 
genial  good  morning  to  her.  More.  He 
stopped,  shook  hands  with  her — it  was 
handshaking  season — and  congratulated 
her  on  this  first  chance  to  vote. 

Mary  did  not  know  what  he  referred 
to.  Mary  was  a  dense  old  soul.  And 
Mary  was  egotistical.  Rarely  did  she 
get  her  heavy  mind  off  her  own  affairs. 
And  now  she  thought  she  saw  an  op- 
portunity to  get  help  in  those  engross- 
ing personal  affairs.  She  grasped  at 
this  unexpected,  strange  geniality  as  a 
cripple  grasps  at  a  crutch.  Promptly, 
hopefully,  wistfully,  she  besought  the 
handshaker  to  give  her  ten  cents.  She 
had  heard  of  a  job  out  north,  and  if  she 
only  had  carfare,  to  get  there  ahead 
of  anyone  else — 

Well,  Duff  was  feeling  good,  as  has 
been  said  before.  And  election  time  was 
free-handed  time.  Perhaps  habit  was 
strong.  Perhaps  he  had  sneakingly 
felt  a  bit  ashamed  over  the  deceived  ten 
of  whom  Mary,  he  knew,  was  one.  Per- 
haps Mary's  slow,  heavy,  wistful  voice, 
with  its  unconsciously  hopeless  timbre, 
touched  him.  She  went  on,  beggingly, 
that  work  was  so  scarce — 

Generously  Duff  pulled  out  a  dollar 
bill — one  of  a  wad  itemed  by  Down- 
son  for  incidentals — and  held  it  out. 
Just  as  Mary's  slow,  stiff  fingers 
went  toward  it,  Miss  Fanny  Soper 
swung  around  the  corner.  Her  bright 
brown  eyes  glimpsed  Duff — then  ac- 
cording to  habit  started  on  a  cold, 
straight-past  glance — but  they  caught 
the  glint  of  green. 

She  pulled  up  pirouettingly.  "Ah!" 
Geniality  vanished  in  a  flash  from 
Duff's  face,  leaving  it  hard. 
"A  put-up  job!"  he  sneered. 
"Not  at  all!"  grinned  Fanny. 

THERE  was  something  about  the  red- 
haired  girl  that  put  havoc  in  Duff's 
accumulated  wisdom.  He  knew  perfect- 
ly well  that  it  is  always  unwise  to  ex- 
plain. But  in  spite  of  this  knowledge, 
incorporated  in  all  political  primers,  he 
began  angrily:  "I  simply  felt  sorry  for 
this  woman — " 

"How  touching!"  said  Fanny.  "And 
on  election  day!  What  kind  hearts 
there  are  in  this  woi'ld — " 

"Say!"  roared  Duff.  "You  women 
would   drive   a  man   to  meannesses! 


What  the  deuce  do  you  think  we  want 
with  one  pesky  little  vote  when  we've 
practically  nominated  our  ticket?" 

Confused,  not  understanding,  Mary 
drew  her  stiff  fingers  slowly  back  from 
that  all-desirable  green  in  Duff's.  Un- 
heeding, Duff's  fingers  tightened  on  it. 
His  wrathful  eyes  were  on  the  mocking 
Fanny.  "Why,  you  little  ninny,  half 
the  Wops  in  the  ward  have  lined  their 

1   wives  up  for  Downson!" 

I  Fanny  shrugged  her  shoulders,  still 
mocking,  and  walked  off,  as  though  dis- 

i  daining  further  talk  with  him.  Duff 

'  looked  after  her,  then  with  another 
short  laugh,  half-amused,  half-annoyed, 
wishing  he  had  not  lost  his  temper,  he 

.  went  on  his  way.    And  Mary? 

! 

FOR  a  long  moment  Mary  stood  stu- 
pidly still.  She  looked  puzzledly  at 
her  big  old  palm,  as  though  she  half 
expected  to  see  the  good  glint  of  green 
in  it.  She  drew  a  long,  disappointed, 
dragging  breath. 

She  looked  south  down  the  street. 
Around  the  first  corner  Fanny's  small, 
scorn-tilted  head,  with  one  wisp  of 
flame-colored  hair  showing  below  the 
black  velvet  hat,  was  whirling. 

She  looked  north  up  the  street.  The 
wide,  wiry,  expensive-clad  shoulders  of 
Duff  Weathers  swung  on  in  what  seemed 
a  very  insolence  of  power  and  prosperity. 

Mary  sighed.  It  was  a  heavy,  puz- 
zled sigh.    Then  she  walked  west. 

Some  blocks  to  the  west  ran  the  river. 
She  reached  the  river,  walked  upon  the 
bridge — 

It  would  be  an  inaccurate  description 
to  write  that  Mary  leaped  over  the 
railing  of  that  bridge — woefully  in- 
accurate. It  had  been  a  long  time  since 
there  had  been  sufl^cient  vitality  or 
strength  in  Mary's  old  bodily  frame  to 
enable  her  to  leap  over  anything — 
bridge  railing,  or  the  friction  of  life,  or 
the  turmoiling  daily  effort  to  find  work. 

But  she  put  her  hands — gaunt,  weary 
old  hands — on  the  top  rim  of  wood.  And 
in  an  unpercipient  interval,  when  no 
pedestrian  nor  vehicle  was  passing, 
and  while  the  policeman,  back  turned, 
twirled  his  club  at  the  further  end 
of  the  bridge,  she  summoned  all  her 
strength  and  somehow,  clumsily,  slow- 
ly, hardly,  but  yet  quickly  enough  to 
elude  attention,  got  her  large-boned 
body,  too  gaunt  for  further  living,  yet 
too  heavy  to  carry  longer  and  too  cum- 
bersome for  agile  dying — she  got  it  over 
that  railing  somehow,  and  it  shot  out 
and  down — no,  not  shot;  that  word  also 
is  inaccurate — it  slumped  out  and  down, 
just  as  the  officer  turned  and  ran  her 
way,  and  it  went  heavily  into  the  slimy, 
tawny,  and  green  ugliness  of  the  ugliest 
river  in  the  world. 

Her  going  down  was  a  grotesque 
spectacle  enough — were  one  in  the  mood 
X)  remark  grotesqueness.  Long,  heavy 
hips  that  turned  over  awkwardly  and 
turned  again ;  shabby  brown  cloth  skirt 
;ontorting  clumsily  about  them,  flap- 
ping from  the  suction  made  by  the 
oassage  of  her  body  through  the  air; 
ig-boned  shoulders  that  convulsively, 
nvoluntarily,  drew  back  as  the  ugly 
,hill  of  the  river  water  got  them;  a 
itupid,  wide,  upturned  face — a  very 
itupid  face,  the  face  of  one  who  does 
lot  understand,  who  never  has  under- 
stood, who  never  would  understand — 
mless,  indeed,  understanding  lies  at 
he  bottom  of  that  river;  it  surely 
hould  belong  in  those  ugly  green-scum 
iepths — so  many  have  gone  down  trust- 
ng  to  find  it  there. 

EIGHT  hours  later  Eliza  Harper  tele- 
phoned impatiently  to  Duff  Weathers. 
)uff  was  busy.     It  was  the  hottest, 
hickest  time  of  the  day.  Impatiently 
e  didn't  see  why  he  should  be  called 
pon  to  go  and  identify  a  stray  body — 
Eliza  snapped  at  him.    She  herself 
culd  not  get  away.    She  could  find  no 
ne  else  to  send,  or  she  wouldn't  ask 
im.  But — this  sarcastically — in  the  re- 
'■■nf.  past  he  had  managed  to  find  plenty 
ime  to  wa.ste  upon  her  charges! 
'•ly  now — 
Something   impelled    Duff   to    go — 
-)mething  beside  the  fact  that  women 
wld    vote    and    therefore    must  be 
reated  more  circumspectly  than  in  the 
ast.    He  had  a  hunch.    He  tried  to 
nake  it  off.   The  flop  house  held  plenty 
'i+.her  women  who  might  have  been 
'.'iraged.   He  tried  to  think  that  her 
hadn't  been  quit'/  so  dulled  with 
>jir  as  he  remembered  them! 
'■•'t  the  hunch  was  still  with  him 
.3  he  left  the  dry  sunlight  of  the  .street 
>r  the  damp  gloom  of  the  undertaker's 
'  Mishment;  a  gloom  accentuated,  not 
nished,  by  two  solemn  tall  palms 
•  green-painted  wooden  jars.    Past  a 
iaper-littered  desk  and  the  wastebasket 
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of  the  office,  evidences  of  busy  life,  he 
was  directed  through  a  dark  corridor 
walled  with  indefinable  gloom,  down  a 
back  stairway  dim  with  indefinable 
dread,  into  a  cement-floored  place  which 
held  repellent,  slablike  tables.  Three 
tables  held  their  burden — narrow,  sheet- 
covered  affairs.  Duff  did  not  shudder. 
Certainly  not.  He  was  not  a  woman. 
But  he  held  himself  rather  stiff  as  the 
man  threw  back  the  cover  from  the  first 
of  the  three  forms. 

The  cold  air  of  the  place  had,  para- 
doxically, a  certain  oppressive  warmth 
that  made  it  hard  to  breathe — you  felt 
clamminess  sucking  at  your  lungs'  walls. 
At  least  Duff  did.  And  the  tables 
looked  to  him  as  though  they  might  be 
clammy  to  the  touch  of  live  fingers. 
Duff's  own  strong  long  fingers  seemed 
to  chill  and  contract  as  he  fancied  he 
made  out  the  outline  of  forever-chilled 
curled  ones  under  the  sheet. 

But  when  the  man  threw  the  sheet 
back  Mary's  fingers  were  seen  not  to 
be  curled.  They  lay  very  straight — 
five  flat  across  the  other  five.  Large, 
capable  fingers  they  were,  too,  in  spite 
of  their  being  undeniably  old. 

Something  in  their  mute,  straight 
largeness  seemed  to  reproach  somebody 
or  something  for  denying  them  the 
work  that  they  had  sought.  Duff  felt 
a  tightening  of  his  throat. 

"Never  knew  a  hunch  to  fail,"  he 
muttered.  And  because  he  did  not  like 
discomfort  he  turned  briskly  to  leave. 

As  he  turned  there  came  rapid,  light 
steps  on  the  stairs  behind  him,  and 
Fanny  Soper,  breathing  hard,  stood 
there.  "Eliza  telephoned — but  I  wasn't 
there.  I  came  as  soon — I —  Oh,  it  is! 
I  knew  it  would  be  Mary — " 

Duff  stood  still.  He  looked  fright- 
ened— as  though  he  expected  reproaches. 

But  the  girl  had  no  reproaches  for 
him.  She  stood  there  miserably,  guilt- 
ily. And  Duff  stood  there,  miserable, 
guilty.  Self-reproach,  like  a  rain  of 
sleet,  whipped  them,  stung  them.  They 
felt  crayenly  petty.  Duff  especially. 

"If — if  I  hadn't  interfered  this  morn- 
ing!" quavered  Fanny, 

"It  is  all  my  fault,"  roughly  said  Duff. 
"Between  us,"  miserably  she  accused. 
"Between  us,"  miserably  echoed  he. 
Fanny  laid  her  hand,  small,  trem- 
bling, over  the  large,  straight,  passively 
crossed  hands  from  which  the  river 
water  had  not  wholly  dried,  and  began 
to  cry  wretchedly,  softly,  remorsefully. 
"Poor  Mary!"  she  whimpered. 

Duff  gulped.    "Poor  old  skirts!"  he 
enlarged  drearily. 

Afterward  he  never  remembered 
clearly  how  it  happened.  But  Fanny 
turned  to  him — perhaps  because  all 
else  in  the  place  was  cold  and  clammy 
and  not  to  be  touched — and  instantly, 
involuntarily  and  quite  naturally,  as 
though  they  had  been  waiting  for  sev- 
eral months  for  the  chance.  Duff's  arms 
opened  and  went  around  her,  and  his 
lips  went  straight  down  to  the  wisp 
of  flame-colored  hair  that  fell  from 
under  the  small,  black  hat. 

AN  hour  or  so  later  Duff  went  back 
to  headquarters.  Downson  was  in 
a  bad  humor.  There  was  a  distinct  new 
twinge  in  the  tumor  on  his  upper  lip. 
Peevishly  he  wanted  to  know  where  in 
the  name  of  all  that  was  imbecile  his 
aid  had  been. 

"Busy,"  curtly.  But  Duff  was  only 
twenty-five.  A  faint  red  splashed  over 
his  thin,  pert  face,  clear  to  the  mud- 
colored  cowlick.  With  ostentatious  in- 
terest he  hurriedly  asked  how  the  day 
was  going.  Downson  told  him  they 
were  ahead,  of  course,  but  the  women 
had  polled  more  heavily  than  had  been 
expected,  confound  'em!  He  pushed 
corroborating  sheets  of  figures  to  Duff. 
Duff  looked  at  them  without  interest. 

ABOUT  the  same  time,  Fanny  Soper 
-  arrived  at  the  women's  headquarters. 
"Dear  me!"  peevishly  said  Mrs.  Cora 
Caldwell,  a  .short  lady  with  a  pouter- 
pigeon-shaped  bu.st,  domineering  gray 
eyes  and  a  high  voice  that  willingly 
lent  itself  to  peevish  accents.  "Where 
have  you  been?" 

"Busy,"  said  Fanny  absently.  Much 
of  the  snap  had  left  her  brigifit  brown 
eyes,  and  they  had  a  half-somber,  half- 
happy  film  of  introspection,  or  retro- 
spection, or  .something  a  long  way  re- 
moved from  Mrs.  Caldwell's  vaulting 
ambition.  She  added  absently:  "How's 
the  day  going?" 

"Oh—they're  ahead,"  crossly.  "But 
we  polled  heavily  in  the  Ninth  Precinct." 
She  pu.shed  a  jotted  column  toward 
Fanny.    "Wasn't  that  ju.st  splendid?" 

Fanny  looked  at  the  column  un- 
interestedly.  "Splendid,"  she  agreed 
jfcstractedly. 


THE  problem  of  the 
selection  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  useful 
Christmas  gift  is  most  hap- 
pily solved  by  Thermos. 

Every  member  of  the  family,  ev- 
eryone on  the  list  of  friendship, 
from  infancy  to  old  age — either 
in  the  hours  spent  at  or  away 
from  home — have  innumerable 
daily  uses  for  Thermos 

Thermos  brings  to  them  in  the 
hot  summer  months  all  of  the 
comforts  produced  by  ice,  and  in 
the  cold  v^anter  season  all  of  the 
joys  to  be  obtained  by  fire — for 


Serves  them  right — Food  or  drink — 
Hot  or  cold — when,  where  and  as  they  like 


Thermos  is  the  ideal  port- 
al)le  fireless  stove,  performing 
the  service  of  Iceeping  its  con- 
tents piping  hot  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  most  effi- 
cient portable  iceless  refriger- 
ator, Iceeping  its  contents 
frigid  for  three  days  and 
nights.  The  same  Tliermos  re- 
ceptacle keeps  hot  without 
fire,  or  cold  without  ice.  To 
keep  cold  see  that  contents 
goes  into  Thermos  cold,  and 
to  keep  hot  contents  should  be 
placed  in  Thermos  at  a  high 
temperature. 

Archdeacon  Stuck,  in  the 
use  of  Thermos  for  hot  coffee 
on  the  Arctic  Trail,  the  atmo- 
sphere registering  sixty  de- 
grees below  zero,  says  that  he 
never  can  get  over  the  wonder 
of  it,  and  that  a  Thermos 
Bottle  would  have  made  a  for- 
tune of  a  wizard  in  olden  times. 

In  buying  Thermos  for  "him"  or  "her"  as  your  Christmas  gift,  you 
are  selecting  the  invention  honored  with  the  Grand  Prize  by  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and  by  like  Expositions  at  Berlin,  Paris 
Antwerp,  Madrid,  Seattle,  Vienna  and  London.  ' 

The  high  honors  mentioned  accruing  to  Thermos  were  because  it 
is  the  original  temperature  retaining  vessel  and  has  achieved  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  a  boon  to  humanity. 

Originally  eipenslTe,  Thermos  lessels  are  now  sold  by  all  Ipading 
dealers  thronghoat  (he  world  at  from  $1.00  np.  Send  for  cnlaloetie. 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE 
NORWICH,  CONN. 


and  probably  have  brought 
him  to  the  stake. 

Richard  Harding  Davis 
proved  that  Thermos  pro- 
duced the  exact  opposite  re- 
sults secured  by  the  Arch- 
deacon by  taking  to  the  African 
CongoattheequatoraThermos 
Bottle  filled  with  broken  ice, 
the  first  introduction  of  ice  into 
that  hottest  part  of  the  world. 

The  late  Elbert  Hubbard  in 
an  appreciation  of  Thermos 
wrote:  "This  Seventh  Modern 
Wonder  of  the  World  should 
be  known  and  utilized  by  every 
family,  rich  or  poor,  the  round 
world  over;  it  means  happi- 
ness and  length  of  days." 

We  supply  Thermos  to  the 
-Allies  from  our  American 
plant,  and  to  the  Teutons  from 
Berlin,  for  use  in  the  hospitals 
,  and  trenches — as  a  life-saving 
device. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


TORONTO 
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All 

Walled  in  by 
Cleanliness 

AROUND  the  produc- 
tion of  Sterling  Gum 
we  provide  a  wall  of 
cleanliness. 

The  factory  itself  is 
sunny — spotless  through 
and  through — the  model 
of  its  kind — flooded  with 
daylight  from  morning 
till  night. 

Throughout  the  manu- 
facture of  Sterling  no 
hand  can  touch  it.  Each 
morning  the  men  and 
girls  in  the  Sterling  fac- 
tory slip  on  clean  white 
gloves — freshly  laun- 
dered. And  they  wear 
fresh-washed  uniforms 
and  caps. 

It 'is  pleasant  to  keep 
this  in  mind  as  you  hunt 
the  7  th  point  of  Sterling 
excellence. 

Point  1  —  Crowded  with  flavor 
Point  2— Velvety  body— NO  GRIT 
Point  3 — Grumble-proof 
Point  4 — Sterling  purity 
Point  5 — From  a  daylight  factory 
Point  6    Untouched  by  hands 


The^^  point  ^um 


3jf 


PEPPERMINT  -  RED  WRAPPER 
CINNAMON  -  BLUE  WRAPPER 

The  STERLING  GUM  CO.,  Inc 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY 
Greater  New  York 


But,  my  friend,  supposin' 
you  don't  even  try  to  find 
Point  7.  Wlial  excuse  will 
you  offer  your  friends? 

—  Old  Seven,  IIk  Baffler. 


Held  to  Answer 

(Continued  from  page  I3i 


"Yes,  yes,  I'll  be  happy  to,"  inter- 
rupted John,  not  knowing  just  what 
tone  or  form  one  should  take  in  express- 
ing the  necessary  amenities  to  the  sec- 
retary of  a  great  man. 

"Very  well.  His  car  will  call  for  you 
at  six-thirty,"  responded  the  voice. 

Before  John  could  pick  up  the  thread 
of  his  unfinished  sentence  to  Mr.  Mitchell 
a  knock  sounded  at  the  door,  at  first 
soft  and  cushioned  as  if  from  a  gloved 
hand,  then  louder  and  more  determined, 
and  repeated  with  quick  impatience. 

"Come  in,"  called  Mitchell. 

THE  knob  turned  and  the  door  swung 
wide,  leaving  the  panel  of  white 
to  frame  the  picture  of  a  woman.  She 
was  young,  of  medium  height  and  ap- 
pealing roundness,  clad  in  a  traveling 
dress  of  dark  green,  with  a  small  hat 
of  a  shade  to  match,  the  chief  adorn- 
ment of  which  was  a  red  hawk's  feather 
slanting  backward  at  a  jaunty  angle. 
A  veil  enveloped  both  hat  brim  and  face, 
but  was  not  thick  enough  to  dim  the 
sparkle  of  bright  eyes  or  the  pink  flush 
01  dimpled  cheeks,  much  less  to  conceal 
two  rows  of  gleaming  teeth  from  be- 
tween which,  after  a  moment's  pause 
for  sensation,  burst  a  ringing  cadence 
of  laughter.  "Miss  Bessie!"  exclaimed 
John  excitedly. 

"The  very  first  guess!"  declared  that 
young  lady,  advancing  and  yielding  the 
door  frame  to  another  figure  which  filled 
it  so  much  more  completely  as  to  suffi- 
ciently explain  a  more  deliberate  arrival. 

"Mollie!"  ejaculated  Mitchell,  who  by 
this  time  had  turned  toward  the  door. 
"What  in  thunder?" 

But  the  general  freight  agent's  lines 
of  communication  were  just  then  tempo- 
rarily disconnected  by  an  assault  upon 
his  features  conducted  by  Miss  Bessie 
in  person.  During  this  interval  Mrs. 
Mitchell  stood  placidly  surveying  the 
room,  and  as  she  took  in  its  air  of 
preparation  for  immediate  departure, 
a  tantalizing  smile  spread  itself  on  her 
expansive  features. 

"Is  this  an  accident  or  a  calamity?" 
demanded  Mitchell,  thrusting  Bessie 
aside  and  advancing  to  greet  his  wife. 

"Both!"  declared  that  lady,  submit- 
ting her  lips  with  more  of  formality 
than  enthusiasm,  after  which,  feeling 
that  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  make 
an  explanation  of  her  sudden  appear- 
ance not  undignified,  she  proceeded : 

"Just  one  of  my  whims.  Bob!  Next 
week  was  the  spring  vacation;  no  school, 
and  the  poor  child  was  pale  from  over- 
study  and  so  anxious  about  her  examina- 
tions (Bessie  shot  a  look  at  Hampstead) 
that  I  just  made  up  my  mind  I'd  bring 
her  up  here  and  let  her  get  a  good  bite 
of  fog  and  a  breath  from  the  Golden 
Gate." 

"Fine  idea !"  declared  Mitchell.  "Fine ! 
Now  that  you've  had  it,"  he  chuckled, 
"we'll  start  home.  I'm  leaving  at  eight." 

"You  are  not!"  proclaimed  Mrs. 
Mitchell  flatly.  "You  wdll  stay  right 
here  for  at  least  three  days  and  do  noth- 
ing but  devote  yourself  to  your  child. 
And  to  her  mother!"  she  subjoined,  as 
if  that  were  an  afterthought;  all  with 
a  toss  of  her  chin,  which,  by  way  of 
emphasis,  held  its  advanced  position  for 
a  moment  after  the  speech  was  done. 

"And  the  business  of  the  company?" 
Mitchell  suggested  with  a  solicitous  air. 

"It  can  wait  on  me,"  averred  Mrs. 
Mitchell  decisively,  taking  a  turn  up 
and  down  the  room  and  surveying  once 
more  the  signs  of  confusion  and  of 
hasty  packing.  "Many's  the  time  I've 
waited  on  it.  You  can  stay,  too,  John," 
she  said,  turning  to  Hampstead.  "I 
want  you  to  take  Bessie  to  a  lot  of 
places  Robert  and  I  have  seen  and  won't 
care  to  visit  this  time." 

"Robert!"  and  while  her  eyes  turned 
toward  the  windows,  two  of  which 
opened  on  a  view  of  Market  Street,  the 
new  commander  began  a  redisposition 
of  forces,  "I  rather  like  this  suite. 
Bessie  and  I  will  take  the  corner  room. 
You  can  take  this  one,  and  Mr.  Hamp- 
stead can  move  across  the  hall,  or  any- 
where else  they  can  put  him." 

AS  an  act  of  possession,  Mrs.  Mitchell 
.  walked  to  the  dresser,  took  off  her 
hat,  stabbed  the  two  pins  into  it  em- 
phatically, and  tossed  it  upon  the  bed 
where  it  bloomed  like  a  flower  garden 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  papers,  while 
she,  still  before  the  mirror,  bestowed  a 
few  comfortable  pats  upon  her  hair. 

"John,"  Mitchell  said  jovially,  "I 
know  orders  from  headquarters  when 
I  get  'em.  You  were  going  to  stay 
over  anyway;  but  use  your  own  judg- 
ment about  obeying  the  instructions 
you  have  just  received." 


"Never  had  such  agreeable  instruct 
tions  in  my  life,"  declared  Hampstead. 

"By  the  way,  mother,"  remarked  Mr. 
Mitchell  with  the  air  of  one  who  makes 
an  important  revelation,  "John  is  just 
going  out  to  dine  with  William  N 
Scofield." 

Mrs.  Mitchell  turned  quickly,  and  her 
dark  eyes  shot  a  meaningful  glance  at 
her  husband,  while  the  line  of  her  lower 
lip  first  grew  full  and  then  protruded. 
A  squeeze  of  that  lip  at  that  moment, 
Hampstead  reflected,  would  extract 
something  at  least  as  sour  as  very 
sour  lemon  juice.  "Scofield  is  after 
him,"  bragged  Mitchell. 

"Well,  see  that  he  doesn't  get  him," 
his  wife  commanded  sternly,  and  then, 
shifting  her  somber  glance  until  it 
rested  on  Hampstead  with  a  look  that 
was  near  to  menace,  inquired  acridly: 

"Young  man,  you  wouldn't  be  dis- 
loyal? You  wouldn't  sell  yourself?"  In 
the  second  interrogatory  her  voice  had 
passed  from  acridity  to  bitterness,  while 
the  eyes  bored  implacably  till  Hamp- 
stead at  first  wriggled,  then  resented, 
and  replied  crisply,  standing  very 
straight:  "No,  Mrs.  Mitchell;  I  would 
not  sell  myself!" 

"That's  right,"  exclaimed  Bessie, 
stepping  impulsively  toward  Hamp- 
stead's  side,  "do  not  let  her  browbeat 
you.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Hamp- 
stead, that  mother  is  inclined  to  be 
somewhat  dictatorial.  You  see  what 
she  does  to  poor  papa!" 

"And  you  see  what  you  do  to  poor 
me!"  exclaimed  that  worthy  lady,  turn- 
ing on  her  daughter  with  surprise  and 
injury  in  her  glance  and  tone,  "drag- 
ging me  almost  out  of  bed  last  night 
to  make  this  foolish  trip  up  here  with 
you.  Next  week,  of  all  weeks  too,  when 
I  wanted  to  do  so  many  other  things!" 

"Ho,  ho!"  broke  in  Mitchell,  "so  that's 
the  way  of  it.  This  trip  up  here  is  a 
scheme  of  yours,"  and  he  turned  ac- 
cusingly upon  his  daughter,  but  Bessie 
smiled  and  curtsied,  entirely  unabashed. 
"Well,  then,  I  don't  guess  we'll  stay," 
teased  Mitchell.  "And  I  don't  suppose 
you  knew  a  thing  about  Hampstead's 
being  here.    That  was  all  an  accident." 

"It  was  not,"  flashed  Bessie.  "I  did. 
I  haven't  seen  dear  old  John  for  a  year. 
I  could  go  in  and  have  delightful  tete-a- ' 
tetes  with  him  when  he  was  a  stenogra- 
pher, but  out  in  the  rate  department 
there  are  forty  prying  eyes  and  men 
with  ears  as  long  as  jack  rabbits'.  He 
hasn't  taken  me  to  a  circus  or  anything 
for  nobody  knows  how  long.  You  must 
give  him  money  for  theatre  tickets,  for 
dinners,  for  auto  rides,  for  everything 
nice  for  three  whole  days." 

Bessie  was  standing  directly  in  front 
of  her  father,  her  eyes  looking  up  into 
his,  and  her  two  hands  patting  his  gen- 
erous jowls  as  her  speech  was  concluded. 

John  listened  rapturously.  If  only 
he  could  have  an  hour  with  Bessie  right 
now  before — like  a  man  who  goes  alone' 
to  meet  his  temptation  on  the  mountain: 
top — he  went  to  face  the  resourceful,' 
the  ingratiating,  the  dominating  Wil- 
liam N.  Scofield.  But  the  telephone  an 
nounced  that  Mr.  Scofield's  car  \va.- 
waiting,  and  Bessie  waved  John  out  of 
the  door  enthusiastically. 

"To-morrow!"  she  called  to  him  with 
a  significant  inflection  as  he  stood  wait- 
ing at  the  elevator.  "To-morrow!"  and 
there  was  a  world  of  joyous  anticipa- 
tion in  the  thrill  of  her  voice. 

FOR  an  hour  and  a  half  at  dinner, 
and  for  another  hour  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  a  great  leather  chair  in  the 
lounging  room  of  the  Pacific  Union 
Club,  William  N.  Scofield  had  searched 
the  soul  of  Hampstead,  who  had  nf 
only  been  led  to  talk  rapturously  of  hi 
stage  ambition,  but  to  reveal  the  metes 
and  bounds  of  his  interest  in  and  knowl- 
edge upon  many  subjects. 

"Gad,  but  you  know  a  lot,"  ejacu- 
lated Scofield.  "Where'd  you  get  it  all?" 

"I  have  read  a  good  deal,"  confessed 
John,  trying  to  appear  much  more  mod- 
est than  in  his  heart  he  felt,  for  it  wa 
a  part  of  Scofield's  whim  or  of  his  cam 
paign  to  flatter  him  enormously,  and 
he  had  succeeded. 

But  for  a  time  now  the  traffic  man- 
ager was  silent,  puffing  meditatively  at 
his  cigar  and  staring  at  the  ceiling 
through  loafing  rings  of  smoke  in  which, 
as  if  they  were  floating  letters,  he 
seemed  to  read  the  transcript  of  his 
thought— the  thought  that  if,  beside 
employing  this  enormously  able  young 
man,  he  could  also  enlist  in  behalf  of 
the  railroad  as  an  institution  his  capac 
itv  for  fanatical  devotion  to  an  ide" 
the  prize  was  one  worth  bidding  hi 
for:  high  enough  to  win! 


ii 
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Illakes  Woman's  Days  Holidays 


Two  New  Hoosier  Kitchen  Cabinets 

now  at  very  low  prices  for  Christmas— one  with 

roll  doors  that  slide  back  like  those  in  the  left-hand  picture — 
one  with  hinged  doors  as  shown  on  the  right. 


Whichever  one  your  wife  uses,  she  will 

save  miles  of  steps  and  hours  of  time.  Buy  her  this 
ideal  Christmas  gift.  Give  one  to  your  mother  or  your  sister. 
Nothing  you  can  give  for  so  little  money  will  give  half  the 
happiness.  She'll  find  new  pleasures  in  preparing  tempt- 
ing meals  quickly,  with  everything  at  her  fingers'  ends. 

The  Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San 
Francisco,  was  won  by  Hoosier  because  of  its  superior 
conveniences. 

The  table  is  pure  aluminum  or  porcelain — the  spotless 
white  cupboards  are  big  and  uncluttered  by  partitions.  The 
utensil  tray  and  deep  metal  drawers  save  time.  The  shaker 
flour  sifter  avoids  grit  and  won't  wear  out.  The  metal  caster 
sockets  won't  break.    There  are  forty  labor  saving  features, 


many  that  we  control. 

T^n  f  To  those  who  write  at  once  we  will  also  send  free  copy  of  Mrs. 
■T  •  Christine  Frederick's  famous  book  of  kitche?i  helps,''  You  a7tdYotir 

Kitchen."  It  pictures  all  Hoosier  cabijiets  arid  gives  full  details.  Write  today. 


These  new  Hoosiers  are  priced  so  low 

that  every  home  can  afford  one  no  matter  how 
modest  the  family  income. 

$1  on  our  Club  plan  puts  any  Hoosier  in  your  kitchen, 
$1  weekly  soon  pays  the  balance.  Your  money  back  if  you 
are  not  delighted. 

So  why  run  the  risk  of  getting  a  flimsy  cabinet  when 
you're  privileged  to  try  a  genuine  Hoosier  at  home?  Hoosier 
"life  time"  standard  is  maintained  despite  the  new  low 
prices.  These  prices  vary  a  little  because  of  freight  rates. 
So  write  us  today  for  the  exact  price  of  one  of  these  Hoosiers 
set  up  in  your  kitchen,  and  the  name  of  the  nearby  Hoosier 
agent  who  can  show  you  these  great  bargains. 


Hoosier  Manufacturing  Company,  1512  Colman  Street,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


Branch:  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco 


5000  Agents  in  United  States  and  Canada 
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Men's 
23c  and 
35c  a  pair 


Women's 
all  styles 
50c  a  pair 


Who  Can  Tell  Hose  of 
Luxite  from  Silk? 

{Except  by  the  difference  in  price) 


Don't  judge  Luxite  by  imitation  silk. 
Luxite  is  synthetic  silk — spun  from  a 
glutinous  fluid  about  as  silk  worms 
spin  when  they  wind  cocoons. 

Few,  we  believe,  can  distinguish 
this  beautiful  man-spun  silk  from  the 
worm-spun  silk.    For  Luxite  has  the 


luxury  of  natural  silk — its  richness 
and  fineness,  its  feel  and  lustre.  Our 
process  makes  it  extra  durable  besides. 

But  silk  worms  work  slowly  and 
their  culture  is  difficult. 

Luxite  is  made  in  a  big  way,  so  the 
cost  is  about  one-half. 


J/ose 


Made  of  Luxite  Synthetic  Silk 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  luxurious 
hose  that  wears  exceptionally  long.  No 
matter  how  often  it's  washed,  the  beauty  and 
shapeliness  remain. 

Luxile's  great  success  has  tempted  many 
to  imitate  it.    So  insist  on  this  name  attached 


LUXITE  TEXTILES,  Inc.,  519  Fowler  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Liverpool 

Makers  of  High-Grade  Hosiery  Since  1875 


Your  boy  should 
have  his  own  magazine 


YOUR  boy  needs  reading:  that 
fits  his  understanding  and  is 
written  in  his  own  lang^uage. 
Like  you,  he  has  his  own  interests 
and  hobbies.  He  is  ALL  BOY, 
and  wants  to  read  all  about  doy- 
ish  topics  and  activities.  Your 
bounden  duty  is  to  g^ive  him 
wholesome  food  to  satisfy  his 
mental  hunger. 

Without  question,  the  niag-azine 
to  choose  is  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY.  250,000  careful  parents 
subscribe  for  it.  1400  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Secretaries  and  Public  Librarians 
endorse  it. 

For  sixteen  years  it  has  been 
the  leading  high-class  magazine 
for  boys. 
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"People  like  you,  Hampstead,"  Sco- 
field  broke  out  presently,  and  in  his 
most  ingratiating  vein.  "We  all  felt 
that  down  at  the  office.  You  did  a 
difficult  thing  without  making  an  enemy 
of  one  of  us.  Therefore  what  your  per- 
sonality can  do  interests  me  even  more 
than  what  you  know." 

THE  railroad  man  interrupted  his 
speech  to  shoot  an  exploratory  glance 
from  under  veiled  lids  and  went  on, 
calculatingly: 

"The  railroad  business  is  going  to 
change.  Now  we  tell  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission what  to  do.  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  it  will  tell  us  what  to  do,  and 
we  will  do  it.  But  the  public  attitude 
toward  the  railroad  has  also  got  to 
change."  Scofield's  tone  had  taken  on 
new  emphasis.  "You  would  make  the 
type  of  executive  that  could  change  it! 
The  successful  transportation  man  of 
the  future  has  got  to  be  a  sort  of  am- 
bassador of  the  railroad  to  the  people, 
and  the  executive  who  best  serves  the 
people  tributary  to  his  road  will  best 
serve  his  stockholders. 

"Do  you  know  who  gave  me  that 
point?"  the  traffic  manager  asked,  turn- 
ing from  the  vision  he  was  contemplat- 
ing in  the  clouds  of  smoke  over  his  head 
and  looking  sharply  at  Hampstead. 

"Naturally  not,"  admitted  the  younger 
man.  > 

"Bob  Mitchell,"  sijW  Scofield,  and 
paused  while  his  thirt  ;lips  coaxed  per- 
sistently at  the  cigar  Which  appeared  to 
have  gone  out.  "Bob  Mitchell!  And  I 
reviled  him  for  his  sagacity,  told  him 
he  was  an  altruistic  fool.  But  after  a 
while  I  saw  he  was  right.  Then  I  tried 
to  get  him  for  us,  but  I  didn't  succeed. 
He  wasn't  as  sensible  as  I  hope  you  will 
be.  Besides,  I  am  going  to  offer  you 
more  than  I  offered  him." 

More  than  he  offered  Mitchell!  There 
was  a  sudden  jolt  somewhere  in  John's 
breast,  and  he  wet  a  dry,  parched  lip, 
but  did  not  speak. 

"Yes,"  breathed  Scofield  softly,  al- 
most as  if  he  had  been  interrupted.  "I 
am  going  to  offer  you  more.  Hamp- 
stead!" and  the  voiqe  was  raised  quick- 
ly, "I  want  you  to  be  our  general  freight 
agent!" 

If  Scofield  had  leaned  over  and  kissed 
him,  John  would  not  have  been  more 
surprised,  nor  have  known  what  less  to 
say.  "General  freight  agent!"  he 
croaked  hoarsely. 

"Yes,"  affirmed  the  other  coolly,  al- 
most icily,  while  he  flicked  the  ashes 
from  his  cigar  and  enjoyed  the  sensa- 
tion his  proposal  had  produced. 

"At  my  age?"  stumbled  John,  still 
groping,  but  trying  to  see  himself  in 
the  position. 

"Why,  yes,"  reassured  Scofield  suave- 
ly. "You  tell  me  you're  past  twenty- 
five.  Paul  Morton  was  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Burlington  at 
twenty-one.  Look  where  he  is  to-day — 
in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  salary,"  Scofield 
added  casually,  by  way  of  finally  clinch- 
ing the  argument,  "will  be  twelve  thou- 
sand a  year." 

Hampstead's  lips  silently  formed  the 
words — twelve  thousand!  But  he  did 
not  utter  them.  They  dazed  him.  They 
rushed  him  headlong.  They  made  re- 
jection impossible.  No  man  had  a  right 
to  throw  away  such  a  fortune  as  that. 
One  thousand  dollars  a  month !  He  felt 
himself  yielding,  helplessly,  irresistibly. 

And  then,  suddenly  as  the  photog- 
rapher's bomb  lights  up  every  lineament 
of  every  face  in  the  darkened  room,  for 
one  single  moment  Hampstead  saw 
things  clearly  and  in  their  true  propor- 
tions. This  Scofield  was  not  a  man.  He 
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was  a  grinning  devil,  with  horns  and  a 
barb  on  his  tail.  He  was  tempting, 
trapping,  buying  him.  He  would  not  be 
bought.  "No,  Mrs.  Mitchell,  I  would 
not  sell  myself,"  he  had  said,  not,  how- 
ever, meaning  at  all  what  that  lady 
herself  had  meant. 

Leaning  back  stubbornly,  his  fist 
smiting  heavy  blows  upon  the  cushioned 
arm  of  the  chair,  John  muttered 
through  clenched  teeth : 

"No!  No!  No — I'll  never  do  it.  No, 
Mr.  Scofield,  I  cannot  accept  your  offer. 
I  thank  you  for  it;  but  I  cannot  ac- 
cept it.  i'he  stage  is  to  be  the  place  of 
my  achievement.  Why,  why,  Mr.  Sco- 
field, the  wonderfully  flattering  offer 
you  have  made  to  me  to-night  has  come 
because  of  the  training  incident  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  stage  ambition.  If  it 
can  bring  me  so  much  with  so  little  de- 
votion, is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  will  bring  me  more — very  much 
more?  I  will  not  be  so  disloyal  to  that 
which  has  been  so  generous  with  me." 

"Say!"  broke  in  Scofield;  but  John 
would  not  be  denied  what  he  felt  was 
a  final  smashing  generalization.  - 

"To  figure  the  tariff  on  human  con- 
duct,  to  grade  and  classify  the  acts  of 
life,  to  quote  the  rates  on  happiness  and 
misery  in  trainload  lots.  That's  what 
I'm  going  to  do,"  he  concluded,  with  a 
glow  upon  his  face. 

But  by  this  time  a  smile  of  cynic 
pity  had  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the 
railroad  man.  "Hampstead,"  he  ex- 
claimed sharply,  with  a  mimic  shudder 
and  a  shrug  of  relief  as  if  he  had  just 
escaped  something,  "you're  not  an  actor. 
You're  a  preacher."    John  gaped. 

"You're  a  moralist,"  asserted  Scofield 
accusingly,  "a  puritanical,  Sunday- 
school,  twaddling  moralist.  I  have  mis- 
judged you.  I  wouldn't  want  you 
around  at  all." 

With  a  look  akin  to  disgust  upon  his 
face,  the  railroad  man  made  a  motion 
with  his  fingers  in  the  air  as  if  ridding 
them  of  something  sticky,  and  arose,  not 
abruptly  but  decisively,  making  clear 
that  the  interview  had  proved  disap- 
pointingly unprofitable  and  was  there- 
fore at  an  end.  John  also  arose,  but  be- 
wildered by  the  sudden  change  in  Sco- 
field's attitude — a  change  which  he  re- 
sented, and  the  ground  of  it.  He  a 
preacher?  The  idea  was  ridiculous. 

Besides,  it  makes  an  astonishing  dif- 
ference when  one  has  been  stubbornly 
refusing  an  offer  to  have  the  offer 
coolly  and  decisively  withdrawn.  Some- 
thing subtly  psychological  made  him 
want  the  offer  back.  The  door  of  op- 
portunity had  been  closed  behind  him 
with  a  snap  so  vicious  that  he  wanted 
to  turn  and  kick  it  open. 

But  the  thin,  talonlike  hand  of  Sco- 
field was  hooking  the  young  man's 
rather  flaccid  palm  for  a  moment. 

^'Remember  what  I  tell  you,"  he 
barked  out  in  parting.  "You're  not  an 
actor.  You're  not  a  railroad  man. 
You're  a  preacher!"  The  last  word  was 
flung  bitingly,  like  an  epithet. 

JOHN,  feeling  uncomfortable,  walked 
out  and  along  one  side  of  Union 
Square,  casting  a  momentary  wondering 
eye  on  the  twin  towers  of  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis,  many  windowed  and  many 
lighted,  then  turned  on  down  Geary 
into  Market  along  that  wide  and  cob- 
bled thoroughfare  to  the  doors  of  the 
old  Palace  Hotel.  By  the  time  he  was 
into  bed  he  realized  that  Scofield  had 
shaken  him  terribly.  His  decision  was 
all  to  make  over  again. 

However,  there  would  be  Bessie  now 
for  three  days  to  help  him. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Shells  and  the  Man 


( Continued 

man  in  the  kingdom  at  work  on  war 
supplies  without  interfering  with  work 
on  which  he  was  already  engaged  or  im- 
pairing the  output  of  his  old  factory. 
Many  of  the  great  business  firms  of  the 
country  had  contracts  with  foreign 
countries  and  with  concerns  at  home. 
They  naturally  protested  against  the 
drafting  of  their  own  men  to  the  Gov- 
ernment factories. 

With  a  sense  of  fairness  that  has 
characterized  the  whole  scheme  of  or- 
ganization, Lloyd-George  caused  courts 
of  adjudication  to  be  set  up  in  the  muni- 
tions offices  to  consider  these  employers' 
protests  and  decide  whether  their  work- 
men could  be  left  on  their  immediate 
tasks  or  shifted  to  the  Government- 
controlled  factories.  Where  it  was  im- 
possible to  shift  a  man  at  once  he  was 
put  in  what  was  called  the  second  line, 
a  record  was  made  of  his  services  and 


from  page  6 ) 

capacity,  and  as  soon  as  his  immediate 
job  was  done  he  was  drafted  for  serv- 
ice elsewhere.  Still  others  who  were 
bound  up  by  longer  contracts  were  put 
into  the  industrial  reserve. 

Out  of  the  first  huge  enrollment  of 
munitions  volunteers  not  less  than  25,- 
000  were  shifted  at  once  to  the  speeding 
up  of  the  shell  output  in  Government 
works.  This  number  is  increased  from 
week  to  week. 

Recalled  from  the  Colors 

EARLY  in  the  work  Lloyd-George 
realized  that  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  skilled  artisans  were  at  the 
colors  when  they  could  be  serving  their 
country  as  patriotically,  if  not  as  osten- 
tatiously, at  lathe  and  bench.  He  in- 
augurated a  far-reaching  recall  from 
the  colors,  and  as  a  result  nearly  15,000 
men  were  transferred  from  the  training 
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This  is  the  age  of  steel  construction 
and  America  is  the  leader  in  engineering 
and  construction.  So  every  American 
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camps  to  the  factory.  A  ban  was  put 
on  the  further  enlistment  of  skilled 
workmen.  These  munitions  volunteers 
not  only  receive  increased  pay  but  are 
entitled  to  wear  a  war  badge,  which 
gives  them  immunity  from  the  recruit- 
ing: appeals,  many  personal,  that  make 
the  man  in  mufti  a  target  wherever  he 
goes  in  England. 

Now  began  a  censorship  of  labor 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Minister 
of  Munitions  found  many  skilled  laboi'- 
ers  working  at  a  task  that  could  be 
done  by  unskilled  workmen,  and  espe- 
cially by  women.  He  began  to  dilute 
skilled  labor  with  unskilled  to  the  end 
that  the  skilled  should  be  concentrated 
where  skill  was  required. 

Winning  Over  the  Unions 

OF  course  union  labor  set  up  a  pro- 
test, and  the  munitions  work  was 
hampered  for  months  by  the  many  ex- 
actions and  restrictions  that  union  rules 
put  into  the  paths  of  production.  It 
seemed  impossible  for  the  moment  for 
union  labor  to  realize  the  enormousness 
of  the  task  that  confronted  the  Minister 
of  Munitions  and  its  immense  signifi- 
cance to  the  whole  empire. 

For  one  thing,  while  the  Government 
was  bending  every  energy  to  increase 
output,  union  labor  insisted  upon  a  re- 
stricted output.  I  could  cite  many  in- 
stances of  the  handicap  that  was  put 
on  production.  At  the  Enfield  small- 
arms  works,  for  example,  a  very  skilled 
workman  had  to  regulate  his  work  so 
that  he  could  earn  but  one  shilling  an 
hour  when  he  could  have  earned  two 
and  a  half  and  at  the  same  time 
have  produced  a  corresponding  amount 
of  work.  At  the  Coventry  Ordnance 
Works  a  note  was  circulated  among  the 
men  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  certain  very  efficient  artisan  work- 
ing on  a  howitzer  shell  had  concluded  a 
job  in  eight  and  a  half  hours  when  he 
should  have  taken  thirty-one  and  a  half 
hours !  The  men  were  asked  to  mock  him 
and  generally  interfere  with  his  labors. 

A  Munitions  Act  that  sounded  almost 
like  industrial  conscription  was  whipped 
through  Parliament.  By  its  terms  the 
Government  could  assume  control  of  a 
factory,  direct  its  operation,  and  take 
all  its  output.  It  meant  real  mobiliza- 
tion of  factory  resources. 

One  by  one  the  factories  of  the  king- 
dom that  made  war  supplies  or  could 
be  adapted  to  war  material  passed  un- 
der Government  control.  In  the  first 
month  100  were  registered.  The  list 
grew  until  October  1,  when  there  were 
750  so-called  "controlled"  establi.sh- 
ments  working  day  and  night  and 
sending  forth  an  incessant  stream  of 
shot  and  shell. 

Under  the  Munitions  of  War  Act,  as 
it  is  called,  this  Government  control 
did  two  specific  things  that  went  a 
long  way  toward  establishing  industrial 
and  economic  harmony.  First  of  all 
it  limited  the  profits  of  the  munitions 
maker  and  diverted  the  excess  back 
into  the  national  treasury.  By  this 
provision  the  Government  made  it  quite 
clear  that  whatever  •sacrifices  the  work- 
men were  making  in  speeding  up  the 
output  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  any 
group  of  individuals,  but  for  the  nation 
at  large. 

The  Government  Is  Generous 

HOW  to  establish  the  Great  Divide  of 
the  profits  was,  of  course,  the  great 
problem.  It  was  decided  that  the  stand- 
ard amount  of  profits  for  any  period 
should  be  the  average  amount  of  net 
profits  for  the  two  financial  years  of 
the  establishment  ending  just  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This  pre- 
vents anything  like  confiscation.  Be- 
sides, the  quick  "turnover,"  due  to  the 
enormous  demand  for  war  munitions, 
and  the  increased  price  of  everything 
gives  the  employer  a  very  comfortable 
margin.  In  addition  to  this  the  mill 
owners  are  given  wide  latitude  in  writ- 
ing off  depreciation  of  property,  for  the 
reason  that  the  wear  and  tear  on  ma- 
chines, due  to  continuous  operation  and 
the  use  of  costly  machinery  by  unskilled 
hands,  is  terrific. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  been  very  generous  in  its 
whole  attitude  in  the  encouragement  of 
munitions  workers.  As  in  France,  the 
Government  not  only  lends  money  for 
the  establishment  of  new  plants  at  low 
rates  of  interest,  but  guarantees  a  long- 
time contract  with  a  margin  of  profit 
that  will  in  many  cases  enable  the  man 
to  pay  for  the  improvements  by  the 
time  the  v/ar  ends. 

The  big  significance  of  this  provi- 
sion is  that  it  establishes  a  precedent 
for  a  new  and  national  kind  of  profit- 
sharing  that  may  help  to  .solve  many 
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Men  judge  you  by  your  let- 
ters.    Letters  may  build  repu-  'f 
tation,    good -will;    create   confi-  \| 
dence,  establish  prestige  —  or  the  'i 
reverse.   A  letter  may  be  a  dangerous 
thing,  or  a  great,  powerful,  business- 
building   force.     At  no  stage  in  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  any  business  is  the  letter  an  inconsiderable  factor. 
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Colonel  Dixie  and  Magneto  ignition 

"I  can't  conceive  why  automobile 
buyers  do  not  INSIST  upon  a  mag- 
neto as  the  ignition  for  every  car ! 

"The  highest-priced  automobiles — all  high-speed  engines  on 
racing  cars,  aeroplanes  and  motorl)oats,  both  here  and  in 
Europe,  are  magneto-equipped  ! 

"In  fact  on  all  motors,  where  first  cost  is  not  a  deciding  factor, 
magneto  equipment  is  found  ])ecause  it  is  the  most  ef¥icient 
and  most  dependable  form  of  ignition. 

"Usually,  the  motorist  does  not  go  into  the  ignition  question, 
but  he  should  do  so.  He'll  find  the  independent  ignition  unit — 
the  magneto — the  best  for  all  purposes.    He'll  also  find  the 
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Warm  and  snug  in  winter.  Cool  and  comfortable  in 
summer.  Fits  flush  to  body  of  car — no  overhang. 
Positively  no  rattle  or  snueak.  Finished  of  same 
material  as  used  in  upholstering  car.  Glass  doors 
and  paneb  easily  removed  if  desired  and  set  of  curtains 
used  in  their  place.  Get  full  details  from  your  dealer, 
or  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog.  In  ordering  specify 
whetherfor  191:!,  1';14  or  191.S  car. 
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long-standing  industrial  problems  after 
the  war. 

The  Bargain  with  Labor 

HAVING  drawn  concessions  from 
capital,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
now  made  a  bargain  with  union  labor. 
Under  the  p)-ovisions  of  the  Munitions 
Act  all  shop  rules  and  customs,  and 
especially  the  obnoxious  restriction  of 
output,  are  banned  during  the  progress 
of  the  war. 

Another  constructive  benefit  is  the 
prohibition  of  a  sudden  lockout  by  em- 
ployers or  a  walkout  by  men.  If  either 
of  these  evils  is  imminent,  it  must  first 
be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
twenty-one  days  are  required  for  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  In  this  way 
there  can  be  no  unexpected  halt  in  pro- 
ductivity. The  whole  result  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Munitions  of  War  Act 
is  to  establish  a  teamwork  that  speeds 
up  men  and  machines. 

The  Government  guarantees  to  pro- 
tect wages  and  working  conditions,  and 
to  leave  no  possible  room  for  further 
grievance  or  friction.  It  establishes 
munitions  tribunals  composed  of  men 
selected  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions 
from  panels  of  employers  and  employees 
to  arbitrate  all  questions  that  arise.  In 
the  case  of  grievances  growing  out  of 
naval  work,  one-half  of  the  panel  may 
be  chosen  by  the  Admiralty. 

The  Munitions  of  War  Act  has  done 
the  war-supply  job  thoroughly  because 
it  relates  to  "employment  or  manufac- 
ture or  repair  of  arms,  ammunitions, 
ships,  vehicles,  aircraft,  or  any  other 
articles  required  for  use  in  war;  or  of 
metals,  machines,  or  tools  required  for 
that  manufacture  or  repair."  Only  the 
miners  are  exempt. 

On  the  Industrial  Firing  Line 

I WENT  to  a  controlled  munitions  fac- 
tory that  has  sprung  up  like  magic 
out  of  the  rich  soil  of  Britain.  It  was 
"somewhere  in  England" — a  place  that 
had  long  been  an  industrial  stronghold; 
now  it  is  on  the  first  industrial  firing 
line.  A  pleasant  river  flows  along;  the 
countryside  is  serene;  quiet  broods  over 
the  abundant  farms  that  hedge  it  in. 

But  in  the  town  the  great  factories 
belch  forth  smoke  day  and  night;  there 
is  the  incessant  din  of  the  pounding  ham- 
mer, the  terrific  rattle  of  crane  and  der- 
rick. Behind  all  this  tumult  is  the  grim 
significance  of  war.  Where  once  rails 
and  girders  went  forth  to  bind  up  a 
world  at  peace,  there  now  issues  a 
ceaseless  flood  of  shells  to  destroy. 

This  plant  typifies  what  has  hap- 
pened or  is  happening  all  over  indus- 
trial England.  Its  original  business 
was  the  steel  of  commerce.  When  war 
broke  it  got  a  contract  to  supply  the 
uncut  tubing  for  the  famous  French 
75's.  England  made  no  attempt  to 
gear  this  plant  up  to  shell  making. 

Then  came  the  revolution  that  in- 
stalled Lloyd-George  as  Minister  of 
Munitions.  Through  him  England  ex- 
pected every  factory  to  do  its  duty. 
He  became  the  Nelson  of  munitions. 

"English  shells  for  English  guns," 
was  the  dictum  that  went  out. 

"You  shall  have  them,"  was  the  an- 
swer that  came  from  this  plant,  as  from 
hundreds  of  others. 

It  had  no  equipment  for  shell  mak- 
ing, not  even  a  building  to  house  the 
machines.  But  before  twenty-four 
hours  passed  a  site  had  been  cleared; 
ground  was  broken  and  a  force  of  men 
was  at  work  in  eight-hour  shifts  on  the 
foundation.  Cables  flashed  orders  for 
machinery  to  America. 

Two  months  after  that  call  for  shells 
went  forth  the  factory  was  under  roof 
and  production  was  well  under  way. 
In  three  months  it  was  turning  out 
1,000  18-pound  quick-firer  shell  cases 
a  day;  when  I  visited  there  the  output 
had  grown  to  1,300. 

At  first  glance  there  was  nothing 
about  this  long,  high  structure  to  sug- 
gest war.  In  the  foundry  outside  you 
saw  the  long  flaming  tongues  of  molten 
metal  racing  along  the  rollers;  inside 
you  heard  the  whir  of  American-made 
automatics  as  they  hollowed  and  cut 
and  trimmed  the  bars  that  were  soon 
to  belch  forth  destruction. 

You  got  the  first  sight  of  coming 
carnage  when  the  shell  cases,  smoothed 
and  nosed  with  brass,  came  trundling 
out  to  the  waiting  freight  cars  to  be 
greased  and  rushed  off'  to  Woolwich, 
where  they  are  charged  with  the  deadly 
high  explosive  that  has  ravaged  life 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Dardanelles.  All 
day  and  all  night  this  endless  mill  of 
the  God  of  War  disgorges. 

To  the  death-dealing  kindred  of 
"Jack  Johnsons"  and  "Busy  Berthas" 
it  has  added  a  new  terror,  the  "Lloyd- 
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George  Specials,"  as  the  Tommies  now 
call  the  new  British-made  shells. 

Though  you  may  not  see  it  at  first, 
there  is  a  vivid  reminder  of  danger. 
On  the  roof  an  antiaircraft  gun  pokes 
out  its  gray  nose;  armed  sentries 
march  up  and  down ;  in  an  old  office 
building  near  by  is  quartered  a  detail 
of  soldiers.  England  is  guarding  her 
munitions  works  with  redoubled  vigi- 
lance ever  since  the  Zeppelins  found 
the  way  to  the  Thames. 

Here,  as  in  other  controlled  factories, 
I  found  the  English  workman  geared 
up  to  the  new  spirit  of  war  produc- 
tion. It  is  encouraged  in  various  ways. 
For  example,  noonday  meetings  are  ad- 
dressed by  Members  of  Parliament. 
"The  War  and  the  Workshop"  is  the 
subject;  the  burden  of  the  talk  is: 
"By  increasing  output  you  not  only  en- 
courage your  colleagues  in  the  trenches 
but  pave  the  way  to  a  quicker  peace." 
It  braces  the  one-time  drones:  galvan- 
izes the  slackers.  It  is  one  more  ex- 
pression of  the  Lloyd-George  energy 
that  vitalizes  munitions  output. 

National  Shell  Factories 

IN  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  con- 
trolled plants  the  Government  has 
built  twenty-seven  new  munitions  fac- 
tories. Some  of  them  are  adapted  to 
special  needs,  such  as  high-caliber  guns, 
machine  guns,  rifles,  bombs,  and  gre- 
nades for  trench  warfare. 

The  value  of  these  factories  is  mani- 
fold. They  enable  the  country  to  ob- 
tain shells  cheaper  than  by  purchase 
in  America;  they  provide  quicker  fa- 
cilities for  inspection  and  changes  due 
to  the  necessities  of  a  constantly  shift- 
ing mode-  of  warfare;  they  minimize 
delay  and  hazard  in  transportation; 
and  they  go  a  long  way  toward  making 
the  country  less  dependent  upon  for- 
eign sources  of  supply.  More  than  this, 
they  give  the  nation  a  better  equipment 
to  meet  whatever  armament  demands 
peace  may  bring. 

Each  one  of  these  new  national  fac- 
tories has  a  local  board  of  management 
which  is  familiar  with  local  needs  and 
local  conditions.  On  these  boards  are 
the  best-known  and  most  eflJicient  manu- 
facturers of  the  district,  who  give  their 
time  and  energy  cheerfully  and  with- 
out cost  to  the  country.  One  of  their 
principal  tasks  is  to  keep  the  machines 
going  day  and  night. 

In  order  to  leave  no  possible  loophole 
for  further  delay,  three  separate  large 
factories  have  been  set  up  for  the  ex- 
clusive manufacture  of  the  component 
parts  of  shells.  It  may  be  a  fuse  or  a 
gauge.  Immense  quantities  of  these  parts 
are  required,  and,  while  most  of  them 
are  made  in  the  actual  shell  factories, 
these  extra  mills  are  a  further  guar- 
antee of  continuous  production.  They 
are  just  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of 
self-supply  that  England  is  forging. 

Women  and  Munitions 

PERHAPS  no  revolution  that  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  has  wrought 
is  more  radical  than  the  introduction 
of  women  into  the  munitions  works.  It 
is  not  only  giving  the  sex  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  "do  its  bit"  for  the  war,  but 
it  releases  thousands  of  men  for  more 
arduous  and  exacting  work. 

Go  to  the  great  ordnance  works  at 
Woolwich  and  you  find  Lady  Scott, 
widow  of  the  intrepid  Antarctic  ex- 
plorer, making  fuses  alongside  a  cob- 
bler's wife.  It  is  a  typical  case.  As  in 
the  great  campaign  of  conservation  that 
is  sweeping  over  England,  this  com- 
munity of  work  in  a  common  cause  is 
wiping  out  social  lines  and  establishing 
a  real  democracy  of  toil. 

But  the  men  are  not  to  be  outdone 
by  this  sacrifice  of  the  women.  A  con- 
crete example  will  illustrate.  In  a  cer- 
tain large  manufacturing  town  a  group 
of  fifty  business  men  too  old  for  war 
service  have  formed  a  unit  for  work 
in  six-hour  shifts  in  the  munitions  fac- 
tories. Interesting  to  relate,  they  put 
in  their  best  licks  between  Friday  night 
and  Monday  morning.  Thus  the  sacred 
English  week-end  has  at  last  found  a 
productive  use. 

The  New  Industrial  Cooperation 

HAVING  annexed  man  and  machine, 
Lloyd-George  now  took  a  step  of 
the  utmost  social  and  economic  value 
by  creating  what  may  well  be  termed 
a  new  industrial  cooperation.  He 
divided  the  country  into  ten  coopera- 
tive areas  in  order  to  use  all  his  avail- 
able resources  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage. Autonomy  prevails  in  each 
of  these  districts. 

Cooperation  is  now  the  watchword 
everywhere.    As  an  incentive  to  close 
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A  handsome,  one-pound  humidor  of 
Edgeworth  Smoking  Tobacco  will  tickle 
iny  man  who  owns  a  pipe. 

It's  a  thoughtful ,  fraternal  sort  of  present, 
.vith  just  the  right  hint  of  intimacy  to  it. 
jiving  Edgeworth  Tobacco  to  a  smoker  is 
ike  giving  silk  hosiery  to  a  woman — it's 
;ure  to  be  acceptable,  certain  to  be  used. 

In  this  package  the  tobacco  will  remain 
n  perfect  order  as  long  as  a  bit  of  mois- 
ened  sponge  or  blotter  is  kept  in  the 
lumidor  top. 

For  weeks  and  weeks  he  will  have  tobacco 
landy  to  hand,  for  filling  his  pipe  or 
)Ocket  pouch. 

Not  for  many  days  will  he  say,  "Great 
jcott,  isn't  there  a  single  pipeful  of  to- 
)acco  on  the  place?"  and  poke  around 
ooking  for  stray  crumbs  in  the  bottoms  of 
iiscarded  tins,  or  start  out,  maybe  through 
he  snow,  to  buy  some. 

That  he  will  be  pleased  is  beyond  all 
loubt.  We  know  this  because  every  month 
ve  advertise  tliat  we  will  send  a  sample  of 
idgeworth  Ready-Rubbed,  free  and  post- 
)aid  to  any  smoker  who  asks  for  it.  We 
,'et  many  requests  for  such  samples — stacks 
if  letters  and  post  cards  from  all  over  the 
ountry. 

The  sample  is  mailed  as  promised  and 
n  almost  every  case  it  makes  a  regular 
iser  of  Edgeworth. 

If  you  want  to  try  out  a  sample  of  Edge- 
vorth  before  investing  in  the  humidor, 
end  us  your  name  and  the  name  of  a  local 
obacco  dealer,  and  a  generous  sample  of 
idgeworth  Ready- Rubbed  will  be  mailed 
ou,  free,  at  once. 

If  you  can't  get  Edgeworth  in  the  one- 
)Ound  humidor  tins  (price  $1.00)  at  your 
etail  tobacco  store,  we  will  ship  direct  on 
eceipt  of  price,  all  charges  prepaid.  If  you 
vant  to  make  one  or  more  of  your  friends 
-hristmas  gifts  of  these  Edgeworth  pack- 
ges,  give  your  instructions  to  your  dealer, 
•r,  if  he  will  not  supply  you,  send  us  names 
nd  addresses  of  friends  with  your  cards 
nd  check  to  cover  your  order  at  $1.00  per 
■ackage  and  we  will  gladly  attend  to  the 
hipping. 

If  you  are  already  an  Edgeworth  smoker 
ou  know  that  there  is  no  more  suitable 
resent  you  could  send  to  a  pipe  smoker. 

For  either  the  sample  or  the  humidor, 
ddress  Larus  &  Bro.  Co.,  3  South  21st 
ifreet,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
iubbed  are  10c  for  pocket  size  tin,  50c  for 
irge  tin  and  $1.00  for  handsome  humidor 
ackage.  Edgpworth  Plug  Slice  is  15c, 
Sc,  SOc  and  $1  00.  Mailed  prepaid  where 
j  o  dealer  can  supply. 

(  To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants—  I  f  your 
|->bber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus 
ii  Bro.  Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  the  I'lug 
'  or  Ready- Rubbed  by  prepaid  parcel 
at  same  price  you  would  pay  jobber. 


cohesion,  Lloyd-George  points  to  the 
great  German  advance  in  Russia  as  a 
supreme  victory  for  the  German  work- 
men, who  forgot  all  their  ordinary 
bickering,  class  prejudice,  and  Social- 
istic leanings  in  a  united  effort  to  pro- 
duce war  supplies. 

"This  war,"  he  said,  in  making  his 
first  great  cooperative  plea,  "is  now  a 
duel  between  the  English  and  French 
workmen  on  the  one  side  and  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  workmen  on  the 
other."  And,  be  it  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  British  workman,  he  now  real- 
izes the  responsibility  so  eloquently 
put  up  to  him. 

The  Control  of  Drink 

THE  iron  rule  of  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  is  remaking  the  British 
workman  too.  The  control  of  drink, 
inaugurated  under  its  direction,  is  al- 
most worth  the  price  of  war. 

For  years  drink  has  been  the  curse 
of  the  British  worker.  It  was  bad 
enough  in  times  of  peace,  but  with  the 
swollen  war  wages,  due  to  the  speeding 
up  of  contracts  and  the  competition  for 
skilled  men,  this  curse  only  increased. 

A  drastic  code  of  rules  for  the  shell 
workers  has  been  promulgated.  No 
workman  is  permitted  to  bring  alco- 
holic or  intoxicating  liquors  into  a  mu- 
nitions estaLlishment;  to  appear  in  such 
a  place  under  the  influence  of  drink 
means  arrest  and  trial  before  the  mu- 
nitions tribunal.  A  fine  of  not  less 
than  £3  is  imposed  for  every  offense. 
Saloons  in  towns  where  munitions  fac- 
tories are  located  may  only  be  kept  open 
during  restricted  hours.  Women  with 
children  are  not  permitted  in  public 
houses. 

The  result  of  the  drastic  enforcement 
of  these  rules  is  a  notable  decline  in 
drinking.  At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Wool- 
wich, Cardiff,  Middlesbrough,  Liver- 
pool, and  other  great  munitions  and 
docking  centers,  the  decrease  in  rowdy- 
ism and  intoxication  ranges  from  20  to 
40  per  cent. 

More  than  this,  the  Ministry  of  Mu- 
nitions is  making  the  British  workman 
a  more  efficient  unit.  A  board  of  medical 
supervision  has  been  established  in  each 
of  the  cooperative  areas,  with  representa- 
tives in  every  community  of  factories. 
The  man  who  applies  for  work  is 
given  a  thorough  physical  examination, 
and  he  is  subject  to  a  periodical  going 
over  to  keep  him  fit. 

The  stimulus  of  pride  of  country  and 
work  is  likewise  being  injected  into  the 
artisan.  Lloyd-George  has  established 
an  Industrial  Advisory  Board  on.  War 
Output,  which  consists  of  representa- 
tives from  every  branch  of  organized 
labor.  Groups  of  these  men  are  sent 
to  the  actual  war  front  from  time  to 
time  so  that  they  can  see  with  their  own 
eyes  how  the  munitions  they  make  are 
being  used.  The  effect  of  these  first- 
hand expeditions  to  the  fighting  lines 
has  been  to  stir  these  men,  and  through 
them  thousands  of  their  coworkers  at 
home,  with  enthusiasm  and  patriotism. 

One  of  the  most  violent  of  English 
agitators  who  went  on  such  a  mission 
to  the  front  said  on  his  return : 

"No  more  agitating  for  me.  I  have 
seen  the  aristocracy  lying  side  by  side 
in  the  trenches  with  the  boys  from  the 
mills,  exposing  themselves  to  a  common 
danger  and  undergoing  a  common  hard- 
ship. I  am  done  with  'duke  baiting.' 
I  want  more  output  and  less  friction  in 
unionism  hereafter." 

Indeed,  out  of  the  fire  of  this  war 
may  emerge  a  whole  new  ideal  for 
English  labor.  If  it  heeds  its  present 
opportunity,  unionism  will  emerge  more 
fit  physically,  socially,  economically. 
Greatest  miracle  of  all,  it  is  developing 
for  the  first  time  a  feeling  of  national 
interest  and  pride:  its  day  as  cog  in  a 
soulless  machine  is  nearing  an  end.  Thus 
the  war  is  doing  more  than  many  years 
of  useless  and  prejudiced  agitation. 

Coming:  A  British  Renaissance 

EVEN  more  thrilling  in  its  far-reach- 
ing effect  will  be  the  reborn  British 
industry.  The  momentum  of  all  this 
heroic  speeding  up  for  war  will  carry 
over  into  the  days  of  peace  and  enable 
Great  Britain  to  find  herself  industrial- 
ly at  once.  Here  is  the  prophecy  of  an 
eminent  English  engineer: 

"When  we  have  crushed  Germany 
the  world's  engineering  trade  will  be 
in  two  hands — the  United  States'  and 
ours.  We  shall  once  more  become  the 
workshop  of  the  world.  All  the  devas- 
tated countries  will  come  to  us  for 
bridges,  trains,  factory  equipment,  elec- 
tric power,  stations,  tramway  systems, 
gas  and  electric  plants. 

"And  here  is  the  important  thing: 
we  will  he  in  a  position  to  do  the  job.' 
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ever  offered  in  a  bi- 
cycle. High  grade  throughout.  Same 
bearings  and  frame  as  $40.  model.  $30, 


Also  Juveniles  from  $20.  to  $25. 


Dr.  Eliot's  Famous  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books —  On  Easy  Payments  Now 

Interesting  and  valuable  booklet  tells  all.  Sent  free  to  Collier's  readers.  You'll  surely  enjoy  it. 
No  obligation.    Drop  a  line  today  to  Department  i ,  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  416  W.  1  3th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Young  Man! 

)portunity! 


Your  greatest  opportunity 


^  I  M  1. 1 ic  n  1  an  \\  I lu  w aiits  to 
inii>rove  his  condition  in 
life— to  increase  his  earning 
capacity  — to  get  away  from 
the  nnjiiutony. grind  and  low 
wages  of  ordinary  occupa- 
tions—to elevate  his  social 
standing,  the  new  profession 
ut"  Tiee  Surgery,  which  is 
not  ovi^r-crowded,  offers  the 
young  man  of  to-day  his 
K  rea  lest  opportunity. The  Ex- 
tf-M.sion  Course  given  by  The 
Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Kur- 
gery,  will  fit  you  to  practise 
„,  this  profitable  prnfessi<}n, 

y  Learn  TREE  SURGERY  and 
FRUITGROWING  By  Mail 

Y.iu  cflli   hpriiiiie   pK.fitifilt  in 
this  wr.rk  without  intprferiuk' 
with  .voiir  prt'HPiit  occupation. 
An  hoiirorso  ^<lay  will  f,'I  vo  yon 
B  trnlnliii!  that  will  make  your 
Intnl.-  l.rlKht  and  iiriir-pcron.. 
Thf  work  of  a  Tree  Snrtteon  in 
Inallhrnl,  faiiri  na  1 1  UK  ami  re- 
Miniicrative.    The  call  foi-  men 
i  II  tlilH  profession  i»  far  Kreater 
itiHii  llic  mipplv.  and  tho  dr- 
ijnnnl  l«  Kniwi lie.    There  aie 
powitionK  open  at  (rood  Balai>' 
tnnt  upportiniittCK  cvfTywherc 
I"  i-«tal'llf<h  n  paviliff  IniHiiiess 
voiir  own— Why  work  for 
liiert*  at  amall  pay  when  y<ni 
■an  he  vour  own  lios»?  Write 
1  .i-(ln  y  lor  onr  hook  "Adven- 
tures In  Success."  IteaH 

hat  othc 


i  i  1  V 
.  In.pr 


THE  DAVEY  INSTITITE  OF 

TREE  SURGERY 
376  Oak  Sireet.  Kcnl,  Ohioj 


Ridpath's 
History  ,t  World 

At  a  Bargain 


We  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy 
terms  onlv  in  d'rect  letters  to  tlio?«?  niailiu--  us  the 
Coupon  beU'w.  T^ar  off  Coupon,  write  name  and 
address  pla'nly,  and  mal!  now  before  you  forget 

it.  Tlie  46  Pref  SHiii|ile  Pu^t'S  Will  give  vi.u  some 
idea  of  the  Kplfn«ll<l  illu-.(  rat  i-.iis  hhiI  WMnderfulIy  beau- 
tiful etvie  iu  wlii<'h  the  work  Is  wnir.-n.  Thousands 
have  Already  availed  thi-msclves  of  our  offer  an i  ev*-ry 
piir(-lia.><t'r  Is  more  than  tiati^tird.    Mail  coupon  now. 


>H 


K 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  ^--^  " 

140  South  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111. 

Plvjuie  mail  y...i.  46 -page  free  sample  booklet  of  Ridpath's 
History  of  the  World,  contaming  |.i,otopravuresof  NapoleoD, 
.Socr^ittjs,  Clc^ar  atnt  other  prp?a  (■■■"«. .i.-ters  in  Iti^slorv,  and  write 
nie  full  parlicniara  of  vour  special  offer  to  Colller'«  reaHsrj. 


N.t.HK... 
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Express  Reduces 
Truckage  Costs 

EXrUKSS  service  beftiiis  iit  your  business 
doorste]).  ^'our  shipping  department  does  not 
have  the  expense  of  going  ])art  way  to  meet 
it.  Consequently  Wells  Fargo  transfers  a  large 
trucking  expense  to  your  profit  column  in  the  ledger. 

Express  economy  goes  farther  than  that. 

Tlie  Express  insures  without  extra  charge  up  to  .$.50. 

'J'he  Express  assumes  liability  for  damage  as  well 
as  actual  loss. 

The  J^xpiess  takes  unusual  personal  service  pre- 
cautions in  the  way  of  steel  safes  and  safety  trunks. 

The  Ex])ress  gives  you  the  most  rapid  service  by 
means  of  through  ])assenger  trains  and  special  high- 
si)eed  express  trains. 

And  you  will  find  that  in  many  cases  the  Express 
is  (ictually  fhc  cheapcsi  method  of  transportation. 

Ask  a  Wells  Fargo  traffic  ex])ert  to  show  you  just 
where  5  ou  can  use  the  Express  to  advantage. 

Sfiid  to  ,'51  Broathviiy.  New  York,  for  pamphlet,  which  will  tell  you  why 
■"It  Is  To  Your  Interest  To  Use  The  Kxpress." 

The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco has  given  the  grand  prize — the  highest  possible 
award  —  to  Wells  Fargo  for  perfected  and  extensive  ex- 
press service. 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co 
Express 


Ik 


^  Sectional -Bookcases 


"I've  alwans 
wanted  a  pair  for 
ever^  suit — and 
these  are  the  rea 


I 


,  ^he  Heart 

A  Girt  of  the  Home' 

of  Noble  Origin 

A  (ilobe-VVernicke  Sectional  Book- 
case makes  a  gift  of  increasing  use- 
fulness, and  one  that  will  endure. 
Sections  added  as  needed.  Fitted 
with  a  patented  Dust-])roof  Felt 
Strip  that  protects  Iwoks  and  keeps 
the  doors  from  slamming.  All 
styles  and  finislies.  Built  to  en- 
dure.   On  sale  everywhere. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  No.  188 
and  ' '  The  World's  Best  Books.  " 


WRITE 
FOR 
THE 

IXrOPLD  S  BEST  BOOKS 


.The  Slob«?WSmiek«  Co. 


"A  pair  for  every  suit" 

will  make  him  bless  you  every  lime  he  dresses, 
if  you  give  him  the  real  President  kind  that 
are  easy  on  shoulders,  clothes  and  temper,  too. 
Three  million  men  wear  them  for  comfort's 
sake.  We  guarantee  them  to  please  him — 
the  money  back  if  they  don't. 

Nine  charming  holiday  boxes  from  which  to  choose 
make  the  gift  beautiful  as  well  as  thoughtful  and  useful. 
But  be  sure  the  word  PRESIDENT  is  on  the  boxes 
and  the  buckles.  It  makes  you  suie  of  getting  the  kind 
that  nearly  all  men  know  and  like  and  want. 

You'll  hear  him  say  "iust  what  I  wanted!"  if  you 
give  him  a  pair  for  every  suit,  and 

Remember  PRESIDENT! 

PRESIDENT  SUSPENDER  CO. 
SHIRLEY,  MASS. 


Look  for>.>iJ=~%^^:nth..B«cX:/e 


ANEW  KIND  OF  WORLD  history: 


THE  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE  HISTORY  OF  NATIONS 

Vi.  i-  h..(jkli-i.  X 
F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  416  W   IStli  St.,  New  York 


If  our  factories  were  as  before  the  war, 
we  could  not.  But  now  we  are  equipped 
with  trained  men,  expanded  plants,  with 
energy  geared  up  to  a  high  class  of 
productivity  which  will  give  England 
a  whole  new  industrial  prestige." 

It  will  mean  in  England,  a.s  in 
F"rance,  an  era  of  new  competition. 
The  machines  that  made  the  parts  for 
munition-making  machines  and  for  mu- 
nitions will  produce  new  devices  for 
products  heretofore  imported.  Just  as 
the  tides  of  battle  will  have  changed 
the  geography  of  Europe,  so  will  this 
vast  productive  machine  help  to  re 
ai  iaiige  the  trade  map  of  the  world. 

it  only  remains  for  me  to  speak  of 
one  final  innovation  of  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions  which  may  possibly  have 
some  effect  on  shortening  the  terrible 
conflict.  I  mean  the  munitions-inven- 
tions branch. 

England's  Inventions  Board 

AFTER  more  than  a  year  of  war  one 
.  of  the  principal  lessons  learned  is 
the  vast  importance  of  invention.  At  the 
outset,  creative  industry  was  lost  sight 
^of  in  the  swift  rush  to  pour  out  the 
supply  of  old  and  time-honored  weapons. 
Only  aerial  warfare  received  any  par- 
ticular attention,  and  this  development 
was  concentrated,  so  far  as  the  Allies 
were  concerned,  in  France. 

The  superiority  of  Germany  in  this 
respect  finally  awakened  England  to 
the  need  of  an  aviation  reserve  through 
individual  initiative.  There  were  vari- 
ous other  provocations,  including  the 
powerful  Austrian  howitzers  that 
pounded  their  way  through  Belgium 
and  the  deadly  Gei-man  submarines 
which  had  revolutionized  naval  warfare. 

I  can  offer  no  better  evidence  of  the 
way  England  has  come  to  feel  about 
invention  than  to  quote  one  of  the  best 
known  of  English  peers,  who  said  to  me: 
"I  firmly  believe  that  this  war  will 
lie  ended  by  some  new  invention— some 
death-dealing  device  that  will  be  so 
terrible  in  its  destruction  that  man 
will  absolutely  shrink  from  its  use." 

Realizing  all  this,  Lloyd-George  has 
created  an  inventions  branch  that  has 
brought  to  its  council  table  the  very 
flower  of  England's  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial research.  It  includes  such  men 
as  Sir  Robert  Hadfield,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Sheffield  .steel  masters, 
whose  investigations  in  the  chemistry 
of  steel  have  made  him  a  world  figure; 
Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  inventor  of  the  auto- 
matic system  of  firearms;  Sir  Joseph 
John  Thomson,  the  eminent  physici-st; 
Professor  J.  S.  Haldane,  who  investi- 
gated gas  poisoning  at  the  front  and 
brought  about  a  p^-evention  of  its  fatal 
effects;  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy,  the 
famous  engineering  expert;  F.  W.  Lan- 
chester,  the  aeronautical  authority  and 
motor  ene"ineer,  and  a  score  of  other 
men  equally  well  known,  who  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  practical  research. 

The  chief  function  of  this  board  is 
to  consider  all  inventions  that  bear  on 
war.  That  the  inventive  genius  of 
England  is  stimulated  under  this  pres- 
sure is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  since 
the  first  of  this  year  more  than  1,000 
patents  relating  to  material  for  war 
use  have  been  applied  for,  as  against 
400  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  Guns  and  projectiles  lead, 
v/ith  trenches  a  close  second.  Aero- 
planes and  airships  come  third,  with 
periscopes  fourth.  Bombs,  hand  gre- 
nades, and  catapults  come  next,  while, 
curiously  enough,  submarines  trail  last 
in  the  roster  of  invention. 

Out  of  newly  created  war  havoc  may 
come  war  prevention. 

The  Message  of  Munitions 

WHAT,  then,  is  the  result  of  this 
titanic  gearing  up  of  the  industrial 
and  inventive  forces  of  Great  Britain 
to  intensive  war  output? 

Here  it  is  in  unemotional  figures:  on 
July  1  England's  shell  production  was 
more  than  100  per  cent  greater  than 
cn  the  first  of  the  year;  in  two  months 
this  has  been  doubled! 

In  more  vivid  terms  it  spoke  on  that 
September  day  not  so  long  ago  when, 
along  the  whole  western  battle  front, 
a  terrific  avalanche  of  metal  was  let 
loose  that  cleaved  the  path  for  a  nota- 
ble advance.  This  was  the  autumn  an- 
swer that  English  forge  and  furnace 
made  to  the  springtime  call  for  "more 
munitions."  It  meant  that  at  last  Brit- 
ain's shell  chest  was  filled! 

And  now  for  the  man  who  filled  it. 
We  began  this  article  with  a  glimpse 
of  him;  let  us  now  end  it  with  another. 

We  are  back  on  the  train  from 
Bristol.  Gloucestershire,  Wilts,  Berks, 
Bucks,  melt  away  into  the  gathering 
night.    The  whole  landscape  is  a  fly- 


When  the  face  feels  tender  and  sore, 
there's  nothing  hke  Hinds  Cream  to  stop 
the  smart-to  soothe  the  dry ,  irritated  skin. 


is  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  man  who  must 
shave  every  day.  A  little  rubbed  on  the  face  or 
a  few  drops  on  the  brush,  helps  to  soften  the 
beard.  Applied  again  after  shaving  it  keeps  (he 
skin  soft,  smooth  and  healthy.    Hinds  Cream 
is  anti.septic  and  quickly  heals  cuts  or  scraped 
skin — prevents  roughness  and  chapping. 
Selling  everywhere,  or  postpaid  by  us  on 
receipt  of  price.  Hinds  Cream  in  bottles, 
50c.    Hinds  Cold  Cream  in  tubes,  25c. 
Samples  tent  for  2c  stamp  to  pay  postage 
Do  not  take  a  substitute— //inr/.s- 
Cream  will  improve  the  skin. 

A.  S.  HINDS,  244  West  St.,  Portland,  Maine 

Try  HINDS  Homy  and  Almond  Cream  SOAl'— 
Refined,  f  ra(?rant,  beneficial ,  23c.  No  Soap  Samples. 


It  is  easy  and  simple 
to  keep  all  furniture 
a.s  clean,  bright  and 
sparkling  as  new. 
Simply  use 

V-^Polish 

this  vi^ay:  Wet  a  cloth  in 
water  and  wring  it  until  it 
is  almost  dry,  then  pour 
on  as  much  O-Cedar  as 
the  cloth  contains  water  / 
and  go  over  the  furniture.  / 
Polish  with  a  dry  cloth. 

0-Ccd.ar  is  sold  by  all  deal-  f-^j 
crs,  druggists,  h.irtlwiire  and  f  JF 
deparfineiit  .stores  iti  ' 
convenient  sizes 
—25c  to 

Liberal  Sample 
Sent  FREE 

Channell 
Chemical  Co. 

Chicago     Toronto     London  Berlin 


^    Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  asKtiren  ynii  a  f^ond  inconie  ;ind  position  for  life< 
For  twenty  yeiirs  wc  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Pholo-EograviDg  and  Thre«-Color  Work 
Oar  graduates   earn   large  salaries.    We  assist 
them  to  secure  tliese  positions.    Lcarn'liow  you  ,-ati 
hf.Mlii.-  sii.-.;.  -8fiil.      Terni:i  ciisy— li v ill „- (.i |..  nii vf. 
WrUu  f..r  .  ulaloi-ilft— NOW  ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEBE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
949  Wabasli  Avenue.  Effingham,  Illinois 


Living  Music  Box 


r.  s.  \\ 

>us  i]Qus<call7  educated 
Host  wnii.ipi-ful  singer  in 
cxisiencp',    fSiuKs  iti  evenings  as  well 
dui-iiiK^  iltty.    Sfiil  on  r>dii.v,-*'  trial. 
Money  back    if  not  satisfied. 

Mrs.  K.  JoIUb,  .Ir.,  Snvnntmti.  Ca..  writes: 


$6.00 


■■.Mv  bM  i 


nb  liu 


Illii 


«ted  Catalog  and  I 


iFrjKE. 


Max  Geisler'a  Roller-Seed  and  Bird-Biicait 

e  .inly  proper  foiiil  fur  CanarU-;  and  pcjgitivilv  .MAKK:*  yoiir  bird 


by  parcel  post  for  Wc. 


Max 

Birds 


Geisler  Bird  Co.,  Dept.  J.  2,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dogs  and  Pets  In  Business  27  Yeara 


BILLINGS  &  SPENCER 


TOOLS 

In  a  tight  place, 
the  best  is  not 
too  good. 
HARTFORD.  CT. 


Wrenches 

Pliers 
Sc.  Drivers 
Hammers 
Ratchets 
Wrench  Kits 
Tool  Kits  !. 


COMFORT 
your  feet 
with  the  Florsheim 
Flexsole.  Specially 
prepared  flexible 
soles,  "Natural 
Shape  "  lasts,  and 
soft,  pliable  uppers 
give  restful  ease 
from  the  start.  The 
most  comfortable  shoe 
you've  ever  worn, 
price  $0. 

Look  for  Name 
in  Shoe 

"Styles  of  the 
Times"  free 
booklet  —  on 
request. 

The 
Florsheim 
Shoe  Co 


upper. 

Style 

Sl'JJ. 


Chicago, 


U.S.A.  / 

77/'  Arab  f 
FUx-sok—  ■] 
full  round 
toe — kid 
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ing  blur.  The  stocky  little  man,  him- 
self gray  and  clad  in  gray,  has  talked 
and  worked.  Now  silence  is  on  him 
again.  The  environs  of  London  loom  up 
and  there  is  the  gleam  of  many  lights. 

Lloyd-George  stirs  himself,  and  the 
talk  begins  anew  of  war  and  liberty 
and  democracy.  Once  more  he  is  all 
animation,  all  force.  We  are  speeding 
into  London.  Already  the  gi'ay  bulk  of 
Paddington  Station,  veiled  in  anti- 
Zeppelin  obscurity,  rises  in  fantastic 
shape.    The  trip  is  over. 

"What  is  the  real  significance  of  all 
these  English  shells?"  I  asked. 

The  little  minister  thrilled  with  a 
passionate  energy  as  he  said : 

"They  not  only  mean  liberty  for  Eng- 
land, but  victory  for  world  democracy 
in  its  struggle  for  equality." 

This  is  the  message  of  British  muni- 
tions. Out  of  the  steady  stream  of 
death-dealing  shell  may  come  in  the 
end  a  new  social  and  industrial  freedom. 
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My  $3  Exerciser  $100 
Reduced  to  1— 


Until  further  notice  I 
will  send  one  complete 

MUSCLE 
BUILDER 
OUTFIT 

to  any  reader  of 
Collier's  upon  re- 
ceipt of  $1.00— 
just  one-lhird  the  regular  price. 
I  will  also  include  a  complete 
body-building  ecu rse of  inslru c- 
tions  containing  24  selected 
exercises.  The  Mojcle  Builder 
will  meet  the  requirements  of 
any  person— weak  or  strong- 
man, woman  or  child.  Can 
■<:<Z'.  be  used  to  exer- 

cise any  muscle 
in  the  body. 


AQest  X 
Expander  Also 

with  each  outfit,  I  will  give 
an  extra  handle,  without 
charge,  by  which  the  Motde 
BniUer  can  instantly  be  con- 
verted into  a  most  effective 
Chest  Expander  to  be  uited 
for  developing  the  chest 
and  lung».  Taice  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  while  it 
lasts.  Send  your  order  today. 

Prof.  Anthony  Barker 


Sludio  20,  110  WeU  42d  Street,  New  York 


lalking  Machine  Ibys 

RAGTIME  RASTUS— An  Automatic  Dancing  Doll 
or  Diic  Talking  Machine*.    Kastm  .v»n  ..nt  i,i,n.ir..i  ri.-|.<  i.i 

i«  Dii.sin — H'r.  jffi^..  jiy.  "tr.  I>.ll?ht!  chiMr«n,  m*k.«  fffmn  iia>\i\p 
^.'T'rt  with  U'ieh''T.    M'Ktt  yij/ntitif'/f  S'lveUij  Votl  Etl^  Hfiw. 

rHE  BOXING  DARKIES  Smip  lik.  hum.n  Mn?. 

■*n  anj  V<x*T'  j'>n  frer  saw,  Kiecote  »H  M<*wb, 
'-ftfl  kri'.wn — Mii'l  fh*^  Vimn  new  rmm^  Put  hi  a 
\rA  Ihey  V.X  away  with  \ott  it  "Vnp."  Mmt 

'  ^t..,  -  -Moffnn,    Oreat  Xmai  Olfts. 

I          TV«!  toy*  p  aU  Talkiwj  yfarhirvn  ("xr^pf 
JSAimm).    /'arf  m  fft  Vi}t»m.  off  in  fire  Kf  nuuln. 

Tilli'iig  Mnohme  nr  Toy  r>«al- 
ers  m  frfm  un  prepal'J.  RhaIim 
flJ^i,  IV^JCTS  tl.2r».  C'.ffi'.i 


NATIONAL  TOY  CO. 
30  E  Federal  St. ,  Boston ,  Masu.  ,U.  B.  A. 


Jnug  Comfort  for  Tired  Feet 

In  - 

•arker's 
Xrctic 
»ocks 


Warm, 

restful, 
hralthfijj,  for 

Bickroom.  Kartj<;r 
-  tli»n  stiff-HOlu 

.1     .    ....  k"i>l<.|  fntiTin 

i  I'n"'!  with  W(fr,  whit/,  wo«I  fl«»e.    Wa»h!.bl<-  un- 

\^^^,,     rt,.r,lf»M...     Pirll'r.7,«.mr.i„,,„„fpai,.     In' all 

Mcca  at  <lealer«  or  aent  pastvald  for  a.-.e  «  pair. 
I  R.  MRKIR  CO.,  Btrr.  %,  25  Jihu  |»..  Unm*.  M(«t. 


The  Mummy 

Continued  from  page  I ! ) 

respecting  the  time  whereat  the  next 
incident  occurred  which  it  is  my  duty  to 
chronicle.  Perhaps  I  was  on  the  verge 
of  falling  asleep,  seated  there  as  I  was; 
at  any  rate,  I  could  scarcely  believe  my- 
self awake,  when,  unheralded  by  any 
footsteps  to  indicate  his  coming,  some 
one,  who  seemed  to  be  crouching  out- 
side my  stateroom,  slightly  raised  him- 
self and  peered  in  through  the  porthole, 
which  I  had  not  troubled  to  close. 

He  must  have  been  a  fairly  tall  man 
to  have  looked  in  at  all,  and,  although 
his  features  were  indistinguishable  in 
the  darkness,  his  outline,  which  was 
clearly  perceptible  against  the  white 
boat  beyond,  was  unfamiliar  to  me.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  small  and  oddly 
swathed  head,  and  what  I  could  make 
out  of  the  gaunt  neck  and  square  shoul- 
ders in  some  way  suggested  an  unnat- 
ural thinness — in  short,  the  smudgy  sil- 
houette in  the  porthole  was  weirdly  like 
that  of  a  mummy! 

FOR  some  moments  I  stared  at  the 
apparition;  then,  rousing  myself 
from  the  apathy  into  which  I  had  sunk, 
I  stood  up  very  quickly  and  stepped 
across  the  room.  As  I  did  so  the  fig- 
ure vanished,  and  when  I  threw  open 
the  door  and  looked  out  upon  the  deck, 
the  deck  was  wholly  untenanted! 

I  realized  at  once  that  it  would  be  use- 
less, even  had  I  chosen  the  course,  to 
seek  confirmation  of  what  I  had  seen 
from  the  officer  on  the  bridge:  my  own 
berth,  together  with  the  one  adjoining 
— that  of  the  Bishop — was  not  visible 
from  the  bridge. 

For  some  time  I  stood  in  my  doorway, 
wondering  in  a  disinterested  fashion, 
which  now  I  cannot  explain,  if  the  hid- 
den enemy  had  revealed  himself  to  me 
or  if  disordered  imagination  had  played 
me  a  trick.  Later  I  was  destined  to 
know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  but  when 
at  last  I  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep  that 
night  I  was  still  in  some  doubt  upon 
the  point. 

My  state  of  mind  when  I  awakened 
on  the  following  day  was  indescribable. 
I  found  it  difficult  to  doubt  that  Nay- 
land  Smith  would  meet  me  on  the  way 
to  the  bathroom  as  usual,  with  the 
cracked  briar  fuming  between  his  teeth. 
I  felt  myself  almost  compelled  to  pass 
around  to  his  stateroom  in  order  to 
convince  myself  that  he  was  not  really 
there.  The  catastrophe  was  still  un- 
real to  me,  and  the  world  a  dream 
world.  Indeed  I  retain  scarcely  any 
recollections  of  the  traffic  of  that  day 
or  of  the  days  that  followed  it  until  we 
reached  Port  Said. 

TWO  things  only  made  any  striking 
appeal  to  my  dulled  intelligence  at 
that  time.  These  were:  the  aloof  attitude 
of  Dr.  Stacey,  who  seemed  carefully  to 
avoid  me,  and  a  curious  circumstance 
which  the  second  officer  mentioned  in 
conversation  one  evening  as  we  strolled 
up  and  down  the  main  deck  together. 

"Either  I  was  fast  asleep  at  my  post, 
Dr.  Petrie,"  he  said,  "oi-  last  night,  in 
the  middle  watch,  some  one  or  some- 
thing came  over  the  side  of  the  .ship 
just  aft  the  bridge,  slipped  across  the 
deck,  and  disappeared." 

I  stared  at  him  wondei-ingly. 
"Do  you  mean  something  that  came 
up  out  of  the  sea?"  I  said. 

"Nothing  could  vei'y  well  have  come 
up  out  of  the  sea,"  he  replied,  smiling 
.slightly,  "so  that  it  must  have  come  up 
from  the  deck  below." 
"Was  it  a  man?" 

"Tt.  looked  like  a  man,  and  a  fairly 
tiill  onv,  bill  he  camo  aiifl  wns  gonf  likf 


Lincoln  Highway  in  ColoraJo 

EVERY  owner  of  the  cars  listed  below  whether  touring  over 
the  week-end  or  on  long  distance  touring  knows  the  high 
efficiency  and  dependability  of 

Westinghouse  Electric  Systems 

STARTING  LIGHTING  IGNITION 

Electrical  equipment  for  automobiles  guaranteed  by  the  West- 
inghouse Mark  is  built  to  the  highest  engineering  standards.  The 
cars  listed  below  are  designed  to  withstand  hard  service  and 
give  satisfaction. 


•a.c.  e. 

*AIIen 

*American  La 

France 
'(Apperson 
tAtterbury 
*Austin 
*Biddle 
*Case 
tChalmers 
'''Crawford 
tCunningham 
*Dart 
*Davis 


'Dorris 

'Duplex  Power 
tEnger 
'Federal 
tF.  I.  A.  T. 

*Glide 

''Gramm-Bernstein 
'Gramm,  M.  T. 
*Halladay 
tHupmobile 
'Imperial 
tKissel  Car 
*Kline  Kar 
tLauth-Juergens 


*Lenox 

*Lexington-  Howard 

tLocomobile 

'Marion 

'McFarlan 

'Michigan  Hearse 

tMitchell 

'Moreland 

iNationa! 

'Pathfinder 

tPierce-Arrow 

'Pilot 

tPullman 

tRichard 


Riddle 
'Rockhill 
"Seagrave 
JSinger 
"Standard 
JStearns 

'Sterling  (Motor 

Boats) 
'Stewart 
'Touraine 
'United  States 

Carriage 
'Vulcan 
*Witchita 


^Starting,  Lighting,  and  Ignition   fLightingand  Ignition   {Starting  and  Lighting 


SPECIAL  Westinghouse  Electric  Systems  (Starting— Light 
ing— Ignition)  for  Ford  Automobiles  $75  to  $112.50. 
Look  for  the  Westinghouse  Service  Stations  and  agents. 


Atlanta,  Ga.— Ozburn  Automobile  Supply  Co., 

339  Peachtree  St. 
Boston,  Mass.— Motor  Parts  Co.,  187  Columbus 

Ave 

Buffalo,  N.Y.— Motor  Parts  Co.,  1064  Main  St. 

Chicago,  111.— Westinghouse  Sales-Service  Sta- 
tion, 2007  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  111.— Motor  Car  Supply  Co.,  1451-53-55 
Michigan  Ave. 

Cleveland,  O.— The  Auto  Electric  Equipment 
Co.,  Wilbrand  Bldg.,  Euclid  Ave. 

Cleveland,0.— Westinghouse  Sales-Service  Sta- 
tion, 2025  Euclid  Ave. 

Detroit,  Mich. — Westinghouse  Sales-Service 
Station,  1211-3-5  Woodward  Ave. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Westinghouse  Sales-Service 
Station,  427  N.  Meridian  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— The  Equipment  Co.,  1522 
Grand  Ave. 


Memphis.  Tenn.— Ozburn  Automobile  Supply 

Co.,  178  Monroe  Ave. 
New  Orleans,   La.  — Shuler   Rubber  Co.  613 

Baronne  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y  —Westinghouse  Sales-Service 

Station,  250  W.  54th  St. 
Oelwein,  la.— Chas  W.  Bopp,  14  N.  Frederick  St. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.— Severin  Tire  &  Supply 

Co.,  600  N.  Broadway 
Omaha,  Neb.— Powell  Supply  Co.,  2"51  Farnum 

St. 

Philadelphia  Pa.— Motor  Parts  Co.,  818  N.  Broad 
St. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Pittsburgh  Auto  Equipment 
Co.,  Baum  &  Beatty  Sts. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Westinghouse  Sales-Service 
Station,  Cumberson  Ave.  &  P.  R.  R. 

Springfield,  Mass.— Motor  Parts  Co.,  143  Chest- 
nut St. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Automobile  Equipment  Dept.  Shadyside  Works,  Pittsburgtl,  JPa, 
Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontt 


No.  .-.37 

Height  9%  ins. 
J'rii-e  $7.50  pair 


"Innocence** 
Book  Rocks 


"ARTBHOMZ" 
PRODUCTS 


No.  S.i.j        "Young  Wisdom" 
Height  5  ins.     Book  Rocks 
Price  S5.00  pair 


BOOK  ROCKS  -  BOUDOIR  LAMPS  -  ASH  TRAYS 
PAPER  WEIGHTS  -  STATUARY  -  PORTABLES,  ETC. 

ISTINCTIVE  GIFTS 

UNUSUAL  BRIDGE  PRIZES 
and  for  Decorative  Use  in  the  Home 

less  dejioHit  of  GovernnK-iit   t-^'st   broii/.*-  ^ipplied  over  a 
ro-enforced  baser  core, — resultiii,t;  in  a  finished  prodtictj 
the  equal  of  cast  bronze  in  tinish,  ■\vorknianshii), 
and  durability  at  onc-tenth  tlie  prict-s. 
\Vb.;n  buying  anythiDg  in  bronze  itisi'^t  that  it  ib  "ARTBRONZ" 
which  Ib  giiarantt^ed  and  nasurcs  you  nf  absolute  eatis^ction. 
"ARTBRuNZ"  Products  are  for  sale  by  the  best  Depart 
ment,  Ji'wehy,  Bonk,  Art,  and  other  ylores  throughout 
the  country  at  prices  ranging  from  ?1.50  up. 

When  woat  of  Chim^o  add  51  cents  to  jmces  listed 
at  $5.00  aD.l  over;  if  under  add  25  cents. 

do  to  the  leading  store  in  your  city  and  see  the  complete 
line  of  "AliTBRuNZ"  Products.  If  your  dealer  cannot  sup- 
]»ly  you  semi  money  order  or  check  direet  to  us. 

KATHODION   BRONZE  WORKS 

501  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Indian  Maid" 
Ash  Tray 


Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 

l!e  proprietor  of  big-paying  Amusement  Business,  operating  Ten-Pinnet,  "world  - 
ureatest  bowline  game."   Also  enjoy  local  salesman's  commission.  Xew,  fascinating! 
ICntirely  automatic  — no  upkeep  expense  or  pin-boys— just  someone 
to  take    in   money.     Everybody   plays  —  men,   women,  children. 
Valuable  premiums— we  furnish  coupons,    .\lleys  38  to  50  feet 
long.   Installed  in  any  room  in  half-day.   Write  today  for  catalot; 
and  agent's  prices.   .See  what  you  can  make  on  small  investment. 
THE  TEN-PINNET  COMPANY,  26  Van  Buren  St.,  INDIANAPOUS,  INDIANA 


Protect 
Your  self i 

Ask  for 

ORIGINAL 

At  Hotels 
Restaurantt'.'- 


Tbe  Ideal 
Food-Drink 
for  All  Ages 

Nourishing 
Digestible 
The  Diet  for 


(^INFANTS 
'^S  CHtLPRFN 


Atk  for  "HORUCK'S",  or  you  mey  «e*  «  nuhKtitutc  . 
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One 

Nickel 


AT  this  time  of  the  year,  when  you're 
constantly  waiting  for  cars  and  com- 
ing out  of  heated  theatres,  dance-halls, 
offices,  home,  etc.,  always  have  a  box  of 
S.  B.  Cough  Drops  in  your  pocket. 

They're  mighty  pleasant  and  soothing  to 
the  throat  and  give  instant  relief  to  coughs, 
hoarseness  and  colds.  Take  one  o'  bed' 
time  to  loosen  the  phlegm.  Far  better 
than  medicine. 

SMITH  dKOlTMlIKg' 

S.B.  COUGH  DROPS 

Containing  Only  Pure  Cane  Sugar 
and  Pure  Medicinal  Oils 

SMITH  BROTHERS 
of  Poughkeepsie 

Your   Grandpa    Knows  Us 

Makers  of  S.  B.  Chewing 
Gum  and  Lasses  Kisses 


Selected  Especially  for  ''Collier's''  Readers 


PARIS  REBORN 

By  HERBERT  ADAMS  GIBBONS,  author  of  "The  New  Map  of  Europe" 

An  extended  diary,  written  day  by  day  in  Paris  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  war,  and  reflecting  freshly  and  spontaneously  all  the  events 
and  fluctuations  of  those  exciting  days,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  spirit 
of  Paris  was  born  again.    16  full-page  illustrations  by  Lester  G.  Hornby. 

Price  $2.  00  net. 


THE  NOTE-BOOK  , 
OF  AN  ATTACHE 

Seven  Months  in  the  War  Zone 
By  ERIC  FISHER  WOOD 

"Here  is  the  man  who  was 
there,  who  saw  all  that  one  man 
had  time  to  see  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ments of  the  present  times,  who 
was  able  to  tell  what  he  saw." 

— New  York  Evening  Sun. 

With  illustrations  and  fai.>imiles.      5th  printing. 
Price  $1.60  net. 


PAN-AMERICANISM 

A  Forecast  of  the  Inevitable 
Clash  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe's  Victor 

By  ROLAND  G.  USHER 
author  of  "Pan-Germanism" 

An  impressive  book 
The  most  candid  and  revolution- 
ary study  of  our  day.  No  Ameri- 
can who  has  at  heart  the  interests 
of  his  country  can  afford  to  neglect 
it."  ■ — Boston  Transcript. 

Price  $2.00  net. 


HIGH  LIGHTS  of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

By  HILAIRE  BELLOC,  author  of  "Marie  Antoinette",  etc. 

A  brilliant  series  of  essays  in  which  the  outstanding  moments  of  the 
great  upheaval  are  described  by  the  ablest  living  writer  on  these  themes. 
Picturesque,  vivid,  minutely  circumstantial,  rushing  in  interest.  F'ifty 
full-page  reproductions  of  famous  paintings  and  engravings  of  the  period. 

Price  $3.00  net. 


BOTH  FREE  UPON  APPLICATION  TO  THE  PUBLISHERS 
The  Century  Co.'s  illustrated  holiday  catalogue  ol  its  new  and  standard  books. 
The  Centurion,  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  dealing  with  The  Century  Co.  writers  and  their  work. 

Published  by  THE  CENTURY   CO.,  New  York  City  ^ffft 


a  flash,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  up 
to  the  time  I  was  relieved.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  did  not  report  it  because  I 
thought  I  must  have  been  dozing,  it's 
a  dead  slow  watch,  and  the  navigation 
on  this  part  of  the  run  is  child's  play." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  him 
what  I  had  seen  myself  two  evenings 
before,  but  for  some  reason  I  refrained 
from  doing  so,  although  I  think  had  I 
confided  in  him  he  would  have  aban- 
doned the  idea  that  what  he  had  seen  was 
phantasmal;  for  the  pair  of  us  could 
not  very  well  have  been  dreaming.  Some 
malignant  presence  haunted  the  ship;  I 
could  not  doubt  this;  yet  I  remained 
passive,  sunk  in  a  lethargy  of  sorrow. 

We  were  scheduled  to  reach  Port 
Said  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, but  by  reason  of  the  delay  oc- 
casioned so  tragically  I  learned  that  in 
all  probability  we  should  not  arrive 
earlier  than  midnight,  while  passengers 
would  not  go  ashore  until  the  following 
morning.  Karamaneh,  who  had  been 
staring  ahead  all  day,  seeking  a  first 
glimpse  of  her  native  land,  was  de- 
termined to  remain  up  until  the  hour  of 
gour  arrival,  but  after  dinner  a  notice 
was  posted  up  stating  that  we  should 
not  be  in  before  2  a.  m.  Even  those 
passengers  who  were  the  most  enthusi- 
astic thereupon  determined  to  postpone 
for  a  few  hours  their  first  glimpse  of 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  and  even  to 
forego  the  sight — one  of  the  strangest 
and  most  interesting  in  the  world — of 
Port  Said  by  night. 

FOR  my  own  part  I  confess  that  all 
the  interest  and  hope  with  which  I 
had  looked  forward  to  our  arrival  had 
left  me,  and  often  I  detected  tears  in 
the  eyes  of  Karamaneh ;  whereby  I  knew 
that  the  coldness  in  my  heart  had  mani- 
fested itself  even  to  her.  I  had  sus- 
tained the  greatest  blow  of  my  life, 
and  not  even  the  presence  of  so  lovely 
a  companion  could  entirely  recompense 
me  for  the  loss  of  my  dearest  friend. 

The  lights  on  the  Egyptian  shore 
were  faintly  visible  when  the  last  group 
of  stragglers  on  deck  broke  up.  I  had 
long  since  prevailed  upon  Karamaneh 
to  retire,  and  now,  utterly  sick  at  heart, 
I  sought  my  own  stateroom,  mechan- 
ically undressed,  and  turned  in. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  singular  that 
I  had  neglected  all  precautions  since 
the  night  of  the  tragedy.  I  was  not  even 
conscious  of  a  desire  to  visit  retribution 
upon  our  hidden  enemy.  In  some 
strange  fashion  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  there  would  be  no  further  attempts 
upon  Karamaneh,  Aziz,  or  myself.  I 
had  not  troubled  to  confirm  Smith's  sur- 
mise respecting  the  closing  of  the  port- 
holes, but  I  know  now  for  a  fact  that, 
whereas  they  had  been  closed  from  the 
time  of  our  leaving  the  Strait  of  Mes- 
sina, to-night,  in  sight  of  the  Egyptian 
coast,  the  regulation  was  relaxed  again. 
I  cannot  say  if  this  is  usual,  but  that  it 
occurred  on  this  ship  is  a  fact  to  which 
I  can  testify — a  fact  to  which  my  at- 
tention was  to  be  drawn  dramatically. 

The  night  was  steaming  hot,  and, 
because  I  welcomed  the  circumstance 
that  my  own  port  was  widely  opened, 
I  reflected  that  those  on  the  lower  decks 
might  be  open  also.  A  faint  sense  of 
danger  stirred  within  me;  indeed,  I  sat 
upright  and  was  about  to  spring  out 
of  my  berth  when  that  occurred  which 
induced  me  to  change  my  mind. 

All  passengers  had  long  since  re- 
tired, and  a  midnight  silence  descended 
upon  the  ship,  for  we  were  not  yet 
close  enough  to  port  for  any  unusual 
activities  to  have  commenced. 

Clearly  outlined  in  the  open  porthole, 
there  suddenly  arose  that  same  gro- 
tesque silhouette  which  I  had  seen  once 
before. 

Prompted  by  I  know  not  what,  I  lay 
still  and  simulated  heavy  breathing, 
for  it  was  evident  to  me  that  I  must  be 
partly  visible  to  the  watcher,  so  bright 
was  the  night.  For  ten — twenty — 
thirty  seconds  he  studied  me  in  absolute 
silence— that  gaunt  thing  so  like  a 
mummy — and,  with  my  eyes  partly 
closed,  I  watched  him,  breathing  heav- 
ily all  the  time.  Then,  making  no  more 
noise  than  a  cat,  he  moved  away  across 
the  deck,  and  I  could  judge  of  his  height 
by  the  fact  that  his  small,  swathed  head 
remained  visible  almost  to  the  time  that 
he  passed  to  the  end  of  the  white  boat 
which  swung  opposite  my  stateroom. 

In  a  moment  I  slipped  quietly  to  the 
floor,  crossed,  and  peered  out  of  the 
porthole,  so  that  at  last  I  had  a  clear 
view  of  the  sinister  mummy-man.  He 
was  crouching  under  the  bow  of  the  boat 
and  attaching  to  the  white  rails  below 
a  contrivance  of  a  kind  with  which  I 


IP 


was  not  entirely  unfamiliar.  This  wi 
a  thin  ladder  of  silken  rope,  haviri! 
bamboo  rungs,  with  two  metal  hook 
for  attaching  it  to  any  suitable  object 


THE  one  thus  engaged  was,  as  Kara- 
maneh had  declared,  almost  superhu- 
manly  thin.  His  loins  were  swathed  ia 
a  sort  of  linen  garment,  and  his  head^ 
so  bound  about,  turban  fashion,  that* 
only  his  gleaming  eyes  remained  visi-' 
ble.  The  bare  limbs  and  body  were  of^ 
a  dusky  yellow  color,  and  at  sight  of 
him  I  experienced  a  sudden  nausea. 

My  pistol  was  in  my  cabin  trunk,  and 
to  have  found  it  in  the  dark,  without 
making  a  good  deal  of  noise,  would 
have  been  impossible.  Doubting  how  I 
should  act,  I  stood  watching  the  man 
with  the  swathed  head  while  he  threw 
the  end  of  the  ladder  over  the  side, 
crept  past  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and 
swung  his  gaunt  body  over  the  rail, 
exhibiting  the  agility  of  an  ape.  One 
quick  glance  fore  and  aft  he  gave,  then 
began  to  swarm  down  the  ladder — in 
which  instant  I  knew  his  mission. 

With  a  choking  cry,  which  forced  it- 
self unwilled  from  my  lips,  I  tore  at 
the  door,  threw  it  open,  and  sprang 
across  the  deck.  Plans  I  had  none,  and 
since  I  carried  no  instrument  wherewith 
to  sever  the  ladder,  the  murderer  might 
indeed  have  carried  out  his  design  for 
all  that  I  could  have  done  to  prevent 
him,  were  it  not  that  another  took  a 
hand  in  the  game! 

At  the  moment  that  the  mummy-man 
— his  head  now  on  a  level  with  the 
deck — perceived  me,  he  stopped  dead 
Coincident  with  his  stopping,  the  crack 
of  a  pistol  shot  sounded  from  immedi- 
ately beyond  the  boat. 

Uttering  a  sort  of  sobbing  sound,  the 
creature  fell,  then  clutched,  with  strain 
ing  yellow  fingers,  at  the  rails,  and 
seemingly  by  dint  of  a  great  effort 
swarmed  along  aft  some  twenty  feet 
with  incredible  swiftness  and  agility, 
and  clambered  on  to  the  deck. 

A  second  shot  cracked  sharply,  and 
a  voice  (God!  was  I  mad?)  cried: 
"Hold  him,  Petrie!" 

Rigid  with  fearful   astonishment  I 
stood  as  out  from  the  boat  above  nr 
leaped  a  figure  attired  solely  in  shii 
and  trousers.     The  newcomer  leapt 
away  in  the  wake  of  the  mummy-man 
who  had  vanished  around  the  corner  by 
the  smoking  room.    Over  his  shouldc 
he  cried  back  at  me:  "The  Bishop 
stateroom!    See  that  no  one  enters!" 

I  clutched  at  my  head,  which  seemed! 
to  be  fiery  hot;  I  realized  in  my  own 
person  the  sensations  of  one  who  knows 
himself  mad.  For  the  man  who  pur-( 
sued  the  mummy  was  Nayland  Smith!' 

I STOOD  in  the  Bishop's  stateroom; 
Nayland  Smith,  his  gaunt  face  wet 
with  perspiration,  beside  me,  handling 
certain  odd-looking  objects  which  lit- 
tered the  place  and  lay  about  amid  th^ 
discarded  garments  of  the  absent  clericj 
"Pneumatic  pads!"  he  snapped.  "Th^ 
man  was  a  walking  air  cushion!"  H© 
gingerly  fingered  two  strange  rubbef 
appliances.  "For  distending  the  cheeks,'* 
he  muttered,  dropping  them  disgustedly 
on  the  floor.  "His  hands  and  wrists  be- 
trayed him,  Petrie.  He  wore  his  cuffs 
unusually  long  but  could  not  entirely 
hide  his  bony  wrists.  To  have  watched 
him,  while  remaining  myself  unseen, 
was  next  to  impossible;  hence  my  de- 
vice of  tossing  a  dummy  overboard,  cal- 
culated to  float  for  less  than  ten  min- 
utes! It  actually  floated  nearly  fifteen, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  I  had  some 
horrible  moments!" 

"Smith!"  I  said,  "how  could  you  sub- 
mit me — " 

He  clapped  his  hands  on  my  shoulders. 
"My  dear  old  chap,  there  was  no  other 
way,  believe  me.  From  that  boat  I 
could  see  right  into  his  stateroom,  but, 
once  in,  I  dared  not  leave  it,  except  late 
at  night,  stealthily!  The  'second'  spotted 
me  one  night  and  I  thought  the  game  was 
up,  but  evidently  he  didn't  report  it." 
"But  you  might  have  confided — " 
"Impossible!  I'll  admit  I  nearly  fellj 
to  the  temptation  that  first  night;  for 
I  could  see  into  your  room  as  well  as 
into  his!"  He  slapped  me  boisterously 
on  the  back,  but  his  gray  eyes  were 
suspiciously  moist.  "Dear  old  Petrie! 
Thank  God  for  our  friends!  But  you'd 
be  the  first  to  admit,  old  man,  that 
you're  a  dead  rotten  actor!  Your 
portrayal  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  a 
valued  chum  would  not  have  convinced 
a  soul  on  board! 

"Therefore  I  made  use  of  Stacey, 
whose  callous  attitude  was  less  remark- 
able. Gad,  Petrie !  I  nearly  bagged  our 
man  the  first  night!     The  elaborate 
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Ask  for  This 

Christmas  Gift 

Tell  the  family  that  your  gift  must 
be  a  BisseU's  Vacuum  Sweeper,  the 
hand-propelled  vacuum  machine  that 
has  even  greater  suction  power  than 
most  electric  cleaners.  Explain  that 
it  makes  house-cleaning  simple,  sani- 
tary and  easy;  that  no  other  make 
affords  its  convenience;  that  the  natne 
guarantees  general  superiority . 

How  much  more  satisfactory  than 
pretty  trifles  is  a  present  such  as  this 
—the  light-running,  convenient,  work- 
saving  Bissell's  Vacuum  Sweepei — the 
gift  you  can  use  every  day. 

Or  zBissell's  Carpel  Sweeper  for  daily 
sweeping.  Its  use  in  connection  with 
the  Bissell's  Vacuum  Sweeper  for  gen- 
eral suction  cleaning  is  the  favorite 
work -saving  combination  in  well- 
managed  homes. 

Prices  are  $7.50  for  the  Vacuam  Cleaner 
(witboat  brush)  and  $9.00  for  the  Vacuum 
Sweeper  (with  brush).  Slightly  higher  in  the 
West,  Sooth  and  in  Canada.  Carpet  Sweepers, 
$2.T5  to  $5.75.  Sold  by  dealers  everxwhere. 
Booklet  oD  request.  (244) 

BISSEIX  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Carpet 
Sweeping  Devices  In  the  World 
Dept.  109.  Grand  RapitJs,  Mich. 
Hade  in  Canada,  too 


iiminiiimiiiiu 


to  give 
HIM 


,  He  Would  Choose 

J.  R.  W. 

Havanas 


Men  everywhere  have 
come  to  know  and  de- 
sire their  fine,  full  fla- 
vor and  the  delightful 
aroma.  Men  commend 
me  for  my  care  in  select- 
ing only  the  choicest  to- 
bacco from  the  moun- 
tainous Vuelta  district 
of  Cuba. 

ily  business  has 
grown  from  nothing:  un- 
til now  over  15,000  men 
insist  on  J.  R.  W.  Ha- 
vanas and  order  regru- 
larly.  Since  there  are  no 
Intermediate  profits,  my 
customers  gret  these  bet- 
ter cigars  at  strangely 
low  prices. 

Ever  Welcome 

As  a  Christmas  grift, 
you  are  certain  of  the 
Quality  of  J.  R.  W.  Ha- 
vanas and  cannot  go 
astray  when  you  make 
such  a  wise  selection. 
He'll  be  srrateful  to  you. 
Remember  —  a  box  of 
cigars  is  one  of  the  few 
Srifts  that  furnish  the 
Kiver  no  embarrassment 
If  duplicated. 

Write  today  for  my 
catalog  of  sizes  and 
prices  —  and  special 
Christmas  arrange- 
ment. iJon't  falter— 
write  today. 

Or  try  some  J.  R.  W. 
Havanas  yourself. 

First  Five  Free! 

8«ni  me  yonr  bnslnem 
card  or  write  me  on  yoor 
bnnineM  ntationfry.  encloA- 
Ut0  lOo  for  pAokinv.  reve- 
naeftn')  pofftaK^,  and  you'll 
be  fominhed  with  Ave  free 
MS  trial.  Ynu'II  probably 
want  more.  Bend  trxlay  for 
yoor  five  free  ci«anil  (Rl) 


J.R.W. 

abaH' 


ByYonrSpeech 


to  be  a  convindnff  apeak  er 
^Jorninnto  all  who  hoar  you  with 
th*  wrf/'-rttl  j',\ir  t-Tfi'.nalif?.   V'<ti  can 
■■•n  l*»irrt  It,  t,*-'.fr,«  ;.  1.,Tr^tn\  iip^akwr    t',  «<l- 
■*•«  i/'ifilc!  rri'-^tif.iEi*— riKbt  lu  fnur  own 

15  Minutes  a  Day 

y',n  Tif-fi\  tod«TOt«  to  our  newscien- 
'  tion.  No  tir<»ome  «xerci»e8.  Jast 
'  ri  your  own  honM. 

Mc  %9^kmt  Dept.  tT:^^}^';:;^,::!^:^;^^:.:: 


plan — Marconi  message  to  get  you  out 
of  the  way,  and  so  forth — had  mis- 
carried, and  he  knew  the  porthole  trick 
would  be  useless  once  we  got  into  the 
open  sea.  He  took  a  big  chance.  He 
discarded  his  clerical  guise  and  peeked 
into  your  room,  you  remember?  But 
you  were  awake,  and  I  made  no  move 
when  he  slipped  back  to  his  own  cabin. 
I  wanted  to  take  him  red-handed." 

"Have  you  any  idea — " 

"Who  he  is?  No  more  than  where 
he  is!  Probably  some  creature  of  Dr. 
Fu-Manchu  specially  chosen  for  the 
purpose;  obviously  a  man  of  culture, 
and  probably  of  thug  ancestry.  I  hit 
him  in  the  shoulder,  but  even  then  he 
ran  like  a  hare.  We've  searched  the  ship 
without  result.  He  may  have  gone  over- 
board and  chanced  the  swim  to  shore." 

We  stepped  out  on  to  the  deck. 
Around  us  was  that  unforgetable  scene, 
Port  Said  by  night.  Now  the  ship  was 
barely  moving  through  the  glassy 
water.  Smith  took  my  arm  and  we 
walked  forward.  Above  us  was  the 
mighty  peace  of  Egypt's  sky,  ablaze 
with  splendor;  around  and  about  us 
moved  the  unique  turmoil  of  the  clear- 
ing house  of  the  Near  East. 

"I  would  give  much  to  know  the  real 
identity  of  the  Bishop  of  Damascus, 
muttered  Smith. 

HE  stopped  abruptly,  snapping  his 
teeth  together,  and  grasping  my  arm 
as  in  a  vise.  Hard  upon  his  words  had 
followed  the  rattling  clangor  as  the 
great  anchor  was  let  go;  but  horribly 
intermingled  with  the  metallic  roar 
there  came  to  us  such  a  fearful,  inartic- 
ulate shrieking  as  to  chill  the  very  soul. 

The  anchor  plunged  into  the  water  of 
the  harbor ;  the  shrieking  ceased.  Smith 
turned  to  me,  and  his  face  was  tragic 
in  the  light  of  the  arc  lamp  swung 
hard  by.  "We  shall  never  know,"  he 
whispered.  "God  forgive  him ;  he  must  be 
in  bloody  tatters  now.  Petrie,  the  poor 
fool  was  hiding  in  the  chain  locker!" 

The  Fiddler 

( Coniinuid  from  page  8 ) 

That  night  Silver  Lode  himself  came 
to  our  cabin,  and  when  I  tried  to  cheer 
him  up — for  he  was  shaken  like  a  man 
with  a  mortal  hurt — when  I  tried  to 
comfort  him,  the  fiddler  motioned  me 
to  be  quiet,  and  he  let  Silver  Lode  ease 
his  mind  with  cursing  himself  and  rav- 
ing and  tearing  on,  until  he  was  tired 
and  cried  like  a  woman  and  fell  asleep 
with  his  head  on  his  arms  on  the  table 
before  him. 

"It's  the  best  way  with  a  man  that 
mourns  and  the  vorst  with  a  woman," 
our  fiddler  said  to  me  then.  "Ease  a 
woman  with  soft  words,  but  let  a  man 
pour  it  out  of  him.  You'll  not  forget 
that,  Tom  Tenney?" 

I  haven't — for  I  found  it  true  my- 
self that  cursed  summer. 

WE  sat  there  an  hour  talking  quiet 
and  low,  and  the  fiddler  told  me 
about  his  own  woman,  that  had  never 
been  his,  but  another  man's  in  the  end. 
The  fiddler  had  been  a  smart  boy  and  had 
gone  to  school,  but,  as  he  said,  this 
boy's  love  of  his  had  made  him  see 
things  out  of  shape  and  crooked,  and 
he'd  gone  wandering.  "I've  seen  a  lot 
of  men  and  women  since,  Tom  Tenney," 
he  said  in  his  big,  smooth  voice,  "and 
I've  found  that  they  all  need  cheer  of 
some  sort.  There's  only  one  kind  that 
never  fail.s — music.  I  think  it's  because 
it  breaks  up  the  hard  shells  and  let's 
the  gentle  things  that  are  deep  inside 
come  out." 

I  saw  what  he  meant — saw  it  with 
the  understanding  I  was  trying  to  tell 
you  of — that's  so  hard  to  put  in  words. 
I  saw,  too,  that  he  was  sad  himself  for 
something,  and  I  wanted  to  help,  but 
there  was  no  way  open.  I  was  always 
clumsy  at  that.  He  sat  quiet  for  a 
minute,  and  then  he  said  a  thing  I'll 
never  forget. 

"Tom  Tenney,"  he  said,  "it's  the  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  and  pains  and  wants 
we  keep  bottled  up  in  us  that  hurt  us. 
When  we  let  them  go  they  cure  them- 
selves. The  world  would  be  a  better 
place  to  live  in  if  we  all  gave  out  in- 
stead of  holding  back.  Music  batters 
down  the  walls." 

With  that  he  reached  over  for  the 
new  violin,  and  his  eyes  grew  suddenly 
misty.  The  wound  was  in  his  left 
shoulder  and  he  couldn't  cuddle  the  fid- 
dle with  his  chin  yet,  but  he  held  it 
against  his  arm  and  began  to  play  the 
new  Glory  Hole  Tune.  Gradually  the 
great  sadness  faded  out  of  his  face,  and 
while  I  sat  puzzling  about  it  all  Silver 
Lode  woke  up.  I  saw  him  turn  his  head 


j  A  Clear  Case  Against  Fire 

j  By  the  decision  of  the  International  Jury  at 
I    the  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 


were  awarded  the  GOLD  MEDAL,  the 
highest  honor  conferred  upon  any  fire 
extinguisher. 

600,000  Pyrenes  now  in  use  are  offered  as  evidence. 
They  have  proven  that  Pyrene 

puts  out  all  kinds  of  incipient  fires;  that 
Pyrene  protects  millions  of  lives  and  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  property;  that 
in  moments  of  emergency  Pyrene 
may  be  relied  upon;  that  it  saves 
15%  on  auto  insurance  and  is  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters. 


Judge  and  jury  all  agree — but  the  case 
is  not  closed  until  Pyrene  has  your  ver- 
dict—  and  you  have  Pyrene  protection. 

Write  for  booklet  "The  Vital  Five  Minutes" 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  New  York  City 

Branches  in  41  Cities 

The  Pyrene  Company,  Ltd.,  19-21  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  W.  C. 


Try  It  FREE 

World  Famous 

Visible  OliverTypewriter 

Dou't  [tayrent;  don't  buy  a  "I'lind,'' 
out-of-date  typewriter.  Own  this  gen- 
uine Oliver  Visible  for  only  13c  a  d.-iy. 
L  No  agents;  vou  make  this  extra  profit. 
K-ee  Tiial.' Write  for  facts  and  price. 
Typewriters  Distrib.  Syndicate 
1B10-34K  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


3>^caDay 

"     .  ^^rp  ^^^^ '-- 

acid  testa  and  cut  glass  like  diamonda. 
Cost  but  l-30th  as  much.  Set  In  solid  gold. 
ITie  newest  deBigns.  Suid  on  Free  Trial. 

Write  for  Big  Jewelry  Book 

Your  name  and  addrewa  ia  enough.  No 
obligations  whatever.  Write  today— now. 
HAROLD  LACHMAN  CO. 

12  N,  Michigan  Ave. ,  Dept.  2379,  Chicago 

0 

Wouldn^tYou  Like  to  Own  a 

Store  Like  This? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  proprietor  of  a  money  making  busi- 
ness? Oncel wasjustastrugglingcandymaker.  Theprofits 
from  Crispettes.  the  new,  delicious  popcorn  confection 
built  tliis  big  business  for  me.  The  very  same  proposition 
that  made  me,  should  do  the  same  for  you.  Start  in  the 
Crispette  Business  for  yourself.  Build  a  business  of  your 
own  as  I  did.  Get  a  window— a  small  store— a  cozy  nook  where 
the  rent  is  low.  Keep  all  the  profits.  I'll  teach  you  the  Crispette 
business— tell  you  how  to  succeed— show  you  how  to  make  Crisp- 
ettes by  my  special  secret  formula.  I'll  do  it  right  here  in  Spring- 
field— personally  or  by  mail.    But  the  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 

Come  to  See  Me  at  My  Expense 


Don't  say  you're  comin!?.   Just  drop  in  quietly.    Call  on  any  banker  or  merchant.    Ask  them  about  Long— about  my 
store— niy  Crispette  business.    Ask  them  if  what  I  say  isn't  the  truth— right  from  the  shoulder.    Look  into  my  reputa- 
tion. See  if  folks  think  I'll  give  you  a  square  deal.   Then  come  and  see  my  sture— see 
that  it  is  just  like  the  picture.  See  the  machine.  See  Crispettes  made — make  a  batch 
yourself.  Learn  the  business.  Get  my  pointers  on  bow  to  succeed.  Up  to  a  distance 
of  ;jllO  miles  I'll  pay  all  your  traveling  expenses,  it  vou  buy  a  machine.   You'll  see — 

  .    Won't  lake  yon  «  .-lay.    I'll  be 

1  the  stfire  and  have  a  c<><"l  talk  with  >on. 
iiiney  than  you  ever  iiiadp  in  ymir  life. 

--SEJftrtit  Every  Nickel  You  Take  in  Nets 

Almost  Four  Cents  Profit 

.fit!  Tliinl<  of  the  fiirtuiies  made  in  6  cent  pieces.  It's 
iishiefls  In  a  Imndred.  Everybody  lilies  Crispettes — chil- 
en — parentB — old  tolks.  One  sale  always  means  two — 
two  means  four.  So  if  (,-oes.  It's  a  preat  business, 
I  found  It  so — so  should  you.  Send  for  my  big  free 
book  "How  to  make  money  in  the  Crispette  Bnsi- 
neis"— 46  paces  Illuatrated— complete  Informalion 
and  story  of  how  I  built  my  business.  Head  it  and 
then  come  to  Sprinj,-tieM. 

■W.  Z.  LONG 


fjv      of  ;jllO  miles  I'll  pay  all  your  traveling  expenses, 
know — learn  everything.    It's  simph 
l\ir\  glad  to  see  you— clad  to  show  you  tt 

f   ^\  J        -^-^X.         You'll  go  home  ready  to  make  niori 


You 

Think  < 


This  is  a  recent 
picture  of  the 
man  'Who 
made  a  bif; 
success  with 
a  lyong 
Crispette 
niachine,  in  a 


1119  High  St. 


Springfield,  Ohio 


]-tO 


LANGUAGES 


or  Ian-  'Vfe, 


Quickly  Learned  AT 
HOME  by  the  Original 

PhoMOgruphi 

O  e  r  m  a  n —  F  r  e  n  c  h — E  n  k  I  '  * 
Italian  —  Spaoish  or  any  oth 
KuaKe  learned  <iuieklyand  easily  bvtli-  . 
O.rtina  Method  at  liome.  with  Disk  TiHislgj 

Cortina- Records.    Write  f..i        -  ■ 

booklet  t.Mlay  :  easy  puyiu<-nt  p.   ^  . 

Oortlna    Academy  of  .(.  >/;/, 

Languages 
1(182  M.r.-a  ill.li;.,  N  V. 
if/JOH  wav.  (;..r.  4RMi  St, 


Oar  Hand  Books  on  Patent.=i,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent  I 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive  j 
free  notice  in  the  .Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  689  Woolworth  BM^ ,  N.  Y. 

WASHINCTON  OFFICE;  fi2,S  F  Slreel.  Wastiitnlon,  D  f. 
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Weavers  of  Speech 


Upon  the  magic  looms  of  the 
Bell  System,  tens  of  millions  of 
telephone  messages  are  daily 
woven  into  a  marvelous  fabric, 
representing  the  countless  ac- 
tivities of  a  busy  people. 

Day  and  night,  invisible  hands 
shift  the  shuttles  to  and  fro, 
weaving  the  thoughts  of  men 
and  women  into  a  pattern  which, 
if  it  could  be  seen  as  a  tapestry, 
would  tell  a  dramatic  story  of 
our  business  and  social  life. 

In  its  warp  and  woof  would 
mingle  success  and  fail  ure, 
triumph  and  tragedy,  joy  and 
sorrow,  sentiment  and  shop- 
talk,  heart  emotions  and  mil- 
lion-dollar deals. 

The  weavers  are  the  70,000 
Bell  operators.    Out  of  sight  of 


the  subscribers,  these  weavers 
of  speech  sit  silently  at  the 
switchboards,  swiftly  and  skill- 
fully interlacing  the  cords  which 
guide  the  human  voice  over  the 
country  in  all  directions. 

Whether  a  man  wants  his 
neighbor  in  town,  or  some  one 
in  a  far  away  state;  whether  the 
calls  come  one  or  ten  a  minute, 
the  work  of  the  operators  is 
ever  the  same — making  direct, 
instant  communication  every- 
where possible. 

This  is  Bell  Service.  Not  only 
is  it  necessary  to  provide  the  fa- 
cilities for  the  weaving  of  speech, 
but  these  facilities  must  be  vital- 
ized with  the  skill  and  intelli- 
gence which,  in  the  Bell  System, 
have  made  Universal  Service 
the  privilege  of  the  millions. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
-  And  Associated  Companies 

^'^sS^'^  One  Policy  One  System    Universal  Service 


50C   

PLAYING  CARDS 


For  Social  Play 

Not  to  know  Congress  Play- 
ing Cards  is  to  deny  oneself 
a  tliousand  pleasures. 
Air-Cunhion  Finish    flab  lnd«im 


PLAYJNG  CMIDSJ 

For  General  Play 

Every  why  hath  a  wherefore. 
Bicycle  Playing  Cards  are  known 
and  used  the  World  over. 

Ivory  or  Air-Cnshion  Finish 


THE  U.S.PLAYING  CARD  CO.XINCINNATI.U  SA 


BURROWES 


Home  Billiard 
and  Pool  Table 

A  few  cents  a  day  will  soon  make  you  the 
ner  of  a  handsome  Burrowes  Table, 
ir  ^  Play  while  you  pay.  No 
special  room  is  needed 


Can  be  mounted  on  dining  or  library  table, 
or  on  its  own  legs  or  folding  stand.  Put 
up  or  taken  down  in  a  minute.    Sizes  range 
upto4^;^  x9  ft.  (standard).   Prices  from  $15 

a up.    Cues,  balls,  etc.,  free. 
Burrowes  Tables  are  splendidly  made,  and 
adapted  to  the  most  scientific  play.    Great  experts 
say  that  the  Burrowes  Regis  High-Speed  Rubber 
Cushions  are  the  best  made. 
FrPP  Trial 

rice  llldi  hff,  ro.ituinmi  free  trial 
'iffrTy  firicPH,  t-'i-ffiH,  nr-lrr  hUntk,  eh:. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO. 
407  Center  St. ,      Portland,  Me. 

<v.lnr  ri,,  ..)^  ati'l  Futrlini-  furA  TqMck. 


CREDIT 


OBeaatiful  Diamonds  Sent  on  Approval— No  Money  Down 
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When  the  fiddler  started  it  the  third  time 
Silver  Liode  f^ot  up,  walked  to  the 
corner  for  his  jjuitar,  tuned  it,  and  be- 
R-an  to  feel  for  the  chords.  They  played 
the  Gloiy  Hole  Tune  until  \ong  after 
midnight  while  I  hummed,  and  Silver 
Lode  said  at  last:  "Fiddler  and  Tom, 
I  ain't  going  to  tell  you  it  don't  hurt. 
You  didn't  know  Dora  like  I  did.  But 
the  thing's  easier  in  me  now,  thanks  to 
you." 

"She  wasn't  your  kind,  Silver,"  I 
said  bluntly. 

Silver  Lode  looked  at  me  quick,  and 
his  eyes  burned.  "You  don't  know  her," 
he  repeated.  "You  misjudge  her,  Tom. 
I  think  she'll  come  back.  If  she  does, 
.she'll  stay." 

The  fiddler  put  a  hand  on  Silver 
Lode's  knee.  "You're  right  in  that. 
Silver,"  he  said,  and  I  was  surpi'ised 
at  it,  you  may  guess. 

FROM  that  day  both  of  them  changed. 
1  could  understand  about  Silver  Lode, 
for  I  knew  by  then  that  the  man  loved 
Dora  Ledoux,  but  I  couldn't  about  the 
fiddler.  He  was  busier  than  before 
helping  folks  that  needed  help,  and  his 
money  went  faster  for  all  sorts  of 
worthless  creatures  that  hung  around 
Glory  Hole.  Mostly,  though,  he  was 
after  the  downhearted — womankind  es- 
pecially— and  many  a  night  he'd  leave 
the  Nugget  when  we  were  through, 
marching  off  with  his  new  violin  case 
on  his  shoulder  to  talk  a  little  with 
some  poor  wretch  and  to  cheer  her  up 
with  his  fiddling.  He  had  less  to  say 
to  me  and  Silver  Lode,  and  he  used 
to  sit  looking  off  somewhere  beyond 
any  four  walls  or  any  bare  mountain 
range.'! — 'way  beyond  what  we  could  see 
of  bleak  desert  and  heat  waves  or  the 
sand  beaten  up  into  a  fury  by  the  howl- 
ing devils  of  winds  that  blew.  We 
didn't  ask  him,  but  something  had  made 
him  different.  Someway  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  it  was  that  girl  Dora,  because 
he'd  say  a  kind  word  of  her  often. 

Once  he  said:  "She  took  the  old  fid- 
dle, you  said,  Silver  Lode?" 

"She  took, it  with  her,"  Warner  an- 
swered. 

"Maybe  it'll  bring  her  back  if  every- 
thing else  fails.  She's  got  good  in  her 
in  spite  of  her  mad,  bad  moods." 

MEANTIME,  as  summer  came  on  us. 
and  the  cold  storms  from  the  north- 
east grew  less  and  less,  and  we  had 
more  squally  rains  and  close,  foul-smell- 
ing days.  Glory  Hole  changed  for  the 
worse.  There  were  few  mines  about 
and  little  work.  The  camp  was  head- 
quarters for  a  lot  of  wildcatters  and 
speculators,  fattening  on  the  strength  of 
development  in  Goldfield  and  the  other 
camps.  There  were  hard  times  in  Glory 
Hole  and  suffering.  We  played  the  Glory 
Hole  Tune  often,  and  you  wouldn't  be- 
lieve how  solemn  music  like  that  would 
brace  up  the  roughs  and  the  broken- 
spirited.  Silver  Lode,  always  silent 
now,  and  me — we  didn't  count  much : 
it  was  the  fiddler  they  loved,  and  it  | 
was  to  him  they  brought  their  troubles. 
He  had  a  longer  name  now:  he  was 
called  the  Fiddler  of  Glory  Hole  all 
over  southern  Nevada,  and  there  were 
few  who  didn't  know  of  him. 

The  camp  was  at  its  worst,  and  hun- 
dreds had  left  it  when  an  old  pros- 
pector came  staggering  into  the  Nug- 
get one  night  with  a  canvas  sack  in 
his  hand,  and  he  slumped  down  beside 
the  fiddler  and  fainted.  The  canvas 
sack  fell  heavily  and  burst  open,  and 
there  spread  on  the  floor  a  lot  of  sam- 
ples of  pure  gold  with  mere  bits  of  rock 
clinging  to  them — a  sight  to  fill  mining 
men  with  awe.  Our  fiddler  put  aside 
his  violin,  gathered  up  the  samples,  put 
them  in  the  sack,  and  handed  it  to 
Doran,  the  owner  of  the  Nugget;  then 
he  had  us  help  him  carry  the  old  miner 
to  our  shack.  The  man  was  burning 
up  with  fever  and  his  breath  came 
hard.  The  fiddler  tended  him  like  a 
baby,  for  he  had  known  him  before, 
and  Silver  Lode  and  I  did  what  we 
could,  but  it  wasn't  much.  The  second 
day  the  old  man  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  the  fiddler. 

"Play — the  Glory  Hole — piece,"  he 
whispered,  and  while  the  fiddler  was 
in  the  mid.st  of  it  the  old  fellow  stopped 
him,  whispered  a  word  or  two  to  him, 
and  fell  back  dead.  In  ten  minutes  his 
liody  was  black — black  and  mottled.  We 
didn't  under.stand  that,  but  it  didn't 
matter  much,  as  we  thought,  and  we 
buried  him. 

But  his  canvas  sack,  meanwhiles, 
that  he  had  brought  in  had  set  Glory 
Hole  afire.  Everyone  had  seen  the 
samples.    An  houi'  afterward  most  of 
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I  the  to^vn  was  out  in   the  hills  and 
I  gulches  around  the  camp.     The  next 
I  morning  men  began  to  come  from  other 
I  districts.    The  day  we  buried  the  old 
i  fellow  the  little  procession,  with  the 
•  body  in  a  wagon  and  the  fiddler  and 
I  Silver  Lode  and  me  following  it,  had 
I  to  weave  in  and  out  between  those  who 
j  were  rushing  toward  the  reported  strike 
:  of  virgin  gold.    In  a  week  every  inch 
I  of  ground  within  two  miles  had  been 
^  staked,  and  those  who  had  had  claims 
I  before  were  hiring  men  and  building 
shacks  and  tearing  up  the  ground  in 
a  fever.    Still  the  gold  hunters  poured 
into  Glory  Hole  and  the  dying  camp 
sprang  to  life.    There  was  no  clue  to 
the  location  of  the  dead  man's  claims, 
but  the  samples  he  had  brought  in 
were  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  the 
oldest  prospector  in  the  West. 

HE  had  brought  something  beside 
gold  to  Glory  Hole,  though.  The 
day  of  the  funeral  Doran  of  the  Nugget 
came  down  with  a  fever  and  began  to 
gasp  for  breath,  complaining  of  pains 
in  his  chest;  then  a  miner  fell  sick  in 
the  same  way — then  Silver  Lode  War- 
ner. Doran  died  and  his  body  turned 
black.  The  fiddler  was  up  two  days  and 
nights  with  the  sick,  and  more  came 
down  with  it,  and  I  sent  a  messenger 
to  Rhyolite  for  a  doctor.  The  mes- 
senger came  back  with  the  word  that 
no  one  would  make  the  trip.  And  by 
that  time  a  dozen  were  sick  and  three 
more  were  dead.  Each  time  the  body 
changed  to  a  mottled  black.  No  one 
knew  what  to  call  it  else,  so  we  named 
it  "the  black  pneumonia."  Whatever 
it  was — and  I've  heard  that  later  it 
was  given  a  name — it  was  a  plague, 
and  it  swept  Glory  Hole  and  spread  to 
other  camps,  and  the  fiddler  had  all  the 
work  he  could  wish.  Of  course  I  helped 
him  the  best  I  knew.  We  pulled  Silver 
Lode  through,  but  he  was  a  long  time  re- 
covering. There  were  plenty  who  didn't 
get  through  at  all — plenty,  and  more! 

For  a  while  the  gold  rush  continued 
as  big  as  ever,  but  soon  there  were 
more  men  flying  out  with  dread  of  the 
plague  in  their  souls  than  came  hurry- 
ing in  with  the  gold  fever.  Then  the 
plague  spread  so  wide  and  the  deaths 
were  so  many  Glory  Hole  began  to 
shrink  before  the  eyes  of  us  that  stayed. 
The  fiddler  worked  night  and  day — I 
helping  him.  There  weren't  many 
others,  for  they  were  badly  frightened, 
and  you  can't  blame  them.  I  was 
afraid  myself  when  I  was  alone,  but 
I'd  take  a  drink  of  whisky  and  think 
of  the  Fiddler  of  Glory  Hole,  still 
striding  about  with  his  fiddle  case  on 
I  his  shoulder,  easing  pain  and  quench- 
i  ing  thirst  and  soothing  the  dying  and 
'  talking  comfortingly  to  the  best  and  the 
!  worst  of  them,  so  that  it  wasn't  sur- 
prising many  of  them  thought  him  a 
I  preacher,  as  he  had  once  told  me  folks 
did.  No  doctors  would  come.  By  that 
time,  indeed,  the  doctors  in  the  other 
camps  were  busy  with  their  own  sick, 
cursing  our  town  and  our  old  pros- 
pector's gold  find,  and  quarantining 
against  us!  No  help  came  for  the  fid- 
dler— it  was  his  fight,  and  he  fought 
hard.  Odd  minutes  he'd  sit  down  with 
what  medicine  books  he  could  find  and 
try  to  learn  what  he  was  fighting,  but 
he  never  succeeded.  He  experimented 
as  much  as  he  could  and  as  he  dared, 
but  we  didn't  have  much  luck  with  qui- 
nine and  none  at  all  with  whisky,  and 
the  supply  of  drugs  we  had  or  could 
get  didn't  give  him  much  chance — one 
man  facing  a  panic  and  only  me  to 
help,  with  Silver  Lode  gradually  get- 
ting about  and  begging  a  chance  on 
the  firing  line  with  us. 

"I've  had  it,"  Silver  Lode  would  say. 
"I'm   plague-proof.    Let  me   take  a 
'  wrastle  at  it,  fiddler!" 

"No,"    the    fiddler    said    one  day; 
I  "you're  not  strong  enough  yet  to  watch 
!  up  all  hours  or  tramp  around  nights 
or  lift  the  sick  ones.    Get  out  the  old 
guitar  and  play  the  Glory  Hole  Tune, 
Silver  Lode." 
;     So  he  did,  and  strummed  many  and 
many  on  their  way  over  the  long  trail. 
'  How  many  I  don't  know,  for  there  were 
days  and  nights  that  I  lost  count,  and 
'•■•(•ry  hour,  so  it  seemed,  some  one  was 
'•aming  with  the  first  pains  and  the 
a'ht.    If  we  could  pull  a  man  along 
out  of  danger,  we'd  pack  him  out  of 
the  country — it  was  so  with  Foster,  the 
super  here.    I  had  him  three  days  and 
1  nights,   and   fought   for   him  single- 
;  handed,  because  he  was  a  young  lad 
'  with  more  ahead  of  him  than  l')ehind, 
'  and  that  was  the  kind  best  worth  sav- 
i  ing,  as  the  fiddler  always  said.  Foster 
I  has  a  notion  he  ow6s  me  his  life,  as  you 
may  have  heard,  Mr.  Rourke,  and  he 


wants  to  do  things  for  me.  That's 
foolishness.  I'd  have  hiked  from  Glory 
Hole  the  night  our  prospector  died  and 
been  glad  to  go  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  fiddler.  It  was  his  doings — the 
whole  struggle — him  with  the  fine, 
white  hands  and  the  fiddle  and  the  old 
green-black  suit  of  clothes  that  he  never 
changed  only  to  patch  up  a  little  as 
long  as  I  knew  him.  He  was  a  big  man, 
with  a  great,  big,  loving  soul  in  him — 
the  Fiddler  of  Glory  Hole. 

TOM  TENNEY  paused  and  walked  to 
the  window  of  the  assay  office.  His 
throat  was  dry  with  the  tale  he  told, 
but  his  eyes  were  wet  with  his  mem- 
ories of  the  man  of  whom  he  was  tell- 
ing. Below  us  the  stamps  in  the  mill 
pounded  dully,  and  occasionally  the 
safety  valve  let  loose  a  screaming  cloud 
of  steam.  At  the  windows  the  white 
flurry  of  snow  fell  unceasingly,  but  the 
fire  in  the  little  cast-iron  stove  snapped 
and  glowed  and  kept  back  the  chill. 
Old  Tom  Tenney  unhooked  the  long- 
handled  dipper  from  the  water  jar  and 
drank  deeply.  Then  he  turned  to  me 
again  and  took  up  his  story. 

YOU'D  have  said  that  we  had  it  bad 
enough  in  Glory  Hole  by  this  time, 
wouldn't  you,  Mr.  Rourke?  Well,  so  we 
thought — but  hear  what  happened.  A 
big  wagon  drawn  by  three  skin-and- 
bones  horses  pulled  in  one  evening  from 
down  Las  Vegas  way,  and  Dora  Ledoux 
climbed  from  it  with  the  fiddler's  old 
violin  case  in  her  hand,  and  went 
straight  up  to  where  he  stood  resting 
a  minute  in  the  cool  air.  She  seemed 
changed  someway,  too,  to  me,  and  she 
took  his  long,  slim  white  hand  and 
spoke  more  gentle  than  I  thought  her 
kind  could  ever  speak. 

"I  came  back  to  find  you,  fiddler," 
she  said.  "But  what's  between  us  must 
wait.  Will  you  look  at  the  man  in  the 
wagon?" 

"The  fiddler  said:  "Fountain,  is  it?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "No,  thank 
God,  it  isn't  Fountain!"  she  said.  "He 
got  killed  in  Searchlight,  and  will  never 
beat  a  woman  again.  No,  this  is  a  sick 
man  that  brought  me  here.  I  don't 
know  what  his  trouble  is — I'm  afraid 
though." 

The  fiddler  didn't  hang  back.  He 
climbed  into  the  wagon,  then  he  called 
for  me. 

I  went  close  and  he  whispered.  "It's 
smallpox,  Tom  Tenny,"  he  said.  "Will 
you  drive  the  wagon  out  to  the  edge  of 
camp?  We've  got  enough  trouble  with- 
out this  spreading." 

So  I  pulled  myself  up  to  the  seat 
and  did  as  he  bade  me.  When  we 
stopped  I  unhooked  the  team  and  led 
them  away  a  mile  to  a  gulch  and  shot 
them  there,  all  three.  It  was  the 
safest  way,  I  figured. 

When  i  got  back  there  was  Silver 
Lode  standing  staring  at  Dora  Ledoux 
with  his  heart  in  his  hungry  eyes,  but 
not  saying  a  word  or  moving  nearer. 
The  fiddler  called  down  to  him  to  go 
for  hot  water  and  whisky  and  sulphur, 
while  I  got  up  into  the  wagon  and 
helped  our  fiddler  straighten  the  poor 
man's  bed  around  a  little.  From  Dora, 
after  she'd  been  brought  some  clean 
things  and  had  burned  her  old  ones, 
we  heard  the  story.  The  man  had 
learned  of  the  strike  at  Glory  Hole 
and  had  started  with  his  wife  from 
their  desert  ranch  'way  to  the  south 
.somewhere.  Coming  through  Las 
Vegas,  the  woman  died,  and  Dora, 
working  her  way  north  toward  us, 
helped  him  with  the  burial  and  came 
on  with  him.  It  wasn't  a  time  or  a 
place  to  think  about  appearances.  Soon 
the  girl  had  a  sick  man  on  her  hands, 
and  she  had  picked  up  a  straggler  to 
drive  the  team  while  she  did  what  she 
could  for  the  gold  hunter. 

"I  thought  I  could  save  him  if  I  got 
to  the  Fiddler  of  Glory  Hole,"  she  said. 
"We've  heard  about  him  and  his  work 
in  Searchlight — him  and  Tom  Tenney." 

She  spoke  my  name,  but  she  had  no 
word  for  Silver  Lode,  and  I  thought 
that  queer  enough.  That  was  because 
I  didn't  know  women,  and  how  they 
do  when  they're  ashamed  and  sorry 
and  loving. 

rpHE  fiddler  pulled  the  new  patient 
JL  through,  but  the  news  got  around 
that  he  had  brought  in  the  smallpox,  and 
from  that  day  on  the  doom  of  Glory 
Hole  was  plain.  Probably  three  hun- 
dred were  there  when  the  spike  team 
came  in  with  the  big  wagon  from  the 
south.  In  a  week  there  weren't  fifty. 
And  most  of  those  were  down  with  the 
plague.  There  was  only  one  other  case 
of  .smallpox,  and  we  began  to  think  the 


How  to  be  Well  and  Strong 

Health,  Strength  and  Energy  can  be  yours 


YOU  have  it  in  your  power  to  dictate  what  shall  be 
your  physical  and  bodily  coiidititnis.  You  have 
it  in  your  power  to  choose  wliether  you  are  to  num- 
ber yourself  among  those  fitted  to  enjoy  the  success 
and  happiness  that  a  strong,  vigorous  body  offers. 
From  your  own  experience  you  doubtless  know  what 
an  effort  it  is  to  go  through  each  day  unfitted  for  the 
tasks  and  pleasures  before  you,  simply  because  of  the 
lack  of  sufficient  vitality.  You  force  yourself  to  do 
your  work.  You  force  yourself  to  enjoy  your  pleas- 
ures; the  real  zest  of  life  is  lacking.  Analyze  your 
present  physical  condition.  Learn  wherein  you  are 
deficient.  Correct  each  weakness  intelligently  and 
scientifically. 

Why  Not  Accept  the  Experience  of 
Scientific  Men? 

Thomas  Powell,  M.  D.,  a  member  of  "The  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science" 
and  a  scientist  of  note,  says:  "The  history  of  every 
human  being,  healthy  or  unhealthy,  is  written  in 
terms  of  etiergy.  The  history  of  the  normal  man 
finds  expression  in  terms  indicative  of  tlie  possession 
of  the  vital  energies — namely,  vim,  vigor,  vitality, 
vivacity,  versatility,  mentality,  ingenuity,  pugnacity, 
strength,  endurance,  animal  heat,  muscular  power 
and  nervous  energy." 

Self-confidence,  Courage,  Assurance  all  come  from 
having  a  surplus  of  physical  energy — ?ie?  vous  etiergy. 

Bernarr  Macfadden,  a  foremost  physical  culture 
authority,  says  of  Energy:  "The  longer  and  m(;re 
thoroughly  we  study  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  human  body,  the  more  clear  and  absolute  becomes 
the  conviction  that  the  secret  of  human  strength  and 
energy  lies  in  the  nervous  system." 

Weak  nerves  are  responsible  for  nearly  all  func- 
tional weaknesses  and  disorders.  If  your  nerves  are 
weak,  your  every  organ  will  be  weak  in  exact  propor- 
tion. If  you  are  troubled  with  indigestion,  consti- 
pation, a  weak  heart,  weak  kidneys,  a  torpid  liver  or 
any  of  the  functional  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  you 
should  look  immediately  to  your  nerves.  For  unless 
your  vital  organs  are  receiving  their  due  share  of 
nervous  energy,  they  cannot  possibly  do  their  work. 

I  have  discovered  a  fundamental  principle  for  the 
development  of  health,  strength  and  energy. 

With  this  system  you  can  produce  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  strength  of  which  your  body  is 
capable  of  developing.  You  can  have  health 
for  every  organ,  as  this  system  produces,  above 
all  things,  nerve  strength  and  a  degree  of  vital- 
ity sufhcient  not  only  to  overcome  existing 
weaknesses  but  to  produce  health. 

Read  My  Book 

What  this  system  is,  liow  it  works  and  what  it  means  to 
you  are  all  told  in  my  book"BuildingEnergy."  Yourhealth 
and  well-being  demand  that  you  read  it.  It  will  appeal  to 
your  intelligence —a  book  you  will  value  for  its  true  worth. 

Every  man  and  woman  in  America   should  read 
this  book  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  should  >F 
follow  its  precepts. 

ROBERT  DUNCAN  ^^"'^ 

623  U.  S.  Express  BIdg.,      New  York  City  ^9 


What  Others  Say 


"No  book  in  years  ha«  been  «o 
valuable  to  me,'* 

'*  'Building  Energy'  surpasHes 
anything  I  have  ever  read  on 
health  and  energy." 

"My  weight  increafsed  about  10 
poundu  in  the  firHt  four  week«.  A 
little  irregularity  of  pulse  haH  diH- 
appeared.  I  liave  better  self-con- 
trol." 

"My  supply  of  vitality  and  en- 
ergy is  easily  threefold  what  it  was 
when  I  took  up  your  inKtructions, 
I  was  pretty  much  of  a  dead  one 
then.  I  can  now  do  more  work 
than  in  a  long  time  without  suffer- 
ing from  it  in  any  way." 

"Condition  of  the  bowels  better 
than  ever  before.  (  ondition  of 
nerves  improving  all  the  time. 
Sleep  good  all  through  the  night. 
Aft(*r  completing  tlie  work  my 
tired  feeling  is  gone  and  a  quiet 
stimulation  cimes  over  me.  As 
I  had  a  very  poor  circula'/on  I 
feel  like  something  is  running 
through  my  veins,  Vour  system 
is  doing  wonders.*' 

"My  breathing  has  improved, 
though  I  have  always  practiced 
deep  and  full  breathing.  Muscles 
are  firmer,  but  not  increased  in 
Kize,  a  development  hardly  lo  be 
expected  at  71*  years  of  age. 
Heart  action  is  better  than  when 
I  commenced,  and  mentally  above 
the  average  at  my  age,  as  I  fill  the 
duties  of  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  six  corporations  here." 

"Your  system  is  remarkable  in 
that  it  certainly  does  create  an 
unusual  stimulation  without  any 
deleterious  reaction." 

"I  have  tried  every  system  of 
exercise  extant,  I  think,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  accomplish 
much.  Your  system  fills  my  needs 
and  suits  me  exactly." 


Send 
for  this 
FREE 
Book 
today 


— =1 
BUILDING 

ENERGY  W 


Robert 
Duncan 
623  U.  S. 
Express  BIdg. 
^^'^      ,     New  York  City 

Please  send  me  post- 
paid a  copy  of  "Uviilding 
Energy"  according  to  your 
special  offer. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 


lOc.  Boxes 


are  now  offered 
to  the  public  m 

The  same  old,  faithful  preparation,  in  a  new  size  box 
—  at  a  popular  price — to  encourage  all  who  suffer 
from  coughs  or  hoarseness  to  test  their  efficacy. 
Thousands  already  know  how  quickly  Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches  relieve  and  benefit — thou- 
sands more  may  now  prove  their  value  by  using  a 
single  I  Oc.  box.  You  should  find  it  at  every  drug 
store.    Handy  to  carry  and  use— sure  to  relieve. 

Unexcelled  for  Coughs 
and  Relief  of  Hoarseness, 
Sore  Throat,  Weak  Voice 

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  have  been  held  in  highest  repute  for  nearly  seventy  years.    Still  made  in  the 
same  old-fashioned  way.    For  coughs— not  a  candy.    Not  sticky  or  synipy-  but  clean  lo  handle  and  taste. 
If  you  haven't  tried  them— test  them  now. 

Mirniif  Ji-nnnict  for  a  10c  Trial  Size  Box  of  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches.  The  finest 
your  arUgglSI  cough  remedy  in  handiest  package.    Other  sizes  at  25c.  50c  and  $1. 

We  wilt  mail  any  size  upon  receipt  of  price,  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yoa 

John  I.  Brown  &  Son,  Dept.  1 6,  Boston,  Mass. 


'"J7ie  Bible  apart,  Shakespeare's  dramas  are  by  general  cousent  the  greatest  classic  and 
literary  treasures  of  the  nxorld." 

SHAKESPEARE  COMPLETE 

in  the  clearest,  most  practical  and  most  comprehensive  manner  ever  done.  Thousands  of  notes  and 
comments  from  over  two  hundred  emiiient  world-wide  Shakespearian  authonties.  This  ed.t.^^^^^^^ 
more  than  "a  set  of  Shakespeare  "-it  is  a  great  Shakespearian  library  of  8000  pages,  a  repository 
of  the  best  thouRhts  of  the  scholars  who  have  in  many  cases  devoted  a  large  par  of  their  hves  to  the 
study  and  interpretation  of  Shakespearian  plays.  Send  for  our  free  booklet  How  to  read  Shake- 
spearc  with  pleasure  and  profit"  and  learn  the  low  prices  and  the  easy  terms  of  payment  offered. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  Dept.  3 


416  West  1 3th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Anglo-French  Gold  Bonds 

Yielding  an  Income  of  Nearly  5^^  % 
On  Your  Investment 

(J  These  bonds  are  the  joint  and  several  oblig^ation 

security  ^j^^  governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Republic  of  France.  The 
ultimate  security  is  the  whole  taxing  power  of  the  British 
and  French  governments  and  the  financial  morality  of  the 
British  and  French  peoples. 


Income 


Over  one  half  of  the  issue  of  $500,000,000  was 


withdrawn  for  investment  by  members  of  the  pur- 
chasing group.  The  balance  is  offered  at  98  and  interest, 
yielding  an  income  of  nearly  5/^%.  British  Consols  and 
French  Rentes  have  usually  sold  in  normal  times  at  prices  to 
yield  only  2>^%  to  3>^%. 

p  •  n        addition  to  the  income  of  nearly  5/^%,  each 

p  .  ..  bond  carries  with  it  a  special  privilege  entitling 

rivi  ege  ^j^^  holder,  if  he  does  not  desire  to  have  his 
bond  redeemed  at  par,  to  exchange  it  at  or  before  maturitv — 
which  is  five  years  from  date — for  a  4>^%  bond  of  the  two 
governments,  which  will  run  until  1940,  but  redeemable  at  the 
option  of  the  governments  on  and  after  October  15,  1930.  ISased 
on  the  yield  of  British  Consols  and  French  Rentes  in  past  years, 
such  a  bond  would  have  sold  below  110  in  only  three  years  of 
the  eighty  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  and 
would  have  sold  during  this  period  as  high  as  126. 


Convenience 


The  bonds  are  issued  in  convenient  denomi- 


nations of  $100,  $500  and  $1000,  and  in 

coupon  and  registered  form,  offering  equal  opportunity  and 
return  to  all  classes  A  investors.  To  offer  a  convenient  market 
for  their  subsequent  purchase  or  sale,  they  will  be  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Their  value,  as  a  basiis  for  loans, 
is  already  well  .established  among  the  banks  of  the  country. 

Interest  Payable  October  15  and  April  15 

Make  Application  to  any  Bank,  Trust  Company,  Bond 
Dealer  or  Broker 


An  Ideal 
Christmas  Gift 

to  Your  ^ 

Father.  Brother  § 
or  Friend  ¥ 


For  $l.nO  we  will  send  to  any  address  In  the  United 
States  ft  Wellinstoii  pipe,  well  known  to pipe-amokers* 
and  one  pound  of  uuv  celebrated 

EUTOPIA  MIXTURE 

for  Pipe  or  Cigarette 
Sold  by  Mail  Only 
An  easy  way  to  solve  your  Christmas  problem 

rHRIST:\IAS  (IIFT  OFFER  —  Lu.^k  up  yimr  Xinaa  Usi  fda? 
and  Bfiid  ub  tlie  nauie^  anil  addreseea  of  ihoee  nhom  von  ktmw  to  live 
a  ttiiTMiiphW  pifd  pipe-tol'aeco.  To  each  we  will"  then  send  this 
(ieliirlitful  lilend  <if  eelf  cured,  well-aped  tobaccos  in  a  handsome  hum!- 
di  r.  i"<rpther  iviib  the  I'i'  e.  on  any  day  specify — tiy  mail  prejiaid. 
And  vilh  each  fl'imidtir  we  wilt  enclose  your  card  and  an  nj-tis- 
tic,  jileiihiwi  Xvim  Gt  etin^.  Enclose  $1.5'!  lor  every  pound  of 
tUTOI'iA  onle-ed. 

Y-u  need  not  feel  iinena^  s'-ont  Binding  EUTOPIA  to  the  rife-'overs 
on  your  (Jift  l  iat.  Shon'd  they  not  enjoy  thia  tniiture  return  it  at 
our*exj>enBe  and  we  will  rpf"nd  your  money.    But  they  \\  ILL  like  it. 

Interesting  l  ooklet  and  hiindreda  of  letters  from  satiefied  ruFto- 

tners  who  emoke  l"am<T"n  Mistures  excluai ve!y ,  sent  on  reqi  e^t. 

Cameron  Tobacco  Co.,Srnimes  and  9di  Sis.,  Dept.  B,  Riclimond.Va. 

Hank  ReCeren.'e  :  NBtioi.al  State  and  Ci'v  Bank. 

P^antere'  Naiioi.al  Honk  of  Richmond, 


-TO  PARENTS- 


Dr.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  Harvard 
University,  sounds  the  keynote  of  the 
Junior  Classics  Library  in  his  introduction, 
which  every  parent  should  read  and  profit 
by.  "They  constitute  a  set  of  booics 
vv'hose  contents  will  delight  children  and 
at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  legitimate 
ethical  requirements  of  those  who  have 
the  children's  best  interests  at  heart." 

The  Junior  Classics  do  not  merely  furnish  highly  en- 
tertaining reading  for  the  y(>ung.  Their  5.000  pages 
supply  the  foundation  for  a  liberal  literary  education. 
y(»ur  children  will  be  eager  to  read  these  stories.  They 
will  read  liiem  because  ihey  will  like  them.  They  are 
in  a  very  real  sense  the  wellsprings  ol  all  literature.  No 
one  can  truly  understand  the  great  works  of  art,  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  literature,  without  some  knowledge 
of  these  stories  of  old,  which  are  the  inspiration  of 
all  art. 

Write  to-day  for  full  particulars  of  the  Junior  Classics 
Library  and  of  the  easy  payment  plan. 

Dept.  C.  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  416  W.  I3th  St..  New  York 


Wear  It  a  Week 
At  Our  Expense 

We  will  send  yoo  a  Konuine  Helion 
Jewel  set  In  solid  gold  for  a  whole 

week'fi  fr«.-o  trial.  Comiinro  it  with  a  dia- 
mond in  brilliance,  hardru-HB  and  beauty. 
If  V'HI  Cftn  t«II  thn  ditTun-nco,  Rend  ft 
back.  Write  Today  lor  New  Jewelry 
Booll.  8o«  illiJHtrBtionit  of  the  exqwisito 
CeDiB.   No  ohlitrntioDH.   The  book  Is  free. 

»0N 
ChlCfo 


Your 
Wife's 
Christmas 


kuuM  Sweeper 


No  dirt  can  go  so  deep  into  a  carpet  or  rug 
tliat  a  Torrington  cannot  get  it  o\it.  No  elec- 
tric or  other  power  is  used— the  wheels  on 
vviiich  it  easily  runs  operate  tliree  suction  bel- 
lows that  get  all  the  dirt.  The  same  wheels 
drive  the  brush  which  picks  up  all  litter. 

The  Torrington  scatters  no  dust— it  leaves 
no  dusting  to  do.    Clean  cut.  simply  built  it 
will  last  for  years.    It  saves  the  drudgery  of 
using  a  broom  and  costs  less  per  year. 
Consider  these  points:  Health,  economy,  convenience. 

Made  in  three  grades.    Prices      to  $12. 
Afik  your  dealer  to  show  you.    Write  for  Free  Booklet. 

National  Sweeper  Co.,  16  Laurel  St.,  Torrington,  Cono. 
or  52  BrnceAve. ,  Westiiiount,  Hlontreat,  Canada 


CHEAP  INSURANCE 

AN  ELECTRIC  HAND 
LANTERN  that  will  give 
8«!  y/Zi^**^   25hoursof  continu- 
ous light  or  40  to  50 

|...|,.,.  ijjii  hours  intermittent 
lljlsl'  11  service   on  one 
i'iif   Red  Seal   Dry  Bat- 
tery.   Any  standard 
dry  cell  can  be  use<l 
if  Red  Seal  cannot  be  had. 

SAFE  Anywhere, 
Everywhere,  Always 

MEscolitE 

CompletedJI  CA 
with  Battery  V 

Calalflg  0L8,  £48  I'agee,  mailed  on  requeBl. 
M:.niial  \MreltssTele(;'a|ihy  No.7,  10c. 

MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO. 
14  Murray  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

!S\N  FliANCISrO 

(104  M  iBsinn  St. 


>T.  I.OUIS 


Q*T'/~^D  Throwing  Away 
*  V-ri^  Old  Safety  Blades 

A  Stag  Sharpener  makes  old  blades  better  tha 

new— Klvea  vou  a  heati  barber  ehave  every  morninK. 
Th.- only  Bti.inioner  tliat  both  Honet  and  Bln.ps. 
Nt>te  wheel  in  lioldi;r  aeta  blade  alw  .ya  at  proper 
anKle.   Highest  Awards  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. Sharpens  Any  Make  Safety  Blade. 
Laotaalifc-tiroo.  Gomplelo-niektl  ' 
or  — barber'a  hone  and  atrop— ii 
neat  caae  — $1.00.    Money  back 
if  nut  aatiufied.    Dealers  and  ' 
Agents  —  Write  for  our  money- 
mukinif  propoaition. 

STAG  COMPANY 
72  SO.  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO.  lU. 


plague  was  burning  itself  out  too. 
Silver  Lode  was  stronger  now — almost 
well,  indeed — and  he  took  some  of  the 
work  from  me  because  I  was  getting 
weak  in  the  knees  and  light  in  the  head 
from  weariness.  But  not  a  bit  could 
we  relieve  the  fiddler.  As  long  as  there 
were  sick  and  dying  to  mind  and  cheer, 
and  as  long  as  there  were  dead  to  bury, 
he  was  going — day  and  night,  night  and 
day.  And  Glory  Hole  was  a  sprawling 
splotch  of  empty  stores  and  saloons  and 
shacks  and  worse  places,  and  tne  live  or 
six  of  us  who  could  get  about  still  wan- 
dered through  its  empty  streets,  fight- 
ing to  the  last  against  the  plague  because 
the  fiddler  fought  and  wouldn't  leave 
the  field  until  death  had  his  last  victim. 

MEANWHILE  Dora  made  herself 
useful  cooking  for  us  and  helping 
with  the  sick  as  she  was  told  to  do,  and 
came  through  without  catching  either 
disease,  which  seemed  wonderful  to  me. 
But  she  didn't  speak  again  to  the  fiddler 
of  the  thing  she  had  come  back  to  him 
to  say.  She  and  Silver  Lode  Warner 
talked  stiffly  when  the  fiddler  or  I  were 
around,  but  not  otherwise. 

"I'll  not  be  bothering  her  long,"  Sil- 
ver said  to  me  one  day.  "As  soon  as 
the  fiddler  is  through  here  I'll  be  clear- 
ing out  of  her  way.  It's  not  for  me 
she  came  back." 

It  wasn't  in  me  to  dispute  him — 
I  thought  so  myself. 

There  came  a  morning  in  early  Sep- 
tember that  began  with  a  heavy  rain. 
The  fiddler  was  out  in  it  with  his  violin, 
coming  back  to  our  cabin  from  a  room 
in  the  abandoned  Bonanza  House,  where 
he  had  a  man  who  had  been  wasting 
away  for  a  week  with  "the  black  pneu- 
monia," 

The  rain  caught  the  fiddler  and 
soaked  him  through,  and  when  he 
came  in  he  was  coughing.  Dora  gave 
a  little  cry  and  ran  to  him,  but  he 
laughed  and  pushed  her  away. 

"I'm  all  right,  girl,"  he  said.  "And 
we'll  be  getting  out  of  Glory  Hole  soon 
if  nothing  happens.  There's  only  old 
Manning  and  'Tim  Spellman  now,  and 
they're  both  coming  through." 

"Then  this  Bogart  you  were  with  last 
night — ■"  I  began,  and  the  fiddler  fin- 
ished the  sentence  for  me, 

"Bogart  is  dead,"  he  said  and  sat 
down  heavily  and  wiped  the  rain  from 
his  forehead  where  it  had  beaten 
through  his  worn  old  hat.  "I've  been 
playing  him  the  Glory  Hole  Tune  for 
an  hour,  and  when  he  died  he  was  say- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer  and  smiling,  even 
with  the  pain  and  the  delirium." 

I  guess  we  were  all  thinking  more 
about  getting  away  from  Glory  Hole 
than  we  were  of  poor  Bogart.  "Where'U 
it  be  this  time,  fiddler?"  I  said. 

He  settled  back,  looking  very  old  and 
very  tired,  and  pushed  his  white  hair 
away  from  his  face.  "Dora  Ledoux," 
he  said,  "come  here  and  let's  have  a 
talk  all  together." 

Dora  wiped  her  hands  on  a  cloth  and 
stood  a  minute  looking  straight  at  the 
fiddler,  then  she  crossed  to  one  corner, 
picking  up  the  old  violin  case.  With 
that  held  against  her  she  went  to  his 
side  and  stopped,  waiting. 

It  seemed  unusual  and  odd  to  me 
from  that  minute,  and  I  felt  something 
coming,  but  what  it  was  I  could  no 
more  guess  than  you.  Silver  Lode  was 
watching  Dora,  and  I  thought  suddenly 
that  he  was  jealous  of  the  fiddler,  be- 
cause it  was  plain  Dora  Ledoux  had 
eyes  only  for  our  old  fiddler  that  morn- 
ing. I'd  never  thought  of  that  before, 
but  as  I  watched  them  now  it  seemed 
strange  to  me  I  hadn't.  And  I  was 
puzzling  that  out  when  the  fiddler  be- 
gan to  speak. 

"Tom  Tenney,"  he  said,  turning  to  me 
first,  "you'll  remember  maybe  that  once 
only — the  night  Silver  Lode  came  home 
after  Dora  Ledoux  left  camp  and  took 
along  the  old  fiddle — you'll  remember 
maybe  that  I  talked  to  you  about  a 
woman  I  loved  when  I  was  only  a  boy?" 

I WOULD  have  said  yes,  that  I  remem- 
bered it  well,  and  had  thought  of  it 
often,  although  I  didn't  know  why  he 
brought  it  up  now — but  there  was  no 
chance.  Dora  gave  a  cry  and  flung  her- 
self to  her  knees.  "Fiddler!"  she  cried 
aloud.    "Fiddler — you  know,  then !" 

He  looked  at  her  surprised.  "Know 
what,  girl?"  he  asked. 

For  answer  she  whipped  the  scarred 
case  open  and  took  out  the  fiddler's 
old  violin — the  color  of  a  well-smoked 
meerschaum  pipe — and  held  it  up.  Then 
we  saw  that  it  had  been  repaired  with 
infinite  pains  and  skill,  so  that  from 
where  I  sat  no  one  could  have  said  it 
had  ever  been  splintered  clean  through 
by  a  revolver  bullet.    Dora  held  it  be- 


fore the  fiddler  and  pointed  inside  the 
belly  through  the  scrollwork  sound  hole. 
His  eyes  widened  and  he  looked  at 
the  girl. 

"I  found  the  silver  plate  in  there  be- 
fore I  left  Glory  Hole,"  she  cried.  "I 
knew  who  you  were.  I — I  didn't  want 
you  to  know — " 

The  fiddler  waited  for  her,  but  she 
had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
He  was  pale  now,  and  I  thought  the 
little  cough  he  gave  hurt  him.  But 
I  couldn't  move  nor  speak. 

Presently  he  said  in  his  gentle  voice: 
"I  knew  you  that  night  in  Fountain's 
cabin,  Margaret," 

At  that  name  she  began  to  cry.  He 
put  one  arm  over  her  shoulders  and 
patted  her,  and  I  saw  his  hand  was 
shaking  and  blue.  "I  knew  then  you 
were  Margaret  Wells's  baby  grown  up 
wild,  maybe,  as  your  father  was  wild. 
P'or  a  while  I  couldn't  bear  it.  Then; 
I  remembered  that  life  has  some  strangp  | 
turns  in  its  roads  and  that  I  wasn't  t'le 
man  to  judge  you  or  anyone  else.  And 
someway  I  thought  the  old  fiddle  your 
mother  gave  me  thirty  years  ago  would 
bring  you  back  if  it  was  best  for  you 
to  come.    All's  well  now,  girl." 

HE  turned  to  us.  "Tom  Tenney,  and 
you.  Silver  Lode  Warner,"  he  said, 
"will  you  remember  that  some  old 
names  slip  off  with  old  habits  and  old 
ways,  and  will  you  call  her  Margaret 
now?  I  know  you  will."  He  rested  a 
hand  still  on  her  shoulder,  and  not  an- 
other word  did  he  offer  of  explanation 
or  story  concerning  this  odd  thing. 
"Now,"  he  went  on  instead,  "I've  got 
good  news — and  bad.  The  good  news 
is  that,  before  he  died,  the  old  pros- 
pector that  brought  us  all  this  trouble 
and  all  this  work  and  worry,  and  the 
death  of  so  many  strong  men — before 
he  died  he  told  me  where  he  had  found 
his  gold.  I  went  there  once  and  saw 
it — enough  to  be  sure  that  it  would 
make  us  all  rich — all  very  rich.  But 
I  didn't  know  then  whether  riches  bring 
any  good  to  folks  like  us.  I  doubted  it. 
And  while  I  was  mulling  it  over  and 
figuring  how  I  could  help  you  boys  and 
Margaret  the  most — because  Margaret's 
worth  helping — the  plague  came,  and 
there  was  too  much  to  do  to  mine  gold 
or  to  think  of  it." 

We  were  staring  with  our  mouths 
open,  thinking  maybe  he'd  gone  mad. 
Then  Margaret — as  I  learned  quick  to 
call  her— Margaret  looked  up  and 
caught  the  fiddler's  hands.  The  touch 
of  them  made  her  start  back  with  a  cry. 

"The  bad  news,  fiddler?"  she  jerked. 
"It  isn't— oh,  my  God!" 

The  fiddler  answered  her  with  his 
whole  body — for  he  fell  to  the  floor  in 
a  faint.  We  rushed  to  him;  we  lifted 
him  gently.  I  looked  at  Silver  Lode, 
and  he  moaned. 

"It's  the  plague!"  he  whispered,  but 
I  knew  it  as  well  as  he  did  who  had 
been  through  its  pains.  It  was  the  i 
plague — come  at  last  to  the  man  who 
for  three  months  had  fought  it  day  > 
and  night  with  all  his  strength  and  will, 
and  fallen  before  it  in  the  end. 

I DON'T  know  what  we  did  for  him, 
but  I  suppose,  just  from  habit,  we  did 
all  that  we  could  have  done.  He  was 
too  weak  and  worn  to  struggle  against 
the  disease  now,  though.  From  the  very 
first  I  knew  that  he  would  go  and  that 
the  Fiddler  of  Glory  Hole  was  to  stay 
in  the  deserted  camp  until  it  was  time 
for  him  to  face  the  High  Chief  and  say 
what  he'd  done  on  earth  for  his  fellow 
men.  I  didn't  even  fight  against  what 
I  knew.  I  did  what  I  could  for  him 
in  his  sickness  and  stood  that  part  of  it. 
But  nights  when  Silver  Lode  and  Mar- 
garet were  taking  their  turn  with  him — 
both  of  them  heartbroken  and  drawn 
together  at  last — I'd  walk  out  toward 
the  hill  north  of  the  camp  and  sit  dov/n 
and  cry  and  plead  with  God  to  let  me 
take  the  fiddler's  place.  And  it  was 
then  I  remembered  how  he  said:  "Ease 
a  woman  with  soft  words,  but  let  a  man 
cry  it  out  of  him."  I'm  not  ashamed 
of  the  tears  I've  shed  since  I've  been 
a  grown  man — for  they  were  all  shed 
on  that  hill  above  Glory  Hole,  looking 
down  to  where,  in  the  black  splotches 
that  were  deserted  and  windshook  build- 
ings, the  one  light  was  burning  in  the 
room  where  the  fiddler's  deathbed  was 
spread. 

Before  he  died  he  had  an  hour's  ease 
from  pain,  and  for  that  hour  he  was 
conscious  and  talked  to  us.  Margaret 
asked  him  why,  oh,  why,  he  hadn't  left 
when  he  could — when  he  knew  of  the 
gold  in  the  hills  and  when  he  knew  that 
she  would  have  gone  with  him  and 
crawled  on  her  hands  and  knees  to  serve 
him  for  what  he  had  been  to  her  mother, 
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Hello! 

Wake 


Be  a  modern!  Read 

VAN  I T  Y 
FAIR 


Don't  be  a  socieJ  back  number!  Don't 
settle  down  comfortably  in  the  ooze. 
The  world  is  moving,  moving  on  all 
eight  cylinders  —  some  (oiks  are  even 
moving  on  twelve — and  you  might  just 
as  well  move  along  with  them.  If  you 
are  becoming  an  old  fogey,  or  an  old 
metid,  or  an  old  bachelor,  or  an  old  bore, 
read  Vanity  Fair,  and  presto!  you  will 
be  nim bl e-wi tt e d  and  agile-minded 
again;  the  joy  of  the  picnic,  the  life  of 
the  party,  the  hit  of  the  turkey-trottoir. 

Vanity  Fair  Mfill  chaperon  you  in  a  box 
at  the  opera,  show  you  the  most  talked 
of  paintings  and  sculptures;  take  you 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  theatres;  tell 
you  what  to  talk  about  at  dinners  and 
dances;  present  you  to  all  the  metro- 
politan celebrities;  give  you  a  dash  of 
golf  and  hockey  and  tennis  and  foot- 
ball; accelerate  the  pulse  of  your  brain, 
in  short,  transform  you  from  a  social 
half  portion  into  a  regular  Class  A 
human  being. 

Try  a  Little  Dollar  Diplomacy ! 

You  think  nothing — -in  your  poor  de- 
luded way  —  of  paying  $2  for  a  theatre 
ticket,  or  $1.35  for  a  new  novel.  But 
you  can  secure  for  $1  (half  the  cost  of 
a  single  theatre  ticket  and  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  single  novel)  an  entire  winter 
of  Vanity  Faur,  and  with  it  more  enter- 
tciinment  than  you  could  derive  from 
dozens  of  plays  or  a  shelf  full  of  mod- 
ern novels. 

Vanity  Fair  mirrors  picturesquely  the  enter- 
tainment side  of  life, — the  most  talked  of 
and  most  successful  of  all  the  neu  magazines. 


Special  Offer 

6  months 
for  Or\Q  Dollar 

Vanity  Fair  costs  25  cents  a  ninii- 
her  or  $3  a  year.  Readers  of 
Collier's  using  the  coupon  below 
can  have  a  six  months'  "trial  ' 
suljscription  for  One  Dollar. 


VANITY  FAIR 

449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Fnfer  my  subscription  lo  Vaiiify  Fair  for  jix 
month*  It  the  special  rate  of  one  dollar  offered 
to  readers  of  Collier's,  beKinninz  with  the 
December  number,  f  shall  remit  One  Dollar 
upon  receipt  of  bill  January  1st. 


S'am* 


full  Addriil  . 


and  what  he  had  been  for  gentleness 
and  good  to  herself.  But  he  shook 
his  head. 

"That  was  my  temptation,"  he  said. 
"I  saw  that.  But  there  were  those  that 
needed  me — me  and  Tom  Tenney,  here, 
and  Silver  Lode.  They  stayed  with  me 
and  helped  cheer  lots  and  save  some." 

"If  you'd  told  me  about  the  gold  and 
Margaret,  fiddler,"  I  said,  "Silver  Lode 
and  I  would  have  packed  you  away  and 
fought  it  out  here  ourselves.  We're 
younger  than  you." 

He  smiled  at  me — one  of  his  rare 
smiles.  "I  knew  that,  Tom  Tenney," 
he  said.  "But  I  had  hard  work  to  trust 
ynyself ;  I  didn't  want  to  pass  the 
temptation  on  to  you." 

Then  he  told  us  where  the  gold  lay 
and  sketched  a  rough  plan  of  it  with 
his  shaking  fingers.  But  we  had  small 
heart  for  gold  or  a  search  for  it  then. 

Finally  Margaret  said:  "Fiddler,  let 
me  try  to  play  the  Glory  Hole  Tune." 

He  turned  over  slowlike.  "You  play 
it?"  he  whispered. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  took  up  the  old 
battered  violin,  and  Silver  Lode  and  I 
sat  there  thinking  of  the  strange  ways 
of  life  and  the  "turns  in  the  roads" 
that  the  fiddler  had  spoken  of  the  night 
he  was  taken  sick — thinking  and  griev- 
ing and  marveling  at  the  girl's  won- 
derful power  with  that  old  fiddle.  It 
wasn't  true,  but  it  had  still  something 
of  its  old  wonderful  tone  in  spite  of  its 
mended  frame. 

And  so  he  died,  and  Margaret  knelt 
beside  his  bed,  where  his  body  was 
turning  black  and  blacker  before  us 
who  had  seen  the  dead  that  way  so 
often.  And  she  prayed.  She  prayed, 
and  all  her  past  and  her  foolishness 
and  her  sin  i-olled  from  her,  and  she 
seemed  like  a  good  girl.  She  was  a 
good  girl  to  the  last. 

TOM  TENNEY  stopped.  For  a  long 
time  I  sat  listening  to  the  steady 
beat — beat — beat  of  the  stamps  in  the 
mill  and  the  sound  of  the  wind 
soughing  through  the  snow-laden  tree 
branches  above  us.  The  fire  in  the 
stove  ha^  gone  low  and  the  room  was 
chill,  but  I  forgot  that. 

After  a  while  I  said:  "Did  they  find 
the  gold — Margaret  and  Silver  Lode 
Warner,  Tom?" 

He  shook  his  head.    "Dora  died  with 
her  baby  a  year  after.  Silver  Lode  was 
broken  with  his  sickness  and  from  grief. 
He  didn't  live  to  hunt  for  gold." 
"And  you?" 

The  old  roustabout  put  his  hand  in- 
side his  shirt  and  drew  out  a  worn 
chamois  bag.  From  it  he  poured  a 
handful  of  dull  yellow  nuggets,  to  some 
of  which  clung  bits  of  rock. 

"I  found  the  place  the  day  after  the 
fiddler  died,  and  we  buried  him  there 
with  his  old  violin  that  Margaret's 
mother  had  given  him.  I  never  went 
back.  I  never  will.  I  don't  know  where 
those  claims  are  now  and  I've  no  mind 
to  look.  Some  day  some  one  else  will 
find  the  place,  and  the  old  camp  will 
spring  to  life  again.  But  I'll  not  be 
there — only  the  old  fiddler  with  the  vio- 
lin he  loved  crumbling  away  on  his 
breast,  and  above  him  the  board  we 
cut:  Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Riidd, 
a  noble  wan,  who  -was  called  'the  Fid- 
dler of  Glory  Hole.'  " 
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CHALMERS 

UNDERWEAR 

Knit  on  the  famous  Cooper  St>ring  Needle 
machines,  but  selling  for  only  $1.00  and  up 
for  Closed  Crotch  Union  Suits.  Shirts  and 
Drawers,  50c.    Fall  and  Winter. 

The  Cooper  Spring  Needle  machines  on  which 
this  underwear  is  knit  cost  twice  as  much  and  can 
turn  out  only  half  the  quantity  of  the  ordinary 
loose-stitch  machines.  But  for  quality  these  ma- 
chines are  worth  the  price.  They  knit  a  fabric 
that  is  firmer,  more  elastic,  better  looking,  is  better,  wears  better,  gives 
more  comfort.    You  will  be  pleased  with  Chalmers  Underwear. 


Ordinary  muchines  knit  a  loose-stitch 
garment  that  stretches  out  of  shape — lacks 
the  elasticity  to  pull  it  back  into  shape. 

Chalmers  Spring  Needle  Knit  garments 
yield  to  every  movement.  They  spring 
back  into  shape.  They  do  not  lose  their 
"fit."  The  Union  Suits  are  cut  right  so 
that  they  cannot  "cut  in  the  crotch." 
The  soft  yarn  feels  fine. 

Such  underwear  never  has  been  offered 
for  the  money  before.  At  first  glance,  it 
might  seem  folly  to  give  such  quality  at 
such  low  prices.  But  it  will  pay  in  the 
long  run.  If  you  are  open  to  conviction, 
ask  your  dealer. 


CHALMERS  KNITTING  CO. 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Look  for  This  Label 


t  SPRING  HEEOLE  MACHlM?  • 


Also  Makers 
the  Famous 
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Paint  is  insurance  against  loss 
through  deteriorationor  decay. 


lowers  the  cost  of  paint  in- 
surance by  lengthening  the 
life  of  the  protection  with- 
out increasing  the  cost. 

"  Your  Alow"  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Room  405,  55  Wall  St.,  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


Drive  in  Safety 
On  Winter  Roads 


SkiiUlinff.  slipping,  side- 
sway  and  stallinii  in  bad 
spots  will  all  be  eliminated 
if  you  in.^tall  the  Bailey 
Oearleas  Differential.  Gives 
pnsitive  drive  to  both  rear  whei'ls; 
ail  llip  advantai^e  of  a  solid  axlo  in 
straight  going;  power  de'ivered  only  to  wheel 
having  traction  in  nits  or  slush.  Adds  .W  jier  cent 
tci  romfort  and  safety;  saves  fuel,  oil  and  tires. 
Thousands  in  use.  Shipped  ready  to  install  on 
miineii-bai'tc  offer.  See  dealer  or  write  forcircular. 

Ford,  Overland  and  Chevrolet 
replacements  now  ready. 
GEARLESS  DIFFERENTIAL  COMPANY 
898  Woodward  Ave,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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■  /  Scee/ 


Give  your  boy  or  girl 
a  steering  sled  - 
6u^-6e  swe  i^s  <3  < 

Flexible  Flyer 

Stronger,  easier  than  ever  to  control. 

All-steel  front  and  chrome-nickel  steel  run- 
ners give  added  safety,  durability  and  ease  in 
steering.   The  fastest  and  safest  sled  made! 


The  only  sled  with 
non-skid  runner 


JUNIOR  RACER  tvc7^»iibs.  $3.50 

Express  prepaid  pnst  of  MisHOurl  River. 


The  Flexible  Flyer  comes  in  nine  sizes- 
3  to  ^Vi  feet  long. 

Outlasts  Three  Ordinary  Sleds 

Insist  on  the  genuine—  ^^^.^ tti-—^ 
it  isn't  a  Flexible  Flyer  un-  j^fit^ffiggJSlIt 

less  it  bears  this  trade  mark.  "TPi;  

Sold  by  leading  Hardware-  and  Dep't-Stores. 
CRPTT  Cardboard  model  showing  how 
r  rvCiIli.  the  Flexible  Flyer  steers.  Also 
attractive  booklet.  Write  for  them  today! 
S.  L.ALLEN  &  CO.    Box  IIOIM  PhUadelphia. 


There's 
somothin^ 
about  them 
youll  like 


M  Herbert  . 

Tareyton 


Herbert  Tareyton  London  Smoking  Mixturo 
'/« PoundSO^  —  Sample  upon  request. 
FalKTobacco  Co,  ■54West45'-'St.NewYorL. 
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Zane  Grey's 
Latest  and  Greatest 
Adventure 


Zane  Grey 


His  own  experience  in  catcliing  the  largest  and  most 
dangerous  swordfisb  ever  caught  with  rod  and  reel 

If  If  you  know  Zane  Grey's  adventure  novels  and  stories  of  the 
Great  West,  you  cannot  resist  this  story  of  his  own  most  thrilling 
and  exciting  personal  sporting  experience — 
If  If  you  know  the  dangers,  the  thrills,  the  exciting  adventure 
of  swordfishing — 

If  You  will  not  miss  this  rare  treat  in  December  RECREATION, 
if  The  wonderful  photo-pictures  of  leaping  swordfish  illustrating 
this  real  live  "been  there"  story  are  extraordinarily  interesting. 
^  We  want  you  to  have  this  story  of  Zane  Grey's, 
if  We  want  to  welcome  you,  Brother  Sportsman,  into  the  circle 
of  the  "Been  There"  Clan,  Recreation's  big  family  of  "been 
there"  sportsmen. 

RECREATION ,  the  widely  known  and  reliable  "been  there"  sports- 
man's magazine  of  America,  is  always  full  of  fun,  excitement  and 
adventure,  terse,  practical  articles,  breezy  yarns,  special  "been  there" 
stories,  high  grade  fiction,  authoritative  feature  articles,  useful  hints, 
informative  news  of  the  outdoor  field,  tips  on  where  to  go,  descriptions 
of  new  and  timely  equipment,  letters  from  everywhere.  It  is  always 
splendidly  illustrated  with  extraordinary  photo-pictures.  RECREA' 
TION  is  the  one  outdoor  magazine  above  all  for  which 
you  should  subscribe, 

If  The  regular  subscription  price  is  $1.50  a  year,  but  as  a  new 
subscriber  we  offer  you  a  special 

GET  ACQUAINTED  OPPORTUNITY 

A  whole  year's  RECREATION,  including  all  the  latest  and  greatest  stories 
of  personal  sporting  experiences,  Edward  Cave's  articles  explaining  all  about 
what  "Uncle  Sam"  is  doing  and  is  going  to  do  for  you  as  a  Sportsman  and  the 
1915  Game  Laws,  for  only  ONE  DOLLAR.  We  will  send  to  any  address  in 
the  U.  S.  the  October  RECREATION  containing  all  the  1915  Game  Laws,  the 
November  number  beginning  Mr.  Cave's  special  articles,  and  enter  your 
subscription  for  RECREATION  for  ten  months  beginning  with  the  December 
number,  containing  Zane  Grey's  wonderful  Swordfish  Adventure,  upon 
receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR.  Send  your  Dollar  bill  at  our  risk.  If  after  reading 
the  first  three  numbers  of  RECREATION  you  are  not  satisfied,  back  will 
come  your  dollar  when  asked  for. 


USE      THIS  COUPON. 


Publishers  Recrralion,  2  West  33rd  Street,  New  York. 

For  the  enclosed  $1.00  enter  my  subscription  for  Recreation  for  ten  months, 
beginning  with  the  December,  1915,  issue  containing  Zane  Grey's  Latest 
and  Greatest  Adventure.  Send  me  a  copy  of  the  October  number,  con- 
taining the  1915  Game  Laws  and  the  November  number  beginning  Mr. 
Cave's  special  articles,  specially  offered  to  me  as  a  new  subscriber. 

Name  

Address  


$1.50 

a  year      Add  40  cents  for  Canada.    60  cents  for  foreign. 


  15  cents 

coLLiKu's     a  copy 


Free  Service  for  Business  Men 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  com- 
piled an  immense  amount  of  data  of  great 
interest  and  value  to  business  men.  Some 
of  this  is  available  for  free  distribution  but 
the  greater  part  is  sold  at  prices  barely  cover- 
ing the  cost  of  printing. 

These  data  cover  statistics  on  population,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  land  values,  mines  and  mining;  a  statis- 
tical abstract  of  the  United  States;  publications  giving 
results  of  geodetic,  magnetic,  and  hydrographic 
work  in  convenient  form  for  the  use  of  engineers,  sur- 
veyors, and  railroad  officials;  information  on  commer- 
cial fisheries  and  related  subjects;  reports  covering  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  other 
countries,  imports  and  exports,  cotton  goods  in  Latin 
America,  shoe  and  leather  trade  in  Argentina,  Chile, 
Peru,  and  Uruguay;  trade  development  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, canned-goods  trade  in  the  Far  East,  etc.;  consular 
series  on  winning  foreign  markets,  tariffs  of  foreign 
countries,  packing  for  export,  etc.,  and  many  publica- 
tions on  scientific  and  technical  subjects  gotten  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

A  full  list  of  these  bulletins  (NOT  THE  BULLETINS  THEMSELVES)  and 
full  information  on  how  to  obtain  them  will  be  sent  to  all  who  will  write  to 
Collier's  Washington  Bureau,  Dept.  L,  1121  Woodward  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.    Our  service  is  entirely  without  charge. 


French  Troops  in  Egypt— Goal  of  the  Germans 

News -pictures  that  make  the 
readers  of  Leslie's  see  what  the  for- 
eign correspondent  can  only  hope  to 
describe^  sincere  editorials  and  inform- 
ative departments  on  finance,  trade, 
motors,  travel  and  sports  bring  some- 
thing of  keen  interest  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  just  fifty-two  times 
a  year. 

Can  you  think  of  a  better 
Christmas  gift? 

No  other  single  present  at  its 
cost  will  last  as  long  and  be  renewed 
as  often. 

On  Christmas  morning  a  tasteful 
card  bearing  the  season's  greetings 
and  the  message  that  Leslie's  is  com- 
ing as  a  gift  from  you  will  be  appre- 
ciated in  any  cultured  home.  You 
need  only  fill  out  the  coupon  and 
send  it  in  with  your  remittance. 

Leslie's  will  be  one  present  that 
will  outlast  the  holly  wreaths  and 
be  a  renewed  remembrance  of  the 
sender  when  the  mistletoe  is  long 
forgotten. 

Send  the  coupon.    We  will  do 
the  rest. 


Collier- 
12-4 

LESLIE'S    ^  _  _ 

225FifihAve.  \  W                        ■  O  • 

New  York  City  \  1                            I  * 

Enclosed  is  $3,  for  ^  \^  g        ^    ra*            B    H  W 

which  send   Leslie's  \^                      B     a  'ft^  wJTjtt 

for  one  year  lo  ^^"^m  ^^"^ 

Illustrated  Weekly  Newspaper 
^"^^""^^  Subscription  $5 

.  (Address)   \  _ 

. ,  ,  .       X  a  year 

together  with  your  special  Christmas  gitl 
card  bearing  my  name. 

 (Name) 

 (Address) 


SOME  folks  say  that  romance, 
like  an  ill-nourished  plant  with 
stunted  blossoms,  droops  and 
withers  under  the  fierce  blaze  of 
practical  and  commercial  America. 

"Money,"  saith  the  saddened,  penniless  philosopher — "all,  all  is  money." 
The  business  man  is  thought  to  be  no  knight,  the  financier  no  poet,  the  corpo- 
ration no  patron  of  the  delicate  sentiments.  Pessimists  would  have  us  believe 
that  men  fight  these  days  for  an  oil  well  or  a  dam  site,  but  not  for  a  bit  of 
ribbon  or  a  lock  of  hair  to  twine  about  a  brave  finger.  Shrewd  life  has  become 
more  desirable  than  noble  death.  An  eight-cylinder  car  is  more  to  be  sought 
than  chivalry.    Dollars,  diamonds,  and  dividends!    And  yet — 

Down  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  far  from  the  adamant  rectangular 
prisms  and  the  odors  of  combustion  of  great  cities,  a  lady  stood  in  the  moon- 
light. She  was  clad  in  a 
nightgown — a  willo%vy 
figure  moving  about 
under  the  full-plumed 
maple  trees;  her  small, 
bare  feet  were  hesitat- 
ing upon  the  dewy  car- 
pet of  the  grass;  her 
loosened  hair,  not  yet 
tinged  with  even  a 
prophecy  of  gray,  was 
blown  by  the  winds  of 
the  prairies.  She  was 
a  lady  in  distress,  utter- 
ing her  anxiety  half 
aloud.  And  no  knight 
came  to  her  assistance. 

Indeed,  no  knight  was 
there.  Had  one  been 
near,  he  would  have 
seen  at  a  single  glance 
of  his  fine  eye  that  the 
lady  had  come  from 
the  house  behind  her, 
the  great  square  house 
with  its  southern  pil- 
1  a  r  e  d  and  balconied 
front,  staring  out  from 
the  little  town  across 
the  rolling  country, 
across  the  seas  of  grain 
and  the  clustered  dark, 
verdant  trees.  He 
would  have  felt  the 
dignity  in  the  calm 
and  ancient  expression 
upon  the  refined  face 
of  this  old  mansion, 
and  he  would  have  been 
informed  if  he,  to  in- 
quire, had  reined  in  his 
accoutered  charger, 
that  this  was  the  house 
of  the  Chaddocks  and 
that  the  lone  lady  in 
distress  and  diaphanous 
white,  now,  in  191.5,  the 
lart  of  the  family,  was 
not  known  thereabouts  as  plain  Amy,  but  always  as  Miss  Amy  Chaddock. 

Below  the  paling  fence  a  road,  almost  silvery  in  the  moonlight,  ran  between 
the  hedges  and  the  waving  poplars  and  the  persistent  whispering,  undulating 
chorus  of  the  night  insects.  Amy  leaned  over  the  fence,  balancing  the  weight 
of  her  slender  upper  body  upon  the  square  pickets,  and  looked  up  and  down  the 
road.   "Judiel"  she  called.  "Judie!" 

Whether  Amy  was  still  pretty  at  thirty-two  the  sunlight  would  decide,  but 
she  appeared  so  under  the  round,  white  moon,  and  certainly  in  the  cool,  quiet 
night  her  voice  went  away  across  the  fields  pleasantly,  in  a  way  to  make  the 
hearer  say:  "Heavfn  tell  us  why  that  lady  is  still  unmarried!" 

But  U)  her  appealing  call  there  was  no  answer;  Amy  was  completely  alone! 
She  measured  the  well-known  distance  to  the  next  neighboring  house  with  a 
glance.   The  house  had  shut  all  its  eyes;  no  light  showed  from  it  or  near,  except 
where  upon  the  pump  an  inverted  milk  pail  tried  to  imitate  the  moon  by  reflect- 
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It's  from  McKeen,  vice  presiilinl  and  general  manager  of  the  W.  L.  &  N.  road,  "  said  the  president,  smiling  indulgently 


ing,  upon  its  own  round  bottom, 
her  silvery  light. 

Amy  had  been  awakened  sud- 
denly.   Whatever  had  startled  her 
into  apprehension  had  not  waked 
old  black  Mary,  for  the  lady  on  the  steps  of  the  house,  now  listening  intently, 
could  hear  Mary  emphasizing  the  rise  and  fall  of  slumber. 
"She  is  on  her  back  again,"  said  Amy  simply. 

Perhaps  it  had  been  the  herd  of  cattle  driven  past  or  perhaps  it  had  been  the 
whistle  of  the  freight  engine  at  the  siding  which  had  awakened  Amy.  What- 
ever it  was,  it  had  called  her  in  time  for  quick  action. 

She  began  by  running  into  the  house  for  slippers  and  other  attire  and  a  long 
raincoat,  with  which  protecting  garments  she  started  forth  down  the  white- 
bathed  road.    Sometimes  she  stopped  to  listen  again,  receiving  in  her  ears  only 

the  rustling  of  the 
maple,  the  poplar,  and 
the  mock-orange  leaves, 
the  hissing  of  the 
grain,  the  blossoms  of 
which  were  already 
heavy  with  milk,  and 
the  pulsing  choir  of 
crickets.  Sometimes  she 
stood  on  tiptoe  to  in- 
crease the  range  of 
vision  for  her  clear 
blue  eyes. 

THE  dust  from  the 
road  stirred  by  the 
herd  of  cattle  which 
had  passed  long  ago 
still  appeared  to  hang 
in  the  air  as  if  the 
warmth  of  the  night 
had  made  it  too  lazy  to 
obey  the  summons  of 
gravity,  but  as  the 
turnpike  twisted  sud- 
denly to  the  left  and 
d  pped  down  into  a  hol- 
low where  the  tree 
foliage  met  in  arches 
above  it  there  no  dust 
had  been  stirred,  for 
the  rain  of  the  after- 
noon shower  had  not 
dried  in  the  shady 
places.  It  was  here, 
where  the  aroma  of  wet 
woodland  filled  her  nos- 
trils, that  Amy  sud- 
denly stared  down  at 
a  shaft  of  moonlight 
which  had  pierced  the 
overhanging  branches. 
She  clasped  her  hands 
in  a  vague  fear  as, 
bending  down,  she  saw 
the  mark. 

"Her  foot!   The  print 
of  it!"   she  exclaimed 

and  hurried  forward.  She  knew  that  the  crisis  had  arisen  and  had  involved  her. 
The  road  declined  toward  the  lowland  where  in  springtime  the  little  brook 
gurgled.  Mists  swayed  there  now,  and  soon  in  the  thick  frosty  sea  of  them  Amy 
could  see  ahead  of  her  the  blurred  light  of  the  lantern  which  hung  at  the  rail- 
road crossing  and  the  freight  siding.  At  the  crossing  a  man  sat  on  a  platform 
with  his  feet  dangling;  he  was  like  a  sullen  ogre,  half  real  and  half  mist  in  the 
circle  of  iridescent  light. 

"Who  are  you?"  said  Amy,  startled. 

"The  watchman." 

"Did  a  train  stop  here?" 

"It  did." 

Amy  seized  the  lantern  and  looked  about  in  the  trampled  mud,  and  there,  find- 
ing once  more  the  shoe  print  which  she  had  recognized,  she  gave  forth  another 
cry.   It  was  all  plain  to  her  now. 
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"She  has  gone!"  she  exclaimed.  "Tell  me — where 
does  the  train  go,  sir?" 

The  watchman  chuckled  like  a  giant  about  to  dine 
upon  infants  and  hitched  up  his  belt,  first  on  his 
right  side  and  then  on  his  left. 

"Ho,  ho!  to  Chicago — the  wicked  city  of  Chicago, 
ma'am." 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  to  Miss  Amy  Chaddock 
that  her  ancestry,  her  careful  training  at  a  convent 
in  early  life,  her  patience  and  fortitude  when  she 
had  lost  her  invalid  mother,  her  wistful  loneliness, 
her  endeavor  to  maintain  the  old  home,  and  yet  keep 
up  a  contact  with  the  outer  world  had  all  called  out 
her  virtues  in  vain.  Something  in  the  phrase  "to 
the  wicked  city  of  Chicago"  filled  her  with  a  terrify- 
ing despair.  .  .  . 

She  wandered  back  along  the  road  until  she  felt 
that  she  was  concealed  from  the  curious,  astonished 
eyes  of  the  old  railroad  employee  by  the  mists  of 
the  lowland,  swaying  in  the  sultry  night,  and  there 
she  sat  down  upon  the  mossy  root  of  an  old  elm — 
a  lonely  maiden  of  thirty-two 
summers  and  in  tears. 

"Judie!"  said  she  aloud. 

She  buried  her  fingers  in 
the  cool,  moist  tangle  of  grass, 
weeds,  and  wild  flowers.  Per- 
haps wood  fairies  peered  at 
her  from  behind  toadstools,  and 
gnomes  whispered  into  the 
pointed  ears  of  Pan  their  specu- 
lations as  to  the  cause  of  her 
distress.  The  shadows  of  the 
motionless  saplings  fell  upon  the 
white  spread  of  the  moonlight 
as  shadows  of  starved,  rheu- 
matic ghosts,  and  the  dimmed 
faces  of  the  monsters  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  hidden  by  the  mist, 
watched  her.  A  strange  gray 
creature,  which  made  progress 
toward  her  on  all  fours,  sud- 
denly leaped  at  her  from  the 
surface  of  the  deserted  road.  It 
was  the  comic  supplement  of  a 
Chicago  newspaper  rolled  and 
tossed  by  a  mischievous  gust  of 
wind  from  the  open  sweeps  of 
planted  fields.  But  no  knight 
appeared  to  rescue  the  lonely 
maiden  or  mitigate  her  distress. 
The  year  was  1915.  .  .  . 

IF  THERE  be  complaint  that 
this  conscientious  chronicle  has 
until  now  not  concerned  itself 
with  gallants,  with  romance, 
with  knights  as  well  as  ladies, 
and  with  brave  deeds  or  even 
with  Commercial  America,  there 
need  be  no  fretful  impatience, 
for  the  very  next  scene  is  laid, 
by  the  dictates  of  Truth  herself, 
at  the  round  table. 

The  table  is  of  mahogany. 
And  often  in  front  of  each 
seat  at  the  table  there  reposes 
a  bright  ten-dollar  gold  piece, 
symbolic  of  the  money  gods,  of 
business,  of  commerce,  of  pica- 
resque barter,  of  hard-headed, 
cold-blooded,  soulless  corpora- 
tion affairs.  The  table  is  in 
a  room  at  the  general  offices 
of  the  United  Stock  Yards  and 
Packing  Company,  incorporated 

under  the  laws  of  Maine,  capitalization  $25,000,000. 
The  round  table  is  the  directors'  table. 

Five  members  of  the  board  of  directors  were  sit- 
ting there,  shifting  their  chairs  to  keep  within  the 
benevolent  radius  of  one  of  the  two  electric  fans 
which  purred  and  whined  from  the  corners  of  the 
wainscoted  walls.  Sometimes  these  meetings  were 
held  downtown  in  the  directors'  room  of  a  certain 
bank,  but  when  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  books 
and  employees  near  at  hand,  the  great  directorate  of 
the  corporation,  after  a  lunch  at  a  Michigan  Avenue 
club,  was  whisked  to  the  stockyards  in  a  velvet-riding 
motor  car.  On  this  occasion  there  were  great  affairs 
to  be  determined.  Rushton,  the  head  of  the  sales 
department,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  carrying 
the  appearance  of  being  a  member  of  a  House  of 
Lords  or  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  some  such 
dignitary,  but  who  said  "Ab.solutely !"  and  "Put 
it  across,"  and  "We've  got  to  get,"  had  returned 
through  the  submarines  from  England  to  tell  his 
superiors  that  if  more  beef  was  to  go  from  them 
to  the  armies  fighting  in  the  western  front,  "busi- 
ness would  have  to  be  done"  with  Chelton,  Meek  & 
Harwood,  Limited,  English  factors  who  somehow 
controlled  the  war  orders  and  insisted  that  the  fig- 
ure billed  to  them  .should  be  .some  30  per  cent  more 
than  the  United  Stock  Yards  and  Packing  Company 
intended  to  receive. 

"Nice,  old,  respectable  English  house!"  was  the 
comment  of  Gray,  the  banker,  who  presented  the 


Hydroplane  Cup.  "Fine  patriots!  Sticking  their 
own  Government!" 

"Nevertheless,"  replied  Rushton,  mopping  his  high 
brow.  "There's  how  it  sits.  They  said  it.  They 
control  the  situation.  Five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  beef  on  the  hoof  and  in  tin.  Take 
it  or  leave  it." 

Seagrave  is  a  lean  man,  who  has  an  expression 
not  unlike  that  of  a  certain  portrait  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  is  a  lawyer  on  the  board,  and  holds  a 
great  block  of  the  securities.  Some  look  in  his  eyes 
tells  of  an  eternal  watchfulness  for  something 
sweeter  in  life  than  he  has  yet  tasted. 

"I  thought  we  were  here  to  discuss  and  approve 
a  means  to  obtain  the  money  to  finance  this  war 
order.  That  is  our  purpose.  We  must  not  pay  too 
much  for  our  money,  and  yet  we  must  have  a  regard 
for  the  strength  of  the  interest  wliich  is  to  stand 
behind  us." 

"Before  we're  through  we  may  be  forced  to  have 
two  or  three  million  coming  along,"  said  Montague, 


"But  it's  Judie!    It's  Judie!  "  cried  Amy,  her  warm  arm  about  the  heifer's  neck 


who  represents  the  Jewish  interests,  taken  in  with 
the  six  small  packing  companies  in  1910. 

"That's  right,  Abe,"  agreed  Milliken.  "This  is  the 
most  important  meeting — in  a  way,  so  to  speak — this 
board  has  ever  held  around  this  table.  No  golf  for 
any  of  us  this  afternoon." 

The  discussion  became  general;  it  separated  into 
three  debates  carried  on  by  three  pairs  talking  all 
at  once.  Great  business  men  of  America  were  de- 
ciding something.  Suddenly  all  turned  toward  the 
pale-faced  secretary  of  the  corporation,  and  he  read 
a  resolution  in  a  manner  of  exaggerated  precision. 
The  men  who  listened  wore  expressions,  drawn  by 
the  heat  of  the  late  afternoon,  anxious,  money- 
harassed.  Gray  tubbed  his  drooping  double  chin 
and  his  grizzled  mustache;  Montague,  a  man  of  dark 
skin  and  lips  too  bright  with  heavy  red,  sat  with  his 
fingers  drumming  on  the  top  of  the  round  table. 
Milliken,  who  had  begun  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  plucked  at  his  remaining  wisps  of 
red  hair.  Seagrave,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  folded  his 
arms  and  allowed  the  judicial  look  in  his  eyes  to 
lapse  into  a  mid-July  dream. 

THEY  were  all  millionaires.  Every  time  the  word 
"profit"  was  enunciated  each  man  leaned  forward 
and  licked  his  lips  just  as  if  a  meal  of  dainty  viands 
had  been  served  upon  the  round  table.  The  five  did 
not  look  much  like  knights. 

And  then  suddenly  the  door  leading  into  the  presi- 


dent's office — Milliken's  office — opened  and  framed  in 
it  there  appeared  the  vision  of  a  slender,  young 
woman,  with  something  of  the  freshness  of  maiden- 
hood and  outdoors  in  her  grace,  in  her  color,  and  in 
the  clearness  of  her  eyes.  She  was  not  a  very  beau- 
tiful young  woman;  nor  was  she  very  young,  but 
this  freshness  about  her  was  enhanced  by  a  dress 
which  no  man  would  have  dared  to  call  out  of 
fashion,  but  which  at  the  same  time  might  have  be- 
longed to  her  grandmother  and  yesterday;  been 
taken  out  of  an  old  cedar  chest  redolent  with  the 
refinement  of  days  long  gone. 

The  five  directors,  in  surprise,  rose  from  the  round 
table.  The  secretary  of  the  corporation  stared  out 
of  his  cold,  amphibious  eyes.  Rushton  thrust  his 
manicured  right  hand  into  the  front  of  his  white 
silk  coat  in  the  attitude  of  a  member  of  an  Upper 
House.  All  of  them  looked  upon  Miss  Amy  Chad- 
dock  as  they  would  have  looked  upon  a  water  nymph 
rising  from  a  Chicago  mud  puddle. 

"He  told  me  to  wait  in  there,"  said  Amy,  taken 
aback  by  the  number  of  the  men. 
"Then  he  went  away  (I  mean 
the  old  man  with  the  long  eye- 
brows), and  I  wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Milliken,  the  president  of  the 
United  Stock  Yards  and  Pack- 
ing Company.  I  have  a  letter 
for  him.  And  every  moment 
is  precious!" 

T^HE  president  smiled  indul- 
-L  gently.  He  wanted  to  lose  i 
his  patience,  but  the  other  di- 
rectors were  smiling  at  him. 
For  this  reason  he  thrust  for- 
ward one  of  his  much-freckled 
hands  and  with  a  bow  took  the 
envelope  offered  him.  He  slid 
his  finger  under  the  flap  and 
then  gazed  down  in  amazement 
at  the  communication. 

"It's  from  McKeen,  the  vice! 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  W.  L.  &  N.  Road,"  said 
he,  looking  at  the  other  men. 

Slowly  one  corner  of  his  mouth 
curled  up  into  a  half-embarrassed 
and  half-mischievous  smile.  "The 
lady  has  lost  a  cow,"  said  he. 

All  the  men  standing  about 
the  round  table  opened  their 
eyes  and  stepped  back  a  pace. 

"Her  name  is  Judie,"  added| 
Miss  Amy. 

Seagrave  looked  intently  at 
the  young  woman  and  gulped 
with  astonishment. 

"Mr.  McKeen  never  got  my 
telegram,"  the  lady  went  on,  ex- 
citedly looking  from  one  face  to 
another,  as  a  lady  in  distress! 
looks  about  to  pick  her  true| 
knight.  "He  would  have  done 
everything  he  could,  I  am  sure,- 
because  father  was  one  of  the, 
original  owners  of  theW.L.&  N. 
years  ago,  before  we  lost  mosti 
of  our  money.  But  he  said  that 
the  freight  department  said  that! 
the  shipment  had  come  in  last| 
night  at  the  stockyards." 

"How  is  this?"  asked  Mon- 
tague, coming  around  the  table. 
"Why  should  you  want  this  cow 
back  again?" 
"Want  her  back  again?"  cried  Amy.  "Oh,  you 
cannot  understand.  Mary  and  I  were  both  asleep. 
Usually  Judie  is  in  the  stable,  but  last  week  it  was 
so  hot,  and  she  is  such  a  pet  and  always  so  good 
that  we  let  her  stay  on  the  lawn.  And  then  a  herd 
was  being  driven  past  to  the  freight  siding,  and  Judie 
was  lonesome  and  just  went  along  with  the  rest  as 
innocent  as  could  be.  I  know  just  how  she  felt. 
Anyone  might  feel  that  way — I  have  felt  so  myself. 
She  thought  it  was  a  holiday." 

"Instead  of  being  on  her  way  to  a  tin  can,"  the 
pale  secretary  tried  to  say  before  Gray,  the  banker,  ^ 
clapped  his  broad  hand  over  the  merciless  words.  | 

"And  no  one  saw  her  join  the  herd,"  Amy  went  on. 
"So  she  came  to  Chicago.  She  is  the  dearest  little 
cow — mostly  a  Jersey — and  has  no  way  to  protect 
herself.  She's  been  my  only  pet.  She  knows  my 
voice.  And  now  I  can  see  nothing  but  cruel  knives 
and  grinding  machines  and  other  horrible  pictures. 
And  any  moment  it  may  be  too  late  to  rescue  her." 

Two  tears  rolled  slowly  out  of  the  lower  lids  of 
Miss  Chaddock's  aquamarine  eyes  and  slowly  down 
her  smooth  cheeks,  glistening  in  the  slanting  sunlight 
and  trembling  in  the  breeze  from  the  electric  fan. 

Milliken,  the  stern  employer,  the  executive  of  iron, 
jumped  toward  her.  "Wait,  wait!"  said  he  in  terror. 
"Don't  do  that,  Miss  Chaddock.  Oh,  please  now.  Miss 
Chaddock— my  dear  Miss  Chaddock— this  is  Miss 
Chaddock,  gentlemen;  gentlemen,  Miss  Chaddock— 
don't  cry.  Miss  Chaddock.     {Continued  on  page  2S) 
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This  convalescent  Tyrolean  conscript  has  a  few  callers  ft 


Wounded  Hungarian  soldiers  on  the  way  tit  the  operating  table 


EXPERIENCES     IN     A  BUDAPEST 

BY  ARTHUR  R 


OSPUAL 


AT  THE  head  of  each  iron  bed  hung  the 
nurse's  chaj-t  and  a  few  words  of  "history." 
These  histories  had  been  taken  down  as  the 
wounded  came  in,  after  their  muddy  uniforms 
had  been  removed,  they  had  been  bathed,  and  could 
sink,  at  last,  into  the  blessed  peace  and  cleanness 
of  the  hospital  bed.  And  through  them,  as  through 
the  large  end  of  a  telescope,  one  looked  across  the 
hot  summer  and  the  Hungarian  fields,  now-  dusty 
and  yellow,  to  the  winter  fighting  and  freezing  in 
the  Carpathians. 

"Possibly,"  the  doctor  snid,  "you  would  like  to  see 
one  of  these  cases."  The  young  fellow  was  scarce 
twenty,  a  .strapping  boy  with  fine  teeth  and  intel- 
ligent eyes.  He  looked  quite  well;  you  could  imagine 
him  pitching  hay  or  dancing  the  csardas,  with  his 
hands  on  his  girl's  wai.st  and  her  hands  on  his,  as 
these  Hungarian  peasants  dance,  round  and  round, 
for  hours  together.  But  he  would  not  dance  again, 
us  both  his  feet  had  been  amputated  at  the  ankle  and 
it  was  from  the  stumps  that  the  doctor  was  un- 
wrapping the  bandages.    The  history  read: 

"While  doing  sentry  duty  on  the  mountains  on 
March  28,  we  were  left  twenty-four  hours  without 
being  relieved  and  during  that  time  my  feet  were 
frozen." 

The  doctor  spoke  with  professional  briskness.  He 
himself  would  not  have  tried  to  save  any  of  the 
foot — better  amputate  at  once  at  the  line  of  de- 
marcation, get  a  good  flap  of  healthy  tissue  and 
make  a  proper  stump.  "That  scar  tissue'll  never 
heal — it'll  always  be  tender  and  break  when  he 
tries  to  u.se  it;  he  has  been  here  four  months  now, 
and  you  can  see  how  tender  it  is."  - 

lAke  Dante's  Lowest  Circle 

THE  boy  .scowled  and  grinned  as  the  doctor  touched 
the  .scar.  For  our  English  and  those  things  under 
the  sheet  he  .seemed  to  have  much  the  same  feeling 
of  strangeness:  both  were  something  foreign,  rather 
uncomfortable.  He  looked  relieved  when  the  band- 
ages were  on  again  and  the  white  sheet  drawn  up. 

"We  had  dozens  of  them 
during  the  winter  —  IWS 
frozen  feet  and  100 
frozen  hands  in  this 
hospital  alone.  They  had 
to  be  driven  back  from 
the  front  in  carts  for 
flays,  sometimes.  When 
they  got  here  their  feet 
were  black  —  literally 
rotting  away.  Nothing 
to  do  but  let  the  flesh 
liough  off  and  then 
amputate." 

We  strolled  on  rlown 
the  Hunny,  clean-smelling 
wards.  The  windows 
were  open.  They  were 
playing  tennis  in  the 
yard  below;  on  a  bench 
under  a  tree  a  young 
Hungarian  soldier,  one 
arm  in  a  .sling  and  a 
girl  were  reading  the 
name  book. 

Sunday  is  a  very 
Kenial  day  in  Budapest. 
The  cafe  tables  are 
crowded,  orchestras  play- 
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Once  again  hi'  learns  tii  walk . 


ing  everywhere,  and  in  dozens  of  pavilions  and 
on  the  grass  and  gravel  outside  them  peasants  and 
the  humbler  sort  of  people  are  dancing.  The 
Danube — beautiful  if  not  blue — flows  through  the 
town. 

Pest  is  on  one  bank  and  Buda  on  the  other,  be- 
side a  wooded  hill  climbing  steeply  up  to  the  old 
citadel,  somewhat  as  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
climbs  up  to  Storm  King. 

I  first  came  on  the  Danube  at  Budapest  in  the 


American  nurses  and  their  patients  at  Budapest.    These  nurses  are  now  nursing  German  prisoners  in  Russia 


evening  after  dinner  and  saw,  close  in  front 
of  me,  what  looked  to  be  some  curious  electric- 
light  sign.  It  seemed  odd  in  war  time,  and  I 
stared  for  a  moment  before  I  saw  that  this 
strange  design  was  leally  the  black,  opposite  bank 
with  its  zigzag  streams  of  lamps. 

Few  cities  have  so  naturally  beautiful  a  drop 
curtain,  and,  instead  of  spoiling  it  with  gas  works 
and  grain  elevators  as  we  should  do,  the  Hungarians 
have  been  thoughtful  enough  to  build  a  tree-covered 
promenade  between  the  Danube  and  the  string  of 
hotels  which  line  the  river.  In  front  of  each  of  these 
hotels  is  a  double  row  of  tables  and  a  hedge  and  then 
the  trees,  under  which,  while  the  oi-chestras  play,  all 
Pest  comes  to  stroll  and  take  the  air  between  coffee 
time  and  the  late  Hungai'ian  dinner. 

The  Creeping  Melancholy 

HUNDREDS  of  cities  have  .some  such  promenade, 
but  few  so  genial  and  cozy  a  one  as  that  of  Buda- 
pest— not  the  brittle  gayety  of  some  more  sophisti- 
cated capitals,  but  the  simpler  lightheartedness  of 
a  people  full  of  feeling,  fond  of  music  and  talk,  and 
ready  to  share  all  they  have  with  a  stranger. 

The  bands  play  tunes  from  our  musical  comedies, 
but  every  now  and  then — and  this  is  what  the  peo- 
ple like  best — they  swing  into  the  strange,  rolling, 
passionately  melancholy  music  of  the  country. 
Wherever  the  czigany  music  comes  from,  it  seems 
Hungarian,  at  any  rate — fiery  and  indolent  and  hap- 
hazard, rolling  on  without  any  particular  rime  or 
reason,  now  piling  up  and  now  sinking  indolently 
back  as  the  waves  loll  up  and  fall  back  on  the 
sand.  People  will  listen  to  it  for  houjs.  and  you 
can  imagine  one  of  those  simpler  dare-deviLs — a 
hussar  for  instance — -in  his  blue-braided  jacket, 
red  breeches,  and  big  cavalry  boots,  listening  and 
drinking,  and  thinking  of  the  fights  he  has  won 
and  the  girls  he  has  lost,  getting  sorry  for  him- 
self at  last  and  breaking  his  glass  and  weeping, 
and  being  very  happy  indeed. 

There  is  a  club  in  Budapest — at  once  a  club  and 
a  luxurious  villa  almost 
too  crowded  with  rugs 
and  fine  furniture.  When 
you  go  to  play  tennis,  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary 
locker  room  one  is 
ushered  into  a  sort  of 
boudoir  filled  with  Chip- 
pendale furniture.  It  is 
a  delightful  place  to  get 
exercise,  with  tea  served 
on  a  garden  table  lie- 
tween  sets,  yet  when  I 
was  in  Budapest  the 
place  was  almost  de- 
serted. It  was  not,  it 
seemed,  the  season  that 
people  came  there,  al- 
though just  the  season  to 
u.se  such  a  place.  For 
six  weeks  they  came  here, 
and  nothing  could  bring 
them  back  again.  They 
did  things  only  in  spuils, 
so  to  speak:  "They  go 
off  on  hunting  trips  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth, 
bring  back  animals  for 
the  Zoo,  then  off  to  their 
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At  a  railway  station  —  waiting  for  the  hospital  train  home-bound  out  of  Russia 


country  places  and — flop!  Then  there  is  a  racing 
season,  and  they  play  polo  and  race  for  a  while, 
then — flop!" 

I  have  never  seen  such  interesting  photographer's 
show  windows  as  there  are  in  Budapest.  Partly  this 
is  because  the  photographers  are  good,  but  partly 
it  must  lie  in  the  Hungarians  themselves — such 
vivid,  interesting,  unconventional  faces.  These  peo- 
ple look  as  if  they  ought  to  do  the  acting  and  write 
the  music  and  novels  and  plays 
and  paint  the  pictures  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  they 
haven't  done  so,  it  must  be  be- 
cause, along  with  their  natural 
talent,  they  have  this  indolence 
and  tendency  to  flop  and  not 
push  things  through. 

It  was  this  Budapest,  so  easy- 
going and  cheerful,  that  came 
drifting  through  the  hospital 
windows,  with  the  faint  sound 
of  band  music  that  Sunday 
afternoon. 

On  all  the  park  benches  and 
the  paths  winding  up  to  the 
citadel,  in  a  hundred  shady  cor- 
ners and  walks,  soldiers,  with 
canes  and  bandages,  were  sit- 
ting with  their  best  girls,  laugh- 
ing with  them,  holding  hands. 
The  boys,  with  miniature  flower 
gardens  in  their  hats,  tinseled 
grass  and  red,  white,  and  green 
rosettes,  could  sit  with  their 
arms  round  their  sweethearts  as 
much  as  they  wanted  to,  for 
everybody  knew  that  they  had 
just  been  called  to  the  colors 
and  this   was   their  farewell. 

I  looked  over  more  of  the  his- 
tories— not  in  the  ward,  where 

one  was,  of  course,  more  or  less  a  nuisance,  but  in 
the  room  where  they  were  filed  in  hundred  lots. 
Some  of  the  men  were  still  in  the  hospital,  some  had 
died,  most  of  them  gone  back  to  the  front.  There 
were  many  of  these  foot  cases: 

"While  on  outpost  duty  in  the  Carpathians  during 
a  snowstorm  I  felt  the  lower  part  of  my  body  becom- 
ing powerless.  Not  being  able  to  walk,  was  carried 
back  and  put  on  train.  Next  day  we  were  stopped 
because  Russians  were  ahead  of  us  and  obliged  to 
leave  train.  Waited  two  days  without  food  or  medi- 
cal attention;  then  put  on  train  for  Budapest." 

"My  regiment  was  in  the  Carpathians,  and  on  or 
about  January  20  my  feet  refused  to  obey.  I  held 
out  for  four  days  and  then  reported  ill.  Toes  am- 
putated, right  foot." 

"I  belong  to  German  Grenadier  Regiment  No. 


I  went  myself  to  the 
doctor;  my  feet  were 
then  black  already. 
Debreczen  hospital  six 
days,  then  here.  Both 
amputated." 

The  feet  were  gone, 
at  any  rate,  what- 
e  V  e  r  the  lieutenant 
may  have  said.  We 
returned  to  the  Ger- 
man field  cornet. 

"He  came  in  walk- 
ing— a  fine,  tall  man. 
We  had  only  one  place 
to  bathe  the  men  in, 
then :  a  big  tank — for 
everything  was  im- 
provised and  there  was 
no  hot-water  heater — 
and  one  of  the  doctors 
told  him  he  could  use  his  own  bath  upstairs,  but  he 
said  no,  he'd  stay  with  his  men.  He  seemed  to  be 
getting  on  all  right,  then  one  morning  the  doctor 
touched  his  leg  and  he  heard  that  crackling  sound — 
it  was  gas  infection.  They  just  slit  his  leg  down 
from  hip  to  knee,  but  it  was  no  use — he  died  in  three 
hours.  Practically  all  the  wounds  were  infected  when 
the  men  came  in,  but  I  suppose  he  could  have  picked 
up  something  in  that  bath — he  came  in  walking." 


They  have  had  their  legs  amputated.    But  the  kind  people  across 
the  way  have  set  aside  their  cheerful  garden  for  them  to  live  in:    The  Garden  of  Legless  Men 


On  February  6,  while  sleeping  in  open  snow,  I  felt 
numbed  in  feet.  Put  on  light  duty,  but  on  8th  re- 
ported ill  and  doctor  declared  feet  frozen." 

"March  12,  during  heavy  snowstorm,  Russians  at- 
tacked us.  One  of  my  comrades  was  shot  in  stomach, 
and  I'  took  off  my  gloves  to  bandage  him.  All  at 
once  our  regiment  sounded  'Storm!'  and  I  had  to 
rush  off  to  attack,  forgetting  my  gloves.  I  had  both 
my  hands  frozen." 


'I  am  field  cornet  of  the 


German  Grenadiers. 


I  was,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  Belgium 
and  France,  and  at  end  of  November  sent  to  Rus- 
sian Poland  and  January  1  to  Carpathians.  On 
February  6,  while  retiring  to  prevent  the  Russians 
surrounding  us,  I  was  shot  in  thigh  at  1,500  yards 
distance  and  fell.  Within  a  few  minutes  I  got  two 
more  shots." 

"That's  just  like  a  German,"  commented  the  nurse. 
"They  always  begin  by  telling  just  who  they  are 
and  what  they  were  doing.  A  Hungarian  would 
probably  just  say  that  he  was  up  in  the  mountains 
and  it  was  cold.  These  soldiers  are  like  big  children, 
some  of  them,  and  they  tell  us  things  sometimes": 

"While  in  Carpathians  on  January  20  I  reported 
to  my  lieutenant,  feet  frozen.  He  said  dig  a  hole  and 
when  you  are  quite  frozen  we  will  put  you  in.  I 
stood  it  another  seven  days,  then  we  had  to  retreat. 


Through  most  of  the  German  histories  one  could 
see  the  German  armies  turning  now  this  way,  now 
that,  against  their  "world  of  enemies,"  as  they  say: 

"I  belong  to   Regiment  German  Infantry  and 

am  stationed'  since  March  1  in  Carpathians.  I  am 
in  active  service  since  the  start,  having  done  Bel- 
gium, France,  and  Russia." 

"While  at  battle  of  Luneville,  with  troop  of  about 
forty  men  stormed  battery,  capturing  them,  for  which 
decorated  with  Iron  Cross.  Shifted  to  Carpathians. 
After  march  in  severe  cold,  fingers  and  feet  frozen." 

"While  in  France  attacking  I  was  hit  in  head  by 
shrapnel.  In  hospital  fourteen  days,  then  sent  to 
Carpathians  on  December  7  with  Austro-Hungarian 
troops.  Wounded  in  arm  and  while  creeping  back 
hit  five  times  in  fifteen  minutes.  Lay  all  afternoon 
in  trenches." 

"I  think  those  are  the  three  who  came  in  together 
one  night,  all  singing 
'DieWacht  am  Rhein'; 
they  all  had  the  Iron 
Cross.  They  were  a 
noisy  lot.  They  all 
got  well  and  went  back 
to  the  front  again." 

Here  were  three  pic- 
tures from  the  Gali- 
cian  fighting: 

"Wounded  by  shrap- 
nel near  Peremysl, 
bandaged  by  comrade, 
and  helped  to  house, 
only  occupant  old 
woman.  Lay  on  straw 
two  days,  no  food. 
Called  to  men  pass- 
ing; they  had  me 
moved  in  cart  seventy 
miles  to  hospital. 
Stayed  eight  days ; 
started  on  train,  then 
taken  off  for  three 
days,  then  to  Buda- 
pest." 


"During  fighting  at  Lupkow  Pass  I  was  wounded 
by  two  pistol  shots.  First  one  fired  by  Russian! 
officer  hit  me  in  chest.  Ran  back  to  my  company,  and 
in  darkness  taken  by  one  of  our  officers  ior  Russian 
and  shot  in  arm." 

"While  digging  trenches  struck  by  a  rifle  bulleJ, 
in  two  places.  Lay  in  trench  two  hours  when  founc 
by  Russian  infantrymen  who  hurriedly  dressed  m< 
and  put  me  out  of  firing  range  on  horse  blanket  ir 
old  trench.  Later  found  by  our  soldiers,  carried  tcr 
base,  and  dressed  there,  then  to  field  hospital,  ther 
in  cart  to  railroad  station.  Went  few  kilometers  bj 
train,  but  became  so  ill  had  to  be  taken  off  for  twc 
days,  then  sent  to  Budapest.  Seventeen  days.  Tw( 
months  in  hospital;  returned  to  front." 

"We  called  that  man  'professor,' "  said  the  nurse 
"He  was  a  teacher  of  some  sort.  There  was  a  boj 
here  at  the  same  time,  a  Pole,  but  he  could  spealj 
English:  just  out  of  the  university — Cracow, 
think.  He  was  in  Serbia,  and  was  shot  through  thi 
temple;  he  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes." 

Several  in  the  Serbian  fighting  had  struck  rive 
mines.  One,  who  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  acres: 
the  River  Save  near  Sabac  remarked  that  he  wa, 
"told  afterward"  they  had  struck  a  floating  mini 
and  that  seven  were  killed  and  thirteen  wounded. 

The  Serbian  campaign  was  not  pleasant.  Th' 
Serbians  do  not  hold  up  their  hands,  as  the  big  child 
like  Russians  seem  to  have  done  so  often.  The; 
fight  as  long  as  they  can  stand.    Then  there  wa 
disease  and  lack  of  medical  sup 
plies  and  service. 

"They  came  in  covered  witl 
mud  and  with  fractures  done  uj 
with  twigs — just  as  they  han 
been  dressed  on  the  field.  Some 
times  a  fractured  hip  would  b 
bound  with  a  good-sized  lim 
from  a  tree  reaching  all  the  wa 
from  the  man's  feet  to  hi 
waist." 

Yet  the  wonder  is  what  na 
ture  and  the  tough  constitution 
of  these  young  men  will  do  wit 
intelligent  help.  We  came  t 
what  they  call  a  "face  case." 


"Wounded  November  4  in  Gi 
licia  by  rifle  fire  on  right  side  c 
face  and  right  hand;  dressed  b 
comrade,  then  lost  consciousnes 
until  arrived  here.  ['He  prol 
ably  means,'  explained  the  nurs 
'that  he  was  delirious  and  didn 
realize  the  time.']  Physical  e> 
amination — right  side  of  fac 
blown  away;  lower  jaw  broke 
into  several  pieces,  extending  f 
left  side;  teeth  on  lower  ja- 
loose;  part  of  upper  jaw  gon^ 
and  tongue  exposed.  Infecte> 
Operated — s  e  v  e  r  a  1  pieces  i 
lower  jaw  removed  and  tw 
pieces  wired  together  in  front." 


From  the  desk  drawer  the  nurse  picked  out  se: 
eral  photographs — X-ray  pictures  of  little  roun 
shrapnel  bullets  embedded  in  flesh,  of  bone  splintere 
by  rifle  bullets  and  shot  through  the  surroundin 
flesh  as  if  they  had  been  exploded;  one  of  two  blac 
feet  cut  off  above  the  ankles — one  of  a  group  c 
convalescents  standing  on  the  hospital  steps. 

"There  he  is,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  man  with 
slightly  crooked  jaw — the  man  whose  history  we  ha 
just  read.    "We  saved  it.    It  isn't  such  a  bad  fac 
after  all." 

The  worst  wounds,  of  course,  do  not  come  to 
hospital  so  far  from  the  front  as  this — they  neve 
leave  the  battle  field  at  all.  In  Turkey,  for  instance 
where  traveling  is  difficult,  very  few  of  those  she 
through  the  trunk  of  the  body  ever  get  so  far  a 
Constantinople — nearly  all  of  the  patients  there  ar 


I'cst  from  the  Buda  side.    The  "Corso"  is  shaded  by  the  trees  of  the  opposite  bank 
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wounded  in  the  head,  arms,  or  legs.  On  over 
a  thousand  patients  in  this  Budapest  hospital  the 
following  statistics  are  based:  Rifle  wounds,  1,095; 
shrapnel,  138;  shell,  2;  bayonet,  2;  saber,  1;  hand 
grenade,  1;  frozen  feet,  163;  frozen  hands,  100; 
rheumatism,  65;  typhoid,  38;  pneumonia,  15;  tet- 
anus, 5;  gas  infection,  5.  Deaths,  19 — septicemia, 
7;  pneumonia,  tetanus,  typhoid,  1. 

Peace  at  Eventide 

IT  WAS  dark  when  I  started  downstairs,  through 
that  warm,  brooding  stillness  of  a  hospital  at  night. 
The  ward  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  was  hushed  now, 
and  the  hall  lamp,  shining  across  the  white  trousers 
of  an  orderly  dozing  in  his  chair  within  the  shadow 
of  the  door  and  past  the  screen  drawn  in  front  of  it, 
dimly  lit  the  foot  of  the  line  of  beds  where  the  men 
lay  sleeping.  Nothing  could  happen  to  them  now — 
until  they  w^ere  sound  again  and  the  order  came  to 
go  out  and  fling  themselves  again  under  the  wheels. 
The  doctor  on  duty  for  the  night,  coat  off",  was 
stretched  on  his  sofa  peacefully  reading  under  a 
green  lamp.  And,  as  I  went  downstairs  past  the 
three  long  wards,  the  only  sign  of  life  was  in  a  little 
circle  of  light  cast  by  a  single  lamp  over  the  bed  of 
one  of  the  new  patients,  lighting  up  the  upturned 
profile  of  a  man  and  the  fair  hair  of  the  young  night 
nurse  bending  over  him  and  silently  changing  the 
cloths  on  his  chest. 

We  dined  late  that  evening  on  an  open  balcony 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  People  in  Vienna  and 
Budapest  like  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  open  air. 
Below  us  lay  the  dark  velvet  of  the  park,  with  an 
occasional  lamp,  and  beyond,  over  the  roofs  of  Pest, 
the  lights  of  Buda  across  the  river. 

Up  through  the  trees  came  the  voices  of  men  sing- 
ing. I  asked  what  this  might  be.  They  were  men, 
my  friends  explained,  who  had  had  their  legs  am- 


Wounded  Russian  in  the  hospital  at  Budapest 

putated.  There  were  fifty-eight  of  them,  and  the 
people  who  owned  the  big,  empty  garden  across  the 
street  had  set  it  aside  for  them  to  live  in.  There  they 
could  sit  in  the  sun  and  learn  to  walk  on  their 
artificial  legs — it  was  a  sort  of  school  for  them. 
I  went  to  see  it  next  morning — this  Garden  of 


Legless  Men.  They  were  scattered  about  under  the 
trees  on  benches  two  by  two,  some  with  bandaged 
stumps,  some  with  crutches,  some  with  no  legs  at  all. 
They  hobbled  over  willingly  enough  to  have  their 
pictures  taken,  although  one  of  them  muttered  that 
he  had  had  his  taken  seventy  times  and  no  one  had 
sent  him  a  copy  yet.  The  matron  gathered  them 
about  her,  arranging  them  rather  proudly  .so  that 
their  wounds  would  show.  One  looked  to  be  quite 
all  right — because  he  had  artificial  legs,  boots,  and 
all,  below  the  knee. 

"Come,"  said  the  matron ;  "show  the  gentleman 
how  you  can  walk."  And  the  obedient  man  came 
wobbling  toward  us  in  a  curious,  .slightly  rickety 
progress,  like  one  of  those  toys  which  are  wound 
up  and  set  going  on  the  sidewalk.  At  the  matron's 
suggestion  he  even  dropped  one  of  his  canes.  He 
could  almost  .stand  alone,  indeed,  like  some  of  the 
political  arguments  for  which  millions  of  healthy 
young  fellows  like  him  obediently  go  out  to  fight. 

At  a  Hungarian  Hospital 

'T'HE  Augusta  Barracken  Hospital  is  on  the  out- 
-L  skirts  of  Budapest — a  characteristic  product  of 
the  war,  wholesale  healing  for  wholesale  maiming — 
4,000  beds  and  all  the  essentials,  in  what,  two  months 
before,  was  a  vacant  lot  by  the  railroad  tracks. 

The  buildings  are  long,  one-story,  pine  barracks, 
just  wdde  enough  for  two  rows  of  beds  with  an  ai.sle 
down  the  center.  The  space  between  the  barracks  is 
filled,  in  thrifty  European  fashion,  with  vegetable 
gardens,  and  they  are  set  on  neat  streets  through 
which  the  patients  can  be  wheeled  or  carried  to  and 
from  the  operating  and  dressing  rooms  without  going 
up  or  down  stairs.  Trains  come  in  from  the  observa- 
tion hospitals  near  the  front,  where  all  wounded  now 
stay  for  five  days  until  it  is  certain  they  have  no 
contagious  disease,  {Continued  on  page  26) 
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hard  for?" 


BY  SAMUEL  ALEXANDER 


At  the  hail  from  the  Taton- 
duk's  bank  Cronin  Hess  and 
Gayle  Outremont  looked  up 

from  their  boat  to  see  Rooney  Ryan  in  company  with 
Monte  Marlin  and  Seattle  Simons  grinning  at  them 
off  the  top  of  a  bluff  which  jutted  out  as  a  head- 
land into  the  river  a  few  miles  over  the  Alaskan 
boundary. 

'  Oh,  for  exercise,  sure!"  replied  ex-Marshal  Hess. 
"We  do  it  every  other  month  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon.  It  speeds  up  the  circulation,  you  know,  and 
pries  open  the  pores.  Don't  you  ever  think  we  tore 
down  from  Dawson  City  through  Forty-mile,  Eagle, 
and  Seventy-mile  and  turned  up  here  on  the  heels 
of  an  alleged  stampede.  Thunderation,  no!  Ours 
is  just  a  physical  culture  stunt." 

"Who  put  you  on  to  the  alleged  stampede?"  asked 
Ryan. 

"Inspector  Strickland.  Stampedes  have  helped 
spring  to  pretty  near  deplete  the  population  of  Daw- 
son, but  Strickland,  Gunderhein,  and  a  few  more's 
there  in  their  lonely  languor.  We  was  stagnating 
round  when  Strickland  sent  us  piking  out  with  the 
news  of  this  stampede." 

"Then  you  pike  right  back  and  chastise  Strickland 
as  he  ain't  never  been  chastised  before  for  starting 
you  out  on  a  constitutional." 

"Why?    Ain't  the  stampede  any  good?" 

"A  good  race,  Cronin,  but  all  the  entries  beat  the 
starter's  pistol.    In  other  words,  a  false  alarm." 

"Go  on,  Rooney!"  exclaimed  Outremont,  in  chagrin. 
"Is  that  straight?  Have  we  ripped  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  tatters  all  for  practice?" 
I  "You  sure  have,"  Ryan  assured  him,  "but  there's 
|coiigolation  in  the  deed.  A  hundred  more  men  have 
'lone  the  very  same  thing,  of  which  hundred  Monte, 
Seattle,  and  me  form  one-thirty-third.  Savvy?" 
j  "We  don't  know  whether  to  take  your  word  for  it 
j>r  not,"  doubted  the  ex-marshal,  dipping  his  pole 
again.  "So  Gayle  and  me'll  just  slide  along  and  see 
for  ourselves." 

"No  notion  of  buying  up  the  creek,  have  you?" 
isked  Ryan. 

"We  might  have,"  returned  Cronin.  "Hard  to 
»ay.  Why?" 

"Because  if  you  have  I'll  sell  it  to  "you.  The  best 
oart  of  it  belongs  to  me." 

Hess  whirled  round  in  the  boat  and  shook  his 
jlripping  pole  at  Ryan. 

■  "Consarn  you,"  he  cried,  "we  never  know  when 
ve've  got  you.  First  you  tell  us  the  stampede's 
itrung  on  a  false  alarm,  and  then  you  say  you've 
'Ought  the  creek." 
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"Both  statements  sworn  testimony!"  avowed 
Rooney.    "Ain't  they,  pals?" 

"Sure,"  supported  Marlin  and  Simons.  "And  well 
sworn  at  that.    We  helped  do  some  of  it  ourselves." 

"Then  what  in  thunder'd  you  buy  it  for,  Rooney?" 
demanded  Hess. 

"I  took  a  chance.  Bought  the  rights  of  a  hun- 
dred men  for  a  hundred  dollars  apiece  for  fear 
there  might  be  something  under  cover.  They  was 
sore  on  it  from  the  start,  but  I  was  leery.  Savvy? 
Now  I'm  stung  to  the  total  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
You  can  have  the  bunch  for  half." 

"We'll  look  it  over  first,"  decided  the  ex-marshal. 
"Gayle  has  a  wife  to  keep  now,  and  we  got  to  be 
cautious.  We'll  look  it  over.  We're  going  up 
creek  now." 

"No,  you  won't  look  it  over,"  dictated  Ryan. 
"We're  going  down  creek  now.  We're  due  in  Eagle 
City  to-night.  Besides,  we've  slogged  a  dozen  times 
already  over  the  ten  miles  or  so  I  bought,  and  we're 
not  going  to  do  it  again.  Five  thousand  she  stands. 
Take  it  or  leave  it.    What  do  you  say?" 

"What  do  you  say,  Gayle?"  echoed  Hess. 

"It's  like  buying  a  dog  curled  up  on  a  wolfskin 
coat,"  objected  Outremont.  "You  can't  see  what 
you're  getting.  You  don't  knov/  where  the  coat 
begins  or  the  dog  leaves  off." 

"Hear  that,  will  you?"  laughed  Ryan,  addressing 
his  pals.    "I  knowed  they  hadn't  the  nerve." 

THE  ex-marshal  wrinkled  up  his  lips  at  the  laugh. 
He  stared  hard  at  the  Tatonduk's  right  limit,  as 
if  to  read  its  possibilities  of  riches,  but  all  he  saw 
was  three  or  four  muskrats  disporting  themselves 
at  the  water  line  and  gnawing  succulent  roots 
brought  down  and  grounded  by  the  spring  freshets. 
He  shifted  his  glance  to  the  left  limit,  but  its  surface 
was  likewise  impenetrable  and  enlivened  only  by 
three  or  four  more  rats  disporting  like  the  others. 

"Pikers!"  jeered  Ryan,  turning  oflf  across  the  brow 
of  the  blufi'.  "Unless  they  hold  four  kings,  they 
won't  call.    Come  on,  we  got  to  get  back  to  Eagle." 

"Hold  on,"  commanded  Hess.  "You  can't  bluff 
us.  We  call.  Your  holdings  is  ours  at  five  thousand. 
Come  down  off  that  bluff,  you  grinning  totem,  and 
we'll  write  you  the  bill  of  sale." 

Within  three  minutes,  the  bill  of  sale  in  his  pocket, 
Ryan  was  again  on  his  way  to  Eagle,  while  Cronin 
and  Gayle  continued  their  course  upstream. 

"Why'd  you  do  that,  Cronin?"  chided  Outremont, 


as  he  scanned  claim  after 
claim  and  saw  no  surface  in- 
dications to  show  any  gold 
concentration.  "Just  for 
spite?  Gallery  plays  like  that 
come  pretty  expensive,  and,  as  you  say,  I've  a  wife 
to  keep  now.  If  I'd  been  doing  it,  I  sure  would  have 
pocketed  my  pride  and  not  paid  out  five  thousand 
dollars  to  call  a  bluff.  You  know  blame  well  the 
ground  looks  barren,  and  when  an  old-timer  like 
Ryan  passes  it  up  with  a  loss  of  five  thousand,  you 
can  count  it  well  embalmed.  Don't  flatter  yourself 
that  you've  bought  a  hundred  creek  claims.  There's 
nothing  here  but  the  remnants  of  the  ice  run.  You've 
simply  bought  ten  miles  of  debris  and  desolation." 

"No,  Gayle,  I  haven't,"  returned  Cronin.  "I've 
bought  a  ten-mile  muskrat  ranch." 

OUTREMONT  gasped  and  nearly  dropped  his  pole 
overboard.  "Cronin,  Cronin,"  he  expostulated, 
"stop  right  there.  Your  senile  dementia'll  come  soon 
enough.    Don't  take  a  step  to  meet  it." 

"Just  the  same  my  scheme  is  sane,"  declared 
Cronin.  "I  didn't  tell  Rooney  what  the  game  was, 
but  if  I'd  liked  I  could  have  given  him  figures  enough 
to  stagger  him.  Yes,  Gayle,  and  if  you  like  I'll  do 
the  same  for  you." 

"Don't,  Cronin,  don't,"  Gayle  besought.  "I'm 
staggered  now.  Give  me  something  to  steady  me. 
I've  kicked  muskrats  out  of  my  way  all  my  life.  I 
never  saw  money  in  them.  They're  just  vermin 
anyway,  Cronin,  overrunning  the  rivers  as  the 
house  rats  overrun  houses.  They're  no  good  for 
anything." 

"Ain't  they?  In  the  fur  centers  their  pelts  sell 
for  as  much  as  eighty  cents.  We  can't  strike  eighty 
so  far  up  here,  but  we  can  sure  get  fifty  cents  in 
Dawson.  It's  a  fine,  warm  day,  and  the  rats  on  the 
Tatonduk  are  all  out.  I  counted  them  all  along,  and 
the  seven  just  where  we  talked  to  Ryan  decided  me. 
They've  been  averaging  fifty  a  mile." 

"Well,  figured  out  short,  that's  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars." 

"Bah,  Gayle,  we'll  have  to  get  Trudis  here  to 
figure  for  you.  Them  five  hundred  form  only  the 
nucleus  of  the  ranch.  When  it  comes  to  fur  time,  it's 
not  hundreds  but  thousands  we'll  be  skinning." 

"Like  thunder  we  will!  I'm  the  man  from  Texas, 
Cronin,  and  you've  got  to  put  those  thousands  in  my 
lap  before  I  believe." 

"Oh,  I'll  do  it,  Gayle!  Don't  you  fluster  yourself. 
We'll  hit  Eagle  City  ourselves,  get  what  stuff  we 
need  for  the  ranch  and  hustle  back.  And,  listen 
here,  partner,  I'll  put  rats  in  your  lap  so  fast  that 
you'll  be  a  walking  dispensary  of  pungent  musk!" 
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And  forthwith  the  ex-marshal  proceeded  to  make 
good  his  boast. 

At  Eagle  City  he  bought  some  big  rolls  of  wire 
mesh  with  which  the  dealers  were  accustomed  to  net 
in  their  provisions  against  the  thieving  of  prowling 
huskies.  Also  he  acquired  large  quantities  of  sweet 
apples,  imported  on  the  Lower  Yukon  steamers,  of 
carrots  produced  on  the  small  farms  scattered 
through  the  Klondike  Valley,  and  of  baled  oat  hay 
grown  on  the  Mazie  May  Ranch  up  the  Stewart  River 
and  shipped  down  for  the  use  of  freighters  who 
were  attempting  to  establish  a  new  land  trail  from 
Eagle  City  across  two  summits  into  the  Forty-mile 
country. 

Of  these  three  commodities  Cronin  cornered  the 
supply  and  sent  word  up  to  Dawson  to  Thorpe  Cal- 
gour  to  bring  his  sister  Trudis,  Gayle's  wife,  and 
ten  workmen,  together  with  .22-caliber  rifles,  ammu- 
nition, steel  traps,  and  empty  barrels,  down  on  the 
Tatonduk  at  once. 

THE  oddity  of  the  ex-marshal's  purchases  excited 
the  curiosity  of  Eagle  City  and,  most  of  all,  the 
curiosity  of  Rooney  Ryan. 

"What  you  going  to  do  down  on  the  Tatonduk?" 
he  asked  as  he  watched  Hess  and  Outremont  load 
the  miscellaneous  assortment  into  their  boat  and  two 
other  boats  attached  to  towlines.    "Raise  chickens?" 

"No,  Rooney,  wire  worms!"  chaffed  Cronin,  and 
drifted  out  of  Eagle  without  deigning  to  offer  fur- 
ther enlightenment. 

But  back  on  the  Tatonduk  Cronin  soon  displayed 
the  uses  of  these  for  the  benefit  of  Outremont,  who, 
though  too  sardonically  polite  to  say  so,  was  like- 
wise curious.  Across  the  river  at  the  upper  and 
lower  boundaries  of  the  ten-mile  stretch  the  ex- 
marshal  had  bought  he  threw  a  screen  of  netting 
attached  to  high  posts.  The  bottoms  of  the  screens 
were  heavily  weighted  with  stones  so  as  to  sink 
them  some  distance  into  the  mucky  river  bed;  the 
tops  rose  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 


stream;  and  the  ends,  let  into  trenches  in  the  banks 
for  a  rod  or  so,  came  finally  to  the  top  of  the  ground 
and  extended  out  like  the  wings  of  a  water  fence. 
The  lower  screen  was  solid,  to  bar  any  exit.  The 
upper  one,  to  encourage  entrance,  was  full  of  small 
mesh  doors  hinged  at  the  top  and  cleverly  constructed 
to  swing  but  one  way,  down  river.  Thus  with  a 
little  effort  at  the  two  strategic  points  Cronin  had 
his  elongated  ranch  inclosed.  There  was  no  need  to 
fence  the  sides,  for  the  creek  claims,  two  thousand 
feet  in  width,  sloped  up  on  either  limit  to  the  natural 
barrier  of  the  steep  bench  ground. 

By  the  time  this  was  finished  Thorpe  Calgour  ar- 
rived with  Trudis,  the  workmen,  and  the  cargo  from 
Dawson  City,  and  Hess,  putting  by  the  cargo  till 
fall,  straightway  sent  Thorpe  and  the  men  forth  into 
the  northerly  swamps  and  sloughs,  to  the  head 
streamlets  of  other  waterways  to  lay  trails  of  oat 
hay  and  of  apple  and  carrot  fragments  to  the  ranch, 
while  he,  Gayle,  and  Trudis  looked  after  the  ranch 
itself. 

"You  from  Texas  still,  Gayle?"  Hess  grinned  as 
he  disclosed  his  methods.  "Just  watch  me  draw 
them.  They're  exactly  like  human  beings  in  regard  to 
their  stomachs.    They  pike  where  the  feed  is  good." 

And  of  a  truth  they  piked  in  on  the  Tatonduk 
River  through  the  upper  screen  gateway  of  the 
ranch.  Once  in,  they  perforce  remained,  as  the  ex- 
marshal  had  planned.  Nor,  even  if  the  way  had 
been  unbarred,  would  they  have  taken  leave,  for 
while  the  trail  to  the  ranch  ran  thin  here  in  the 
inclosed  section,  food  was  lavished  with  a  prodigal 
hand,  and  they  swam  and  burrowed  in  a  ten-mile 
paradise. 

Even  Outremont's  skepticism  was  shattered. 

"Cronin  wins,  Tru,"  he  admitted  to  his  wife  as  he 
saw  the  increasing  numbers  in  the  river.  "He  will 
clear  a  dollar  or  two  if  he  keeps  on." 

"Gayle,  you're  very  dense,"  reproached  Trudis. 
"You've  altogether  overlooked  the  possibilities  of 
this  ranch.    If  you'd  ever  indulged  in  nature  study, 


you'd  know  that  muskrats  increase  about  as  fast  as 
rabbits,  and  you  know  how  they  thrive." 

"Sure,"  enlarged  Cronin,  "they  bring  forth  three 
or  four  families  every  season  with  six  to  nine  kits 
in  each  family.  One  pair  has  on  an  average  twenty 
descendants.  That  means  our  original  five  hundred'll 
be  five  thousand  before  fur  time.  Savvy?" 

"Thunder!"  exclaimed  Gayle.  "I  savvy  now, 
Cronin.  They'll  be  worth  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars."  J, 

"Yes,  exactly  half  what  I  paid  for  the  limits.  How 
long  do  you  think  it'll  take  me  to  make  up  the  other 
half  and  pile  on  the  profits?  Say,  Gayle,  a  pair  of 
muskrats  is  as  good  as  an  ounce  of  gold  dust  any 
day,  and  you  don't  have  to  dig  for  them.  And  in- 
stead of  every  ostensible  pair  I'm  enticing  here 
I'm  in  reality  getting  twenty-two.  That's  why  I'vt 
spread  such  a  feast  on  the  Tatonduk  and  pointec 
them  the  way.  You  just  keep  your  eye  on  thi^ 
amazing  exodus." 

IT  WAS  indeed  an  amazing  exodus.  Word  of  Hess'^ 
and  Outremont's  doings  had  traveled  up  the  mail 
river,  and  men  poled  down  from  Seventy-mile,  fron 
Eagle,  from  Forty-mile,  and  from  Dawson  City  t( 
see.  They  beheld  Cronin  Hess  as  the  god  in  the  ma 
chine  draw  rats  from  every  place  where  the  ani 
mals  congregated  in  sufficient  numbers  to  repay  th< 
labor  expended.  He  drew  them  off  every  side  strean 
of  the  Tatonduk  River.  He  drew  them  off  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ogilvie  River,  which,  like  the  Tatonduk 
but  on  the  opposite  slope,  had  its  source  in  the  rangi 
of  hills  lying  along  the  140th  meridian  and  steeplec 
by  Mount  Klotz  and  Mount  King.  And  he  did  no 
stop  at  that.  He  sent  Thorpe  over  on  the  uppe 
reaches  of  the  Porcupine  River  and  drew  them  of 
its  waters  and  from  Upper  Nahoni,  Middle  Nahoni 
and  Lower  Nahoni  Lakes. 

Some  telepathic  call  circulated  among  the  little  fu 
bearers,  and  they  answered  the  call  as  surely  as  mei 
answer  one  another's         (Continued  on  page  31) 


"Only  a  landslide !"  grated  Gayle.   "Sure,  but  somebody's  sending  her  down.    Listen     Don  i  you  hear  their  bars?    The  cad's  dumped  the  overhang  on  us  I " 
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EW 
BORAH 


CAN  a  man  who  lives  in  Idaho  be  chosen 
President  of  the  United  States? 
Have  we  attained  a  degree  of  political 
homogeneity  sufficient  to  make  possible  the 
serious  consideration  for  the  presidency  of 
an  American,  otherwise  qualified,  but  who 
lives  in  the  tall  country  of  the  Far  West,  out- 
side the  zone  of  political  safety  which  the 
leaders  have  established  for  presidential  pos- 
sibilities? 

Other  activities  have  not  hesitated  to  go 
West  for  talent  wherewith  to  enrich  every 
department  of  human  endeavor.  New  York, 
Boston,  and  the  entire  East  are  filled  with 
financial  leaders  recruited  from  that  broad 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  direc- 
torates of  big  business  would  show  that  a 
preponderance  of  membership  was  corn-fed  in 
youth  in  the  West  and  the  mid- West. 

In  the  past,  Republican  leadership  seems 
to  have  drawn  a  geographical  circle  beyond 
the  sacred  limits  of  which  all  presidential 
aspirants  have  been  dismissed  with  the 
laconic  but  somewhat  illogical  statement: 
"Too  far  west." 

The  Democratic  party  came  as  far  west 
as  Nebraska  for  Mr.  Bryan,  but  its  leaders 
came  protesting  and  reluctant,  borne  on  a 
tide  of  perfervid  oratory  which  in  1896  set 
all  time-honored  boundaries  awash. 

The  Republican  party,  regarding  Ohio  al- 
ways as  the  Middle  West,  came  to  Illinois  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  then  seemed  to  write 
across  the  western  border  of  that  State : 
"This  is  the  political  frontier." 

The  present  year  of  grace  has  enlarged 
the  somewhat  provincial  viewpoint  of  the 
Far  Easterner  in  respect  to  the  value  of  the 
country  west  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  man  from 
the  Far  East  and  the  man  from  the  Far  West 
have  been  meeting  upon  common  American 
ground.  The  Easterner,  being  deprived  of 
the  customary  opportunity  of  crossing  the 
ocean,  crossed  the  continent  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  big,  vibrant  Americanism  of 
the  greater  country  that  stretches  beyond  the 
Allegheny  Mountains. 

He  found  the  West  of  his  somewhat  vague 
preconception  an  astonishingly  vital  part  of  Amer- 
ica. He  found  equal  suffrage  established  in  the 
country  which  he  supposed  belonged  to  the  grizzly 
bear.  The  land  which  filled  his  imagination  with 
disconnected  romance  of  cowboy  life  he  discovered  to 
be  the  center  of  the  activities  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs.  The  territory  associated 
in  his  mind  with  the  things  that  belonged  to  the 
desert  and  wild  life  he  discovered  to  be  building 
civic  beauty  centers,  indulging  in  the  uplift,  establish- 
ing old-age  pensions,  widows'  pensions,  vocational 
training,  minimum-wage  scales,  prohibition  of  child- 
hood labor,  and  all  of  the  other  advances  in  democratic 
government  which  have  caused  Western  thought  to 
become  synonymous  with  the  progressive  program. 

He  found  that  the  amusements  of  this  section  did 
not  consist  in  shooting  at  the  "tenderfoot"  who  had 
just  arrived  from  the  East.  He  found  the  people 
engaged  for  their  amusements  in  wrangling  over  the 
odd  trick  at  whist,  touring  the  country  in  motor  cars, 
and  getting  Broadway  attractions  at  moving-picture 
theatres  heated  by  steam  in  winter  and  chilled  by 
artificial  cooling  processes  in  summer. 

The  suggestion,  therefore,  that  a  presidential  can- 
didate from  the  West  might  be  chosen  at  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  may  not  strike  the  political  leaders 
as  grotesque.  Idaho  is  not  as  far  west  to-day  as 
Illinois  was  in  1860. 

A  presidential  "possibility"  from  New  England  re- 
cently came  West  to  show  the  natives  the  type  of 
"."tafe-and-sane  statesmanship"  which  New  England 
regards  as  desirable  at  this  time.    By  the  time  he 
had  worked  the  territory  as  far  west  as  Kansas  City 
he  was  impressed  profoundly  with  the  severity  of  the 
=«mtiny  he  had  invited.    He  came  heralded  as  a  type. 
In  all  the  various  communities  he  was  proudly  pre- 
'ed  by  the  leading  Standpatters  as  "Exhibit  A"  in 
offering  of  Eastern  standpat  leaders  for  the 
idency.    He  represented  "business  sanity,"  "con- 
tutional  representative  government,"  "constructive 
conservatism,"  "moderation."   He  was  to  be  the  typi- 
cal exponent  of  the  policy  whose  effort  not  only  is  to 
rejuvenate  big  business,  but  likewise  to  rejuvenate 
somewhat  the  business  of  being  a  Republican  leader. 
This  has  languished  since  the  episode  of  political 
kleptomania  in  1912. 


Y  HE 


The  author  of  this  article  has  been  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Wichita 
Beacon,  and  in  1914  was  Progressive  candidate  for  Governor  of  Kansas 


Topyriirht  l^y  Harris  &  Kwin 


The  West  sees  in  Borah  merely  a  robust,  trained  American  who 
has  reached  his  present  position  through  the  University  of  Hard  Knocks 


He  came  West  expecting  grave  consideration  as  a 
teacher  of  sanity  from  New  England.  He  came  to 
give  us  special  treatment.  He  found  an  atmosphere 
that  did  not  seem  to  demand  any  special  treatment, 
an  attitude  of  rather  keen  understanding,  a  people 
comprehending  perfectly  the  public  issues  and  grasp- 
ing so  well  the  New  England  attitude  that  he  soon 
realized  that  he  was  not  being  considered  as  an  Amer- 
ican product  but  as  a  characteristic  type  from  a 
somewhat  localized  community.  Before  he  had 
crossed  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  he 
realized  that  he  had  been  intelligently  appraised. 
On  his  way  back  his  speeches  indicated  that  he  was 
a  somewhat  broader  American  than  he  had  been  on 
his  way  out.  It  is  said  that  he  came  to  have  a  new 
realization  of  what  progressive  thought  means  in 
the  West.  It  is  not  mere  gusto,  as  he  supposed,  but 
the  modern  challenge  of  a  really  thoughtful  and  ac- 
complishing people,  constructive,  deliberate,  cosmopoli- 
tan, and  differing  from  New  England  in  one  supreme 
respect — the  unanimity  with  which  the  entire  popu- 
lation engages  intelligently  in  public  controversy. 

He  found  that  in  the  West  every  man  is  trying 
to  do  a  little  job  of  thinking  for  himself  and,  while 
this  does  not  produce  what  New  England  regards 
as  a  high  degree  of  mental  sanity,  it  does  produce 
a  high  degree  of  mental  activity,  and  out  of  it  there 
comes  a  free  and  fearless  breadth  of  vision  that 
transcends  all  sectional  boundaries. 

A  Western  Standpoint 

THE  West  has  never  objected  to  a  presidential  can- 
didate just  because  he  came  from  New  York  or 
some  New  England  State,  and  it  naturally  sees  noth- 
ing impractical  in  the  undoubted  boom  which  the  sug- 
gestion of  Senator  William  E.  Borah  of  Idaho  for  the 
presidency  is  now  enjoying.  The  West  sees  in  Borah 
merely  a  robust,  trained  American  who  has  reached 
his  present  position  of  national  influence  through  the 
"university  of  hard  knocks"  which  has  provided  the 
education  of  so  many  great  Americans.  It  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  his  progressive  viewpoint  is  due 
to  a  certain  big  understanding  and  not  to  the  acci- 
dent of  his  geographical  location. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  will  be  given 
consideration  in  the  convention  does  not  arise  out  of 


any  question  touching  his  personal  eligibil- 
ity as  a  candidate,  but  out  of  the  question 
as  to  whether  geography  is  still  a  para- 
mount issue  in  the  selection  of  a  presidential 
candidate  by  the  Republican  leaders. 

Senator  Borah  himself  is  just  as  uncer- 
tain about  this  as  anyone  else.  I  found  him 
utterly  free  from  any  artificial  pose  in  the 
matter. 

The  heavy  mail  that  comes  to  him  from 
all  over  the  Union,  particularly  from  the  We.st 
and  the  South,  has  given  him  rather  an  ac- 
curate comprehension  of  his  personal  follow- 
ing, but  Senator  Borah  is  a  hard-headed  citi- 
zen. He  has  played  the  political  game  with 
the  joker  running  wild.  He  was  at  the  Chicago 
convention  and  he  knows  that  the  same  in- 
fluences which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  at  Chicago  in  1912  are  likely  to 
cast  the  deciding  vote  at  the  convention  of  1916. 
He  realizes  that  if  the  standpat  leaders  cher- 
ish the  same  animosity  toward  the  progressive 
program  and  progressive  leadership  that  they 
did  in  1912,  they  again  may  be  willing  to 
scuttle  the  ship  rather  than  see  it  sail  under 
the  captaincy  of  a  progressive  crew. 

Senator  Borah  did  not  use  this  language, 
because  the  figures  of  speech  that  suggest 
themselves  to  one's  mind  in  Idaho  in  August 
have  nothing  to  do  with  ships  and  crews.  What 
the  senator  really  said  was  that  if  the  stand- 
pat leaders  determined  to  nominate  a  stand- 
pat candidate  they  probably  would  find  a  way 
to  do  it,  as  they  did  in  l9l2.  "But,"  he  added, 
"they  will  have  to  fight  it  out  with  the  Progres- 
sives again  before  they  do  it." 

Senator  Borah  realizes  that  even  if  the 
standpat  Republican  leaders  decide  to  make 
any  concession  to  the  progressive  element  of 
the  party  his  location  will  still  be  used  against 
him  effectively.  He  therefore  is  determined  to 
make  no  effort  to  secure  his  nomination,  but 
to  give  his  influence  and  his  ability  to  the  se- 
curing of  a  liberal  and  advanced  platform  and 
the  nomination  of  a  candidate  in  harmony  with 
the  platform.  He  knows  that  Senator  Cum- 
mins is  the  other  progressive  most  talked  about 
that  Senator  Cummins  has  decided  to  be  a 
candidate.  He  speaks  highly  of  Senator  Cummins, 
sympathizes  with  his  candidacy,  and  will  undoubtedly 
support  it  unless  the  situation  convinces  him  that  the 
progressive  forces  in  the  Republican  party  can  make 
a  stronger  fight  behind  some  other  progressive  than 
behind  his  Iowa  friend.  One  easily  concludes  from 
talking  with  him  that  he  intends  to  hold  himself 
free  at  all  times  to  use  whatevei-  influence  he 
may  have  for  the  nomination  of  the  most  avail- 
able liberal  candidate,  and  to  that  end  he  simply 
urges  in  reply  to  the  many  letters  coming  to  him 
that  they  elect  to  the  convention  delegates  of  the 
most  liberal  and  advanced  views. 

Are  There  Still  Three  Parties? 


SENATOR  BORAH  is  getting  ready  to  make  an 
active  campaign  in  the  West  to  organize  the  pro- 
gressive Republicans,  but  he  explains  that  the  para- 
mount consideration  in  his  mind  is  the  uniting  of  the 
progressive  forces  for  the  fight  and  not  his  own  nomi- 
nation. He  believes  the  Republican  party  will  be  de- 
feated in  1916  unless  it  secures  the  union  of  both 
factions  behind  a  progressive  leadership;  he  declares 
he  will  cheerfully  support  for  the  nomination  the 
Progressive  who  develops  the  best  strength.  Senator 
Borah  is  in  some  respects  an  old-fashioned  partisan.  He 
regards  the  Republican  party  as  having  some  sort 
of  a  sacred  mission  and  he  can  become  moist-eyed 
over  the  vision  of  its  future. 

Senator  Borah  gets  ready  for  the  contest  of  1916 
with  full  realization  of  what  another  fight  with  the 
standpat  element  means.  He  had  control  for  Roose- 
velt of  all  the  contested  cases  before  the  Credentials 
Committee  at  Chicago  in  1912.  He  knows  what  sort 
of  fight  he  is  going  into.  He  realizes  that  the  words 
"safe  and  sane"  soon  will  creep  back  into  the  col- 
umns of  the  standpat  newspapers;  that  the  country 
again  will  be  asked  to  sit  in  humility  at  the  feet  of 
those  who  think  that  God  gave  to  a  few  men  of  big 
affairs  the  mission  of  saving  representative  govern- 
ment in  their  own  way,  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
that  the  word  "sacred"  wherever  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution refers  exclusively  to  the  rights  of  property. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  fight  in  1916  in  the  Re- 
publican party,  as  it  was  in  the  fight  of  1912.  Pro- 


and 
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gressive  thought  will  not  follow  the  conservative 
type.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  again  trust  the 
present  leadership  of  that  type  to  be  ordinarily  hon- 
est in  a  national  convention.  While  some  of  the 
recent  utterances  of  Senator  Root  in  the  New  York 
Constitutional  Convention  amount  to  a  declaration 
that  he  has  grown  weary  of  the  Standpatters'  idea 
of  representative  government,  the  men  who  put  Mr. 
Root  forward  at  Chicago  have  shown  no  indication 
that  they  share  in  Senator  Root's  changing  viewpoint. 

The  present  condition  in  the  Republican  party, 
therefore,  presents  almost  as  wide  a  division  as  it 
did  in  1912,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  it  be- 
comes daily  a  little  more  clearly  outlined  that  it 
will  require  both  factions  of  the  Republican  party 
to  make  an  effective  fight  against  President  Wilson 
in  1916.  It  is  also  observable  that  as  President  Wil- 
son grows  stronger  in  the  country,  the  chins  of  the 
standpat  leaders  drop  a  trifle  and  their  attitude 
toward  the  progressive  faction  of  the  Republican 
party  becomes  a  little  more  tinctured  v^ath  human 
cordiality.  The  invitation  to  the  Progressives  to 
come  back  takes  on  a  new  humility. 

Following  the  State  elections  of  1914,  which 
showed  some  Republican  increases,  the  attitude  of 
the  standpat  leaders  was  about  what  it  was  in  the 
Gold  Room  in  the  Congress  Hotel  at  Chicago  in  1912: 
No  terms  were  to  be  offered  Progressives.  They 
might  be  allowed  to  come  back  upon  proper  exami- 
nation, under  a  probationary  clause.  The  situation 
has  mellowed  since  then  until  now  we  might  be  al- 
lowed to  come  back  without  examination  upon  a 
mere  verbal  statement  of  belief. 

When  I  found  Senator  Borah  in  August  he  was 
engaged,  under  a  sun  that  drove  the  thermometer 
up  to  110  degrees  some  days,  in  an  active  speaking 
campaign  to  bring  the  Republican  party  of  Idaho, 


back  to  the  progressive  ideals  from  which  there  has 
been  an  effort  to  switch  it  since  Senator  Borah's  vic- 
tory of  1912.  That  year,  under  the  Idaho  direct- 
primary  system,  all  of  the  men  nominated  by  the 
Republicans  for  the  Idaho  Legislature  were  tacitly 
pledged  to  support  Senator  Borah  for  the  United 
States  Senate  because  Borah  had  gained  the  Repub- 
lican senatorial  renomination  in  the  direct  primary. 

Where  Borah  Stood  in  1912 

WHEN  he  returned  from  the  Chicago  convention 
his  first  statement  was:  "I  think  seventy-eight 
delegates  were  seated  for  Taft  that  any  fair  tribunal 
would  have  given  to  Roosevelt,  and  fifty-two  dele- 
gates were  seated  for  Taft  that  no  honest  tribunal 
could  have  denied  Roosevelt." 

He  refused  to  modify  this  statement  in  the  cam- 
paign, although  he  was  making  an  active  tour  of  the 
State  as  the  Republican  senatorial  candidate.  Stand- 
patters in  Idaho  organized  a  demand  that  Borah  line 
up  positively  and  definitely  for  Taft  and  approve  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Chicago  Convention.  He  re- 
fused to  do  this,  but  offered  this  grim  compromise — 
that  any  nominee  for  the  Legislature  upon  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  should  be  excused  from  voting  for  him  in 
the  Idaho  Legislature  as  the  law  pledged,  if  he  would 
declare  openly  to  the  people  of  his  district  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  vote  for  Borah.  None  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  accepted  this  challenge,  and 
Borah  had  no  Republican  opposition  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  never  changed 
his  attitude  or  modified  his  views  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  Taft  was  nominated. 

When  Senator  Borah  consented  to  give  an  expres- 
sion upon  public  issues  he  made  it  perfectly  plain 
that  he  was  not  outlining  the  platform  of  a  presi- 


dential possibility,  but  merely  giving,  upon  request, 
and  somewhat  offhand,  his  viewpoint  upon  various 
public  matters  which  engage  pre.sent  attention  and 
which  will  affect  the  political  situation  in  191(). 

The  impression  one  gets  from  an  interview  with 
Senator  Borah  is  of  his  instant  readiness  to  discuss 
any  subject  of  public  interest.  In  the  very  brief 
time  I  borrowed  from  him  on  a  hot  day  in  August  he 
discussed  twenty-one  themes  of  vital  public  interest; 
his  mind  was  made  up  on  every  one  of  them,  and  his 
statement  touching  each  theme  was  apparently  the 
result  of  accurate,  clear-cut  thinking. 

"I  believe  that  preparedness  for  peace  must  pre- 
cede any  permanent  and  efficient  preparedness  for 
war,"  said  he,  when  I  touched  upon  the  program  foi 
larger  army  and  navy  equipment  which  will  come 
before  the  next  Congress. 

"We  are  apparently  about  to  enter  upon  an  ex- 
tensive program  for  building  up  the  navy  and  mak- 
ing more  efficient  our  army,  and  we  are  about  to 
enter  upon  that  program  under  very  adverse  and 
discouraging  circumstances  so  far  as  our  finance? 
are  concerned. 

"We  need  to  use  with  merciless  determination  tht 
pruning  knife  in  lopping  off  present  needless  extrava- 
gance in  governmental  expenditures.  Mr.  Gladstonr 
once  said — I  can  recall  only  the  substance  of  hi 
language — that  the  mischiefs  which  arise  from  ex 
travagance  in  government  creep  on  with  a  noiseless 
and  stealthy  step  and  remain  unseen  and  unfelt  until 
they  have  reached  a  magnitude  absolutely  over- 
whelming." 

When  I  reminded  Senator  Borah  that  some  of  thos€ 

extravagances  of  the  recent  Congresses  had  not  beer 
creeping  with  noiseless  tread,  but  had  attained  both 
speed  and  sound,  he  discussed  the  extravagances  in 
some  detail.    He  spoke      (Continued  on  pacje  21) 


TO  ANSWER 


IT'S  been  a  great  three 
days,"  sighed  John. 


Bessie  also  sighed. 

They  had  clambered  down 
from  the  parapet  below  the 
Cliff  House  and  sat  watch- 
ing the  seals  at  play  upon 
the  rocks  a  stone's  throw 
out  from  beneath  their  feet. 
Their  position  marked  the 
southern  portal  of  the  fa- 
mous Golden  Gate,  through 
which  a  mile-wide  stream  of 
liquid  blue  was  running. 
Across  the  Gate  rose  the 
sheer  gray  cliffs  of  Marin 
County,  and  beyond  those 
the  rugged  greens  and  blues 
of  the  mountains,  spiked  in 
the  center  by  the  peak  of 
Tamalpais.    Before  their 

faces  the  ocean,  in  swells  and  scoops  of  ever 
grayer  gray,  ran  out  to  catch  the  firmament  as  it 
fell,  illumined  in  its  lower  reaches  by  the  sun, 
which  was  sinking  into  the  haze  above  the 
waters  like  a  lustrous  orange  ball. 

Southward,  beyond  the  green  head  of  Golden 
Gate  Park,  the  yellow  gray  of  the  sand  dunes 
and  the  blue  gray  of  the  sea  met  in  a  lingering, 
playful  kiss  that  swept  back  and  forth  in  a  long, 
shimmering  line  which  ran  on  sinuously,  growing 
fainter  and  fainter  till  lost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  distant  cliffs. 

The  hour  was  five  o'clock.  The  day 
was  Tuesday.  At  eight  that  night 
John  was  to  leave  for  Los  Angeles. 
His  vacation — the  only  vacation  of  his 
hard-driven  life — was  to  end.  The  day 
was  nearing  its  end.  An  epoch  in  his 
existence  was  also  nearing  its  end. 
The  past  was  clear  as  the  land  behind 
him.  The  future  was  an  area  of  toss- 
ing uncertainty.  Nothing  appeared, 
no  track,  no  wake,  no  sail,  no  sun 
even.  Only  far  over,  beyond  the  curve 
of  the  horizon,  was  a  kind  of  strange 
unearthly  glow,  and  on  this  his  eye 
was  set. 

For  three  days  his  soul  had  ebbed 
and  flowed  like  that  lip  of  foam  upon 
the  beach,  sometimes  stealing  far  up 
on  the  land — for  him  the  backward 
track;  then  turning  and  running  far 
out  to  sea — for  him  the  way  of  adven- 
ture and  advance. 

But  now  the  ultimate  decision  was 
to  be  made.  Bessie  saw  conviction 
rising  on  his  face  like  a  tide,  a  rapt 
look  which  snuggled  in  the  hills  and 


Y  PETER   CLARK  MACFARLANE 

Chapter  Four — The  Adventures  of  an  Amateur 


ILLUSTRATED      BY      WILLIAM      B.  KING 

"John  is  as  good  as  a  vaudeville  act!"  is  all  the  shipping  clerks  can  find  to  say  of  clumsy  young  Ilampstead, 
stenographer  in  the  office  of  a  California  railway.  But  Ilampstead  has  been  studying  at  home  after  each  day's 
work,  and  his  studies  include  private  lessons  in  acting.  The  confidence  he  gains  thereby  paves  the  way  for  busi- 
ness promotion.  At  twenty-four  he  becomes  private  secretary  to  the  general  freight  agent,  father  of  Bessie 
Mitchell.  Mitchell  soon  promotes  him  to  the  rate  department.  Meantime  John  plays  Ursus  in  "Quo  Vadis  "  at 
a  local  theatre  and  Bessie  is  just  a  bit  petulant  at  the  sight  of  Lygia  —  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Marien 
Dounay  —  nestling  in  John's  arms.  John's  minister,  too,  is  grieved,  and  preaches  an  eloquent  sermon  condemning 
the  stage  on  moral  grounds.  In  spite  of  the  clergyman's  exhortation,  in  spite  of  the  offer  of  an  important  administra- 
tive position  in  a  rival  railway,  at  a  salary  of  $12,000,  John  is  determined  to  make  a  career  for  himself  on  the  stage 


"In  the  name  of  God,  what 
have  you  been  doing  to  yourself?" 


hollows  and  then  began  tc 
harden  like  setting  concrett 
among  those  features  whicl 
once  had  seemed  not  to  fit 
No  one  would  call  that  fac( 
homely  now:  interesting 
most  likely,  would  hav( 
been  the  word. 

The  gray  eyes  burne( 
brighter.  The  lips  grev 
tighter.  The  chin  advanced 
moved  out  to  sea  a  little 
as  it  were. 

"Follow  your  star,  John,' 
Bessie  urged  stoutly,  thougl 
a  look  of  pain  momentarilj 
touched  her  whitening  lips 
"I  shall  despise  you  if  yoi 
do  not." 

"The  decision  is  made,' 
John  replied  solemnly,  "anc 
you,  Bessie,  have  helped  to  make  it' 
Bessie  did  not  reply.  She  looked 
There  was  silence  between  them.  Si 
lence,  too,  was  in  the  heavens;  the  sun 
the  waves,  the  restless  wind,  for  th' 
moment,  appeared  to  stand  still.  Al 
nature  had  paused  respectfully.  A  man 
young,  inexperienced,  blind,  potential 
had  cast  the  horoscope  of  life  beyom 
the  power  of  gods  or  men  to  intervene— 
and  with  it  had  cast  some  other  horo 
scopes  as  well. 

Hampstead  felt  the  spell  of  awe  hi 
act  of  will  had  wrapped  about  thenn 
but  he  felt  also  the  substance  of  hi 
resolution  framing  like  granite  in  hi 
soul  and  making  him  strong  with  i 
new  kind  of  strength. 

But  soon  the  sun  was  descendini 
again,  the  clouds  were  drifting  onci 
more,  and  a  gust  of  wind  nipped  sharp 
ly,  causing  the  skirts  of  John's  overcoa 
to  flap  lustily.  Bessie  twitched  her  fu 
collar  closer  about  the  neck  and  thrus 
both  hands  deep  into  the  pockets  of  he 
gray  ulster.  Hampstead  passed  his  owi 
hand  through  the  curve  of  the  girl' 
elbow,  gripped  her  forearm  possessively 
selfishly,  absently,  and  drew  her  towar( 
him.  Indeed,  Bessie  was  closer  to  hin 
than  she  had  ever  been  before;  and  ye 
she  had  never  felt  so  far  away. 

"Oh,  but  it's  great  to  have  a  womai 
by  you  in  a  crisis,"  he  chuckled  happily 
Bessie  looked  up  startled.  John  hac 
called  her  woman.  But  she  recoverec 
from  the  start.  He  had  also  called  hei 
a  woman. 
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"Come  to  understand  each  other  pretty  well, 
haven't  we?"  the  big  fellow  observed,  still  looking- 
oceanward.  but  giving  the  arm  of  Bessie  what  was 
intended  for  a  meaningful  squeeze. 

"Not  at  all,"  sighed  Bessie,  also  still  looking 
oceanward. 

Hampstead,  his  thoughts  bowling  rapidly  forward, 
<ontinued  motionless  until  a  white- 
•^vinged.  curious-eyed  gull  sailed  be- 
tween his  line  of  \'ision  and  the 
.water.  Then,  as  if  abruptly  con- 
scious that  Bessie's  answer  was  not 
what  it  should  have  been,  he  turned 
and,  at  the  same  time,  boldly  swung 
her  body  round  till  they  stood  facing 
each  other.  Bessie  met  this  gaze  un- 
blinkingly  for  a  moment,  with  her 
face  set  and  sober;  then  something 
in  John's  mystified  glance  touched 
her  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  she 
laughed  her  old  roguish  laugh  and 
flirted  the  stupid  in  the  face  with 
the  end  of  her  boa. 

"You  great  big  egoist!" she  smiled. 
"There,  that's  the  first  chance  I've 
had  to  use  that  word.  I  only  learned 
the  difference  between  it  and  another 
last  week." 

"Indeed!"  retorted  Hampstead. 
"And  when  did  you  learn  the  dif- 
ference between  me  and  the  other 
word?" 

"Well,  I'm  not  sure  that  there  is 
a  difference,"  she  sparred.  "Being 
polite,  I  just  concede  it." 

"Oh!"  he  chuckled.  "But,"  and 
he  was  serious  again,  "you  say  we 
don't  understand  each  other?" 

"Nonsense!  I  was  joking.  I  do 
understand  you — you  great  big  ego- 
istical egotist !  You  are  just  now  abso- 
lutely self -centered  and  all,  all  ambi- 
tion! And  I  am  secretly — secretly, 
you  understand — proud  of  you!" 

"And  you,"  said  Hampstead,  draw- 
ing her  close  again,  "are  just  the 
truest,  most  understanding  friend  a 
man  ever,  ever  had.  You  know, 
Bessie,  a  fellow  can  talk  to  you  just 
like  a  sister.  A  pretty  little  sister!" 
he  subjoined  when  Bessie  looked  less 
pleased  than  he  thought  she  should. 

"You've  changed  a  lot,  too,  in  a 
year,"  he  conceded,  studying  her  face 
critically.  "When  you  came  into  the 
hotel  last  night  you  struck  fear  into  my  heart,  and 
then  kind  of  made  it  flutter.  I  said  to  myself: 
She's  gone— the  old  Bessie  that  could  be  played 
with.  But  here's  a  young  woman,  a  handsome  young 
woman,  taking  her  place.'  " 

"Did  you  say  that?"  asked  Bessie  happily. 

"An  exceedingly  beautiful  woman,"  went  on  John 
IS  if  stimulated  by  the  interruption.  "By  George, 
a  very  corker  of  a  woman !  Look  at  those  eyes, 
those  lips,  those  dimples.  Same  old  dimples,  girl!" 
ie  laughed  emotionally.  "And  I  said :  'Now  here's  a 
woman,  a  wonderful  woman,  to  be  made  love  to — '  " 

"John!"  There  was  in  Bessie's  sudden  exclama- 
tion the  surcharged  sense  of  all  the  proprieties 
which  their  relationship  involved — that  and  some- 
thing more. 

"Oh,  don't  be  alarmed!"  exclaimed  Hampstead, 
suddenly  very  earnest  and  respectful.  "I  am  not 
leading  up  to  anything.  I  do  not  misunderstand 
the  nature  of  your  goodness  to  me.  I  am  not  pre- 
suming anything.  I  am  only  telling  you  what  I 
said  to  myself." 

"Oh!"  murmured  Bes.sie  noncommittally,  though 
she  .shivered  for  a  moment  as  if  a  gust  of  wind  had 
:ome  again.  Hampstead,  feeling  this,  drew  her  .still 
closer  and  hunched  his  broad  shoulder  to  shelter  her 
more  as  he  explained  further: 

"But  it  was  I,  you  know,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing for  me  to  do  but  to  fly.  I  was  for  jumping 
out  of  the  window.  Then  you  suddenly  made  that 
wonderful  speech  about  going  to  the  circu.s  with  dear 
old  John,  and  your  mother  let  it  out  that  you  wanted 
me  to  run  around  with  you  here,  and  I  saw  that 
toward  me  you  were  the  same  old  Bessie;  that  for 
a  few  days  we  could  be  once  more  ju.st  friendly,  only 
two  finer  friends,  because  we're  both  grown  up  now." 

"Yes,"  Bessie  sighed,  almost  contentedly.  "I  did 
want  you,  John.  A  girl  gets  tired  of  society,  of  clubs 
and  dances  and  things,  even  in  High.  You  know, 
I  get  weary  of  the  sight  of  these  slim,  pompadoured 
boys  sometimes.  I  ju.st  wanted  somehow  to  feel  the 
arm  of  a  real  man,  to  hear  him  talk,  even  if  he  does 
nothing  but  talk  about  him.self ,  and  until  this  minute 
in  three  days  has  not  confessed  that  I  have  dimples, 
and — and  a  heart." 

"Slow  about  some  things,  am  I  not?"  confessed 
John.   "Awfully,  awfully  .slow!" 

"I  will  agree  with  you,"  said  Bessie  with  a  moum- 
fulness  that  literally  compelled  him  to  perceive  that 
she  was  someway  disappointed  in  him. 


"But,"  he  inquired  reproachfully,  "aside  from  my 
usefulness  as  a  social  escort  and  a  sort  of  masculine 
tonic,  you  do  admire  me  a  little,  don't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  answered  frankly.  "I  admire  you 
a  lot." 

"But  you're — you're  disappointed  about  something?" 
"Apprehension  is  the  better  word,"  she  confessed. 


Follow  your  star,  John,"  Bessie  urged  stoutly.    "I  shall  despise  you  if  you  dn  not 


"Apprehension?  Of  what?"  John  was  looking  at 
her  almost  accusingly.  Bessie  avoided  his  glance. 
She  could  not  tell  him  what  she  feared  nor  why 
she  feared  it. 

"You  think  I'll  fail?"  John  demanded. 

"No,"  disclaimed  Bessie  seriously.  "I  think  you 
will  succeed." 

"You  think  so?"  and  Hampstead's  face  lighted 
brilliantly.  "Oh,  God  bless  you  for  that!"  and  again 
he  shook  her,  this  time  tenderly,  and  drew  her  more 
closely  to  him  as  she  leaned  her  head  far  back  to 
look  up  into  his  face. 

"Yes,"  she  breathed  softly,  "I  think  so." 

"And  you  do  not  think  me  silly  for  turning  my 
back  upon  solid  realities  to  follow  my  ideal?" 

"No!  No!"  and  she  shook  her  head  emphatically. 
"I  honor  you  for  it.  You  have  inspired  me,  John, 
and  thrilled  me.  I  used  to  think — how  good  you  are! 
Now  I  think — how  noble  you  are!  You  have  made 
my  feeling  for  you  one  of  worshipfulness  almost." 

The  look  in  her  face  did  express  that.  Hamp- 
stead noticed  it  now. 

"Ah,"  he  murmured,  pressing  her  arms  against  her 
sides,  "you  dear,  impressionable  little  girl!" 

QUITE  thoughtless  of  how  unnecessarily  close  he 
was  drawing  Bessie,  either  to  shelter  her  from  the 
wind  or  for  the  purpose  of  conversation,  or  especially 
in  the  fulfillment  of  his  duty  to  his  charge  as  guide 
and  protector,  John  was  finding  a  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion in  this  position  of  intimacy,  and  was  just,  indeed, 
upon  the  threshold  of  one  very  great  discovery  when 
he  made  another,  perhaps  equally  surprising,  but 
vastly  less  important.  Looking  into  the  upturned 
eyes,  which,  after  the  canons  of  Delsarte,  he  was 
thinking  expressed  "devotion"  perfectly,  a  shadow 
was  seen  to  project  itself  downward  from  the  upper 
lids  across  the  iris,  as  if  a  storm  were  gathering 
on  a  placid  lake.  John  watched  the  shadow  curiously 
as  it  deepened,  until  it  became  clear  that  a  mist  was 
congealing  in  those  swimming  violet  depths. 

"Why,  Bessie,"  he  exclaimed,  amazed,  "you  are 
going  to  cry!" 

On  the  instant  two  tears  trickled  from  the  dark 
lashes  and  gleamed  for  a  moment  like  solitaire  dia- 
monds in  the  setting  of  ruby  spots  that  had  gath- 
ered unaccountably  upon  her  upturned  cheeks. 
"You  are  crying,"  he  charged  straightly. 
Bessie's  expression  never  changed,  but  her  smooth, 
round  chin  nodded  a  trembling  and  unabashed  assent. 


A  sudden  impulse  seized  John.  The  position  of  his 
arms  shifted.  "Bessie,"  he  murmured  feelingly,  "I 
am  going  to  kiss  you!" 

Bessie  did  not  appear  half  as  surprised  at  this  an- 
nouncement as  Hampstead  at  himself  for  making  it. 

"May  I?"  he  persisted. 

The  expression  of  devotion  in  Bessie's  swimming 
orbs  remained  unstartled,  her  pose 
unaltered.  Only  her  lips  moved,  half 
parting,  while  she  breathed  a  single 
word:  "Yes." 

Instantly  their  ruby  and  velvet 
softness  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
John's,  planted  as  tenderly  and 
chastely  as  was  his  thought  of  her — 
for  that  other  discovery  that  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  making  had  been 
fended  off  by  the  coming  of  the  tear. 

THAT  night,  according  to  program, 
John  went  back  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  a  few  weeks  later,  also  accord- 
ing to  program,  he  was  again  in  San 
Francisco,  no  longer  a  railroad  man, 
but — in  his  thought — an  actor. 

Now  calling  oneself  an  actor  and 
being  one  were  quite  different;  but 
it  took  an  experience  to  prove  this 
to  John.  Even  the  opportunity  for 
this  experience  was  itself  hard  to 
get.  It  was  days  before  he  even  saw 
a  theatrical  manager,  weeks  before 
he  met  one  personally,  and  a  month 
before  he  got  his  first  engagement. 

When  he  talked  of  the  drama  to 
actors  the  way  he  had  talked  of  it  to 
the  Rev.  Charles  Thompson  Camp- 
bell, they  did  not  comprehend  him; 
when  he  talked  to  them  as  he  had  to 
Scofield,  they  smiled  cynically;  when 
he  admitted  to  one  manager  that  he 
was  without  professional  experience 
the  admission  drew  a  sneer  which 
froze  the  stream  of  hope  in  his  breast. 

John  thereafter  told  no  other  man- 
ager this,  but  learned  instead  the 
value  of  a  "front,"  and  inserted  in 
the  professional  columns  of  the  San 
Francisco  "Dramatic  Review"  a  card 
which  read: 

JOHN  HAMPSTEAD 

HEAVY 

At  Liberty 

"Heavy"  in  theatrical  parlance 
means  the  villain.  Modestly  confessing  himself  not 
quite  equal  to  "leads,"  though  in  his  heart  John 
scorned  to  believe  his  own  confession,  he  had  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  "heavy." 

This  card  appeared  for  three  succeeding  weeks,  but 
on  the  fourth  week  there  was  a  significant  change. 
It  read:  JOHN  HAMPSTEAD 

HEAVY 

With  the  People's  Stock  Company 

The  People's  Stock  Company  was  new,  a  ten-twenty- 
thirty  organization,  got  together  in  a  day  for  a  sea- 
son of  doubtful  length  in  a  huge  barn  of  a  house 
that  once  had  been  the  home  of  bucket-of -blood  melo- 
dramas, but  for  a  long  time  had  been  given  over  to 
cobwebs  and  prize  fights.  The  promoters  had  little 
money.  They  spent  most  of  it  on  new  paint  and 
gorgeous  twelve-sheet  posters.  Everything  was  cheap 
and  gaudy.  The  cheapest  thing  about  it  was  the 
company— and  the  least  gaudy. 

The  opening  play  was  a  blood  spiller  with  thrills 
guaranteed;  the  scene  was  laid  in  Cuba  at  a  period 
just  preceding  the  Spanish-American  War.  Hamp- 
stead's part  was  a  Spanish  colonel,  Delaro  by  name. 
Delaro  was  no  ordinary  double-dyed  villain.  He  was 
triple-dyed  at  the  least,  and  would  kick  up  all  the 
deviltry  in  the  piece  from  the  beginning  to  the  end; 
he  would  steal  the  fair  Yankee  maiden  who  had 
strayed  ashore  from  her  father's  yacht;  he  would 
imprison  her  in  an  out-of-the-way  fortress;  court 
her,  taunt  her,  threaten  her;  and  then,  when  the 
audience  was  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excite- 
ment and  the  last  throb  of  pity  for  her  impending 
fate  at  the  hands  of  this  fiend  in  yellow  uniform  and 
brass  buttons,  the  galloping  of  horses  would  herald 
the  appearance  of  Lieutenant  Bangster,  U.  S.  N., 
lover  of  the  maiden  and  hero  of  the  play.  (The 
navy  on  horseback!)  A  pitched  battle  would  result; 
pistols,  rifles,  cannons  would  be  fired;  the  fortifica- 
tions would  be  blown  away,  and  Old  Glory  go  flutter- 
ing up  the  staflF  to  the  thundering  applause  of  the 
gods  of  the  gallery. 

Delaro  was  an  enormous  opportunity;  but  it  was  also 
an  enormous  responsibility.  John  went  into  rehearsal 
haunted  by  fear  that  the  carefully  guarded  secret  of 
his  inexperience  would  be  discovered,  knowing  that 
instant  humiliation  and  discharge  would  follow.  He 
had  trudged,  hoped,  brazened,  starved,  prayed  to  get 
this  part.  He  must  not  lose  it  and  he  must  make  good. 
The  sweat  of  desperation  oozed  daily  from  his  pores. 
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Halson,  the  stage  manager,  was  a  tall,  tubercular 
person,  with  a  husk  in  his  throat  and  a  cloudy  eye. 
This  eye  seemed  always  to  John  to  be  cloudier  still 
when  turned  on  him.  On  the  fourth  day  of  rehearsal 
these  doubts  broke  out  in  lightnings.  "Stop  that 
I)reaching!"  Halson  commanded  impatiently. 
•'You  are  intoning  those  speeches  like  a  par- 
rot in  a  pulpit.  Colonel  Delaro  is  not  a  bishop. 
He  is  a  villain — a  damned,  detestable,  out- 
rageous villain!  Play  it  faster;  read  those 
.speeches  more  naturally.  My  God,  you  must 
have  been  playing —  By  the  way,  Hampstead, 
what  were  you  playing  last?" 

The  shot  was  a  bull's-eye.  John  felt  him- 
self suddenly  a  monstrous  fraud  and  had  a 
sickening  sense  of  predestined  failure.  In  his 
soul  he  suddenly  saw  the  truth.  Acting  was 
not  bluffing.  Acting  was  an  art.  The  poor- 
est, dullest  of  these  people,  bad  as  they  ap- 
peared to  be,  knew  how  to  read  their  lines 
more  naturally  than  he.  He  was  not  an  actor. 
He  never  had  been  an  actor.  He  was  only 
a  recitationist. 

"What  were  you   playing  last,   I  say?" 
bullied  Halson  as  if  suddenly  suspicious. 

But  John  had  rallied.  "If  I  don't  get  the 
experience,  how  will  I  ever  become  an  actor?" 
was  what  he  said  to  himself. 

"My  last  season  was  in  Shakespeare,"  was 
what  he  observed  to  Halson  with  deliberate 
dignity. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  stage  manager,  much 
relieved.  "That  explains  it.  I  was  beginning 
to  think  somebody  had  sawed  off  a  blooming 
amateur  on  me." 

John  had  not  deemed  it  prudent  to  add  that 
this  season  in  Shakespeare  lasted  one  whole 
evening  and  consisted  of  some  slices  from 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  presented  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Hotel  Green  in  Pasadena;  and 
the  scorn  with  which  Halson  had  immediately 
pronounced  the  word  amateur  sent  a  shiver 
to  Hampstead's  marrow,  while  he  congratulated 
himself  on  his  discretion.  Nevertheless  he  suf- 
fered this  day  many  interruptions  and  much  kin- 
dergarten coaching  from  Halson  and  felt  himself 
humiliated  by  certain  overt  glances  from  the  cast. 

"The  boobs!"  thought  John.  "The  pinheads! 
They  don't  know  half  as  much  as  I  do.  They  never 
taught  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  class  in  public  speaking;  they 
never  gave  a  lesson  in  elocution  in  all  their  lives, 
and  here  they  are  staring  at  me  because  I  have  a 
little  trouble  mastering  the  mere  mechanics  of  stage 
delivery.    It's  simple.    I'll  have  it  by  to-morrow." 

But  at  the  end  of  the  rehearsal  Joh»i  felt  weak. 
Instead  of  leaving  the  theatre,  he  slipped  behind  a 
curtain  into  one  of  the  boxes  and  sank  down  in  the 
gloom  to  be  alone  and  think.  But  he  was  not  so 
much  alone  as  he  thought.  A  voice  came  up  out  of 
the  shadows  in  the  orchestra  circle.  It  was  the 
voice  of  Neumeyer,  the  "angel"  of  the  enterprise, 
who  was  even  more  inexperienced  of  things  dra- 
matic than  his  "heavy"  man. 

"How  do  you  think  it'll  go?"  Neumeyer  had  asked 
anxiously. 

"Oh,  it'll  go  all  right,"  barked  the  whisky  throat 
of  Halson.  -"It'll  go.  All  that's  worrying  me  is  this 
blamed  fool  Hampstead.  How  in  time  I  sawed  him 
off  on  myself  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  However, 
I've  engaged  a  new  heavy  for  next  week." 

JOHN  groped  dumbly  out  into  the  day.  But  in  the 
sunshine  his  spirits  rallied.  "They  can't  take  the 
part  away  from  me,"  he  exulted,  and  then  croaked 
re.solutely:  "I'll  show  'em;  I'll  show 'em  yet.  They're 
bound  to  like  me  when  they  see  my  finished  work." 

And  that  was  what  he  kept  saying  to  himself  up 
to  the  very  night  of  the  first  performance.  But  that 
significant  occasion  brought  him  face  to  face  with 
another  problem  -his  make-up. 

The  matter  of  costume  was  simple.  It  had  been 
rented  for  a  week  from  Goldstein's.  It  was  fear- 
somely  contrived.  The  trousers  were  red.  Var- 
nished oilcloth  leggings,  made  to  slip  on  over  his 
shoes,  were  relied  upon  to  give  the  effect  of  top 
boots.  The  coat  was  of  yellow,  with  spiked  tails, 
with  huge,  leaflike  chevrons,  with  rows  of  large, 
superfluous  buttons  and  coils  on  coils  of  cord-of-gold. 

But  make-up  could  not  be  hired  from  a  costumer 
and  put  on  like  a  mask.  It  was  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence, of  individuality,  and  of  skill  upon  the  part  of 
the  actor.  All  John  knew  of  make-up  he  had  read 
in  the  books  and  learned  from  those  experimental 
daubs  in  which  his  features  had  l)een  pi'esented  in 
his  own  barnstorming  productions.  The  make-up 
of  Ursus  had  been  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  ex- 
cess of  hair',  put  on  by  a  beard  and  a  wig  rented 
for  the  occasion.  This,  therefore,  was  really  to  be 
his  first  professional  make-up,  and  Hampstead  was 
blissfully  determined  that  it  should  be  a  stunning 
achievement. 

In  order  that  he  might  have  plenty  of  time  for 
experiment,  the  heavy  man  entered  the  dressing 
rooms  at  six  o'clock,  almo.st  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  any  other  actor  felt  it  necessary  to  appear, 
and  went  gravely  ahout  his  important  task. 


First  treating  the  pores  of  his  face  to  a  filling 
of  cold  cream — all  the  books  agreed  in  this— John 
chose  a  dark  flesh  color  from  among  his  grease  paints 
and  proceeded  to  give  himself  a  swarthy  Spanish 
complexion.    Judging  that  this  swarthiness  was  too 


ROMANCE 

BY     GRACE     M.  PETERS 


n^ELL  me  a  tale  of  the  picaroons. 

Or  else  of  a  sailor  bold, 
Sing  me  a  song  of  Spanish  doubloons. 
And  whisper  of  hidden  gold. 

I'm  sick  to  my  soul  of  social  vice. 
And  of  votes  for  women,  too; 

The  cost  of  buying  a  pound  of  rice. 
And  what  will  our  Congress  do. 

Away  with  all  that's  timely  and  new. 
Forget  the  turkeytrot  dance, 

Eugenist,  scientist,  banish  the  crew! 
And  quaff  me  the  cup,  Romance! 

So  let's  go  sailing  over  the  sea 
In  search  of  Adventures  far. 

Sail  on  till  we  come  to  Arcadie, 
Where  our  childhood's  heroes  are. 

Let's  run  in  Sherwood  with  Robin's 
band. 

And  prowl  with  Harun  the  Wise, 
Find  Friday's  footsteps  upon  the  sand 
And  joust  for  our  ladies'  eyes. 

Tell  me  a  tale  of  knights  of  the  road. 
Or  else  of  a  Chinese  junk. 

Sing  me  a  song  of  jewels  that  glowed. 
Whisper  of  galleons  sunk. 

We'll  go  in  quest  of  the  fleece  of  gold. 

Or  fight  for  the  fame  of  Rome; 
And  not  till  we've  drained  those  days 
of  old 

Will  we  turn  reluctant  home. 


complete  immobility.  Next  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  eyes,  blackening  the  la.shes  and  edging  the  lids 
themselves  with  heavy  mourning.  At  the  outer  cor- 
ners of  the  eyes  he  put  on  a  smear  of  white  to  drive 
the  eye  in  toward  the  nose;  between  the  corner  of 
the  eye  and  the  nose  he  was  careful  to  deepen 
the  shadow.  This  was  to  make  his  eyes  ap- 
pear close  together.  Down  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  he  drew  a  straight  white  stripe  to  make 
that  organ  high  and  thin  and  narrow;  while 
in  the  corner,  between  the  cheek  and  nostril, 
went  another  smear  of  white,  still  to  drive 
the  nose  up  high  and  sharp. 


somber,  he  set  about  to  mollify  it  by  the  overlaying 
of  a  lighter  flesh  tint;  but  later,  in  an  effort  to 
redden  the  cheeks,  got  on  too  much  color  and  was 
under  the  nece.s.sity  of  darkening  it  again.  Thus 
alternately  lightening  and  darkening,  experimenting 
and  reexpei-imenting,  seven  o'clock  found  him  with 
a  layer  of  grease  paint  somewhej-e  round  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick  ma.sking  his  features  into  almost 


N  THE  mid.st  of  this  artistry  Jarvis  Park.s, 
the  character  man  who  had  been  assigned  to 
dress  with  Hampstead,  entered. 

"Hello,"  said  John  with  an  attempt  at  un- 
concern. 

"Hard  at  it,"  commented  Parks,  and  began 
with  the  ease  of  long  practice  to  arrange  his 
make-up  materials  about  him,  after  which, 
deftly  and  almost  without  looking  at  what 
he  was  doing,  he  transformed  himself  into  a 
youthful,  rosy-cheeked  navy  chaplain. 

"Half  hour!"  sang  the  voice  of  the  call  boy 
from  below  stairs. 

John  was  busy  now  adjusting  a  pirate  mus- 
tache to  his  upper  lip  by  means  of  liberal 
swabbings  of  the  said  lip  with  spirit  gum. 
As  he  worked  he  hummed  a  little  tune  just 
to  show  Parks  how  much  at  ease  and  with 
what  satisfied  indifference  he  performed  the 
feat  of  transposing  his  fair  Saxon  features 
into  the  cruel  scowls  of  a  villainous  Spani.sh 
colonel. 

But,  catching  the  eye  of  the  character  man 
upon  him  for  a  moment,  Hamp.stead  was  puz- 
zled by  the  expression,  although  he  reflected 
that  it  was  probably  admiration,  since  he  cer- 
tainly had  got  on  ever  so  much  better  than 
he  expected.  It  surely  was  a  fine  make-up, 
a  brilliant  make-up. 

"Fifteen  minutes!"  sang  the  voice  of  the  call  boy, 
Hampstead  could  really  contain  his  self-compla- 
cency no  longer. 

"Well,"  he  exclaimed,  turning  squarely  on  Parks, 
"what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

Now,  if  John  had  only  known,  he  had  tipped  his 
whole  amateurish  soul  to  wise  old  Parks  in  that 
single  question,  for  a  professional  actor  never  asks 
another  professional  what  he  thinks  of  his  make-up. 

"Great!"  responded  Parks  dryly,  but  again  there 
was  that  look  upon  his  face  which  Hampstead  coi^d 
not  quite  interpret. 

"Five  minutes!"  was  l)ellowed  up  the  stairway. 
Hampstead  drew  on  his  coat  of  brilliant  yello\v, 
buckled  his  sword  about  him,  and  had  opportunity 
to  survey  himself  again  in  the  glass  and  bestow 
a  few  moi-e  touches  to  the  face  before  the  word 
"overture,"  the  call  boy's  final  scream  of  exultation, 
echoed  through  the  dressing  rooms. 

The  corridor  outside  John's  door  was  immediately 
filled  with  the  sound  of  trampling  feet,  of  voices, 
male  and  female,  some  talking  excitedly,  some 
laughing  nervously,  every  soul  aquiver  with  that 
brooding  sense  of  the  ominous  which  sheds  itself 
over  the  spirits  of  a  theatrical  company  upon  a 
first  night. 

Parks,  with  a  final  touch  to  his  hair  and  a  side- 
wise  squint  at  himself,  turned  and  went  out.  The 
footsteps  and  voices  in  the  corridoi  grew  fainter 
and  then  came  trailing  back  from  the  staii'way 
like  a  chatterbox  recessional. 


JOHN  was  alone  in  the  dressing  rooms,  except  for 
a  droning  from  across  the  way,  and  he  knew  what 
that  was,  for  the  sweet  little  ingenue  had  told  him 
in  a  moment  of  confidence:  "On  first  nights  I  al- 
ways go  down  on  my  knees  before  I  leave  my  dress- 
ing room."    There  she  was  now,  telling  her  beads. 

"Shall  I  pray,  too?"  he  asked,  and  then  answered 
i-esolutely :  "No !  Let's  wait  and  see  what  God'ii 
do  to  me." 

His  throat  was  acrid.    His  lips,  from  the  drjnng 
spirit  gum  upon  the  upper  one  and  the  excess  of 
'  grease  paint  upon  his  face,  were  stiff  and  unre- 
sponsive. 

"Eternal  Ha  in  inerbig  is  the  Price  o  f  Success," 
he  muttered  thickly,  trying  to  brace  himself.  "Now 
for  a  great  big  swing  with  the  hammer."  But  his 
spirits  sagged  unaccountably,  and  he  turned  out 
into  the  corridor  as  if  for  a  death  march. 

At  this  moment  the  area  between  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  and  the  wings  of  the  stage  was  a  weav- 
ing mass  of  idling  scene  shifters,  hurrying,  nerv- 
ous property  men,  and  a  horde  of  supernumeraries 
made  up  as  American  sailors,  Spanish  soldiers,  and 
Cuban  natives.    All  was  movement  and  confusion. 

The  principals  had  drifted  to  th  nr  entrances , 
and  taken  position  in  the  order  in  which  they  would! 
appear;  but  they,  too,  were  restless;  nobody  stood! 
quite  still;  at  every  movement,  at  every  loud  word, 
everybody  turned  or  looked  or  started.  The  hoarse 
voice  of  Halson  and  his  assistant.  Page,  repeatedly 
re.sounded.  {Continued  on.  pof/e  23) 
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Artois,  Gorz,  and  the  Serb  Retreat 


A  Tragic  Note  from  the  War  Devils'  Chorus 


T^HERE  are  only  three  persons  in  the  circle 
above,  yet  this  photograph  would  serve  to 
illustrate,  in  the  broader  sense,  millions  of  fam- 
ily tragedies  in  the  great  war.  In  this  particu- 
lar story  it  is  a  French  widow  who  has  returned 
with  her  children  to  the  place  where  her  home 


used  to  be.  Her  husband  was  slain  in  battle. 
The  snapshot  was  taken  at  the  ruins  of  a  village 
recaptured  by  the  French  in  an  attack  on  the 
German  salient  in  Artois.  The  French  have 
kept  up  a  chorus  of  cannonading  in  this  re- 
gion nearly  every  day  for  more  than  two  months. 


AUSTRIAN'S  SCALING  A  PEAK  near  Gorz,  the  scene 
in  the  last  three  weeks  of  one  of  the  half  dozen  biggest  bat- 
tles of  the  war.    The  Italians  fired  300,000  shells  in  one  day 

('u|>>  rU'lit  by  Bain  News  Serv 


8ENI;GAI,KSE  TERRITOKIALS,  commanded  by  French  officers,  leaving  a  Franco- Bri;ish  base  on  the  Greek  island  of  Lemnos,  for  the  Balkan  front.    A  small  French  army 
•aved  the  Serbians  from  an  irrunediate  round-up  by  checking  the  Bulgarians  in  their  attempt  to  overrun  the  southern  half  of  Serbia.    The  Pans  War  Oftice  is  largely  responsible 
lor  a  plan  for  sending  to  the  Balkans  a  Franco-British  army  strong  enough  to  smash  the  newly  established  line  of  communication  between  the  Central  Powers  and  lurkey 
htc.  II 


A  Bankruptcy  in  Leadership 

IT  MUST  BE  a  very  superficial  observer  who  has  failed  to  notice 
that  the  popularity  of  President  Wilson  has  receded  from  its 
high  tide,  as  has  the  public  approval  of  his  acts.  The  causes  of  this 
are  mixed.  Stated  in  the  broadest  way,  it  will  probably  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  feeling  of  the  public  toward  the  President  is  rather  puz- 
zled. He  has  not  lived  up  to  the  picture  of  him  which  the  public, 
with  or  without  good  reason,  made  for  itself.  The  reasons  are 
partly  peculiarities  of  temperament  and  partly  that  the  President 
did  not  supply  aggressive  leadership  at  a  time  when  the  country's 
mood  would  have  been  better  satisfied  by  aggressive  leadership.  Any- 
one who  will  take  the  trouble  to  analyze  President  Wilson's  career 
in  the  White  House  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  his  achievements  have 
been  chiefly  literary,  chiefly  an  eloquent  and  attractive  expression  of 
high  ideals.  This  is  reflected  in  a  phrase  frequently  f^een  nowadays 
in  the  public  press,  namely,  that  the  President  deals  wholly  in  ideas 
and  lets  ideas  take  the  place  of  facts  and  things. 

The  public  feeling,  which  is  disappointment  in  the  case  of  the 
President,  is  somewhat  more  acute  in  the  case  of  the  Democratic 
party.  The  leadership  of  the  Democratic  party  is  stubbornly  opposed 
to  preparedness.  Bryan  and  Kitchin  and  the  others  who  are 
against  preparedness  are  leaders  of  the  party  in  a  much  more  real 
sense  than  Wilson  is.  These  leaders  are  violently  opposed  to  pre- 
paredness. If  they  fail  to  express  themselves  in  action,  it  is  because 
they  are  willing  to  defer  to  Wilson  for  expediency's  sake  and  with 
an  eye  to  the  election  next  year.  If  Kitchin  chose  to  make  a  fight, 
he  could  muster  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress  against 
Wilson's  preparedness  program  and  could  defeat  the  President 
in  caucus.  Wilson's  course  on  preparedness  is  a  makeshift  one — 
a  middle  ground — chosen,  one  is  almost  compelled  to  feel,  for  ex- 
pediency's sake.  It  would  be  difficult  to  argue  that  a  party  and 
a  President  that  after  sixteen  months  of  warning  have  added  not 
one  soldier  nor  one  sailor  to  our  means  of  defense  represent  the 
feeling  of  the  public  at  the  present  time. 

"Theodore,  with  All  Thy  Faults.  . 

TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  of  the  situation,  the  Republicans  lack 
only  leadership.  Those  who  dominate  the  conservative  side  of 
the  Republican  party  were  fully  prepared  to  launch  a  Root  boom 
early  in  November.  They  had  identified  the  new  New  York  State 
Constitution  with  Root,  and  they  had  endeavored  to  make  the  public 
believe  that  that  Constitution  was  a  progressive  document.  They 
believed  that  it  would  pass,  and  it  was  their  plan,  just  as  soon  as 
it  had  passed,  to  thrust  Root  forward  as  the  Republican  candidate 
next  year.  That  program  was  broken  up  by  the  defeat  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  a  way  which  was  in  effect  a  public  rebuke  to  Root. 
Since  then  there  has  been  no  agreement  among  Republicans,  and 
the  situation  is  crystallizing  into  a  contest  between  the  progressive 
and  conservative  wings  of  the  party,  a  contest  which  will  probably 
come  to  a  head  and  have  some  public  expression  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  in  Washington  this  month. 
If  the  conservatives  name  a  candidate  next  year,  it  will  probably 
be  Burton — not  that  they  love  Burton  particularly,  but  he  is  a 
sane  and  safe  man  with  a  record  inoffensive  to  progressives.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  progressives  in  the  Republican  party  have  full 
control  of  the  situation,  they  will  undoubtedly  name  Roosevelt. 
If  they  have  only  partial  control  of  the  situation,  they  will  prob- 
ably name  BoRAii  or  Cummins.  The  most  obvious  phenomenon 
in  this  connection  at  the  present  moment  is  the  growing  potential- 
ity of  Roosevelt.  The  point  of  view  of  many  conservative  Repub- 
licans who  have  in  the  recent  past  viewed  Roosevelt  with  decided 
disapproval  could  probably  be  expressed  now,  in  view  of  their 
political  dilemma  in  the  words:  "Theodore,  with  all  thy  faults — " 
To  be  sure,  it  won't  be  any  sudden  conversion  to  idealism  that  will 
cause  the  conservative  leaders  to  accept  Roosevelt.  It  will  be 
because  they  want  to  win.  And  it  will  be  because  the  little  local 
leaders  in  the  trenches,  who  have  been  out  of  power  and  office, 
want  to  win.  And  if  Hughes  had  been  willing  to  serve  their 
purpose  they  would  not  have  turned  to  Roosevelt. 

Plain  Words 

WE  HAVE  SEEN  NO  STATEMENT  of  the  case  of  prepared- 
ness more  forthright  than  this  letter  from  a  Collier's  reader 
who  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  figures  in  the  United  States: 


"As  you  know,  I  cannot  follow  Roosevelt  on  the  Belgian  situa- 
tion ;  but  if  this  nation  has  the  question  of  preparedness  or  non- 
preparedness  before  it,  there  is  no  middle  course;  in  fact,  there  is 
no  middle  course  in  any  activity  of  the  human  race.  You  must 
choose  for  good  or  evil,  one  course  or  the  other.  Obviously,  with 
the  world  as  it  now  is,  unpreparedness  is  foolish.  Preparedness 
is  the  only  thing,  but  false  preparedness  is  worse  than  no  prepared- 
ness. The  only  preparedness  worth  talking  about  is  complete  pre- 
paredness, and  you  cannot  get  that  unless  you  have  everyone  pre- 
paring as  an  individual.  I  have  seen  no  plan  advanced  toward  that 
end.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  what  Roosevelt  stands  for, 
but  that  doesn't  go  far  enough.    It  may  be  the  best  first  step." 

An  Important  Anniversary 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
now  in  its  second  year,  has  given  us  a  better  and  stronger 
financial  organization,  has  tended  to  take  the  Treasury  out  of 
banking,  and  has  shown  itself  a  long  step  toward  the  larger 
n;  tionalism  of  the  future. 

Putting  Capital  and  Land  Together 

TO  IMPROVE  OUR  AGRICULTURE  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  about  it.  Probably  the  most  striking  contrast  be- 
tween our  farms  and  those  of  Europe  is  that  over  here  the  fields 
are  larger  and  there  are  fewer  people  working  in  them.  This 
scarcity  of  labor  in  contrast  with  the  abundance  of  land  has  always 
been  our  situation,  and  the  characteristic  American  improvements 
in  farming  have  consisted  of  mechanical  inventions  (gins,  mowers, 
plows,  reapers,  seeders,  etc.)  designed  to  meet  the  need  thus  indi- 
cated. Nowadays  money  must  be  had,  not  only  for  this  machine 
equipment,  but  also  for  investment  in  buildings,  blooded  stock, 
drainage  systems,  orchards,  and  the  like.  From  nothing  nothing 
comes,  and  land  alone  no  more  makes  a  modern  farm  than  a  mod- 
ern road.  Capital  cannot  be  invested  more  securely  than  in  modern 
agriculture,  and  such  investment  ought  to  be  productive,  not  only 
of  safe  money  profits,  but  also  of  a  most  desirable  strengthening 
of  the  community's  life.  The  trouble  is  that  banking  is  tradition- 
ally a  city  business  concerned  with  selling  credit  for  and  with 
directing  investment  into  commerce  and  manufacturing.  These 
lines  have  grown  up  along  with  the  growth  of  banking,  and  the 
three  have  worked  together  rather  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture. 
The  need  now  is  to  bring  to  this  most  ancient  of  man's  employments 
the  benefit  of  these  modern  devices  of  credit  and  investment. 

What  Sort  of  Rural  Credits  P 

SOME  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  have  got  capital 
into  the  land  by  means  of  credit  systems  which  issue  bonds 
based  on  group  mortgages,  and  our  problem  is  to  get  the  same  result 
here.  The  United  States  has  never  had  farming  life  run  by  closely 
knit  village  or  family  communities  as  is  the  case  in  Europe.  Our 
unit  is  the  single  farmer,  and  we  must  deal  with  him.  The  diffi- 
culty in  the  past  has  been  absentee  banking  by  mortgage  holders 
ignorant  of  where  their  money  had  gone  and  land-hog  banking  by 
local  tightwads  intent  on  squeezing  out  the  last  cent  rather  than 
on  fair  pay  for  honest  service.  These  three-ball  bankers  have  been 
shown  up  lately  by  John  Skelton  Williams,  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  and  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  money  devil  does 
not  confine  himself  to  Wall  Street.  A  natural  reaction  in  this  age 
of  regulation  is  to  urge  that  rural  credits  be  financed  by  State  and 
Federal  treasuries  and  administered  by  some  system  of  govern- 
mental bureaus.  The  conclusive  argument  against  this  seems  to  us 
to  be  that  the  productive  power  of  any  farm  and  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  any  farmer  are  both  local  facts  and  not  likely  to  be 
clearly  or  inexpensively  ascertained  by  any  central  body.  It  may 
be  added  that  our  national-pension  and  river-and-harbor-improve- 
ment  policies  were  both  intended  to  meet  certain  real  needs,  but 
that  both  have  become  notorious  rather  than  useful.  In  its  earlier 
stages  especially  a  project  of  governmental  rural  credits  might  need 
better  safeguarding  from  politics  than  could  be  given  it.  Why  not 
try  the  more  natural  course?  American  bankers  are  now  showing 
a  very  active  interest  in  this  matter,  and  they  have  the  precedents 
of  the  building  and  loan  associations  to  guide  them.  Probably  the 
best  thing  Congress  can  do  now  on  this  subject  is  to  make  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  laws  so  that  rural  credit  associations  can  be 
formed  and  combined  and  operated  in  some  practical  relation  to 
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the  Federal  Reserve  banking  system.  There  is  abundant  capital 
now  available,  so  that  the  authority  and  sound  methods  that  would 
thus  be  supplied  are  the  chief  present  needs.  This  is  not  as  ex- 
citing as  Treasury  appropriations,  but  it  is  the  practical  and  pos- 
sible next  step,  and  should  be  taken  at  once. 

""She  Hasn't  Been  Worthy" 

ROMAIN  HOLLAND  (biographer,  critic  of  music,  and  novelist) 
is  very  properly  best  known  for  his  great  novel,  "Jean- 
Christophe."  In  the  summer  of  1911 
M.  Holland  was  interviewed  at  Paris 
by  a  young  American  journalist,  Mr. 
Grenville  Vernon  ;  and  the  conscientious 
American  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  inter- 
view before  its  publication  in  a  New 
York  newspaper.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
M.  Holland's  reply  lies  before  us  now. 
One  of  its  paragraphs,  written  more  than 
four  years  since,  is  at  once  a  triumph  in 
expression  and  an  almost  startling  proph- 
ecy. The  author  of  "Jean-Christophe"  is 
discussing  modern  Germany: 


Take  note  that  I  am  no  enemy  of  Germany. 
I  love  its  old  musicians  too  well,  and  its  poets — - 
above  all  Goethe,  whom  I  admire  more  than  any 
artist  of  the  nineteenth  century.  What  I  do  not 
pardon  Germany  is  having  betrayed  its  idealism. 
It  is  not  that  Germany  has  been  victoi-ious.  It 
is  that  Germany  has  abused  her  victory.  In  1870 
she  conquered  by  arms  the  first  rank  in  Europe. 
She  hasn't  been  worthy  of  it.  What  vital  word 
has  she  brought  us?  None.  She  has  crushed  us 
under  material  force.  No  moral  force  has  radi- 
ated from  her.  She  has  left  us  without  light. 
That  light  we  shall  rekindle  without  her — and, 
if  need  be,  against  her. 


Peace  in  War 
Time 

BY  JAMES  STEPHENS 


In  the  letters  of  a  thinker  who  is  also  a 
creator,  one  finds  at  times  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  thought  of  an  epoch.  But  it  is 
not  often  that  we  may  read  at  first  hand 
the  contemporary  letters  of  such  a  thinker 
and  creator,  crystallizing  the  thought  of 
our  own  times.  M.  Holland's  letter  to  Mr. 
Vernon  presents  the  indictment  brought 
against  modern  Germany  by  the  world  at 
large.  "In  1870  she  conquered  by  arms 
the  first  rank  in  Europe.    She  hasn't 

been  worthy  of  it.  .  .  .  She  has  crushed  us  under  material 
force.  No  moral  force  has  radiated  from  her."  Those  sen- 
tences might  well  be  engraved  in  due  season  upon  the  tombs  of 
the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  Hapsburgs,  and  upon  the  tomb 
of  Mohammed  V — ally  of  those  most  Christian  rulers.  And  fit- 
ting it  is  that  France,  whose  sons  are  dying  that  France  and 
free  ideals  may  live,  should  carve  the  inscription. 

How  to  Be  Happy  Though  Chicagoans 

A CHICAGO  COUPLE  celebrated  their  fifty-ninth  wedding  anni- 
versary some  time  ago.  Believing  their  long  years  of  wedlock 
have  qualified  them  as  experts  on  the  subject,  they  have  drawn 
up  the  following  recipe  for  marital  happiness — and  the  Chicago 
"Tribune"  prints  it: 

1.  Love  each  other  all  the  time. 

2.  Keep  silent  when  she  wants  to  argue. 

3.  Keep  silent  when  he  wants  to  argue. 

4.  U.se  good  common  sense  in  times  of  depression. 

•).  Don't  blame  your  husband  when  he's  doing  his  best. 

6.  Don't  scold. 

7.  Have  a  few  children  playing  around  the  house. 

This  married  couple  have  lived  up  to  the  seventh  of  their  command- 
ments, and  now  that  their  own  youngsters  have  grown  up  they 
have  seven  grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren.  And  we 
notice  this  detail  of  the  recipe:  the.se  rules  are  applied  to  both 
parties,  not  just  to  one  of  them.  We  haven't  yet  arrived  at  that 
stage  of  civilization  wherein  we  honestly  apply  the  Golden  Hule  in 
all  life's  everyday  relations,  but  applying  some  part  of  that  Hule 
at  home  means  having  a  home. 


IT  MAY  be  on  a  quiet  mountain  top, 
Or  some  shy  valley  folded  in  the  hills 
You  take  your  path,  and  often  you  will  stop 
To  hear  the  quiet  music  of  the  rills. 
The  piping  of  the  winds  in  branches  green. 
The  murmuring  of  widely  lifted  spray 
As  the  long  boughs  swing. 
And  hear  the  twittering 
Of  drowsy  birds  as  the  great  sun  is  seen 
Climbing  the  steep  horizon  to  the  day. 

The  lovely  moon  trailing  her  silver  dress 
By  quiet  waters,  each  living  star 
Moving  apart  in  holy  quietness. 
Sphere  over  golden  sphere  drifting  afar. 
These  you  can  see,  and  the  unquiet  zone 
Rolling  in  snow  along  the  edge  of  sight. 
The  world  is  very  fair,  and  I  am  free 
To  see  its  beauty,  and  to  be 
In  solitude,  and  quite  forget,  and  quite 
Lose  out  of  memory  all  I  have  known 
Of  everything  but  this. 
And  have  some  Peace  at  last. 
And  have  some  peace. 


The  Man  Who  Made  Money  Out  of  It 

THEHE  IS  A  LEGAL  ASPECT  TO  CRIME  and  a  human 
aspect.  In  the  recent  action  of  Michael  W.  O'Hern,  war- 
rant deputy  in  the  office  of  the  Kansas  City  prosecuting  attorney, 
legal  and  human  aspects  seem  for  once  to  coincide.  Here  is  the 
story  as  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  "Star"  recently  told  it: 

Michael  W.  O'Hern,  warrant  deputy  in  the  prosecuting  attorney's  office, 
refused  this  morning  to  file  a  charge  against  Benjamin  Grooms,  who  shot 
his  son,  Charles  Grooms,  at  their  home,  2935  Fairmount  Avenue,  yesterday 

afternoon  because  the  son,  intoxicated  and  abusive, 
cursed  his  mother. 

"Even  if  you  had  struck  a  vital  spot," 
O'Hern  said,  "there  would  still  have  been  justi- 
fication. The  criminal  in  this  case  is  not  you, 
nor  yet  your  son.  He  is  the  man  who  gave  your 
son  the  whisky." 

Young  Grooms  formed  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age. 
"His  attack  on  his  mother  yesterday  was 
only  one  of  many,  but  that  one  reached 
the  limit,"  explained  his  father.  All  the 
same,  we  believe  there  is  hope  for  such 
a  boy  if  he  can  let  the  staff  alone  here- 
after; he  has  had  his  lesson  and  we  wish 
him  luck  at  pulling  himself  together.  But 
what  of  the  man  who  made  money  out 
of  it?  The  Southwest  Boulevard  booze 
dealer  (barber-shop  and  pool-room  front) 
has  been  closed  up.  He  was  the  little  man. 
What  about  the  silk-hatted  distiller  of  the 
stuff  young  Grooms  drank — the  distiller 
who  still  lives  and  prospers  somewhere 
in  Louisville,  or  Baltimore,  or  Peoria? 
According  to  Michael  W.  O'Hern,  he  is 
"the  criminal  in  this  case."  When  shall 
we  be  civilized  enough  to  act  accordingly? 


Our  Experience  Proves  It! 

WE  SEE  in  one  of  these  New  York 
papers  that  women  have  a  "Heredi- 
tary Fear  of  Man,"  that  this  fear  has  come 
prowling  down  the  ages  from  the  time  when 
woman  was  not  safe  from  the  predatory 
male,  and  so  on.  Yes,  we  can  prove  it.  Some 
twenty-odd  years  ago  or  more  we  came  face 
to  face  with  our  teacher  over  a  small  differ- 
ence of  opinion  concerning  a  matter  of  de- 
portment. We  looked  her  right  in  the  eye  as  lion  tamers  do  now  in 
moving  pictures,  and  we  talked  right  up  as  United  States  Senators 
have  always  done.  We  remember  very  clearly  the  haste  with  which 
she  grabbed  into  her  desk  for  her  ruler.  That  Hereditary  Fear  was 
working.  Over  what  followed  we  draw  a  veil — no  doubt  she  did  it 
in  self-defense  and  the  interests  of  culture.  We  are  still  sorry  we 
scared  her  so  badly,  and  it  is  rather  nice  to  know  that  it  was  really 
her  fear  of  us  that  made  us  such  a  model  pupil  for  the  next  week 
or  two.  You  see  they  didn't  have  all  the  advantages  of  sociology 
back  in  1880-odd,  but  we  can  all  live  and  learn  and  read  the  papers. 

Small — and  Great 

POETS  AND  PHILOSOPHEHS  often  speak  as  if  life  were  all 
made  up  of  great  occasions,  crises,  mountain  peaks  looming 
upward.  And  yet  it  is  not  the  early  years  of  childhood  that  you 
recall,  but  the  first  time  you  spoke  a  piece  in  school,  the  first  time 
your  father  had  to  punish  you ;  not  the  intangible  essence  of  youth, 
but  your  first  dance  and  the  little  pressed  flower ;  not  the  incredible 
wonder  of  marriage,  but  the  touch  of  a  hand,  a  few  syllables  spoken 
at  the  hearth;  not  the  abstract  miracle  of  fatherhood  or  mother- 
hood, but  the  shaded  lamplight  shining  upon  the  slumberer  in  the 
little  crib;  not  the  store  of  wisdom  that  comes  with  age,  but  the 
clamor  from  the  grandson  on  your  knee  for  stories  about  bears; 
not  the  waiting  for  the  final  summons,  but  the  benediction  of 
warm  sunlight  and  the  sweetness  of  bird  song  at  dawn.  For 
when  the  long  march  is  nearing  the  end,  behold!  it  is  not  things 
which  seemed  great  at  the  time  that  turn  out  to  be  the  really 
great  things ;  rather  the  daily  incidents,  the  happy  faces,  the  friendly 
words,  the  kindly  deeds,  of  those  who  were  our  fellow  wayfarers. 
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Musical  history  was  made  a  short  time  ago  at  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

At  the  laboratories  of  the  New  Edison  Diamond  Disc  Phonograph,  300  phono- 
graph experts  were  witnesses  to  an  epoch-making  experiment. 

When  the  test  was  done,  the  entire  gathering  agreed  as  one— a  modern  miracle 
had  been  performed  before  their  eyes! 


Three  factors  predominated. 

Alice  Verlet,  the  famous  Belgian  prima  donna, 
whom  European  musical  critics  have  hailed  as 
the  "New  Queen  of  Song." 

The  New  Edison  Diamond  Disc  Phonograph, 

And  Thomas  A.  Edison.  He  alone  knew  of 
the  revelation  to  come;  of  the  human  voice  with 
all  its  range,  its  sweetness,  its  mellowness,  its 
sympathy  and  pathos  coming  from  the  instru- 
ment he  had  created. 

Miss  Verlet  stood  beside  the  New  Edison  Diamond 
Disc  Phonograph.  Mr.  Edison  sat  with  his  head 
bowed  upon  his  hand. 

There  came  the  clear  notes  of  the  beautiful  song, 
"Caro  Nome,"  from  Rigoletto. 

Which  was  singing,  phonograph  or  lady?  The 
ear  could  not  distinguish.    Only  the  eye  could 


discern  that  Miss  Verlet's  lips  were  not  moving. 
The  Edison  Diamond  Disc  was  singing  alone. 
Then  —  a  greater  volume  —  but  on/y  a  greater 
volume — Miss  Verlet  joined  her  voice  with  the 
singing  of  the  Edison  Diamond  Disc. 

Two  voices — exactly  the  same  two — were  singing 
together.  No  one  among  the  300  could  tell 
which  was  the  more  clear  or  distinct,  or  more 
full  of  feeling. 

The  song  volume  decreased.  The  ear  heard  but 
one  voice.  The  eye  must  tell  again.  Aliss  V zrleis 
lips  were  moving.    It  was  she  who  was  singing. 

Faces  were  lit  up  with  surprise  —  even  with 
amazement — a  modern  miracle  was  happening 
just  before  them. 

The  phonograph  and  the  lady  continued  their 
duet  to  the  end.  Enthusiasm,  almost  unbounded, 
ran  through  the  audience. 
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Nearly  300  Phonograph  Expert 

Held  Spellbound  Bij  Unprecedented 
Re-creation  of  Music 


'-em 
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Quickly  these  men  realized  that  there  had  been  given  to  the  world  a  new 
instrument  which  years  of  endeavor  had  made  so  complete  that  even  "perfect" 
failed  as  a  descriptive  word. 

They  could  not  describe  the  tone  of  the  New  Edison.  It  was  not  enough  to  call  it 
"human,  life-like,  natural."  No  more  could  they  describe  a  beautiful  rose  as  "true 
to  nature."    This  New  Edison  was  nature  itself.    It  was  the  artist  in  all  but  form. 

The  Edison  has  no  tone  of  its  own.  It  is  a  perfect  vehicle  for  the  re-creation  of 
the  artist's  voice— or  instrument. 

New  Edison 


Diamond  Di 

Phono^r a  ph 

No  Needles  to  Change 


The  reasons  for  the  absolute  perfection  of  the 
Diamond  Disc  Phonograph  are  manifold.  The 
music  passes  through  a  real  diamond,  traversing  a 
record  so  hard  that  human  hands  cannot  break  it. 
Edison  records  have  been  played  6,000  times 
with  the  same  sweetness  and  fidelity  from  the 
last  rendition  as  from  the  first.  Edison  records 
are  thicker  than  any  ever  made  before. 

By  Mr.  Edison's  vertical  system  of  recording,  used 
only  by  him  (as  against  the  lateral  system),  there 
can  be  no  wear  on  the  record.  The  recorder 
makes  a  polished  path   which   the  smooth 


Unbreakable  Records 

surface  of  the  diamond  stylus  merely  floats  over. 

The  smooth  diamond  point  in  passing  over  the 
record  is  as  an  automobile  running  over  a  hill 
and  then  into  a  valley.  There  is  no  more  wear 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  than  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  This  is  in  contra-distinction  to  the  lateral 
system  of  recording,  which  is  as  a  twisting  river 
always  wearing  away  its  banks. 

Edison  dealers  everywhere  are  ready  to  give  you 
a  demonstration  of  the  new  Diamond  Disc.  Ask 
to  see  the  $250  Diamond  Disc  Phonograph, 
which  is  the  official  laboratory  model. 


Special  Edison  Christmas  Concerts  are  being  given  everywhe?'e  by  Ediso?2  Dealers. 
You  will  be  under  ?io  obligatio?i  if  you  ask  to  have  your  favorite  records  played 
for  you.  Make  up  your  mind  to  hear  a  Christmas  Concert  early.  If  you  would 
prejer,  arrangements  ca7i  be  made  to  have  a  demonstratio7t  i?i  your  ow?i  home. 

Or,  write  us  for  a  catalog  of  records  and  Diamond  Disc  Phonographs 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc. 


Dept.  2369 


Orange,  New  Jersey 
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'S  ALL » WESTERN  ELEVEN 


BY  E.  C.   PA  TTERSON 


FOOTBALL  in  the  Middle  West  not  only  main- 
tained a  high  average  of  excellence  this  past  sea- 
son but  it  achieved  an  even  more  noteworthy  claim 
to  consideration;  for  it  maintained  also  a  high  aver- 
age of  consistency  where  in  most  other  football 
sections  of  the  country  upsets  were  more  frequent 
than  anything  else. 

Football,  under  the  new  game,  where  there  is  such 
constant  handling  of  the  ball,  has  come  to  a  place 
where  uncertainty  rules  almost  as  largely  as  it  does 
in  baseball.  In  the  East,  for  example,  Princeton 
beat  Syracuse  3  to  0;  Syracuse  beat  Colgate  38  to  0; 
Colgate  beat  Yale  15  to  0;  yet  Yale  downed  Prince- 
ton 13  to  7. 

In  the  West,  and  especially  in  the  Western  Con- 
ference, there  was  very  little  of  this  amazing  weird- 
ness  of  form  shifts.  Illinois  and  Minnesota  were 
regarded  early  as  the  two  best  teams  in  the  Confer- 
ence. They  met  and  fought  to  a  well-matched  draw. 
And  then  after  this  both  proceeded  to  defeat  Chi- 
cago and  Wisconsin  without  any  great 
amount  of  trouble.  Illinois,  with  her  full 
strength  on  the  field,  had  slightly  the  bet- 
ter team,  but  on  the  season's  results  the 
Conference  championship  must  be  divided 
between  Illinois  and  Minnesota.  Both  had 
very  fine  elevens,  well  coached  by  Zuppke 
and  Williams,  and  both  were  blessed  not 
only  with  speed  and  power  but  with  varie- 
ties of  play. 

Outside  of  the  Conference  draw,  Ne- 
braska had  an  exceptionally  good  season 
with  a  high-class  machine  to  send  against 
her  opponents,  but  no  just  comparison  can 
be  made,  as  Nebraska  failed  to  meet  any 
of  the  Conference  leaders.  While  Minnesota  and  Illi- 
nois ran  true  to  form,  Chicago  and  Wisconsin  fur- 
nished surprises.  Wisconsin  was  a  disappointment, 
just  as  Wisconsin  has  been  before  with  material  that 
looked  first-class.  And  Chicago,  rated  well  below 
most  of  the  others  early  in  the  campaign,  did  much 
better  than  even  her  most  ardent  partisans  had  ever 
hoped  for,  again  showing  the  genius  of  Coach  Stagg. 
Very  few  thought  Chicago  had  a  chance  against 
Wisconsin,  yet  Stagg  surprised  the  talent  by  win- 
ning one  of  the  hardest  games  fought  in  the  West. 

Michigan  was  probably  the  biggest  disappoint- 
ment of  them  all.  Before  the  season  began  Coach 
Yost  looked  for  a  successful  year.  But  at  the  finish 
he  had  known  the  worst  season  in  all  Michigan  his- 
tory, having  been  crushed  by  M.  A.  C.  and  Cornell 
and  having  lost  to  Syracuse,  with  only  a  scoreless  tie 
at  Philadelphia  against  Pennsylvania.  Cornell  ran 
up  the  largest  score  against  Michigan  ever  made 
under  the  Yost  regime.  While  the  Wolverines  still 
had  Maulbetsch,  their  line  was  so  exceedingly  weak 
and  porous  that  the  great  line  plunger  was  rarely 
given  a  chance  to  get  started.  The  climax  came 
when  Michigan  was  unable  to  score  on  Pennsylvania, 
a  team  that  had  lost  most  of  its  games  in  the  East 
and  some  against  much  smaller  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

The  arrival  of  the  Oregon  Aggies  from  the  Far 
West  showed  that  not  all  Western  prowess  is  cen- 
tered in  the  Middle  West.  The  Oregon  Aggies  beat 
M.  A.  C.  20  to  0  after  that  team  had  beaten  Michigan 
24  to  0.  Yet  the  Oregon  Aggies  fell  before  Wash- 
ington State  College,  while  Coach  Dobie's  Washing- 
ton University  eleven  continued  its  victorious  march. 
Football  along  the  Pacific  Coast  reached  an  unusu- 
ally lofty  height,  yet  these  elevens  were  so  far 
away  that  no  basis  of  comparison  can  be  made 
against  the  leading  Middle  West  elevens,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  of  their  men 
places  on  the  All-Western  eleven,  which  is  restricted 
here  to  the  Middle  West. 

Football  interest  was  never  keener  than  through 
the  season  just  closed.  Crowds  ranging  from  18,000 
to  25,000  saw  the  leading  games  played  in  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  and  Madison,  and  there  was  always 
sufficient  amount  of  open  play  to  keep  the  spec- 
tators at  high  tension. 

THE  ENDS— In  selecting  an  All-Western  team 
there  was  probably  a  better  balanced  field  to  pick 
from  than  many  .seasons  had  shown  before.  In  any 
number  of  instances  there  were  three  or  four  men 
for  each  place  with  only  a  slight  margin  between  the 
leaders  and  those  next  in  line. 

This  is  shown  in  considering  the  ends.    Squier  of 


First  Team 

Baston,  Minnesota  .  . 
Buck,  Wisconsin  .  .  . 
Blocker,  Purdue  .  .  . 
Watson,  Illinois  .  .  . 
Dunnigan,  Minnesota 
Rundquist,  Illinois  .  . 
Squier,  Illinois  .... 
Russell,  Chicago  .  .  . 
Macomber,  Illinois .  . 
Maulbetsch,  Michigan 
Bierman,  Minnesota  . 


End .  .  . 
Tackle  .  . 
Guard  .  . 
Center  .  . 
Guard  .  . 
Tackle  .  . 
End  .  ^. 
Quarter  Back 
Half  Back  . 
Half  Back  . 
Full  Back. 


Second  Team 

Qulst,  Minnesota .  . 
Petty,  Illinois.  .  .  . 
Hanschman,  Illinois 
Hanson,  Minnesota  . 
Sinclair,  Minnesota 
Shull,  Chicago  .  .  . 
Chamberlin,  Nebrask 
Clark,  Illinois  .  .  . 
Simpson,  Wisconsin 
Dyers,  Wisconsin  . 
Wyman,  Minnesota 


Illinois  and  Baston  of  Minnesota  were  the  two 
leaders,  yet  Quist  of  Minnesota  and  Chamberlin  of 
Nebraska  were  only  a  stride  behind. 

Many  critics  considered  Baston  one  of  the  great- 
est ends  that  ever  played  in  the  West,  yet  he  had  no 


margin  over  Squier,  the  Illinois  star,  who  worked  at 
a  disadvantage  early  in  the  year  through  injuries, 
but  who  finished  with  even  more  brilliance  than  he 
showed  last  year.  Both  Baston  and  Squier  were 
powerful  defensive  players,  good  at  turning  in  end 
runs  or  smashing  off-tackle  plays.  Both  were  fine 
blockers  and  tacklers,  and  Baston  was  a  first-class 
man,  carrying  the  ball  on  the  many  Minnesota  shift 
plays  where  the  ends  were  called  upon  frequently  for 
offensive  work. 

With  these  two  at  the  ends  of  the  two  wings,  the 
opposing  attack  would  certainly  find  trouble  at  the 
outset. 

THE  TACKLES— The  selection  of  the  two 
tackles  is  an  even  harder  problem.  Among  the 
leaders  there  were  Buck  of  Wisconsin,  Rundquist  of 
Illinois,  Shull  of  Chicago,  Petty  of  Illinois,  Randolph 
of  Northwestern,  and  Boughton  of  Ohio  State. 

Taking  Them  by  Positions 

BUCK  was  the  best  tackle  in  the  West  and  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  land.  He  was  both  big  and 
shifty,  with  a  fund  of  experience,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  start  a  successful  drive  through  his 
position.  His  play  carried  both  versatility  and 
power,  and  on  several  occasions  the  score  against 
Wisconsin  would  have  run  much  higher  except  for 
his  alertness  at  stopping  the  attack. 

Next  to  Buck  comes  Rundquist  of  Illinois,  another 
alert,  strong  tackle  who  played  his  position  well 
above  normal  ability.  Rundquist  had  very  little  over 
Shull  of  Chicago,  but  what  advantage  there  was  be- 
longed to  the  Illinois  star,  who  was  a  big  factor  in 
his  team's  success.  Buck  and  Rundquist  belong  to 
the  fast,  shifty  school  of  tackles  who  cover  more 
than  their  share  of  ground  and  who  work  equally 
well  breaking  through  on  defense  and  opening  up 
for  their  backs  upon  attack.  They  both  knew  a  lot 
of  football  and  also  exactly  how  to  put  this  knowl- 
edge to  very  good  use.  But  for 
Buck's  wonderful  defensive  play  in 
the  final  game  of  the  season,  Min- 
nesota almost  surely  would  have 
added  another  brace  of  touch- 
downs. A  man  who  can  play  great 
football  on  a  losing  team  would  be 
an  even  greater  player  upon  a  win- 
ning eleven. 

THE  GUARDS— Blocker  of  Pur- 
due and  Dunnigan  of  Minnesota 
are  the  two  first  selections  for  the 
guard  positions.  Their  play  was 
wonderfully  consistent  all  the  sea- 


son. Blocker  was  one  of  the  best  all-around  forwards 
in  the  West.  He  has  played  center,  guard,  and 
tackle  for  Purdue  and  has  played  all  three  positions 
well,  showing  unusual  versatility.  He  was  faster 
than  the  average  guard  and  a  good  man  at  sizing 
up  the  attack  quickly  and  charging  to  meet  it. 

Dunnigan  of  Minnesota  gets  the  other  guard  posi- 
tion, although  he  has  not  drawn  as  much  experience 
as  some  of  the  others.  But  the  Minnesota  lineman 
was  a  hard,  consistent  player,  one  who  met  each  at- 
tack strongly  and  one  who,  like  Blocker,  was  quick 
to  diagnose  the  play.  He  was  unusually  quick  in 
moving  to  the  point  of  attack  and  at  breaking  through 
before  the  play  was  started. 

Among  other  first-class  guards  were  Sinclair  of 
Minnesota,  Hanschman  of  Illinois,  Stromberg  of 
Northwestern,  Barron  of  Iowa,  and  Stewart  of  Illi- 
nois. But  none  of  these  quite  came  up  to  the  all- 
around  worth  of  the  two  selected. 

CENTER — Watson  of  Illinois  was  the  best  center 
in  the  Middle  West.  His  play  was  consist- 
ent throughout,  as  he  had  but  one  bad  pass 
in  the  season's  big  games. 

Watson  stands  as  an  accurate  passer 
despite  the  fact  that  no  man  was  called 
upon  for  a  greater  variety  of  passing.  In 
the  numerous  Illinois  shifts  he  was  called 
upon  for  short,  quick  passes  and  for  much 
longer  ones,  requiring  great  steadiness  and 
coolness  under  fire.  Watson  was  also 
equally  alert  upon  attack  and  defense.  He 
could  always  be  depended  upon  to  feed  the 
ball  to  the  backs  in  the  right  way,  one 
of  the  main  requisites  for  first-class  cen- 
ter play. 

Hanson  of  Minnesota  ranks  next  to  Watson,  and 
the  Badger  was  not  very  far  behind.  Fisher  of  Chi- 
cago was  another  high-class  center,  but  not  quite 
good  enough  to  displace  a  player  of  Watson's  worth. 
The  Illinois  center  wins  the  position  by  something 
to  spare.  Unquestionably  he  is  entitled  to  first 
honors. 

QUARTER  BACKS— The  West,  as  usual,  had 
more  than  its  share  of  fine  quarter  backs.  The  main 
battle  for  first  place  rested  between  Russell  of 
Chicago  and  Clark  of  Illinois.  Upon  actual  ability 
there  was  very  little  to  choose,  as  both  were  stars. 
Clark  was  handicapped  by  injuries,  playing  in  nearly 
all  the  games  with  an  aluminum  mask  that  pro- 
tected his  broken  jaw.  He  was  a  finished  quarter 
back,  but  not  quite  the  equal  of  Russell,  who  played 
in  every  contest  and  who  with  a  much  weaker  team 
showed  a  mixture  of  brilliant  and  consistent  play 
that  gives  him  the  award. 

Russell  was  not  only  a  fine  field  general.  In  other 
ways  he  was  a  brainy  man  upon  the  field.  On  several 
occasions  where  he  was  doubtful  about  catching 
punts  he  permitted  the  ball  to  strike  the  ground  and 
thus  took  no  unusual  chances.  He  knew  when  to 
play  safely  and  conservatively  and  when  to  take 
chances,  and  in  addition  to  this  headwork  he  was 
also  a  good  ground  gainer  and  a  hard  man  to  stop. 
With  a  better  line  to  work  back  of,  Russell  would 
have  ranked  even  higher  in  his  play. 

Clark  and  Russell  were  not  the  only  good  quarter 
backs  in  the  West.  Driscoll  of  Northwestern,  Long 
of  Minnesota,  Gross  of  Iowa,  Whitaker  of  Indiana, 
and  E.  Simpson  of  Wisconsin  are  other  good  men. 
But  none  of  these  showed  quite  the  polish  and 
finish  and  all-around  value  of  the  Maroon  veteran 
who  was  the  mainstay  of  his  eleven  and  who  was 
even  better  in  the  big  games  under  hard  fire  than  in 
most  of  the  other  contests. 

HALF  BACKS— Pogue  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  half  backs  developed  in  the  West  in  a  long 
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time,  was  forced  out  through  injuries 
too  often  to  be  considered.  While  un- 
doubtedly a  star,  he  failed  to  play  in  a 
sufficient  numb^'  of  contests  to  be  se- 
lected. But  even  without  Pogue  the 
list  of  candidates  is  a  long  one.  First 
there  is  Macomber  of  Illinois,  who  is 
not  only  a  star  running  back  but  who 
combines  the  other  essentials  for  first- 
class  play.  Macomber  knew  how  to  use 
his  toe  as  well  as  his  legs  and  his  head. 
He  was  a  kicker  of  unusual  ability,  sav- 
ing his  team  from  defeat  in  the  Ohio 
State  game  through  a  field  goal.  Ma- 
comber was  also  good  at  the  forward- 
passing  game,  and  a  half  back  with  all 
this  versatility  can  hardly  be  over- 
looked. Nor  can  Maulbetsch  of  Michigan 
be  passed  up  because  the  rest  of  his  team 
happened  to  be  so  very  far  below  aver- 
age form.  Maulbetsch  was  as  great  a 
line  plunger  as  ever  when  given  the 
chance,  but,  as  he  himself  remarked: 
"It  is  hard  to  gain  ground  when  you 
are  tackled  by  three  men  before  the  ball 
is  passed."  Michigan's  weak  line  gave 
the  Wolverine  star  very  few  openings, 
but  under  the  circumstances  he  did  well 
enough.  Where  Maulbetsch  showed 
vast  improvement  was  upon  defensive 
play.  Here  he  was  at  least  50  per  cent 
better  than  ever  before,  making  the  ma- 
jority of  tackles  in  the  Cornell,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Pennsylvania  games.  In 
1914  with  a  good  line  he  was  a  great 
player  on  attack.  In  1915  with  a  weak 
line  he  was  a  star  player  upon  defense. 
This  combination  shows  him  to  be  a 
great  half  back,  one  who  with  an  All- 
Western  line  would  rise  to  unusual 
heights. 

Macomber  and  Maulbetsch  would 
make  an  ideal  pair  to  carry  the  ball  and 
to  fit  in  various  attacking  combinations. 

Not  far  behind  either  is  Byers  of 
Wisconsin,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
consistent  ground  gainers  in  the  West. 
Byers  was  a  steady  advancer  down  the 
field,  and  to  this  steadiness  he  added 
several  long  runs.  Simpson  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Ballentyne  of  Minnesota  were 


two  other  good  men,  but  not  quite  so 
versatile  as  the  two  selected. 

FULL  BACK— The  best  full  back  in 
the  West  was  Bierman  of  Minnesota. 
With  Solon  disqualified,  the  Minnesota 
captain  played  the  position  to  the  emi- 
nent satisfaction  of  his  team  and  his 
coach.  He  was  the  best  line  plunger  in 
his  section,  hitting  the  line  not  only 
with  power  but  with  the  added  faculty 
of  picking  the  right  hole  to  travel 
through.  Bierman  belonged  to  the  alert, 
open-eyed  type  of  full  back  who  doesn't 
plunge  in  blindly,  but  who  knows  where 
to  run.  He  was  a  big  power  in  his 
team's  success.  Strange  to  say,  his 
closest  competitor  was  a  member  of  the 
same  team.  Wyman  of  Minnesota  gets 
second  place,  with  Patterson  of  North- 
western deserving  mention.  It  isn't 
often  that  one  team  has  two  men  so 
capable  of  playing  the  full-back  posi- 
tion so  well. 

THE  ROUND-UP— This  All-Western 
team  would  stand  as  one  of  the  best 
selected  in  a  long  time. 

It  would  have  a  fine  line  flanked  by 
two  exceptional  ends.  Defensively  this 
line  would  have  unusual  aid  in  Maul- 
betsch, Bierman,  and  Macomber.  Any 
opposing  eleven,  however  strong,  would 
find  the  task  of  gaining,  ground  a  diffi- 
cult assignment.  In  Russell  it  would 
have  a  fine  field  general  and  a  quarter 
back  of  keen  ability  along  all  lines. 
And  with  Russell,  Maulbetsch,  Macom- 
ber, and  Bierman  it  would  have  four 
backs  who  could  show  a  wide  range  of 
attack,  whether  through  the  line,  off- 
tackle,  around  the  ends,  forward  pass- 
ing or  the  mid-air  route  across  the  goal 
bar.  There  would  be  no  weakness  at 
any  spot  in  this  line-up,  either  upon  de- 
fense or  upon  attack.  There  would  be 
both  speed  and  power,  a  keenness  in 
following  the  ball  and  a  general  alert- 
ness at  sizing  up  plays  and  at  forcing 
any  opposing  weakness.  No  one  selec- 
tion can  satisfy  all  demands:  the  men 
picked  here  have  shown  upon  the  field 
under  fire  their  ability  to  meet  all  tests. 


An  Interview  with  Senator  Borah 
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of  the  tremendous  waste  in  the  public- 
buildings  program  which  had  expended 
in  the  past  two  years  all  over  the 
United  States  millions  of  dollars  for 
public  buildings  in  villages  of  only  a 
few  hundred  people.  He  mentioned 
items  of  waste  in  the  river  and  harbor 
bills  and  spoke  of  the  "political  navy 
yards." 

"The  party  in  power,"  said  he,  "wrote 
into  its  platform  a  plank  pledging  econ- 
omy. With  the  virility  of  condemnatory 
language  which  has  marked  the  Demo- 
cratic habit  of  expression  throughout 
the  years,  the  last  Democratic  platform 
said:  'We  denounce  the  profligate  waste 
of  the  money  wrung  from  the  people 
by  oppressive  taxation,  through  the  lav- 
ish appropriations  of  recent  Republi- 
can Congresses,  which  have  kept  taxes 
high  and  reduced  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people's  toil.  We  demand  a  re- 
turn to  that  simplicity  and  economy 
which  befits  a  democratic  government, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  use- 
less offices,  the  salaries  of  which  drain 
the  substance  of  the  people.' 

"Candor  compels  us  to  admit,"  said 
Mr.  Borah,  "that  there  was  ample 
justification  for  this  plank,  and  fairness 
would  compel  us  to  concede  that  the 
declaration  was  made  in  good  faith  and 
with  intent  to  modify  if  not  to  eradi- 
cate this  evil.  In  the  very  face  of  this 
well-justified  pledge  to  the  American 
people  we  have  at  this  hour  the  most 
extravagant  and  expensive  government 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Republic. 
We  are  spending  .$200,000,000  annually 
in  excess  of  the  expenditure  of  those 
years  which  the  Democratic  platform 
criticizes  asprofligate.  Wehavecreated 
more  offices  and  provided  for  more 
salaries  during  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years  than  during  any  ten  years  in  the 
history  of  the  Government  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  We  had  already  over  500,- 
000  Federal  officers  and  employees. 
Since  the  Democratic  Administration 
we  have  passed  laws  which  in  their  ul- 
timate working  will  call  for  at  least 
■50,000  more.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
refrain  which  catches  your  ear  when 
you  get  within  hailing  distance  of  a 
Federal  building  is  that  there  is  too 
much  service  and  too  little  pay. 

"In  addition  the  new  items  of  ex- 
travagance and  officialism  that  have  in- 
vaded the  Treasury,  the  same  old 
shameless  waste  in  the  river  and  har- 
bor hill  came  along. 

"We  ought  to  be,  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  in  the  very  best  possible 


condition  to  withstand  the  expense  of 
the  necessary  program  for  prepared- 
ness. Except  for  some  manifestations 
upon  the  part  of  Mexico  that  she  is 
disposed  to  take  Texas,  we  are  at  peace 
while  war  rages  about  us.  And  yet  in 
the  midst  of  this  peace  we  have  adopted 
every  kind  of  tax:  the  tariff  tax,  the 
income  tax,  the  special  revenue  tax,  and 
so  on.  In  addition  we  have  sold  some 
battleships  for  $12,500,000.  Nothwith- 
standing  this,  on  July  1,  our  deficit  was 
$64,1^)5,416,  and  this  does  not  include 
some  ten  millions  of  deficit  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  what  seems  to 
be  a  very  large  deficit  in  other  depart- 
ments. If  this  Government  were  put 
upon  the  basis  of  a  fairly  well-con- 
ducted business  corporation,  we  could 
save  $300,000,000  a  year  and  get  better 
service  than  we  now  receive." 

By  this  time  Senator  Borah  was 
spiritedly  punctuating  his  remarks  with 
appropriate  gestures,  and  there  seemed 
no  immediate  hope  of  getting  him  off  the 
subject  of  governmental  extravagance. 

"It  must  not  be  considered,"  con- 
tinued he,  "that  this  extravagance  has 
nothing  more  to  it  than  the  spending  of 
dolla'rs.  It  leads  to  all  forms  of  annoy- 
ing and  oppressive  taxation.  It  not 
only  demoralizes  the  service,  giving  us 
a  faulty  and  insufficient  administration 
of  affairs,  but  it  discourages  initiative 
and  enterprise  in  business  and  makes 
men  reluctant  to  invest  in  productive 
enterprise.  If  we  could  have  the  same 
economy  in  public  expenditure  that 
characterizes  private  affairs,  it  would 
.strengthen  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
their  government." 

Here  I  tried  to  switch  the  senator  to 
some  of  the  other  two  dozen  issues  I 
had  intended  to  ask  him  about,  but 
he  gave  one  shoulder  a  hitch,  something 
like  the  action  a  football  player  em- 
ploys when  he  is  shaking  off  a  tackle, 
and  went  on : 

"Economy  in  public  expenditure 
builds  the  moral  fiber  of  the  people.  It 
strengthens  their  faith  in  government 
It  breeds  confidence  and  lights  up  the 
whole  field  of  private  endeavor.  But 
extravagance  in  public  life  cannot  be 
eradicated  until  the  people  at  large  are 
thoroughly  aroused,  until  they  realize 
that  its  stupendous  consequences  are  at 
last  visited  upon  them,  until  they  real- 
ize that  government  waste  overflows 
all  party  lines,  permeates  the  entire 
body  politic,  and  in  its  present  attitude 
at  this  hour  is  no  less  than  a  glaring 
national  sin.    The  treating  of  this  evil 


Three  Men 

disagreed  as  to  the  best 
form  of  Shaving  Soap. 
One  preferred  the  stick, 
another  the  powder  and 
the  third,  the  cream. 

So  each  man  bought 
the  form  he  preferred 
ana  an  securea  the 
same  shaving  comfort 
and  satisfaction  for 
they  all  bought 


as  wise  men  usua 


Uydo. 


Stick,  Powder,  Cream 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  a  trial  size  of  all  three  forms, 
and  then  decide  which  you  prefer  or  send  4  cents 
in  stamps  for  any  one. 
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Of  all  American  industries,  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles  and 
commercial  cars  today  best  typifies 
commercial  success.  In  little  more 
than  a  decade  it  has  leaped  to  sec- 
ond place  among  American  indus- 
tries, with  an  annual  output  worth 
many,  many  millions. 

I'his  success  is  due  to  no  acci- 
dent. It  has  been  based  upon  the 
sound  application  of  sound  business 
principles — preeminently  upon  the 
fulfilling  of  fundamental  human 
needs  in  an  increasingly  econom- 
ical manner. 

nonfinsnfal  pfgfgrs 

Nor  is  it  due  to  accident,  but  to 
the  same  observance  of  the  same 
business  principles,  that  among  all 
the  manufacturers  in  this  field,  cer- 
tain ones  stand  out  by  reason  of 
their  steady,  consistent  progress. 
Today  145  manufacturers  of  pleas- 
ure and  commercial  cars  use  one 
or  more  models  of  the  Continental 
Motor:  every  one  of  these  manu- 
facturers that  has  been  on  the 
Continental  books  for  the  past 
three  years,  has  enjoyed  an  envi- 
able measure  of  prosperity. 

If  there  is  a  royal  road  to  suc- 
cess in  the  automobile  industry, 
one  sign-post  on  it  undoubtedly 
bears  the  well-known  trade-mark 
of  "Continental  Motors." 

Let  it  guide  ;})our  way  to 
m  o  tor-  sa  tisfac  tion. 

Continental  Motor  Mfg.  Company 

Factories:  S^**?*' 

Muskegon 


successfully  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
whole  program  for  decent  and  efficient 
government,  for  a  return  of  prosperity, 
for  any  efficient  and  permanent  pro- 
gram of  preparedness.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  any  progressive  policy  that  is 
practicable  or  has  in  it  any  permanent 
relief. 

"I  am  not  opposed  to  a  program  of 
preparedness,"  said  the  senator  when 
brought  back  again  to  the  direct  ques- 
tion, "but  I  should  dread  to  see  this 
extravagance  continue  and  to  see  it  ac- 
company a  program  of  preparedness, 
for  such  a  program  will  be  expensive 
enough  at  best. 

Peace  or  War? 

I THINK  it  was  Mr.  Stimson,  former 
Secretary  of  War,  who  said  that  we 
have  spent  more  money  on  our  army 
and  navy  than  any  nation  of  Europe, 
and  with  less  effect.  Yet  those  of 
us  who  believe  in  preparedness  are 
charged  with  being  advocates  of  war. 
But  we  are  not.  We  are  for  peace,  but 
peace  with  honor,  and  peace  with 
honor  can  be  had  just  as  effectually 
as  peace  without  honor  and  just  as 
cheaply  in  the  end.  I  subscribe  to  the 
Moctrine  of  Andrew  Jackson  that  'we 
shall  more  certainly  preserve  peace 
when  it  is  well  understood  that  we  are 
prepared  for  war.'  Jackson  had  wit- 
nessed our  humiliation  in  1812  and 
knew  the  reason  for  it. 

"The  present  situation  cannot  be  a 
happy  one,  even  to  those  who  are  for 
peace  at  any  price. 

"I  believe  we  .should  increase  our 
navy  both  in  size  and  efficiency.  It  is 
our  real  defense.  As  ta'  the  army,  I  do 
not  think  a  great  standing  army  is 
either  essential  or  wi*,  but  its  effi- 
ciency should  be  increased  to  the  very 
highest  possible  point,  and.  it  should  be 
backed  up  by  some  such  system  as  pre- 
vails in  Switzerland. 

"Wa.shington  told  us  that  while  ex- 
tending our  commercial  relations  we 
should  have  as  little  political  connec- 
tion with  Europe  as  possible.  That 
piece  of  wisdom  is  just  as  applicable 
to  present  conditions  as  to  conditions 
existing  at  the  time  it  was  uttered.  We 
want  a  political  ocean  as  well  as  a 
physical  ocean  to  remain  forever  be- 
tween us  and  the  Old  World.  The 
present  appalling  conflict  will  leave  fires 
of  hatred  and  suspicion  which  will 
smolder  the  long  century  through, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  con- 
flict. Old  Europe  is  dead  and  the  new 
Europe  will  pass  through  the  throes  of 
readjustment  for  decades,  socially,  in- 
tellectually, and  politically.  Let  us 
keep  away  from  it.  I  therefore  am  op- 
posed to  these  numerous,  ambiguous, 
experimental  treaties,  intended  to  pro- 
mote peace  but  really  breeders  either  of 
war  or  dishonor.  These  treaties  which 
must  inevitably  draw  us  into  the  polit- 
ical affairs  of  Europe  either  will  em- 
broil us  in  their  difficulties  or  will  re- 
sult in  our  disregarding  them  in  a 
crisis.  The  one  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate; the  other  dishonorable  from 
every  conceivable  standpoint  of  na- 
tional decency. 

Cultivate  South  America 

"rriHERE  is  another  element  of  our 
JL  preparedness  quite  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. We  should  cultivate  in  every 
dignified  and  honorable  way  friendly 
relations  with  the  great  South  Ameri- 
can republics.  If  the  Western  Conti- 
nent could  be  united  in  bonds  of  thor- 
ough friendship,  if  we  could  enjoy  not 
that  superficial  confidence  which  finds 
monotonous  expression  in  the  insin- 
cere courtesies  of  diplomacy,  but  the 
trust  and  friendly  counsels  of  great 
peoples,  it  would  not  only  lessen  tre- 
mendously the  burden  of  battleships, 
but  would  vastly  increase  our  wealth 
and  commercial  prestige.  No  European 
nation  would  want  to  tread  indifferently 
upon  the  rights  of  any  Western  nation, 
should  it  be  known  that  we  on  this 
Western  Continent  were  united  in  a  feel- 
ing of  genuine  mutual  interest  and  con- 
fidence. Many  things  have  happened 
since  the  successful  visit  of  Secretary 
Root  to  South  America,  to  destroy  the 
good  work  which  he  did.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  positively  unpopular,  and 
our  actions  in  Nicaragua  and  Mexico 
have  given  rise  to  increased  distrust. 
There  is  no  task  which,  if  successfully 
performed,  would  be  more  remunerative 
in  good  results  politically  and  commer- 
cially than  the  restoration  of  complete 
confidence  between  our  people  and  the 
peoples  of  South  America." 

When  Senator  Borah  is  speaking 
freely,  it  takes  quick,  short  action  to 
secure  an  interruption.  When  he 
paused  here  a  moment,  I  said:  "Will 
the  tariff  be  an  issue  in  1916?" 
"Yes,  indeed,  the  tariff  will  be  an 


issue  in  the  coming  campaign,"  re- 
plied he.  "That  is,  unless  our  Demo- 
cratic friends  beat  us  to  it  by  making 
radical  changes  in  the  present  law. 
The  present  law  has  not  met  the  expec- 
tations of  its  authors.  It  has  not  pro- 
duced sufficient  revenue,  for  with  an 
income  tax  and  a  war  tax  added  we  are 
wrestling  constantly  with  a  deficit.  It 
has  not  reduced  the  cost  of  living.  The 
increased  cost  of  living,  based  upon 
the  price  of  actual  necessities  of  life, 
is  from  10  to  15  per  cent  higher  than 
it  was  when  the  new  law  was  enacted. 

"It  has  not  afforded  employment  to 
American  labor.  At  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  labor  organi- 
zations and  official  reports,  there  were 
3,000,000  American  workmen  out  of 
employment  and  1,500,000  more  work- 
ing on  half  time. 

"It  has  not  destroyed  monopoly  as  it 
was  warranted  to  do.  It  has  not  brought 
prosperity.  We  suffered  from  indus- 
trial stagnation  for  two  years  until  re- 
lief came  from  conditions  superinduced 
by  war.  The  law  is  not  satisfactory  even 
in  ordinary  times  and  conditions,  and  it 
will  be  more  unsatisfactory  after  the 
present  war  shall  have  ended.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  when  we  have 
been  more  in  need  of  a  reasonable  pro- 
tective tariff  than  we  shall  be  when 
this  war  is  ended.  If  we  study  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  great  Civil  War  in 
this  country,  the  Austrian  war  of  th'> 
sixties,  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
'70-'71,  the  war  between  Japan  and; 
Russia,  we  shall  be  advised  that  after 
these  conflicts  there  was  a  surprising 
increase  in  economic  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductive power,  a  surprising  proof  of 
the  capacity  of  the  supposedly  crip- 
pled nations  to  put  extra  energy  and 
power  into  the  work  of  production. 
After  peace  comes  these  nations  now 
at  war  will  in  a  marvelously  short 
period  be  prepared  to  invade  our  mar- 
kets under  conditions  with  which 
American  labor  cannot  compete.  The 
European  nations  will  have  to  sell. 
They  will  have  to  win  back  their  mar- 
kets. Our  conflict  with  Europe  will 
be  a  tremendous  economic  one,  and  it 
will  begin  to  arrive  as  soon  as  Euro- 
pean peace  is  established. 

No  Reciprocity  ! 

"T  DO  not  think  either  that  the  tariff 
i.  policy  of  the  Republican  party  in 
the  future  will  have  engrafted  on  it  any 
reciprocity  scheme  with  Canada.  The 
Eastern  manufacturer  may  just  as  well 
understand  once  for  all  that  any  such 
scheme  will  result  in  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  system.  The  home  market 
belongs  to  the  American  producer,  and 
any  plan  that  results  in  the  farmer's 
being  compelled  to  sell  in  a  free  mar- 
ket and  buy  in  a  protected  market  will 
not  work.  If  protection  is  not  a  system 
extending  to  and  covering  the  whole 
field  of  industrial  endeavor,  diversify- 
ing industries,  developing  the  varied 
talents  and  capacities  of  a  whole  people, 
giving  initiative  and  encouragement  to 
labor  in  all  its  varied  pursuits,  then  it 
is  a  privilege  and  indefensible. 

"The  one  thing  essential  and  indis- 
pensable in  the  framing  of  any  new 
tariff  legislation  is  distinct  and  accurate 
data  upon  which  to  frame  the  law.  The 
logrolling  process  is  just  as  bad  under 
a  Republican  rule  as  a  Democratic  rule 
and  just  as  bad  in  tariff  legislation  as 
in  river  and  harbor  legislation.  We 
ought  to  have  a  thoroughly  trained,  ex- 
pert body  of  men  furnishing  accurate 
and  sufficient  data  that  the  law  may  be 
framed  for  the  benefit  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  old 
system  is  vitally  defective. 

"There  is  another  problem  of  great 
importance.  Its  solution  likely  will 
prove  to  be  very  difficult.  I  refer  to 
a  sound  and  effective  system  of  rural 
credits.  It  will  take  time  indeed  to 
work  out  an  effective  system  of  rural 
credits  in  this  country,  but  it  must 
come,  and  the  question  should  never  be 
left  out  of  consideration  in  reflecting 
upon  the  issues  which  now  concern  us. 
The  farm  mortgages  in  this  country  on 
owned  farms  are  about  $1,726,000,000. 
On  tenant  farms  about  $1,320,000,000. 
The  average  amount  of  current  loans 
on  farms  on  account  of  credits,  chat- 
tels, etc.,  is  about  $3,000,000,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  indebtedness  of  about 
$6,046,000,000.  The  rate  of  interest 
upon  this  debt  is  about  8%  per  cent, 
to  which  can  be  added  the  constant 
drain  of  renewals,  commissions,  fees, 
and  compulsory  insurance. 

"We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days 
about  'back  to  the  farm,'  and  it  is  a 
wholesome  cry.  But  the  young  man 
and  young  woman  will  continue  to 
leave  the  farm  and  go  into  other  voca- 
tions unless  we  devise  some  scheme 
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which  will  enable  the  American  farmer 
to  avail  himself  of  his  securities  at  a 
cheaper  rate  of  interest.  The  interest 
paid  bv  the  farmers  annually  is  some- 
where "about  $510,000,000.  The  total 
value  of  the  wheat  crop  for  1911  was 
$543,000,000.  Whatever  temporary 
prosperity  may  come  by  reason  of  pres- 
ent conditions,  by  reason  of  prices 
superinduced  by  the  war,  pei-manent 
prosperity  and  permanent  interest  in 
agricultural  pursuits  in  this  country 
demand  a  system  of  rural  credits.  The 
man  who  turns  his  capital  but  once  a 
year  cannot  do  business  upon  the  same 
basis  and  along  the  same  lines  as  those 
who  turn  their  capital  three  and  four 
times  a  year. 

•'Yes,  I  believe  that  the  Republican 
party  will  be  united  in  1916 — in  fact, 
I  think  the  rank  and  file  of  both  wings 
of  the  party  are  united  now.  Let  us 
go  back  to  the  night  before  the  nomi- 
nation at  Chicago  in  1912.  The  pro- 
gi-essive  forces  were  pretty  thoroughly 
united.  Forty-eight  hours  later  we 
had  separated  on  a  question  of  method 
— all  hoping  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing,  but  by  different  methods.  Some 
believed  with  unquestioned  sincerity 
that  the  only  method  which  would 
prove  available  was  a  third  party  or  a 
new  party.  Others — and  I  venture  to 
suggest,  with  equal  sincerity — felt  that 
it  was  better  to  stay  in  the  old  party, 
to  avail  ourselves  of  its  history,  its 
great  prestige,  its  traditions,  and  its 
secure  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions of  voters,  and  build  up  our  cause 
within  its  lines. 

"Three  years  have  passed.  It  seems 
to  me  wholly  within  the  facts  to  say 
that  the  third-party  plan  has  not 
proved  to  be  the  right  method.  It  has 
fallen  apart.  It  was  perfectly  clear  to 
my  mind  at  Chicago  that  a  third  party 
was  wholly  impracticable  and  impossi- 
ble  of   final   success   unless   it  could 


supplant  the  Republican  party.  The 
new  party  could  hardly  expect  to 
live  longer  than  one  campaign  unless 
it  took  completely  the  place  of  the 
Republican  party.  For  under  our  in., 
stitutions  and  our  habits  of  political 
thought  and  under  the  peculiai-  condi- 
tions which  obtain  in  a  cei'taiii  part  of 
the  country,  there  can  be  no  successful 
third  party  except  under  such  condi- 
tions as  it  uproots  and  destroys  one  of 
the  other  two  great  parties.  It  is  now 
as  certain  as  to-morrow's  sunrise  that 
the  real  fight  in  1916  will  be  between 
the  two  old  parties.  That  being  true, 
why  should  we  not  accept  the  gage  of 
battle  without  delay,  and  even  with  en- 
thusiasm, put  our  party  in  thorough 
alignment  with  the  best  thought  and 
purposes  of  the  nation  and  fight  it  out? 

"There  i;;  another  reason  why  we  will 
be  together.  The  campaign  of  1916 
will  not  admit  of  any  half  votes- — be- 
fore it  is  over  the  alignment  brought 
about  by  the  invisible  power  of  great 
issues  will  be  complete.  'All  around 
us  the  world  is  convulsed  by  the  agonies 
of  great  nations.'  Every  issue  dear  to 
the  American  heart,  every  question  cal- 
culated to  mold  and  direct  the  judg- 
ment of  a  loyal  and  devoted  people — our 
standing  and  honor  abroad,  our  rela- 
tions with  the  great  nations  to  the 
south,  what  vi'e  shall  do  toward  pre- 
paring for  possible  conflict  which  all 
hope  will  never  come,  the  protection  of 
the  American  citizen  by  his  govern- 
ment, the  question  of  a  proper  tariff, 
rural  credits,  the  furnishing  of  em- 
ployment to  American  labor,  the  work 
to  do  and  a  fair  wage  for  doing  it — 
all  these  and  other  questions  will  come 
up  for  consideration :  questions  upon 
which  strong  men,  loyal  men,  are  to 
differ.  They  will  be  discussed  and  con- 
sidered and  voted  upon.  In  such  a  con- 
test there  will  be  but  two  armies  and 
two  battle  lines." 


Held  to  Answer 

Continued  from  page  14, 


As  Hampstead  descended  the  stairs 
upon  this  strange,  moving  picture,  it 
appeared  to  him  to  organize  into  a  fero- 
cious, misshapen  monster  that  meant 
him  harm,  or  a  python  coiling  and 
uncoiling  its  gigantic,  menacing  folds. 
The  thing  was  argus-eyed,  too,  and 
every  eye  stabbed  him  like  a  lance. 

Emerging  upon  the  floor,  John  paused 
uncertainly  before  this  hostile  wall  of 
prying  scrutiny.  Somebody  snickered. 
A  woman's  voice  groaned  "My  Gawd!" 
and  followed  it  with  a  hysterical  giggle. 

Could  it  be  that  they  were  laughing 
at  him?  John  felt  that  this  was  possi- 
ble; but  he  stoutly  assured  himself  that 
it  was  not  probable. 

However,  just  as  his  features  passed 
under  the  rays  of  a  bunch  light  stand- 
ing where  it  was  to  illumine  with  the 
rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  the  watery 
perspective  of  a  jungle  scene,  he  came 
face  to  face  with  the  stage  manager. 
Hal.son  gave  one  scrutinizing  glance, 
and  immediately  John  saw  a  look  of 
horror  congeal  upon  his  face. 

"In  the  name  of  God  I"  he  hissed  husk- 
ily, "Hampstead,  what  have  you  been 
doing  to  yourself?" 

"Doing  to  my.self?"  exclaimed  John, 
ng  for  one  final  minute  to  fend  off 
"Why?    What  do  you  mean?" 

H.\LSON'S  voice  floated  up  in  a  half- 
humorous  wail  of  despair  as  he 
rolled  his  eyes  sickly  toward  the  flies. 

"What  do  I  mean?"  he  whined.  "The 
man  comes  down  here  with  his  face 
daubed  up  like  an  Eskimo  totem  pole 
and  he  asks  me  what  do  I  mean?" 

F'ut   Halson   was   interrupted   by  a 
len   silence   from   the  front.  The 
nestra  had  stopped.  The  curtain  was 
about  to  rise. 

"Page!  Page!"  groaned  Halson  in 
a  frantic-  whisper.  "Hold  that  curtain! 
•Signal  a  repeat  to  the  orchestra.  Here, 
you!"  U)  the  call  boy.  "Run  for  my 
make-up  box.  Quick!" 

'ohn's  knee.s  were  trembling  and  he 
his  cheeks  scalding  in  a  sweat  of 
I'liation    beneath    their   blanket  of 
i  grease  as  Halson  turned  again 
,   ri  him  with:  "You  poor,  miserable, 
(jod-forsaken  a nmleur!" 
•    -Amateur!    There,  the  word  was  out 
it  last,  and  it  was  terrible.    No  lan- 
?uage  can  express  the  volume  of  oppro- 
trivtm  which  Halson  was  able  to  convey 
n  it.    To  Hampstead  it  could  never 
lenrcforth   be  anything  but  the  most 
orofane  of  epithets.    As  a  matter  of 
('act,  he  was  never  able  after  to  hate 
',\ny  man  sufficiently  to  justify  calling 
|iim  an  amateur. 

While  the  orchestra  dawdled,  while 


the  company  of  "supers"  crowded  close, 
and  the  principals  looked  sneeringly  on 
from  all  distances,  Halson  made  up  the 
heavy's  face  for  the  part  he  was  to 
play,  thereby  submitting  John  Hamp- 
.stead  to  the  bitterest  humiliation  of  his 
ilramatic  cai'eer. 

Yet  once  engaged  upon  this  work  of 
artistry  the  stage  manager's  wiath  ap- 
peared to  soften.  Half  cajoling  and 
half  pleadifig,  he  whined  ovei-  and  ovei- 
again:  "If  you  had  only  told  me.  Mi-. 
Hampstead!  If  you  had  only  told  me, 
I  would  have  helped  you." 

"If  I  only  had  told  him,"  reflected 
John,  beginning  all  at  once  to  like  Hal- 
son, and  never  suspecting  that  the  man 
in  his  heart  was  hating  him  like  a  fiend 
and  that  Lis  fear  that  the  amateur 
would  go  absolutely  to  pieces  under  the 
strain  of  the  night  was  the  sole  reason 
for  soothing  and  encouraging  and  com- 
miserating him  by  turns. 

But  now  the  orchesti-a  grew  still  again. 

"Aw-right!"  husked  Halson,  and 
Hampstead  heai  d  that  ominous,  sliding, 
rustling  sound  which  to  the  actoi-  is 
like  no  other  in  all  the  world. 

Every  chair  in  the  oichestra  of 
the  People's  Theatre  was  taken ;  the 
boxes  were  occupied,  and  as  for  the 
odd  i-ectangulai-  hoi-seshoe  of  a  gallery, 
with  its  advancing  arms  reaching  for- 
ward almost  to  the  proscenium  arch, 
while  its  reai-wai-d  tiers  rose  and  faded 
into  distance  like  some  vast  inclosed 
bleachers,  it  seemed  a  solid  mass  of 
humanity. 

The  cui-tain  rose  on  ci-itical  silence. 
The  i-epetition  of  the  overture  had  given 
a  hint  that  all  was  not  running  smooth- 
ly, and  at  the  first  spoken  word  a  jeer 
came  from  the  gallery.  The  actor  stam- 
mered and  made  the  foolish  attempt  to 
repeat  his  words,  but  the  attempt  was 
lost  in  a  clamor  of  voices.  Feet  wery 
stamped,  hats  were  waved,  peanuts  and 
popcorn  balls  were  thrown.  The  actoi-s 
bi-aced  themselves  and  went  on  dogged- 
ly, but  so  did  the  balconies,  and  it  pres- 
ently appeared  that  something  like  a 
demonstration  was  in  progress.  Swift- 
ly an  explanation  of  these  great  masses 
in  the  gallery  and  their  behavioi-  was 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  behind  the 
scenes.  It  said  they  weie  six  hundred 
south  of  Market  Street  hoodlums  who 
had  been  hired  by  a  rival  theatrical 
manager  to  come  and  break  up  the  per- 
formance. Whethei-  this  was  true  or 
whether  the  outbreak  in  the  gallery 
was  merely  the  unsuppressible  spirit 
of  turbulent  youth,  it  stoi-med  on  like 
a  simoom,  gaining  in  volume  as  it  pi-o- 
ceeded. 

For  a  while  the  people  downstaiis, 
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YOU  don't  have  to  speculate  as  to 
whether  "he"  will  like  a  CONKLIN 
or  not.  Investigation  shows  that  the 
majority  of  men  who  haven't  fountain 
pens  are  "just  waiting  for  some  one  to 
give  me  one." 

The  fountain  pen  has  come  to  be  an 
earmark  of  the  progressive,  efficient  man 
who  wants  a  writing  instrument  always 
at  hand,  always  ready. 

Think,  too,  of  the  unique  fitness  of 
the  fountain  pen  as  a  gift  because  of  its 
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Your  Holiday  Gifts  In 
A  Steel-Bound  Trunk 

OF  what  value  are  your  holiday  gifts  if  they  do  not 
arrive  in  sound  condition? 

The  steel-bound  safety  trunks  used  by  the  Express  to 
carry  small  and  fragile  pacicages  will  protect  your  gifts  in 
transit.  They  afford  better  protection  to  small  parcels 
than  any  other  kind  of  parcel-container  used. 

"Via  Express"  means  that  your  gifts  will  travel  in  special 
safety-trunks,  special  cars,  under  the  eye  of  special  mes- 
senger, on  fast  passenger  or  special  trains,  at  specially  low 
rates.  Express  service  is  altogether  a  special,  personal 
service. 

To  make  your  gift-parcels  more  attractive  ask  the  nearest 
Wells  Fargo  agent  for  the  handsome  Christmas  labels 
which  we  have  prepared  for  public  distribution.  You 
will  like  them. 

The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  I'Van- 
cisco  has  given  the  g^rand  prize — the  highest  possible  award  — 
to  Wells  Fargo  for  perfected  and  extensive  express  service. 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co 
Express 


She  Wants 
A  Royal  For 
Christmas 

Other  gifts  may 
lose  their 
charm,  but  the 
pleasure  and 
satisfaction  of 
owning  a  Royal 
'  Cleaner  is  re- 
peated every  day  for  years. 


Helps  the  busy  housewife  to  find  leisure 
time  for  things  that  make  life  worth 
living.  It  is  built  to  clean  thoroughly — 
not  merely  to  sell.  Before  buying  any 
suction  cleaner  ask  us  the  name  of  the 
nearest  Royal  dealer  and  try  the  Royal 
in  your  own  home  free. 

PRFF  "  inlereBlcd 
*  in  Louficbold  efficien- 

cy and  better  clcanine  ficiid  for 
our  valuable  book  Eaiier  Homi- 
iiiplne — a  book  for  the  modern 
Louscwifc. 

Dealers:  Write  for  the  Royal 

proi>08ltlon. 
THE  P.  A.  GEIER  COMPANY 
5104  St.Clair  Ave., Qeveland,! 

Maierialioof  famous  Roral  and 
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niCilUUlIVt}  niunlr«le<l  booklet  free.  Write  for  It  to 
I)e|it  10,  I".  K  Collier  4  Son,  418  Went  ISth  Street,  New  York. 


THE  BROWN 
BADGE  OF  WELL-BEING 

"  Big  "  business  executives, 
harried  and  strained  to  the  point 
of  mental  and  physical  exhaus- 
tion, are  sent  each  winter  by 
their  physicians  to 

NASSAU-BAHAMAS 

But  the  truly  "big"  man  does 
not  wait  to  be  sent.  He  knows 
that  the  way  to  success  lies  along 
the  path  perfect  mental  and  phys- 
ical well-being  have  blazed. 

In  Nassau  you  see  him  basking  in 
the  sunshine  from  his  veranda  chair; 
"exploring"  the  island  by  carriage  and 
motor;  bathing,  sailing,  fishing,  golfing 
— out-of-doors  always,  and  acquiring  in 
a  hundred  delightful  ways  the  "brown 
badge  of  well-being." 

Your  copy  of"  NASSAU- BAHAMAS" 
win  be  mailed  upon  request. 

BAHAMAS GOVERNMENT AGENT 
A50  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


P  AXP\IX'^^^^  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
£  XTl  1  Cjil  M  fa<--tiirt!rH  wiint  Owen  Patents.  Send 
for  3  fret;  hvokn;  inventions  wanted, 
etc.  I  lielp  yoti  market  your  invention  without  charge. 
HICIIAIIU  B.   OWEN,    l;  Owen   mdg.,   WanblnKtoii    U.  C. 


having  paid  their  thirty  cents  to  wit- 
ness a  theatrical  performance,  pro- 
tested; but  they  appeared  soon  to  con- 
clude that  the  show  in  the  gallery  was 
the  more  worth  while.  Ceasing  to  pro- 
test, they  began  to  applaud  the  trouble 
makers  and  even  to  abet  them. 

Behind  the  scenes  panic  reigned.  The 
actors  at  their  exits  bounded  off,  pant- 
ing in  terror,  as  if  pelted  by  bullets. 
Those  whose  cues  for  entrance  came 
snatched  at  them  excitedly,  and,  like 
gladiators  rushing  into  the  arena, 
plunged  desperately  upon  the  stage. 
The  face  of  the  leading  lady  was  white 
beneath  her  make-up  as  she  almost  tot- 
tered upon  the  scene.  Some  instinct  of 
chivalry  led  the  mob  to  desist  for  a 
minute  while  she  delivered  her  opening 
lines.  But  the  demonstration  broke  out 
afresh  as  the  leading  man  entered, 
though  he  wore  the  uniform  of  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy.  His  every  speech 
was  jeered.  The  excitement  grew 
wilder;  not  a  word  spoken  upon  the 
stage  was  heard  even  by  the  leader  of 
the  orchestra. 

"My  God,  what  they  will  do  to  you, 
Hampstead!"  exclaimed  Halson  fiercely 
as  a  detachment  in  the  gallery  began 
to  march  up  and  down  the  aisle,  the 
rhythm  of  their  steps  making  the  old 
house  shiver  like  a  ship  in  a  storm. 

YET  of  all  the  actors  trembling  be- 
hind the  scenes,  it  is  possible  that 
Hampstead  was  the  very  coolest.  He 
had  been  the  most  perturbed,  the  most 
distraught;  but  this  counterdisturbance 
made  his  own  distressing  situation  for- 
gotten. No  eyes  were  riveted  on  him 
now.  No  thoughts  were  on  him  and 
the  terrible  humiliation  he  had  en- 
dured or  the  wretched  failure  he  was 
going  to  make.  The  best,  the  most  ex- 
perienced, were  in  the  most  complete 
distress — clear  out  of  themselves.  The 
leading  man  had  become  angry,  had 
lost  his  lines,  and  did  not  know  what 
he  was  saying. 

"Stanley's  lost;  he's  ad-libbing  to  beat 
the  band,"  John  heard  Page  remark. 

Ad-libbing !  It  was  a  new  word.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  John 
took  note  of  it,  and  next  day  learned 
of  Parks  that  it  was  a  stage  participle 
made  from  ad  libitum.  An  actor  ad- 
libbing  was  an  actor  talking  on  and  on 
to  fill  space  in  some  kind  of  a  stage 
wait,  or  because,  as  with  Stanley,  he 
had  forgotten  his  lines. 

Neumeyer,  the  "angel,"  came  in  from 
the  front  and  added  his  white,  agitated 
face  to  the  awed  groups  standing  about 
the  wings. 

"They've  lost  half  of  the  first  act," 
he  groaned  through  chattering  teeth. 
"Even  when  they  wear  'emselves  out  the 
piece  is  ruined,  because  the  people  down- 
stairs have  missed  the  key  to  the  plot." 

"Your  cue  is  coming,"  bawled  Page 
to  John. 

"Don't  worry,  though,"  croaked  Hal- 
son  in  Hampstead's  ear,  still  fearful 
that  his  man  would  collapse.  "The  piece 
is  going  so  rotten  you  can't  make  it  any 
worse.    Cut  in !" 

But,  to  his  surprise,  Hampstead's  eye 
glinted  with  the  light  of  battle. 

"Worry?"  he  exclaimed  excitedly. 
"Watch  me.    I'm  going  to  get  'em!" 

Halson  gazed  in  pure  pity. 

"Get  'em,"  he  gutturaled.  "You  poor, 
God-forsaken  amateur!" 

But  the  cue  had  come.  Colonel  Delaro, 
his  sword  clattering,  his  buttons  flash- 
ing, his  tall  figure  aglow  with  color, 
leaped  through  the  entrance  and  took 
the  center  of  the  stage — so  clumsily 
that  he  trod  on  Stanley's  favorite  corn 
and  hooked  a  spur  in  the  mantilla  trail- 
ing from  the  arm  of  Miss  Constance 
Beverly,  the  mislaid  daughter  of  a  mil- 
lionaire yachtsman. 

Nevertheless,  Hampstead  was  on.  He 
had  seized  the  center  of  the  stage  and 
he  filled  it  full,  as  with  an  ostentatious 
gesture  he  swept  off  his  gold-lace  cap 
before  Miss  Beverly. 

"What  star's  this?"  shrieked  a  voice- 
on  one  side  the  gallery. 

"No  star  at  all.  It's  a  comet!"  bawled 
a  man  from  the  other  side,  cupping 
his  hands  to  carry  his  second-hand  wit 
around  the  auditorium. 

THE  Spanish  War  was  not  then  so  far 
back  in  memory  that  the  sight  of 
the  uniform  did  not  speedily  kindle  a 
little  popular  wrath  upon  its  own  ac- 
count, and  the  demonstration  began  again 
and  rose  higher,  but  Hampstead  became 
neither  flustered  nor  angry.  He  main- 
tained his  character  and  his  dignity. 
He  remembered  his  speeches  and  de- 
livered them  in  stentorian  tones  that 
sounded  vibrantly  above  the  general 
clamor.  When  the  gallery  discovered 
to  its  surprise  that  here  was  a  voice  it 
could  not  entirely  drown,  it  stopped  out 


of  sheer  curiosity  to  see  what  the  voice 
was  like,  and  found  it  as  attractive  as 
it  was  forceful.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
kind  of  special  appeal  in  it.  It  was  the 
voice  of  a  real  man — if  they  had  only 
known  it,  of  a  man  at  bay.  He  was  not 
Colonel  Delaro,  plotting  against  the  lib- 
erty and  affections  of  a  lady.  He  was 
John  Hampstead,  fighting  with  his  back 
to  the  wall,  fighting  for  his  opportunity, 
for  an  accredited  position  in  this  poor, 
cheap,  misfit  company — a  position  which 
seemed  to  him  just  now  the  most  de- 
sired thing  in  all  the  world.  Further- 
more, he  was  fighting  to  justify  his  own 
faith  in  himself  and  the  faith  of  Dick 
and  Tayna;  yes,  and  the  faith  of  Bessie. 

Hampstead  was,  moreover,  used  to 
rough  houses.  He  had  faced  them  more 
than  once  on  his  own  b.:rnstorming  one-- 
night  tours. 

The  way  to  get  an  audience  like  this 
he  knew  was  to  play  it  like  a  fish,  to 
get  the  first  nibble  of  interest,  and  then 
hold  it  motionless  with  the  lure  of  .some 
kind  of  dramatic  story.  The  situation 
called  for  a  skilled,  dramatic  raconteur, 
and,  in  truth,  that  was  what  Hampstead 
was — not  an  actor,  but  a  recitationist. 
Moreover,  his  talks  in  church  circles 
had  given  him  skill  in  extemporaneous 
speaking.  It  happened  that  his  speeches 
in  this  first  act  completed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  plot,  but  they  were  mean- 
ingless without  a  clear  knowledge  of 
what  had  been  already  said.  Now 
Hampstead  began,  at  first  instinctive- 
ly and  then  deliberately,  as  he  played, 
to  gather  up  these  lost  lines  of  half  a 
dozen  actors  and  weave  them  into  his 
own.  The  fever  of  composition  seized 
him.  He  used  the  people  on  the  stage  i 
like  puppets.  He  made  them  help  him 
relay  the  plot  while  he  struggled  to  I 
grasp  the  mass  child  mind  out  there 
in  front  and  enthrall  it  with  a  story. 
No  better  way  could  have  been  devised 
of  making  Hampstead  overcome  his 
terrible  faults  of  action  and  delivery. 
With  marvelous  intensity  came  more  j 
repose.  His  eyes  had  been  changed  by 
the  deft  hand  of  Halson  till  they  no 
longer  looked  like  holes  in  a  blanket; 
and  he  shot  out  his  speeches,  never  once 
in  that  rhythmic,  preaching  tone,  but 
rapidly,  jerkily — plausible  or  menacing 
by  turns — but  all  the  while  convincingly. 

Within  a  few  minutes  the  audience 
was  captured.  It  lost  its  enthusiasm 
for  riot  and  sat  silent,  following  first 
the  story  as  Hampstead  had  retold  it 
and  then  the  action  which  thereafter 
began  to  unfold.  It  was  the  sheer 
strength  of  the  personality  of  the  man 
which  made  this  possible.  In  his 
strength,  too,  the  other  players  took 
courage;  and  soon  the  action  was  tight- 
ly keyed  and  moving  forward  to  a  bet- 
ter conclusion  of  the  act  than  any  re- 
hearsal had  ever  promised. 

AT  the  fall  of  the  curtain  an  ava- 
.  lanche  leaped  upon  Hampstead,  an 
avalanche  which  cohsisted  solely  of 
Halson.  He  seemed  to  have  a  thou- 
sand hands.  He  was  slapping  John  on 
the  back  with  all  of  them  in  fierce  con- 
gratulatory blows. 

"Man!"  he  exclaimed.    "Man!  You 
saved  it!    You  saved  it!" 

Neumeyer  was  capering  about  deliri- 
ously while  tears  of  joy  were  trickling 
from  his  eyes.  Others  crowded  round: 
Stanley,  who  had  the  lead,  amiable  old 
Parks,  Lindsay,  Bordwell,  Miss  Harlan, 
and  the  rest. 

The  audience,  too,  was  excitedly  ex- 
pressing itself  with  hand  clappings  and 
foot  stampings. 

"Scatter!"  bawled  Page. 
The  stage  swiftly  cleared  of  people" 
as  the  curtain  began  to  rise. 

"Miss  Harlan!"  Page  was  shouting. 
"Mr.  Stanley!    Mr.  Hampstead!" 

In  the  order  named  the  three  emerged 
and  took  their  calls,  but  the  heartiest 
applause  was  for  the  big  man  in  yellow 
and  red  who,  quite  ignoring  the  or- 
chestra circle,  showed  all  his  teeth  in 
a  cordial  and  understanding  grin  to  the 
galleries,  which  thereupon  broke  out  in 
that  hurricane  of  hisses  which  is  the 
heavy's  hoped-for  tribute. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
performance  the  yellow  and  scarlet  fig- 
ure of  Delaro,  with  his  great  sweeping 
gestures  and  his  vast,  bellowing  voice, 
moved,  a  unique  and  dominating  figure: 
no  doubt  the  first  and  last  time  in  which 
a  villain  who  as  a  character  was  with- 
out one  redeeming  quality  was  made 
the  hero  of  the  gallery  gods. 

With  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain 
Hampstead  climbed  to  his  dressing 
room,  tired  but  gloriously  happy.  All 
the  company  knew  his  shame,  the  shame 
of  being  an  amateur;  but  all,  too,  knew 
his  power,  the  power  of  a  man  who  could 
rise  to  emergency,  who  had  command-  j 
ing  presence  and  constructive  force. 
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New  Departure 
Double  Row  Type 

A  single,  self-contained  "fool-proof  " 
unit  carrying  all  tfie  loads  and  stresses 
simultaneously  from  whatever  direc- 
tion ifiey  may  come,  with  equal  effi- 
ciency, and  reducing  friction  to  the 
vanishing  point. 


The  master  cars  which  have  won  the  world's  great 
racing  contests — the  cars  that  have  proved  victorious 
in  power,  endurance  and  speed — have  all  been 
equipped  with  the  Ball  type  of  Bearing — because  this 
Bearing  guarantees  the  utmost  refinement  and  efficiency 
in  motor  car  construction. 


New 

BALL 


New  Departure 
Single  Row  Type 

A  highly  perfected  anti-friction  bear- 
mg  for  use  where  radial  loads  only 
nc  to  be  carried. 


are  used  as  standard  equipment 
by  82  per  cent  of  American 
motor  car  manufacturers.  Tfiey 
are  made  of  chrome  alloy  steel 
developed  to  superlative  strength 
and  exactness  by  ultra  modern 
processes. 

For  these  reasons  you  should  insist 
upor,  your  car  being  equipped  with 
New  Departure  Ball  Bearings — which 
are  guaranteed  at  our  factory  by  a 
system  of  inspections  and  tests  that 
is  not  surpassed  in  any  plant  in  the 
world. 


TURE 
RINGS 


New  Departure  Ball  Bearings  in  your  car 
make  it  possible  for  the  car  manufacturer  to 
assure  you  all  the  power,  all  the  endurance, 
all  the  speed  in  the  severest  service.  You 
will  be  interested  in  our  booklet — "New 
Departure  Ball  Bearings  and  What  They 
Mean  to  the  Car  Owner."  It  is  yours  for 
the  asking — Write  for  Booklet  C. 

THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  MFG.  CO. 

CouraJ  Patent  Licensee 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Hartford  Division, 
Hartford,  Connecticut 


Western  Branch. 
Detroit,  1016-17  Ford  Bids. 
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;  The  cabinet  that  the  boy  hai 

just  received  isNo. 'Kl — com- 
;  plete  with  17  tools— $8.50. 


^  V  


He'll  remember  Christmas  1915  as 
long  as  he  lives  if  you  give  him  a 
mnmmR  Tool  Cabinet 

Here  is  the  gift  of  gifts  for  the  man  or  boy — the  gift  that  will  not  only 
make  his  face  beam  with  pride  and  pleasure  on  Christmas  morning — 
but  will  be  a  practical  help  for  years-and  years. 

Decide  right  now  to  give  your  son,  husband  or  brother,  a  Keen 
Kutter  Tool  Cabinet  for  Christmas. 

When  he  sees  the  name  Keen  Kutter,  he  will  instantly  realize  what  a 
splendid  gift  you  have  made — for  that  name  has  stood  for  nearly  half 
a  century  as  the  very  top  notch  of  quality  and  reliability  in  tools  and 
cutlery.    Your  gift  will  be  valued  far  more  because  of  the  name. 
To  give  the  best  in  tools  costs  little  extra.    You  can  get  Keen  Kutter 

Tool  Sets  as  low  as  ^8-  50.      ^ho  cabinet  below.  No.  KllC  complete  with 

The  S50  set  is  pictured  be- 
low.   Other  sets  up  to  S125. 

See  these  tools  at  your  hardware 
dealers.  He  is  authorized  to  i  eturn 
your  money  if  you  aren't  perfectly 
satisfied.  Most  dealers  carry  Keen 
Kutter  Tools.  Any  dealer  will 
gladly  get  them  for  you. 

Booklet  No.  597  of  Tool  Cabinets 
gladly  sent  on  request. 

Simmons  Hardware  Co. 

St.  Louis,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Toledo,  Minneapolis,  Sioux 
City,  Wichita 


—E.  C.  Simmont, 


The  Recollection  of  QUALITY  Remaint  Lone  After  Ibe  PRICE  ii  Forrotten.' 

(Trade  Mark  Registered) 
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CUTLERY     AND  TOOLS 


Your  Children  s  Future 

— Success  or  failure — depends,  in  no 
small  degree,  on  their  heroes,  their 
ideals — the  men  and  women  who  are 
made  to  seem  to  them  wonderful  and 
worthy  to  pattern  after. 

If  you'd  like  your  children's  heroes 
and  heroines  to  be  the  great  characters, 
men  and  women,  who  have  made  his- 
tory— whose  lives  and  works  they  can 
emulate  with  greatest  profit  to  them- 
selves. 

Send    for  the  free 
JUNIOR  CLASSICS 
booklet 


COLLIER'S,  416  W.  13th  St.,  M.  Y. 

bend  fiiL-  tlif^  rri-f^  Junior  ClasnirH  Booklet 


Col.  12-11-16 
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The  dressing  rooms  were  mere  parti- 
tions, open  at  the  top,  so  that  every- 
body could  hear  what  everybody  else 
was  saying  or  could  have  heard  if  only 
everybody  else  had  stopped  to  listen. 
But,  apparently,  nobody  listened.  The 
strain  was  over,  and  everybody  talked 
as  if  the  joy  was  in  the  talking  and  not 
in  being  heard.  Yet  after  the  first  few 
minutes  of  excited  blowing  off  of  steam 
there  came  a  lull  as  if  everyone  had 
stopped  for  breath  at  once. 

INTO  this  lull  Dick  Bordwell,  the  ju- 
venile man,  as  he  wiped  the  grease  paint 
fiom  his  face,  lifted  his  fine  tenor  voice 
in  the  first  half  of  a  queer  antiphonal 
chant  by  inquiring  loudly  above  his  foui- 
wooden  walls  toward  the  common  ceil- 
ing over  all:  "Who  is  the  greatest  lead- 
ing woman  on  the  American  stage?" 

"Louise  Harlan!"  chanted  every  voice 
on  the  floor,  their  tones  mingling  mer- 
rily as  if  they  were  playing  a  familiar 
game. 

"Right-o,"  sang  Dick  and  chanted 
next:  "Who  is  the  greatest  leading  man 
on  the  American  stage?" 

"Billy  Stanley!"  chorused  the  voices 
with  shrieks  of  laughter. 

"And  who,"  inquired  Dick  with  an  in- 
sinuating change  in  his  voice — "ivho  is 
the  greatest  juvenile  man  in  America?" 

"Rich-a-r-r-r-d  Bordwell!"  screamed 
the  magpies. 

"Right-o-right!"  echoed  Dick  with  a 
grunt  of  immense  satisfaction;  and  then 
he  went  on  chanting  his  interrogatories 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  desiring 
to  be  informed  who  was  the  greatest 
character  old  man,  character  old  lady, 
soubrette,  light  comedian,  and  stage 
manager,  concluding  yet  more  loudly 
with:  "And  who  is  the  greatest  ama- 
teur heavy  on  the  American  stage?" 

As  if  they  had  been  waiting  for  it, 
the  voices  burst  out  like  a  college  yell : 
"John  Hampstead!  John  Hampstead 
is  the  greatest  amateur  heavy  on  the 
American  stage!" 

THE  spirit  of  fun  and  hearty  good 
will  with  which  this  initiation  cere- 
mony had  been  performed  was  salve  to 
the  bruised,  excited  soul  of  John.  Be- 
sides an  ever-present  sense  of  meanness 
and  hypocrisy  from  the  concealment  he 
had  practiced,  the  man  had  suffered  a 
feeling  of  extreme  loneliness  that  had 
at  no  time  been  so  great  as  now  when, 
the  strain  of  the  play  over,  all  these 
children  of  the  stage  were  romping  joy- 
ously together.  Now  they  had  included 
him  in  the  circle  of  their  magic  fellow- 
ship. True,  they  had  used  the  hateful 
word  amateur,  but  that  was  in  play, 
and  he  was  sure  they  would  never  use 
it  again. 


83  tools— $50. 
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GloveS 


There's  nothing 
novel  or  queer 
about  Fownes 
gloves. 

In  the  main  they  are 
just  such  handsome, 
substantial  articles  as 
substantial  people 
prefer  to  wear. 

Some  of  the  styles  are 
just  radical  enough  to 
please  the  less  sober 
minded. 

But  always  within  the 
bounds  of  good  taste. 

Their  chief  claim  on 
your  consideration  is 
their  dependability. 

They  are  always  gooci 
gloves — always  have 
been — and  always  will  be. 


And  he  was  right.  From  that  hour 
some  of  them  who  liked  him  showed  it; 
some  who  disliked  him  showed  that- 
some  merely  revealed  themselves  as 
cool  toward  h  im  or  appeared  ill  at  ease 
in  his  pre-sence;  but  never  one  of  them, 
by  word  or  act,  failed  from  that  mo- 
ment to  recognize  his  .standing  as  a 
man  entitled  to  all  the  freemasonry  of 
their  unique  and  fascinating  profession. 

But  the  climax  of  this  climactic  night 
for  John  was  reached  when,  descending 
the  stairway,  Halson  honored  him  with 
an  astounding  confidence. 

"Marien  Dounay  joins  the  People's 
to-morrow,"  he  whispered  excitedly. 

"P'act!"  he  affirmed  in  respomse  to 
John's  look  of  sheer  incredulity.  "She'.s 
a  spitfire  and  a  genius.  She  can  do 
what  she  likes.  She's  quarreled  with 
Mowrey.  She's  coming  here  to  spite 
him.  Pie  for  us  while  it  lasts,  huh? 
She  opens  as  Lsabel  in  'East  Lynne.' " 

John  knew  that  Mowrey  had  come  up 
from  Los  Angeles  and  was  just  open- 
ing a  long  season  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House;  but  Marien  Dounay — almo.st  a 
star — in  that  threadbare  play,  "East 
Lynne,"  in  this  out-at-elbows  company 
and  in  this  old  barn  of  a  house! 
Impossible! 

This  was  what  John  was  thinking, 
but  he  was  too  weak  to  give  it  utter- 
ance. He  wanted  Halson's  information 
to  be  true  whether  it  was  or  not.  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  the  elation  which  began 
to  kindle  swiftly  he  remembered  wha^ 
Halson  had  said  to  Neumeyer  Satul-ilky^' 
in  the  dark  of  the  orchestra:  that  a 
new  man  had  been  engaged  to  play 
the  heavies. 

A WAVE  of  bitterness  surged  over  him, 
and  yet,  he  reflected,  things  must 
be  changed.  They  would  scarcely  let 
him  go  after  to-night,  so  he  mustered 
courage  to  inquire:  "By  the  way,  Hal- 
son, what  do  I  play  in  'East  Lynne'?" 

"You  play  the  lead,"  affirmed  Halson 
with  dramatic  emphasis. 

"The  lead?"  John  gulped,  struggling 
as  if  a  cobblestone  had  just  been  tossed 
into  his  throat. 

"Sure!  You'll  get  away  with  it,  too," 
declared  the  stage  manager  with  over- 
enthusiasm,  slapping  John  heavily  upon 
the  back  as  the  big  man  turned  away 
quickly,  utterly  unwilling  that  any, 
save  two  or  three  not  there  to  look, 
should  see  into  his  face. 

It  would  scarcely  have  diminished  his 
joy  to  know  that  he  was  getting  the 
lead  simply  because  Archibald  Carlyle 
was  such  an  unredeemed  mollycoddle 
that  the  leading  man  usually  chose  to 
enact  the  villain  Levison. 


(7*0  be  continued  next  week) 


Cannon  Fodder 
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i)    EIGHT  MONTHS 
TO  PAY 

BEAUTIFUL  DIAMOND 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL-NO  MONEY  DOWN 
No  obligation:  pay  »i  you  can.     Order  any  diamand  from  our 
catalofue:  wKcn  received,  if  not  akjolutcly  satisfactory,  return 
it.    Otkcrw^fC  keep  it  and  pay  20%  of  tlic  price,  and  only  10'^ 

Ecr  montK  thereafter.     Ten  per  cent,  discount  for  all  cash.  A 
indinif  (uarantec  as  to  quality  with  each  diamond.  Exclianje- 
aklc  at  any  time  at  an  increaie  of  7  more  than  you  paid. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DELUXE  43  Co„. 

t«inf  over  one  thoutanJ  pKotograpHs  of  rings,  pins,  diftmonjf, 
■  nj  other  precious  ttones. 
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and  switch  right  up  to  the  door  of  the 
receiving  room. 

The  men  give  their  names,  pass  at 
once  to  another  room  where  their  uni-. 
forms  are  taken  away  to  be  disinfected, 
thence  to  the  bathroom,  then  into  clean 
clothes  and  to  bed.  It  is  a  city  of  the 
sick  —  of  healing,  rather  —  and  on  a 
bright  day,  with  crowds  of  convales- 
cents sitting  about  in  their  linen  paja- 
mas in  the  sun,  stretcher  bearers  going 
back  and  forth,  the  capable-looking 
surgeons  with  their  strong,  kind  faces, 
pretty  nurses  in  nunlike  white,  it  all  has 
the  brisk,  rather  jolly  air  of  any  vigor- 
ous organism,  going  full  blast  ahead. 

We  had  been  through  it,  seen  the 
wards  of  strapping,  handsome,  child- 
like Russians,  as  carefully  looked  after 
by  the  Hungarians  as  if  they  were  their 
own,  when  our  officer  guide  remarked 
that  in  an  hour  or  two  a  transport  of 
400  new  wounded  would  be  coming  in. 
We  waited  in  the  receiving  room,  where 
a  young  convalescent  had  been  brought 
out  on  a  stretcher  to  see  his  peasant 
family — a  weather-beaten  father,  a 
mother  with  a  kerchief  over  her  head, 
two  solemn  little,  round-faced  brothers 
with  Tyrolean  feathers  in  their  caps. 
Benches  were  arranged  for  those  able 
to  sit  up,  clerks  prepared  three  writing- 
desks,  orderlies  laid  a  row  of  stretchers 
side  by  side  for  fifty  yards  or  so  along 
the  railroad  track. 

The  transport  was  late,  the  sun  going, 
and  I  went  down  to  the  other  end  of  the 
yard  to  get  a  picture  of  some  Russians 
I  had  seen  two  days  before.  We  had 
walked  through  their  ward  then,  and  I 
remembered  one  very  sick  boy,  to  whom 
one  of  the  nurses  with  us  had  given  a 
flower  .she  was  wearing,  and  how  he  had 
smiled  as  he  put  it  to  his  face  with  his 
gaunt,  white  hand.  "It  doesn't  take 
long,"  she  had  said,  "when  they  get  like 


that.  They  have  so  little  vitality  to  go 
on,  and  some  morning  between  two  and 
five — "  and  sure  enough  his  bed  was 
empty  now. 

A  troop  train  was  rushing  by,  as  I 
came  back,  covered  with  green  branches 
and  flowers.  They  went  by  with  a 
cheer — that  cheer  which  sounds  like  a 
cheer  sometimes,  and  sometimes,  when 
two  trains  pass  on  adjoining  tracks  .so 
fast  that  you  only  catch  a  blur  of  faces, 
like  the  windy  shriek  of  lost  souls. 

Then  came  a  sound  of  band  music, 
and  down  the  road,  outside  the  high 
wire  fence,  a  little  procession  led  by 
soldiers  in  gray  blue,  playing  Chopin's 
"Funeral  March."  Behind  them  came 
the  hospital  hearse,  priests,  and  a 
weeping  peasant  family.  The  little 
procession  moved  slowly  behind  the 
wailing  trumpets — it  was  an  honor 
given  to  all  who  died  here,  except  the 
enemy — and  must  have  seemed  almost 
a  sort  of  extravagance  to  the  con- 
valescents crowding  up  to  the  fence 
who  had  seen  scores  of  their  comrades 
buried  in  a  common  trench.  Opposite 
us  the  drums  rolled  and  the  band  be- 
gan the  Austrian  national  hymn.  Then 
they  stopped ;  the  soldier  escort  fired  their 
lifles  in  the  air.  That  ended  the  cere- 
mony, and  the  hearse  moved  on  alone. 

Ei^  Gun-Shy  Convalescents 

THEN  the  convalescents  drifted  back 
toward  us.  Most  of  them  would  soon 
be  ready  for  the  front  again,  and  many  • 
glad  of  it,  if  only  to  be  men  in  a  man's 
world  again.  One  of  the  nurses  spoke 
of  some  of  the  others  she  had  known. 
One  man  slashed  his  hand  with  his 
knife  in  the  hope  of  staying  behind. 
Even  the  bravest  must  gather  them- 
selves together  before  the  leap.  Only 
those  who  have  seen  what  modern  guns 
can  do  know  how  much  to  fear  them. 
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Mobilizing 
for  Fun! 

Yes.  an  innocent  call  "7(? 
Anns.''' — and  all  the  sharp- 
shooters, little  and  bigf,  file 
into  the  billiard  room.  Then 
the  thrilling  battle  begins — 
moments  of  breathless  sus- 
pense, jest  and  volleys  of 
laughter. 

Don't  miss  these  happy 
home-spent  hours  at  Carom 
or  Pocket  Billiards.  They 
stir  men's  blood,  a7id put  the 
sineu'S  of  manhood  in  the 
you7ig! 

For  Christmas— A 
Brunswick  Home 

Billiard 
Table 

^lade  of  rare  and  beautiful 
woods  in  sizes tofit  all  homes. 
The " Grand" , ' "Baby Grand  " 
and  "Convertibles"  have  long 
been  conceded  the  finest  and 
fastest  home  tables  in  the 
world. 

Our  new  "Quick  Demount- 
able" is  made  by  the  same  skilled 
men  and  methods.  Yet  here  is 
the  table  that  you  can  set  up  any- 
where in  a  jiffy  and  put  aside 
when  not  in  use.  Not  a  toy,  but 
a  scientific  table  with  life!  speed! 
and  accuracy! 

$27  Up-Pay  10c  a  Day! 

Our  prices  are  now  the  lowest 
in  all  our  history  because  we  are 
making  these  tables  for  thousands 
—  $27  upward.  You  can  pay 
monthly  till  the  table  is  paid  for 
— as  little  as  10c  a  day! 

30-Day-Trial— Outfit  FREE 

.Select  the  table  you  want.  We 
let  you  try  it  30  days  in  your  home. 
We  also  include  Comph-te  High 
Class  Playing  Outfit  I'REH— 
Halls,  Cues,  Markers,  Cue- Clamps, 
Chalk,  Expert  Book  of  3.3  games, 
etc. 

Our  interesting  r.olor  calaloe  shows 
all  tablefi,  prices  and  full  details.  This 
coupon  or  a  postal  brings  this  hand- 
some book  fref.  postpaid/  Send  at  once 
while  they  last. 


Send  Thi»  for  Billiard  Book  FREE 


Tke  BrDDtwick-Balke-Collender  Co.  HhJI 
De»«.  21C,  6Z3-S33  S.  Wabath  Ave..  Chicaca 


Seri'l    fr'-'".  po't[)ai'l. 
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"Billiards— The  Home  Magnet" 

and  tell  about  your  free  borne  trial  offer. 


Name... 


"For  a  week  or  so  after  they  come  in 
lots  of  them  are  dazed;  they  just  lie 
there  scarcely  stirring.  All  that  part 
of  it — the  shock  to  their  nerves — we 
see  more  of  than  the  doctors  do.  When 
the  word  comes  to  go  out  again  they 
have  all  the  physical  symptoms  of  in- 
tense nervous  excitement,  sometimes 
even  nausea." 

The  train  came  at  last — two  long 
sections  of  sleeping  cars.  An  officer 
stepped  off,  clicked  his  heels,  and 
saluted,  and  the  orderlies  started  un- 
loading the  men.  Those  who  could 
walk  at  all  were  helped  from  the  doors; 
the  others — men  with  broken  hips,  legs 
in  casts,  and  so  on — were  passed  out  of 
the  windows  on  stretchers  held  over  the 
orderlies'  heads.  In  the  receiving  ward 
they  were  set  down  in  rows  before  the 
three  tables,  most  of  them  clutching 
their  papers  as  they  came.  Each  man 
gave  his  name  and  regiment,  and  such 
particulars,  and  the  address  of  some 
one  of  his  family  to  whom  notice  could 
be  sent.  It  was  one  clerk's  duty  to  ad- 
dress a  post  card  telling  his  family  of 
his  condition  and  that  he  was  in  the 
hospital.  These  cards  were  already 
ruled  off  into  columns  in  each  of 
which  the  words  "Lightly  wounded," 
"Wounded,"  "Severely  wounded,"  "111," 
"Very  ill"  were  printed  in  nine  of  the 
languages  spoken  in  Austria-Hungary. 
The  clerk  merely  had  to  put  a  cross  on 
the  proper  word.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
the  Lightly-wounded  column,  in  Ger- 
man, Hungarian,  and  the  other  dialects: 
"Leicht  verwimdet,  Konnyen  megsebe- 
siilt,  Lehce  ranen,  Lekko  ranioyiy,  Lecko 
ranenki,  Leggiermevte  feiito,  Lako  ran- 
jen,  Lahko  ranjen,  Usor  ranit." 

The  Comradeship  of  Pain 

A NUMBER  were  Russians — fine,  big, 
clear-eyed  fellows  with  whom  these 
genuine  "Huns"  chatted  and  laughed 
as  if  they  were  their  own  men.  On 
one  stretcher  came  a  very  pale,  round- 
faced,  little  boy  about  twelve,  with 
stubbly  blond  hair  clipped  short  and  an 
enchanting  smile.  He  had  been  carry- 
ing water  for  the  .soldiers,  somebody 
said,  when  a  piece  of  shrapnel  took  off 
one  of  his  feet.  Possibly  he  was  one 
of  those  little  adventurers  who  run 
away  to  war  as  boys  used  to  run  away 
to  sea  or  the  circus.  He  seemed  en- 
tirely at  home  with  these  men,  at  any 
rate,  and  when  one  of  the  Hungarians 
brought  him  a  big  tin  cup  of  coffee  and 
a  chunk  of  black  bread,  he  wriggled 
himself  half  upright  and  went  to  work 
at  it  like  a  veteran. 

As  soon  as  the  men  were  registered 
they  were  hurried  out  of  their  uni- 
forms and  into  the  bathroom.  At  the 
door  two  nurses  in  white — so  calm  and 
clean  and  strong  that  they  must  have 
seemed  like  goddesses,  in  that  reek  of 
.steam  and  disinfectants  and  festering 
wound.s — received  them,  asked  each  man 
how  he  was  wounded,  and  quickly,  as  if 
he  were  a  child,  snipped  off  his  band- 
ages, unless  the  leg  or  arm  were  in  a 
cast,  and  turned  him  over  to  the  order- 
lies. Those  who  could  walk  used  showers, 
the  others  were  bathed  on  inclined  slabs. 
Even  the  worst  wounded  scarcely  made 
a  sound,  and  those  who  could  take  care 
of  themselves  limped  under  the  showers 
as  if  they  had  been  hospital  boarders 
before,  and  waited  for,  and  even  de- 
manded, with  a  certain  peremptoriness, 
their  little  bundle  of  belongings  before 
they  went  on  to  the  dressing  room.  Dis- 
cipline, possibly,  though  one  could  easily 
fancy  that  all  this  organized  kindness 
and  comfort  suddenly  enveloping  them 
was  enough  to  raise  them  for  the  mo- 
ment above  thoughts  of  pain. 

fVhat  a  Wound  Is  Like 

AS  they  lifted  the  man  on  the  dress- 
ing table  and  loosened  the  pillow- 
like bandage  under  his  drawn-up  thigh, 
a  thick,  sickening  odor  spread  through 
the  room.  As  the  last  bit  of  gauze 
packing  was  drawn  from  the  wound, 
the  greenish  pus  followed  and  streamed 
into  the  pan.  The  jagged  chunk  of 
shell  had  hit  him  at  the  top  of  the  thigh 
and  plowed  down  to  the  knee.  The 
wound  had  become  infected,  and  the 
connecting  tissues  had  rotted  away  un- 
til the  leg  was  now  scarcely  more  than 
a  bone  and  the  two  flaps  of  flesh. 

The  civilian  thinks  of  a  wound,  gen- 
erally, as  a  comparatively  decent  sort 
of  hole,  more  or  less  the  width  of  the 
bullet  itself.  There  was  nothing  decent 
about  this  wound.  It  was  such  a  slash 
as  one  might  expect  in  a  slaughtered 
ox.  It  had  been  .slit  further  to  clean 
the  infection  until  you  could  have 
thrust  your  fist  into  it,  and,  as  the 
surgeon  worked,  the  leg,  partly  from 
weakness,  partly  from  the  man's  nerv- 
ou.sness,  tremblfd  like  a  leaf. 
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First  the  gauze  stuffed  into  the  cavity 
had  to  be  pulled  out.  The  man,  of  an 
age  that  suggested  that  he  might  have 
left  at  home  a  peasant  wife,  slightly 
faded  and  weatherworn  like  himself, 
cringed  and  dug  his  nails  into  the  un- 
derside of  the  table,  but  made  no  out- 
cry. The  surgeon  squeezed  the  flesh 
above  and  about  the  wound,  the  quick- 
fingered  young  nurse  flushed  the  cav- 
ity with  an  antiseptic  wash,  then  clean, 
dry  gauze  was  pushed  into  it  and  slow- 
ly pulled  out  again. 

The  man — they  had  nicknamed  him 
"Pop" — breathed  faster.  This  panting 
went  into  a  moan,  which  deepened  into 
a  hoarse  cry,  and  then,  as  he  lost  hold 
of  himself  completely,  he  began  a  hide- 
ous sort  of  sharp  yelping  like  a  dog. 

This  is  a  part  of  war  that  doctors 
and  nurses  see:  not  rarely  and  in  one 
hospital,  but  in  all  hospitals  and  every 
morning,  when  the  long  line  of  men — 
"  'pus  tanks'  we  called  'em  last  winter," 
muttered  one  of  the  young  doctors — 
are  brought  in  to  be  dressed.  There 
was  such  a  leg  that  day  in  the  Bar- 
lacken  Hospital;  the  caSe  described 
h^re  was  in  the  American  Red  Cross 
Hospital  in  Vienna. 

Such  individual  suffering  makes  no 
right  or  wrong,  of  course.  It  is  a  part 
of  war.  Yet  the  more  one  sees  of  it  and 
of  this  cannon  fodder,  the  people  on 
whom  the  burden  of  war  really  falls, 
how  alike  they  all  are  in  their  courage, 
simplicity,  patience,  and  long  suffering, 
whether  Hungarians  or  Russians,  Bel- 
gians or  Turks,  the  less  simple  is  it  to 
be  convinced  of  the  complete  righteous- 
ness of  any  of  the  various  general 
ideas  in  whose  name  these  men  are  tor- 
tured. I  suspect  that  only  those  can 
hate  with  entire  satisfaction  and  suc- 
cess who  stay  quietly  at  home  and  read 
the  papers. 

As  to  the  Peevish  Press 

IRKMEMBER  ridingdown  into  Surrey 
from  London  one  Sunday  last  August 
and  reading  an  editorial  on  Louvain — 
so  well  written,  so  quivering  with  noble 
indignation  that  one's  blood  boiled,  as 
they  say,  and  one  could  scarcely  wait 
to  get  off  the  train  to  begin  the  work 
of  revenge.  Perhaps  the  most  moving 
passage  in  this  editorial  was  about  the 
smoking  ruins  of  the  Town  Hall,  which 
I  later  saw  intact.  I  have  thought  oc- 
casionally since  of  that  editorial  and 
of  the  thousands  of  sedentary  fire 
eaters  and  hate  mongers  like  the  writer 
of  it:  men  who  live  forever  in  a  cloud 
of  words,  bounce  from  one  nervous  re- 
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action  to  another  without  ever  touch- 
ing the  ground,  and,  rejoicing  in  their 
eloquence,  go  down  from  their  comfort- 
able breakfasts  to  their  comfortable 
offices  morning  after  morning  and  de- 
mand slaughter,  annihilation.  Heaven 
knows  what  not — men  who  could  not 
endure  for  ten  minutes  that  small  part 
of  war  which  any  frail  girl  of  a  trained 
nurse  endures  hour  after  hour  every 
morning  as  part  of  the  day's  work. 

If  I  had  stayed  in  London  and  con- 
tinued to  read  the  lies  of  but  one  side, 
I  should  doubtless,  by  this  time,  be  able 
to  loathe  and  despise  the  enemy  with 
an  entire  lack  of  doubt,  discomfort,  or 
intelligence.  But  having  been  in  all 
the  countries  and  read  all  the  lies,  the 
problem  is  less  simple. 

A  Modest  Proposal 

HOW  many  people  who  talk  or  write 
about  war  would  have  the  courage 
to  face  a  minute,  fractional  part  of  the 
reality  underlying  war's  inherited  ro- 
mance? People  speak  with  pleasant  ex- 
citement of  "flashing  sabers"  without 
the  remotest  thought  of  what  flashing 
sabers  do.  A  saber  does  not  stop  in 
mid-air  with  its  flashing,  where  a  Meis- 
sonier  or  a  Detaille  would  paint  it — it 
goes  right  on  through  the  cords  and 
veins  of  a  man's  neck.  Saber  wounds 
are  not  very  common,  but  there  was 
one  in  the  Vienna  hospital  that  morn- 
ing— a  V-shaped  trench  in  which  you 
could  have  laid  four  fingers  flat,  down 
through  the  hair  and  into  the  back  of 
the  man's  neck  so  close  to  the  big 
blood  vessel  that  you  could  see  it  beat 
under  its  film  of  tissue:  the  only  thing 
between  him  and  death.  I  thought  of 
it  a  day  or  two  later  when  I  was  read- 
ing a  book  about  the  Austrian  army 
officer's  life,  written  by  an  English  lady, 
and  came  across  the  ohrase:  "  'Sharpen 
sabers!'  was  the  joyful  cry." 

Be  joyful  if  you  can,  when  you  know 
what  war  is,  and,  knowing  it,  know  also 
that  it  is  the  only  way  to  do  your  neces- 
sary work.  The  absurd  and  disgusting 
thing  is  the  ignorance  and  cowardice  of 
those  who  can  slaughter  an  army  corps 
every  day  for  lunch,  with  words,  and 
would  not  be  able  to  make  so  trivial  a 
start  toward  the  "crushing"  they  are 
forever  talking  about  as  to  fire  into  an- 
other man's  open  eyes  or  jam  a  bayonet 
into  a  single  man's  stomach.  Among 
the  Utopian  steps  which  one  would 
most  gladly  support  would  be  an  at- 
tempt  to  send  the  editors  and  poli- 
ticians of  all  belligerent  countries  to 
serve  a  week  in  the  enemy's  hospitals. 


The  Round  Table 

'  Continued  from  page  6  ) 


I  beg  you-.  Look,  see!  I  beg  you! 
Wurra,  wurra!" 

These  last  words  he  had  not  said 
since  the  days  when  he  was  worth  only 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

"But  I  am  so  helpless,"  argued  Amy. 

"No,  no,"  Milliken  protested.  "These 
are  powerful  gentlemen." 

"They  can't  find  Judie!"  Amy  said 
dolefully.     "I  raised  her  from  a  calf. 
She  is  the  last  of  the  old  Chaddock 
stock.   How  can  they  find  Judie?  Per- 
I  liaps  she  already  is — is— is— dead." 

"Oh,  no,"  Montague  said,  gesticulat- 
ing to  add  authority  to  his  pronounce- 
ment. "Judie  is  not  dead.  She  may  be 
in  danger.  That  is  something  else 
again.  But  no  gentleman  would  let  an 
— an  innocent  cow  die  like  a  dog.  Not 
at  all,  madam.  I  would  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  to  prevent  it." 

"Would  Judie  know  her  own  name?" 
asked  Gray  thoughtfully.  He  is  a  prac- 
tical man. 

"Of  course  she  does— or  did!"  an- 
swered Miss  Chaddock  indignantly.  "She 
is  intelligent.  She  would  speak  for  a 
carrot.  Don't  laugh,  sirs.  It  is  true.  Of 
course,  this  all  means  nothing  to  you, 
gentlemen.  But  it  means  so  much  to 
me!"  Two  more  tears  appeared  in  the 
corner  of  her  eyes,  wetting  the  long 
lashes  again,  and  a  gulp  of  the  soft 
throat  shook  the  two  tears  off  on  to  the 
green  carpet.  This  time  all  five  men, 
protesting,  leaped  toward  the  maiden 
in  distress  with  words  of  cheer,  words 
of  protest,  words  of  promise. 

"Don't  cry,"  said  the  first  knight. 

"We  are  with  you — with  both  feet!" 
added  the  second  fat  knight,  puffing  at 
the  end  of  his  awkward  words. 

The  third  cavalier  pulled  out  a  clean, 
white  handkerchief,  as  if  to  off^er  it,  and 
then  blushed. 

Seagrave  touched  Amy's  slender  hand 
with  a  timid  finger.  "It  will  soon  be  six 
o'clock,"  said  he.  "We  can't  decide 
much  more.  I  move  the  meeting  ad- 
journ subject  to  call,  and,  in  order  not 


to  violate  parliamentary  law,  I  move 
also  that  the  board  is  constituted  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  to  search  for  one 
Judie,  the  lost  cow  of  Miss  Amy  Chad- 
dock  of  Chaddocksville." 

The  pale  secretary  of  the  corporation 
sneered  skeptically,  but  he  was  wrong; 
the  five  directors  of  the  United  Stock 
Yards  and  Packing  Company,  about 
their  round  table,  Irish,  American,  and 
Jew,  all  stiffened  slightly  as  if  some 
brave  spirit  of  chivalry  had  entered  the 
room.  Almost  imperceptibly  each  made 
a  movement  as  if  to  draw  some  imagi- 
nary blade  of  Damascus  to  pledge  serv- 
ice to  his  lady. 

"And  now,  Milliken,  have  your  oper- 
ator on  the  switchboard  call  Joslin  of 
the  Yards  Company  and  read  him  Mc- 
Keen's  letter,"  said  Seagrave.  "There's 
a  rough  description  of  the — of  Judie — 
in  it,  and  the  freight  shipment  and  car 
numbers  and  all  that." 

Gray  leaned  toward  the  ear  of  the 
president.  "There  really  isn't  a  minute 
to  lose,"  he  whispered.  "The  shipment 
was  probably  a  lot  of  scrub  cattle,  and, 
according  to  their  condition  and  weight, 
turned  in  \vith  a  thousand  head  of  pack- 
ing-house slaughter  stock.  She  may 
already  have  been  driven  over  the 
bridge." 

"Sh— sh!"  said  Milliken.  "Don't  be  a 
crape  hanger!" 

FOR  a  moment  Rushton,  the  fifth  and 
newest  member  of  the  board  present 
and  voting,  felt  a  touch  of  conservative 
sentiment.  He  said:  "Gentlemen,  after 
all,  the  business  we  met  to  transact  is 
not  completed.  Such  an  order — why,  of 
course — there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands at  stake — in  a  sense — " 

"My  dear  fellow!"  exclaimed  Gray, 
as  if  to  caution  a  fellow  knight  against 
being  untrue  to  his  vows.  Montague 
indicated  Amy,  who  was  gazing  wist- 
fully out  the  window  at  the  endless  ex- 
panse of  pens,  brick-paved  alleys,  and 
fences;  Seagrave  glowered.  Therefore 
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Rushton,  feeling  his  guilt,  said  blithely: 
"Well,  if  we  are  all  to  set  in  nmotion  a 
search  for  Judie,  we  must  have  horses." 

Miss  Chaddock  could  not  understand 
why  horses  were  necessary,  but  Milli- 
ken  told  her  that  their  search  back  and 
forth  might  take  them  over  two  or 
three  hundred  acres  of  the  stockyards. 

"We  can  provide  a  side  saddle  for 
you,"  he  added. 

An  hour  later  the  genius  of  organi- 
zation had  made  felt  its  power;  before 
the  sun  had  gone  down  efficiency  engi- 
neering had  been  dedicated  for  the 
moment  to  a  cow;  before  the  electric 
lights  had  begun  to  appear  in  the 
smoky  haze  of  the  city  to  the  north, 
and  red  and  green  eyes  had  begun  to 
shine  from  the  railroad  yards  at  the 
west,  the  might  of  the  American  dollar 
had  been  laid  by  Gray,  intoxicated  by  the 
excitement  of  the  chase,  at  Amy's  feet. 
It  was  he  who  had  offered  to  any  man 
of  the  Yards'  night  crew  who  should 
bring  Judie,  still  on  the  hoof,  to  her 
mistress,  an  absurdly  adequate  reward. 

NO  one  know  exactly  who  generated 
the  campaign.  Months  afterward 
Milliken,  who  had  tried  to  take  com- 
mand, insisted  that  it  had  been  Seagrave. 
Seagrave  remembered  distinctly  that  it 
was  Milliken  riding  a  white  broncho. 

"Who  insisted  upon  staying  with  Miss 
Chaddock  himself  and  directing  Gray, 
perspiring  freely,  to  take  command  of 
the  patrol  who  watched  the  various 
miles  of  runways  leading  toward  the 
slaughter  houses?"  asks  Milliken.  "It 
was  Seagrave.  Who  told  Montague, 
who  could  hardly  stay  on  his  bony  nag 
to  ride  from  pen  to  pen,  that,  long  after 
dark,  Abe  was  leaning  over  the  fences 
trying  to  see  the  tawny  color  of  an  un- 
dersized Jersey?  Seagrave." 

"And  who  will  forget  the  plaintive 
voice  of  that  prominent  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  calling  out  to  the  end- 
less and  astounded  lady  cows :  'Judie, 
Judie,  Judie.  Oh,  Judie,  Judie,  Judie'?" 
says  Seagrave  in  defense.  "It  was  you 
who  told  him  to  do  it,  Milliken.  Who 
rigged  up  the  searchlight  which  you 
had  to  play  over  the  property  at  the 
time  of  the  big  strike  so  that  Rushton, 
acting  the  fool,  could  examine  the  pens 
of  cattle  through  a  telescope?  Heaven 
preserve  us!    It  was  you!" 

They  recall  in  the  club,  sitting  be- 
hind the  large  windows  overlooking  the 
lake,  that  nine  o'clock  came  and  no 
Judie  had  been  found.  The  men  of  the 
Yards'  night  crew  had  brought  up, 
driven  up,  rounded  up,  and  paraded  in 
review  before  the  half-frightened  and 
half-heartbroken  Miss  Chaddock  more 
than  half  a  hundred  "suspects,"  as  they 
called  them. 

"He  answers  to  der  name  of  Choodie," 
said  a  big  German,  presenting  his  entry 
for  the  reward. 

"Try  Jessie,"  said  Seagrave.  "Any- 
how, that  isn't  the  cow.  The  one  we 
are  looking  for  has  an  entirely  different 
expression  on  her  face — a  calmer,  a 
more  ingratiating,  a  more  refined,  ex- 
pression." 

EVEN  Amy  laughed  when  another  man 
presented  three  applicants  for  the 
reward  at  one  time,  and  argued  that 
each  one  of  the  three  must  be  Judie. 
Reports  came  into  the  offices  of  the 
United  Stock  Yards  and  Packing  Com- 
pany by  courtesy  of  the  president  of 
the  Yards  Company,  who  had  been 
reached  by  a  toll  line  somewhere  at  a 
country  club  "out  north,"  and  who  had 
in.sisted  upon  "keeping  in  touch  with 
the  situation." 

"It  seems  so  dreadful  to  keep  impor- 
tant men  away  from  their  business  and 
their  dinners!"  said  Amy  Chaddock  to 
James  Seagrave.  "I  feel  so  guilty  be- 
cause no  one  who  is  used  to  dealing 
with  so  many  cows  can  possibly  see 
how  anyone  can  love  one  cow." 

"I  can,"  the  lawyer  said.  "I  have  a 
feeling,  too,  that  it  would  be  a  state  of 
happiness  to  be  able  to  value  one  cow 
rather  than  have  a  fondness  for  a  mil- 
lion. But  we,  in  the  city,  are  deluded 
by  numbers  and  by  sizes.  We  see  the 
world  through  a  telescope,  and,  as  some 
one  has  well  said,  it  is  only  made  larger 
by  the  micro.scope.  We  live  in  a  big 
world  and  grow  small;  it  is  only  you 
who  live  in  a  small  world  who  can 
really  grow  large." 

Amy  clasped  the  pommel  of  her  sad- 
dle with  her  slender  brown  hands  and 
thoughtfully  gazed  across  the  endless 
pens,  the  fence  tops,  numberless  shad- 
owy forms  of  restless  steers  moving 
uneasily,  as  their  ceaseless  bellowing 
indicated  their  instinctive  apprehen- 
sion, and  voiced  their  recognition  that 
Bomething  was  wrong  in  their  lives. 
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Under  the  haze  which  hung  above  the 
vast  acreage  of  the  yards  the  sun  had 
left  a  lingering  glow  which  imper- 
ceptibly had  been  replaced  by  the  red 
steam  of  the  city.  Once  she  turned  to 
look  at  the  strong,  deep-lined  face  of 
the  man  whose  thoughts  had  compressed 
his  lips  and  who,  for  the  moment, 
showed  only  in  his  eager  eyes  the  youth 
which  remained  in  him. 

"I'd  think,  then,  that  a  real  man  or 
a  real  woman  would  try  to  rise  above 
the  condition  you  have  described,"  said 
Miss  Chaddock.  "The  great  victory 
would  be  to  grow  large  in  the  midst  of 
a  life  where  there  was  an  excuse  for 
being  small." 

Seagrave  turned  toward  her  quickly; 
the  lines  in  his  face  had  softened. 
"Thank  you  for  that,"  said  he. 
Amy  looked  at  him  as  if  she  were 
about  to  address  to  him  an  inquiry,  but 
it  was  he  who  asked  the  question  in  the 
clear  incisive  voice  with  which  those 
who  have  heard  him  conduct  cases  are 
familiar: 

"Back  in  your  town,  Miss  Chaddock, 
where  the  women  may  develop  great 
visions,  is  it  true  that  the  men  do  also?" 

"I  am  afraid  they  don't,"  said  Amy, 
and  instinctively  looked  down  at  her  fin- 
gers upon  which  no  rings  appeared. 

"Ah!"  the  lawyer  said.  This  excla- 
mation was  characteristic  of  his  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses,  but  there  was 
now  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  it. 

The  voice  of  Montague  came  to  their 
ears  again.  The  overweighted  financier 
was  still  persistent  in  his  plan  of  going 
from  pen  to  pen  calling:  "Judie!  Judie! 
Judie!" 

The  search,  however,  had  been  fruit- 
less. In  the  heart  of  the  lady  and  of 
each  zealous  knight  of  the  directors' 
table  there  had  come  the  sinking  sensa- 
tion of  failure.  Amy  shook  the  reins 
of  her  pony  and  galloped  down  the 
brick-paved  alley  between  the  fences 
followed  by  Seagrave,  who  understood 
her  distress,  smiled  at  it,  and  yet  felt 
uncontrolled  sympathy  for  it. 

MEN  at  the  stockyards  who  in  the 
weeks  which  have  passed  recount 
the  adventure  of  Judie  and  the  lone 
maiden  from  Chaddocksville,  and  who 
laugh  at  the  thought  of  the  power  of 
the  one  little  .Jersey  cow  to  shake  the 
organization  of  corporations  which  in 
the  aggregate  do  a  business  of  a  hun- 
dred or  two  million  a  year,  more  or  less, 
regret  the  undramatic  ending  of  the  in- 
cident. It  bade  fair  to  have  a  climax 
of  some  kind,  worthy  of  the  art  of 
Byron,  Homer,  and  the  moving  pic- 
tures. 

This  was  not  to  be. 
According  to  Seagrave,  it  was  exactly 
nine-twenty.  He  had  reined  in  his  horse 
under  an  arc  light  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  at  his  watch.  And  then  and 
there  he  heard  a  noise. 

The  noise  was  not  a  gurgle.  It  was 
not  a  cry.  It  was  not  a  sob.  It  was 
not  a  squeak.  It  was  not  a  chuckle.  It 
was  not  a  word  in  any  language  known. 
The  noise  was  merely  the  sound  of  a 
woman's  unspeakable  joy  rising  from 
a  woman's  throat. 

"Look!"  said  Amy,  pointing.  "Can 
you  believe  it?  Look!" 

Over  the  top  rail  of  one  of  the  low 
pens  was  stretched  the  neck  of  a  pretty 
little  Jersey  cow.  The  arc  light  illumi- 
nated her  calm  face  and  shone  into  the 
depths  of  her  great  brown  eyes. 

"Pooh!"  said  the  famous  lawyer. 
"She's  not  excited.  The  peace  of  an- 
cient days  is  in  her  face.  She  looks  to 
me  like  the  mistress  of  a  profound 
philosophy." 

"But  it's  Judie!  It's  Judie!"  cried 
Amy,  jumping  off  her  horse  and  throw- 
ing a  warm  arm  about  the  heifer's 
neck.    "And  she  isn't  in  a  tin  can!" 

"Wurra!  Wurra!"  blew  Milliken 
when  he  had  heard  the  news.  It  was 
the  second  time  he  had  used  the  phrase 
since  the  day  when  he  was  only  worth 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Montague,  banker,  promoter,  patron 
of  the  arts,  tried  to  dance.  "Look, 
look!"  said  he.  "What  were  my  pre- 
sentiments worth?  Positively — every- 
thing!" 

"That's  what  I  call  American  effi- 
ciency," chortled  Gray. 

"Going  some!"  said  Rushton  from 
the  steps  of  the  United  Stock  Yards 
and  Packing  Company  offices.  "We 
certainly  put  it  across!" 

THEY  were  knights  celebrating  a  ren- 
aissance of  romance,  but  they  did  not 
know  it. 

Amy,  with  her  hand  upon  Judie's  neck, 
which  moved  a  little  as  the  little  Jersey 
swung  her  jaw  from  side  to  side  under 
her  black,  wet  nose,  may  have  realized 


something  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  di- 
rectors' table. 

She  had  found  upon  that  table  be- 
side her  hat  a  little  bunch  of  pinks 
which  she  had  bought  earlier  in  the 
day.    They  were  still  unwithered. 

"One  for  you — and  you — and  you," 
she  cried,  gayly  tossing  a  flower  to  each. 
"How  can  I  tell  you  how  much  I  thank 
you?  How  can  I  tell  you  how  sorry  I 
am  that  I  interrupted  your — what  was 
it?  War  orders? — with  my  foolish  little 
quest — your  big  business." 

"We  had  almost  —  practically  —  fin- 
ished," protested  Abe  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

"It  was  nothing,"  exclaimed  Gray, 
mopping  his  forehead. 

"It  was  sport — good  clear  sport," 
added  Rushton,  trying  to  imitate  a  Brit- 
ish peer. 

"You  must  go  back  to  all  your  wives 
and  all  your  dinners,"  said  Amy.  "You 
good,  excellent  (/entlcmen!" 

"First  send  telegrams  to  McKeen  of 
the  W.  L.  &  N.,"  Seagrave  suggested. 
"And  the  president  of  the  Yards  Com- 
pany, and,  for  the  rest,  keep  it  out  of 
the  newspapers." 

"Wait.  Not  so  fast,"  Milliken  said. 
"I've  ordered  a  box  car  for  Judie. 
Permit  the  United  Stock  Yards  and 
Packing  Company  to  offer,  her  trans- 
portation de  luxe  to  her  home.  Miss 
Chaddock.  And  I've  already  ordered 
dinner  for  all  of  us  at  the  club." 

THE  club  is  not  the  other  club.  There 
are  two  at  the  yards.  The  one  Milli- 
ken meant  was  the  Hoof  and  Horn.  And 
that  evening,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  old  institution,  an  embar- 
rassed, blushing,  happy  lady  presided  at 
the  head  of  the  black  walnut  table 
where  the  names  of  bankers,  famous 
cattle  experts,  presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  of  universities,  ranchers, 
cowmen,  and  distinguished  English, 
French,  and  German  packing-house 
stockholders  are  carved.  When  the 
smoke  of  the  cigars  had  risen  into  the 
rafters  above  the  table,  and  weird 
shadows  danced  on  the  walls,  and  Milli- 
ken had  telephoned  home  twice  as  if  to 
attempt  to  convince  by  repetition  of  im- 
probability and  was  asked  to  sing  "Delia 
of  Dublin"  again;  when  the  coffee  was 
cold  in  the  little  cups  and  the  night 
breeze  from  the  lake  far  away  blew  the 
silk  curtains  and  made  the  candles  hys- 
terical. Gray  and  Rushton  withdrew 
into  the  library  for  a  conversation  in 
which  the  name  Chelton,  Meek  &  Har- 
wood,  Limited,  English  factors,  often 
recurred.  Montague  went  to  the  tele- 
phone and  did  not  reappear.  Milliken 
went  out  to  find  him. 

Far  away  some  clock  struck  the  hour. 
Amy  looked  up  to  find  the  steward's  as- 
sistant yawning  behind  his  hand. 

"Where  are  the  others?"  exclaimed 
Seagrave  suddenly.  He  had  awaked  to 
find  himself  leaning  across  a  rumpled 
white  napkin  and  shading  his  eyes  so 
that  he  could  look  at  Amy  as  he  lis- 
tened. 

The  steward's  assistant  twisted  his 
face  into  a  knotted  expression  so  that  it 
should  conceal  emotion  of  whatever 
nature. 

"They've  gone,  sir.   Yes,  sir." 

"Gone!"  exclaimed  Amy. 

"They  preferred  not  to  disturb  you, 
sir,"  said  the  servant  with  a  cough. 
"That  was  the  message  they  left.  Shall 
I  call  a  taxi?    Very  good,  sir." 

"It's  like  this,  you  see — "  began  Sea- 
grave, much  flustered.  "They — they 
thought  I'd  take  you  to  your  hotel.  It 
was  a — what  shall  we  say? — a  common 
consent,  no  doubt." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  laughed  Amy 
Chaddock.  "I  only  wonder  why  they 
chose  you?" 

And  here  we  come  to  the  end,  or 
rather  the  real  beginning  of  the  end, 
of  the  truthful  chronicle  of  the  Maiden 
in  Distress,  the  little  Jersey  cow,  and 
the  Millionaire  Knights — the  rapacious, 
commercial,  money-mad,  romance-kill- 
ing, practical  American  business  men 
of  the  directors'  round  table. 

Because  Seagrave,  who  looked  a  little 
like  one  of  the  pictures  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  showed  in  his  eyes  a  new  light 
of  youth,  and  from  his  eyes  it  spread 
until  it  seemed  to  Amy  that  the  great 
lawyer,  by  sorcery,  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  rich  and  powerful  man 
with  the  heart  of  a  boy. 

"I  wonder  why  they  chose  you?"  Amy 
had  asked. 

And  Seagrave,  looking  squarely  into 
Miss  Chaddock's  eyes,  said:  "It  must 
have  been  because  I  am  the  only 
bachelor." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  she.  "Are  you  a 
hcichcloT 

Which  for  the  intelligent  is  sufficient. 
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A  Harvest  of  Fur 

^Continued  from  page  10) 


spoken  summons.  The  call  was  a  basic 
impulse,  and  each  food  trail  to  the 
ranch  was  only  the  fostering  of  the 
impulse,  the  crystallizing  of  the  vague 
summons  into  a  definite  impression,  the 
turning  of  it  into  a  settled  direction. 

ITS  exploitation  brought  the  crowds 
from  the  river  camps,  and  even  In- 
spector Strickland  and  Gunderhein, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Yukon  Coun- 
cil, spared  the  time  to  come  down  and 
spend  a  day  looking  over  the  ranch. 
Strickland  and  Gunderhein,  besides  be- 
ing the  greatest  fixtures  in  Dawson 
City-  were  close  friends  of  Hess  and 
Outremont,  and  their  visit  was  duly 
appreciated.  "I  never  would  have  im- 
agined it,  Cronin,"  confessed  Gunder- 
hein. as  he  and  Strickland  left  that 
night  to  catch  an  upbound  steamer  at 
the  Tatonduk's  mouth.  "Why,  your  ten 
miles  of  river  are  teeming  w^ith  rats." 

"Yes,  I  have  the  miles  marked  and 
a  tally  kept  on  each  mile,"  informed 
the  ex-marshal.  "Where  they  aver- 
aged only  fifty  to  the  mile  when  we 
took  hold,  they  now  average  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  That's  as  high  as 
they'll  go,  though,  because  we've  de- 
pleted the  source  of  supply  clean  up  to 
the  Nahoni  country.  But  we're  satis- 
fied. We  can  keep  Thorpe  and  his  men 
at  home  now.  We  want  to  build  a  bit 
of  a  dam  to  back  up  stagnant  water  for 
their  houses.  They  can't  all  burrow  in 
the  bank." 

"You'll  have  an  awful  haul  in  the 
autumn,"  Gunderhein  observed.  "And 
not  a  soul  in  the  Yukon,  except  maybe 
a  few  Indians,  ever  saw  coin  in  musk- 
rats.  They  aren't  even  mentioned  in 
the  game  laws." 

"With  the  five  hundred  we  started  on 
and  the  four  thousand  we  lured  here, 
we'll  have  on  a  basis  of  twenty  de- 
scendants to  each  pair  just  forty-nine 
thousand  five  hundred  rats  this  fall," 
calculated  Trudis,  whose  brain  was 
quick  at  figures,  "and  they'll  be  worth 
at  half  a  dollar  apiece  just  twenty-four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. That's  an  immense  profit  on 
the  original  investment  of  five  thou- 
sand." 

"It  certainly  is,"  chuckled  Strickland. 
"Rooney  Ryan'll  go  crazy  when  he 
hears  what  he  threw  away.  I'll  take 
good  care,  Cronin,  to  see  he  gets  all  the 
statistics,  and  you'll  see  him  down 
here  on  the  jump." 

"All  right,  send  him  along,"  grinned 
Cronin  as  he  shook  farewell.  "He 
jeered  at  me  for  a  piker  when  I  con- 
sidered whether  to  pay  him  five  thou- 
sand for  the  outfit,  and  now  I'll  turn 
back  the  laugh.  Sure,  send  him  along." 

IT  was  not  long  before  Ryan  came  in 
company  with  Marlin  and  Simons. 
So  scant  was  the  Tatonduk's  volume 
below  the  dam  the  men  had  put  in  that 
Rooney  and  his  friends  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  boat  at  the  river's  junction 
with  the  Yukon  and  walk  up.  From 
the  top  of  the  dam  they  saw  the  Taton- 
duk  transformed  into  a  shallow  lake 
twisting  between  the  high  bench 
grounds  flanking  the  creek  limits.  The 
watery  waste  was  studded  with  the 
domed,  rush-built  houses  of  the  musk- 
rats,  and  religiously  patrolled  by  ten 
of  Thorpe's  workmen  in  poling  boats. 
There  was  a  boat  to  every  mile.  Each 
workman  had  to  feed  and  keep  guard 
upon  the  rats  which  inhabited  his  mile, 
while  Cronin,  Gayle,  Thorpe,  and  Tru- 
di.s  oversaw  the  whole  estate.  The  ex- 
mar.shal  was  down  at  the  dam  with 
Thorpe  and  Gayle  when  Ryan  and  his 
pals  topped  the  structure  and  gazed 
with  jaundiced  eyes  across  the  sparkling 
waters.  "Is  my  hearing  good?"  demanded 
Ryan  with  astonishing  abruptness.  "I'm 
hearing  from  Strickland  in  Dawson  as 
you  men  didn't  buv  one  hundred  Taton- 
duk  creek  claims  from  me.  Instead  of 
that  he  says  you  bought  a  fur  farm 
under  false  pretenses.  He  says  as  how 
you  had  five  hundred  muskrats  spotted 
on  the  stream  in  the  first  place,  as  how 
you  drawed  in  four  thousand  more  from 
somebody  else's  hunting  ground,  and  as 
how  them  four  thousand  five  hundred 
rats'll  increase  to  forty-nine  thousand 
five  hundred  and  clear  you  nineteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. That's  what  I'm  hearing  from 
Strickland.    Is  my  hearing  good?" 

"I  can't  say  as  there's  anything 
very  much  amiss  with  your  acou.stics, 
Rooney,"  Cronin  replied.  "If  you  al- 
ways listen  that  hard,  there'll  never  be 
any  shiny  ear  trumpet  parting  your 
hoary  locks." 

.10 


"You  sassy  rascal!  You're  admitting 
you  took  advantage  of  me?" 

"Advantage  nothing!  You  said  the 
ground  was  no  good.  I  didn't.  You 
fixed  the  selling  price.    I  didn't." 

"But  you  never  told  me  them  ten 
miles  of  placer  holdings  averaged  fifty 
muskrats  to  the  mile,  and  you  never 
told  me  them  five  hundred  would  in- 
crease to  five  thousand." 

"Bah!  Where  were  your  eyes?  Or 
your  brains?  Now  I  s'pose  you'll  have 
the  gall  to  ask  for  some  compensation." 

"Ask!"  sneered  Ryan  from  his  scorn- 
ful height.  "I'm  asking  nothing  of  you, 
not  so  much  as  a  bedraggled  muskrat 
hair  or  a  scale  from  their  slimy  tails." 

"Then  come  along  and  I'll  show  you 
over  the  ranch,"  invited  Hess.  "We 
sure  take  pride  in  this  ranch." 

"No,  sir,"  Ryan  refused.  "On  the 
ranch  of  any  men  so  mean  as  to  pick 
my  pocket  to  the  tune  of  nineteen  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
I'll  never  set  foot.    And  that's  straight." 

"Now  there's  a  riddle  for  you,  Cronin," 
laughed  Trudis,  who  had  slipped  down 
from  the  cabin  in  time  to  hear  the  fag 
end  of  the  controversy  and  see  Ryan  go 
off  in  a  rage.  "What  can  he  do  to  the 
ranch  if  he  doesn't  set  foot  on  the 
ranch?" 

"Lots  of  things,  Tru,"  growled  Hess. 
"He  can  dynamite  the  dam,  go  up  to 
headwaters  and  start  a  run  of  logs,  top 
a  mountain  lake  and  send  us  a  tidal 
wave  or  divert  the  Tatonduk's  source 
and  drain  us  dry.  Right  here's  where 
we'd  better  increase  our  vigilance. 
Thorpe'll  have  to  get  up  more  workmen 
from  Dawson.  We'll  put  on  a  night 
and  day  shift,  guards  at  the  dam  and 
the  upper  gateway,  and  an  outpost 
above  that  again  to  tell  us  if  anything's 
coming.  We  have  a  valuable  ranch 
here,  and  we  ain't  going  to  lose  it 
through  the  ebullition  of  Ryan's  spleen." 

All  these  precautions  and  more  were 
taken,  but  neither  did  Rooney  visit 
them  nor  send  them  any  sign.  River 
draining,  tidal  wave,  log  run,  dam 
dynamiting,  and  many  other  conjec- 
tured disasters  failed  to  materialize. 
Through  the  sweet  summer  months 
when  the  crocus  brimmed  the  cups  of 
the  hills,  when  daylight  ran  twenty- 
four  hours  long,  when  the  exotic  sun 
poured  his  fire  alike  into  human  and 
savage  veins  and  filled  them  with  de- 
lirious delight,  the  muskrat  ranch  rip- 
pled and  sparkled  and  thrived  as  only 
that  breed  can  thrive.  Twenty-two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pairs  with  a  celerity  that 
borrowed  something  of  the  magic  flung 
litter  after  litter  of  kits  upon  the  thickly 
domed  water,  and  the  kits  seemed 
liardly  to  have  taken  to  swimming  be- 
fore they,  with  something  of  the  same 
magic,  leaped  suddenly  to  maturity. 

Through  this  period  they  were  visi- 
ble by  the  hundreds,  but  when  autumn 
came,  with  real  darkness  in  its  nights, 
they  were  visible  by  the  thousands, 
gliding  from  dome  to  dome  and  from 
shore  to  shore  at  the  apex  of  a  V-shaped 
ripple,  their  whiskered  noses  sniffing 
suspiciously  and  their  yellow  teeth 
flashing  under  the  starlight  at  any  who 
dared  disturb  them.  During  the  sum- 
mer and  the  early  fall  they  consumed 
an  enormous  amount  of  food.  Besides 
the  natural  water-plant  food  in  the 
whole  ten  miles  of  ranch,  the  warders 
supplied  them  with  several  tons  of  oat 
hay  and  many  boatloads  of  apples,  car- 
rots, cabbages,  and  parsnips.  But  the 
partners  d'd  not  begrudge  an  outlay  of 
a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  food  in 
the  face  of  the  myriads  before  them. 
They  fed  them  conscientiously  right  up 
till  the  end  of  August  before  they  gave 
the  order  to  kill.  Winter-killed  or 
spring-killed  pelts  would  have  been 
worth  more  money,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  reap  the  harvest  of  hides  before  frost 
could  hamper  them,  because,  as  many  of 
♦;he  Yukon  streams  habitually  did,  the 
Tatonduk  would  freeze  to  the  bottom 
during  the  winter. 

SO  on  September  the  first  the  harvest 
began.  Traps  were  used  to  the  utmost 
so  as  to  take  as  much  uninjured  fur  as 
possible.  The  steel  ones  were  employed 
in  various  ways,  set  in  notches  cut  in 
logs,  between  strips  nailed  on  an  18-foot 
board,  under  baited  sticks  stuck  in  the 
banks,  in  their  runways,  feeding  beds, 
burrows,  and  in  the  entrances  to  their 
houses,  the  traps  in  all  cases  being  con- 
cealed with  water-soaked  leaves  and 
grass.  The  wire-mesh  box  traps,  8 
inches  by  10  inches  by  2  feet,  with 
swing  doors  in  the  ends  hinged  at  the 
top  and   opening  only  inward,  were 
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The  Problems  In 
Infant  Feeding 

become  intensifind  when  the  little  one  is  deprived 
of  nature's  fooit.  IJut  tliousancJs  of  babies  must 
<lepend  on  other  than  mother's  milk.  The  f  eeding- 
problems  of  these  babies  are  further  complicated 
by  the  difticntty  of  t^ettini;  a  satisfactory  supply  of 
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the  niceties  of  milk  modification.  These  condi- 
ti  .  IS  present  themselves  with  relentless  f rccinciKn 
and  their  avoidance  means  much  to  the  healtli  >•( 
baby.    The  record  of 
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Guardin(5  f he  Gateway 
to  500»000  Minds 

The  eye  is  the  main  gate  to  the  mind  of  your 
boy.  Are  you  leaving  it  unguarded,  for  evil 
readingtoenterand cause  havoc?  Yourmost 
important  duty  is  to  put  a  trained,  loyal  sentry 
on  guard— to  give  your  boy  reading  that  will 
develop  his  active,  inquiring  mind  and  urge 
himto  "makegood."Why notchoosetheguard 
already  on  duty  for  250.000  careful  parents— 
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For  16  years  this  big,  bright  magazine 
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Treasure  Island,  Kid- 
nai)|)ed,  The  Dynamiter,  The  Black  Ar- 
row, The  Master  of  Ballantrae,  from  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  iMr.  Hyde  to  the  new  Arabian 
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placed  anywhere  in  the  shallow  water. 
Some  of  the  barrel  traps  were  used 
open-ended  and  staked  all  round  with 
stakes  and  crosspieces  over  the  tops 
which  rose  about  3  inches  above  water; 
others  had  10-inch  square  holes  cut  in 
their  sides,  two  slats  nailed  across  each 
hole,  and  boards  placed  on  the  slats 
parallel  with  the  barrel,  the  whole  con- 
trivance sunk  so  that  the  boards  were 
even  with  the  water;  while  still  others 
were  made  with  loose  heads  pivoted  on 
a  central  rod  to  swing  like  a  round 
damper  in  a  stovepipe  and  weighted  so 
as  to  come  back  automatically  to  posi- 
tion after  each  capture.  The  bait  for 
all  the  styles  of  traps  was  oat  hay, 
apples,  carrots,  or  parsnips. 

IN  addition  to  the  huge  daily  catch  of 
all  the  traps,  the  .22-caliber  rifles  were 
continually  used,  the  small  ball,  gener- 
ally placed  in  the  heads  of  the  animals, 
practically  leaving  the  fur  unspoiled. 
For  all  the  cunning  old  rats  which  suc- 
ceeded in  evading  capture  by  any  other 
means,  this  .22  bullet  was  the  inevita- 
ble fate.  Still,  even  with  all  these  fa- 
cilities for  capture,  the  harvesting  of 
the  fur  was  a  colossal  undertaking, 
so  colossal  that  it  took  every  one  of 
the  twenty-three  men,  besides  Cronin, 
Gayle,  and  Thorpe,  working  night  and 
day  for  a  full  month,  to  clean  out  the 
ranch. 

The  cased  pelts  were  stretched  on 
shingles,  several  thousand  of  which  the 
partners  had  bought  in  bunches  from 
the  sawmill  at  Dawson,  and  hung  up  in 
relays  to  dry  on  the  roof  beams  of  the 
whipsawed  board  building  which  housed 
the  workmen. 

"Ten  thousand,  Cronin,"  Gayle  an- 
nounced, consulting  his  tally  book  as  the 
last  relay  went  up  on  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, "and  thirty-eight  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  already  off 
the  shingles.  That's  forty-eight  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty-four  al- 
top-ether.  And  now,  Tru,  is  your  chance 
to  help  out  in  a  pinch.  You  have  charge 
of  the  dozen  men  that'll  hike  up  to  Daw- 
son to  bring  dov/n  dog  teams  to  move 
all  this  fur,  and  they'd  better  start  at 
once.  It's  going  to  be  an  early  freeze- 
up  this  year.  There's  ice  in  the  river 
already,  and  she's  closing  fast." 

In  the  face  of  the  freeze-up  Trudis 
sped  off  with  her  men  in  th#  poling 
boats,  fighting  rim,  skim,  and  mush  ice 
as  they  sped,  their  toiling  figures 
sheathed  with  the  first  driving  snow  of 
the  season.  They  were  to  come  back  on 
the  young  ice  as  soon  as  it  would  bear, 
and  while  waiting  for  them  through 
nights  that  grew  longer,  frosts  that  bit 
harder  and  snow  that  fell  deeper  the 
three  partners  and  the  rest  of  the  men 
dried  and  removed  the  last  lot  of  pelts 
from  the  shingles  and  turned  and  aired 
the  catch  of  already  dried  skins  hang- 
ing on  all  the  walls  and  all  the  beams 
of  the  immense  bunk  house. 

WHEN  these  were  properly  attended 
to  and  pronounced  by  Cronin  in 
prime  condition,  fit  to  be  baled,  everybody 
rested  from  toil  and  yarned  and  smoked 
of  nights  in  the  partners'  more  com- 
fortable cabin  which  they  had  thrown 
up  but  a  dozen  yards  from  the  bunk 
house.  They  were  smoking  and  yarn- 
ing thus  the  night  before  the  dog  teams 
were  expected  from  Dawson,  and  the 
eleven  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  sleep 
on  guard  among  the  furs  had  not  yet 
stepped  across  when  without  warning 
there  came  a  tremendous  crash  on  the 
side  of  the  cabin.  The  cabin  door 
bowed  under  some  powerful  outside 
thrust,  split  in  the  middle,  and  banged 
back  against  the  wall,  revealing  in  its 
place  a  big  granite  bowlder. 

"Earthquakes!  Eruptions!  World's 
end!"  exclaimed  Cronin  calmly  and 
without  moving  from  his  seat. 

But  Gayle,  exclaiming  nothing,  leaped 
upright.  He  jumped  for  the  bowlder 
and  attempted  to  squirm  through  a 
crevice  between  it  and  the  door  jamb, 
but  a  smaller  bowlder  trundling  down 
struck  him  a  glancing  blow  on  the 
shoulder,  pivoting  him  sharply  about. 

"Look  out,  Gayle!"  admonished  Hess, 
springing  after  him  and  pulling  back. 
"You  can't  get  through.  You'll  be 
brained  and  mashed  to  matter.  What 
you  so  excited  for,  anyway?  It's  only 
a  little  landslide  on  the  bench  ground!" 

"Only  a  landslide!"  grated  Gayle. 
"Sure,  but  somebody's  sending  her  down. 
Listen!    Don't  you  hear  their  bars?" 

For  a  second  the  men  in  the  cabin 
listened.  Amid  the  rush  of  rock  and 
frozen  earth  which  was  walling  up  the 
doorway  with  a  10-foot  wall  there  came 
the  clink  of  iron  bars  prying  on  stones. 

"Ryan,  the  cad,  sure  as  shooting!" 
ejaculated  Gayle.  "He's  dumped  the 
overhang  of  the  bench  ground  on  us! 


Just  as  we  did  to  bury  those  muskrat 
carcasses!" 

He  sprang  for  his  rifle,  but  cast  it 
down  agairf  with  a  helpless  gesture,  for 
he  saw  in  that  moment  that  the  10-inch 
square  window  of  the  cabin  did  not  face 
the  bench  ground  but  looked  down- 
stream. "The  ax,  Cronin,  the  ax  is 
what  we  want!"  he  shouted.  "Where 
in  thunder  did  you  leave  it?" 

But  Thorpe  had  dived  for  it  under  the 
Yukon  stove,  and  it  was  he  who  swung 
it  on  the  10-inch  window,  cutting  into 
the  sill  to  enlarge  the  space.  The  cabin 
was  of  logs.  The  sill  log  was  big  and 
stubbornly  knotty.  Thorpe  wrestled 
with  it  for  ten  long  minutes,  and  during 
every  one  of  those  minutes  the  other 
men  hung  upon  his  blows,  their  shoul- 
ders involuntarily  heaving  with  his, 
their  lips  mumbling  imprecations  with 
his,  for  in  the  whipsawed  bunk  house 
only  a  dozen  yards  away  they  could 
hear  the  hurried  movements  and  the 
rustling  of  dried  pelts.  Presently 
sounded  the  crunching  of  many  feet  re- 
treating to  the  river  bank,  but  silence 
obtained  before  the  chopped  section  of 
the  sill  log  flew  out.  Swiftly  the  im- 
prisoned men  leaped  through  and 
rushed  across  the  space  which  separated 
the  two  buildings.  But  they  were  min- 
utes late.  The  bunk  house  was  swept 
clean  of  furs,  and  a  mile  up  the  Taton- 
duk  echoed  the  shrill  whine  of  steel  sled 
runners  on  the  ice. 

"Dog  teams,  Thorpe,"  reminded  Hess 
as  the  former  made  a  race  for  the  river. 
"On  the  dead  run,  too.  It's  no  good 
chasing  them." 

"I'm  not  chasing  them,"  explained 
Thorpe  over  his  shoulder.  "I'm  going 
to  look  at  the  tracks.  You  get  the  guns 
and  we'll  trail." 

WHILE  Gayle  and  Cronin  armed 
themselves  with  their  heavy  sport- 
ing rifles  and  each  workman  took  one  of 
the  light  .22-caliber  weapons  which  had 
been  used  on  muskrats,  "Thorpe,  making 
use  of  the  searchlight  flash  of  the  au- 
rora, examined  the  tracks  on  the  bank. 

"It  isn't  Ryan,"  he  announced  as  the 
others  came  up.  "No  white  man  at  all. 
They  were  all  Indians." 

"You  sure?"  asked  the  ex-marshal. 
"Of  course.  Look  at  their  toes." 
Thorpe  pointed  to  the  turned-in  toe  on 
each  snowshoe  imprint.  "Maybe  fifty  or 
sixty  Indians — I'kely  Nahoni  country 
Indians.  We  drew  the  rats  off  their 
hunting  ground,  and  they  came  and  took 
them  back." 

"Heavens!"  blurted  Hess.  "That's 
one  contingency  I  sure  overlooked,  boys 
— those  bucks  in  the  Nahoni  District. 
Of  cour.se  when  they  came  back  off  the 
posts  for  their  fall  hunting  they  found 
the  ground  clean  bare  of  fur,  and  here's 
the  result.  It  ain't  Ryan  after  all.  I 
wish  it  was.  I'd  sooner  handle  a  white 
man  with  injured  feelings  any  minute 
than  an  Indian  in  the  same  mood.  We'll 
meet  trouble  when  we  trail  them  down. 
But  that  doesn't  matter.  We  still  got 
to  go  on  and  trail." 

All  night  they  trailed,  and  just  be- 
fore dawn,  when  the  aurora's  blazing 
carnival  ceased  and  the  last  deep  ob- 
scurity, forerunner  of  the  light,  crept 
across  the  snows,  they  broke  suddenly 
upon  the  Indian  camp  just  over  the  di- 
vide between  the  Nahoni  country  and 
the  Tatonduk's  headwaters.  It  was  a 
big  camp,  a  huge,  snow-walled  rec- 
tangle scraped  to  earth,  floored  with 
spruce  boughs  and  divided  down  the 
middle  by  a  long  stringer  of  fire.  Be- 
side the  fire  lay  a  muddle  of  dogs,  sleds 
and  bales  of  furs.  Across  the  bales 
sprawled  a  mob  of  Indians,  fifty-nine  of 
them,  carrying  on  some  sort  of  tally 
with  and  receiving  some  sort  of  divi- 
dends from  three  white  men  squatted  in 
the  fire's  glow. 

AT  the  crunch  of  snowshoes  on  the 
-  slope  the  three  white  men  raised 
their  heads,  and  Hess,  who  was  leading 
the  file  of  pursuers  down  the  divide, 
recognized  Ryan,  Marlin,  and  Simons. 

"Hello,  there!"  saluted  Ryan  in  po- 
lite surprise.  "What  you  fellows  doing 
up  here?" 

"What  you  doing  yourself?"  bellowed 
the  ex-marshal. 
"Buying  furs." 

"Buying!"  Cronin's  bellow  subsided 
into  an  astonished  gasp. 

"Sure;  I'm  done  now  and  all  paid  up. 
I  got  the  Nahoni  bucks'  full  catch  at  ten 
cents  apiece.  That's  Indian  laziness  for 
you.  They'd  sooner  sell  for  ten  cents 
here  than  go  to  Dawson  and  get  fifty. 
The  middleman  makes  forty  cents  a 
pelt,  and  you  bet  I'm  the  busy  middle- 
man." 

"Forty  cents  a  pelt,  eh?"  growled 
Cronin.  "That's  some  profit.  How 
many. did  you  buy?" 
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"Forty-eight  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four.  I'll  clear  nineteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
dollars  and  sixty  cents." 

"Not  by  a  thundering  sight  you 
won't!  Blast  your  carcass,  Rooney,  you 
stole  them  furs,  every  stretched  skin 
of  them,  out  of  our  bunk  house  at  the 
ranch." 

"Go  away,  Cronin,"  pooh-poohed  Ryan. 
"I  ain't  never  been  near  your  ranch 
since  the  day  I  stood  on  your  dam  and 
boycotted  it  at  a  glance.  Have  I, 
Monte?    Have  I,  Seattle?" 

"Not  within  miles  of  it,"  declared 
Monte. 

"And  neither  has  Monte  nor  me," 
supplemented  Simons.  "So  if  you're 
thinkin'  of  lawyers  and  courts,  Hess, 
just  remember  we  have  an  armor-plated 
alibi." 

"But  you  fellows  sent  others  to  the 
ranch,"  accused  Cronin — "them  brazen 
bucks  of  Nahonis.  They  dropped  a  ton 
of  bench  ground  in  our  doorway  and 
cleaned  up  while  we  was  chopping  out. 
The  bales  there  is  ours,  and  we're  going 
to  take  them." 

"Cronin,"  warned  Ryan  solemnly, 
"you  lay  a  hand  on  them  furs  and  I'll 
go  straight  to  Dawson  and  put  the 
Mounted  Police  on  to  you.  I've  bought 
and  paid  for  them  furs.  Where  the 
bucks  got  them  I  couldn't  be  sure.  I 
didn't  see  them  get  them.  Neither  did 
you.  Even  if  they  stole  them,  as  you 
say,  instead  of  caught  them,  as  they 
say,  you  can't  prove  it.  Even  if  you're 
morally  certain  them  pelts  by  the  fire  is 
yours,  you  can't  testify  to  it.  All  musk- 
rat  skins  look  alike.  You  can't  swear 
they're  yours.  And  Monte,  Seattle,  and 
me'll  back  the  Indians  to  the  limit.  So 
if  you're  still  convinced  we're  singly  or 
jointly  guilty  and  want  to  take  it  out  of 
us,  just  go  on  and  start  something." 

AT    the    challenge    both    Gayle  and 
Thorpe  leaped  forward,  but  Hess 
grabbed  them  by  the  arms. 

"Hold  on,  Gayle!  Hold  on,  'Thorpe! 
You  don't  want  to  see  a  massacre,  do 
you?  Them  Nahoni  bucks  have  cocked 
rifles  in  their  hands.  Don't  you  lift  a 
finger." 

"Heavens,  Cronin,"  snarled  Outre- 
mont,  "I  never  took,  you  for  such  a 
quitter!  You're  going  to  let  him  keep 
those  furs?" 

"What  else  can  he  do?"  cut  in  Ryan, 
grinning  ogrelike  in  his  triumph.  "I've 
got  your  goat  staked  fast." 

"No,  you  haven't,  Rooney,"  contra- 
dicted the  ex-marshal,  as  he  forcibly 
backed  Thorpe  and  Gayle  up  the  divide. 
"We're  going  up  to  Dawson  to  speak  to 
the  Mounted  Police  ourselves.  You 
think  you're  going  strong,  but  in  the 
golden  city  you'll  sure  strike  a  snag." 

"Go  on  then,"  jeered  Ryan.  "Get  as 
many  police  as  you  like.  I  got  a  stand 
here  that  all  the  police  in  the  country 
can't  touch." 

At  top  speed  Cronin  led  the  way  down 
the  southern  slope  of  the  divide  and  on 
down  the  Tatonduk  Valley.  They  did 
not  stop  at  the  ranch  but  swung  on  at 
a  lurching  run  over  the  Alaskan  boun- 
dary to  the  Tatonduk's  mouth. 

ALL  the  wav  Gayle  and  Thorpe  de- 
.  nounced  Cronin  for  a  quitter  and 
darkly  hinted  at  a  dissolution  of  part- 
nership. But  Hess  did  not  waste  his 
wind  in  answering.  He  saved  it  to  back 
his  snow.shoe  stride.  He  turned  at 
night  from  the  Tatonduk's  mouth  up 
the  Yukon,  and  shortly  after,  just  below 
Seventy-mile,  ran  into  Trudis  and  her 
men  driving  down  their  dogs  and  sleds 
from  Dawson.  "What's  the  matter?" 
demanded  Trudis  in  amazement,  "Why 
are  you  footing  it  in,  and  where  are  the 
furs?" 

"Turn  the  huskies  round,  Tru,"  re- 
quested Gayle,  slumping  loosely  on  the 
sled  beside  her.  "We  won't  need  the 
.sleds  now.  Ryan's  kindly  freighting  in 
our  furs  for  us. 

"I'm  going  to  ride  and  sleep  as  I 
ride,"  he  further  explained  to  her.  "I've 
been  swinging  shoes  for  a  day  and  a 
night  steady.  But  don't  you  let  the 
drivers  stop  except  to  breathe  the 
hu.skies  till  you  make  Dawson.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  (Cronin  Hess  thinks  he 
knows." 

Through  Eagle  City  and  Forty-mile, 
sleeping  darkly  in  the  white  waste  be- 
neath the  flashing  aurora  and  the  pul- 
sating stars,  the  teams  pressed  on.  But 
a  wind  was  drifting  the  Yukon's  broken 
trail.  The  going  was  heavy,  and  it  was 
an  hour  after  noon  of  the  next  day  be- 
fore they  swerved  up  the  Dawson  bank 
and  turned  into  Main  Street. 

In  the  doorway  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company's  store  fur-wrapped 
Gunderhein  was  idly  gossiping  with  In- 
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THK  gate  is  open  and  the  path  leads  straight  tn  the  House  &  Garden  of  your  dreams.  How  to  plan  your 
home,  how  to  decorate  and  furnish  it,  how  to  plant  a  garden,  how  to  care  for  it  and  enjoy  it  to  the  full- 
all  Ihese  will  be  shown  you  by  the  experienced  guide  who  meets  you  at  the  gate. 
This  is  the  mission  of  Hnusf  (X-  Garden.  It  preaches  the  gospel  of  the  ideal  home.  It  offers,  month  after 
month,  in  wiselv  chosen  te.xt  and  pleasing  picture,  a  wealth  of  ideas,  suggestions  and  experiences  for  every 
home-lover  in  seurch  of  "the  house  he  wants  to  build." 


How  to  Plan  and  Furnish 

House  &  Garden  begins  at  the  logical  beginning  the 
planning  uf  your  hcuLse.  It  shows  yon  the  proper  set- 
ting fur  every  type  of  house — Cohmial,  English,  Half- 
Timber,  Cement,  Tudcn-, 
Missi.in,  Stucco,  Italian. 
Mexican,  Bungalow  —  even 
log  cabiiLS  are  not  neglected. 
It  tells  >(»u  about  the  fire- 
places, stairways,  windows, 
roofs,  and  porches,  aiding 
and  advising  with  you  upon 
every  feature — so  that  when 
you  call  in  the  architect  your 
problem  is  half  solved,  and 
his  services  are  doubly  effi- 
cient. 

The  house  completed, 
many  new  problems  await 
you— and  here  agiiin  House 
&  Garden  comes  to  you  as 
an  experienced  friend.  I' 
takes  you  int<>  the  homes  of 
others. wliere  varied  schemes 
of  decoration  and  furnishing  have  been  employed.  It 
shows  y<iu  distinctive  effects  already  achieved,  and 
allows  ytiu  to  make  a  choice  of  the  best.  And,  better 
still,  it  tells  you  just  how  to  obtain  these  effects  for 
yourse  f. 

The  Garden  and  Grounds 

No  less  important  than  the  house  is  its  setting  of 
g.'irden  and  grounds.  The  ideal  home  is  the  right  sort 
of  house  linked  with  the  right  sort  of  grounds.  If 
citlwr  is  right  in  itself,  but  improperly  joined— your 
ideal  has  vanished.  Every  kind  of  gardening  comes 
in  for  attention— the  raising  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, winter   and   summer;    growth   of  hothouse 

I  and  hardy  flowers;  sowing  vegetable  seeds  in  sea- 
son;   the  use  of  fertilizers;   making  hotbeds  and 

I      cohiframes;  pruning  and  grafting — all  the  hundred 

\and  one  things  the  man  with  the  hoe  needs  to 
know  about. 
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recognizes  this  intimate  union  and  constantly  shows 
how  the  harmony  may  be  preserved.  Great  experts  in 
the  land  have  aided  to  give  this  magazine  the  voice  of 
authority.  The  wise  gar- 
dener doesn't  gue.'js  or  take 
chances.  He  knows  it's  ex- 
pensive. He  iirofits  by  the 
other  fellow's  mistakes  and 
reduces  his  gardening  to  a 
science.  House  &  Garden 
will  aid  you  to  be  the  wise 
kinii  of  gardener  ! 


The  Breath  of 
Outdoors 

Bestofall.House&Garden 

i.s  not  merely  a  magazine  of 
utility  and  economy — it  is 
also  a  vehicle  of  constant  de- 
light and  inspiration.  The 
breath  of  the  broad  outdoois 
blous  through  its  pages, 
whispering  the  pleasures  of  country  life -telling  many 
of  the  interesting  secrets  of  nature.  Now  it  is  about 
insect  life;  again  about  the  habits  of  bees;  again  about 
the  migratory  birds.  Always  there  are  descriptive 
stories  and  clear,  beautiful  pictures  about  the  trees, 
the  plants,  and  the  flowers.  For  the  nature-lov  er, 
House  &  Garden  is  also  an  intimate  friend. 

The  Furnishing  Authority 

Distinction  in  furnishing  is,  as  you  know,  far  more  a 
matter  of  information  and  taste  than  of  income.  The 
readers  whose  tastes  are  above  the  commonplace  will 
always  find  in  House  &  Garden,  not  simply  timely  in- 
formation, but  what  is  mi>re,  the  nice  touch  of  individ- 
uality and  atmosphere  that  always  distinguishes  the 
c:irefully  planned  and  executed  home.  Sooner  or  1  ter 
you  will  be  selecting  furniture  or  hangings,  or  plan- 
ning to  refurnish  or  decorate,  paying  out  hundreds 
of  (h)llars  for  fabrics,  finishings  and   furniture.  , 
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The  Question  of  Economy 

\      If  y"U  intend  to  spend  .$25.  $.")i>,  or  .•?10i),  in  the  bt-autifyinp  of  a  single  room  this  year,  it 


will  be  true  economy  to  get  ail  the  ideas  possible  on  the  subject  beforehand.    A  mere 
fraction  of  this  ou'lay  for  House  &  Garden  will  be  worth  far  more  than  the  entire 
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Listerine  has  many  uses — as  a  dentifrice — as  a 
preventive  against  infection — and  its  value  as  a 
safe  antiseptic  has  been  established  by  35  years 
employment  by  physicians,  surgeons  and  dentists. 

Listerine  is  a  superior  dentifrice  because,  being  a 
liquid  antiseptic,  it  can  protect  those  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
which  the  brush  cannot  cleanse. 

Listerine  will  prevent  infection  of  cuts  and  small 
wounds.  Its  use  for  any  purpose  of  personal  hygiene  will 
impart  a  most  refreshing  sense  of  cleanliness. 

Many  substitutes,  and  imitations  in  small  medicine  bottles,  are 
offered  the  public.  You  should  purchase  Listerine  in  the  original  pack- 
age— round  bottle;  brown  wrapper. 

The  Best  Advertisement  of  Listerine  is 
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Made  only  by 
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'  'I  believe  that  the  faithful  and  consider- 
ate reading  of  these  ioo^s  will  give  an\)  man 
the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education.  " 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

FOR  YEARS  Dr.  Eliot  has 
maintained  that  the  books 
-  ■  really  essential  to  the  Twen- 

^    X.  I    tieth  Century  idea  of  a  cultivated 

man  could  be  contamed  m  a  Five- 
sa^\m\a«/      Foot  Shelf,  and  from  his  lifetime 
of  reading,  study  and  teaching — 
J  ^5*^  forty  years  of  which  were  spent 

as  President  of  one  of  the  World's 
greatest  Universities — he  has  put  aside  those  few  books  that  he  con- 
siders most  worth  while.  Uniformly  bound  in  50  volumes,  indexed 
and  cross-indexed,  and  arranged  in  fourteen  general  Reading  Courses, 
these  great  works  have  become  famous  as 
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Published  and  sold  only  by  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son 

Here  are  the  great  Biographies,  the  great  Dramas,  the  great  books  of  Fiction, 
History,  Science,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  the  master  Poems,  the  most  interest- 
ing tales  of  Travel.    Here  are  books  that  picture  the  progress  of  the  human 
race  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day,  through  the 
n,i  12  n  T^  Writings  of  those  men  who  have  made  our  civilization  what  it  is. 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son, 
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Bu.inr„  AddreM   the  mental  stimulus  they  need. 

\     All  this  is  contained  in  a  FREE  BOOKLET 
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[  specter  Strickland  of  the  Mounted  Po- 
i  lice.    At  sight  of  Outremont  on  the 

foremost  sled  Gunderhein  ran  out. 
I     "What's  wrong,  Gayle?"  he  asked.  "I 
I  understood    your   wife   took   out  the 
drivers  and  dog  teams  to  bring  in  your 
furs.    What's  happened?" 

"Ask  Cronin  Hess,  Esquire,  Champion 
Quitter,  there!"  returned  Gayle. 

"Yes,"  put  in  Thorpe  Calgour,  "ask 
him  what's  happened  those  forty-eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pelts!" 

HE  pointed  dramatically  at  the  ex- 
marshal  as  he  ran  after  the  sled  of 
Gayle  and  Trudis  winding  up  the  hill. 

"Gayle  and  Thorpe  both  got  a  whale 
of  a  grouch,  Gunderhein,"  smiled  Hess, 
gazing  after  them  a  little  wistfully. 
"But  it  ain't  anything  to  get  mad  over. 
I'm  only  letting  another  fellow  freight 
in  our  fur." 

"Another  fellow!  Who?" 
"Rooney  Ryan." 

"Calamities!  He  got  back  at  you 
after  all?" 

"No,  he  only  thinks  he  has.  Don't 
you  remember,  Gunderhein,  a  private 
conversation  we  had  one  day  several 
months  ago,  the  day  you  and  Strick-  • 
land  visited  our  ranch?  Don't  you  re- 
call the  antidote  I  prescribed  for  this 
very  crime  if  ever  Ryan  should  com- 
mit it?" 

Gunderhein's  face  lightened.  His  hu- 
morous eyes  ridged  deeply  and  a  silent 
laugh  heaved  his  big  chest.  "I  do, 
Cronin,"  he  answered.  "Oh,  I  sure  do!" 

"Well,  we  got  to  swing  it  quick. 
Ryan'll  be  here  before  the  evening  shad- 
ows fall,  and  they  fall  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  now.  Can  you  get  to 
Strickland  on  the  jump?" 

"Sure,  I  was  talking  to  him  when  you 
came  up  the  river.  The  Yukon  Council 
meets  at  half  past  two,  and  he  has 
some  reports  of  cases  to  present.  He'll 
be  goYie  over  to  the  Legislative  Building 
in  a  minute.  I'll  have  to  leg  it  to  catch 
him  and  put  him  wise." 

"All  right,  Gunderhein,  but  mind  we 
got  to  swing  it  quick.  Tell  him  to  come 
back  by  the  Barracks  and  get  a  squad 
of  husky  privates.  I'll  meet  you  at 
the  river  bank." 

Meanwhile  Gayle  and  Thorpe  were 
grinding  out  their  grouch  by  prepar- 
ing to  build  a  fire  in  the  cold  cabin  on 
the  hill.  They  were  savagely  splitting 
kindling  on  the  doorstep  when  Trudis 
pointed  out  of  the  doorway. 

"Look!"  she  exclaimed.  "Mounted 
Police  gathering  on  the  river  bank  by 
the  Barracks!" 

Gayle  and  "Thorpe  stared  thoughtfully 
at  the  flash  of  scarlet  tunics  on  the 
Yukon's  spotless  shore,  then  went  on 
and  built  their  fire  and  came  back  to 
stare  at  them  anew. 

"Others  are  joining  them,"  declared 
Tru.  "I  see  Cronin  there  and  Gunder- 
hein and  many  more." 

There  was  something  significant  in 
the  attitude  of  the  crowd.  It  was 
pointing  at  a  long  line  of  loaded  dog 
teams  toiling  up  the  river,  and  the  sus- 
picion flickered  through  the  minds  of 
Thorpe  and  Gayle  that  perhaps  Cronin 
hadn't  altogether  quit.  So  they  throt- 
tled down  the  fire,  closed  the  cabin 
door,  and,  hooking  their  arms  within 
Trudis's,  slid  swiftly  dovm  the  slope  on 
their  moccasins. 

They  plunged  through  the  forefront 
of  the  crowd  right  under  Cronin's  nose, 
but  Gayle  and  Thorpe  never  deigned  to 
notice  him.  Their  gaze  went  studiously 
past  him  and  remained  fixed  upon  the 
line  of  sleds  on  the  river  ice. 

THERE  were  twelve  sleds  and  an 
armed  Indian  driver  for  each  sled, 
besides  Ryan,  Marlin,  and  Simons.  It 
was  evident  that  Rooney  had  been  tak- 
ing no  chances  of  being  ambushed  on 
the  trail.  Halfway  down  the  line  he  saw, 
even  as  Trudis,  Gayle,  and  Thorpe  had 
seen  from  the  hill,  the  glow  of  red  uni- 
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forms  against  the  snow,  and  he  ran  for- 
ward to  Marlin  and  Simons  at  the  head.' 

"They're  going  to  arrest  us,  but  don't' 
you  resist,"  he  warned.  "Don't  you 
raise  an  eyebrow,  and  don't  you  let 
them  Indians  do  anything  to  prejudice 
our  stand.  I  see  Strickland  and  Gun- 
derhein confabbing  together,  but  let 
them  do  as  they  please.  We  got  a 
stand  here  that  all  the  Mounted  Men  in 
the  country  can't  touch.  If  Strickland 
wants  your  guns  and  the  bucks'  guns, 
let  him  have  them." 

That  was  indeed  Strickland's  want. 

He  signed  to  his  privates  to  gather  in 
the  firearms.  "These  are  confiscated,"  he 
informed  Ryan ;  "also  the  furs.  And,  you, 
Marlin,  and  Simons  are  under  arrest." 

"On  Cronin  Hess's  warrant,  eh?"  de- 
manded Ryan,  sneering  at  the  ex- 
marshal. 

"No,  on  my  own  warrant,"  Strickland 
told  him.  "I'm  game  warden  as  well 
as  police  inspector,  and  I  arrest  you 
for  infringement  of  the  game  laws." 

"What  in  thunder  do  you  mean?" 
roared  Ryan.  "I  ain't  broken  no  game 
law.    Muskrats  ain't  even  protected." 

"Yes,  they  are  too!"  proclaimed 
Strickland,  flourishing  a  typed  docu- 
ment. "There's  a  closed  season  on  musk- 
rats  in  the  Yukon  from  May  the  14th  to 
October  the  2d.  Here's  the  Order  in 
Council  applying  it,  and  it's  retroactive 
to  May  the  14th  of  this  year." 

"It's  a  brassy  forgery,"  scoffed 
Rooney.    "There  ain't  no  such  thing." 

"Gunderhein!"  exclaimed  Strickland, 
turning  in  pained  surprise  to  the  Syn- 
dicate man.   "Listen  to  that,  will  you!" 

GUNDERHEIN  puffed  up  his  cheeks 
into  an  expression  of  severity  and 
shook  a  belligerent  fist  between  Ryan's 
eyes.  "Don't  you  dare  slander  your  leg- 
islators!" he  blazed.  "I  moved  that  by- 
law myself  not  half  an  hour  ago.  It 
was  passed  in  accordance  with  legis- 
lative requirements,  due  readings  and 
all.  I  can  vouch  for  its  legality.  So 
go  ahead,  inspector,  do  your  duty." 

"Rooney  Ryan,"  declaimed  Strick- 
land bombastically,  "you  are  in  pos- 
session of  muskrat  pelts  taken  in  the 
closed  season  between  the  dates  of  May 
the  14th  and  October  the  2d  of  this 
year!  The  pelts  are  confiscated  and 
will  be  sold  by  auction,  the  proceeds 
going  into  the  Fund  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Fish  and  Game.  The  number  of 
pelts,  I  am  informed  on  the  authority 
of  Cronin  Hess,  Gayle  Outremont,  and 
Thorpe  Calgour,  is  forty-eight  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  The 
penalty  for  each  infringement  of  the 
law  is  twenty  dollars.  So  you  are  fined 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  half 
of  which  fine  goes  to  the  said  informers, 
Cronin  Hess,  Gayle  Outremont,  and 
Thorpe  Calgour." 

Ryan  wilted  suddenly  and  collapsed 
upon  the  sled  behind  him.  "Oh,  great 
Celestials!"  he  moaned.  "Strickland 
that's  nigh  a  million  dollars.  I'll  never 
pay  it.   I'll  never  have  it  to  pay  it." 

"Well,"  compromised  Strickland  with 
a  grim  smile,  "though  the  option  under 
the  law  is  imprisonment,  I  don't  want  i 
said  that  during  my  term  of  office 
ever  incarcerated  a  financially  helpless 
man.  I  think  confiscation  and  the  sale 
of  the  furs'll  satisfy  the  law's  demands, 
so  I  here  and  now  remit  the  law's  half 
of  the  fine.  But,  of  course,  the  remit- 
ting of  the  informers'  half  rests  with 
the  informers,  Hess,  Outremont,  and 
Calgour,  themselves." 

"By  thunder,  inspector,"  Cronin  Hess 
spoke  up,  "you've  set  a  noble  example 
of  lenience,  and  we'd  be  sordid  skin- 
flints not  to  emulate  it.  So  if  Gayle  and 
Thorpe  is  satisfied,  for  my  part  you 
can  cut  our  ten-dollar  a  skin  reward 
down  to,  say,  fifty  cents.  Are  you  sat- 
isfied, Thorpe?    Satisfied,  Gayle?" 

"We're  satisfied,  Cronin,"  apologized 
Thorpe  and  Gayle,  reaching  their  part- 
ner's humble  hands.  "Shake!" 
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fir   CHARLES   E.    VAN  LOAN 


3N'LY  a  few  years  ago  two  pilgrims,  fleeing  from  cloudy  weather,  arrived  in 
Los  Angeles  from  the  frozen  East.  The  reader  will  please  understand  that 
southern  California  is  the  American  Italy  and  the  Home  of  Climate,  hence  it  is 
customary  for  its  inhabitants  to  refer  to  the  unfortunate  East  as  sweltering  or 
"reezing,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Western  Riviera  recognizes  no  Eastern  spring 
)r  Indian  summer.  Coming  back  to  our  pilgrims,  it  had  been  cloudy  in  Chicago, 
rhey  were  not  searching  for  sunshine  on  account  of  their  health;  their  business 
lemanded  it.  The  enterprise  which  they  represented  was  a  new  one  in  America, 
"urnishing  employment  for  a  few  hardy  pioneers.  Nobody  on  examining  that  in- 
"ant  industry  would  have  prophesied  a  giant  to  come,  and  if  Francis  Boggs  and 
Thomas  Persons  had  been  hailed  as  the  vanguard  of  a  mighty  army,  soon  to 
iring  millions  to  the  city  where  they  were  bringing  dollars,  Boggs  would  have 
)een  astounded  and  Persons  would  have  turned  in  a  call  for  the  padded  wagon, 
i'et  they  were  pioneers,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los 
\ngeles  missed  meeting  them  with  a  brass  band. 

The  chances  are  that  they  did  not  feel  much  like  a  vanguard  with  an  army 
jehind  them,  but  like  a  couple  of  ordinary  men  with  a  lot  of  work  in  front  of 
hem,  for  they  were  the  entire  scouting  wing  of  the  Selig  Polyscope  Company — 
he   first  motion-pic- 
ure  outfit  to  invade 
:x>s  Angeles.  Their 
;mployer    had    said : 
'Go  west,  young  men, 
md  far  enough  south 

0  find  sunshine!" 
Francis  Boggs  was 

he  director,  the  stage 
;arpenter,  the  scenic 
irtist,  and  author  of 
he  scenarios.  In  his 
eisure  moments  it 
vas  his  duty  to  find 
ind  employ  the 
'actors,"  not  one  of 
vhom  had  ever  faced 

1  lens.  Very  few  of 
hem  had  ever  seen  a 
;tick  of  grease  paint, 
rhomas  Persons  had 

■  in  easier  job.  He  was 
Ttierely  the  business 
Tianager,  the  camera 
man,  the  treasurer, 
bookkeeper,  the 
-  lodian  of  the  ward- 
•be — he  carried  it  in 
i  steamer  trunk  along 
*ith  the  other  suit — 
ind  the  master  of 
iroperties.  When  he 
lad  nothing  else  to 
io  he  helped  with 
.he  carpentering  and 
<cene  painting.  Two 
^'n — count  'em — two. 

his  would  be  a  fine 
•  ace    to    say  some- 
hing  about  the  num 
>er  of  motion-picture 
plants  now  operating 

in  southern  California;  to  tally  the  acres  given  over  to  the  film  industry;  to  men- 
tion fifteen  millions  of  dollars  as  a  reasonable  and  press-unagented  estimate  of 
yearly  expenditure;  to  marshal  and  march  the  before-mentioned  army  in  swift 
and  dazzling  feview,  but  we  are  now  concerned  with  the  vanguard — two  men, 
wondering  how  they  were  going  to  get  away  with  it. 

[    The  reader  is  fairly  well  informed  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  present-day 
jnnotion-pic-ture  feature  productions,  else  have  the  press  agents  labored  and  man- 
handled their  decimal  points  in  vain.    The  reader  knows  of  fortunes  spent  to 
secure  effects;  of  stage  stars  lured  from  the  spoken  drama  by  four-figure-a-week 
nalaries;  of  five-figure-a-year  directors — .some  of  them  tell  us  they  get  six^ — and, 

.   Dec.  IH 


(iercldine  I'arrar  dancing  the  seguidilla  in  re/tear 
the  nppnrlunity  to  become  a  double  star  by  appearing  in  a  movie 


if  the  reader  does  not  know  all  these  things,  we  may  tell  him  about  thern  later. 
We  will  not  inspect  the  army  in  its  present  form,  for  our  business  is  with  the 
vanguard  and  the  first  motion-picture  work  done  in  southern  California — the 
water  stuff'  for  "The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo."  Tom  Persons  recalls  it  as  follows : 
"The  main  thing,  of  course,  was  to  find  a  studio.  For  twenty  dollars  a  month 
I  rented  the  roof  of  a  building  on  Main  Street  and  the  landlord  threw  in  some 
dressing  rooms  on  the  top  floor.  Boggs  went  out  on  a  still  hunt  for  actors.  It 
wasn't  so  much  a  question  of  types  in  those  days  as  it  was  of  finding  some  one 
out  of  a  job  and  desperate  enough  to  take  a  chance. 

"As  I  recall  it,  most  of  the  studio  stuff  for  'Monte  Cristo'  had  been  made  in 
Chicago.  We  had  to  find  some  one  to  double  the  Eastern  Edmond  Dantes,  and 
it  was  in  the  cards  that  the  double  was  going  to  get  wet  aplenty.  Our  great 
scene  was  to  show  Edmond  emerging  from  the  sea,  shaking  his  white  whiskers 
and  saying  'The  wor-rld  is  mine!'  No  production  of  'Monte  Cristo'  would  be 
complete  without  that. 

"Boggs  found  the  right  man  at  last — a  hypnotist  in  a  dime  museum — and  after 
we  had  seen  him  work  we  knew  he  had  nerve  enough  for  anything.  He  said  that 
hypnotism  was  not  being  recognized  to  any  great  extent,  and  that  for  a  dollar 

and  a  half  a  day  he 
was  ours  for  anything 
short  of  manslaugh- 
ter. We  rented  the 
white  wig  and  beard 
for  him  at  the  shop  of 
a  theatrical  costumer, 
who  took  one  look  at 
me  and  demanded  a 
ten-dollar  deposit. 

"We  went  down  to 
the  coast  to  make  the 
big  scene  and  found  a 
place  with  plenty  of 
rocks  and  breakers  in 
it.  We  dressed  our 
hypnotist  up  in  rags, 
helped  him  on  with 
the  wig  and  beard, 
and  warned  him  to  be 
careful  of  'em.  While 
I  set  up  the  camera 
so  as  to  get  a  good 
shot  at  the  breakers, 
Boggs  explained  the 
business  of  the  scene 
to  the  actor. 

"  'You  duck  down  in 
the  surf  behind  that 
big  rock,'  said  he,  'and 
get  wet  all  over  be- 
cause  you've  been 
swimming,  see?  Don't 
come  out  until  I  tell 
you  to.  When  I  yell, 
get  up  on  the  rock, 
spread  your  arms  and 
look  up  in  the  air.' 
There  was  no  talk 
about  registering  this 
and  that  in  those 
days;  a  director's  in- 
The  patter  talk  of  the 


sal.     rhe  famous  American  prima  donna  welcomed 
"Carmen"  produced  " at  a  cost  staggering  even  the  press  agents" 


structions  had  to  be  dealt  out  in  words  of  one  syllable 
trade  came  later. 

"The  hypnotist  said  that  he  understood,  but  no  sooner  was  he  down  in  the  surf 
than  he  began  to  yell  for  help.   It  was  deeper  than  we  thought.  Boggs  was  furious. 

"'Stay  where  you  are!  We  want  to  get  a  good  water  picture  before  you 
come  out!' 

"I  kept  on  turning  the  crank,  because  a  big  boomer  was  rolling  in  and  I  wanted 
to  get  it  as  it  broke,  and  the  hypnotist  kept  on  yelling,  but  he  quit  as  the  wave 
hit  the  rock.    When  the  spray  had  blown  away,  Boggs  yelled  for  Edmond. 

"  'Come  on  there!  What's  the  matter  with  you?' 
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Rajah,  prize  tiger,  does  his  bit  at  Selig  Zoo,  Los  Angeles 


"In  my  capacity  as  camera  man  I  kept  on  turning 
the  crank,  but  I  began  to  have  misgivings  when 
Edmond  failed  to  show.  Pretty  soon  I  caught  sight 
of  him,  going  out  to  sea  with  the  undertow.  He 
.  was  clear  out  of  the  picture  too,  so  all  that  film 
was  wasted. 

"'Jump  in  after  him!'  I  yelled  to  Boggs.  'He's 
drowning!' 

"'Never  mind  him!'  Boggs  was  excited  for  the 
first  time  on  the  trip.    'Save  the  ivig  and  beard!' 

"Our  actor  finally  hung  up  on  a  big  rock,  and 
the  next  wave  brought  him  ashore,  more  dead  than 
alive.  The  first  boomer  had  knocked  the  breath  out 
of  him;  he  was  bruised  from  head  to  foot  and  half 
full  of  salt  water,  but  he  was  game^ — with  a  busi- 
ness slant  to  his  gameness.  He  said  that  for  fifty 
cents  extra  he  would  make  the  scene  over  again, 
and  he  did.  I've  often  wondered  what  became  of 
that  fellow — the  pioneer  film  stunt  actor  of  the 
Pacific  Coast! 

"Just  for  comparison,  in  those  days  we  made  one- 
reelers  at  a  cost  of  $300,  and  that,  mind  you,  in- 
cluded everything— Boggs's  salary  and  mine,  the 
actors,  the  costumes,  the  properties,  the  raw  film, 
and  the  rent  of  the  studio.  That's  what  it  cost  us 
to  do  'Carmen' — if  you  can  imagine  'Carmen'  in  one 
reel.  We  did  her  on  the  Main  Street  roof,  mostly, 
without  a  sefiorita  or  a  bull — a  sort  of  a  catch-as- 
catch-can  'Carmen.'  The  joke  of  it  was  that  we 
thought  it  was  a  great  achievement  and  that  we 
were  making  a  record  that  would  stand  for  some 
time,  but  now — "    And  Mr.  Persons  laughed. 

PERHAPS  Tom  Persons  laughed  because  he  was 
thinking  of  the  difference  between  the  "Carmen" 
of  the  Main  Street  roof  and  the  "Carmen"  recently 
staged  by  the  Jesse  L.  Lasky  Feature  Play  Com- 
pany— a  production  which  starred  Miss  Geraldine 
Farrar  at  a  cost  staggering  even  the  press  agents. 


careless  as  they  are  with  ciphers — a  production  call- 
ing for  streets  in  Seville  and  real  seiioritas  and  fight- 
ing bulls  and  imported  matadors,  each  tiny  detail 
reproduced  with  an  accurate  fidelity  merciless  to  the 
bank  account.  Mr.  Persons  may  have  been  thinking 
of  a  single  "set"  in  the  Lasky  picture,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  entrance  to  the  Plaza  de  Toros  in  Seville, 
correct  in  all  its  appointments  and  near  enough  like 
the  real  thing  to  fool  the  most  experienced  globe- 
trotter. This  set  was  built  only  that  it  might  flicker 
upon  the  screen  for  a  moment  or  so  and  give  a  thrill 
to  a  jaded  public — built  at  a  cost  twenty  times  that 
of  the  entire  "Carmen"  of  the  roof! 

Put  the  two  "Carmens"  side  by  side,  and  you  have 
the  whole  amazing  story  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  motion-picture  industry  in  Los  Angeles 
— which  means  the  world,  for  Los  Angeles  is  now 
the  center  of  the  world's  film  production.  Between 
them  you  have  a  bit  of  industrial  history  as 
strange  as  fiction,  unbelievable  save  when  backed 
by  figures  and  statistics.  And  this  film  giant  is 
growing  every  day.  Suppose  we  look  back  and  see 
why  Tom  Persons  was  justified  in  thinking  his 
"Carmen"  of  the  roof  a  notable  achievement. 

In  its  beginning  the  American  motion  pic- 
ture was  a  crude  affair,  but  it  contained  the 
germ  of  development  because  it  was  able  to  pay 
its  own  way  from  rawest  infancy.   Human  curi- 
osity guaranteed  it  a  good  start, 
but  left  its  future  blank.   A  photo- 
graph that  moved  was  a  new  thing 
under  the  sun ;  people  had  to  see  it 
in  order  to  be  convinced  of  its  exist- 
ence. Beyond  the  seeing,  they  asked 
little.     They  flocked  to  the  early 
moving-picture  exhibitions  as  they  still 
flock  to  see  Bosco  the  Snake-eater  and 
the  Dog-faced  Boy:  not  expecting  any 
entertainment  save  that  primal  one,  the 
gratification   of  curiosity — and  that  is 
about  all  they  got,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told.    They  went  to  see  a  freak  photo- 
graph and  got  no  more  than  they  de- 
manded. 

The  pictures  which  were  shown  in 
those  days  seldom  lasted  over  half  a 
minute,  for  film  manufacturing  was  also 
in  its  infancy  and  most  of  the  negative 
stock  came  in  25-foot  lengths.  An  ex- 
press train  at  top  speed,  a  man  jumping 
off  a  bridge  into  the  river,  a  horse  race 
— anything  so  long  as  it  contained  plenty 
of  motion  and  the  audience  went  away 
happy,  wondering  what  on  earth  they 
would  invent  next. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  satisfying 
curiosity  and  feeding  it  to  the  point 
where  it  will  hold  no  more.  The  time 
came  when  the  first  American  film  pro- 
ducers woke  up  to  this  fact.  The  stream 
of  dimes  and  nickels  was  dwindling  to  a 
thin  trickle.  The  people  admitted  that  photographs 
could  be  made  to  move;  they  also  strongly  hinted 
that  they  would  no  longer  pay  to  see  them  move 
unless  they  possessed  an  added  interest.  They  were 
tired  of  express  trains. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  modest  magnates  of  that 
prehistoric  period.  "Suppose  we  give  'em  little  plays 
— little  comedies — with  actors?" 

Then  the  moving  picture,  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
was  born.  Do  you  care  for  a  bit  of  expert  testimony 
about  those  early  comedies  and  plays?  There  is,  in 
each  motion-picture  company,  at  least  one  man  who 
qualifies  as  an  all-around  expert.     He  knows  as 


Ihe 


much  about  the  director's  business  as  the  director 
himself;  he  recognizes  talent  in  a  stage  carpenter 
and  condemns  the  clumsy  hand;  he  can  tell  good 
acting  from  bad,  but  nobody  ever  asks  for  his  opin- 
ion, because  he  is  only  the  camera  man.  He  is  not 
paid  to  criticize  but  to  turn  the  crank.  His  not  to 
reason  why;  he  listens  for  the  word  and  grinds  out- 
the  film ;  that  is  what  he  is  paid  to  do.  Nothing 
escapes  his  eagle  eye,  any  more  than  it  escapes  the 
eye  of  his  camera.  He  sees  everything,  hears  every- 
thing, knows  everything,  and  says  mighty  little 
Allow  us  to  present  Mr.  Frank  Griffin,  a  veterai 
of  the  tripod  who  has  photographed  more  famous 
motion-picture  comedians  than  any  other  man  in  the 
business. 

"In  the  old  days,"  says  Griffin,  "the  camera  man 
had  no  cinch,  believe  me;  Sandow  would  have  earned 
his  money  if  he  had  been  turning  a  crank  then. 
The  camera  weighed  more  than  200  pounds  and  it 
was  as  big  as  a  soap  box  and  as  complicated  as  a 
typesetting  machine.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was 
fitted  with  a  straight  lens — the  only  kind  on  th( 
market — and  you  never  could  tell  when  the  blamed 
thing  was  going  to  kick  or  buckle  and  ruin  a  scene. 
Nowadays  the  best  cameras  weigh  less  than  40  pound.s 
and  a  man  can  carry  his  whole  outfit  under  his  arm 
"I  was  among  those  present  when  the  trick  film 
went  out  and  the  movie  drama  came  in.    We  ha( 

no  recognized  filn 
actors  in  those  lovelj 
days;  it  was  a  sort  ol 
catch-as-catch-can  wit? 
nobody  barred,  and  wel 
do  I  remember  the 
'dead  line.'  The  actor; 
were  responsible  foi 
that.  They  were  S( 
very  bad  that  we  ha< 
to  photograph  them  a; 
small  as  possible;  no 
body  was  allowed  to  ge' 
closer  to  the  camers 
than  25  feet.  At  thai 
distance  you  couh 
hardly  tell  whether  ar 
actor  was  laughing  oi 
crying;  facial  expres 
sion  was  a  thing  thai 
we  avoided. 

"Stage  sets  were  no 
built   in   those  days— 
they  were  painted  or 
canvas.     'Props'  were 
few  and  far  between 
If  we  had  a  parlor  sei 
that  called  for  a  p-ano 
the  scenic  artist  paintec 
one  on  the  top  of  i 
table  and  tacked  it  or 
the  canvas.    It  was  i 
crime   to   spend  mon 
than  $150  on  a  picture,  automobiles  were  unheard-o) 
luxuries,  and  we  had  to  ride  to  and  from  the  'loca- 
tions' in  the  street  cars. 

"We  tried  our  hand  at  comedies,  and  as  actior 
was  the  main  thing  desired  in  those  days  the  'chase 
came  into  prominence.  Do  you  recall  the  old-timi 
film  comedy?  It  didn't  need  any  plot  at  all;  only  ai 
excuse  for  a  lot  of  folks  to  chase  somebody,  and  thi 
actor  who  couldn't  run  was  an  actor  out  of  luck 
The  rougher  the  ground  they  covered  and  the  hardei 
the  falls  they  took,  the  better  the  picture.  Literallj 
speaking,  we  ran  one  comedy  company  all  ovei 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer  thej 
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Danger  ?    This  is  only 
trained  leopard  of  the  Selig  Zoo 


Photographing  a  balcony  seen    in  "Old  Heidelberg  "  at  Reliance  Majestic  Studio 


Mme.  Nazimova  {left)  at  Griffith  Studio ;  David  Griffith  in  light  suit  and  Panama 
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could  have  qualified  as  cross-country  champions. 

'  We  also  had  a  whack  at  the  drama.     I  believe 

j  I  turned  the  crank  on  one  of  the  first 
Civil  War  pictures  ever  made  in  the 

.  United  States.    Our  boss — he  is  one 

I  of  the  big  men  in  the  business  to-day 

1.  thought  that  something  might  be 

done  along  the  lines  of  the  late  un- 

;  pleasantness  between  the  North  and 

\the  South,  and  the  director  faked  up 

:  a  story  of  some  sort,  overlooking  only 

'  one  vital  point.  The  boss  had  a  marked  peculiarity; 
he  never  would  stand  for  an  actor  with  a  beard.  I 
don't  know  that  I  blame  him  much  at  that.  The  old 
sajnng  "False  as  a  wig'  should  be  changed  to  read 
'False  as  a  beard.'  Somehow,  moving-picture  whiskers 
seldom  register  right  or  photograph  right,  I  don't 
know  why,  unless  it's  because  very  few  actors  know 
how  to  put  'em  on. 


"rpHE  punch  in  our  little  old  war  drama  depended 

-L  upon  the  appearance  of  an  actor  made  up  to  look 
like  General  Grant,  and  the  director  had  no  end  of 
trouble  fixing  a  hamfatter  to  take  the  part  of  the 
Northern  commander.  He  arranged  things  to  his 
own  satisfaction  at  last,  cigar  and  all,  and  just  as  I 
was  grinding  out  the  big  scene  of  the  piece,  who 
should  walk  into  the  studio  but  the  boss!  He  took 
only  one  look  at  what  we  were  doing  and  then  we 
heard  from  him. 

"'Hold  on  I    Everything  stops  right  here!' 

"The  director  tore  his  hair.  He  was  temperamen- 
'tal,  like  most  of  'em  are  to  this  day. 

"  'What's  wrong  with  it?'  he  asked. 

"The  boss  pointed  to  the  bogus-  General  Grant. 

"'Whiskers  don't  go  in  any  piece  of  mine!'  That 
was  all  he  said.  I  thought  the  director  was  going 
to  choke. 

"'But  that's  Grant — General  Grant!  He'll  have 
to  wear  a  beard!' 

"'Not  in  any  picture  of  mine,  he  won't!  You'll 
have  to  shave  him!' 

"Honestly,  that  thing  really  happened.  Without 
whiskers  there  was  no  Grant;  without  Grant  there 
was  no  kick  in  the  story.    The  director  refused  to 


Sultana,  the  camel,  with  Kathlyn  Williams 

palm  off  a  beardless  commander  on  the  public,  so  he 
scrap-heaped  the  war  drama  and  went  at  something 
else.  .  .  .  Yes,  the  game  was  a  little  bit  crude  in 
its  beginnings." 

A  little  bit  crude,  yes.     Is  it  any  wonder  that 


Boggs  and  Persons  thought  their  1,000-foot  "Car- 
men" a  wonder,  a  masterpiece,  and  a  record  breaker? 
They  believed  they  were  establishing  the  limits  of 
the  picture  game,  but  they  were  only  plumbing  its 
possibilities.  Early  spring  saw  them  on  their  way  to 
Colorado,  where  they  turned  out  one  hilarious  reel  a 
week,  dealing  for  the  most  part  in  cow-punchers  and 
cattlemen,  thus  giving  the  Western  drama  its 
start. 

In  the  fall  of  1909  Francis  Boggs  came 
back  to  Los  Angeles  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany of  real  actors,  and  the  Selig  studio 
was  established  on  South  Olive  Street.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  American  Biograph 
Company  located  at  Twelfth  and  Georgia 
Streets,  half  a  mile  away.  This  company 
was  under  the  direction  of  a  thoughtful, 
rather  reserved  young  man  named  Griffith. 

Boggs  and  Griffith  were  pacemakers  by  natural 
inclination  and  mental  equipment.  They  did  their 
own  thinking  and  were  not  afraid  of  an  idea  be- 
cause of  its  newness.  They  studied  the  possibilities 
of  the  camera  with  an  eye  to  discovering  new  effects 
n  photography  with  which  to  beautify  their  pictures 
and  add  artistic  value  to  them.  They  realized  the 
importance  of  good  acting  and  demanded  it;  as  the 
performers  increased  in  ability,  the  camera  crept 
closer  to  them. 

The  dead  line  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  in 
rapid  succession  there  came  the  close-up,  the  fade-in 
and  fade-out,  the  vision,  the  keyhole  and  binocular 
effects,  the  sunset  silhouette,  and  the  use  of  the 
telescope  lens.  The  films  began  to  tell  real  stories 
in  an  interesting  way,  and  the  improvement  in 
the  class  of  entertainment  offered  was  soon  felt  in 
the  market.  European  pictures  began  to  lose  their 
vogue;  here  was  something  American  for  Ameri- 
cans and  the  five  and  ten  cent  customers  indicated 
a  strong  preference  for  the  California  product. 
The  dollars  began  to  pour  into  the  hands  of  the 
exhibitors. 

There  was  money  in  film  manufacturing — big 
money — and  then  began  the  western  march  of  the 
film  makers.  Los  Angeles  offered  them  more  sun- 
shine than  could  be  {Continued  on  page  28) 


WHAT  HAPPE 


ELRANCHO VERDE 
lay  like  a  green  gem 
in  a  golden  setting,  fair 
with  its  alfalfa  fields 
and  its  grove  of  tall 

cottonwoods  and  palms  huddled  about  its  living 
.spring.  A  great  adobe  house,  cool  and  deep  and 
dark  and  so  old  that  none  knew  its  precise  age, 
sat  in  its  patio  in  restful  dignity.  About  it  and 
the  huge  corrals  behind  swarmed  a  host  of  dusky 
people  (Mexicans,  Indians,  half-breeds)  with  soft 
eyes  and  leisurely  feet. 

Horses  whinnied  in  the  fields  and  ran  along  the 
fences  in  long  lines  of  shining  beauty,  for  it  was 
plain  that  some  heart  that  ruled  the  rancho  loved 
its  steeds,  so  fine  were  they,  so  varied,  so  evidently 
well  bred. 

Wide  fields,  green  with  grain  and  pasture, 
.stretched  far  on  every  side,  watered  by  a  perfect 
irrigating  system  from  the  hills  that  rose  toward 
the  north,  snow-capped  and  barren,  a  rampart  be- 

|tween  this  little  paradise  and  the  cold  north. 

:  But  only  El  Rancho  Verde  was  bright  with  the 
living  green,  for  beyond  its  tended  area  stretched 
an  illimitable  land  as  yellow  as  gold  in  its  summer 
aridity.  Cattle  roamed  there  in  untrammeled  lib- 
■y:  wild,  long-horned  creatures  among  whose 
nging  herds  the  life  of  a  man  on  foot  was  a 
l>agatelle.  These  belonged  to  the  land  by  right,  its 
ancient  heritage,  and  to  the  men  who   rode  the 

|Vellow  plains  El  Rancho  Verde  with  its  growing 
acres  was  an  eyesore,  an  affront.  They  hated  its 
ilim-legged  horses  with  their  arching  necks,  its 
silent  servants,  its  air  of  calm  and  devil-may-care, 
and  they  hated  what  it  stood  for. 

I  They  would  have  hated  its  owner,  too,  save  for 
a  law  so  old  that  they  bowed  to  it  as  the  dust  mote 

Irides  on  the  air,  in  helpless  unconsciousness,  for  the 

jjwner  was  a  woman. 

On  a  morning  in  July  this  woman  .stood  at  the 
?at€  of  one  of  the  fields  with  a  slim  foot  on  a  lower 
lar  and  two  brown  arms,  bare  to  above  the  elbows, 
folded  on  its  top.  She  wore  a  short  dark  skirt,  a 
nan's  silk  shirt,  open  at  the  throat,  and  a  sombrero. 
She  was  slender  yet  round  with  that  delicate  full- 
ness which  makes  for  beauty.    Her  hair  was  black 

jind  soft  and  full  of  curls,  so  that  it  came  about 

■  ler  face  in  falling  wisps.    Her  eyes  were  gray  be- 

r-ween  black  lashes — sweet,  swift  eyes  they  were, 
'  ing  and  tender,  yet  prone  U)  change  like  light- 
s' at  sight  of  cruelty  or  wrong.    And  they  were 
lijctive  eyes,  too:  a  coquette's  eyes  by  every  sign. 

Dfc.  II 


BY  VINGIE  E.  ROE 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     CONVERS  WYETH 


That  she  loved  all  decent  life  was  apparent  in  her 
every  glance. 

"Manuel,"  she  said  severely,  "I  told  you  not  to 
let  Sanchez  handle  that  gelding.  He  has  ridden 
him  again.    I  can  see  the  mark  of  a  surcingle." 

A  graceful  lad,  half  Mexican  and  half  Hopi, 
snubbed  up  by  the  rope  in  his  hand  a  beautiful 
young  hor.se  and  brought  him  round  to  the  gate 
with  a  swing  and  a  curvet. 

"No,  .senorita,"  he  said  softly;  "I  think  Sanchez — " 

"Manuel,  would  you  try  to  fool  me,  you  young 
scamp?" 

And  .she  laid  a  hand  on  the  boy's  arm,  reaching 
across  the  gate.  Manuel  looked  into  her  eyes  and 
his  dark  ones  melted  gently. 

"You  see  here,"  she  went  on,  "turn  him  a  bit. 
See  that?"  With  an  accusing  finger  she  pointed  to 
a  barely  perceptible  line,  faintly  pressed  in  the  shin- 
ing skin  around  the  handsome  body. 

"Tell  Sanchez,"  she  .said  solemnly,  "that  if  he 
backs  that  colt  again  I'll  send  him  off  the  rancho." 

"Si,  senorita." 

"And  you,  Manuel,  if  you  don't — " 

But  she  turned  from  the  gate  with  the  sentence 
unfinished,  for  the  thunder  of  hoofs  roared  sud- 
denly into  her  perception  and  a  horseman  came 
pounding  through  the  cottonwoods  and  out  toward 
her.  He  was  a  handsome,  big  man,  vital  and  full  of 
strength,  with  the  life  flowing  in  him  abundantly. 
The  horse  he  rode  was  worthy  of  him,  a  magnificent 
animal — black  as  coal  from  flying  foretop  to  fringed 
fetlock — that  bore  the  look  of  conquerors. 

n^HE  woman  loaned  l)ack  against  the  gate,  .spread 
-L  her  arms  out  along  it,  and  smiled  at  him. 

"U'm,"  she  said.  "No — no  laces,  neither  any  corn 
salve  nor  liniment.    Peddlers  not  allowed." 

"So?"  laughed  the  man.  "Then  mebbe  you  can 
tell  me  the  way  to  the  nearest  soda  fountain?" 

She  shook  hei'  head. 

"Seems  sort  o'  strange,"  he  grinned.  "Live  here?" 
She  nodded. 


"Name  Landon — Miss 
Van  Landon?" 

Again  she  nodded. 
"Ah,  have  I  ever  been 
interduced  to  you?" 
At  that  the  woman  laughed  aloud  and,  leaving 
the  gate,  reached  up  a  hand  and,  taking  his 
eagerly  outstretched  one,  shook  it  heartily. 

"Still  at  your  old  tricks,  Bert,"  she  said;  "and 
still  riding  that — ah — that  animal,  I  see.    Did  I 
understand  you  to  say  it  was  a  horse — a  real  horse?" 

The  man  dismounted  with  a  lithe  swing  and 
dropped  his  rein. 

"You  did,"  he  averred  gravely;  "an'  what's  more 
he's  the  best  horse,  bar  none,  on  these  here  plains. 
If  he  wasn't,  I  wouldn't  be  aridin'  him." 

"Huh!"  she  said.  "Huh!  If  I  could  ever  make  up 
my  mind  to  let  you  run  him  against  Yusuf —  But 
I  couldn't  think  of  it." 

"No?  Well,  Miss  Smarty,  some  day  we'll  run  that 
race  we  ben  atalkin'  about  fer  this  last  year,  an' 
Black  Bolt'll  run  your  Yusuf  off  his  feet — kill  him 
astandin'." 

She  looked  at  him  sidewise,  a  wondrous  glance  of 
contempt  and  tenderness  that  went  to  the  man's 
head  like  wine.  They  had  left  the  gate  and  were 
walking  slowly  toward  the  singing  grove  of  cotton- 
woods, all  silvery  in  the  little  wind,  and  once  in  their 
shelter  the  man  caught  at  her  hand  hanging  in  the 
folds  of  her  skirt. 

"Van,"  he  said  swiftly,  "Oh,  Van!  Honest,  I 
might's  well  be  dead  as  live  without  you.  Ain't 
you  never  goin'  to  say  the  word?" 

He  swung  her  round  toward  him  and  his  hungry 
eyes  devoured  her  face.  For  a  moment  she  an- 
swered his  look  with  eyes  that  promised  and  gave 
royally.  Then  she  became  smilingly  impersonal. 
She  pulled  her  hand  away  and  shook  her  slim 
shoulders  in  a  little  impatient  gesture. 

"You  come  on  in,"  she  said;  "you're  a  little  dippy 
with  the  heat.  I'll  have  Rosendo  make  you  a  cool 
drink." 

The  man  fell  into  her  mood  instantly,  and  follow- 
ing her  into  the  patio  among  the  palms  took  off  his 
wide  hat  to  wipe  his  face  with  a  huge  red  kerchief. 

He  sat  down  in  a  deep  wicker  chair  while  she 
went  with  swift  steps  away  into  the  remote  regions 
of  the  old  house,  to  return  presently  with  Rosendo 
and  tinkling  cups  and  little  sugary  cakes. 

"This  is  solid  comfort.  Van,"  he  said  pleasantly 
and  fell  to  like  a  boy. 

"Where  you  going?"  she  asked.    "And  who  you 
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after  now,  you  old  hard-hearted  rascal?  I  hate 
that  thing." 

And  reaching  over  suddenly  she  flipped  his  vest 
aside  to  show  the  star  gleaming  on  his  shirt  beneath. 

"Sorry,"  he  said  succinctly,  "but  they  got  to  have 
a  sheriff,  ain't  they?" 

SHE  nodded  reluctantly. 
"And  they  natchelly  need  the  best  man  in  the 
county,  don't  they?" 

"From  the  conceited  man,  oh  Lord,  preserve  us!" 
she  said;  "yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"Well,  I'm  him.    And  I'm  after  a  horse  thief 
from  down  El  Como  way." 
"Horse  thief?" 

"Yes,  horse  thief.  And  if  I  get  him — when  I  get 
him,"  he  corrected  gravely — "he's  agoin'  up  for  so 
many  years  he'll  never  need  a  horse  when  he  comes 
out." 

.    "My  Lord,  Bert,"  said  the  woman  a  trifle  sharply, 


prince  of  the  blood.  And  a  prince  he  looked,  this 
Yusuf,  playing  in  the  summer  sunlight.  He  was 
white  as  the  silver  snows  on  the  bleak  caps  to  the 
north — clear,  almost  blue-white.  His  body  was  lean 
and  beautiful  in  every  line  and  curve.  There  was 
not  a  mark  of  any  kind  upon  him.  His  beautiful 
head  sat  on  his  slim  neck  i-oyally,  his  delicate  nos- 
trils flared  and  fell  like  a  woman's  bosom,  his  eyes 
were  wide  and  full,  and  they  shone  like  jewels  in 
his  silver  face. 

There  was  about  him  a  slim  ferocity,  if  one  might 
call  it  so,  like  the  look  of  a  fine  steel  blade;  some- 
thing tempered  and  reliable,  yet  delicate  and  won- 
drously  pliant. 

Van's  sensitive  face  flushed  with  rapture  just  to 
behold  him  and  to  know  him  hers. 

"Bert,"  she  said  solemnly;  "there  isn't  a  horse  to 
match  him  in  the  country.  Go  bring  your  Black  Brit 
here  and  let's  compare  the  two." 

Cardigan  went  without  a  word,  and  presently  he 


"Go  on  about  your  wicked  business,  Bert  Cardi- 
gan," she  said;  "my  kisses  aren't  waiting  for  every 
comer." 

But  as  the  man  flushed  a  bit  beneath  his  whole- 
some tan  she  snatched  his  hand  tight  in  hers  and 
pressed  it  hard  again.st  her  breast.  The  little  action 
was  loving  and  sweet,  and  it  took  the  sting  from  her 
words.    The  sheriff  shook  his  head  in  perplexity. 

"You  women,"  he  said;  "I'll  never  know  you  in 
this  world." 

"Hope  not,"  said  Van,  "you'd  lose  interest  in  life 
if  you  did,  Mister  Man.  Good-by — and  I  hope  you 
never  catch  that  boy." 

And  as  he  rode  away  she  stood  long  by  the  pad- 
dock fence  watching  him. 

IT  WAS  two  days  later.  El  Rancho  Verde  droned 
in  its  happy  indolence.  The  vaqueros  had  come  in 
from  the  plains,  for  Van  Landon  had  some  cattle  of 
her  own,  and  there  was  the  rattle  of  riding  gear  and 


It  was  a  magnificent  finale,  a  sight  for  men  and  gods.    Like  the  wind  he  flung  by  the  other  horse,  and  two  lengths  ahead  he  went  by  the  corral  gate 


"you — you're  hard.  Don't  you  have  any  pity  for 
the  poor  wretches  you  catch?" 

He  shook  his  head  and  reached  for  two  more 
little  cakes. 

"Why  should  I?  They  know  better.  They  all 
know  better." 

"Yes,  y-e-s,  I  suppose  so,"  she  said,  but  the 
pretty  eyes  traveled  out  across  the  wide  yellow 
plains  with  a  little  frown  between  them.  "And 
what  sort  of  a  chap  is  this  one?" 

"Young  kid — Caliente  Kid  they  call  him.  He's  a 
bad  one  too.  Been  at  these  tricks  for  two  years  and 
he's  only  nineteen  now." 

"So  young!  Oh,  Bert,  think  of  shutting  up  in 
jail  a  boy  like  that.    And  for  years  and  years!" 

"Yes,  an'  think  of  him  comin'  'long  here  some 
night  and  runnin'  off  your  Yusuf  that  you're  so 
proud  about!" 

He  had  her  there,  for  the  blood  of  anger  rushed 
into  her  cheeks  at  the  mere  thought.  She  was  hard 
to  impose  upon,  a  fighter  for  the  last  little  line  of  her 
rights.  But  with  the  irrefutable  logic  of  the  woman 
she  fell  back  upon  her  sex  and  her  own  charm. 

"He  wouldn't  run  off  my  horses,  I'll  bet,"  she  said. 

"Lord  love  us!    And  who's  conceited  now?" 

"Not  I.  But  come  on  out  and  take  a  look  at 
Yusuf — you've  eaten  enough  of  Fanita's  sugar  cakes 
now  to  spoil  your  digestion.  I'd  hate  to  board  you, 
Bert  Cardigan." 

The  man  picked  up  his  hat,  brushed  the  crumbs 
from  his  leather  chaps  with  elaborate  care,  and  fol- 
lowed her  out  of  the  cool  patio,  around  the  house  to 
the  corrals  at  the  back. 

Here,,  in  a  little  paddock  all  his  own,  Yusuf 
stamped  and  wheeled  in  mere  excess  of  spirits.  At 
sight  of  him  the  sheriff's  dark  eyes  lighted,  for,  de- 
spite his  pose  of  studied  depreciation  to  Miss  Van 
Landon  concei  ning  this  hors-e,  he  knew  him  to  be  a 


led  up  to  the  paddock  fence  that  great  black  beast 
which  had  been  his  good  friend  for  three  hard- 
riding  years.  And  truly  it  was  worth  studying,  this 
comparison,  for  the  two  horses  were  as  unlike  as 
daylight  and  darkness,  yet  both  as  incomparably 
splendid.  Where  Yusuf  was  light  and  bore  the 
very  presence  of  the  fleet  wind  in  his  aspect,  Black 
Bolt  was  heavier  with  a  look  about  him  of  en- 
durance past  estimating.  He,  too,  was  lean,  but  in 
a  different  way.  The  muscles  slid  under  his  heavy 
skin  like  twisted  cables.  He  stepped  with  a  strength 
and  assurance  that  suggested  dauntless  courage.  He 
was  a  conqueror  by  every  sign,  relentless,  resistless 
in  progress.  He  was  scarred  from  service — had  been 
saddle-galled  and  branded.  And  he  was  as  fine  in  his 
way  as  Yusuf,  a  splendid  creature,  strong,  coura- 
geous, and  Bert  Cardigan  knew  him  to  be  faithful. 

FOR  a  long  time  the  two  owners  stood  and  looked 
at  the  animals.    Then  the  sheriff  turned  to  the 
woman. 

"Van,"  he  said,  "there's  no  use  in  this  world 
talkin'  about  'em.  They're  both  kings,  both  Al,  both 
the  best  of  their  kind.  Nothin'  but  a  test  will  ever 
decide  between  'em.  And  some  day  we'll  make  it — 
eh,  sweetheart?" 

But  Van  grinned  like  a  boy  and  shook  her  head. 

"Not  unless  there's  a  reason,"  she  answered,  "and 
a  good  one." 

"Why?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.    Just  feel  that  way  about  it." 

"Well,  however  it  rests,  I've  got  to  be  agoin'.  Been 
on  trail  for  two  days  now  an'  I  can't  waste  time." 

He  sidled  up  to  her  on  the  lee  side  of  Black  Bolt 
and  took  her  hand  with  a  covert  glance  around. 

"Won't  you  give  me  a  kiss.  Van?"  he  begged 
softly.    "Just  one." 

But  Van  Landon  .slapped  his  cheek  and  flung  away. 


the  clink  of  spurs  about  the  stables  and  corrals 
Van  herself  lay  stretched  in  a  hammock  beneath 
the  cottonwoods,  her  hands  under  her  head  and  her 
eyes  smiling  out  at  the  pageant  of  sunset  on  the 
illimitable  land. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  see  the  great  yellow  plains 
stretched  away  to  the  south  and  west  and  east,  a 
wondrous  canvas  spread  for  the  Master's  colors 
which  lay  upon  it  in  huge  washes  of  mauve  and 
lavender  and  pink,  each  delicate  gradation  of  shade 
merging  into  the  next,  to  grow  into  splashed  crim- 
son and  the  deepest  purple  where  some  lift  or  dip 
intensified  the  haze  or  lightened  it. 

"Glory  be!"  she  sighed,  "what  a  glorious  world  it 
is,  and  how  glad  I  am,  O  Powers  That  Be,  to  live 
in  it!" 

She  put  one  slippered  foot  to  the  hard-beaten  earth 
beneath  her  hammock  and  started  to  swing  herself. 
But  at  that  precise  moment  there  came  the  sound  of 
a  horse's  feet  on  the  stone  flags  behind  her,  and  she 
flung  up  instantly,  her  whole  body  alert. 

There,  between  the  cottonwoods,  she  saw  a  sight 
that  brought  her  up  standing. 

A  little  cow  pony  stood  heaving  in  the  light,  it.'^ 
haggard  head  drooping,  its  body  wavering  on  spread 
legs  as  if  it  had  run  to  the  last  limit  of  its  endurance. 
Sweat  and  dust,  dried  and  caked  upon  its  hide,  spoke 
eloquently  of  a  gallant  effort  long  sustained.  It  was 
the  little  horse  that  drew  first  the  eyes  of  this  woman 
who  loved  horses.  Then  she  saw  its  rider.  With  a 
long  breath  she  went  forward  and  put  her  hand  on 
the  leather  cuff  that  incased  his  wrist. 

"Boy,"  she  said  gravely,  "what  are  you  running 
from?" 

The  stranger  jerked  his  hand  away,  snatched  up 
his  rein  and  struck  his  spurs  into  the  pony's  side,  but 
the  little  horse  was  done,  and  besides  Van  had  caught 
its  rein  close  to  the  bit.       (Continued  on  page  30) 
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fetching  a  hat,  leaping  into  the  arms  of  his  master, 
'  and  tangoing  on  his  hind  legs.  Later,  dramatic  neces- 
I  sity  compels  the  dog  to  play  dead,  or  almost  so,  when 
'  for  the  purposes  of  the  plot  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  run  over  by  an  automobile.    The  characters 
scurry  about  the  stage  in  search  of  one  thing  or 
another,  but  Jasper  never  stirs  from  the  sofa  where 
he  has  been  placed  nor  does  he  keep  more  than  one 
«ye  open  and  that  a  sorrowful  one. 
I    "Young  America"  concerns  the  turmoil  created  in 
■  the  life  of  a  lately  wed  suburban  couple  when  the 
'  wife  decides  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  a  boy 
who  has  been  convicted  of  stealing  chickens.  Her 
quixotic  act,  which  is  deftly  motivated 
in  the  play,  almost  drives  her  husband 
out  of  the  house,  but  he  begins  to  share 
her  enthusiasm  for  the  boy  when  the 
youngster's  depth  of  feeling  is  shown 
after  the  accident  to  the  dog.  The  final 
curtain  finds  wife,  husband,  boy,  and 
dog  happy  despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  decided  to  see  the  New  York 
Giants  play  two  games  of  baseball. 

The  play  affords  good  opportunities 
to  Miss  Peggy  Wood,  William  Samp- 
son, Percy  Helton — and  the  dog.  The 
second  act  is  laid  in  a  children's  court, 
and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  a  desire  to 
treat  the  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
but  it  is  not  carried  far.  An  earlier 
play,  "Just  Boys,"  by  Katherine  Brown- 
ing Miller  and  Allena  Kanka,  made  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  children's 
court  in  rather  more  comprehensive 
fashion,  but  the  play  was  technically 
weak  and,  in  spite  of  an  exceedingly 
fine  act  in  a  juvenile  court,  could  not 
hold  its  place  in  New  York. 

Failures  afford  exceedingly  interesting  matter  for 
comment  this  season,  not  because  of  any  grave  mis- 
takes in  popular  judgment,  but  simply  because  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  plays  have  combined  conspicuous 
virtues  with  conspicuous  faults. 

"Moloch"  deserved  failure,  and  yet  it  was  a  repre- 
sentative and  eloquent  piece  of  work.  Beulah  M.  Dix 
undertook  to  strip  war  of  romantic  flubdub  and  reveal 
it  as  grim  business.  Her  play  marked  the  dramatic 
retribution  which  has  been  piling  up  against  war  in 
ever-increasing  volume  as  "Secret  Service"  has  been 
tossed  on  top  of  "Shenandoah"  and  upon  them  "Un- 
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The  Unchaslened  Wuman 
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der  Fire."  "Moloch"  protested  that  playwrights  lied 
when  they  sent  heroes  and  subheroes  galloping  to 
glory  with  flashing  sabers.  War,  says  "Moloch,"  is 
a  business  carried  on  for  the  most  part  without  en- 
thusiasm to  a  doleful  and  inconclusive  issue. 

The  usually  sure-footed  George  M.  Cohan  has 
slipped  this  season  in  writing  "Hit-the-Trail  Holli- 
day."  The  play  has  attained  success,  but  it  will 
not  add  to  Mr.  Cohan's  recently  won  reputation  for 
craftsmanship  and  it  will  not  achieve  the  smashing- 
success  which  the  subject  warranted.  Cohan  under- 
took to  dramatize  Billy  Sunday.    Here  was,  and  is 


for  that  matter,  an  American  subject  es.sentially 
dramatic  and  possible  of  treatment  in  almost  any 
vein  from  tragedy  to  farce.  Cohan  chose  farce,  but 
unfortunately  he  did  not  make  his  choice  until  he 
had  written  one  act  of  comedy.  On  top  of  this  mis- 
take the  author  kept  his  play  offstage.  Billy  Holli- 
day,  a  bartender,  is  enlisted  through  a  personal  spite 
into  a  fight  for  temperance.  In  his  first  appear- 
ance as  a  public  .speaker  he  quiets  a  hostile  audience 
and  scores  to  such  an  astonishing  extent  that  the 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  "Tribune"  is  in- 
duced to  prepare  a  newspaper  for  the  second  act 
topped  by  the  eight-column  head:  "Booze  Expert 
Turns  Temperance  Preacher." 

The  big  meeting,  however,  occurs  .some  time  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  acts,  and  the  audience 
is  allowed  to  see  HoUiday  in  action  only  once,  and 
then  he  proves  a  rather  unconvincing  speaker.  After 
the  first  act,  which  is  a  careful  and  convincing  pic- 
ture of  the  happenings  in  a  small-town  barber  shop, 
the  play  develops  into  a  more  or  less  conventional 
farce  of  the  doings  of  a  man  upon  whom  has  sud- 
denly been  thrust  prosperity.  Possibly  the  most 
surprising  thing  in  Cohan's  failure  to  produce  an 
adequate  Billy  Sunday  is  his  seeming  inability  to 
write  the  slang  which  Billy  Sunday  speaks. 

"I've  got  a  gospel  gun  that  shoots  straight,"  Billy 
Sunday  once  said.  "It's  loaded  with  rough  on  rats, 
ipecac,  rock  salt,  and  barbed  wire."  The  Cohan  ord- 
nance lacks  some  of  these  elements.  At  any  rate, 
Sunday's  observation :  "Do  you  think  that  because 
you  say  there  isn't  any  hell  that  turns  the  hose 
on  it?"  is  not  equaled  by  Cohan  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  deals  not  infrequently  with  the  place  of  tor- 
ment. "Aw,  you  go  to  hell,"  is  Cohan's  favorite 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

George  M.  Cohan  is  a  quick,  although  shallow, 
observer  of  American  life.  He  has  a  command  of 
colloquial  English  and  a  strong  sense  of  theatrical 
values.  But  Sunday  possesses  all  these  things  and 
in  greater  measure.  He  is,  we  think,  more  nearly 
the  great  American  dramatist  than  George  Cohan. 

The  play  of  the  season  which  has  proved  to  have 
the  widest  and  most  certain  appeal  is  "The  Boom- 
erang." It  is  not  a  great  play.  The  very  fact  that 
everyone  likes  it  is  proof  that  it  is  not  new  in  subject 
matter,  technique,  or  acting.  It  is  as  light  as  a  pan- 
cake and  as  palatable.  Discussion  of  such  a  play  is 
difficult,  for  much  of  its  charm  depends  upon  ex- 
tremely deft  acting  which  is  difficult  to  de.scribe. 

[Continued  on  page  26) 
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SOMETIMES  in  the  street  you  meet  a  rar  jfv  ^>   jk    n  A    f    t     A   ^  JC 

man  and  check  in  your  walk  to  speak  JO  I        £*  LJ  \J  /%  K         WJk  Li  JL  A  \^  £i 


to  him.     He,  too,  half  stops,  searching 
your  face  with  a  scrutiny  which  is  half 
bewilderment  and  half-pleasant  anticipa- 
tion. Then,  as  a  third  observer  would  see,  the  inter- 
est fades  from  both  faces;  there  is  a  muttered  and 
incoherent  apology  on  both  sides,  and  you  continue 
your  several  walks. 

Psychologists  have  a  ready  explanation  for  the 
phenomenon,  but  Professor  von  Shellhorn  of  the 
Zurich  University  calls  it  by  a  German  term,  which 
means  "Angle-Unity,"  meaning  thereby  that  the 
human  family  is  represented  by  many  triangles  and 
that  triangles  are  only  straight  lines  which  follow 
different  directions,  but  which,  on  occasions  and  by 
some  mysterious  process,  are  straightened  out  again. 

But  for  this  theory  and  for  the  common  character 
of  the  experience  I  should  not  tell  the  story  of  Lieu- 
tenant H.  B.  Meredith  of  the  Fourteenth  Kents  and 
the  Staff  Officer. 

It  was  a  tradition  of  the  Fourteenth  Kents  that 
they  despised  loopholes,  were  contemptuous  of  peri- 
scopes, and  that  they  obtained  their  knowledge  of 
enemy  movements  by  a  mysterious  divination  with 
which  the  P'ourteenth  Kents,  alone  of  all  regiments 
in  the  British  expeditionary  force,  was  gifted. 

Coming  back  to  Hesle  from  ninety-six  hours' trench 
duty,  the  Fourteenth  Kents  were  reproached,  what 
time  they  rested  in  the  battered  village  of  Soissant, 
with  a  lapse  from  military  vigilance- — a  lapse  which 
had  cau.sed  the  gentlemen  who  addressed  the  reproach 
considerable  labor. 

The.se  were  the  Fifty-fifth  City  of  London  Regi- 
ment, and  they  had  just  been  relieved  from  the 
trenches  to  the  left  of  those  recently  occupied  by 
the  Kents,  and  were,  in  consequence,  chief  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  as  well  as  judge  and  jury. 

"Asleep  in  your  trench  last  night,  wasn't  you?" 
asked  one  of  the  Londoners  politely. 

To  which  there  was  a  confusion  of  reply,  for  every 
man  of  the  Kents  within  earshot  replied  at  once  with 
certain  vitriolic  prefixes  which  need  not  be  repeated. 

"I  only  arst  you,"  .said  the  unruffled  Londoner, 

'^cause,  owin'  to  our  hein'  on  the  spot  providen- 

ally,  so  to  speak,  we  managed  to  save  the  line." 

[t  may  be  explained  that  a  half  company  of  the 

fcmy  had  .seized  the  Fourteenth's  trenches  the  night 
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before,  and  had  only  been  expelled  after  fierce  and 
deadly  bayonet  fighting,  in  which  no  less  than  three 
battalions  of  the  brigade  had  been  involved. 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  a  sympathetic  Londoner  with 
a  large  piece  of  cheese  in  his  hand,  "you  didn't  see 
the  bosches  comin' — " 

"How  could  we,"  sneered  a  man  of  the  Fourteenth, 
"when  the  blighters  came  out  of  your  trench?" 

A  lie,  and  an  insulting  lie,  moreover,  but  the  Lon- 
doners showed  no  resentment.  They  had  reached 
their  billets  three  hours  before,  and  had  changed 
into  clean  clothing  and  had  fed,  and,  in  consequence, 
they  could  afford  a  tolerance  of  attitude  toward  a 
"crush"  that  had  yet  four  miles  to  march,  were 
weary,  hungry,  and  as  short-tempered  as  soldiers 
become  after  ninety-six  hours  of  trench  duty. 

"So  long!"  chorused  the  tormentors  as  the  word 
"March  !"  came  snapping  down  the  Kents'  line,  "make 
a  night  of  it — you  had  your  sleep  last  night."  The 
Kents  departed  in  anything  but  dignified  silence. 

"Territorials,"  said  a  broken-nosed  private  from 
Bromley,  and,  as  he  said  it,  it  sounded  a  challenge 
to  the  wisdom  of  Providence;  "perishing  counter- 
jumpers,  that  go  out  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  with 
a  gun  pretendin'  to  be  soldiers!" 

"A  bloke  of  the  Grenadiers  told  me,"  said  his  com- 
panion slowly,  "that  when  the  Guards  took  over 
their  trenches  they  found  every  bloomin'  section 
from  traverse  to  traverse  full  of  their  boots!" 

"Boots?" 

"What  they  jumped  out  of  the  first  time  they 
heard  a  Crump  ["The  Crump"  is  the  German  8.2, 
and  is  so  called  because  it  bursts  with  a  noise  which 
is  best  described  by  the  word]  go  off,"  said  the  other. 

Ahead  of  A  Company  three  weary  officers  walked 
abreast  of  Rider,  the  captain,  and  his  two  subalterns. 

"You  heard  that  infernal  terrier?"  asked  the  skip- 
per fretfully.  "That  is  the  sort  of  fool  talk  that 
spreads  up  and  down  the  line  and  is  believed  by 
the  whole  army." 

"But  why  did  B  Company  go  back,  sir?"  a.sked 
the  subaltern. 

"Because  they  were  ordered  back,"  said  the  other 


shortly.    "A  staff  officer  turned  up  in  the 
trench  at  one  in  the  morning  and  told 
them  to  retire.    The  telephone  wires  had 
been  hit  and  cut,  and  there  was  no  chance 
of  confirming  the  order." 
"Who  was  the  officer?" 
The  captain  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"The  only  man  who  knew  him  was  young  Mere- 
dith, and  he  was  bombed  getting  back  to  the  trench. 
According  to  the  men,  Meredith  knew  the  officer  and 
shook  hands  with  him  as  though  he  were  an  old 
acquaintance  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years — 
nobody  else  knew  him." 

There  was  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  orderly 
tramp  of  feet. 

"It's  rum,  sir,"  said  Baston,  the  subaltern,  after 
a  while;  "in  fact,  it  looks  as  though  the  whole  thing 
was  a  put-up  job — by  the  enemy,  I  mean.  They've 
often  sent  fellows  into  the  trenches  disguised  as  our 
staff  officers — " 

"I  think  we  had  better  all  shut  up,"  interposed 
Rider  testily.    "There  will  be  a  court  of  inquiry,  and 
until  then  we  must  rack  our  brains  and  recall  Mere- 
dith's friends — he  hadn't  many,  poor  chap." 
Another  long  pause. 

"Did  we  get  Meredith's  body,  sir?"  asked  the  third 
officer,  and  Captain  Rider  shook  his  head. 

"That's  the  most  curious  thing  of  all,"  he  said. 
"According  to  Sergeant  Beale's  statement,  Meredith 
was  killed,  not  in  the  recovered  trench,  but  beyond. 
The  sergeant  says  that  the  star  shells  were  lighting 
up  the  ground  as  though  it  were  broad  day,  and  that 
he  saw  all  that  followed.  No  sooner  had  Meredith 
fallen  than  a  big  Prussian^ — a  private — leaned  down 
and  picked  the  boy  up  as  if  he  were  a  child  and 
carried  him  back  to  the  German  lines  under  a  per- 
fect hail  of  shrapnel." 

"Are  we  sure  he  is  dead,  sir?"  asked  Baston,  and 
his  superior  nodded. 

"There's  no  doubt  about  that,"  he  said  shortly. 
"Beale  saw —  March  to  attention!"  he  roared,  for 
ahead,  with  a  little  sinking  of  heart,  he  saw  a  group 
of  officers  standing  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
lecognized  not  only  the  brigadier  but  the  divisional 
general. 

"Man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward," 
said  he  aotto  voce.  It  was  his  favorite  quotation  in 
these  days,  and  he  had  occasion  to  employ  it  fre- 
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quently,  for  war  is  not  only  a  trouble,  but  a  begetter 
of  trouble. 

The  court  of  inquiry  was  held  without  any  pre- 
liminary fuss.  A  white-mustached  general  of  divi- 
sion, a  keen-faced  brigadier  (he  had  started  the  war 
as  a  major),  and  the  puzzled  colonel  of  the  Kents 
formed  the  informal  tribunal,  for  informal  it  was,  hav- 
ing as  its  object  the  unraveling  of  a  mystery  rather 
than  the  filling  of  voluminous  minutes  of  evidence. 

"Would  you  know  the  staff  officer  again,  sergeant?" 
asked  the  brigadier. 

SERGEANT  BEALE,  a  taciturn  man,  brick-red  of 
face  and  blue  of  chin,  nodded. 
"Yes,  sir — I'd  swear  to  him." 

"And  you  say  that  he  came  down  the  communica- 
tion trench  and  greeted  Mr.  Meredith  as  though  he'd 
known  him  for  a  long  time?" 

"Just  like  an  old  friend,  sir." 

"What  did  Mr.  Meredith  do?" 

The  sergeant  licked  his  lips  as  one  who  has  a  story 
to  tell. 

"Mr.  Meredith,  sir,  seemed  took  aback  for  a  minute. 
Then  he  says :  'You  here !  By  gad,  I  am  surprised  !'— 
those  were  his  words,  and  the  way  he  shook  the  staff 
officer's  hand  showed  me  that  he  was  glad  as  well." 

"Did  the  staff  officer  say  anything?" 

"Nothing  that  I  heard,  sir.    He  spoke  in  a  low 
voice,  and  afterward  Mr.  Meredith  said  'Certainly,' 
and  gave  the  order  for  the  whole  section  to  be  evacu- 
ated  and   for  us  to 
fall  back.   I  never  saw 
the  staff  officer  again 
and  I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Meredith    till  after 
the  counterattack,  and 
then  I  saw  him  being 
carried  off  the  field  by 
a  German,  who  seemed 
taking  his  orders  from 
an  officer." 

The  divisional  gen- 
eral asked  a  question 
or  two,  and  the  ser- 
geant was  dismissed 
on  an  errand. 

"It  is  inexplicable," 
said  the  senior  offi- 
cer; "Meredith  was  as 
straight  as  a  die — I 
know  his  people  and 
have  known  him  since 
he  was  that  high.  His 
father  has  a  brigade 
at  the  Dardanelles." 

"I  know  Colonel 
Meredith  too,"  said 
the  brigadier;  "in 
fact,  he  is  a  crony  of 
mine."  They  con- 
sulted together  for  a 
while,  and  the  ser- 
geant was  again  sent 
for.  He  came  with  a 
little  valise,  which 
he  laid  on  the  table. 

"This   is  all  Mr 
he  said. 

The  general  took  the  leather  case  and  shook  out 
the  contents.  There  was  a  bundle  of  letters  in  a 
firm,  official  hand,  and  another  packet  of  letters  writ- 
ten in  a  sprawling  feminine  hand,  which  the  general 
looked  at  for  a  moment  before  he  slipped  them  into 
the  pocket  of  his  khaki  jacket. 

"My  daughter,"  he  said  gruffiy,  "and  these  are  in 
his  father's  writing" — he  indicated  the  other  bundle. 

There  was  a  diary  half  filled  with  the  cramped 
writing  of  the  dead  boy  and  a  pockctbook  with  a  few 
papers  and  two  photographs. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
a  middle-aged  man  in  uniform. 

"His  father,"  said  the  general,  "you  know — what 
is  the  matter,  sergeant?" 

THE   sergeant   was   staring  at  the  photograph, 
his  mouth  open,  his  every   attitude  betraying 
amazement. 

"That's  him!"  he  gasped. 
"Who?" 

"The  staff  officer — the  offijer  that  spoke  to  Mr. 
Meredith!" 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  the  three  officers  re- 
garding their  subordinate  in  astonishment. 

"That  is  impossible,"  said  the  brigadier,  "ab.so- 
lutely  impossil)le." 

He  thrust  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  took  out  a 
crumpled  field-telegraph  form. 

"When  I  knew  that  the  boy  was  killed  this  morning 
I  cabled  his  father — here  is  his  reply  thanking  me 
and  asking  that  the  body  should  be  sent  to  England." 

"But  he  may  have  returned  from  Gallipoli,"  said 
the  colonel;  "officers  are  constantly  arriving." 

The  brigadier  .shook  his  head  and  smoothed  out 
the  telegram. 

"It's  him,  sir — I'll  swear  it  is  him!"  protested 
the  sergeant  vehemently.   "And  look,  sir!" 


The  general  had  moved  the  first  of  the  photographs, 
revealing  a  snapshot  photograph  of  a  laughing  man 
in  civilian  garb.  "That's  how  he  looked  when  he 
laughed !" 

"H'm,"  said  the  general  after  a  pause,  "that  will 
do,  sergeant." 

When  the  man  had  gone  the  three  officers  looked 
one  at  the  other. 

"Of  course  it's  absurd,"  said  the  brigadier  quietly, 
"and  yet — the  boy  said  'You  here!  By  gad,  I  am  sur- 
prised!'— the  whole  story  fits  in." 

"I  give  it  up,"  said  the  divisional  commander  and 
rose  from  the  table.  -  "If  I  were  a  believer  in  the 
supernatural — but  I'm  not,  thank  God!" 

And  there  the  mystery  of  the  late  Lieutenant 
Meredith  of  the  Fourteenth  Kents  might  have  re- 
mained but  for  the  fact  that  two  days  later  the 
Ninth  Wiltshire  Regiment,  while  holding  the  fire 
trenches  before  Richebert  d'Avoue,  were  visited  by 
a  staff  officer  who  ordered  the  first  line  to  be  evacu- 
ated. An  attempt  to  secure  confirmation  by  tele- 
phone failed  owing  to  the  fact  (which  was  not 
discovered  until  daylight)  that  the  wire  had  been 
scientifically  cut.  The  officer  commanding  took  the 
precaution  of  sending  a  messenger  back  to  the 
battalion  headquarters,  and  spent  the  time  chatting 
with  the  staff  officer.  When  the  messenger  returned 
(and  with  him  the  adjutant  of  the  Wiltshires), 
carrying  instructions  to  hold  on  like  grim  death, 
the  staff  officer  had  disappeared — none  knew  whither. 


)'oK  here!    By  gaJ,  I  am  surprised!'    The  way  he  shook  the  officer's  hand  sho 


The  divisional  general,  the  brigadier,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  Fourteenth  Kents  were  summoned 
hastily  to  army  headquarters. 

"I  think  we  have  bagged  your  staff  officer,  gen- 
eral," said  Sir  George,  and  gave  particulars  of  the 
capture. 

"We  had  better  have  him  in,"  he  concluded,  and 
dispatched  his  A.  D.  C.  to  e.scort  the  prisoner.  Pres- 
ently the  door  opened  and  the  officer  ushered  in 
the  captive. 

The  divisional  general  sprang  up  from  his  chair  f 
as  though  he  had  been  shot.  \ 
"Good  God!"  he  breathed.    "Colonel  Meredith!" 

rpHE  pri-soner  said  nothing.  He  merely  raised  his 
-L  hand  in  salute  and  smiled  at  the  acid-faced  army 
commander. 

"Sir  George  Chelyn,  I  believe,"  he  said. 

Sir  George  turned  to  the  general. 

"Do  you  know  this  officer?"  he  asked. 

The  other  nodded  slowly. 

"He  is  Colonel  Meredith,  sir;  he  is  commanding 
a  brigade  at  the  Dardanelles — " 

"On  the  contrary,"  interrupted  the  priisoner  pleas- 
antly, "I  am  Colonel  Baron  von  Kreissler  of  the 
Great  General  Staff  and  I  am  engaged  in  Intelli- 
gence work." 

Sir  George  rang  a  bell  and  an  officer  appeared  * 
from  an  inner  room.  jA 
"Send  Major  Grey  of  the  Intelligence  to  me,"  he  saJd. 

"Admirable  Major 
Grey,"  murmured  the 
prisoner,  "he  passed  ' 
through  the  Staff 
College  in  1910  with 
honors    and  married 
the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Sandy  of  Shrewsbury. 
He   was   in   debt  in 
nil,    owing   to  the*, 
failure  of  the  Birk-ill 
beck  Bank,  in  which 
he  was  a  shareholder, 
hut  was  saved  by  his 
father-in-law." 

He  repeated  this 
as  a  child  repeats  a 
lesson. 

"You  see,"  he  ex- 
plained apologetically, 
"we  know  these  things 
in  our  departments 
he  also  knows  certain 
details." 

Major  Grey  came  in 
at  that  moment,  a 
short  but  dapper  man 
wearing  pince-nez. 

"Do  you  know  this 
officer?"  asked  Sir 
George. 

The  newcomer  gave 
the   smiling  prisoner 
wed  he  was  glad"  ^  ^rief  glance. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said, - 


Meredith's   private  kit,  sir," 


Four  nights  later  a  mysterious  staff  officer 
walked  into  the  map  room  of  the  Divisional  In- 
telligence Department  and  carried  away  certain 
confidential  plans  of  the  British  blockhouses  on 
the  La  Fosse  Taubers  line,  signing  the  book  for 
their  receipt. 

Divisional  corps  and  army  commanders  on  this  sec- 
tion of  the  line  met  by  appointment  at  a  little  hotel 
in  Methen,  which  is  army  headquarters. 

"There's  a  pretty  poisonous  spy  at  work,"  said 
Sir  George,  the  army  chief,  "and  I  think  we'll  catch 
him.  He  is  evidently  wandering  at  large  in  our 
midst.  On  Saturday  next  we  will — " 

He  outlined  a  certain  scheme. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  the  military  police  on 
duty  at  the  village  known  as  the  Rue  de  Quatre 
held  up  a  motor  car  driven  by  a  solitary  staff  officer 
and,  at  the  point  of  their  revolvers,  induced  him  to 
alight.  "But,  my  good  man,"  he  smiled,  "I  am  an 
officer  of  the  General  Staff." 

And  he  indicated  the  bi  assard  about  his  arm  and 
the  scarlet  band  which  ran  round  his  cap. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  corporal  of  police 
grimly,  "but  it  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  you're 
a  prisoner." 

Now,  this  had  been  the  order  of  the  army  chief. 

On  the  appointed  day — which  was  that  Satur- 
day— the  order  had  been  passed  by  word  of 
mouth  that  every  staff  officer  in  the  army,  whether 
he  were  general  or  youthful  aid-de-camp,  should  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  wear  a  glove  on  his  left  hand — 
and  no  other. 

And  commanders  of  battalions,  batteries,  and  com- 
panies had  been  secretly  instructed  to  arrest  and 
detain  every  staff  officer  who  passed  into  their  orbit 
who  was  not  so  attired. 

There  were  many  arrests,  but  that  is  beside  the 
point.  The  main  interest  for  the  moment  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  smiling  officer  at  the  wheel  wore 
two  gloves. 
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"he  is  Colonel  Bardn 
von  Kreissler,  chief  of  the  Intelligence  of  the  fourth 
German  army." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  Colonel  Meredith?"  asked 
the  brigadier. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  other. 

"You  are  certain  this  is  Von  Kreissler?"  demanded 
Sir  George. 

"Absolutely — I  have  seen  him  a  score  of  times  in 
Berlin  and  in  Mayence." 

"True,"  admitted  the  prisoner  cheerfully,  "and  now, 
gentlemen,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  give  me  tlje 
benefit  of  a  summary  trial.  Frankly,  I  am  very  tired 
of  life,  for  I  have  twice  lost  that  which  makes  life 
worth  living." 

He  paused  and  then  repeated  in  a  low  voice: 
"Twice — twice !" 

The  smile  had  gone  from  his  face  now,  and  it  was  a 
old  and  careworn.    The  forehead  was  puckered  and  I 
the  sensitive  mouth  beneath  the  bristling  mustache 
drooped  pathetically. 

"Will  you  sit  down,  colonel?"  asked  Sir  George 
gently. 

He  sensed  a  tragedy  out  of  the  common,  and  there 
will  always  be  between  soldiers,  however  bitter  their 
enmity,  a  sympathy  beyond  civilian  understanding. 
Besides  which  he  had  endured  a  loss  in  the  war  which 
had  left  his  own  heart  empty  and  desolate. 

THE  man  accepted  the  chair  which  the  aid  pushed  A 
to  him  and  sank  down,  his  face  in  his  hands.  " 
Presently  he  sat  up  and  the  ghost  of  the  old  smile 
flickered  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 

"You   think   I    am  —  what   shall   I   say,  weak? 
My  own  general  thinks  I  am  mad.     For  myself, 
I  also.    Herr  General,  I  will  try  your  patience  for 
a  moment  if  you  will  be  so  kind — may  I  have 
glass  of  water?" 

This  they  brought,  and  after  a  while  he  spoke: 
"I  have  a  son — my  only  son  and  my  only  friend.  Lieu- 
tenant Otto  von  Kreissler    (^Continued  on  page  24) 
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Shelton,  CorneU 
End 


Abell.  Colgate 
Tackle 
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Spears,  Darhnoutb 
Guard 


Peck,  Pittsburgh 
Center 


Schlachter,  Syracuse 
Guard 


Gilman,  Harvard 
Tackle 


Baston,  Minnesota 
End 


THE  strangest  of  all  strange  football  seasons 
has  staggered  to  a  successful  close — suc- 
cessful because  by  a  sudden  re- 
versal of  forna  the  tension,  instead 
of  dying  out  on  November  13  for 
Eastern  possibilities,  was  in- 
creased by  Yale's  victory  over 
Princeton,  and  this  led  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  unexpected  occur- 
ring in  the  Harvard- Yale  game. 
But  that  game  proved  that  "Gar- 
rison finishes"  and  last-hour 
frenzy  are  not  a  sound  basis  for 
success  against  a  seasoned,  well- 
coached  team. 

The  season  began  in  a  com- 
monplace way.  The  first  games 
of  all  the  so-called  big  teams 
went  off  in  the  traditional  manner. 

Then,  suddenly  and  without 
warning,  things  began  to  happen, 
and  within  the  next  few  weeks  Yale  had  gone  down 
before  Virginia  10  to  0,  and  to  Washington  and 
Jefferson  16  to  7;  Harvard  had  been  defeated  by 
Cornell  10  to  0;  Pennsylvania  had  been  beaten  by 
Penn  State  13  to  3;  Dartmouth  had  been  smoth- 
ered by  Princeton  30  to  7;  the  Army  had  been 
beaten  by  Colgate  13  to  0,  and  the  Navy  had  not 
won  a  game  all  the  season!  By  that  time  Cor- 
nell, Pittsburgh,  and  Colgate  were  so  far  along 
that  it  looked  as  if  they  would  finish  the  season 
without  a  defeat.  The  edge  of  appetite  was  just 
about  to  be  dulled  because,  as  these  three  did  not 
meet  each  other  and  as  every  other  team  of  promi- 
nence in  the  East  had  been  beaten,  the  finish  of  the 
season  looked  like  an  anticlimax.  Then  came  the 
final  lap  and  with  it  a  riot  of  exciting  happenings. 

The  three  Eastern  teams  that  had  not  been  scored 
open  were  Colgate,  Cornell,  and  Pittsburgh.  Har- 
vard, Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  Princeton  were 
regarded  as  following  closely.  Syracuse  and  Yale 
were  down  in  the  ruck.  But  there  was  yet  history 
to  be  written.  Now  arrived  the  fateful  13th, 
and  Syracuse  snowed  Colgate  under,  while 
Yale  defeated  Princeton,  and  Pittsburgh  put 
an  end  to  any  aspiration  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson.  Even  Cornell  had  a  bad  fright, 
for  Washington  and  Lee,  with  another  Bar- 
rett on  her  team,  had  the  Ithacans  well-nigh 
dazed  in  the  early  part  of  the  game,  running 
up  a  score  of  21  to  7,  only,  however,  to  be 
overtaken  gradually  by  Sharpe's  better  or- 
ganized and  more  persistent  attack,  combined 
with  Captain  Barrett's  brilliancy.  Michigan 
had  been  beaten  by  the  Michigan  Aggies,  the 
Michigan  Aggies  then  outclassed  by  the  Ore- 
gon Aggies,  and  these  beaten  in  turn  by 
another  Pacific  Coast  team. 

The  above-mentioned  victory  of  Yale  over 
Princeton,  together  with  these  other  extraordi- 
nary Jesuits  and  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  reports  of  Washington  and  Lee's  early 
lead  on  Cornell,  served  greatly  to  whet  public 
appetite  once  more.  Those  who  did  not  look 
beneath  the  surface  saw  great  chances  for 
the  rejuvenated  Yale  team,  with  the  spirited 
coaching  of  Shevlin,  to  sweep  Harvard  to 
defeat,  and  also  possibilities  of  something 
extraordinary  happening  when  Pennsylvania 
jmet  CJornell,  or  of  Penn  State's  defeating 
IPittsburgh.     Anything   might  occur,  they 
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FIRST  ELEVEN 

SECOND  ELEVEN 

THIRD  ELEVEN 

End  .... 

Baston,  Minnesota .  . 

Herron,  Pittsburgh .  .  . 

Heyman,  Wash.  &  Jeff. 

Tackle  .  .  . 

Gilman,  Harvard  .  .  . 

Buck,  Wisconsin  .... 

Cody,  Vanderbilt  .... 

Guard  .  .  . 

Spears,  Dartmouth  .  . 

Hogg,  Princeton  .... 

Dadmun,  Harvard  .  .  . 

Center  .  .  . 

Peck,  Pittsburgh  .  .  . 

Cool,  Cornell  

McEwan,  West  Point  . 

Guard  .  .  . 

Schlachter,  Syracuse  . 

Black,  Yale  

Tackle  .  .  . 

Abell,  Colgate  .... 

Vandegraaf,  Alabama  . 

Halligan,  Nebraska  .  . 

End  .... 

Shelton,  Cornell  .  .  . 

Higgins,  Penn  State  .  . 

Quarter  .  . 

Barrett,  Cornell  .  .  . 

Watson,  Harvard  .... 

Russell,  Chicago  .... 

Half  Back  . 

King,  Harvard  .... 

Tibbott,  Princeton  .  .  . 

Abraham,  Oregon  Ag. . 

Half  Back  . 

Macomber,  Illinois  .  . 

Oliphant,  West  Point  . 

Mayer,  Virginia  .... 

Full  Back  . 

Mahan,  Harvard  .  .  . 

Talman,  Rutgers  .... 

Berryman,  Penn  State . 

argued,  in  a  season  of  this  kind.  Illinois  might  lose 
to  Chicago,  and  Minnesota  might  be  defeated  by  Wis- 
consin. Of  course  the  largest  crowd  was  present  at 
the  Harvard-Yale  game,  and  Yale,  in  the  first  few 
minutes  of  play,  in  spite  of  having  lost  the  toss  and 
the  wand,  carried  the  ball  up  to  Harvard's  20-yard 
line,  and  thus  made  the  huge  crowd  eager  for  the 
unexpected.  The  tumble  came  when  Yale  fumbled 
and,  within  striking  distance,  lost  the  ball  to  Har- 
vard. But  this  was  not  enough.  Mahan  punted, 
Yale  muffed  the  catch,  and  the  Harvard  end  seized 
the  ball  and  went  over  for  a  touchdown !  From  that 
time  on,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minutes  toward 
the  end  of  the  game,  Harvard,  with  her  "run-from- 
kick  formation,"  feinted  and  thrust  until  Yale  was 
fairly  exhausted  with  almost  superhuman  attempts 
to  stop  the  blows  which  came  in  unexpected  places 
and  threw  her  defense  into  disorder.  Mahan,  Gil- 
man, and  King  were  the  Harvard  stars,  but  the  rest 
of  the  team  worked  like  a  well-oiled  machine  and 
held  Yale  powerless  to  do  any  damage.    The  final 
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Barrett,  Cornell    King,  Harvard    Macomber,  Illinois  Mahan,  Harvard 
Quarter  Half  Back  Half  Back  Full  Back 


score  was  the  worst  beating  Yale  had  ever  re- 
ceived— no  less  than  41  to  0 — coming  within 
seven  points  of  the  score  of  48 
to  0  that  Yale  made  against  Har- 
vard in  1885. 

Nor  did  any  surprise  happen 
in  the  West,  for  Minnesota  de- 
feated Wisconsin  20  to  7,  and  Illi- 
nois beat  Chicago  10  to  0,  thus 
leaving  speculation  as  to  cham- 
pionship in  the  Middle  West  based 
only  upon  relative  scores,  for 
Minnesota  and  Illinois  had  pre- 
viously played  a  6  to  6  tie. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  Cornell 
defeated  Pennsylvania  after  the 
latter  had  led  all  the  way  up  to 
the  fourth  period,  in  the  end  run- 
ning wild  over  the  red  and  blue 
24  to  9,  and  Pittsburgh  decisive- 
ly ended  Penn  State's  aspirations 
20  to  0.  The  powerful  Syracuse  team,  too,  was  tied  by 
Montana — suggestive  evidence  of  Western  prowess. 
On  the  Saturday  after  Thanksgiving  the  Army  and 
Navy  met  in  New  York  under  wretched  weather  con- 
ditions, but  before  a  huge  crowd.  The  Army  had  been 
tied  by  Holy  Cross  and  beaten  by  Colgate,  Villanova, 
and  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Navy  had  been  beaten  by 
Georgetown,  Pittsburgh,  the  North  Carolina  Aggies, 
and  Ursinus.  The  Army,  thanks  largely  to  Oliphant, 
won  14  to  0.  Yet,  no  matter  what  is  said,  the  Army- 
Navy  game  is  always  an  exciting  contest.  The  aban- 
don of  the  two  schools,  in  the  way  they  play  the 
game,  is  worth  seeing  at  any  time,  and  New  York 
was  full  of  football  enthusiasm.  Thus  came  to  a 
close  a  season  of  startling  surprise,  and  yet  it  may 
be  fairly  said  that  for  the  most  part  the  teams  ran 
reasonably  true  to  their  real  form,  though  they  were 
at  times  somewhat  erratic.  Cornell  and  Pittsburgh 
were  undefeated,  and,  although  Cornell  defeated  Har- 
vard, Pittsburgh  could  claim  that  her  final  game 
with  Penn  State  was  a  more  decisive  victory  and 
more  conclusive  than  was  Cornell's  over  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  welcome  back  into  the 
American  football  fold  Columbia  University 
under  Coach  Metcalf,  and  also  to  find  the 
University  of  California  taking  up  the  game 
once  more  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  season  marked  the  culmination  of  de- 
terioration in  several  of  the  formerly  so- 
called  big  teams,  notably  Yale  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. To  win  in  football  requires  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  of  the  czar  principle  and 
the  consent  of  the  governed — let  there  be  no 
mistake,  it  requires  both  of  these  factors.  It 
may  go  under  any  name  you  please,  and  the 
same  system  may  sometimes  be  known  as  a 
"head  coach  with  sole  authority"  and  at 
other  times  as  a  "board  of  coaches,"  with  a 
captain  or  field  coach  in  charge.  But  one  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  other;  it  means  that 
one  man  must  have  the  general  planning  of 
the  campaign,  however  lieutenants  may  carry 
out  the  principles  of  it,  and  he  must  have 
the  "consent  of  the  governed,"  and  by  that  is 
meant,  not  the  consent  of  the  players  alone, 
but  of  the  assistants  and  would-be  advisers. 

From  practical  experience  I  would  say  that 
when  a  man  really  cares  for  football  as  a 
sport  and  has  played   (Continued  oh  page  2G) 
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The  Case  for  the  Navy 


JUST  ABOUT  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO  the  first  Cleveland  Admin- 
istration was  confronted  by  a  situation  resembling  the  one  that 
now  opposes  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  the  least  imaginative  and  excitable  of  men.  He  held  in  the 
greatest  detestation  the  kind  of  vainglorious  bullying,  called  mili- 
tarism, which  has  brought  tumult  on  the  world.  But,  besides  being 
conservative,  he  was  a  man  of  watchful  intelligence.  He  had  no  illu- 
sions about  the  kind  of  world  he  was  living  in.  He  did  not  pretend 
to  believe  things  that  he  knew  were  not  true.  With  all  his  inclina- 
tion toward  peace,  he  was  the  last  man  on  earth  who  would  think 
of  going  unarmed  in  an  armed  camp.  In  one  of  his  messages  he  wrote  : 
"The  nation  that  cannot  resist  aggression  is  constantly  exposed 
to  it.  Its  foreign  policy  is  of  necessity  weak,  and  its  negotiations 
are  conducted  with  disadvantage  because  it  is  not  in  condition  to 
enforce  terms  dictated,  by  its  sense  of  right  and  justice." 

Observe  the  language.  To  enforce  terms.  Not  to  plead  in  vain 
for  justice,  but  to  compel  it  by  force  of  arms.  He  did  not  want 
a  navy  (he  said)  which  was  no  more  than  "a  shabby  ornament  of 
government,"  but  one  adequate  to  carry  out,  should  the  necessity 
arise,  the  purpose  for  which  navies  are  actually  built. 

When  he  took  office  this  country  was  at  peace.  There  was  no 
coherent  public  demand  for  a  real  navy.  The  Naval  Board  had 
made  recommendations  which  had  been  disregarded.  Ridicule  of 
our  inadequate  sea  forces  had  exhausted  itself  against  the  mesh 
of  indifference,  incompetence,  and  corruption  at  Washington.  But 
he  and  his  advisers  were  far-looking  men.  They  foresaw  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Republic  and  how  it  might  be  delayed  through  the  jeal- 
ousy of  other  powers.  The  greater  the  destiny  the  greater  the 
danger.  So,  on  their  own  motion,  without  much  urging  by  press 
or  public,  they  set  to  work  boldly  and,  above  all,  PROMPTLY  to 
create  a  force  that  could  offer  stern  resistance  to  any  attempt  to 
despoil  our  shores.  The  fruit  of  this  courageous  policy  of  real 
leadership  was  the  navy,  which,  fourteen  years  later,  scattered  the 
fragments  of  the  Spanish  fleet  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba 
for  thirty  miles,  with  no  material  damage  to  our  ships  and  with 
the  loss  of  only  one  life,  sank  the  vessels  in  Manila  Bay,  and  was 
strong  enough  to  treat  with  open  contempt  the  impudence  of  the 
Prussian  admiral.  Great  and  intelligent  work  was  done  later  than 
1888,  but  it  was  in  the  four  years  from  1884  to  1888  that  the  keel 
was  laid  not  only  of  ships  of  war  but  of  a  national  policy  of  defense 
that  eventually  made  our  navy  an  object  of  pride  for  our  people 
and  of  respect  for  the  people  of  other  countries. 

Of  course  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  a  direct  comparison 
of  the  navy  which  the  Cleveland  Administration  scrapped  with 
the  navy  of  to-day.  The  navy  of  1884  was  obsolete,  badly  planned, 
badly  armed,  badly  manned,  and,  on  the  whole,  badly  commanded. 
The  public  has  cause  to  believe  that  within  the  limitations  set  by 
Congress  the  present  navy  is  a  thoroughly  sound  fighting  force. 
Perhaps  we  have  doted  too  much  on  this  favorite  of  the  American 
people.  The  navy  is  undoubtedly  undermanned  and  underofficered. 
Moreover,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  its  relative  power  is  not 
as  great  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  European  War.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  forces  of  the  nations  engaged  have  gained  a 
knowledge  of  maneuvers  and  marksmanship,  warlike  ruses  and 
makeshifts,  which  could  only  be  developed  by  the  practice  of  actual 
warfare.  But  accepting  the  opinion  that,  man  for  man,  officer  for 
officer,  gun  for  gun,  we  need  not  fear  comparison,  many  other  ele- 
ments must  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  adequacy  of  a  navy — 
wealth  of  the  nation  guarded,  length  of  its  seacoast,  extent  of  its 
ocean-borne  commerce,  number  and  remoteness  of  its  colonial  pos- 
sessions, conspicuousness  of  its  position  among  the  powers,  impor- 
tance of  its  legitimate  ambitions  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  the 
attitude  of  foreign  peoples  to  its  people,  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
world,  and,  of  course,  the  strength  of  any  government  that  might 
be  led  by  avarice  or  jealousy  or  anger  to  strike  at  it. 

A  farmer  may  leave  his  door  unlocked.  A  bank  must  have 
watchmen  for  its  premises  and  steel  vaults  and  barred  windows 
to  protect  its  treasures.  It  is  obvious  that  the  armored  tug  which 
is  navy  enough  for  a  Central  American  republic  would  be  insuffi- 
cient for  Brazil  or  Chile.  A  poor  and  unenviable  country  like  Spain 
has  less  need  of  a  large  navy  than  a  rich  and  enviable  country  like 
France.    As  for  England,  with  her  vast,  remote  possessions  and 


her  enormous  ocean-carried  trade,  it  is  essential  to  her  very  exist- 
ence that,  at  any  expense  short  of  bankruptcy,  she  should  main- 
tain a  navy  proportioned  to  the  treasures  guarded,  the  difficulty 
in  guarding  them,  and  the  probability  that  it  will  be  necessary  some 
time  or  another  to  fight  and  to  win  in  order  to  save  them. 

All  these  arguments  are  so  elementary  that  it  seems  a  waste 
of  time  to  repeat  them.  But  they  have  not  apparently  entered  into 
the  calculations  of  the  people  who  think  that  by  patching  up  the 
•> present  navy,  building  a  dreadnought  every  two  or  three  years, 
and  adding  a  few  destroyers  and  submarines  from  time  to  time 
we  will  solidify  our  first  and  practically  only  line  of  defense  beyond 
all  danger.  Judged  by  the  considerations  here  presented,  it  is 
at  least  doubtful  whether  the  present  navy  is  a  much  better  pro- 
tection for  the  United  States  of  1915  than  the  navy  of  thirty  years 
ago  was  for  the  United  States  of  1884.  It  is  still  more  open  to 
question  since  Germany  apparently  has  revived  the  medieval  con- 
ception of  war  as  a  sudden,  unheralded  raid  on  a  huge  scale,  with 
the  purpose  of  plundering  a  neighbor's  country  and  holding  his 
principal  cities  for  ransom. 

Consider  the  difference  in  the  situation  in  1915  and  that  in 
1884.  Thirty  years  ago  our  population  was  about  half  as  numer- 
ous as  it  is  to-day — our  wealth  about  one-third  as  great.  We  were 
untroubled  by  quarrels  with  foreign  nations.  We  owned  no  pos- 
sessions in  the  Pacific.  We  had  not  extended  our  protection  over 
Cuba.  Our  sea  trade  was  smaller.  Our  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors were  pleasant.  Mexico  was  enjoying  a  period  of  calm  that 
promised  to  last  forever.  There  was  a  powerful  undercurrent  in 
England  against  progressive  increases  in  armament.  Germany 
had  given  no  sign  of  venturing  on  a  program  of  vastly  enlarged 
naval  construction.  The  Panama  Canal  was  not  in  existence.  Japan 
appeared  content  with  her  position  as  a  minor  state  under  the 
afl^able  patronage  of  other  governments.  Moreover,  we  had  not 
challenged  for  a  place  among  the  world's  powers.  In  fact,  the 
great  European  nations  did  not  affect  to  conceal  their  contempt 
for  us,  and  their  press  treated  the  patriotic  declamations  of  our 
politicians  as  the  effusions  of  so  many  Jefferson  Bricks. 

Time  has  changed  the  situation  in  nearly  every  particular. 
We  are  the  second-richest  country  in  the  world.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  in  all  likelihood,  we  will  be  the  richest.  We  have  taken 
possession  of  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico.  We  have 
placed  Cuba  under  our  patronage  and  practically  forbidden  her 
to  arm  herself.  We  have  acquired  an  enormously  enhanced  stake 
in  the  commerce  of  the  seas.  We  have  built  the  Panama  Canal, 
thus  exposing  another  vulnerable  spot.  Events  and  our  own  ambi- 
tions have  elbowed  the  country  into  a  place  among  the  great  powers 
with  all  the  dangers  that  the  position  implies.  Never  very  con- 
ciliatory toward  foreigners,  always  a  little  too  cock-a-hoop  in  our 
assertion  of  the  greatness  of  the  race,  we  have  done  nothing  to 
soften  the  envy  of  other  nations.  Benevolent  neutrality  during 
this  war  has  produced  anything  but  a  return  of  benevolence.  It 
is  the  general  observation  of  Americans  living  abroad  that  we  are 
insanely  hated  by  Germany,  suspected  by  England,  and  feared  by 
Japan.  Only  in  France — which  indeed  is  the  only  country  to  which 
we  could  reasonably  look  for  these  sentiments — do  we  find  confi- 
dence and  even  affection.  But  France  is  in  no  sense  our  competitor, 
and  her  democracy  and  ours  are  natural  allies. 

While  these  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  relations  with 
foreign  nations,  events  have  marched  swiftly  all  over  the  world. 
England  has  built,  and  is  still  building  as  fast  as  her  engineers 
can  rivet  the  plates  and  mount  the  guns,  a  navy  exceeding  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  big-navy  advocates  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Germany,  which  thirty  years  ago  had  little  or  no  sea  power,  has  con- 
structed, and  presumably  is  still  adding  to,  a  thoroughly  equipped 
modern  navy,  fit  to  oflfer  battle  to  any  but  the  British  navy.  Japan 
has  shaken  oft  her  tutelage.  Her  national  aspirations  for  control 
in  the  Pacific  are  unbounded.  Her  pride  is  raw  from  the  anti- 
Asiatic  laws.  She  has  been  obliged,  through  deference  to  the 
necessities  of  her  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  to  suppress  her 
complaints.  But  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  after  the  war  she 
will  be  any  longer  the  docile  pupil  of  the  British  Government. 
In  the  meantime  Mexico  has  become  the  scene  of  the  most  savage 
and  ghastly  civil  war  in  the  history  of  modern  times,  and  not  only 


is  a  threat  against  our  domestic  peace,  but  offers  herself  as  con- 
venient prey  for  the  first  power  that  is  unscrupulous  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  her  weakness  and  our  own  incapacity  to  act 
effectively  as  her  guardian.  Worst  of  all,  at  one  stroke  of  the 
sword,  the  Prussian  war  party  has  loosed  all  the  evil  passions 
of  barbarous  Europe,  which  may  never  be  pent  again  during 
this  generation.  And  while  these  perils  have  mounted,  our  navy 
has  sunk  from  second  to  third  or  (more  probably),  fourth  place. 
In  a  few  years,  with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Rus- 
sia, and  Japan  building  and  building,  inventing  and  experiment- 
ing with  new  devices,  and  season- 
ing ships  and  men  in  the  priceless 
experience  of  actual  fighting  sea 
service,  who  can  say  where  our 
na\T  will  stand? 

This  is  the  situation  which  Con- 
gress must  face.  Collier's  does 
not  believe  it  can  be  met  by  scamp- 
ing military  measures  or  rhetorical 
promises.  The  public,  we  feel  sure, 
will  not  tolerate  trading  of  the  na- 
tional safety  for  temporary  political 
advantage  or  for  appropriations  to 
"improve"  creeks  and  swamps,  build 
expensive  post  offices,  and  maintain 
antiquated  navy  yards  and  useless 
army  posts.  The  one  issue  before 
Congress  which  stands  above  all 
other  issues  is  the  creation  of  a 
force  capable  of  offering  a  reason- 
able guarantee  of  safety  to  this 
country.  The  public  demands  no 
less  and  will  accept  no  less.  It 
wants  to  live  its  life  in  security  and 
without  forebodings,  to  maintain 
republican  institutions,  and  to  use 
the  seas  as  a  free  highway.  More- 
over, it  demands  that  the  action 
taken  at  Washington  shall  be  as 
prompt  as  the  need  is  urgent.  It 
is  not  interested  in  coddling  pro- 
posals to  spread  an  expenditure  of 
five  hundred  millions  or  five  hun- 
dred billions  of  dollars  over  a 
period  of  five  or  ten  years.  The 
pigeonholes  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment are  filled  with  such  "pro- 
grams" of  the  past.  How  can  one 
Congress  bind  another?  The  good 
sense  of  the  country  wants  to  know 

what  this  Congress  and  this  Administration  intend  to  do,  not  what 
they  propose  to  pass  on  to  their  successors. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  had  more  than  a  year  to  study  the  prob- 
lem. He  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  public  feeling  and  know 
that  it  will  not  tolerate  halfway  or  dilatory  measures.  He  has 
in  his  possession  the  recommendations  of  the  best  expert  opin- 
ion, civil  and  military.  He  can  choose  between  them.  They 
may  differ  in  detail.  We  believe  they  are  alike  in  substance. 
It  has  been  stated  that  all  agree  that  the  increase  should  be 
far  more  extensive  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  inti- 
mated, that  it  should  include  the  newest  developments  in  the 
science  of  ocean  warfare  and  that  it  should  be  immediate.  If, 
with  all  the  knowledge  obtainable  before  him,  he  is  still  in 
doubt  as  to  his  course,  he  can  do  no  better  than  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  only  other  Democrat  who  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  fifty-five  years. 

Last  Call  for  Christmasing 

BY  THIS  TIME  you  ought  to  have  most  of  your  Christmas  things 
bought  and  sent.  If  you  don't  finish  up  this  week,  you  will  be 
subtracting  from  peace  and  good  will,  and  adding  to  the  total  of 
tired  eyes  and  aching  feet  that  annually  make  the  holidays  less 
than  they  might  be.  True  goodness  is  made  up  of  steady  con- 
sideration in  small  things.  Henry  Ford  can  do  a  spectacular  thing, 
but  fine  things  are  possible  to  you. 


In  View  of  the  Coming 
Primaries  and  Elections 

IT'S  EVERY  MAN'S  BUSINESS 
How  his  Representative  voted  on 

The  Tariff.  Increasing  the  Navy.  Child 
Labor.  Currency  Reform.  Literacy  Test 
for  Immigrants.  Panama  Canal  Tolls. 
Federal  Aid  for  Good  Roads.  Freeing 
the  Philippines.  Convict -Labor-Made 
Goods.  Anti -Trust  Legislation.  Woman 
Suffrage.  National  Prohibition 

and  other  important  matters  coming  up  during  the 
Sixty-third  Congress.  Also,  everyone  should  know 
something  about  his  Representative's  attendance  on 
the  sessions  of  Congress.  The  important  roll  calls  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  Sixty-third 
Congress  may  be  obtained  from  Collier's  Washington 
Bureau,  1121  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 
free  of  charge.  (The  important  roll  calls  for  the 
Sixty-first  and  Sixty-second  Congresses,  covering  the 
tariff,  labor  measures,  postal  savings  bank,  pen- 
sions, and  other  important  matters  may  also  be 
obtained  from  Collier's  Washington  Bureau.  The 
NAME  of  the  ONE  Representative  whose  record 
is  wanted  MUST  be  given.  The  entire  House  of 
Representatives   comes   up  for  election   in  1916.) 


The  Men  Who  Made  Money  Out  of  It 

LATELY  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  "Chronicle"  had  a  sad  editorial 
i  paragraph  about  what  happened  to  a  certain  young  farmer. 
It  was  a  dirty  booze  robbery  of  the  type  sickeningly  familiar  to  the 
police  of  all  our  cities.  This  man  was  starting  things  on  a  small 
ranch  near  Spokane  and  had  worked  all  summer  in  the  Palouse 
harvest  fields  to  get  money  with  which  to  support  his  family  next 
winter.  He  came  through  town  v/ith  $250  in  gold,  got  drunk,  "lost" 
his  money  somehow  (he  doesn't  know  how),  and  now  his  family 
will  have  to  be  helped  through  the  winter.    His  headache  is  no 

good  to  them.  The  point  is  that  an- 
other page  of  this  same  issue  of  the 
"Chronicle"  carries  a  three-quarter- 
length,  double-column  ad  of  a  "Train- 
load  of  Whiskies."  The  whisky  ad- 
vertiser maunders  along  about  his 
friends,  his  honesty,  business  abil- 
ity, and  anxiety  to  sell  you  all  the 
whisky  you  "want  or  desire"  in  five- 
or  ten-gallon  lots.  The  "Chronicle" 
is  sorry  for  the  poor  boob  who  was 
jagged  and  robbed,  but  why  does 
the  "Chronicle"  line  itself  up  as  a 
part  of  the  booze-vending  system 
that  betrayed  him  ?  The  "Chronicle" 
sees  plainly  enough  that  this  drink 
bill  has  to  be  paid  by  the  commu- 
nity and  that  the  community  will 
still  be  paying  after  the  saloons 
have  been  closed ;  but  how  does  the 
"Chronicle"  know  that  some  of  this 
simple  farmer's  $250  hasn't  finally 
come  across  its  own  counter  in  pay 
for  whisky  advertising?  That  edi- 
torial paragraph  ended  in  a  pious 
note :  "Another  year  may  make  a  dif- 
ference." It  will  if  those  who  see  the 
evils  of  booze  get  busy.  It  is  the 
hog-itch  for  profit  that  keeps  booze 
going,  and  this  means  those  who 
boost  it  as  well  as  those  who  sell  it. 


THESE  RECORDS   ARE  PREPARED   UNDER  THE 
DIRECTION   OF   MARK  SULLIVAN 


A  Real  Speech 


WHEN  the  cannery  fanatics 
were  busy  last  winter  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  trying  to 
get  a  seven-day  week  for  their 
employees  they  brought  up  greed's 
usual  interminable  and  innumer- 
able arguments.  A  Tammany  man 
named  Al  Smith  beat  their  measure  with  this  eighteen-word 
address:  "Nowhere  have  I  read  in  the  Bible,  'Remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy — except  in  canneries.'  "  Those  who 
overload  the  Congressional  Record  please  copy. 

Altgeld  Wrote  This  One  for  Us 

GOVERNOR  ALTGELD  of  Illinois  is  better  understood  by  most 
of  us  to-day  than  he  was  in  his  lifetime — though  some  of  us 
were  keen  enough  to  appreciate  his  qualities  then — Minister  to 
Belgium  Brand  Whitlock,  for  one.  This  year  Secretary  of 
State  Woods  of  Illinois  places  in  his  "Blue  Book"  Governor 
Altgeld's  message  to  young  men — a  ringing  invitation  to  serv- 
ice and  to  ideals: 

"Young  men,  life  is  before  you.  Two  voices  are  calling 
you — one  coming  from  the  swamps  of  selfishness  and  force, 
where  success  means  death,  and  the  other  from  the  hilltops 
of  justice  and  progress,  where  even  failure  brings  glory.  Two 
lights  are  seen  in  your  horizon — one  the  fast  fading  marsh  light 
of  power,  and  the  other  the  slowly  rising  sun  of  human  brother- 
hood. Two  ways  lie  open  before  you — one  leading  to  an  ever 
lower  and  lower  plain,  where  are  heard  the  cries  of  despair  and 
the  curses  of  the  poor,  where  manhood  shrivels  and  possession 
rots  down  the  possessor;  and  the  other  leading  ofi  to  the  high- 
lands of  the  morning,  where  are  heard  the  glad  shouts  of  hu- 
manity and  where  honest  effort  is  rewarded  with  immortality." 
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Pavlowa  in  action.   This  is  unquestionably  the  most  striking  photograph  ever  taken  of  the  famous  dancer 

Blanche  Payson — The  Handsomest 
Woman  Cop  in  America 

SAN  FRANCISCANS  say  that  Miss  Blanche  Payson,  special 
policewoman  in  the  Zone  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
all  summer  and  fall,  is  the  handsomest  cop  in  the  country,  and 
our  photograph  of  her,  reproduced  at  the  left,  seems  to 
verify  the  assertion.  But  good  looks  are  not  Miss  Payson's 
only  distinctive  characteristic.  She  has  proved  herself  to  be 
an  exceptionally  capable  all-around  cop.  Nobody  has  ever 
called  her  a  copette.  That  word  would  be  a  misfit,  because 
she  is  six  feet  four,  weighs  two  hundred  and  four  pounds,  and 
has  the  strength  of  a  trained  athlete.  Protecting  girls  from 
mashers  was  one  of  her  specialties  during  the  exposition, 
and  many  offenders  whom  she  arrested  complained  that  she 
handled  them  too  roughly.  Miss  Payson  was  employed  as  a 
special  policewoman  by  the  Palace  Hotel,  one  of  the  big  down- 
town hostelries,  to  assist  women  guests  across  the  street,  and 
she  worked  on  the  job  just  eight  minutes  before  the  manage- 
ment paid  her  to  break  the  contract.  She  attracted  a  crowd 
that  congested  the  sidewalk  traffic  so  that  guests  could 
hardly  get  in  or  out  of  the  hotel.  She  hopes  to  become  a 
regular  member  of  the  San  Francisco  police  force  this  winter. 

A  Girl  Agitator  for  Jobs  for  Women 

AT  THE  right  is  a  portrait  of  Miss  Hermione  Farnar- 
.  Bringhurst,  aged  nineteen,  who  a  short  time  ago  marched 
barefoot  at  the  head  of  a  great  procession  of  London  women 
claiming  the  right  to  work  for  England.  Her  costume  of 
black  and  the  flag  are  symbolical  of  the  war  tragedy  of  Bel- 
gium. The  radical  suffragettes  in  England  are  still  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  Government,  but  there  seem  to  be  few  grounds 
for  complaint  in  the  matter  of  employment.  The  demand 
for  women  workers,  especially  in  positions  requiring  skill, 
is  greater  than  the  supply.  Emergency  schools  art;  being 
started  by  the  Government  to  train  women  for  clerical  work. 


Pavlowa  the  Incomparable 
and  Nippon's  Queen 
of  Song 


prima  donna 


IN  THE  upper  photographs  are  two  women  who  divide  the 
honor  this  season  of  being  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company — Anna  Pavlowa,  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  greatest  of  all  classic  dancers,  and  Madame  Tamaki 
Miura,  Japan's  only  prima  donna.  Pavlowa,  with  her  Rus-. 
sian  ballet,  formed  a  combination  with  the  original  musical 
concern,  and  is  risking  a  fair-sized  fortune  in  a  tour  of  all 
the  big  cities  between  Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  Golden  Gate, 
This  is  the  first  time  so  large  a  ballet  was  ever  made  a  regular 
part  of  a  grand-opera  organization.  Madame  Miura,  whose 
principal  work  this  year  is  in  the  title  role  of  Puccini's 
"Madame  Butterfly,"  made  her  debut  in  Tokyo  twelve  years 
ago  as  Eurydice  in  Gliick's  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice,"  and 
won  international  distinction  in  London  in  1913.  Her 
musical  education  began  when  she  was  only  six  years  old. 
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PROBABLY  it  was  because  of  the  W%  ^ 

weird  storm  outside  that  we  had         O  S 
not  sunk  into  bottomless  despondency. 
The  wind,  if  not  strong  enough  to  tear 
off  the  tops  of  the  western  mountains 
and  to  rend  the  whole  frame  house  to  its  cellar 
stones,  was  at  least  trying  to  demonstrate  that 
there  could  be  no  peace  on  earth  that  evening.  Up 
the  river  somewhere  a  dam  had  broken  suddenly  at 
sunset  just  to  insinuate,  by  disabling  the  power 
house,  that  the  light  of  the  world  was,  after  all,  not 
very  trustworthy.   And  yet  the  wind  and  the  dark- 
ness were  not  depressing  to  us.    On  the  contrary, 
they  had  wrought  us  up  to  their  own  devil-may-care 
spirit  so  that  we  were  even  able  to  simulate  anima- 
tion over  a  game  of 
whist  by  the  rays  of  a 
kerosene  lamp  in  that 
furniture  -  crammed 
little  sitting  room. 

We  were  four. 
Mere  chance  had 
tossed  me  only  the 
day  before  into  this 
boarding  house  with 
these  three  strangers : 
but  some  subtle  feel- 
ing of  similarity  in 
the  hopelessness  of 
our  cases  had  united 
us  after  dinner  on 
this  virulent  eve  be- 
f  o  r  e  Christmas.  It 
was  the  woman,  of 
course,  who,  shudder- 
ing at  the  tempest 
without  and  yet  smil- 
ing with  a  nervous  at- 
tempt at  gayety,  had 
suggested  that  this 
was  the  very  night 
for  us  to  stay  here 
around  the  card  table. 
All  I  knew  of  her  then 
was  that  she  was  a 
moderately  attractive 
little  failure  at  home 
making  who  had 
dropped  into  town 
from  "the  East"  to 
domicile  herself  here 
for  a  quiet  divorce. 
Her  eyes  showed  suf- 
fering. The  profes-  fje  ranged  his  eyes  over 
sional  gambler,  a 
smooth-shaven,  con- 
servatively well-dressed  fellow,  self-controlled  to  the 
smallest  muscle  and  wordless,  had  seated  himself  at 
her  right.  Since  rumor,  through  the  whispers  of 
the  landlady,  said  that  for  some  time  he  had  been 
entirely  out  of  the  gambling  business  without  having 
established  himself  in  anything  else,  my  curiosity 
had  been  aroused  and  was  still  unsatisfied.  Opposite 
him  sat  Porges,  a  big,  puffy-faced  mining  engineer, 
who  openly  acknowledged  that  he  was  "down  and 
out,"  flat  on  his  back,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  a 
"perfectly  good  desert."  It  naturally  follows  that 
I  was  Mrs.  Child's  partner,  and  I,  well,  I  was  a  news- 
paper man  with  a  recently  shaken  conscience,  the 
result  of  a  .single  month  in  this  particular  commu- 
nity. Tacitly,  but  palpably,  we  were  of  one  mind  that 
Christmas  could  mean  little  to  any  of  us  but 
slugg^ish  brooding. 

THE  game  proceeded  excitedly  with  a  queer  series 
of  giggles  and  exclamations  from  Mrs.  Child  and 
a  rattle  of  remarks  that  were  intended  to  be  clever 
from  Porges.  I  am  a  miserable  bridge  player,  and 
Keene,  the  professional  gambler,  whose  specialty,  I 
believe,  had  been  a  roulette  wheel,  was  not  much  bet- 
ter. We  tossed  out  our  cards  recklessly  and  took 
our  defeats  and  the  overvehement  comments  of  the 
others  a.s  hilariously  as  our  different  dispositions 
would  allow.  Keene's  hilarity  consisted  of  a  noise- 
less chuckle  between  just  barely  opened  lips;  mine 
was  a  sort  of  automatic  convulsion. 

Such  hollow  gayety,  however,  could  not  long  con- 
tinue.   Inside  it  a  tremendous  pressure  was  strain- 
ing so  at  this  thin  mirth  that  sooner  or  later  it  had 
to  burst.   We  were  all  a  bit  relieved  when,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  game,  Porges  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  yawned  ominously.    The  screech  of  the  wind 
through  the  rooms  above  us  made  me  shiver  in  the 
pause.    Then  our  big  companion  happened  to  glance 
out  of  the  window.    Straightaway  his  eyes  gleamed. 
"Ha!    Diogenes!"  he  exclaimed. 
Turning     look,  we  saw  an  old  man  whose  scraggy, 
gale-blown  beard  was  illumined  by  a  lantern  over 
which  he  bent  as  he  trudged  uncertainly  forward. 
btc.  IS 


GU  STAY  US   S.  PAINE 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      FRANK.  SNAPP 

"Go  to  the  door — quick."  Porges  nudged  Mrs. 
Child.  "He's  looking  for  an  honest  man.  Go  and 
call  out:  'Here  he  is!'" 

She  hesitated. 

"Go  ahead!"  Porges  and  I  urged  her.  "We  dare 
you!" 

Impetuous,  then,  she  arose  and  rushed  to  the  vesti- 
bule. The  three  of  us  trooped  behind  her.  By  the 
time  that  she  had  pulled  the  door  open  and  stretched 
out  her  head  until  she  could  distinguish  the  figure 


us.    "Were — were  you  looking  for  an  honest  man?"  Porges 

with  the  bobbing  lantern,  his  faltering  steps  had 
taken  him  some  thirty  yards  from  our  sidewalk.  She 
leaned  out  farther. 

"Here  he  is!"  she  cried  abruptly. 

A  chance  gust  took  the  words  from  her  mouth  and 
swept  them  along  straight  toward  the  strange  passer- 
by. To  our  amazement  he,  hearing  them,  halted, 
turned  slowly,  and  after  a  second  of  indecision  began 
to  plod  back  in  obedience  to  the  summons. 

Porges  laughed  softly.  Step  by  step  the  old  man 
toiled  onward,  swinging  the  lantern  gently  before 
him  and  peering  ahead  through  the  blustering  dark- 
ness. Until  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  yard  we 
watched  him  in  fascination.  About  him  there  was 
now  a  certain  air  of  naivete  and  childlike  assurance 
that  for  the  moment  absorbed  us.  Mrs.  Child  brought 
us  partly  to  our  senses  by  wheeling  around  and  star- 
ing in  real  dismay  up  into  our  entranced  mascu- 
line faces. 

"What  can  we  do?"  she  vented  in  a  tragic  whisper. 

I  saw  Keene  thrust  his  right  hand  into  his  trousers 
pocket  and,  with  a  slight  start,  draw  it  out  again — 
empty.  In  my  own  pocket,  I  realized,  was  nothing 
but  a  useless  cent  piece.  Probably  not  one  of  the 
four  had  so  much  as  a  dime  with  which  to  get  rid 
of  the  brittle  old  fellow. 

"Was  it  you  that  called?"  he  queried  finally,  not 
ten  feet  away,  while  we  stood  there  gaping. 

"Yes,"  Porges  said  after  an  instant,  during  which 
the  wind  derided  us.  "Won't  you  come  in — and  get 
warm?" 

Our  guest  deposited  his  lantern  inside  the  porch 
railing  and  without  a  word  followed  us  in  to  the 
scene  of  our  recent  diversion.  In  the  flicker  of  the 
lamplight  I  felt  a  new  uneasiness,  an  indefinable  awe 
before  this  fragile  patriarch  who  had  been  ensnared 
most  unexpectedly  by  our  foolishness.  Mrs.  Child, 
from  the  depths  of  the  first  rocker  she  had  stumbled 
against,  was  gazing  at  the  toes  of  her  shoes  in  a 
brown  study.  The  professional  gambler  regarded  the 
visitor  with  a  fair  attempt  at  apathy.  Our  large 
friend  coughed  lightly. 

The  patriarch,  balanced  on  the  brink  of  the  land- 


lady's varicolored  couch,  dangled  his 
withered  hands  between  his  spread- 
out  legs  and,  with  calm  expectancy, 
ranged  his  eyes  over  his  disconcerted 
captors.     I  have  never  seen  another 
tanned  old  face  that  .showed  the  tranquillity  and 
humanity  which  that  lantern  bearer's  countenance 
expressed  to  me  then.    Perhaps  it  was  all  due  to  the 
lamplight,  possibly  to  the  storm  and  our  stirred 
nervous  systems,  but  we  each,  I  am  sure,  imagined 
that  his  features  had  a  mellow  glow  that  was  past 
our  understanding.    In  fact,  even  the  faded  brown 
coat,  buttoned  tightly  across  his  chest,  and  the  red, 
knitted  muffler  wrapped  around  his  neck  had  to 
me  an  almost  supernatural  appearance.     Soon  we 

were   all  coughing. 

"Were  —  were  you 
looking  for  an  honest 
man?"  Porges  at 
length  jested  boldly. 

The  eyeballs  above 
the  sharp  nose  and 
ragged  beard  glis- 
tened. "I — I  s'pose  I 
was — "  he  astounded 
us  by  answering  in- 
genuously, " — come  to 
think  of  it." 

In  vain  the  yellow- 
haired  little  emigrant 
from  the  East  strug- 
gled to  swallow  her 
emotions. 

"You  didn't  expect 
to  find  him  here?"  the 
engineer  blurted. 

His  cynicism  had 
its  rebuke,  however, 
in  a  look  of  gentle  de- 
precation. At  that 
look  I  recognized  for 
the  first  time  how  far 
this  mild  personage 
was  from  a  Diogenes. 
Cynic  the  old  man 
certainly  could  not  be 
in  his  thoughts,  and 
I  fancied  that  he 
hadn't  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme of  a  tub  dwell- 
ing either.  But  what 
was  he,  this  wanderer 
in  search  of  an  honest 
at  length  jested  boldly  being?   I  decided  that 

at  least  he  was  reason- 
ably happy. 

"You  can't,"  he  observed,  interrupting  my  medita- 
tion, "you  can't  never  tell." 

"Why?"  Mrs.  Child  murmured. 
He  scrutinized  her  keenly. 

"Because  things  ain't  never  what  they  seem,"  he 
responded  unsatisfactorily. 

In  the  tone  of  that  vague,  commonplace  response, 
nevertheless,  there  was  an  echo  of  some  incompre- 
hensible faith  that  tantalized  us. 

"Tell  us  how  you  happened  to  go  past  here — with 
the  lantern,"  Mrs.  Child  commanded  impulsively. 

"Why,  I  was  jest  lookin' — lookin',"  he  explained 
slowly.  "A  thing  ain't  never  lost.  It  might  be  any- 
where, but  it's  somewhere.  And  somebody,"  he  said, 
"Somebody" — his  voice  capitalized  the  S — "knows 
where  'tis.  Well,"  he  concluded  in  a  voice  of  triumph, 
"I  was  jest  aknowin'  that  He'd  tell  me,  and  you  see!" 

BUT  we  didn't  see  at  all.  Something — I  guess  it 
was  a  devil — argued  to  me  that  the  explanation 
was  a  harmless  mental  wandering;  and  yet  its 
mysterious  simplicity  had  opened  my  tear  glands. 
"Then  you  did  lose  something?"  Porges  remarked. 
"No!"  the  old  man  ejaculated.  "I  didn't  have  to 
go  very  far  before  you  called  out  'Here  it  is!'  So  it 
wa'n't  really  ever  lost,  was  it?" 

"All  right.  What  was  it  you  seemed  to  have  lost?" 
Porges  demanded  sharply. 

The  credulous  one  surveyed  us  for  an  instant  with 
quiet  wonder. 

"A  pocketbook,  jest  a  pocketbook,"  he  said.  "I 
s'pose  I  dropped  it  on  my  way  home.  But  I  knew 
all  along  it  was  safe,  even  if  it  did  have  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  in  it.  That  didn't  make  any  difference. 
I  wa'n't  afraid.  Anything  that's  lost  ain't.  I  knew 
enough  to  know  that,  and  so  I  jest  started  out  with 
the  lantern  to  find  it." 

Mrs.  Child  held  her  breath.  To  myself  I  was  St\y» 
ing:  "It's  only  another  bit  of  Christmas  unhappi- 
ness,  another  proof  that  'the  spirit  of  the  day'  is 
one  great  illusion." 

"How  did  it  happen" — Keene  broke  his  silence  for 
the  first  time — "that  you  had  all  this  money  with  you?" 
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"You  see,  I  had  some  property" — our  visitant 
tried  to  clear  up  the  point — "jest  a  little  piece  of 
land  with  a  house  on  it  up  north  of  town.  I  was 
asavin'  it  for  my  daughter.  She  was  good  to  me.  I 
lived  with  her,  you  know,"  he  half  apologized.  "But 
last  month  she  died.  That^that  was  all  right,"  he 
hastened  to  add;  "I  hain't  lost  her.  She's  jest  as 
alive,  jest  as  close  to  me,  as  she  ever  was.  She's 
jest  gone  into  the  next  room,"  he  declared  quaintly, 
"because — because  her  work's  there  for  a  little 
while."  He  paused.  The  interval  was  filled  with  a 
gulp  from  the  little  divorce  seeker.  "Now  that  she's 
gone  there,  though,"  he  continued  serenely,  "I  sort 
of  had  to  have  something  to  live  on.  So,  you  see,  I 
had  to  sell  the  place,  and,  well,  a  man  bought  it  to- 
day and  paid  me  the  money  right  down.  That's  my 
Christmas!"  he  finished,  smiling. 

"That  wasn't  all  you  had  to  live  on!"  Porges 
burst  forth  with  smothered  mutterings  that  should 
have  been  profanity. 

"And  you  lost  it?"  Mrs.  Child  seconded  him 
with  a  gasp. 

THE  real  tragedy  of  the  stranger's  experience  now 
almost  overwhelmed  me.  Who  could  dare  inform 
him  that  we  hadn't  found  his  money?  The  ignorant 
cruelty  of  the  joke,  the  brutality  which  must 
awaken  him  from  his  glad  sense  of  security,  the 
reversal  of  the  last  bit  of  peace  on  earth,  I  felt 
would  be  more  than  I  could  stand  that  evening.  And 
I  was  only  a  heartless  journalist.  "It  ain't  lost, 
though,"  he  was  reminding  us  joyously. 

"Yes,  yes,  it  is,"  the  woman  among  us  choked  out. 
"We  pretended  you  were  looking  for  an  honest 
man,"  she  said  with  what  sounded  like  a  sob.  "  'Here 
he  is!'  was  what  I  called,  and  I  didn't  mean  it." 
The  old  man,  unmoved,  regarded  her  meekly. 
"Oh,  we  haven't  found  anything!"  she  avowed 
through  her  tears.  "We're  lost  ourselves.  We've  lost 
everything — everything  we  ever  thought  we  had — 
and  now  we've  lost  ourselves!"  she  repeated. 

How  she  managed  to  express  for  us  what  was  in 
all  of  our  hearts,  I  don't  know,  but  she  did  express 
it  fully  in  that  one  utterance.  It  was  clear,  more- 
over, that  the  stranger  understood  it. 

"Didn't  mean  it?"  he  mused  aloud.  "You  hain't 
found  anything?" 

Then  he  smiled  a  second  time.  The  smile  thrilled  me. 
"What  makes  you  smile?"  Mrs.  Child  implored  him. 
"Don't  you  see  that  you've  been  mistaken?" 

"No.  Nothin's  lost,"  the  old  voice  reiterated. 
"Somebody  knows  where  'tis,  and  He'll  tell  us." 
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Like  the  breathing  of  a  heavenly  presence  the 
words  came  to  us;  we  received  them  in  silence.  The 
hush,  I  believed,  was  part  of  the  inspiration.  For 
once  I  had  actually  the  ineffable  sensation  of  him 
who,  unawares,  has  entertained  a  seraph. 

"Everybody's  afraid,"  our  seraph  quavered. 

Outside  I  heard  the  wind  encircling  us,  whipping 
the  trees  with  long  swishes,  curling  around  the  bare 
bushes,  shrieking  down  our  small  chimneys  and  in 
at  our  windows,  denying  in  a  wail  thS  angelic  mes- 
sage, screaming  out  the  relentlessness  of  evil. 

"You  are,"  the  presence  informed  the  fair-haired 
refugee. 

We  listened  humbly. 

"You're  afraid  you've  lost  something,"  he  chal- 
lenged her;  "now,  ain't  you?" 

She  bowed  her  head  in  acquiescence. 
"Somebody  knows  where  'tis,"  he  reechoed. 
"Where  happiness  is?"  she  besought  him. 
He  nodded. 

"And  He'll  tell  you,"  he  assured  her. 

"We  used  to  be  happy  together,"  she  murmured 
in  a  reverie.  "I'm  sure  it  was  happiness,"  she  re- 
affirmed, "but  now  we've  both  lost  it." 

"What  was  the  matter?"  He  led  her  forward  gently. 

For  an  instant  she  didn't  kftow  how  to  answer 
him.  The  change  in  the  talk  had  come  about  swiftly. 
Sometimes  we  meet  the  person  with  that  mysterious 
sympathy  which,  forgetting  self,  leads  all  others 
to  forget  him  and  his  affairs,  and  to  talk  with  him 
only  about  their  own  troubles.  The  influence  of  that 
sympathy  drew  forth  all  of  Mrs.  Child's  tribulation. 

It  was  the  story  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the  separa- 
tions— the  foolish  old  tangle  of  three.  She  related  it 
artlessly,  eagerly,  without  a  trace  of  self-conscious- 
ness, and  we  heard  it  in  the  same  transmuted  spirit. 
Of  course  the  misunderstanding  had  started  ab- 
surdly. For  the  summer  he  had  sent  her  away  to 
his  father's  cottage  on  the  seashore,  promising  to 
come  out  himself  every  week-end.  Then  week  after 
week  he  had  written  excuses.  The  business  was  in 
a  precarious  condition,  all  his  time  was  taken  up 
with  trying  to  find  some  one  who  would  invest  in  it 
to  help  him  out,  now  he  had  a  scheme  that  he  thought 
would  save  him — so  the  excuses  had  run  until  she 
had  become  impatient.  In  her  impatience,  finally, 
she  had  gone  back  to  the  city  one  day,  and  on  the 
train  a  "friend"  had  told  her  the  news.  His  scheme 
was  merely  that  he  had  interested  himself  in  a  rich 
young  woman  and  had  interested  her  in  his  invest- 
ments. Apprised  of  this,  she,  his  loyal  wife,  had 
gone  straight  to  his  office  and  asked  him  about  the 
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account;  he  had  lamely  tried  to  explain,  and  she, 
wretchedly  sure  of  his  guilt,  had  flung  herself  out 
of  the  room — to  leave  him  forever. 

"That  was  what  I  thought,"  she  said,  "when  I 
went  down  in  the  elevator  that  day.  But  even  then," 
she  went  on,  twisting  her  handkerchief,  "it  might 
have  turned  out  all  right — if  I  hadn't  gone  back  to 
the  cottage.  His  father  and  mother — well,  they  saw 
I  was — unhappy,"  she  faltered,  "and  then  they  tried 
to  explain  for  him.  And  I  knew  already  the'  real 
explanation!  I  just  couldn't  stand  it,"  she  asserted 
tearfully.  "Twelve  weeks  I  waited— nine  whole 
days  after  I  went  to  see  him — and  when  I  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer,"  she  said  piteously,  "I  came 
out  here." 

"You're  afraid,"  was  the  old  man's  comment  as  she 
finished.  "You're  afraid  you've  lost  him,  and  he's 
afraid  he's  lost  you." 

Obviously  his  analysis  of  the  trouble  was  correct. 

"But  what  can  I  do?"  she  appealed  to  him. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said.  "Go  back." 

In  his  fervor  he  leaned  forward  until  the  rays  of 
our  lamp  struck  directly  the  thin  hairs  that  covered 
his  baldness.  "I  can't,"  she  pleaded.  "He  doesn't 
even  know  I  came  out  here." 

"You're  afraid,"  once  more  he  charged  her  almost 
gleefully.  "Nothin's  lost.  Don't  you  believe  him  yet?" 

"Believe  that  he  only  wanted  to  save  the  business, 
— that  the  whole  affair  was  only  a  business  matter?" 
She  halted  abruptly  and  answered  her  own  ques- 
tion. "Yes — I  believed  that  before  I'd  got  across 
the  prairies." 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  the  presence  begged  her. 
"Somebody,"  he  harped,  "knows  where  happiness  is, 
and  He'll  tell  you." 

MARVELOUS  indeed  was  the  soft  light  deep  in  her 
blue  eyes  as  her  fear  straightaway  collapsed  be- 
fore that  steadfastness.  I  lacked  courage,  however, 
to  anticipate  what  might  be  the  ultimate  result  of 
that  collapse.  Bewilderment  still  kept  me  among 
the  sign  seekers. 

"Am  I  afraid,  too?"  Porges  broke  the  stillness. 
The  shriveled  optimist  replied  with  a  mute  inter- 
rogation. Anxiously  I  watched  the  mining  man.  He 
might  slip  past  the  chance  into  obstinate  reticence; 
but  he  didn't. 

"Lost  out  in  everything  I've  tried,"  he  boasted. 
"Just  when  I  needed  the  money,  too.  Don't  you  think 
I  ought  to  be  happy?" 

"What  did  you  want  it  for?"  the  stranger  in- 
quired shrewdly.  (Continued  on  page  24) 


ANSWER 


FOR  the  strange  freak  of 
T 


Miss  Marien  Dounay  in 
joining  the  People's  Stock 
Company  the  papers  found 
ready  explanation  in  artis- 
tic temperament.  The  bril- 
liant young  actress,  so  the 
story  ran,  taking  umbrage 
because  Miss  Elsie  Mc- 
Closkey,  twin  star  of  the 
Mowrey  cast,  was  chosen 
to  play  a  part  for  which 
Miss  Dounay  deemed  her- 
self specially  fitted,  had  re- 
signed in  a  huff,  and  there- 
upon, to  spite  Mowrey,  had 
signed  with  ■  this  obscure 
stock  company  playing  a 
dozen  blocks  away,  where  it 
was  believed  her  popularity 
would  be  sufficient  to  punish  the  well-known  mana- 
ger in  his  one  vulnerable  spot,  the  box  office. 

But  there  was  one  person  interested  who  did  not  care 
a  rap  why  Marien  Dounay  was  playing  Isabel  Carlyle, 
the  wife  of  Archibald  Carlyle,  at  the  People's  Stock 
this  week  in  the  time-frazzled  drama  of  "East  Lynne," 
and  that  was  the  man  to  play  Archibald.  She  was  there, 
and  that  was  enough  for  him,  swimming  into  his  ken 
at  the  first  rehearsal  like  a  vision  of  some  glory  too 
entrancing  to  belong  to  anything  but  a  dream. 

Yet  if  that  crude  actor  fancied  himself  on  terms 
of  more  than  bare  acquaintance  with  this  exquisite 
creature,  his  imagination  presumed  too  far.  Miss 
Dounay's  bearing  made  it  instantly  apparent  that 
she  gave  herself  airs.  One  comprehensive  glance 
was  bestowed  upon  the  semicircle  of  the  company. 
Hampstead's  portion  was,  more  and  less,  a  look  and 
a  nod.  The  nod  said:  "I  know  you,  puppet."  The 
look  warned:  "But  do  not  presume.  Stand." 

John  stood,  wondering.  As  rehearsals  progressed, 
his  wonder  grew  into  bewilderment.  Miss  Dounay 
treated  the  whole  company  cavalierly,  but  she  treated 
him  disdainfully.  Her  feeling  for  the  others  was 
simply  negative;  for  him  it  appeared  to  be  positive. 
As  an  actress,  it  developed  that  she  was  "up"  in 
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"John  is  as  good  as  a  vaudeville  act!"  is  all  the  shipping  clerks  can  find  to  say  of  clumsy  young  Ilampstead, 
stenographer  in  the  office  of  a  California  railway.  But  Hampstead  has  been  studying  at  home  after  each  day's 
work,  and  his  studies  include  private  lessons  in  acting.  The  confidence  he  gains  thereby  paves  the  way  for 
business  promotion.  At  twenty-four  he  becomes  private  secretary  to  the  general  freight  agent,  father  of  Bessie 
Mitchell.  Mitchell  soon  promotes  him  to  the  rate  department.  Meantime  John  plays  Ursus  in  "  Quo  Vadis  " 
at  a  local  theatre  and  Bessie  is  just  a  bit  petulant  at  the  sight  of  Lygia— the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Marien 
Dounay — nestling  in  John's  arms.  John's  minister,  too,  is  grieved.  But  John  declines  a  big  railroad  job 
and  decides  on  a  stage  career,  Bessie  saying  yes  —to  this.  Bluffing  his  way  into  a  small  company,  his  queer 
make-up  stamps  him  as  an  amateur,  but  his  talent  for  oratory  enables  him  to  save  a  play  that  is  being  hooted  ofi 


the  part  of  Isabel,  having  played  it  many  times. 
She  had,  moreover,  ideas  of  how  every  other  part 
should  be  played,  and  was  pleased  to  express  them. 
Nobody  protested,  Halson  least  of  all.  She  was  a 
"find"  for  the  People's.  As  a  director,  too,  Miss 
Dounay  was  masterful.  A  languid  glance,  a  single 
word,  a  very  slight  intonation,  had  more  force  than 
one  of  Halson's  ranting  commands.  And  she  was 
instinctively  competent. 

HAMPSTEAD,  despite  his  own  sad  experience, 
watched  her  open-mouthed.  This  young  woman, 
it  appeared,  was  an  intellectual  force  as  well  as  a 
magnetic  one.  She  cut  speeches  or  interpolated 
them,  altered  business,  and  in  one  instance  re- 
arranged an  entire  scene,  while  in  another  she 
boldly  reconstructed  the  conclusion  of  an  act.  The 
storm  center  round  which  much  of  this  cutting, 
slicing,  and  fattening  took  place  was  the  awkward 
beginner  himself.  She  heckled  him  unmercifully 
about  the  reading  of  his  lines,  ridiculed  his  gestures, 
and  badgered  him  to  madness. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  this  John  moped  out  of  the 
theatre,  head  down,  reflecting  bitterly  upon  the  illu- 
sory character  of  woman,  of  which  he  knew  so  little. 


As    the    days    went  on 
John's  wonder  grew. 

Miss  Dounay"  apparently 
treated  Hampstead  with 
mere  indifference,  but  actu- 
ally she  found  a  thousand 
little  ways  to  show  utter 
repugnance.  After  the  first 
shock  John's  combative  in- 
stinct and  his  pride  led  him 
to  face  this  situation,  so 
difficult  for  a  gentleman, 
unflinchingly.  Taking  her 
h^nds,  pressing  her  to  him, 
patting  her  cheek,  playing 
with  the  wisps  of  Jiair  upon 
her  temple,  he  conscien- 
tiously rehearsed  the  part 
of  the  affectionate,  doting 
husband.  His  very  sin- 
cerity, it  would  seem,  must  have  been  a  rebuke  to  the 
woman.  She  must  have  seen  that  his  heart  was 
stirred  by  an  unexplained  feeling  toward  her,  and 
might  have  observed,  in  his  determined  bearing 
under  the  galling  fire  of  her  man-baiting,  some- 
thing noble. 

Here,  if  she  could  only  perceive  it,  was  a  man 
who  had  turned  his  back  on  at  least  one  of  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  to  become  an  actor;  a  man  who 
would  endure  anything,  suffer  anything,  to  add  to 
his  knowledge  and  skill  in  that  diflficult  and  all- 
demanding  art — which,  indeed,  was  why  he  laid 
himself  open  to  her  polished  ridicule  by  overplay- 
ing every  scene,  overemphasizing  every  word,  over- 
expressing  every  gesture  and  emotion. 

But  she  never  relented,  not  even  on  the  night  of 
the  first  perfdi-mance.  Instead  she  became  more 
aggressive  in  her  antagonism,  her  method  changing 
from  subtle  scorn  to  open  derision. 

Now,  among  experienced  actors  there  are  a  great 
many  things  which  may  take  place  upon  the  stage 
unsuspected  of  the  audience.  On  this  night,  all 
through  the  tender  exchanges  of  that  first  act.  Miss 
Dounay  seized  upon  intervals  when  her  back  was 
to  the  front  to  throw  a  grimace  at  John — to  do  or, 
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"Thank  God!"  he  groaned, 
dropping  to  his  knees  beside  her,  where, 
seizing  her  hand,  he  began  to  press  his  kisses  upon  it 


solto  voce,  to  say  something  irritating  or  ludicrous 
that  would  shake  him  out  of  character  or,  as  the 
profession  puts  it,  '"Ijreak  him  up."  John  steeled 
himself  against  all  of  this  and  went  on  playing  with 
that  dignity  of  earnestness  which  seemed  to  charac- 
terize all  his  life  until  it  would  appear  the  climax 
of  malice  was  reached  when,  as  Miss  Dounay  hung 
about  his  neck,  she  laughed  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
his  tenderest  speeches  and  whispered:  "There  is  a 
daub  of  smut  on  the  end  of  your  nose." 

TO  JOHN  this  communication  was  an  arrow  poi- 
soned by  the  subtle  power  of  suggestion.  Was  there 
smut  upon  his  nose?  If  theie  were  and  he  touched 
it  with  a  finger  it  would  smear  and  ruin  his  make-up. 
If  he  did  not  remove  it,  the  audience  would  observe  it 
the  first  time  he  came  down  stage  and  laugh.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  believe  there  was  .smut 
upon  his  no.se.  How  could  it  get  there?  In  no  way 
unless  some  joker  had  doctored  the  peephole  in  the 
curtain  just  before  he  peered  out  at  the  audience. 

Smutted  or  not  smutted — to  touch  his  nose  or 
let  it  alone? — that  was  the  maddening  question. 
The  puzzle  and  the  doubt  disconcerted  him.  His 
memory  faltered,  his  tongue  stumbled,  and  a  feeling 
of  awful  helplessness  came  over  him.  He  f  v/s  break- 
ing up!  He  vas  out  of  character.  This  devili.sh 
woman  had  succeeded.  She  saw  it  too.  John  read 
the  exultation  in  her  eyes,  and  it  filled  him  with 
indignation  until  a  wave  of  wrath  surged  over  his 
great  frame  like  a  storm.  Miss  Dounay  saw  his 
eyes  grow  suddenly  .stern  with  a  light  she  had  never 
noticed  in  them.  One  arm  was  encircling  her  in  a 
caress,  the  other  hand  rested  upon  her  shoulders. 
For  one  instant  she  felt  this  embrac-e  ^tighten  into 
a  grip  that  was  terrifying.  The  man's  position  had 
not  changed.  To  the  audience  it  was  still  a  pose, 
an  expression  of  endearment. 

But  to  Marien  Dounay  it  was  an  ominous  hint  that 
this  great  amiable  child  had  in  him  the  primal  elements 
of  a  brutal  strength.  A  look  of  alarm  shot  into  her 
face  and  she  whispered:  "Don't,  John  I  Don't." 

The  tone  of  her  voice  was  pleading.  She,  the 
proud,  had  cringed.  She  had  called  him  John.  She 
had  surrendered. 

"It  was  just  a  mean  little  fib,"  .she  whispered,  and 
for  a  moment  clung  U<  liim  helplessly. 

John,  greatly  surprised,  was  not  too  much  suj- 
prised  to  feel  the  surge  of  victory.  Vor  one  moment 
he  had  lost  control  of  himself,  but  in  that  moment 
he  appeared  to  have  gained  control  of  Marien. 

"And  they  say  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  a  .stage 
kiB«,"  he  whispered  \x>  himself  as  he  leaped  upward 
to  his  dressing  room. 

'PHE  next  night  Miss  Dounay  gave  John  her  fore- 
head  instead  of  her  lips  to  kiss,  but  she  heckled 
him  no  more,  and  it  was  perfectly  obvious  to  him, 
as  tf)  Parks,  that  she  helped  him  deliberately  and 
had  been  helping  him  all  along  by  her  stage  direction. 

"If  you've  got  her  intere.sted  in  you,  you're  fixed 
TOT  life,"  grumbled  Parks  wistfully.  "That  girl's 
going  up  the  line,  and  Hhe'w  got  .stuff  enough  to  take 


somebody  else  with  her."  There  was  a  suggestion 
in  this  which  John  resented. 

"I'm  going  up  too,"  he  rejoined  with  the  defiant 
exuberance  of  youth,  "but  on  my  own  steam." 

Parks  looked  at  John,  up  and  down,  and  laughed — 
just  that  and  nothing  more.  The  old  man's  frank- 
ness was  comforting  at  times ;  at  others  disagreeable. 
John  moved  away,  irritated,  and  his  head  went  up 
into  the  clouds  of  his  dreams.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  what  Parks  had  suggested  that  kept  com- 
ing back  to  his  mind.  True,  Miss  Dounay  never 
exchanged  more  than  the  merest  words  of  courtesy 
with  John  off  the  stage.  But  on  the  stage  and  at 
rehearsal  it  really  did  seem  as  if  there  was  a  very 
nice  little  understanding  growing  up  between  them. 

Offstage  John  dreamed  of  going  to  call  upon  her. 
In  his  little  room  he  thought  of  her  much  and 
hungrily.  That  he  should  think  hungrily  was  not 
strange  since  he  was  hungry.  His  salary  was  twenty 
dollars  a  week.  To  have  half  to  send  to  Rose  and 
money  to  meet  his  wardrobe  bills,  he  lived  on  two 
meals  a  day.  The  morning  meal  was  taken  at  nine- 
thirty.  It  consisted  of  coffee  and  cakes,  and  cost  ten 
cents.  The  evening  meal  was  taken  at  five-thirty.  It 
was  a  grand  course  dinner  that  went  from  soup  to 
pie,  and  its  cost  was  fifteen  cents.  The  tip  to  the 
waitress  was  a  smile. 

WHEN  one  goes  supperless  to  bed,  dreams  come 
lightly  and  are  fantastic.  John's  dreams  were 
of  banqueting  aftei-  the  play  with  Marien  Dounay. 
Greenroom  gossip  had  it  that  Marien  lived  royally, 
but  in  modest  thrift;  that  her  French  maid,  Julie, 
was  also  cook  and  housekeeper;  that  Marien's  dis- 
position was  domestic  and  yet  convivial;  that  instead 
of  a  supper  downtown  in  one  of  the  brilliant  cafes 
she  pi'eferred  the  .seclusion  of  her  small  but  cozy 
apartment,  and  the  triumphs  of  Julie  at  a  tiny  gas 
grill,  supplemented  and  glorified  by  her  own  skill 
with  the  chafing  dish;  that  there  were  nights  when 
.she  supped  alone,  but  others  when  a  lady  or  two,  or 
much  more  likely  a  gentleman,  or  mayhap  two  gen- 
tlemen, were  honored  with  invitations  to  this  feast 
of  goddes.ses;  for  tiny,  efficient,  ambidextrous  Julie 
was  in  her  way  as  much  of  an  aristocrat  as  her  mis- 
tress and  as  skillful  in  imparting  the  suggestion 
that  she  was  herself  of  some  superior  clay.  Subject 
to  the  whims  of  her  mistress,  she,  too,  had  whims, 
and  made  men — and  women — not  only  respect  but 
admire  them.  Rumor  said,  too,  that  if  an  invitation 
to  one  of  these  midnight  revels  with  toothsome  food 
under  the  personal  direction  of  this  fla.shing  beauty 
ever  came,  it  was  on  no  account  to  be  despised,  espe- 
cially if  a  man  were  hungj-y  either  for  beauty  or 
for  food. 

John  Hampstead  was  hungry  for  food,  and  now, 
too,  he  began  to  feel  hungry  for  beauty.  This  last 
was  really  a  new  appetite.  John,  through  all  his 
struggling  years,  had,  of  course,  his  thoughts  of 
woman,  as  all  men  have,  but  vaguely,  as  .something 
a  long  way  off — indefinitely  postponed.  Yet  ever 
since  he  carried  Lygia  in  his  arms  these  thoughts 
of  woman  had  been  recurring  as  something  nearer, 


more  tangible  and  more  necessary  even.  As  for  that 
kiss  in  the  garden  scene  of  "East  Lynne,"  well,  there 
was  something  wonderfully  awakening  in  that  kiss. 

On  the  night  that  Miss  Dounay  completed  her  en- 
gagement at  the  People's  (for  her  tiff  with  Mowrey 
was  over  in  four  weeks)  the  opportunity  came  to 
John  to  submit  his  feelings  to  more  searching  experi- 
mentation. It  had  been  his  custom  to  wait  in  the 
shadowy  wings  each  night  to  see  the  object  of  his 
solicitous  interest  depart,  supposing  himself  always 
to  be  unobserved.  But  on  this  last  night  Marien  sur- 
prised him  into  thrills  by  walking  over  into  the 
shadow  with  the  cool  assurance  of  autocratic  genius 
and  saying:  "Come  home  to  suppei-  with  me,  John." 

At  the  same  time  Miss  Dounay  took  the  big  man's 
arm  as  comfortably  as  if  the  matter  had  been  ar- 
ranged from  the  week  before  last.  John  walked  out 
as  if  on  air,  but  hurriedly.  That  soft  touch  upon 
his  arm  made  him  hungry  wdth  indescribable  antici- 
pations. Moreover,  he  was  stirred  by  an  itching  curi- 
osity concerning  the  whole  of  the  intimate  personal 
life  of  Marien  Dounay.  Who  was  she?  What  was 
.she?   How  was  she? 

Yet  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  little  apai-tment 
his  sense  of  what  was  conventional  in  the  world  out 
of  which  he  had  come  halted  him. 

"Should  I?"  he  asked  huskily  as  the  door  stood 
open.   "Would  it  be — proper?" 

"Most  particularly  proper,  innocent!"  laughed 
Marien.  "At  the  theatre  Julie  is  my  maid;  at 
home  she  is  my  housekeeper,  my  social  secretary, 
my  companion  and  chaperon." 

While  the  light  of  reassurance  kindled  on  John's 
face,  Marien  gently  drew  him  inside. 

"Behold!"  she  exclaimed  with  a  stage  gesture  when 
the  door  was  closed  behind  him.  "My  temporary 
home,  my  balcony  window  overlooking  the  street,  my 
alcove  wherein  I  sleep,  the  kitehenette  in  which  we 
cook;  behind  that  the  bath  and  back  of  that  .Tube's 
own  room.  Isn't  it  dear?" 

DEAR.    That  was  a  woman's  word.    Bessie  said 
that  about  her  invitation  paper  for  the  Phrosos. 
"Dear?"  he  breathed,  comparing  it  in  one  swift 
estimating  glance  to  his  own  barren  cell.    "It's  a 
paradise!" 

"So  much  more  seclusion  than  in  hotels,"  declared 
Marien,  and  then  went  on  to  say  in  that  sort  of  tone 
which  belongs  to  an  air  of  frank  and  simple  com- 
radeship: "So  much  less  expensive  too.  Do  you  know 
what  saves  a  girl  in  this  business?  Money!  Ready 
money.  And  do  you  know  what  ruins  her?  Extrava- 
gance, debt.  We  are  very  economical,  Julie  and  I.  We 
have  what  crooks  call  "fall  money,"  laid  by  for  any 
emergency.  That's  what  you'll  need  to  do.  Save  half 
your  salary  every  week.  There'll  be  weeks  when  you 
don't  play,  weeks  when  you  have  to  go  to  expense. 
You  may  be  ill  or  have  an  accident,  or  your  company 
will  close  unexpectedly.    Save.    Save  your  money!" 

Marien  uttered  the.se  bits  of  practical  wisdom, 
which  were  to  John  the  revelation  of  an  unthought-of 
side  of  the  character  of  this  exquisite  young  woman, 
while  she  was  conducting  him  toward  the  windoM-. 
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"Sit  here,"  she  commanded.  "Look  straight  down 
Turk.  See  the  lights  battling  with  the  fog.  Listen 
to  the  waning  music  of  the  night  in  this  noisy,  cobbly, 
clangy  city.    Don't  turn  your  head  till  I  say!" 

THE  lights  were  indeed  beautiful,  each  with  its 
halo  of  mist.  The  clanging  bells  of  cars  and  even 
the  horrible  squeak  of  the  wheels  as  they  turned  a 
curve,  with  the  low  singing  of  the  cables  that  drew 
most  of  them,  did  rise  up  like  the  orchestration  of 
some  strange  new  motif  of  the  night  that  lulled  him 
till  he  was  only  faintly  conscious  of  the  opening  and 
closing  of  doors  and  a  rustling  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room. 

"Now!"  called  the  voice  of  Marien  cheerily,  awak- 
ening him  with  a  new  thrill  to  the  realization  of  her 
presence. 

She  stood  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  surveying 
herself  in  a  long  mirror.    Her  figure  was  draped 
rather  than  dressed  in  a  silken  shimmering  tex- 
ture of  black,  splashed  with  great  red  conventional 
flowers.   The  garment  flowed  loosely  at  neck,  sleeves, 
and  waist,  and  the  fabric  was  corrugated  by  a  suc- 
cession of  narrow  vertical  unstitched  pleats  which 
gave  an  illusory  efl'ect  of  yielding  to  every  movement 
of  the  sinuous  body  and  yet  clinging  the  closer  while 
it  yielded.    As  John  gazed  Marien  belted  this  flow- 
ing drapery  at  the  waist  with  a  knot  of  tiny  crimson 
cord,  and  then  released  her  coils  of  rich  dark  hair 
so  that  they  fell  to  her  waist  in  a  fluttering  cas- 
cade as  silky  and  alluring  as  the  texture  of  her 
robe.    When  she  advanced  to  him  the 
shimmering,  billowy  movements  of  the 
gown  matched  the  rhythmic  sway  of 
her  limbs   as  completely  as  the  red 
splashes  upon  it  matched  the  color  on 
her  cheeks.    She  came  laughing  softly 
and  bearing  in  her  hand  a  pair  of  tiny 
red-and-gold  slippers. 

A  divan  ran  along  one  side  of  the 
room,  piled  high  with  cushions.  Near 
the  foot  of  it  was  a  Roman  chair. 

"Sit  here,"  said  Marien,  indicating 
the  chair;  and  John,  as  if  obeying  stage 
directions,  complied,  while  his  hostess 
sank  back  luxuriously  amid  the  cush- 
ions and  by  the  same  movement  pre- 
sented a  slim,  neatly  booted  foot  upon 
the  edge  of  the  divan,  so  very  near  to 
the  big  man's  hand  as  to  embarrass 
him.  At  the  same  time  she  held  up  the 
slippers  to  his  notice  and  observed  with 
a  nod  toward  the  boot:  "As  a  mark  of 
special  favor." 

For  a  moment  John's  face  reddened 
and  he  looked  the  awkwardness  of  his 
state  of  mind,  his  eyes  shifting  from  the 
boot  to  Marien's  face  and  back  again. 

Her  face  took  on  an  amused,  en- 
couraging smile. 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  John,  blushing  with 
fresh  confusion  at  his  own  dullness  as 
he  bent  forward  and  began  to  struggle 
with  the  buttons  of  the  boot. 

"You  see,"  he  explained  presently, 
still  worrying  with  the  combination  of  the  first  but- 
ton, "you  see — well,  I  guess  I  don't  know  women 
very  well."    Marien  laughed  happily. 

"Stage  women!"  John  added  as  if  by  an  after- 
thought. 

"Stage  women,"  affirmed  Marien  loyally,  "are  no 
different  from  other  women — only  wiser."  Then  she 
tagged  her  speech  sententiously  with:  "They  have  to 
be.  Careful!  You  will  tear  the  buttons  off'.  And 
you — you  are  pinching  me!" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  stammered  John.  "But  there 
are  so  very  many  of  these  buttons." 

A  FTER  an  interval,  during  which  Marien  had  ap- 
peared  to  watch  his  labors  with  amused  interest, 
she  asked  with  mocking  humor:  "Are  you  hurrying 
or  delaying?    I  can't  make  out." 

But  John  was  by  this  time  enjoying  the  to  him 
novel  situation  and  merely  chuckled  happily  in  reply 
to  this  thrust.  When  the  shoes  were  off,  by  a  mysti- 
fying movement  Marien  snuggled  first  one  stockinged 
foot  and  then  the  other  into  the  gold-embroidered 
slippers,  and  with  a  sigh  of  contentment  appeared  to 
float  among  her  pillows  while  she  contemplated  with 
.smiling  attention  the  face  of  Hampstead. 

A  silver  cigarette  case  was  on  a  tabaret  within 
reach  of  her  hand.  "Have  a  cigarette!"  she  pro- 
posed. John  declined,  a  trifle  embarrassed  by 
the  proffer.  Miss  Dounay  lighted  one  and  puffed 
a  .small  halo  above  her  head  before  .she  looked 
across  at  him  again  and  a.sked  quizzically:  "You 
do  not  smoke?" 

"And  I  do  not  think  women  should,"  Hampstead 
replied  with  level  eyes. 

"It  is  a  horrid  habit,"  .she  confes.sed,  "but  this 
business  will  drive  a  woman  to  do  horrid  things. 
Listen,  Hampstead:  It's  hard  for  a  man;  you've 
found  that  out,  and  you're  only  beginning.  It's 
harder  for  a  woman;  the  despairs,  the  disappoint- 
ments, the  hitter  loneliness,  the  beasts  of  men  one 


meets!  But — "  With  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  she 
suddenly  broke  off  her  train  of  thought  and,  turning 
an  inquiring  glance  on  her  guest,  asked :  "You  never 
smoked?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  confessed  John,  "but  I  quit  it.  I  de- 
cided it  would  not  be  good  for  me." 

She  regarded  him  narrowly  and  asked:  "You 
would  not  do  a  thing  which  did  not  appear  good 
for  you?" 

There  was  just  a  little  accent  on  the  "good." 
"I  have  tried  to  calculate  my  resources,"  John 
confessed,  resenting  that  accent. 

Again  Miss  Dounay  contemplated  him  in  silence. 


John  moped  out  of 
the  theatre  reflecting  bitterly 


"You  are  a  singularly  calculating  young  man  I 
should  say,"  she  decreed  finally.  "And  how  long, 
may  I  ask,  have  you  been  living  this  calculating  life?'' 

Marien  was  making  a  play  upon  his  word  "cal- 
culate." 


"Seven  years,  I  should  say,"  replied  John,  think- 
ing back. 

"Seven  years?"  she  mused.  "Seven?  And  you 
feel  that  it  has  paid?" 

"Immensely,"  replied  John  aggressively. 
"By  the  way,  how  old  are  you,  Ursus?" 
This  was  what  the  old  actor  had  asked.  People 
were  always  asking  John  how  old  he  was. 

"Twenty-five,"  John  answered,  a  trifle  apologeti- 
cally.   "I  got  started  late.   And  you?" 

The  question  was  put  without  hesitation,  as  if  it 
were  the  next  thing  to  say. 

"A  man  does  not  ask  a  woman  her  age  in  polite 
conversation,"  suggested  Marien  tentatively. 

"He  does  not,"  replied  John  quickly,  "if  he  thinks 
the  answer  is  likely  to  be  embarrassing." 
Marien's  face  flushed  with  pleasure. 
"Oh,  hear  him!"  she  laughed.  "This  heavy  man 
IS  not  so  heavy  after  all;  but,"  she  added  with  an- 
other insinuating  reflection,  "he  is  always  calcu- 
lating. Then,"  she  went  on,  "you  are  right.  The 
confession  to  you  at  least  is  not  embarrassing  I 
am  twenty-four  years  old,  and  I,  too,  have  been  liv- 
ing a  calculating  life  for  seven  years." 

"For  seven  years!  How  odd!"  remarked  John 
rather  excited  at  discovering  even  a  slight  parallel 
between  himself  and  this  brilliant  creature. 

"Yes,"  Marien  replied.  "I  ran  away  from  home  at 
sixteen.  I  have  been  on  the  stage  eight  years.  The 
hrst  year  was  a  careless  one.  The  other  seven  have 
been — calculating  years." 

John  could  think  of  no  language  in  which  to  de- 
scribe the  sinister  significance  which  Marien  now 
managed  to  get  into  her  drawling  utterance  of  that 
word    calculating."    She  made  it  express  somehow 


the  plotting  villainies  of  an  lago,  of  a  Richard  th 
Third  and  a  Lady  Macbeth,  and  then  overlaid  thp 
sinister  note  with  something  else,  an  impression  of 
lofty  abandon,  of  immolation,  as  if  in  calculating 
her  life  she  had  laid  upon  the  altar  all  there  was 
of  herself— everything— in  order  to  attain  some  su 
preme  end. 

How  beautiful  she  was !    How  very,  very  beauti 
ful!    And  how  magnetic!    How  she  had  made  the 
blood  bound  in  his  veins  when  she  lay  in  his  em 
brace  as  Lygia,  their  hearts  beating,  their  souk 
stirring  together!  f> 
And  now  she  had  resigned  herself  for  an  hour  to 
his  company,  had  given  him  her  confi- 
dence;  was  waiting,  as  it  seemed,  hisi 
pleasure — now,  while  the  color  came  ar  i 
went  in  her  cheeks,  while  subdued  light 
danced  in  the  dark  pools  beneath  lazil 
drooping   lashes,   and   the   filmy  gow 
which  sheathed  her  body  clung  to  it  al 
most  with  affection,  .stirring  with  everv 
breath  as  if  a  part  of  her  very  self. 
-        Lying  there  like  this,  her  presence 
r»  •     ceased  -soon  to  induce  thoughts  and  b( 
gan  to  stimulate  impulses.  Hampstea 
1/        longed  to  reach  out  and  lay  a  hand  upon 
her.   She  was  so  alluring  and  so  helpless. 

"POR  weeks  now  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  dream  of  her  as  possibly  the  woman 
of  his  destiny;  not  admitting  it,  but  still 
dreaming  it.    Here  in  his  presence  she 
suddenly  ceased  to  be  even  a  woman 
She  was  just  woman;  and  the  primal  attraction  of 
the  elemental  man  is  not  for  the  woman.  Funda- 
mentally it  is  just  for  woman. 

As  if  in  response  to  this  new  conception  the  lip 
parted  in  a  smile  that  added  one  more  lovely  detail 
to  the  picture  by  revealing  rows  of  pearly,  even 
teeth,  and  her  hand  began  to  move  toward  him 
through  a  short  arc  from  where  it  had  been  toyinp 
with  the  coil  of  hair  upon  her  breast. 

"Don't  touch  me— don't,"  he  found  himself  plead 
ing  suddenly. 

But  already  the  hand  was  laid  tenderly  upon  hi 
arm,  and  Hampstead  returned  the  clasp  like  one  wh. 
holds  the  poles  of  a  battery  and  cannot  let  go. 

Laughing  softly,  woman  drew  man  gently  to  he- 
his  eyes  gazing  fascinated  into  the  depths  of  hers, 
his  body  bending  weakly,  nearer  and  nearer. 
"John!"  she  breathed  softly.  "John!" 
But  at  the  first  warmth  of  breath  upon  his  cheel 
the  explosion  came.  He  snatched  her  in  his  arms  as 
if  she  had  been  a  child,  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart 
rapturously  but  violently. 

"Oh,  woman!"  he  whispered  hoarsely.  "Woman' 
Woman!" 

And  then  his  lips  found  hers,  hotly,  vehemently, 
almost  brutally,  as  if  he  would  take  revenge  upon 
them  for  the  emotion  their  sight  and  touch  had 
roused  in  him. 

She  struggled,  but  he  pressed  her  tighter  and 
tighter,  till  at  length  she  could  resist  no  longer. 

TT^HEN  at  length  he  released  the  lips  and  held 
'  »  the  face  from  him  to  gaze  into  it  fondly, 
Marien's  eyes  were  closed  and  her  head  fell  limply 
over  his  arm,  with  the  long  tresses  sweeping  to 
the  floor. 

In  sudden  compunction  he  placed  her  tenderly 
upon  the  divan.  ^ 

"I  have  hurt  you,  Marien;  I  have  hurt  you.  Fol«-i 
give  me;  oh,  forgive  me!"  he  implored  in  tones  of 
deep  feeling. 

When  she  remained  quite  motionless  he  asked 
foolishly:  "Marien,  have  you  fainted?" 

Slowly  her  bosom  rose  with  a  respiration  so  deep 
and  long  that  it  seemed  to  stir  every  fold  of  her 
pleated  gown  and  every  cushion  on  the  divan,  while 
with  the  eyes  still  closed  the  face  moved  gently 
from  side  to  side  to  convey  the  negative. 

"Thank  God!"  he  groaned,  dropping  to  his  knees 
beside  her,  where,  seizing  her  hand,  he  began  to 
press  his  kisses  upon  it. 

Presently,  disengaging  the  hand,  Marien  lifted  it, 
felt  her  way  over  his  face,  and  began  to  push  back 
the  towseled  mop  of  hair  from  his  brow  and  to  stroke 
it  affectionately. 

"I  thought  I  had  hurt  you,"  he  crooned. 

"You  did,"  she  murmured. 

"Oh,  I  am  so,  so  sorry,"  he  breathed,  seizing  her 
hand  once  more  and  devotedly  pressing  it  against 
his  heart. 

"I  do  not  think  I  am  sorry,"  she  sighed  content- 
edly, and  was  still  again,  the  lashes  lying  flat  upon 
her  cheeks,  the  long  tresses  in  disarray  about  her 
head.  Lying  there  so  white  and  motionless,  she 
looked  to  John  like  a  crushed  flower.  Her  very 
beauty  was  broken.  As  he  gazed,  remorse  and  con- 
trition overcoming  him,  her  lips  parted  in  a  half 
smile  while  she  whispered  weakly,  though  still  with 
closed  eyes:  "The — the  calculating  life  cannot  always 
be  depended  upon,  can  it?" 

Innocently  spoken,  the  words  came  to  John  with 
the  force  of  a  reproach,  which  hurt  all  the  more  be- 
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Elderly 

People 

are  frequently  lacking  in 
old-time  vigor,  merely  be- 
cause they  do  not  have 
proper  nourishment — food 
that  rebuilds  the  body  and 
keeps  the  mind  healthy. 

With  advancing  years 
the  digestive  functions  are 
apt  to  become  sluggish, 
and  assimilation  is  less 
active. 

To  meet  this  condition, 
truly  nourishing  foods 
which  are  easily  digested 
and  quickly  absorbed  are 
necessary. 

Know^ing  this,  a  famous 
food  expert  produced 

Grape-Nuts 

- — a  scientific,  partially  pre- 
digested  food,  full  of  the 
rich  nutriment  of  wheat 
and  malted  barley,  includ- 
ing the  vital,  life-giving 
phosphates  grown  in  the 
grain.  These  elements  are 
absolutely  essential  for  nor- 
mal health,  but  often  lack- 
ing in  the  usual  diet. 

Served  with  cream,  or 
hot  milk  for  those  who 
need  easy  chewing,  Grape- 
Nuts  is  delicious,  and 
furnishes  body-building, 
energy-producing  nourish- 
ment -especially  adapted 
for  keeping  folks  "young" 
and  vigorous,  whatever 
their  years. 

"There's  a  Reason" 

Sold  by  Grocers 


somethin' — the  both  of  you — somethin' 
you  needed  to  know." 

There  was  a  pause.  Outside  an  au- 
tomobile, perhaps  filled  with  packages, 
whirred  past,  and  a  huge  gust  rattled 
our  windows.  I  could  see  that,  though 
the  two  men  were  not  satisfied,  they 
had  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  visitant's  faith  and  had  fallen  sud- 
denly into  an  uncanny  half  submission. 

"And  how  did  you  finil  it  out?"  he 
began  to  question  more  deeply.  "How 
did  you  find  out  that  the  scheme  wa'n't 
honest?" 

"The  newspaper,"  Keene  remarked 
laconically;  "some  new  reporter,  I 
guess,  made  the  discovery." 

"I  was  that  reporter,"  I  interjected, 
unable  longer  to  control  my  conscience. 
"I  was  that  reporter  and  I  lost  my  job 
for  the  discovery." 

PORGES  looked  at  me  in  amazement. 
"I'll  be  damned!"  he  observed. 
"No — you've  been  damned.  That's 
the  trouble,"  I  told  him.  "You  weren't 
so  dishonest  as  you  thought  you  were. 
When  the  suit  was  started  you  thought 
you'd  stolen  the  claims.  Perhaps  you 
did;  I  don't  know;  but  anyway  the 
other  fellows  have  no  real  right  to  them 
even  if  they  get  them  through  the 
courts.  They  stole  them  long  before 
you  did,  and  yet  now  there's  nobody 
to  dispute  them." 

The  ex-gambler's  eyes  almost  pierced 
me.  "It's  all  gambling,"  he  said.  "I 
never  gave  up  gambling  after  all." 

Mrs.  Child,  who  all  this  time  had 
been  considering  only  her  own  inner- 
most thoughts,  looked  out  upon  us. 

"Mining  isn't  all  gambling,"  she  de- 
clared.    "I   don't  believe  that  a  bit. 
There's  right  and  wrong  to  it." 
Porges  laughed. 

"We  didn't  seem  to  find  much  right," 
he  commented  cynically. 

"But  that  ain't  no  reason  why  you 
can't,"  said  the  old  man. 

Those  few  words,  it  seemed,  were 
just  enough  to  open  new  vistas,  to  show 
the  remaining  possibility  of  further 
striving  in  spite  of  shaken  hope.  The 
two  men,  staring  blankly  into  the  lamp- 
light, straightaway  succumbed  before 
that  tranquil  confidence.  So  interested 
was  I  in  them  that  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten about  myself. 

"What  about  me,  though?"  I  finally 
challenged  the  prophet.  "I've  lost  my 
job." 

"Lost  somethin'?"  he  raised  his  voice. 
"No,  you  hain't  lost  nothin' — you're 
jest  afraid  like  the  rest  was.  There's 
a  place  for  us  all — yours  is  yours  and 
mine's  mine — right  now." 

HIS  insistence  was  both  soothing  and 
stimulating.  It  sounded  good,  but  it 
impelled  me  to  tell  him  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

"They  fired  me  because  they  were 
friends  of  Porges's  company  and  not  of 
the  other  fellows.  They  weren't  think- 
ing of  any  right  and  wrong,  and  I 
wasn't  either,  for  that  matter.  I  just 
thought  I'd  found  a  good  story.  But 
the  other  fellows  got  hold  of  it  some- 
how through  my  looking  it  up,  and  then 
they  hired  a  lawyer.  That  was  the  end 
—of  us  all." 

"There  ain't  any  end,"  the  presence 
contended  firmly. 

I  stood  up  and  began  to  pace  reck- 
lessly between  the  card-strewn  table 
and  the  whatnot  in  the  corner. 

"The  beginning,  then,"  I  said,  "but 
how  are  we  all  going  to  begin?" 

"Jest  go  back,"  he  advised  us;  "jest 
go  back  and  wait." 

A  hysterical  little  sob  escaped  from 
the  woman  in  the  rocker. 

"I'll  go  back,"  she  agreed  between 
gulps:  "I'll  go  back,  but  how  am  I  to 
know  that  what  you  say  is  true?  How 
am  I  to  know  that  I  haven't  lost — any- 
thing?" 

"Yes,  how  are  we  all  to  know?" 
Porges  seconded  her  appeal.  "We're 
all  willing  to  begin  over,  but  you've  got 
to  prove  that  it's  worth  while." 

"You  can't  prove  it,"  I  averred  vigor- 
ously. "Why,  look  here,  you're  as  bad 
off  as  we  are!" 

UNSTEADILY  he  had  arisen  from 
the   lumpy   couch    and,  trembling 
with  earnestness,  he  regarded  us. 

"There's  plenty  of  good  mines,"  he 
said,  almost  in  supplication,  "and 
there's  plenty  of  good  newspapers.  It's 
jest — jest  for  you  to  find  'em.  That's 
your  work.  Go  back  and  do  it,"  he 
pleaded.  "What's  ours  ain't  never  lost! 
It's  ours  now!" — he  looked  upward — 
"and  somebody — somebody'll  prove  it!" 

By  this  time  we  were  all  standing, 
flushed,  beneath  his  superhuman  posi- 
tiveness.  Almost  in  spite  of  myself, 
1   longed   for  some  of  his  courage-- 
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more  than  that,  I  suddenly  felt  that  I 
had  it. 

"I — I  must  go  now,"  he  finished  with 
a  quaver  and  moved  toward  the  door- 
way.  "I  must  go  back." 

We  stood  silent.  Then,  through  the 
rush  of  the  wind  outside,  we  heard 
footsteps — on  our  sidewalk.  Some  one 
had  come  up  on  the  porch  and  was 
ringing  the  doorbell.  Keene,  the  un- 
movable,  noiselessly  left  us  and  went  to 
the  entry.  Then,  in  a  moment,  he  re- 
turned, pressing  before  him  into  the 
circle  a  luddy-faced  boy  of  ten  or 
eleven.  "Here  he  is!"  the  ex-gambler 
announced  softly. 

"Did — did  any  of  you  drop  a  pocket- 
book?"  the  youngster  stammered. 

Instantly  the  tears  filled  the  eyes  of 
our  patriarch. 

"A  black  pocketbook?"  he  queried. 


"A  black  leather  pocketbook  with  four- 
teen bills  in  it?" 

For  an  answer  the  boy  drew  some- 
thing black  from  behind  him. 

"That's  it — that's  the  proof!"  The 
words  of  the  old  man  came  in  a  great 
rush  of  joy. 

"Found  it  right  in  front  of  the  house, 
so  I  just  thought  I'd  come  in  and  see," 
the  boy  was  saying. 

WITH  his  hand  on  the  youngster's 
shoulder  and  his  eyes  glistening, 
our  seraph  smiled  on  us  all  most  won- 
derfully. "You  see — it  wa'n't  never 
lost!"  he  exulted.  "Do  you  b'lieve  me 
now?   Do  you  b'lieve  me?" 

And  in  the  unanswering  stillness,  be- 
fore we,  any  of  us,  dared  lift  our  heads, 
he  turned  and  went  slowly  with  the 
boy  out  into  the  storm. 


The  Early  Crop  of  Plays 
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Technically  the  play  of  Victor  Mapes 
and  Winchell  Smith  is  excellent,  bar- 
ring only  a  tendency  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  play  to  desert  light  comedy  for 
farce.  Martha  Hedman  shows  decided 
artistry  in  a  quietly  comic  role.  Wal- 
lace Eddinger  as  a  callow  boy  in  love 
does  the  best  work  which  he  has  ever 
shown  in  New  York,  and  Arthur  Byron 
is  admirable  in  a  faithful,  though 
slightly  satirical,  portrait  of  a  young 
doctor.  Good  taste  is  the  keynote  of 
'  The  Boomerang."  It  is  essentially  a 
well-bred  play. 

"The  Unchastened  Woman,"  by  Louis 
Anspacher,  is  a  triumph  not  only  for 
the  author  and  the  actors  but  for  the 
theatregoing  public  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Anspacher  has  dared  to  throw  aside  the 
convention  that  virtue  must  either  con- 
quer vice  gayly  or  fall  before  it  tragi- 
cally. As  is  not  unknown  in  life,  vice 
and  virtue  struggle  to  a  draw  in  this 
play.-  The  author  has  not  feared  to  put 
his  greatest  emphasis  on  an  unsympa- 
thetic character.  Caroline  Knolys,  his 
heroine — for  want  of  a  better  name — is 
neither  good  nor  yet  one  of  those  heroi- 
cally evil  women.  She  is,  above  every- 
thing else,  selfish  and  malicious,  but  so 
tenaciously  does  she  remain  herself  that 
the  character  is  one  which  seizes  and 
holds  the  attention  of  the  audience. 

In  a  singularly  happy  moment  the 
playwright  puts  the  woman  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  she  is  seemingly  humbled 
and  then  by  a  rare  stroke  he  allows  her 
to  sweep  back  to  the  high  tide  of  malice 
and  leave  the  play  unbroken  and  mag- 
nificent. The  unchastened  woman  is 
acted  by  Miss  Emily  Stevens  with  great 
skill.  She  has  learned  the  lesson  which 
Mrs.  Fiske  is  said  to  have  taught  her 
when  she  remarked:  "Use  more  facial 
expression,  Emily,  and  remember  to 
keep  your  back  to  the  audience." 

Christine  Norman,  as  a  solid,  sub- 
stantial, workaday  woman,  makes  a 
splendid  foil  for  Miss  Stevens  and  gives 
the  play  another  lifelike  character. 
Other  studies  in  the  piece  are  good,  and 
it  is  altogether  excellent  in  plot  but  for 
rather  awkward  and  coincidental  gath- 
ering of  the  characters. 

"Quinneys',"  by  Horace  Annesley 
Vachell,  is  possibly  the  best  example  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  drama  to  let  a 
fighting  world  sleep.  This  English  im- 
portation is  a  pleasant  but  plodding 
little  play  which  keeps  strictly  within 
four  walls  and  those  of  the  theatre. 
E.  H.  Sothern  also  returns  with  a  slight 
but  amusing  play  from  the  other  side. 
Sutro's  "The  Two  Virtues"  gives  Amer- 
ica's most  distinguished  actor  a  chance 
to  show  his  skill  in  comedy. 

Everybody  knows  Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter  so  well  by  this  time  that  in  the 
dramatic  sequel  to  their  adventures  Roi 


Cooper  Megrue  and  Montague  Glass 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  the 
partners  by  their  Christian  names. 
"Abe  and  Mawruss"  is  a  better  play 
than  its  forerunner.  The  complication 
which  brought  about  the  crisis  of  the 
earlier  play  was  distinctly  theatrical. 
Few  men  in  the  cloak  and  suit  trade 
are  called  upon  to  confront  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  a  Russian  refugee, 
but  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to 
incorporate  in  a  stock  company  is  dis- 
tinctly a  matter  in  the  life  of  Abe  and 
of  Mawruss. 

It  is  well  that  Potash  is  now  simply 
Abe.  After  watching  Barney  Bernard 
play  the  part  most  theatregoers  will 
feel  that  they  know  Mr.  Potash  inti- 
mately, for  the  actor  has  embodied  the 
ciiaracter  with  extraordinary  skill.  As 
long  as  the  natural  school  of  acting 
remains  in  session  Barney  Bernard  as 
Abe  Potash  must  have  a  position  close 
to  the  head  of  the  class. 

The  Ever-Youthful  Leo 

IN  order  to  get  away  from  nature, 
Leo  Ditrichstein  has  broken  into  the 
opera  house.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
the  song  birds  of  "The  Great  Lover" 
are  nearer  popular  conception  than 
reality;  but  if  opera  singers  are  not 
like  the  characters  in  the  Ditrichstein- 
Hatton-Hatton  comedy,  they  ought  to 
be.  Certainly  nobody  would  wish  to 
amend  the  personality  of  Jean  Paurel. 
The  combination  of  sophisticated  phi- 
landerer and  impulsive  artist  which  Mr. 
Ditrichstein  has  twice  created,  once  in 
the  writing  and  again  in  the  acting, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  portraits 
of  the  season.  The  man  who  plays  the 
part  has  certain  well-defined  limits,  but 
nobody  knows  them  better  than  him- 
self, and  since  Jean  Paurel  lies  entirely 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom, 
Ditrichstein  gives  a  performance  which 
will  not  be  forgotten  when  the  play 
comes  to  the  end  of  a  run  which  seems 
sure  to  be  long. 

"Hobson's  Choice"  restores  belief  in 
the  fundamental  humor  of  life,  and 
Brighouse's  little  comedy  of  Lancashire 
is  acted  by  one  of  the  best  balanced 
casts  of  the  season.  Avery  Hopwood 
shows  in  "Fair  and  Warmer"  that  suc- 
cessful farce  need  not  be  new  in  notion. 
The  material  of  his  play  is  familiar 
throughout.  Any  number  of  play- 
wrights have  administered  alcoholic 
stimulation  to  plots,  but  Hopwood's 
characters  drink  more  deftly  and  in 
better  taste  than  usual. 

All  in  all,  it  may  be  said  of  the  drama 
of  the  season  that  it  is  not  going  any- 
where in  particular,  but  that  it  has  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  allowing  any 
doubt  about  the  future  to  disturb  its 
peace  of  mind  or  its  sood  humor. 
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it  a  number  of  years  and  followed  it 
by  seeing  many  other  teams  play,  he 
gradually  accumulates  a  set  of  "do's" 
and  "don'ts"  which  enable  him  to  make 
progress  without  repeating  the  experi- 
ments that  have  proved  mistakes.  Then 
if,  instead  of  endeavoring  with  the 
blackboard  to  talk  to  fifty  or  sixty 
men,  he  gets  a  few  loyal  coaches  and 
members  of  his  squad  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  to  talk  over  the  last 
season  and  former  seasons'  plays  and 
possibilities,  he  soon  finds  that  the 
whole  body  of  fifty  or  sixty  are  rapid- 
ly absorbing  football.  He  gradually 
builds  up  a  football  team  that  will  win, 
because  his  players  are  then  no  longer 
dummies,  but  actual  thinking  human 
beings  who  have  studied  out  with  him 
their  own  problems,  who  have  had  a 


definite  interest  beside  blind  obedience, 
and  who,  when  they  go  out,  are  quite 
competent  to  develop  teams  and  sys- 
tems of  their  own. 

It  is  a  wonderful  game,  and  it  pro- 
vides the  greatest  study  in  human  na- 
ture. Haughton  has  carried  it  out  to 
perfection;  so  have  Al  Sharpe  at  Cor- 
nell and  Harry  Williams  at  Minnesota, 
Stagg  at  Chicago,  Gilman  Dobie  at 
Washington,  Sanford  at  Rutgers, 
Zuppke  at  Illinois,  Donahue  at  Auburn, 
Folwell  at  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
Yost  at  Michigan,  Dr.  Lambeth  at  Vir- 
ginia, and  others  elsewhere.  Tad  Jones 
at  Exeter  has  been  accomplishing  similar 
results.  So  also  have  Rush  at  Prince- 
ton and  Warner  at  Pittsburgh.  They 
have  been  beaten  (Dobie  excepted) 
sometimes,  but  that  is  an  incident. 
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i  In  the  great  lessons  of  play  devel- 
loped  during  the  season  Haughton  of 
Harvard  has  been  preeminent  in  carry- 
ling  the  farthest  to  the  front  the  kick- 
formation  principle,  which  he  describes 
as  follows: 

j  "Perhaps  what  led  more  than  anything 
jslse  to  the  success  of  Harvard's  rushing 
3fame  was  the  ever-present  thi-eat  of 
Sfahan  in  his  kicking  position." 
I  He  goes  on  to  describe  how  from  this 
'formation  Harvard  threatened  to  kick, 
run  the  ends,  forward-pass,  or  send  the 
backs.    He  continues: 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  in  both  the 
Princeton  and  Yale  games  Harvard's 
opponents  acted  as  if  they  feared  this 
play  more  than  anything  else,  and  no 
wonder,  for  during  the  last  eight 
years  Harvard  has  gained  more  ground 
through  the  medium  of  this  play  than 
any  other.  It  was  this  threat  and  the 
corresponding  spreading  of  Yale's  de- 
fense to  meet  it  that  enabled  Harvard 
to  work  so  successfully  her  delayed 
passes  inside  tackle.  On  only  one  occa- 
sion did  this  latter  style  of  play  fail 
to  gain,  and  on  two  occasions  it  scored 
touchdowms  from  60  to  20  yards.  From 
this  same  formation  Harvard,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  of  Yale's  back  field  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  intended 
play,  was  able  to  execute  successfully 
the  only  two  forward  passes  which 
she  tried." 

The  Need  of  Stronger  Defense 

HE  also  states  that  Harvard  has  a 
lateral  pass  from  this  same  forma- 
tion. Wherever  any  team  developed 
a  play,  no  matte,  how  crude,  from 
this  kick  formation,  it  proved  at  once, 
even  with  scant  interference,  more  suc- 
cessful than  any  other  formation,  and 
Harvard  reached  the  point  where  in 
both  the  Yale  and  Princeton  games 
she  made  her  plays  80  per  cent  of  the 
time  from  this  arrangement. 

Outside  of  this  and  certain  "spread 
plays"  at  Lafayette  and  elsewhere 
there  were  no  very  marked  develop- 
ments in  the  season's  play.  The  for- 
ward pass  was  better  molded  into  the 
scheme  of  play  and  its  real  value  appre- 
ciated, while  a  much  more  accurate 
know'edge  of  under  what  conditions  it 
should  be  used,  relative  to  the  number 
of  the  downs  and  the  position  on  the 
fie'd.  was  acquired  by  the  field  generals. 

The  season  demonstrated  conclusive- 
ly that  a  study  of  the  defense  is  im- 
perative for  not  only  the  minor  games 
but  the  so-called  big  games.  Many  are 
falling  behind  in  this  respect,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  teams  in  the  country 
that  really  understand  modern  defense. 
Haughton,  a  thorough  student  of  de- 
fensive work,  wrote  the  night  after  the 
Yale  game  as  follows: 

"Yale  formations  antiquated.  To  re- 
vert again  to  the  cause  of  Yale's  defeat, 
the  Yale  team  itself  showed  perhaps 
more  plainly  than  words  can  describe 
what  a  fearful  handicap  it  was  labor- 
ing under.  Not  only  were  the  forma- 
tion.s,  both  offensively  and  defensively, 
of  an  antiquated  order,  but  the  plays, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  were  too 
simple  to  offset  the  defensive  training 
which  the  Harvard  team  has  had  since 
the  beginning  of  the  season." 

In  this  paragraph  Haughton  .shows 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  defense 
of  many  teams  throughout  the  country. 

The  All-America  team  this  year  in- 
cludes representative  players  from  over 
twenty  different  colleges. 

The  line  selected  is  a  heavy  one.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  pretty  closely 
this  year  that  when  men  of  this  phy- 
sique can  play  football  the  power  they 
have,  both  in  attack  and  defense,  is 
well-nigh  overwhelming.  We  have  the 
most  agile  and  clever  center  of  the  year 
in  Peck  of  Pittsburgh,  weighing  about 
175  pounds,  but  backed  up  by  two  guards 
so  powerful  that  Peck  gets  a  chance 
to  display  his  agility  and  not  worry 
about  any  weight  that  may  be  thrown 
against  the  center  trio:  the  guards  are 
Schlachter  of  Syracuse  and  Spears  of 
Dartmouth,  tipping  the  scales  between 
them  close  to  .500  pounds,  and  both 
extremely  active  as  well.  Schlachter, 
in  the  game  where  Syracuse  destroyed 
Colgate's  hopes  of  an  undefeated  season 
by  a  tremendous  score,  was  responsible 
largely  for  his  whole  side  of  the  line. 
At  tackles  we  have  Abell,  captain  of 
the  Colgate  team,  another  heavy  man 
and  one  of  the  be.st  linemen  that  has 
played  the  position  in  several  years.  He 
vjas  practically  the  only  man  in  the 
Colgate  line  who  could  really  stem  the 
tide  of  the  Syracuse  avalanche.  For 
the  other  tackle  we  have  Oilman  of 
Harvard,  a  powerful  and  thinking 
player,  one  of  the  pair  of  men  that 
made  Harvard's  attack  so  strong  this 


year,  and  a  man  not  only  good  on  the 
defensive  but  a  great  opener  of  holes 
on  offense.  On  the  ends  we  have  Baston 
of  Minnesota  and  Shelton  of  Cornell, 
the  former  one  of  the  best  all-around 
men  that  the  West  has  ever  had,  a  good 
receiver  of  the  forward  pass,  fast  in 
getting  down  the  field,  and  a  good 
tackier.  On  the  other  end  stands  Shel- 
ton of  Cornell,  one  of  the  men  who 
made  Mahan's  life  so  miserable  in  the 
game  against  the  Ithacans  that  Cor- 
nell finally  won  the  game,  and  who 
throughout  the  season  has  played  fine 
football.  Shelton  and  Baston  would 
make  an  ideal  pair,  well  balanced  in 
speed,  but  careful  and  painstaking.  At 
quarter  Barrett  of  Cornell  is  preemi- 
nent in  the  position,  although  he  con^d 
play  half  back  or  full  back  eaually  well. 
In  fact,  he  is  a  star  nerformer  all 
around.  At  full  back  Mahan,  as  last 
year,  is  distinctly  the  choice  for  the 
position,  not  alone  on  his  kickine.  but 
for  his  running  and  general  perfected 
performance.  The  other  two  back-field 
positions  are  made  up  of  King  of  Har- 
vard and  Macomber  of  Illinois.  Had 
Oliphant  played  all  the  season  as  in  the 
Navy  game  he  might  have  pushed  Ma- 
comber out  for  first  place.  The  team 
would  use  the  kick  formation  as  its 
basic  form  of  attack  just  as  did  Har- 
vard. 

King,  Barrett,  and  Mahan  are  so 
strong  and  powerful  that  they  could 
pound  the  line  to  pieces  as  well  as  run- 
ning the  ends,  while  Macomber,  Barrett, 
and  Mahan  are  all  three  excellent  at 
forward  passes,  Macomber  being  one  of 
the  stars  of  the  Middle  West  in  this 
performance,  and,  with  Shelton  and 
Baston  to  receive  them,  this  should  be 
a  very  strong  play  for  this  team. 

Now,  as  to  substitutes,  Higgins  of 
Penn  State  and  Herron  of  Pittsburgh 
run  the  first  string  ends  very  closely 
with  Squier  of  Illinois  and  Heyman  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  barely  shut- 
ting out  such  a  field  as  Soucy  and  Harte 
of  Harvard,  Lamberton  of  Princeton, 
Chamberlin  of  Nebraska  (former  back- 
field  man).  Church  of  Yale,  La  Plante 
of  Williams,  Cohen  of  Vanderbilt,  Sen- 
tor  of  Georgia  Tech.,  Zimmerman  of 
Washington  State,  Quist  of  Minnesota, 
and  Stavrum  of  Wisconsin. 

At  tackle  Buck  of  Wisconsin  and 
Vandegraaf  of  Alabama  could  readily 
replace  Oilman  and  Abell,  while  Cody 
of  Vanderbilt  is  a  star  of  equal  magni- 
tude, as  is  Halligan  of  Nebraska. 
Weyand  of  the  Army,  Parson  of  Har- 
vard, Sheldon  of  Yale,  Houser  of  Min- 
nesota, Beckett  of  Oreeon,  Way  of 
Yale,  Kellison  of  West  Virginia,  Lay- 
ther  of  Oregon  Agricultural,  Wynne  of 
Auburn,  Littlejohn  of  Alabama,  Jamie- 
son  of  Cornell,  Shull  of  Chicago,  Berry 
of  Texas,  Randolph  of  Northwestern, 
and  Boughton  of  Ohio  are  all  quite  in 
the  running. 

At  guard  Black  of  Yale  played  only 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  but  was  first- 
class.  So  was  Hogg  of  Princeton,  while 
Dadmun  of  Harvard  and  Taylor  of 
Auburn  were  close  up.  On  their  heels 
were  Dunnigan  of  Minnesota,  Coleman 
of  Virginia,  Stewart  of  Illinois,  Dobbin 
of  Sewanee,  and  Bloeher  of  Purdue. 

At  center  Cool  of  Cornell  and  Mc- 
Ewan  of  West  Point  push  Peck  closely, 
while  Wallace  of  Harvard,  Henderson 
of  Georgia,  Watson  of  Illinois,  Tandy 
of  North  Carolina,  and  White  of  Yale 
were  all  good. 

A  Fine  String  of  Men 

THE  position  of  quarter  finds  a  string 
of  fine  candidates:  Watson  of  Har- 
vard, a  great  general;  Russell  of  Chi- 
cago, a  star  runner;  Scarr  of  Rutgers, 
Clark  of  Illinois,  Curry  of  Vanderbilt, 
Glick  of  Princeton,  Miller  of  Columbia, 
Durham  of  Washington  State,  Long  of 
Minnesota,  Cahall  of  Lehigh,  and  Whit- 
taker  of  Indiana— all  good  handlers 
of  the  ball. 

The  back  field  finds  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  hard  to  choose  from — 
Tibhott  of  Princeton,  a  real  star  but 
trying  to  do  a  little  too  much  in  his 
final  game;  Berryman  of  Penn  State, 
a  h^rd  striker;  Mayer  of  Virginia,  a 
star  anywhere;  Abraham  of  the  Ore- 
gon Aggies,  a  real  scorer;  Oliphant  of 
the  Army,  a  wonder  in  the  final  game; 
Shiverick  of  Cornell,  a  beautiful  kicker; 
Guernsey  of  Yale,  a  good  drop  kicker; 
Maulbetsch,  still  a  wonderful  little 
player,  though  shot  to  pieces  in  a 
poorer  team  than  last  year;  Gilroy  of 
Georgetown,  Scovil  of  Yale,  Pollard 
of  Brown,  Dri.scoll  of  Northwestern. 
I)e  Prato  of  the  Michigan  Acnj-'es. 
Weldon  of  Lafayette,  Cofall  of  Notre 
Dame,  Bierman  of  Minne.sota,  Westcott 
of  Tufts — all  only  a  shade  behind  Tal- 
man  of  Rutgers. 


the  national  joy  smoke 


YOU  can  go  right  up  and  down  the  line 
on  gifts  and  you  won't  strike  one  near 
the  cost  of  this  Prince  Albert  humidor 
that  wins  such  hearty  appreciation ! 

For,  a  smoking-man  gets  a  lot  of  home-happiness 
and  office-happiness,  and  peace  and  contentment  out 
of  Prince  Albert!  It's  so  delightful  in  a  pipe  or 
rolled  into  a  cigarette.  And  that  humidor,  with  its 
sponge -moistener  top,  is  a  joy'us  outfit  for  any  man  to 
call  his  own.   Keeps  the  tobacco  in  such  dandy  trim! 

And  bear  in  mind,  when  you  buy  this  humidor,  that 
Prince  Albert  is  made  by  our  own  patented  process! 
That's  why  it's  so  good — besides  cutting  out  bite 
and  parch  !  He  can  smoke  it  all  day  and  all  evening 
—  it  will  not  irritate  his  tongue! 

The  Prince  Albert  pound  crystal-glass  humidor  is 
the  one  great  big  universal  all-joy-man-gift  that's 
beyond  a  criticism — the  "  Gift- that- Gets- the- 
Glad  -  Hand !"  P.  A.  is  also  sold  in  toppy  red 
bags,  5c;  tidy  red  tins,  10c;  and  in  handsome  pound 
and  half-pound  tin  humidors. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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The  Extra 
Thin  Watch 

^1752 
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Teoh  for  fheWatck  with,  tke  Birple Ribbori 


This  Purple  Ribbon  Makes  You 
Doubly  Certain  of  the  Quality  of 
Your  Christmas  Gift. 

The  unerring:  tirae-telling  qualities 
of  this  watch,  its  slender,  shapely 
symmetry,  its  perfect  and  elegant 
finish,  will  arouse  your  pride  every 
timeyou  consult  it.  And  you  can  get 
a  "Chesterfield"  for  as  little  as$l  7.50 
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IMAGINE  a  gasoline  car  whose 
speed  is  controlled  by  an  electric 

push-button.  A  car  with  no  troublesome 
gear  shift  lever.  A  car  a  woman  can  drive 
the  first  time  she  tries,  because  gear  shift- 
ing has  been  made  as  easy  as  switching  on 
an  electric  light.  You  can  buy  such  a  car 
now.  We  will  send  you  on  request  name 
of  dealer  in  your  town  who  can  furnish  car 
equipped  with  Magnetic  Gear  Shift — also  a 
copy  of  our  booklet,  "The  Next  Big  Im- 
provement in  Automobiles",  telling  how 
gears  are  shifted  magnetically  by  merely 
pressing  a  button. 

THE  CUTLER-HAMMER  MFG.  CO. 

1210  St.  Paul  Avenue        Milwaukee.  Wificonsin 

Look  for  the  Magnetic  Gear  Shift  at  tho 
Now  York  and  ChicaKo  Shows 

imiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

«  Kk  B...ik  Iriln  li  w  tu  u.nk.  ri«.r.rj  rublDg  tlirai.  An  eDcjcloiierMn  c.f 
rjoiillr;  iQf<)Tmatl"n  by  ft  rfimi  hIki  KNOWH  Mtilleil  Fret.  lowest  ijrioeB 
on  fowU  anil  <ggi.    K.  lOY,  Box  2(1,  fUNTOV.  IOWA. 
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Filmland  as  It  Was  and  Is 

(Continued  from  page  7i 


found  elsewhere,  as  well  as  a  great  va- 
riety of  natural  backgrounds  for  their 
use — including  mountain,  desert,  and 
sea;  a  land  made  to  order  for  pictorial 
purposes. 

They  came  in  shoals,  these  film 
makers;  some  on  capital,  some  on  shoe- 
strings. Some  were  little  men,  attempt- 
ing to  play  a  game  which  was  too  big 
for  them,  and  these  fell  by  the  wayside. 
Some  were  of  larger  caliber  and  capa- 
ble of  development;  these  grew  with 
the  industry. 

During  the  last  three  years  many 
theatrical  barons  have  entered  the  film 
field.  Few  of  them  came  willingly; 
they  were  forced  into  it  against  their 
natural  inclinations.  Five  or  six  years 
ago  the  magnates  of  the  spoken  drama 
pretended  to  despise  the  motion  picture 
as  a  cheap  and  unsatisfactory  substi- 
tute for  the  real  thing.  They  sneered 
at  it  in  print  and  otherwise,  and  re- 
fu.sed  to  regard  the  silent  drama  as  a 
rival  which  might  affect  their  business, 
then  extremely  prosperous. 

GRADUALLY  a  change  came  over 
these  haughty  gentlemen,  working 
outward  from  the  pocketbook.  New  York 
successes  were  few  and  far  between, 
but  the  big  loss  was  in  the  small  towns. 
The  road  companies,  always  a  source 
of  revenue,  reported  bad  business;  the 
one-night  stands  showed  a  remarkable 
falling  off.  The  magnates  examined 
into  the  situation.  Part  of  the  shrink- 
age was  due  to  financial  depression  and 
a  tightening  up  of  the  money  market; 
the  rest  they  charged  to  the  motion- 
picture  houses,  spring'ng  up  like  mush- 
rooms all  over  the  country.  Why  should 
father  give  up  $2  a  seat  to  see  a  No.  4 
dramatic  company  stagger  through  a 
New  York  hit,  when  for  a  thin  dime 
per  each,  yea,  even  a  nickel  a  seat,  he 
could  take  mother  and  the  kids  to  see 
a  brisk,  snappy  entertainment,  spiced 
with  variety  and  lacking  only  the  sound 
of  the  human  voice?  The  sound  of  the 
voice  was  not  worth  a  dollar  and  ninety 
cents  to  father. 

The  magnates  saw  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  and  one  by  one  they  began 
to  examine  into  the  profits  of  the  silent 
drama.  They  were  quick  to  note  that 
the  only  cost  of  a  film  play  was  the  cost 
of  initial  production.  After  the  prints 
were  made  from  the  negative,  the 
"show"  traveled  about  the  country  in 
neat  little  tin  boxes — no  expensive  rail- 
road transportation,  no  Pullman  sleep- 
ers, no  actors'  salaries.  And  each  sepa- 
rate print  could  go  right  on  working 
night  after  night,  until  it  was  worn  out, 
when  at  a  trifling  cost  it  could  be  re- 
placed with  a  new  one. 

The  theatrical  moguls  swallowed 
their  pride  and  enlisted  under  the  new 
regime — small  profits  but  plenty  of  'em 
— bringing  their  stars  with  them.  One 
result  of  this  addition  to  the  film  forces 
has  been  fierce  competition  and  a 
matching  of  dollars  spent  in  ambitious 
productions,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  prices  of  admission.  An- 
other result  of  the  hard  times  in 
stageland  has  been  a  very  marked  im- 
provement in  the  acting  ofl^ered  on  the 
screen.  Hundreds  of  competent  men 
and  women,  thrown  out  of  work,  have 
turned  to  motion  pictures,  and  the 
benefit  has  been  mutual. 

And,  speaking  of  increased  prices  of 
admission,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
three  of  the  oldest  film  companies  in 
Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  have  gone  the 
theatrical  invasion  one  better  by  form- 
ing a  combination  to  market  their  star 
features  at  an  admission  fee  of  $2. 
This  experiment  will  be  watched  with 
considerable  interest  by  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  amusement  business, 
and,  as  usual,  the  ultimate  consumer 
will  decide  its  fate. 

FROM  the  very  beginning  the  success- 
ful film  manufacturer  has  been  re- 
markably quick  to  take  a  hint  from  the 
ultimate  consumer  as  to  his  likes  and 
dislikes.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
truthfully  stated  that  Colonel  Roose- 
velt is  responsible  in  a  left-handed  sort 
of  way  for  the  development  of  a  very 
spectacular  branch  of  the  motion-pic- 
ture industry — the  use  of  wild  animals 
in  film.  The  story  of  the  first  "animal 
stuflp"  furnishes  a  striking  example  of 
the  growth  common  to  all  branches  of 
this  amazing  business. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  went  to  Africa  to 
hunt  big  game,  and  some  one  connected 
with  the  Selig  plant  in  Chicago  thought 
it  would  be  a  great  idea  to  produce  a 
feature  film,  taking  advantage  of  the 
general  interest  in  the  colonel's  activi- 


ties. Otis  Turner,  now  a  veteran  of 
nine  years'  experience  in  the  direction 
of  motion  pictures  and  a  man  of  ideas 
of  his  own,  was  intrusted  with  the 
lather  delicate  job  of  reproducing  in 
Cook  County,  111.,  an  African  jungle 
and  a  lion  hunt,  featuring  a  real  sure- 
enough  lion.    Mr.  Turner  speaks: 

"Hunting  a  lion  in  Africa  is  a  soft 
snap  compared  with  hunting  one  in 
Chicago.  Before  you  can  shoot  a  lion 
in  this  country,  you  must  buy  him,  and 
if  you  don't  think  lions  come  high,  go 
into  the  market  and  see.  A  lion  in  the 
pink  of  condition,  young,  strong,  and 
vigorous,  costs  a  barrel  of  money,  and 
as  all  this  lion  had  to  do  was  die,  we 
decided  that  an  old  one  would  do  just 
as  well. 

"We  finally  found  an  aged  brute  with 
a  couple  of  paws  in  the  grave,  and  ex- 
plained to  the  owner  that  in  shooting 
him  we  were  doing  the  lion  a  favor. 
The  owner  couldn't  see  that  argument 
at  all,  and  when  he  named  his  first 
,  price  on  that  mangy  old  flea  preserve 
the  lion  wasn't  the  only  one  who 
howled.  After  a  lot  of  dickering  back 
and  forth,  we  finally  bought  the  brute 
for  $600. 

"We  then  built  a  big  cage  out  in  the 
studio  yard,  and  hid  the  bars  behind  a 
fake  jungle  of  trees  and  creeping  vines. 
Inside  this  cage  we  built  a  smaller  one, 
also  concealed,  and  from  this  shelter 
our  moving-p'cture  Nimrod  was  to  pon 
the  lion — with  a  blank  cartridge.  I 
couldn't  take  a  chance  on  an  actor 
being  a  marksman  too.  In  order  to 
give  the  picture  an  added  interest,  our 
gallant  huntsman  wore  khaki,  a  helmet, 
glasses,  front  teeth  and  a  mustache, 
and  was  of  the  sturdy,  robust  type. 

"The  big  scene,  of  course,  was  the 
actual  shooting  cf  the  lion,  and  this 
v/ae  to  be  done  by  a  young  man  from 
the  Naval  Reserve,  whom  we  stationed 
outside  the  big  cage.  He  had  never 
shot  any  lions  before,  but  he  said  he 
felt  confident  of  hitting  this  one  right 
in  the  eye.  I  put  three  cameras  on  the 
scene  in  order  to  be  certain  of  getting 
one  perfect  film,  and  when  everything 
was  ready  the  lion  was  .shoved  into  the 
arena. 

"There  was  one  fight  left  in  his  old 
carcass,  and  he  made  straight  for  our 
hunter.  I  gave  the  signal,  the  actor 
fired  his  blank  cartridge  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  Naval  Reserver  let 
drive  with  his  express  rifle,  but  he  did 
not  hit  the  lion  in  the  eye.  Far  from 
that.  He  nicked  him  on  the  lower  jaw 
just  hard  enough  to  destroy  the  last  of 
his  patience,  and  the  way  that  lion 
went  for  the  small  cage  was  a  caution ! 
The  cage  wasn't  any  too  strong,  but 
neither  was  the  lion,  so  it  was  about  an 
even  thing,  and  nohe?  The  lion  roared 
and  the  actor  yelled,  and  between  them 
they  had  a  duet  that  waked  up  that  en- 
tire end  of  town. 

"'Shoot  him  again!  Shoot  him 
again!'  bawled  the  actor,  but  that 
would  have  spoiled  the  picture.  We 
couldn't  photograph  the  lion  going 
round  the  little  cage  like  a  cooper  round 
a  barrel.  That  would  have  destroyed 
the  illusion.  We  had  to  wait  for  the 
lion  to  get  out  in  the  open,  and  this  he 
refused  to  do.  He  decided  at  last  that 
the  best  way  to  get  into  that  cage  was 
from  beneath,  so  he  crawled  under  to 
an  accompaniment  of  shrieks  from  our 
imitation  colonel,  and  he  stayed  there 
for  one  mortal  hour,  growling  and 
snarling  and  spitting,  and  every  time 
he  moved  the  actor  howled. 

"After  what  seemed  like  an  eternity 
the  lion  came  out  where  the  cameras 
could  see  him,  faced  the  cage,  and  this 
time  the  Naval  Reserver  did  his  full 
duty.  We  got  a  very  striking  picture 
of  the  death  of  a  lion,  and  after  that 
we  skinned  him — or  rather,  the  actor 
did — while  a  lot  of  negroes  sat  around 
with  spears  in  their  hands  and  pre- 
tended to  be  wild  men.  The  film  was 
held  back  until  word  came  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt  had  killed  his  first  lion,  and 
then  it  was  released  with  a  ban^.  It 
made  such  a  sensation  and  earned  so 
much  money  that  animal  pictures  have 
been  in  vogue  ever  since." 

The  same  company  which  began  six 
years  ago  with  one  mangy  martyr  now 
maintains  a  menagerie  on  the  East  Side 
in  Los  Angeles.  It  is  proudly  claimed 
to  be  the  largest  privately  owned  me- 
nagerie in  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
know  a  great  deal  about  private  menag- 
eries, but  if  there  is  one  which  can  beat 
forty-nine  lions  and  eighteen  tigers,  we 
will  award  it  the  palm.  The  cat  house  is 
also  well  stocked  with  leopards,  panthers, 
pumas,  and  jaguars,  and  out  under  the 


Unless  branded  EDUCA  TOR  on 
the  sole  it  is  not  a  genuine  Educator 

''My  Shoes  Are 
Just  Like  Dad's  r 

HIS  are  stamped 
EDUCATOR 

on  the  sole,  too.  For  dad 
has  learned  the  foolishness 
of  wearing  narrow,  pointed 
shoes,  the  source  of  bent 
bones,  which  cause  corns, 
bunions,  callouses,  ingrown  nails,  fallen  arch. 

Put  the  whole  family  into  good-looking, 
wear-resisting  Educators  today.  $  1 .35  to$5.50. 
Write  for  interesting  book  "Bent  Bones  Mak^ 
Frantic  Feet" — facts  every  foot-sufferer  needs. 
Free.  Send  now. 

Rice  &  Hutchiu,  Idc,  16  High  St.,  Boston.  Mau. 

Rice  &  Hutchins 
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A  Burroughs  Visible  Adding  Machine 

Fits  All  Lines  of  Business 

This  Burroughs  is  de- 
signed especially  to  meet 

the  need  for  a  low-priced,  easily- 
operated  figuring  machine. 

You  can't  afford  to  do  figure  work 
by  the  slow,  inaccurate  mental  meth- 
od when  you  can  get  a  Burroughs 
for  $125 — and  on  easy  terms,  if  desired 
— to  do  the  work  better  and  quicker. 

Let  the  Burroughs  representative 
talk  with  you  about  the  possibilities 
of  applying  this  low-priced  Burroughs 
to  your  work.  Your  telephone  book 
or  your  banker  will  direct  you  to  the 
nearest  of  the  170  Burroughs  offices. 
Or,  write  to  the  factory.  Address, 
Burroughs,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

written  in  the  margin  below  and  mailed  us  witli  this 
little  slip,  will  bring  you  an  interesting  free  booklet | 
that  describes  the  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  off 
Europe.    Dept.  W,  Collier's,  416  \V.  13th  St.,  N.  Y.i 


I  mustn't  forget  to 
buy  that  box  of 

Round  Christmas,  sometimes 
you  remember  to  buy  her  a  box 
of  candy.  Why  not  surprise  her 
one  day  of  each  week  with  a 
box  of  those  wonderful  Lenox 
Chocolates? 

She's  bound  to  enjoy  the  de- 
lightful assortment  of  nuts,  fruits, 
caramels,  nougat  and  delicately 
flavored  creams,  heavily  laden 
with  rich  chocolate. 

Buy  her  a  half-pound,  pound 
or  a  five-pound  box  tonight. 

At  the  best  candy  shops 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Play  Hilliar.t-  anrl  Pool  on  i 
Biirrowe-*  Tst.le  ol  your  own.  $1. 
or  morp  down,  j»crordhiK  to  sixe  and 
xtyU  Small  Mmoitiit  each  month.  Trices 
frtmi  I  5  Dp.  Full  eQiili  meiit  of  RsIIm,  Cues, 
*-tc.,  free.  Six****  rantrc  up  to4^  x  9  Tl.  (Kian 
arrl).    The  Burrowp»  TAhle  ix'portMlile— iiflpd 
in  any  room—on  any  h«ni!«e  lai.Ic  or  on  itH  own 
If k'^-  »»r  folditi^;  xtand.    lirt-at  expertft  say 
th»l  rhe  Burrow*--  BpkIh  High-Speed  Kubter 
C'l-hiuna  are  the  best  made. 


BURROWES 


Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

FREE  TRIAL 

Oil  r.-.lr.l  ..r  fiiM  ii,.lallTii.-iil  v.f  will 
«hl|i  T«l.|e.  na>  t.n  II  r.n.  w.rk.  If  iin- 
i<»lli<r»''lriry  miirii  11,  anrl  on  lt«  re<-cli'l 
•»<■  will  rrfunrl  jonr  .lep'-nlt.  Thin  cn- 
jiiirf*  yon  a  Ucf  Irial.  Wrllo  to'lay  fur 
illnnlral'Ml  .alal...-. 

THE  E.  T.  BUBROWES  CO. 
.    409  Center  Street        Portland,  Me. 

lO^^  _    Wfr*-  ll'irr^wp"  R.i.tl«s  In 


ls\W  FREE 

R*a4  niir  M^paf.  hook  h.forr.nrollinfr  for  anr  law  .our*.. 

T.ll<  how  to  j'l'lsjr  c)arnis  ol  corr<?sponflffnr,c  s<.hooIs,  anrl 
cxpUinsthe  An.rlean  S.hool'a  <iimple  method  of  law  instruc- 
tion. Pr.parcd  \>v  56  Ir-^al  authorities— 28  more  subjccW  and 
30  more  authors  than  any  othr-r  corr.sponrj.nce  law  course, 
ilum.  I^w  I.il.rarv.  '/>  Text  Books.  an<l  V,  Case  Books 
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AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

».!>!.  -.ir,'.l   llr.i.l  i--na-  anil  .'.Hlh  Slr..t,  Chi.BBO.  '  .  ».  A. 


\4AiOUS  PAINTINGS 

From  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 

Nudes  Utnd«cap^<.  Sculptitre.  chi'/irx  i/^kcixw  each  wiih 
ti'Ic  and  narr>«  of  «(»«  r^pro^JucM  m  S«pw.  w  Ivor/ 
T.n(M  Ro«r4  S»jfr  inch<^  by  J  '  iiv.M«  parked  m 
Viu/rnif  Bojt.    S-Sfif  poflipai*!  upon  rr'^ipt  (rf  pric^ 

SOfbr*!  Exposition  c>4rt  Company 

72  frcmont  Street.  San  Franci^^co 


1.  .  /  .•»r,.|  fre  a„4 
i-  as..    I.^o  .1,  i  r-onrln. 

_                  ...•..•..«.   iV,ld  on  Free  fS,|. 

wrH»  for  Bl*  Jewelry  Book 

-*l.ita.,o.  ,  ■^,„„.,.r    •.7r..e  I'^Uy  „'!^ 
12  W  M,^f^?i^  l-*CKM»«  OO,^ 

$25  a  week  up  to  52  weeks  while  you  are  ill. 
$25  a  week  for  100  weeks  —  nearly  two  years  — 
if  you  lose  the  sight  of  both  eyes  by  disease, 
or  the  use  of  both  hands  or  feet  or  one  hand 
and  one  foot  by  paralysis.  Also  payment  of 
hospital  charges  up  to  $12. .50  per  week  for  ten 
weeks,  or  for  a  surgical  operation. 

Or  you  will  get  $50  a  week  as  long  as  you 
are  disabled  by  a  railway,  steamship  or  burn- 
ing building  accident.  $25  a  week  if  disabled 
by  an  ordinary  accident.  If  you  are  killed  in 
an  accident,  or  iose  two  limbs  or  both  eyes,  we 
will  pay  from  $5,000  to  $15,000.  Half  as  much 
for  loss  of  one  hand,  foot  or  eye. 
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eucalyptus  trees  the  casual  visitor  comes 
upon  nine  elephants,  rocking  at  their 
moorings  and  probably  wondering  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  them  next,  for 
motion-picture  elephants  lead  strenuous 
lives.  Then  there  are  the  giraffes, 
Fritzie  and  Lena,  the  llamas,  the 
camels,  the  zebras,  the  sacred  cows, 
the  buffaloes,  the  monkeys,  the  bears, 
the  ostriches,  emus,  and  about  five  hun- 
dred other  varieties  of  wild  life.  Not 
long  ago  a  picture  was  made  at  this 
studio  in  which  forty  lions  appeared 
— forty,  count  'em — forty. 

THE  original  investment  of  $G00  now 
looks  more  like  half  a  million,  but  the 
answer  is  simple;  people  like  animal 
pictures  and  will  pay  money  to  see 
them.  Demand  breeds  supply,  hence 
we  also  have  David  Horsley  with  the 
Bostock  animals,  as  well  as  the  zoo  at 
Universal  City,  vv'here  one  company 
works  continuously  on  "animal  stuff." 

Little  accidents  happen,  of  course — 
some  tragic,  some  comical.  Performing 
animals  are  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon,  and  then  a  trainer  or  an  actor 
goes  to  the  hospital.  A  short  time  ago 
an  African  picture  was  being  made  in 
which  several  lions  were  to  be  used.  In 
order  to  secure  the  proper  atmosphere, 
a  score  of  negroes  were  hired  to  act  as 
gun  bearers  to  the  actors,  and  while 
waiting  for  the  lions  to  be  brought 
from  the  cat  house  and  put  into  the  big 
outdoor  cage,  these  negroes  squatted  in 
the  grass,  naked  but  for  scraps  of  fur 
about  their  loins.  Some  of  the  younger 
men  were  nervous,  but  they  were  reas- 
sured by  an  old  negro  called  "Uncle 
Joe,"  a  studio  veteran  who  had  often 
worked  in  animal  pictures. 

"They  ain't  nothin'  to  be  scairt  of," 
said  he.  "They  don'  use  no  ba-ad  lions 
in  these  yere  scenes.  They  all  tame  like 
sheep." 

The  wagon  came  trundling  in  with 
the  big  cage  on  it  and  was  backed  up 
to  the  side  of  the  wire  inclosure  in 
which  the  scenes  were  to  be  made.  One 
attendant  opened  the  door  of  the  in- 
closure, while  another  one  opened  the 
rear  end  of  the  cage.  Three  of  the 
lions,  knowing  what  was  expected  of 
them,  leaped  into  the  inclosure.  The 
fourth,  being  a  playful  brute,  saw  that 
there  was  room  between  the  end  of  the 
wagon  and  the  wire  inclosure  for  him 
to  squeeze  through  and  take  a  stroll  in 
the  open,  and  he  did,  straight  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  naked  gun  bearers. 

They  say  that  all  world's  sprint  rec- 
ords were  lowered  that  day,  from  the 
squatting  start.  Three  of  the  gun 
bearers  selected  the  same  tree,  a  sap- 
ling barely  large  enough  to  support  a 
child.  They  bore  it  to  the  ground,  but 
were  too  frightened  to  notice  this  fact, 
and  continued  to  cling  to  it,  howling 
dolefully.  One  tall  ebony  son  of  Ham 
went  over  a  10-foot  fence  on  the  fly;  the 
testimony  is  that  he  ran  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other  without  using  his 
hands  at  all.  His  clothes  are  still  in 
the  dressing  room  used  by  the  extra 
men,  for  he  never  came  back.  Most  of 
the  negroes  chose  the  straightaway  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  zoo,  a  distance  of 
300  yards,  and  their  pacemaker  was 
Uncle  Joe,  who  had  said  that  no  bad 
lions  were  used  in  moving  pictures. 

After  the  runaway  was  safely  housed 
and  the  eucalyptus  trees  paged  for 
stray  gun  bearers,  a  young  negro  took 
Uncle  Joe  to  task.  "Humph!"  said  he, 
with  scorn.  "Didn'  you  tell  us  them 
lions  wasn't  dangerous?  I  notice  you 
was  leadin'  the  band!" 

"Shucks!"  was  the  airy  response.  "I 
des  nachelly  had  to  run  to  keep  from 
bein'  tromped  on  by  you  cowahds!" 

THE  time  has  come  to  give  the  mo- 
tion-picture army  a  swift  and  statis- 
tical review.  Figures  soothe  the  minds 
of  the  mathematically  inclined,  and 
those  here  presented  were  not  compiled 
by  a  press  agent.  They  come  from  a 
thoroughly  dependable  source  and  un- 
dershoot rather  than  overshoot  the 
mark.   First,  how  large  is  this  army? 

There  are,  in  Los  Angeles  and  vi- 
cinity, approximately  twenty  producing 
companies  or  studios,  as  they  are  called, 
and  this  figure  takes  no  note  of  the  fly- 
by-nighters  or  the  shoestring  player.s — 
let  us  say  twenty  established  plants. 

These  plants  employ  directors,  and 
each  director  has  a  stock  company  un- 
der him.  At  a  conservative  estimate, 
120  directors  work  the  year  round,  han- 
dling 120  stock  companies,  and  a  stock 
company  will  average  ten  men  and 
v/omen  regularly  employed  and  on  the 
pay  rolls  whether  they  work  or  not. 
Then  there  arc  the  extra  people  em- 
ployed by  the  picture  or  by  the  day — 
twenty  for  each  product'on  is  a  fair 
average.    This  gives  a  total  of  3,(500 
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§  At  a  time  like  this  ' 

I  how  would  a  check  for  $150  ^help? 

1  TAID  up  in  the  hospital — with  his  income  stopped — with  big 
1    I      expenses  for  nurses  and  doctors  — this  man  was  helped 

1  I   J  towards  recovery  by  the  check  for  $150  that  came  to  him 

1  each  four  weeks  from  the  .^tna  Life.    He  had  been  careful  in 

g  time.    He  had  taken  out  an  ^Etna  Disability  Policy  that  made 

1  his  income  safe  in  case  of  either  sickness  or  accident. 


You  may  feel  fine  today  —  tomorrow  a  sudden  illness  may  come.    The  g 

strongest  is  more  liable  than  the  weakest  because  the  strongest  takes  the  ^ 

least  care.  Protect  yourself  now.  If  you  are  in  a  "Preferred"  occupation  s 
and  pay  $60  a  year  for  an  ^tna  Disability  Policy  you  will  get: 

Thisisonlyoneof  the /^Itna'sbisrlineof       /  ^ 

Disability,  AccidentandHealthpoiicies,  ^ 

which  meet  every  need  of  every  man.       y.y'  = 

You  can  get  an  Accident  Policy  for               .  '  = 


as  little  as  three  cents  a  day. 

This  coupon  brings  you  the 
whole  story  —  then  you  can 
judge  for  yourself  whether  / 
you  can  go  one  day  longer  / 
without  this  means  of 
safety.  ✓ 

Send  the  coupon 
now,  while  it  is  at  ✓ 
your  hand.  y 


iETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN.  ^ 

The  largest  Comfiany  in  the  world  writing  Life,  Accident, 
Health  and  Liability  Insurance 
Agency  opportunities  for  all  Casualty 
and  Bonding  Lines 
An  ^tna  Agent  has  a  DStional  advertising 
campaign  working  for  him  all  the  time. 

II 


I 


Learn  to  know  it.    Learn  to  use  it  every    This  Size 
time  you  g-et  a  cut,  scratch  or  a  Inirt.   Put  it  TRIAL 
on  a  handy  shelf  where  the  children  can  get 
at  it  as  easily  as  you  yourself.   Teach  them  BOTTLE 
to  understand  that  Dio.xogen  keeps  little   Sent  Free 
liurts  from  growing  big — by  destroying  the 
germs  before  infection  can  start.    Dioxogen  is  99.961% 
pure.    In  its  purity  and  strength  it  excels  a//  other  per- 
oxides.   It  needs  no  bitter  acetanilid  to  preserve  it,  as 
(jthers  do.    You  can  get  it  by  name  at  any  drug  store. 
THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Aster  Place,  New  York 


London 
SmoKiiii^  Mixttiti 


There's  sometliin^ 
about  it  you  11  Hker 


At  your  dealers  or  sample  on  request 
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Of  Standard  limousine  height, 
the  body  has  ample  head- 
room; the  doors  open  readily 
and  swing  wide,  affording 
easv  entrance  and  exit. 


These  and  many  other  details  complete  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  this  weatherproof 
Winter  car,  which  in  the  Spring  is  quickly 
changed  back  to  the  open  touring  car  or 
roadster. 


The  motor  is  30-35  horsepower 
The  price  of  the  Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster, 
complete,  including  regular  mohair  top,  is  $95ii 

if  o.  b.  Detroit) 
Canadian  price  $1335  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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men  and  women  who  make  their  living 
by  acting.  Add  the  producing  staff, 
the  studio,  office,  camera,  and  factory 
employees  and  you  nearly  double  this 
number — to  be  on  the  safe  side,  let  us 
place  the  strength  of  the  army  at  6,000 
souls.    Now,  as  to  dollars  and  cents: 

About  half  of  these  directors  are 
making  what  they  call  "regular  pro- 
gram releases" — the  one-reelers  and 
two-reelers.  The  others  are  tho  head- 
liners  of  the  film  world;  they  make  the 
"multiple  reel  features." 

The  average  regular  program  release 
company  operates  at  a  cost,  let  us  say, 
of  $1,000  a  week.  This  includes  all 
salaries  and  operating  expenses.  The 
feature  productions  require  a  more 
generous  outlay,  and  $2,000  a  week  is  a 
modest  average.  By  the  year  the  120 
directors  spend  the  tidy  little  total  of 
$9,360,000. 

We  must  not  forget  the  stars,  spe- 
cially engaged  for  these  feature  pro- 
ductions. They  come  high — all  the  way 
from  $500  to  $3,000  a  week.  Sixty 
stars,  say,  at  an  average  of  $1,000 
apiece — and  your  grand  total  now 
stands  at  $12,480,000  per  annum. 


Ask  Collier's  Washington  Bureau 

1121  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  information  on  any  of  the  following  subjects : 


Iri-ir/atrd  F<nnis  of  the  Govcniincnt. 
Information   about  purchase   of  water 
rights,    climate,    soil,    elevation,  and 
crops. 

Lists   of   Valuable   Scientific  Works 
for  sale   by  the   Government.  Those 
documents  arc  sold  at  cost  and  cover 
such  subjects  as  chemistry,  preventive 
medicine,  cooking,  forestry,  irrigation, 
geology,      mining,      and  engineering. 
Name  the  THREE  subjects  that  par- 
ticularly interest  you. 

lldiC'  to  (1ft  Free  Baltctiiis  on  rais- 
iiiK  elii<:keris,  pigs,  turkeys,  geese, 
(lucks,  rabbits,  and  cattle ;  growing 
fruits  anri  vegetables  ;  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables ;  recipes  for  cooking 
fruits,  meats,  and  vegetables;  and 
other  subjects  of  interest  to  farmers 
and  hous<'keepers. 

Lists  of  Bulletins  of  Special  Interest 
to   Woiiioi.     These  bulletins  cover  the 
earn  and  I'ducatiou  of  children,  house- 
hold topics,  and  health.     The  lists  tell 
how  to  get  the  documents. 

Physic iann,  Lavyvrfs,  Teachers,  who 
are  not  already  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  deiJartments  of  the  Government, 
can  be  put  in  line  to  receive  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  and  helpful  infor- 
mation. 

Fublic  Jlcaltti.    There  is  a  branch  of 
th(:    Government    having  jurisdiction 
over  this  subject. 

Studcjits.  Sources  of  material  on 
public,  riui'stions  such  as  immigration, 
budget  system,  illiteracy,  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall,  woman  suffrage, 
child  labor,  mother's  pensions,  ship 
subsidy. 

Business  Men.     Write  for  a  list  of 
the   Goverumerit  publications  on  com- 
merce and  industry. 

Important  roll  calls  in  House  and 
Senate.  These  show  how  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  voted  on  clilld  labor, 
woman  suffrage,  prohibition,  tariff,  eur- 
ii'iiry  n'forin,  labor  matters,  and  other 
public  fpiestions. 

Your  Partner,  Uncle  Sam.    Write  for 
information    on    the   examinations  for 
Annapolis  or  West  Point;  the  records  of 
Revolutionary    ancestors ;    homesteads  ; 
education  ;  r/enernl  Information  on  tak- 
ing out  patents,  or  anything  else  com- 
ing   under    the    jurisdiction     of  the 
different  d(?partments. 

TAKE  into  consideration  the  amount 
of  money  spent  in  building  studios 
and  making  permanent  improvements  in 
property  and  your  lowest  possible  total 
will  be '$15,000,000.  The  bulk  of  this 
money  is  placed  in  circulation  in  Los 
Angeles,  actors  being  among  our  best 
known  coin  circulators. 

Fifteen  millions!  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  they  talk  of  golden  sunshine?  Los 
Angeles  has  capitalized  her  climate  in  a 
number  of  ways,  but  never  has  she 
found  another  income  of  this  size  with- 
out a  cent  of  outlay. 

And  what  a  pity  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  did  not  meet  our  two  pio- 
neers with  a  brass  band! 


A.  second  article  by  Mr.  Van  Loan, 
entitled  "The  Men  Who  Make  the 
Movies  Move,"  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue  of  Collier's. 

El  Rancho  Verde 

(Continued  from  pjge  8) 

"Stop!"  she  said.  "I  am  your  friend. 
I'm  friend  to  all  the  world.  Get  down 
and  let  me  feed  you." 

The  boy  looked  down  at  her,  and  his 
blue  eyes  were  strained  and  bloodshot. 
The  lines  in  his  young  face  were  those 
of  experience — such  lines  as  make  a 
woman's  heart  ache  to  behold  in  the 
face  of  youth.  And  he  was  good  to  look 
upon,  too,  with  his  straight  young  body, 
his  arrogant  mouth,  and  his  shock  of 
blond  hair,  curly  as  Van's  own. 

"Yes,"  he  said  thickly;  "I'm  running 
— I'm  a  bad  one — a-a — "  He  hesitated, 
looking  at  her  dully,  and  she  saw  that 
he  swayed  in  his  saddle  from  weari- 
ness; that  he  was  clean  beat  out. 

"A  horse  thief?"  she  said  gently. 

He  nodded  as  if  he  had  reached  the 
end  of  his  string  and  confession  were 
a  slight  thing  now.  "Yes,  a  horse  thief. 
Will  you  feed  me  now?" 

Under  the  fagged  tone  there  jyas  an 
attempt  at  bravado,  at  bitterness,  and 
once  more  the  woman  touched  his  cuff. 

"Caliente  Kid?"  she  said.  "From 
down  El  Como  way?  Yes,  I'll  feed  you, 
and  what's  more  I'll  help  you.  Come 
on  down  and  let's  do  something  for  the 
pony."  She  pulled  him  gently,  and  the 
boy  slid  from  his  saddle  so  stiffly  that 
he  almost  fell,  and  Van  caught  him  in 
her  arms,  steadying  him. 

"Sho'!"  he  said  hoarsely.;  "I'm— all- 
in.  Four  days — four  damn — I  beg  your 
pardon — four  awful  days!" 

He  muttered  wearily,  but  Van  was 
calling  for  everyone  at  once,  while  she 
gave  a  jumble  of  orders  and  led  the 
stumbling  lad  toward  the  patio  at  the 
same  time. 

TWO  hours  later  she  sat  in  the  dusky 
twilight  beside  the  hammock  and 
asked  him  a  thousand  questions  while 
he  lay  stretched  in  the  swaying  svdng, 
a  mere  boy,  beaten  and  tossed  by  the 
waves  of  wrongdoing. 

"What  do  you  get  out  of  it,  Kid?" 
she  asked  gently.  "What's  the  gain?" 
The  youngster  stirred  uneasily. 
"Nothin*,  I  guess,"  he  said,  "  'cept 
that — that — well,  I  guess  I  just  got 
started  wrong  an'  it's  some  job  to  beat 
the  sheriffs." 

There  was  a  ring  of  boyish  bravado 
in  the  words. 

"Bah!"  said  Van  Landon.  "There's 
nothing  to  that.  That  sheriff  is  a  full 
man,  boy,  and  no  mistake,  but  I've 
beaten  him  at  a  certain  game  for  sev- 
eral years." 

She  laughed  softly. 

"It'd  take  a  lot  more  courage  and 


;  JUDGE  s  TIP  FOR  SANTA 

!  JUDGE 

The  Happy  Medium 
I  makes  Christmas  merrier. 

I  He's  the  sort  of  a  chap 

I  any  gentleman    can  take 

I  home  for  the  hoHdays  and 

I  be  sure  he's  pleasing  the 

I  whole  family. 

I  Can  you  think  of 
I      a  better  present? 

I  One  dollar  and  the  cou- 
I  pon  below  brings  Judge 
I  for  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

I  Our  tasteful  gift-card, 
I  bearing  the  season's  greet- 
I  ings  and  the  message  that 
I  Judge  is  coming  as  a  pres- 
I  ent  from  you  will  be  ap- 
I  predated  in  any  home  on 
I  Christmas  morning. 

I  175,000  editions  of  Judge 
I  are  demanded  each  week 
I  by  people  of  discrimination 
I  who  love  a  good  laugh,— 
I  over  a  yarn  by  Irving  Bach- 
I  ellor  for  instance, — or  who 
I  enjoy  a  good  drawing  in  the 
I  style  of  Fellows  perhaps,  or 
I  somethingby  FlaggorStahr. 

I  Can  you  think  of  any 
I  other  gift  that  will  last  as 
I  long  and  be  renewed  as 
I  often?  It  will  be  a  pleas- 
I  ant  reminder  of  the  holi- 
I  days  long  after  the  holly 
I  and  mistletoe  are  discarded 
I  and  forgotten. 

I  Send  in  the  coupon.  We 
I  will  do  the  rest. 

I  JUDGE 

M  The  Happ:^  Medium 

I  Five  Dollars  a  Year 


I  JUDGE  '-•'"•'^ 
I         225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

I      Enclosed  find  $1    ($5).    Please  send 

I  J"dge  for  three  months    (one  year)  to 


. .  .(Name) 
(Address) 


together  with  a  special  gift  card  bearing 
my  name 


{.\'atne) 


 I  .-iddress)  ^ 

(No  subscriptions  renewed  at  the  dollar  rate)  1 

iiiiiitiiii[iii!iiii{iiiii!iiniiii!ii!iiiiiiiii{i)iM^   iii'fififi'iii'RiiiiiM 
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SHOE 


THE  Florsheim 
Shoe  first  im- 
presses you  with 
its  style,  then  satis- 
fies you  with  its 
wear  and  comfort. 


A  Style  for  Every  Taste 

$5  to  $7 
Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 


"Styles  of  the 
Times"  free 
hoohlet  —  on 
request. 

The 
Florsheim 
Shoe  Co. 

Chicago, 
U.  S.  A. 


The  Oneida 
— dull  or 
tan  calf. 
Style  1908. 


MAGAZINES 

>.    -  — ^  i  M.  Hanson-Bcinctt  Magaziiic  A^acy  is  the 

 l^rcc-l  iii  the  » 'irl'l.   V.iu  c  i. n  «s  vi- nioiir y 


ThisCatalogFREE 

Our  new  Calalo?  lists  more  than  3000  Periodicals 
and  Club  Offers.  IFS  A  BIG  MONEY  SAVER.  Se..d 

(U  J  n  iiri  _-.-t  t  hi*       fr'  *:  .  ataloK.  Do  11  iniw, 

ch.coao  Agents  Wanted 


==■  J.M.HANSON-BENNEniHagazine  Agency 

224  Brooks  Building        .       .        Chicago,  Illinois 


600  Shaves 


From 
One 
Blade 


Vf-'i,  and  more.  That's  llic 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 

thrmffelvcii.  Old  hiatlea  made  iharp- 
trr  than  new— in  10  sec^nda.  Quick, 
vclvft/  ahavcs  for  life  with  the 
wondcrfi)),  new 

Rotastrop 

For  old  ntyle  And  B«fi-ty  rnz.irs. 
I^rophlitdo  fn,  turn  bundle. machine 

KiV'-m  "h'-o]  And  toe  Action",  iiiet 
lie  %  bATber. 

10  DAYS  FRIE  TRIAL 

writ,  f'.T  U^,k\tt.    Hffi'l  n«inr 


1t«lr 


and  I 


'lf>.  In..  I),  pi.  .>3l^').  Ilnrtn 


.  Illiic 


1  00  PAGE  FREE  DATA  BOOK 

y  rcffoirniz»-fJ  Aalhority--t'?llA  how  to  Avoid 
•'.-•1/  f-rTor,--x«t  KKi  percent.  hAtcheA— biirh- 
f.  rf,.-^rl(<-t  pric*-,.  Kavi-  money  on  iruArant«ed 
ibr.t/,r,And  hr-.^^Jer"- -t-ft  r'K-k- bottom  priren. 
in  bi«  demand write  today --It's  free. 
Incubator  Co.,  2r>  Henry  St. ,  Buffalo, N. 
Alto  39  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City 


Learn  to  Stuff  Birds  r"?H,"',rr':, 

<rl,  ,A«llr  l».rn«.|  «l  l„,u..-,  Blf(  Profltt.  Save  your 
TojJll...    l).,  orAl.-  yn.ir  l,.,„i.-.   We  le»rb  men,  wnnieii, 

'.»ib7m».:,  WriieforPreeBookio.iAy,  N.W.Schooi 
•r  iMldermy,  23«9  Elwood  Bldg..  Omaha  Neb 


PWB  {  w%  ^  ^'"•''"il  'r'^ilartvbor.k.pappr. 
X   A  U  I;  LargortlK.  llotaryWI 

Miivftmonoy.  I'ri ntff»rothf-r», 
JL  OUJT'"'""'"'''  ^"'^'"'^''■"''•"'"enl. 

■       VVrifo  fa/  torv  for  rataloK  'if 


FREE  rHj 

BOOKLET 

Lodge  History 
of  Nations 

Very  lnt>'rn<lln;(. 
.>«!  thl»  mil  write 
name  And  minrfpn  in 
marKin  and  mall  to 
liKPT.  Y,  ror.MKIfi 
<l«  W.  I3fh  HI.,  N.  V 


Tho  Preos  Co.  Marlden.  Conn  | 


bravery  for  you  to  drop  your  silly 
thieving  (it's  only  a  fool  and  a  con- 
temptible drone  who'll  steal  what  an- 
other man's  labored  to  get)  and  go  to 
work.  And  you  ought  to  do  good  hard 
work,  too,  and  lots  of  it.  Only  I  don't 
think  you'd  stick.  I  don't  believe  you're 
built  of  the  right  stuff  —  the  good, 
strong  metal." 

"How'd  you  know?"  said  the  boy 
with  a  sudden  flame  of  resentment. 

"Huh!  Would  a  man — a  maw,  mind 
you — steal?" 

HE  sat  up  in  the  hammock,  stiffly, 
wearily,  and  she  saw  with  a  pain 
at  her  good  heart  how  hard  he  had  been 
pressed. 

"I  guess,"  he  said  bitterly,  "I'd  better 
be  agoin'  on.  I  made  a  mistake  in  rid- 
in'  in,  though  Lord  knows  I  couldn't  'a' 
gone  much  longer." 

Van  put  out  a  hand,  a  soft,  thrilling 
woman's  hand,  and  laid  it  on  his  cheek, 
pressing  gently. 

"Lie  down,"  shecommanded.  "Haven't 
I  a  right  to  talk  to  you  a  bit  when  I'm 
risking  a  lot  to  help  you?  Are  you  a 
child  or  do  you  call  yourself  a  man?" 

"Neither,"  he  said  contritely;  "I'm 
a  fool." 

"Yes,"  she  agreed  gravely;  "and  I'd 
like  to  make  you  over.  I  lied  when  I 
said  I  didn't  think  you'd  stick.  I  do. 
I  only  wanted  to  see  how  your  heart  lay 
— what  you'd  say  to  it.  You've  got  a 
good  strong  chin  and  a  pair  of  eyes  I'd 
stake  a  lot  on,  Kid.  I  guess  maybe  you 
just  got  off  wrong,  as  a  horse  does 
sometimes  in  its  biggest  race.  And 
I'm  a  gambler.  Would  you  believe  it? 
An  awful  gambler." 

"Yes,"  he  said  quickly,  "I  know  that. 
You  like  the  long  shot  or  you'd  never 
'a'  took  me  in  when  you  had  me  spotted 
that  first  minute,  an'  the  sheriff'  hot 
on  my  trail — th'  hellhound!" 

"Shut  up!"  said  Van  sharply.  "That 
sheriff's  a  man,  I  tell  you,  and  what's 
more  he's  mine — if  I  want  to  take  him." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  boy  simply. 

"Good." 

"And  he's  likely  to  trail  me  here, 
though  I  made  a  pretty  clean  slip  when 
I  left  him  in  the  hills  an'  doubled  back." 

"  'Cou  rse  he  will.  But  I  like  you." 
With  that  inimitable,  appealing  inti- 
macy that  made  her  so  honey-sweet  to 
men  she  reached  out  and  took  his  young 
hand  in  both  of  hers,  folding  it  tight 
between  her  soft  palms.  "I  like  you, 
boy,  and  I  hate  to  see  you  caught  and 
sent  up  for  half  your  life.  And  that's 
what  you'll  get  when  Bert  Cardigan 
gets  you — when,  I  say,  for  he'll  get  you 
some  day  if  I  let  you  go." 

HE  stirred  in  the  hammock  at  that 
picture,  and  the  fingers  she  held 
curled  tight  around  hers. 
"God!"  said  the  Caliente  Kid. 
"Not  God,  but  me,"  she  said.  "Now 
you  listen." 

And  loosening  a  hand  she  slipped  it 
into  the  yellow  curls  and  softly  stroked 
them  back  from  the  weary  young  fore- 
head. She  was  using  her  every  power, 
her  every  art.  She  had  seen  them  work 
wonders  in  older  men  than  this,  and  she 
was  a  wondrous  woman. 

"Now  listen.  If  I  can  save  you 
from  Bert  Cardigan — if,  I  say,  and 
if  I  put  you  to  hard,  honest  work 
here  among  my  riders,  will  you  stick? 
Will  you  stay  here  with  me  till  Cardi- 
gan comes  in  and  take  the  chance  with 
me?  I  have  a  plan  already"  (in  the 
darkness  she  looked  out  across  the 
plains  and  her  eyes  began  to  shine 
with  light  of  battle),  "a  glorious  plan! 
If  it  wins,  you  will  be  free,  and  I  will  be 
your  friend,  and  I  am  the  sticking  kind, 
Kid.  We'll  make  another  start  and  this 
time  it  will  be  right.  What  do  you  say?" 

She  leaned  close  and  heard  the  breath 
whistle  in  his  throat,  felt  the  electric 
tension  of  the  great  decision. 

"It's  a  gamble,"  .she  whispered,  "but 
■ — aren't  we  both  gamblers?" 

"By  Heaven!"  said  the  Caliente  Kid 
hoarsely,  "we  are!  If  it  wins,  I'll  be  a 
man  for  you,  an'  oh,  for  th'  love  o' 
God,  stick  by  me!" 

And  turning  his  face  against  her 
arm  he  began  to  sob  like  the  boy  he 
was  beneath  all  the  wrong  and  bravado. 

Van  Landon  smiled  knowingly  in  the 
star-hung  dark,  but  there  were  tears  in 
her  gray  eyes,  too. 

rnWELVE  hours  later  Bert  Cardigan, 
-L  sheriff,  rode  into  the  Cottonwood 
grove  again.  He  was  travel-grimed 
and  drawn,  and  the  lines  about  his  stern 
lips  were  deep  and  grave. 

Van  Landon  met  him  in  cool  white, 
starched  and  fluted,  and  sweet  as  a 
mountain  wind.  Her  sleeves  were  mere 
lace  frills  that  left  her  brown  arms 


"Without  suck  a  road  ive  cannot  protect  California  and  our 
Pacific  possessions  against  inojasion." — Pres.  Buchanan,  1837. 


TF  we  should  have  a  war 

^  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad — next 

to  the  Navy  and  the  Panama  Canal — will  be 

the  greatest  single  material  factor  in  a  successful 
defense  of  our  Western  Coast. 

Double  track,  perfect  road-bed,  low  grades,  slight  curves,  automatic 
block  signal  system  and  the  finest  physical  equipment  on  the  western 
roads  will  prove  invaluable  for  the  expeditious  passage  of  troops  and 
munitions. 

This  road — built  for  a  military  purpose — fortunately  never  has  had 
a  military  test,  but  it  is  ready  for  such  a  test. 

All  of  the  factors  which  will  make  the  Union  Pacific  efficient  in 
war  are  just  as  useful  in  times  of  peace.  Travelers  and  shippers 
are  acquainted  with  the  facts  which  make  this  "l  he  Standard 
Road  of  the  West." 

UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 

Jonis  Rast  and  West  with  a  Boulevard  of  Steel 
Gerrit  Fort,  P.  T.  M.  Chicago,  111. 


FROM  THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN 


Come  to  you  luscious  and  moist  as 
though  just  picked.  In  dust-proof 
packages — they  are  clean  and  fresh 
as  dates  should  be. 

The  HILLS  BROTHERS  Co., 

Dept.  1 1 ,  375  Washitigton  Street,  New  York 


the  new  profession 
Tree  Surgery  2^ 

Nut  overcrowded  and  offers  splendid 
and  unusuiil  opportunities  to  honor- 
able younff  men.  Ak*'?^  '-f  to  28. 
ht  iidents  niUHt  have  at  It-nMed  high 
xi-hnul,  be  at  leuHl  5  font  7  in  heij^ht, 
l>tiyslcal1y  nouiid  and  of  i^uud  character. 

After  roniplel  ilig  two  yi-ai  n'  course, 
t'dod  nu-n  iiinkc  large  annual  fnronicK. 
I'oHltioiiH  yiiaranteed  to  good  men  after 
KrddiiHdoii.  Every  city,  park,  orchard 
and  private  i-Ntafe  needn  an  Kxperf 
Tree  .SurKer.n.  PoHitionM  open  also  with 
4>HtaldfHhed  companies  or  Slate  and  Na- 
tional OovernnienU.  special  attention 
to  Fruit  Growing.  Tuition  moderate, 
includiiif,'  llr»t  ycur'n  board.  We  pay 
larytiecond  year.  Write  promptly  for 
full  particidarn.  Atidress  t  he  Secretai  y. 

Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery 
Box  77  Kent,  Ohio 


Do  You  Like  to  Draw? 
Cartoonists  are  well  paid 

Wt;  will  not  you  aiiv  granti  prize 
if  you  ;.U8wer  lliis  ad.  "Nor  will  we 
claim  to  make  yon  ricli  id  a  tveek.  But 
if  you  are  aiixious  to  develop  your  tal- 
eDt  with  a  successful  rartootiist,  so  yon 
L':iii  make  money,  send  a  copy  of  this 
picture  with  tic  in  siamps  for  piTtfolio 
<>t  cartoons  and  sample  lessnii  plnte, 
and  let  us  explain. 

The  W.  L.  Erans  School  of  Cartooning 
814  Leader  Bldg  ,  Cleveland.  0. 

ir 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents.  Trade-Mark?,  etc.,  sent  i 
free.  Patent*  procured  through  Munn  &  Co,  receive  j 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  689  Woolworth  Bldg.,  N.Y. 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE :  625  F  Strwi  Washinslon.  D  C. 


Atwood  Grapefruit 

As  to  Flavor,  in  a  Class  by  Itself. 


Always  in 
thii  wrapper 


Price  about  the  same  as  the  common  variety. 
Your  dealer  will  supply  it. 


— ^55 
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MANY  READERS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  JUST  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT.  MAKE  A  PRAC- 
TICE OF  READING  AND  ANSWERING    I  HtSE   ADVERTISEMENTS.     THEY   ARE  CLASSIFIED   FOR   YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Real  Estate 


A  Winter  Farm  On  South  Florida's  Attractive 

Guif  Coast.  An  independent  income  from  a  small  culti- 
vated area  in  the  heart  of  Florida's  frost-proof  fruit  and 
veeetable  growinc  district.  All  the  early  veeetables, 
marketed  at  highest  prices,  can  be  grown.  Oranges,  grape- 
fruit, celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  strawberries,  etc.,  ripening 
under  a  winter  sun,  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four 
crops  on  same  land  each  year— growing  season  :!J8  days. 
Beautiful,  progressive  little  cities  with  every  advantage. 
Hospitable  people  formerly  from  all  parts  of  United  States. 
Delightful  climate  affords  ideal  living  conditions  year 
'round.  Our  (i4-page  hook  of  facts  and  photos  mailed  free. 
Ask^.  A  Pride,  General  Industrial  Agent,  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway,  Suite  D-1,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Fertile  Virginia   Farms  Along  Chesapeake  & 

Ohio  Rwy.  at  §1.5  an  acre  and  u|t  on  easy  terms.  Mild 
climate,  rich  soil,  abundant  rainfall,  plentiful  and  cheap 
labor.  Convenient  to  Eastern  markets,  also  to  good 
schools  and  churches.  .  Write  for  free  illustrated  farm 
home  booklet— "Country  Life  in  Virginia",  and  low 
excursion  rates.  Address  K.  T.  Crawley,  Indus.  Agt., 
C.  &  O.  Rwy.,  Room  1036,  Richmond,  Va. 


Virginia  Farms  $13.00  Per  Acre  And  Up.  Easy 

payments.  F'ruit,  Dairy,  Stock.  Mild  Climjitc.  Raise 
Spring  Lambs  for  early  market.  On  Railroad,  Best 
markets  nearby.  Write  fiir  farm  lists,  information  and 
N.  &  W  Rwy.  Homeseeker,  all  free.  F.  H.  LaBauine, 
Agrl.  Agt.,  Norfolk  &  Western  Rwy.,  Room  2K>,  N.  &  W. 
Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Money-Making  Farms  Throughout   15  Eastern 

States:  1  acre  to  l.doO  acres.  $1.')  per  acre  up:  several  with 
livestock,  tools,  and  ciops  included,  to  settle  estates;  big 
illustrated  catalogue  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
Dept.  til,  47  W.  34th  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK 


Hempstead  Lawns,  10  Miles  From  New  York; 

quarter  acre  for  .$3(M);  terms  $1.^  cash,  $.')  month.  Henij)- 
stead  has  fine  electric  train  service.  Send  for  maps  ami 
illustrated  booklet  to  VV.  Kaye,  ^TT  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 


Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 


iiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


Typewriter  Prices  Smashed.    Spot  Cash."  Gaerte 

will  save  you  nuiriey.  L.  C  Smiths.  Olivers.  Rt-mingtons,  Un- 
derwoods. Royals,  etc.  Your  choice  of  fiOU  machines  at  $10 
to$ir).  Guaranteed  for  3  years.  Send  today  for  descriptive 
circular.  Dearborn  Typewriter  Excji. ,  Dept.DSt.  Chicago, 111. 

Special  Note:    If  You  Want  A  Real  Bargain  In 

A  dandy,  high-chiss,  substantially  guaranteed  rebuilt  type- 
writer of  any  make— on  time,  rental  or  cash— write  the  iiig 
house  today.    Young  Typewriter  Co..  Dept  255,  Chicago. 


Old  Corns  Wanted 


Will  Pay  $5.00  To  $50.00  For  Large  Cent  Dated 

l7!t!t.  T\'e  ])a y  citsh  preininnis  on  all  large  cents,  eagle  cents, 
etc.,  and  all  rare  citins  to  V^\'Z.  Tlnnisaruis  of  coins  and 
bills  wanted.  Send  4c  for  our  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Cir- 
cular.   Numismatic  Bank.  Dept.  C,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

niiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii{i!ii{!{iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii^ 


Of  Interest  to  Women 


Become   A  Trained    Nurse    By   Home  Study 

course.  Nurses  earn  l^lf)  to  %%)  a  week.  Diplomas  recog- 
nized by  best  Doctors.  Hospital  experience  given  if  de- 
sired. Established  12  years.  Easy  term-.  Catalog  Free. 
American  School  for  Nurses,         La  Salle.  Chicago,  111. 


How  to  Rntertain 


PlaySt  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia- 
logues. Speakers,  Minstrel  Malerial.  .lokes.  Kec-itat ions. 
Tableaux.  Drills.  Musical  Pieces.  Make  Up  (Joofls.  Large 
Catalog  Free.    T.  .S.  IViiison  &  Co.,  Dept.  H,  Chicag(j. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiaiiiiiiii 


Motion  Picture  Plays 


Have  You  Ideas  For  Photoplays  Or  Stories?  If 

so,  we  will  accept  them  in  any  form  criticise  free— sell  <m 
cdinmission.  BigRewardsI  Hundreds  m;iking  money.  Get 
<letails  today.  Story  Rev.  Co.,  21  Main  St.,  Auburn.  N.  Y 

Write   Photoplays,  Short  Stories,  Poems:  Big 

Prices.  Constant  demand.  No  correspondence  course. 
Start  writing  and  selling  at  once.  Details  free.  Atlas 
Pub.  Co.,  :i4(i  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Bis  Prices  Paid  For  Photoplays.     Details  Free 

t(t  beginners;  no  experience  or  correspondence  course 
iH'eded;  begin  work  now.    Producers  League,  817,  St.Louis. 


Printing 


Letterheads    1,000.  $2.00;  2,000,  $3.50;  5,000, 

i?7.r)0;  good  grade  bond  paper,  1(>  pound;  others  charge 
snore  for  same  quality;  samples  free.  Girard  Job  Shop, 
Dept.  .5-L,  Girard,  Kas. 

1,000  Bond  Letterheads  $1.50,  5M  $5;  1,000 

Envelopes  $1.7.">.  Same  paper  and  work  as  others  furnish. 
Saniides     S.  I.  Meseraull,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


Songwriters 


Songwriter's   '*Key    To    Success'*    Sent  Free. 

(Jet  real  facts  We  revise  poems,  composp  and  arrange 
music,  copyright  and  facilitate  Free  Publication  or  out- 
right Sale  of  songs.  Submit  poems  for  examinatioii 
Knickerbocker  Studios,  540  Gaiety  Huilding,  N.  Y.  City. 


Collections 


"Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody,' 

and  thereby  I  collect  $2un.niKI  yearly  from  honest  debts  all 
over  the  world.  Write  for  the  story  of  "Hen  Hiir  and  the 
Hill."/ree.  Krancisti.  Luke.Cont'l  Nat'l  Hank  Hhig  .Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah.  II.  S.  A.    "Some  I'eople  Don't  Like  Us." 


Business  Opportunities 


Thermor  Waterless  Hot  Bottle  Sends  Hot  Water 

Kcittles  to  scrap  heap.  Exclusive  Selling  Rights  free  to  re- 
sponsible party  able  to  finance  liinisclf.  Real  ojiportiinitv 
to  eslablisli  ycmrself  in  big  paying  business  with  nominM 
capital  as  Distributor  Thermor  Products.  Limited  offer. 
Theriiiophor  Co.,  IS  Deshrosses  St.,  New  York. 


Build  A  Business   Of  Your  Own,  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Busiiiest 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  eo 
profitable.  Send  for  "Pointers"  today.  American  Col- 
lection .Service,  51  Slate  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Patents 


Patent  What  You  Invent.    It  May  Be  Valuable. 

Write  me.  No  attorney's  reo  until  patent  is  .illrjwed. 
Estab.  1HH2.  "Inventor's  Guide"  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 
5:!S  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Inventors,    Do  Not   Sacrifice  Your  Inventions. 

Get  full  money  value.  Reliable  book  Free.  Write  R.  S.  & 
\.  B.  Lacey.  Iil8  Barrister  Hldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  That  Pay.    Proof  Given.    Protect  Your 

Idea!  Send  dat  t.  Advice  and  2  winiderful  hooks  free  I 
E.  E.  Vrooman  &  Co.,  H,->2  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Songs 


The   Rose    Of    My    Love    For    You,"  And 

"Gates  of  (told."  two  ol  the  best  regular  sixty  c(>nt 
songs.  To  introduce,  we  will  mail  both  for  only  ten 
cents  in  stamps.  The  Red  Letter  Press,  6;JU  Orchestra 
Building.  Chicago. 


Duplicating  Devices 

Our  "Modern"  Duplicator  Yours  For  $2.40 

No  Glue  or  Gelatine.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial.  :M00ii  Users 
Slandard  for  l.l  Years.  Booklet  Free.  Sole  Mfrs..  J.  D 
Dnrkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  :»S  Pifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Dull  Razor  Blades 


Mail  Them  At  Our  Risk!  Pay  Only  If  You  Like  The 

new  Blademaker's  edges  we  put  on.  Or.  ask  for  pricds  and 
free  mailing  case.  Parker-Warren  Lab.,107-r  W.4:;id  St.,N. Y. 


Tools  and  Machinery 

**Recl  Devil"  Glass  Cutter.    Saves  The  Hands, 

glass,  expense;  standard  glazier's  tool.  10c.  Booklet  free. 
Smith  &  Hemenway  Co.,      Chambers  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 


Of  Interest  to  Men 


Wanted.    Railway  Mail,  C'erk-Carriers,  Rural 

Carriers:  $'.tOO  to  $1, HIM)  yearly.  Examinations  soon.  One 
lesson  Free.    Write  Ozment,  12liR,  St.  Louis. 


Christmas  Suggestions 


Something  New;  Delicious  Mexican  Pecan  Candy 

sent  anywhere  prepaid,  7:")C  and  %\  per  pound.  Mexican 
Pecan  Candy  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


HIGH-GRADE  SALESMEN  AND    AGENTS  ARE  IN  BIG    DEMAND.     TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  QUALIFY,  THE  FOLLOWING  ADVERTISEMENTS  PRESENT  MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 


Agents  Wanted 


Agents  Wanted 


Agents  Wanted 


Every  Household  On  Farm— In  Small  Town  Or 

Suburbs — where  oil  lamjis  are  used,  needs  and  will  buy 
the  wonderful  Aladilin  jMantle  Lamp,  burns  common  coal 
oil  (Kerosene);  gives  a  light  five  limes  as  bright  as  elec- 
tric. Awarded  Gold  Medal  At  San  Francisco  Exposition. 
Hundreds  with  rigs  earning  big  income  without  previous 
experience.  No  cash  required.  We  furnish  capital  to 
reliable  men.  Write  quick  for  wholesale  prices,  territory 
and  sample  lamp  for  free  trial.  Address  Nearest  Office. 
Mantle   Lamp   Co.,  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  504  Thermos  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


The   Prosperous  Agent  Is  The   Davis  Agent. 

Why  ?  Our  soap  and  toilet  combinations  get  the  money 
with  Huge  profit,  (ireat  Crew  managers  proposition.  Re- 
peat orders  (Jalore  '.  Worlds  Largest  Factory  Backs  Ynu. 
VVrite  E.  M.  Davis.  President,  Klil  Davis  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Agents— Snappiest  Household  Line  On  Earth.  Red 

hot  sellers,  steady  repeaters-  big  jirofit.  •2.")0  lightweight, 
fast  selling,  popular  priced  necessities.  Agents  Outfit  free. 
Get  busy— yuick -Write  today.  Postal  will  do.  American 
Products  Co.,  3520  American  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Just  Show  Them— The  New  Adjustable  Floor  And 

wall  mops,  dustless  dusters  and  sanitary  brushes  Sell  Them- 
selves. Higline.  Big  Profits.  Agents  write  Silver-Chain- 
berlin  Co.,  Maple  St.  &  Boulevard,  Clayton,  N.  .J. 


Live  AgenU  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  food  flavors  in  tuhi  s  i  savingKO't  i.  Exceptionally 
large  profits.  F;xclusive  territory.  Permanent  business. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  2't  Union,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Sales  Agent  Wanted  In  Every  County.    We  Train 

the  inexperienced.  If  ilissatisfied  with  present  wages.write 
largest  manufacturers  of  transparent  handled  knives  for 
their  offer.  The  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  O 


•oSjf  ^°'^?*'?""??'"'*'"'''°'-'*«'^8«"»0»»^'ewLiberal 

accident  policy.  yearly  pays  for  injuries,  sickness 
Doubh^  benefits,  $111.  Photo-identiflcalion  (in  leather  case) 
free  with  policy.  Underwriters,  VH:,-¥.  Ins.  Exch  Chicago 


Men  &  Women  To  Handle  Our  Trinlex  Foldins 

handbag.  Exclusive  rights  and  territory.  VVrite  for  calir- 
log  and  details.  S.  H.  Diamond  A  Bro.,  :f.'i  VV.  21st  St  NYC 


Advertismg  Stickers,  Inexpensive  And  Effective 

advertising:  a  universal  business  help;  splendid  fielil  for 
agents.  St.  Louis  StlckerCo.,  Dept.C,  Kri  Pine  SI   St  Louis 


Endless  Neckties-  12  Ties  In  One.    Sells  To 

Pn'lH  ■  1,^  '^i'*'  'T'""--  "'e  I''-oflt.  Write  at  once. 
Endless  Necktie  Co.,  Dept.  3,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 


L.  M.  Palmer,  Of  Glen  Allen,  Ala..  Put  Out  On 

trial  loH  Wendell  Compressed  Air  Washing  Machines.  He 
went  around  a  few  days  later  to  collect  and  in  every  single 
instance  save  one  he  got  the  monev.  This  is  a  brand  new- 
proposition.  Patented:  is  an  amazing  invention.  Agents 
coining  money.  A  sale  at  nearly  every  house.  Does  week's 
wash  in  3  to  (>  minutes.  Works  like  magic.  No  charge  for 
territory.  W^rite  now.  Wendell  Vacuum  Washer  Co.,  939 
Oak  St.,  Leipsic,  O. 


Agents :  New  Gas  Generating  Coal  Oil  Lamp. 

For  homes,  stores,  lodges,  churches,  halls.  Costs  j'^,  cent 
per  hour  to  operate.  Low  priced.  Your  money  easily 
earned.  Big  profits.  Special  terms.  .Sample  free  to 
hustlers.    KeroSafe  Lamp  Co.,  1217  West  St.,  Dayton,  O. 


Agents— Handle  Latest  Sensation ;  Little  Marvel, 

self-ligliting  burner  attachment:  just  out;  fits  any  burn  r; 
retails  15c;  made  by  makers  of  famous  Simplex  lighter: 
call,  write.  Automatic  Gas  Appliance  Co.,  Inc.,  27  East 
14th  St.,  New  York. 


Agents— Deal  In  Dollars.     Make  Dollars.  The 

.lules  Folding    Portable   Electric   Lamp   contains  new, 

exclusive,  patented  features.  Particulars  from  Rose 
Strauss  Co.,  207  W.  48th  St.,  New  York. 


Own  Your  Own  Busmess.    Permanent  Monthly 

income.  Carry  no  stock,  just  sample,  S.  O.  .S.  Electric 
Pulser,  new,  powerful.  Big  special  agent's  proposition 
now.  Commonwealth  Mfg.  Co.,  4!;0  Rialto,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Plenty  Of  Sales,  Plenty  Of  Profit,  Permanent 

work,  exclusive  territory;  $1.25  profit  on  each  sale;  only 
hustlers  wanted;  write  for  booklet.  Moore  Drop  Forging 
Co.,  No.  N-ISIO,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Biggest  Hit  Ever!    11  Piece  Toilet  Article  Set 

selling  like  blazes  at  .$1  with  $1  carving  set  free!  Enor- 
mous profit !  Tremendous  sensation  !  Make  big  money 
every  week.    Write  quick!    Pierce  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Chicago. 


Free  Sample -Nosplash  Water    Strainers  Sell 

themselves— no  talking-experience  unnecessary.  Profits 
big.    Send  2c  (mailing  cost).    S.  K.  Union  Filter  Co.,  N.  Y. 


i..^'*''*f~^j;*''>""'""*~ToTake  Orders  For  Our 

high  grade  calling  and  business  cards.  Large  profits-  out 
fit  Free.    Kormans,  box  Ii9;t  W,  Waterburyf  c  ii 


Everybody  Knows  Fuller  Brushes.   AgenU  Make 

big  money  selling  them.  Write  for  terms.  Fuller  Brush  Co., 
.).;  Hoadley  PI.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  or  Rock  Island,  111 


A  gents  To  Sell  Eureka  Steel  Ranges"  From  Wag- 

ons,  on  notes  or  for  cash.  Big  money  maker  for  live  men. 
Catalogue  Irec.    Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O'Fallon,  Ills 


Agents:  Large  Profits.  Free  Samples.  Gold  Sign 

Letters  for  store  and  ofl^ce  windows.  Any  one  can  put  on. 
Big  demand.  Metallic  Letter  Co.,  432  N.  Clark  St.,Chicago. 


A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

PureSpun  Aluminum  Utensils  :ind  Specialties.  We  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aluminum  Mfg. 
Co.,  Division  X,  Lemont,  111. 


Men  And  Women  Earn  Hundreds  Of  Dollars 

yearlydistributing  Guaranteed  Hosieryfrom  mill  towearer. 
.\11  or  part  time.  Repeat  orders  insure  permanent  increas- 
ing business.  No  capital  or  experience  needed.  C.  Parker 
Mills,  2737  No.  Ix'th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agents.     The   Midget  Vest    Pocket  Garment 

Hanger  sells  on  sight.  The  most  attractive  proposition 
ever  offered.  No  coinpetition.  Article  fully  protected  by 
II.  S.  and  foreign  patents.  Address  The  Silvex  Company, 
Dept.  C,  171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Line, 

New  Accident  and  Health  Policy.  $5000  principal  sum. 
Slim  monthly  for  accident  or  sickness.  All  accidents  and 
sicknesses  covered.  Premium  $10  yearly.  One-half  above 
benefits  for  $5  yearly.  Underwriters,  Dept. B,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Little  Giant  Lift  And  Force  Pump.  Saves  Plumb- 
ers'bills.  Removes  all  stoppasres  in  waste  pipes.  Absolute 
monopoly;  fix  you  for  life.  Write  for  our  new  agent's  plan. 
.1.  E.  Kennedy,  Dept.  C,  30  E.  42d  St..  N.  Y. 


A  Hustler,  Man  Or  Woman,  Fair  Education,  To 

travel  for  firm  of  large  capital.  No  canvassing.  $i):i()  per 
year,  payable  weekly.  Expenses  advanced.  G.M.Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 


Accept  No  Agency  Until  Getting  Offer  On  Ho- 

Ro-Co  Skin  and  Scalp  J^oap  and  Toilet  .\rticles.  Our  plan 
new  and  different.  Territory  limited;  write  today.  Rothco, 
208  N.  2nd,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Agents— Use  Our  Capital,  Jump  Into  Big  Per- 

inaneiit  business;  New  automatic  Fuel  Saver,  fits  any  stove 
orfurnace;  saves 25^  fuel;  exclusive  territory.  StatesMfg. 
Co.,  192  Consolidated  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


High-Grade  Salesmen 


Agents,  Sell    Kant  Leak    Rain  Coats.  $5  Kind 

for  $:i.9S.  Fast  Seller;  Big  Profit.  Capital  not  required. 
VV>  save  you  time  and  mo-ev  by  delivering  direct  to  cus- 
tomer.   Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  12  Buick  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Great  Profits.  New  Specialty  For  Merchants.  Sells 

.S15.(H),  your  profit  .$10.2.5.  No  competition.  Exc.  Territory. 
Free  sample.    Sayers  Co.,  401  Wainwright,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


High-Grade  Salesmen 


Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  Un- 
necessary. Earn  Bij;^  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail  during 
spare  time,  only  eif^ht  weeks'  time  required,  one  or  two 
hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy  work,  hundreds  of 
good  positions  to  select  from.  Write  today  for  free  book 
"A  Knight  of  the  Grip",  containing  full  particulars  an 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  earn 
ing  Big  Salaries.  Address  Dept.  B-4T  National  Salesmen 
Training  Association,  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 


A  Well  Known  House  Wants  Salesmen.  Two 

big  lines  direct  to  consumer.    (1 1  Advertising  novelties  in 
leather.    (^)  Loose  Leaf  and  manifolding  books,  blanks, 
binders,  etc.       Big  Commissions,  prompt  remittance 
Applicants  must  have  selling  experience,  make  a  goo 
appears  nee  and  of  correct  moral  character.    Philip  Han 
SO»i-lU  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Salesmen -We  Will  Pay  You  WeU.  Hardenbur^' 

famous  line  of  Leather  Goods,  Diaries,  and  other  Adver- 
tising Specialties.  Product  oif  thirty  years'  experience. 
Easy  sales  satisfied  customers,  big  commissions.  A  serious 
offer  for  hustling  salesmen.  No  canvassers.  H.  B.  Harden- 
burg  &  Co.,  fil  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen  For  Largest  Independent  Aluminum 

cooking  utensil  line.  New,  novel,  quick-selling  plans  that 
bring  home  the  bacon.  Pay  weekly;  positions  permanent; 
exclusive  territory.  Specials  for  side-line  men.  Desk  B, 
National  Aluminum  Works.  Elmira,  New  York. 


Business  Building  Is  A  Science  That  Brings  Suc- 
cess. Some  never  acquire  it;  some  by  bitter  experience, 
but  more  than  75,000  others  have  sent  for  the  Sheldon  Book 
— the  quickest,  surest  way.  Why  not  you?  Write  today 
to  The  Sheldon  School,  r)27  Gunther  Bldg  ,  Chicago. 

Be  Independent.  Build  Your  Own  Business.  Sell 

Real  Estate.  No  experienre  or  capital  necessary.  I'nlim- 
ited  field.  Big  Profits.  We  help  you  got  started.  Spare 
time  only,  if  desired.  Write  for  Free  Book.  Morden  Real 
Estate  School.  245  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

We  Will  Pay  Expenses  And  Salary  Or  Commis- 
sion—introducing  King  Butter  Separator.  Produces  finest 
butter  from  cream  or  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  in  5  minutes. 
Retails  ^^5  up.  Write  for  free  sample  and  salary  proposition. 
De  King  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  ll-O,  Chicago. 


Salesmen:  Pocket  Side  Line,  New  Live  Proposi- 
tion, all  merchants  in  towns  of  KtO.OOO  and  under  want  it. 
Pays  $r).iHJ  com.  on  each  sale.  No  collecting,  no  risk  to 
merchant.  We  take  back  unsold  goods.  Easiest,  biggest 
paying  side  line.  Canfield  Mfg.  Co.,  208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted:  Salesmen  For  An  Up  To  Date  Line  Of 

Calendars.  Special  inducements  for  Producers.  Write  for 
terms  today.  Advertising  &  Importing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

If  A  Substantia!  Monthly  Salary  And  Commi«- 

sions.  with  liberal  expenses  interest  you,  Address  Dept.  J, 
2907  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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bare,  her  throat  rose  above  more  lace, 
and  there  were  trinkets  gleaming  here 
and  there  about  her — a  necklace  of 
turquoise  beads,  cunningly  woven  by  the 
Indians,  a  girdle  to  match  that  hung 
low  about  her  hips  and  dangled  long  flat 
ends  to  the  hem  of  her  dress.  A  silver 
ring  set  with  a  big  turquoise  ornamented 
the  little  finger  of  her  right  hand. 

She  was  a  sight  to  draw  the  heart 
out  of  a  man's  breast.  Cardigan  looked 
at  her  gravely  a  moment  or  two.  Then 
he  smiled  in  spite  of  himself. 

"You  young  witch  I"  he  said.  "All 
this  is  for  a  purpose." 

And  with  her  keenness  of  percep- 
tion she  saw  that  he  knew  it  all. 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  "the  Kid  is 
here.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"Take  him  to  Redwood." 

"Yes?" 

The  word  was  polite  beyond  measure, 
honey-sweet,  and  drawling. 

Cardigan  got  off  Black  Bolt  and  faced 
her.  "Now,  Van,  dear,"  he  said  quietly, 
■"let's  understand  each  other  once  for 
all.  I  know  your  good  heart  and  that 
you've  set  yourself  against  me  in  this, 
thinking  my  love  for  you  will  make  me 
.forget  my  duty.  God  knows  I  would 
do  almost  anything  on  earth  for  you, 
but  I  am,  according  to  my  modest 
lights,  an  honorable  man.  If  I  play  fair 
with  my  honor,  I've  got  to  take  the 
Caliente  Kid  back  to  Redwood.  Now 
what  are  you  going  to  make  of  me?" 

VAN  squirmed  uncomfortably,  point- 
ing a  slim  toe  into  the  hard  earth 
and  glancing  about.  This  was  her  own 
method  of  attack  precisely,  and  he  had 
forestalled  her,  "beat  her  to  it." 

"He's  just  a  boy,  Bert,"  she  said  dis- 
armingly;  "just  a  yellow-haired,  blue- 
eyed  boy  who's  gotten  off  wrong,  and  I 
want  to  start  him  over.  Couldn't  you 
lose  his  trail  hereabout  somewheres?" 
Cardigan  .shook  his  head. 
"I'd  find  it  forever  in  my  conscience," 
he  said,  "as  long  as  I  held  office." 

Van  threw  down  the  eauge,  flashed 
up  her  head,  straightened  her  shoulders. 

"All  right  then,"  she  said,  "all  right! 
You  love  me,  don't  you?" 

"Better  than  my  life,"  he  said  simply. 
"And  yoalike  a  fair  chance?" 
"Yes." 

"You  believe  in  your  Black  Bolt?" 
"Certainly.    But  what  are  you  driv- 
ing at?" 

"A  very  simple  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty— for  it  is  a  difficulty,  Bert.  I'll 
never  turn  the  boy  over  to  you,  and 
if  you  take  him  from  me  by  force 
il\  hate  you  forever.  So  this  is  what 
we'll  do:  We've  been  quarreling  for 
a  year  about  Yusuf  and  Black  Bolt, 
haven't  we?  And  I  said  they  should 
never  run  against  each  other  save  for 
a  reason,  and  a  good  one.  We  have  the 
reason  now,  and  high  stakes — high 
stakes,  Bert!  Oh,  the  very  highest 
stakes  we  know!" 

Her  sweet  lips  were  trembling  a  bit 
with  excitement,  while  her  gray  eyes 
had  gone  black  between  her  lashes. 

"Yes?"  asked  Cardigan  wonderingly. 
His  heart  seemed  to  lose  a  beat,  then 
to  plunge  ahead  Uke  lightning.  He 
never  knew  what  she  would  do  next, 
and  he  knew  her  sharpness,  her  clever- 
ness, so  that  he  saw  disaster  looming 
for  himself  in  some  vague  way.  He  wet 
his  dust-dry  lips.  "Name  them,"  he  said. 

"You  .shall  rest  Black  Bolt  and  your- 
self— there  is  a  panful  of  Fanita's 
sugar  cakes — and  when  you  are  both 
fit  well  run  the  race  at  last,  the  great 
race,  and  I  warn  you  it  will  be  a  hard 
one,  to  the  last  ounce  of  endurance,  the 
farthest  stretch  of  speed!  I'll  ride  my 
Yusuf  and  you  .shall  ride  Black  Bolt, 
under  what  they  are  used  to  carrying, 
or  you  may  strip  down  to  a  surcingle," 
she  flashed  excitedly,  "and  the  stakes 
shall  wait  upon  the  issue.  If  I  win,  you 
shall  give  me  all  right  to  the  Caliente 
Kid.  And  if  your  conscience  is  too 
strong  you  can  add  your  office  to  the 
stakes.  If  you  win — you  and  your  Bolt" 
(she  laughed  a  bit  shakily  and  struck 
her  palm  to  his),  "if  you  win  you  can 
take  the  boy  to  jail,  and  to  make  you 
run  your  best  IH  add  my.self  to  the 
purse.    I'll  marry  you  when  you  say." 

For  a  moment  Cardigan's  face  went 
red  as  flame  beneath  the  dust  and 
grime.  Then  it  turned  ash-gray  and  his 
dark  eyes  blazed  like  harbor  lights. 

"Done!"  he  cried.    "Done,  by — !" 

F')R  two  days  the  sheriff  lay  at  El 
Rancho  Verde.  He  was  very  silent, 
and  Van  left  him  much  to  himself.  He 
poomed  and  tended  the  great  black 
horse  with  minute  care,  ran  him  daily 
out  along  the  stretching  plains,  and 
satisfied  him.self  that  he  was  in  prime 
condition. 


He  had  not  seen  the  Caliente  Kid, 
for  Van  kept  the  boy  somewhere  in  the 
depths  of  the  adobe  house,  but  he  knew 
he  was  there,  that  he  would  not  e.scape. 
So  much  he  counted  on  her  word  and 
on  her  charm  that  drew  and  held  men  as 
honey  draws  flies. 

FOLLOWING  her  custom,  Van  was 
up  at  the  first  gray  light  and  far 
away  on  Yusuf,  flying  along  the  land 
like  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  They  needed  no 
training,  these  two,  for  they  knew  each 
other's  hearts  and  were  satisfied. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
Cardigan  went  to  Van  at  the  early 
breakfast  with  a  set  to  his  square  jaw 
that  made  her  thrill  for  just  a  second 
with  apprehension,  so  confident  was  it 
so  sure  of  his  chances. 

"I'm  ready,"  he  said  quietly.  "Shall 
it  be  this  morning?" 

She  nodded  as  she  poured  his  coffee. 
"Right-o,"  she  answered,  "we're  ready 
too.   We'll  start  at  the  corral  and  go  to 
the  Devil's  Outlook.  We'll  go  fast,  Bert, 
and  whoso  is  ahead  there  is  winner.  Is 
that  satisfactory?" 
"Perfectly." 
"Then  let's  hurry." 
In  thirty  minutes  they  stood  at  the 
corral  gate.  Van  clad  in  khaki,  her  black 
hair  bound  tight  to  her  head,  and  with- 
out a  covering. 

Two  boys  led  out  the  horses,  Yusuf 
stepping  lightly,  like  a  fine  lady,  his 
silver  coat  shining  in  the  sun. 

Van  flung  an  impulsive  aim  about 
his  neck. 

"My  Lord,  Bert!"  she  cried,  "you've 
lost  before  we  start.  In  twenty  minutes 
the  county'll  be  needing  a  new  sheriff." 

But  Cardigan,  looking  to  the  bit  and 
the  saddle  cinches,  smiled.  Black  Bolt 
looked  like  a  fine  machine,  a  strong,  un- 
tiring thing  of  steel  and  steam,  formida- 
ble and  appalling  in  his  great  strength. 

On  Yusuf's  gleaming  back  there  wa.« 
a  small  jockey  saddle  and  Van  swung 
up  without  assistance. 

Cardigan  mounted;  they  swung  about 
neck  to  neck,  and  Van  motioned  to 
Manuel. 

"Strike  the  big  bell,  Manuel,  three 
.sharp  strokes.  Standing  stai-t,  and  off 
at  the  third." 

She  gathered  her-  light  reins  and 
leaned  forward. 

"Ready." 

One!  boomed  the  big  bell  of  the 
rancho  that  hung  at  the  corral  gate. 
Cardigan  settled  his  feet  in  the  stir- 
rups; touched  Black  Bolt  gently. 

Two! 

Ten.sion  had  dropped  suddenly  upon 
them.  It  seemed  no  one  breathed, 
neither  these  two  with  so  much  at  stake, 
nor  the  silent,  dark-faced  cii-cle  of  El 
Rancho  Verde's  people  gathered  in  the 
background. 

At  a  corner  of  the  adobe  hou.se  a 
blond  boy  rolled  innumerable  cigarettes 
with  trembling  fingers  and  dropped 
them  unlighted. 

Three! 

Like  a  flash  of  summer  lightning  they 
were  off,  the  white  horse  and  the  black, 
sailing  out  along  the  land  in  such  a 
flight  as  they  had  never  made  before. 
With  the  first  leap  it  seemed  that  each 
animal  became  cognizant  of  an  enemy, 
a  rival  to  be  feared. 

The  open  land  lay  out  before  them, 
smooth-cropped  by  the  grazing  cattle, 
singularly  free  from  the  prairie  dogs 
that  infested  it  farther  south. 

There  was  no  fence,  no  trail,  no  stone 
the  size  of  a  man's  hand — nothing  but 
the  golden  land  and  the  barren  ram- 
parts to  the  north,  running  parallel  to 
their  course. 

FAR  out  ahead  stood,  high  and  grim 
in  the  wash  of  light,  a  solitary  land- 
mark, a  shaft  of  ancient  rock  separated 
from  the  receding  cliffs  by  the  erosion 
of  the  elements  through  countless  cen- 
turies, the  Devil's  Outlook.  One  mile 
lay  between  it  and  the  coi'ral  gate. 

Just  once  Black  Bolt  tossed  his  hand- 
some head,  then  he  stretched  out  and 
lay  down  to  work,  his  great  mane  flying, 
his  hoofs  thundering  on  the  ringing 
earth. 

But  Yu.suf?  Oh,  Yusuf,  feeling  an 
enemy  hanging  at  his  silver  flank,  went 
wild  with  speed.  He  gathered  his 
slender  legs  beneath  him  and  spurned 
the  whole  wide  world.  He  shot  ahead, 
an  arrow,  a  lance  thrown  by  a  giant,  a 
sparkling  flame.  Fires  were  lighted  in 
his  eyes;  they  burned  in  his  heart.  This 
land  was  his  and  the  glory  thereof,  and 
he  had  never  known  a  rival.  Therefore 
he  ran  away. 

But  the  great  black  horse  behind  him 
had  had  many  rivals,  and  he  had  caught 
them  too.  He  knew  the  killing  race,  the 
anguished    speed    of    the  despairing. 
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He  believed  that  he  was  under  the  control  of  a  spirit 
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Slowly  he  gained  momentum,  working 
up  as  a  good  engine  works  up,  and  pres- 
ently Yusuf  heard  the  ring  of  hoofs 
beside  him.  Once  more  the  fleet  white 
horse  spurted  forward. 

Neither  rider  was  urging.  Both  reins 
hung  loose.  They  knew  the  mettle  of 
their  steeds.  The  earth  went  by  beneath 
in  a  golden  blur.  The  wind  sang  in 
their  ears  with  a  high,  shrill  note.  It 
whipped  tears  into  Van's  eyes. 

NEVER  had  Yusuf  flown  as  he  flew 
.low.  He  seemed  half  bird,  a  feath- 
ered thing  that  skimmed  the  world  be- 
low. Time  after  time  he  shot  away  from 
Black  Bolt  and  time  after  time  Black 
Bolt  crept  up.  Van  gloried  in  the  awful 
pace,  in  the  way  the  white  horse 
spurted.  The  Devil's  Outlook  was  com- 
ing toward  them  with  appalling  speed. 
Again  she  went  away  from  the  man  be- 
side her.  Again  he  crept  up,  up — to 
hip,  to  flank,  to  shoulder. 

Van  felt  resentment  begin  to  flame 
in  her  heart.  Were  Yusuf's  glorious 
bursts  to  fail  forever?  How  long  could 
Black  Bolt,  so  much  heavier,  keep  up 
the  pace?  She  glanced  round  once 
an"d  beheld  Cardigan's  face  pale  in  the 
light. 

Black  Bolt  was  running  evenly, 
smoothly,  untiringly. 

She  bent  anxiously  and  tried  to  see 
Yusuf's  eyes.  The  one  she  saw  was 
flaming  like  a  beacon,  bright,  glorious, 
undaunted.  His  pink  nostril,  flaring 
wide  like  blown  silk,  looked  like  a  crim- 
son flower. 

"Oh,  you  darling!"  she  cried  aloud. 
"You  prince,  you  king!    Go!  Go!" 

The  standing  rock  was  just  ahead. 
With  a  spring  the  white  horse  forged 
ahead,  but  only  for  a  moment,  "rhe 
black  came  up,  strained  to  his  nose,  and 
together  they  shot  by  not  an  inch  apart. 
Van  put  a  hand  to  her  rein. 

"Turn  !"  she  screamed.  "Turn!  We'll 
make  it  back!" 

And,  circling  wide  to  right  and  left, 
they  turned  and  came  back  together  on 
the  home  stretch. 

At  Rancho  Verde  the  roofs  were  blact 
with  people. 

A  sigh  went  up  from  forty  hearts 
when  they  saw  the  far  dots  circle  and 
turn. 

"Sancta  Maria!"  whispered  Rosendo. 
"It's  too  great  a  strain  for  the  silver 
one!   Too  far!   Too  far!" 

"Never!"  cried  Manuel,  shifting  on 
his  moccasined  feet.  "Hush,  fearful 
one!  Pray,  if  you  know  how,  and  help 
the  white  bi^d  home!" 

Out  by  the  gate  the  Caliente  Kid 
stood  rigid,  his  fingers,  empty  of  the 
familiar  papers  which  he  had  long  since 
dropped  in  his  tension,  working  involun- 
tarily in  the  accustomed  motions. 

"Oh,  Lord!"  he  groaned.  "Oh,  Lord! 
And  I  would  have  been  straight!  I 
would  have  been  straight!" 

Down  along  the  land  the  racers  came 
like  swallows.  The  watchers  saw  the 
distance  widen  between  them  and  the 
sentinel. 

Neck  and  neck  they  ran  now,  for 
Black  Bolt  was  holding  his  own  better 
and  better.  Again  and  again  and  yet 
again  the  gallant  heart  of  Yusuf  sent 
him  spurting  from  this  hateful  thing 
that  hung  at  his  flank  so  relentlessly. 

A QUARTER,  a  half.  Van  felt  the 
world  go  by  as  in  a  dream.  She 
heard  the  thunder  of  the  flying  hoofs, 
the  whistle  of  the  wind. 

Or  was  it  the  wind?  She  strained 
her  ears  and  an  awful  sickness  took  her 
so  that  she  swayed  a  trifle  in  her  saddle. 

It  was  not  the  wind,  that  high,  shrill 
note  she  heard  now.  It  was  the  breath 
whistling  in  Yusuf's  throat!  Her 
Yusuf!    Her  king  of  horses! 

Tears  came  into  her  eyes  from  her 
very  heart  this  time.    She  laid  a  hand 
on  the  silver  neck,  wet  now  and  darker, 
and  felt  him  surge  forward  in  answer. 
Another    quarter.   Once    again  the 
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black  head  came  forward  like  the  form 
of  death  itself,  resistless,  relentless.  She 
hated  the  black  horse  wildly.  She 
wanted  to  reach  out  and  strike  that 
level  head. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  build- 
ings; slowly,  slowly — oh,  her  heart  was 
bursting—  Black  Bolt  forged  ahead! 

A  foot,  two  feet — he  was  leading 
Yusuf! 

She  could  feel  the  heaving  of  her 
beauty's  sides,  the  waver  in  his  stride. 

And  then  she  saw  the  corral  gate  and 
a  young  figure  that  hung  upon  it,  its 
blond  head  flung  down  upon  its  despair- 
ing arms! 

Van  caught  her  breath  and  leaned 
forward. 

"Yusuf!"  she  screamed.  "Oh,  Yusuf, 
darling!  'Go!  Go!  Go  home!  Go 
home!" 

It  was  a  great,  a  gallant  heart  that 
beat  under  the  silver  coat.  Yusuf  was 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  built  of  the  truest 
stuff. 

He  heard  his  beloved's  voice,  felt  her 
hands  beating  upon  his  neck,  and  with 
the  last  ounce  in  him,  the  last  supreme 
effort,  he  gathered  his  fleet  hoofs  be- 
neath him  and  went  home  as  only  he 
could  go. 

It  was  a  magnificent  finale,  a  sight 
for  men  and  gods. 

Like  the  wind,  like  hill  waters  rush- 
ing from  the  snows,  like  a  fire  in  dead 
grass,  he  leaped  forward,  caught  the 
black  horse,  breasted  him,  flung  by  and 
spurned  the  earth  between ! 

A FULL  two  lengths  ahead  he  went 
by  the  corral  gate,  carried  by  that 
divine  spark  within  which  made  him 
what  he  was,  a  prince  of  his  kind. 

And  the  ranchers  went  mad  for  joy 
as  only  Latins  can.  They  danced  and 
shouted  and  crowded  about  their  idols, 
the  woman  and  the  horse,  and  all  the 
place  rang  to  the  uproar. 

But  Van  Landon,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  hung  upon  Yusuf's  neck  and  cried 
like  a  baby.    And  Yusuf  trembled,  too.'^ 
Presently,  when  the  spasm  had  passed  - 
a  bit  and  Van  could  gather  herself  to- 
gether, she  looked  around  for  Cardigan, 
A  little  way  apart  he  stood  by  Black-* 
Bolt  and  his  strong  face  had  aged  won- 
derfully in  its  ashen  pallor.*  Still  trem- 
bling. Van  went  to  him  and  took  his 
hands. 

"Bert,"  she  cried,  half  laughing,  half 
weeping,  "oh,  Bert!  What  a  race  it 
was!  What  a  race!  And  your  Black 
Bolt  is  a  horse,  a  real  horse,  worthy  to 
run  with  Yusuf!" 

She  put  out  a  hand  and  stroked  the 
wet  black  side  that  did  not  heave  un- 
duly. 

"But  I  won!  7  won!  Do  I  get  the 
Caliente  Kid?" 

"Yes,"  said  Cardigan  heavily. 

"And — and — does  the  county  get  an- 
other sheriff?" 

"Yes,"  he  said  again. 

"Then,"  said  this  adorable  woman, 
"give  me  that  thing." 

And  reaching  up  she  tore  the  silver 
star  from  his  shirt. 

"And  now,  in  winning,  I  won  the  | 
rig^t  to  dictate  terms,  didn't  I?"  1 

He  nodded.  j 

"Then  we'll  send  for  Father  Francis, 
for  I  cannot  live  another  day  without 
you.  I've  loved  you  so  long,  Bert!  And 
the  rancho  needs  a  man.  And — and — 
Black  Bolt  shall  share  Yusuf's  own 
paddock.  What  do  you  say?" 

With  her  inimitable  charm  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  his  face  and  leaned  against 
his  breast.  And  Cardigan  opened  his 
arms  in  a  daze  and  took  her  into  them. 

"Van,"  he  said  huskily.  "Oh,  Van, 
dear!    Thank  the  Lord!" 

And  the  Caliente  Kid,  coming  for- 
ward quietly,  took  the  reins  of  Yusuf 
and  Black  Bolt  and  led  them  into  the 
paddock. 

"Bring  me  water  and  a  sponge,  he 
said  to  Manuel;  "here's  where  I  get 
busy  on  the  right  road." 
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iDECORATIONS 


FRANKLIN  BOOTH 


THE  day  on  which  Edgar  Allan  Poe  died  James  Whitcomb  Riley  was  born. 
It  was  all  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century — the  good  nineteenth  century — 
when  the  spirit  of  change,  that  had  been  brooding  for  generations  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  suddenly  got  into  their  wills  and  began  to  manifest  itself  in  realities. 
Persons  who  love  the  weird  find  creepy  pleasure  in  calling  attention  signifi- 
cantly to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Riley's 
first  dip  into  national  fame  was 
through  an  imitation  of  Poe's  verse — 
with  a  certain  set  of  poetical  jingles 
entitled  "Leonainie": 

Lconainie — Angels  named  her; 

And  they  took  the  light 
Of  the  laughing  stais  and  framed  her 
In  a  smile  of  ivhite, 

And  they  made  her  hair  of  gloomy 
Midnight,  and  her  eyes  of  bloomy 
Moonshine,  and  they  brought  her 
to  me 
In  the  solemn  night. 

In  a  solemn  night  of  summer, 

When  my  heart  of  gloom 
Blossomed  up  to  greet  the  comer 
Like  a  rose  in  bloom; 
All  forebodings  that  distressed 
me 

I  forgot  as  joy  caressed  me — 
(Lying  joy!   that  caught  and 
pressed  me 
In  the  arms  of  doom!) 

■  Jy  spake  the  little  lisper 
In  the  Angel  tongue; 
)'rf  I,  listening,  heard  her  whisper- — 
"Songs  are  only  sung 

Here  below  that  they  may  grieve 
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you — 
Tales  but 
you — 


told  you   to  deceive 


So  must  Leonainie  leave  you 
While  her  love  is  young." 

Then  God  smiled  and  it  was  morning. 

Matchless  and  supreme; 
Heaven's  glory  seemed,  adorning 
Earth  vnth  its  esteem; 

Every  heart  but  mine  seem.ed 
gifted 

With  the  voice  of  prayer,  and 
lifted 

Where  my  Leonainie  drifted. 
From,  me  like  a  dream,.     — E.  A.  P. 

They  say  that  as  eminent  a  Poe 
authority  as  William  Cullen  Bryant 
was  fooled  by  this  practical  .joke  of 
a  twenty-year-old  Indiana  youth.  At 
any  rate,  the  literary  world  first 
turned  its  eyes  toward  Mr.  Riley  be- 
cause of  this  imitation  of  Poe.  Hence 
those  who  love  "the  witch  tales  'at 
Annie  tells  about,"  "when  the  lamp 

wick  sputters  and  the  wind  goes  wo-o-o!"  like  to  pretend  that  they  think 
♦be  soul  of  Poe  is  working  its  way  up  through  the  animal  kingdom  in  Riley. 
F'ut  in  clinging  to  the  u  stable  theory  of  transmigration  of  souls,  its  doc- 
rmaires  have  to  abandon  the  simple  and  time-tried  miracle — the  miracle  of  the 
r  npiritual  genealogy  of  all  poets  from  age  to  age.    Of  cour.se  the  .soul  of  Poe  is 
(  living  in  the  heart  of  Riley,  just  as  the  soul  of  Shelley  sang  in  the  lines  of  Poe, 
and  the  songs  of  Burns,  tran.slated  into  the  motif  of  the  day,  thrilled  through 
Dec.  2.5 


Janie.N  Whitcomb  Riley.    '/'Af  I/oosic 
Poe,  whose  genius  has  immortalized  the  charm 


Shelley,  and  just  as  Burns  took  his  note  from  Goldsmith,  whose  soul  was  begot- 
ten of  Dryden,  perhaps,  or  of  Ben  Jonson,  through  Shakespeare,  on  back  through 
Chaucer  to  Petrarch  and  Dante,  to  Horace,  to  David,  even  to  Lamech,  the  first 
poet  who  in  the  cave  chortled  his  song  of  prov/ess  to  Adah  and  Zillah. 

The  Hoosier  poet  is  a  bard  of  the  old  line.    In  him  is  the  immortal  soul  of  song 

that  moves  with  the  race,  singing  of 
what  it  loves :  of  wars  and  gods  and 
women,  seas  and  hills  and  vales, 
high  adventure  and  lowly  plodding, 
of  homes  and  far  journeys,  of  the 
visions  of  the  young  men  and  the 
dreams  of  tfle  old,  and  of  the  prattle 
of  children  in  the  dooryard.  Harpers 
among  the  herdsmen,  prophets  at 
the  court,  minstrels  or  troubadours, 
ballad  mongers  or  laureates,  they 
are  all  one  tribe  to  which  is  given 
the  honor  and  the  glory  of  preserv- 
ing whatever  is  fine  and  worthy  in 
the  spirit  of  the  times. 

This  story  is  not  to  be  a  story  of 
the  birth  of  art  in  a  country  commu- 
nity, nor  shall  it  be  a  disquisition 
upon  the  philosophy  of  self-revela- 
tion in  humanity  along  its  pilgrim- 
age through  this  vale  of  sorrows; 
far  from  it.  This  story  will  tell  how 
a  mild-mannered,  blue-eyed  little 
man  of  five  feet  five  and  three-quar- 
ters, with  hair  the  color  of  unroasted 
peanuts,  a  mouth  sensitive  as  a 
woman's,  and  a  good  tooth  for 
"chawing  terbacker,"  got  the  medal 
of  highest  honor  for  poetry  from 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1912  after  a  gay  and  use- 
ful life  in  Indiana. 

The  Mute  Ho  osiers 

NOW,  Indiana  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  made  a  stage  set- 
ting for  poetry— indeed  for  all  im- 
aginative writing  and  art — a  stage 
setting  that  differs  radically  from 
the  setting  of  any  other  part  of 
America.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  swashbuck- 
ling soldiers  from  the  Napoleonic 
wars — called  in  the  Western  ver- 
nacular hussars,  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable — came  quarreling 
and  swaggering  across  the  conti- 
nent, down  the  Ohio,  and  up  into  In- 
diana; they  were  hardy,  adventur- 
ous, noisy,  hopeful,  democratic  set- 
tlers. Joining  them  were  the  poor 
people  from  the  South  to  whom 
slavery  was  an  economic  menace. 
They  also  were  quick-tempered,  high- 
visioned,  hard-fisted,  and  of  the 
rough-and-ready  type  from  which 
pioneers  are  recruited.  These  fighting  people,  ready  always  to  participate  in  a 
convention  or  a  mayhem,  as  the  occasion  demanded,  became  known  of  their 
neighbors  as  the  hussars,  later  the  Hoosiers.  But  the  cruel  monotony  of  years 
of  hard  work  piled  into  decades  and  heaped  into  a  generation  seems  to  have 
taken  from  these  gay  people,  not  their  gayety,  but  their  habit  of  expressing  it; 
not  their  emotional  intensity,  but  its  audible  form.  Life  silenced  them.  Their 
children  and  their  children's  children   formed  the  rugged,  sturdy  middle-class 


r  poet  of  the  line  of  Rums,  Shelley,  and 
of  childhood.     The  painting  is  by  John  S.  Sargent 
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At  the  age  of  twenty- two 
Riley  studied  law,  practiced 
sign  painting,  and  lived  his  verse 


stock  that  had  made 
scores  of  thriving 
country  towns  and 
thrifty  farms  in  In- 
diana at  the  time 
when  Poe  died  and 
Riley  was  born.  At 
that  time,  in  New 
England,  Emerson's 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  ad- 
dress was  shaking 
the  foundations  of 
the  Puritan  faith ; 
Lowell  and  Longfel- 
low were  singing  in 
their  academic  clois- 
ters; in  the  South 
the  easy  lives  of  the 
leisure  classes  pro- 
duced no  imagina- 
tive literature,  save 
flamboyant  oratory. 
Illinois  and  Ohio 
were  training  their 
great  soldiers  and 
statesmen ;  there  the 
New  England  strain, 
strong  in  its  intel- 
lectual activity,  was 
dominant.    But  in 

Hoosierdom,  before  the  great  Civil  War  of  the 
sixties,  were  stories  of  the  struggles  of  men  and 
women  with  the  wilderness,  stories  of  cruel  hard- 
ships, heroic  sacrifices,  iron  lives  of  repression, 
self-denial,  stoic  endurance.  Among  these  passion- 
ate, speechless  people  Riley  grew  to  boyhood. 

The  Romance  of  the  Poet's  Boyhood 

HIS  father  was  a  country  lawyer:  good,  substan- 
tial, middle-class  people  were  the  Riley.s — upper- 
class  indeed  in  their  town  and  their  State.  Steel  en- 
gravings and  perhaps  a  chromo  adorned  the  walls  of 
the  parlor,  and  the  china  dog  with  yellow  eyes  stared 
from  the  mantelpiece.  In  the  bookcase  were  a  few 
volumes,  mostly  of  history  and  oratory,  with  Shake- 
speare and  Bunyan  and  one  or  two  British  poets 
representing  the  imaginative  side  of  life.  But  such 
books  even  in  their  homes  were  remote  from  the  boys 
of  that  day.  McGuffey's  School  Readers  supplied  liter- 
ary inspiration  to  the  boys,  and  in  the  sixties  their 
imaginations  were  fed  upon  the  famous  dime  novel 
of  the  period.  But  books  had  a  small  part  in  the 
boy  life  of  that  day  and  place.  The  boy  Riley  grew 
up_save  for  the  fleeting  hours  of  school — in  the 
open,  "down  around  the  river,"  which  means  the 
creek;  or  in  the  barn,  that  natural  playhouse  of 
a  boy  in  a  country  town;  or  in  that  mysterious 
palace  of  cool,  dark  mystery,  the  town  ice  house;  or 
in  that  exhaustless  treasury  of  boy  wealth,  the  alley 
behind  the  village  stores;  or  in  the  wood  lot  where 
nuts  and  grapes  in  autumn  tempted  boys  to  return 
to  the  life  of  the  gods;  or  on  the  vacant  lot,  cross- 
cut with  paths  of  grown-up  feet,  where  boys  hiding 
in  the  high  weeds  went  forth  to  many  a  bold  adven- 
ture of  boy  errantry.  What  the  musty  smell  of 
books  must  have  been  to  the  youth  of  New  Eng- 
land who  grew  into  the  scholastic  poets  of  their 
day  the  strong  stable  smells  and  the  stinks  of  the 
jimson  weeds  around  the  abandoned  mill  or  the 
slaughter  house  were  to  the  boy  poet  of  Indiana. 
Yet  because  youth  was  there,  because  it  all  flashed 
before  the  fresh  eyes  of  childhood,  "the  earth  and 
every  common  sight"  were  indeed  "appareled  in  celes- 
tial light."  Beauty,  after  all,  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  environment  (all  places  are  ugly  enough  to 
the  ugly  soul),' but  in  the  eyes  that  see  and  the 
heart  that  feels  and  the  spirit  that  understands. 
"On  the  banks  o'  Deer  Crick"  and  the  "little  town 
o'  Tailholt"  have  in  them  "the  glory  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  dream,"  if  only  the  dream  is  cherished. 
One  of  the  differences  between  poets  and  the  rest 
of  us  is  that  poets  do  cherish  their  dreams.  Hear 
Riley  talking  years  afterward  of  his 
first  school — probably  as  miserable 
and  sordid  and  disenchanting  a  make- 
shift of  a  school  as  any  boy  ever  at- 
tended. But  as  he  spoke  of  it  in  the 
mellowness  of  maturity,  there  came 
in'o  his  face  the  boy's  soul  who  loved 
it,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  tender- 
ne;:s,  his  sensitive  mouth  puckered 
childishly,  and  he  began  chuckling 
that  infectious  chuckle  that  was  echo- 
ing across  forty  years  and  more  as 
he  spoke: 

"My  first  teacher  was  a  little  old 
rosy,  roly-poly  woman  who  looked  as 
though  she  might  have  just  come  roll- 
ing out  of  a  fairy  story — she  was  so 
lovable  and  jolly  and  amiable."  He 
looked  down  a  moment  to  catch  the 
picture  and  drawled  on:  "Her  school 
was  kept  in  a  little  old  Dame  Trot  sort 
of  a  hou.se,  with  three  rooms,  and"— - 
here  he  blinked  gayly  at  the  recoUec- 


tion  of  the  detail— "like  a  bracket  on  the  wall  was  a 
little  porch  in  the  rear,  which  was  a  playground  for 
her  scholars" — again  the  audience  had  the  highly  in- 
fectious chuckle — "for  in  those  days  pupils  were 
called  scholars,  very  affectionately,  by  their  teachers." 

Again  the  poet's  eye,  still  the  child's  eye,  sees  the 
picture,  for  he  says  in  tenderest  voice  of  sweet  remi- 
niscence: "I  remember  the  little  lame  boy  who  used 
to  get  the  first  ride  in  the  swing  in  the  locust  tree 
at  recess." 

And  one  wonders  if  the  little  lame  boy  was  the 
child  who  has  become  immortalized  by  the  verses — 
the  boy  who  had  "curv'ture  of  the  spine!"  But  the 
picture  is  shaping  up  again,  a  picture  which  might 
have  been  brought  out  of  a  mean  heart  in  derision, 
but  which  came  out  of  Riley's  heart  in  love: 

"That  teacher  was  a  mother,  too,  to  all  her  scholars, 
and  her  particular  care  was  the  drowsy  little  ones. 
They  were  often  carried  to  a  sitting  room  and  laid 
to  slumber  on  a  little  made-down  pallet  on  the  floor. 
I  recall  how  a  playmate  and  I,  having  been  admon- 
ished into  silence,  grew  deeply  interested  in  a  spare 
old  man  sitting  always  by 
the  window  rocking  with 
the  shade  of  the  window 
drawn  down.  After  a  while^ 
we  became  accustomed  to 
the  idea,  and  we  sat  in  a 
little  sewing  chair  talk- 
ing and  laughing  in  whis- 
pers and  giving  imitations 
of  the  pendulating  figuie 
of  the  little  old  blind  man 
at  the  window.  Well,  the 
little  old  blind  man  was 
the  gentlewoman's  charge, 
and  for  this  reason  possi- 
bly her  life  had  become  a 
heroic  one  caring  for  this 
old  husband  of  hers,  wait- 
ing blind  and  helpless  but 
content  at  the  window  for 
his  sight  to  come  back  to 
him — as  doubtless  it  has, 
now  that  he  sits  at  an- 
other casement!" 

There  are  the  trailing 
clouds  of  glory,  sure 
enough!  And  they  blow, 
not  from  the  beauty  of 
the  mountains  or  the  mys- 
tery of  the  sea,  but  from 
a  miserable  little  three- 
roomed  house  in  a  dingy 
little  weed-grown  town, 
where  "they's  no  side- 
walks to  speak  of,"  and 
the  post  office  is  "the  drug 
store  and  the  shoe  shop 
and  the  grocery,  all  three" 

— indeed,  the  "little  town  o'  Tailholt."  But  there  are 
"the  glory  and  the  dream."  Doubtless  Troy  itself 
was  a  measly  little  old  stick-in-the-mud  town  com- 
pared with  Athens  or  the  home  of  the  Pharaohs.  But 
a  poet's  eyes  saw  it  and  a  poet's  heart  held  it  and 
gilded  its  towers  for  all  time.  So  let  us  have  some 
more  of  these  pictures  of  a  poet's  boyhood,  and  re- 
member that  it  was  the  common  boyhood  of  a  day 
that  is  passing  quickly  out  of  reality  into  tradition : 
"To  my  last  teacher  I  owe  possibly  the  first  grati- 
tude of  my  heart  and  soul,  since,  after  a  brief  war- 
fare, upon  our  first  acquaintance  as  teacher  and 
pupil,  he  informed  me  gently  but  firmly  that  since 
I  was  so  persistent  in  reading  secretly  in  school 
'Beadle'  and  Munro's  dime  novels,  he  would  choose 
my  novels,  and  Irving,  Cooper,  Dickens,  Scott,  and 
Thackeray  were  substituted  for  the  dime  novels." 
There  is  the  boy  eternal  waging  the  time-old  war 
against  the  ruthless  invasion  of  the  enslaving  forces 
of  life,  surrendering  the  raw  meat  gained  by  his 


own  hands  for  the  fire-made  food  of  his  thraldom! 
It  is  the  race  story  in  little. 

At  sixteen  young  Riley  left  school — probably  be- 
cause he  had  finished  all  the  schooling  the  town 
afforded.  And  then  life  clamped  its  shackles  on 
him.  His  father,  being  of  the  thrifty,  foresighted 
American  type,  held  to  the  American  tradition  of 
the  time  that  every  boy  should  have  a  trade  "to 
fall  back  on,"  whether  he  had  a  profession  or  not 
So  he  apprenticed  his  son  to  a  house  painter. 

The  Girl  in  the  Case 


IT  WAS  a  most  natural  thing  that  the  paint-spat- 
tered cub — tow-headed  and  more  or  less  mean,  for 
he  was  more  or  less  sheer  animal — should  be  known 
as  "Bud,"  and  so  he  was  known.  Now,  the  pseudo- 
nym "Bud"  on  a  boy  means,  being  translated  into 
the  language  of  man,  that  the  boy  will  fight;  that 
he  will  tie  knots  in  clothes  at  the  swimming  hole; 
that  he  will  crack  rocks  under  water  and  give  the 
others  the  cramp;  that  he  will  skate  over  the  ice 
just  frozen  after  the 
ice  cutters  have  left;  that 
he  will  sit  cuddled  up 
naked  under  the  water 
that  runs  over  the  dam, 
not  minding  an  occasional 
snake,  waiting  to  stick  his 
head  up  and  scare  the  day- 
lights out  of  the  older 
girls  at  a  Sunday-school 
picnic;  that  he  will  smoke 
rattan  or  cornstalk,  suck 
a  grapevine  in  spring, 
drink  pokeberry  ink  on  a 
dare  knowing  it  will  kill 


I 
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Sign  the  poet  admits  he  painted  for  a  tintype 
photographer  at  age  of  eighteen  in  Mooresville,  Ind. 
The  owner  of  the  sign  recalls  Riley's  fine  violin  playing 


you,  wait  around  outsidefl 
of  church  looking  in  at  the  ^ 
girls    and    beau    a  girl 
home  at  night — and  kiss 
her  if  she  will  let  him; 
that  he  will  put  worms 
in  a  bottle,  let  them  sun- 
fry,  and  rub  the  oil  on  him  j| 
to  make  him  limber,  and  I 


burn  in  his  soul  to  be  a 
peanut  boy  on  the  local 
train  or  get  a  leg  cut  off 
hopping  freight  cars 
switching  around  the 
depot.  So  Riley  was 
"Bud,"  and  there  was  a 
girl.  No  biographer  ever 
has  dared  to  say  so.  Riley 
himself  never  has  hinted 
at  the  truth.  The  girl 
has  kept  discreetly  .silent 
about  it.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  girl,  and  she 
(or  they,  as  the  case  may  be)  set  the  voices  to  singing 
in  the  boy's  heart.  Where  she  is  or  what  became  of 
her  no  one  who  knows  will  tell.  Probably  she  mar- 
ried the  son  of  the  merchant  prince,  and  for  twenty 
years  afterward  her  mother  was  duly  thankful  that 
she  escaped  that  ornery  Riley  boy.  But  she  did  not 
die — Riley's  verse  shows  that;  and  she  did  not  marry 
him — Riley's  verse  proves  that  also.  For  he  is  the 
type  of  man  who  might  have  sacrificed  art  to  lif^ 
who  would  have  surrendered  his  joy  in  creating 
visions  to  the  joy  of  living  beautifully.  So  it's  just 
as  well  that  The  Girl  did  marry  the  merchant  prince 
and  live  among  the  marble-topped  black  walnut  fur- 
niture of  eminent  respectability.  For  she  might  have 
killed  a  poet.  She  has,  however,  wherever  she  is  and 
whoever  she  may  be,  earned  the  gratitude  of  a  repub- 
lic by  keeping  still  about  the  days  of  "Bud"  Riley 
and  the  great  awakening.  So  long  as  we  don't  know 
her  and  she  has  kept  herself  studiously  in  blessed 
anonymity,  let  us  piece  out  her  romance.  They 
"went  together"  while  "Bud"  was  learning  to  be 
a  house  painter — dabbling  also  in  the  fine  arts  as  a 
sign  painter;  learning  to  etch  writh  acid  on  glass 
(almost  a  lost  art  these  days)  ;  learn- 
ing gold-leaf  work  and  learning  to 
make  rimes.  He  always  rimed,  but 
it  was  her  name  that  first  sang  ex- 
quisitely in  his  heart.  So  she  must 
have  had  a  musical  three-syllabled 
name,  for,  whatever  else  "Bud"  Riley's 
verse  is  and  was  and  shall  be,  it  is 
first  of  all  singing  verse.  And  it  sang 
in  his  heart  a  great  flood  of  inarticu- 
late music  as  he  sat  on  the  ladder 
painting  a  house,  as  he  tore  around 
town  at  night  tipping  up  wooden  side- 
walks, drinking  hard  cider  with  the 
boys,  serenading  the  girls,  and  in  the 
cool,  .still  hours  of  midnight  whi.stling 
homeward  by  Her  father's  house  in 
the  vain  hope  that  she  would  know 
his  pipes  and  be  glad.  He  learned  the 
guitar  in  those  days:  first,  of  course, 
he  mastered  the  jew's-harp,  and,  be- 
ginning with  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 
on  the        {Continued  on  page  25) 
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SOMETHING 

BY  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

Sitting  by  the  glimmer 

Of  the  fire  to-night, 
Though  the  glowing  embers 

Sparkle  with  delight  — 
There's  a  sense  of  something. 

Vaguely  understood. 
Stealing  o  er  the  spirit 

As  a  shadow  would. 

Is  it  that  the  shutter 

Shudders  in  the  wind 
As  a  lance  of  moonshine 

Shivers  through  the  blind  ? 
Or  the  lamplight  dancing 

In  pretended  glee 
As  the  keyhole  whistles 

In  a  minor  key  ? 

Footsteps  on  the  sidewalk. 

Crunching  through  the  snow. 
Seem  to  whisper  something 

Of  the  long  ago  — 
And  the  merry  greetings 

Of  the  passers-by 
Seem  like  truant  echoes 

Coming  home  to  die. 

I  have  coaxed  my  pencil 

For  a  smiling  face. 
But  the  sketch  is  frowning 

And  devoid  of  grace; 
And  the  airy  waltzes 

Of  my  violin 
Die  away  in  dirges 

Ere  I  well  begin. 

Lay  away  the  story  — 

Though  the  theme  is  sweet  — 
There's  a  lack  of  something 

Makes  it  incomplete; 
There's  a  nameless  yearning  — 

Strangely  undefined  — 
For  a  something  better 

Than  the  common  kind. 

Something!    Oh,  that  something! 

We  may  never  know 
Why  the  soul  is  haunted 

Ever  thus  and  so, 
Till  the  longmg  spirit 

Answers  to  the  call 
Of  the  trumpet  sounding 

Something  after  all. 
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PRIOR  to  the  ni}>ht  he  met  the 
shabby  little  man  in  the  alley  lead- 
ing to  the  stage  entrance  and  was  of- 
fered the  lead  in  an  unwritten  drama 
of  domestic  life,  Murray  Boland  fre- 
quently had  felt  that,  of  all  the  parts 
he  had  played  in  his  time,  few  had 
been  really  great  and  none  had  quite 
measured  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  his 
artistic  ability.  While  he  was,  of 
necessity,  temperamental,  he  was  not 
capricious;  he  reserved  his  tempera- 
ment for  his  work  and  spared  his 
associates,  and,  with  a  courteous  and 
sportsmanlike  appreciation  of  the 
playwright's  art  and  feelings,  he 
never  used  his  power  to  change  a 
script  in  order  to  "hog"  a  scene  for 
himself;  what  changes  he  did  insist 
upon  always  were  with  a  view  to  har- 
monizing the  play  as  a  whole.  How- 
ever, even  with  these  changes,  the 
personality  of  the  author  remained, 
and  often  Murray  Boland  had  been 
tempted  to  extemporize.  Consequent- 
ly, when  the  shabby  little  man  offered 
him  the  contract  for  the  lead  in  the 
unwritten  domestic  drama,  that  latent 
yearning  to  extemporize — to  play  a 
part  that  would  be  real  in  every 
sense  of  the  word — moved  him  to 
accept. 

What  mattered  it  that  he  had  not 
attended  a  single  rehearsal  and  that 
the  play  was  to  be  given  its  premiere 
promptly  on  the  stroke  of  midnight 
Christmas  Eve,  now  .scarcely  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  distant!  Even 
had  his  new  manager  not  been  so  wist- 
ful— assuring  him  he  had  to  have  a 
great  character  actor  to  play  the  part, 
and  that  of  all  the  character  actors 
in  the  world  Murray  Boland  was  the 
only  one  who  could  play  it  to  please 
such  a  critical  audience — the  star  could  not  have 
found  it  in  his  heart  to  refuse.  The  billing  and 
advertising  had  already  been  attended  to,  the  stage 
set,  the  props  all  arranged  for,  and  the  house  sold 
out;  to  deny  the  shabby  little  man  after  all  his 
trouble  would  have  been  too  inhuman. 

It  was  the  latter's  tribute  of  appreciation  of  the 
actor's  art  which  really  had  aroused  Murray  Boland's 
interest,  for  after  the  dramatic  critics  have  praised 
one  for  a  decade  in  the  language  of  the  intellectually 
elect,  it  is  good  to  meet  a  poor  little  nobody  and  hear 
him  say:  "You're  the  greatest  character  actor  that 
ever  lit  on  this  earth,  Mr.  Boland,  an'  I'll  bang  the  eye 
o'  the  man  that  says  you  ain't."  For  that  is  praise 
indeed,  and  long  since  Murray  Boland  had  grown  in- 
different to  praise  of  the  hothouse  variety.  Conse- 
quently this  tribute,  fresh  from  the  truck  patch,  as 
it  were,  and  smelling  slightly  stronger  than  spring 
onions,  coordinated  with  his  ideas  of  realism  and 
offered  a  welcome  break  in  the  monotony  of  a  too- 
successful  existence,  for,  after  all,  one  may  get  a 
surfeit  of  culture  and  correct  phrasing  and  long  for 
a  good  honest  oath !  And  I  regret  to  state  that  the 
shabby  little  man  swore  for  emphasis. 

Nearly  ten  years  had  passed  since  the  most  emi- 
nent dramatic  critics  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  public  had  commenced  to  agree  with  old  man 
Silverman's  press  agent  that  Murray  Boland  was  the 
greatest  character  actor  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
recently  completed  London  engagement  had  lent  sup- 
port to  the  shabby  little  man's  contention  that  he, 
Murray  Boland,  was  the  greatest  character  actor 
on  earth.  He  had  starred  in  plays  which  had  suc- 
ceeded, not  because  of  the  critics,  but  in  spite  of 
them;  and,  since  in  .such  plays  the  .star's  ability 
looms  up  like  the  spars  of  a  ship  in  a  low-lying 
fog,  it  followed  that,  no  matter  how  vigorously  the 
critics  whetted  their  knives  to  kill  the  play,  the 
bloody  work  was  never  completed  without  several 
kind  words  for  Mr.  Murray  Boland. 

THERE  was  more  of  a  reason  for  this  than  the 
actor's  art,  for  art  minus  personality  is  a  fi'igid 
thing  and  the  public  will  have  none  of  it.  There 
were  six  generations  of  Bolands  in  the  private  ceme- 
tery on  the  old  home  farm  in  Kentucky,  but  the  roots 
of  the  family  tree  had  been  Irish,  and  from  those 
forgotten  forbears  Murray  Boland  had  inherited  im- 
agination and  perfect  understanding.  It  had  been 
ordained  that,  in  heart  at  least,  he  should  never  grow 
old;  at  forty  he  looked  thirty  and  could  still  read 
"Huckleberry  Finn"  and  feel  all  queer  and  choky 
as  he  conjured  up  the  picture  of  Huck  bending  over 
little  Buck  Rheppard,  killed  in  the  feud.  His  was 
the  great  gift  of  personal  charm,  and  the  instant  he 
made  his  entrance  that  charm  was  projected  over 
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"Some  bright  little  sparkler,  eh?"  he  said.  "I 
s'pose  you're  surprised  In  see  a  down-and-outer  like  me  pull  u  rock  like  that 


the  footlights  and  found  a  haven  in  the  hearts  of 
his  audience. 

Have  you  evei'  watched  a  panhandle)-  in  action? 
He  will  stand  on  a  corner,  carefully  scrutinizing  the 
face  of  each  man  who  passes  him.  He  may  let 
a  thousand  pass  by;  then  suddenly  he  will  spring 
out  into  the  sidewalk,  fall  into  step  beside  a  total 
stranger,  and  from  the  corner  of  his  mouth  make  a 
quick  plea  that  generally  gets  results.  He  appears 
possessed  of  an  uncanny  intuition  which  enables  him 
to  select  warm-hearted  victims.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  shabby  little  man  selected  Murray  Boland 
for  the  part  because  instinctively  he  realized  that 
the  actor  was  kind. 

His  friends,  who  knew  Murray  Boland  for  a  cul- 
tured, college-bred  gentleman,  born  with  the  prover- 
bial silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  often  wondered  why 
he  had  elected  to  be  an  actor  when  he  owned  a  stock 
farm  down  in  Kentucky  and  paid  a  man  .$5,000  a 
year  and  5  per  cent  of  the  purses  won  to  manage 
a  racing  stable  for  him.  The  reason  lay  in  the  fact 
that  Murray  Boland  was  a  genius,  and  genius  has 
a  habit  of  asserting  itself.  He  delighted  in  acting : 
to  score,  night  after  night,  to  bring  laughter  and 
tears — that  was  the  fascination  the  profession  held 
for  him — and  the  sporting  blood  of  his  hard-riding, 
hard-drinking,  fox-hunting  ancestors  bade  him  play 
the  game  for  the  game's  sake. 

It  was  not  an  easy  life,  and  Murray  Boland 
could  afford  a  life  of  ease,  yet  he  had  but  one 
complaint  to  make.  When  one  excels  in  any  one 
of  the  arts  he  is  doomed  to  answer  stupid  ques- 
tions about  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  existence, 
and  the  price  Murray  Boland  paid  for  success 
was  hard  work  and  shop  talk.  One  of  the  few 
persons  he  looked  forward  to  meeting  with  genuine 
pleasure  was  a  barber  in  a  shop  down  on  Four- 
teenth Street,  New  York.  The  majority  of  barbers 
appear  to  have  a  strange  affinity  for  bulldogs,  but 
this  man  had  not.  Murray  Boland  frequently  rode 
down  from  Forty-second  Street  to  be  shaved  by  him, 
for  this  particular  barber  wouldn't  talk  of  anything 
but  horses,  and  Murray  Boland  didn't  want  to  talk 
of  anything  else!  Indeed,  often  in  the  midst  of  his 
greatest  triumphs,  while  he  stood  before  the  foot- 
lights acknowledging  with  gracious  bows  the  plaudits 
of  his  audience,  the  thought  would  come  to  him : 
"Why  do  I  continue  to  do  this?  I  am  a  slave  to  my 
success,  and  I  am  not  altogether  happy  any  more, 
for  I  am  not  free.  When  my  contract  with  Silver- 
man expires  I'm  going  to  quit.  A  man  should  retire 
at  forty,  if  possible,  and  I'm  going  to  spend  my  old 
age  with  the  horses." 

However,  this  is  not  altogether  the  story  of  Mur- 
ray Boland.  The  shabby  little  man  is  in  the  cast 
also;  so  have  patience,  and  in  a  paragraph  or  two  we 


will  introduce  him.    It  is  necessary  to 
explain  where  they  met  and  why;  had 
they  met  anywhere  else  and  at  any 
other  time  there  would  not  have  been , 
any  story  to  relate.  ^ 

It  had  been  long  since  old  man 
Silverman  picked  a  double-barreled 
failure — artistic  as  well  as  financial. 
He  believed  in  taking  a  new  play  out 
into  the  jungle  and  knocking  the  cor- 
ners off  it,  so  to  speak,  before  airing 
it  on  Broadway;  but,  unlike  many  of 
his  kind,  he  did  not  attach  a  great 
deal  of  importance  to  the  results  of 
a  "tryout  on  the  dog."  Early  in  the 
season  he  had  produced  a  play  in 
Newark. 

Nobody  had  enthused  over  it,  but 
this  had  not  discouraged  Silverman, 
who  had  great  contempt  for  the  opin- 
ions of  persons  not  residents  of  the 
island  of  Manhattan.  In  the  full- 
ness of  time  he  opened  on  Broadway, 
where  for  a  month  or  more  the  play 
might  have  been  likened  to  a  damp 
fuse.  It  sizzled  more  or  less  and 
finally  went  out. 

Old  Silverman  said  the  failure  was 
due  to  the  motion  pictures,  but  Mur- 
ray Boland  blamed  the  play.  He  had 
not  been  enthusiastic  over  it,  to  begin, 
with,  and  when  it  failed  to  register 
in  Newark  he  had  warned  Silverman, 
for  he  held  to  a  theory  culled  frono 
Thomas  a  Kempis:  "There  is  a  chord 
in  every  human  heart;  if  it  can  be 
touched,  it  will  bring  forth  sweet 
music."  He  spent  a  happy  six  weeks 
with  his  horses  before  Silverman  re- 
called him;  A  new  play  had  been 
found.  The  .star  read  it,  enthused 
over  it,  and  persuaded  Silverman  to 
give  it  a  tryout  in  a  small  Connecti- 
cut city. 

The  results  had  been  flattering.  The  play  had 
been  running  two  weeks  now,  to  a  nice  little  business; 
there  were  no  more  changes  to  be  made  in  the  script; 
the  actors  were  letter-perfect  in  their  parts,  and  on 
the  closing  night  Murray  Boland  had  been  called  tO| 
the  footlights  and  commanded  by  his  subjects  to 
make  a  speech.  Forthwith  he  had  made  it;  with 
characteristic  modesty  he  praised  the  company  for 
the  successful  presentation  of  the  piece,  but  most  of 
all  he  praised  the  author  of  the  play;  before  con- 
cluding his  remarks  he  quoted  Thomas  a  Kempis 
when  alluding  to  the  quality  of  it.  And  that  night 
in  the  alley  he  met  the  shabby  little  man. 

Now  we'll  go  on  with  the  story. 

BOLAND  had  anticipated  the  meeting,  for  on  hi* 
way  out  the  doorman  had  informed  him  that  a 
little  bum  had  just  been  there  asking  for  him.  "He's 
a  panhandler,  sir,'.'  the  doorman  warned.  "I  think' 
he's  layin'  for  yuh." 

"Thank  you.  I  think  he'll  be  easy  to  dispose  of," 
Boland  answered  and  swung  down  the  alley,  the 
while  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  half  a  dollar.  As  he 
approached  the  alley  entrance  a  wizened,  undersized 
man  darted  toward  him;  a  pale,  weak,  ineffectual 
face  looked  eagerly  up  from  under  the  rim  of  an  old 
black  derby  hat  much  too  large  for  the  head  it  cov- 
ered; a  dirty  hand  came  up  and  touched  the  hat 
respectfully. 

"Mr.  Boland,  will  you  stop  and  let  me  speak  to 
you  just  a  minute?  I'm  not  a  beggar.  I — I— please, 
sir,  I  wish  you  would." 

The  man's  voice  was  eager,  enthusia.stic,  lacking 
the  professional  whine  of  the  panhandler.  Murray 
Boland  paused  and  looked  down  at  him. 

"All  right,  old  horse,"  he  said  gravely.  "Anything 
to  make  you  happy.  But  suppose  we  walk.  Remem- 
ber this  is  Christmas  weather  and  it's  mighty  cold 
standing  in  this  damp  alley." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Boland — if  a  stake  horse  like  you 
ain't  ashamed  to  be  seen  walkin'  along  with  a  sellin'- 
plater  like  me." 

"Apparently  you  haven't  won  a  race  this  year," 
the  star  replied,  falling  quickly  into  the  other's  ver- 
nacular. 

"The  devil's  the  handicapper  an'  I'm  carryin' weight 
for  age  in  the  Christmas  Stakes.  I'm  lookin'  to  engage 
the  best  actor  in  the  world  for  a  little  job  to-morrow 
night,  an'  you're  him.  You're  the  greatest  character 
actor  that  ever  lit  on  this  earth,  Mr.  Boland,  an'  I'll 
bang  the  eye  o'  the  man  that  says  you  ain't." 

"Suppose  we  drop  into  some  quiet  little  restaurant 
and  talk  it  over,"  the  actor  suggested  kindly.  "We'd 
both  be  better  for  a  cup  of  coffee  this  cold  night." 

"Gawd!"  murmured  his  companion  aloud,  and,  ad- 
dressing himself:  "I  knew  he  was  a  gentleman."  He 
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I  shuffled  along  by  Murray  Boland's  side  until  they 
!  reached  a  chophouse  on  a  side  street.    The  latter  led 
the  way  to  a  booth  and  gave  the  order. 

"Now,  then.  Bill,"  he  said  briskly,  "out  with  it. 
I  think  you  said  you  wanted  to  hire  an  actor." 

"No,  sir,  I'm  lookin'  to  hire  an  artist.    I  could  get 
a  hamfat  down  from  New  York  to  do  the  trick  for 
31  tenth  o'  what  you're  worth,  but  when  I'm  out  to 
j  do  a  job  I  do  it  right,  an'  the  best  ain't  none  too  good 
I, in  this  particular  case.    Mr.  Boland,  I  want  you  to 
j  star  in  a  little  private  sketch  that  ain't  written  yet. 
'  You'll  be  the  whole  company  an'  get  all  the  applause." 
'    "But  I  am  already  under  contract,  my  dear  man," 
Boland  began,  thinking  his  good  nature  had  led  him 
into  contact  with  a  lunatic. 

"This  w^on't  interfere,  sir.    You'll  only  show  one 
night  an'  after  your  regular  performance.  Besides, 
\  this  show  closed  to-night,  didn't  it?" 
!  j     "WTien  do  you  want  me  to  play  this  part?" 
I    "At  midnight  to-morrow  night." 
'     "Huh!    And  what  is  the  part?" 

THE  shabby  little  man  looked  around,  leaned  across 
the  table,  and  said  softly:  "I  want  you  to  be  a  real 
Santa  Claus  to  my  little  girl — that  is,  she  ain't  my 
little  girl  no  more,  but  I'm  her  father,  all  right,  all 
right.  As  I  said  before,  I  could  get  a  hamfat  to  do 
it,  only  I'm  afraid  he'd  take  a  run-off  at  the  last 
minute — an'  I  just  couldn't  stand  to  have  her  disap- 
pointed, Mr.  Boland.  I  sent  word  I've  fixed  it  up 
with  Santa  Claus  to  call  at  midnight  so's  she  can  see 
him  an'  have  a  talk  with  him — an',  my  God,  sir,  I 
can't  afford  no  four-flusher.  My  Santa  Claus  has 
got  to  be  real.    He's  got  to  be  on  to  his  job." 

"I'm  afraid  I  will  be  unable  to  take  the  part,  Bill," 
Boland  replied  seriously.  "You  see,  they  pay  me 
about  five  hundred  dollars  a  night  for  acting,  and 
I  couldn't  work  for  less.  You  didn't  know  that,  of 
course,  so  I  think  you'd  better  engage  a  hamfatter 
after  all." 

The  shabby  little  man  looked  grieved.  "Why,  sir, 
you  don't  suppose  I'd  have  the  crust  to  ask  a  man  o' 
your  standin'  to  do  a  job  like  this  for  nothin'?"  he 
queried.  "No,  sir-ee.  Of  course  I  ain't  got  that 
much  ready  cash,  but  I  can  dig  up  the  collateral," 
and  he  rolled  something  across  the  table  to  Boland. 

The  latter  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  ring  set  in  sap- 
phires and  diamonds  and  worth  probably  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  as  the  actor  looked  at  it  he  started 
in  amazement.  It  was  his  own  ring,  given  him  years 
before  by  old  man  Silverman  after  Murray  had 
scored  his  first  great  success.  Two  nights  previous 
his  apartment  had  been  burglarized  and  among  other 
things  this  ring  had  been  taken.  Now  the  burglar 
sat  before  him  pleading  with  him  to  play  the  part  of 
a  real  Santa  Claus.  It  occurred  to  Murray  Boland 
that  he  had  already  played  the  part,  and  it  was  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  tell  the  shabby  little  man 
as  much,  only  his  sense  of  humor  restrained  him.  He 
could  not,  however,  conceal  the  start  of  the  surprise 
occasioned  by  this  curious  coincidence. 

The  shabby  little  man  noticed  it,  but 
attributed  it  to  another  motive.  "Some 
bright  little  sparkler,  eh?"  he  said.  "I  f 
s'pose  you're  surprised  to  see  a  down- 
and-outer  likeme  pull  a  rock  like  that." 

"Rather,  Bill,  rather.    Where  did 
j  you  get  it?" 

"Never  mind  where  I  got  it.  Slip 
it  on  your  finger  an'  see  if  it  fits." 

It  fitted  perfectly — of  course.  To- 
gether they  admired  it.  The  shabby 
little  man  broke  the  silence  presently : 

"It's  worth  more'n  five  hundred, 
ain't  it,  Mr.  Boland?" 

"I  think  so.  Bill.  About  a  thousand, 
I  should  say." 

"Good  enough.    I'll  be  under  a  little 


extra  expense  on  top  o'  your  fee,  but  as  I 
ain't  got  the  cash  I'm  goin'  to  ask  you  to 
put  it  up  for  me.    The  ring'll  cover  every- 
thin',  with  some  to  spare.    There'll  be  a  ^ 
Santa  Claus  suit,  wig  an'  whiskers,  an'  a  /'// 
big  pack  o'  toys,  an'  the  doll,  an'  I  thought  '  f 
we'd  slip  the  night  watchman  about  half 
a  century — " 

"What  night  watchman?" 

"Out  at  the  winter  quarters  o'  the  cir- 
cus. I'm  goin'  to  steal  the  four  trottin' 
reindeer — " 

"The  what?" 

"The  four  trottin'  reindeer.  Say,  thepi 
four  deer'll  handle  like  four  horses.  An' 
there's  a  sleigh  an'  sleigh  bells — why,  you 
couldn't  be  a  real  Santa  Claus  without  the 
reindeer  an'  the  sleigh  bells,  could  you,  Mr. 
Boland?" 

"I  dare  say  I  could  not.  And  yet  I  hesi- 
tate to  drive  four  stolen  reindeer.  Can't 
we  hire  them  or  borrow  them  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  owner  of  the  circus?" 

"There  ain't  time  enough  to  reach  him. 
He's  in  Europe.  Besides,  they're  the  only 
trottin'  reindeer  in  this  country,  an'  we 
couldn't  hire  'em  or  borrow  'em  for  love 
or  money.  We've  just  naturally  got  to 
steal  'em." 

"But  how  about  the  night  watchman? 
I'm  not  anxious  to  be  shot.  Bill." 

The  shabby  little  man  had  evidently  con- 
sidered this  point,  however,  for  he  answered  readily: 
"We'll  have  to  poke  a  gun  in  his  ribs  first,  Mr.  Boland. 
Then  we'll  bind  him  an'  gag  him  an'  set  him  in  a  warm 
place,  while  we  make  our  get-away  with  the  reindeer. 
When  we're  through  with  'em  we'll  bring  'em  back, 
turn  the  night  watchman  loose,  an'  slip  him  the  fifty 
for  his  trouble.    Then  he  won't  say  nothin'." 

"That  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  program,"  Murray 
Boland  found  himself  saying;  "but,  before  I  con- 
sider the  proposition  further,  suppose  you  tell  me 
why  you're  so  set  on  the  reindeer.  I  must  confess 
your  fidelity  to  detail,  your  insistence  on  realism, 
interests  me." 

"Could  I  have  a  beefsteak?"  the  stranger  queried. 
"I  ain't  had  a  square  meal  in  three  days.  I  had  a 
little  cash,  but  I  needed  it  for  somethin'  else,  an'  I 
didn't  dare  hock  that  ring  because  they'd  only  give 
me  a  couple  o'  hundred  on  it  an'  that  wouldn't  be 
enough  for  your  fee,  an'  maybe  they'd  think  \  stole 
it  an'—" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  Boland  interrupted.  Al- 
ready he  liked  the  shabby  little  man  sufficiently  to 
entertain  an  aversion  to  hearing  him  lie.  "Waiter, 
bring  the  gentleman  a  tenderloin  smothered  in  onions 
and  some  French-fried  potatoes,  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
a  piece  of  hot  mince  pie." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  It's  this  way  with  me,"  Boland's 
strange  guest  began  as  soon  as  the  waiter  had  de- 
parted for  the  kitchen.  "I  don't 
amount  to  much,  but  o'  course 
you  can  see  that  for  yourself 
without  me  tellin'  you.  But  I 
was  somebody  once.  I  was  a 
>  premier  jockey.    I'll  skip  most 

o'  my  life  up  to  the  time  I  met 
Millie,  because  I  don't  know  very 
much  about  it  anyhow,  an'  I 
have  to  think  back  pretty 
far  to  remember  a  time 
when  I  wasn't  sleepin'  in 


He  shouldered  his  great  pack  and  waddled  on 
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tack  rooms  or  walk- 
in'  horses  up  an'  down, 
coolin'  'em  out.  I  sup- 
pose, before  I  was  six- 
teen years  old,  I'd  exer- 
cised horses  on  every 
race  track  in  America 
an'  Canada  —  yes,  an' 
once  we  went  down  into 
old  Mexico.  Then  I  be- 
come a  'prentice  jock 
an'  the  old  man  took 
to  givin'  me  the  leg-up 
on  the  two-year-olds  an' 
skates  he  wasn't  bettin' 
on  in  the  sellin'  races. 
I  done  so  well  he  let  me 
take  out  old  Grandee 
in  the  Thanksgivin' 
Handicap  at  Tanforan 
— that's  out  near  San 
Francisco.  I  was  up 
against  the  best  of  'em 
that  day,  but  there's 
folks  who'll  never  for- 
get the  ride  I  gave 
Grandee." 

"I  remember  him 
well,"  Murray  Boland 
interrupted.  "My  uncle 
bred  him,  and  he  was 
the  only  white  horse  I 
ever  saw  that  could  get  out  of  his  own  way." 

"Yes,  an'  he  was  eighteen  years  old  when  I  nosed 
out  Majestic  in  that  Thanksgivin'  Handicap." 

"Bill,"  said  Murray  Boland  impressively,  "are  you 
the  Hand-riding  Kid?" 

"I  was  the  Hand-ridin'  Kid,"  the  shabby  little  man 
answered,  with  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  verb.  "So 
you  knew  me  in  them  days." 

"I  knew  of  you.  I  owned  Ballantrae — own  him 
still,  for  that  matter — and  you  won  the  Sweepstakes 
with  him  at  New  Orleans.    What  became  of  you?" 

UNCONSCIOUSLY  he  was  addressing  the  Hand- 
riding  Kid  and  speaking  of  him  in  the  past  tense. 
"I  went  to  hell,"  said  the  Hand-riding  Kid  simply. 
"An'  so  you're  the  Starlight  Stables,  eh?  Lord,  how 
I  booted  Ballantrae  home  in  front  o'  that  field.  We 
stepped  the  mile  in  thirty-eight.  But  it  was  that 
race  on  old  Grandee  that  made  me.  I  went  to  Berlin 
the  followin'  summer,  an'  rode  for  the  royalty." 

"Get  along  with  your  story,  Kid,"  his  host  warned 
him.  "If  you  and  I  start  talking  horses,  we'll  never 
get  around  to  reindeer.  You  were  the  Hand-riding 
Kid  and  you  met  Millie  and  married  her.  Who  and 
what  was  Millie?" 

"Millie  was — Millie  is — the  greatest  female  bare- 
back rider  that  ever  showed  under  canvas.  She's  the 
star  of  the  profesh — been  ten  years  with  Bell  & 
Tierney's  Circus  an'  don't  show  no  signs  o'  stiffenin' 
up  yet.  But  then  we  was  both  under  twenty  when 
we  married.  Naturally,  both  bein'  topnotchers  in 
our  line  an'  both  bein'  interested  in  horses — say,  do 
you  know  anythin'  about  circus  people?" 

"No,  I  never  trooped  with  a  circus,"  Boland  ad- 
mitted. 

"Neither  did  I,"  said  the  Hand-riding  Kid,  "but 
you  can't  marry  a  bareback  rider  without  findin' 
out  somethin'  about  the  circus.  The  lowest  o'  the 
low  with  a  circus  is  the  razorback  that  sets  up  the 
big  top,  an'  the  highest  o'  the  high  is  the  bareback 
riders.  They're  the  'ristocrats  o'  the  business.  Gen- 
erally they're  descended  from  a  family  o'  riders; 
they  marry  among  themselves  an'  the  family  works 
together.  It  ain't  very  often  bareback  riders  marry 
outside  the  circus,  an'  it  ain't  often  they  marry  out- 
side their  class  in  the  circus.  They're  decent  people, 
with  a  savin'  instinct;  most,of  'em  have  fine  homes 
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fie  stood  up  in  his  sleigh  and  cracked  his  whip  furiously.    "  llo.  Dancer  I  "  he  shouted.    "JIo,  Prancer!  Ho,  Blitzcn  !   Ho,  Stamper!' 
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an'  all  of  'em  are  prouder'n  a  ten-time  winner — that 
is,  if  there's  any  class  at  all  to  them  or  the  show 
they're  with.    Anybody  that  thinks  just  because  a 
circus  woman  wears  tights  and  spangles  she's  in  the 
Broadway  show-girl  class  has  sure  got  an  awful 
awakenin'  comin'  to  him  if  he  takes  a  chance  an' 
gets  fresh.    Well,  there  was  a  lot  o'  class 
to  me  in  them  days.    I  was  a  premier  race 
rider,  an'  Millie  married  me,  but  for  all 
that  her  people  an'  her  friends  considered 
she'd  married  outside  her  class." 

"That  was  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 
that  made  Mendelssohn's  'Wedding  March' 
mute,  eh?" 

"It  was  mistake  No.  1,  Mr.  Boland — an' 
Millie  made  it.  There's  been  a  good  many 
mistakes  made  since  then,  but  I  guess  I'm 
responsible  for  all  them." 

"You  made  money  too  fast,  I  suppose. 
Your  head  swelled  a  little  when  fame  came 
your  way,  didn't  it?"  Murray  Boland  sug- 
gested. 

"I  don't  know  as  I  got  the  swelled  head, 
sir,  but  I  did  make  money  fast.  The  trouble 
was  I  didn't  make  it  fast  enough.  I  was 
some  spender,  never  thinkin'  o'  the  day 
when  I'd  get  heavy  an'  be  out  o'  the  run- 
nin' — an'  bimeby  I  noticed  I  had  to  sweat 
out  a  whole  lot  to  make  the  weight.  There 
was  months  that  I  didn't  eat  a  square  meal, 
an'  if  I  as  much  as  looked  at  a  steak  I'd 
take  on  a  couple  of  ounces.  About  this 
time  I  commenced  to  worry  about  never 
havin'  saved  any  money — an'  that  was  a 
bad  frame  o'  mind  for  me  to  be  in,  with 
all  them  pirates  o'  bookmakers  an'  crooked 
ovraers  lookin'  for  the  main  chance.  I 
might  as  well  own  up,  Mr.  Boland.  I 
took  to  ridin'  to  the  post  with  a  couple  o' 
tickets  on  another  horse  down  my  bootleg." 

"I  understand.  And  one  bright  day 
the  judges  asked  you  to  step  up  into  the 
pagoda  and  pull  off  your  boots,  eh?" 

The  Hand-riding  Kid  nodded  sorrow- 
fully. Considering  his  youth  and  the  environment  of 
a  lifetime,  there  was  much  that  he  might  have  said 
in  his  defense,  yet  he  forebore  saying  it.  Murray 
Boland  observed  this  and  set  it  down  to  the  Hand- 
riding  Kid's  credit. 

"They  ruled  me  off  for  life,"  the  derelict  continued 
drearily.  "The  papers  was  full  of  it,  an'  to  make  it 
worse  Millie  was  with  me  at  the  time.  She'd  been 
out  with  the  circus  all  summer,  bein'  under  contract 
when  I  married  her,  but  when  the  season  closed  she 
come  out  to  California  to  join  me  at  the  winter 
meetin'." 

The  unhappy  little  wretch  clasped  his  head  in  his 
hands  and  gazed  at  the  table.  There  was  a  long 
and  painful  silence,  broken  at  last  by  Murray 
Boland:  "Of  course  you  wouldn't  admit  to  yourself 
in  those  days  that  it  was  the  occasional  little  drink 
that  was  putting  the  weight  on  you.  And  when  you 
were  ruled  off  you  went  on  a  grand  spree  to  drown 
the  disgrace  of  it,  eh,  Kid?" 

THE  Hand-riding  Kid  nodded.  "I  was  smashed. 
I  didn't  know  nothin'  except  horses,  but.  Lord  bless 
you,  sir,  I  could  tell  what  they  were  thinkin'  about; 
I  could  talk  to  them  an'  they  understood  my  lan- 
guage. I  never  used  a  bat  on  a  horse  in  my  life, 
Mr.  Boland.  I  just  rode  'em  with  my  hands  an' 
talked  to  'em  an'  encouraged  'em,  an'  when  the  field 
spread  out  on  the  turn  an'  swept  into  the  home 
stretch,  the  horses  I  rode  always  had  somethin' 
left  for  the  little  ol'  Hand-ridin'  Kid,  an'  they  give  it 
with  a  free  heart.  Mr.  Boland,  sir,  a  horse  that 
won't  run  for  the  love  of  a  race  ain't  a  horse  but  a 
goat,  an'  I — I — I  could  make  the  weight  now,  for  all 
that  I've  had  a  few  drfnks  to-night,  but  there's  no- 
body that'd  trust "  me  with  a  mount,  even  if  they 
c,ould.  When  they  broke  me,  the  only  thing  I  knew 
was  horses,  an'  the  only  job  I  could  get  was  groom 
to  somebody  that  didn't  know  me.  Just  think  of  it, 
sir.  Me — the  Hand-ridin'  Kid — swipe  around  a  polo 
stable!  Gawd!"  He  spat  in  his  disgust,  and  Mur- 
ray Boland  waited  for  him  to  go  on. 

"A  swipe  can't  support  a  wife,  Mr.  Boland,  an'  a 
circus  'ristocrat  can't  have  a  swipe  for  a  husband. 
You  see  the  position  Millie  was  in,  don't  you,  sir? 
She'd  gone  out  of  her  class  to  marry;  everybody'd 
been  sayin':  'Millie'll  regret  marryin'  that  Hand- 
ridin'  Kid.  He  ain't  a  man.  He's  a  rabbit';  an' 
now  she  knew  they'd  all  be  sayin':  '1  told  you  so.'  " 
"So  she  left  you,  did  she?"  Boland  queried  sym- 
pathetically. 

"She  did  not.  I'd  done  her  dirt  enough — so  I  left 
her.    It  was  the  least  I  could  do  after  disgracin'  her. 


She  gazed  with  wonder-wide  eyes.  .  .  .  Then  Santa 
Claus  held  out  his  arms  and  smiled,  and  with  a  bound  she  was  at  his  breast 


An'  besides  I  wasn't  leavin'  her  broke.  She'd  been 
ridin'  since  she  was  sixteen,  drawin'  big  money,  an' 
she  was  wiser'n  me.  She'd  saved  hers,  an'  I  couldn't 
lay  around  an'  have  her  support  me.  It  most  broke 
my  heart  to  give  up  her  an'  the  baby,  though,  but 
I  done  it." 

"Where  are  Millie  and  the  baby  now,  Kid?" 

"Right  here  in  this  town.  The  circus  winters  here, 
an'  Millie  likes  to  live  close  by,  so's  she  can  run  out 
a  couple  o'  times  a  week  an'  practice.  She  got  a 
divorce  from  me  for  desertion  out  there  in  California, 
an'  now  she's  married  again — in  the  profession. 
Him  an'  her  works  together,  an'  he's  good  to  my 
baby." 

"And  you  want  the  little  girl  to  see  a  real  Santa 
Claiis,  eh?" 

"Well,  it's  this  way,  Mr.  Boland.  Of  course  I  don't 
blame  Millie  a  bit  for  feelin'  sore  at  what  I  went  an' 
done  to  her,  but  she  ought  to  let  me  see  my  baby. 
The  last  time  I  tried  to  see  Aileen,  Millie  called  her 
in.  'Aileen,'  she  says,  'you've  often  asked  me  about 
your  daddy.  See  that  man  there.  That's  your 
daddy.  He's  wearin'  a  suit  o'  clothes  somebody  give 
him — provided  he  didn't  steal  'em — his  nose  is  red 
from  whisky,  an'  he  needs  a  shave  an'  a  bath.  Do 
you  want  that  kind  of  a  daddy,  Aileen?'  " 

The  Hand-riding  Kid's  eyes  filled;  the  lump  in  his 
throat  choked  him.    It  was  horrible. 

"Millie's  set  my  baby  against  me,"  he  resumed 
presently.    "I  don't  blame  her  for  feelin'  sore  the 


way  I  went  an'  disgraced  her,  but  she  oughtn'ter  tell 
my  baby.  I'd  never  pester  her  an'  Aileen;  1  just 
want  to  see  the  baby  once  in  a  while.  I  can't  help 
lovin'  my  baby,  can  I?  She's  my  own  flesh  an'  blood 
— an'  Millie's  settin'  her  against  me." 

He  choked  again,  but  apparently  from  sorrow 
rather  than  rage.  Boland  doubted  if  in 
that  wretched  body  there  was  sufficient  vi- 
tality or  stability  of  character  to  enable 
the  Hand-riding  Kid  to  attain  to  the  dig-L 
nity  of  a  man's  fury.  f 

"An'  so  I  wanted  to  do  somethin',"  the 
little  man  went  on  drearily — "somethin' 
that  would  make  her  remember  her  daddy 
an'  think  well  o'  him  as  long  as  she  lived. 
She's  just  eight  years  old  now — just  old 
enough  to  know  all  about  Santa  Claus  an' 
believe  in  him  an'  watch  for  him  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  Maybe  you  know  how  it  is  with 
kids,  sir.  They  go  to  bed  Christmas  Eve — 
so  fellers  tells  me  that's  had  'em — after 
hangin'  up  their  little  socks  near  the  fire- 
place; an'  they  have  their  little  minds  all 
made  up  to  stay  awake  an'  listen  for  Santa 
Claus.  When  he  comes  they're  goin'  to 
sneak  dovmstairs  an'  have  a  good,  long 
look  at  him.  Me,  I  never  believed  in 
Santa  Claus,  because  nobody  ever  took  the 
trouble  to  tell  me  about  him,  but  I  sorter 
got  a  hunch  that  there  never  was  a  kid 
that  did  believe  in  him  that  didn't  figger 
on  surprisin'  Santa  Claus  at  work  an'  get- 
tin'  a  good  square  look  at  him.  But  the 
doggone  trouble  is  they  always  fall  asleep! 
Poor  little  codgers!  You  know,  Mr.  Bo- 
land, a  kid  can't  stay  awake.  He  thinks 
he'll  do  it,  but  he  just  can't — an'  while 
he's  asleep  Santa  Claus  comes  or  he  doesn't 
come,  dependin'  on  the  size  o'  the  family 
bank  roll.  It's  pretty  tough  on  the  kids, 
ain't  it?" 

"Indeed  it  is,"  Murray  Boland  agreed 
most  heartily.  "I've  been  through  it  my- 
self and  I  know." 
"Well,  I  figgered  out  my  scheme  an'  who  I'd  get  to 
work  it  out  for  me.  I've  been  settin'  up  in  nigger 
heaven  night  after  night  watchin'  you  work,  Mr. 
Boland,  an'  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  went  to  you 
an'  tole  you  how  it  was  with  me,  an'  did  business  on 
a  businesslike  basis,  you'd  understand.  I  was  so  sure 
of  it  I  went  ahead  an'  made  all  the  arrangements." 

"In  these  days  it  is  a  compliment  to  be  considered 
as  human  as  all  that.  I  thank  you,  Kid.  However, 
go  on  with  your  story.    I'm  profoundly  interested,"' 

"T  HUNG  around  Millie's  neighborhood  all  day  yes-; 

J-  terday,  hopin'  I'd  see  her  go  out,  so's  I  could  go] 
up  to  the  house  an'  see  Aileen.  But  I  didn't  have  no' 
luck  until  after  supper,  when  I  see  Aileen's  nursej 
headin'  for  the  motion-picture  show.  At  the  corneri 
I  stopped  her  an'  asked  her  if  she  was  Miss  Aileen's' 
nurse,  an'  lifted  my  hat,  politelike,  an'  she  said  she 
was,  an'  I  handed  her  a  ten-case  note — the  last  I  had' 
in  the  world.  I  says  to  her:  'That's  yours  an'  an- 
other like  it  if  you'll  do  me  a  favor.  I'm  Aileen's! 
father,  an'  I've  figgered  it  out  to  give  her  a  Merryj 
Christmas  if  I  can — one  that  she'll  remember  as  long! 
as  she  lives.  On  Christmas  Eve  I  want  you  to  seti 
up  an'  listen  for  the  sound  o'  sleigh  bells  around) 
about  midnight.  If  you  hear  'em,  look  out,  an'  il* 
you  see  Santa  Claus  comin'  down  the  avenoo  behind' 
four  trottin'  reindeer,  you  wake  up  Aileen  an'  let 
her  have  a  look.  Remember,  now;  if  Santa  Claus 
tells  me  he's  seen  Aileen  at  the  window,  you'll  get 
another  ten-case  note  by  mail  next  day.  An'  don't 
you  mention'  nothin'  of  this  to  Aileen's  mother.  Just 
go  to  Aileen  on  Christmas  Eve  an'  tell  her  you've 
had  a  telephone  message  from  Santa  Claus,  sayin' 
that  her  real  daddy  has  been  up  to  the  North  Pole 
to  see  him  an'  ask  him  if  he  wouldn't  make  it  a  point 
to  arrive  at  Aileen's  house  just  at  midnight,  so  she 
could  know  he  was  comin'  an'  get  a  look  at  him. 
You  tell  her,'  I  says,  'that  Santa  Claus  says  this 
is  a  most  unusual  procedure  an'  absolutely  against 
the  rules,  but  on  account  o'  his  great  personal  friend- 
ship for  her  real  daddy  he'll  do  it,  an'  for  her  to 
be  waitin'.' 

"  'She'll  want  a  doll  that  can  go  to  sleep,'  says 
the  nurse. 

Then  you  tell  her  Santa  Claus  asked  you  what 
she  wanted,  an'  you  told  him,  an'  he  said :  "All  right, 
I'll  bring  her  the  doll."  '  So  the  nurse  took  the  ten- 
case  note  an'  said  she'd  set  up  all  night  if  I  wanted 
her  to,  an'  I  took  her  name,  an'  told  her  not  to  say 
anythin'  to  Aileen  until  I  telephoned  an'  told  her  it 
was  all  right.  You  see,  sir,  when  I  telephone  she'll 
wake  Aileen  up —  {Continued  on  page  23) 
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THE  MONK  AND  THE  STRANGER 


BROTHER  IGNATIUS,  who  had 
dwelt  in  the  Certosa  monastei-y 
near  to  Florence  for  many  years, 
•was  knowTi  to  be  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  in  all  that  phalanstery, 
and  one  of  those  least  beloved  of 
his  brethren.  There  was  a  fine  curl 
to  his  upper  lip,  which,  if  it  was 
not  contempt — since  that  would  have  been  unchris- 
tian—at least  betrayed  his  aloofness,  by  sheer  force 
of  mental  capacity,  from  the  simple  men  of  his 
house  and  habit.  It  chanced  that 
seemingly  the  narrowest  cell  in  the 
monastery  had  been  the  one  as- 
signed to  Ignatius,  and  so  rare  are 
the  changes  at  the  Certosa  that 
after  a  lapse  of  years  the  narrow- 
est cell  was  still  his  own.  He  had 
never  complained;  he  had  never 
even  mentioned  it.  How  could  he? 
Life  is  short,  work  plentiful,  and 
the  domain  of  thought  illimitable. 

One  day  a  sprained  ankle  that 
kept  him  in  his  cell  gave  him  the 
occasion  to  realize  that  his  cell  was 
too  narrow  for  him.  He  lay  upon 
his  pallet,  thinking  with  sharpened 
faculties,  and  suddenly  it  struck 
him  that  his  mind  was  cramped  by 
the  very  closeness  of  his  quarters. 
The  four  gray  walls  seemed  to 
press  in  upon  his  mind  and  give 
him  the  effect  of  being  imprisoned. 
To  the  other  monks  he  knew  such 
conditions  mattered  nothing,  for 
most  monks  are,  like  most  men, 
very  simple.    But  not  so  Ignatius. 

As  soon  as  he  could  walk  he  went 
to  Father  Geronimo,  the  prior,  and 
begged  for  the  favor  of  a  roomier 
cell.  Old  Father  Geronimo  smiled 
gently  and  granted  the  request. 

"No  brother  within  my  memory," 
reflected  the  prior,  "has  ever  com- 
plained of  his  cell  on  the  ground  of 
size.  Can  it  be  that  the  good  Igna- 
tius's  heart  has  drifted  away  from 
prayer  and  meditation?" 

Nothing  more  was  made  of  the 
matter  and  the  placid  life  of  the 
monastery  rolled  on.  The  seasons 
changed.  Olives  grew  and  ripened 
as  of  yore;  busy  hands  tilled  and 
cultivated  those  rich  upland  acres 
of  Tuscany  that  lay  about  the  Cer- 
tosa, and  matins  and  vespers  were 
sung  after  the  ancient  way.  If  any 
brother  there  were  troubled  by  un- 
happiness,  then  no  one  knew  of  it. 
The  Certosa  is  a  spot  dedicated  to 
neither  happiness  nor  unhappiness 
in  the  worldly  sense,  but  only  to 
pious  work  and  prayer. 

One  sweet  day  in  April  the  prior 
glanced  up  from  a  sacred  parchment  upon  the  leggio 
before  him  to  find  Brother  Ignatius  in  his  presence. 

"Again,"  said  he,  "I  stand  before  you  a  suppliant, 
my  father.   I  feel  myself  a  prisoner  in  my  cell.  The 
vvalls  seem  to  press  upon  me  and  hinder  my  thought. 
I  seek  the  indulgence  of  a  larger  and  roomier  cell." 
The  prior  smiled  soberly. 

"Hinder  your  thought,"  he  repeated  slowly  after 
Ignatius,  as  though  tasting  the  words  upon  his 
tongue.  "Well,"  he  added  with  decision,  "I  shall 
make  you  the  porter,  the  keeper  of  the  gate,  my 
brother,  and  you  will  have  the  gatehouse  to  yourself, 
the  constant  freedom  of  the  courtyard  and  the 
grounds,  and  a  free  view  at  all  times  of  all  the 
plains  and  roads  of  Tuscany." 

"Your  indulgence,  my  father,  is  greater  than  I 
deserve,"  the  monk  replied  contritely.  Had  he  been 
asking  too  much  ?  But  his  spirit  exulted  in  the  change. 
His  mind  should  now  have  a  free  range  like  the  very 
clouds  overhead.    It  was  undreamed-of  freedom. 

'piME  slipped  on.  The  tranquil  life  of  the  Certosa 
that  knows  no  change,  nor  wishes  for  any,  glided 
away  into  the  hopeful  future,  of  which  alone  it 
takes  any  deep  account.  Not  a  brother  there  but  his 
eyes  told  of  a  deepening  spiritual  welfare  with  the 
years  and  a  greater  readiness  for  the  heaven  to 
which  all  aspired.  Brother  Ignatius  alone  remained 
unchanged.  An  eagerness  had  indeed  crept  into  his 
eyes,  but  it  was  not  toward  heaven.  As  keeper  of 
the  gat«  he  was  in  closer  touch  with  mundane  life 
than  were  any  of  his  brothers. 

Pilgrims  passed  his  door  and  wanderers,  strangers 
pressing  on,  whipped  perhaps  by  rain  or  cares, 
horses  driven  by  impatient  drivers,  all  the  busy 
life  of  the  world  whose  urge  is  other  than  that  of 
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the  Certosa,  folk  to  whom  prayer  and  meditation  are 
words  rather  than  the  daily  portion  of  life. 

Ignatius,  I  say,  saw  all  this  endless  pageant  of 


No  sooner  did  he  open  his  eyes  than  a  great  wonder  filled  him  like  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  child 


days  and  an  eagerness  crept  into  his  eyes.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  after  all  he  was  bound.  He  was  bound 
to  his  gate  as  a  hind  is  bound  to  his  glebe,  as 
a  slave  to  his  galley.  How  could  thought  range  with 
such  constraint?  If  only  he  too  could  wander  into 
the  freedom  of  the  plains;  nay,  more,  if  only  he 
could  lose  himself  in  the  labyrinthine  city  below 
where  the  multitudes  dwelt  in  perpetual  rejoicing, 
in  eternal  freedom  to  think,  to  range,  to  go  and  to 
return!  That  were  indeed  to  live.  One  night  after 
vespers  Ignatius  inscribed  a  letter  to  the  prior 
because  of  a  diffidence  he  had  to  face  him  again. 

"My  son,"  the  prior  told  Ignatius  next  morning 
with  a  shining  face,  "I  have  prayed  for  guidance 
during  the  night  and  my  way  is  clear  before  me. 
When  you  came  to  this  monastery  you  were  little 
more  than  a  boy.  If  the  walls  of  this  house  now 
constrain  you,  you  must  leave  them.  Nay,  I  am  not 
being  harsh,"  he  added  with  the  benign  smile  that 
was  his,  as  he  noted  a  shadow  on  the  face  of  Ignatius. 
"I  am  not  expelling.  Go,  and  if  you  list,  after  a 
time,  return.  The  gates  are  ever  open  to  you.  In- 
deed, my  earnest  counsel  is,  go." 

Contrition  mingled  with  gratitude  in  the  heart  of 
Brother  Ignatius  as  he  thanked  the  prior,  and 
without  further  ado  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
old  walls  and  wandered  down  to  Florence. 

Marvelous  was  the  life  of  the  city.  At  first  a  kind 
of  tumultuous  happiness  seemed  to  blow  perpetu- 
ally about  his  ears  like  a  wind,  .so  that  he  hardly 
knew  what  he  was  about.  He  had  all  but  forgotten 
that  there  were  so  many  women  and  little  children 
in  the  world.  They  filled  the  streets  with  a  strange 
liveliness  that  was  part  of  their  ineffable  loveliness; 
and,  as  for  the  men— well,  the  monastery  seemingly 
had  no  monopoly  of  grave  and  sober  men.    He  fell 


into  talk  with  a  Florentine  watch- 
man one  day  near  the  baptistery 
and  discovered  in  that  simple  servi- 
tor a  truly  profound  thinker.  Be- 
sides, that  watchman  seemed  to  be 
greeting  pleasantly  half  the  people 
that  pas.sed  his  station. 

"If  that,"  rea.soned  Ignatiu.s,  "be 
true  of  one  in  the  calling  and  condition  of  a  watch- 
man, then  how  much  more  wonderful  must  be  the 
mayor  and  the  aldermen?"    Truly,  the  mona.stery 
seemed  a  very  dubious  place,  with 
a  more  than  doubtful  purpo.se. 

As  a  boy  in  his  native  village 
Ignatius  had  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  trade  of  a  turner,  and  before 
long  he  was  able  to  earn  enough 
at  his  trade  in  Florence  to  keep  to- 
gether body  and  soul.  Weeks  and 
months  passed.  None  came  to  seek 
him  or  even  to  inquire.  The  prior, 
it  was  very  evident,  was  no  re- 
cruiting sergeant.  If  a  brother's 
heart  was  bent  on  leaving  the  Cer- 
tosa, then  leave  it  he  should  with- 
out let  or  hindrance.  Ignatius  lux- 
uriated in  his  new-found  freedom. 

He  dwelt  in  a  poor  quarter  of  the 
city  and  a  populous,  but  once  the 
first  days  of  eye-f  ea.sting  had  passed 
he  was  barely  conscious  of  his 
neighbors.  Books  in  the  town  were 
abundant  and  there  were  no  sacred 
offices  obligatory  as  in  the  clois- 
ters. One  paused  at  the  bap- 
tistery, at  the  cathedral,  or  at  any 
church  near  at  hand,  and,  after 
such  prayer  as  one  had  time  for, 
proceeded  about  one's  business.  It 
was  a  halcyon  season.  The  mind 
of  Ignatius  was  busying  itself  with 
a  new  theory  of  the  origin  of 
heavenly  bodies,  and  so  intent 
thereon  was  he  that,  even  when  an 
epidemic  ravaged  his  neighborhood 
and  carried  away  many  children, 
he  was  scarcely  aware  of  it. 

T^IME  passed.  And,  after  its  own 
-L  peculiar  fashion,  time  made 
many  things  that  were  strange 
merely  familiar.  The  freedom  of 
the  city  life  that  Ignatius  had  first 
exulted  in  had  become  after  a  few 
summers  a  weariness.  The  walls 
of  stone  and  mortar  in  crowded, 
narrow  streets  have  a  way  of  re- 
taining heat  that  seems  to  bring 
them  in  touch  with  one's  very 
nerves.  It  was  not  like  the  Certosa 
where  it  was  literally  always  cool. 
But  then  the  Certosa  was  more 
than  cool.  It  was  an  ancient  haunt 
of  peace.  Peace  was  indeed  domes- 
ticated there.  But  the  Certosa,  too,  had  its  draw- 
backs, as  Ignatius  only  too  well  remembered.  The 
open  country,  with  its  plains  and  vistas,  vni\i  its 
illimitable  horizon,  was  after  all  the  choicest  back- 
ground for  a  thinker. 

"Of  what  use,"  it  occurred  to  Ignatius,  "was  all 
this  new  freedom  if  I  cannot  move  where  I  list,  like 
the  wind?"  And  incontinently  he  paid  his  score, 
left  his  books  in  the  keeping  of  the  beldam,  a  room 
in  whose  house  had  served  him  for  home,  and,  with 
scrip  and  staff,  departed  hence. 

Past  the  great  and  historic  villas  Ignatius  trudged, 
those  wonder  houses  now  associated  vdth  the  names 
of  Boccaccio  and  Palmieri,  a  lonely  enough  region 
for  all  its  splendor.  Behind  those  endless  garden 
walls  that  skirt  the  road  is  wealth  enough  for  whole 
towns;  but  there  they  are,  each  demesne  the  prop- 
erty of  some  one  lord,  and  he  invisible.  Faring  on, 
however,  Ignatius  climbed  the  hill  road  toward  the 
little  plateau  of  Fiesole,  and  already  he  began  to 
experience  that  feeling  of  unconstraint,  of  far  hori- 
zons, to  seek  which  he  had  quitted  the  city.  He 
gazed  about  him  at  the  hills  and  the  olive  fields  and 
at  the  busy  cultivators  of  those  fields.  There  was 
scarcely  a  glance  for  him,  so  intent  were  the  men 
and  women  upon  their  tasks. 

"This  endless  absorption  in  triviality,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "in  town  and  country — is  the  human 
race  in  a  conspiracy?" 

A  team  of  oxen  vociferously  driven  by  a  grown 
lad  of  eighteen  or  so  passed  Ignatius,  and  the  boy, 
seeing  the  man's  lips  moving,  took  it  for  prayer 
and  greeted  him  piously.  Ignatius  laughed  within 
his  heart.  All  the  world  was  dull  and  stupid.  He 
was  becoming  infected  himself.  No  great  or  illumi- 
nating thoughts  had  visited  him  that  morning,  yet 
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here  he  was  in  the  open  country. 
This  was  the  home  of  serfs  and 
bumpkins.  Every  inch  of  soil  was 
cultivated  and  every  foot  of  soil, 
almost,  produced  its  food.  This 
was  all  one  vast  outdoor  workshop. 
What  knew  these  folk  of  thought 
or  of  the  inspiration  that  came 
from  green  fields  and  the  distant 
stars?  Only  in  the  hills  could 
such  inspiration  be  found.  There, 
among  the  gleaming  peaks  of  the 
Apennines,  or,  better  still,  the  Alps, 
lay  the  immemorial  silence  that  is  < 
the  thinker's  garden,  and  there  per-  '. 
adventure  he  might  find  what  he  < 
was  still  and  always  seeking. 
Thither  accordingly  he  straightway 
bent  his  steps. 

Now,  mountains,  as  travelers 
well  know,  have  a  trick  of  seeming 
near  and  yet  remaining  far.  Grand  and  aloof 
they  are  and  ever  seem  to  recede  from  hu- 
man reach.  Nevertheless,  Ignatius  with  the 
zeal  of  the  born  seeker  strove  doggedly  on 
through  field  and  plain,  passing  villages  and 
cities  on  his  way  toward  reality  and  the  dis- 
tant peaks.  So  intent  was  he  now  that  he  scarcely 
observed  the  life  about  him  or  the  folk  among  whom 
he  passed  on  this  the  final  stage  of  his  lifelong 
quest.  He  had  begun  to  ascend  the  uplands  and 
found  himself  at  last  on  the  very  slopes  of  the  foot- 
hills. He  gazed  up  to  the  glittering  peaks  thrusting 
at  the  heavens,  and  they  seemed  very  near  to  him. 

"Yet,"  he  said  to  himself,  "I  am  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  journey" — which  was  indeed  the  case. 
A  melancholy  sigh  escaped  Ignatius,  for  he  was  no 
longer  young.  Footsore  and  travel-weary  as  he 
was,  a  black  despair  began  to  settle  upon  him.  The 
mocking  demons  of  ease  and  luxury  swam  before  him 
as  in  a  mist;  his  aching  bones  and  thews  cried  out 
upon  him  for  a  fool.  He  turned  about  to  gaze  regret- 
fully back  upon  the  road  he  had  come,  and  then,  lest 
his  faith  should  forsake  him,  he  again  addressed  him- 
self to  his  task.  But  in  that  one  moment  when  his 
back  had  been  turned  upon  the  foothills,  a  very  singu- 


He  turned  his  back  upon 
the  old  walls  and  wan- 
dered down  to  Florence 


lar  thing  happened.  A  stranger,  whom  he  had  not 
at  all  perceived,  was  now  coming  toward  him,  staff  in 
hand,  from  the  mountains-. 

A FRIENDLY  graybeard  was  the  stranger,  clad  in 
the  worn  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  with  a  face  red  as 
an  apple,  glowing  from  exertion.  They  hailed  each 
other,  those  two  wayfarers,  as  ever  lonely  way- 
farers will,  and,  taking  occasion  to  lay  down  their 
staffs  and  scrips,  sat  them  down  by  the  roadside  for 
a  few  moments  of  talk  and  repose.  The  brooding 
sun  of  Italy  hung  over  them,  and  something  in  the 
stranger's  warm  humanity  gave  even  the  distant 
landscape  an  air  of  intimacy.    It  flashed  upon  the 


monk  that  perhaps  he  was  unwillingly 
fleeing  from  what  he  had  been  so  in- 
tently seeking.  Confidences  were  not 
greatly  in  his  manner,  and  yet,  si 
friendly  and  amiable  was  the  stranger, 
and  so  starved  was  Ignatius  for  com- 
pany, that  very  soon  he  found  himself 
telling  this  unknown  all  the  story  of 
his  wanderings  and  his  lifelong  quest. 

"Now,"  he  concluded,  "I  am  facing 
those  gleaming  hills,  and  not  before  I 
reach  the  topmost  of  them,  all  aglitter 
there  in  the  sun,  shall  I  knowtrue  freedom 
or  happiness,  or  feel  my  task  fulfilled." 
The  stranger  smiled  approbation. 
"That,"  said  he,  "displays  a  spirit  dear 
to   every   heart;    but,  my  friend,"  he 
added  after  a  brief  silence,  "I  have  in 
the  scrip  lying  here  on  the  grass  the 
means   of   saving   you   much   toil  and 
weariness,  of  rewarding  you  for  all  your 
effort."   And  on  a  sudden,  as  the  old  man 
began  l,o  fumble  with  his  wallet,  Ignatius  realized 
that  the  unknown  was  speaking  as  no  mere  everyday 
pilgrim,  but  as  one  having  authority.     From  hi 
wallet  the  aged  man  took  forth  a  pebble  and  gingerl . 
held  it  to  view  as  if  it  were  a  jewel.    Could  he 
Ignatius  reflected,  be  after  all  touched  with  madness' 
But  no  sooner  did  he  open  his  lips  than  again  Igna 
tius  felt  his  influence. 

"This  stone,"  said  he,  "I  give  thee,  my  friend 
It  comes  from  the  topmost  of  the  peaks,  where 
culled  it.  Rub  but  your  eyes  with  it  gently  and  thi 
light  and  freedom  you  seek  will  be  yours.  Ever 
though  you  stood  on  the  highest  peak  you  could  no 
make  them  more  your  own  than  by  the  means  of  thi 
pebble."  And  the  old  man  laughed  softly  as  h< 
rolled  the  pebble  in  his  fingers.  Clearly  he  was  no 
jesting,  yet  the  laughter  remained  in  his  genia 
old  eyes.  "And  now,  brqther,"  he  added,  "give 
a  draft  of  thy  water  flask."  Ignatius  handed  hin 
the  flask  and  experienced  a  strange  pleasure  in  th 
giving.  All  his  life  he  had  been  accustomed  to  receive 
He  then  took  the  pebble  and  uncertainly,  as  thougl 
inwardly  protesting  his  unbelief  of  such  childish 
ness,  passed  it  over  his      {Continued  on  page  30) 


THE  STRONG  HEAR 


THE    quality   of   a  man's 
courage  depends  upon 
many  things:  sometimes 
upon    his   meat   and  some- 
times upon  the  shining  sun. 
But  I  know,  m'sieu,  that  a  man  of  great 
soul  can  draw  courage  from  himself  as 
the  earth  brings  forth  flowers.    I  have 
seen  it. 

Jules  Legrand  was  a  man  of  great 
body  and  strong  heart.  Yet  he  himself 
was  greater  than  these,  as  all  men  who 
knew  him  felt.  It  was  as  though  his 
soul  could  be  seen  towering,  like  a 
mountain  among  lesser  hills.  So  you 
will  understand  how  it  was  that  I 
counted  myself  of  good  luck  to  be  his 
friend.  There  is  no  thing,  save  one 
and  the  love  of  le  bon  Dieu,  that  I  have 
held  of  more  worth  than  his  friendship. 

We  were  young  but  well  seasoned  with 
work  and  some  fighting  in  the  lumber 
camps  when  Jules  Legrand  and  I,  Fran- 
cois Beaupre,  went  down  from  Canada 
into  the  country  of  Lake  Champlain, 
which  is  in  les  Etats-Unis,  as  you  know. 
There  we  worked  on  the  log  drive  of 
Don  Flannigan,  a  true  man,  and  for 
many  weeks  we  followed  thousands  of 
black  logs  down  the  Bouquet  River 
toward  the  lake. 

It  was  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  drive 
that  we  came  to  board  at  the  house  of 
the  father  of  Jean  Farnsworth.  There 
were  four  of  us  at  that  house:  Don 
Flannigan,  the  boss,  Jules  Legrand,  and 
I,  and  Jim  Smith,  a  man  who  was  like 
a  bear  for  strength  and  quickness.  He 
had  been  much  in  cities,  and  it  must 
have  been  there  that  the  evil  soaked  into 
him  as  water  does  into  a  log  that  lies  too 
long.    Of  a  certainty  it  had  filled  him'. 

Jean  Farnsworth  is  a  name  hard  upon 
the  tongue,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  a  day 
it  seemed  beautiful.  She  was  greatly  de- 
sired by  each  of  us;  each  in  his  own 
way.  Don  Flannigan  was  of  an  age  to 
be  her  father,  and  I  think  he  put  it  from 
him,  at  the  first,  as  a  dream. 

I  loved  her  and  was  at  no  pains 
to  hide  it,  for  it  was  the  only  great 
thing  that  had  happened  to  me,  m'sieu. 


BY  WILLIAM   MERRIAM  ROUSE 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      PERCY      E.  COWEN 


"  il  lien  matn  sel/esays  'iliip,  '  you  stop!"  Jutes  spok(  as  if  he  were  remat  king  about  the 
weather.    The  girl's  eyes  flashed  like  the  surface  of  Lake  Champlain  on  a  bright,  sunny  day 


Jim  Smith  v/ished  to 
his  hands  ort  the  milk-whi^ 
skin  of  her  and  to  kiss  hd 
red  hair.    This  was  the 
ture  of  his  love,  and  it  was  ii] 
his  face,  as  the  base  metal  shows  in 
bad  dollar.    It  made  me  want  to  standi 
upon  him  with  my  spiked  boots.  B« 
Jules  Legrand  did  not  hate  him,  for  hi 
was  too  big  to  hate,  even  as  he  was  bi' 
enough  to  love  with  magnificence.  Th 
look  that  was  in  his  eyes  seemed  to  mak 
a  carpet  of  roses  for  the  feet  of  Jea 
Farnsworth. 

What  was  in  the  mind  of  the  girl  n 
one  of  us  knew,  I  am  sure.  We  spok 
of  her  not  at  all.  With  Jim  Smith  sh 
flashed  words  back  and  forth,  and  t 
Don  Flannigan  she  was  like  a  daughte 
Jules  and  I  did  not  know  then  you 
tongue  so  well,  and  she  laughed  much  i 
our  mistakes.  This  was  the  shield  sh 
held  up,  but  I  did  not  doubt  that  whe 
the  hour  came  she  would  lower  it  fc 
Jules  Legrand.  Truly  it  seemed  that  n 
woman  could  put  away  his  love. 

So  it  came  to  the  day  before  the  end 
when  the  men  should  be  paid  off  and  v 
could  go  our  ways  seeking  other  worl 
Boss  Flannigan  hurried  to  the  river  th; 
morning,  but  Jules  and  I  lagged,  hopin 
for  a  little  talk  with  Jean.  At  last  we  ha 
to  go  without  seeing  her,  and  this  tied  oi 
tongues  as  we  went  through  a  strip  < 
forest  that  was  there.  We  walked  inl 
trouble  with  thoughts  chasing  dreams. 

OF  A  SUDDEN  we  saw  Jean  Farn 
worth  and  Jim  Smith  ahead.  Som' 
thing  had  happened  between  them,  f( 
they  stood  silent,  facing  each  othei 
but  whether  the  girl  was  angry  or  not 
could  not  tell.  Jim  Smith  took  a  ste 
toward  her,  and  she  put  up  one  hand- 
little  and  white  it  looked  against  tl 
green  leaves. 

"Stop!"  she  said. 

"I'm  going  to  have  you!"    He  smil< 
and  took  another  step.    Then  her  hai 
was  against  his  chest,  pushing  him  bac 
but  it  was  no  more  than  a  feather 
his  weight. 
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i  As  you  see,  m'sieu,  I  am  not  a  weak  man,  and 
iserhaps  I  was  a  little  quicker  in  those  days  than 
I'ules  Legrand.  At  least  it  was  I  who  was  first  over 
i;he  ground  between  us  and  Jim  Smith.  I  struck, 
:ind  he  fell  backward  until  a  tree  stopped  him.  He 
vvas  up  as  a  sapling  springs,  but  the  great  arm  of 
-ny  friend  swept  him  away.  Jules  Legrand  did  not 
strike:  he  laid  his  arm  out  like  a  bar  across  the  air 
ind  Jim  Smith  moved  with  it. 

"When  mam'selle  says  'stop,'  you  stop!"  Jules 
spoke  as  you  say  that  it  is  a  nice  day,  while  I  foamed 
vithin  like  the  white  water  of  the  Bouquet. 

"Pig!"    Even  as  I  said  it,  Jean  Farnsworth  made 

15  very  foolish,  all  but  Jules.  She  laughed,  and  her 
;yes  flashed  as  Lake  Champlain  does  on  a  day  of 
)right  sun. 

"Three  little  boys!"  she  cried.    "Three  bad  little 
loys  playing  hooky  from  work!" 
Then  Jim  Smith  made  out  to  laugh  very  well,  and 

16  hit  Jules  with  his  open  hand  upon  the  shoulder. 
"That's   a   good  arm 

'ou've  got !  I'm  glad  you 
lon't  use  it  like  Beaupre !" 

Jules  grunted.  He  was 
ooking  into  the  face  of 
ean  Farnsworth,  and  I 
cnew  that  he  saw  there, 
is  I  did,  that  the  time  of 
ler  yielding  was  not 
hat  morning;  and  there 
vas  no  way  of  telling 
v-hether  it  would  be  to 
iim  or  to  Jim  Smith  that 
he  would  give  herself, 
le  started  on  toward  the 
iver. 

"Au  revoir,  mam'selle, 
intil  to-night.  I  will 
ome  back  to  the  house 
f  your  father  when  we 
ave  been  paid." 

"Everybody  will  have 
loney!"  She  laughed, 
nd  you  could  not  have 
aid  whether  there  were 
wo  meanings  in  her 
oice. 

I  followed  my  friend. 

1  was  the  diff'erence  be- 
vveen  us  that  I  looked 
ack  and  he  did  not. 
ean  Farnsworth  was 
anning  away  like  a 
oung  deer,  and  Jim 
mith  had  his  eyes  upon 
er  with  such  a  look  in 
lem,  m'sieu,  as  made  me 
■ant  to  do  murder.  But 
3U  cannot  kill  a  man  for 

look,  can  you,  m'sieu? 

"Why  didn't  you  beat  him  into  the  carrion  that 

2  is?"  I  asked.    "Or  let  me  try,  at  the  least?" 
"He  is  a  little  bug,"  answered  Jules  Legrand  with- 
it  anger.    "One  does  not  step  on  little  bugs  unless 
ley  bite." 

So  there  \yas  no  more  to  be  said.    Without  doubt 

3  thought  that  Jim  Smith  had  but  crawled  in  the 
ay  and  it  would  be  a  small  thing  to  break  his  ribs 
hen  he  could  be  brushed  aside  with  so  much  of  ease. 

did  not  speak  any  more  until  we  came  to  the 
ver  where  it  flows  into  the  lake. 
Don  Flannigan  could  curse  more  excellently  than 
ly  man  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  know,  and  he 
as  giving  of  his  best  to  the  gray  morning  and  the 
ind  and  the  river  drivers,  and,  in  fact,  all  things 
•eated  in  all  the  world.  We  stood  silently  to  learn 
hy  he  cursed  with  such  magnificence. 
It  was  that  money  to  pay  off"  the  men  could  not 
ime  that  day  from  the  bank  at  Port  James.  A 
eight  train  had  broken  herself  up  on  the  railroad 
ack,  and  as  yet  no  steamboats  were  going  upon  the 
ke.  No  wonder  he  cursed.  There  were  many  who 
iraed  with  him,  for  the  men  had  counted  upon 
•inking  alcohol,  which  is  stronger  than  whisky  blanc, 

jiat  night.   Those  drivers  of  logs  had  a  large  thirst. 

I 

"^HEN  it  was  that  Boss  Flannigan  saw  Jules  Le- 
■  grand  and  me  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  and  of  a 
idden  he  slapped  his  leg  and  cursed  some  more,  but 
ith  hopefulness. 

"You  can  sail  a  boat,  can't  you,  Legrand?"  he 
I'ared. 

i  "Oui,  I  have  sail'  boats." 

"You'll  have  your  money,  boys!"  called  out  the 
;>S8.   "I  know  where  I  can  get  a  sloop,  and  I'll  send 

igrand  here  to  Port  James.  He'll  be  back  long 
pfore  dark  if  the  wind  holds!" 

;  I  looked  out  upon  Lake  Champlain.  The  waves 
fere  high,  of  a  gray  color,  and  with  white  upon 
leir  tops.  The  wind  swept  these  tops  away.  So 
'spoke  int^'i  that  which  was  not  my  business,  because 
1  too,  had  sailed  boats  and  knew  it  would  be  a 
ird  trip. 

"It  is  a  Vftry  bad  day,  M'sieu  Flannigan!" 

"He  can  take  a  couple  of  men,"  Flannigan  said 

ith  quickness,  for  there  were  murmurings  among 


the  gang  of  river  drivers.  "I'd  go  myself  if  I  could. 
Take  Beaupre — and  Smith." 

Jim  Smith  had  come  up  behind  us,  and  my  heart 
made  a  jump  as  I  heard  his  name  and  saw  him.  It 
was  bad  enough  to  go  out  that  day  in  a  sailing  boat 
with  all  true  men.  And  there  was  the  money  we 
would  bring  back.  Yet  I  comforted  myself,  believing 
that  he  would  not  dare  to  fight  the  two  of  us. 

DON  FLANNIGAN  hurried  along  the  lake  shore 
toward  Valeboro,  the  village  that  was  there,  and 
almost  in  a  moment  the  three  of  us  sat  in  a  little 
boat.  Offshore  a  sloop  pulled  hard  at  her  mooring. 
The  boss  gave  to  Jules  Legrand  a  little  piece  of  paper 
and  waded  out,  pushing  our  boat. 

"I'll  telegraph  that  I'm  sending  a  man  with  a 
check,"  he  said.  "It's  made  out  to  the  bearer,  so  you 
won't  have  any  trouble.  Better  take  good  care  of  it." 

"With  my  life,  M'sieu  Flannigan,"  answered  Jules, 
and  I  saw  him  fold  the  check  up  in  a  bit  of  oiled  silk. 


ff«7A  eyes  on  his  victim's  agony  and  on  his  mouth  the  grin  of  a  dog,  "Will  you  tell  now?"  he  called 


"I  wouldn't  trust  any  man  but  you,  Legrand,  with 
five  thousand  dollars!"  Boss  Flannigan  took  his 
hands  from  the  boat  and  then,  with  a  cry  of  warn- 
ing, swung  a  pistol.  Jules  had  taken  the  oars  and 
I  was  in  the  bow,  so  it  was  Jim  Smith  who  caught 
the  pistol  and  dropped  it  into  his  pocket.  I  do  not 
think  Jules  more  than  noticed  this,  for  he  had  as 
little  fear  of  weapons  as  of  men,  but  it  did  not  seem 
right  to  me  that  Jim  Smith  should  carry  a  pistol 
in  a  boat  with  five  thousand  dollars.  Of  a  certainty, 
if  Boss  Flannigan  had  thought  of  him  as  I  did,  he 
would  never  have  sent  him  on  that  journey. 

There  came  a  cheer  from  the  gang  on  shore,  and 
then  we  were  at  the  boat  and  there  was  enough  to 
do  for  all.  Smith  also  had  sailed,  and  it  was  well. 
For  there  was  work  to  make  us  sweat,  and  so  strong 
was  the  wind  that  I  wanted  to  put  a  reef  in  the 
mainsail,  but  Jules  would  not  listen.  It  must  be 
a  quick  trip,  not  to  bring  disappointment  to  Don 
Flannigan  and  the  thirsty  men  of  the  river. 

The  wind  blew  south,  and  before  it  we  ran  toward 
Port  James.  Jules  Legrand  was  captain,  as  he 
would  have  been  anywhere,  and  held  the  tiller.  The 
main  sheet  could  be  cleated  down  with  safeness,  and 
so  there  was  not  much  for  Jim  Smith  and  Francois 
Beaupre  to  do,  m'sieu,  but  sit  and  look  at  each  other 
with  no  love.  He  tried  to  talk  in  a  slapping-the- 
shoulder  way,  but  I  am  not  a  man  of  two  faces,  and 
I  could  not.  And  I  saw  that  behind  his  jokes  he  was 
thinking,  thinking. 

The  sloop  went  with  quickness,  skimming  and  dip- 
ping for  all  the  world  like  a  bird  as  you  have 
seen  them  skim  and  dip;  and  at  each  dip  the  spray 
flew  high  and  wet  our  faces,  even  the  face  of  Jules 
Legrand  in  the  stern.  We  covered  many  miles  thus. 
And  now  I  must  make  it  plain  to  you  how  we  lay  as 
to  the  shores  and  the  places  where  men  lived. 

It  was  four  or  five  miles  away  to  the  gray-green 
band  between  lake  and  sky  that  was  the  Vermont 
State,  and  we  were  .standing  out  but  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore  of  New  York.  Just  ahead  of  us  now 
was  a  point,  and  a  few  miles  beyond  that  Port  James. 
The  shore  was  all  rocky  cliffs  and  sand,  and  as  yet 
no  man  had  built  a  house  upon  that  lonesomeness. 
It  was  a  most  excellent  place  for  a  bad  deed. 

I  had  just  thought  to  thank  k  bon  Dieu  that  so 
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much  of  this  journey  had  been  made  in  peace  when 
the  peak  halyard  parted  as  though  it  had  been  of 
thread  and  the  end  of  the  gaff  went  down.  I  saw 
Jim  Smith  staring  up  at  it,  and  then  came  the  voice 
of  Jules  calling  upon  him  to  take  the  tiller.  I  saw 
the  Smith  get  up  and  I  saw  also  that  one  hand  was 
in  his  pocket  as  he  went  aft.  Then  what  happened 
was  done  within  the  space  of  a  dozen  heartbeats. 

As  Jules  Legrand  rose  up,  still  with  one  hand  on 
the  tiller,  like  lightning  Jim  Smith  struck  down  upon 
his  head  with  the  pistol.  It  was  plunk,  plunk,  plunk, 
m'sieu,  and  Jules  Legrand  fell  over  on  his  face  in 
the  cockpit.  Even  as  my  legs  bent  under  me  to  leap 
I  looked  at  a  streak  of  fire,  and  smoke  was  in  my 
face  and  a  .sharp  pain  through  me.  Then  I  lay  on' 
my  back,  looking  at  the  gray  sky  and  without  much 
feeling  save  of  weakness. 

A  bit  of  line,  flapping,  was  the  first  thing  my  eyes 
held  to,  and  in  a  kind  of  fog  it  came  to  me  that  this 
was  the  end  of  the  peak  halyard  and  that  it  had 

been  cut  with  a  knife.  At 
that  things  were  a  little 
clearer.  I  knew  Jim 
Smith  had  cut  that  hal- 
yard to  make  Jules  come 
forward,  with  a  mind  not 
watching  for  attack.  I 
knew  also  that  I  had 
been  shot  badly  and  that 
the  big  mainsail  was  still 
pulling  us  on  our  course, 
for  the  throat  halyard 
held  up  the  gaff. 

By  and  by  my  eyes 
went  away  from  the  rig- 
ging and  I  saw  Jim 
Smith  in  the  stern,  his 
lips  pulled  back  like  the 
lips  of  a  dog  in  a  grin 
that  was  not  good  to  see. 
By  now  he  would  have 
his  plan  of  evil  made'  to 
the  very  end,  with  the 
devil's  help,  and  it 
seemed  much  as  though 
this  day  was  the  last  for 
Jules  Legrand  and  Fran- 
cois Beaupre.  Yet  I  could 
not  care  greatly,  for  I 
felt  as  though  the  tired- 
ness of  a  whole  lifetime 
had  come  upon  me. 

Of  a  sudden  the  boom 
drew  in  and  the  sloop 
turned    so    that  waves 
broke  over  her  quarter 
and  half  filled  the  cock- 
pit where  we  lay.  What 
was  the  man  doing  now? 
Why  not  heave  us  over 
and  finish  it  with  quickness?    Trying  to  think  sent 
sparks  before  my  eyes,  and  I  slept,  as  Jules  Legrand 
was  sleeping,  close  to  death. 

The  same  gray  sky  stretched  without  end  and  the 
same  strong  wind  was  on  my  face  when  the  world 
came  back  to  me.  But  there  was  no  dipping  up  and 
down.  This  and  the  crash  of  waves  told  me  that 
I  must  be  out  of  the  sloop  and  lying  on  a  beach. 
With  that  things  were  somewhat  clear.  I  wanted 
to  know  what  had  happened  to  my  good  friend  and 
where  was  Jim  Smith.  But  the  weariness  was  still 
like  a  heavy  cover,  and  it  was  long,  hard  minutes 
before  I  could  turn  the  mountain  that  was  my  head. 
Then  I  saw  a  sight,  m'sieu,  that  never  in  any  little 
part  will  leave  me  until  I  die. 

WHAT  I  saw  was  a  thing  told  in  old  books,  as  I 
know  now,  but  in  these  days  held  to  be  against 
the  will  of  God — it  was  a  man  put  to  torture,  Jules 
Legrand  was  laid  upon  the  sand  with  his  arms  and 
legs  stretched  out.  Each  wrist  and  each  ankle  of 
him  was  tied  to  a  stake,  driven  deep,  and  the  torture 
was  being  done  to  him  by  the  gray-blue  lake.  His 
side  was  toward  the  waves  that  came  pounding  in. 
All  the  time  one  leg  and  one  arm  were  beneath  the 
water,  and  most  of  the  time  one  leg  and  one  arm 
were  out  of  the  water.  But  there  was  hardly  a 
moment,  m'sieu,  when  he  did  not  cough  and  spit, 
for  his  face  was  covered  by  every  wav"e.  He  could 
not  see  them  coming  unless  he  held  his  head  up 
and  twisted  constantly.  Not  even  the  thick  neck 
of  Jules  Legrand  could  hold  up  his  bloody  head 
always. 

It  seemed  that  this  thing  must  have  been  done 
by  devils  until  I  turned  a  little  more  and  saw  the 
face  of  Jim  Smith.  He  sat  on  a  high  bowlder,  with 
his  legs  crossed  under  him.  and  in  his  hands  was 
a  long  pole.  It  was  pointed  sharp  at  one  end.  His 
eyes  were  upon  the  agony  of  Jules  Legi'and,  and 
upon  his  mouth  was  the  grin  of  a  dog.  While  I 
looked  he  reached  down  with  the  sharp  end  of  that 
pole  and  jabbed  the  body  of  Jules  Legrand;  not 
enough  to  make  a  hole,  you  understand,  but  enough 
to  make  great  pain. 

"It's  two  hours  and  a  quarter!"  he  called  out. 
"Will  you  tell  now?"  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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THE  best  place  to 
observe  the  wai" 
is  in  America.  One 
sees  it  there  as  it 
is — the  sweep  of  a 
big  and  lurid  can- 
vas. But  in  America 
one  does  not  feel 
this  war. 

In  America  the 
Fact,  with  a  part  of 
its  horrors  and  in- 
spirations, enters 
the  reason.  Reason 
is  not  realization; 
realization  calls  for 
the  senses  and  emo- 
tions, and  it  is  only 
here  that  realization 
comes. 

The  observer,  hop- 
ing to  see  war  as 
one  used  to  see  war 
—  from  a  hilltop 
with  binoculars  — 

now  in  the  day  of  new,  grim,  factory-made  and  dollar- 
maintained  superwar,  sees  only  the  drama  of  a  bit  of 
trench,  a  bit  of  hospital,  the  green  puff  of  lyddite, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  censor.  It  is  the  suburbanite 
in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  who  sees  the  drama  of  a  continent 
of  trenches  and  of  gigantic  economic  forces  in  clash. 
But  in  Yonkers  and  Ashtabula  and  Des  Moines  the 
war  touches  only  the  head.  It  is  almost  as  remote  as 
Waterloo  or  Agincourt — a  thing  to  be  seen  in  type. 
Here  it  is  a  thing  to  be  seen  in  the  faces  of  the 
women  and  to  be  heard  in  the  scuff,  scuff,  scuff  of 
the  feet  of  new  recruits. 

Night  settles  over  London,  and  London  takes  night 
as  one  takes  a  blanket,  to  wrap  about  herself.  Stung 
by  the  air  raids  of  "the  Huns,"  as  she  calls  them,  she 
has  become  a  shuttered,  silent,  sullen  city.  Her 
street  lamps  are  shielded  above  and  painted;  busses 
traveling  down  Piccadilly  are  darkened;  taxicabs 
move  about  with  the  chauffeurs'  handkerchiefs  bound 
over  the  lights.  The  fixed  red  glows,  the  going  and 
coming  of  pedestrians  as  ghostly  as  prowlers  in  a 
catacomb,  the  wet  pavement,  the  moving,  bobbing, 
yellow  flicks  of  vehicles  lurching  like  craft,  produce 
the  sensations  of  one  who  wanders  along  an  unlit 
water  front.  The  blocks  are  endless,  deserted  ware- 
houses between  which  the  streets  are  empty  slips — 
the  scene  for  mysterious  and  strange  crimes  and  the 
uncanny  jetsam  of  the  sea. 

"They  say  the  Zepps  are  coming,"  says  a  voice. 

"One  never  knows,"  another  replies  with  a  laugh. 
"It's  really  not  so  jolly  to  have  no  information. 
There's  no  news  issued,  you  know,  but  I  hear  the 
War  Office  always  has  word  in  advance." 

The  two  voices  pass  into  the  gloom;  they  are  the 
voices  of  London — patient,  matter-of-fact,  unexcited 
— but  they  are  typical,  for  they  are  the  voices  of 
rumor.  London  lives  on  rumor.  Nothing  is  sure  in 
England — nothing  but  death  and  taxe-i,  nothing  but 
more  money  and  less  men  and  the  fleet.  But  this 
time  the  rumors  were  well  founded.  The  Zeppelins 
came.    It  was  the  biggest  of  all  Zeppelin  raids. 

The  British  censor  shudders  at  the  idea  of  the 
truth  about  these  raids  leaking  out.  Goodness  knows 
why.  The  truth  is  not  bad  for  the  English.  The 
raids  are  spectacular  enough,  but  as  a  measure  of 
war  they  constitute  a  petty  piece  of  business.  If  I 
were  an  Englishman,  I  .should  feel  some  slight  meas- 
ure of  pride  at  the  imperturbable  calm  with  which 
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London  views  these  bomb  throwers;  if  I  were  a 
German,  I  .should  .writhe  with  shame  because  my 
countrymen  were  engaged  in  such  poor  sport. 

The  raid  came  suddenly  into  the  consciousness 
from  the  thick,  still,  misty  night.  It  was  not  yet 
bedtime.  Blip!  Blup!  Blip!  Blup — Blum! 

It  is  the  noise  of  beating  carpets  with  a  rattan 
cane.  Searchlight  shafts  move  the  points  of  their 
fingers  across  the  sky,  trying  to  pick  out  the  ghost- 
like shapes  of  the  enemy  aircraft. 

Woof!  Bung!  says  the  antiaircraft  gun  on  the 
Victoria  Arch. 

A  bit  startling,  close  to  one's  well-loved  self,  as  one 
stands  staring  into  the  sky. 

The  shell  rises  invisibly;  shot  from  a  long,  thin 
Archie,  as  they  call  these  guns,  the  time  fuse  and 
contact  projectile  burst  above  into  a  pretty  white  star. 

"Missed!" 

Blip!    Blup!  Blup! 

Scattered  about  London,  the  Archies  are  speaking. 

Blum!  One  of  the  Zeppelins  sailing  high  has 
sighted  the  Thames  and  has  dropped  a  bomb,  prob- 
ably aimed  for  the  public  buildings  on  the  banks. 
If  the  Huns  up  there  are  able  to  see  more  detail 
of  the  city  than  the  dark  splotch  of  it  on  the  earth, 
with  the  thread  of  river  running  through  it,  then 
their  accuracy  of  fire  is  a  matter  for  ridicule. 
Most  of  these  bombs  have  burst  in  the  streets 
rather  than  on  buildings;  none  of  them  has  ever 
struck  a  spot  of  significant  importance.  A  poor 
and  clumsy  sport. 

Blum!  Blum!  Blum!  Blum!  That  is  the  Ger- 
mans dropping  their  so-called  "rapid-fire  bombs" — 
bombs  with  shafts  which  make  a  contact  with  the 
ground  before  the  bomb  itself  has  reached  the  earth 
so  that  it  bursts  above  the  heads  of  folks  and  scat- 
ters its  destruction  wider. 

A  dog  howls  incessantly  out  of  the  dark  and  close 
to  one's  feet.  I  believe  all  the  dogs  in  London  howl. 
Men  laugh  with  a  little  nervousness;  women  whis- 
per and  laugh,  but  only  the  dogs  raise  their  songs 
of  woe: 

Hark!  Hark!  the  dogs  do  bark. 
The  beggars  have  come  to  town. 

They  have  killed  women  washing  supper  dishes 
and  children  asleep  in  bed,  wrecked  a  delicatessen 
store  and  made  an  audience  in  a  theatre  rise  to  its 


feet  when  one  of  the 
big  bursters  dropped 
outside  the  door  and 
sing  "God  save  the 
King,"  with  the 
steady  voices  of  men 
and  women.  They 
have  set  fire  to  a 
gas  main  and  to 
some  buildings  near 
at  hand;  they  have 
given  a  chance  for 
a  young  fireman  to 
die  of  burns  in  the 
service  and,  besides, 
there  is  a  dead  cat 
which  has  rolled  in 
its  agony  into  a 
gaping  hole  in  the 
pavement.  A  p  o  o  r 
sport,  this  sport  of 
the  air.  If  I  were  in 
p  A  U  S  the  caboose  of  a  Zep- 

pelin and  as  a 
bomb  thrower  were 
so  bad  a  shot  that  I  was  certain  to  miss  the  Foreign 
Office  and  almost  sure  to  spill  death  on  a  woman 
singing  a  song  to  her.self  over  her  sewing,  I  would 
not  say  "Vaterland."  Trying  to  look  at  it  as  a 
neutral,  one  would  rather  use  a  billiard  cue  to  put 
out  a  child's  eye. 

They  kill  people,  of  course.  They  kill  them  in 
London.  The  censor  admits  casualties  for  the  first 
nineteen  raids  on  England  of  killed  and  wounded 
running  into  the  six  hundred,  but  the  censored  news 
says  little  of  suburban  and  coast  towns  where  a  day 
or  two  after  the  Zeppelins  have  come  the  under- 
takers cannot  fill  their  orders.  No  one  believes  that 
the  whole  truth  is  told,  and  everyone  knows  that  the 
week  following  the  raid  the  mails  leaving  the  country 
are  scrupulously  censored  so  that  accounts  of  the 
raid  shall  not  leak  out.  The  police  keep  the  curious 
from  approaching  the  damaged  property  and  appear 
to  resent  anybody's  wishing  to  see  the  holes  in  the 
pavement.  It  is  all  absurd.  London  is  more  terri- 
fied by  the  rumors  exaggerating  the  extent  of  de- 
struction than  it  would  be  by  the  truth,  for  the  truth 
is  that  the  damage  is  not  large  enough  to  increase 
substantially  the  risks  of  living  in  a  metropolis. 
If  the  aim  of  the  raids  is  the  destruction  of  Eng- 
land's or  London's  vital  spots,  they  have  been  fail- 
ures; if  the  aim  is  f rightfulness,  it  is  another  miss, 
London  is  not  in  any  panic. 

Blip!  Blup!  Blup!  Blip!  the  Archies  are  at  it 
again.  And  then  there  is  that  shadow  of  a  thing 
moving  darkly  across  the  mottled  sky — the  shadow  of 
a  gigantic  cigar.   That  is  a  Zepp. 

A  Night  of  Poor  Sport 

FAR  above,  sneaking  across  the  bowl  of  the  misty 
heavens,  covertly  dropping  downward  and  nearer 
the  splotch  of  darkened  area  which  is  London,  the 
thing  moves.  There  is  a  red  glow.  Far  away  over 
the  housetops,  where  a  fire  has  been  started  by  an  in- 
cendiary bomb,  the  Zeppelin  hangs  over  the  city, 
poising  for  a  moment,  a  fat  worm  of  the  air,  a  smug 
thing — a  thing  puffed  up  with  pompousness.  Then 
the  searchlight  picks  it  up  for  a  second.  It  turns 
to  a  beautiful  metallic  ghost.  For  a  moment  it  is 
a  shimmering  thing,  almost  white.  A  second  later 
it  is  lost  in  the  heights  and  the  mottled  sky  and 
the  mists.  Good-by,  poor  sport,  good-by ! 


Shafts  of  light  sweep  the  sky  trying  to  locate  the  t  ghostlike  shapes  of  the  enemy  aircraft.    They  are  located,  but  London  has  not  seen  one  brought  down 
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I  had  heard  no  expression  of  terror 
under  the  Zeppelins.  To  be  sure,  an 
officer  who  had  dined  well  strode  up  and 
down  the  sidewalk  under  a  portico  re- 
peating to  himself  over  and  over  as  if  to 
brace  his  courage:  "Play  the  game!  Play 
the  game!  Play  the  game!"  A  woman 
from  the  doorway  said  "Fush!"  So  he  ^ 
went  away  peevishly. 

One  feels  that  one  has  been  under  fire, 
but  it  is  not  uncomfortable.  It  gives  one 
a  desire  to  wear  khaki.  It  aids  English  recruiting. 
It  makes  one  wish  that  an  Archie  would  rip  into  the 
outer  and  the  inner  skin  of  a  Zeppelin,  or  that  one 
of  the  British  aeroplanes  would  hawk  the  creature 
from  above.  There  would  be  joy  in  seeing  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  skies  lurch  and  come  rolling  down  the 
air.  But  though  they  have  brought  them  to  earth 
elsewhere,  it  has  not  happened  in  London.  It  was  a 
night  of  poor  sport. 

An  American  said:  "Why,  these  Englishmen  are 
wonders.  I  saw  one  leave  billiards  just  now  during 
the  three  minutes  of  the  raid  and  then  he  came  back 
and  made  a  run  of  thirty."    Pure  swank! 

The  spirit  of  London  is  much  better  expressed  by 
a  woman  porter  at  the  door  of  a  hotel.  She  said: 
"Along  with  their  bombs  they  ought  to  drop  pam- 
phlets, you  know." 

It  is  difficult  to  stampede  the  English.  People  go 
about  in  London  with  a  normal,  everyday  manner. 
Those  who  come  from  France  believe  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  depressed,  but  it  is  only  because  here  the 
capacity  for  joy,  grief,  and  excitement  is  worn  out. 

But  everywhere  there  is  the  war  face.  I  saw 
it  first  as  an  officer  who  had  just  come  from  the 
trenches  walked  into  the  light  of  a  Liverpool  window 
to  greet  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  returned.  His 
was  the  face.  It  is  metallic.  Expressions  do  not  flit 
across  it.  Its  smile  is  painful;  its  smile  cracks  the 
dead-in-earnest,  grim,  meditative  face  of  war.  Every- 
where there  is  this  face.  It  expresses  hardness,  but 
the  hardness  is  the  hardness  of  premature  experi- 
ence, the  inflexibility  of  old  age  as  compared  with 
the  shimmering  face  of  youth.  It  expresses  pain, 
but  the  pain  is  not  the  pain  of  fear.  It  is  the  pain 
of  quiet  sympathy.  And  yet  it  is  a  little  puzzled. 
War  has  not  been  cruel  to  the  face  of  the  English. 
It  has  put  some  hate  into  it;  it  has  made  the  face 
lean  and  hard;  it  has  also  put  the  love  which  can 
obliterate  self  into  it. 

Give  war  its  due.  It  does  not  make  the  face  of 
a  devil.    That  face  is  much  more  the  face  of  a  saint. 

I  saw  the  officer  meet  the  woman  he  loved.  She 
and  he  had  both  figured  the  costs  of  never  seeing 
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each  other  again,  and  now,  in  spite  of  the  joy,  there 
was  a  cold  restraint  as  if  some  duty  were  owing  to 
other.H,  and  as  if  one  had  no  right  to  either  joy  or 
grief  until  this  other  business — this  business  of  war 
— was  done. 

A  gentleman  in  London  said:  "I  am  an  old  crock, 
but  I'd  go  if  they'd  take  me.  I  am  wondering 
why  I  would  go.  Somewhat  to  kill,  but  more  to 
be  killed,  I'm  thinking.  Body  and  mind  refuse  the 
thought  of  death,  but  there  is  something  else  in 
a  man  ready  and  willing  enoOgh  for  death.  That's 
why  I  say  more  love  than  hate." 

Music  Stops  the  Fighting 

A  R'^^Y  had  come  in.   He  had  put  on  khaki  a  year 
ago  at  sixteen.  Bright  of  eye  and  clear  of  skin, 
he  had  just  come  from  eight  months  in  the  trenches 
'  it,h  the  nip  of  a  bullet  in  his  arm.    He  took  a  ciga- 
te  and  nodded. 

"We  were  opposite  a  Saxon  regiment,"  said  he. 
"They  had  a  phonograph.  They  used  to  play  on  it 
evenings,  and  they'd  sing  and  we'd  sing.  We  took 
wma  shots  at  the  music  until  a  Saxon  captain  said 
if  we  did  it  any  more  we  might  smash  the  machine, 
and  if  we  went  on  potting  at  it  they'd  stop  playing 


Half  a  hundred  German  submarines  are  missing 

it.  So  we  said  we'd  not.  We'd  often  come  out  of  the 
trenches  and  we'd  hang  our  feet  over  and  talk  with 
the  Saxon  boys.  Nice  fellows.  But  then  we'd  open  fire 
on  them  when  the  talk  was  over  and  the  war  was  on." 

He  was  a  wholesome,  sport-loving  English  boy 
of  good  family.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  killed. 
It  is  the  volunteers  and  the  volunteers  of  the  finest 
metal  who  do  not  come  back.  They  fight  and  march 
and  wait  inefficiently.  "One  trained  man  is  worth 
four  of  them,"  is  the  army  man's  formula.  "But 
they  fight  and  march  and  wait  harder  than  any." 

They  do  not  come  back.  In  the  next  room  I  can 
hear  the  coughing  of  an  old  rhember  of  the  House 
of  Lords  whose  line  is  six  hundred  years  old.  One 
son,  two  sons,  three  sons!  At  last  all  gone,  and  so 
the  line  is  at  an  end. 

Out  of  England  have  gone  her  best  blood  and  her 
best  brains.  Willingness  to  serve,  by  a  cruel  jest, 
has  selected  the  best,  and  the  Englishwoman,  stif- 
fening before  her  neighbors  and  before  the  Ameri- 
can guest,  will  say:  "A  great  honor  has  come  to 
our  family.  If  you  read  the  roll  in  the  'Times'  last 
Friday,  you  would  have  seen  that  my  son — "  They 
also  serve  whose  faces  are  as  flint. 

The  War  a  Long  Pull 

IT  IS  devastation.  They  have  raised  three  and  a 
half  million  men;  some  number  between  half  a  mil- 
lion and  a  million  not  at  work  making  munitions  are 
still  available.  There  will  be  still  more  required  of 
the  women  of  England  before  this  business  is 
through.  They  know  it,  and  everywhere  they  are 
taking  on  men's  work. 

The  answer  to  the  great  American  question,  "When 
will  the  war  be  over?"  they  do  not  know  in  London. 
"A  long  pull,"  they  say  everywhere.  "A  long  pull," 
is  the  atmosphere  around  the  Foreign  Office.  "A 

long  pull,"  say  the  mili- 
tary men.  "A  long  pull," 
says  public  opinion. 
Parliament  talks  now  in 
terms  of  a  long  pull. 
"Half  the  big  incomes 
and  a  large  share  of  the 
industrial  war  profits," 
is  the  long-pull  talk. 
"Turn  your  shillings  in- 
to bullets,"  "Lend  your 
savings  to  your  coun- 
try," say  the  posters. 
"Practice  rigid  econ- 
omy," say  the  farsighted. 
It  is  all  a  part  of  the 
long  pull.  England  be- 
gan with  tightened  lips; 
now  she  ,  has  tightened 
jaws.  It  is  to  be  a  long 
pull. 

"How  long?"  I  have 
asked. 

"As    long    as  one 
wants,"  says  the  trades- 
man, the  conservative, 
the  radical,  the  aristocrat,  the  money  interests.  And 
everyone  mentions  the  fleet.    The  fleet  is  a  god. 

"We  control  the  passages  of  the  sea — Dover, 
Gibraltar — all  but  Panama,"  says  the  canny  and 
uncommunicative  Government  in  unofficial  whispers, 
"and  there's  our  Fleet."  The  Fleet — always  with  a 
capital  F,  italics,  or  other  typographical  honors! 

There  is  grumbling  and  questioning  about  the 
fleet.  It  has  not  been  much  upon  the  stage,  but  if 
worst  comes  to  worst,  there's  the  fleet.  It  is  the 
haunches  of  Great  Britain.  If  by  any  chance  the 
Dardanelles  expedition  has  to  withdraw,  if  the  de- 
fen.se  of  Serbia  fails,  if  the  allies  of  England  fall 
down,  there  is  the  fleet.  At  the  worst,  Great  Britain 
is  only  pushed  back  on  her  haunches,  not  her  back. 

England  has  tightened  jaws.  For  her  people  there 
is  no  talk  of  peace.  No  one  can  see  peace  ahead. 
No  one  can  think  of  terms  of  peace.  This  is  not 
astonishing,  for  here  in  the  whirl  of  patriotism  there 
is  far  less  understanding  of  the  real  nub  of  this  war, 
and  the  reasons  for  it,  and  the  stakes  played  for  it, 
than  there  may  be  in  tlie  United  States.  One  sees 
more  clearly  with  dollars  and  cents  in  one's  pocket 
than  with  rubles,  francs,  shillings,  or  marks.  Be- 
fore one  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  assistants  in  the 
Foreign  Office  I  laid  this  proposal : 


Germany,  having  become  a  manufacturer,  wants 
trading  outposts  and  the  freedom  of  the  .seas  in  the 
sense  that  she  may  build  up  a  world  market  with 
assurance  from  you,  guaranteed  by  other  nations, 
that,  whether  at  peace  or  at  war,  commerce  will  be 
uninterrupted.  She  may  have  believed  that  she  could 
not  obtain  it  from  you  because  she  had  nothing  to 
trade  against  it.  As  fast  as  she  built  a  naval  vessel 
you  might  build  two. 

Leaving  out  causes,  it  is  assumed  that  the  pur- 
pose of  Germany,  when  she  was  once  in  the  war,  was 
to  gain  something  to  trade  with.  When  you  speak 
of  Germany's  evacuating  Belgium,  France,  and 
Poland,  and  of  her  drive  toward  the  Near  East  in 
the  Balkans,  you  admit  that  she  has  gained  some- 
thing to  trade  with.  Suppose,  therefore,  a  peace 
proposal  based  upon  the  restoration  by  Germany  of 
all  territory  and  money  which  she  has  taken,  and 
on  your  part  an  agreement  with  all  the  other  world 
powers  that  henceforth  the  passages  of  the  seas, 
indeed  the  seas  everywhere,  shall  be  open  to  com- 
merce whether  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war, 
what  will  you  say  to  that  proposal? 

He  treated  it  as  unthinkable.  Germany  must  be 
thrashed.  Germany  must  be  curled  up.  The  pro- 
posal was  absurd.  It  would  mean  that  Britannia 
would  no  longer  rule  the  waves,  and  ruling  the  waves 
is  Britannia's  mission.  So  it  is  always  the  Fleet, 
the  Fleet,  the  Fleet. 

And  then,  too,  if  there  were  to  be  any  such  agree- 
ment for  freedom  of  the  seas,  there  must  be  an 
agreement  that  Germany  shall  not  attempt  the  crea- 
tion of  an  armed  power  which  shall  menace  the  free- 
dom of  natiorite  on  land,  and  how  is  such  a  guarantee 
to  be  obtained?  So  there  is  no  handle  by  which  to 
pick  up  peace. 

Great  Britain  has  only  two  ideas  for  the  moment : 
the  suppression  of  the  threatening  land  power  of 
Germany  and  the  maintenance  of  the  dominating  sea 
power  of  Great  Britain.  Whether  he  knows  it  or  not, 
and  often  enough  he  does  not,  it  is  for  this  that 
Tommy  is  fighting.    He  takes  it  all  on  faith. 

It  is  astonishing  what  the  Englishman  takes  on 
faith.  It  would  not  be  astonishing  for  the  citizens 
of  a  nation  built  upon  efficiency  and  obedience  to  a 
state  system  to  take  much  on  faith,  but  it  is  as- 
tonishing for  the  members  of  a  democracy  built 
on  soul  and  spirit  to  have  so  much  confidence  in  the 
machinery  of  their  cooperation. 

When  the  Bulgarians'  sluiceway  opens  up  for  the 
pouring  of  the  enemy  into  Serbia,  it  appears  vaguely 
to  the  Englishman  that  his  Government  has  been 
bested  in  foreign  politics.  So  he  grumbles.  He 
writes  tirades  for  the  newspapers  asking  why  Lon- 
don is  not  defended  from  the  Zeppelins,  and  reads 
daring  attacks  upon  the  ministry  perhaps  with  a 
"Hear!  Hear!" 

When  the  submarine  peril  grows  he  grumbles; 
when  that  peril  is  in  the  process  of  being  obliterated 
he  grumbles. 

He  grumbles  at  the  secrecy  with  which  those  things 
which  interest  him  most  are  guarded  by  his  Govern- 
ment, but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  grumbles  because 
those  secrets  leak  out. 

Submarine -Hunting  Devices 

IN  THE  case  of  submarine  suppression  a  deadly 
silence  prevails.  I  was  curious  about  the  British 
campaign  against  the  submarine.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  an  admission  from  the  Admiralty  that  any 
campaign  against  submarines  has  been  carried  on. 
I  said  that  in  America  everyone  was  interested  in 
that  question.  The  British  official  answered  such 
a  suggestion  with  a  sad  and  innocent  air.  He  talked 
wearily;  he  wrapped  himself  in  pessimism.  Watch 
the  British  Government  official  who  talks  pessimism ! 
Often  enough  when  the  Government  is  crvnng  woe  to 
the  heavens  it  is  a  season  for  his  enemy's  quiet  re- 
flection on  the  vanities  of  life. 

No  one  has  any  doubt  that  England  has  almost 
broken  the  back  of  the  German  submarine  campaign. 
No  one  doubts  that  half  a  hundred  German  sub- 
marines are  missing. 

There  is  no  panacea  for  the  evils  of  the  submarine. 
The  best  aid  in  the  sport  of  submarine  hunting,  to  be 
sure,  is  the  submarine  detector  system.  You  listen 
at  a  little  underwater-signal  device  and  you  hear. 
You  go  hunting  submarines  with  the  proper  ap- 
paratus to  destroy  this       {Continued  on  page  29) 
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The  Flame  That  Never  Dies 

NEITHER  HATRED,  nor  envy,  nor  deceit,  nor  all  the  legions 
of  ugly  human  passions  that  assail  the  heart,  nor  rancor  be- 
tween individuals,  nor  national  lust  for  power,  can  extinguish  it. 
They  may  dim  but  they  cannot  quench  the  spark  in  the  heart  of  man 
which  impels  him,  as  every  waning  year  brings  the  Christmas,  to 
try  to  make  a  few  of  his  fellow  men  a  little  happier.  Often  it  is 
by  the  method  of  the  gift,  perhaps  something  that  cost  hundreds  of 
dollars,  maybe  only  a  penny  card  bearing  an  inscription  of  good 
cheer.  Frequently  it  is  something  intangible,  the  whole-souled  word 
of  greeting  to  the  old  lady  in  a  shawl  who  sells  you  your  paper, 
or  the  smile  of  comradeship  which  you  give  the  conductor  who 
punches  your  ticket,  or  the  elevator  man  who  takes  you  up  to  your 
office  (fellow  workers  all).  It  is  not  giving  that  counts,  not  the 
bestowal  of  something  valued  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  transference 
of  something  from  your  hand  to  another's.  That  is  a  purely  me- 
chanical process,  which  may  or  may  not  create  happiness.  No; 
it  is  the  longing  to  give,  the  desire  to  be  the  cause  of  another's 
happiness.  To  wish  to  help  others  is  the  oldest  passion  in  the  world 
— even  a  little  older  than  the  impulse  to  overcome  others.  And  it 
is  the  deathless  passion  as  well.  It  needs  no  Christmas  Day  to 
keep  it  alight,  but  as  long  as  Christmas  continues  to  provide  fuel 
to  make  the  flame  of  good-fellowship  burn  brighter  that  day  will 
continue  to  be  the  richest  twenty-four  hours  in  all  the  year. 

What  Has  the  Treasury  Got? 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  McADOO  had  a  run-in 
recently  with  ex-Senator  Bourne.  Mr.  McAdoo  has  made  some 
changes  in  the  way  the  Treasury  states  its  financial  condition  and 
claims  that  the  new  method  is  more  accurate.  Mr.  Bourne,  now 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Pubiicity  Committee,  says  it  disguises 
the  facts  and  has  some  qualified  accountants  to  back  his  statement. 
Now  this  is  not  mere  political  mud  slinging.  Those  who  pay  our 
country's  taxes  are  interested  in  our  Government's  solvency  and 
have  a  right  to  the  hard  truth.  The  nature  of  the  National  Treas- 
ury's business  does  not  change  much,  if  at  all,  from  year  to  year, 
and  it  is  disgraceful  that  after  all  these  years  some  standard  form 
of  statement  has  not  been  worked  out  so  as  to  make  possible  exact 
comparisons  between  diff"erent  periods  and  to  show  current  changes 
clearly.  It  ought  to  be  impossible  for  any  secretary  to  alter  the 
accounting  reports  unless  conditions  change  so  as  to  make  it  nec- 
essary. It  is  high  time  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
empowered  to  prescribe  and  enforce  standard  accounts  and  methods 
for  the  various  governmental  departments.  Until  that  is  done  we 
shall  have  no  assurance  that  the  bookkeeping  at  Washington  is  not 
blotted  by  politics. 

Bunk  Is  Still  Bunk 

WE  HAVE  SAID  that  this  country's  tariff  policy  ought  to  be 
handled  as  a  steady  job  by  a  qualified  tariff  commission  and 
not  as  occasional  well-meant  statutes  by  unqualified  Congressmen. 
That  sticks,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  we  indorse  all  the  tariff  shams. 
When  the  Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger"  headlines  it  out  that 

TOP  NOTCH  LEVEL  OF  BUSINESS,  REACHED  THROUGH  EUROPE'S 
NEED,  CAN  BE  MADE  PERMANENT  BY 
WISE  TARIFF  LEGISLATION 

the  "Ledger"  is  merely  off  its  balance.  Prosperity  does  depend  on 
"need"  expressed  as  active  buying  power;  but  this  last  cannot  be 
manufactured  by  tariff  legislation.  It  depends  on  the  production 
and  distribution  of  real  wealth,  on  the  intelligence,  hopefulness, 
and  energy  with  which  the  country  sails  into  its  work.  Social  jus- 
tice is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  crafty  import  duties.  The 
other  standard  sham  is  the  foreign  bogy.  An  outfit  called  the  Manu- 
facturer's Information  Bureau  sends  this  out  anent  Germany : 

It  is  understood  that  those  who  are  available  for  employment  now  in  the 
various  factories  throughout  the  kingdom  are  steadily  at  work  on  goods  for 
export,  and  that  these  goods  are  being  accumulated  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  when  trade  is  resumed,  they  can  be  rushed  to  foreign  markets  and, 
undoubtedly,  sold  at  comparatively  low  prices. 

The  fact  is  that  Germany  has  not  enough  raw  materials  to  make 
the  dyes  and  chemicals  she  needs,  and  that  all  cotton,  jute,  silk, 
wool,  and  other  fiber,  and  practically  all  metals,  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Government.  A  German  manufacturer  must  get  his 
materials  by  special  order  and  in  limited  quantities.  What  goods 
could  he  "accumulate"?  It  is  just  this  sort  of  interested  bunk 
that  makes  our  tariff  a  political  football. 


Ancient  History 

A GREAT  MANY  PEOPLE  who  write  to  us  about  our  anti- 
German  convictions  make  the  point  that  Mr.  H.  J.  Poppleman 
of  Marvin,  Grant  County,  S.  Dak.,  makes  in  a  recent  letter: 

Just  quit  foaming  about  the  Germans  and  read  your  little  General  History 
and  look  up  how  the  English  used  to  treat  the  Irish. 

Quite  true.  What  the  English  did  to  the  Irish  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  years  ago  was  much  worse  than  what  the  Germans 
have  done  to  the  Belgians.  But  we  cannot  follow  the  reason  of  any 
man  who  says  that  on  this  account  we  should  now  be  against  the 
English.  The  world  would  never  get  forward  very  far  that  way. 
It  won't  do  to  match  an  ancient  wrong  against  a  present  wrong. 

Belgium 

THE  GERMAN  CONQUERORS  are  now  taking  $10,000,000  per 
month  out  of  Belgium.  This  is  the  same,  per  capita,  as  taking 
$125,000,000  per  month  out  of  the  United  States.  The  national 
budget  of  Belgium  for  1914  was  $100,000,000,  of  which  over  $40,- 
000,000  went  toward  the  public  debt,  and  the  Germans  are  not 
worrying  about  that.  What  are  the  Kaiser's  officials  doing  with 
that  $10,000,000  per  month? 

Is  He  Burrowing  Here? 

JULES  CLAES,  editor  of  "La  Metropole"  of  Antwerp,  studied 
the  growth  of  German  influence  in  Belgium  for  some  years  before 
the  war.  His  book,  "The  German  Mole,"  shows  how  Belgium  was 
undermined.  Harmless-looking  German  clerks,  backed  by  such 
bodies  as  the  Hamburg  Association  for  Business  Clerks,  took  jobs 
with  Belgian  concerns  at  little  or  no  pay,  worked  up,  got  hold, 
and  slanted  everything  toward  Germany.  Paid  German  agi- 
tators stirred  up  quarrels  between  the  Flemings  and  Walloons. 
German  schools  and  newspapers  were  planted  to  make  public 
opinion  Teutonic.  Belgium  is  not  alone  in  this,  for  the  same 
thing  was  done  in  Russia,  and  the  present  war  is  popular  in 
Russia  because  it  means  the  rooting  out  of  German  influences. 
We  Americans  are  altogether  too  simple  and  easy  about  these 
things,  and  we  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  conclusion  proved 
by  Belgium's  bitter  experience: 

No  country  can  with  impunity  grant  to  Germans  the  same  advantages  it 
grants  to  other  foreigners,  since  Germans  employ  the  advantages  derived  from 
hospitality  for  ends  that  are  hostile  to  the  country  that  grants  them  shelter. 

Letter  from  an  Honest  Man 

SINCE  THIS  PAPER  is  not  markedly  pro-German  we  feel  under 
all  the  more  obligation  to  give  the  German  side.  In  that  con- 
nection we  have  had  recently  a  personal  letter  from  a  man  whose 
mind  we  have  often  compared  to  a  camera,  an  unemotional  man 
who  is  without  prejudice.  Recently  he  went  through  Germany  as 
a  correspondent  for  us.   In  a  personal  letter  he  says : 

More  and  more  I  am  impressed,  as  all  Americans  who  have  come  in  since 
the  war  are  impressed,  with  the  intense  vitality,  conscientiousness,  and  im- 
aginative fervor  of  these-  people — and  with  the  naivete,  not  to  say  vulgar 
ignorance,  of  the  general  run  of  American  opinion  during  the  first  few  months. 
At  home  a  sentiment  has  been  created,  and  it  is  hard  to  change  a  sentiment 
with  facts.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  average  American  and  the 
race  of  American  editorial  writers  could  be  moved  only  by  sentiment — and  not 
honest  sentiment  at  that,  but  something  arranged  to  fit  their  peculiarly  insular 
prejudices  and  ignorance  of  actual  European  conditions.  Don't  fancy  that  I 
am  pro-this  or  pro-that,  but  I  do  stand  for  such  a  thing  as  fair  play  and  honest 
statement  of  facts — not  only  material  happenings,  but  facts  of  temperament 
and  intention. 

A  Real  American  I 

THE  MAN  STARTED  as  a  poor  country  boy,  teaching  district 
school  and  doing  any  honest  work  he  could  get.  He  had  to,  but 
his  energy  and  purpose  were  driving  all  the  time  toward  larger 
things.  He  so  trained  and  used  himself  that  at  forty  years  of  age 
he  was  a  power  in  the  great  world  of  finance.  But  this  glittering 
success  was  a  spur  and  not  a  reward.  Instead  of  sitting  at  a  big 
roseM'ood  desk  and  sending  other  men  out  to  do  the  difficult  things, 
he  went  himself  to  establish  in  South  America  the  necessary  bank- 
ing foundations  for  our  country's  foreign  trade.  This  pioneer- 
ing cost  his  life,  for  he  died  of  heart  failure  while  crossing  the 
Andes.  Our  country's  true  leaders  have  been  of  this  sort  from 
the  beginning  and  will  be  to  the  end.  This  man's  name  was 
Herbert  Eldridge  and  he  was  a  vice  president  of  the  National 
City  Bank  at  55  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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To  John's  utter  amazement  the  woman  wasMarien. 
For  a  moment  he  stared  as  if  confronted  with  a 
specter,  then  felt  his  great  hands  itcbing  while  he 
wavered  between  a  desire  to  leap  upon  this  coarse 
creature  and  tear  him  to  pieces  and  the  impulse 
to  accost  Marien  with  reproaches  and  a  warning. 
But  the  swift  reflection  that  she  probably  knew 
the  man's  character  perfectly  well  prompted  John 
instead  to  the  despicable  expedient  of  deliberately 
spying  upon  her.  Turning  impetuously,  he  ran 
quickly  down  the  steps  in  advance  of  the  couple. 

There  was  a  lonely  and  undesirable  table,  smack 
against  the  side  of  the  wall  along  which  ran  a  row 
of  curtained  boxlike  alcoves  that  served  as  tiny 
private  dining  rooms.    John  selected  it  "to 
see  the  whole  show,"  and  as  he  turned 
•  to  sit  down  his  eye  scanned  the  interior 
swiftly  for  Marien  and  Litschi.    To  his 
surprise  they  were  coming  straight  at 
him,  Marien  leading.     Certain  that  she 
had  seen  him  and  was  going  to  address 
him,  John  nevertheless  deter- 
mined to  await  a  look  of  rec- 
ognition  before   arising.  To 
his  further  surprise,  no  such 
look  came.    Coldly,  icily,  beau- 
tiful to-night,  the  glitter  in 
her  eyes  was  hard  and  desper- 
ate, with  a  suggestion  of  men- 
ace in  it,  reminding  John  of 
that  momentary  intuition  he 
had  once  experienced  that  this 
woman   could   be  dangerous. 
Her  note  had  warned  him  not 
to  spy  upon  her,  he  recalled. 
It  must  be  that  her  discovery 
of  his  presence  had  roused  a 
devil  in  her  now.    So  strong 
did  this  feeling  become  that  it 
was  with  a  relief  as  great  as 
his  surprise  that  she  brushed  \. 
by  as  if  oblivious  of  his  pres-  V 
ence   and   passed   from   view  ' 
into  the  nearest  box,  the  cur- 
tain of  which  a  waiter  was 

holding  aside  obsequiously.  iM^..7  Vr" 

When  the  screening  curtain 
dropped,  swinging  so  near  that 
John  could  have  reached  across 
his  table  and  touched  it  with 
a  hand,  he  had  a  sense  of 
sudden  escape,  as  if  a  tigress, 

sleekly  beautiful  and  powerfully  cruel,  had  over- 
leaped him  to  tear  a  richer  prey  beyond.  The  swin- 
ish Litschi,  waddling  after  her  into  the  box,  was 
the  chosen  victim.  Yonder  by  the  curb  John  had 
feared  for  Marien ;  now,  repulsive  as  the  creature 
was,  he  felt  a  kind  of  pity  for  Litschi. 

Yet  with  the  curtain  drawn  Hampstead's  emo- 
tion passed  swiftly  back  to  love  and  anxiety  for  her. 
She  had  not  seen  him;  that  was  all.  The  supposed 
look  of  menace  was  the  product  of  his  imagination 
and  his  jealousy. 

As  the  minutes  passed  unnoticed,  this  anxiety  grew 
again  into  sympathy  and  consideration.  Marien  had 
complained  to  him  of  the  hard  things  she  had  to  do. 
This  supper  with  Litschi  was  merely  one  of  them. 
That  .scene  with  Manning  was  another.  He  reflected 
triumphantly  that  she  had  not  welcomed  Litschi 
to  her  apartment  but  compelled  him  to  take  her 
here  to  this  public  place.  Poor,  brave  girl!  She 
had  to  play  with  all  these  men ;  to  warm  them  with- 
out herself  getting  burned;  to  woo  them  desperately 
upon  the  chance:  Manning  that  he  might  somewhere 
apeak  the  fortunate  word;  Litschi  that  in  some 
greedy  hope  of  gain  he  might  be  induced  to  risk  his 
money  on  the  venture  that  would  give  Marien  the 
opportunity  for  which  she  had  been  calculating  in- 
domitably for  seven  years. 

But  what  was  that? 

John's  hand  reached  out  and  clutched  the  table 
violently,  while  his  body  leaned  forward  as  if  to  rise. 
What  wan  that  she  had  said  so  loudly  he  could  hear, 
and  so  astoni.shing  that  he  could  not  believe  his  ears? 

HE  HAD  been  sitting  there  such  a  long,  long  time, 
thinking  thoughts  like  these,  stirred,  soothed,  and 
stirred  again  by  the  sound  of  her  voice,  heard  inter- 
mittently between  the  numbers  of  the  orchestra.  He 
had  ordered  food  and  eaten,  then  ordered  more  and 
eaten  that — anything  to  stay  here  and  think  and 
wait,  he  did  not  know  for  what. 

Waiters  bearing  tray.s  had  come  and  gone  unceas- 
iigly  from  behind  the  curtain  four  feet  from  his 
eyes;  and  he  knew  that  they  had  borne  more  bot- 
tles than  food.    Several  times  he  had  heard  a  sound 
like  "shots  offstage."  This  .sound  had  always  succeeded 
the  entry  of  a  gold-sealed  bottle.   Evidently  they  had 
I  been  drinking  heavily  behind  the  curtain,  Litschi's 
j  voice  growing  lower  and  less  coherent,  and  Marien's 
I  loader  and  less  reserved,  till  for  some  time  he  had 
I  been  catching  little  snatches  of  her  conversation. 
She  had  been  talking  about  her  future,  painting  a 
picture  of  the  success  she  would  make  when  her  op- 
portunity came;  but  now  she  had  said  the  thing 
that  staggered  him. 


"Well,  John  Hampstead 
she  sneered  vindictively 


"What?"  he  came  near  to  saying  aloud;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  heard  the  drink-smothered  voice  of 
Litschi  also  with  interrogative  inflection.  Litschi, 
too,  wanted  to  be  sure  that  he  had  heard  aright. 

"I  say,"  iterated  the  voice  of  Marien  deliberately, 
as  if  with  calculated  carrying  power,  "that  a  woman 
who  is  ambitious  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price 
demanded — her  heart,  her  soul;  if  need  be,  herself!" 

SHE  plumped  out  the  last  word  ruthlessly  and 
broke  into  a  whinnying,  half-tip-sy  laugh  that  had 
in  it  a  suggestion  unmistakable,  as  much  as  to  say: 
"You  understand  now,  don't  you,  Gustave  Litschi? 
You  realize  what  I  am  offering  to  the  man  who  buys 
me  opportunity?" 

Her  heart — her  soul — herself!  Hampstead,  hav- 
ing started  up,  sat  down  again  weakly,  cold  sweat 
of  horror  standing  out  upon  his  brow. 

So  this  was  what  she  had  meant  all  the  time  in 
her  speech  about  the  calculating  life.  She  could  not 
give  herself  up  to  love  him  or  anyone  because  she 
was  dangling  herself  as  a  final  lure  to  the  man  who 
would  give  her  opportunity. 

Why,  this  woman  was  spiritually,  morally,  poten- 
tially, a — he  could  barely  let  himself  think  the 
hateful  word.    To  utter  it  was  impossible. 

Perhaps  she  was  worse!  A  choking,  burning  sen- 
sation was  in  his  throat.  He  tore  at  it  with  his 
hands,  gasping  for  breath.  He  wanted  to  tear  at 
the  curtain — at  the  woman!  How  he  hated  her !  She 
had  no  longer  any  fineness  that  he  could  desire  her. 
She  was  a  coarse,  designing,  reckless — prostitute! 
There!  in  his  agony  the  word  was  out.  He  sent  it 
hurtling  across  the  stage  of  his  own  brain.  It  flew 
straight.  It  found  its  mark  upon  the  face  of  his 
love,  and  stuck  there  blotched  and  quivering,  biting 
into  the  picture  like  acid.  It  ate  out  the  eyes  of 
Marien  Dounay  from  his  mind;  it  ate  away  her 
pliant  ruby  lips,  her  cheeks  and  her  soft  round  chin, 
and  it  left  of  that  face  only  a  grinning  hideousness 
from  which  .lohn  Hampstead  shrank  with  a  horrible 
sickness  in  his  heart. 

At  this  moment  the  curtain  rings  clicked  sharply 
under  the  sweep  of  an  impetuous  arm,  and  with  the 
suddenness  of  an  apparition  Marien  stood  just  across 
the  table  from  him.  Her  face  was  highly  colored, 
but  the  preternatural  brightness  of  the  eyes  had 
begun  to  dull,  and  there  was  a  loose  look,  too,  about 
the  mouth,  the  lips  of  which  were  curled  by  a  mock- 
ing smile. 

"Well,  John  Hampstead!"  she  sneered,  with  a  vin- 
dictive look  in  her  eyes  and  insinuating  scorn  in  her 
tones,  "now  that  I  have  played  out  the  scene,  do  you 
think  you  understand?" 
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John  had  ri.sen  stiffly,  every  fiber  of  him  in  riot 
at  the  horror  he  had  heard  and  was  now  witness- 
ing; but  his  .self-control  was  perfect  and  a  kind  of 
dignity  invested  him  for  the  moment. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  meeting  her  gaze  unflinchingly, 
"I  understand!" 

The  tone  of  finality  that  went  into  this  latter 
word  was  unescapable.  As  it  was  uttered  Marien 
attempted  one  of  her  lightning  changes  of  manner, 
but  failed,  breaking  instead  into  a  fit  of  hy.sterical 
laughter,  during  which,  with  head  thrown  back,  her 
body  swayed  and  .she  disappeared  behind  the  cur- 
tain where  the  laughter  ended  abruptly  in  .some- 
thing like  a  cough  or  a  fit  of  coughing. 

But  John's  indignation  and  disgust  were  so  great 
that  he  did  not  concern  him.self  as  to  whether  Miss 
Dounay's  laughter  might  be  choking  her  or  not. 
Embarrassed,  too,  by  the  number  of  eyes  turned 
curiously  upon  him  from  the  nearer  tables  where 
the  diners  had  observed  the  incident  without  gath- 
ering any  of  its  purport,  his  only  impulse  was  to 
pay  his  bill  and  escape.  He  shot  out  as  if  afraid 
the  building  might  fall  upon  him. 

SOMEHOW  that  night  he  got  back  to 
Oakland,  and  the  next  morning  was 
again  about  his  work,  but  the  days  went 
by  mechanically — days  of  risings  and  re- 
.  tirings,  eatings  and  sleepings,  memorizing 

f  of  1  ines,  mumbling  of  speeches,  sliding  into 

'  clothes,  slipping  into  grease  paint,  walk- 

ings in  and  walkings  off.  Through  all  of 
these  obligations  of  his  diurnal  life  the 
man  moved  with  a  certain  ab.sent-minded 
precision,  like  a  person  with  a  split  con- 
sciousness, who  does  not  let  his  right  lobe 
know  what  his  left  lobe  is  thinking. 

He  knew,  for  instance,  that  a  telegram 
came  to  him  one  day  with  the  charges  col- 
lect and  that  he  paid  the  charges  and  signed  for  the 
message,  but  he  did  not  know  that  the  message  lay 
unopened  on  his  dresser  while  he  spent  all  his  unoc- 
cupied time  sunk  in  a  stupor  of  meditation  upon  the 
thing  which  had  befallen  him. 

Recognizing  that  his  condition  was  not  normal, 
Hampstead  wondered  if  he  could  be  going  insane. 
He  was  eating  little;  he  was  taking  no  interest  in 
his  work.  He  went  and  came  from  the  theatre  auto- 
matically, impatient  of  company,  impatient  of  noise, 
of  newspaper  headlines,  of  interruptions  of  any  sort; 
anxious  only  to  get  to  his  room,  to  lower  the  blinds 
of  consciousness,  to  throw  himself  into  a  chair  or 
upon  a  bed  and  relapse  into  a  state  of  mental  drool- 
ing. After  several  days  he  roused  from  one  of  these 
reveries  with  the  clear  impression  that  some  pres- 
ence had  been  there  in  the  room,  had  breathed  upon 
him,  had  touched  his  lips  and  spoken  to  him.  He 
leaped  up  and  looked  about  him.  He  opened  the 
door  and  scanned  the  corridor.  No  one  was  there. 
No  echo  of  corporeal  footsteps  resounded. 

Realizing  that  it  must  have  been  his  own  dream 
that  waked  him,  he  came  back  sheepishly  and  sat 
down  and  tried  again  to  induce  that  state  of  mental 
dusk  in  which  the  odd  sensation  had  been  experi- 
enced. Soon  he  roused  again  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  presence  had  been  with  him  and  had  de- 
parted; but  this  time  a  clear  picture  of  the  \ision 
remained.  It  was  a  woman.  It  was  like  Marien. 
It  was,  he  told  himself,  the  image  of  his  love.  He 
entertained  it  sadly,  like  an  apparition  from  the 
grave.  The  vision  came  again,  but  with  repeated 
visits  its  form  began  to  change,  until  it  no  longer 
resembled  the  form  of  Marien. 

This  was  exciting;  the  image  might  change  still 
further  till  it  definitely  resembled  some  one  else. 

THIS  surmise  proved  correct.  It  did  change  more 
and  more  until  the  identity  was  for  a  time  com- 
pletely lost;  but  as  days  passed  the  features  ceased 
to  blur  and  jumble.  The  eyes  were  now  constantly 
blue;  the  complexion  was  consistently  pink  and 
white;  the  hair  was  brown  and  began  to  appear 
crinkly;  the  lips  grew  shorter  and  of  a  more  youth- 
ful red;  the  chin  broadened  and  appeared  fuller  and 
softer.  One  morning  these  rosier  lips  smiled  with 
a  rarer  spontaneity  than  the  vision  had  ever  shown 
before,  and  with  the  smile  came  two  dimples  into 
the  peachblow  cheeks. 

"Bessie!"  cried  John  with  a  welcoming  shout  of 
incoherent  joy.  "Bessie!" 

But  his  joy  was  speedily  swallowed  up  in  the 
gloom  of  mortifying  reflections.  Could  it  be  that 
his  love  was  so  inconstant  as  to  transfer  itself  in 
a  few  days  from  Marien  Dounay  to  Bessie  Mitchell, 
and  if  it  did,  what  was  such  love  worth?  Besides, 
how  could  he  love  Bessie  as  he  had  loved  Marien? 
There  was  no  fire  in  her.   As  yet  she  was  only  a  girl. 

But  at  this  juncture  a  memory  came  floating  in 
of  that  day  on  the  Cliff  House  rocks  when  some 
vague  impulse,  which  he  thought  to  be  sj-mpathy, 
had  made  him  draw  Bessie's  face  up  to  his  and  kiss 
it.  Now,  as  he  recalled  it,  the  touch  of  her  lips 
was  the  touch  of  woman;  and  her  look  that  puzzled 
him  then — why,  it  was  the  look  of  love! 

Hampstead  leaped  up  excitedly.     Bessie  was  a 
woman  and  she  loved  him!    And  he  loved  her! 
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He 
so. 


But  how  could  he  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to 
think  that  he  loved  Marien? 

"Passion,"  he  told  himself  scornfully,  "mere 
passion." 

"She  was  my  first,  and  I  fell  for  her !  That's  all," 
he  muttered.  "But  how  could  I  ever,  ever,  ever  have 
done  it?" 

Still  John  had  no  reproaches  for  the  actress.  In- 
stead he  found  within  him  a  renascence  of  respect 
for  her,  particularly  for  her  frankness.  Most  women 
—most  men,  too,  for  that  matter,  he  thought— play 
the  hypocrite  with  themselves  and  with  others, 
must  do  her  full  credit.  She  had  not  done 
She  might  have  ruined  him.  He  owed  his 
escape  to  no  discernment  of  his  own.  When 
he  had  not  understood,  she  had  resolutely 
played  the  scene  out  for  him — to  the  uttermost. 
It  must  have  cost  a  woman,  any  woman,  some- 
thing to  do  that,  he  reasoned.  Under  this  in- 
terpretation Marien  was  no  longer  repulsive 
to  him.  Instead  he  found  in  her  something  to 
admire.  Her  courage  was  sublime.  Her  de- 
votion to  her  god,  Ambition,  if  terrible,  was 
also  magnificent. 

"Yet  why,"  he  asked  himself,  "did  she  let 
me  take  her  in  my  arms?  Sympathy,"  he  an- 
swered at  last.  "She  never  loved  me,  A 
woman  who  loved  a  man  could  not  do  what  she 
did  in  the  restaurant.  She  was  very  sorry  for 
me;  that  was  all.  She  let  me  kiss  her  as  she 
would  let  a  dog  lick  her  hand."  And  then  he 
rem.embered  another  speech  of  hers:  "If  a  man 
is  sometimes  man,  may  not  woman  be  also 
sometimes  woman?" 

This  helped  him  finally  and  completely,  as 
he  thought,  to  understand;  but  it  left  him 
covered  deeper  still  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
weakness  and  humiliation. 


Bud,  the  fourteen-yeai-old  call  boy  of  the  Samp- 
son Theatre,  entered;  a  breathless,  self-important 
youngster  with  freckles  and  a  stubby  pompadour. 

"Mr.  Cohen  says  yer  better  write  a  letter  ter  yer 
sister,"  the  lad  blurted,  while  his  eyes  scanned  the 
room  and  the  actor  where  he  stood  reaching  in  a 
dazed  sort  of  way  for  the  telegram. 

"Hey,"  exclaimed  Hampstead,  looking  up  sharply, 
"my  sister?" 

"Ye-uh,"  affirmed  Bud  stoutly.  "Mr.  Cohen's  got 
a  letter  from  her  and  she  wants  to  know  if  yer  sick 
'r  anything." 

"By  Jove,  that's  right,  Bud,"  confessed  John  with 


MARIEN  DOUNAY  had  roused  the  tender 
passion  in  him,  and  while  she  was  near  her 
personality  had  been  strong  enough  to  center 
this  love  upon  herself.  But  when  she  shook 
his  passion  free  of  her,  it  turned  after  cir- 
cling like  a  homing  pigeon,  due  upon  its 
course,  to  Bessie.  John  saw  that  this  was  all 
logical  and  psychological.  Patently,  it  was 
also  biological. 

But  it  was  mortifying  beyond  words.  He 
felt  that  he  had  dishonored  himself  and  dis- 
honored Bessie.  He  had  supposed  himself 
strong.  He  found  himself  weak.  He  had  been 
swept  off"  his  feet  and  out  of  his  head.  He  was 
ashamed  of  himself,  heartily.  Bessie,  the  good, 
the  pure,  the  noble!  Why,  he  could  not  think 
of  her  at  all  in  the  terms  in  which  he  thought 
of  Marien  Dounay!  His  instinct  for  Marien 
had  been  to  possess.  For  Bessie  it  was  to 
revere,  to  worship — and  yet — and  yet  he 
wanted  her  now  with  an  urge  that  was  stronger 
than  ever  he  had  wanted  Marien. 

Still  he  experienced  no  impulse  to  rush  to 
Bessie.  He  felt  unworthy.  He  could  not  see 
himself  taking  her  hand,  touching  her  lips,  de- 
claring his  love  to  her  now.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  must  test  this  love  before  he  declared 
it,  and  purify  it  by  months — years,  perhaps — 
of  waiting,  as  if  to  expiate  the  sin  of  his 
weakness. 

But  in  the  meantime  Bessie  loved  him,  and 
would  be  loving  him  all  the  time.  And  he  could 
write  to  her !  Ah,  what  letters  he  would  write, 
letters  that  would  not  only  keep  her  love  alive 
but  fan  it  while  he  punished  himself  for  his  in- 
sane disloyalty.  Disloyalty!  Yes,  that  was 
the  very  word.  He  knew  as  he  reflected  that  he 
had  been  disloyal  ever  to  yield  so  to  the  spell  of 
Marien  Dounay.  He  had  been  disloyal  to  Bessie,  to 
his  ideals,  and  to  himself. 

He  turned  to  where  a  few  days  before  he  had 
pinned  his  old  Los  Angeles  motto  on  the  wall  of  his 
Oakland  room:  "Eternal  Hammering  is  the  Price 
of  Succeas." 

Hammering,  he  decided,  was  the  wrong  word.  It 
was  not  high  enough.  He  stepped  over  to  the  wall 
and  changed  the  legend  to  read:  "Eternal  Loyalty 
is  the  Price  of  Success." 

He  liked  that  better;  so  v/ell,  in  fact,  that  he 
lifted  his  hand  dramatically  and  swore  his  life  anew, 
not  to  hanwnering  but  to  Loyalty — loyalty  to  him- 
self, to  Bessie,  to  Dick  and  Tayna,  and  to  God! 

This  gave  him  a  feeling  of  new  courage.  He 
turned  away  as  from  a  disagreeable  experience  now 
forever  past.  His  eyes  wandered  about  the  room 
exactly  as  if  he  had  returned  from  an  absence,  tak- 
ing in  detail  by  detail  the  familiar,  scanty  furni- 
ture, the  hateful  spring  rocker,  the  washstand,  the 
bed,  the  torn,  smoke-soiled  curtains  at  the  window, 
the  picture  of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  upon 
the  wall,  and  the  dresser  with  its  cheap  speckled 
mirror. 

His  glance  had  just  paused  my.stified  at  the  sight 
of  the  unopened  telegram  upon  the  dresser  when 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

With  a  stride  John  turned  the  key  and  swung  open 
the  door. 
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CONSCRIPTION 

BY   JAMES    WILLIAM  FITZPATRICK 

(In  a  village  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  there  are  one  hundred 
and  ten  families.  Ninety  men  went  from  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  of  that  number  more  than  three- 
quarters  have  been  either  killed  or  seriously  wounded.) 

Th'  sea  an'  th'  west  wind  are  moanin' 

A  message  that  quickens  me  fears. 
Me  sad  eyes  th'  salt  spray  is  blindin' 
Or  is  it  th'  brine  o'  me  tears  ? 
So  sick  I  am  for  pinin' 
So  long  since  you  marched  away. 

At  eve,  when  th'  little  folk  gather 

From  th   glen,  th'  boreen,  an'  th'  lane, 
I  sit  at  me  dark  window  weepin' 

For  me  love  in  its  young  beauty  slain. 
So  sick  I  am  for  pinin' 
So  long  since  you  went  away. 

In  dreams  you  come  back  to  me  whisperin' 
Th'  sweet  words  I'll  never  hear  more, 
I  wake — an'  th'  banshee  is  wailin' 
Its  keen  at  me  lone  cabin  door. 
So  sick  I  am  for  pinin' 
So  long  since  you  went  away. 

But  when  in  th'  gray  gloom  o'  mornin' 
Th'  spark  from  th'  hearthstone  has  fled, 
Th'  ashes  are  left  like  th'  cold  in  me  heart 
For  you  like  th'  turf  fire  are  dead. 
So  sick  I  am  for  pinin' 
So  long  since  you  went  away. 
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him  as  he  read  that  his  .services  would  not  be  re- 
quired after  the  customary  two  weeks. 

"What  did  I  get  this  for,  Bud?"  he  asked,  sensing 
the  uselessness  of  dissimulation  before  this  imperti- 
nent child. 

"Y'got  it  fer  bein'  dopey,"  answered  Bud  reproach- 
fully. "Y'ain't  had  no  more  sense  than  a  wooden 
man  fer  ten  days.  Say,  Mr.  Hampstead,"  he  ven- 
tured further  with  sympathetic  friendliness,  "yer  a 
good  actor  when  you  let  the  hop  alone.  Why  don't 
you  cut  it?  You're  young  yet.  You  got  a  future, 
Mr.  Cohen  says,  if  you'll  let  the  dope  alone." 

Hampstead's  face  took  on  a  queer,  half-amused 
look.    "Is  that  what  he  said?" 

"That's  what  he  said,"  affirmed  Bud  aggres- 
sively. 

"Well,  then,  all  right,  Bud,  I  will  cut  it  out. 
Here's  my  hand  on  it." 

Bud  took  the  hand,  a  trifle  surprised,  and 
feeling  a  little  more  important  than  usual. 
"Say,"  he  added  confidentially,  "wise  me,  will 
y';  what  kind  have  you  been  takin'?  Mr. 
Cohen  says  he's  never  seen  nothin'  like  it,  and 
he  thought  he'd  seen  'em  all." 

"Oh,  it's  a  little  brand  I  mixed  myself,"  con- 
fessed John.  "But  I'm  done  with  it.  Run 
along  now.  Bud.  You've  been  a  good  pal,"  and 
he  gave  the  lad  a  pat  on  the  shoulder  and  a 
significant  shove  toward  the  door. 

"Glad  I  came  over,"  reflected  Bud  at  the 
door,  jingling  the  quarter  in  his  pocket.  "Bet- 
ter write  yer  sister  or  she'll  be  comin'  up  here. 
Say,"  and  Bud  returned  as  if  for  a  further 
confidence,  "y'never  know  what  a  woman's 
goin'  to  do,  do  y'?  Las'  fall  a  woman  shot  our 
leading  juvenile  in  the  leg — because  she  loved 
him.    Get  that?   Because  she  loved  him!" 


sudden  conviction.  "I've  had  my  mind  on  something 
of  late,  and  guess  I've  rather  overlooked  the  folks 
at  home.  I'll  write  to-day.  Awfully  kind  of  you, 
old  chap,  to  come  over.  Here!" 

And  Hampstead,  now  with  the  telegram  in  his 
hand,  attempted  to  cover  a  feeling  of  confusion 
before  these  bright  peering  eyes  by  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  closet,  from  which  he  tossed  Bud  a  quarter. 
The  lad  accepted  the  quarter  thankfully. 

"Say,  Mr.  Hampstead,"  he  broke  oi't  impulsively 
with  an  embarrassed  note  in  his  voice,  "I'm  sorry 
you  got  your  notice!" 

"Got  my  notice?"  asked  John  a  bit  sharply. 

"Yes.  Yer  let  out,"  announced  Bud  with  unfeel- 
ing directness,  though  consideration  was  in  his  heart. 
"You  been  good  to  me,  Mr.  Hampstead,  and  I'm 
sorry  you're  goin'.    Some  of  the  others  is  too." 

BUT  John  was  now  roused  thoroughly. 
"Why,  Bud,  what  are  you  talking  about?"  he  de- 
manded, turning  accusingly  on  the  boy. 

"Fer  the  love  of  Mike,"  exclaimed  Bud,  advancing 
a  little  fearsomely  and  studying  the  face  of  Hamp- 
stead with  new  curiosity.  "Yer  let  out  and  don't 
know  it!  What'd  I  tell  'em?  Why,  there  it  is," 
and  lie  snatched  up  a  blue,  thin-looking  envelope 
from  the  dresser.  "Y'got  it  a  week  ago  when  you 
got  yer  pay.    Y'ain't  opened  it  even." 

Hampstead  took  the  blue  envelope  from  Bud's 
hand,. an  awful  sense  of  weakness  running  through 


BUD'S  drawling  scorn  was  inimitable. 
"Y'can't  figger  'em,  can  yuh?  Some  of  *em 
wants  to  be  called  and  some  of  'em  don't.  Some 
of  'em  wants  their  letters  before  the  show  and 
some  of  'em  after.  Some  of  'em  is  one  way 
one  day  and  the  other  way  the  next  day.  If 
I  ever  get  my  notice — if  I  ever  lose  my  job,  it'll 
be  about  a  woman.  I  never  seen  a  man  yet 
that  I  couldn't  get  his  nanny.  I  never  seen  a 
woman  yet  that  couldn't  get  mine  and  get  it 
fresh  every  time  I  run  a  step  fer  her.  Say, 
Mr.  Hampstead — honest — ain't  they  the  jinx?" 

Bud  had  got  his  hand  on  the  door,  but,  get- 
ting no  answer  to  this  very  direct  and  to  him 
very  important  question,  he  turned  and  scru- 
tinized the  face  of  the  big  man  curiously  at 
first  and  then  with  amazement  as  he  ex- 
claimed: "Fer  the  love  of  Mike!  He  ain't 
heard  me.  Say,  Mr.  Hampstead!  Say!"  Bud 
went  back  and  shook  the  big  man's  arm  with 
a  look  of  apprehension  on  his  face  and  shouted 
very  loud,  as  if  to  the  deaf:  "Say!  Come  out 
of  it,  will  y'?  Don't  write.  Telegraph  her. 
Gosh!    She  mi.ght  blame  me!" 

After  which  parting  gun  in  behalf  of  duty 
and  of  prudence,  with  a  sigh  and  the  air  of 
having  done  a  man's  best,  the  lad  got  hastily 
through  the  door  and  slammed  it  after  him 
very  loudly. 

Bud  was  right.  John  had  not  heard  him.  He 
stood  with  the  telegram  torn  open  in  his  hand: 

Charles  fell  from  El  Capitan.  Body  brought 
here.  Rose. 

For  a  moment  the  man  gazed  fixedly,  delib- 
erately but  absently  crushing  the  envelope  in 
one  hand,  while  the  other  held  the  open  mes- 
sage before  him.    Then  his  lips  moved  slowly 
and  without  uttering  a  sound,  but  they  framed  the 


Dead ! 


the  gray, 
and  then 


startled  eyes 
turned  again 


words  of  his  thought:  "Charles! 
Merciful  God!" 

For  a  reflective  interval 
set  themselves  on  distance 
to  the  message. 

It  was  dated  April  4. 

April  4?    What  day  was  this? 

On  the  dresser  was  an  unopened  newspaper.  John 
remembered  now  he  had  bought  it  yesterday,  or 
rather  he  assumed  it  was  yesterday.  He  might  have 
bought  it  the  day  before,  or  the  day  before  that,  and 
no  doubt  had  made  the  purchase  because  it  was  less 
disturbing  to  hand  out  a  coin  than  to  resist  a  news- 
boy's importunings. 

The  date  upon  the  paper  was  April  14.  If  it  was 
yesterday  he  bought  that  paper,  to-day  was  the 
15th,  and  Charles  had  been  dead  eleven  days! 
What  had  they  thought — what  had  they  done  with- 
out a  word  from  him  in  this  crisis?  What  had  be- 
come of  them? 

And  there  were  unopened  letters  on  the  dresser, 
three  of  them,  all  from  Rose.  John  tore  them  open, 
lapping  up  their  contents  with  his  eyes. 

"Poor,  poor  Rose!"  he  groaned.  "What  must  she 
think  of  me?" 

The  first  letter  told  of  the  death  of  Charles  and 
the  fact  of  the  lucky  sale  of  "Dawn  in  the  Grand 
Cafion,"  which  afforded  money  for  the  bringing  home 
of  the  body  and  its  decent  interment,  but  little  more. 
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The  second  letter  was  briefer  and 
concerned  with  surprise  at  not  hearing 
from  him  in  response  to  her  message, 
which  the  telegraph  company  assured 
her  had  been  delivered  to  him  in  per- 
son. This  letter  showed  Rose  bearing 
up  under  her  grief  and  stoutly  making 
plans  for  taking  up  the  support  of  her 
children.  The  third  letter  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  hand  of  Rose,  but  the 
brief  note  inclosed  was  penned  by  the 
kind-hearted  Dr.  Morrison,  the  rail- 
road's "company"  physician,  to  whom, 
as  a  part  of  his  outside  practice.  Rose 
would  have  applied  in  case  of  illness. 

"Your  sister,"  Dr.  Morrison  wrote, 
"has  suffered  a  complete  nervous  break- 
down. Long  rest  with  complete  relief 
from  financial  care  is  imperative." 

This  letter  stirred  John  to  imme- 
diate action.  He  rushed  to  the  long- 
distance telephone.  The  telegraph  was 
not  quick  enough.  "Please  reassure 
my  sister  immediately,"  John  tele- 
phoned to  Dr.  Morrison.  "Every  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  her  care  and 
that  of  the  children."  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  John  sent  a  telegram  to  his  sister 
direct  and  to  the  same  effect. 

These  messages  were  dispatched  as 
the  first  and  most  natural  impulses  of 
the  brother's  heart,  without  pause  to 
consider  the  responsibilities  involved; 
and  then,  having  no  appetite  for  break- 
fast, John  returned  to  his  room  to 
write  to  Rose. 

Poor  Rose!  And  poor  old  Charles! 
Such  an  end  for  him!  No  great  pic- 
tures painted;  no  roseate  successes 
gathered;  just  to  follow  his  vision  on 
and  on  until  in  absent-minded  admira- 
tion of  a  sunset  glow  he  stepped  off  the 
brow  of  El  Capitan  in  Yosemite  and  fell 
hundreds  of  feet  to  death.  Yet  John's 
grief  was  strangely  tempered  by  the 
thought  that  somehow  this  death  was 
fitting.  It  was  like  the  man's  life.  In 
art  he  had  tried  to  walk  the  heights 
with  no  solid  ground  of  ability  beneath 
and  he  had  fallen  into  the  bottomless 
abyss  of  failure. 

For  a  moment  John  pitied  Charles 
greatly;  yet  when  he  thought  of  Rose, 
pro.strated,  as  he  was  sure,  not  by  grief, 
but  by  long  anxieties,  his  feeling  turned 
to  one  of  reproach.  When  he  thought 
of  the  children  left  fatherless,  and  no 
provision  for  their  future  or  that  of 
Rose,  the  reproach  turned  to  bitterness. 
He  found  himself  judging  Charles  very 
sternly,  and  a  Scripture  came  into  his 
mind — something  about  the  man  who 

■  provides  not  for  his  own  being  worse 
than  an  infidel. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  condemnation 
Hampstead's  jaw  dropped  and  he  sat 
staring  at  the  pen  with  which  he  was 
,    preparing  to  write.    The  expression  on 
the  man's  face  had  changed  from  con- 

■  cern  to  one  of  agony.    When  the  pain 
passed  his  features  were  gray  and  ten- 

I  antless,  almost  the  look  of  the  dead,  for 
'  John  Hampstead  had  suddenly  per- 
<    ceived  that  kin  utage  career  was  ended! 

Rose,  Dick,  and  Tayna  were  now  "his 
1  own."  To  give  Rose  the  be.st  of  care, 
(  upon  which  his  heart  had  determined, 
t    he  mu.st  have  what  were  to  him  large 

4  sums  of  money  weekly  and  monthly; 
I  money  for  nurses,  for  doctors,  for  sana- 
»    toriums  possibly;  and  perhaps  Dick  and 

5  Tayna  mu.st  be  sent  to  boarding  school 
(  or  something  like  that  for  the  present, 
I  while  their  higher  education  must  also 
|i   be  considered  and  provided  for. 

John  knew  he  could  never  do  these 
j    things  and  follow  the  stage.    He  could 
'    succeed  upon  the  stage;  he  had  proved 
that,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least; 

Vox  Populi 

SCKNE:  Votinrj  Booth  on  Election  Day. 

ENTER  Average  Voter,  reading  sport- 
ing sheet.  Unfolds  ballot  labo- 
riously and  spreads  it  out  on  desk,  tips 
hack  hat,  and  surveys  ballot.  Discovers 
that  he  has  it  upside  down.  Backs  out 
of  booth  to  have  room  to  turn  it  round. 
.Spreads  it  out  again,  leans  over  it  and 
glances  up  and  down  the  li.sts,  humming 
gently.  Tips  hat  further  back.  Finds 
a  name  on  ballot  he  recognizes.  Hunts 
for  pencil.  Loses  location  of  familiar 
name.  Finds  pencil  and  gets  down  to 
business.  Votes  for  head  of  ticket  as 
recommended  by  his  morning  paper. 
Forgets  what  paper  said  about  the  rest 
of  the  offices  so  votes  straight  Repub- 
locrat  ticket  to  save  time.  Finds  friend's 
name  again,  in  another  party  column. 
Votes  for  him  Uh>.  Anyway,  his  op- 
ponent's name  was  Harold.  Has  a  sus- 
picion that  he  has  spoiled  his  ballot, 
j  but  decides  that  if  they  don't  like  it  they 
know  what  th«y  can  do  with  it. 

Looks  at  questions  submitted  for  ref- 


but  he  could  not  make  money  there  yet, 
not  for  years  and  years.  Marien  was 
right.  If  he  persisted,  rewards  would 
come  and  affluence.  But  they  would 
come  at  the  other  end  of  life.  He 
must  have  them  now. 

Perhaps  hardest  of  all  to  John  was 
the  hurt  to  his  pride,  to  his  self-con- 
fidence, the  reflection  that,  having  set 
his  eye  upon  a  shining  goal,  he  must 
abandon  the  march  toward  it  unbeaten, 
with  his  strength  untested,  or  with  the 
tests  so  far  as  made  distinctly  in  his 
favor.  It  was  hard  to  think  himself  a 
"quitter."  And  yet  he  could  feel  the 
stir  of  a  noble  satisfaction  in  being  a 
"quitter"  for  duty's  sake.  He  remem- 
bered with  a  certain  sad  pleasure  how 
almost  prophetically  he  had  told  Mr. 
Mitchell  that  it  would  only  be  some- 
thing that  would  happen  to  Dick  and 
Tayna  that  could  keep  him  from  follow- 
ing his  stage  ambition.  Now  exactly 
that  had  come  to  pass;  yet  to  make 
immediate  surrender  of  the  ambition  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself  with  such 
holy  enthusiasm  seemed  impossible.  He 
knew  what  he  should  do,  what  he  in- 
tended to  do,  but  he  lacked  the  reso- 
lution for  the  moment. 

If  Bessie  were  only  here!  And  yet  if 
she  were  he  would  shrink  from  her 
presence.  He  felt  just  now  unworthy  to 
look  into  those  trusting  eyes.  This  time 
he  must  face  his  destiny  alone. 

His  head  sank  low.  His  hands  were 
clasped  above  it,  as  they  had  been  that 
night  when  he  was  stricken  blind.  The 
world  was  dark  before  him.  Now,  as 
then,  he  felt  sorry  for  himself. 

His  face  was  flat  upon  the  page  he 
had  meant  to  fill  with  words  of  love 
and  help  to  Rose.  Above  him,  on  the 
wall,  was  the  sheet  of  faded  yellow 
paper  that  bore  his  just  amended  motto. 
Two  pins,  loosened  no  doubt  when  he 
changed  the  word  on  the  legend,  had 
been  whipped  out  by  the  breeze  which 
swept  in  through  the  open  window,  and 
this  breeze  now  fluttered  the  free  end 
of  the  yellow  sheet  insistently  like  a 
pennant,  so  that  the  distracted  man 
lifted  his  clouded  eyes  and  read  again, 
as  if  to  make  sure: 

"Eternal  Loyalty  is  the  Price  of 
Success." 

"Loyalty  to  what?"  he  demanded 
fiercely  of  himself.  To  his  ambition? 
Or  to  two  little  growing  lives  that 
trusted  and  believed  in  him? 

To  put  the  question  like  that  was  to 
answer  it.  John  rose  abruptly,  snatched 
the  legend  from  the  wall,  crumpled  it 
as  he  had  the  envelope,  and  cast  it  on 
the  floor.    He  didn't  need  it  any  more. 

"And  yet,"  he  reflected  after  a  mo- 
ment, "why  not?" 

"Uncle  John,  when  will  you  he  presi- 
dent?" 

Tayna  had  asked  him  that  one  night, 
and  he  smiled  as  in  fancy  he  felt  her 
arms  again  about  his  neck,  her  bare 
feet  cuddling  in  his  lap.  The  thought 
roused  him.  He  was  not  surrendering 
all  ambition  when  he  surrendered  a 
stage  career.  He  was  a  man  of 
greatly  increased  ability  now  as  com- 
pared with  then.  Surely  a  man  was 
pretty  poor  stuff  if,  having  been  de- 
feated in  one  desire,  through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  he  could  not  carve  out  an- 
other niche  for  himself  somewhere  in 
the  wide  hall  of  achievement.  John 
stooped  and  recovered  the  crumpled 
square  of  yellow,  smoothed  its  wrinkles 
reverently  and  fastened  it  again  and 
more  securely  upon  the  wall  above  him. 

{To  be  continued  next  week) 


BY  R.  C.  BENCHLEY 

erendum:  "(1)  Shall  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation of  .$100  for  improvements 
in  the  East  Bilgewater  Turnpike  bo 
granted?"  Doesn't  know  where  East 
Bilgewater  is,  and  doesn't  give  a  hang 
about  its  turnpike.  And,  be.sides,  $100 
is  a  lot  of  money.  Votes  No.  "(2) 
Shall  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  enfranchising  bell  boys  be 
adopted?"  Has  a  nephew  who  is  a  bell 
boy  during  summer  vacations.  Votes 
Yes.  Looks  down  list  of  eighty-seven 
other  referenda.  Looks  at  watch.  Votes 
hurriedly  Yes  and  No  alternately,  taking 
up  his  humming  where  he  had  left  it. 

Backs  up  against  wall  in  order  to 
fold  ballot.  Unconsciously  detaches  pen- 
cil from  .string  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket. 
Exit,  dropping  ballot  in  box  with  one 
hand  and  taking  out  sporting  sheet  from 
pocket  with  the  other.  Resumes  reading. 

Allr.f/orical  Float,  representing  Citizen 
wrapped  in  an  American  flag,  exercis- 
ing his  Prerogatives,  which  .somehow 
seem  sadly  in  need  of  the  exercise. 


That's  the  way- 

I  always  say — 
To  have  this  Campbell  feast ! 
I  want  it  when  I  want  it — 
Which  is  once  a  day  at  least ! '" 


A 


new  lea 


leaf 


Turn  it  over  today!  If  you  eat  soup 
only  once  in  a  while  on  some  special  occa- 
sion, make  it  a  point  from  now  on  to  enjoy 
it  once  a  day  at  least.  Get  the  full  and 
regular  benefit  of 

CampbelFs  Vegetable  Soup 

This  is  one  of  the  best  liked  and  oftenest 
used  of  all  the  Campbell  "kinds." 

Extremely  nourishing  as  well  as  palata- 
ble, this  tempting  soup  contains  such 
wholesome  vegetables  as  carrots,  white  po- 
tatoes, sweet  potatoes,  "baby"  lima  beans, 
small  peas,  tender  corn,  barley,  green 
okra,  tomatoes,  and  other  choice  vege- 
tables, beside  "alphabet"  macaroni,  celery 
and  parsley — all  combined  in  a  strong  con- 
centrated stock  made  from  selected  beef. 

This  soup  is  more  than  a  mere  dinner 
course.  It  is  a  substantial,  satisfying  dish 
for  the  family  meals  at  any  time.  Why 
not  order  a  supply  from  your  grocer  today  ? 

Your  money  back  if  ?iot  satisfied. 

21  kinds       10c  a  can 
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Wes  t i  ng  h o  use 

Starting  — Lighting— Ignition 
for  Ford  Cars 

THE  New  Westinghouse  equipment  for  Fora 
Cars  is  now  ready.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  on  Ford  Cars  in  all  conditions,  and 
over  all  sorts  of  roads,  and  has  demonstrated  its 
thorough  reliahility. 

The  Starting  and  Lighting  unit  is  mounted  on  adjustable 
brackets,  and  is  driven  by  a  Westinghouse  compensating 
sprocket  through  a  special  silent  chain  — three  tons  strong. 
Everything  necessary  for  the  equipment  comes  with  it — 
switches,  armored  wires,  storage  battery,  pressed  steel  battery 
box,  and  all  details.  Deliveries  can  be  made  immediately.  For 
further  information  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  to  the  nearest 
station  or  agency. 

Exhibited  at  New  York  and  Chicago  Automobile  shows. 

Atlanta,Ga..OzburnAutomobileSupplyCo.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  Severin  Tire  & 
Baltimore,  Md.,  The  Richardson  Garage  Supply  Co. 

L         Boston,  Mass.,  Motor  Parts  Co.  Omaha,  Neb.,  Powell  Supply  Co. 

\       Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Motor  Parts  Co.  Philadelphia,"  Pa.,  Motor  Parts  Co. 

\      Chicago,  111.,  Motor  Car  Supply  Co.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh  Auto  Equip- 
\       Cleveland,  O.,  The  Auto  Electric  Equip-  ment  Co. 

\  ment  Co.  Springfield,  Mass.,  Motor  Parts  Co. 

,  \  Denver,  Colo.,  Shaffer  Auto  Supply  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Phoenix  Automobile  Sup- 
in^TrX           Co.  ply  Co. 

t  H  tn\  Houston,  Tex.,  Tel-Electric  Co.  Washington,  D.  C,  Record  Auto  Supply  & 
^It  RnnlX      Kansas  City,  Mo..  The  Equip-  Service  Co. 

get  BOOK-  X  Co.  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  Western  Auto  Sup- 

lo^arr,  ^r.ri<-p«\      Minneapolis,  Minn..  Rcinhard  ply  Co. 

learn  prices -v  ^^^^  Chicago,  111.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Detroit, 

wwfriA      New  Orleans,  La.,  Shuler  Mich.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  New  York, 

S?^.ti,,,r  i  i  Jh  t\  Rubber  &  Supply  Co.  N.Y.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Westinghouse 

ing  and  StaftingX    Oelwein,Ia..Chas.W.Bopp  Sales-Service  Stations. 

Lighting-IgnitionX  • 

Systems  for  my  Ford  \    Westinghousc  Elcctric  &  Manufacturmg  Co. 

Car.    Mail  to  X  ° 

\  Automobile  Equipment  Department 

Name  \  Shadyside  Works,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Street  V.  For  Canada;   Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Ltd., 

X                                 Hamilton,  Ontario 
City  X   


What  Are  You  Doing 
for  the  Security  of 
Your  Country? 

REMEMBER 

UNPREPAREDNESS  may  be  a  Nation's 


SUICK 


PREPAREDNESS  prevents  wanton  aggres- 
sion, assuring  Peace,  Liberty  and  Prosperity — 

The  National  Security)  League  is  pledged  to  a  cam- 
paign for  adequate  National  Defense — 

Will  you  join  in  Demanding  of  Congress  the  Legis- 
lation necessary  for  this  Purpose? 

If  you  will,  please  use  the  blank  below. 


The  National  Security  League 
31  Pine  Street,  New  York  City 


I  am  interested  in  your  campaign.    Please  send  full  information. 


Name. 


Jules  of  the  Strong  Heart 


I  Continued  from  page  III 


Slreel_ 


City. 


  Slate- 


Then,  in  a  voice  that  was  not  the 
voice  I  had  always  heard  in  the  throat 
of  Jules,  my  friend  answered:  "No!" 

It  was  a  cry,  that  word.  It  was 
agony;  and  a  wave  filled  the  mouth 
that  had  spoken  it.  It  seemed  to  me, 
lying  higher  on  the  sand,  that  I  would 
have  made  any  answer  to  that  question 
if  it  meant  freedom.  Jim  Smith 
reached  down  his  pointed  stick  and  I 
shut  my  eyes.  When  I  opened  them 
again  he  was  looking  at  me,  and  I  shud- 
dered. 

"So  you're  alive!"  he  said. 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  no  sound  came. 
He  raised  his  shoulders  and  looked 
down  with  that  grin  at  the  body  of 
Jules.  So  he  sat  looking  for  a  long 
t\m§  until  he  pulled  out  his  watch  and 
scowled  at  it. 

"It's  two  hours  and  a  half!  Now 
will  you  tell  me  where  you  hid  the 
check?" 

Jules  Legrand  opened  his  eyes  and 
his  mouth  to  speak.  A  wave  curled 
down.  When  the  water  had  flowed 
from  between  his  lips  and  he  had 
coughed  a  little  while  he  lifted  his 
head:  "No!" 

At  this  the  riddle  was  somewhat  an- 
swered. I  understood  now  why  the 
shoes  of  Jules  were  gone  and  why  his 
shirt  and  trousers  were  in  strips. 
Somehow  he  h  a  d 
managed  to  keep  ^ 
that  check  of  Boss 
Flannigan,  and  it 
was  to  keep  faith 
with  the  boss  that 
he  was  paying  this 
price  of  torture.  He 
had  grown  the  color 
of  a  dead  man,  and 
yet  his  will  was  not 
broken.  He  was 
drawing  that  great 
courage  from  his 
soul,  m'sieu,  as  the 
earth  brings  forth 
flowers. 

There  was  another  time  of  silence 
while  Jim  Smith  sat  looking  sometimes 
out  over  the  lake,  but  mostly  down  at 
Jules  Legrand,  with  that  grin  of  a  dog. 
It  became  plain  to  me  with  slowness. 
The  Smith  had  planned  very  well.  It 
was  to  kill  Jules  Legrand  and  me  and 
then  sail  to  Port  James,  getting  the 
money.  After  that  he  could  even  go 
back  to  Boss  Flannigan,  first  wreckin-g 
the  boat,  with  a  tale  of  much  trouble. 
How  she  had  struck  a  sunken  ledge  and 
gone  down  with  Jules  and  me  and  the 
money.  And  there  would  be  no  other 
between  him  and  Jean  Farnsworth. 

That  was  a  good  -plan  but  for  the 
courage  of  Jules  Legrand.  He  was 
more  than  a  man,  m'sieu,  and  Jim 
Smith  began  to  feel  this.  The  look  of 
an  animal  caught  in  a  trap  came  into 
his  face.  He  was  caught  in  a  trap  of 
his  own  making.  It  might  come  to  the 
pass  that  he  would  have  to  go  quickly, 
risking  the  murder  of  two  for  nothing, 
although  they  were  not  likely  to  come 
searching  before  the  next  day.  Yet  I 
could  see  this  fear  working  in  his  face, 
where  already  were  hate  and  lust  for 
money.    He  was  not  good  to  look  at. 

THE  day  wore  on ;  a  long  grayness. 
At  each  quarter  of  an  hour  Jim  Smith 
would  take  out  his  watch  and  ask  his 
question  after  the  same  fashion.  Then 
Jules  Legrand  would  lift  his  head  and 
let  the  water  run  out  of  his  mouth  be- 
fore he  could  speak  his  one  word.  At 
last  that  word  became  no  more  than 
a  groan;  yet  you  could  tell  that  he 
held  steadfast.  And  after  it  Jim  Smith 
would  grin  the  grin  of  a  dog  and  reach 
down  with  his  sharp  stick,  and  I  would 
close  my  eyes.  Many  times  I  thought 
Jules  would  never  lift  his  head  again. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  great  size,  and 
life  was  strong  within  him. 

After  a  time  that  was  like  years  it 
grew  dark,  and  I  thought  that  Jules 
Legrand  and  I  must  have  long  since 
been  dead.  Often  I  seemed  to  sink  down 
through  the  earth  and  thought  that 
death  was  upon  me,  but  always  my 
eyes  opened  again  to  look  up  at  the 
evil  face  of  Jim  Smith  and  down  at  the 
tortured  body  of  Jules.  Always  I  won- 
dered to  find  myself  there,  and  won- 
dered more  even  that  my  friend  still 
lived.  That  flesh  could  stand  so  much 
I  had  not  known. 

Out  of  the  darkness,  when  I  could 
no  longer  see  the  faces  of  those  two 
men,  came  the  question  and  answer  like 
the  striking  of  a  clock.  Sometimes  I 
thought  I  was  in  hell,  m'sieu,  with  the 
devil  talking  down  to  us  who  burned. 


"A  War  Correspond- 
ents' Village,"  by 
Arthur  Ruhl,  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing articles  this  war 
has  produced.  In 
Next  Week's  Collier's 
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The  red  flare  of  the  matches  that  Jim 
Smith  lit  to  look  at  his  watch  helped 
me  to  believe  this,  and  pounding  waves 
became  the  wails  of  all  the  lost  souls. 
I  think  then  that  Jim  Smith  must  have 
been  half  mad  with  the  canker  of  his 
evil  deed,  else  he  would  have  gone.  By 
then  he  must  have  known  that  no  human 
power  could  break  the  will  of  Jules 
Legrand  and  make  him  yield  his  trust. 

I KNOW  now,  m'sieu,  that  I  was  very 
near  to  death  when  of  a  sudden  the 
night  opened  like  a  door  and  all  about 
us  was  bright  light.  I  saw  again  the 
face  of  Jim  Smith,  struck  with  surprise 
and  terror,  and  the  rolling  head  of 
Jules  Legrand,  with  water  foaming  over 
it.  It  seemed  as  though  the  moon  had 
come  to  earth  and  was  sliding  across 
the  lake  to  us.  Of  course  it  was  a  boat 
with  a  big  lamp  in  her  bow,  and  I  knew 
this  when  she  beached.  Jim  Smith 
jumped  from  his  rock.  There  were 
cries  and  the  sound  of  a  gun;  and  the 
Smith  tumbled  over  with  his  head  at 
the  feet  of  Jules  Legrand. 

At  that  I  fell  into  one  of  those  times 
of  blackness,  and  when  I  came  back  it 
seemed  that  I  must  of  necessity  be  in 
heaven.  Jean  Farnsworth  was  holding 
me  up  in  her  arms,  and  I  could  look 
into  her  eyes,  for  the  light  was  all 
shining  about  her 
 iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiHiiiii  hair  Had 

Jean  died  also? 
But  there  was  joy 
in  that  moment, 
and  I  did  not 
trouble  myself. 
Were  not  the  arms 
of  Jean  about  me? 
That  was  enough 
of  happiness  to 
last  forever. 

Then  my  head 
turned  to  one  side 
a  little,  and  I  saw 
Jules  Legrand 
propped  up  against 
the  big  rock  where  Jim  Smith  had  sat, 
with  Boss  Flannigan  making  him  drink 
from  a  bottle.  His  eyes  were  half  shut, 
with  white  showing  under  the  lids,  and 
the  boss  had  to  tip  his  head  back,  for 
he  could  not  swallow  of  himself.  I 
thought  he  was  dead,  but  at  last  the 
eyelids  moved  and  there  came  a  twitch- 
ing into  his  face.  Then  he  worked  his 
jaw  slowly  from  side  to  side  and  lifted 
up  one  of  his  big  arms  as  though  it 
weighed  many  pounds.  He  put  the 
fingers  into  his  mouth  and  took  out  a 
little  flat  something.  Don  Flannigan 
tore  at  it,  and  then  in  one  hand  he  held 
a  slip  of  paper  that  was  the  check  for 
five  thousand  dollars  and  in  the  other 
a  shred  of  oiled  silk. 

The  boss  cursed  and  choked.  Then 
he  reached  for  the  fingers  of  Jules  and 
pumped  his  arm  up  and  down,  like  a 
handle.  Dying  by  torture,  m'sieu,  Jules 
Legrand  had  kept  that  slip  of  paper  in 
his  cheek  all  these  hours.  Neither  of 
us  then  knew  about  banks  and  how  the 
money  would  have  been  safe  if  he  had 
torn  up  the  check  or  swallowed  it.  My 
heart  swelled  that  there  should  be  such 
a  man  in  the  world  and  that  he  should 
be  my  friend.  The  thought  of  it  gave 
me  strength.  I  found  my  voice  and 
whispered  up  to  Jean  Farnsworth: 
"That  is  a  man  who  loves  you!" 
Her  eyes  grew  sober,  and  then  they 
smiled  down  at  me. 

"But  it  is  a  man  I  love,  and  he  is 
going  to  get  well  in  spite  of  a  bullet  in 
his  shoulder  and  half  his  blood  gone!" 

It  came  over  me,  m'sieu,  like  dawn 
in  the  month  of  June.  It  was  I, 
Francois  Beaupre,  that  she  loved!  It 
was  almost  not  to  be  believed.  But 
her  eyes  could  not  lie,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  it  gave  me  still  more  strength. 
"I  thought  it  was  Jules,"  I  said. 
"Jules  Legrand  is  the  husband  for  an 
angel,  Francois."  Her  arms  drew  tighter 
about  me.   "And  I  am  not  an  angel!" 

My  head  turned  and  I  looked  at  him 
watching  us  with  understanding.  His 
face  shone  with  the  greatness  of  being 
able  to  be  glad  for  me.  Jules  was  close, 
for  Jean  had  moved  me  near  to  the 
rock,  and  when  finally  he  made  out  to 
speak  we  could  hear  him. 

"Dieu  merci!"  he  gasped.  "At  least 
she  loves  a  good  man!" 

That  is  all,  m'sieu.  But  now  you 
will  see  why  it  is  that  I  hold  his  friend- 
ship, which  is  still  mine,  of  more  worth 
than  all  things  save  the  love  of  God 
and  one  other — which  is  my  wife,  Jean. 
Jules  Legrand  is  of  too  great  soul  to 
be  happy,  I  think,  for  ohe  man  cannot 
have  all  things. 
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The  Real  Santa  Claus 


(  Continued  from  page  8  i 


they  sleep  in  the  same  room — an' 
Aileen'Il  think  I'm  Santa  Claus  tele- 
phonin'.  Of  course,  sir,  I  couldn't  take 
a  chance  an'  have  the  little  one  all 
worked  up — an'  then  have  somethin' 
slip  at  the  last  minute  so  we  couldn't 
get  the  reindeer." 

"Quite  right,  quite  right,"  murmured 
Murray  Boland. 

"You  see  what  I'm  drivin'  at,  don't 
you,  sir?  Millie  tells  my  baby  her 
daddy's  a  tramp  an'  that  she  must  for- 
get all  about  him  an'  never  recognize 
him  if  he  comes  up  to  her  on  the  street 
an'  tries  to  speak  to  her.  But  if 
Aileen  thinks  I've  got  pull  enough  with 
Santa  Claus  to  get  him  to  telephone 
ahead  o'  time  when  he's  comin',  just 
so's  she  can  get  a  peek  at  him— why, 
it's  goin'  to  take  a  whole  lot  to  con- 
vince that  kid  her  daddy's  as  big  a  bum 
as  she's  been  told  he  is.  Anyhow,  I 
figger  it'll  make  an  impression  on  her 
mind,  an'  as  long  as  she  lives  she'll 
never  forget  the  sight  o'  Santa  Claus 
an'  them  four  trottin'  reindeer  an'  the 
big  pack  o'  toys  in  back  o'  the  sleigh  an' 
the  sleigh  bells  an'  the  snow  on  the 
deserted  avenoo  an'  the  roofs  o'  the 
houses,  just  like  the  pictures  in  the 
books.  She'll  wonder  about  it  an'  keep 
her  little  secret  until  she's  big  enough 
to  know  there  ain't  no  Santa  Claus,  an' 
then  she'll  keep  on  wonderin'  until  she's 
a  young  lady — an'  then  she'll  under- 
stand. She'll  think  it  was  pretty  nice 
of  her  tramp  of  a  father  to  go  to  all 
that  trouble  to  make  her  happy,  don't 
you  think  she  will,  Mr.  Boland?  She'll 
say  to  herself  what  you  said  in  your 
speech  to-night,  sir:  'There  is  a  chord 
in  every  human  heart;  if  it  can  be 
touched,  it  will  bring  forth  sweet  mu- 
sic' That's  what  she'll  say,  an'  she'll 
figger  that  maybe  after  all  there  was  a 
chord  in  the  heart  o'  the  Hand-ridin' 
Kid,  an'  if  somebody'd  only  took  the 
trouble  to  touch  it — but  here's  that 
tenderloin  steak!" 

"Put  it  under  your  belt,  old  man,"  his 
host  advised,  "and  to-morrow  night 
we'll  see  if  we  can't  bring  forth  some 
sweet  music.  But  I  hardly  think  we'll 
have  to  steal  the  reindeer.  I'll  find 
out  Tiemey's  address  in  Europe  and 
cable  him.  He  has  bought  out  Bell's 
interest,  and  he'll  do  anything  for  me. 
Why,  didn't  I  sell  him  those  four  bays 
he  used  in  the  Roman  chariot  race  last 
summer,  and  wasn't  he  a  swipe  for  my 
father  when  he  came  over  from  Ireland 
forty  years  ago?  Don't  talk  to  me  of 
Pat  Tierney!  I'll  have  his  eyeteeth  if 
I  desire  them." 

IT  was  midnight  before  Murray  Bo- 
land succeeded  in  locating  the  man- 
ager of  Bell  &  Tiemey's  circus — one 
Mr.  Larry  Donovan.  They  had  awak- 
ened the  night  watchman  at  the  circus 
quarters  out  of  a  sound  sleep  to  locate 
Mr.  Donovan,  and  they  now  awakened 
Mr.  Donovan  in  order  to  locate  Pat 
Tierney,  somewhere  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Donovan  came  to  his  front  door  in 
dressing-  gown  and  a  very  ill  humor 
which  was  dissipated  the  instant  Mur- 
ray Boland  introduced  himself  and  ex- 
plained his  errand. 

"An'  where  might  Tierney  be,  say 
you?  Sorra  wan  av  me  know,  but  ye 
might  ask  the  divil  that  never  loses 
sight  av  his  own.  Was  it  somethin'  pri- 
vate an'  confidenshul  ye  wanted  to  cable 
him  about?" 

"I  desire  to  lease,  steal,  or  otherwise 
acquire  for  use  to-morrow  night  Bell  & 
Tierney's  Celebrated  Trotting  Reindeer, 
together  with  a  sleigh,  .sleigh  bells — " 
"Wirra,  but  'tis  the  grand  little  press 
agent  ye  are,  Misther  Boland,  playin' 
Santa  Claus  to  the  populace."  Nobody 
ever  had  to  kick  Larry  Donovan.  A 
hint  was  always  sufficient.  "The  divil 
coort  Pat  Tierney.  I'm  his  manager, 
;o  take  the  reindeer  wit'  Pat's  compli- 
mints  an'  my  blessin',  an'  see  to  it  (an' 
sure  I  needn't  mintion  it)  that  Bell  & 
Tierney  get  the  hinifit  av  a  brief  min- 
tion in  the  newspapers." 

"Nothing  doing,  Mr.  Donovan.  This 
is  not  a  publicity  stunt,  but  strictly  a 
private  affair.  I  could  murder  the  man 
that  gives  it  to  the  newspapers.  I'm 
going  U)  play  Santa  Claus  to  one  little 
girl—" 

"You're  not.  You're  goin'  to  play  it 
three  little  girrls  an'  wan  boy.  Take 
the  reindeer  to-morrow  night,  but  see  to 
it  that  ye  come  by  my  house,  an'  tele- 
phon'f  before  ye  come.  As  for  the  rein- 
deer, theyll  be  the  betther  for  a  bit  av 
a  run  in  the  snow,  an'  they're  as  gintle 
an  Shetland  ponies.  Sure  a  child  cou'd 
dhrive  thim.    Whin  do  ye  want  thim?" 


"At  one  o'clock  Christmas  morning, 
thank  you — " 

"I'll  have  thim  ready  for  you.  And 
now  good-night  to  you,  Misther  Boland. 
If  I  shtay  here  a  minute  longer,  I'll 
have  me  death  o'  cold — may  the  divil 
fly  away  wit'  you,  if  he  only  carried 
you  a  mile  a  day." 

The  door  banged  in  Murray  Boland's 
face,  and  he  returned  to  the  taxicab  to 
impart  the  tidings  of  great  joy  to  his 
companion.  "And  now.  Hand-rider,"  he 
continued,  "I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  get 
the  remainder  of  the  props.  All  the 
pictures  of  Santa  Claus  I've  ever  seen 
picture  the  old  gentleman  with  a  great 
knapsack  on  his  back,  and  it's  just 
bulging  with  toys.  Now,  Hand-rider, 
here  are  two  hundred  dollars  on  ac- 
count of  the  change  due  you  on  that 
ring.  Right  after  breakfast  you  go  to 
a  harness  maker  and  give  him  a  rush 
order  for  a  large  knapsack  made  from 
white  buckskin.  My  coat  being  bright 
red,  white  buckskin  will  make  a  nice 
contrast  when  the  pack  is  on  my  back. 
After  ordering  it,  drop  around  to  a  de- 
partment store  and  buy  the  big  sleep- 
ing doll;  and  if  I  were  you  I'd  buy  it 
dressed,  full  and  fancy.  Then  buy  two 
more  dolls  just  like  it,  a  drum,  an  air 
rifle,  an  assortment  of  bugles,  games, 
and  other  gimcracks  and  a  coaster  to 
lash  on  the  rear  of  the  sleigh  and  give 
tone  to  the  outfit.  Get  Aileen  a  com- 
plete set  of  doll  furniture,  cook  stove — 
the  whole  works,  understand?  We've 
got  to  fill  that  pack  to  overflowing,  so 
don't  skimp  on  the  props.  When  you've 
finished  your  shopping  rent  a  taxicab 
and  bring  everything  out  to  Bell  & 
Tierney's.  Don't  trust  to  have  them  de- 
livered; if  you  do,  you'll  get  them  about 
New  Year.  In  the  meantime  I'll  wire 
a  costumer  in  New  York  to  send  a  man 
down  here  with  a  Santa  Claus  suit 
for  me." 

WHEN  Murray  Boland  reached  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  Bell  &  Tier- 
ney Circus  at  one  o'clock  on  Christmas 
morning,  it  was  not  Murray  Boland 
that  stepped  out  of  the  taxicab,  but 
Kris  Kringle  himself.  Had  he  enter- 
tained any  doubt  on  the  subject  himself, 
it  would  quickly  have  been  dissipated, 
for  the  night  watchman  and  two  circus 
attendants,  having  harnessed  the  rein- 
deer and  hitched  them  to  the  sleigh, 
were  standing  by  with  itching  palms 
and  expectant  faces.  Santa  Claus 
looked  the  equipment  over,  saw  that 
everything  was  as  it  should  be,  and  dis- 
tributed largess  accordingly.  The  Hand- 
riding  Kid,  fairly  exuding  the  spirit  of 
Merry  Christmas,  sat  in  the  seat  hold- 
ing the  reins;  only  his  profound  appre- 
ciation of  the  dignity  that  attaches  to 
a  celebrity  kept  him  from  swatting 
Murray  Boland  on  the  back  or  prodding 
him  familiarly  in  the  short  ribs.  He 
contented  himself  with  an  admiring 
glance  at  his  leading  man's  patent- 
leather  jack  boots,  his  scarlet  coat 
trimmed  with  ermine,  his  little  round 
fur-trimmed  red  turban,  and  the  silvery 
hair  and  whiskers  framing  a  face  as 
ruddy  as  a  winter  apple.  "By  Judas," 
he  said,  "you're  some  Santa  Claus!" 

It  was  just  the  kind  of  Christmas 
Eve  on  which  one  would  expect  to  en- 
counter Santa  Claus.  There  was  almost 
a  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  a 
recent  cold  snap  had  crusted  it  nic^y; 
a  full  moon  cast  a  silver  light  over  the 
white  landscape,  causing  the  snow 
crystals  to  sparkle  until  the  world  re- 
sembled a  fairyland,  and  as  Murray 
Boland  sent  the  four  reindeer  scamper- 
ing down  the  white  road  leading  to  the 
city  he  forgot  that  he  was  the  greatest 
character  actor  in  the  world  and  became 
inwardly  what  he  already  was  exter- 
nally— the  merriest,  the  rosiest,  the 
kindliest  old  Santa  Claus  that  ever 
clucked  to  a  reindeer. 

THE  team  traveled  fast,  their  long, 
tireless  trot  taking  them  over  the 
ground  at  better  than  twelve  miles  an 
hour.  Twice  they  were  halted  by  po- 
licemen, these  being  the  only  living 
creatures  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
and  the  zero  weather  permitted  abroad, 
but  these  halts  were  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  guardians  of  the 
sleeping  city  to  shake  hands  with  Santa 
Claus  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
originality. 

"Everybody  gets  kind  o'  human 
around  Christmas  time,"  the  Hand- 
riding  Kid  observed,  apropos  of  this 
evidence  of  the  yuletide  spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  his  hereditary  enemies. 
Presently  they  turned  into  a  broad 


Next! 


The  next  shave 
will  be  just  like  the 
last  with  Williams' 
Holder-Top  Shav- 
ing  Stick.  The 
same  clean,  per- 
fectly kept  stick; 
the  same  conven- 
ient,  firm  grip 
when  applying  the 
soap;  the  same 
abundant,  creamy 
lather,  quickly 
worked  up. 

From  shave  to 
shave  the  user  en- 
joys the  comfort, 
convenience  and 
economy  of 
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My  New  Years 

Message 
Will  Surprise 
You 


To  lovers  of  fine  cigars^ 
it  means  greater  luxury 
at  lowered  cost^  a  re- 
markable combination. 

Read  my  way  of 
proving  it 
to  you. 


During 
1916  I  am 
prepared  to 
make  more  smok- 
ers happier  than  ever 
before,  and  at  the  same 
time    save   them  money. 
This  hobby  of  mine — which 
started   a   few  years  ago  when 
friends  kept  asking  me  to  divide  with 
them — has  grown  into  a  national  busi- 
ness.   Now  12,000  men  depend  on  me  for 
their  cigars. 

Through  a  friend  of  mine  in  Cuba,  a  connois- 
seur of  rare  tobaccos — who  first  gave  me  the  pleasure  of 
smoking  cigars  made  from  the  rarest,  choicest  Vuelta  leaf 
— I  have  obtained  the  pick  of  the  choicest  tobacco  grown  in 
the  mountainous  region  in  Cuba.  In  all  my  40  years'  experience 
as  a  critical  smoker,  I've  never  found  a  daintier  leaf.  To  my  taste, 
it  has  an  aroma  that  excels  them  all  .  .  .  it  is  mild  and  delicious,  not 
strong,  coarse  nor  rank. 

Men  who  enjoy  soothing,  rich  smokes  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  these 
famous  J.  R.  VV.  Havanas  have  a  distinct  charm  rarely  found,  but  always 
coveted.  Such  men  would  not  think  of  comparing  them  with  ready-made  cigars. 

SMOKE  FIVE  FREE 

This  is  the  best  way  for  you  to  know  for  yourself  how  unusual  a  flavor 
belongs  to  my  private  brand,  J.  R.  W.  cigars.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  way 
for  you  to  know  the  real  joy  of  a  perfect  smoke.  So  I  want  to  present  you 
five  free.  I  want  you  to  think  of  the  price  as  you  smoke  them.  For  fifty,  only 
.$2.60  prepaid  !  Think  of  it !  If  they  sold  in  stores  the  price  would  probably  be 
10c  each  or  two  for  a  quarter.  But  my  plan — direct  from  me  to  you — makes 
it  possible  for  me  to  give  them  to  you  at  only  a  slight  advance  over  actual  cost. 

Make  This  Resolution 

Resolve  now  to  try  J.  R.  'W.  Havanas.    I  say  no  smoker  could  do  better 
for  himself.    For  you  will  begin  to  smoke  better  cigars  and  save  money  at 
the   ame  time.    What  more  does  any  man  want?    No  more  need  you  put 
up  with  any  cigars  less  pleasing  than  J.  R.  W.  Havanas  nor  any  more 
expensive.    I  have  solved  this  problem  for  you. 

^^^^^^^^        Merely  fill  out  the  coupon,  sending  10c  to  help  pay  post- 
^^^^^^^^^^       age,  packing  and  revenue.    Then  try  your  five  free. 
^^^^^^^^^^^       Write  today,  using  your  business  letterhead  or  card 
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avenue  in  the  best  residential  section  of 
the  city.  "We'll  run  down  past  the 
house  an'  I'll  show  it  to  you,  sir,"  the 
Kand-riding  Kid  announced,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  he  pointed  out  Millie's 
home.  Santa  Glaus  marked  it  by  the 
elm  tree  that  stood  in  front  of  it,  and 
they  continued  on  for  three  more 
blocks  before  pausing. 

"Now,  sir,"  the  Hand-riding  Kid  an- 
nounced, "I'm  goin'  to  sneak  around 
the  next  block  to  the  fire  house.  That's 
always  open,  an'  I  can  telephone  to 
Aileen's  nurse  from  there.  She  told 
me  she'd  be  downstairs  waitin',  an'  I 
see  a  light  as  we  passed  by.  You  wait 
here  until  you  hear  me  whistle — this 
way,"  and  he  thrust  thumb  and  fore- 
finger in  his  mouth  and  blew  a  shrill 
whistle;  "an'  that'll  be  your  cue  to  come 
on."  An',  listen.  When  you  come,  come 
like  you've  been  wired  for  but  was  de- 
layed in  startin',  an'  before  you  start 
hang  them  sleigh  bells  around  the 
necks  o'  the  leaders.  Then  just  imagine 
you're  turnin'  into  the  home  stretch, 
an'  if  them  reindeer  have  anything  left 
just  speak  to  'em  an'  ask  'em  to  give  it 
to  you.  You  know  how  it  is  with  Santa 
Claus.  He's  got  a  whale  of  a  route  to 
cover  in  a  night,  an'  when  he  travels 
he  don't  let  the  grass  grow  under  his 
feet.  When  you  pull  up  in  front  o' 
the  house,  tie  the  leaders  to  the  elm 
tree;  there's  a  couple  o'  snap  ropes  in 
the  bottom  o'  the  sleigh." 

HE  darted  away,  his  grotesque  figure 
casting  shadows  equally  grotesque 
on  the  moonlit  snow,  his  run-over  heels 
crunching  it  as  he  ran.  Ten  minutes 
passed;  then  down  the  avenue  floated 
the  Hand-riding  Kid's  shrill  signal. 
Santa  Claus,  standing  at  the  heads  of 
the  leaders,  slipped  the  bell  collars 
around  their  necks,  climbed  back  into 
the  sleigh,  and  started  down  the  ave- 
nue. He  left  it  presently  and  circled  a 
block  before  coming  back,  and  then  he 
came  as  the  Hand-riding  Kid  used  to 
come  when  "beating  the  barrier." 
Around  the  corner  he  swung  on  one 
runner;  then  as  he  straightened  out  he 
laid  the  lash  smartly  across  the  flanks 
of  his  team,  and  from  the  long,  swift 
trot  they  broke  presently  into  a  gallop. 
The  snow  flew  from  the  runners;  the 
peal  of  the  bells,  the  thud  of  hoofs  on 
the  crisp  surface  of  the  snow,  the  crack- 
ing of  the  whip,  and  the  hearty  ex- 
hortations of  Santa  Claus  aroused  the 
echoes  in  the  silent  street,  and  a  win- 
dow or  two  were  raised  as  the  wild 
spectacle  flew  by  in  the  moonlight. 

It  was  glorious,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  career  as  an  actor  Murray  Bo- 
land  felt  that  he  was  playing  a  part 
that  called  for  the  expression  of  his 
greatest  art;  as  he  glimpsed  the  light 
upstairs  in  Millie's  house  and  saw  a 
little  white  figure  at  the  open  window, 
it  came  to  him  suddenly  that  he  was 
starring  in  an  unwritten  drama,  and 
that  at  last  he  could  extemporize  with- 
out hurting  the  author's  feelings. 

"What  an  entrance!"  he  exulted. 
"And  there's  the  audience  on  its  feet 
already,  dancing  in  ecstacy.  Why,  this 
s  my  greatest  part — Christmas  morn- 
ng  and  Murray  Boland  playing  to  the 
nnocent  heart  of  a  child.  And  now  for 
some  acting!" 

He  stood  up  in  his  sleigh  and  cracked 
his  whip  furiously.  "Ho,  Dancer!"  he 
shouted.  "Ho,  Prancer!  Ho,  Blitzen! 
Ho,  Stamper!"  He  turned  his  back  on 
the  audience  and  scanned  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  as  if  looking  for  a 
house  number..  Two  jumps  more  and 
he  would  have  been  into  the  next  block, 
when  clear  above  the  uproar  of  his  pass- 
ing he  heard  the  acclaim  of  his  audience. 

"Santa!  Santa!  I'm  he-e-e-r!  This 
is  Ailee-e-e-n !" 

SANTA  CLAUS  turned.  He  saw  her. 
To  prove  it  he  waved  his  hand  at  her, 
and  then  sat  down  and  commenced  to 
saw  at  his  reindeer,  the  while  the  shrill 
cries  in  his  rear  encouraged  him.  He 
continued  on  for  a  block  before  he  could 
bring  the  excited  animals  under  con- 
trol; then  he  swung  them  and  came 
back  at  a  fine  fast  trot,  pulled  up  under 
the  elm  tree,  sprang  out,  tied  the 
leaders  to  the  tree,  shouldered  his  great 
pack  and  with  exactly  the  right  kind  of 
a  Santa  Claus  waddle  started  up  the 
steps.  As  he  reached  the  landing  the 
door  flew  open  and  all  that  the  Hand- 
riding  Kid  cared  for  in  life  stood  in  the 
entrance.  Santa  Claus  set  down  his  pack, 
and  they  gazed  at  each  other.  In  flannel 
dressing  gown  and  slippers  the  child 
stood  motionless,  gazing  with  wonder- 
wide  eyes,  the  while  her  hands  pressed 
her  breast  as  if  ^;he  would  still  the  wild 
pounding  of  her  heart  at  this  dream  of 
childhood  come  true.    Then  Santa  Claus 


held  out  his  arms  and  smiled — and  with 
a  bound  she  was  at  his  breast,  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  her  lips  at  his. 

For  several  seconds  Murray  Boland 
forgot  his  lines,  remembering  only  that 
to-night  he  was  the  patron  saint  of  child- 
hood. But  the  thought  of  possible  inter- 
ruption by  Millie  or  the  Hand-riding 
Kid's  successor  spurred  him  to  action. 

"Bless  my  frost-bitten  old  soul,"  he 
declared,  as  with  a  final  squeeze  he  set 
her  down,  "if  you  aren't  even  a  finer 
little  girl  than  your  daddy  said  you 
were!  And  I  almost  missed  you.  If 
you  hadn't  called  to  me,  I  suppose  I'd 
have  been  in  New  York  by  this  time, 
and  after  all  the  trouble  your  daddy — 
I  mean  your  real  daddy — took  to  get  me 
to  do  it,  I'm  afraid  I'd  have  an  awfully 
hard  job  explaining  things  to  him.  But 
it's  his  own  fault,  Aileen.  He  gave  me 
the  wrong  address."  He  stooped,  bur- 
rowed in  his  pack,  and  brought  up  the 
cardboard  box  in  which  her  sleeping 
doll  reposed.  "And  here's  the  dolly  he 
asked  me  to  bring  to  you.  Isn't  she  a 
beauty,  Aileen?  Why,  that's  the  finest 
doll  that's  been  turned  out  of  my  shops 
in  twenty  years." 

She  found  her  voice  at  last.  "Santa 
Claus,"  she  queried,  "do  you  know  my 
real  daddy?" 

"Do  I  know  him?"  Santa  Claus 
found  that  question  so  funny  he  had  to 
lean  against  the  alcove  wall  and  laugh. 
"Oh,  my  furs  and  whiskers!"  he  de- 
clared. "I  should  say  I  do  know  him. 
Yes,  indeed,  ever  since  he  was  a  little 
boy — and  let  me  tell  you  he  was  one 
of  the  best  little  boys  I  ever  knew  and 
the  best  friend  I've  got  on  this  old 
earth.  Why,  when  he  came  all  the  way 
up  to  my  factory  at  the  North  Pole  and 
asked  me,  as  a  special  favor  to  him,  to 
stop  in  and  say  'hello'  to  you  on  my 
trip  this  year,  I  didn't  have  the  heart  to 
refuse  him — although,"  he  added,  "it's 
strictly  against  the  rules." 

She  gazed  up  at  him,  her  little  white 
teeth  gleaming  in  the  moonlight  as  they 
clamped  over  her  lower  lip.  "Mamma 
says  he's  a  bad  daddy,"  she  ventured. 
"He  isn't  a  bad  daddy,  is  he,  Santa 
Claus,  darling?" 

AGAIN  Santa  Claus  was  overcome  by 
.  his  mirth.  "Oh,  my  new  cap  and 
moleskin  socks!"  he  declared.  "This  lit- 
tle girl  is  going  to  make  me  laugh  myself 
to  death  with  her  foolish  questions — 
that  is,  provided  I  don't  get  stuck  in 
one  of  these  narrow  chimneys  and 
smothered  before  I  finish  this  trip. 
Your  daddy  a  bad  daddy.  Oh,  no,  rfo, 
no!  He  isn't  a  bad  daddy.  He's  just 
misunderstood,  Aileen.  Your  mamma 
just  doesn't  know  how  good  he  is.  Why, 
if  he  wasn't  a  good  daddy  do  you  sup- 
pose he  would  be  a  friend  of  mine!  Oh, 
dearie  me,  what  nonsense!  However,  I 
mustn't  stand  here  all  night  talking, 
for  if  I  do  you're  going  to  catch  cold 
and  I'll  have  to  disappoint  a  lot  of  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  who  are  waiting  for 
me  to  come.  Bless  my  soul,  I'm  not 
half  through  my  deliveries  yet,  and 
here  it  is  almost  daylight — and  it  would 
never,  never  do  for  Santa  Claus  to  be 
caught  out  in  broad  daylight." 

"Oh,  don't  go;  please  don't  go,"  she 
pleaded. 

"Oh,  but  I  must.  I'm  dreadfully  late 
this  year.  Kiss  me  good-by,  now,  and 
run  along  upstairs  with  your  dolly." 

As  he  held  her  in  his  arms  he  said: 
"You  must  never  tell  anybody  but  your 
nurse  that  you've  seen  Santa  Claus  and 
talked  with  him  and  kissed  him.  It's 
all  very,  very  irregular,  so  you  mustn't 
tell  a  soul.  And  whenever  your  mamma 
tells  you  your  daddy  is  bad,  just  re- 
member that  everybody  in  this  world  is 
entitled  to  an  opinion,  but  that  Santa 
Claus  told  you  your  daddy  is  a  very, 
very  splendid  gentleman.  Don't  you 
ever  forget  it,  Aileen.  He  lives  in  a 
far  country,  but  he  loves  his  little  girl 
and  he  told  me  to  tell  you  he  does." 

"I  love  you,  Santa  Claus,"  she  as- 
sured him.  ""This  kiss  is  for  you  and 
this  kiss  is  for  my  daddy." 

He  set  her  gently  down  in  the  dimly 
lighted  hall,  handed  her  the  sleeping 
doll,  backed  out  softly,  closing  the  hall 
door  after  him,  picked  up  his  pack  and 
waddled  back  to  his  waiting  reindeer, 
whil6  2l  wondering  little  child  stood  with 
her  ear  to  the  keyhole  listening  to  the 
chorus  of  the  sleigh  bells — a  chorus  that 
grew  fainter  and  fainter  as  Santa  Claus 
whirled  on  down  the  avenue  on  his  way 
to  bring  Merry  Christmas  to  the  ex- 
pectant progeny  of  Mr.  Larry  Donovan. 

WELL,  Hand-rider,  it  certainly  was 
a  howling  success,"  Murray  Bo- 
land declared  as  he  and  the  Hand-riding 
Kid  sat  at  breakfast  in  the  former's 
apartment  five  hours  later. 
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"You've  been  awful  kind  to  me,  sir," 
his  guest  mumbled  soberly,  and  gazed 
suspiciously  around  the  cozy  apartment. 

"Oh,  nonsense!  Have  a  cigar,"  and 
Boland  passed  one  across  to  the  dere- 
lict. The  Hand-riding  Kid's  face 
twitched;  again  he  gazed  around  the 
room;  he  wore  about  him  the  air  of  a 
sheep-killing  dog.  Presently  he  heaved 
a  deep  sigh  and  faced  his  host. 

"Don't  play  with  me,  sir,  for  God's 
sake,"  he  pleaded  wearily.  "I  know 
now  why  you  brought  me  up  here  to 
breakfast.  Come  clean,  sir.  What's  the 
program?" 

MURRAY  BOLAND  took  out  a  pencil 
and  a  memorandum  book  and  pre- 
tended to  figure.  "As  near  as  I  can  fig- 
ure it.  Hand-rider,"  he  announced  pres- 
ently, "the  expenses  of  production  were 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  which  in- 
cludes my  salary  of  five  hundred.  The 
appraised  value  of  the  ring  was  a  thou- 
sand, was  it  not?  Well,  I  have  already 
given  you  two  hundred  and  here's  the 
balance  of  eighty  dollars  due  you. 
Hand-rider,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
Mossbrae  Stock  Farm,  down  in  the 
Blue  Grass  country?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  was  there  once  as  a  kid, 
to  try  out  some  two-year-olds  my  boss 
was  lookin'  at." 

"Well,  I  own  it,  Hand-rider,  and  you're 
going  to  take  part  of  the  money  I've 
given  you  and  buy  some  decent  clothes; 
with  the  remainder  you're  to  buy  a 
ticket  to  Mossbrae  and  when  you  get 
there  tell  Dan  Sherry  I  sent  you,  that 
he's  to  give  you  a  job  as  trainer  at 
three  hundred  a  month  and  not  fire  you 
without  consulting  me.  I  have  a  lot  of 
fine  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  down 
at  Mossbrae,  Hand-rider,  and  I'll  expect 
you  to  make  race  horses  out  of  some  of 
them.  After  you've  done  that  and  I 
find  you  can  still  make  the  weight,  I 
might  go  to  the  powers  that  be  and  get 
your  license  restored.  At  any  rate,  we 
can  try,  and  you  know.  Hand-rider,  it 
never  hurts  to  try  anything  once,  pro- 
vided it's  something  on  the  level." 

The  Hand-riding  Kid  stared  at  Mur- 
ray Boland  with  a  wide,  unbelieving 
stare.  "Don't  kid  me,  Mr.  Boland,"  he 
quavered.  "Don't  spoil  it  all  by  ridin' 
me  with  spurs.  After  what  I  done  to 
you  I  know  you  don't  want  me,  an' 
while  I'm  dog  enough  to  take  your  food 


because  I'm  hungry — or  will  be  pretty 
soon — I  ain't  dog  enough  to  take  your 
money  or  your  job  under  false  pre- 
tenses.   Mr.  Boland,  I'm  a  crook." 

"I'm  sorry  you  think  so.    I  do  not." 

"But  I — I've  been  here  before,  Mr. 
Boland." 

"Yes,  I  know  you  were.  Hand-rider." 

"But  you  never  said  a  word  when  I 
handed  you  your  ring!"  the  little  man 
quavered  plaintively.  "I  didn't  know  I 
was  talkin'  to  the  man  I'd  robbed  an' 
askin'  him  to  do  me  a  favor.  If  you'd 
only  said  somethin'!" 

"Why  should  I?  It  would  have 
spoiled  all  the  fun.  Besides,  Hand- 
rider,  that  was  just  one  of  your  mis- 
takes, and  after  to-day  you're  going  to 
quit  making  mistakes  like  that.  You 
can  bring  back  the  other  stuff  or  tell 
me  where  you  pawned  it,  and  then  I'll 
forget  your  mistake.  In  fact,  I've  for- 
gotten it  already,  for  this  is  Christmas 
morning.  Hand-rider,  and  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  a  mighty  merry  Christ- 
mas. So  I  wish  you'd  take  that  trainer's 
job  down  at  my  stock  farm.  I  really 
need  you  and,  moreover,  I  trust  you." 

"No!"  The  Hand-riding  Kid  gasped 
incredulously.    "Why,  how  can  you?" 

"Why,  you  see  I'm  Santa  Claus  and 
it  pleases  me  to  present  you  vdth  a 
merry  Christmas,  Hand-rider.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  any  man  who 
loves  a  horse  is  not  a  brute,  and  any 
man  who  can  love  a  child — well,  he's 
worth  a  bet.  At  any  rate  I'm  going  to 
play  you  across  the  board." 

The  Hand-riding  Kid  held  up  his 
hand.  "Boss,"  he  said,  "lemme  give 
ypu  a  tip.  It's  direct  stable  informa- 
tion, an'  you  can  bet  the  bank  roll  on  it 
' — an'  bet  it  straight.  You've  entered 
me  in  the  Futurity;  play  me  to  win, 
boss,  an',  by  God,  I'll  win  pulled  up. 
Listen,  boss.  To-night  when  you  was 
talkin'  to  the  kid  I  was  right  below  you, 
hidin'  behind  a  bush  in  the  garden,  an' 
I  heard  what  you  said  to  her.  You  done 
somethin'  for  me  last  night,  Mr.  Bo- 
land. You  knew  I  was  a  crook — an* 
you  told  my  little  girl  I  was  a  very 
splendid  gentleman.  You  gave  me  a 
reputation — an'  I'm  goin'  to  live  up  to 
it.  You — lied— for  me — to  my  lit — tie 
girl— an'  I'll— I'll— " 

He  broke  down  sobbing,  for  a  chord 
in  the  heart  of  the  Hand-riding  Kid 
had  been  touched  and  was  giving  forth 
sweet  music. 
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mouth  organ  and  compassing  "Lorena" 
and  "Sweet  Bell  Mahone,"  then  drop- 
ping the  mouth  organ  as  too  restricted, 
took  up  the  guitar  and  the  banjo  and 
essayed  the  fiddle.  All  these  he  learned 
by  ear.  They  brought  him  nearer  the 
ineffable  song  swelling  in  his  heart. 

When  he  was  twenty  years  old  or 
thereabout,  and  had  served  three  or 
four  years  at  his  trade,  his  father 
thought  it  was  time  to  put  young  "Jay- 
whit,"  as  they  sometimes  called  him, 
into  a  profession.  So,  the  chains  of 
his  slavery  to  life  being  thoroughly 
cool  and  hard  and  strong,  they  led  him 
upstairs  to  his  father's  law  office  and 
put  him  to  studying  Blackstone.  Im- 
agine a  youth  who  could  play  "Sevas- 
topol" on  the  guitar  and  "The  Spanish 
Fandango,"  a  youth  who  could  thrum 
"Hot  Corn"  or  "Walk  in,  Walk  in. 
Walk  in,  I  say,"  on  the  banjo  and  make 
'er  hum,  sitting  down  deliberately  to 
learn  that  interminable  definition  of 
what  is  the  law!  Also  imagine  how 
long  that  definition  would  linger  in  a 
head  where  a  line  was  forever  lilting 
that  ran : 

When  Care  had  cant  her  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  a  dream! 

Her  face — that  "face  of  lily  beauty" 
and  that  "form  of  airy  grace" — kept 
peeking  from  behind  the  law  book,  and 
the  guitar  and  the  banjo  kept  thrum- 
ming rhythms  of  the  unutterable  song 
in  his  ears,  and  poor  "Jaywhit"  forgot 
I  faster  than  he  learned. 

IN  those  days  he  was  reading  the 
British  poets,  and  Tenny.son's  poetry 
caught  his  fancy;  the  music  of  it  and 
the  Had  tenderness  of  the  Tennysonian 
mood  impressed  him.  The  young  man 
kept  a  notebook  as  he  studied.  In  it  he 
wa«  supposed  to  jot  down  thoughts 
upon  jurisprudence.  Hut  after  forty 
years  it  was  brought  out,  withf^red  and 
crinkled  and  brown,  full  of  versos.  A 
few  of  these  had  been  printt^d  in  the 
home  pHpcr,  the  Greenfield  "Commer- 
cial" (what  a  name  for  a  rfprmlory  of 
poetry!) , and  these  were  signed  "Kdryn" 
-t}n<;  nam»:  of  ;i  fioiind  T;ibl<:  knight,  of 
Tmnyvon'u  Uand.    Theao  vorsex,  mind 


you,  were  written  by  a  doddering  old 
chap  of  twenty,  and  the  first  one  in  the 
notebook  is  entitled  "A  Backward  Look." 
As  verse,  it  is  what  any  healthy  boy 
with  a  steady  girl  and  a  habit  of  sad 
retrospection  would  write  looking  down 
the  long,  dim  vista  of  four  or  five  years. 
For  instance,  read  this  stanza: 

And  down  to  the  swing  in  the  locust 
tree, 

Where  the  grass  is  worn  from  the 
trampled  ground, 
And  where  "Eck"  Skinner  and  "Old" 

Carr  and  three 
Or  four  other  hoys  used  to  be, 

Doin'  "s  ky  scraper"  or  "whirlin' 
around" ; 

And  again,  Bob  climbed  for  the  blue- 
bird's nest 
Or  "had  shows"  in  the  buggy  shed 
Of    Guynon's    barn   where,   still  un- 
guessed, 

The  old  ghosts  romp,  through  their 
best  days  dead. 

As  verse,  Wordsworth  might  possibly 
have  done  worse,  but  as  psychology — 
the  psychology  of  youth  sitting  amid 
the  wreck  of  matter — it  is  fine.  He  had 
heard  the  music  of  the  spheres;  he  had 
seen  where  Tennyson  had  caught  it;  he 
had  bent  over  the  guitar  and  the  banjo 
to  hear  it  better;  but  he  hadn't  caught 
the  song.  He  was  only  vaguely  gloomy 
at  being  bound  and  gagged  and  kid- 
naped from  boyhood  and  .sold  down  the 
river  into  life.  His  emotions  had  not 
been  touched — deeply. 

So  the  poet  "Edryn"  sat  moodily  with 
Blackstone  by  day  scribbling  rimes;  by 
night  he  probably  went  out  to  see  the 
Her  who  held  his  heart's  core,  and  was 
reasonably  happy.  But  the  world 
wasn't  running  right.  The  chains  of 
life  still  blistered  and  galled  the  youth. 
The  law  irked  him  so  he  .set  out  to  be 
a  sign  painter.  He  painted  signs  on 
i)arns  and  fences  for  local  merchants, 
for  tobacco  manufacturers,  and  for 
medicine  venders,  .sweating  and  bend- 
ing over  his  work  on  hot  sunny  after- 
noons until  his  hack  ached  at  night.  Still 
he  hadn't  found  the  road  to  happiness. 
(I«;  was  in  the  open.  He  was  on  the 
highroad.    I!ul,  his  art  was  a  drudgery. 
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The  Problems  In 
Infant  Feeding 

become  intensified  w  hen  the  little  one  is  deprived 
of  nature's  food.  But  tlumsands  ui  babies  must 
depend  on  other  than  mother's  milk.  The  feeding- 
problems  of  these  babies  are  further  complicated 
by  the  difficulty  of  fretting  a  satisfactory  supply  of 
safe  cows'  milk  or  else  by  the  lat^k  of  krufwledfjre  of 
the  niceties  of  milk  modification.  These  condi- 
tions present  themselves  with  relentless  frequency 
and  their  avoidance  means  much  to  the  health  of 
baby.    The  record  of 
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He  was  writing  verse  betimes  and 
reading  it  too.  In  the  verses  in  the  old 
notebook  are  plain  evidences  that  he 
was  following  a  new  lead — the  lead  of 
some  harlequin  of  a  word  juggler.  The 
other  day  Mr.  Riley  confessed  that  it 
was  John  G.  Saxe.  Now,  Saxe  was  to 
poetry  what  the  banjo  is  to  art,  and  all 
his  life  the  Hoosier  poet  has  delighted 
to  lapse  into  banjo  verse. 

HOUSE  PAINTING,  sign  painting, 
nosing  into  law  books,  and  mooning 
over  Tennyson  with  the  strong  sap  of 
youth  in  his  veins — thus  early  manhood 
came  to  young  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
He  kept  scribbling  his  notebook  full  of 
rimes;  occasionally  he  printed  a  rime 
in  the  local  newspaper,  and  was  as 
proud  of  his  achievement  as  though  he 
had  received  the  laurel  crown.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  at 
this  time  the  determination  to  write, 
to  express  himself  in  verse,  had  taken 
hold  of  him  definitely.  For  we  find  him 
out  with  a  merry  gang  of  itinerant  sign 
painters,  going  through  the  country^ — 
half  rollicking,  half  working,  and  al- 
ways hearing  the  jingle  of  rimes  in  his 
head  and  sometimes  putting  the  jingles 
down.  The  fact  that  he  sought  in  every 
town  the  society  of  his  kind,  the  youth 
who  saw  his  vision  and  heard  his  voice 
seems  evident  from  the  fact  that  when 
the  sign  painters  struck  the  town  of 
Warsaw  Riley  looked  up  a  young  medi- 
cal student  whose  verses  he  found  in 
the  Warsaw  paper— Silas  B.  McManus 
by  name — and  the  two  youths  had  a 
kind  of  literary  and  spiritual  toot,  after 
the  manner  of  youtlis  of  the  cult  of 
the  arts. 

In  London  or  Paris,  or  perhaps  New 
York  or  Boston,  or  in  a  great  school 
town,  such  a  revel  is  not  uncommon, 
but  probably  Warsaw,  Ind.,  never  saw 
one  before  and  perhaps  she  has  seen 
none  since.  The  young  sign  painter, 
whose  verse  had  been  printed  in  the 
Indianapolis  "Mirror"  and  had  strayed 
as  far  as  the  Banbury  (Conn.)  "News," 
and  the  young  medical  student  of  War- 
saw poetical  fame  went  "into  an  upper 
room,"  and  the  spirit  of  poetry  de- 
scended upon  them.  Mr.  McManus 
writes  of  it  thus:  "We  got  to  talking 
on  the  street  while  Riley  was  painting 
a  sign  on  a  jewelry  store,  and  then, 
when  Riley  later  got  into  a  marine-blue 
mood,  he  hunted  me  up  and  we  went 
over  to  the  hotel — to  the  Wright  House 
— and  there,  in  a  desolate  old  room 
without  a  curtain,  he  confided  to  me 
that  he  also  had  written  some  things, 
and  he  read  me  one  of  his  pieces.  It 
is  now  printed  in  his  works  and  is  called 
'A  Summer  Afternoon.'  I  knew  when 
he  read  it  that  I  was  listening  to  a 
real  poet." 

How  the  starved  spirit  of  the  youth 
must  have  gorged  itself  at  this  meager 
feast  of  inspiration  after  a  day's 
work  painting  signs!  And  with  what 
eagerness  he  must  have  read  the  little 
encouraging  notes  he  had  from  the  edi- 
tor of  the  then  famous  Danbury  "News" 
— a  semihumorous,  semiliterary  paper 
of  the  times — that  accepted  his  verse. 

THOSE  were  the  days  when  papers  like 
the  Danbury  "News" — the  local  papers 
of  the  small  cities  and  towns— rather 
than  the  magazines,  were  developing 
literary  talent.  The  Burlington  "Hawk- 
eye"  was  printing  Bob  Burdette's  hu- 
mor and  Eugene  Ware's  verse.  The 
Detroit  "Free  Press,"  "Texas  Siftings," 
the  Milwaukee  "Sun,"  and  a  few  years 
later  the  Laramie  "Boomerang,"  and  the 
Estelline  (S.  Dak.)  "Bell"  were  bring- 
ing out  men  who  could  write  American 
humor. 

The  country  paper  was  a  sort  of 
literary  monitor  to  the  community.  In 
these  country  papers  Riley  rimes  found 
a  welcome  place,  and  he  began  to  ac- 
quire a  small  local  fame.  He  was  in- 
vited to  recite  at  church  sociables  at 
home  in  Greenfield,  and  when  he  went 
back  to  Greenfield  after  the  sign-paint- 
ting  excursion  had  failed  he  wrote  and 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  county  bar 
association  the  verses  that  first  gave 
him  genuine  local  fame — verses  writ- 
ten in  unmistakable  sorrow  at  the  death 
of  a  local  attorney.  Looking  back  over 
the  years,  he  said  the  other  day,  when 
he  had  finished  repeating  these  verses 
from  memory  forty  years  and  more 
after  they  had  been  composed:  "I  cried 
like  a  child  when  I  wrote  those  lines — 
they  came  welling  up  out  of  my  sorrow 
and  took  shape  in  spite  of  me."  The 
first  stanza  reads: 

Dead,  dead,  dead! 
We  thought  him  onm  alone. 
And  none  ho  proud  to  see  him  tread 
The  rounds  of  fame  and  lift  his  head 


Where  sunlight  ever  shone; 
But  now  our  aching  eyes  are  dim, 
And  look  through  tears  in  vain  for  him. 

There  is  something  of  the  Riley  of 
later  years  in  the  sing  and  the  swing 
of  these  lines.  But  they  would  not  buy 
bread  and  butter,  and  young  Riley 
loafed  around  the  law  office  again,  un- 
able to  make  head  or  tail  of  the  law, 
sending  his  verse  about' the  country, 
getting  it  printed  in  Indianapolis,  treas- 
uring a  letter  from  the  Danbury 
"News"  man  and  another  from  Ik 
Marvel  of  the  "Hearth  and  Home"  as 
jewels  beyond  price.  Those  who  re- 
member him  in  those  days  recall  a  slim, 
corn-haired  boy  with  a  drooping  mus- 
tache, blond  and  languishing — a  youth 
with  big,  dreamy  blue  eyes  who  played 
in  the  private  theatricals  exceedingly 
"Well;  who  occasionally  was  employed 
on  the  local  paper,  but  who  didn't  suc- 
ceed chasing  local  news  items.  He  was 
playing  the  snare  drum  in  the  town 
band- — having  rhythm  in  his  heart,  he 
drummed  in  numbers!  The  girls  in- 
terested him  considerably,  and  because 
he  really  had  little  to  do  he  had  some 
time  for  those  gentle  occasions  where 
"lutes  were  touched  and  songs  were 
sung."  And  so  he  loved  and  loafed  and 
loathed  his  Blackstone,  read  his  Tenny- 
son and  his  Poe,  and  heard  deeply  be- 
low his  senses  the  music  that  crept  into 
the  rimes  he  kept  putting  down  in  his 
notebook.  In  those  days  the  verses  in- 
dicate that  pathos  was  coming  into  the 
.rimes.  We  have  all  the  rights  that  the 
"higher  critics"  have  to  read  back  of 
that  pathos  its  creative  emotion.  Some- 
thing of  sorrow  was  touching  the  heart 
of  the  youth,  some  deep,  agonizing  sor- 
row was  coming  upon  him.  For  the 
tears  in  one's  art  come  only  from  the 
grief  in  one's  heart.  In  those  days  we 
find  by  looking  at  his  notebook — scrib- 
bled there  in  the  bleak  old  law  office 
with  its  hemp  carpet  runners,  its  black 
walnut  bookcases,  its  oilcloth-topped 
desk,  its  rough  wooden  chairs — that 
the  youth  was  working  on  a  poem  rather 
longer,  rather  more  sustained,  and 
certainly  coming  from  a  heart  more 
deeply  hurt  and  touched  than  the  heart 
that  breathed  out  the  previous  verses. 
For  two  years  he  was  working  on  this 
poem — off  and  on.  It  was  written 
in  1875 — when  Riley  was  in  his  mid 
twenties. 

And  the  first  version  of  the  poem 
printed  in  1877  opens  with  lines  vague- 
ly reminiscent  of  Longfellow.  As  the 
poem  proceeds,  however,  the  real  Riley 
lilt  and  swing  and  emotional  heart 
clutch  come.  The  spirit  singing  below 
his  consciousness  for  the  first  time 
found  its  sure,  clear  voice,  thus : 

As  one  ivho  cons  at  evening  o'er  an 

album  all  alone, 
And  muses  on  the  faces  of  the  friends 

that  he  has  known, 
So  I  turn  the  leaves  of  fancy,  till,  in 

shadowy  design, 
I  find  the  .smiling  features  of  an  old 

sweetheart  of  mine. 

Whatever  baggage  follows  Riley  to 
posterity,  it  seems  sure  that  this  ballad 
of  "An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine"  will 
be  in  the  van.  And  whatever  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  may  say — and  what  he 
says  he  feels,  and  what  he  feels  he  cer- 
tainly remembers — the  proof  in  the 
verses  lies  indisputable  that  somewhere 
back  in  those  Greenfield  days,  those 
days  "when  love  lights  in  the  windows 
hung,"  those  days  when  the  tendrils  of 
his  heart  were  running  out  and  the 
blood  of  youth  was  warm  and  strong, 
there  was  an  "old  sweetheart."  Aca- 
demic poets  may  write  of  the  gods  from 
knowledge  out  of  books;  one  may  rime 
brave  and  grave  by  instinct:  a  poet 
may  get  his  landscape  and  his  action 
out  of  old  tales.  But  his  love  verses, 
when  they  ring  as  these  ring,  true  and 
clear  and  compelling — he  dives  for 
those  pearls  into  his  own  heart.  His 
memory  may  cheat  him  and  forget  the 
gladness  and  the  sorrow,  but  under- 
neath memory,  beyond  consciousness,  up 
from  the  place  where  the  voices  dwell 
that  sing  forever  to  the  poet,  there  the 
wells  of  experience  feed  the  springs 
of  art! 

ABOUT  the  year  when  "The  Old 
.  Sweetheart"  came  forth  the  young 
poet,  whose  life  up  to  that  year  had 
been  a  flat  failure — for  he  could  not 
make  a  living  at  painting  of  signs,  writ- 
ing or  versifying  or  at  the  law — sallied 
out  to  high  adventure  on  a  medicine 
wagon.  Now,  the  medicine  wagon  never 
has  had  recognition  as  a  patron  of  the 
arts.  Yet  what  the  troubadours  did 
for  the  populace  in  medieval  days,  what 
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You,  Too,  Can  Hear! 

Itiasmuch  as  200.000  users  of  the  "ACOUS- 
TICON"  have  had  the  same  results  from  it 
as  Mr.  Garrett  Brown,  whose  photo  appears 
above,  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  urging  every 
deaf  person,  without  a  penny  of  expense, 
solely  and  entirely  at  our  rislc.  to  accept  a 
thorough  trial  of  the 
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FREE 
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All  you  need  to  do  is  in  write  saviiier  that  you  are  deaf 
and  will  try  the  "ACOUSTICON."  The  trial  will  not 
cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery  chartres. 
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The  "ACOTJSTICON"  has  improvements  and  patented 
features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no  matter 
what  you  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for  your  free 
trial  of  the  "ACOUSTICON"  today  and  convince  your- 
self—you alone  to  decide.  Address 
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i  the  strolling  players  did  for  the  Merrie 
i  England  of  the  Tudors,  what  wandering 
I  minstrels  did  for  the  knights  and  ladies 
I,  of  King  Arthur's  court,  the  traveling 
;  medicine  wagon,  with  its  singers  and 
.  players  and  chalk-talk  artists,  did  for 
popular  lyric  and  graphic  art  in  the 
Middle  States  and  the  West  right  after 
the  war  of  the  sixties  in  America.  Into 
Greenfield  came  "Dr."  Townsend,  with 
his  troupe  of  singers  and  crayon  pic- 
ture makers,  advertising  and  selling 
"Townsend's  Magic  Oil."  After  selling 
medicine  for  a  time  the  young  men  in 
the  company  gave  a  free  open-air 
concert.  In  the  van  with  the  merry 
crew  of  artists  was  young  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley.  The  call  of  the  road,  the 
spirit  of  high  romance,  the  joy  of  the 
association  with  his  kind,  drew  him 
away  and  without  bidding  anyone  good- 
by  the  young  man  climbed  into  the 
wagon  and  skedaddled  for  the  "twi- 
light's purple  rim"!  It  w-as  a  gor- 
geous journey.  He  sang  a  little,  he 
recited  his  own  verses,  and  wrote  new 
ones;  he  played  the  guitar  and  banjo, 
and  he  took  up  the  chalk  and  made 
merry  with  it.  It  was  his  wont  to 
stand  crayon  in  hand  near  a  black- 
board by  the  "doctor"  during  the  lec- 
ture. While  the  "doctor"  proceeded  with 
his  story  of  the  curative  powers  of 
"Townsend's  Magic  Oil,"  Riley  would 
draw  on  a  blackboard  a  picture  of  a 
man  in  his  coffin  who  gradually  sloughed 
off  the  cerements  as  the  "doctor"  ex- 
tolled the  "essential  oils"  until  at  the 
climax  the  man  on  the  blackboard  came 
out  of  his  coffin  a  well  man !  It  was  a 
great  hit.  It  sold  "Magic  Oil."  And 
the  summer  on  the  footboard  of  the 
medicine  wagon  gave  the  young  poet 
the  one  thing  he  needed,  self-confidence. 
He  found  what  things  in  the  matter  of 
art  the  people  would  take  and  what 
they  would  reject.  He  got  such  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  people  and  their 
tastes  and  aspirations  as  no  college 
course  could  have  given  him.  Thus 
folk  songs  are  made. 

WHEN  the  minnesinger  returned 
from  the  medicine  wagon  to  Green- 
field there  was  for  him  no  more  talk 
of  the  law.  He  was  definitely  in  the 
lyric  way  of  life,  set  out  as  a  producer 
iof  staple  and  fancy  poetry,  imported 
and  domestic  songs,  quips  and  jests. 
Ambition  was  firmly  set  in  him ;  he  was 
no  longer  an  incidental  poet  working 
for  his  board  and  keep  at  other  trades. 
He  lived  in  rime  and  rhythm.  He 
found  a  job  as  reporter  on  the  Ander- 
son (Ind.)  "Democrat" — a  job  that 
allowed  him  opportunity  to  fill  the 
paper's  columns  with  verse,  and  he  went 
about  town  gathering  news — neighbor- 
hood items  of  gossip,  the  goings  and 
comings  of  men  and  women  to  and  from 
other  towns,  the  deaths  and  births,  the 
real-estate  transfers,  the  accidents  and 
crimes  of  the  community — but  as  he 
went  he  thrummed  verses  in  his  head 
and  set  them  down  for  the  printer  as 
soon  as  his  regular  grist  of  news  was 
out  of  the  way.  In  those  days  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Longfellow  at  Harvard  for  en- 
couragement— and  got  it.  Those  were 
the  days  when  he  was  writing  rime  for 
the  mere  sake  of  rime.  He  filled  the 
paper  with  it,  and  when  the  editor  of 
he.  Kokomo  "Dispatch,"  another  In- 
na  country  paper,  complained  that 
couldn't  understand  such  nonsense 
f^les,  Riley,  replying  in  the  "Demo- 
at,"  said  that  he  himself  was  "as 
imuch  in  the  dark  and  as  badly  worried 
|Wer  it  as  anyone." 

IN  those  days  there  was  verse  in  dia- 
lect — Hoosier  dialect,  German  dialect, 
child  dialect,  and  the  shirt-sleeve  English 
'jf  the  country  newspaper — and  there  was 
real  poetry  too.  About  this  time  came 
I'.he  "Leonainie"  joke.  The  young  poet 
|jnd  his  friend  on  tMe  Kokomo  "Dis- 
ipatch"  worked  it  up.  An  Ander- 
<on  paper — rival  to  the  paper  on 
*hich  Riley  was  writing — was  given 
X)  jeering  the  Riley  verses.  The 
ieers  and  jibes  got  under  the  poet's 
lide.  .So  he  put  up  one  on  his  loathed 
;on  temporary. 

j   In  the  Kokomo  "Dispatch"  appeared 
'.he  poem  "Leonainie,"  with  the  expla- 
nation  that   near    Richmond,    Va.,  it 
pad  been  found  in  an  old  book  by  an 
jnnkeeper  who  said  that  a  young  man 
[■vho  signed  his  name  "E.  A.  P."  had 
Written  the  poem  on  the  flyleaf  after 
j-aking  a  night's  loflging  and  going  on. 
ifhe  editrjr  of  the  rival  paper  in  An- 
'lerson  praised  this  verse,  and  declared 
hat  it  showed  marks  of  such  unmis- 
akable  genius  that  it  left  no  doubt 
hat  Poe  was  its  author.     Of  course 
hat  was  Riley's  cue  to  come  back  with 
lit  claim  of  authorship.  But  he  wanted 
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to  give  the  editor  of  the  rival  sheet 
more  time  to  make  a  more  elaborate 
fool  of  himself.  And  while  the  rival 
editor  was  improving  each  shining 
hour,  "Leonainie"  was  spreading  over 
the  United  States  as  a  great  literary 
discovery — a  new  and  unquestionably 
authentic  poem  by  Poe.  Eastern  critical 
journals  were  deceived.  But  Riley  had 
hold  of  the  tail  of  the  bear.  He  didn't 
know  how  to  let  go.  The  editor  of  the 
Kokomo  paper  was  finding  himself  hard 
pushed  for  details,  for  authenticated 
facts,  and  he  let  his  leg  of  the  bear  slip 
a  little,  and  the  rival  editor  in  Ander- 
son discovered  the  truth.  Warned  of 
this  the  "Dispatch"  had  only  a  few 
hours'  time  in  which  to  prick  its  own 
bubble.  And  because  Riley  had  not 
printed  in  his  own  paper  the  story  that 
he  sent  to  Kokomo  with  the  Leonainie 
poem,  Riley  lost  his  job.  There  was  a 
heartbroken  young  poet  walking  lone- 
somely  around  the  courthouse  square 
in  Anderson  the  night  after  the  truth 
came  out.  And  after  that  the  runaway 
delivery  horse,  the  2.15  train,  the  girls 
in  the  "When"  store,  the  boys  at  the 
wagon  factory,  and  the  undertaker  and 
the  soda  fountain  clerk  knew  the  muse- 
ridden  reporter  no  more. 

BUTthe  bread-and-butter  question  was 
solved  by  a  job  on  the  Indianapolis 
"Journal"  at  $10  a  week  at  first,  which 
grew  in  a  year  to  the  princely  munifi- 
cence of  $15  a  week — and  just  for 
writing  verses!  He  had  a  column  not 
unlike  that  which  Eugene  Field  was 
writing  in  the  Denver  "Tribune"  and 
the  Kansas  City  "Times,"  and  with  the 
advertising  that  came  with  the  "Leo- 
nainie" episode  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
was  a  name  that  was  becoming  known 
in  newspaper  offices,  along  with  the 
names  of  the  minor  poets  of  the  day. 
Traveling  men  in  smoking  cars  were 
likely  to  pull  out  carefully  folded  scraps 
of  newspapers  containing  Riley's  verse 
and  to  read  them  to  the  passengers. 
And  then  came  that  group  of  the  na- 
tional hymns  of  Indiana,  "The  Old 
Swimmin'  Hole  and  'Leven  More  Poems." 
They  were  contributed  anonymously  to 
the  Indianapolis  "Journal,"  signed  by  a 
literary  Frankenstein,  one  "Benj.  F. 
Johnson  of  Boone,"  and  were  chanted 
in  the  character  of  a  Hoosier  farmer 
singing  in  the  Hoosier  drawl — a  soft, 
nervous,  self  -  deprecatory,  hesitating, 
loping-gaited  speech  into  which  rime 
fell  easily.  These  poems,  being  pub- 
lished by  one  of  Riley's  friends — after 
having  been  refused  by  a  Chicago  pub- 
lishing house  whose  editor  feared  being 
declassed  by  the  publication  of  dialect 
verse  by  an  unknown  author — were  sold 
over  the  counter  of  the  Indianapolis 
"Journal,"  and  the  first  edition  of  1,000 
copies  was  soon  exhausted.  And  in 
Indiana  at  least  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
was  crowned  the  laureate.  The  next 
edition  was  published  by  a  local  job- 
printing  house — Bowen  &  Merrill.  The 
success  of  the  second  edition  called  for 
another  book  of  Riley's  collected  verse, 
and  in  this  volume  were  the  best  of  the 
verses  that  had  been  appearing  in  the 
country  papers  of  Indiana  under  Riley's 
name  for  ten  years.  That  book  sold  in 
carload  lots,  so  the  firm  of  Bowen 
&  Merrill  made  so  much  money  out 
of  Riley's  poems  that  the  firm  could 
afford  to  begin  printing  law  books! 
Thus  did  the  Muse  take  her  vengeance 
on  the  law. 

The  decade  that  led  into  the  nineties 
brought  pro.sperous  days  for  James 
Whitcomb  Riley.  They  brought  money 
and  fame  and  sub.stantial  recognition 
in  the  world  of  letters.  The  "Century 
Magazine"  called  for  his  work.  The 
lecture  platform  demanded  him  and 
paid  him  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
willingly  every  season. 

It  was  in  the  later  eighties  that  Riley 
reached  the  full  measure  of  his  powers, 
and  he  held  without  slip  or  weariness 
every  ounce  of  his  strength  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  following.  In  that 
time  he  drew  deep  drafts  into  the  oUl 
spring  of  his  experience,  and  brought 
up  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year 
beautiful  fancies,  lively  episodes,  dra- 
matic situations,  .swift,  weird  glimpses 
into  the  heart's  secret  places — alwavs 
tuned  and  timed  to  the  Riley  song.  In 
his  first  years  he  had  frankly  and  con- 
sciously imitated  the  poets  he  had  read; 
later  his  imitations  were  less  conscious 
and  in  the  end  he  found  himself,  devel- 
oped his  own  style,  sang  his  own  .song, 
and  became  a  poet  in  his  own  right. 

NOW  a  poet  is  not  unlike  a  car- 
penter or  a  stone  mason  or  an  iron 
molder.  He  has  tf)  work  in  the  material 
at  hand.  If  he  is  a  poet  of  the  cloister, 
he  works  with  books.    But  Riley  never 
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The  Wisdom  Of  A 
Weekly  Editor 


A  rich  variety  of  topics,  wide  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs,  much  wit,  wisdom  and  gallantry,  and  a  most 
grateful  typography  are  revealed  upon  the  pages  of 
"National  Floodmarks,"  a  newly  published  volume  into 
which  are  gathered,  under  the  editorship  of  Mark 
Sullivan,  several  hundred  of  the  editorial  observations 
which  have  appeared  in  Collier's  Weekly  within  the 
past  few  years. 

Poetry,  patent  medicines,  peace  and  w  ar,  high  finance 
and  higher  politics,  the  tariff,  the  home,  love,  mar- 
riage, divorce,  the  courts,  automobiles,  and  the  high 
cost  of  living,  books,  the  drama,  the  farm,  equal  suf- 
frage, work  and  play,  the  town  and  all  that's  in  it  — 
in  short,  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  and  fill  the 
life  of  the  people  has  furnished  inspiration  at  one  time 
or  another  for  the  writers  of  these  bits  of  real  journal- 
istic literature. 

Of  course  it  is  easy  enough  to  disagree  with  one  or 
any  of  these  Collierisms  if  one  wishes.  And  it  is  per- 
fectly lawful  to  differ  with  the  editor.  But  if  a  College 
of  Journalism  somewhere  is  looking  for  a  text-book 
from  which  to  teach  the  art  of  taking  a  single  live  topic 
and  disposing  of  it  for  the  moment  tersely  and  clearl\ 
with  the  not  infrequent  addition  of  a  true  writer's  grace 
— that  institution  may  do  very  well  to  end  its  search  at 
"National  Floodmarks." — Nnr  York  Worhi. 


NATIONAL  FLOODMARKS  is  published  by 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  You 
will  find  the  book  at  your  bookseller's,  or 
COLLIER'S  will  send  you  a  copy,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  the  net  price  — $L50. 
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makers  good 
complexions 

Resinol  Soap  is  not  only  unusu- 
ally cleansing  and  softening,  but 
its  regular  use  helps  nature  give 
to  the  skin  and  hair  that  beauty 
of  perfect  health  which  even  the 
best  of  cosmetics  can  only  imitate. 
Tendency  to  pimples  is  lessened, 
redness  and  roughness  disappear, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  com- 
plexion usually  becomes  clear,  fresh 
and  velvety. 

The  soothing,  restoring  influ- 
ence that  makes  this  possible  is  the 


Res'viol  which  this  soap  contains 
and  which  physicians  have  pre- 
scribed for  over  twenty  years  in 
the  care  of  skin  and  scalp  troubles. 

Most  skins  protected  by  Resinol 
Soap  keep  free  from  chapping 
and  cracking  through  the  severest 
winter. 

Resinol  Soap  is  not  artificially  col- 
ored, its  rich  brown  being  entirely  due 
to  the  Resinol  it  contains.  Sold  by  all 
druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  goods. 
For  a  guest  room  size  trial  cake  free, 
write  Dept.  1-C,  Resinol  Chem.  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

fiesimU  Shavine  Slick  also  contains  the 
Kesiiiol  medicalion.  making  it  most  soot/iiiix' 
and  afin'foblf      easily-irritated  skins. 
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Have  You  a  Car? 
Do  You  Want  One? 

In  either  case  you  will  find 
what  you  want  to  read 
about  cars  in  Collier's  Au- 
tomobile Number. 

This  issue  —  it's  the  four- 
teenth annual.^ — has  become 
an  institution  in  the  minds 
of  motor  enthusiasts  every- 
where. Last  year  some  one 
called  it  ''A  National  Au- 
tomobile Show  on  paper." 

The  January  8th  issue  will  be 
the  Automobile  Number  of 
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was  a  man  of  books.  He  has  read  wide- 
ly, but  chiefly  in  imaginative  literature. 
He  gets  little  from  his  reading.  He  is 
essentially  an  ear-minded  man;  he 
grasps  and  holds  for  intellectual  di- 
gestion more  surely  things  that  he 
hears  than  things  that  he  reads.  So 
the  sorrows  of  the  Greek  gods,  the 
stories  of  the  heroes  of  old,  the  prob- 
lems of  other  ages,  have  no  place  in  his 
poetry.  But  the  traditions  of  early 
Indiana  handed  down  by  the  old  men 
who  as  youth."  felled  the  forests  did  in- 
terest him  vitally.  The  experiences  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  great  war  of  the 
I  sixties  grip  his  heart.  The  love  affairs 
of  men  and  women  of  his  time  move 
him  to  tears.  When  he  had  come  to 
himself  as  a  poet,  he  could  look  back 
on  thirty  years  and  more  of  life  among 
men  and  women  for  his  material.  That 
liTe  was  rough,  among  strong,  un- 
sophisticated, hard-working  people,  but 
he  loved  that  life  and  never  laughed  at 
it.  He  wept — literally — with  the  people, 
but  never  railed  at  them.  And  always 
his  environment  was  the  same — a  small 
community,  where  women  worked  and 
men  toiled  long  hours,  but  profitably; 
where  a  broad  Rabelaisian  humor,  not 
often  of  the  kind  Mrs.  Boffin  would  en- 
joy— a  primitive  notion  of  justice,  and 
a  contempt  for  emotional  babbling — 
prevailed :  where  boys  grew  to  man- 
hood, as  Riley  grew,  with  strong  vir- 
tues, love  of  truth,  respect  for  life  and 
property,  obedient  to  authority,  but 
where  they  enjoyed  small  vices,  smok- 
ing, chewing,  drinking,  racing,  betting, 
swearing,  loafing  in  the  woods  and 
around  the  barn,  with  barnyard  man- 
ners and  barnyard  morals  and  ribald 
speech.  Whittier,  who  was  as  truly  of 
the  soil  as  Riley,  was  a  poet  of  the 
Quakers;  Riley  sang  of  the  children  of 
the  hussars!  And  the  Hoosiers  were 
not  Puritans.  Lowell  wrote  of  Bird- 
o'-freedom  Sawyer — but  he  had  political 
views;  he  was  related  to  the  universe 
by  social  ties.  But  the  Hoosiers  of 
Riley's  verse  have  no  problems.  Riley 
has  gone  deeper  than  the  problem  of 
the  passing  day  for  his  inspiration.  He 
cries  not  over  the  wrongs  of  the  people ; 
nor  over  the  misfortunes  that  come  to 
,  them  because  of  social  or  economic  con- 
ditions. The  tears  in  Riley's  verse  are 
for  the  common  heartaches  of  human- 
ity; he  conjures  situations  which  might 
have  arisen  in  Athens  or  Troy  or  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  which  will  keep  on  recurring 
as  long  as  men  inhabit  the  earth.  They 
seem  intensely  local,  these  Riley  verses; 
superficial  people  dismiss  Riley's  lines 
as  provincial;  yet  the  Riley  dialect 
verses,  even  when  they  seem  most 
weighted  with  uncouth  words  and 
Hoosier  idioms,  are  describing  relations 
of  men,  feelings  of  men,  aspirations  of 
men,  creeds  of  men  that  are  common 
to  the  race.  The  father  bidding  fare- 
well to  his  soldier  son  speaks  in  the 
Hoosier  tongue:  "Good-by,  Jim — take 
keer  o'  yourself!"  But  his  heart  and 
the  Spartan  repression  of  his  tender- 
ness make  him  the  universal  father  of 
all  sons  going  out  into  the  warfare  of 
life.  The  verses  beginning:  "There,  lit- 
tle girl,  don't  cry,"  are  not  in  dialect, 
but  they  are  builded  upon  a  theme  no 
more  unfettered  from  the  time  and 
the  place  than  that  dialect  lyric,  begin- 
ning "Nothin'  to  say,  my  daughter? 
Nothin'  at  all  to  say?"  Poets  show  us 
that  the  gods  are  not  dead,  that  the 
gods  are  born  of  the  greatest  common 
divisors  of  all  our  human  emotions. 
Euripides  led  us  to  the  gods  of  Greece; 
Riley  proved  that  there  are  gods  in  the 
wood  lot  and  the  field  about  the  barn. 
But  both  poets,  the  dramatic  Grecian 
and  the  lyric  Hoosier,  live  among  men 
first  and  with  books  only  after  men 
have  shown  both  poets  where  to  find 
the  gods  and  how  to  know  them. 

AFTER  James  Whitcomb  Riley  had 
.  come  into  his  inheritance  as  a  poet 
he  was  a  most  interesting  figure  in 
our  field  of  letters.  He  was  indebted  to 
no  critic  for  his  recognition.  He  held 
his  place  by  popular  grant.  He  went 
to  New  York  to  join  a  number  of 
famous  American  writers  in  an  authors' 
reading,  and  James  Russell  Lowell  had 
never  heard  of  him.  The  other  authors 
at  the  reading  kept  their  noses  in  their 
books,  and  read  softly  to  their  whiskers. 
But  Mr.  Riley  threw  back  his  head,  put 
his  heels  together,  forgot  his  hands  and 
legs  and  body  and  stood  there  and  sang 
his  heart  out  while  the  crowd  cheered 
and  cheered!  Then  they  knew  him  back 
East.  They  would  have  been  astonished 
to  know  that  he  got  his  stage  presence 
on  the  footboard  of  a  medicine  wagon! 
And  they  would  have  been  amazed  to 
know  how  frightened  he  really  was. 
For  with  all  his  lecturing,  with  all  his 


success,  with  all  his  right  to  assurance,' 
he  has  never  enjoyed  it.   And  it  is  one 
of  his  human  weaknes.ses  that  he  can- 
not understand  the  calm  assumption  of 
achievement  which  gives  a  lecturer  se- 
renity before  his  audience,  which,  for 
instance,  buoyed  up  the  late  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith  and  made  him  able  to 
take  his  audiences  on  his  knee  and  play 
with  the  crowd — that  Riley  could  not 
fathom.'   He  threw  back  his  head  and 
sang  the  .song  of  Hoosierdom,  but  he  ; 
sweated  in  terror  every  minute  he  did  ; 
it!    Honors  always  impress  him.  The 
medal  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters  came  to  him  as  a  j 
beautiful  surprise,  and  he  kept  the  ex-| 
quisite  gold  coin  near  his  bed  for  day* 
in  pathetic  joy  that  he  should  have  been  i 
thought  worthy  of  it.    The  thing  re- i 
mains  to  this  day  a  sacred  object  in  hig  j 
heart.     His  modesty  and  self-depreci- ' 
ation  are  chronic  and  have  become  f  unc-  i 
tional.  He  loves  the  human  animal;  he  ■ 
likes  to  see  the  man  critter  in  numbers,  i 
A  parade  gives  him  joy,  unless  he  has 
to  ride  at  the  head  of  it;  then  he  wilts. 
He  keeps  himself  young  by  living  with 
youth.    His  motor  car  never  is  empty. 
He  goes  out  to  dinners,  and  enjoys  - 
the  cooking  as  well  as  the  company. 
But  he  won't  talk  .shop.     He  makes 
no  pretenses  to  tastes  that  he  doesn't  \ 
enjoy.  • 
Once   when   he   planned   a   trip  to 
Europe  he  and  Myron  Reed  agreed  that 
as  soon  as  they  got  to  England  they 
would  hunt  up  the  grave  of  Martin  F. 
Tupper,  and  stone  it,  as  a  slight  return 
for  his  "Proverbial  Philosophy"! 

HE   rejoices  in  his  own  humanity. 
Once  an  admirer  said: 
"Mr.  Riley,  I  cried  over  your  verses 
about  the  little  boy  with  curv'ture  of 
the  spine  when  I  read  them." 

"Well,  madam,"  replied  the  poet,  with 
blinking  eyes,  "you  orto've  heard  me 
bawl  when  I  wrote  it." 

He  is  as  surprised  at  what  he  has 
done,  and  as  honestly  proud,  without 
the  slightest  taint  of  vanity,  as  if  the 
work  had  been  his  friend's.  "I  am  only 
the  willow  pipe,"  he  has  said  many ' 
times,  "through  which  the  whistlf, 
comes."  -i 
Indeed,  there  seem  to  be  two  Rileys: 
one  the  matter-of-fact  Indianian,  hale, 
hearty,  normal,  and  like  the  rest  of  us 
— a  rich  man  as  the  phrase  goes  in  his 
town,  worth  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars,  perhaps  less,  maybe 
more;  a  good  fellow  at  the  club,  who 
goes  down  the  street  in  Indianapolis 
speaking  right  and  left  to  everyone 
(a  glad  countenance  showing  a  merry 
heart  has  this  Mr.  Riley,  who  in  his 
day  has  had  his  taste  in  neckties  and 
fine  linen  and  good  food  and  smart 
women  and  brave  men — the  Mr.  Riley 
who  knew  all  the  stories  going  and  all 
the  popular  songs),  but  behind  the  mild' 
blue  eyes  of  that  Mr.  Riley,  back  of  his 
bland  countenance,  there  dwells  the 
other  Mr.  Riley,  and  it  is  he  who  some- 
times gazes  out  of  the  windows  of  those 
eyes,  illumines  the  countenance  with 
the  glow  of  another  spirit,  so  that  the 
sensitive,  delicate  mouth  that  always 
quivers  with  appreciation  in  the  face  of 
the  man  who  walks  among  men,  when 
the  other  Mr.  Riley  looks  out,  takes  its 
place  in  the  new-formed  countenance 
with  the  wide-opened  eyes,  the  beaming 
face,  the  striking  brow.  It  was  the 
other  Mr.  Riley  that  Sargent  painted 
for  the  town  of  Indianapolis — a  sad 
likeness,  but  a  great  portrait. 

A  man  of  the  people  who  writes  of 
the  people  is  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
He  holds  no  scholastic  notions  of  form 
or  method. 

Schools  have  honored  him  with  de- 
grees— the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Yale  among  others;  but  degrees 
have  not  choked  the  willow  pipe  through 
which  the  whistle  comes. 

He  has  no  theories  of  art.  They  bore 
him.  "Art,"  said  the  lecturer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  beautiful  Museum  of 
Art  in  Indianapolis,  "is  the  rule  under 
which  the  race  expresses  itself.  Art," 
he  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  third  half 
hour,  "is  the  individual's  translation  of 
his  finite  soul  into  terms  of  the  in- 
finite." And  the  poet  wiggled  wearily 
in  his  narrow  chair,  leaned  forward 
heavily,  caught  himself  up,  and  listened 
to  a  discourse  that  tired  him.  "Art," 
began  the  speaker  again,  "is  the  one 
speaking  to  the  million,  the  million 
speaking  in  one." 

"Speaking  of  art,  Harry,"  said  the 
poet,  putting  his  .hands  on  the  knee  of 
his  friend,  whispering  up  into  the 
younger  face  and  gazing  quizzically  into 
his  friend's  eyes:  "I  once  knew  a  feller 
down  in  Terry  Hut  that  could  stand 
and  spit  clean  over  a  box  car!" 
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Under  the  Zeppelins 


underwater  peril,  and  if  one  cannot 
see  a  submarine,  it  is  convenient  to 
hear  a  submarine  and  hear  her  with  an 
instrument  which  will  disclose  the  dis- 
tances at  which  the  submarine  is  lo- 
cated and  the  direction  in  which  she  is 
traveling.  The  submarine  has  a  pro- 
peller and  an  engine  whose  vibrations 
are  peculiar.  A  submarine  is  a  blind 
sort  of  fish.  She  has  to  come  up  oc- 
casionally for  air  and  for  a  peek 
through  her  periscope.  If  you  know 
beforehand  her  location,  the  remaining 
requisites  are  one  good  gun  and  one 
excellent  marksman.  To  be  sure,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  dodge  a  torpedo 
traveling  at  some  thirty  miles  an  hour 
and  lea\'ing  its  froth  of  bubbles  escap- 
ing from  the  compressed-air  chamber. 
But  the  chance  of  the  submarine  to 
escape  is  not  better  or  worse  at  the 
moment  than  that  of  a  little  whale  that 
has  come  up  to  blow. 

Out  of  Britain  comes  the  story  of 
a  German  submarine  that  poked  up 
her  periscope 
•with  its  inquisi- 
tive and  cautious 
eye  somewhere 
within  range  of 
the  guns  of  one 
of  the  fleet.  The 
early  morning 
was  bright  and 
fair,  and  luck 
had  decreed  that 
the  periscope 
should  be  seen  at 
the  same  moment 
that  one  of  the 
heaviest  guns  on 
the  ship  was 
trained  in  her  di- 
rection. There 
was  a  tongue  of 
white  flame,  a 
bark,  and  the 
roar  of  a  big  gun 
bellowing  over 
the  sea.  The  sub- 
marine  disap- 
peared. The  fast 
battleship  circled 
around  the  spot 
to  determine 
whether  the  dis- 
appearance had 
been  by  discretion 
or  extinction.  It 
was  the  latter. 
There  was  a  nice 
large  patch  of 
oil  on  the  water. 

One  night  not 
long  ago  two  Ger- 
man submarines 
ventured  into 
shallow  waters 
on  the  English 
Channel  coast 
and  touched  bot- 
tom with  their 
bottoms  like  two 
lazy  codfish.  The 
tide    was  going 

out,  and  the  location  of  the  submarines 
was  within  an  outer  bar.  Who  has  not 
seen  fish  caught  this  way  in  water 
pockets?  The  dawn  came,  and  with 
the  dawn  one  of  the  many  patrolmen 
who  make  up  the  English  coast  guard 
of  war  time.  He  is  said  to  have 
nibbed  his  eyes  with  might  and  main. 
This  was  a  lucky  dawn,  indeed. 

And  then  there  are  the  nets.  There 
is  a  net  in  the  Channel  to  prevent 
submarines  from  slipping  into  localities 
where  they  would  be  particularly  un- 
welcome. But,  also,  there  are  nets 
which  may  he  set  out  as  one  sets  out 
I  a  gill  net  for  more  ordinary  fish.  If 
you  can  conceive  of  a  piece  of  wire 
hog  fencing  made  of  stouter  mate- 
rial and  having  a  huge  mesh,  you 
have  a  fairly  good  picture  of  a  sub- 
marine net. 

It  is  hard  to  see,  both  under  water 
and  on  the  surface.  If  fortune  di- 
rects a  submarine  into  the  trap,  the 
net  buckles  and  the  hazard  that  the 
'.propeller  of  the  submarine  will  be 
'entangled  is  great.  The  fate  of  the 
ibmarine  and  her  crew  thus  engaged 

not  problematical. 

j  Decoying  Suhmarines 

QJOME  time  ago  the  Admiralty  had 

|0  good  luck  in  a  different  form.   A  Ger- 

iman  suhmarine  tender  was  captured. 

'To  persons  of  intelligence  it  is  not  noc- 
eMary  V,  say  that  the  British  flag  was 
not  hoisted  over  this  acquisition.  The 
propftr  devices  of  destruction  were 
mount^;d  upon  her  and  she  was  sent 
out  again.    "And  the  little  submarine 


{Continued  from  page  13, 

thought  she  was  their  bloomin'  mamma. 
They  thought  they  were  going  home 
to  mother." 

She  was  a  good  decoy,  but  not  the 
only  one.  It  has  not  been  difficult  to 
fit  up  a  fast  patrol  boat  with  sliding 
portholes,  to  paint  and  rig  her  to  look 
like  a  British  tramp,  and  then  go  forth 
to  invite,  with  an  appearance  of  inno- 
cence, the  attacks  of  the  guileless. 

"Carry  on  the  War!  " 

THE   Englishman   grumbles  because 
these  stories   which  filter  through 
without  official  sanction  are  not  furnished 
him  with  his  morning  marmalade.  He 
wants  to  know  about  the  important 
activities  of  his  own  submarines  and 
those  of  the  Russians  in  the  Baltic. 
They  are  stopping  the  Swedish  ship- 
ments to  Germany  of  magnetic  iron  ore, 
so  necessary  to  the  munition  supply. 
Great  Britain  is  making  more  substan- 
tial her  claims  of  a  blockade  of  Germany. 
The  Englishman  wants  to  know  all 
about  it,  and  no 
one  tells  him  any- 
thing.     So  he 
grumbles.  But  he 
has  infinite  faith. 
He  believes  in  the 
power    of  his 
country  to  c  o  m  e 
out  right.  And 
then  there  is  the 
fleet. 

"We  must  have 
efficiency,"  he 
says.  "There  are 
signs  of  the  Cabi- 
net b  e  i  n  g  jn  a 
wrangle,  and 
there  is  always 
the  question  of 
compulsory  e  n  - 
listment.  It's  all 
so  messy." 

This  is  only  the 
grumbling  of  a 
democracy,  a 
grumbling 
against  the 
rattletrap  way  a 
democracy  works 
when  it  is  asked 
for  an  immediate 
delivery  of 
efficiency. 

And  so  it  goes 
with  England, 
where  surely 
more    than  half 
the  men  in  the 
London  streets 
wear  khaki.  Here 
the  women  are 
driving  munition 
wagons  and  act- 
ing as  porters  in 
hotels.    Here  the 
society  women 
work  nine  hours  a 
day  in  munition 
factories.  Here 
women  are  gate 
guards  on  the  railroads  and  are  scene 
shifters  in  the  theatres.    Here,  indeed, 
women,  bravely  taking  on  more  and 
more  of  the  industrial   burdens,  are 
learning  more  of  the  enlargement  of 
their  sphere  than  the  parlor  feminists 
ever  taught  them. 

London  knows  that  England  is  at 
war.  But  the  watchword  is:  "Carry 
it  on."  It  has  become  used  to  dislike  of 
its  enemies.  It  has  even  become  used 
to  the  faces  of  the  women  in  black. 

Squads  of  men  with  their  equipment 
pass  in  the  dim  of  dusk  going  away. 
No  music,  no  drums.  The  pedestrians 
on  the  sidewalks  do  not  even  stop  to 
look.  No  cheers.  It  is  war,  but  London 
is  used  to  it. 

From  the  street  one  may  look  up 
on  to  balconies,  where  from  cots  hang 
the  listless  arms  of  those  who  have 
come  home  wounded.  But  no  one  looks. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  grind  of  war.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  long  pull.    Cart-y  it  on ! 

In  Westminster  Abbey  a  memorial 
for  the  dead  was  being  held.  The 
American  stood  under  the  towering 
arched  roof  toward  the  dim  heights  of 
which  the  climbing  chant  of  the  choir 
was  rising.  He  had  come  with  his  ears 
adjusted  to  the  rhythm  of  the  feet  of 
the  recruits  at  Scotland  Yard — Ncitff, 
Hc.uff,  Hcnff.  And  now  for  the  moment 
this  ancient  and  hallowed  place  was 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  more  eternal 
things  than  the  Hci'ff,  Hcuff,  ncuff  of  the 
feet  of  the  recruits. 

Perhaps  America  has  been  intrusted 
with  their  keeping  while  the  others  arc 
at  war. 


In  View  of  the  Coming 
Primaries  and  Elections 

YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 
How  your  Senator  voted  on 
every  schedule  of  the 
present  tariff  law 

On  Labor  Questions.  Banking 
and  Currency  Reform.  Woman 
Suffrage.  Crippling  the  Parcel 
Post.  Panama  Canal  Tolls. 
Mileage.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Immigration:  Literacy 
Test.  Anti-Trust  Legislation. 
River  and  Harbor  Appropriation 
Bill.    Merchant  Marine 

and  other  important  matters  com- 
ing up  during  the  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress. Also,  everyone  should  know 
something  about  his  Senator's 
attendance  on  the  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. The  important  roll  calls  in 
the  Senate  during  the  three  sessions 
of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  may  be 
obtained  from  Collier's  Washington 
Bureau,  1121  Woodward  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C,  free  of  charge. 
(The  important  roll  calls  during  the 
Sixty-first  and  Sixty-second  Con- 
gresses, covering  the  tariff,  parcel 
post,  labor  questions,  and  other 
important  matters  may  also  be 
obtained  from  Collier's  Washing- 
ton Bureau.  The  name  of  the  one 
SEN.\TOR  whose  record  is  wanted 
MUST  be  given.) 

THESE    RECORDS    ARE  PREPARED 
UNDER    I  ME    DIRECTION  OF 
MARK  SLIXIVAN 


A  box  of  S.  B.  Cough  Drops  not  only  satisfies  your  chil- 
dren's natural  craving  for  something  sweet,  but  gives  them 
something  that  will  surely  soothe  the  throat  and  help  to 
prevent  coughs,  colds  and  hoarseness. 

Children  must  play — let  them  carry  a  box  of  these  drops 
during  Winter  and  Spring,  and  have  all  the  fun  they  want. 
Give  them  one  o'  bedtime  to  loosen  the  phlegm.  They're 
better  than  medicine. 


S.B.  COUGH  DROPS 

Containing  Only  Pure  Cane  Sugar  and  Pure  Medicinal  Oils 


SMITH  BROTHERS 
of  Poughkeepsie 

Your    Grandpa    Knows  Us 

Makers  of  S.  B.  Chewing 
Gum  and  Lasses  Kisses 


One 

Nickel 


Christmas 
Without 
Charity- 
How 
Empty! 


DOLLAR  CHRISTMAS  FUND 
FOR  DESTITUTE  BELGIANS 


SECOND  YEAR  . 


rnmrniftoo  Treasurer.  HENRY  CLEWS,  Messrs.  HENRY 
tOmnilUee      clews  &  CO..  Bakers.  Broad  Sl,  N.  Y.  Cily 


COL.  GEORGE  HARVEY 

Nurth  Ameikf.ii  Review 
VICTOR  F.  LAWSON 

<  hi.a),'0  Daily  Ne"S 
Prof.  HENRY  T  OSBORN 

N.  Y.  Nat.  History  Musi 


DB.  WM.  T.  HORNASAY 

niieclor  N.  Y.  Zcn.rei,  ,,!  I  k 
ADOLPH  S.  OCHS 

.Nrw  Y'oik  TiQ.es 
WM.  C.  EEICE 

>ew  York  Sm. 


MELVILLE  E.  STONE  OSCAR  S.  STRAUS 

A-sociale.i  Press  of  U.  S.  A.        toriiier  U.  S.  AmbassadiT 
GEORGE  T.  WILSON,  Vice-President  Equitable  Life 
AsMirainv  Soiiety 


AMERICA 
MOTHERS 

THE 
STRICKEN 


THE  NEEDS  OF  BELGIUM  ARE  STILL  IMMEASURABLE.  Hundred*  of  Thou- 
sands— frail  women,  aged  men,  little  children  —  ask  America's  aid  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  Belgium's  overwhelming  tragedy.  The  Poles,  the  Serbians,  the  Russian  Hebrews, 
the  Armenians  alto  claim  our  help,  but  DON'T  FORGET  LITTLE  BELClUM-whoie  sacrifice  ha> 
been  CONTINUOUS  and  supreme.   Help  to  send         Plniie  rut  lliin  offnml  mail  iriili  nnui  ihmntinii. 

A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WORTHY  OF  AMERICA  j  

and  enroll  your  name  on  the  list  of  the  Benefac-  I  v,i,„p   

lor.  of  Belgium.    SEND  A  DOLLAR    MORE  IF  i 

YOU  CAN!    Everyone  give  somethins-  A-i-ir-,-  

II  ha«  beon  vouchnafed  lo  us  to  remain  at  prscp.  with  '   I  lim.-lil.  riicl..»c  •  i"  ibe  tM\u  I  hri.m.M  Fund  f,  r  IWj.iit,. 

honor,  and  In  some  pari,  to  SUCCOR  THE  SUFFERING  |  To  Hsory  Clewi,  Henry  Clews  *  Co. ,  Broad  8t. .  New  York 

jind  nupply  the  needs  of  those  who  are  in  want."— fl'i   .,, .  ^       ,  Hutrii.ntr.i  >un\.t  iii.  «ufi't'T«  '^r  o.r  r, >„.,„,•. i^.t,  r,»  iiriicf 

ll,».n...i,l.,..  f,..Hni..(.ll  ...  ..1  II,.         l.r,nl  .  r  lb-  I,  1  .■'l,!^.  '"M.  |    |  m  Mrlmt,   
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FbWNE^ 

*  rCLOVES 


You  are  not  partic- 
ularly interested  in 
the  kind  of  gloves 
vour  great-grand- 
father \\  ore. 

You  are  iiiteiested  in 
getting  your  money's 
worth  in  glovew  ear  now. 

But  if  John  Fou  nes  had 
not  satisfied  your  great- 
grandfather and  other 
particular  persons, — we 
might  not  be  able  to 
make  you  such  good 
gloves  today. 

John  Fownes,  founder, 
set  the  standard  which 
we  have  followed — and 
improved,  —  since  1777. 


Will  you  give  one  family  a 
MERRY 

XMAS 
DINNER? 


We  are  but  your 
agents — you  are 
the  host. 

300,000  poor  pec- 
pie  cheered  last 
Xmas  in  theU.  S. 
by  The  Salvation 
Army. 

Help  us  in  this 
way  to  get  close 
to  these  people. 
Give  them  at 
least  one  happy 
day  in  the  year. 


$2.00  Feeds  a  Family  of  Five 
Send  Donations  to  Commander  Miss  Booth 
118    West    Fourteenth    Street,    New    York  City 
Western  Dept.,  Commissioner  Estill,  108  N.Dearborn  St..  Chicago 
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When  you  ''need 
them   bad"  you 
need  them  good. 
HARTFORD.  CT. 


Wrenches 

Pliers 
Sc.  Drivers 
Hammers 
Ratchets 
Wrench  Kits 
Tool  Kits 
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ENSTROM  PRESS,   917  Main  Si,.  J.nnc3tow 


N.  Y. 


PATENT^i^ 


'ABLE  IDKAS  WANTED.  Mai  " 

i-tnrcrs  want.  Owen  I'ntents.  Send 
for  :S  frfo  tjniiks:  inventions  wanted, 
ftr.    I  lieip  v"ii  inarld-t  your  invention  without  cliarire. 

IIKilAIII)    H.    <ltVK.\.     17    <l»en     HIdti. ,    l\n«lilie.-li>ii      II.  ('. 

Yor^r  Cliildre7i's 
Future 

■ — Success  or  failiiie- 
depends,  in  no  smal 
degree,  on  their  heroes, 
their  ideals  — the  men 
and  women  who  are 
made  to  seem  to  them 
wonderful  and  wortiiy 
to  pattern  after. 

If  you'd  like  your  children's  heroes  and 
heroines  to  be  the  great  characters,  men  anil 
women,  who  have  made  history  -whose  lives 
and  works  they  can  emulate  with  greatest 
profit  to  themselves. 

Send  for  the  free  JUNIOR  CLASSICS  booklet 
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The  Monk  and  the  Stranger 

Continued  from  page  10  ) 


eyelids.  The  old  curl  of  his  lips,  that 
had  not  endeared  him  to  his  brothers  at 
the  Certosa,  was  once  again  visible,  but 
only  for  an  instant.  For  no  sooner  did 
he  open  his  eyes  and  gaze  about  than  a 
great  wonder  filled  him,  like  that  in  the 
eyes  of  a  child.  Was  this  merely  his 
own  foolishness  or  was  it  sorcery? 
Surely  his  senses,  unusually  acute,  had 
not  on  a  sudden  begun  to  play  him 
tricks?  All  things  were  the  same  as  of 
old,  yet  a  subtle  difference  pervaded 
them  all. 

THE  old  wayfarer,  first  of  all,  with  the 
same  threadbare  cloak  and  the  same 
visage,  seemed  bathed  in  a  soft,  golden 
light.  That,  however,  might  well  have 
lieen  an  effect  of  the  slanting  sun.  But 
friendliness  and  love  shone  fiom  his 
eyes,  so  that  Ignatius  could  not  choose 
but  love  him.  It  was  as  though  he  had 
found  a  brother.  But  that  pei-haps  was 
the  upshot  of  a  little  comradeship  on  a 
very  lonely  road.  All  the  plain  and  the 
hills,  however,  had  suffered  the  same 
subtle  change.  They  were  bathed  in  a 
radiance  that  made  them  all  inimitably 
precious  to  him.  He  found  himself  lin- 
gering fondly  upon  that  new  and  satis- 
fying feeling.  Somehow  he  know  to  a 
certainty  now  that  never  more  would  he 
be  obsessed  by  the  quest  for  freedom. 
He  felt  himself  free  of  all  things  and  of 
all  conditions  by  reason  of  an  invisible 
bond  that  now  bound  him  to  all  things, 
to  the  du.st  in  the  road  as  to  the  most 
distant  stars.  The  old  man  intently 
watched  him  and  chuckled  pleasantly. 

"You  speak  the  truth,"  Ignatius 
tremulously  addressed  him.  "No  need 
of  my  faring  to  the  peaks  on  the  hori- 
zon, for  lo!  I  have  found  what  I  was 
seeking;  all  things  are  one.  You  are 
as  my  brother  and  I  love  you  more  than 
myself,  and  I  see  now  that  hill  and  dale, 
field  and  peasant,  dust  and  stars,  are 
one,  even  as  you  and  I."  He  was  be- 
coming strangely  eloquent.  "Lord, 
Lord,"  he  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the 
query  by  which  every  loving  soul  is 
troubled,  "how  have  Thy  creatures  be- 
come so  long  and  so  widely  separated?" 

The  stranger  smiled  an(l  tenderly  laid 
his  hand  upon  that  of  Ignatius.  "That 
(luestion,  my  brother,  no  man  may  an- 
swer," said  he  slowly,  "but  this  day  we 
have  come  one  step  nearer  the  remedy. 
Lot  us  rejoice  in  that." 

"I  must  take  the  news  to  my  people," 
firmly  declared  Ignatius,  preparing  to 
gather  up  his  staff  and  his  scrip  for  the 
return  .I'ourney;  "I  must  go  back  to  my 
brothers  of  the  Certosa  and  to  Flor- 
ence." The  aged  stranger  nodded  ap- 
provingly. 

"Thou  art  not  the  first,  my  brother," 
he  said  reflectively,  "to  return  to  the 
people  with  this  news,  nor  art  thou  like 
to  be  the  last.  But  that  that  is  thy 
bounden  duty  there  is  no  doubt  at  all. 
Many  will  yet  discover  and  rediscover 
this  truth  until,  at  last,  all  the  world 
shall  know  that  the  sufferings  of  one 
are  the  sufferings  of  all.  Meanwhile 
the  great  cycles  will  revolve  to  their 
own  high  destinies.  Jov  unto  thee,  my 
brother,"  he  added  with  outstretched 
hand.  "I  will  walk  a  space  with  thee 
on  thy  .iourney."  More  than  ever  now  the 
stranger  spoke  as  one  with  authority. 

ON  they  walked  under  the  azure 
heavens  in  a  glowing  silence  of 
brotherhood.  A  veritable  light  of  hu- 
man love  shone  fiom  both  their  faces. 

"Go,  my  brother,"  the  stranger 
finally  said  when  it  came  to  a  parting 
of  the  ways.  "Now  thou  must  walk 
alone,  for  I  must  bend  my  footsteps 
elsewhere."  Tears  of  love  and  grati- 
tude blinded  the  monk's  eyes  at  the 
parting,  and  when  he  wiped  the  dim- 
ness from  his  eyes  and  gazed  back  the 
stranger  was  no  longer  visible.  The 
radiance  that  had  fallen  upon  the 
earth,  however,  persisted,  and  not  a 
peasant  or  a  child  on  the  way,  not  a 


beast  or  a  hillside,  but  was  bathed  in 
the  radiant  new  light.  And  he  who  had 
been  scarcely  aware  of  a  children's  epi- 
demic in  Florence — who  had  seen  in 
every  peasant  and  laborer  a  fool — now, 
despite  his  haste,  stooped  to  pat  all  the 
little  children  in  his  way,  to  greet  all 
men  and  women  as  his  kindred  and  to 
pause  for  an  hour  to  comfort  a  weep- 
ing urchin  with  a  thorn  in  his  foot.  A 
love  for  all  the  world  now  streamed 
from  him  like  an  emanation. 

When  Ignatius  came  to  the  gates  of 
his  ancient  monastery  melancholy  tid- 
ings awaited  him. 

"I  must  see  the  prior  forthwith,"  he 
told  the  aged  porter,  "for  I  have  news 
of  moment  for  him — yes,  and  for  all  of 
you,  my  brothers." 

"Alas!"  replied  the  porter,  "Father 
Geronimo  is  now  in  his  cell  dying,  they 
say,  of  a  grievous  illness.  And  when 
again  we  shall  have  so  saintly  a  prior 
is  more  than  I  can  declare." 

"Then  stay  me  not,"  pressed  Igna- 
tius, "for  I  must  speak  with  him  if  he 
is  yet  alive.  I  am  of  this  house— 
Ignatiu.s — dost  thou  not  know  me?" 

"Ignatius,  the  mad — I  mean  he  who 
fled  the  cloisters?"  stammered  the  new 
porter  in  confusion.  "Surely  thou 
hast  become  much  changed,  my  brother. 
Thy  face,  that  was  wont  to  be  so  severe, 
now  all  but  resembles  the  saintly 
prior.  Thou  hast  made  a  holy  pil- 
grimage, no  doubt?" 

"Yes,  truly,  my  brother,"  answered 
Ignatius,  "and  I  have  found  an  emol- 
lient for  my  old  severity;  it  is  of  that 
I  must  report  to  the  prior." 

FATHER  GERONIMO  smiled  when 
Ignatius,  treading  softly,  came  and 
knelt  by  his  bedside. 

"My  son,"  said  he,  "I  re.joice  to  see 
thee  within  the  walls  ere  I  take  my  way 
hence.  A  long  journeying  has  been 
thine  these  many,  many  years." 

"My  father,"  said  Ignatius  simply, 
"it  seems  I  departed  but  yesterday." 
And  without  loss  of  time  he  related  all 
his  experience  from  the  day  he  left  the 
cloisters  to  the  moment  of  his  return. 

"This  house,"  whispered  the  prior 
with  his  fast-ebbing  breath,  "is  blessed 
in  thee  and  in  thy  miracle,  my  son — 
let  me  say  my  master.  That  I  should 
have  lived  to  speak  with  thee!  Nay, 
henceforth  thou  art  prior  of  the  Cer- 
tosa and  his  Holiness  will  surely  sanc- 
tion it."  And  the  prior  asked  that  his 
scrivener  write  down  his  dying  wish. 
"That  stranger,"  he  added  to  Ignatius, 
"was  ever  in  thy  heart,  and  that  pebble 
— enlighten  others  with  it.  That  is  thy 
task — thy  never-ending  task." 

"Nay,  father,"  gently  protested  Igna- 
tius, "that  I  cannot.  No  high  posts  and 
settled  places  are  now  for  me.  From 
now  on  I  must  eat  the  bread  of  hu- 
mility. Gladly  .shall  I  tell  my  brothers 
here  of  the  truth  that  has  come  to  me, 
but  henceforth  I  am  a  wanderer.  I 
must  fare  down  to  Florence  and  other 
populous  places  so  that  a  greater  mul- 
titude may  hear  of  it  than  is  here 
within  the  walls.  My  task  is  plain." 
The  prior  nodded  feebly. 
"It  is  well,"  said  he  resignedly.  "But 
if  thou  break  in  upon  their  settled 
ways  they  may  stone  thee  with  stones, 
as  they  stoned  St.  Stephen,  or  even 
crucify  thee." 

"I  shall  be  gentle  with  them,"  an- 
swered Ignatius,  "and  teach  their  little 
children,  my  father.  Besides,  the  truth 
is  immortal.  Even  though  they  slay 
me,  the  truth  of  our  human  brother- 
hood, the  oneness  of  all  the  universe, 
in  despite  of  war  and  wrath  and  strug- 
gle, must  prevail." 

The  prior  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  ex- 
pired in  peace.  Ignatius  knelt  for  a 
while  in  prayer  for  the  departed,  and 
when  he  arose  and  looked  about  him  he 
saw  that  the  cell  of  the  dead  prior  was 
the  narrowest  and  most  austere  in  all 
the  house. 
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©  Vogue 


$2  Invested  in  Vogue 
Will  Save  You  $200 

The  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  is 
the  really  expensive  gown!  Gloves, 
boots,  hats,  that  miss  being  exactly 
what  you  want,  are  the  ones  that  cost 
more  than  you  can  afford  !  Why  take 
chances  again  this  year  when  by  sim- 
ply sending  in  the  coupon,  and  at  your 
convenience  paying  $2~a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  loss  on  a  single  ill-chosen  hat 
or  gown — you  can  insure  the  correct- 
ness of  your  whole  Spring  wardrobe. 


VOGUE 

Suggests 

that  before  you  spend  a  penny  on  your 
new  clothes,  before  you  even  plan 
your  wardrobe,  you  consult  its  great 
Spring  and  Summer  fashion  numbers. 

Lingerie  Number*  Jan.  1 

The  very  first  murmurings  of  the 
coming  mode.  Everything  in  fine 
linen. 

Motor  and  Southern  Jan.  15 

Hints  of  Spring  and  Summer  fash- 
ions shown  in  clothes  designed  for 
the  South. 

Forecast  of  Spring  Fashions  Feb.  1 

The  earliest  and   most  authentic 
forecast  of  the  Spring  mode. 

Spring  Millinery  Feb.  15 

The  newest  models  in  smart  hats, 
veils  and  the  coiffures  that  go  with 
them. 

Spring  Patterns  and  New  Materials     Mar.  1 

Working  models  for   one's  whole 
Spring  and  Suminer  wardrobe. 

Paris  Openings  Mar.  15 

By  means  of  her  Spring  openings, 
Paris  lays  down  the  law. 

Spring  Fashions  Apr.  1 

The  last  word  on  Spring  gowns, 
waists  and  the  hundred  and  one 
accessories 

Smart  Fashions  for  Limited  Incomes  Apr.  15 

First  aid  to  the  fashionable  women 
of  not  unlimited  means. 

Brides  and  Summer  Homes  May  1 

A  journey  "thro'  pleasures  and  pal- 
aces."   News  for  the  bride. 

Travel  May  15 

Places  in  Europe  and  America — per- 
haps Asia— well  worth  a  visit  at 
least. 

Summer  Fashions  June  1 

In  the  Country  Jane  IS 

Hot  Weather  Fashions  July  I 

*  Special  Offer 

VOGUE,  443  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 

Send  me  twelve  numbers  of  Vogue,  begin 
ning  with  the  Motor  and  Southern  Number, 
and  1  will  remit  $2  on  receipt  of  bill,  Feb- 
ruary 1.  (OR)  I  enclose  $2  herewith,  and 
shall  expect  thirteen  numbers  of  Vogue, 
beginning  with  the  Lingerie  Number. 

Name  

(IMease  write  name  %crv  ptalnlv) 

Street 
City 
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^NNO  UN  CEMENT 

KING  EIGHT 

"CHALLENGER"  MODEL  E  7SIXTY  HORSE  POWER 

7- Passenger  Touring  S- Passenger  Roadster 

Price  $1350  Complete 


F.  O.  U.  ItKTKOIT 


WITH  this  new  model  the  King  Motor  Car  Company  enters  its 
second  year  as  a  builder  of  "Eights",  after  having  been  the 
first  concern  in  America  to  manufacture  and  market  a  "popular- 
priced"  eight  cylinder  automobile  and  the  second  in  the  country 
with  a  car  of  this  type. 

Thousands  of  the  first  King  Eight  are  now  in  operation  the  world  over, 
there  being  more  KING  eight  cylinder  cars  running  than  any  other  make 
save  one.  This  model  more  than  doubled  our  business  in  less  than  one 
year  and  necessitated  an  increased  factory  area  of  70,000  square  feet,  which 
is  ample  evidence  of  its  success. 

The  finely  designed  boat-line  body  of  "CHALLENGER"  Model  E  has  a  grace,  distinctiveness 
and  finish  beyond  illustration.  Only  an  examination  of  its  lines  and  coach  work  will  do  it  justice. 
The  many  points  of  engineering  excellence.require  catalog  enlargement,  but  a  suggestion  of  what 
this  car  offers  mechanically  may  be  gathered  from  a  brief  mention  of  features:  Motor  bore  and 
stroke  3x5;  staggered  cylinder  blocks ;  aluminum  pistons ;  improved  King  Cantilever  suspension ; 
120  wheel  base-^equal  in  roominess  to  126  inches  in  a  Six;  emergency  brake  on  transmission 
shaft;  auxiliary  seats  folding  out  of  sight;  spiral  bevel  gears,  and  vacuum  gasoline  system 

Model  E  has  been  on  the  trial  road  for  months  and  has  been  put  to  grueling  tests,  under  the 
eyes  of  our  engineers,  which  would  represent  years  of  hard  usage  in  ordinary  service. 

•  RELIANCE"— THE  IMPROVED  5-PASSENGER  TOURING  MODEL— 31150  Complete. 
40-45  Horse  Power,  Eight  Cylinder.    The  car  which  made  the  famous  official  high-gear  tests  on  the 
Pacific  Coast— two  rough  trips  of  over  800  miles  each  sealed  in  "high",  both  with  perfect  scores. 
113-inch  wheel-base  and  2;s  x  5  V-type  motor.   Color,  Salon  green.    IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 

See  King  Exhibit  at  the  Automobile  Shows,  and  send  for  descriptive  matter 

KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT 


'The 
Car  of 
NoRegrets" 


'Challenger" 
Model 
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DARK 
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GARTH  that  early  fall  morning  paused 
on  the  threshold  of  the  inspector's 
office  and,  surprised  and  curious,  glanced 
quickly  uithin.    It  was  not  so  much  that 
Nora  sat  by  the  -window,  clothed  in  her 
habitual  black,  nor  was  his  interest  quick- 
ened by  the  fact  that  she  knitted  deftly  on  some  heavy  gray  garment.  Rather 
his  concern  centered  on  the  inspector,  who  had  left  his  desk  and  whose  corpu- 
lent, lethargic  figure  moved  about  the 
room  with  an  exceptional  and  eccen- 
tric animation. 

At  Garth's  step  Nora  glanced  up, 
smiling.  The  inspector  ceased  pour- 
ing his  hot  milk.  To  ease  the  percep- 
tible strain.  Garth  spoke  to  Nora: 
"Seems  to  me  you  knit  no  matter 
where  you  are." 

"When  one  knits  for  soldiers,"  she 
answered,  "any  place  will  do.  I  had 
hoped  my  example  might  quiet  father. 
I  only  dropped  in  for  a  chat  and  a 
look  at  him.  What  a  welcome!  I'm 
afraid,  Jim,  he  has  something  dis- 
agreeable for  you." 

The  inspector  paused  and  sat  on 
the  edge  of  his  desk.  "Maybe  so. 
Maybe  not,"  he  rumbled.  "I  don't 
like  working  through  the  dark,  so 
I  don't  like  to  ask  anybody  else  to 
do  it.  I've  got  to,  though.  Cheer 
up,  Garth.    I'm  asking  you." 

He  raised  his  paper  cutter  and 
jabbed  it  petulantly  at  the  desk. 
"Ever  since  I  got  down  this  morn- 
ing," he  went  on,  "I've  been 
hounded  by  telegrams  and  long- 
distance calls.  Well?  Do  you  want 
a  holiday?  It's  apt  to  be  a  devil 
'if  a  holiday." 

"I    see,"   Garth    said.     The  in- 
pector's  manner  warned  him.  After 
long  experience  he  knew  it  veiled  a 
•/rave  distrust.    "Something  out  of 
A'n." 

"Why,"  Nora  asked,  "don't  you  tell 
us  what  the  case  is?" 

THE  inspector  walked  around  the 
de.sk  and  sighed  as  he  settled  him- 
'■If  in  his  ea.sy  chair.  "That's  the 
rumpus,"  he  answered,  and  Garth 
saw  that  his  eyes  were  not  quite 
teady.  "Don't  know  anything  about 
myself,  unless  they'd  like  Garth 
to  chase  a  few  spooks.  Here's  the 
layout:  It'.'?  a  man  who's  done  me  a 
'/ood  many  favors.  There's  no  secret 
no  political  secrets.  I'm  in  his  debt, 
and  he's  asked  me  for  a  good  detec- 
tive to  go  up  to  his  place  in  New 
England— not  as  a  detective,  mind 
you,  Garth.  That's  the  queer  side, 
the  side  I  don't  like.  He  insists 
on  his  man  showing  up  as  a  guest, 
knowing  no  more  than  a  random 
jfnest  would  know.  Sounds  like 
tommyrot,  but  he  isn't  sure  himself 
there's  anything  out  of  the  way.  He 
wants  you,  if  you  take  it  up,  to  live 
quietly  in  the  house  and  keep  your 
eyes  peeled.  He  expects  you  to  put 
him  wise  to  the  trouble  or  to  stake 

your  reputation  that  there  isn't  any  trouble  at  all.  Are  you  willing  to  jump 
into  a  case  blindly  that  way?  He'd  like  the  fellow  that  swung  the  Hennion  job, 
but  if  you  turned  it  down  cold  I  couldn't  help  it,  could  I?" 

"Nonsense,  chir^f,"  Garth  answered.    "Never  heard  of  such  a  thmg,  but  it 
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Garth  took  the  slip. 


"Andrew  Alden,"  he  read. 


sounds  interesting.  I'll  take  a  shot 
at  it." 

The  inspector  wrote  hurriedly  on  a  piece 
of  paper.   "Here's  his  name  and  address. 
Catch  the  ten  o'clock  from  the  Grand 
Central  and  you'll  get  up  there  to-night." 
Before  placing  it  in  his  pocket  he  glanced  it  over. 


Get  up!"  he  said  rouRhly.    A  liny  flame  entered  into  the 


base  of  the  ruhhish.    "Good  God,  Nora)  I  nearly  -  I  tried  to- 


over  my  eyes,"  Nora  answered 


"Leave  Boston  from  north  station  on  four  o'clock 
train  and  get  off  at  Deacon's  Bay." 

"I've  heard  of  Mr.  Al— ,"  Garth 
began. 

The  inspector's  quick,  angry  shake 
of  the  head  in  Nora's  direction 
brought  him  to  an  abrupt  pause. 
He  approached  Nora  and  took  her 
hand.  "Then  I  won't  see  you  until 
after  my  holiday,"  he  said  smiling. 

Her  eyes  were  vaguely  uneasy.  "I 
agree  with  father,"  she  said.  "It  isn't 
safe  to  walk  through  the  dark.  Won't 
you  tell  me  where  you're  going?" 

Garth's  laugh  was  uncomfortable. 
He  didn't  pretend  to  understand,  but 
his  course  had  been  clearly  enough 
indicated.  "I'll  leave  that  for  the 
inspector,"  he  answered.  "I'll  have 
to  rush  and  pick  up  my  things  on 
the  way  to  the  train." 

The  uneasiness  in  her  eyes  in- 
creased. "You  know,  Jim,  as  father 
says,  you  can  turn  it  down.  It  might 
be  wiser." 

His  heart  responded  to  her  anx- 
iety. In  view  of  her  apprehension 
it  was  a  trifle  absurd  that  their  fare- 
well should  impel  nothing  more  im- 
pulsive than  a  handclasp.  There 
was  compensation,  however,  in  the 
reluctance  v^ith  which  she  released 
his  fingers. 


WHEN  Garth  had  left, Nora  aroce 
and  faced  her  father.  "What's 
all  this  mystery?"  she  demanded. 
"It's  easy  enough  to  guess  there's 
danger  for  Jim,  and  you  know  a  lot 
more  than  you  pretend." 

"See  here,  Nora,"  the  inspector 
grumbled;  "I  usually  give  the  third 
degree  myself  in  this  place." 

She  rested  her  hands  on  the  desk, 
studying  his  uncertain  eyes.  "Why," 
she  asked,  "wouldn't  you  let  Jim  tell 
me  the  man's  name?" 

His  bluster  was  too  apparently 
simulated.  "What  did  you  come 
down  for  this  morning  anyvvay?  No 
sense  in  your  getting  upset.  A  de- 
tective bureau  isn't  a  nursery." 

She  straightened  slowly,  her  face 
recording  an  unwelcome  assurance. 
"Politics!"  she  cried.  "And  Jim's 
leaving  from  the  Grand  Central.  I 
know.  He's  going  to  Mr.  Alden's 
at  Deacon's  Bay.  I  see  why  you 
wouldn't  let  him  tell  me." 

"Place  is  all  right,"  the  inspector 
said  stubbornly.  "You've  seen  it. 
You  were  there  with  me  two  sum- 
mers ago.  What's  the  matter  with 
the  place?" 

"No  use  trying  to  pull  the  wool 
"It's  the  loneliest  place  I've  ever  seen,  and 


Her  smile  grew 


you  ought  to  know  I'd  remember  Mr.  Alden's  big  furnaces  and  machine  shop^ 
I  read  the  papers,  father.    He's  staying  up  so  late  this  year  on  account  of 


the  e 


normous  war 'orders  he's  taken  for  the  Allies.    You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
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that  that  may  mean  real  dangei-  for  Jim.  What  did 
Mr.  Alden  tell  you?" 

The  inspector  spread  his  hands  helplessly. 

"I  sometimes  think,  Nora,  you'd  make  a  better  de- 
tective than  any  of  us.  Alden's  sick  and  nervous. 
I  guess  that's  all  it  amounts  to.  He's  probably 
afraid  that  some  German  sympathizer  may  take  a  pot 
shot  at  him  for  producing  shot  and  shell  to  kill  his 
countrymen.  And  he's  worried  about  his  wife.  She 
won't  leave  him  there  alone,  and  it  seems  all  their 
servants  except  old  John  have  cleared  out." 

"You  said  something  to  Jim  about  spooks,"  Nora 
prompted. 

"Thought  you'd  come  to  that,"  the  inspector  said. 
"You're  like  your  mother  was,  Nora — always  on  the 
lookout  for  the  supernatural." 

"So,  I  gather,  were  the  servants,"  she  answered. 

"Silly  talk,  Alden  says,  about  the  woods  back  of 
his  house.  You  remember.  There  was  some  kind  of 
a  fight  there  during  the  Revolution — a  lot  of  men 
ambushed  and  massacred.  I  guess  you  saw  the  bayo- 
nets and  gunlocks  Alden  had  dug  up.  Servants  got 
talking — said  they  saw  things  there  on  foggy  nights." 

THE  inspector  lowered  his  voice  to  a  more  serious 
key.  "The  angle  I  don't  like  is  that  Alden's  valet 
was  found  dead  in  those  woods  yesterday  morning. 
Not  a  mark  on  him.  Coroner,  I  believe,  says  apo- 
plexy, but  Alden's  nervous,  and  the  rest  of  the  help 
cleared  out.  I  suppose  they'll  get  somebody  else  up 
as  soon  as  they  can.  Meantime  Alden  and  his  wife 
are  alone  with  old  John.  Confound  it,  Nora,  I  had 
to  send  him  somebody." 

"But  without  a  word  of  this!" 
"I  tell  you  I  don't  like  it.    I  didn't  want  to  do  it. 
It  was   Alden's   idea — would   have   it   that  way. 
Frankly,  I  don't  make  it  out,  but  maybe,  being  on 
the  spot,  he  knows  best." 

"There's  something  here,"  she  said,  "that  we  can't 
understand — something  big.  It  isn't  fair  to  Jim." 
The  inspector  looked  up  slyly. 
"Jim,"  he  said,  "can  take  care  of  himself  if  any- 
body can.  Seems  to  me  you're  pretty  anxious.  Sure 
you  haven't  anything  to  tell  me  about  you  and  him? 
If  you  had,  I  might  make  a  place  for  him  watching 
these  ten-cent  lunch  joints  to  see  that  customers 
don't  carry  away  the  hardware  and  crockery.  Then 
all  the  danger  you'd  have  to  worry  about  would  be 
that  he  might  eat  the  food." 

But  Nora  failed  to  smile.  She  glanced  away,  .shak- 
ing her  head.  "I've  nothing  to  tell  you,  father,"  she 
answered.  "Nothing  now.  I  don't  know.  Honestly  I 
don't  know.  I  only  know  I've  been  through  one  such 
experience,  and  if  anything  happened  to  Jim  that  I 
could  help  I'd  never  forgive  myself." 

rpHE  night  had  gathered  swiftly  behind  a  curtain 
of  rain.  (Jarth,  glancing  out  of  the  window  of  the 
train,  saw  that  darkness  was  already  close  upon  a 
somber  and  resentful  world.  Pines,  hemlocks,  and 
birches  stretched  limitlessly.  The  rain  clung  to  their 
drooping  branches  like  tears,  so  that  they  expiessed 
an  attitude  of  mourning  which  their  color  clothed  con- 
vincingly. The  roaring  of  the  train  was  subdued,  as 


if  it  hesitated  to  disturb  the  oppressive  silence 
through  which  it  passed. 

The  car,  nearly  empty,  was  insufficiently  lighted. 
Garth  answered  to  the  growing  depression  of  his 
surioundings.  His  paper,  already  well-explored,  no 
longer  interested  him.  He  continued  to  gaze  from 
the  window,  speculating  on  the  goal  toward  which 
he  was  hurrying  through  this  bleak  desolation.  The 
inspector's  phrase  was  suddenly  informed  with  mean- 
ing. He  was,  in  every  sense,  advancing  through  the 
dark.  The  realization  left  him  with  a  troublesome 
restlessness,  a  desire  to  be  actively  at  work. 

The  last  streak  of  gray  had  long  faded  when  the 
train  drew  up  at  Deacon's  Bay  station,  a  small  build- 
ing with  a  shed  like  an  exaggerated  collar  about  its 
throat.  At  this  hour  there  was  no  operator  on  duty. 
Only  one  or  two  oil  lamps  maintained  an  indifferent 
resistance  to  the  mist.  Garth  saw  a  horse  and  car- 
riage at  the  rear.  He  walked  to  it.  "Could  you 
drive  me  to  Mr.  Andrew  Alden's  place?"  he  asked. 

From  the  depths  of  the  carriage  a  native's  voice 
replied:  "Probably  you're  the  party  I'm  looking  for. 
If  you're  Mr.  Garth  from  New  York,  step  in." 

Garth  obeyed,  and  they  drove  off  along  a  road  for 
the  most  part  flanked  by  thick  woods. 

Without  warning,  through  an  open  space.  Garth 
saw  a  flame  spring  upward,  tearing  the  mist  and 
splashing  the  sky  with  wanton  scarlet. 

"What's  that?"  he  asked  sharply. 

The  glare  diminished  and  died.  The  native  clucked 
to  his  horse.    "Mr.  Alden's  furnaces,"  he  answered. 

Garth  stirred.  "I  see.  Iron.  Steel.  And  now  it 
works  night  and  day?" 

"On  war  orders,"  the  native  answered.  "Now  you 
wouldn't  think  that  war  would  affect  us  way  off  here. 
There's  a  whole  town — board  shacks — to  take  care  of 
the  new  men — more'n  fifteen  hundred  of  them." 

Garth  nodded  thoughtfully.  Here  at  the  start  was 
a  condition  that  might  make  the  presence  of  a  de- 
tective comforting  to  his  host. 

As  they  penetrated  deeper  into  the  woods  the 
driver  exhibited  an  increasing  desire  to  talk,  and 
from  time  to  time.  Garth  remarked,  he  glanced  over 
his  shoulder.  "None  of  my  business,"  the  man  said, 
"but  it's  funny  Mr.  Alden's  having  company  now." 

Garth  smiled.  He  was  certainly  on  the  threshold 
of  a  case  he  had  been  asked  to  enter  wholly  un- 
prepared. "Maybe  you'll  tell  me  why,"  he  encouraged. 

"Because,"  the  driver  answered,  "although  Mr. 
Alden  stands  to  make  a  pile  of  money  out  of  the 
war,  he's  paying  for  it  in  some  ways.  You  didn't 
hear  about  his  yacht?"  ' 

Garth  .shook  his  head. 

"Maybe  some  of  these  rough  workmen  he's  got  up 
from  the  city,  or  maybe  somebody  wanted  to  pay 
him  out.  Took  it  from  his  boathouse  a  few  nights 
ago,  started  on  a  joy  ride,  I  suppose,  and  ran  it 
on  the  rocks." 

"Much  loss?"  Garth  asked. 

"Total,  except  for  the  furnishings." 

"Are  you  one  of  Mr.  Alden's  servants?" 

The  driver's  laugh  was  uncomfortable. 

"That's  what  I  meant  about  his  having  company. 
There  aren't  any  servants  except  the  old  butler.  A 


woman  from  the  village  goes  to  get  breakfast  and 
lunch  for  them,  but  she  won't  stay  after  dark." 

Garth,  recalling  the  inspector's  comment  about 
spooks,  grinned.    "Why  did  the  servants  quit?" 

The  driver  glanced  over  his  shoulder  again.  He 
hurried  his  horse. 

"Laughing's  cheap,"  he  said,  "but  you  can  judge 
for  yourself  how  lonely  it  is.  Mr.  Alden's  right  on 
the  ocean — only  house  for  two  miles.  You  see,  he 
owns  a  big  piece  of  this  coast — woods  right  down 
to  the  water.  They've  always  told  about  a  lot  of 
soldiers  being  killed  in  those  woods  during  the 
Revolution.  All  my  life  I've  heard  talk  about  seeing 
things  there.  Servants  got  talking  a  few  days  ago — 
said  they  saw  shadows  in  graveclothes  going  through 
the  woods.  I  laughed  at  that  too.  But  I  didn't  laugh 
when  they  found  Mr.  Alden's  valet  yesterday  morn- 
ing dead  as  a  door  nail." 

Garth  whistled.  "Violence?" 

"Not  a  sign.   Coroner  says  apoplexy,  but  that  doesn't 
convince  anybody  that  can't  believe  the  tale." 
"Curious,"  Garth  mused. 

For  some  time  a  confused  murmuring  had  in- 
creased in  his  ears — the  persistent  fury  of  water 
turned  back  by  a  rocky  coast. 

THE  carriage  passed  through  a  gateway.  Across  a 
broad  lawn  Garth  caught  a  glimpse  of  lights,  dim, 
unreal,  as  one  might  picture  will-o'-the-wisps.  But 
the  night  and  the  mist  could  not  hide  from  Garth  the 
size  of  the  house,  indicative  of  wealth  and  a  habit  of 
comfort.  That  such  an  establishment  should  be  prac- 
tically bereft  of  service  was  sufficient  proof  that  there 
might,  indeed,  be  something  here  to  combat.  Yet  from 
the  driver  he  could  draw  nothing  more  comprehensi- 
ble than  the  fancied  return  of  the  dead  to  their  bat- 
tle field,  and  a  distrust,  natural  enough  in  a  native, 
of  the  horde  of  new  men  gathered  for  the  factory. 

When  he  had  stepped  from  the  carriage  he  saw 
that  the  lights  were  confined  to  the  lower  hall  and 
to  one  room  on  the  left.  The  rest  of  the  great  house 
stretched  away  with  an  air  of  decay  and  abandon- 
ment. In  response  to  his  ring  he  heard  a  step  drag 
across  the  floor,  but  the  door  was  not  opened  at  once. 
Instead  a  quavering  voice  demanded  his  identity. 

With  some  impatience  Garth  grasped  the  knob, 
and,  as  he  heard  the  carriage  retreat  toward  the 
town,  called  out:  "My  name  is  Garth.  I'm  expected." 

The  door  was  swung  back  almost  eagerly,  and 
Garth  stepped  across  the  threshold  of  the  lonely 
house.  An  old  man,  white-haired,  bent  at  the  shoul- 
ders, unkempt,  faced  him.  He  was  out  of  key  with 
the  neat  hardwood  floor,  the  hangings,  and  the  wain- 
scot of  the  hall — a  witness  to  an  abrupt  relaxation 
of  discipline.  "Thank  heavens  you've  come,  sir,"  said 
the  old  man. 

"Then  you  know,"  Garth  answered.  "What's 
wrong  here?" 

But  before  the  other  could  answer,  a  man's  voice, 
uncertain,  barely  audible,  came  from  the  lighted 
room  to  the  left.  "Who  is  that?  If  it  is  Mr.  Garth, 
bring  him  to  me  at  once." 

Garth  became  aware  of  the  rustling  of  skirts.  He 
stepped  into  the  room,  and,  just  within  the  door- 
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way,  met  a  young  woman  whose  unquestionable 
beauty  impressed  him  less  than  the  trouble  which, 
to  an  extent,  distorted  it.  Her  greeting,  too,  almost 
identical  with  the  old  servant's,  disturbed  him  more 
than  the  latter's.  It  was  reminiscent  of  the  desolate 
landscape  he  had  seen  from  the  train,  of  the  forest 
loneliness  through  which  he  had  just  driven,  of  the 
scarlet  gap  that  had  torn  across  the  cloud-filled  sky. 
"I'm  glad  you've  come.  I — I  was  afraid  you  mightn't 
make  it." 

Garth's  glance  appraised  the  room.  It  was  a  huge 
apartment,  running  the  width  of  the  house.  Case- 
ment windows  rose  from,  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  An 
oak  door  in  the  farther  wall,  toward  the  rear,  was 
closed.  There  were  many  bookcases.  A  fire  burned 
drowsily  in  a  deep  hearth.  Before  it  stood  a  writing 
table  with  an  inefficient  lamp,  and  at  its  side  (the 
point  where  Garth's  eyes  halted)  a  man  sat  huddled. 

THE  man  wore  a  dressing  gown  and  slippers.  His 
hair  was  untidy.  From  his  cadaverous  face  eyes 
gleamed  as  if  with  a  newly  born  hope.  He  put  his 
hands  on  the  chair  arms  and  started  to  rise;  then, 
with  a  sigh,  he  sank  back  again. 

"You'll  excuse  me,"  he  said.  "I've  not  been  myself 
lately.  It  is  an  effort  for  me  to  get  up,  but  I  am 
glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Garth — very  glad." 

Garth  understood  now  why  the  voice  had  barely 
carried  to  the  hall.  It  lacked  body.  It  left  the  throat 
reluctantly.  It  crowded  the  room  with  a  scarcely 
vibrating  atmosphere  of  dismay.  Garth  asked  him- 
self hotly  if  he  had  been  summoned  as  an  antidote 
to  the  airy  delusions  of  an  invalixl. 

A  stifled  sound  behind  him  caused  him  to  turn 
swiftly.  He  was  in  time  to  see  the  distortion  of  the 
woman's  features  increase,  to  watch  the  resistless 
tears  sparkle  in  her  eyes  and  fall,  to  be  shamed  by 
the  laborious  sobs  which,  after  she  had  covered  her 
face,  shook  her  in  freeing  themselves. 

He  advanced,  at  a  loss,  shocked  by  this  unfore- 
.seen  breakdown.  He  took  .\lden's  hand,  but  the 
other  appeared  to  have  forgotten  his  presence. 

"Don't,  Cora,"  he  mumbled.  "You  mustn't  do  that 
any  more.    We  are  no  longer  alone." 

Garth  glanced  from  one  to  the  othei,  answering 
to  the  atmosphere  of  dismay  which  moment  by  mo- 
ment became  more  unavoidable.  Yet  what  could 
there  be  here  beyond  loneliness,  and,  perhaps,  threats 
from  those  against  whose  cherished  principles  Al- 
den's  furnaces  were  busy  night  and  day?  The  lone- 
liness, Garth  acknowledged  even  then,  could  account 
for  a  lot,  but,  he  decided,  a  doctor  was  needed  as 
much  as  a  detective. 

At  last  Mrs.  Alden  resumed  her  control.  She 
faced  Garth  apologetically.   "It's  because  I  can't  get 


him  away,"  she  said  wistfully.  "And  he's  sick.  Any- 
body can  see  that." 

"A  week  or  two  more,"  Alden  said,  "until  the 
works  are  in  running  order.  Then  we'll  go  back  to 
New  York." 

"New  York!"  the  woman  echoed. 

"You've  a  doctor?"  Garth  asked. 

"From  the  village,"  Alden  answered.  "I'm  afraid 
he  doesn't  understand  me." 

"Then,"  Garth  said  firmly,  "I  should  let  the  works 
go  to  blazes  until  I'd  looked  after  myself." 

Alden  moved  his  hand  vaguely.  "It's  nothing — 
cold;  maybe  a  touch  of  the  gout.  I  sometimes  suffer, 
and  my  nerves  are  a  little  under.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands involved  here,  Mr.  Garth.  You  couldn't  afford 
to  take  chances  with  that." 

Garth  glanced  at  the  room's  luxurious  furnishings. 

"I  couldn't,"  he  answered  captiously.  "I'm  not  so 
sure  about  you." 

It  annoyed  him  that  the  lamp  on  the  table  failed 
to  drive  the  shadows  from  the  corners. 

Mrs.  Alden  approached  him  timidly.  "You'll  for- 
give our  welcome?  You'll  try  to  understand?  You 
may  have  noticed  something  about  the  fall  in  a  re- 
mote place.  It  is  very  depressing  here.  If  only  you 
could  persuade  him  to  leave.  You  see,  we've  no  serv- 
ants but  old  John.  Shall  I  tell  him  to  get  you  some- 
thing— a  whisky  and  soda?" 

Garth  shook  his  head.  "I  never  drink  when  I'm  at 
work." 

"But  you  are  our  guest,"  she  said. 

"Our  guest,"  came  in  her  husband's  difficult  voice. 

In  neither  of  their  faces  could  Garth  read  the  re- 
proof their  tones  had  suggested.  What  point  could 
there  be  in  this  abnormal  masquerade? 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  Mrs.  Alden  caught  the 
gesture.  She  walked  to  a  cabinet  and  measured  her 
husband's  medicine.  "It's  time,"  she  said  as  she  gave 
it  to  him,  "that  we  all  were  in  bed.  Shall  I  ring 
for  John?" 

"I'll  ring,"  Garth  answered,  "a  little  later.  I 
should  be  glad  of  a  wojd  with  your  husband." 

When  Mrs.  Alden  had  gone  he  tried  to  talk  sanely 
to  the  sick  and  melancholy  man,  urging  him  to  seek 
more  cheerful  surroundings.  Alden  merely  shook  his 
head.  "See  here,"  Garth  exploded  at  last.  "There's  no 
point  in  your  closing  your  confidence  to  me.  It  only 
makes  matters  a  thousand  times  more  difficult. 
You're  afraid.    Of  what?" 

The  other  answered  with  a  difficulty  that  was  not 
wholly  physical.  He  had  hit  upon  this  incompre- 
hensible plan  and  he  would  carry  it  through. 

"Then  it's  only  fair  to  tell  you,"  Garth  said,  "that 
the  man  who  drove  me  out  talked  a  little.  I've  heard 
about  your  boat,  why  your  servants  ran,  and  of  the 


strange  men  with  whom  you've  crowded  the  village. 
Tell  me  one  thing.    Have  you  had  threatening  let- 
ters about  your  contracts?" 
"Several." 

The  deep  lines  in  Alden's  face  tightened.  "Don't 
think,"  he  managed  to  get  out,  "that  I'm  a  coward. 
I'll  stay.  My  contracts  will  be  carried  through." 

"No,"  Garth  answered,  "you're  not  that  kind  of  a 
coward,  but  there's  something  else.  Don't  deny  it, 
Mr.  Alden.  You're  more  than  sick.  You're  afraid. 
What  is  it?" 

Alden  shuddered.  "A — a  coward."  The  words 
faltered  in  his  mouth. 

"But  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  You're  to  tell  me, 
Mr.  Garth,  if  it's  anything." 

"This  rot  about  the  woods  and  the  spirits  of  dead 
soldiers?"  Garth  asked. 

Alden  stirred.  He  nodded  in  the  direction  of  the 
rear  casement  windows.  "Just  across  the  lawn." 

"You  haven't  seen?"  Garth  asked  sharply. 

"But,"  Alden  said,  "the  servants — " 

This,  then.  Garth  decided,  must  be  the  source  of 
the  fear  the  other's  appearance  recorded. 

"Nonsense,  Mr.  Alden.  That's  one  of  the  com- 
monest superstitions  the  world  over,  that  soldiers 
come  back  to  the  battle  fields  where  they  have  died, 
and  in  this  time  of  war — " 

"If  there's  nothing  in  it,"  Alden  whispered,  "why 
is  it  so  common?  Why  did  my  servants  swear 
they  had  seen?  And  the  fog!  We've  had  too  much 
fog  lately — every  night  for  a  week.  My  man  died 
in  the  fog." 

Garth  whistled.  "Could  they  have  mistaken  him 
for  you?" 

"There  were  no  marks  on  the  body." 

Alden  looked  up.  His  voice  thickened.  "We  are 
talking  too  much.  I— I  want  you  to  stay  and  judge 
for  yourself." 

GARTH  rose  and  walked  to  the  rear  window.  He 
could  see  nothing  for  the  mist.  He  stood  there, 
nevertheless,  for  some  time,  puzzled  and  half  angry. 
The  mental  and  physical  condition  of  his  host,  Mrs. 
Alden's  shattered  nerves,  the  extreme  loneliness,  im- 
pressed on  him  a  sense  of  uncharted  adventuring. 

"Why,"  he  asked  himself,  "won't  these  people 
talk?  What  do  they  expect  me  to  find  in  this  house?" 

When  he  turned  back  he  saw  that  Alden's  eyes 
were  closed.  The  regular  rising  and  falling  of  his 
chest  warned  Garth  to  quietness.  He  would  not  dis- 
turb the  worn-out  man.  So  he  pressed  the  electric 
bell  and  walked  to  the  hall.   He  met  John  there. 

"Please  show  me  to  my  room,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Alden's 
asleep.  Perhaps  you'd  better  speak  to  his  wife  before 
you  disturb  him."  (Confirmed  on  page  26) 


llden  caught  his  aim,  ixclaimini;,  "  l)un  t  Julluw!    It  isn't  suje  out  there."    "I  waul  thai  man,"  he  said. 
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HE  WAS  from  Iowa,  he  proudly  explained 
to  me,  and  this  was  his  first  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia. He  looked  out  of  the  Pullman  win- 
dow across  a  wide  expanse  of  sand,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  sagebrush  and  mes- 
quite,  and  he  made  uncomplimentary  re- 
marks about  the  country  and  compared  it 
unfavorably  with  his  own. 

"How  much  of  this  blamed  desert  is 
there?"  he  demanded.  "Seems  to  me  we've 
been  riding  through  it  all  day.  The  land 
of  sunshine  and  flowers — I  don't  think!" 

Suddenly  the  tourist  stiffened  in  his  seat 
with  a  grunt  of  amazement.  He  was  not 
without  excuse,  for  against  that  monotonous 
background  appeared  a  strange  cavalcade. 
First  came  a  score  of  Bedouins,  superbly 
mounted  and  carrying  long-barreled  weap- 
ons. Their  bright-colored  robes  made  vivid 
splashes  against  the  horizon.  Then  came 
a  camel  train,  the  ungainly  brutes  plod- 
ding slowly  through  the  sand.  The  tourist's 
eyes  fairly  popped  out  of  his  head. 

"It  can't  be  a  circus  away  out  here! 
Now,  what  on  earth — ?"  exclaimed  the  tourist. 

"Tha's  jus'  a  movin'-picture  out- 
fit, suh,"  remarked  the  porter  sooth- 
ingly. "Mus'  be  makin'  'notheh  one 
of  them  desert  things.'' 

"A  moving-picture  outfit!" ejacu- 
lated the  man  from  Iowa.  "But 
I  thought  they  worked  indoors  mostly — in  studios." 

"No,  suh,"  said  the  porter.  "You  liable  to  run 
on  to  them  anywheres  at  all." 

The  tourist  flattened  his  nose  against  the  pane 
and  watched  the  last  camel  disappear  from  view. 
Then  he  leaned  back  in  his  seat  and  shook  his  head. 

"I  never  would  have  thought  it,"  said  he  at 
length.   "They  go  to  a  lot  of  trouble,  don't  they?" 

Truth  at  Any  Price 

WELL,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do.  Audiences 
have  been  educated  to  the  point  where  they  will 
not  accept  a  painted  strip  of  canvas  for  the  Sahara 
Desert.  If  the  scenario  calls  for  sand,  the  10-cent 
customer  wants  sand  for  his  money  and  will  accept 
no  substitute.  Frequently  a  director  ships  his  en- 
tire company  hundreds  of  miles,  in  order  that  the 
photographed  backgrounds  may  harmonize  with  the 
story  which  he  is  producing.  The  better  the  director, 
the  more  care  he  takes  in  selecting  his  "locations" 
for  outdoor  work,  and  attractive  scenery  is  not  the 
only  consideration.  There  are  other  things  which 
must  be  watched. 

For  instance,  I  know  one  very  careful  director 
who  made  a  multiple-reel  feature,  the  scene  of  the 
story  being  laid  in  Colorado.  The  picture  was  made 
in  southern  California,  and  I  was  present  at  its  first 
appearance  in  the  company's  projecting  room.  The 
director  sat  at  his  table  in  the  rear,  a  shaded 
globe  at  his  elbow  and  the  script  in  his  hand,  check- 
ing off  each  scene  as  it  was  flashed  on  the  screen. 

"Oh  —  rotten!"  said 
he  suddenly.  "There's 
a  make-over,  sure!" 

"What  do  you  mean, 
rotten?"  argued  his  as- 
sistant. "It  looked  all 
right  to  me.  The  action 
was  fine!" 

"Action  be  hanged!" 
.said  the  director. 
"Didn't  you  see  that 
palm  tree  in  the  back- 
ground? I  don't  know 
how  it  ever  got  by  me!" 

And  becau.se  palm 
trees  are  not  usually 
found  out  of  doors  in 
Colorado,  several  extra 
people  were  called  from 
their  homes,  the  regu- 
lar members  of  the 
company  resurrected 
their  discarded  cos- 
tumes, and  the  scene 
was  made  over  again — 
with  the  palm  tree 
eliminated.  It  took  one 
whole  morning  and  it 
cost  money,  and  prob- 
ably not  one  spectator 
in  ten  thousand  would 
have  noticed  that  tiny 
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palm  tree  in  the  distant  background  or  thought  there 
was  anything  incongruous  in  its  appearance.  It  is 
this  painstaking  attention  to  detail,  this  determined 
effort  for  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  best  directors, 
which  has  made  the  motion  picture  what  it  is  to- 
day. It  seems  somewhat  of  a  pity  that  so  much  of  it 
should  pass  unappreciated. 

I  once  heard  the  same  director  giving  thanks  for 
a  scenario  which  called  for  an  Australian  setting. 

"Not  because  the  story  is  such  a  good  one,"  said 
he,  "but  I  won't  have  to  spend  so  much  time  dodging 
eucalyptus  trees.  They  grow  in  Australia,  praise  be!" 

Oh,  yes,  there  is  more  to  the  business  than  turn- 
ing a  crank! 

Occasionally  the  spoiling  of  a  scene  has  its  comic 
side,  visible  to  all  but  the  director  and  the  camera 
man;  there  are  also  times  when  the  actors  cannot 
see  the  joke.  For  instance,  one  of  the  very  best 
rough-and-tumble  fights  ever  registered  on  film  was 
ruined  by  an  inquisitive  tame  tapir.  This  tapir 
was  part  of  the  animal  equipment  of  the  plant,  arid 
earned  a  fat  living  by  strolling  through  jungle  scenes 
in  order  to  give  them  the  proper  tropical  flavor.  He 
was  tame  as  a  sheep,  had  many  friends  am.ong  the 
actors  and  extra  people,  and  roamed  about  at  will, 
wiggling  his  long,  fl.exible  nose. 

The  scenario  in  question  dealt  with  the  frozen 
north,  and  the  big  climax  was  reached  when  the  lead- 
ing man  and  the  heavy  met  in  a  miner's  cabin  in 
Alaska,  there  to  settle  their  differences  with  bare 
fists  and  as  much  of  the  furniture  as  they  could 
lift.    Both  actors  were  powerful  men  who  had  been 


The  movie  towns  that  have  sprung  up  at  Los  Angeles  are  as  amazingly  colorful  and  bizarre  as  Bagdad  of  old 


selected  with  an  eye  to  the  packing-house 
finish  of  the  film. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  the  director,  "this  must 
be  a  real  fight.  If  you  pull  a  punch  or  fake 
a  fall  I'll  make  you  do  it  over  again.  I  want 
an  hone.st-to-goodness  fist  fight,  and  remem- 
ber that  you  can't  register  a  punch  unless 
you  really  take  one.  You're  both  husky  and 
can  stand  it,  and  if  you  get  bunged  up  you 
can  lay  off  for  a  few  days.  Give  us  a  real 
scrap  —  something  that  they'll  talk  about 
when  they  go  home.  Now,  this  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  scene — " 

The  fight  was  rehearsed  several  times, 
with  the  violence  soft-pedaled.  It  was  to 
end  with  a  smashing  knockdown,  after  which 
the  victorious  leading  man  was  to  sit  upon 
his  prostrate  foe  and,  in  the  vernacular, 
make  him  say  "Uncle." 

"All  right — camera!"  called  the  director 
when  everything  was  ready.  The  battle  be- 
gan, and  it  was  certainly  a  real  one.  Give 
a  motion-picture  actor  a  chance  to  play  in  a 
great  scene  and  he  may  be  trusted  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  even  at  the  cost  of  physi- 
cal discomfort — the  picture's  the 
thing! 

The  two  big  men  fought  all  over 
the  cabin,  smashing  the  furniture, 
upsetting  the  table  and  hammering 
each  other  in  savage  earnest.  Both 
bore  unmistakable  marks  of  conflict  when  the  director 
signaled  for  the  knockdown  blow,  and  the  leading  man 
sent  it  over  without  mercy,  fairly  on  the  point  of  the 
chin.  Down  went  the  unfortunate  villain,  actually 
stunned.  At  this  precise  instant  a  long,  flexible  nose 
appeared  in  the  cabin  door,  and  before  anyone  could 
head  him  off  the  tame  tapir  came  sniffing  straight 
into  the  picture!  The  director  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
wept,  but  his  sorrow  was  a  small  thing  beside  that 
of  the  actors  when  they  heard  what  he  had  to  say. 

"Awfully  sorry,  boys,  but  you'll  have  to  do  the 
fight  over  again.  ...   If  it  had  been  a  wolf,  now,  or 
a  Polar  bear,  even  .  .  .  but  that  long-nosed  outrage 
from  the  tropics,  in  an  Alaska  picture?    It  can't' 
be  done!" 

So  the  leading  man  and  the  heavy  received  tem- 
porary patching  and  first  aid,  and  after  a  rest  went 
at  it  again.  They  were  somewhat  lacking  in  steam,, 
however,  and  the  second  fight  was  not  as  savage  as  i 
the  first.  The  director  will  always  claim  that  his, 
most  sensational  rough-and-tumble  went  for  nothing ' 
because  a  confounded  tapir  didn't  know  enough  to' 
confine  himself  to  the  tropics  where  he  belonged.  ' 

Movie  Wonderland  ' 

"TXT" HAT  was  the  most  striking  thing  you  sa-w 
VV  in  Los  Angeles?" 

This  question  was  recently  put  to  a  distinguished 
visitor  who  had  spent  one  morning  in  Hollywood, 
where  motion-picture  studios  abound.  He  answered 
without  the  slightest  hesitation:  "I  saw  Judas  Iscariot 

getting  out  of  a  jitney 
bus !" 

Striking  enough  for 
a  visitor,  no  doubt,  but 
Angelenos  would  hard- 
ly regard  the  sight  as 
worth  a  second  glance. 
They  are  not  only  "pic- 
ture wise,"  as  the  say- 
ing goes,  but  they  have 
grown  hardened  to 
movie  folk,  in  and  out 
of  their  war  paint,  and 
refuse  to  be  greatly 
amazed  at  anything 
they  may  do.  With 
film  comedians  swarm- 
ing the  public  parks; 
automobiles  whizzing 
in  all  directions,  loaded 
to  the  fenders  with 
painted  actors  in  every 
imaginable  sort  of  cos- 
tume; directors  bor- 
rowing front  lawns  on 
which  to  make  .scenes, 
and  the  restaurants 
crowded  nightly  with 
film  stars,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  aver- 
age Angeleno  is  a  trifle 
blase?  He  might  pause 
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to  watch  Charlie  Chaplin  do  a  head  spin  in  an  ash 

■:  rcan,  or  hit  a  friend  in  the  face  with  a  blackberry 

'  pie.'but  for  the  most  part  the  "old  residenter"  leaves 

i  the  breathless  gaping  to  tourists.  Judas  Iscariot  in 
a  jitney  bus  could  interest 

j  him  not  at  all. 

!     "Only  the  movies  again," 

1  says  he.  and  passes  on.    It  :s 

.  an  old,  old  story  after  seven 

i  or  eight  years  in  Los  Angeles. 

[     Now,  where  do  all  these 

'  actors  come  from?  There 
are  thousands  of  them  in 
the  city,  if  you  count  the 
extra  people,  who  will  most 
certainly  resent  being  over- 
looked. They  count  them- 
selves actors,  freely  admit- 

■  ting  to  "film  magnetism" 
and  "screen  charm."  The 
stage  has  furnished  many  of 
the  regularly  employed  stock 
people — a  small  army  in  it- 
self, well  equipped  and  know- 
ing the  tricks  of  the  trade. 
The  others  come  from  every- 
where— the  business  offices, 
the  department  stores,  and 
the  streets.  You  miss  a  good- 
looking  young  clerk  from  his 
accustomed  counter  and  ask 
what  has  become  of  him. 
"He's  in  the  mo\ies  now." 
Sure  enough,  some  day 
you  see  him  strut  into  a  hotel 
lobby  wearing  a  sport  shirt 
and  carrying  a  cane,  for  is 

he  not  an  actor?  And  why  shouldn't  he  be  one?  The 
hours  are  better,  the  work  easier,  the  pay  larger,  and 
if  the  youth  has  intelligence  and  a  mustard  seed  of 
talent  as  well  as  good  looks,  he  may  aspire  to  a 
salary  running  into  three  figures  a  week. 

Many  a  star  of  the  present  day  came  in  through 
the  extra  gate  and  stood  in  line  for  his  first  motion- 
picture  money  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon.  What  if 
he  brought  with  him  no  more  knowledge  of  acting 
than  might  be  gained  by  watching  an  occasional 
vaudeville  performance?  Isn't  the  director  there  to 
tell  him  what  to  do?  Mo.st  certainly  he  is.  During 
the  progress  of  a  scene  the  novice  hears  his  voice, 
"iTlining  every  little  movement. 

All  right.  Jack.  .  .  .   Come  on  in.  .  .  .   Now  you 

'  the  letter  on  the  table.  .  .  .   Now  you  pick  it  up. 

.  .  Open  the  envelope  and  read.  .  .  .  There's  some- 
thing in  the  letter  that  surprises  you!  .  .  .  Drop  it 
and  come  down  front.  .  .  ."  And  so  on,  as  long  as 
the  camera  continues  to  click. 

How  a  Director  Directs 

"T^HE  novice  listens  and  does  as  he  is  told.   He  hears 
a  great  deal  about  how  to  do  things,  but  mighty 
ittle  about  why  he  does  them.    This  does  not  worry 
iur  young  friend;  he  knows  that  in  case  of  a  mis- 
'.ake  the  blame  will  fall  on  the  director's  shoulders. 
The  novice  is  a  puppet,  personally  conducted  by  the 
und  of  the  human  voice.   He  listens  and  obeys  and 
i,'ets  through  his  scenes — a  human  marionette. 
After  he  has  learned  not  to  stare  the  camera  out 
countenance,  or  turn  his  eyes  when  the  director 
.arks  at  him,  there  is  hope.    When  he  can  listen  to 
he  pur  of  the  camera  and  forget  that  his  picture 
^  being  taken  at  each  separate  click,  there  is  more 
lope.    Thus,  day  after  day,  in  dozens  of  studios  and 
inder  the  keen  eyes  of  scores  of  directors,  film  ac- 
ors  are  being  made  out  of  raw  material — some  of  it 
'•ry  raw  indeed.   The  athletic  lad  with  broad  shou 
l';rs,  curly  hair,  good  teeth,  a  straight  nose,  and  a 
hin  that  mother  brags  about  starts  the  race  with 
I  comfortable  handicap  on  the  field.   He  may  go  far 
)n  looks  alone;  it  has  been  done. 
And  the  director  who  makes  or  breaks  the  novice 
nh,  he  is  the  king-pin  of 
motion-picture  machine! 
'  he  chooses,  he  can  be  a 
y.nr  in  his  own  department 
♦he    last    word,    the  one 
rd,  an  autocrat  responsi- 
only  t<)  the  court  of  re- 
ts  achieved.     There  are 
sort.s  of  directors.  Some 
them  welcome  criticism ; 
ruty  will  listen  patiently  and 
rgue  their  points.    Some  of 
h<-m  explorle  with  a  loud  re- 
port at  the  merest  suggestion 
I  rom  associates  or  outsiders. 
I  have  in  mind  a  director 
makes  a  specialty  of 
'  illers — in  fact,  he  is  one  of 
'  best  thrill  merchants  in 
'■  business.    He  has  the  ap- 
-irance  of  a  kindly,  benevo- 
t,  gentleman  of  middle  age, 
'I  no  one,  Ui  look  at  him. 
ould  suspect  the  fires  banked 


within.  Stunt  actors  speak  his  name  with  mingled 
reverence  and  fear;  he  can  think  of  so  many  dif- 
ficult things  for  them  to  do.  Yes,  and  dangerous 
ones  too,  for  without  the  element  of  real  danger 


From  business  offices,  department  stores,  and  street  corners  the  would-be  film  actors  come 
by  the  thousands.     They  are  lured  by  the  "charm  of  the  screen."    Success  means  excitement  and  wealth 


there  can  be  no  thrill.  This  director  was  preparing 
for  the  big  scene  of  a  thriller — dangerous  enough  to 
suit  anybody.  A  bridge,  crowded  with  charging  sol- 
diers, was  to  be  dropped  thirty  feet  into  a  ravine, 
and  the  soldiers  were  going  with  it — without  the  aid 
of  a  net.  Four  ambulances  were  in  waiting,  grim 
reminders  that  the  management  had  its  doubts. 
Three  hundred  extra  people,  three  cameras,  and  a 
nervous  extra  man  v/eie  also  waiting.  They  waited 
for  three  hour.s — long  enough  to  put  everybody  on 
edge,  including  the  director  himself. 

At  last  everything  was  ready.  The  men  who  were 
to  yank  the  props  out  from  under  the  bridge  laid 
hold  of  the  ropes.  The  soldiers  massed  for  the 
charge.  The  camera  men  laid  their  hands  on  the 
cranks.  The  director  opened  his  mouth  to  give  the 
command — and  just  then  a  clerk  from  the  adminis- 
tration oflice  dashed  through  the  crowd. 

"Wait  a  minute!"  he  panted.  "Mr.  Blank  wants 
to  see  this  pulled  off!" 

Mr.  Blank,  mind  you,  was  the  president  of  the 
company,  the  employer  of  every  man  present  and  a 
person  of  considerable  circumstance  in  that  plant  and 
out  of  it.    The  director  did  not  even  turn  his  head. 

"Who's  making  this  picture?"  he  snapped.  "Is 
Blank  making  it?  .  .  .     No?  .  .  .    Then  let's  go! 

Shoot r 

The  cameras  shot,  the  soldiers  charged,  the  bridge 
crashed  into  the  ravine,  and  nobody  waited  for  Mr. 
Blank  and  nobody  questioned  the  director's  authority. 
He  was  making  the  picture,  and  that  settled  it.  As 
for  the  ambulances,  they  went  away  empty.  One 
extra  man  sprained  his  ankle,  which  is  getting  off 


//  iiiuijiiiitl  mavif  lildiil  has  its  colony  of  wild  animals.     Ihiy  ui^'i'  •■■><ii'<  fiirliirrs  "local  color' 


light — for  a  thriller.  The  director  is  the  real  brains 
of  the  motion-picture  business,  aside  from  the  not 
inconsiderable  amount  of  gray  matter  expended  on 
the  commercial  end  of  the  game,  but  without  compe- 
tent directors  there  would  be 
no  film  to  market,  so  we  are 
safe  in  regarding  him  as  the 
mainspring  which  makes  all 
the  wheels  go  round.  If  he 
is  a  good  director,  he  can 
take  a  bad  scenario  and  make 
a  good  picture  out  of  it.  If 
he  is  a  bad  director,  he  can 
take  a  good  scenario  and  re- 
verse the  process. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
best  method  of  getting  re- 
sults out  of  actors.  David 
Griffith,  who  has  always 
been  a  banner  bearer  in  the 
film  world,  a  few  steps  ahead 
of  the  advancing  column,  be- 
lieves that  the  actors  should 
know  all  about  the  story  be- 
fore production  starts,  and 
the  companies  under  his 
supervision  run  through  all 
the  scenes  in  order,  rehears- 
ing the  action  and  studying 
the  unfolding  of  the  plot. 
The  success  of  this  method 
depends  largely  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  the  actors  them- 
selves. 

Other  directors  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  Some  of 
them  absolutely  refuse  to  tell 
their  people  anything  about  the  story  on  which  they 
are  working,  preferring  to  explain  nothing  but  the 
"business"  of  the  immediate  scene.  As  scenes  are 
never  made  in  sequence,  the  actor  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  plot  works  blindly  and  is  dependent  upon 
direction.  At  first  glance  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
bad  idea.  Let  us  see  if  it  is  so  bad  after  all.  A 
veteran  director  takes  the  stand,  as  follows: 

"Give  an  actor  the  script,  and  what  does  he  do? 
He  reads  his  own  part,  and  there  his  interest  ends. 
If  he  reads  the  complete  story  at  all,  it's  only  be- 
cause he  wants  to  twist  it  around  to  fit  his  part  and 
make  it  bigger.  You  never  saw  an  actor  yet  that 
thought  his  part  was  big  enough  for  him. 

"He  gets  ideas,  but  not  ideas  about  the  general 
good  of  the  picture.  Far  be  it  from  him!  They're 
ideas  about  fattening  his  own  little  bit  and  making 
it  stand  out  on  the  screen,  and  it's  a  cinch  that  his 
ideas  won't  agree  with  mine.  I  know  what  I'm  trying 
to  do,  because  I  see  the  picture  as  a  ivhole,  with 
the  acting  parts  properly  tabbed  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  to  the  finished  picture;  the  actor  can't 
see  a  thing  but  the  scenes  where  he  has  the  middle 
of  the  stage.  To  prove  my  argument,  here's  a 
sample  of  the  way  too  much  advance  information 
works  on  the  actor  of  a  certain  type. 

"A  few  months  ago  I  put  on  a  four-reeler  and 
hired  a  lad  to  do  the  juvenile — young  George 
Whoozis.  George  wasn't  much,  but  neither  was  the 
part,  because  vealish  love  didn't  happen  to  be  the 
strong  interest  in  the  picture — the  moteef,  if  you 
get  me.  Young  love  was  only  a  side  dish.  The  real 
theme  was  ree-venge — middle-aged  revenge — and 
my  young  folks  were  just  clothing-store  dummies, 
drifting  in  every  once  in  a  while  as  relief.  Nothing 
vital  about  'em — and  there  wasn't  any  reason  why 
they  should  have  been  vital. 

"Now,  George  is  a  nice  boy^ — so  pretty  that  you 
want  to  kick  him  every  time  you  see  him — with  a 
brain  about  the  size  of  a  five-cent  sponge,  badly 
diseased  with  imagination.  I  haven't  got  a  thing 
in  the  world  against  George,  and  I  think  that  in 
time  he'll  amount  to  something — say  in  eight  or  nine 
hundred  years.   Not  before,  though. 

"Well,  somehow,  somewhere,  George  got  hold  of 
a  carbon  copy  of  the  script 
of  the  story,  and  bent  his 
gigantic  one-cylinder  intellect 
to  the  task  of  figuring  out 
where  the  juvenile  came  in  on 
the  vital  interest  thing.  I 
couldn't  have  done  it  on  a 
bet,  but  George  studied  out  a 
way  to  make  that  clothing- 
store  dummy  stand  up.  It 
was  the  first  time  I'd  ever 
used  George  in  anything,  so 
there  was  a  surprise  coming 
to  both  of  us.  I  got  mine  in 
his  very  first  scene. 

"I  went  ahead  and  outlined 
the  business  to  George  and 
the  girl,  and  asked  them  to 
run  through  the  action  once. 
(Jeoi'ge  balked. 

"  'Excuse  me,  Mr.  Whoozat,' 
says  he,  'but  do  you  really 
think  'hat  "Percy"  should  be 
{('out inucd  on  p<tf/c  21) 
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M   O   W  A  T 


There  they  were  —  her  shoes.    She  knew  them  by  heart 


.  .  .  When  the  shoes  became  too  worn  to  endure 
a  third  soling  and  she  possessed  but  ninety  cents 
toward  a  new  pair,  she  gave  up  the  struggle;  to  use 
her  own  contemptuous  phrase,  she  "sold  out  for  a 
pair  of  shoes." — Jane  Addams:  "A  New  Conscience 
and  an  Ancient  Evil." 

EVA  opened  the  door  and  walked  wearily  upstairs 
over  the  soiled  oilcloth  runner  into  the  dark  and 
food-scented  hall  of  the  Mayers  flat.  The  door  of  the 
bedroom  was  ajar  as  she  passed  and,  as  usual,  her 
father  lay  sprawled  comfortably  on  the  bed,  his 
shoes  off,  both  pillows  propped  dexterously  behind 
his  back.  On  the  table,  close  to  his  hand,  was  a 
half-empty  beer  bottle,  a  murky  glass,  and  a  can  of 
tobacco.  He  was  reading  one  of  his  interminable, 
cheap  magazines. 

As  his  daughter  looked  at  him,  stretched  at  an 
angle  where  the  last  of  the  daylight  fell  best  on  the 
page,  his  fat  paunch  billowing  up  thickly  under  his 
shirt,  his  red  neck  roiling  into  two  folds  where  he 
bent  it  over  the  book,  his  square  and  alcohol-puffy 
cheeks  mounting  up  under  his  eyes  in  mounds  of  un- 
shaven flesh,  her  face  flushed;  her  heart  began  to 
beat  quickly.  She  longed  for  strength;  she  felt  that 
nothing  in  the  world  would  do  her  so  much  good  as  to 
seize  him,  to  stand  him  upright,  to  make  him  work; 
work  for  his  family — to  keep  him  working,  under  the 
lash,  if  necessary. 

But  she  was  only  a  seventeen-year-old  girl.  There 
was  nothing  she  could  do  but  talk — and  she  had  long 
ago  realized  the  futility  of  that.  She  turned  from 
the  bedroom  door,  smoothed  out  the  thin  manila  en- 
velope that  the  sudden,  angry  clenching  of  her  hands 
had  rumpled,  and  made  her  way  to  the  kitchen. 

The  air  of  the  kitchen  was  as  hot  and  moist  as 
that  of  a  tropical  greenery,  but  the  odor  that  filled 
it  was  not  the  odor  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  but  the 
Saturday-night  smell  of  corned  beef  and  cabbage. 
Mrs.  Mayers  was  bending  over  a  huge  iron  pot,  from 
which  volumed  up  clouds  of  steam,  a  fork  in  one 
hand,  a  heavy  white  platter,  half  resting  on  the  stove 
top,  in  the  other.  She  turned  hastily  when  her 
daughter  opened  the  door,  slid  the  platter  up  on  the 
stove,  and  laid  down  the  fork.  Her  eyes  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  manila  envelope,  and  into  them  leaped 
a  hungry,  ravenous  look,  a  look  almost  akin  to  the 
look  of  physical  hunger  that  comes  into  the  eyes  of 
a  starving  man  at  the  sight  of  food.  She  came  toward 
her  daughter.  "You  got  paid  all  right,  Eva?" 
"Sure."   The  girl  held  out  the  envelope. 

TTJ]R  mother  took  it,  wiped  her  moist,  red  fingers, 
-Li-  and  extracted  from  it  a  five-dollar  bill.  An  in- 
voluntary sigh  of  relief  hur.st  from  her  as  she  touched 
it.  She  opened  her  waist,  undid  a  safety  pin,  drew 
out  a  brown  bag  with  a  couple  of  other  bills  folded 
in  it,  placed  the  new  one  with  them,  and  deposited 
the  bag  in  her  bosom  again. 

"That'll  just  make  up  the  rent,"  she  said.  "The 
butcher'U  have  to  wait  again.  I  can't  help  it.  If  he 
won't  give  us  any  more  meat,  we'll  have  to  make  out 
on  what  we  can  get  from  the  grocery.  Hillmer  kicks, 
but  he  always  let's  me  have  a  little." 

Eva's  blue  eyes  lifted  quickly  and  fixed  themselves 
on  her  mother's  face. 

"Ain't  you  going  to  let  me  have  the  three  dollars, 
mamma?"  .she  asked.  "You  know  you  promised." 

"I  can't,  child,  I  can't!"    The  older  woman's  tone 


was  half  resentful,  half  fretful,  the  tone 
of  one  helplessly  driven  to  do  an  injustice. 
"But  you  promised  this  week  sure." 
"I  thought  your  father  would  have  work 
this  week  sure  when   I  promised."  She 
raised  her  voice.   '^Now  don't  bother  me  any 
more,    d'you    hear?     It's   money,  money, 
money  all  the  time,  every   way   I  turn. 
Sometimes  I  think  I'll  go  mad.    You  can't 
get  blood  from  a  turnip,  can  you?    When  I 
.   .  ;  ain't  got  the  money,  I  can't  give  it  to  you, 

f\  can  I,  Eva?  You  can  get  them  next  week 
^  sure.  Something's  bound  to  turn  up  by  then." 

'  I .  The  girl  sat  down  in  a  kitchen  chair.  She 

examined  first  the  sole  of  one  shoe,  then  that 
of  the  other.  "I  don't  think  they'll  last  to 
next  week,"  she  said  anxiously.  "They  were 
really  all  wore  out  weeks  and  weeks  ago." 

Her  mother  glanced  at  them.  "Oh,  they 
don't  look  so  awful  bad." 

"The  tops,  yes.  That's  because  1  blacken 
'cm  so  well  and  hitle  the  white  places  where 
they're  cracked  round  the  tips.  But  look  at 
the  bottoms,  ma !" 

She  held  up  her  feet  so  that  the  soles 
were  displayed.  There  were  great  ragged  holes  worn 
through  each ;  cracks  and  fissures  radiated  in  all  di- 
rections. The  thinned  leather  was  disintegrating  like 
ice  under  a  summer  sun.  "And,  ma,  the  heels  are 
so  crooked  that  they  throw  my  feet  all  sideways,  and 
I  can  hardly  walk." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  they're  pretty  bad,  petty."  Mrs. 
Mayers  turned  her  worried,  harassed  eyes  away  from 
her  daughter.  "But  you  got  to  make  them  do  an- 
other week." 

The  words  echoed  in  her  own  brain.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  her  whole  life  was  tuned  to  this  refrain  of 
making  things  "do"  another  week,  or  another  two 
weeks,  or  another  three  weeks  longer,  that  she  was 
forever  endeavoring  to  stretch  objects  beyond  their 
natural  time  of  use,  forever  madly  bringing  the 
sickening  chasms  between  Mr.  Mayers's  spasmodic 
periods  of  work.  The  black  hand  of  poverty  seemed 
always  to  hover  just  above  her  family,  menacing, 
terrible,  eager  to  close  over  them,  to  crush  out  their 
hearts,  their  lives.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  only 
her  mother's  strength  to  push  it  away,  to  keep  for- 
ever pushing  it  away  as  it  forever  returned. 

Monday  morning  before  she  started  for  her  work 
at  Snider's  Five,  Ten  and  Fifteen  Cent  Store,  where 
she  was  a  sales  girl,  Eva  carefully  cut  out  a  pair  of 
soles  from  a  cardboard  box  and  inserted  them  in  her 
shoes.  That  night,  very  delicately,  so  as  not  to  strain 
the  tender  leather,  she  removed  what  was  left  of  the 
soiled  and  worn  bits  of  cardboard.  There  were  raw, 
red  welts  along  her  feet  where  the  edges  of  the  im- 


provised soles  had  pressed;  there  was  a  painful 
blister  coming  on  her  right  heel.  But  in  spite  of 
these  inconveniences,  she  felt  a  little  cheered  at  her 
discovery  of  this  new  use  for  old  boxes.  She  cut 
out  and  inserted  new  soles  for  the  next  day. 

But  the  next  morning  it  began  to  rain — the  sad, 
persistent,  melancholy  rain  of  autumn.  Before  she 
had  walked  five  of  the  eight  blocks  between  her  home 
and  the  store,  her  fair-weather  soles  had  soaked 
through,  peeled  off,  melted  away  and  mingled  with 
the  elements.  She  felt  the  cold  dampness  of  the 
pavement  creep  through  her  stockings  and  lie  against 
her  bare  feet.  All  that  day  between  the  intervals  of 
waiting  on  the  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  cent  customers, 
she  picked  tiny  splinters  out  of  her  feet,  for  the 
floor  of  Snider's  Emporium  had  anything  but  a  hard- 
wood finish. 

That  night,  although  she  was  dog-tired  and  the 
rain  was  pelting  down  in  long,  slant  lines,  she 
stopped  automatically  before  a  certain  shoe-store 
window.  They  were  there — behind  the  plate  glass 
that  glistened  with  rain  drops — her  shoes.  She  had 
picked  them  out  weeks  ago,  a  buttoned  pair  of  gun 
metal  shoes  with  thick,  firm,  water-tight  soles,  and 
heels  that  were  as  straight  as  a  die.  She  knew  them 
by  heart,  from  the  little  oblong  white  card  with  the 
mark  $3  on  it  to  the  pattern  of  the  perforations 
on  the  leather  tips.  Next  Saturday  she  would 
have  them!  She  counted  the  days  on  her  fingers — 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday.  For  a 
moment  she  lost  herself  in  a  dream.  She  already 
possessed  them;  she  could  feel  them  on  her  feet,  the 
heels  straight  and  even,  the  good,  substantial  soles 
between  her  and  the  rain-washed  pavement. 

SHE  turned  away  with  a  sigh  and  went  on  to  the 
end  of  the  block.    At  the  corner  she  hesitated.  If 
she  turned,  she  could  take  a  short  cut  to  the  side 
street  where  she  lived.      But  the  short  cut  led ' 
through  a  district  which  she  had  hitherto  instinc- 
tively avoided ;  a  district  of  cheap,  transient  hotels,  J' 
of  garish,  late-running  restaurants  where  food  could , 
be  procured,  but  drinks  and  cabaret  usually  filled 
all  demands;  of  wine  shops,  saloons,  and  cigar  stands, 
each  with  its  quota  of  lazy-eyed  men  and  boys  hang- 
ing around  it. 

But  with  the  chill  autumn  rain  drenching  her 
and  the  pavement  wearing  out  her  stockings,  Eva ' 
could  not  afford  to  be  particular.    She  turned  her  j 
head  away  from  the  even,  unhurried,  appraising  ■ 
stares  of  the  men  behind  the  plate  glass  of  the  | 
hotel  lobbies  or  gathered  in  from  the  rain  in  cigar- ; 
store  entrances;  but  the  women  who  dipped  in  and 
out  under  umbrellas  her  eyes  invariably  followed. 
These  women  were  warmly  clad  and — her  fasci- 
nated gaze  always  fixed  on  their  feet^well  shod. 


liva  held  the  shapeless  shoes  in  her  hand.    They  were  falling  to  pieces.    She  felt  the  end  had  come 
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Wednesday  and  Thursday  it  continued  to  rain. 
Great  holes  too  big:  to  darn  wore  in  Eva's  stocking:s, 
and  she  mended  them  with  pieces  from  old  ones. 
Every  night  she  scraped  the  caked  mud  from  the 
bottoms  of  her  bare,  swollen  feet,  then  soaked  them 
in  hot  water.  She  caught  a  bad  cold.  Her  throat 
hurt  her,  and  her  head  ached.  Her  wet  feet  were  like 
lumps  of  ice  all  day — lumps  of  ice  which  nevertheless 
stung  and  burned.  When  Friday  came  she  was  so 
utterly  miserable  that  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
could  hardly  live  until  Saturday  night  when  she 
would  get  her  new  shoes. 

Every  evening  she  took  the  short  cut  through  the 
district  of  cheap,  transient  hotels  and  tawdry  cafes, 
and  every  evening  her  eyes,  as  if  drawn  by  a  magnet, 
noted  the  well-shod  feet  of  its  women. 

During  this  week  of  misery  it  seemed  to  Eva  that 
she  suddenly  grew  up.  Sometimes  she  lay  awake  in 
the  night,  wide-eyed,  very  still,  in  order  not  to  dis- 
turb her  two  little  sisters  who  shared  the  bed  with 
her.  She  would  think  with  terror  there  in  the  dark 
of  the  fate  of  her  family.  It  seemed  as  if  always, 
since  she  could  remember,  they  were  slipping  down 
the  sides  of  a  steep  precipice  toward  a  black  and 
horrible  gulf  of  poverty  that  would  annihilate  them. 
They  would  make  terrible  and  extraordinary  efforts 
at  the  brink;  they  would  climb  away  a  little  piece 
from  the  awful  edge — then  the  slipping  and  sliding 
down  would  begin  again.  Eva  had  spasms  of  savage 
hatred  for  her  father.  He  could  save  them  if  he 
would.  He  had  it  in  his  power.  He  could  earn  good 
money  if  he  would  only  work  steadily  like  other 
men.  Her  mother  could  save;  they  could  all  of  them 
crawl  to  a  position  of  safety  away  from  the  pit's 
edge.  But  all  burdens  slipped  off  Mr.  Mayers's  shoul- 
ders with  a  sort  of  sickening  ease. 

With  the  shadow  of  such  a  night  upon  her  she  sat 
Saturday  at  noon  on  a  bench  of  the  square  where  she 
usually  went  to  eat  her  lunch  of  bread-and-butter 
sandwiches.  The  rain  had  stopped.  She  watched  the 
people  streaming  in  and  out  of  the  big  hotel  which 
raised  its  gray  marble  portals  just  opposite.  She 
looked  especially  at  the  young  girls  who  came  in  the 


PUN 


IT  WAS  mid  evening  of  a  Saturday.  Vesey's  log 
emporium  and  po.st  office  was  full  of  prospectors 
and  camp  news,  and  Bud's  Poison  Bureau  across 
the  trail,  or  "street,"  was  a  hazy  confusion  of  to- 
bacco smoke,  Iwisterous  sounds,  cards,  billiard  cues, 
and  rotgut  whisky. 

Waite  was  sitting  on  Vesey'.s  counter  opposite 
the  stfjve  and  docilely  enjoying  the  attempts  of 
the  crowd  to  plague  him  about  the  new  outfit  that 
had  pulled  into  P:ik  Gulch  the  day  before. 


pretty  little  electrics,  lined  with  lavender  or  old  rose, 
a  single  long-stemmed  flower  nodding  in  the  slender 
vase  opposite  them.  As  she  watched  them,  Eva  knew 
she  did  not  envy  them  their  clothes,  their  jewels,  their 
fresh  skins;  what  she  did  passionately  envy  them 
was  their  lack  of  fear.  They  had  no  fear  of  the  pit. 
They  hardly  knew  there  was  one;  they  were  kept  far 
away  from  its  terrible  edge,  in  pleasant  meadows, 
flooded  with  sunshine,  full  of  flowers.  They  grew  up 
like  flowers  themselves,  joyously,  carelessly,  sweetly. 

Saturday  evening  when  she  opened  the  kitchen 
door  the  thick,  steamy  smell  of  corned  beef  and  cab- 
bage again  assailed  her  nostrils.  She  handed  her  pay 
envelope  to  her  mother  and  waited  eagerly.  Her 
shoes  were  waiting  for  her.  The  stores  kept  open 
late  on  Saturday  night.  She  had  seen  them  in  the 
lighted  window  as  she  passed. 

Mrs.  Mayers  took  the  envelope,  opened  it,  looked  at 
her  daughter,  hesitated,  then  frowned  and  turned 
away.  "Ain't  you  going  to  give  me  the  three  dollars, 
mamma?"  asked  the  girl  in  a  low  voice. 

Mrs.  Mayers  bent  over  her  cooking: 

"You'll  have  to  wait  till  next  week,  Eva." 

The  girl  stood  silent  at  the  familiar  words — 
stunned,  looking  down  at  the  floor. 

"I  simply  can't  do  it,  child.  Your  father  didn't  get 
work,  you  know.  No  one  will  let  us  have  anything 
more  now  except  for  cash — an'  we  got  to  eat."  The 
mother  spoke  bitterly,  a  sense  of  her  own  helpless- 
ness in  her  heart. 

EVA  continued  silent.  After  all,  she  had  known  it 
would  be  this  way,  yet  she  had  somehow  thought 
that  when  her  need  became  absolute  there  would  be 
some  way  of  filling  it.  But,  yes — they  must  eat.  She 
felt  suddenly  as  if  she  were  caught  in  a  trap;  she  did 
not  know  what  to  do  or  where  to  turn.  No  ingenuity 
would  keep  the  shoes  together  another  week — hardly 
another  day.    What  should  she  do? 

The  kitchen  door  opened  and  her  two  little  sisters 
and  her  little  brother  came  in.  They  seated  them- 
selves at  the  kitchen  table.  Eva  did  not  notice  them. 
She  still  stood  without  moving,  looking  at  the  floor. 
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'action,  meanwhile  raising  himself  on 
king  emphatically  back  to  his  heels, 
was  disrespectful.  He  contemplated 
regaled  himself  with  a  puffing  sough 

J  laughing  at,  young  man?"  demanded 
ine  gravity. 

I  stiff,"  grinned  Waite,  swinging  his 
against  the  counter.  "That  lynching 
5ome  punkins  when  the  snow  nipped 
work.  It  kept  outsiders  from  jump- 
d  a  chance.  But  we're  working  'em 
now,  and  if  you  wanted  to  hold  yours  why  didn't 
you  get  bu.sy  and  dig  too?  You  think  you're  back 
in  TyO.  Y'ain't.  You're  up  here  in  Uncle  Sam's 
bosom,  ten  miles  from  the  courthouse,  and  y'don't 
own  a  .scratch." 

"Oh,  is  that  so?  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  jump 
.some  of  my  properties?"  inquired  Stocks,  becoming 
very  still  and  eying  him  significantly. 

"I  wouldn't  mind,"  grinned  Waite,  beating  a  sleepy 
rat-tat  on  the  counter  with  his  heels. 

Stocks  stepped  forth  with  a  flourish  of  his  rusty 


A  moment  later  her  father  came  in.  He  carried  a 
magazine  in  his  hand,  his  fingers  thru.st  between  the 
leaves  to  keep  his  place.  It  was  Mr.  Mayers's  cus- 
tom to  prop  his  magazine  against  the  sugar  bowl 
and  continue  an  interesting  story  during  the  meal. 
He  even  irritably  required  silence  of  the  rest  of  the 
family  .so  that  he  would  not  be  disturbed  during  this 
process.  Eva  looked  up  and  saw  him  as  he  was  about 
to  seat  himself  comfortably  at  the  table.  Suddenly 
red  spots  glowed  on  each  of  her  cheeks. 
"Papa!"  she  said  in  a  shaking  voice. 

MR.  MAYERS  turned  around  with  mild  surprise. 
"Papa,"  she  said,  "I  have  to  have  a  pair  of  shoes!" 
Her  voice  rose  shrilly.  "I  have  to  have  them!  I 
have  to  have  them!  Look!" 

She  sat  down  on  a  chair  and  thrust  both  her  feet 
out.  "Why,"  said  Mr.  Mayers  with  vague  sympathy, 
"they're  all  wore  out,  ain't  they?  You  ought  to  get 
another  pair." 

"I  have  no  money,"  answered  the  girl  in  a  flat, 
monotonous  voice. 

"You  ought  to  take  it  out  of  what  you  earn." 
One  of  the  myths  of  the  Mayers  household  was 
that  Mr.  Mayers's  desultory  labor  adequately  sup- 
ported his  family.  He  never  admitted  that  Eva's 
money  was  not  her  own.  It  would  have  hurt  his 
manly  pride. 

"I  give  all  my  money  to  mamma."  Eva  still  spoke 
in  the  same  monotonous  voice.  She  had  long  ago 
learned  the  uselessness  of  trying  to  make  her  father 
face  an  issue  squarely. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Mayers  genially,  as  if  he 
were  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  charming  but  un- 
necessary generosity  of  a  child  who  presents  its  par- 
ent with  one  of  its  toys,  "that's  a  good  girl,  that's  a 
good  girl.  Give  your  mother  all  your  money — eh?" 
Mr.  Mayers  smiled  benignly. 

He  thought  a  moment.  "I'll  give  you  money  for 
the  shoes  Monday,"  he  said  off-handedly.  "I'll  be 
working  again  Monday."  He  sat  down  and  propped 
his  book  up.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  sub- 
ject was  dismissed.  {Continued  on  pa<je  25) 


WAITE 


SOON  lamplight  glowed  in  the  ^^^ndows  of  his  snug 
shack  over  the  creek  bank  a  few  hundred  feet  below 
Bud's,  and  he  sat  down  before  a  roaring,  freshly 
built  fire.  His  black  pipe  had  steam  up,  his  chair 
was  tilted  and  rocking;  his  feet  were  up  on  the 
stove  hearth.  He  was  an  impressionable  mass  of 
manhood  in  his  way,  which,  while  outwardly  a  slug- 
gish one,  was  really  primitive  and  deep.  He  had 
perceived  the  unbroken,  trackless  glory  of  the  star- 
sown  mountain  night  as  he  came  along  the  trail, 
and  had  breathed  it  straight  down  into  his  blood. 
And  likewise,  the  day  before  in  Elk  Gulch,  when  he 
had  stumbled  upon  that  new  outfit  struggling  with 
the  erection  of  its  tent,  he  had  lent  two  hours  of 
his  assistance  and  breathed  in  the  animation  and 
charm  of  those  two  frank-eyed,  self-reliant  girls 
from  Denver.  They  seemed  to  have  stepped  from  a 
magazine  drawing,  and  brought  with  them  the  spell 
of  song  and  romance  that  throws  its  glamour  over 
di.stant  mountains  and  fair,  strange  women. 

And  he  was  thinking  aoout  them  now.  watching 
them  from  the  ambush  of  his  mind's  eye  and  breath- 


DERSON 


WAITE.  T 
name — Punderson  Waite. 
He  was  a  slow-moving  heavy- 
weight of  thirty  from  Kan- 
sas— Kansas  born,  bred,  edu- 
cated, and  inspired — and  the  camp  and  all  Gilpin 
County  recognized  him  as  the  strongest  man  in 
Colorado  or  anywhere  else.  Stories  of  the  size  and 
weight  of  rock  he  had  been  known  to  toss  out  of 
a  prospect  hole  gave  credulity  heart  failure.  But 
as  a  restorative  was  always  at  hand,  to  the  effect 
that  since  he  didn't  know  his  own  strength  there 
was  no  telling  how  big  a  rock  he  could  heave  over 
his  head,  no  fatalities  ever  resulted. 

And  he  was  also  accepted  broadcast  as  the  one 
man  in  these  United  States  that  didn't  know  he 
was  alive;  that  couldn't  be  excited  or  startled  or 
frightened  or  accelerated  or  angered,  or  even  dis- 
pirited, ruffled,  or  separated  from  his  smile.  But 
certain  camp  oracles  opined  it  was  because  he  had 
not  yet  been  stirred  and  awakened,  and  prophesied 
that  some  unexpected  day  the  right  thing  would 
penetrate  his  hide  and  inaugurate  a  vivid  dislocation 
of  human  events  like  a  powder  mill  e.scaping  to  the 
-ky.  And  in  strict  conformity  to  the  world's  eternal 
custom  the  camp  went  right  on  prospecting,  digging 
holes,  downing  Bud's  liquid  fireworks  and  dreaming 
of  millions,  and  disregarded  the  warning. 

He  was  six  feet  tall,  and  his  russet  and  cherry 
face,  which  was  roundish  and  by  the  canon  of  art 
should  have  been  homely,  was  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
especially  when  his  genial  smile  fattened  his  cheeks. 
But,  after  all,  no  one  knew  just  what  he  did  look 
like,  for  a  huge  comber  of  tawny,  weather-cured 
mustache  hid  his  mouth  and  disguised  him.  He 
walked  with  a  languid,  careless  assurance  uphill  or 
down,  and  when  he  sat  he  lolled  in  comfort,  and 
when  he  stood  he  leaned  on  something  if  he  could 
find  it  handy. 

It  was  July.  The  little  gold  camp  was  beginning 
to  boom.  The  fourteen  log  cabins  and  slab  shacks 
that  had  nestled  together  under  the  name  of  Achepex 
amid  the  snows  and  spruce  in  the  narrow  deep  of 
Pine  Creek  Gulch  had  increased  to  forty  odd. 
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in'  to  start  them  girls  prospect- 
er  get  a  map  from  01'  Stocks 
hem,"  observed  Old  Vesey  with 
He  cocked  up  one  black  satanic 
hot  a  sullenly  waggish  glance  in 
p,  grand  voice  issuing  from  under 
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;e  Committee  and  as  a  private 
lis  town  site  and  some  two  hun- 
s."  Stocks  rolled  out  the  pon- 
■h   ruminatine-  deliberation  and 


skirts  into  the  open  space  be- 
tween Waite  and  the  stove, 
and,  facing  the  crowd,  raised 
a  hand  on  high. 

"I  may  as  well  give  this 
camp  warning  again,"  he  proclaimed  autocratically, 
"that  despite  renegades  and  traitors  like  Waite  here 
and  Vesey,  and  a  lot  more  of  the  same  kidney,  and 
in  spite  of  the  people  piling  into  the  district,  there's 
still  enough  of  the  old  association  loyal  to  it  and  the 
regulations  of  last  winter  to  make  it  a  darn  serious 
matter  for  anyone — man  or  woman — to  jump  any  of 
my  claims  or  anybody  else's.  Uncle  Sam's  laws  and 
titles  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Some  thirty  men  were  grouped  about  the  long,  low 
room,  and  they  received  his  pronunciamento  with 
a  gush  of  dubious  laughter. 

"Laugh,  laugh  all  you  want  to,"  retorted  the  old 
scout.  "But  take  me  at  my  word."  And  he  com- 
placently drew  out  a  cigar  and  lighted  it  \vith  osten- 
tatious indolence  and  contentment. 

"I'm  going  home,"  grinned  Waite.  And  he  pushed 
himself  off  the  counter. 

"That's  a  good  place  to  be,"  nodded  Stocks. 
"  'Specially  when  a  fella's  worked  hard  all  day 
'stead  of  riding  round  on  a  lynching  bluff  like  a 
beggar  on  a  wish  horse." 

Stocks  jerked  his  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  glared 
at  Waite's  amiable  smile  while  the  store  laughed. 
And  while  the  laughter  was  still  crackling  and  the 
glare  glaring,  Waite  grinned  and  lounged  his  way 
into  the  street. 
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ing  them  in  over  and  over  again.  One  of  them  fitted 
his  eye  exactly.  The  other  was  her  sister,  and  this 
was  all  he  knew  about  them  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
were  up  here  for  the  younger's  health.  They  were 
both  shapely  and  fairly  tall,  with  the  handsome  semi- 
regrular  features  of  piquant  type  that  assert  individ- 
uality and  resemblance  to  a  father  and  mother.  The 
older  had  brown  hair  and  lashy  gray  eyes.  The 
other's  hair  was  the  color  of  a  saddle  where  the  leg 
rubs  it  bright,  and  her  eyes  were  resting  places 
of  blue  and  full  of  sparkle.  She  was  the  one  that 
had  the  sister. 

HE  ROCKED  there  for  a  long  time,  long  enough 
for  Bud's  creosote  to  develop  its  accustomed 
musical  aspirations.  An  undulating  bouquet  of  three 
or  four  were  weaving  down  the  trail,  bawling  forth 
"Suwanee  River."  They  almost  drowned  the  creak- 
ing of  steps  on  his  platform.  Some  one  knocked, 
and,  on  opening,  he  was  surprised  to  see  Vesey. 
Something  was  up.  And  as  he  placed  a  chair  for 
the  old  fellow  he  looked  the  long,  swarthy,  bony 
face  over  with  shrewd,  kindly  questioning. 

"Lis'n  them  fools!"  exclaimed  Vesey  with  an  oath 


like  the  tunnel-site  group  down  Elk  Gulch — and  every 
feller'd  yell  'Bully  fer  you'  and  foller  suit  and  clean 
the  ol'  snoozer  out  overnight.  And,  Waite,  that 
whisky-swilled  ol'  hold-up  Inez  gotter  go!  We've 
gotter  notify  the  State  we've  come  to  our  senses 
or  lose  out  as  a  camp.  He's  givin'  us  all  the  black 
eye — the  hull  State's  handin'  us  the  horse  laugh. 
Huh!" — the  old  fellow  for  a  moment  gave  himself 
over  to  a  profound  sardonic  reflection — "we  certainly 
wuz  a  fine  bunch  of  arnichists  last  winter.  'There- 
fore, be  it  resolved,  that  this  'sociation  declares  it 
a  lynchin'  offense  fer  anyone  to  take  advantage  of 
laws  under  which  claims  lapse  January  1,  and  we 
will  maintain  this  res'lution  by  force  of  arms.'  Beau- 
tiful! And  now,  when  we're  needin'  real  capital,  it 
sez:  'Nit.  We  don't  want  no  truck  with  a  parcel  of 
darn  fools.'  Stocks  and  that  res'lution  hez  got  ter  go !" 
"Yep." 

"Now,  I  happened  t'get  talkin'  with  them  new  girls 
of  your'n  this  afternoon.  Wliz  comin'  by  down  from 
Twelve  Mile.  As  gamy  a  bunch,  them  two,  as  ever 
I  .see.  They  like  the  idee,  I'm  pretty  sure.  I  ex- 
plained about  Stocks  and  what  a  service  they'd  do 
the  camp  by  jumpin'  that  tunnel  site — and  how  really 


The  baffled  Ve.sey  tightened  his  jaws  on  his  cigar 
and  glared  at  him  as  if  debating  the  wisdom  of 
seizing  and  shaking  him  like  a  stubborn  schoolboy. 
Then  he  reverted  to  Stocks,  and  for  half  an  hour 
tirtked  about  the  camp.  But  at  last  he  worked  around 
to  the  subject  of  the  girls. 

"And  ye  won't  take  up  with  the  idee?"  he  asked. 

"Nop."  Waite  .shook  his  head  thoughtfully  and 
decisively  just  once  and  gazed  at  the  fire  as  if  the 
whole  question  had  been  most  sweetly  settled. 

"Well,  then,  see  yere!  If  them  girls  should  jump, 
you'd  back  'em  up,  eh,  as  agin  Stocks?  Fight  fer  'em?" 

"Sure!"  Waite  blinked  his  eyes  wide  open  and 
looked  up  at  the  .stovepipe.  "Huh!"  He  grunted 
to  himself  a  soft  sneer  at  the  idea  of  asking  such 
a  question.  "God,  yes!"  he  mused  aloud.  He  looked 
around  at  Vesey  and  he  wasn't  smiling.    "You  bet." 

"I  thought  you  would,"  replied  Vesey  with  a  sigh, 
his  eyes  sparkling  strangely  over  some  new  cour.se 
of  thought.  But  he  kept  it  to  himself.  "Mum's  the 
word,  mind,  Waite."  And  after  a  bit  of  irrelevant 
gossip  he  departed. 

The  next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  Waite  stood 
in  the  trail  from  Achepex  where  it  curls  over  the 


Waite  seized  him  and  swung  him  on  high  amid  a  volley  of  terrified  oaths  and  then  dashed  him  down  and  away 


as  he  sat  down  and  passed  Waite  a  cigar.  He  thrust 
another  under  the  left  tine  of  his  white  mustache, 
and  while  they  were  lighting  up  they  bent  their 
ears  to  the  musical  wreckage  growing  fainter  and 
fainter  down  the  gulch. 

"Waite — "  Vesey  suddenly  dismissed  the  serenade 
and  sat  back,  peering  critically  at  the  other — "Stocks 
hez  got  it  in  fer  you  over  that  talk  you  handed  him 
t'-night.  He'll  take  the  first  excuse  he  finds  to  pull 
off  trouble.    Better  put  on  yer  gun." 

Waite,  straightening  his  legs,  rocked  far  back  and 
.smiled  thoughtfully  at  the  fire.  "0-uh,  it's  hardly 
worth  while,"  he  drawled.  "The  darn  thing's  broke, 
anyway." 

Vesey  cocked  that  Satanic  eyebrow  at  him  and 
glowered  downright  wonder  and  admiration  for  some 
moments.    At  la.st  he  overflowed. 

"Say,  Waite,  lookee  here!  How  long  can  he  swell 
round  warnin'  people  off  here  and  there  and  every- 
where when  he  don't  own  an  inch,  after  the  camp 
finds  out  how  it  thinks  by  talkin'  as  you  does  t'-night? 
Every  feller— he  feels  same  as  you  do.  But  every 
mother's  son  thinks  most  of  the  camp  looks  on  claim 
jumpin'  wors'n  union  men  do  on  scabbin'.  And  while 
he'd  think  'Glory  halleeluja,'  he'd  be  afraid  to  say 
it  'bove  a  whisper  if  you  or  any  man  was  to  start 
jumpin'  Stocks's  locations.  And  .so  he'd  stand  back 
and  watch  that  drunken  ol'  road  agent  and  his  gang 
try  to  run  ye  off."  Waite  resumed  his  placid  rocking. 

"But,"  continued  Vesey,  warming  with  enthusiasm 
and  leaning  forward,  "a  ivoman — specially  a  heaii- 
iiful  woman — could  jump  the  best  claims  he's  got — 


valuable  it  wuz  and  they  might  make  a  fortune  out 
o'  it.    'Fraid?    Oughter  hear  the  dark-haired  one 
laugh  at  the  idee.  Now  I  tell  ye  what  I've  come  fer." 
"All  right.  Unload." 

"They've  took  to  you  a  lot  and  you've  a  stand-in 
by  helpin'  them  yesterday  and  cuttin'  wood  fer  them 
all  this  mornin'.  Now  persuade  them,  Waite,  to 
jump  that  tunnel  site.  You're  the  one  that  can  do  it. 
They'll  be  safe  as  burros  in  Central.  See?" 

"Yep.    Go  on." 

"Go  on?  It's  up  to  you  to  go  on.  Will  ye  get 
them  to  do  it?" 

WAITE   slowly  brought  his  chair  to  the  level 
and   scratched  his  jaw  at  the  fire.  "No-o," 
he  drawled  meditatively. 

"Y'won't?"  Tart  surprise  —  disappointment,  ex- 
asperation— flared  in  Vesey's  face  and  lifting  voice. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  get  daughtei-s  of  yours  into 
a  rumpus  like  that?"  smiled  Waite. 

"Confound  it!  Explain  the  situation  to  them,  and, 
if  they're  willin',  what's  it  to  ye?" 

"They're  same  as  tenderfoot  girls.  Wouldn't  real- 
ize what  they're  getting  into.  I  don't  know — you 
don't  know — what  they  might  get  into  before  we 
could  get  the  sheriff  on  the  job.  Besides,  one  of 
'em's  sick — next  door  to  a  lunger — and  mustn't  have 
any  excitement." 

"Excitement  me  grandmother!  Have  ye  took  them 
to  raise?" 

"Yep.  Uh,  huh!"  grinned  Waite  with  chaffuig 
serenity. 


naked  crest  of  Arizona  Hill,  and  gazed  down  at  the 
new  tent  in  Elk  Gulch.  Only  one  of  the  girls  was 
to  be  seen :  a  tiny,  soft  brown  touch  bent  over  the 
speck  of  an  upended  soap  box  and  washing  dishes. 
Smoke  from  the  tent  pipe  was  scrawling  a  faint  blue 
streak  across  the  rich  grays  of  the  background  of 
rocks.  Eight  high  azure  miles  away,  on  an  eye  line 
above  the  dark  green  of  Montana  Hill's  big  timber, 
the  stupendous  horn  of  James  Peak,  an  amethystine 
vision  daintily  chased  with  white,  displayed  the  glory 
of  heaven  and  earth. 

He  sat  down  on  a  "blow-out"  and  shook  tobacco 
into  a  cigarette  paper,  his  eye  the  while  tenaciously 
upon  the  brown  touch.  He  was  shaved  to  the  blood 
and  his  mustache  had  been  trimmed.  In  his  best 
yellow  corduroys,  new  tan  laced  boots,  and  go-to- 
Denver  sombrero,  he  had  far  from  an  unattractive 
appearance.  Anyway,  he  sat  there  and  smoked, 
his  gaze  on  the  saddle-colored  hair — for  it  was  she. 
At  last  she  happened  to  look  up  in  his  direction  and 
stood  as  if  she  saw  him.  He  bounded  up  and  raised 
his  hat  on  high  like  a  Ute  signaling.  She  waved  back. 
He  -struck  the  trail  into  the  gulch. 

He  didn't  ask  her  where  her  sister  was  until 
he  had  stretched  himself  out  on  side  and  elbow 
on  the  ground.  She,  in  brown  corduroy,  divided 
skirts,  and  man's  sombrero,  was  sitting  on  the 
soap  box  near  him.  "Oh,  we've  had  a  caller  this 
morning  long  ahead  of  you,"  she  laughed  with  a 
roguish  play  of  her  wonderful  eyes.  "She's  gone 
down  the  gulch  with  the  postmaster  to  look  at 
those  claims."  {Continued  on  payc  22) 
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COMMENT   ON  POLITICS 


THE  discussions  of  Republican  leaders 
when  they  gathered  at  the  meeting 
of  their  national  committee  at  Washing- 
ton last  month  centered  chiefly  around 
Justice  Hughes.    It  must  be  admitted 
without  reserve  that  so  far  Justice 
Hughes  has  guided  his  course  with  ref- 
erence to  his  possible  nomination  to  the 
Presidency  with  complete  propriety.  But 
equally  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  Justice 
Hughes  means  to  prevent  himself  from 
being  the  Republican  nominee  for  the 
Presidency  this  year  he  will  have  to  do 
more  than  he  has  already  done.  Thought- 
ful men — not  only  Republicans  but 
Democrats — sum  up  the  situation  ^ 
by  saying  that  Justice  Hughes  can-  | 
not  refuse  the  nomination  after  he  | 
has  been  nominated,  that  the  only  | 
thing  he  can  do  is  to  preclude  it  j 
before  the  nomination  actually  takes  | 
place.    To  preclude  it  effectively  it  | 
will  be  necessary  for  him,  judging  | 
by  the  position  taken  by  influential  j 
Republican  leaders,  to  do  something  | 
formal  and  sweeping.    Precluding  | 
his  nomination,  according  to  the  | 
views  of  those  who  are  eager  to  | 
nominate  him,  means  that  he  must  j 
say  that  if  the  Republican  National  j 
Convention  in  Chicago  next  June  j 
.should  nominate  him  he  would  re-  | 
fuse  to  accept  the  nomination.  Jus-  | 
tice  Hughes  can  go  through  this  | 
form  of  precluding  in  two  ways:  | 
either  by  a  private  statement  to  the  | 
Republican  leaders  or  by  a  public 
declaration.     That  he  would  not 
choose  the  private  way  of  doing  this 
is  fair  to  infer  from  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
that  he  has  more  than  most  public  men 
a  .sense  of  punctilious  propriety.  He 
can  hardly  let  the  preventing  of  his 
nomination  be  a  matter  of  private  nego- 
tiation between  himself  and  powerful 
Republican  leaders.    Of  course  what  is 
here  said  is  merely  in  the  way  of  setting 
down  of  the  sum  of  the  discussion  which 
comes  on  wherever  Presidential  politics 
is  discussed  among  important  leaders. 
Some  who  know  Justice  Hughes  best 
argue  that  if  his  sense  of  propriety 
should  dictate  such  a  course  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  do  the  thing  that  the 
Republican  leaders  claim  he  cannot  do — 
namely,  wait  until  the  nomination  is 
made  and  then  formally  refuse  to  accept 
it.   Obviously  it  is  all  a  case  of  guessing 
at  what  is  in  Ju.stice  Hughes's  mind ; 
and,  indeed,  that  is  what  a  large  bulk 
of  the  discussion  of  Presidential  possi- 
bilities at  this  moment  consists  of.  It 
is  admitted  that  Justice  Hughes  is  not 
a  man  who  reveals  his  mind  to  many 
persons.    The  question  that  politicians 
ask  among  themselves  most  frequently 
is  whether  there  is  anybody  who  has 
talked  with  Justice  Hughes  or  who  can 
form  any  fair  inference  from  anything 
he  has  ever  heard  Justice  Hughes  say. 
TJp  to  date  it  is  apparent  that  no  person 
has  been  found  who  has  Justice  Hughes's 
confidence  in  this  respect.   Persons  who 
knew  Justice  Hughes  well  when  he  was 


Governor  of  New  York  and  who  are  in 
a  position  to  make  inferences  from  what 
they  knew  of  him  then  say  that  he  is 
very  unlikely  to  accept  the  Republican 
nomination.  They  base  this  upon  two 
things :  first,  upon  his  distaste  for  pub- 
lic oflSce  of  this  kind.  They  say  that  he 
never  really  was  happy  when  he  was 
Governor  because  he  was  distressed  by 
the  pulling  and  hauling  of  politicians. 
Even  more  important,  these  persons  who 
think  they  are  in  a  position  to  know 
Justice  Hughes's  mind  say  that  his  feel- 
ing about  the  sanctity  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  is  likely  to  be  very  serious  indeed 
and  that  it  would  be  his  pleasure  to 
affirm  the  tradition  that  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  must  keep  himself  invio- 
late from  the  thought  of  political  office. 

The  Alternative 

IT  IS  true  that  the  greater  Republican 
leaders  talk  Hughes.  But  through  it 
all  one  sees  that  they  think  of  Hughes 
chiefly  as  an  alternative  to  Roosevelt. 
The  smaller  Republican  leaders,  the  lit- 
tle county  chairmen  and  precinct  com- 
mitteemen throughout  the  country  have 
only  one  wish — Republican  success.  They 
have  been  out  of  power  and  emolument 
for  a  long  time  and  they  want  to  go 
back.  These  local  leaders  have  no  con- 
cern with  the  personal  rancors  on  the 
part  of  the  bigger  leaders,  which  make 
Roosevelt  distasteful  to  them.  Their 
only  concern  is  to  win,  and  their  only 
preference  among  candidates  is  to  pick 
the  one  who  is  most  likely  to  make  the 
strongest  fight  against  the  Administra- 
tion. They  think  that  Roosevelt  is  the 
one  political  leader  who  has  identified 
himself  in  the  public  mind  with  oppo- 
sition to  the  Administration's  policies. 
This  point  is  most  forcibly  made  in  the 
New  York  "Tribune."  Of  the  "Trib- 
une" it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at 
the  pre.sent  time  it  has  more  vitality 
than  any  other  Republican  paper  in  the 
country : 

...  In  the  last  few  months  there  has  been 
no  mistakin{?  the  fact  thai  there  has  been  a 


real  change  in  public  opinion,  and  men  who 
were  long  and  steadfastly  opposed  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  President  and  as  a  candidate  are 
daily  confes.sing  to  a  change  of  opinion  and 
feeling.  .  .  . 

Other  public  men  have  caviled  and  crawled. 
They  have  not  dared  to  say  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  was  a  crime,  even  though  not  a  crime 
calling  for  political  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  because  such  a  declaration 
would  repel  Gei-man-American  votes.  They 
have  not  dared  to  assert  that  all  that  America 
stood  for  in  history  and  tradition  was  at  stake 
on  the  European  battle  field,  and   that  our 
cause  was  the  cause  of  France  and  of  Great 
Britain.    But  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  said  it — 
is  saying  it.    Other  men  in  public  life  and  office 
have  mistaken  the  condition  of  neutrality 
for  that  of  neuter,  and  the  mistake  flows 
from  political  anxieties  and  concern  for 
hyphenate  votes.  .  .  . 

In  this  situation  there  is  one  man  who 
has  neither  compromised  nor  qualified. 
There  is  one  man  who  has  from  the  very 
outset  expressed  his  convictions,  his  be- 
liefs, his  faith,  and  that  man  is  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  ... 

If  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  capital 
and  the  nation  to-day  are  not  willing  to 
face  the  situation  that  exists;  if  they  do 
not  dare  to  put  their  party  squarely  on 
record  on  questions  which  affect  national 
I       honor  and  national  security;  if  they  be- 
I       come  silent  partners  in  the  conspiracy  of 
I       national  betrayal  at  Washington,  believing 
I       that  they  will  thus  get  the  votes  of  the 
I       hyphenates  while  keeping  those  of  patri- 
I       otic    Americans,    they    will    wake  some 
I       months  hence  to  find  that  they  have  de- 
I       livered  themselves  bound  hand  and  foot 
I        to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  that  they  have 
I       permitted  him  to  become  the  single  figure 
I       in  American  public  life  identified  with  a 
I       policy  of  courage  and  patriotism  which 
f       will  appeal  to  the  American  people  in  the 
next  campaign. 
If  the  Republican  leaders  at  Washington  de- 
sire this  thing  to  happen,  there  is  nothing  they 
need  do  now  that  they  have  not  been  doing  for 
months.    Their  present  policy  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  nomination  and  election  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt  inevitable.    As  the  situation 
now  stands.  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  the  only  man 
who  can  defeat  Mr.  Wilson,  because  he  is  the 
only  man  who  has  offered  an  honest  substitute 
for  Mr.  Wilson's  policy  in  the  vital  question  of 
American  honor  abroad  and  security  at  home. 
If  the  Republican  leaders  cannot  see  this,  they 
are  blinder  now  than  they  were  in  1912,  and 
they  will  presently  pay  for  their  blindness.  .  .  . 

What  the  "Tribune"  expresses  is,  not 
that  the  Republican  leaders  want  Roose- 
velt, but  that  he  is  becoming  inevitable. 

Some  Others 

AFTER  Hughes  and  Roosevelt,  all  the 
>  other  possibilities  represent  merely 
varying  degrees  of  expediency.  The  one 
whose  candidacy  is  being  pushed  most 
aggressively  is  Senator  Weeks  of  Massa- 
chusetts; but  the  one  who  has  most 
strength  at  the  present  moment  is  Sena- 
tor Burton  of  Ohio.  Senator  Weeks's 
friends  believe  that  ultimately  he  can 
command  the  delegates  from  the  East- 
ern seaboard  and  from  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  most  intelligent  and 
aggressive  eff'orts  are  being  made  to 
accomplish  this.  Governor  McCall  of 
Massachusetts  is  received  throughout 
the  country,  and  especially  throughout 
the  Middle  West,  with  much  more  favor 
than  Senator  Weeks.  If  Massachusetts 
wishes  really  to  get  somewhere  she  will 
do  beiter  with  her  Governor  than  with 
her  junior  Senator. 
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A  Play  for  the  Gallery 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  are  not  to  blame  for  applauding  Secretary 
Daniels's  naval  program.  The  President  incorporated  it  with- 
out change  in  his  message  to  Congress,  and  the  report  itself  is  a 
plausible  document,  in  which  the  Secretary  exultantly  proclaims 
himself  a  "big  navy"  man  of  the  most  courageous  order.  But  the 
headlines  "Daniels  Converted  to  a  Great  Navy"  and  "Daniels  Urges 
Strong  Defense"  must  make  the  experts  of  the  General  Board  of 
the  navy  either  chuckle  or  swear,  according  to  their  natures.  They 
are  under  a  ban  of  silence  more  severe  than  has  ever  been  imposed 
in  this  country  or,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  any  other  country  on  earth. 
But  the  facts  are  public  property  and  should  be  made  known. 

Mr.  Bryan  got  out  of  the  Cabinet  in  June,  1915.  A  little 
later  the  President  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  procure 
an  opinion  from  the  General  Board  "as  to  what  the  navy  must  be 
to  stand  upon  an  equality  with  the  most  efficient  and  most  prac- 
tically serviceable."  The  board  promptly  replied  that  "the  navy 
should  ultimately  be  equal  to  the  most  powerful  maintained  by  any 
other  nation  of  the  world."  At  the  same  time  it  submitted  a  build- 
ing program  for  the  year  1917  onhj,  which  in  its  opinion  "would 
be  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  nation  if  continued  in  sub- 
sequent years  on  a  similar  scale."  That  is,  the  board  held  that 
example  is  better  than  precept  and  limited  its  recommendations  to 
immediate  necessities. 

This  report  has  never  been  published.  The  Secretary  locked  it 
up  in  his  desk,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  one  except  himself  and 
the  General  Board  has  seen  it. 

But  apparently  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Daniels,  for  in 
October  he  called  for  another  report  on  "a  building  program  that 
will  continue  for  five  years  with  an  expenditure  of  about  $100,- 
000,000  a  year."  The  board  accordingly  framed  a  statement  of 
the  way  the  money  could  be  best  spent.  They  did  not  advise  all 
they  considered  advisable.  Undoubtedly  they  would  have  liked  more 
submarines  if  they  could  get  them  without  cutting  down  the  num- 
ber of  capital  ships.  But  they  sacrificed  items  of  secondary  im- 
portance in  order  to  crowd  in  the  first  year  as  many  of  the  essen- 
tials as  could  be  secured.  And  they  expressly  said  in  their  report 
that,  while  their  suggestions  for  the  last  four  years  of  the  pro- 
gram were  indefinite,  they  "definitely  recommended"  the  items  for 
the  year  1917. 

Mr.  Daniels  did  not  put  these  recommendations  in  a  pigeon- 
hole, but  he  might  just  as  well  have  done  so  for  all  the  eflfect  they 
had  on  his  report  to  the  President.  Having  sought  and  received 
the  best  professional  opinion  obtainable,  he  promptly  discarded  it. 
In  place  of  the  thoughtfully  considered  plan  of  his  trained  advisers, 
based  on  his  own  specifications,  and  drawn  up  to  meet  what  they 
regard  as  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  navy,  he  offers  a  program 
of  his  own  artless  manufacture  and  without  the  slightest  sign  that 
it  has  been  influenced  by  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  board. 

The  board  asked  for  four  dreadnoughts. 

He  asks  for  two. 

The  board  asked  for  three  battle  cruisers. 
He  asks  for  two. 

The  board  asked  for  four  scout  cruisers. 
He  asks  for  three. 

The  board  asked  for  $3,000,000  for  aviation. 
He  asks  for  $2,000,000. 

The  board  asked  for  $11,000,000  for  reserve  ammunition. 
He  asks  for  $8,000,000. 

The  board  says  that  74,700  enlisted  men  are  needed  for  a  full 
war  complement  and  that  it  "regards  as  inadequate  any  smaller 
force  than  67,000"  for  peace  requirements. 

The  Secretary  places  his  maximum  of  enlisted  men  at  62,991. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Secretary  asks  for  an  enormous  increa.se 
in  the  number  of  submarines  over  the  recommendation  of  the  board. 
In  other  words,  he  cuts  down  the  items  which  his  skilled  advisers 
regard  as  es.sential  and  adds  to  the  items  which  they  consider  of 
secondary  importance. 

The  question  that  arises  at  once  is.  if  the  opinions  of  the  board 
were  of  so  little  consequence,  why  did  the  Secretary  ask  for  them 
at  all?  Why  did  he  not  make  up  his  program  without  putting 
the.se  experts  to  the  trouble  of  working  out  a  plan  and  exposing 
himself  to  a  comparison  that  may  prove  distinctly  inconvenient 
to  the  Administration  before  this  discussion  is  ended?  It  is  im- 
possible to  explain  his  position. 


It  is  no  wonder  that  con.scientious  officers  whose  souls  are  in 
their  work  are  dismayed  by  this  policy  or  lack  of  policy.  How  can 
the  most  hopeful  escape  premonitions  of  disaster  at  the  thought 
of  a  collision  between  this  country  and  a  scientifically  ready  and 
highly  armed  enemy?  What  would  the  renowned  valor  and  in- 
telligence of  our  officers  and  men  avail  in  such  a  contest?  If  the 
•President  and  the  Secretary  will  not  listen  to  expert  advice,  if  they 
persist  in  making  programs  without  the  aid  of  technical  knowledge, 
what  hope  is  there  of  building  a  navy  equal  to  the  responsibilities 
that  loom  up  in  the  vision  of  every  thoughtful  man  in  the  service? 

Patrick's  Philosophy 

SOME  CLERGYMEN  and  others  hold  that  the  war  is  bring- 
ing back  to  full  flowering  certain  of  the  qualities  of  human 
fortitude,  simplicity,  and  devotion  which  had  seemingly  been  tar- 
nished by  the  egoism  of  city  life  and  factory  civilization.  Per- 
haps they  are  right.  An  Irishman  interviewed  by  Florence  D. 
White  is  of  that  opinion.  Some  one  asked  Patrick:  "Isn't  it  a 
terrible  war?"  "Yis,"  he  heartily  agreed,  "ut  is;  but,  sure,  'tis 
betther  than  no  war  at  all." 

A  Letter  That  Explains  Itself 

WE  ARE  GLAD  to  print  this  letter  from  a  poet  who  has  suf- 
fered misunderstanding  at  our  hands: 
E>niT0R  Collier's: 

I  have  read  of  an  East  Indian  peasant  who  prayed  for  rain  and  of  the  gods 
who  said  of  him,  "Let  us  do  something  for  this  poor  fellow,"  and  thereupon 
turned  the  river  Brahmaputra  into  his  rice  patch.  Collier's  Weekly,  with 
the  benevolent  intention  of  defending  me  from  the  general  charge  that  as  an 
unaccountable  European  I  must  be  in  the  pay  of  some  alien  government,  de- 
clares that  I  get  no  profit,  but  that  I  put  political  propaganda  into  my  literary 
lectures  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing.  Let  me  say  with  all  the  clearness  and 
explicitness  I  can  command  that  I  neither  get  the  pay  nor  deliver  the  propa- 
ganda. I  have  given  no  pro-German,  pro-Turk,  pro-Serbian,  nor  pro-any-other-  : 
nationality  lecture,  nor  has  any  person  or  persons  asked  me  to  give  one.  The 
lectures  I  have  given  are  on  purely  literary  fivbjects,  but  I  cherish  a  hope  that 
some  day  I  shall  get  an  audience  to  listen  to  me  address  them  on  the  social  and  ] 
economic  conditions  of  present-day  Ireland. 

Faithfully  yours,  Padraic  Colum. 

Mr.  Colum's  lectures  are :  "Poets  of  the  Cabin  and  the  Roadway," 
on  the  folk  poetry  of  Ireland  in  Irish  and  English;  "Poetry  and 
Oratory" ;  "The  Younger  Irish  Poets  and  Prose  Writers" ;  "Ireland 
on  Her  Own  Account,"  a  lecture  on  Irish  social  and  economic  con- ; 
ditions;  "The  Irish  Literary  Movement";  "Fairy  Tales  I  Havej 
Made  Up" ;  a  reading  of  the  author's  own  poems  and  stories.  ! 

The  Last  Word  on  Henry  Ford 

WE  SOMETIMES  WISH  that  the  men  who  write  the  newspaper 
editorials  of  America  weren't  so  overworked.  One  of  these 
times  is  when  we  have  just  finished  looking  through  some  hun- 
dreds of  editorials  about  Mr.  Henry  Ford's  enterprise.  Only  half 
a  dozen  or  so  could  be  described  as  coming  from  a  writer  with  a 
fresh  or  judicial  mind.  All  the  others  go  through  the  familiar 
grind  of  coarse  irony  and  crude  invective — Mr.  Ford  is  crazy ;  he 
is  seeking  free  publicity;  he  has  a  swelled  head.  Now,  the  judg- 
ment we  happen  to  have  is  that  Mr.  Ford  won't  accomplish  very 
much ;  moreover,  we  shouldn't  like  to  see  him  accomplish  very  much 
just  now.  We  want  to  see  Germany  punished  for  what  she  did  to 
Belgium  and  in  Belgium.  Anything  that  will  prevent  this  punish- 
ment from  coming  home  to  her  would  be,  to  us,  a  sign  that  the  uni- 
verse is  not  run  at  all  to  our  liking.  Nevertheless  we  are  not  going 
to  join  in  the  chorus  of  cheap  jibes  at  Mr.  Henry  Ford.  Let  Mr. 
Ford  have  a  chance.  As  that  sane  and  humorous  philosopher, 
Mr.  F.  P.  A.  of  the  New  York  "Tribune"  says,  if  the  sane  men 
have  made  such  a  mess  of  international  relations  in  Europe,  why 
not  give  the  crazy  men  a  chance?  They  might  do  better  and  they 
couldn't  do  worse.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  FoRD  is  really  a  fine,  ear- 
nest man  whose  impulses  are  not  sufficiently  corrected  by  education 
nor  by  experience  outside  of  mechanics.  For  the  final  word  on  him 
we  are  willing  to  accept  what  is  said  by  Mr.  H.  M.  NiMMO  of  the 
"Saturday  Night."  which  is  Dublished  in  Mr.  Ford's  home  town. 
Mr.  NiMMO  is  ardently  pro- Ally,  but  he  has  known  Mr.  Ford  a  long 
time.  We  suspect  that  what  he  says  about  him  may  be  accepted  by 
the  country  as  a  final  estimate.    In  part,  Mr.  Nimmo  says: 

It  is,  we  believe,  a  fair  estimate  of  the  man  to  say  that  he  is  a  mechanical 
genius  of  a  sweet  and  lovable  disposition  with  almost  boundless  ignorance  on 
almost  every  subject  of  human  knowledge  outside  of  his  mechanical  specialties. 
He  never  had  the  advantage  of  an  adequate  education  at  school  or  college,  and 


he  has  succeeded  in  reaching  middle  life  with  far  less  of  the  fruits  of  self-edu- 
cation than  many  men  of  the  same  age  with  less  opportunities.  He  has  read  less 
than  the  average  schoolboy.  He  would  never  win  a  prize  in  spelling,  and  what 
he  says  so  frequently  and  so  verbosely  in  the  newspapers  of  late  months  is  what 
others  say  for  him,  and  write  for  him,  and  in  large  measure  think  for  him. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Henry  Ford  is  thinking  of  the  money  he  will  make 
through  using  his  peace  expedition  to  advertise  the  name  of  the  automobile  he 
makes.  Nor  are  we  at  all  sure  that  he  is  not  thinking  a  good  deal  of  his  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  in  his  curious  venture.  There  are  men  for  whom  publicity 
is  the  crown  of  life.  It  is  their  substitute  for  enduring  fame,  pleasing  as  a 
glass  diamond  to  the  man  w^ho  cannot  get  the  real  thing.  Chauncey  Depew 
avers  that  Brother  FoRD  is  engaged  in  "a  struggle  for  the  front  page."  Quite 
possibly.  And  yet  a  year  ago  we  would 
not  have  said  that."  His  generosity  with 
his  employees,  his  hospital  and  charity 
donations,  his  interest  in  his  city,  all 
stamped  him  as  a  man  of  philanthropic 
motives.  For  all  we  know  his  motives 
in  this  peace  expedition  may  be  entirely 
philanthropic.  But  there  has  been  an 
extraordinary  change  in  Henry  Ford 
in  the  past  year — from  the  time,  be  it 
noted,  that  President  Wilson  sent  for 
him  to  interpret  the  state  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Ford,  we  understand,  neither  added 
to  nor  subtracted  from  the  sum  of  the 
President's  knowledge,  but  he  came  home 
a  changed  man.  Before  that  fateful 
day  he  was  always  modest  in  expressing 
an  opinion  about  things  he  did  not  know 
or  understand,  thus  conserving  a  large 
portion  of  his  leisure  hours  for  other 
things;  but  since  then  he  seems  to 
have  been  talking  with  increasing  ve- 
locity and  variety. 


Conundrum 

WHICH  IS  WORSE:  the  man 
who  butters  you  methodically 
with  expres.sions  of  the  gratitude 
he  doesn't  feel,  or  the  one  who  feels 
it  but  never  expres.ses  it  for  fear 
of  being  thought  insincere? 


Cartoon  Drawn  by  F.  G.  Cooper 


A  Hint  to  the  New  Poets 

SPEAKING  OF  EATING— and 
the  Christmas  holidays  are  the 
time  for  it — is  it  an  accident  that 
the  poetry  of  food  is  generally 
3omic  in  effect  or  in  intention? 
Byron  it  is  who  affirms  that 

happiness  for  man — the  hungry  sin- 


^ince  Eve  ate  apple.s,  much  depends  on 
dinner 

—but  is  Byron  properly  serious?   In  the  same  poem  he  speaks  of 

that  all-softening,  overpowering  knell, 
The  tocsin  of  the  .soul — the  dinner  bell. 

That  isn't  serious !   Neither  is  Calverley's  : 

But  hark!  a  sound  is  .stealing  on  my  ear — 
A  .soft  and  silvery  sound — I  know  it  well. 
Its  tinkling  tells  me  that  a  time  is  near 
Precious  to  me — it  is  the  Dinner  Bell. 
O  blessed  Bell !    Thou  bringest  beef  and  beer, 
^  Thou  bringest  good  things  more  than  tongue  may  tell: 
Seared  is,  of  course,  my  heart — but  unsubdued 
Is,  and  shall  be,  my  appetite  for  food. 

Vhen  Shakespeare's  characters  referred  to  eating  they  generally 
lid  it  in*  a  wholesome,  matter-of-fact  way,  devoid  of  humor.  So 
t  was  with  hearty  Homer,  who  enjoyed  a  barbecue  with  the  best. 

he  romanticists,  however,  never  gave  their  heroes  and  heroines 
ime  out  for  solid  food — one  suspects  the  heroines  of  Richardson, 
^rs.  Radcliffe,  and  Jane  Porter  never  ate  anything  more  sub- 
tantial  than  toast  and  tea.  Then  came  certain  ribald  humorists 
i/ho  took  delight  in  emphasizing  human  appetite  along  with  human 
railty.   According  to  Sir  Owen  Sp^aman,  this  is  the  way  to  make 

decadent  poem : 

It  is  fulfilled  of  precious  spice. 

Whereof  I  give  the  recipe: 
Take  common  dripping,  .stew  in  vice, 

And  serve  with  vertu;  taste  and  see! 

jhere  is  .something  belittling  in  every  reference  to  eating  made 
y  our  latter-day  poets.    Only  Chf;sti<]RT0N  is  loyal  to  the  elder 
'lition.    No  wonder  poetry  is  le.ss  read. 


And  just  as  he  was  dreaming  of  more  easy  money! 


Good  Old  Duffy 

IT  SEEMS  TO  US  we  could  make  a  book  out  of  the  references 
which  have  appeared  in  this  paper  to  Duffy's  Malt  Whiskey. 
Lately  a  Spokane  (Wash.)  friend  sent  us  a  new  variation.  Wa.sh- 
ington  goes  dry  January  1  and  Duffy  is  getting  ready  for  the  change. 
In  one  of  the  Spokane  papers  appears  an  adverti.sement  in  which 
Duffy's  is  described  in  the  old  familiar  bunk  as  "a  relief  for  slight 
indispositions  arising  in  every  family/'  as  "your  nearest  doctor,"  as 
"a  recognized  medicinal  whisky,"  as  "made  for  medicinal  purpo.ses 
only."   Fmally  appear  these  words,  which  we  have  ventured  to  lift 

into  something  approximating  the 
typographical  distinction  of  the 
original  advertisement : 

2  BOTTLES  COST  $2.10  (SAVE  20c.) 

Express  Prepaid 

Cut  out  and  save  this  adv.  for  future 
reference,  so  that  you  will  know  where 
to  find  us  when  your  State  goes  dry. 

This  seems  to  us  pretty  impudent. 
Can't  Washington  do  something  to 
beat  this  game? 

The  Truth  at  Last 

TxN  ITS  DAILY  JOB  of  explain- 
-Ling  the  acts  of  German  admin- 
istrators, the  Hamburg  "Nach- 
richten,"  one  of  the  Kaiser's 
leading  newspapers,  makes  a  side 
reference  to  "German  officials 
whose  duty  is  to  tame  and  bridle 
Belgium."  As  a  summary  of  what 
the  Germans  have  done  in  Belgium, 
and  why,  these  ten  words  leave 
nothing  to  be  said.  Public  opin- 
ion in  this  country  on  the  war 
crystallized  about  Germany's  inva- 
sion of  Belgium,  and  hasn't  had 
any  reason  to  change. 

Looking  Backward 

READING  THE  ACCOUNTS  of 
the  war  that  fill  the  daily  papers, 
one  sometimes  gets  a  discouraged 
feeling  about  the  direction  in  which 
the  world  is  wobbling,  but  occasion- 
ally we  run  across  something  like 
the  following.  We  found  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  quoted  from  a  birthday  speech  made  by 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  dealing  with  his  youth : 

At  that  time  temperance  was  unknown.  It  was  an  insult  to  refuse  a  drink. 
Most  of  the  public  men  whom  I  met  in  the  Legislature  died  from  alcoholism. 

From  the  Watch  Tower 

TAKING  STOCK  OF  YOURSELF  on  New  Year's  Day  is  like 
talking  things  over  with  your  wife.  The  way  you  survey 
past  and  future  is  almost  identical  in  both  cases.  Suppose  the 
two  of  you  are  checking  up  the  past  together:  it  is  not  usu- 
ally the  matters  that  are  pleasantest  to  contemplate  that  you 
dwell  on,  but  the  errors,  the  plans  badly  laid  or  badly  executed, 
the  ambitions  wrongly  directed,  the  children  overindulged  or 
narrow-mindedly  shackled,  the  needless  misunderstandings,  bicker- 
ings, recriminations,  and  heartaches.  This  is  the  mood  in  which 
you  look  back,  alike  when  you  chat  with  your  better  half  or  con- 
verse silently  with  the  better  half  of  yourself.  Or  suppose  it  is 
the  future  that  is  at  issue.  With  what  high  resolve  you  peer  at 
the  horizon  line.  Now  your  surmise  is  all  of  the  good  things  that 
may  lie  ahead :  the  confidence  that  you  will  be  brave  enough  to 
slough  off  the  littleness  and  weakness  of  long  standing,  the  clear- 
ness of  vision  that  will  enable  you  to  detect  reefs  in  time,  the 
resolve  to  be  broad-minded  and  tolerant,  the  determination  to  re- 
sent the  sight  of  injustice  or  untruth,  the  anticipated  joy  of  noble 
deeds  planned  and  accomplished.  This  is  the  rosy  dream.  Not  all 
of  it  will  or  possibly  can  come  true.  But  yours  the  task — alike 
in  marriage  and  in  all  life — so  to  mold  the  future  that  each  new 
year  will  make  it  le.ss  painful  for  you  to  look  back  upon  the  past. 
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Our  Picturesque  Native  Soldiers  of  the  Philippines 


JN  THE  snapshot  above,  taken  just  outside  a  village 
in  Luzon,  a  model  company  of  Igorot  troops  of  the 
Philippine  Constabulary  are  seen  lined  up  in  their 
parade  uniforms.  They  are  waiting  to  greet  Governor 
General  Francis  Burton  Harrison,  who  is  on  an  in- 
spection tour  of  the  principal  towns  on  the  island. 
The  men  and  women  on  horseback  are  whites  resid- 


ing in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  the  group  of  uni- 
formed men  between  the  arch  and  the  crowd  of 
natives  on  the  knoll  are  American  and  Filipino  officers. 
The  soldiers  in  the  immediate  foreground  are  as  well, 
if  not  better  trained  than  most  of  our  American 
militiamen.  The  group  next  to  the  troops  are  school- 
boys who  are  being  prepared  for  enlistment.  There 


are  327  officers  and  4,768  privates  in  the  constabi 
lary  service,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  given  thei 
elementary  military  training  in  the  public  school 
by  officers  from  the  regular  army  posts.  They  (i 
all  kinds  of  police  work,  from  settling  native  lover: 
quarrels  to  driving  off  bands  of  murderers  an 
thieves  who  menace  the  small  back-country  village 


CKI.KBRATING  CHRISTMAS  IN  BUENOS  AIRKS,  Argentina,  with  a  street  carnival.  The  trio  on  the  platform  are  impersonating  the  three  wise  men  from  the  East,  who, 
guided  by  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  went  to  Jerusalem  to  pay  homage  to  the  new-born  Christ.  At  the  left  are  two  of  the  three  camels  which  the  make-believe  kings  rode  through 
the  streets  on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  this  snapshot.    The  light  costumes  are  explained  by  the  fad  that  Christmas  time  is  midsummer  on  that  side  of  the  equator 
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Intimate  Glimpses 
of  Big  Warriors 
and  Small 


y///////////////////////^ 


Albanian  Bandits  Aiding  the  Teutons 

npHE  fearsome  four  in  the  snapshot  above  are  Albanian 
bandits — men  whose  chief  occupation  is  warfare  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Albanians  of  this  half-civilized  class  fight 
for  sheer  love  of  killing  and  looting.  In  times  of  inter- 
national peace  they  make  a  business  of  slaying  and  robbing 
rival  clansmen,  and  when  there  is  a  chance  to  participate 
in  a  real  war,  whether  their  uwn  country  happens  to  be 
involved  or  not,  they  shoulder  their  rifles  and  go  on  a  big 
man-hunt.'  In  the  last  few  weeks  many  of  these  blood- 
thirsty tribesmen  have  been  reported  as  fighting  with  the 
Austro-Germans  against  the  Serbs  in  the  north  while  the 
Bul.'^ar-Teuton  forces  have  been  engaging  the  Serbs, 
French,  and  British  at  the  south.  As  a  rule  they  are  not 
well-trained  soldiers.    Guerrilla  warfare  suits  them  best. 


A  French  Red-Cross  Dog  in  the  Role  of  a  Battle-Field  Hero 

stretcher  bearers,  but  in  this  instance  the  sol- 
dier was  unable  to  write,  and  had  to  send  his 
helmet.  Dogs  have  proved  to  be  a  valuable 
asset  of  the  French  ambulance  service — so 
valuable  that  the  Government  is  paying  big 
prices  for  huskies  brought  from  far-off  Alaska. 

Cupyii^-lit  hy  luteruaciuual  Film  r.ervice 

y///////////,y///////////////^^^^^ 


TN  THE  photograph  reproduced  above  a 
French  Red-Cross  dog  is  seen  returning  to 
his  masters,  two  ambulance  men,  with  the  hel- 
met of  a  soldier  he  has  found  wounded  in  front 
of  a  German  trench.  Army  dogs  usually  carry 
notes    from    wounded    troopers    calling  for 


A  GKRMAN  ARMY  DKNTIST  at  work  behind  the  trenches 
in  Alsace.     Jjvo  patients  arc  painfully  awaiting  their  turn 
Jan.  I 


GKNFRAL  JOFFRR,  THE  FRKNCH  COMMANDKR  IN  CHIEF  (in  dark  uniform),  talking  with  mem- 
bers of  the  stall.    He  exercises  almost  as  much  military  authority  as  the  entire  German  General  StafE 
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Reo  Wk 

You'h 


AT  THIS  MOMENT— tke  Jay  on  wliicli  tliis 
IS  written — we  kave  on  Land  orders  for  immediate 
sliipment  of  1700  carloads  of  Reosi 

THATS  MORE  THAN  5000  REOS  forwliick 

customers  are  waiting  at  tke  otLer  end — all  over 
America — and  wliick  we  could  tkerefore  skip  to- 
nigkt,  if  tke  factory  could  turn  tkem  out! 

THATS  A  WONDERFUL  condition — and  yet 
it  is  not  exceptional  m  tke  case  of  Reo.  Always — 
always — tkere's  a  greater  demand  for,  tkan  supply 
of,  Reo  cars. 


NEVER  SINCE  THE  DAY  tke  first  Reo  left 
tke  factory  and  demonstrated  its  quality  in  ser- 
vice to  tke  first  Reo  owner,  kas  it  keen  possible 
for  us  to  make  enougk  cars  to  supply  all  wko 
wanted  Reos. 

NEVER  A  TIME  wken  you  could  go  to  a  Reo 
dealer  and  say,  "I  want  a  Reo,"  and  take  it  away 
witk  you.  \[ 

IT  HAS  BEEN  NECESSARY  always  to  place 
your  order  well  in  advance  of  tke  date  on  wkick 
you  desired  your  Reo  delivered. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPAt 
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You  Want  It 
lave  to  Place  Your  Order  T^ow 


THIS  AD  IS  TO  TELL  YOU— to  impress  it 

)on  you  just  as  strongly  as  we  can — tliat  if  you'd 
ve  your  Reo  wKen  you  11  want  it  your  orcler  sKould 
in  your  local  Reo  dealer  s  kands  now — at  once. 

NT  DELAY- place  your  order.  Make  it  a 
aume  order  ty  paying  him  a  deposit — else,  in  justice 
t  other  tuyers,  ne  cannot  reserve  a  car  for  you. 

!  VE  HIM  GIVE  YOU  the  definite  del  ivery  date 
Ke  can  if  you  order  far  enougk  akead — and  tken 
!'U  won  t  kave  to  wait  or  accept  your  ^'second 
'Oice,  as  so  many  kave  kad  to  do  every  past  season. 


AND  NO  MATTER  wketker  your  preference  or 
your  purse  dictates  a  four  or  a  six-cylinder  car;  a  kig,  lik- 
eral,  roomy  five,  or  an  equally  luxurious  7-passsnger 
car,youcansatisfytkat  desire  and  still  kave  Reo  quality. 

REO  THE  FIFTH,  ^^tke  incomparaUe  rour,  is  a 
great,  kig,  luxurious  five-passenger  car,  and  matckless 
value  at  $875. 

AND  THE  NEW  REO  SIX— kut  wky  paint  tke 
lily?  You  know  tkat  from  tke  day  tkis  magnificent 
equipage  was  announced — its  graceful  lines  seen  and  its 
price,  $1,250,  named,  it  kas  keen  tke  talk  of  motordom. 
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TO  ANSWE 


THAT  night  John  Hamp- 
stead  went  to  the  theatre 
as  usual,  but  entered  the 
dressing  room  like  a  man 
going  into  the  presence  of 
his  dead.  Throughout  the 
performance  he  made  his 
entrances  and  exits  solemnly. 

The  play  for  this  his  final 
week  was  "Hamlet,"  and 
John's  part  was  the  King. 
Every  night,  as  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  killed  him  with 
a  rapier  thrust,  John  en- 
acted that  spectacular  and 
traditional  fall  by  which, 
since  time  forgotten,  all 
Kings  in  "Hamlet"  go  top- 
pling to  the  floor,  where 
they  die  with  one  foot  up- 
raised upon  the  lowermost  step  of  tue  throne,  as  if 
reluctant  even  in  death  to  give  up  the  perquisites 
and  preeminence  of  royalty.  So  hour  by  hour  John 
felt  that  he  was  killing  the  King  in  his  soul,  but 
the  King  died  reluctantly,  always  with  one  foot  on 
the  throne. 

The  last  night  came  and  the  last  hour.  Methodi 
cally  the  man  assembled  his  make-up  materials,  his 
grease  paints,  his  hare's  feet,  and  the  beard  he  had 
himself  fashioned  for  the  King  to  wear,  and  put 
them  away,  with  their  sweetish,  unmistakable  odor, 
in  the  old  cigar  box.  He  would  treasure  them  hence- 
forth like  sacred  things,  symbols  of  a  great  ambi- 
tion which  had  stirred  a  young  man's  breast  and 
remembrances  now  of  the  greatest  sacrifice  it  seemed 
possible  aspiring  youth  could  be  called  upon  to  make. 

But  no  one  was  to  know  that  it  was  a  sacrifice; 
not  Rose,  not  Dick,  nor  Tayna  even. 
They  were  to  think  he  did  it  hap- 
pily and  because:  "The  stage  .  .  . 
the  stage  life,  you  know!  Well, 
probably  there  are  better  ways  for  a 
man  to  spend  his  energies." 

But  really,  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
Hampstead  knew  he  would  love  the 
drama  always.  He  owed  it  a  debt 
that  he  could  never  repay,  and  some 
day  when  he  had  achieved  a  brilliant 
success  in  another  walk  of  life — 
when  Dick  and  Tayna  were  grown 
and  far  away  perhaps — he  would  take 
out  the  old  cigar  box  and  gather  his 
children  around  him,  if  he  should 
have  children,  and  tell  them  the  story 
of  his  first  divinest  ambition  as  one 
tells  the  story  of  one's  first  love,  and 
of  the  great  sacrifice  he  had  made  in 
the  cause  of  duty,  fingering  the  while 
these  crumbling  things  as  one  caresses 
a  lock  of  hair  of  the  long  departed. 

NEXT  morning,  with  the  theatre 
and  its  life  resolutely  behind  him, 
young  Hampstead  looked  out  upon  a 
world  that  was  strange  and  unfa- 
miliar, as  something  to  which  one 
wakens  from  a  dream. 

To  make  money  quickly  and  stead- 
ily and  in  considerable  amounts  was 
his  immediate  necessity.  He  remem- 
bered, naturally,  that  only  seven 
months  ago  William  N.  Scofield  had 
offered  him  a  salary  of  .$12,000  a  year, 
and  he  went  to  see  that  gentleman 
promptly. 

The  traffic  manager's  eye  lighted 
at  sight  of  him;  then  the  light  faded. 
Scofield  did  not  refer  to  the  offer  he 
had  made  or  the  things  he  had  talked 
about  that  night  in  the  Pacific  Union 
Club.  He  only  said  absently,  "I  will 
speak  to  Parsons." 

The  next  day  Parsons  offered  Hamp- 
stead a  position  in  the  rate  depart- 
ment at  $100  a  month.  John  was  not 
greatly  surprised.  He  knew  the  world 
was  like  that. 

Of  course  he  might  have  gone  next 
to  Mr.  Mitchell,  but  did  not.  In  the 
first  place,  John  knew  that  no  position 
which  that  kind-hearted  gentleman 
might  offer  could  pay  as  much  money 
as  he  mu.st  have.  In  the  second  place, 
he  felt  himself  big  with  a  sense  of 
new-grown  powers  of  personality  that 
he  wanted  to  capitalize,  not  for  some 
employer  but  for  himself. 

"Seems  to  me,"  he  communed  as  he 
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"  John  is  as  good  as  a  vaudeville  act!  "  say  the  shipping  clerks  of  clumsy  young  Hampstead,  a  California  railroad 
stenographer.  But  Hampstead  takes  lessons  in  actin;^,  gains  confidence,  and  is  quickly  promoted  by  the  general 
freight  agent,  faflier  of  Bessie  Mitchell.  Meantime  John  plays  Ursus  In  "  Quo  Vadls  "  at  a  local  theatre  and 
Bessie  is  just  a  bit  petulant  at  the  sight  of  Lygia  —the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Marlcn  Dounay— nestling  In 
John's  arms.  John's  minister,  too.  Is  grieved.  But  John  declines  a  big  railroad  job  and  decides  on  a  stage  career, 
Bessie  saying  yes  -  to  this.  Bluffing  his  way  into  a  small  company,  his  queer  make-up  stamps  him  an  amateur, 
but  his  talent  for  oratory  enables  him  to  save  a  play.  Marlen  joins  the  company  and  snubs  John  at  first.  Then 
stage  kisses  become  real.  John  passionately  declares  his  love,  proposes,  and  is  rejected,  for  Marlen  Is  ambitious 
and  forces  him  to  think  she  will  stop  at  nothing.  The  tragic  death  of  his  sister's  husband  ends  his  stage  dreams 


walked  down  Market  Street,  "that  I  could  sell  real 
estate  or  stocks  or  bonds;  that  I  could  promote  enter- 
prises, work  with  big  men,  put  through  their  deals, 
and  make  a  lot  of  money.   I  believe  I  will  try  it." 

An  advertisement  which  seenjed  to  promise  some- 
thing like  this  was  answered  by  him  in  person,  but 
it  proved  instead  a  proposition  to  sell  books.  John 
revolted  at  the  idea,  but  the  books  interested  him 
greatly.  The  set  was  designed  for  self-improvement, 
and  the  price  was  $30. 

"Every  time  you  sell  a  young  man  or  woman  a  set 
of  these  you  do  good  to  the  buyer,"  he  suggested  to 
the  manager  with  a  glow  upon  his  face. 

"Exactly,"  assented  that  suave  gentleman,  sight- 
ing two  prime  essentials  of  a  salesman— faith  in 
his  own  article  and  a  missionary  enthusiasm.  "You 
could  easily  make  a  hundred  a  week  selling  'em!" 


"Bessie  !  "  John  murmured  huskily  after  an  interval.     "iJun't  speak  to  me  — 
[don't!"  she  commanded  hoarsely  without  turning  her  head.  John  obeyed  her  humbly,  abjectly 


Because  John  needed  $100 
a  week  and  reflected  that 
the  experience  would  be 
good  training  for  that 
higher  form  of  salesman- 
ship upon  which  he  meant 
to  embark,  he  took  his 
prospectus  and  started  out. 
The  first  week  his  commis- 
sions were  $7.50.  He  had 
made  one  sale.  But  he 
needed  $100  worse  the  sec- 
ond week,  and  set  forth  with 
greater  determination. 
That  week  he  made  two 
sales.  "I've  almost  got  it," 
he  assured  himself,  gritting 
his  teeth  desperately.  And 
the  third  week  he  did  get  it. 
His  commissions  for  the  six 
days  were  $74.50,  for  the  next  week  $112.50,  for  the 
fifth  week  $145.  John  Hampstead  was  successfully 
launched  upon  an  enterprise  that  would  care  for 
all  his  money  wants. 

And  the  work  itself  was  happy  work.  It  was  no 
foot-in-the-door,  house-to-house  campaign  on  which 
he  had  entered.  Ways  were  found  of  gathering  lists 
of  persons  likely  to  be  interested.  He  called  upon 
these  people  like  a  gentleman;  he  was  received  and 
entertained  like  one.  His  self-respecting  manner, 
his  stage-trained  presence,  his  growing  store  of  per- 
sonal magnetism,  his  strong,  interesting  face,  with 
the  odd  light  of  spiritual  ardor  in  his  eyes  and  the 
little  choke  of  enthusiasm  that  came  into  his  voice, 
all  helped  to  make  his  presence  welcome  and  his  can- 
vass entertaining.  He  became  an  adept  in  reading 
character  and  in  playing  upon  the  springs  of  desire 
and  resolution. 

With  this  went  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  becoming  socially  very  skillful, 
and  a  new  sense  of  still  increasing 
personal  power  peppered  him  with  the 
sparkle  of  new  hopes.  Ambition 
flamed  once  more.  The  king  in  his 
soul  was  alive  again.  He  could  not 
only  meet  people;  he  could  handle 
them.  He  felt  that  as  a  politician  he 
could  win  votes,  as  a  lawyer  he  could 
sway  juries. 

He  might  even  turn  again  to  the 
stage,  with  the  prospect  of  swifter 
and  surer  success,  but  he  had  begun 
already  to  discover  that  one  cannot 
go  back,  that  no  life  ever  flows  up- 
stream. 

Yet  the  thing  which  really  made 
the  stage  career  no  longer  possible 
was  this  sense  of  new  powers  grown 
up  within  him  that  were  not  mimetic 
but  creative  and  constructive  and 
which  would  insistently  demand  some 
other  form  of  expression. 

Meanwhile  he  was  making  money. 
Within  six  months  all  the  bills  were 
paid  and  he  had  more  than  $1,000  in 
the  bank.  Rose,  who  had  been  in  a 
sanatorium,  was,  with  Dick  and  Tayna, 
housed  in  a  cottage  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  in  western  San  Francisco  where 
the  setting  sun  flashed  its  farewell 
upon  the  windows  and  the  wide  ocean 
rolled  always  in  the  distance. 

John  was  beginning,  too,  to  feel 
that  the  time  had  come  when  he  could 
go  back  to  Bessie  and  tell  her  of  his 
love.  The  past  seemed  very  far  past 
indeed.  The  memory  of  those  whirl- 
wind hours  of  passionate  attachment 
to  Marien  Dounay  was  like  a  distorted 
dream  of  some  drug-induced  slumber 
into  which  he  had  sunk  but  once,  and 
from  which  he  had  awakened  forever. 

T  ETTERS  had  passed  frequently  be- 
tween  himself  and  Bessie.  On  his 
part  these  were  carefully  studied  and 
almost  devoutly  restrained  in  expres- 
sion, but  they  were  none  the  less 
freighted  in  every  line  with  the  fervor 
of  his  growing  devotion  to  her. 

On  her  part  the  letters  were  as 
frankly  and  impulsively  rich  with  the 
essence  of  her  own  happy,  effervescent 
self  as  they  had  always  been.  She 
had  expressed  a  loyal  sympathy  with 
him  in  the  shattering  of  his  stage  ca- 
reer, but  had  commended  him  for  his 
renunciation,  while  through  the  letter 
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had  run  a  note  of  relief  which  led  John  to  discover  for 
the  first  time  that  Bessie's  concurrence  in  his  dramatic 
ambitions  was  never  without  misgivings.  True,  she 
had  told  him  this  once,  but  it  was  when  he  had  been 
too  deaf  to  hear.  What  pleased  John  most  in  this  cor- 
respondence was  a  quickening  pulse  of  happiness, 
almost  from  letter  to  letter,  which  the  big  man  felt 
revealed  her  perception  of  his  growing  love  for  her. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  that  put  the  past  so  far  be- 
hind, that  made  it  seem  as  though  his  love  for 
Bessie  had  always  been  a  part  of  his  life,  and  the 
impulse  to  declare  it  a  legitimate  ripening  of  fruit 
that  had  grown  slowly  toward  perfection. 

A  day  was  set  when  John  would  go  to  Los  Angeles 
to  visit  Bessie.    As  the  time  approached  he  could 
think  of  nothing  else.    On  the  morning  of  that  day 
the  evening  of  which  was  to  mark  his  departure  he 
was  canvassing  in  Encina,  a  beautiful  section  of  that 
urban  population  of  several  hundred  thousand  people 
across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  the 
largest  municipal  unit  of  which  is  the 
city  of  Oakland.    But  thoughts  of  Bessie 
so  filled  the  lover's  mind  with  rosy  clouds 
that  he  had  not  enough  of  what  salesmen 
call  "closing  power." 

As  it  happened,  a  tiny  park  was  just 
at  hand.  It  was  two  blocks  long  and  half 
a  block  wide,  curved  at  the  ends,  dotted 
with  graceful  palms,  with  tall,  shapely, 
shiny-leaved  acacias,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  sod  of  grass,  laced  at  intervals  by 
curving  walks. 

Upon  a  bench  in  the  very  center  of 
this  park  Hampstead  dropped  down  and 
gave  himself  up  to  blissful  meditations. 
Across  the  street  was  a  block  of  happy- 
looking  cottage  homes,  a  fair  example  of  Elder  R 
the  homes  of  the  great  middle-class  folk  apostle  of 
of  America,  the  one  class  that  John  knew 
well  and  sympathetically,  for  he  himself 
was  of  it.  On  the  corner  directly  before  him  was  a 
grass-sodded  lot,  larger  than  the  others,  holding  in 
its  center,  not  a  cottage  but  a  country  schoolhouse 
structure,  painted  white  and  with  a  small,  hooded 
vestibule  out  in  front.  Over  the  wide  doors  admit- 
ting to  this  vestibule  was  a  transom  of  glass,  on 
which  was  painted  in  very  plain  letters  the  words: 
Christian  Chapel. 

"The  house  of  God  does  not  look  so  happy  as  the 
homes  of  men  hereabout,"  Hampstead  remarked,  and 
just  then  was  surprised  out  of  his  own  thoughts  by 
seeing  the  door  of  the  deserted-looking  chapel  open 
and  two  men  come  out.  One  was  tall  and  heavy, 
had  a  gray  mustache,  was  red  of  face,  and  wore  a 
silk  hat,  a  white  necktie,  and  a  full  frock  coat. 

"An  ex-clergyman,"  surmised  Hampstead  shrewdly, 
because,  aside  from  his  dress,  the  man  looked  aggres- 
sively unclerical. 

The  other  man  was  slender,  with  a  black,  dejected 
mustache.  He  was  also  frock-coated,  but  the  mate- 
rial of  the  garment  was  gray  instead  of  black,  and 
the  suit  looked  rubbed  at  the  elbows  and  bagged  at 
the  knees.    This  man  carried  a  small  satchel. 

"Some  sort  of  a  missionary  secretary,  I'll  bet 
you,"  was  John's  .second  Venture  at  identification. 

Another  incongruous  thing  about  the  man  with  the 
clerical  dress  was  that  he  had  a  carpenter's  hammer 
in  his  hand.  Dropping  this  tool  upon  the  wooden 
landing,  where  it  clattered  loudly,  he  drew  a  key 
from  his  pocket  and  locked  the  door,  shaking  it 
viciously  to  make  sure  that  it  was  fast.  Then,  de- 
scending the  steps,  with  the  claw  of  the  hammer  he 
pried  loose  a  plank  some  six  or  eight  feet  long  from 
the  wooden  walk  that  ran  across  the  sod  to  the  con- 
crete pavement  in  front.  He  nailed  this  plank 
across  the  door. 

"Nailing  up  God!"  commented  John,  whose  mood 
had  become  sardonic. 

"What's  the  story,  I  wonder?"  he  remarked  next. 
He  rose,  sauntered  across  the  narrow  street  and 
up  on  the  wooden  walk  till  he  stopped  with  one  foot 
on  the  lower  step,  gazing  casually  with  mild  curi- 
osity expressed  upon  his  face. 

'T^  FIE  missionary  secretary  had  noted  John's  advance 

and  appeared  to  recognize  that  his  chajice  interest 
was  legitimate. 

"A  miserable,  squabbling  little  church,"  the  man 
remarked,  an  expression  of  pain  upon  his  face.  "A 
disgrace  to  the  communion.  I'm  the  district  evange- 
list. I've  had  to  step  in  from  the  outside  and  close  it 
up  in  the  interests  of  peace.  Brother  Burbeck  here 
is  a  leader  of  one  of  the  wings.  He  has  tried  in  vain 
to  bring  peace." 

"I  have  stood  up  for  the  Lord  again.st  the  dis- 
turber," announced  Brother  Burbeck  over  his  shoul- 
der, while  he  dealt  a  vicious  blow,  as  if  the  head  of 
the  nail  were  the  head  of  the  malefactor. 

"And  who  was  the  disturber?"  queried  John.  "A 
man  of  bad  character,  I  suppose." 

"No,  you  couldn't  call  him  that,  could  you.  Brother 
Burbeck?"  ventured  the  district  evangelist.  "Ju.st  a 
young  man  from  the  seminary  with  his  head  over- 
flowing with  undigest<!d  facts." 

"Near-facts,  they  was  only,"  interjected  Brother 
Burbeck  .';ent<-ntiously  as  he  held  another  nail  bc- 


urbeck,  dour 
the  old  school 


tween  a  hard  thumb  and  a  knotted  finger  and  tapped 
the  head  gently  to  start  it. 

"Rather  undermining  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the 
old  Gospel,"  went  on  the  evangelist. 

"Takin'  'way  what  he  couldn't  never  put  back,'' 
amended  Brother  Burbeck  between  blows,  and  then 
added  accusingly:  "He  had  no  respect  for  the  elders, 
not  a  bit." 

Brother  Burbeck's  tones  as  he  contributed  this 
additional  detail  were  as  sharp  as  his  blows. 

"You  were  one  of  the  elders?"  inquired  John,  in 
an  even  tone  that  might  have  been  construed  to  mean 
respect  for  the  eldership. 

"I  am  one  of  'em,"  corrected  the  driver  of  nails. 
"I  preached  the  old  Jerusalem  Gospel  myself  for 
twenty  years,"  he  affirmed  proudly,  "until  my  health 
failed  and  I  went  into  undertaking." 

"You  appear  to  have  your  health  back,"  observed 
John  dryly,  noting  marks  of  the  hammer  upon  the 
plank  where  the  nail  heads  had  been  beaten  almost 
out  of  sight  by  his  slashing  blows. 

"Yep,"  admitted  that  gentleman  just  as  dryly. 

Looking  at  Elder  Burbeck's  large  head,  with  its 
iron-gray  hair,  at  the  silk  hat,  which  .stuck  peril- 
ously but  persistently  to  the  back  of  it,  noticing  the 
folds  of  oily  flesh  on  his  bullock  neck,  the  working  of 
his  broad,  fat  shoulders,  and  the  sweat  standing  out 
on  his  heavy  jowls,  as  if  protesting  mutely  against 
this  unusual  activity  <iischarged  with  such  unusual 
vehemence,  John  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could 
never  like  Elder  Burbeck.  In  his  heart  he  took  the 
part  of  the  disturber. 

"You  know  what  this  reminds  me  of  somehow?"  he 
asked,  with  just  a  minor  note  of  accusation  in  his  tone. 

"Not  being  a  mind  reader,  I  don't,"  replied  Elder 
Burbeck,  turning  on  John  a  look  which  showed  as 
plainly  as  his  speech  that  in  the  same  interval  of 
time  when  John  was  deciding  that  he  didn't  like 
Burbeck,  Burbeck  was  deciding  he  didn't  like  John. 
"What  does  it  remind  you  of?"  and  the  elder-under- 
taker stared  fiercely  at  the  book  agent. 

"Nailing  Jesus  to  the  cross,"  replied  John,  shoot- 
ing a  glance  at  Burbeck  that  was  hard  and  beamlike. 

"Hey!"  exclaimed  Burbeck,  his  red  face  redden- 
ing more. 

"But,"  explained  the  secretary,  interjecting  him- 
self anxiously,  as  a  man  not  too  proud  of  his  duty 
that  day,  "it  is  in  the  interests  of  peace.  We  expect 
to  give  time  a  chance  to  heal  the  wounds.  In  six 
months  the  disturbing  element  will  have  gone  away 
or  given  up,  and  then  we  can  open  the  doors  to  peace 
and  the  old  faith." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  John,  as  instinctively  liking  the 
missionary  secretary  as  he  instinctively  di.sliked 
Brother  Burbeck,  "it  is  a  movement  in  behalf  of  the 
HfalnH  <iuoV 

"Yes,"  replied  the  secretary,  smiling  faintly  as  he 
noticed  the  shaft  of  humor  in  John's  eye. 

"And  Brother  Burbeck?"  John  twitched  his  chin 
in  the  direction  of  the  tipsy  silk  hat  and  the  vehe- 
mently swinging  hammer.  "He  is  the  apostle  of  the 
Ht.at.uH  quo?" 

"Yes,"  assented  the  missionary,  smiling  yet  more 
faintly,  after  which  he  countered  with:  "Are  you  a 
Christian,  my  brother?" 

"I  was  a  deacon  in  the  First  Church,  Los  Angeles," 


answered  John,  "but  I've  been  traveling  round  for  a 
year  or  so.    Hampstead's  my  name." 

The  secretary's  face  lighted  with  unexpected 
pleasure. 

"How  do  you  do,  Brother  Hamp.stead?"  he  ex- 
claimed, putting  out  his  hand  quickly.  "My  name's 
Harding." 

"Glad  to  meet  you.  Brother  Harding,"  said  John; 
"I've  seen  your  name  in  the  church  papers." 

"Brother  Burbeck,  this  is  Brother  Hampstead  of 
the  First  Church,  Los  Angeles,"  announced  Harding, 
when  that  gentleman,  having  driven  his  last  nail 
and  smashed  the  plank  a  parting  blow  with  his 
hammer,  turned  to  them  again. 

ELDER  BURBECK'S  manner  instantly  changed. 
"Oh,  one  of  our  brethren,  eh?  Hampstead?  Why, 
say,  I  remember  hearing  you  talk  one  night  down 
there  in  Christian  Endeavor  when  I  was  at  the 
Undertakers'  Convention.  They  told  me  you  were 
going  on  the  stage.  That's  how  I  remember  you  so 
well,  I  guess." 

"I  got  over  that  nonsense,"  said  John  easily. 
"Sorry  to  hear  you've  been  having  trouble  in  your 
little  church." 

"It's  been  a  mighty  sad  case,"  sighed  the  elder, 
heaving  his  ponderous  bosom  and  mopping  his  red 
brow  and  scalp,  for  the  removal  of  his  hat  revealed 
that  his  iron-gray  hair  was  only  a  fringe. 

"By  the  way,"  asked  John,  who  was  contemplating 
the  bulletin  board,  "what  about  the  Sunday  school? 
I  see  it's  down  for  9.45." 

"Dwindled  to  a  handful  of  children,"  declared  Bur- 
beck, as  if  a  handful  of  children  was  something  en- 
tirely negligible. 

John  had  a  reason  for  feeling  especially  tender 
where  the  feelings  of  children  were  concerned. 

"But  they'll  come  next  Sunday,  and  they'll  be  ter- 
ribly disappointed,"  he  urged.  "It  will  shake  their 
faith  in  God  Himself.  They  won't  understand  at 
all,  will  they?"  The  young  man's  soft  heart  turned 
sick  at  the  prospect. 

"I  reckon  they  will  when  they  see  the  chui-ch 
nailed  up,"  answered  Burbeck  grimly,  quite  too  tri- 
umphant over  spiking  an  enemy's  guns  to  consider 
the  mystified,  wondering  soul  of  childhood  as  it 
might  stand  before  that  nailed  door  four  mornings 
from  this,  for  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  door 
was  Wednesday. 

Their  task  completed,  the  elder  and  the  evangelist 
were  turning  toward  the  street.  "Good-by,  brother," 
said  Harding,  again  shaking  hands.  • 

"Oh,  good-by.  Brother  Hampstead,"  exclaimed 
Burbeck,  turning  as  if  he  had  forgotten  something, 
and  offering  his  stout,  once  sinewy  palm. 

John  gave  it  a  grip  that  shook  the  huge  frame  of 
Elder  Burbeck,  and  made  him  feel,  as  he  seldom  felt 
about  any  man,  that  here  was  a  personality  and  a 
physical  force  at  least  as  vigorous  as  his  own. 

"Good-by,  Brother  Burbeck,"  John  responded,  with 
an  open  smile,  and  then,  while  the  two  men  took 
themselves  down  the  street  in  the  direction  of  the  car 
line,  the  book  agent  went  back  and  sat  contem- 
platively upon  the  bench  in  the  park. 

"Some  day,"  mused  John,  "I  think  I'll  build  a 
church,  and  I  believe  I'll  build  jt  to  look  like  a  cot- 
tage, with  roses  round  it  and  bougainvilleas  and 
palms,  with  broad  verandas,  inviting  lawns,  and 
many  bowering  vines.  I'll  make  it  the  most  homy- 
looking  place  in  the  whole  neighborhood,  with  a 
ru.stic  sign  stuck  up  somewhere  that  says,  'The 
Home  of  God'  or  something  like  that." 

Still  musing,  the  scornful  words  spoken  to  John 
by  Scofield  more  than  a  year  ago  on  the  steps  of  the 
Union  Club  came  idling  into  his  mind  now  as  he  sat 
meditatively  upon  the  bench:  "Remember!  You're 
not  an  actor!  You'7-e  a  preacher."  He  smiled  as  he 
recalled  Scofield's  irritation  at  the  idea,  and  his  own. 

That  afternoon  at  five  o'clock  he  left  for  Los 
Angeles. 

AT  THREE  o'clock  of  the  next  aftei-noon,  which 
was  Thursday,  John  was  sitting  happily  in  the 
Mitchell  living  room  in  Los  Angeles  waiting  for 
Bessie  to  come  from  school.  Mrs.  Mitchell  stood  on 
the  threshold  leading  toward  the  hall.  She  was 
dressed  for  the  street  save  for  her  gloves,  at  one. of 
which  she  was  tugging. 

"I  have  always  felt,  Mr.  Hampstead,  that  you 
were  a  very  good  influence  for  Bessie,"  she  was  say- 
ing guilefully,  "and  I  do  wish  you  would  talk  her 
out  of  that  university  idea.  She  graduates  from 
high  in  June,  you  know;  and  she  talks  nothing, 
thinks  nothing,  dreams  nothing  but  university,  uni- 
versity, uni-v-e-r-s-i-t-y !"  Mrs.  Mitchell's  elocu- 
tionary climax  was  calculated  to  convey  a  very  fine 
impression  of  utter  weariness  with  the  word  and 
with  the  idea;  but  John,  who  had  flushed  with 
gratification  at  the  crafty  compliment,  would  not  be 
swerved  by  either  guile  or  scorn  fi-om  an  instinctive 
loyalty  to  Bessie  and  her  ideals. 

"I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  do  that,"  he  said  soberly. 
"My  heai-t  wouldn't  be  in  it.  Bessie  has  a  wonder- 
ful mind.    You  .'ihould  give  her  every  advantage." 

"Well,  talk  her  out  of  Stanford  then,"  compromised 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  as  if  in  her  mind  she  had  already  sur- 
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rendered,  as  she  knew  she  must.  "She's  determined 
to  go  there.  Stanford  is  a  kind  of  man's  school  from 
what  I  hear.    Lots  of  the  Phrosos  are  going  to  U.  C." 

The  front  door  opened  and  closed  and  John's  heart 
leaped  at  the  sound  of  a  light  footstep  in  the  hall. 

Book  strap  in  hand,  wearing  a  white  shirt  waist 
and  skirt  of  blue,  with  the  brown,  crinkly  hair  break- 
ing out  from  under  a  small  straw  hat  worn  jauntily 
askew,  Bessie  paused  upon  the  threshold,  her  eyes 
asparkle  with  expectancy. 

"John!"  she  exclaimed  with  a  little  shriek  of  joy. 
"You — you  old  dear!"  and  she  came  literally  bound- 
ing across  the  room  to  greet  him  as  he  rose  and  ad- 
vanced eagerly. 

Hampstead  thought  he  had  never  seen  such  a  glow- 
ing picture  of  animal  health  and  the 
tonic  exuberance  of  life. 

"And  now,"  declared  Mrs.  Mitchell 
as  she  managed  the  last  button  of 
her  glove,  "I  must  abandon  you  to 
yourselves,  but  don't  sit  here  paying 
compliments.  Get  out  into  the  air 
somewhere." 

"Oh,  let's,"  assented  Bessie  with 
animation.  "Only  wait  till  I  change 
my  hat!" 

"Don't,"   pleaded  John.     "I  like 
that  one." 

"But  I  have  another  you'll  like 
better,"  called  Bessie  over  her  shoul- 
der, for  already  she  was  racing  out 
of  the  room  past  her  mother. 

"Good-by.  Have  a  good  time!" 
Mrs.  Mitchell  lifted  her  voice  toward 
her  daughter  racing  up  the  stairs, 
and  then  turning  waved  her  ridicu- 
lous folding  sunshade  at  John  as  she 
adjured:  "Give  her  your  very  best 
advice!" 

"Never  doubt  it,"  echoed  John, 
with  the  sudden  feeling  of  a  man 
who  is  left  alone  in  a  house  to  guard 
great  riches. 

BESSIE  took  a  whole  half  hour 
to  change  her  hat,  but  she 
changed  her  dress  as  well  to  some- 
thing white  and  filmy  that  reached 
below  the  shoe  tops,  and  by  those 
few  inches  of  extra  length  added  a 
surprising  look  of  maturity  to  the 
pliant  youthfulness  of  her  figure. 
This  was  I'.eightened  by  a  surplice 
efl'ect  in  the  bodice  forming  a  V 
which  accentuated  the  rounded  full- 
ness of  the  bosom  and  gave  a  hint 
of  the  charm  and  power  of  a  most 
bewitching  woman  ripening  swiftly 
underneath  the  artless  beauty  of 
the  girl. 

"How  do  you  like  it?" 
"Wonderful,  wonderful!"  John  ex- 
claimed rapturously,  rising  as  she 
entered. 

Bessie's  mood  was  lightly  happy. 
His  was  deeply  reverent,  and  there 
was  a  world  of  devotion  and  tender- 
ness in  the  look  he  gave  her — a  look 
which  thrilled  Bessie. 

"Bessie,"  John  asked  abruptly, 
"could  we  get  away  from  here  quickly 
— in  a  very  few  minutes — away 
from  men  and  houses  and  things?" 

Bessie  looked  surprised.  "Of  course;  we're  going 
out,  aren't  we?" 

"But  quickly,"  urged  John.  "I  have  a  mad  im- 
pulse, just  a  romantic  impulse;  the  feeling  that  I 
want  to  get  you  out  of  doors.  You  are  to  me  like 
a  beautiful  flower  just  bursting  into  bloom;  bet- 
ter still,  a  wonderful  fruit  which  in  some  sheltered 
spot  has  grown  untainted  to  ripeness.  You  are 
so  much  a  part  of  nature,  so  utterly  unartificial, 
that  it  seems  I  must  see  you  first  in  a  setting  of 
nature's  own." 

"Your  impulse  is  right,  John,"  Bessie  answered 
with  quick  assent  and  an  energetic  double  shake  of 
the  hands  that  held  her  own. 

Not  far  from  the  Mitchell  residence,  on  the  west- 
ern hills  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a  little  painted  park  with 
a  maple-leaf  sheet  of  water  embanked  by  close-shaved 
terraces  of  green,  and  here  and  there  a  clump  of 
shrubbery  crouching  so  close  over  graveled  walks  as 
to  suggest  animal  forms.  From  one  of  these  man- 
made  thickets  a  toy  promontory  juts  into  the  lake. 
Upon  this  point,  as  if  it  were  a  lighthouse,  is  a 
rustic  house,  octagonal  in  shape,  with  benches  on 
its  inner  circumference.  Embowered  at  the  back, 
screened  halfway  on  the  sides  and  with  the  open  lake 
before,  this  snug  structure  affords  a  delicious  sense 
of  privacy  and  elfinlike  seclusion,  provided  there  be 
no  oarsmen  pulling  lazily  or  tiny  sailboat  loafing 
across  the  watery  foreground. 

This  day  there  was  none.  The  stretch  of  lake  in 
front  stared  vacantly.  The  birds  twittered  un- 
guardedly in  the  boughs  behind.  The  perfume  of 
jasmine  or  orange  blossoms  or  honeysuckle  was 
wafted  through  the  rustic  lattices;  and  here  John 


and  Bessie,  seated-  side  by  side,  were  able  to  feel 
themselves  alone  in  the  universe. 

John,  they  agreed,  was  still  going  to  be  something 
big,  very,  very  big,  though  he  still  di(J  not  know 
what,  and  in  the  meantime  he  was  going  to  make 
money,  yet  not  for  money's  sake. 

AS  FOR  Bessie,  she,  too,  had  developed  an  ambi- 
■  tion,  and  surprised  John  into  delightful  little 
raptures  with  her  statement  of  it.  She  wanted  to  go 
to  Stanford,  study  political  economy,  and  take  part 
in  the  new  woman  movement. 

"Bessie!"  he  broke  out  impulsively,  arising  quickly 
and  looking  down  into  her  upturned,  intent  face, 
"doesn't  everything  we've  been  talking  about  seem 


unimportant?"  Bessie's  features  expressed  wonder 
and  delightful  anticipation. 

"Everything  besides  ourselves,  I  mean,"  John  went 
on,  and  then  added  impetuously:  "To  me,  this  after- 
noon, there  is  just  one  fact  in  the  universe,  Bessie, 
and  that  fact  is  you!" 

The  light  of  a  shining  happiness  kindled  like  a 
flash  on  the  girl's  face,  and  she  threw  out  her  hands 
to  him  in  the  old,  impulsive  way. 

"Just  one  thing  I  feel,"  John  rushed  along,  seizing 
the  outstretched  hands  and  playfully  but  tenderly 
lifting  her  until  she  stood  before  him;  "just  one 
thing  that  I  want  to  do  in  the  world  above  every- 
thing else,  and  that  is  to  love  you,  Bessie,  to  love  you!" 

THE  words  as  he  breathed  them  seemed  to  come 
up  out  of  the  deeps  of  a  nature  rich  in  knowledge 
of  what  such  love  could  mean. 

Bessie,  enraptured,  did  not  speak,  but  her  dimples 
behaved  skittishly  and  there  was  a  sharp  little 
catch  of  her  breath. 

"Just  one  ambition  stands  out  above  every  other," 
continued  the  man  with  a  noble  earnestness— "the 
ambition  to  make  you  happy,  to  protect  you,  to 
worship  you,  and  to  help  you  do  the  things  you  want 
to  do  in  the  world.  For  marriage  isn't  a  selfish 
thing!  It  doesn't  mean  the  extinction  of  a  woman's 
career  in  order  that  a  man  may  have  his.  It  is  the 
surrender  of  each  to  the  other  for  the  greater  hap- 
piness and  the  higher  power  of  both." 

Suddenly  there  was  a  choke  in  the  big  man's  voice. 
"That's  what  I  feel,  my  dear  girl,"  he  concluded 
abruptly,  with  a  deep  note  of  reverence  in  his  tones, 
"and  that's  what  I  want  to  do!" 


As  he  spoke  John  had  lifted  the  yielding  hands 
higher  and  higher  and  separated  them  till  one  rested 
on  each  of  his  shoulders.  Man  and  woman,  the  two 
looked  straight  into  each  other's  eyes,  as  they  had 
that  day  upon  the  cliff',  but  this  time  it  was  his  lip 
that  quivered  and  his  eyes  that  misted  over. 

"Well,"  she  breathed  naively,  "you  have  my  per- 
mission to  do  all  those  things.  I'm  sure,  John,  the 
biggest  fact,  the  biggest  love,  the  biggest  career  in 
the  world  for  me  is  just  you!" 

Bessie  accompanied  the  words  with  an  ecstatic 
little  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  self-abandoning 
toss  of  the  head. 

Reverently  John  pressed  his  lips  upon  hers  and 
held  her  close  for  a  very,  very  long  time,  while  a 
wave  of  indescribable  bliss  surged 
over  and  engulfed  him.  His  embrace 
was  gentle,  even  reverent;  but  it 
seemed  he  could  not  let  her  out  of 
his  arms.  Here  at  last  was  one 
treasure  he  could  never  surrender, 
one  renunciation  he  could  never  make. 

"And  to  think,"  sighed  Bessie, 
after  a  long  and  blissful  silence,  find- 
ing such  rapture  in  nestling  in  those 
strong  arms  that  she  was  still  un- 
willing to  lift  her  head  from  where 
she  could  feel  the  beating  of  his 
happy  heart — "to  think  how  long  we 
have  loved  each  other  without  ex- 
pressing it;  how  loyal  we  have  been 
to  each  other's  love  even  before  we 
had  grown  to  recognize  it  for  what 
it  truly  was."  Bessie  looked  up  sud- 
denly. It  seemed  to  her  that  John's 
heart  had  done  a  funny  thing;  that 
it  quivered  and  missed  a  beat. 

But  John  ignored  her  look.  His 
face  was  set  and  stubborn.  He 
changed  his  position  slightly  and 
gathered  her  yet  more  determinedly 
in  his  arms,  so  that  Bessie  felt  again 
how  strong  he  was  and  how  much 
it  means  to  woman's  life  to  add  a 
strength  like  that. 

"Do  you  know,  John,"  she  prat- 
tled presently  out  of  the  deepening 
bliss  which  this  enormous  sense  of 
security  inspired;  "do  you  know  that 
I  used  to  fear  for  you?  For  me 
rather!  To  fear,"  she  exclaimed 
with  a  happily  apologetic  little 
laugh,  "that  you  might  fall  in  love 
with  Marien  Dounay!" 

But  the  laugh  ended  in  a  choke  of 
surprise  when  Bessie  felt  the  body 
of  the  big  man  shiver  like  a  tree 
in  a  blast. 

"Why?  Why?  What  is  the  mat- 
ter, John?"  she  asked  in  helpless  be- 
wilderment, for  the  big  face  with  a 
profile  like  a  mountain  had  taken  on 
a  look  of  awful  pain,  and  while  she 
questioned  him  he  put  her  from  him 
and  with  e  low  groan  sank  down 
upon  the  bench.  .  .  . 

Bessie's  artless  words  had  made 
John  remember  as  very,  very  near 
what,  during  this  delicious  hour  in 
her  presence,  had  seemed  to  be 
worlds  and  worlds  behind  him;  had 
in  fact  made  him  feel  his  shame  and 
guilt  so  deeply  that  he  could  no 
longer  hold  her  in  his  arms.  Then  the  story  of  his 
infatuation  for  Marien  Dounay  had  come  out,  as  he 
had  always  felt  it  must  some  time  for  the  purging 
of  his  own  soul,  even  if  it  were  Bessie  who  would 
suffer  most. 

"You  can  never  know  how  I  have  reproached  my- 
self for  it,"  he  concluded.  "I  have  suffered  agonies 
of  remorse.  Wild  with  love  of  you,  and  the  impulse 
to  declare  that  love,  I  have  stayed  away  six  months. 
It  seemed  to  me  at  first  that  I  could  hardly  get  my 
consent  to  come  at  all  from  her  to  you;  that  I  must 
doom  myself  to  perpetual  loneliness  to  expiate  my  sin." 

To  the  young  girl,  facing  the  first  bitter  disillu- 
sionment of  love,  it  came  like  a  flash  of  intuition  that 
men  were  like  that — all  men!  They  were  mere 
brutes!  This  intuition  maddened  the  girl,  and  her 
disturbed  emotions  expressed  themselves  in  a  burst  of 
flaming  anger. 

"You  may  go  back  to  Marien  Dounay,"  she  ex- 
claimed hotly.    "I  do  not  want  her  left-overs." 

"But,"  protested  John  with  something  of  that  sense 
of  injury  which  a  man  is  apt  to  feel  if  forgiveness 
does  not  follow  soon  upon  confession,  "you  do  not 
understand !" 

"I  understand,"  retorted  Bessie  with  blazing  sar- 
casm, "that  you  fell  hopelessly  in  love  with  this 
woman ;  that  you  embraced  her,  kissed  her,  wor- 
shiped the  ground  she  trod  on ;  that  you  proposed  to 
marry  her  almost  upon  the  spot;  that  she  refused 
you  and  drove  you  from  her;  that  for  a  month  you 
wrote  me  letters  of  hypocritical  pretense;  that  when 
she  finally  not  only  repulsed  you  but  revealed  herself 
to  you  as  a  woman  without  scruples  you  consider- 
ately revived  your  affection  for  me." 


The  Queen  of 
Hearts 

BY  BERTON  BRALEY 

THOUGH  /  oftentimes  tire  of  her  flower- 
like face 
As  one  tires  of  perpetual  beauty, 
I  am  free  to  admit  she's  a  creature  of  grace. 

That,  in  fact,  she's  a  regular  "cutie;" 
A  nd  though  I  have  raved  pretty  rabidly  of 

The  wearisome  frequency  of  her, 
I  was  really  and  truly  dissembling  my  love 
For  the  Girl  on  the  Magazine  Cover  I 

For  I  am  a  highly  susceptible  chap 
Wherever  you  happen  to  set  me; 
If  a  pretty  girl  shows  anywhere  on  the  map, 

I — well,  I'm  around!    Do  you  get  me? 
I  gaze  with  delight  on  her  face  and  her  form 

And  close  to  her  presence  I  hover. 
So  you  see  I  am  merely  a  fraud  when  I  storm 
At  the  Girl  on  the  Magazine  Cover! 

And  if  I  find  that  "not  impossible  she,  " 

My  last  and  my  mightiest  passion, 
A  peach  and  a  pippin  she  surely  must  be, 

A  goddess  of  beauty  and  fashion. 
For  how  could  a  commonplace  damsel  retain 

The  homage  and  love  of  a  lover 
Whose  heart  has  been  subject  for  years  to  the 
reign 

Of  the  Girl  on  the  Magazine  Cover  ? 
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John  felt  that  in  this  storm  of  words 
some  injustice  was  being  done  him,  yet 
he  could  not  deny  that  such  an  out- 
burst of  wrath  upon  Bessie's  part  was 
natural,  and  he  humbled  himself  be- 
fore the  blast. 

IN  the  vehemence  of  her  demonstra- 
tion Bessie  had  arisen,  and  after  the 
final  word  stood  with  her  back  to  John 
looking  out  upon  the  little  lake  which 
suddenly  seemed  a  frozen  sheet  of  ice. 

"Bessie!"  John  murmured  huskily 
after  an  interval. 

"Don't  speak  to  me — don't!"  she  com- 
manded hoarsely  without  turning  her 
head. 

John  obeyed  her  so  humbly  and  so 
completely  that  she  began  to  w-onder  if 
he  was  still  there  or  if  he  had  sunk 
through  the  ground  in  the  shame  and 
mortification  which  she  knew  well 
enough  possessed  him. 

When  she  had  wondered  long  enough 
she  turned  and  found  him  not  only 
there  but  in  a  pose  so  abject  and 
utterly  remorseful  that  her  heart  soft- 
ened until  she  felt  the  need  of  self- 
justification.  "You  were  my  god,"  she 
urged.  "You  inspired  me !  I  worshiped 
you!  I  thought  you  were  as  fine  a 
man  as  my  own  father — and  finer  be- 
cause you  had  a  finer  ambition.  I 
thought  you  were  grand,  noble,  strong!" 
Bessie  stopped  with  her  emphasis  heavy 
upon  the  final  word. 

"Is  not  the  strong  man  the  one  who 
has  found  in  what  his  weakness  lies?" 
John  pleaded  humbly. 

But,  as  before,  his  attempt  at  pallia- 
tion seemed  to  anger  her  unaccounta- 
bly, and  she  turned  away  again  with 
feelings  too  intense  for  utterance — 
with,  in  fact,  a  dismal  sense  of  the  fu- 
tility of  utterance.  She  wanted  to  get 
away  from  John.  She  wished  he  would 
get  ut)  and  go  while  her  back  was 
turned.   A  sense  of  humiliation  greater 


than  had  possessed  him,  she  was  sure, 
had  come  over  her.  If  the  lake  in 
front  had  been  sixty  feet  deep  instead 
of  six  inches,  she  might  have  flung 
herself  into  it. 

"But  you  love  me!"  pleaded  John 
from  behind  her,  his  voice  coming  up 
out  of  depths. 

"Do  you  think  I  would  care  how  many 
actresses  you  lost  your  dizzy  head  over 
if  I  didn't?"  retorted  Bessie  petulantly, 
and  instantly  would  have  given  several 
worlds  to  recall  the  speech.  "No!  No!" 
she  denied,  stamping  her  foot  angrily. 
"I  don't  love  you.  I  love  the  man  I 
thought  you  were." 

"All  the  same,  I  love  you."  groaned 
John,  rising  up  to  proclaim  his  passion 
hoarsely  and  then  flinging  himself 
again  upon  the  bench,  where  with  head 
hanging  despondently  he  continued:  "I 
love  you,  and  I  don't  blame  you  for 
hating  me,  and  you  can  punish  me  as 
long  as  you  want  and  in  any  way  you 
want.  You  can  even  try  to  fall  in  love 
with  some  one  else  if  you  like.  Marrv 
him  if  you  want  to.  I  love  you  and  I'll 
teep  on  loving  you.  No  punishment  is 
too  great  for  the  thing  I've  done." 

THE  eflfect  of  this  speech  on  the  out- 
raged Bessie  was  rather  alarming  to 
that  indignant  young  lady.  When  John 
began  to  heap  the  reproaches  higher 
upon  himself,  she  felt  a  return  to  sym- 
pathetic consideration  for  him  that  was 
so  great  that  she  dared  n6t  trust  her- 
self to  hear  more  of  them. 

"Take  me  home!"  she  commanded 
hurriedly,  walking  swiftly  by  him,  but 
with  scrupulous  care  that  the  swish  of 
her  white  skirts  should  not  touch  the 
bowed  head  as  she  passed,  and  no  more 
trusting  herself  to  a  second  glance  at 
that  dejected,  tawnv  mop  of  hair  than 
to  hear  more  of  his  self-indictment. 


(To  be  continued  next  week) 


The  Men  Who  Make  the  Movies  Move 


'  Continued  from  page  7 ) 


played  with  such  a  light-comedy  touch  as 
that?    Shouldn't  he  be  more — serious? 

"Well,  sir,  it  took  my  breath  away. 
I  could  only  stand  and  look  at  him. 
While  I  was  recovering  from  the  shock. 
George  went  on  to  explain  that,  by  add- 
ing a  few  scenes  and  cutting  out  a 
few,  'Percy'  could  have  a  secret  sor- 
row and  horn  in  on  the  big  stuff  of 
the  picture.  He  could  discover  'the 
papers'  and  get  a  line  on  the  dark  se- 
cret in  his  father's  past,  thus  becoming 
a  combination  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  the- 
heart-bowed-down,  and  a  rescuing  angel 
in  the  last  reel — a  sort  of  god  from  the 
machine  all  the  way  through. 

"  'Now,  in  the  script — '  says  he,  and 
that  brought  me  back  to  life. 

"  'Where  in  the  hot  hereafter  did  yov 
get  hold  of  a  script?'  says  I.  'Who  gave 
it  to  you?  Since  when  have  you  been 
my  assistartt  director?  Listen,  George, 
and  try  to  remember  what  I  say:  you're 
not  hired  to  think;  you're  hired  to  act! 
There's  a  difl'erence.  Now  you  run 
through  that  scene,  and  don't  let's  have 
any  more  hogwash  about  a  secret 
sorrow!' 

"Would  you  believe  it?  I  had  to  fight 
with  George  all  the  way  through  that 
picture!  He  couldn't  get  it  out  of  his 
poor  little  head  that  he  knew  more 
about  it  than  I  did.  He  wanted  to  make 
suggestions  and  lend  me  ideas.  Come 
to  find  out,  he'd  been  working  with  a 
Jirector  who  Hked  that  sort  of  thing! 
We  have  a  rule  now  that  absolutely 
prohibits  giving  out  copies  of  script  to 
anybody.  The  less  an  actor  thinks  he 
knows,  the  easier  he  is  to  handle." 

Hints  from  a  Waiter 

MANY  men,  many  minds.   There  are 
other  directors,  who  welcome  sugges- 
•ion.')  from  their  people,  and  will  take  a 
intfrom  a  three-dollar-a-day  extra  man 
readily  as  from  a  high-priced  star. 
"No  directr^r  can  be  expected  tfj  know 
erything,"   explained   one  of  these. 
!n  the  course  of  his  work  he  covers 
>':h  a  wide  range  that  he  cannot  pos- 
')ly  have  special  information  on  all 
jl'ijects.    VfiT  instance,  last  week  I  put 
1  an  elaborate  restaurant  scene.  One 
'f  the  extra   men   suggested  certain 
hanges.    I  questioned  him  and  found 
it  that  he  had  once  been  a  waiter.  I 
'^Icomed  his  suggestions  gladly  and  en- 
uraged  him  U)  makf  more.    He  knew 
■out  the  inner  working  of  a  restau- 
.  ant,  and  I  didn't.     Why  shouldn't  I 
have  availed  myself  of  the  advantage 
"'f  his  experience? 

"Some  mighty  good  bits  of  business 


get  into  my  pictures  which  are  not  even 
indicated  in  the  sciipt;  they  are  sug- 
gested by  members  of  the  company. 
When  I  find  that  an  actor  has  brains, 
I  encourage  him  to  use  them  for  my 
benefit." 

So,  you  see,  there  are  all  sorts  of 
directors,  and  each  one  is  absolutely 
certain  that  his  method  is  the  best.  One 
method,  however,  is  common  to  all — 
the  method  of  preparing  a  "story"  for 
production.  Would  you  like  a  peep  at 
the  bare  skeleton? 

Movie  Efficiency 

IN  the  good  old  days  when  everything 
went,  pictures  were  made  rather  hit 
or  miss,  with  the  accent  strongly  on 
the  miss.  A  director  got  an  idea, 
Heaven  knows  where,  and,  having  that 
idea,  he  proceeded  to  develop  it  in 
course  of  production,  much  as  a  man 
might  make  a  suit  of  clothes  by  start- 
ing in  with  the  third  buttonhole  of  the 
vest.  Under  these  conditions  the  fin- 
ished product  was  jerky  and  uneven, 
and  the  scenes  poorly  tied  together. 
The  story  did  not  tell  itself  well. 

The  demand  for  efficiency  resulted  in 
scenario  departments,  where  the  raw 
idea  is  received,  scrutinized  carefully  for 
birthmarks,  and — let  us  say  accepted 
with  ringing  cheers.  The  raw  idea  is 
then  parboiled  and  put  through  a  course 
of  sprouts  before  finding  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  a  director.  Each  scene  is 
numbered  and  appears  in  sequence, 
with  the  action  tersely  described. 

This  sort  of  work  is  now  called  "put- 
ting the  .story  in  continuity  form,"  and 
requires  accurate  knowledge  of  motion- 
picture  technique — oh,  yes,  there  i.s 
such  an  animal! — as  well  as  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  limitations 
of  a  camera  and  fifty-seven  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention.  A  good  "con 
tinuity  man"  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the 
business — a  jewel  highly  prized,  but 
not  as  yet  recognized  at  full  value 
upon  the  pay  rolls.  When  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  picture  is  complete  it  is 
handed  over  to  the  director,  and  then 
the  fun  begins. 

A  director  who  thinks  well  of  him- 
self— and  many  of  them  do — will  take 
one  look  at  what  is  offered  him  and  howl 
like  a  wolf.  "How  can  I  make  a  pi(;- 
ture  out  of  this  thing?"  says  he. 

He  then  tears  the  ready-made  con- 
tinuity to  shreds  and  sits  up  nights, 
builfling  one  of  his  own,  unmindful  of 
Wf'eping  anfl  wailing  in  the  scenario  de- 
partment. The  director  is  not  paid  to 
do  night  work,  but  he  must,  for  all  his 


Stenographers : 


your  position,  your 
peiy,  your  progress, 
depend  upon  just  this: 


Write  _for 
•'Facts  About  the 
Trade-Out'  " 

l',vefy  stenographer  vvlio 
reads  this  book  will  appre- 
ciate it.  We  want  to  place 
a  copy  ill  your  hands.  We 
will  mail  it  at  once  if  you 
writr  for  it. 


T 


HE  final  and  decisive  verdict 
upon  joz/  2ind  your  ahi/ityx^sts 
upon  your  typewritten  work. 


You  may  have  unlimited  skill  in  shorthand;  business 
terms  and  technicalities  may  be  as  simple  as  A-B-C 
to  you — 

You  may  be  able  to  "take"  dictation  that  is  mumbled 
and  jumbled;  you  may  be  able  to  build  a  letter  or  a 
report  on  a  few  hurried  sentences — 

Clean,  clear-cut  typewritten  work 
is  the  best  asset  you  have.  The  per- 
fect presswork  of  the  Royal  insures 
typewriting  which  will  please  your 
employe!'  and  help  you. 

It  is  a  hardship  to  be  blamed  for  imperfect 
work  done  with  imperfect  tools,  when  the 
same  amount  of  effort  on  a  Royal  Type- 
writer will  produce  results  that  will  bring 
credit  instead  of  criticism. 

The  Royal  Typewriter  saves ^/w/r  time;  you 
can  do  more  work  and  better  work  \\  ith 
less  effort  on  it ;  it  is  instantly  and  permanently 
adjusted  to  your  personal  touch — it  makes 
worth  while  the  skill  and  knowledge  which 
cost  you  money  and  hard  work  at  business 
school. 

Because  the  Royal  was  invented  and  is  built 
to  end  the  two  evils  of  excessive  repairs  and 
"■trading-out;''  because  its  alignment,  after 
years  of  work,  may  be  immediately  restored 
—  it  certainly  appeals  just  as  strongly  to  the 
progressive  stenographer  as  to  the  progres- 
sive employer. 

Get  the  facts.  Know  the  Royal.  Before 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  response  of  any 
typewriter  to  your  skill,  realize  what  the 
Royal  actually  means  to  you.  Telephone 
or  write  to  any  branch  or  agency  of  ours 
and  a  representative  \\  ill  call. 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY.  INC, 

101  Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364  Broadway,  New  York  CHy 
'Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  0<Oer 


' '  Compare  the  Work" 
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COLLIER'S     FOR     JANUARY     1,  1916 


Try  it  now  —  use  it 
every  day  and  know 
ivhat  real  skin  comfort 
J        ^^Kj-^      means  m  cold  weather :  no 
>^r^       more  Chapping,  no  more 
""^         Dry,  Hard  Skin.  Thousands 
of  men  say  there  is  nothmg  like 
Hinds  Cream   after   shaving  — 
soothes  and  heals  scrapes  or  cuts. 

Selling:  everywhere,  or  postpaid  by  us  on 
receipt  of  price.    Hinds  Cream  in  bottles, 
50c;  Hinds  Cold  Cream  in  tubes,  23c. 
Samples  sent  for  2c  stamp  to  pay  pottage 
Do  not  take  a  substitute — Hinds 
Cream  will  improve  the  skin. 

A.  S.  HINDS,  244  West  Street,  Portland,  Maine 

Try  HINDS  Hcint-y  and  Alincmil  <'RK.\M  SUA)' 
ami 'jriu.    Triiil  sizi- "ic  |iii.-.l|i,iicl. 


Warm  and  .mim  in  winter.  Cool  and  romfortablc  in 
summer.  Fits  flush  to  body  of  car — no  overhang. 
Positis'ely  no  rattle  or  scjueak.  Finished  of  same 
material  as  used  in  upholstering  car.  Glass  doors 
and  panels  easily  removed  if  desired  and  set  of  curtains 
used  in  their  place.  Get  full  details  from  your  dealer, 
or  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog.  In  ordering  specify 
whether  for  lyi:!,  1914  or  1915  car.  t-rices  on 
application  for  Limousine  Tops  for  Cadillac, 
Studebaker,  Overland,  Reo,  Dodge,  Maxwell, 
Buick,  Hudson  and  Chalmers  cars. 

WADSWORTH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1266  Jefferson  Ave.,  Delroit.  Midi- 


f*     Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

rllHl    a.-iir..H   voii  11    i;  1    in.-..iiu.  aM<l  l..r  HI.-. 

K.T  Iwc-iilv  y-H.in  we  luiv.-  »iic  Ksfullj  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo -Engraving  and  Three-Cotor  Worit 

Our   graiiuates    eai  n    Lu  ge    salaries.     We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions.    Leurn  how  you  can 
KU<:<'i-HKfiil.      'I'l^rrns  easy— living  iiiexpensivp. 
Write  for  ratnloKuc— NOW  ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
949  Wabash  Avenue.  Effingham.  Illinois 


USE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 
EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 

'I'lu*  best  Sysieni  for  llcjiiiuif rs:  a 
Pifst-yraduale  Course  for  Sieiiojira- 
phers.  Highest  World's  Record  for  Speed  and 
Accuracy.  Greater  number  of  Court  Roporiers  than 
all  otht'T  ^v^I^■rns  tombincd  in  ten  vears. 
HKM)  KOIl  <  -  A  Itook  tif  liiK|>Ir»lhm:  IT'H  VUV.V. 

SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
Suite  71,  Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


AMAZING  BARGAIN! 

Genuine  Standard  Visible  Oliver  Type- 
wrlter_l..lc-«t  M.nlcl  r.,  l.;n  k  bihic-.t,  lul.. 

Hl.l.ir  I.ir  .riliiiu-.     N..ll. Ifif  lu.  t  i„c_„„  |„|  ,■  

FKEE  TRIAL — No  Advance  Payment  I 

 Itl,'  I. if  ru'!)j  iiinrtli  uiiti  r  rt'riall  t>ri.-,.  i,i 

II, r  iiiiil  !■  i{  i:i;'rTi,,  «Ti(.T  l  k  tnilm  .  NiM,l.lii.|it*i.,ji, 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
1.S10-22M  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago 


riirrls  <  i  rculars,  l)i)(>k,  paper. 
l'r(!KKS.).ljUr(jcr$lH.  liotarySliO 
Savtirnonoy.  l*riritf()rothorH. 

profit.  Allt^aNy.  r;iIcHHeut. 
WrllB  f.u  lory  f(ir  fatiiloK  of 
I)r(iHsOH,'l'YFl';,cardH,n(implOH 
Tho  Pros3  Co.  Moriden.  Conn 


daylight  houi-s  are  engaged  with  the 
preceding  picture,  half  finished.  Life, 
to  a  director,  is  just  one  scenario  over- 
lapping another,  a  continuous  perform- 
ance in  continuity. 

Let  us  consider  that  this  particular 
bit  of  night  vk'ork  is  done  on  a  regular 
program  release.  When  it  is  finished 
the  director  counts  his  scenes  and 
separates  them  into  two  divisions — the 
interiors  and  the  exteriors. 

The  interiors  must  be  made  in  the 
studio,  and  will  require  the  building  of 
stage  settings — more  work  for  the  poor 
director.  He  now  becomes  a  draftsman, 
drawing  careful  plots  of  each  separate 
interior.  He  even  indicates  the  position 
of  the  different  pieces  of  furniture, 
specifying  the  grade  required,  whether 
idle  rich,  comfortable  circumstances, 
workingman  or  dirt-poor.  More  than 
that,  a  first-class  director  knows  what 
sort  of  wall  paper  he  wants  and  makes 
demands  for  a  certain  sort  of  pictures 
to  hang  against  that  paper.  Some  di- 
rectors, survivors  of  the  hit-or-miss 
period,  are  content  to  call  in  the  stage 
carpenter  and  the  property  man  and 
give  orders  thus : 

"Gimme  a  barroom,  a  parlor,  a  hall- 
way, an  attic,  and  a  swell  dining  room." 

The  careful  director  takes  no  chances, 
but  sets  every  detail  down  in  black  and 
white. 

The  cast  of  characters  shaped  itself 


in  his  mind  while  working  on  the  script, 
so  he  calls  his  people  together,  tells 
them  who  they  are  going  to  be  in  the 
next  picture  and  what  he  wants  them 
to  wear.  The  actors  then  proceed  to 
secure  the  costumes  required,  so  that 
they  may  be  ready  against  the  first  call. 
The  stage  carpenter  and  the  property 
man  put  their  heads  together  over  the 
interior  plots.  When  the  time  comes 
they  will  produce  a  barroom,  a  parlor,  a 
hallway,  an  attic  and  a  swell  dining 
room,  as  if  by  magic. 

There  remain  the  exteriors,  the  scenes 
which  can  be  made  out  of  doors.  These 
the  director  subdivides  under  the  head- 
ing "locations."  One  group  of  scenes 
calls  for  the  seashore;  another  for  a 
lawn  in  the  residence  portion  of  the 
,  city;  another  for  country  and  woods. 

Some  evening  the  actors,  looking  at 
the  call  board,  find  a  notice  instructing 
them  to  report  at  nine  the  next  morn- 
ing in  the  new  costumes  and  make-ups, 
and  by  nine-fifteen  they  are  on  their 
way  in  automobiles,  headed  for  the 
seashore,  the  lawn,  or  the  woods.  Work 
usually  begins  on  the  exteriors  in  order 
to  give  props  and  the  carpenter  a  chance 
to  take  a  little  time  over  their  magic. 

Now  you  would  naturally  think  that 
the  director's  hands  would  be  fairly  full 
with  his  new  picture,  but  while  he  is  at 
work  on  it  he  is  also  attending  to  the 
cutting  and  trimming  of  some  former 


masterpiece,  as  well  as  glancing  over 
the  continuity  for  the  next.  A  bus> 
man?  A  Japanese  juggler  with  a 
lighted  lamp  on  his  head  and  nine  balls 
in  the  air  has  nothing  on  the  director!^ 

Still,  these  moguls  of  the  movie  worldi 
find  time  to  appear  in  our  midst.  W( 
have  no  great  difficulty  in  recognizinj; 
them  because  of  their  riding  breeches 
and  puttees.  The  business  is  a  bill 
young  for  tradition,  but  I  think  the  di- 
rector's costume  will,  in  time,  be  noth- 
ing less.  Just  why  a  gentleman  whc 
never  rode  a  horse  in  his  life — wouh 
not  ride  a  horse  on  a  bet — should  garl 
himself  in  this  manner  in  order  to  ridt 
on  the  soft  rear  seat  of  an  automobih 
is  something  which,  until  recently,  wa.'- 
a  puzzle  to  me.  Then  I  asked  a  wist 
film  veteran  a  question: 

"Why  do  so  many  directors  weai 
riding  breeches  wherever  they  go?" 

"That's  easy,"  was  the  reply.  "Hobit 
Bosworth  was  one  of  the  first  directors 
on  the  job  out  here,  as  well  as  the  first 
legitimate  actor  of  prominence  to  g( 
into  the  motion-picture  game.  He  ownec 
a  horse  and  used  to  ride  to  and  from 
the  studio,  and  of  course  he  wore  rid- 
ing togs.  He  was  a  pioneer  and  set  the 
style.  These  young  fellows  think  the> 
can't  direct  without  riding  breeches  ant 
puttees — they  sort  of  go  with  the  job.' 

So,  you  see,  the  men  who  make  tht 
movies  move  are  human. 


Punderson  Waite 
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MONEY  IN  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 
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He  made  no  reply.  The  .smile  faded 
from  his  face  and  he  sat  up  with  his 
arms  on  his  knees  and  gazed  solemnly 
tlown  the  gulch. 

"He  was  honest  about  it,"  she  ex- 
plained after  enjoying  for  a  moment 
the  effect  upon  him.  "He  told  us  about 
laying  the  project  before  you  and  your 
i-ejection  of  it  because  I  mustn't  have 
excitement."  She  paused  the  space  of  a 
breath  and  watched  him  blush  and  the 
smile  return.  "I  appreciate  that  in 
you — honestly,  I  do." 

"Well,  I  meant  it,"  he  admitted,  defy- 
ing his  embarrassment  heroically  and 
looking  squarely  at  her  and  breathing 
her  in.  "I  don't  suppose  there'd  be  any 
real  danger  to  yon — if  you  jump  them. 
But  there'd  be  some  excitement  in  camp 
and  you  might  get  mixed  up  in  it." 

"But  it  would  be  the  excitement  of 
overthrowing  a  bully  —  a  despot  —  of 
freeing  the  camp  from  the  bugaboo  of 
that  lynching  resolution.  Such  noble 
excitement  is  pleasure — stimulating." 

"Has  he  persuaded  her  to  jump  those 
claims?" 

"Almost,  I'm  afraid.  Such  a  thing 
appeals  to  her — and  me,  too,  I  guess. 
And,  really,  the  idea  of  tlanger  is 
ridiculous.  A  telephone  call  to  the 
sheriff  would  settle  Mr.  Stocks  and  his 
plug-uglies  were  they  insane  enough  to 
try  annulling  the  laws  of  the  land.  Of 
course  it  isn't  an  enterprise  that  would 
appeal  to  the  man  or  woman  with  a 
streak  of  yellow — but  there's  none  of 
that  in  uh." 

HE  did  her  justice.  It  was  no  in- 
tentional thrust  at  him.  But  it 
stung  him  with  a  warning.  One  more 
opposing  word  from  him  and  she 
might  catch  the  suspicion  that  a  yellow 
streak,  instead  of  concern  for  her,  was 
doing  his  talking.  He  arose  to  his  feet. 
"It'll  be  noon  before  they  are  back,"  he 
smiled.  "And  as  this  is  Sunday  they 
can  do  no  jumping  anyway.  What  do 
you  say  to  a  walk  up  the  hill  here  to 
my  workings?  There's  the  grandest 
view  of  the  range  in  the  State  up 
there."    And  she  assented  gladly. 

Montana  Hill  is  steep,  and  the  timber 
is  tall  and  dense.  The  forest  naves 
moaned  and  rumbled  with  mysterious 
far-off  winds,  while  the  breeze  that  blew 
about  them  seemed  weirdly  silent.  They 
climbed  slowly,  stopping  every  few  hun- 
dred feet  for  her  to  regain  breath.  He 
described  the  method  of  prospecting.  He 
picked  up  float  ore  and  explained  about 
it.  She  seemed  interested  and  enter- 
tained, and  .somehow  he  felt  at  ease  and 
could  talk  without  self-consciousness. 
But  as  they  mounted  she  talked  less  and 
less,  although  he  did  not  notice  the  fact. 
Her  face  grew  white  and  sober,  and 
her  eyes  peculiarly  big  and  bright,  but 
in  the  violet  caverns  of  the  spruce  he 
failed  to  .see  that  dark  circles  were 
tieepening  around  her  lids.  Up  and  up 
they  plodded  until  the  timber  thinned 
and  became  stunted  and  sparse,  and  the 
magnificent  hundred  miles  of  peak  and 
abyss  yawned  before  them.  "This  is 
worth  the  climb,"  he  cried,  and  turned 
to  her  a  few  steps  behind  him.  She 
was  a  crumpled  lump  on  the  rocks. 
Confounded    into    utter  hlankness. 


he  stared  for  a  moment.  Then  with  a 
gulp  he  jumped  for  her.  He  propped 
her  against  his  knee  and  pried 
her  lips  and  teeth  apart  with  the  neck 
of  a  half-pint  flask.  He  doused  her  fore- 
head with  the  whisky.  Down  went  his 
ear  to  her  heart.  Curses  on  the  roaring 
of  the  wind!  He  couldn't  determine 
whether  he  heard  her  heart  or  not,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was 
driven  with  fear,  terror — the  panic  of 
a  lost  child — the  bursting  desperation 
of  a  giant.  He  seized  her  up  in  his 
arms,  hugging  her  across  his  breast  as 
he  would  carry  a  baby,  and  started 
blindly  down  the  mountain  at  a  stride 
that  was  in  effect  a  run. 

He  had  traveled  a  thousand  feet  per- 
haps when  he  felt  her  move.  "Oh,  did 
I  faint?"  she  faltered,  abashed  and 
apologetic.  "Let  me  down.  I  can  walk 
now." 

"Not  much,"  he  replied  grimly,  not 
abating  his  pace  a  jot. 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  She  laughed  in  de- 
preciation and  struggled  in  kindly  in- 
sistence on  her  request.  "I'm  too  heavy 
anyway." 

He  tipped  back  his  head  and  laughed 
merrily  at  the  idea.  "It's  too  high  for 
your  heart.  I  ought  to  be  thrashed  for 
being  so  dumb.  Not  one  healthy  man 
in  ten  could  have  stood  that  climb  until 
used  to  the  altitude.  I  could  carry  this 
weight  a  week  and  not  know  it.  You 
don't  walk  a  step  until  after  a  long  rest 
in  the  tent.   Are  you  comfortable?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered  firmly,  almost 
austerely.  "But  you  must  let  me  down." 

"Well,  try  it,  then,"  he  said,  dejected 
but  good-naturedly.  But  she  was  weaker 
than  she  supposed,  and  with  a  com- 
passionate chuckle  from  him  and  a  lit- 
tle laughing  whimper  of  defeat  from 
her  own  lips  she  surrendered  and  was 
again  swept  up  baby  fashion.  His  arms 
had  none  of  the  tremor  of  overstrain- 
ing. His  steps  did  not  shuffle  or  stagger. 
He  selfishly  took  a  slower  pace  just  to 
prolong  the  trip,  and  laughed  low  and 
triumphantly.  It  was  heart  singing  to 
sinew,  male  strength  glorifying  woman. 
For  the  supreme  joy  of  lusty  man  is  to 
mother  a  woman  as  it  is  a  woman's 
to  mother  a  babe. 

And  so  down  the  precipitous  aisles  of 
the  forest  she  was  carried,  exchanging 
snatches  of  light  talk,  deploring  in  ejac- 
ulations what  a  trouble  she  was  to  him, 
laughing  a  little,  sighing  a  little,  but 
on  the  whole  tolerably  content  with  the 
accommodations  and  evincing  symptoms 
of  dreaminess.  No  woman  could  feel 
herself  but  a  feather's  weight  in  the 
cradle  of  such  devoted  physical  might 
and  not  glimpse  something  of  the  pris- 
tine woman's  exultation  in  possession 
by  her  lord.  She  didn't  know  this 
man,  but  she  was  proud  of  his  strength 
— that  it  was  hers.  Ten — twenty — all 
years  from  now,  this  Hercules  must  be 
like  this — safe,  strong,  unchanging. 

Peeping  through  a  screen  of  saplings 
near  the  tent,  he  saw  the  sister  had  re- 
turned, and,  since  his  charge  had  gained 
strength,  he  allowed  her  to  walk  into 
view  anci  save  the  other  undue  alarm. 
But  he  told  what  had  happened  and  in- 
sisted, as  an  expert  in  the  effects  of  al- 
titutie,  that  she  lie  tlown.  He  remained 


some  time,  and  then  left  to  return  that 
evening  and  find  her  fully  recovered.  But 
during  both  visits  he  warily  avoidet 
every  reference  to  claim  jumping,  and 
as  both  girls  displayed  a  like  reticenct 
on  the  subject,  it  was  not  broached. 

He  had  loafed  a  while  that  after 
noon  in  Vesey's,  but  no  one  could  havt 
surmised  from  any  change  in  his  smilt 
or  manner  that  he  had  carried  a  saddle- 
haired  girl  down  a  mountain  once  toe 
often. 

Vesey,  that  old  advocate  of  heroit 
measures,  kept  a  facetiously  disposet 
and  challenging  weather  eye  upon  him 
but  could  extract  from  the  guileless 
grinning  face  not  the  slightest  clut 
that  he  knew  of  his  morning's  visit 
Stocks  was  there  in  all  his  loud,  suavt 
dominance,  and  pretended  to  ignore  him 
but  he  knew  it  was  affectation. 

And  so,  when  the  gaunt  figure  ii- 
frock  coat  hailed  him  as  he  was  pass- 
ing Bud's  in  the  moonlight  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  last  call  in  Elk  Gulch 
he  was  not  surprised.  Stocks  fell  intt. 
sedate  step  beside  him  and  cleared  hi.-^ 
throat  deliberately.  When  they  wert 
well  away  from  Bud's  publicity,  the  old 
timer  halted  and  they  faced  each  other 

"Waite — ahum,  hum ! — I'm  going  tt 
play  the  part  of  a  friend.  You're  in- 
terested in  those  young  ladies  over  in 
Elk  Gulch  and  have  their  welfare  up 
here  at  heart.  Now — ahum ! — it  has 
drifted  to  my  ears  this  afternoon  that 
these  same  girls  are  considering  the 
jumping  of  my  tunnel-site  group.  Ad- 
vise them  not  to  do  it.  Yes,  .sir.'  Do 
that.  I — uh — also  want  to  hand  you 
a  word  to  the  wise  while  I'm  about  it 
too.  All  of  which — ahum,  hum! — boiled 
down,  reads  that  this  camp  is  at  this 
minute  prepared  to  not  tolerate  claim 
jumping  by  a  man,  a  syndicate,  a  hun- 
dred-million corporation,  or  two  hand- 
some young  ladies.  Do  you  under- 
stand me?" 

WAITE 'S  cheeks  had  been  gradually 
fattening  with  his  famous  smile, 
and  now,  in  lieu  of  answer,  he  broke 
into  snickering  soughing  laughter  and 
walked  on  without  a  word  or  a  back- 
ward glance,  leaving  Stocks,  in  a  cold 
smother  of  anger,  glaring  after  him. 
Monday  morning,  when  Achepex  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  Old  Tiptop's  cold, 
sweet  shadow,  and  the  tattered  saddle 
blankets  of  green  timber,  the  packing 
rocks  and  the  bristle  of  naked  poles 
along  the  far  high  ridge  of  Arizona 
Hill  were  a  gorgeous  sun  scheme  of 
rose  and  amber,  Waite  slammed  hi.s 
uoor  on  the  aroma  of  coffee  and  ham 
and  hit  the  trail  to  Elk  Gulch.  Again 
he  rolled  a  cigarette  at  the  "blow-out" 
and  watched,  and  again  he  signaled 
like  a  Ute. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  his  claims, 
he  told  them,  and  had  just  dropped 
around  to  say  good  morning.  But  he 
lingered.  And  the  way  he  stood  arouml 
in  their  road,  smiling  and  breathing  in 
the  saddle  hair,  stated  his  case  to  both 
girls  more  plainly  than  ever  his  tongue 
could.  If  the  saddle  hair  had  a  modi- 
cum of  womanly  honor  in  her,  common 
humanity  must  have  urged  her  to  com- 
mence the  destruction  of  his  hopes  at 
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once.  "By  the  way,"  he  drawled  in 
awkward  reluctance  at  last,  "are  you 
going — 'm,  if  you've  decided  to  jump 
Old  Stocks's  tunnel  site,  it  might  be  a 
good  stunt  to  tell  a  fellow,  so's  I  can  be 
prepared  to  back  you  up — right." 

"So  you  will  back  us,  will  you?" 
asked  the  dark  hair  mischievously,  pull- 
ing the  hatpin  from  her  sombrero  and 
fussing  with  her  hair. 

"Well,  I  will  do  just  that,  you  bet!" 

"Then,"  declared  the  saddle  hair 
with  a  ring  in  her  voice,  "I  guess  we 
have  little  need  to  worry." 

"Right  you  are,  lady,"  he  exclaimed 
delightedly,  but  with  a  watchdog  growl 
somewhere  in  his  tone.    He  looked  at 
her  and  caught  her  eyes  clear 
and  steady  in  his  own. 

"When  do  you  expect  to  plant 
the  stakes?"  he  asked  her. 

"If  the  arrangements  are  not 
changed,"  answered  the  other, 
"the  postmaster  will  bring  the 
locations  over  for  us  to  sign  be- 
fore supper,  and  then  go  down 
and  erect  them." 

He  gazed  over  to  the  blue  notch 
of  the  gulch  and  the  sealike  band 
of  the  plains  and  scratched  his 
mustache  thoughtfully. 

"Say,  I  forgot  my  ax,"  he  said 
suddenly  as  if  turning  to  sordid 
routine.  "Wonder  if  you  would 
lend  me  yours  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  I've  got  a  little  cutting  to 
do.  I'll  have  it  back  by  noon." 

They  gave  it  to  him,  of  course; 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  talk  on 
the  prospects  of  continued  fine 
weather  he  struck  up  into  the 
green  timber  and  soon  had  faded 
away  in  the  mountain's  mysteries. 

Their  folding  table  was  spread 
for  dinner  in  front  of  the  tent, 
and  they  were  just  sitting  down 
when  they  saw  him  swinging  up 
the  trail  from  down  gulch.  They 
insisted  that  he  dine  with  them, 
and  he  accepted  the  rare  favor 
as  if  it  were  all  too  good  to  be 
true.  He  told  them  stories  of 
prospectors  and  camp  life.  He 
helped  them  with  the  dishes.  He 
split  another  day's  supply  of 
wood. 

"I've — I've  done  something  you 
may  not  like,"  he  forced  himself 
to  say  after  an  uneasy  pause  as 
he  prepared  to  depart  for  home. 

"You  have?"  laughed  the  dark 
hair. 

"Yes.  I  got  in  ahead  of  you — 
and  jumped  those  claims  —  my- 
self." 

The  girls  were  nonplussed, 
dumb.  An  expression  of  pain  and 
bitter  disappointment  crept  from 
the  .saddle  hair's  eyes  down  and 
over  her  face;  and  he  saw  it  and 
understood  intuitively  with  an  icy 
shock  of  consternation  how  she 
had  misunderstood  his  motive. 

"Oh,  Lord,"  he  stammered, 
"you  don't  think  I  did  it  because 
I  want  those  claims,  do  you? 
Don't  imagine  I'm  a  cur  like  that. 
I  did  it  to  keep  the  excitement 
away  from  you,  and  I'll  assigpi 
them  to  you  in  a  few  days." 

It  was  now  her  turn   to  be 
shocked.     She  started  from  her 
camp    stool,    knocking    it  over. 
"Then  there's  more  danger  than 
you  —  you've  —  "    Her  thoughts  were 
traveling  faster  than  her  tongue  and 
her  expression  now  was  thrilling  him. 
He  laughed. 

"I  concluded  it  was  the  only  way  to 
back  you.  It'll  only  mean  a  little  fun 
for  me — that's  all.  And  when  it's  over 
with  I'll  assign  them  to  you." 

"Oh,  assign  them!  Do  you  think 
we're  worrying  about  the  ownership  if 
/our  life — any  life — is  in  danger?  And 
—answer  me!"  The  saddle  hair  spoke 
:ommandingly,  accusingly.  She  pointed 
■o  the  skinned  knuckles  of  his  left  hand. 
'Did  you  injure  your  hand  as  you  told 
18 — on  a  log?  Tell  me — the  truth!" 
'  "No,"  he  grinned  sheepishly.  "I  did 
hat  on  one  of  Stocks's  buddies  he  had 
lown  ther(!  on  guard.  Sidewiped  his 
aw,  and  he  needed  a  shave.  He  grows 
:Vires,  I  reckon.  But  I  must  get  over  to 
'  own  and  be  ready  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
alk,  for  he  came  to — leastwise,  he  was 
!"P  and  gone  when  I  came  hack  that 
vay — and  he's  over  there  talking  his 
lead  off  by  now,  I  reckon." 
j  "Did  you  know  there  was  a  guard 
I  here  when  you  borrowed  the  ax?" 
J  "Yes,  but  I  got  the  ax  Ut  cut  the 
-takes." 

"Will  you  have  U>  fight— over  there?" 
'Put  it  the  other  way.    They'll,  have 
0  flght  Tn<:" 
"Don't   go   over— then."     She  had 


changed  her  tactics.  Her  tone  and 
manner  were  both  pleading  and  per- 
emptory. Again  she  thrilled  him.  Yet 
he  may  have  been  a  fool.  Any  gentle- 
woman, horrified  at  the  prospect  of  any 
man  needlessly  imperiling  his  life  on 
her  account,  might  have  acted  similarly. 

"Oh,  I've  got  to  go.  I've  got  to  settle 
Stocks." 

"I  won't  let  you!"  She  took  hold 
of  his  coat.  With  that  touch,  that  fear 
for  him,  she  could  have  led  him  any- 
where, over  precipices,  into  a  fiery  fur- 
nace, perdition — anywhere  but  away 
from  Achepex  and  the  danger  that  was 
impelling  her  to  touch  him,  the  danger 
that  would  keep  her  manifesting  that 
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In  View  of  the 
Coming  Primaries 
and  Elections 

It's  Every  Man's 
Business  How  His 
Representative  Voted 

On  the  Tariff ;  Currency  Re- 
form; Literacy  Test  for  Immi- 
grants; Panama  Canal  Tolls; 
Federal  Aid  for  Good  Roads; 
Convict  -  Labor  -  Made  Goods ; 
Increasing  the  Navy;  Anti- 
Trust  Legislation;  Freeing  the 
Philippines;  National  Prohibi- 
tion; Woman  Suffrage; 
Child  Labor 

and  other  important  matters  com- 
ing up  during  the  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress. Also,  everyone  should  know 
something  about  his  Representa- 
tive's attendance  on  the  sesrdons  of 
Congress.  The  important  roll  calls 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  Sixty-third  Congress 
may  be  obtained  from  Collier's 
Washington  Bureau,  1121  Wood- 
ward Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 
free  of  charge.  (The  important  roll 
calls  for  the  Sixty-first  and  Sixty- 
second  Congresses,  covering  the 
tariff,  labor  measures,  postal-sav- 
ings bank,  pensions,  and  other 
important  matters  may  also  be 
obtained  from  Collier's  Washington 
Bureau.  The  NAME  of  the  ONE 
Representative  whose  record  is 
wanted  MUST  be  given.  The  entire 
House  of  Representatives  comes 
up  for  election  in  1916) 


These  Records  are  prepared  under 
direction  of  Mark  Sullivan 
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impetuous,  self-forgetful  anxiety  for 
another  which,  like  pity,  is  akin  to  love. 

"No.  It's  got  to  be  'did' !"  he  laughed, 
breathing  her  in.  "Don't  worry.  I'll 
come  over  to-night  and  tell  how  it  comes 
out."  And  then  like  a  savage,  brutally 
egotistic  in  his  love,  greedy  to  torment 
further  signs  from  her,  he  added  with 
an  ominous  chuckle:  "If  I'm  able."  And 
he  wheeled  away  down  the  creek  bank 
and  through  the  willows  and  did  not 
look  back  once. 

They  watched  him  until  his  far-off 
figure  had  slowly  sunk  from  sight  be- 
hind the  divide. 

"I'm  going  over  there  too!"  suddenly 
exclaimed  the  saddle  hair,  breaking  hur- 
riedly for  the  tent.  But  her  sister 
caught  and  stayed  her. 

"You're  crazy,  .Janice!  You'll  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  You'll  be  faint- 
ing again.  What  good  could  you  do 
over  there  anyway?" 

"What  good,  Kate?  I  can  tell  them 
he's  not  to  blame,  can't  I?"  she  pro- 
tested, jerking  passionately  away.  But 
her  sister  was  equally  determined,  and, 
at  length  apparently  succeeded  in  scold- 
ing and  arguing  her  into  allowing  him 
to  take  care  of  himself.  He  seemed 
amply  able  to  do  so. 

"You'll  have  that  man  fixed  in  the 
idfa  you're  in  love  with  him  yet  if  you 
don't  wat<;h  out." 


"Will  I?"  she  retorted  with  mocking 
curtness.  And  then  ensued  an  un- 
socially  silent  hour  or  more. 

Suddenly,  with  an  eager  ejaculation, 
the  saddle  hair  sprang  from  her  chair 
and,  unheeding  her  sister's  cry,  scur- 
ried down  the  bank  and  through  the 
willows  across  the  creek.  A  horseman 
was  coming  up  the  trail  from  down 
gulch.  She  intercepted  him.  He  lis- 
tened and  then  alighted,  and  the  saddle 
hair  vaulted  into  his  seat  and  whirled 
the  cayuse's  head  up  the  Achepex  trail. 
At  the  top  her  arm  was  seen  to  fly  up 
and  down  as  it  laid  on  the  quirt,  and 
over  the  crest  she  cantered  and  down 
between  the  sky  and  the  rocks,  and 
was  gone. 

The  paramount  function  of  the 
""■  camp  was  the  arrival  of  the 
I  Achepex  stage  with  the  mail  every 
I  afternoon  between  two-thirty  and 
I  three,  and  half  the  prospectors 
I  in  the  district  were  always  as- 
I  sembled  in  and  about  Vesey's  and 
Bud's  as  a  reception  committee. 
But  when  Waite  tramped  past 
the  post  office  to  his  shack  only 
a  few  had  as  yet  gathered.  And 
as  for  Stocks  and  his  partisans, 
Waite  knew  that  they  would  re- 
main invisible  until  they  had  a 
full  audience  to  play  to. 

He  lay  down  on  his  bunk  with 
his  hands  under  his  head  and 
stared  at  the  roof  and  waited.  At 
two-thirty  he  would  go  up  to 
Bud's. 

He  glanced  at  the  clock.  Two- 
thirty.  He  sat  up  and  abstract- 
edly felt  the  thick,  hard  lumps  on 
his  arms.  A  sudden  trampling  on 
his  platform  and  the  darkening 
of  his  window  brought  him  to  his 
feet.  He  flung  open  the  door. 
Stocks  with  four  of  his  crowd  at 
heel  eyed  him  with  inflexible 
severity  for  a  moment.  Waite 
smiled  knowingly,  fearlessly,  into 
their  faces  and  bided  their 
pleasure. 

"I'm  sorry  —  ahum,  hum! — 
very  sorry  we  have  to  resort  to 
this  extremity,"  began  Stocks  in 
reprobating  judicial  tones.  "It's 
unnecessary  for  this  committee  to 
go  into  a  bill  of  particulars.  We 
give  you  till  to-morrow  night  at 
six  to  get  out  of  camp." 

Waite's  shoulders  shook  with 
silent  laughter.  He  drew  out  his 
watch  and  consulted  it,  rubbing 
his  thumb  over  its  face.  Then  he 
spoke:  "I'll  give  you  fellows  and 
your  whole  damn  outfit" — here  he 
raised  his  face  and  his  smile  had 
gone  and  his  eyes  were  flashing — 
"just  ten  minutes  to  move  to 
Denver." 

They  stared  at  him  in  con- 
temptuous amazement.  Stocks 
laughed  in  his  face — a  short,  in- 
solent, deadly  sound — and  turned 
away  with  a  flirt  of  his  hand. 
"We'll  be  at  Bud's,"  he  remarked 
derisively,  and  Waite  shut  the 
door  upon  them. 
•J  He  stripped  off  his  coat.  He  re- 

■       moved  his  tie  and  unbuttoned  his 
I       blue  cheviot  shirt  at  the  neck.  He 
I       rolled  up  his  sleeves.  What  arms! 
ii.       He  tightened  his  belt  and  tossed 
his  hat  away,  and  then  stood  with 
hanging    hands    and  sullenly 
watched  the  clock.    Finally  the  ten  min- 
utes were  up.    He  opened  the  door  and 
stepped  out. 

Everyone  in  camp  must  have  been 
congregated  five  hundred  feet  up  the 
trail  between  Bud's  and  Vesey's,  and 
all  faces  were  directed  to  a  woman  on 
horseback  who  sat  in  their  midst.  He 
stared  for  a  moment,  utterly  dum- 
founded.  His  heart  spurted  a  sunrise 
joy.  There  was  the  proof.  She  loved 
him!  And  the  next  instant  he  only 
saw  her  as  his  girl  braving  and  beset 
by  a  mob  of  men.  And  then  came  the 
change  like  the  breaking  of  a  dam.  His 
head  swam  in  a  red  torrent  of  fiery 
rage  and  his  face  was  transformed  with 
fury.  A  phlegmy  shout,  a  mad  animal 
roar,  startled  and  whirled  every  eye  to 
him.  They  saw  him  bound  from  the 
platform  and  come  head-on  with  long 
swinging  strides.  At  his  yell  the  saddle 
hair  gave  her  horse  its  head,  the  crowd 
opened,  and  she  scampered  down  to  him, 
meeting  him  halfway. 

S]]K  leaped  from  the  saddle,  her  face 
white  and  set,  and  her  eyes  sleek, 
deep,  dark,  and  intense.  She  barred  his 
way.  "Go  back!  Go  back!"  She  reached 
impulsively  and  pushed  again.st  him. 
"I'loasc-  do.    They'll  kill  you!" 

"What  are  you  here  for?  Is  that 
Packard's  Bet?" 


Motorcycles 


The  Light  that 
Stands  the  Jolts 

Prest-O-Lite  is  as  sturdy  as 
your  motorcycle  itself.  Gives 
you  constant  service.  Never 
needs  any  attention  you  your- 
self cannot  give  easily  and 

quickly. 

Furnishes  ideal  riding  light. 

Enables  you  to  drive  safely  on 
any  road  —  and  never  fails  you  in 
emergencies. 

Yet  Prest-O-Lite  costs  less  to 
buy  and  less  to  use  than  any  other 
system  of  brilliant  light. 

Sold  on  Money -Back  Basis 

Prove  Prest-O-Lite  on  your  ma- 
chine. Use  it  for  30  days.  Then 
if  yoif  are  not  satisfied,  you  get 
your  money  back. 

Complete  Equipment  for 

Regular  Service 

You  can  have  Prest-O-Lite  on  any  inake 
of  motorcycle.  'I'he  equipment  combination 
most  widely  used  by  experienced  riders  is 
"Prest-O-Liie,  a  lamp,  and  a  mechanical 
liorn."  Your  dealer  can  make  you  this  offer 
at  an  attractive  price. 

Vi>ur  immo  and  a<l<)refB  un  t)ie  iii»r?In  i>f  thiit  |>ape 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc. 

The  World's  I.ai  jrcsl  Make™  of 
Dissolved  Aietylplie 

730  Speedway,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

f'f.!l-0-I.ili-   F.xthanC'  Ae,ncifl  Evrrywhrre 


TRIAL  SIZE 


CENTS 

BROWN'S 

Bronchial 

TROCHES 

iti  the  handiest  ()ackage-are  finest  for 
coiiKhs— giving  instant  relief  to  hoarse- 
ness and  colds.  Not  a  candy— contain 
no  opiates. 

Test  them  NOW— Ask  your  Druggist  lor  the 

New  10c  ^ize'^  Box 

Otlier  sizes  2:k-,  50c  and  $1.00 

//  your  dpiiler  cannot  supply  you,  we  will 
mail  any  size  upon  receipt  of  the  prict. 

John  I.  Brown  &  Son,  Dept.  16.  Boston.  Mass. 


Clark  Heaters 

for  WINTER  DRIVING 


in  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Carriage  'i  Clark  Heater  will 
keep  you  warm  in  coldest  weather  no  flame, 
•  mokeor smell -fitsin  at  the  feet  in  any  vehicle. 
20  styles  from  90  cents  to  JIG— asheslos  lined  - 
cariiel  covered.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Clark 
Heater  (ir  write  lis  (or  l"Ri;i-:  catnh'C. 
Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
619  N.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois 


MAGAZINES  1/3  PRICE 

All  lending  KiC  muKiizinrs.  post   i.iiul:  t^r  for  IbsI 
month's;  :i  months  old  'le;   older  issiirs  He.  All 
iijiiijiizinps.  Inst  moiilli's,  l:le;  J  iiiniitlm  old  lOr;  nitler 
niiinliiTs  ><■■.    IliK  hiirmiill  hsl  iniiiled  KHKK. 
iTiiniiiiii  MniiaHnr  hirlmiiBr,  II'.!  Ilrarliiirii  SI. ,  ( lilrago,  III. 
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Anticipating  Telephone  Needs 


When  a  new  subscriber  is  handed 
his  telephone,  there  is  given  over 
to  his  use  a  share  in  the  pole 
lines,  underground  conduits  and 
cables,  sw^itchboards,  exchange 
buildings,  and  in  every  other  part 
of  the  complex  mechanism  of  the 
telephone  plant. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  equipment 
could  not  be  installed  for  each  new 
connection.  It  would  mean  con- 
stantly rebuilding  the  plant,  with 
enormous  expense  and  delay. 
Therefore,  practically  everything 
but  the  telephone  instrument 
must  be  in  place  at  the  time  service 
is  demanded. 

Consider  what  this  involves.  The 
telephone  company  must  forecast 
the  needs  of  the  public.  It  must 
calculate  increases  in  population 
in  city  and  country.    It  must  figure 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Protect 
Your  self  I 

Ask  for 

ORIGINAL 

At  Hotels 
Restaurants 
Foantains 


Ask  for  "HORUCK'S".  or  you  may  get  a  substit  ute . 
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POULTRY  PAPER 


iiiaiiafcemf  lit  of  pou 
Four  iiioiillis  Inr  10  c 


1-1-124  PACK 
lierio  tli.'al, 
up-to-date  1 
(now  aliutit  carp  and 
lor  ])lt?afjnre  or  profit. 


POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  73.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


In  View  of  the  Coming 
Primaries  and  Elections 

IT'S  EVERY  MAN'S  BUSINESS 
How  His  Representative  voted  on 

The  Tariff.  Increasing  the  Navy.  Child  Labor.  Cur- 
rency Reform.  Literacy  Test  for  Immigrants.  Panama 
Canal  Tolls.  Federal  Aid  for  Good  Roads.  Freeing  the 
Philippines.  Convict-Labor-Made  Goods.  Anti-Trust 
Legislation.    Woman  Suffrage.    National  Prohibition 

and  other  important  matters  coming  up  during  the  Sixty-third  Congress, 
Also,  everyone  should  know  something  about  his  Representative's 
attendance  on  the  sessions  of  Congress.  The  important  roll  calls  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  Sixty-third  Congress  may  be 
obtained  from  Collier's  Washington  Bureau,  Dept.  P,  1121  Wood- 
ward Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  free  of  charge.  (The  important 
roll  calls  for  the  Sixty-first  and  Sixty-second  Congresses,  covering  the 
tariff,  labor  measures,  postal  savings  bank,  pensions,  and  other  im- 
portant matters  may  also  be  obtained  from  Collier's  Washington 
Bureau,  The  NAME  of  the  ONE  Representative  whose  record  is 
wanted  MUST  be  given.  The  entire  House  of  Representatives 
comes  up  for  election  in  1916.) 

THESE  RECORDS  ARE  PREPARED  UNDER  THE 
DIRECTION  OF  MARK  SULLIVAN 
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"Yes,  yes!  A  man  i-ode  by  and  I 
hired  the  horse.  Don't  go  up  there 
if  you  care  anything  for  me — for  us." 
"What  do  they  say?" 
"The  whole  camp  knows  about  it  and 
knows  you  did  it  for  me — for  us.  We'll 
leave  camp  to-morrow,  and  you  give  up 
the  claims.  Oh,  do!  Yes,  yes!  Don't 
go  up  there." 

"Like  hell  you'll  leave  camp  t'-mor- 
low,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  stepping 
aside  and  glaring  at  the  crowd.  "Who 
told  you  to  leave  camp?" 

"Oh,  never  mind  who,"  she  entreated 
in  a  frantic  undertone.  She  threw  her- 
self in  front  of  him  again  and  gripped 
his  shirt.  He  dropped  his  sullen  eyes 
from  the  crowd  to  her,  and  they  sof- 
tened and  he  smiled : 
,  "Why  have  you  come  over  here? 
Say!  Are  you  doing  all  this  because 
it's  me — me?"  He  pointed  to  his  breast. 
"Or  just  because  you  hate  to  see  any 
man  get  k — beat  up?" 

She  made  no  answer,  as  if  she  had 
lost  the  power  of  speech,  but  she  kept 
her  eyes  unwaveringly  on  his,  and  he 
saw  there  all  he  wanted.  He  drew  him- 
self up  with  a  convulsive  squirm  and 
chuckled.  "I've  got  to  go  up  there  for 
your  sake.  You're  mine!"  He  seized 
her  wrist  and  bent  over  her.  "Tell  me," 
he  demanded,  "Who  ordered  you  to 
leave  camp?" 

She  now  knew  she  could  never  hold 
him  back,  and  with  the  knowing  came 
the  primitive  instincts  that  had  stolen 
to  the  surface  during  her  ride  down  the 
mountain.  "Stocks!"  she  raved  with  a 
barbarian  woman's  call  for  revenge,  her 
eyes  blazing. 

He  pushed  her  toward  her  horse. 
"Stay  there,"  he  ordered.  And  then  he 
charged  them.  The  crowd  scattered  and 
pressed  back  around  Vesey's,  leaving 
Stocks  and  a  dozen  men  in  front  of 
Bud's.  "Let's  have  a  drink,"  suggested 
the  scout  in  a  loud  voice,  and  with  this 
bravado  he  leisurely  led  the  way  into 
the  saloon. 

The  last  of  the  dozen  had  just  passed 
inside  when  Waite  reached  the  entrance 
and  lunged  in  after  him. 

STOCKS  was  nearest  the  door,  with  his 
back  lazily  against  the  bar,  when 
Waite's  burly  rush  darkened  the  place. 
"Look  out!"  barked  a  voice.  Stocks 
straightened  up  and,  having  no  time 
to  draw  a  gun,  struck  out  at  Waite 
blindly,  instinctively.  He  might  as  well 
have  struck  a  tree.  Without  a  sound 
Waite  seized  him  by  the  shoulder — 
neck — somewhere  near  the  top  and  by 
the  belt,  and  swung  him  on  high  amid 
a  volley  of  terrified  oaths,  swung  him 
up  like  a  straw  dummy  and  then  dashed 
him  down  and  away  wdth  a  force  that 
paralyzed  every  eye.  The  body  crashed 
upon  a  table  and  chairs,  and  the  whole 
smashed  into  a  confused  heap  and  lay 
motionless — still.  And  without  a  glance 
at  the  result  or  an  instant's  pause  he 
whirled  and  leaped  at  the  others. 

He  was  irresponsible,  beyond  all  con- 
trol, like  a  runaway  horse.  His  lips 
were  drawn  back  from  his  teeth  and 
his  countenance  was  a  frenzy  of  slaugh- 
ter. He  leaped  this  way  and  that,  seek- 
ing only  to  land  on  a  living  thing  ^vith 
his  fist  or  reach  with  his  awful  clutches 
some  hold  on  flesh  and  blood.  And 
when  he  did  the  result  was  always 
the  same.  .A  yelp  of  pain  and  terror, 
a  form  writhing  in  the  air,  and  then 
a  limp,  unconscious  sprawl  of  human- 
ity hurled  at  the  floor.  After  the  first 
few  moments  no  one  thought  of  oppos- 
ing him.  They  were  panic-stricken. 
Guns  were  forgotten.  He  was  appall- 
ing to  everyone — mad — brute  strength 
gone  wild — a  lion  loose  from  its  cage — 
a  frothing  bear  charging  the  throng. 

The  crowd,  banked  away  out  of  range 
of  guns,  stood  gaping,  silent  and  spell- 
bound. A  pallid-faced  man,  his  eyes 
wild  with  fright;  leaped  out  of  the 
saloon  and  fled  down  the  trail  amid 
hoots  and  yells.  Another  and  another 
followed,  and  then  the  audience  rushed 
for  the  windows  and  a  closer  view. 
The  interior  was  a  mess  of  ruin. 


the  grovvrth  of  business  districts. 
It  must  estimate  the  number  of 
possible  telephone  users  and  their 
approximate  location  everywhere. 

The  plant  must  be  so  designed 
that  it  may  be  added  to  in  order 
to  meet  the  estimated  requirements 
of  five,  ten  and  even  tw^enty  years. 
And  these  additions  must  be  ready 
in  advance  of  the  demand  for 
them — as  far  in  advance  as  it  is 
economical  to  make  them. 

Thus,  by  constantly  planning  for 
the  future  and  making  expenditures 
for  far-ahead  requirements  w^hen 
they  can  be  most  advantageously 
made,  the  Bell  System  conserves 
the  economic  interest  of  the  whole 
country  while  furnishing  a  tele- 
phone service  which  in  its  per- 
fection is  the  model  for  all  the 
world. 


Universal  Service 


The  Ideal 
Food-Drink 
for  All  Ages 

Nourishing 
W  Digestible 

The  Diet  for 
ilNFANTS 
CHILDREN 
INVALIDS 


SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY 

BOOK  AND  ALMANAC  FOR  1916 

Over  200  panes  ;  with  many  colored  plates  of 
fowls  true  to  life;  tells  about  chirkens,  incubatorSj 
^       poultry  hoiises,  etc.   Price  Inc.   Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.    (  ,  (.  slmemak.  r.  l!oi  9IM:,  Kireporl,  III. 


Overturned  tables  and  chairs  and  saf-  ■ 
fron-faced,  unconscious  men  strewed  the 
floor.    Waite,  in  the  midst  of  his  havoc, 
his  massive  shoulders  heaving  regularly, 
stood  and  gazed  down  at  his  open  hands,  d 
Then,  as  if  satisfied  with  them,  he  looked  | 
at  the  crowd  flowing  through  the  door. 
His  smile  broke.   One  of  his  victims  sat 
up,  rubbing  his  head. 

"There's  some  four  hundred  claims 
flung  open  for  location,"  called  Waite 
to  the  mob.  "Better  get  busy."  And 
with  this  hint  he  made  for  the  door, 
paying  little  heed  to  the  congratula- 
tions that  were  thrust  upon  him.  Men 
began  turning  and  following  him,  A 
number  on  the  outskirts  had  hesitated 
and  then  hied  away.  As  he  came 
through  the  door  he  met  the  delighted 
Vesey.  "She's  back  in  the  post  office 
part.  Better  go  see  her.  I  told  her 
I'd  send  you." 

The  store  was  empty,  and  she  saw 
him  crossing  the  trail  and  hurried  to 
the  front.  He  saw  her  in  the  doorway 
and  her  face  was  a  benison. 

Just  as  he  had  crossed  the  trail  the 
stage  rattled  up  beside  him  from  where 
it  had  been  held  up  by  the  excitement. 

"Hey,  Waite!  Look  here!"  It  was 
Hilker,  the  driver.  Waite  turned,  and 
Hilker  jerked  his  head  toward  the  back 
seats.  "Here's  the  husband  of  one  of 
those  girls  you  have  in  tow  wants  to 
-see  you^ — bad!"  cried  Hilker  with  a  cau- 
tioning screw  of  his  off  eye. 

WAITE'S  face,  which  during  all  the 
ferocious  time  had  only  reddened 
darkly  with  his  rage  and  exertion,  and 
which  had  never  been  seen  an  off'-color, 
fled  white  at  the  words.  He  stared  at 
the  one  passenger  vacantly,  yet  with 
a  ghastly  fright  sickening  his  eyes.  He 
stepped  slowly  to  the  stage  and,  mount- 
ing the  brake  block,  pulled  himself  up 
and  in  over  to  the  stranger.  Waite's  face 
was  scowling  worse  than  it  had  scowled 
during  the  fight.  The  man  shrank  back. 
He  was  a  smallish,  plump-faced  man 
of  the  traveling-salesman  type.  The 
girl  came  out  and  drew  near  with  some 
new  trouble  in  her  face. 

"Which  one- — is  your  wife?"  Waite's 
voice  was  low,  ruthless,  indescribable. 
No  one  had  ever  heard  it  so  before. 

"Which  one  is — "  began  the  man 
with  an  astounded  stammer.  And  then 
he  caught  fire  from  suspicion,  anger — 
he  didn't  know  what. 

"What's  that  to  you — darn  you?"  he 
blustered  at  a  white  heat. 

"Which  one — is  your  wife?"  repeated 
the  unknown  voice,  tightening  as  it 
growled  the  words. 

"None  of  your  business!"  shouted  the 
man,  exploding  at  the  indignity  of  such 
a  question. 

"It  is  my  business.  Tell  me — or  I'll 
beat  you  to  pulp." 

"Tell  him,y'flabbergasted  fool!  Can't 
y'see  he'll  tear  yuh  to  pieces  if  y'don't?" 
advised  Hilker  with  a  snort. 

"What  do  you  w-want  to  know  for?" 
"Because,     blank-blank     you  —  I've 
picked  one  of  them  for  mine — and  God 
help  us  both  if  it's  the  wrong  one." 
Waite  whispered  this.    The  man  turned 
green  about  the  mouth  and  ears  and 
dropped  limply  against  the  seat  back, 
"Whi-which — one?"  he  faltered  out, 
Waite's  frame  crouched  closer  to  him, 
"The    red-headed    one,"  whispered 
Waite,     Everybody    about    held  his 
breath  for  the  man's  answer  while  the 
man,  with  a  sigh  and  a  gesture  of  col- 
lapse and  relief,  exclaimed  thankfully: 
"Mine's  the  dark-haired  one." 
"And  she's  not  married?    The  saddle 
hair?"  . 
"Thank  Heaven,  no!" 

WAITE  stepped  backward  to  the 
ground  and  his  head  went  up  as  if 
he  had  come  to  the  surface  after  a 
long  dive.  A  tremendous  laughing  sign 
escaped  him.  He  was  grinning.  He 
extended  his  hand  up  to  the  man. 

"Shake !"  he  grinned.  And  they  shook, 
and  when  Waite  turned  there  was  the 
girl,  confused,  crimson,  and  smiling  be- 
side him. 
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Make  Money 

Serving  This  Big  Concern 


Shoes 

(  Continued  from  page  9 ) 


Eva  did  not  reply.  A  coldness,  a  fear 
gripped  her  heart.  The  horrible  part 
of  that  promise  was  its  definiteness, 
which  somehow  always  carried  a  lure 
of  hope — and  its  certainty  of  failure. 
Mr.  Mayers  was  no  more  sure  of  work 
Monday"  than  any  other  day,  and  when 
Monday  came  he  would  feel  under  no 
necessity  of  obtaining  it.  He  would 
have  long  ago  forgotten  his  promise. 

After  supper  Eva  went  to  the  room 
shared  by  her  and  the  two  little  girls. 
She  took  off  her  shoes  with  the  utmost, 
care.  She  held  the  shapeless  things, 
with  which  she  had  become  so  tragically 
familiar,  in  her  lap  and  looked  at  them. 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  hours — a  day 
at  the  utmost — before  they  would  liter- 
ally fall  to  pieces.  A  feeling  of  calm 
came  over  her — an  odd  sense  of  finality. 

SHE  got  up  in  her  stocking  feet,  put 
on  a  freshly  ironed  white  waist  and 
the  longest  of  her  two  black  skirts.  She 
slipped  on  the  shoes  again;  the  length 
of  the  skirt  somewhat  covered  them. 
She  combed  out  and  did  up,  high  on  her 
head,  her  soft,  straight  brown  hair. 
She  brushed  and  put  on  her  rusty  black 
sailor  hat  and  her  little  blue  jacket. 

As  she  went  through  the  kitchen  she 
stopped,  turned  to  her  mother,  and  said : 
"Mamma,  will  you  give  me  a  dime? 
I  want  to  go  to  the  movies." 
"Yes,  honey." 

Every  dime  was  precious,  but  in  the 
face  of  the  greater  disappointment  her 
mother  hastened  to  grant  this  request. 
She  had  been  troubled  by  the  look  on 
her  daughter's  face  at  dinner,  and  she 
was  glad  that  she  was  now  going  out 
instead  of  spending  the  evening  alone 
in  her  room. 

The  night  into  which  Eva  stepped 
was  clear  and  moonlit;  one  of  those 
mild  and  lovely  autumn  nights  which 
are  sent  to  cheer  for  a  moment  a  world 
weary  of  dampness  and  dreariness  and 
all  the  windy  menace  of  oncoming 
winter.  The  shadows  of  the  houses  were 
cut  sharply  and  blackly  on  a  steel-blue 
matrix  of  moonlight,  and  even  this  poor 
street  of  flat  dwellers  took  on  something 
of  mystery  and  romance  under  the 
wand  of  the  night. 

But  all  its  soft  beauty  was  lost  on 
Eva.  She  heard  nothing  but  the  scrape, 
scrape  of  her  loose  sole  edges  against 
the  pavement;  felt  nothing  but  the  in- 
tolerable ache  in  her  swollen  feet. 

She  turned  abruptly  into  the  district 
which  she  traversed  every  day  on  her 
way  to  and  from  work. 

Here  the  quiet  of  the  moonlight  was 
lost  in  multitudinous  electric  lights; 
they  blazed  everywhere;  plain  yellow 
electric  signs  that  stood  still  and 
said  what  they  meant;  mad,  multi- 
colored, rainbow-tinted  electric  signs 
that  whirled  and  gyrated,  bloomed  and 
changed  like  flower  gardens  gone  mad. 
The  district  looked  tawdry  and  unallur- 
ing  in  the  daytime,  but  now,  under  the 
radiance  of  its  electric  lights,  it  awoke, 
like  the  girls  who  frequented  it,  to  the 
artificial  life  and  vivacity  that  were  its 
nightly  business.  The  doors  of  cafes 
swung  open  and  shut;  girls,  singly,  in 
pairs,  or  with  men,  went  in  and  out; 
strains  of  music  eushed  forth.  All  was' 
set  in  that  brilliant  glare  of  strong 
light  like  some  gigantic,  tropical  forest 
abloom  with  open-petaled,  poisonous 
flowers  that  .snapped  .shut  on  and  de- 
voured whatever  touched  them. 

EVA  slowed  her  walk  in  front  of  one 
of  the  below-.street-level  cafes,  white 
painted,  under  a  downpour  of  white 
light.  Above  its  entrance  blazed  a  sign 
bearing  the  words  "The  Blue  Goose"; 
this  was  aided  and  abetted  by  a  scin- 
tillating bird  with  azure  plumage 
pricked  out  in  tiny  blue  electric  bulbs. 
She  .stood  still  a  moment,  then  with  a 
ludden,  stiff  movement  went  down  the 
steps.  As  she  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  door  held  open  for  her  by  a  uni- 
formed attendant,  she  was  conscious  of 
•.he  softness  and  smoothness  of  the  deep 


carpet  against  the  soles  of  her  weary 
feet.  .  .  . 

Monday  night  Eva  came  home 
from  Snider's  Five,  Ten,  and  Fif- 
teen Cent  Store.  When  she  passed 
through  the  hall  she  noticed  that  the 
bedroom  was  empty.  She  opened  the 
door  of  the  kitchen.  The  dinner  was 
steaming  on  the  stove;  her  mother  was 
wiping  the  dishes  and,  as  she  wiped 
them,  setting  the  table.  She  looked  up 
and  smiled  as  Eva  came  in. 

"Papa  isn't  home  yet,"  she  said; 
"maybe  he's  got  a  job  at  last." 

The  girl  did  not  answer,  and  some- 
thing in  her  silence  caused  her  mother 
to  stop  in  her  plate  wiping  and  look  up. 
Her  daughter  met  her  glance,  but  in  a 
curious,  forced  way.  Of  a  sudden,  in- 
stinctively, the  mother's  eyes  sought  the 
floor.  "Why,  you — you  got  your  shoes!" 
she  said  in  surprise. 

"Yes." 

The  mother  opened  her  mouth,  caught 
the  question  at  her  lips,  and  remained 
silent.  Suddenly  her  eyes  caught  her 
daughter's.  They  stood  looking  at  each 
other  and  in  that  one  tortured  glance 
the  mother  comprehended  all.  All  at 
once  the  forced  calm  of  the  girl's  face 
broke;  little  tremors  and  quivers  ran 
over  it;  a  sort  of  spasm  twitched  the 
corners  of  her  mouth. 

Her  mother  rushed  over  and  folded 
her  in  her  arms : 

"My  baby,  my  baby,  my  poor,  poor 
baby!"  she  crooned  tenderly  over  the 
sobbing  girl.  "Never  mind,  never  mind, 
darling,  mamma  understands." 

She  patted  and  kissed  the  head  of  the 
girl  who  lay  in  her  arms.  A  passion  of 
tenderness  welled  up  in  her  heart  for 
her  daughter.  The  tears  flowed  down 
her  cheeks.  She  forgot  for  the  moment 
all  her  other  children.  This  was  her 
all,  her  first-born,  her  baby,  and  she 
had  come  to  this. 

SHE  continued  to  pat  Eva's  hair  and 
her  wet  cheek  and  soothe  her  with 
mother  words.  But  as  the  girl's  sobbing 
grew  less  a  numbing  sadness  crept  over 
the  older  woman.  She  felt,  crushing  her 
soul,  the  vast  weight  of  forces  she  did 
not  comprehend;  she  felt  all  her  power- 
lessness  to  save  from  the  world  this 
life  she  had  brought  into  it.  She  glanced 
down  past  the  girl's  shoulder  and  breast 
— there  were  her  two  poor  little  tired 
feet  incased  in  their  stiff'  new  shoes. 
She  realized  with  a  terrible  bitterness 
that  this  flower  had  not  had  a  fair 
chance  to  bloom  in  the  garden  of  life. 
The  worm  of  poverty  had  entered  the 
folded  bud  and  spoiled  it.  This  was  the 
terrible  thing  about  poverty:  it  took  the 
tender  young  life  before  it  had  strength 
to  grow  and  fight  it.  This  was  it« 
awful  menace  to  all  the  future. 

The  door  opened  and  closed  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  At  the  sound  mother 
and  daughter  sat  up  straight,  in  a 
listening  attitude. 

"It's  papa!  Come,  sweetheart,  bathe 
your  eyes  so's  he  won't  think  anything!" 

She  slipped  a  towel  into  the  girl's 
hand  and  pushed  her  gently  toward  the 
sink.  He  was  an  alien.  He  would  judge 
her  as  the  outside  world  would  judge 
her.  Whatever  happened,  his  pride  as 
a  father  and  the  head  of  a  household 
must  be  kept  from  being  humbled. 

When  he  came  in  they  were  both  bent 
over  the  stove. 

"I  got  a  job  to-day,  mother,"  he  an- 
nounced proudly,  holding  his  hands  out 
to  the  warmth. 

"Did  you?  That's  good." 
He  looked  at  his  wife  with  a  grunt 
of  disapproval.  She  showed  far  less  en- 
thusiasm than  he  thought  the  occasion 
demanded.  The  three  younger  children 
came  in  noisily. 

"Come,  let's  sit  down  to  supper,"  she 
said.  "Come,  petty,"  she  turned  to  her 
daughter  and  gently  took  her  hand, 
"come  and  eat." 

Whatever  happened,  life  must  go  on. 
Whatever  boats  are  wrecked,  the  river 
does  not  stop  flowing  toward  the  sea. 


J  In  the  All-America  Eleven 

^IR  I  wish  indeed  we  might  go  back 
•J  to  the  old  times  when  I  had  a  few 
llaya  after  the  final  game  of  the  sea.son 

0  check  up  the  very  voluminous  rec- 

•rdfi  of  all  the  men.    This  year  in  thi.s 

ufth  there  was  not  time  U)  compare 

arefully,  game  for  game,  the  full  rec 

rda  of  Oliphant  and   Macomber,  the 

omer  having  come  m  fast  in  his  final 

•ame  that  he  i.^  entitled  to  first  place. 


The  same  rush  and  hurry  led  to 
the  incorporation  of  a  .section  of  last 
season's  Nebraska  records,  and  led  to 
an  error  which  I  hope  you  have  beeh 
able  to  correct  before  harm  was  done, 
in  placing  Halligan  instead  of  Weyand 
of  West  Point,  who  should  have  had 
the  position  on  the  third  team. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  print 
this  letter  in  the  interests  of  both  men. 
Yours  very  truly,    Waltkk  (Jamf. 


And  Own  a  New  Sample  Typewriter 


Apply  today  and  learn  how 
you  can  secure  exclusive  local 
control  and  sale  of  this  remark- 
able new  model  typewriter — 
Oliver  "Nine." 

Experts  pronounce  it  years  ahead 
of  the  times  and  typewriter  users  are 
demanding  it  everywhere. 

Experience 
Unnecessary 

The  Oliver 
"Nine"  with  light- 
est standard  touch 
sells  itself  repeat- 
edly where  agents 
shovi'  the  sample 
we  supply. 

And  we  send 
you  the  "Oliver 
School  of  Practical  Salesmanship" 
FREE.  You  can  soon  master  the 
same  tested  methods  that  are  win- 
ning incomes  for  15,000  others. 


The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


Crowning  Features 

ICven  our  own  previous  models— famous 
m  tlieir  day-  never  had  the  Ijattery  of  ad- 
vaiices  that  come  alone  on  this  machine 
One  feature— the  (Jptional  Duplex  Sliift 
multiplies  speed  and  makes  touch  writing 
/OO  per  cent  eaurr  / 

Another  — the  Selective  Color  Attach- 
ment docs  the  regular  work  of  a  2  color 
rihbon  and  arls  m  a  chcrk  pratirlnr  heiiilp.s. 

The  Oliver  alone  has  I'rintype  that  writes 
hke  prmt— the  autoniatic  spacer  and  cush- 
ioned iceyboard. 

When  agents  can 
offer  these  brilliant 
1>  e  1 1  e  r  m  e  n  t  s  at  the 
old-time  price,  do  you 
wonder  that  so  many 
are  prospering  taking 
Oliver  orders? 

Each  agent  is  privi- 
leged to  sell  this  model 
on  our  popular  month- 
ly payment  plan  — i7 
cevts  a  day. 


Open  to  All 


\  ou  don  t  have  to  change  your  business 
to  handle  this  dignified  agency  and  acquire 
a  sample  on  attractive  terms. 

.Scores  of  storekeepers,  salesmen,  clerks 
lawyers,  doctors,  telegraphers,  clergymen, 
teachers,  students,  bankers,  etc.  — nearly 
every  vocation  is  represented  in  the  crack 
Oliver  sales  Organization. 

Write  Us  Quickly 

Our  inspiring  book.  "Opportunity,"  give'- 
full  detads.  Sent  I^REE.  Mail  a  postal  or 
this  coupon  now.  We  are  awarding  these 
agencies  every  day.  Send  at  once  before 
your  territory  is  assigned. 


Mail  This  To  Make  Money! 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  ' 

1226  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago  | 

I'l  I        Send  nil'  '■Opijoitunity"  Honk  Frep  and  tell  me  ■ 

1116         I     liow  I  can  secure  brand  new  Oliver  "Nine"  sample  I 

Visible   ■   •   , 

Writer  i    ^ 


"Swifts  Premiuni'Calendar  1916 


4  Fairy  Tale 
Pictures 

By  Jessie  WilJcox  Smith 

This  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  novel  calendars  we  have 
published.  It  is  arranged  in 
four  leaves—  each  leaf  picturing 
a  scene  from  a  popular  fairy  tale. 
A  brief  word  story  of  the  tale  ap- 
pears on  the  back  of  each  picture. 

The  illustrations  are  by 
that  world  famous  child  artist. 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith. 

The  scenes  are  from  the  fol- 
lowing fairy  tales: 

Cinderella 
Goldilocks 

Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood 

Every  child  will  delight  in  seeing 
these  favorite  fairy  tale  characters 
attractively  illustrated  in  brilliant 
colors.  Everybody  will  appreciate 
the  artistic  conception  of  these 
child-like  myth  children  so  master- 
fully painted  by  this  famous  artist. 
You'll  keep  it  for  art's  sake  long 
after  the  calendar  has  served  its 
purpose.  The  pictures  may  be 
framed  as  there  is  no  advertising 
Cinderelta  on  them. 

The  calendar  will  be  a  daily  reminder  of  the  satisfaction  given  by 

"Swift's  Premium"  Hams  and  Bacon 
How  to  Get  the  Calendar 

This  beautiful  calendar  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  United  States  for  1(1  cents  in  coin 
or  stamps  :  Trade-mark  end  of  five  "Swift's  Premium"  Oleomargarine  cartons 

or- Labels  from  five  of  "Swift's  Premium'  Sliced  Bacon  cartons 
or    4  Covers  from  Brookfield  Sausage  cartons 
or— 6  Maxine  Elliott  Soap  wrappers 
or  — 10  Wool  Soap  wrappers 

(odd  10c  extra  in  Canada  on  account  of  duty.) 
When  you  write  for  calendar,  address; 

Swift  &  Company         4123  Packers  Ave.  Chicago 
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COLLIER'S     FOR     JANUARY  1 
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Marjaneh  Dancing 
Before  Khoja  Hoseyn, 
from  Ah  Baba  and 
the  Forty  Thieves — 
One  of  the  beautiful 
illustrations  in  the 
Five- Foot  Shelf  of 
Books. 

Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves 

Have  you  ever  read  their  fascinating  story?  Do  you  know  the 
"Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  that  wonderful  series  of  Arabian  stories 
which  Dr.  Eliot  calls  "one  of  the  great  story-books  of  the  world"  ? 
Among  the  millions  of  volumes  in  the  world,  there  are  only  a  few 
really  great  story-books,  just  as  there  are  only  a  permanently  great 
histories,  biographies,  poems  and  essays. 

To  know  these  tew  great  books  is  to  be  vvcll-rcad.  To  miss  them  is  to  miss  one 
of  the  richest  joys  in  life. 

A  remarkable  free  booklet  has  been  printed  that  tells  about  these  few  great  books. 
To  receive  your  copy  merely  clip  the  coupon.  It  tells  how  Dr  Eliot  of  Harvard 
conceived  the  plan  of  sifting  out  of  all  the  books  in  the  world  just  the  few  truly  great 
ones — the  few  that  make  a  man  really  well-read  —  and  so  arranging  them  that  their 
reading  is  made  a  pleasure.     These  few  wonderful  books  have  become  famous  as  the 

HARVARD 
CLASSICS 

Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 
Now  Sold  at  an  Amazingly  Low  Price 

Fifty  volumes,  418  works,  the  books  that  cultivated  men  refer  to  in  their  talk,  the 
books  that  contain  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education. 

One  hundred  thousand  successful  men  are  finding  that  the  free  booklet  pictured  bcloiv  opened  a  new 
world  to  them.  It  taught  them  the  joy  of  being  well-read;  and  how  to  attain  it  without  waste  of  money  or 
time.     Merely  ask  for'  your  copy. 

Ten  Thousand  Hours  of  Pleasure 

Can  you  imagine  any  greater  pleasure  than  to  read  the  great  story-books  of  the  world  with  Dr.  Eliot, 
to  see  the  great  plays,  hear  the  great  orators,  meet  the  great  men  of  all  history  He  offers  you  that  oppor- 
tunity, and  no  other  pleasure  can  yield  returns  so  valuable.  For  he  promises  you  that  at  the  end  of  your  hours 
of  pleasure  you  will  have  "the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education." 

"I  believe  that  the  faithful  and  considerate  reading  of  these  books,"  he  says,  "will  give  any  man  the 
elements  of  a  liberal  education,  even  though  he  can  devote  to  them  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day." 

The  Free  Booklet 
Tells  The  Story 

In  it  Dr.  Eliot  tells  how  he 
searched  the  literature  of 
the  world  to  pick  out  the 
books  the  Twentieth 
Century  Man 
should  know. 
No  matter  how 
small  or  how 
great    your  li- 
brary, how  little  or 
how  much  time  you 
have  to  read,  youshould 
have  this  free  booklet. 

"The  little  booklet  was  worth 
everything  to  me,"  says  one  man. 
It  opened  tlie  door  of  a  new  world 
of  pleasure. 
There  is  a  copy  free  for  every  Collier  reader. 
To  receive  your  copy  clip  the  coupon. 


CLIP 
the 
Coupon 


p.  F. 
COLLIER 
&  SON 

So/,-   ruhliilur,  of  Ihr 

ll,ii-v,nH  CUtsia 
416  W.  13lh  Street 

New  York  City 

By  mail  and  entirely  free, 
please  send   me  the  valuable 
little   booklet  with    Dr.  Eliot's 
own  story  of  the  Five-Foot  ShrlC 


Through  the  Dark 


(Continued  from  page  Si 


John  bowed  and  led  him  upstairs. 
"Good  iiipht,  sir,"  he  said,  opening  the 
door.  "May  you  sleep  well.  It's  a  little 
hard  here  lately." 

He  hesitated.  He  cleared  his  throat. 
"You  couldn't  persuade  him  to  send 
his  wife  away?"  he  went  on  at  last. 
"She's  not  strong,  sir.    It's  pitiful." 

"See  here,  John,"  Garth  said  impul- 
sively, "I  know  it's  against  the  rules, 
but  tell  me  what's  wrong  here.  What 
are  you  all  afraid  of?" 

The  old  man's  lips  moved.  His  eyes 
sought  Garth's  urgently.  With  a  visible 
effort  he  backed  out  of  the  room.  His 
glance  left  Garth.  When  he  opened  his 
Hps  all  he  said  was:  "Good  night,  sir." 

Garth  closed  the  door,  shrugging  his 
.shoulders.  Of  what  a  delicacy  the 
threat  must  be  to  require  such  scrupu- 
lous handling!  "If  there  is  anything," 
Alden  had  said.  Garth  brought  his 
hands  together. 

"There  is  something,"  he  muttered; 
"something  as  dangerous  as  the  death 
Alden  is  manufacturing  back  there." 

He  went  to  bed,  but  the  restlessness 
of  the  train  returned  to  him.  Review- 
ing Alden's  exhaustion  and  the  old  serv- 
ant's significant  comment,  he  wondered 
half  seriously  if  sleep  refu.sed  to  enter 
this  house.  The  place,  even  for  his 
splendidly  controlled  emotions,  pos- 
.sessed  a  character  depressive,  un- 
healthy, calmly  malevolent. 

He  had  lost  account  of  time.  He  had 
been,  perhaps,  on  the  frontier  of  sleep, 
for,  as  he  sprang  upright,  he  could  not 
be  all  at  once  sure  what  had  aroused 
him.  A  man's  groan,  he  thought.  Sud- 
denly, tearing  through  the  darkness, 
came  the  affirmation  —  a  feminine 
scream,  full  of  terror,  abruptly  ended. 

HE  threw  on  his  clothes,  grasped  his 
revolver,  dashed  down  the  stairs, 
and  burst  into  the  living  room.  There 
was  no  light  now  beyond  the  wan  glow 
of  the  fire,  but  that  was  still  sufficient 
to  show  him  Alden,  huddled  more  than 
ever  in  the  chair;  and  the  terror  that 
had  quivered  through  the  cry  persisted 
now  in  Alden's  face. 

His  wife,  in  a  dressing  gown,  knelt 
at  his  side,  her  arm  around  his  knees. 
At  Garth's  entrance  she  sprang  erect, 
facing  him.  "It  came,"  she  gasped. 
"Oh,  I  knew  it  would.  All  along  I've 
known." 

"Tell  me  what's  happened,"  Garth 
commanded. 

The  woman's  voice  was  scarcely  in- 
telligible. "I  let  him  sleep  here.  Just 
now  he  groaned.  I  ran  in.  Somebody — 
something  had  attacked  him.  I  ran  in. 
I — I  saw  it." 

"Where?" 

She  pointed  to  the  rear  window. 

"I  saw  it  going  out  there.  It  was 
foggy.  It  went  in  the  fog.  I  couldn't — " 

Garth  sprang  to  the  window.  It  was 
half  open.  Before  he  could  get  through 
Mrs.  Alden  had  caught  his  arm. 

"Don't  follow.  It  isn't  safe  out  there." 

"I  want  that  man,"  he  said. 

She  leaned  weakly  against  the  case- 
ment. "But  out  there,"  she  whispered, 
"they  are  not  men." 

Again  she  caught  his  arm. 

"Don't  leave  me  alone  now  that  they 
can  come  in." 

She  pointed  at  her  husband. 

"Look  at  him.  He  saw  it  in  the  fog 
that  came  through  the  window.  It  is 
all  fog  out  there.  Don't  leave  me  alone." 

He  thrust  the  revolver  impatiently 
into  her  hand.  "Then  take  this.  Not 
much  use  outside  on  such  a  night." 

HE  jumped  to  the  lawn  and  started 
swiftly  across.  Since  the  intruder  had 
fled  this  way  he  might  hear  him  in  the 
woods,  might  grapple  with  him.  He 
regretted  the  loss  of  his  revolver,  al- 
though he  realized  it  would  be  useless 
to-night  except  at  close  quarters,  and 
for  that  he  possessed  a  cleverly  de- 
vised reserve,  which  he  had  arranged 
on  first  joining  the  force — a  folding 
knife,  hidden  in  his  belt,  sharp,  well- 
tested,  deadly. 

At  the  edge  of  the  woods  he  paused, 
straining  his  ears,  trying  to  get  his 
bearings,  for  he  was  on  unfamiliar 
ground  and  the  fog  was  very  dense 
here.  It  lowered  a  white,  translucent 
shroud  over  the  nocturnal  landscape. 
Beneath  its  folds  he  could  make  out 
only  one  or  two  tree  trunks  and  a  few 
drooping  branches.  These,  as  he  stared, 
gave  him  the  illusion  of  moving  sur- 
reptitiously. The  moon,  he  knew,  was 
at  the  full,  but  its  golden  rotundity  was 
heavily  veiled  to-night,  so  that  it  had 
the  forlorn,  the  sorrowful  appearance 
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of  a  lamp  once  brilliant  whose  flam 
has  gradually  diminished  and  is  abou 
to  expire. 

Garth  could  hear  nothing,  but  he 
waited  breathlessly,  .still  straining  his 
ears.  This,  he  mu.sed,  was  the  place 
where  many  soldiers  had  died  in  battle, 
the  setting  for  ghostly  legends,  the  spot 
where  the  servants  had  fancied  a  ter- 
rifying and  bodiless  reanimation,  the 
deathbed  of  Alde.n's  valet. 

Now  that  he  had  time  to  weigh  it, 
Mrs.  Alden's  manner  puzzled  him.  She 
had  said  it  had  been  in  the  house,  that 
now  they  could  come  in,  and  that  out 
here  tlicy  were  not  men.  Had  the  lone- 
liness imposed  upon  her  intelligence 
such  a  repulsive  credulity? 

He  had  to  admit  that  imagination  in 
such  a  medium  could  project  hate- 
ful and  deceptive  fancies. 

Then,  without  realizing  at  first  why, 
Garth  knew  he  had  been  unjust.  He 
found  his  eyes  striving  to  penetrate 
the  night  to  the  left.  Surely  it  was  not 
the  old  illusion  of  moving  trees  and 
branches  that  had  set  the  fog  in  lazy 
motion  over  there.  He  stepped  cau- 
tiously behind  a  pine  tree.  The  chill  in- 
creased. A  charnel  atmosphere  had 
crept  into  the  woods.  As  he  shivered  he 
realized  that  this  sepulchral  place  had 
filled  with  plausible  inhabitants  — 
shapes  as  restless  and  unsubstantial  as 
if  sprung  solely  from  a  morbid  som- 
nambulism. 

Shadows  advanced  through  the  shad- 
owy fog,  and  Garth  could  define  them 
as  no  more  than  shadows.  In  one  place 
the  mist  thinned  momentarily,  and  he 
glimpsed,  apparently  floating  forward, 
the  trunk  of  a  man's  figure.  Pallid 
tatters,  such  as  might  survive  in  a 
mortuary,  flapped  about  bare  shoul- 
ders, and  from  a  little  distance  beyond 
came  a  sickly  gleam — the  doubtful  re- 
sponse uncertain  moonlight  might  draw 
from  a  bayonet  or  a  musket  barrel. 

The  fog  closed  in.  There  were  no 
more  shadows.  Garth,  eager  to  follow, 
forced  himself  to  wait.  He  told  himself 
that  the  march  of  phantoms  possessed 
a  meaning  which  would  give  direction 
to  his  task.  The  discovery  of  its  impulse, 
he  was  confident,  would  unveil  the  mys- 
tery at  the  house.  Against  so  many 
only  caution  was  useful  at  present. 

He  was  glad  Nora  was  not  with  him. 
He  knew  how  profoundly  she  would 
have  been  stirred,  how  ready  she  would 
have  been  to  discard  a  rational  expla- 
nation for  the  occult.  He  could  smile  a 
little.  In  this  one  respect  of  vulner- 
ability to  superstition  he  felt  himself 
immeasurably  her  superior.  Hewasvery 
glad  she  had notinvolvedherself  in  such, 
a  case.  Finally,  phantomlike  himself,  he 
proceeded  through  the  fog  in  the  di- 
rection the  silent  shadows  had  taken. 
He  walked  for  some  distance. 

WITHOUT  warning  he  stumbled  and 
pitched  forward  to  his  knees.  Reach- 
ing out  to  save  himself,  his  fingers 
touched  something  wet,  cold,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  revealing  quality  which  in 
one  moment  drove  into  his  brain  the 
excuse  for  those  at  the  house,  and  fo- 
cused for  him  their  terror  of  the  unex- 
plored world  of  whose  adjacence  their 
solitude  must  have  convinced  them. 

He  snatched  his  hand  back,  ren- 
dered for  the  moment  without  purpose 
by  this  silent  and  singular  try.st  to 
which  chance  had  led  him  in  the  evil 
forest.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
strip  the  mask  of  night  from  the  face 
of  the  one  who  lay,  defeated  and  be- 
yond resistance,  in  the  path  of  the 
shadowy  army.  He  took  his  pocket 
lamp  from  his  coat  and  pressed  the  con- 
trol. The  light  fought  through  the  fog 
to  the  face  of  the  old  servant  who  a  few 
hours  ago  had  begged  him  to  get  Mrs 
Alden  away,  whose  lips  had  been  in- 
comprehensibly sealed. 

Quickly  he  searched  for  the  mantier 
of  death :  there  could  be  no  mere  coin- 
cidence about  two  such  catastrophes  in 
the  same  spot.  Whatever  the  coroner's 
verdict,  murder  was  the  only  .sensible 
deduction.  Yet  he  found  no  slightest 
souvenir  of  violence.  The  face  alone 
held  a  record  of  an  attack — the  fea- 
tures were  twisted  as  if  from  its 
vehemence,  and  the  eyes  appeared  to 
secrete  some  shocking  vision. 

Garth  sprang  to  his  feet.  Alden's 
sick  fear  and  his  wife's  hysterical  mis- 
givings were  placed  on  a  basis  far 
sounder  than  imagination.  A  dangei', 
unconformable,  but  none  the  less  real, 
skirted  their  isolated  house,  had  at 
last,  according  to  the  woman,  forced 
an  entrance. 
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Garth  knew  his  limitations.  He  must 
have  help,  and  now  Alden  must  be 
made  to  tglk.  He  ran  back  to  the 
house  and  stepped  through  the  window. 
The  lamp  had  been  lighted.  It  shone 
on  Mrs.  Alden,  who  bent  over  the  writ- 
ing table,  her  gaze  directed  hypnotically 
toward  the  huddled  man  in  the  chair. 
Garth,  since  he  came  from  the  rear, 
could  not  see  Alden's  face  at  first. 

"Mrs.  Alden,"  he  said,  "I  found  your 
man,  out  there — " 

Her  hands  left  the  table.  She 
straightened.  With  a  perceptible  effort 
she  raised  her  eyes  from  the  chair  to 
meet  Garth's. 

"Not  de— " 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  mouth  and 
crushed  back  the  word.    Garth  nodded. 

"I  must  have  help.  Where's  the  tele- 
phone?" He  started  for  the  hall. 

"Lock  that  window,"  he  said.  "I've 
left  it  open." 

Suddenly  he  paused  and  turned.  A 
sound,  scarcely  human,  had  come  from 
the  chaii- — a  hollow,  meaningless  vocal 
attempt,  as  though  there  were  no  palate 
behind  it,  no  tongue  to  shape  its  in- 
tention. 

FROM  where  he  stood  Garth  could  see 
Alden  distinctly  enough.  His  head 
was  sunk  forward  on  his  chest.  His  fin- 
gers clutched  powerlessly  at  the  chair 
arms.  His  eyes  appeared  to  have  hoarded 
and  just  now  released  all  the  strength 
of  which  his  meager  body  had  been 
stripped.  They  flashed  with  a  pas- 
sionate purpose  which  drew  Garth 
magnetically  until  he  was  close  and 
had  stooped  and  was  staring  into  them 
with  a  curiosity  almost  as  pronounced 
as  their  eagerness. 
"What  is  it,  Mr.  Alden?"  he  asked. 
Tha  other's  fingers  continued  to  stray 
about  the  chair  arms. 

"You've  got  to  tell  me  what  you  know 
— all  you  suspect,"  Garth  urged.  "We've 
murder  on  our  hands.  What  do  you 
know?" 

Alden's  head  rose  and  fell  affirma- 
tively. "Out  with  it." 

But  Alden  did  not  answer,  although 
his  eyes  burned  brighter,  and  Garth 
jessed.  "Speak,  Mr.  Alden,"  he  begged. 

Alden's  lips  moved.  His  throat 
worked.  His  face  set  in  a  grotesque 
o^rimace.  "There's  danger  for  all  of  us," 
Garth  cried.  "The  time  for  silence  has 
passed."  Then  Alden  answered,  but  it 
was  only  with  that  helpless,  futile  sound 
— such  a  whimper  as  escapes  unintelligi- 
b\y  in  the  fancied  fatality  of  a  night- 
"nare.  Garth  drew  back.  Now  w-hen  it 
Aas  too  late  Alden  wanted  to  talk.  Now 
A'hen  he  had  been  robbed  of  the  power 
le  craved  the  power  of  words. 

"Mrs.  Alden,"  Garth  whispered. 
'You  know  your  hu.sband  can't  speak! 
Look  at  him!" 

About  her  advance  there  was  that 
lypnotic  quality  Garth  had  noticed  be- 
ore.  He  read  in  her  face,  moreover,  a 
ympathy  and  a  love  that  made  it  as 
liflRcult  of  unmoved  contemplation  as 
he  helpless  suffering  in  Alden's. 

Alden  smiled  sorrowfully  as  his  wife 
ame  close  and  stooped  to  him.  His 
ands  ceased  their  straying  about  the 
hair  arms.  They  rose  with  a  quick 
notion,  an  unsuspected  strength,  and 
losed  about  her  white  and  beautiful 
hroat.  She  did  not  cry  out.  Perhaps 
here  was  no  time.  Her  eyes  closed, 
ler  lips  were  wistful. 

"^ARTH  tore  at  the  man's  fingers.  It 
-I  took  all  his  force  to  break  their  hold, 
.nd  as  he  fought  the  answer  to  a  great 
eal  came  to  him.  Alden  was  clearly 
isane,  and  his  wife's  fear  and  John's 
oubt  of  her  safety  were  accounted  for. 
et  it  didn't  answer  all.  What  was  the 
lare  of  the  shrouded  army  in  the 
(rest?  What  was  the  connection  of  the 
eath  that  had  struck  there  twice? 
Alden'.s  viselike  grip  was  broken, 
(rs.  Alden  swayed  against  the  writing 
ible  gasping.  Alden's  whimpering 
id  recommenced. 

'  Garth  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
,  "Good  God!"  he  said. 
She  turned  on  him.   "Why  did  you 

ime?  It  is  your  fault." 
]  Garth  pointed  at  the  cabinet  where 

le  medicine  was  kept.   The  nightmare 

himpering  did  not  cease. 
I  "Get  him  something,"  Garth  directed. 
'Hie   doctrjr   must   have   left   you  a 
Urcotic." 

j  She  walked  with  a  pronounced  lurch 
{  the  cabinet,  where  Garth  heard  h<  r 
jimbling  among  the  bottles,  but  he  did 
»t_turn  away  from  Alden.  The  im- 
cile  sounds  sVjpped,  but  th<-  lips 
r>rked  in^^ffectively  again.  One  of  the 
inda  moved  slowly  with  an  apparent 
nity  of  purpose.   Garth  rcalissed  that 


Above  —  View  of  two  Multi- 
graphs  and  Compotype  at  work 
in  the  Burroughs  Printing  De- 
partment. Note  Press  in  back- 
ground. 

Below — Some  of  the  forms  pro- 
duced on  the  Multigraph,  which 
helped  the  shop  to  beat  outside 
bids  and  still  pay  a  profit. 
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Putting  the  Burroughs  Print 
on  a  Profit  Basis 

A  lot  of  printing  is  done  in  this  shop — 
for  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Com- 
pany uses  many  inside  and  outside  forms, 
and  distributes  a  large  quantity  of  advertising 
literature. 

Word  went  out  that  the  shop  must  stand 
on  its  own  feet  absolutely.  The  Manager 
must  bid  against  outside  firms  on  every  job; 
he  must  also  operate  at  a  profit.  And  his 
costs  are  carefully  checked  by  the  Com- 
pany's cost  department. 

He  found  the  Multigraph,  up  to  its  size 
and  capacity,  the  quickest  and  most  eco- 
nomical machine  in  the  shop.  It  saved  him 
$165  in  the  first  six  weeks  and  a  second  one 
was  promptly  installed. 

Now  he  is  saving  an  average  of  $250  a  month  on 
w^ork  that  used  to  go  to  the  Gordon  presses.  And  the 
Company  is  highly  satisfied  with  the  work  produced. 


"MULT/GRAPttJUN/OR  MULT/GRAPtt SEN/OR 


The  Multigraph  fits  the  needs  of  those  with 
a  limited  amount  of  printing  and  form  type- 
writing as  perfectly  as  those  of  a  complete 
printing  department  like  the  Burroughs.  The 
New  Junior  Equipment  shown  below  brings 
Multigraph  high  quality,  convenience,  speed 
and  economy  within  any  business  man's  needs. 


This  is  the  latest,  improved  type  of  equipment 
such  as  is  used  by  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Co..  and  thousandsof  other  concerns, large  and  small. 
Complete  with  Electric  Power  Drive,  Printing  Ink 
.Attachment,  Automatic  Paper  Feed.  Automatic 
Platen  Release  and  Wide  Printing  Surface. 


$200 


$665 


Write  for  Complete  Burroughs  Story 

Every  one  who  send.-;  in  the  coupon  will 
receive  a  copy  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing folders  we  have  e\  er  prepared.  It  tells 
the  story  of  the  Burroughs  Print  Shop  and 
the  Multigraph  in  detail  which  is  impossible 
in  a  brief  ad\  crtiscnicni. 


MULTIGRAPH.  1827  E.  40ih  Street.  Cleveland 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  Multigraph  representa- 
tive show  ine  Multigraph  work  similar  to  mine, 
and  investigate,  al  no  obligaliun  to  me,  its  possible 
application  to  my  business. 

N.'imc.  .  

<  )nicial  position  


I   I  inn   

I  Street  Address  . 
I  J'own  
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MANY  READERS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  JUST  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT.  MAKE  A  PRAC- 
TICE OF  READING   AND  ANSWERING   THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS.     THEY   ARE  CLASSIFIED   FOR   YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Real  Estate 


South  Atlantic  Area— An  Empire  Of  Fertile  Lands 

and  oppcjrtunities  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  trav- 
erses six  of  tlie  ric-iiest  Southern  States  from  the  {^reen  fields 
of  Virginia  to  the  orange  groves  and  njid- winter  vegetable 
gardens  on  the  tJidf  Coast  of  Southern  Florida.  Chuiee 
locations  for  fruit,  truck,  general  farnjiiig,  stock  raising, 
dairying  and  poultry  at  low  prices  and  within  easy  reach 
of  large  markets.  Combination  of  soil  and  climate  with 
growing;seasons  from  20(1  to  :i48  days  affords  a  wide  range 
of  possibilities.  Let  us  direct  you  to  the  section  best  suited 
to  your  purposes.  Our  books  of  facts  and  photos  mailed 
free.  Ask— J.  A.  Pride,  General  Industrial  Agent,  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railway,  Suite  D-1,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Fertile  Virginia  Farms  Along  Chesapeake  & 

Ohio  Rwy.  at  §15  an  acre  and  up  on  easy  terms.  Mild 
climate,  rich  soil,  abundant  rainfall,  plentiful  and  cheap 
labor.  Convenient  to  Eastern  markets,  also  to  good 
schools  and  churches.  Write  for  free  illustrated  farm 
home  booklet— "Country  Life  in  Virginia",  and  low 
excursion  rates.  Address  K.  T.  Crawley,  Indus.  Agt., 
C.  &  O.  Rwy.,  Room  1036,  Richmond,  Va. 


Farms  In  Virginia  $15.00  Acre  And  Up.  Easy 

payments.  Mild  Climate — No  long  colli  or  hot  spelKs. 
Social  Life,  Fertile  Soil,  (!ood  markets— High  Prices— On 
Railroad — Convenient  to  Trains.  Write  for  free  maga- 
zine and  other  information.  F.H.  LaBaume.  Agrl.  Agt., 
Norfolk  &  Western  Rwy.,  Room  24r>,  N.  &  W.  BIdg., 
Roanoke,  Va. 


Money-Making  Farms  Throughout    1 5  Eastern 

Stales;  1  acre  to  I.IIIHI  acres.  .Sir>  per  acre  up;  several  with 
livestock,  tools,  and  crops  included,  to  settle  estates;  big 
illustrated  catalogue  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
Dept.  til,  47  W.  :!4th  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK 


Hempstead  Lawns,  10  Miles  From  New  York; 

quarter  acre  for  !S;:iO(l;  te)-ms  ^\')  cash,  nu>ntli.  Hemp- 
stead has  fine  electric  train  service.  Semi  for  maps  and 
illustrated  booklet  to  W.  Kaye,  2T7  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 
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Typewriters,  Office  Supplie. 


Largrest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.     Underwoods,  Olivers,  Hemingtons,  etc.     %  to 
nifrs.  prices.    $15  up— rented  any  where— applying  rent  on 
price.      Free  Trial.      Installment   payments   if  desired. 
Write  for  catalogue  131.  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab. 
1892).  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

Typewriter  Prices  Smashed.  "SpotCeuh."  Gaerte 

will  save  you  money.  L,  C.  Smiths,  Olivers,  Remingtons,  Un- 
derwoods, Royals,  etc.  Your  choice  of  'lOU  machines  at  $10 
to  $1.1.  Guaranteed  for  3  years.  Send  today  for  descriptive 
circulari,  Dearborn  Typewriter  Exch..  Dept. 91,  Chicago,Tli. 

Special  Note:    If  You  Want  A  Real  Barffain  In 

a  dandy,  high-class,  substantially  guaranteed  rebuilt  type- 
writer of  any  make — on  time,  rental  or  cash— write  the  l»ig 
house  today.    Young  Typewriter  Co.,  Dept  316,  Chicago. 
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Old  Coins  Wanted 


Will  Pay  $5.00  To  $50.00  For  Large  Cent  Dated 

1799.  We  pay  cash  premiums  on  ail  large  cents,  eagle  cents, 
etc.,  and  ail  rare  coins  to  1912.  Thousands  of  coins  and 
bills  wanted.  Send  4c  for  our  Lar^e  Illustrated  Coin  Cir- 
cular.   Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  C,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
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Duplicating  Devices 

Our  "Modern"  Duplicator  Yours  For  $2.40. 

No  Ulue  or  (Jclatine.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial.  ;!4UI)0  User.s. 
Standard  for  ITi  Years.  Booklet  Free.  Sole  Mfrs.,  J.  D. 
Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  :i39  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Fa. 
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Cameras 


Have  You  A  Camera?     Send  A  Quarter,  Just 

half  price,  for  latest  i.ssues  of  my  three  helpful  magazines, 
American  Photography,  Popular  Photography,  Practical 
Photography.   F.  R.  Fraprie,  834  Pope  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Business  Opportunities 


Thermor  Waterless  Hot  Bottle  Sends  Hot  Water 

Bottles  to  scrap  heap.  Exclusive  Selling  Rights  free  to  re- 
sponsible party  able  to  finance  liimself.  Real  opportunity 
to  establish  yourself  in  big  paying  business  with  nominal 
capital  as  Distributor  Thermor  Products.  Limited  offer. 
Thermophor  Co.,  3  Desbrosses  St.,  New  York. 

Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own,  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.    Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
^Limitless  field;  little  competition.    Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.    Send  for  ''Pointers"  today.     American  Col- 
lection Service,  51  Slate  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Read  "Automobile  Business".     The  First  Book 

for  the  man  interested  in  this  wonderful  industry.  Organi- 
zation, sales,  advertising,  garage  systems,  etc.  Send  for 
circular.  Price  $1.5U.  Auto  Pub.  Co.,  A  612  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Exclusive  State  Or  County  Selling  Rights  Free  To 

responsible  parties  able  to  finance  themselves.  Best  auto- 
mobile accessory  on  the  market.  Opportunity  to  establish 
yourself  in  big  paying  business,  with  nominal  capital,  as  dis- 
tributor. Limited  offer.  PerfekDeviceCo.,KansasCity,Mo. 


Of  Interest  to  Women 


Become   A  Trained    Nurse    By   Home  Study 

course.  Nurses  earn  $1.^)  to  $3i)  a  week.  Diphimas  recog- 
nized by  best  Doctors.  Hospital  experience  given  if  de- 
sired. Established  12  years.  Easy  term**.  Catalog  Free. 
American  School  for  Nurses,  IHfjO  La  Salle,  Chi(-ago,  III. 
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Collections 


"Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody, 

and  thereby  I  collect  $2f)*),(MM)  yearly  from  honest  debts  all 
over  the  world.  Write  for  the  story  of  "Ben  Hur  and  the 
Bill,"  free.  Francis  G.  Luke,  Cout'l  NatM  Bank  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  S.  A.    "Some  People  Don't  Like  Us." 


Motion  Picture  Plays 


Have  You  Ideas  For  Photoplays  Or  Stories?  If 

so,  we  will  accept  them  in  any  form  -criti(rise  free— sell  on 
commission.  Big  Rewards!  Hundreds  making  money.  Get 
details  today.  Story  Rev.  Co.,  21  Main  St.,  Auburn,  N.  V. 

Write  Photoplays*  Short  Stories,  Poems :  Big 

Prices.  Constant  4lemand,  No  correspondence  course. 
Start  writing  and  selling  at  once.  Details  free.  Atlas 
Pub.  Co.,  346  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Big  Prices  Paid  For  Photoplays.     Details  Free 

to  beginners;  no  experience  or  correspondence  course 
needed;  begin  work  now.   Producers  League,  317,  St. Louis. 

Photoplays  Wanted.    Big  Prices  Paid.    Send  For 

our  Free  book.  How  To  Write  Photoplays.  Enterprise 
Co.,  CS-3;J48  Lowe  Av.,  Chicago. 


Patents 


Patent  What  You  Invent.    It  May  Be  Valuable. 

Write  me.  No  attorney's  lee  until  patent  is  allowed. 
Estab.  1882.  "Inventor's  Guide"  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 
538  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Inventors,   Do  Not  Sacrifice  Your  Inventionii. 

Get  full  money  value.  Reliable  book  Free.  Write  R.  S.  & 
A.  B.  Lacey,  618  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patent*  That  Pay.    Proof  Given.    Protect  Your 

Idea  !  Send  data.  Advice  and  2  wonderful  books  free  ! 
E.  E.  Vrooman  &  Co.,  852  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


How  to  Entertain 


Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues.  Dia- 
logues, Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes,  Recitations. 
Tableaux,  Drills.  Musical  Pieces.  Make  Up  Goods.  Large 
Catalog  Free.    T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  44,  Chicago. 
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Dull  Razor  Blades 


Mail  Them  At  Our  Risk!  Pay  Only  If  You  Like  The 

new  Blademaker's  edges  we  put  oti.  Or,  ask  for  prices  and 
free  mailing  ease.  Parker-Warren  Lab.,l(17-r  W.4:,'d  st..,\.  Y. 


Of  Interest  to  Men 


Wanted.    Railway  Mail,  Clerk-Carriers,  Rural 

Carriers:  $H()0  to  $1,800  yearly.  Examinations  soon.  One 
lesson  Kroe.    Write  Ozmenl,  12HR,  St.  Louis. 


Printing 


1,000  Bond  Letterheads  $1.50.  5M  $5;  1,000 

Envelopes  tl.75.  Same  paper  and  work  as  others  furnish. 
Samples.    S.  I.  Meseraull.  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


Short  Stories  Wanted 


Writers— Stories,  Poems,  Plays,  Etc.,  Are  Wanted 

for  publication.  Good  ideas  bring  big  money.  Submit 
Mss.  or  write  Literary  Bureau,  CW5,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


HlGH-nRADE  SALESMEN   AND    AGENTS  ARE   IN   BIG    DEMAND.      TO  THOSE   WHO  CAN   QUALIFY,   THE  FOLLOWING   ADVERTISEMENTS  PRESENT   MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 

Agents  Wanted  Agents  Wanted 


Every  Household  On  Farm— In  Small  Town  Or 

Suburbs— where  oil  lamps  are  used,  needs  and  will  buy 
the  wonderful  .\laddin  >laiitle  Lanip,  liurns  common  coal 
oil  (Kerosene);  gives  a  liglit  ri\p  linits  as  brit'lit  as  elec- 
tric. Awarded  (rold  Medal  At  Sau  Francisco  Exposition. 
Hundreds  with  i-igs  earning  big  income  without  jjrevious 
experience.  No  cash  required.  We  furnish  capital  to 
reliable  men  Writi-  quick  for  wholesale  prices,  territory 
and  sample  lamp  for  free  trial.  .\(hlress  Nearest  Office. 
.Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  MX  Aladilin  Bidg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  504  Thermos  Bldg.,  New  Y'ork  City. 


Agents — Snappiest  Household  Line  On  Earth.  Red 

hot  sellers,  steatly  repeaters — big  jiroht.  2~^U  lightweight, 
fast  selling,  popular  pricetl  necessities.  Agents  Outfit  free. 
Get  busy — Quick— Write  today.  Postal  -will  do.  American 
Products  Co.,  354S  American  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Prosperous   Agent   Is  The   Davis  Agent. 

Why?  Our  soap  and  toilet  combinations  get  the  money 
with  Huge  profit.  (Jreat  Crew  managers  proposition.  Re- 
peat orders  Galore  I  Worlds  Largest  Factory  Backs  Yiiu. 
Write  E.  M.  Davis,  President,  Kfil  Davis  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Agents — Handle  Latest  Sensation;  Little  Marvel, 

self-lighting  burner  attachment;  just  out;  fits  any  burn'  r; 
retails  15c;  made  by  makers  of  famous  Simplex  lighter: 
call,  write.  Automatic  Gas  Appliance  Co.,  Inc.,  27  East 
14th  St.,  New  York. 

 *  

Earn  Money  Showing  Queen  Fabric  Dress  Goods. 

Honest,  ambitious  men  and  women  wanteil.  Whole  or  part 
time.  Experience  unnecessary.  Instructions  ready.  Be  first. 
Queen  Fabric  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  431,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Big  30%Commi8sionToLive  Agent  OnNewLiberal 

gaiOd  accident  policy.  .$5  yearly  jjays  for  injuries,  sickness. 
Double  benefits,  .$IU.  Photo-identification  (in  leather  case) 
free  with  policy.  Underwriters,  I:i4,'i-F.  Ins.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  food  flav<jrsjn  tubes  isaving80?,).  F.xceptionally 
large  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Permanent  business. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,       Union,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Sales  Agent  Wanted  In  Every  County.    We  Train 

the  inexijerienced.  If  dissatisfied  with  present  wages,  write 
largest  manufacturers  of  transparent  handled  knives  for 
their  offer.  The  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  40  liar  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Accept  No  Agency  Until  Getting  Offer  On  Ho- 

Ko-Co  Skin  and  Scalp  Soap  and  Toilet  Articles.  Our  j^lan 
new  and  different.  Territory  limited;  write  today,  Rothco, 
208  N.  2nd,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Agents  Of  Ability  And  High  Character  Wanted 

on  a  new  household  arti<;Ie.  Large  profit.  Special  selling 
plan  that  pulls  results.  Address  Merritt  &  Brock,  .51)  to  li'.) 
Temple  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 


Plenty  Of  Sales,  Plenty  Of  Profit— Permanent 

work,  exclusive  territory;  $1.25  profit  each  sale.  Write 
Moore  Drop  Forging  Co.,  C-1011,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Agents:  Large  Profits.   Free  Samples.  Gold  Sign 

Letters  for  store  and  office  windows.  Any  one  can  put  on. 
Big  demand.  Metallic  Letter  Co.,  4:i2  N.  Clark  St., Chicago. 


Agents  To  Sell  Eureka  Steel  Ranges"  From  Wag- 
ons, on  notes  or  for  cash.  Big  money  maker  for  live  n'en. 
Catalogue  Free.    Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O'Kallon,  Ills. 


L.  M.  Palmer,  Of  Glen  Allen,  Ala..  Put  Out  On 

trial  108  Wendell  Compressed  Air  Washing  Machine.s.  He 
went  around  a  few  days  later  to  collect  and  in  every  single 
instance  save  one  he  got  the  monev.  This  is  a  brand  new 
proposition.  Patented;  is  an  amazing  invention.  Agents 
coining  money.  A  sale  at  nearly  every  house.  Does  week's 
wash  in  ;1  to  6  minutes.  Works  like  magic.  No  charge  for 
territory.  Write  now.  Wendell  Vacuum  Washer  Co.,  939 
Oak  St.,  Leipsic,  O. 


Salesmanager   With    Desk    Room    Or  Office 

in  each  county  and  city;  send  out  canvasssers  and  sell  a 
25c  and  50c  article  in  every  factory,  sbop  and  home  and 
double  your  income  from  repeat  orders  each  month. 
Write  or  call,  Bradlee-Wood  Co.,  3  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y".  C. 


Agents— Steady  Income.     Large  Manufacturer 

of  Handkercliieis  and  Dress  Goods,  etc..  wishes  represen- 
tative in  e  ch  locality.  Factory  to  consumer.  Big  profits, 
honest  goods.  Whole  or  spare  time  Credit  given.  Send  for 
particulars.  Freeport  Mfg.  Co.,  T2  Main  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 


Agents.     The   Midget  Vest    Pocket  Garment 

Hanger  sells  on  sight.  The  most  attractive  proposition 
ever  offered.  No  competition.  Article  fully  protected  by 
U.  S.  and  foreign  patents.  Address  The  Silvex  Company, 
Dept.  C,  111  Madison  Ave.,  New  Y'ork. 


Agents  Wanted  To  Sell  The  Metropoliphone 

Talking  JIachines.  Make  Big  Money  easily.  Write  quick 
for  particulars  and  territory.  Metropoliphone  Talking 
Machine  Co.,  Ill  Second  Avenue,  Dept.  42,  New  Y'ork. 


Agents— Kleanol  Sanitary  Brushes  Pay  You  Big 

profits:  fast  sellers;  big  line.  Get  information  from 
largest  wire  twisted  bru..h  makers.  Kleanol  Brush  Co., 
Inc.,  Dept.  40,  Springfield,  Mas.s. 


Just  Show  Them — The  New  Adjustable  Floor  And 

wall  mops,  dustless  dusters  and  sanitary  brushes  Sell  Them- 
selves. Big  line.  Big  Profits.  Agents  write  Silver-Cham- 
berlin  Co.,  Maple  St.  &  Boulevard,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


Agents— Deal  In  Dollars.     Make  Dollars.  The 

Jules  Folding    Portable  Electric  Lamp  contains  new, 

exclusive,  patented  features.  Particulars  from  Rose 
Strauss  Co.,  207  W.  48tli  St.,  New  York. 


Why  Try  To  Sell  Stuff  That  Has  To  Be  Forced 

on  people?  Carry  goods  people  really  want,  will  buy, 
and  make  a  good  week's  pay  for  yourself.  Luton  Specialty 
Co.,  1123  Broadway,  New  York. 


Agents:  We  Need  At  Once  A  Representative  In 

your  locality.  Work  easy  and  pleasunt.  No  capital  re- 
quir(td.  Big  profits.  N(j  special  qualification  necessary. 
Address  M.  H.  Mathews,  Manager,  2717  Third  St.,  Dayton,0. 


MakeBigMoneyQuickly— Easily— Selling  Articles 

needed  in  e\ cry  home.  tJthers  making  big  profits.  Good 
open  territory.  Get  full  particulars.  Write  today. 
.1.  I.  H(dc:onib  Co.,  K20  Draper  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Free  Sample    Nosplash  Water   Strainers  Sell 

themselves- no  talking  experience  unnecessary.  Profits 
big.    Send  2c  (mailingcost).    S.  K.  Union  Filter  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Agents  — Everywhere —To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

high  grade  calling  and  business  cards.  Large  profits;  out- 
fit Free.    Forma,;s,  Box  1193  W,  Wnterbury,  Conn. 


Advertising  Stickers,  lnexppn«ive  And  Effective 

advertising;  a  nniwrsal  Inisiness  hi-lji;  splendid  lii'ld  for 
agents.   St.  Louis  siickerCo.,  Dept. C,  liri  Pine  St..  St.  Louis. 


Agents  Wanted 


A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

Pure  Spun  Aluminum  Utensils  and  Specialties.  We  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aluminum  Mfg. 
Co.,  Division  X,  Lemont.  111. 


Agents— Make    Big    Money    Selling    Our  300 

candle  power  gasoline  lable  and  hanging  lamp  for  homes, 
stores,  halls,  churches;  no  wick,  no  chimney,  no  mantel 
trouble;  costs  one  cent  per  night;  exclusive  territory;  we 
loan  you  sample.  Sunshine  Safety  Lamp  Company, 
919  Factory  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Men  And  Women  Earn  Hundreds  Of  Dollars 

yearly  distributing  Guaranteed  Hosiery  from  mill  to  wearer. 
AH  or  part  time.  Repeat  orders  insure  permanent  increas- 
ing business.  No  capital  or  experience  needed,  C.  Parker 
Mills,  '2737  No.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Lme, 

New  Accident  and  Health  Policy.  $5000  principal  sum, 
$100  monthly  for  accident  or  sickness.  All  accidents  and 
sicknes.ses  covered.  Premium  $10  yearly.  One-half  above 
benefits  for  $5  yearly.  Underwriters,  Dept.B,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Reliable  People  Wanted  To  Place  Our  Eggine  In 

stores  and  appoint  snb-agents.  Takes  place  of  eggs  in  bak- 
ing and  cooking  at  less  than  9c  doz.  Package  and  particu- 
larslOc postpaid.  MorrisseyCo.,4405-15MadisonSt., Chicago. 


Biggest  Hit  Ever!    11  Piece  Toilet  Article  Set 

selling  like  blazes  at  $1  with  $1  carving  set  free!  Enor- 
mous profit !  Tremendous  sensation  !  Make  big  money 
every  week.    Write  quick!    Pierce  Co.,  Dept.  D.Chicago. 


A  Hustler,  Man  Or  Woman,  Fair  Education,  To 

travel  tor  firm  of  large  capital.  No  canva,ssing.  $93«  per 
year,  payable  weekly.  Expenses  advanced.  G.M.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 


High-Grade  Salesmen 


Salesman,  Exceptional  Opportunity  To  Acquire 

an  established  business  for  yourself.  Virgin  territory. 
Automobile  accessory  that  is  in  great  demand.  The 
Proposition  you  have  been  looking  for.  The  Liberty  Bell 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Salesmen :  Pocket  Side  Line,  New  Live  Proposi. 

tion,  all  merchants  in  towns  of  100,000  and  under  want  it. 
Pays  .$5.fKI  com.  on  each  sale.  No  collecting,  no  risk  to 
merchant.  We  take  back  unsold  goods.  Easiest,  biggest 
paying  side  line.  Canfleld  Mfg.  Co.,  208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago. 


Business  Building  Is  A  Science  That  Brings  Suc- 
cess. Some  never  acquire  it;  some  by  bitter  experience, 
but  more  than  75,000  others  have  sent  for  the  Sheldon  Book 
— the  quickest,  surest  way.  Why  not  you?  Write  today 
to  The  Sheldon  School,  527  Gunther  Bldg  ,  Chicago. 


Agents,  Sell  "Kant  Leak"  Rain  Coats.   $5  Kind 

for  $3.98.  Fast  Seller;  Big  Profit.  Capital  not  required. 
We  save  you  time  and  money  by  delivering  direct  to  cus- 
tomer.   Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  13  Buick  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Great  Prof  its.  New  Specialty  For  Merchants.  Sells 

.S1I5.(I0,  your  profit  $10.25.  No  cimipetition.  Exc.  Territory. 
Free  sample.    Sayers  Co.,  401  Wainwright,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


High-Grade  Salesmen 


Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  Un- 
necessary. Earn  Big  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail  during 
spare  time,  only  eight  weeks'  time  required,  one  or  two 
hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy  work,  hundreds  of 
good  positions  to  select  from.  Write  today  for  free  book 
"A  Knight  of  the  Grip",  containing  full  particulars  am! 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  ean. 
ing  Big  Salaries.  Address  Dept.  B-47  National  .Salesmen  ■ 
Training  Association.  Chicago,  New  Y'ork,  San  Francisco. 


Substantial  Salary  And  Expenses,  Or  Commission, 

selling  rennirkable  labor-saving  invention  to  farmers  and 
people  who  own  cows.  Experience  unnecessary.  Enormous 
demand.  Nothing  in  market  like  it.  Positions  being  filled 
fast  all  over  country.  If  you  want  job  for  your  locality,  or 
traveling,  write  quick  for  particulars,  free  sample  and  sal- 
ary proposition.    DeKing  JIfg.  Co.,  Dept.  11  A— Chicago. 


Salesmen   We  Will  Pay  You  Well.  Hardenburg's 

famous  line  of  Leather  Goods,  Diaries,  and  other  .adver- 
tising Specialties.  Product  of  thirty  years'  experience. 
Easy  sales  satisfied  customers,  big  commissions.  A  serious 
offer  for  hustling  salesmen.  No  canvassers.  H.  B.  Harden- 
burg  &  Co.,  67  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen  Wanted  Everywhere  by  a  Responsible 

house.  We  give  $40  commission  on  each  machine  sold. 
You  should  average  two  a  week.  Sell  Chemical  Fire 
Engines  to  factories,  stores.  Fire  Depts.,  etc.  No  capital 
required;  exclusive  territory;  goods  well  advertised, 
Ajax  Fire  Engine  Works,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City, 


Wanted— Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made-To- 

measure  high-grade  men's  tailored  suitsf  rom  .$!t..50  to $22.00. 
Make  Big  money  weekly.  Elegant  large  book  outfit  free. 
Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder  affair.  Splen- 
did opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy  Dandy  Line, 
Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 


Wanted  — Live  Energetic  Salesmen.    Calling  On 

Grocers,  Dry  Goods.  Boot  and  Shoe  Merchants  or  kindreil 
trades,  to  sell  sensational  big  selling  china  assortment 
Either  regular  or  as  side  line.  Big  repeater,  liberal  and 
quick  commissions.  Samples  light.  Write  the  E.  H. 
Sebring  China  Co.,  Sebring,  Ohio. 


Wanted— Traveling  Salesmen  Who  Will  Accept 

clothes  made  to  their  measure  in  payment  for  placing  with 
merchants  "The  Line  That's  Different,"  an  all-wool  tailor- 
ing line,  quoting  six  special  prices:  no  extra  charges. 
Write  for  particulars.  J.  W.  Jones  &  Sons,  300  Mid-City 
Bank  Building,  Chicago. 


Salesmen  For  Largest  Independent  Alummuin 

cooking  utensil  line.  New.  novel,  quick-selling  plaiiN  thai 
bring  home  the  bacon.  Pay  weekly;  positions  permanent; 
exclusive  territory.  Specials  for  side-line  men.  Desk  B, 
National  Aluminum  W'orks,  Elmira,  New  York. 


Salesmen    Make  Big  Money  On  Our  Convex 

Portraits  38c,  Frames  35c.  Glass  20c.  Largest  house  in 
America.  Est.  15  years.  Samples  Free.  The  Culver  Co.. 
Box  101,  Westerville,  O. 


Big  Opportunity  For  Sales  Mgr.  Capable 

Organizing  agency  force.  Exclusive  rights.  New.  fast 
ing$7..50adding  machine.  Does  work  of  expensive  macni 
Dept.  C,  Calculator  Sales  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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it  was  motioning  him  back.  Alden 
started  to  rise.  Garth  saw  his  veins 
swell  and  the  emaciated  muscles  strain 
as  he  literally  dragged  himself  out  of 
the  chair  and  braced  his  elbows  against 
the  writing  table.  He  grasped  a  pencil 
and  wrote  rapidly  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
Garth  understood,  and'  he  reached  out 
for  the  sheet  on  which  Alden  had  traced 
the  words — perhaps  a  warning,  per- 
haps the  truth — which  his  tongue  had 
been  unable  to  form. 

"Don't  touch  that  paper." 

THERE  was  a  new  quality  about  the 
voice  Garth  could  not  deny.  There  was 
no  more  tinkling  of  glass  at  the  cabinet. 
He  found  it  difficult  to  credit  Mrs.  Al- 
den with  that  clear,  authoritative  com- 
mand. He  turned  warily  and  looked 
into  the  muzzle  of  his  own  revolver. 
Mrs.  Alden 's  outstretched  hand,  he  no- 
ticed, did  not  waver. 
"What  does  this  mean?"  he  cried. 
"It  means,"  she  answered  in  a  tired 
voice,  "that  if  you  read  what  is  on  that 
paper  you'll  leave  me  no  choice.  I  shall 
have  to  shoot." 

Alden  whimpered  again.  The  paper 
fluttered  to  the  floor  and  rested,  white 
and  uncommunicative,  beneath  the  table. 
His  face  set.  He  pointed  accusingly 
Toward  the  rear  window. 

The  gesture  was  clear  to  Garth.  He 
knew  what  it  meant  before  his  eyes 
followed  its  direction.  Before  he  had 
seen,  he  appreciated  almost  palpably 
the  new  presence  in  the  room.  At  the 
moment  it  seemed  inevitable  to  him 
that  the  tense  group  should  be  joined 
by  a  stronger  force,  the  inspiration, 
probably,  of  these  mysterious  activ- 
ities that  worked  ahead,  he  could  not 
doubt,  to  a  graver  issue  for  Alden 
and  himself. 

THE  newcomer  glided  from  the  shad- 
ows by  the  window  and  moved  to  Mrs. 
Alden's  side — huge,  powerful.  The  cap, 
drawn  low  over  his  eyes,  and  the  thick 
growth  about  the  mouth  robbed  his 
face  of  expression  and  gave  to  his 
actions  a  mechanical  precision  not 
lightly  to  be  disturbed.  He  took  the 
revolver  from  the  woman. 

"I  couldn't,"  she  said.  "He  hasn't 
read.   It  won't  be  necessary?" 

"Necessary,"  the  man  answered,  "but 
you  were  right.  Not  in  that  way.  It 
leaves  too  much  evidence.  As  the 
others  went." 

"No  more  death,"  she  cried.  "There 
has  been  too  much  death." 

"These  days  the  world  is  full  of 
death,"  he  answered.  "What  are  one 
Dr  two  here?" 

The  voice  carried  as  little  expression 
IS  the  face  or  the  figure,  but  an  accent, 
A^hich  Garth  knew,  hindered  its  flow 
md  defined  the  situation  with  a  brutal 
:leamess. 

He  turned  at  a  slipping  behind  him, 
I  heavy  fall.  Alden  lay  on  the  floor,  his 
land  stretched  toward  the  useless  spot 
pf  white  beneath  the  table.  His  wife 
tumbled  across  and  knelt  beside  him, 
estlessly  fingering  his  .shoulders. 

"Andrew!"  she  cried.  "You  don't  un- 
erstand.  Look  at  me.  You  have  to  un- 
erstand.  I  love  you.  Nothing  changes 
hat." 

The  newcomer  moved  to  her,  and 
ithout  relaxing  his  vigilance  grasped 
er  arm.  "There's  too  much  to  be  done 
)-night  for  tears.   Keep  your  watch.' 

He  indicated  Garth.  "I'll  come  back 
nd  attend  to  him  later." 

She  continued  to  stare  at  her  hus- 
ind's  closed  eyes. 

"He  knows  now,  but  you  shan't  kill 
.m.   I  tell  you  you  shan't  kill  him." 
"When  the  occasion  arises  you  will 
■How  your  duty,"  he  said. 
He  turned  to  Garth,  pointing  at  the 
ik  door  in  the  rear  corner. 
'  "You  will  go  in  there." 
A  fla.shing  recollection  of  Nora  de- 
led Garth.    Resistance  now,  he  knew, 
he  studied  the  great  figure,  would 
ian  the  end,  whereas,  if  he  waited 
;  d  obeyed,  the  knife,  secreted  in  his 
It,  offered  a  possible  means  of  escape. 
["Wait!"  the  man  snapped. 
He  thrust  the  revolver  in  Mrs.  Al- 
jn'«  hand  while  he  ran  quickly  over 
nrth's  clothing.    The  thickness  of  the 
tit  escaped  him.    H*;  found  only  the 
]cket  lamp.  "The  telephone  is  di.scon- 
eted,"  he  said,  evidently  to  reassure 
1  woman.  "Your  husband  is  too  weak 
leave  the  house,  and  no  one  will  come 
»r  it  until  daylight.   We  won't  cross 
it  bridge  before  we  reach  it." 
ihe  shuddered.   The  other  opened  the 
<jc  door  and  motioned  Garth  U)  enter. 

went  through,  simulating  a  profound 
'  ection,   but   actually    reaching  out 
^lin  in  confidence.   For  the  man  would 
W  back  to  visit  him  with  the  silent, 


undemonstrative  violence  that  had  done 
for  the  two  men  in  the  woods,  but 
Garth  would  be  waiting  for  him,  be- 
hind the  door,  with  his  knife.  Therefore, 
when  the  door  was  locked,  he  commenced 
hopefully  to  examine  his  prison. 

He  soon  found  that  here  the  veil  of 
night  was  not  sable.  It  possessed  a 
quality,  milky  but  lusterless,  remi- 
niscent of  the  shroud  through  which 
the  shadowy  figures  had  paraded.  It 
retained,  however,  the  obscurity  of  thor- 
ough darkness.  He  had  a  feeling,  indeed, 
of  standing  in  a  darkness  that  was  white. 

There  must  be  windows  over  there, 
many  windows.  He  felt  his  way  across. 
The  wall,  as  well  as  the  interior  face 
of  the  door,  was  lined  with  sheet  tin, 
suggesting  immediately  the  nature  of 
his  prison — a  dismantled  conservatory. 
The  glazed  end  was  of  small  panes, 
heavily  leaded.  The  frames  in  them- 
selves offered  a  -esistance  to  escape  as 
efficacious  as  prison  bars. 

The  arrangement,  nevertheless,  gave 
him  one  advantage.  A  single  door  to 
guard  removed  the  threat  of  a  surprise. 

In  the  center  of  the  floor  he  found  a 
considerable  heap  of  wood,  probably 
the  fittings  of  the  place.  He  scarcely 
dared  pause  to  examine  it.  He  hurried 
back  to  his  post  at  the  doorway,  removed 
the  knife  from  his  belt,  jointed  it,  and 
tested  the  point  against"  his  fi.nger.  He 
didn't  know  how  long  his  respite  would 
last.  He  couldn't  hazard  a  guess  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  big  man's  occupation. 
He  could  only  estimate  its  importance 
by  the  fact  that  it  had  prevented  the 
other's  dealing  summarily  with  him. 

He  had  entered  the  case  with  too  lit- 
tle light.  Nora  had  been  right.  Mrs. 
Alden  faced  even  the  death  of  her  own 
husband  because  he  had  learned  too 
much.  And  she  had  no  slightest  amor- 
ous tendency — of  that  Garth  was  sure 
—toward  the  bearded  giant  to  whose 
will  she  bent  her  own  with  a  pitiable 
humility.  The  lack  of  that  world- 
wide, easily  comprehensible  motive  to 
wrong,  taken  with  the  leader's  Ger- 
man accent,  directed  Garth's  logic  to 
the  furnaces,  which  night  after  night 
stained  the  sky  with  a  scarlet  signifi- 
cant of  their  feverish  industry.  Could 
he  escape?    Would  he  be  in  time? 

He  stiffened  at  a  stealthy  movement 
of  the  key  in  the  lock.  The  answer  lay 
just  ahead.  Garth  could  not  doubt 
that  the  German  was  about  to  enter  to 
annihilate  in  his  subtle  manner  an 
enemy  he  believed  unarmed. 

WITH  his  left  hand  he  braced  himself 
against  the  door  frame  for  the 
stroke,  while  with  his  right  hand  he 
lifted  the  knife.  The  necessity  of  strik- 
ing without  warning  sickened  him.  He 
had  no  choice.  There  was  too  much  eager 
help  within  earshot  of  an  alarm.  The 
stakes  loomed  too  commandingly  to 
tolerate  a  sentimental  hesitation.  It  was 
not  only  his  own  life  in  the  scales.  The 
lives  of  those  who  toiled  at  the  furnaces 
swayed  with  his.  Butit  was  from  the  rec- 
ollection of  Nora  that  he  drew  the  most 
strength,  and  from  the  desire  to  see 
her  again,  to  watch  her  quiet  figure, 
a  little  inscrutable,  unconsciously  pro- 
vocative; to  hover  again  on  the  edge  of 
an  avowal,  alert  for  his  favorable  mo- 
ment. The  door  hinges  responded  to  a 
pressure.  The  lamp  had  evidently  been 
extinguished  again,  for  he  saw  in  the 
uncertain  radiance  of  the  embers  a 
thing,  scarcely  definable  as  human, 
prone  beyond  the  threshold. 

The  empty  doorway,  the  inert  object 
on  the  floor,  the  darkness,  accented 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  embers, 
blurred  his  calculations.  Where  was  the 
one  who  had  opened  and  for  whom  his 
knife  was  waiting? 

Unexpectedly  a  brilliant  light  flashed 
in  his  eyes  and  went  out.  Half-blinded, 
he  sensed  the  presence  of  something  on 
the  sill,  and  he  struck  downward  with 
all  his  force.  He  reached  only  empti- 
ness. The  one  on  the  sill  had  sprung 
through.  From  somewhere  in  the  house 
Garth  heard  the  patter  of  hastening 
feet.  He  fought  away  the  effects  of  the 
flash,  striving  to  locate  the  one  who  had 
entered.  There  beside  the  heap  of  rub- 
bish knelt  a  form  darker  than  the 
white  darkness. 

He  moved  noi.selessly  over.  He 
reached  down  and  grasped  the  bent 
shoulder,  and,  as  the  shoulder  recoiled 
from  his  touch,  so  he  recoiled  from  its 
quality  that  revealed  the  presence  in  his 
prison  of  a  woman. 

Through  his  amazement  he  heard  the 
door  close,  but  he  felt  sure  of  himself 
now.  Mrs.  Alden  was  his  prisoner — a 
hostage,  if  he  chr  se,  for  his  own  escape, 
unless,  indeed,  she  had  finally  revolted 
and  come  to  his  aid. 

"Get  up,"  he  said  roughly. 


Is  Your  Furniture  Like 
A  Winter's  Tree 

IN  WINTER  a  tree  is  not  fed  the  life-giving  sap  that 
nourishes  and  makes  it  grow.  Consequently,  the 
leaves  fall  off,  the  trunk,  branches  and  tvvigs  take  on 
a  dull,  lifeless  appearance  and  the  wood  becomes  brittle 
and  unattractive.  The  tree  would  die  if  the  sap  did  not 
return  in  the  Spring. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  wood  after  it  is  made  into  furniture. 
Furniture  must  be  fed  a  nourishing  substance  or  it  will  become 
shabby,  brittle  and  lifeless  in  appearance.  The  wood  will  crack  and 
chip  and  the  furniture  in  but  a  few  years  will  be  ready  for  the  ash  heap. 

3-in-One  is  a  scientifically  prepared  pure  oil  compound  that  takes 
the  place  of  nature  when  wood  becomes  furniture.  Just  a  little 
applied  with  a  soft  cloth  every  once  in  a  while  penetrates  and  nour- 
ishes the  wood  properly.  And  while  doing  this,  3-in-One  also  re- 
moves all  exterior  wear  marks  and  the  natural  grain  and  finish  of 
the  wood  is  restored  like  new. 

The  finer  the  furniture  the  more  it  needs  3-in-One  and 
you  will  realize  this  if  you  but  try  it  once. 

You  can  get  3-in-One  at  any  good  hardware,  drug, 
grocery,  housefurnishing  or  general  store.  1  oz.,  10c; 
3  ozs.,  25c;  8  ozs.,  {Yz  pint)  50c.  Also  in  patent  Handy 
Oil  Cans,  3, '2  ozs.,  25c.  Or  if  you  want  to  try  3-in-One 
before  you  buy 

Send  for  Free  3-in-One 

Just  mail  us  a  postal  card  and  we  will  forward  enough 
3-in-One  for  several  pieces  of  furniture  and  also  full 
instructions  how  to  use  it. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

42  ANF.  Broadway  New  York 


Napoleon  Bonaparte's 

Name  fills  more  pages  in  the  world's  solemn  history 
than  that  of  any  other  mortal.  Mighty  armies  are  now 
again  contending  on  the  same  battlefields  where  he  fought 
one  hundred  years  ago.  All  the  causes  o{  this  mighty  strug- 
gle may  be  learned  from  the  pages  of  history.  The  one  com- 
plete, accurate,  authoritative  and  reliable  history,  containing 
the  rise  and  fall  of  every  empire,  kingdom,  principahty  and 
power,  is  the  world  famed  publication. 


Ridpath's 
History  of  the  World 

Over250,000setsof  this  great  History  have  been  sold  in  the  past 

twenty  years,  and  every  purchaser  is  more  than  sat- 
isfied.   It  is  endorsed  by  the  scholarship  of  the 
world  as  the  greatest  History  ever  written. 
VVe  are  closing  out  the  last  edition,  brand 
new,  down  to  date,  beautifully  bound  in 
half  morocco,  at  a  great  sacrifice  in  price. 


A  Very  Low  Price  and  EasyTerms 

WE  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy  termsof 
payment  only  in  direct  letters.    A  coupon  for  your  con- 
venience is  printed  on  the  lower  corner  of  this  advertisement. 
Tear  off  the  coupon,  write  your  name  and  address  plainly 
and  mail  now  before  you  forget  it.    Our  plan  of  sale  en- 
ables us  to  ship  direct  from  factory  to  customer  on  approval 
and  guarantee  satisfaction.    We  employ  no  agents,  nor 
do  we  sell  through  book  stores,  so  there  is  no  agents' 
commission  nor  dealers'  profits  to  pay. 

46  Page  Booklet  Free 

We  will  mail  you  46  free  sample  pages  with- 
out any  obligation  on  your  part  to  buy.  These 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  splendid 
illustrations  and  the  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful style  in  which  the  work  is 
written.  You  can  now  purchase 
this  great  work  at  the  lowest 
price  ever  offered  and  pay  for 
it  in  small  sums  monthly  if  you 
prefer.    Mail  the  coupon. 

Six  Thousand 
Years  of  History 

j^IDPATH  takes  you  back 
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Play  Billiards  at  Home 

Have  you  any  idea  how  little  it  will  cost  to  have  your 
own  Billiard  and  Pool  Table— to  learn  the  games  or  per- 
fect your  play  at  home?  Under  our  easy  payment  plan 
the  expense  is  very  small.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  easily  you  can  own  a 


Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

You  can  play  on  it  while  y»)U  are  payinj;  for  it.  The 
prices  are  from  $ir>  up,  on  easy  terms  of  $1  or  more  down 
(depending  on  size  and  style  selected),  and  a  small  amount 
each  month.  Sizes  range  up  to  4^x9  feet  (standard). 
Complete  playing  equipment  of  l>alls,  cues,  etc.,  free. 

No  spfcial  room  is  needed.  The  Burrowes  Table  can  be  set 
on  your  dining-room  or  library  table,  or  mounteii  on  its  own 
legs  or  folding  stand,  and  quickly  set  aside  when  not  in  use. 

Used  by  Experts 

for  home  practice.  The  most  delicate  shots,  calling  for 
skill  of  the  highest  type,  can  be  executed  with  the  utmost 
accuracy.  Great  experts  say  that  ihe  Burrowes  Regis 
High-Speed  Rubber  Cushions  are  the  best  made. 

FREE  TRIAL— NO  RED  TAPE 

On  receipt  of  first  instalment  we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on 
it  one  week.  If  unsatisfactory  return  it,  and  on  its  receipt 
we  will  refund  your  deposit.  This  insures  you  a  free  trial. 
Write  to-day  for  illustrated  catalog,  giving  prices  and 
terms. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO. 
4-1 0  Center  Street  Portland.  Me. 


A  small  advertisement  can  tell  you 
the  one  thing  that  makes. all  paint 
better  paint.    'I'his  one  thing  is 


But  if  you  want  to  know  why  Zinc 
is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  good 
paint,  you  must  send  for — and 
read  —  this  book,  "Tour  Move." 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Room  405,  55  Wall  St.,  New  York 

I"oi-       contract  jobs  consult  our  Kcsearch  Bureau 


The  Rise  of  Dick  Brune 
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free.  I'atenlB  procur<  (/  ilirotiirh  Mijnn  &  Co.  receive 
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The  woman's  sigh  conveyed  relief. 
Something  scraped  beneath  her  hand. 
A  tiny  flame  was  born  and  entered  into 
the  base  of  the  rubbish. 

Then  the  woman  turned  slowly,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  flame  Garth  looked 
mto  Nora's  sparkling  eyes  and  smiling 
face.  Incredulous,  he  grasped  her  arms, 
lifted  her  to  her  feet,  and  stared.  The 
growing  flame  struck  a  flash  from  his 
knife,  drove  into  his  brain  a  full  reali- 
zation of  the  monstrous  misunderstand- 
ing which  had  nearly  involved  them  in 
unspeakable  disaster. 

"Good  God,  Nora!  I  nearly — I  tried 
to—" 

Her  smile  grew. 

"I  didn't  know  what  I  should  find  in 
here.  I  couldn't  aff^ord  to  take  chances." 

"But  I  left  you  in  New  York,"  he 
went  on  uncertainly.  "How  did  you 
come?   Why  are  you  here?" 

"No  time  for  explanations  now,"  she 
answered  quickly.    "We  must  get  out." 

He  recalled  the  patter  of  hastening 
feet,  the  soft  closing  of  the  door.  In  the 
growing  light  he  saw  its  tin-sheeted 
face  flush  with  the  wall.  "The  door  has 
been  shut,"  he  said.  "I'm  afraid  locked. 
Why  did  you  light  that  fire?" 

SHE  ran  across,  grasped  the  knob, 
then  commenced  to  beat  with  her 
fists  at  the  tin.  Suddenly  she  stopped. 
Her  shoulders  drooped. 

"No  use,"  she  whispered.   "She  must 
have  come  in.    She  won't  open  now." 
Garth  hurried  to  her  side. 
"I  don't  understand,"  he  said,  "but 
it's  evident  we  are  caught  here,  and 
that  fire  has  been  fixed — a  signal?" 
She  nodded. 

"Why  did  you  light  it?" 

"Because,"  she  answered  dully,  "it 
had  to  burn  to-night." 

The  crisis  they  faced  was  clear  to 
him.  "Nora!  In  a  minute  this  room 
will  be  a  furnace." 

He  imagined  from  the  excitement  still 
flashing  in  her  eyes  that  she  did  not 
quite  realize,  but  she  spoke  without  re- 
gret, and  her  words  carried  the  shock- 
ing fatality  of  the  German's. 

"I'm  sorry,  Jim;  but  if  I  had  known 
we  would  be  caught  I  would  have 
lighted  it  just  the  same.  After  all,  a 
small  price  in  the  long  run — only  the 
two  of  us." 

He  brushed  the  perspiration  from  his 
face.  The  fire  had  reached  the  heart  of 
the  pile.  The  air  thickened  with  a  red- 
dish, pungent  smoke.   He  choked. 

"I'm  sorry,  Jim,  I  came  only  to  help 
you,  but  I  found — " 

The  vapor  cut  her  voice. 

The  sentimental  possibilities  of  their 
predicament  came  with  a  gentle  wonder 
to  Garth.  They  overweighed  the  danger, 
robbed  him  for  the  moment  of  full  com- 
prehension. This  clearly  was  his  mo- 
ment, and  whatever  the  next  might 
bring  seemed  a  fair  exchange  for  her 
probable  response.  He  reached  blindly 
toward  her  through  the  smoke.  "Nora!" 

His  heart  leapt  as  she  swayed  a  lit- 
tle. Then  he  heard  the  grating  of  the 
key  in  the  lock.  It  impressed  him  as 
curious  that  the  saving  sound  carried  to 
him  a  sense  of  disappointment,  the 
emptiness  of  a  destiny  unfulfilled. 

Nora  turned  the  knob.  He  pushed 
against  the  door.  They  stumbled  into 
the  next  room,  breathing  deeply  the 
fresh,  clean  air.  Alden's  prostrate  form 
lay  just  within.  His  wife  stood  across 
the  room  by  the  hall  door,  the  revolver 
held  listlessly  in  her  hand.  Her  hair, 
more  than  ever  disordered,  fell  about 
her  vveary  eyes,  and  gave  her  face  an 
air  of  ironical  witchery. 

GARTH  caught  the  meaning  of  the 
tableau.  He  glanced  with  admiration 
at  the  sick  man,  appreciating  the  bitter 
obstacle  he  had  overcome,  the  abhor- 
rent chance  he  had  taken  after  con- 
quering his  physical  incapacity  and 
reaching  the  door.  The  result.  Garth 
noticed,  had  carried  to  Alden  a  vast 
relief,  a  shadow  of  content.  The  light 
from  the  conservatory  flickered  about 
his  face,  exposing  an  expression  of 
pride.  "The  silent  lips  moved  as  if  to 
frame  a  boast. 

"So,  Mrs.  Alden,"  Garth  said,  "you 
left  him  again.    To  warn  the  others?" 

She  did  not  answer.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"Anyway,"  he  went  on,  "when  you 
came  back  and  found  him  at  the  key 
you  didn't  have  time  to  get  to  him,  and 
you  weren't  quite  as  bad  as  you  should 
have  been.  You  let  him  unlock  the  door. 
You  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  shoot — 
your  husband." 

"Don't,  Jim,"  Nora  warned.  "You 
don't  understand." 

Frankly  he  didn't,  but  he  knew  that 
Mrs.  Alden,  in  a  sense,  still  controlled 


the  situation.  Her  revolver  could  com- 
pel their  movements.  Its  explosion 
would  doubtless  bring  help  swarming 
to  her  side. 

"And  you  see,"  Nora  went  on,  speak- 
ing to  her  gently,  "what  a  useless 
sacrifice  it  would  have  been.  Every- 
thing was  finished  for  you  the  moment 
I  lighted  the  beacon.  And  there's  plenty 
of  help  coming."  Mrs.  Alden  nodded. 

Garth  grinned  as  the  protective  femi- 
nine.  instinct  expressed  itself  through 
this  woman  in  her  most  trying  hour. 

"It  was  all  arranged,"  she  said.  "If 
you  will  close  that  door,  the  house  will 
be  safe  enough  from  the  fire." 

She  indicated  her  husband.  Thei-e 
were  tears  in  her  eyes  again. 

"You  will  take  care  of  him?" 
^    "Yes,"  Nora  said. 

SHE  turned  and  closed  the  door. 
Through  the  sudden  darkness  Garth 
heard  Mrs.  Alden  run  into  the  hall.  He 
sprang  after  her,  but  Nora's  voice, 
sharp  and  commanding,  halted  him. 

"Let  her  go,  Jim.  I'll  explain.  Light 
the  lamp  now." 

"You've  earned  the  right  to  give  the 
orders,"  he  said. 

He  felt  his  way  to  the  writing  table 
and  lighted  the  lamp. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "that  there  are 
many  men  near  here — that  they  can 
trap  us  in  this  house?" 

"I  don't  think,"  she  answered,  "that 
they  will  come  to  this  house  again." 
He  turned  to  her. 

"Nora!  What  is  it?  Even  after  all 
I've  seen  I  can't  be  sure.  The  furnaces? 
They  are  two  miles  away." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Not  the  furnaces,  Jim.  Come  with 
me  and  I  will  show  you."  She  led  him 
to  an  unlighted  room  across  the  hall 
and  flung  back  the  curtains. 

The  glare  of  a  conflagi-ation  far 
vaster  than  that  which  had  threatened 
them  in  the  conservatory  flashed  in 
their  eyes  and  lighted  the  neighborhood 
with  a  brilliancy  fiercer  than  noonday. 

For  the  first  time  Garth  could  see 
that  the  house  stood  on  a  high,  wooded 
plateau.  The  trees  had  been  cleared 
away  between  it  and  the  water,  and  a 
slope,  bordered  with  hedges,  had  been 
blasted  to  a  beach,  small  and  crescent 
shaped.  The  fire  blazed  with  a  destruc- 
tive violence  in  a  structure  on  this 
beach.  He  recalled  the  driver's  gossip 
about  Alden's  yacht.  He  saw  a  small 
launch,  heavily  laden,  making  for  the 
open  sea.  "The  boathouse,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  Nora  answered.  "Look!" 

She  drew  back  a  little.  An  explosion 
tore  at  their  ears.  Somewhere  up- 
stairs a  window  broke.  The  tinkling  of 
glass  was  like  an  absurdly  attenuated 
echo.  But  Garth's  attention  was  fixed 
on  the  boathouse.  The  building  ap- 
peared to  disintegrate.  Out  of  its 
ruins  rose  a  colossal  column  of  muddy 
smoke.  From  its  summit  streaming 
banners  of  purple  and  violet  flame  un- 
furled. They  waved  their  frantic  mes- 
sage to  Garth.  He  turned,  gaping,  to 
Nora.  "That  building!"  he  gasped. 
"Filled  with  gasoline — oil!" 

"You  didn't  guess,  Jim?  You  see 
now  I  couldn't  take  chances.  I  had  to 
light  the  signal  that  made  them  fire 
this." 

"And  you  were  right,"  he  agreed. 
"Only  the  two  of  us — " 

He  gazed  at  her  wonderingly.  There 
was  only  pride  in  his  voice.  "How 
many  lives!  How  many  millions  of 
dollars!   You've  spared  them,  Nora." 


GARTH  had  lifted  Alden  to  the  sofa 
and  had  left  Nora  hovering  over 
the  man  who,  they  knew  now,  had  been 
systematically  drugged  for  days.  After 
reconnecting  the  telephone  and  notify- 
ing the  Federal  authorities  he  had  re- 
turned to  the  living  room.  Nora  arose, 
and,  with  her  finger  at  her  lips,  joined 
him  by  the  fireplace. 

"He's  asleep,"  she  said.  "You  know, 
Jim,  there  wasn't  much  point  in  your 
telephoning.  They've  destroyed  the  evi- 
dence. They've  gone.  Anyway,  their 
Government  could  never  have  been  im- 
plicated." 

She  sat  down.  Garth  drew  a  chair 
close  to  her.  Their  voices  were  low  in 
order  that  Alden  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed. "Was  it  near?"  he  askted.  "The 
fact  that  they  took  the  launch —  Yet 
they  might  put  in  at  some  lonely  cove 
and  scatter." 

"It  must  have  been  expected  soon," 
she  answered.  "They  were  working 
desperately.  They  were  very  anxious 
to-night." 

"You  must  have  guessed,  Nora,  as 
soon  as  I  left  New  York.  How?" 

"By  giving  father  a  scolding,"  she 
answered  with  a  smile.    "I  knew  that 


Mrs.  Alden,  while  she  had  lived  in 
America  nearly  all  her  life,  had  been 
born  in  Berlin  and  that  her  family  was 
still  prominent  there.  I  wondered  what 
these  shadowy  figures  were  doing  in  the 
woods  on  foggy  nights  unless  they  were 
transporting  something  or  working 
about  some  building.  But  Mr.  Alden 
would  know  if  it  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  house  or  the  stable.  Since  he 
was  sick,  the  boathouse  might  be  their 
objective  without  his  knowing  it.  I 
suspected  the  truth  then.  Such  an  op- 
portunity! No  one  would  suspect  the 
property  of  a  man  who  manufactured 
ammunition  for  Germany's  enemies. 
The  natural  thought  was  that  any  at- 
tempts here  would  be  directed  against 
the  furnaces  or  Alden  personally.  It 
was  ideal.  All  that  was  necessary  was 
to  .  scare  the  servants  away  and  keep 
Alden  in  the  house  while  his  wife  and 
the  rest  made  ready  for  it." 

"Still,  those  men  in  the  woods — ?" 
Garth  asked. 

"They  were  probably  working  at  the 
furnaces  as  a  blind.  When  you  saw 
them  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
boathouse  to  go  on  with  the  necessary 
alterations.  And,  of  course,  they  carried 
all  the  supplies  there.  You  see,  I  went 
to  the  freight  agent  of  the  only  rail- 
road that  runs  to  Deacon's  Bay.  He 
helped  me  a  lot.  We  found  that  a  large 
number  of  heavy  cases  had  been  sent 
here  and  to  near-by  stations,  falsely  in- 
voiced and  labeled  to  be  called  for.  He  had 
suspected  gasoline  in  one  of  them  and 
was  about  to  hold  up  further  shipments. 
That  settled  it  for  me.  I  knew  you  were 
going  blindly,  so  I  took  the  next  train 
to  make  absolutely  certain." 

"How  did  you  learn  about  the  sig- 
nal?" he  asked. 

"I  came  very  quietly,"  she  answered, 
"like  a  sneak  thief,  I'm  afraid.  That 
front  window  is  open  a  little.  I  over- 
heard Mrs.  Alden  and  a  huge  man.  Of 
course  she  was  only  to  light  that  signal 
if  their  case  was  desperate.  It  meant 
that  there  was  a  party  big  enough  to 
handle  the  lot  of  them.  So  I  made  up 
my  mind  I  must  slip  in  and  fire  it 
to-night  in  case  it  was  near  by.  I 
knew  then  they  would  burn  the  evi- 
dence, and  escape  themselves,  while  the 
submarine  would  turn  back,  believing 
that  the  game  was  up." 

"What  a  base!"  he  muttered.  "And 
outside  the  three-mile  limit  it  would 
always  have  been  within  its  rights,  with 
the  transatlantic  lanes  at  its  mercy. 
All  those  foreign  freighters  marked  for 
destruction !    Alden  saved  the  fat." 

"Yes,"  Nora  answered,  "I  gathered 
from  what  they  said  that  he  made  sure 
to-night  somehow  and  faced  her  with  it. 
That  was  when  she  screamed  and  tried 
to  send  you  out.  Then  her  courage 
failed  her  and  she  called  you  back.  She' 
wasn't  strong  enough  for  murder." 

"It  was  because  he  suspected  his  wife, 
poor  devil,"  Garth  answered,  "that  he'd 
tell  me  nothing.  I  guess  he  hoped  I'd 
convince  him  he  was  wrong." 

HE  had  been  staring  at  the  fire.  He 
looked  up  now  to  find  that  Nora 
was  knitting  complacently  on  something 
heavy  and  comfortable  and  gray.  Her 
eyes  were  thoughtful. 

"Wife  against  husband,"  she  mused. 
"Think,  Jim.    Wouldn't  tragedies  like! 
that  be  common  if  we  were  dragged] 
into  this  war?  And  she  loved  him.  Havel 
you  noticed  the  conservatory  door?" 

It  stood  open.  Through  the  glass 
Garth  could  see  the  water,  still  ruddy 
from  the  fire,  and  there  entered  again 
into  his  consciousness  the  restless 
voices  of  the  sea. 

"He  made  me  open  it,"  Nora  went  on. 
"He  looked  out  there  until  he  went  to 
sleep — a  sort  of  farewell,  a  welcome  if 
she  should  come  back.  Perhaps  she  will 
some  day." 

Such  devotion  stirred  anew  in  Garth 
the  sensations  he  had  experienced  in 
the  conservatory.  He  watched  Nora  as 
her  fingers  moved  with  their  accus- 
tomed deftness  about  her  knitting.  She 
made  the  old  picture,  lovable  and  tempt- 
ing, of  quiet,  housewifely  eflSciency. 

"You  always  knit,"  he  said  in  an  un- 
certain voice. 

"Another  winter  is  very  close,"  she 
answered  gravely,  "and  there  are  so 
many  soldiers,  cold,  unhappy — " 
He  stretched  out  his  hand. 
"Nora,"  he  said  huskily,  "you  saved 
my  life  to-night.  It's  yours.  What  wil. 
you  do  with  it?"  .  ! 

She  glanced  up.    She  smiled  a  little 
"You  very  nearly  took  mine,  Jim, 
aren't  we  quits?" 
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'ELL  brought  Landon's 
lurse  to  the  door.  The 
amazement  with  which  she  re- 
garded him  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
earlier  she  had  left  him  zestfully  attacking  a  substantial  breakfast  and  a  six 
weeks'  accumulation  of  mail.  However,  she  was  instantly  relieved  to  find  her 
patient  in  the  throes  of  laughter — not  the  delirious  laughter  that  had  been  so 
dismaying  at  the  height  of  his  fever,  but  the  hcnest  mirth  of  a  man  who  has 
heard  a  good  joke  and  is  enjoying  it  to  the  full. 

She  was  about  to  withdraw  when  Landon  lifted  his  arm  appealingly.  "Don't 
go!  If  you  do,  I'll  have  a  re- 
lapse just  for  spite,"  he  cried 
with  tears  coursing  down  his 
thin  cheeks.  "It's  too  much  to 
bear  alone!    I  can't  stand  it." 

The  bed  was  littered  with  let- 
ters, and  he  clutched  a  telegram 
— a  week  old — that  seemed  to 
have  precipitated  his  outburst. 

He  shook  his  head  impatiently 
as  the  nurse  drew  out  her  ther- 
m  0  m  e  t  e  r  with  professional 
severity. 

"Don't  you  dare  poke  that 
thing  in  my  mouth!  I've  been 
normal  for  days  and  days,  and 
you  know  it;  and  you've  all  been 
in  a  conspiracy  to  keep  this 
thing  from  me.  Oh,"  he  groaned, 
"I  wish  people  wouldn't  do 
things  like  this  —  not  just 
spring  it  on  you  when  you're 
down  and  can't  defend  yourself. 
It's  not  square,  I  tell  you;  it's 
taking  unfair  advantage!" 

"I  was  afraid  you  had  bad 
news,"  said  the  girl.  "That  noise 
you  made  .scared  everybody  on 
the  corridor." 

"Bad  news!"  ejaculated  Lan- 
don. "That's  just  what  I  hare 
had.  My  aunt's  dead — been  dead 
for  a  month.  And  what  do  you 
think  she's  gone  and  done  to  me 
— left  me  a  boarding  school, 
with  two  hundred  girls  in  it! 
I've  got  to  talk  to  somebody,  and 
there's  telegrams  to  .send — a 
whole  bunch  of  'em." 

"C^VEN  in  the  busy  San  Fran- 
^  Cisco  hospital  where  many 

irious    things    happened  and 

ere  discussed  discreetly  by  in- 
ternes and  nurses,  Landon's  ar- 
rival was  enveloped  in  a  haze 
of  mystery  that  set  him  apart 
from  the  daily  run  of  patients. 
^  man  of  twenty-eight,  bearing 

I  the  marks  of  a  gentleman;  burning  up  with  fever  and  with  un  unhealed  knife 
nrust  in  his  ribs,  he  had  driven  to  the  hospital  from  a  South  American  steamer, 

iven  the  name  of  a  lawyer  in  New  York  as  his  nearest  friend,  and  collapsed  in  the 
'■ceiving  room.    It  was  not  surprising  after  all,  the  nurse  reflected,  that  something 

nuHual  had  happened  to  Landon,  and  she  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  disclosures. 

"I  never  saw  Aunt  Cornelia  Thornton  but  once  in  my  life,  and  that  was  when 
I  was  at  the  Tech  and  went  to  call  on  her  at  a  hotel  in  Boston.    She's  my  aunt  ail 

irht  enough — my  mother's  only  sister.    You  see,  my  father  and  mother  died 

hen  [  was  in  prep  school,  and  as  Aunt  C'ornelia  had  made  the  finishing  off  of 
'iris  her  life  work  my  case  didn't  interest  her.    She  must  have  made  me  a  present 

f  the  school  merely  because  she  hadn't  anybody  else  to  wish  it  on.    Well,  it  was 

ighty  decent  of  her  to  think  of  me.    Embarrassed  as  I  am,"  he  went  on,  his 

imor  bubbling  in  spite  of  himself,  "by  having  two  hundred  young  angels  left  me 
a  will,  I'm  not  ungrateful.    It  seems  that  the  school  was  all  she  had  -  Thornton 

'all,  away  up  in  Massachusett;;— a  money-making  concern  from  all  accounts,  and 

'»  mine  now— the  whole  bloomin'  busines.s!" 


c . 


Y  o  H  N 


He  founit him- 
self looking  once 
more  into  the  dark  eyex 


C*  /"^   h.J  "Just  the  place,"  the  nurse 

suggested,  "for  you  to  spend 
that  long  vacation  the  doctors 
have  ordered." 

"A  bully  idea!"  replied  Lan- 
don, his  eyes  brightening.    "There's  a  big  farm  that  goes  with  the  school  and — 
just  kindly  tell  me  what  day  of  the  month  this  is,  will  you?" 
"June,  the  15th:  you've  been  here  just  seven  weeks  to-day." 
Landon  picked  out  a  letter  from  the  disordered  heap  and  reread  it. 
"The  school  closes  on  the  22d,  and  this  lawyer  person  who  has  charge  of  the 
estate  suggests  that  I  attend  the  closing  exercises,  if  I  can't  get  there  sooner — the 

big  doctor  man  seems  to  have 
telegraphed  him  that  I  was  try- 
ing to  die  here — and  I  can  just 
about  keep  the  date.  And  as 
soon  as  the  young  angels  scatter 
I'm  going  to  occupy  the  whole 
bloomin'  place  all  by  myself.  I 
know  the  neighborhood — all  hills ; 
tranquil,  beautiful  Berkshire 
country — and  I'm  going  to  soak 
myself  with  peace.  You  people 
here  don't  know  anything  about 
me  except  what  I  blabbed 
when  my  head  went  wrong,  but 
I'll  tell  you  confidentially  that 
for  two  years  before  I  dumped 
myself  on  your  doorstep  I 
worked  like  a  galley  slave,  went 
hungry,  was  shot  at,  and  in- 
cidentally stuck  with  a  knife." 
He  tapped  his  breast  on  the 
long  scar  left  by  the  infected 
wound  that  had  given  the  physi- 
cians so  much  concern.  "Peace, 
oh  precious  boon!  And  there 
will  be  trout  and  game  wardens 
to  play  with,  and  stone  fences  to 
sit  on  and  trees  to  lie  under  and 
watch  the  clouds  roll  by!" 

The  rest  of  the  day  he  studied 
time-tables,  pondered  the  calen- 
dar, and  sent  telegrams.  On  the 
second  day  the  limited  bore  him 
eastward. 

nPHE  gentlemen  of  the  syndi- 
cate  that  had  employed  Lan- 
don to  superintend  a  copper  prop- 
erty in  Peru  to  which  they  held 
a  dubious  title  were  politely  at- 
tentive to  his  verbal  report  of 
his  experiences.  They  had  many 
other  interests,  and  if  they  lost 
the  Don  Carlos  they  would 
still  be  able  to  eat  thrice  daily. 
Landon  was  disposed  to  take  a 
humorous  view  of  his  two  years' 
exile.  He  chaffed  them  for  not 
having  warned  him  that  two  of 
the  engineers  who  had  preceded  him  on  the  job  had  never  come  back. 

"Those  fellows  were  crooks,"  said  the  head  of  the  syndicate.  "If  those  pirates 
down  there  told  you  our  men  were  killed,  they  lied.  They  sold  us  out — that's  all. 
And  as  for  your  own  treatment,  we're  prepared  to  go  with  you  to  Washington 
and  lay  the  whole  business  before  the  State  Department." 

Landon  shook  his  head.  "Not  for  mine!  Any  bleating  of  that  kind  would  kill 
all  your  chances  of  cinching  the  property.  You've  got  to  prove  yourselves  smarter 
than  they  are— they  expect  it  of  us  Yankees!  A  long  diplomatic  correspondence 
wouldn't  get  you  anywhere.  As  soon  as  I've  rested  for  about  six  months,  I'm 
going  hack  myself,  unless  you  want  to  try  a  new  hand." 

The  faces  of  the  syndicate  expressed  surprise  not  unmixed  with  gratification. 
"I  don't  like  leaving  unfinished  business  behind  me,"  Landon  continued.  "Just 
let  me  have  a  good  rest  and  by  Christmas  I'll  be  ready  for  another  try.  My 
professional  standing  is  somewhat  involved  in  this.  I  want  a  chance  to  make 
good,  and  I'll  do  it  if  you'll  only  have  a  little  patience.  I've  got  it  all  pinched 
down  to  one  man  now — Juan  Maria  Larada,  I  mean.    The  fact  that  he  hired  a 
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small  army  of  assassins  to  put  me  out  of  business 
and  blew  up  those  beautiful  pumps  you  paid  good 
money  for  and  I  worked  six  months  to  get  in  place 
doesn't  spoil  my  admiration  for  one  of  the  smooth- 
est old  scoundrels  that  ever  drew  mortal 
breath.  Barada's  a  big  power  down  there — 
political,  commercial,  and 
social.    An  amusing  devil 
in  his  way,  quite  capable 
of  inviting  you  to  dinner 
and  after  feeding  you  full 
of  good  food  passing  the 
wink  to  have  a  knife  in- 
serted in  vulnerable  por- 
tions of  your  anatomy  as 
you    leave    his  doorstep 
smoking  one  of  his  cigars 
■ — a    special    article  that 
costs  him  two  dollars 
apiece.   Nothing's  too  good 
for  his  enemies!    At  the 
end  of  my  first  year  he 
■sent  word  to  me  that  I'd 
better  skip  or  important 
things  would  happen — 
which  they  did!" 

"Well,  of  course,  you 
understand  we're  mighty 
sorry  for  all  that,  Lan- 
don,"  said  the  president 
contritely.  "We  want  to 
make  it  all  square  with 
you  as  far  as  we  can. 
We're  more  than  satisfied 
with  all  you've  done; 
there's  a  check  under  that 
paper  weight  that  we 
hope  will  show  how  we  feel 
about  it." 

The  check  was  for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Lan- 
don  nodded  his  appreciation.  The  trip  overland  had 
shaken  him  up  a  bit,  and  a  New  York  doctor  who 
had  looked  him  over  after  his  arrival  had  strongly 
supported  the  advice  of  the  San  Francisco  physicians 
that  he  take  a  long  rest.  He  meant  to  forget  the 
Don  Carlos  Mine  and  all  that  pertained  to  it,  and  his 
Aunt  Cornelia's  benevolence  provided  an  ideal  refuge. 

He  bought  a  ticket  and  checked  his  battered  lug- 
gage to  Biltingham,  Mass.,  with  an  agreeable  sense 
that  he  was  putting  the  Don  Carlos  far  behind  him. 

"T  HOPE  you  won't  buck  at  the  suggestion,  Lan- 
-L  don,"  said  Phipps,  the  attorney  for  Miss  Thorn- 
ton's estate,  "but  the  acting  principal  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  say  something — 
just  a  word  or  two — at  the  commencement." 

"Make  a  speech!"  Landon  groaned.  It  would  be 
bad  enough  to  sit  on  the  platform  and  submit  him- 
self to  the  inspection  of  the  commencement  day  au- 
dience without  attempting  an  address.  Speeches 
were  not  in  his  line.   But  the  lawyer  was  persistent. 

"Only  a  few  words — as  a  matter  of  business — to 
assure  the  patrons  that  the  school  will  be  continued 
along  the  old  lines,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  As  I  un- 
derstand you,  you  don't  care  to  carry  on  the  school 
yourself — " 

"God  forbid!" 

"We  must  maintain  it  as  a  going  concern  until  we 
can  sell  it.   I  think  you  see  the  importance  of  that." 

Landon's  sense  of  humor  had  carried  him  through 
many  difficulties,  and  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  sug- 
gestion. And  he  was  not  without  feeling  for  the 
woman  who,  coming  to  the  end  of  her  life,  had  gen- 
erously bestowed  her  all  upon  him. 

He  sniffed  the  invigorating  air  happily  as  a  motor 
bore  them  out  of  Biltingham  and  through  the  hills. 
Entering  the  grounds,  they  wound  through  a  heavy 
woodland  that  yielded  to  a  lawn  beyond  which  lay 
the  school.  The  acting  principal  received  them,  and 
they  proceeded  at  once  to  the  quad,  where  all  was  in 
readiness  for  the  closing  exercises.  As  Landon 
stepped  upon  the  platform  there  was  a  flutter  as  the 
students  rose.  He  had  not  been  prepared  for  this, 
and  it  was  not  without  emotion  that  he  acknowledged 
their  greeting  with  a  profound  bow,  and  tried  to  re- 
member how  distinguished  persons  acted  when  they 
adorned  platforms  and  had  speeches  to  make.  The 
acting  principal  introduced  a  bishop,  who  offered 
prayer;  then  the  school  song  was  sung.  The  quad 
with  its  setting  of  gray  stone  walls,  with  the  blue 
June  sky  overhead,  presented  a  scene  calculated  to 
charm  any  eye.  The  two  hundred  angels  "left"  to 
him — as  he  was  pleased  to  phrase  it — in  his  aunt's 
will  made  a  charming  picture;  he  had  not  seen  so 
many  girls  since  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
Andes. 

The  president  of  a  near-by  college  began  his  ad- 
dress to  the  graduates.  Landon  was  to  follow,  and 
his  attention  wandered  from  the  address  as  he  tried 
to  formulate  his  opening  phrases. 

Suddenly  he  moved  quickly  and  crumpled  the  pro- 
gram he  had  been  twirling  idly  in  his  fingers.  As 
his  gaze  passed  carelessly  along  the  rows  of  young 
faces  he  was  conscious  that  one  particular  face  had 
challenged  his  attention.  He  did  not  account  for  this, 
nor  could  he  at  once  discover  again  the  point  of  in- 


"  He  will  kill  me  —  he  will  kill  me!" 
shrieked  Alba,  and  toppled  to  his  knees 


terest.  It  was  incredible  that  he  knew  anyone  in 
that  company.  All  the  girls  he  had  ever  known  were 
long  beyond  school  age.  There  was  something  unreal 
in  his  vague  impression  that  among  all  those 
strangers  there  was  some  one  he  had  seen  before. 
He  began  a  systematic  scrutiny  of  the  two  hundred 
heads  to  satisfy  himself  of  his  mistake. 

In  a  moment  he  was  looking  into  a  pair  of  dark 
eyes  set  in  an  oval  face  under  a  dusk  of  dark  hair. 
Her  seat  was  in  the  last  row,  just  where  the  seats 
of  the  visitors  began.  She  lifted  her  head  im- 
patiently as  his  stare  became  prolonged,  and  a  slight 
color  crept  into  her  olive  cheeks.  Perhaps  it  was 
only  his  imagination,  but  he  could  have  sworn  that 
at  some  time  in  some  place  he  had  seen  that  face 
before. 

It  was  the  haziest,  the  most  tantalizing,  of  mem- 
ories. He  glanced  at  her  again  a  moment  later  just 
as  she  was  averting  her  face;  evidently  she  too 
shared  the  interest  she  had  aroused  in  him. 

But  the  speaker  was  concluding  his  remarks,  and 
in  a  moment  Landon  had  been  presented  to  the  audi- 
ence and  was  expressing  in  simple,  straightforward 
sentences  about  half  the  things  he  had  expected  to 
say  about  the  school,  and  about  the  woman  who  had 
founded  it  and  carried  it  on  so  successfully  through 
so  many  years.  The  lawyer  told  him  afterward  that 
it  was  a  very  good  speech,  just  right,  in  fact;  and  as 
he  hadn't  fainted  or  done  worse  than  falter  once  or 
twice  Landon  was  satisfied.  It  was  to  be  his  further 
duty  to  hand  the  graduates  their  certificates,  and  this 
office  he  performed  like  an  old  hand  as  they  tripped 
demurely  before  him  and  acknowledged  his  high 
condescension  with  pretty  curtsies.  The  owner  of 
the  dark  eyes  was  not  among  the  graduates  though 
he  watched  for  her  eagerly;  but  during  the  singing 
of  the  closing  song  he  singled  her  out,  and  ex- 
perienced again  the  curious,  baffling  sensation  that 
the  first  glimpse  had  given  him. 

THE  company  began  dispersing  immediately. 
Phipps  assured  him  that  by  five  o'clock  there  would 
be  no  one  on  the  place  but  the  caretaker  and  his 
wife  and  the  servants  who  remained  to  put  the  house 
in  order  for  the  summer.  The  rooms  Miss  Thornton 
had  occupied  were  in  readiness  for  him,  and  he  was 
bidden  to  make  himself  at  home.  A  number  of  the 
parents  who  were  old  friends  of  Miss  Thornton 
lingered  to  speak  to  him,  and  the  whole  experience 
proved  to  be  much  pleasanter  than  he  had  expected. 
He  remained  in  the  entrance  court  while  the  visitors 
were  leaving,  hoping  for  a  closer  look  at  the  dark 
girl  who  had  attracted  his  attention. 

She  came  out  with  a  stout,  swarthy  woman  of  forty 
who  seemed  bent  upon  expediting  their  departure  as 
much  as  possible.  In  her  modish  traveling  frock  the 
girl  looked  older  than  in  the  white  gown  in  which  all 
the  school  had  appeared  at  the  exercises.  As  she 
stepped  into  a  motor  she  waved  her  hand  to  a  group 
of  teachers;  and  in  an  instant  the  car  was  moving 
rapidly  away.  He  meant  to  ask  the  assistant  prin- 
cipal about  her,  but  in  the  confusion  of  many  de- 
partures no  oppoi'tunity  offered.  Phipps  carried  him 
away  for  an  inspection  of  his  rooms,  which  he  found 
delightfully  situated  with  a  fine  outlook  upon  the  hills. 

"I  hope  you  won't  get  lonesome:  there  are  some 
nice  people  in  the  surrounding  properties,  and  they'll 


no  doubt  look  you  up.  If  you'd  like  me  to,  I'll  drop 
a  line  to  some  of  them  I  know  very  well — ■" 

"Please  don't  trouble,"  Landon  replied  hastily. 
"You  know  I'm  not  up  to  much  just  yet;  suppose  we 
let  social  matters  wait  a  little." 

"Certainly;  I  merely  want  you  to  know  that  you 
needn't  be  a  hermit  unless  you  want  to." 

He  bade  the  last  of  the  teachers  good-by  and 
lounged  about  the  handsome  library  where  Thomp- 
son, the  gardener,  who  had  been  installed  as  care- 
taker during  the  vacation,  came  to  report  that  the 
house  was  cleared. 

"Mr.  Phipps  said  you  hadn't  been  feeling  well,  sir. 
I  hope  we  can  make  you  quite  comfortable  here.  You 
will  find  your  rooms  very  cool  on  the  hot  days.  Your 
meals  will  be  served  in  your  room  when  you  like  or 

in  the  private  dining 
room  below — just  as  you 
please,  sir." 

"Thank  you,  Thompson; 
I'll  come  down  for  dinner." 

Landon  was  tired,  but  a 
cold  tub  set  him  up,  and 
he  got  into  flannels  and 
strolled  downstairs.  The 
silence  of  the  great  house 
was  like  a  balm  to  his 
worn  spirit,  and  there 
was  refreshment  in  the 
very  thought  that  at  last 
he  was  to  enjoy  the  peace 
he  craved. 

He  ate  with  a  better  ap- 
petite than  he  had  known 
since  his  illness.  Then  he 
settled  himself  to  smoke 
on  the  broad  stone  terrace 
where,  the  butler  informed 
him,  the  young  ladies  con- 
gregated in  fair  weather  before  the  retiring  hour. 
It  would  be  lonely,  but  he  was  in  a  mood  for  loneli- 
ness. It  was  good  to  be  well  and  free  again.  He  had 
not  been  so  much  himself  since  he  crawled  upon  a 
tramp  steamer  at  Callao  to  begin  his  slow  return  to 
God's  country. 

At  nine  o'clock  Thompson  found  him  in  the  library 
and  explained  about  the  lights. 

"I'll  remain  here  a  while,  Thompson.  I  suppose  we 
needn't  trouble  about  burglars." 

"Well,  we  do  have  a  tramp  occasionally,  sir." 
"All  right,  I'll  attend  to  the  windows  in  this  part 
of  the  house.   Good  night." 

He  began  turning  over  the  magazines  that  lay 
scattered  on  the  long  table,  found  a  story  that 
clinched  his  attention,  and  settled  himself  to  read. 
A  clock  on  the  stair  landing  struck  ten.  As  the  last 
deep  tone  died  away  a  slight  sound  in  the  court 
roused  him — the  faintest  rattle  of  gravel. 

T^OR  two  years  Landon  had  lived  with  his  ears 
sharply  attentive  to  furtive  approaches.  Instinc- 
tively his  hand  sought  his  hip  pocket  and  then,  re- 
membering that  thousands  of  miles  lay  between  him 
and  the  scene  of  his  long  trial  in  the  Andes,  he  settled 
himself  again  to  his  reading.  Then  once  more  he 
heard  a  faint  noise,  even  slighter  than  the  first  sound 
that  had  disturbed  him.  This  time  it  seemed  to  be  in- 
side the  house.  The  servants'  quarters  were  in  a 
wing  at  the  rear,  and  Thompson  had  distinctly  told 
him  that  everyone  had  retired.  He  walked  noiselessly 
to  the  hall  door,  snapped  off  the  electric  switch,  and 
peered  out.  One  light  burned  at  the  further  end  of 
the  long  hall;  the  dark  living  room  opposite  the 
library  was  perfectly  quiet.  The  clock  on  the  stair 
ticked  monotonously,  but  no  other  sound  broke  the 
deep  silence.  He  remained  by  the  door  for  several 
minutes  listening  intently.  If  one  of  the  servants 
had  returned  to  the  house  for  any  purpose,  there  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  be  prowling  about  in  the  dark. 

He  put  his  hand  to  the  switch  to  restore  the  light 
when  something  fell  with  a  loud  crash,  apparently 
in  the  living  room.  He  stepped  into  the  hall,  felt  for 
the  door  opposite,  and  advanced  blindly  with  his 
arms  outstretched.  The  heavy  rugs  rendered  his  en- 
trance inaudible.  If  he  waited  in  the  dark,  the 
prowler  would  doubtless  reveal  himself  shortly.  A 
quick  jump  would  bring  him  to  the  switch  and  he 
decided  to  remain  where  he  was  to  avoid  losing  his 
bearings. 

He  was  now  conscious  that  some  one  was  moving 
cautiously  about  further  down  the  long  room.  He 
could  hear  hands  lightly  touching  the  furniture  and 
once  what  sounded  like  a  quick  intake  of  breath,  as 
though  the  intruder  had  found  his  entrance  more 
difficult  than  he  had  expected.  Neither  this  hour  nor 
these  gropings  in  the  dark  supported  the  suspicion 
that  a  .'sophisticated  burglar  had  entered  the  house. 

Then  some  one  passed  near  him.  He  heard  a  rustle 
of  .skirts,  and  a  faint  perfume  struck  his  nostrils.  He 
threw  out  his  arms  and  struck  a  chair  with  an  ugly 
thwack.  One  thing  was  certain — the  strange  prowler 
was  a  woman;  yet  the  caretaker  had  told  him — he 
remembered  it  distinctly — that  all  the  students  and 
guests  had  gone.  Whoever  she  was  the  visitor  seemed 
to  have  become  confused,  and  her  movements  grew 
bolder.  She  was  now  approaching  him  again,  doubt- 
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less  seeking  to  retrace  her  steps.  He  was  bending 
forward,  all  his  senses  alert,  when  a  hand  touched 
his  face — a  soft  palm  whose  contact  caused  his  cheek 
to  tingle.  He  caught  and  held  it  and  heard  quick 
breaths  and  a  sob  as  she  resisted  furiously.  For  a 
moment  his  arms  clasped  a  girlish  figure. 

"Stand  perfectly  still  while  I  make  a  light,"  he 
commanded. 

He  clung  to  one  hand  while  he  felt  in  his  pocket 
for  his  match  box.  She  ceased  i-esisting,  and  he 
dropped  her  hand  and  struck  a  light.  As  the  match 
flamed  slowly,  he  found  himself  looking  once  more 
into  the  dark  eyes  that  had  roused  his  interest  in  the 
quad  during  the  exercises. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  gasped.  "Please  wait  till 
I  turn  on  the  lights." 

He  struck  another  match  to  guide  him,  snapped  the 
switch,  and  turned  toward  her  in  a  flood  of  light. 
She  was  undeniably  the  same  young  woman,  dressed 
exactly  as  she  had  been  when  she  stepped  into  the 
motor  at  the  door.  There  was  only  the  one  diflference 
that  the  lovely  eyes  were  bright  with  tears.  She 
stood  twisting  her  hands  nervously.  Her  skirt 
was  torn  and  spattered  with  mud,  and  her  hair  had 
slipped  from  under  her  pretty  toque  and  fallen  into 
a  bewildering  dusky  cloud  about  her  face. 

AS  HE  moved  toward  her  she  drew  herself  up  and 
■  surveyed  him  defiantly  with  her  hands  clenched. 
He  was  disposed  to  smile  at  her  anger,  but  the  tear- 
ful eyes  restrained  him. 

"My  name  is  Landon,"  he  said.  "I'm  quite  alone 
here.  I  think  you'd  better  tell  me  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible just  what  has  brought  you  back." 

She  bent  upon  him  the  rebellious  glance  of  a  child 
caught  in  a  misdemeanor. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  here:  I  came  back — I 
came  back  to  hide  myself,"  she  cried. 

Her  slight  foreign  accent — it  was  very  slight — her 
dark  hair,  and  the  splendid  eyes  spoke  unmistakably 
for  another  race.  Almost  unconsciously  he  addressed 
her  in  Spanish. 

"Seiiorita,  you  need  not  be  troubled.  You  may  look 
upon  me  as  a  friend.  What  is  it  that  has  brought 
you  back?" 

A  quick  lifting  of  the  head,  a  brightening  of  the 
eyes,  told  him  that  he  had  been  understood.  His 
memory  reached  out  blindly  for  some  clue  to  her 
identity. 

She  sank  into  a  chair,  still  stubbornly  silent, 
and  tugged  at  a  soiled  white  glove.  The  situa- 
tion was  uncomfortable.  The  girl  clearly  had  no 
right  to  be  there;  he  as  clearly  had  no  right  to  be 
harboring  her.  If  she  had  run  away,  there  would  be 
pursuit  and  in  sheltering  her  he  might  be  laying 
him.self  open  to  serious  criticism. 

On  a  table  lay  a  catalogue  of  the  school,  and  he 
took  it  up  and  turned  over  the  pages  hilrriedly  to 
the  list  of  students.  They  were  divided  by  classes, 
and  he  ran  down  the  list  without  finding  any  familiar 
name.  But  just  as  he  was  about  to  drop  the  book  a 
name  at  the  end  caused  him  to  start.  What  he  saw 
was: 

"Special  Student. — Pepita  Barada,  Lima,  Peru." 

He  took  a  step  toward  her,  then  paused  and  passed 
his  hand  slowly  over  his  face.  A  thousand  memories 
danced  before  him.  When  he  first  went  to  Lima  to 
represent  the  American  claimants  of  the  Don  Carlos 
and  before  he  had 
learned  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  that 
much  -  fought  -  over 
property  he  had 
gone  several  times  to 
Barada's  house.  On 
one  of  these  occa- 
sions he  had  seen 
for  a  moment  Ba- 
rada's daughter.  She 
had  come  into  the 
drawing  room  to  bid 
her  father  good 
night.  Barada  had 
risen  with  his  char- 
acteristic courtesy 
and  mentioned  her 
name.    Yes;  it  had 

>een  Pepita;  Landon 
remembered  it  per- 
ifectly.     He  had 
'thought  of  her  only 
a  child,  and  her 
her   had  treated 
r  as  such.   It  was  a 
range  shuffle  of 
j.he  cards  that  had 
,/hrown  Barada's 
daughter  in  his  way 
'—put  her  indeed  un- 
r  his  protection — 
this  remote  spot. 

I  hat  Pepita  Barada 

should   have  been 

)  1  a  c  e  d   in  Miss 

Thomt^jn's  school 

J  rt.  1 


was  not  surprising,  for  it  was  one  of  the  best  known 
girls'  schools  in  the  country,  with  a  widely  distrib- 
uted clientele.  But  quite  likely  she  knew  that  he 
and  her  father  were  enemies.  Even  if  she  had  not 
remembered  him,  she  undoubtedly  knew  his  name 
and  had  identified  him  the  instant  he  appeared  on 
the  platform.  These  were  plausible  assumptions; 
but  her  return  to  the  school  still  required  explanation. 

"Seiiorita,  you  must  tell  me  your  difficulty.  I  know 
your  father;  I  saw  you  once  in  your  house  at  Lima, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  be  of  service.  I  had  no  idea  that 
you  were  here.  You  must  not  imagine  that  because 
your  father  and  I  were  not — not  altogether  friendly, 
I  shouldn't  be  proud  to  assist  you.  And  I  must  re- 
peat, that  you  can't  remain  here:  I  must  report  to 
the  caretaker  and  his  wife  immediately  that  you  are 
in  the  house." 

Her  expression  had  changed  slowly  from  wonder 
and  disbelief  to  something  .that  at  least  approxi- 
mated confidence. 

"You  are  very  kind,  seiior,"  she  replied  in  Spanish. 
"I  thought  you  had  left  the  school;  I  had  no  idea 
you  would  remain  here.  I  am  in  very  great  trouble; 
I  ran  away  from  Sefiorita  Valderos.  My  father  had 
expected  to  be  here  to-day,  but  was  delayed  and 
won't  reach  New  York  until  to-morrow.  I  came  here 
because"  (her  eyes  filled  and  her  voice  became  a 
plaintive  whisper) — "because  it  is  very  far  to  my 
home  and  the  school  is  the  only  place  I  know.  You 
understand,  senor?  If  you  cannot  keep  me  here,  I 
must  go  elsewhere  to  wait  for  my  father." 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  There  were  inns  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  he  could  hardly  send  her  out  to 
seek  one  at  that  hour.  The  fact  that  he  was  dealing 
with  the  daughter  of  Juan  Maria  Barada,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  thwarted  him  in  a  hundred  ways,  to 
say  nothing  of  conniving  at  his  murder,  and  who 
would  hold  him  to  strict  accountability  by  Castilian 
standards,  increased  the  delicacy  of  the  situation. 

"Why  didn't  you  announce  yourself,  sefiorita?"  he 
asked,  more  to  gain  time  for  reflection  than  to  elicit 
information  that  was  unimportant  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  now  in  the  house  and  not  to  be  ordered 
away  like  a  hungry  tramp. 

"Oh,  I  was  very  tired,  and  I  thought  everyone 
had  gone  and  I  could  come  in  and  hide  till  morning. 
I  had  no  money,  and  to  go  to  a  hotel — I  could  not,  as 
you  see!" 

She  lifted  her  arms  and  glanced  down  at  her 
skirt  and  the  smallest  of  patent-leather  pumps,  whose 
state  should  have  made  it  clear  even  to  a  masculine 
mind  that  to  ask  shelter  of  an  inn  would  be  to  invite 
embarrassing  questions. 

"You  knew  that  Mrs.  Thompson  was  here.  You 
should  have  appealed  to  her,"  he  ventured  kindly. 

"Oh,  but  I  was  afraid  to  have  anyone  see  me;  the 
Sefiorita  Valderos  might  return  at  any  minute — and 
I  should  die!" 

THE  thought  of  her  dying  gave  him  a  sharp  pang. 
She  smiled  at  this  absurdity,  but  Landon  did  not 
smile.  The  suggestion  that  Sefiorita  Valderos  might 
return  and  find  the  giri  alone  with  him  brought  him 
to  a  sudden  resolution.  He  was  dealing  with  persons 
of  Spanish  blood,  not  with  Anglo-Saxons;  and  this 
made  a  difl'erence  so  vast  as  not  to  be  measured  in 
mere  words. 

"Sefiorita,"  he  said,  "it  isn't  possible  for  Mrs.- 
Thompson  not  to  know  that  you  are  here.   I  am  go- 


"  If  you  attempt  any 
further  trouble,  I  will 
give  you  both  into  custody!" 


ing  to  summon  her  immediately — yes — there  is  no 
alternative;  but  you  may  say  as  little  to  her  as  you 
like.  I  will  answer  for  her  discretion.  The  doors  are 
locked,  and  for  a  few  minutes  at  least  no  one  is  likely 
to  try  to  enter  by  the  windows — as  I  assume  you  did. 
Please  remain  where  you  are  till  I  can  bring  Mrs. 
Thompson  to  look  after  you." 

"Senor  will  not  let  that  woman  take  me!"  she  cried 
with  a  fear  that  was  undeniably  real. 

"Sefiorita  Valderos!  I  don't  know  the  lady,"  he 
said  in  English,  "but  you  certainly  won't  leave 
against  your  will.  Wait  till  I  bring  Mrs.  Thompson, 
and  then  we  can  talk  further." 

HE  RAN  to  the  gardener's  quarters  and  roused 
him  and  explained  the  situation. 
"You  foolish  child,  why  didn't  you  come  straight 
to  me!"  Mrs.  Thompson  demanded  with  rough  kind- 
ness as  her  eyes  fell  upon  Pepita. 

"I  was  afraid,"  said  Pepita  dejectedly.  "I  am  in 
very  much  trouble." 

"You  may  wait  in  the  library,  Mrs.  Thompson, 
while  I  talk  to  Miss  Barada,"  said  Landon.  "And, 
Thompson,  you'd  better  keep  watch  outside  and  stop 
anyone  who  comes  near  the  house.  Now,  sefiorita," 
he  continued,  turning  to  Pepita  with  a  smile  of  un- 
deniable relief  that  he  had  satisfied  the  proprieties, 
"I'd  better  have  your  story.  All  I  know  is  that  you 
have  run  away  from  your  duenna  and  wish  to  be 
cared  for  until  you  can  communicate  with  your 
father.  First  you  had  better  tell  me  whether  your 
father  is  likely  to  approve  of  what  you  have  done." 

"Oh,  the  sefior  need  not  fear  my  father.  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  be  very  grateful;  oh,  a  thousand  times 
grateful !" 

In  his  absence  she  had  removed  her  hat  and 
straightened  her  hair,  and  the  traces  of  tears  had 
vanished.  Seventeen — not  more,  but  now  that  her 
panic  of  fear  had  passed  she  was  regaining  the 
womanly  composure  and  poise  that  come  early  to 
girls  of  her  race.  Landon  felt  that  he  could  forgive 
Juan  Maria  Barada  many  of  his  sins  with  this  be- 
guiling daughter  before  him.  He  caught  himself 
wondering  whether  the  hand  that  rested  quietly  on 
the  table  was  the  one  that  had  brushed  his  face — • 
the  smallest  of  hands,  indeed,  but  her  manner  of 
clenching  it  spoke  for  resolution.  The  Sefiorita  Val- 
deros was  a  brute  indubitably  and  must  have  been 
guilty  of  some  dire  offense  to  have  precipitated 
Pepita's  flight. 

"You  are  very  good  to  me,  and  I  appreciate  it 
very  much,"  she  began.  "I  will  tell  you  everything, 
senor.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  you.  If  I  had 
stayed  at  home  in  the  convent,  it  would  not  have 
happened.  But  I  wished  to  learn  the  ways  of  the 
Yankee  Americanos,  and  my  kind  father  always  lets 
me  do  as  I  wish.    You  understand,  sefior?" 

Landon  understood  perfectly  that  Pepita  undoubt- 
edly twisted  Juan  Maria  Barada  around  her  little 
finger.  His  heart  softened  toward  Barada.  He  was 
startled,  however,  by  the  question  that  now  fell 
softly  from  her  pretty  lips: 

"You  may  remember,  in  my  own  country,  Sefior 
Miguel  Alba?" 

"Alba!"  The  name  brought  him  to  his  feet. 
After  Barada  himself  the  person  who  had  caused 
him  most  uneasiness  during  his  two  years  at  the  Don 
Carlos  was  Miguel  Alba.  Alba  was  Barada's  secre- 
Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it.  Alba  was  the 
man  who  did  Barada's 
dirty  work,  a  spy  and 
serviceable  tool  who 
scrupled  at  nothing.  It 
was  Miguel  who  had  been 
Barada's  active  agent  in 
the  Don  Carlos  imbro- 
glio. The  mention  of 
Alba's  name  by  this  ap- 
pealing young  Pepita,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Berk- 
shires,  awakened  a  harsh 
jangle  of  discords  in  his 
memory.  Alba  had,  he 
suspected,  been  near  at 
hand  when  the  knife 
thrust  had  so  nearly 
ended  his  earthly  useful- 
ness in  the  dark  tunnel 
of  the  Don  Carlos.  He 
had  seized  upon  the  op- 
portunity afl!'orded  by  his 
aunt's  unexpected  be- 
quest to  plunge  himself 
in  forgetfulness,  and 
now,  having  been  on  the 
place  for  a  few  hours, 
Barada's  daughter  had 
turned  up  and  plunged 
him  into  a  new  adven- 
ture with  his  old  enemies. 

She  watched  him  anx- 
iously until,  suddenly 
recollecting  that  he  had 
interrupted  her  story, 
he  murmured  an  apology 


tary  and  man  of  affairs. 
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and  bade  her  go  on.  "The  Sefior  Miguel  Alba  wished 
to  marry  me,"  Pepita  announced  abruptly.  "My 
father  thought  it  was  not  best  and  would  not  have  it 
so.  Three  times  my  dear  father  said  no!  When  I 
would  go  home  from  the  convent  to  visit,  Senor 
Alba  would  always  be  there.  He  and  my  dear  father 
are  no  longer  friends — it  was  business,  maybe — and 
about  me  a  little  perhaps!  My  father  would  not 
have  me  marry  Seiior  Miguel  Alba — do  I  make  it 
clear  to  you,  Senor  Landon?" 

"Perfectly!"  Landon  exclaimed,  sitting  back  in  his 
chair  and  crossing  his  legs  as  an  expression  of 
perfect  understanding  not  unmingled  with  satis- 
faction.   Pepita  aside,  it  was  good  news  that  the 
ties  between  Barada  and  Alba  were  broken. 

"Senorita  Valderos  is  Senor  Alba's  friend. 
She  was  my  governess  from  the  time  I  was  a 
little  child,  and  when  I  wished  my  dear  father 
to  send  me  to  one  of  your  schools  that  I  might 
learn  the  ways  of  your  country  Senorita  Valde- 
ros brought  me.  And  to  be  near  me  all  the 
winter  she  has  been  governess  in  the  house  of  a 
Spanish  merchant  in  New  York,  and  was  to 
take  me  home  at  the  close  of  school.  Then  my 
father  had  to  go  to  England,  and  that  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  meet  me  in  New  York  on  his 
way  home.  Sefior  Alba  had  been  here  to  see  me 
just  once — once"  she  repeated  spitefully.  "He 
wished  me  to  marry  him  and  remain  in  your 
country.  It  is  not  the  way  of  my  people,  as  you 
understand,  Seiior  Landon.  My  dear  father 
would  be  very  angry — " 

THE  anger  of  Juan  Maria  Barada  at  any  such 
proceeding  on  his  daughter's  part  was  so 
poorly  indicated  by  Pepita's  gentle  tone  that 
Landon  with  difficulty  concealed  his  mirth. 

"Yes,"  he  observed  ironically;  "I  can  im- 
agine that  your  father  would  not  be  pleased  to 
death." 

"And  the  senorita  tried  to  play  a  stupid  trick 
on  me,  as  though  there  were  nothing  in  my  little 
head  but  sawdust — like  a  silly  doll !  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  I  should  marry  Seiior  Alba  to-day, 
before  father  should  reach  New  York.  He  is 
on  the  Panatonia,  that  is  due  to-morrow.  When 
the  train  came  that  was  taking  all  the  young 
ladies  to  New  York,  Seiiorita  Valderos  said  no; 
it  was  not  our  train;  that  we  were  to  meet  my 
father  in  Springfield  to  save  him  the  longer 
journey.  As  though,  Senor  Landon,  I  had  no 
little  brains  in  my  head!  All  my  friends  left 
on  the  New  York  train,  as  we  should  have  done. 
I  said  nothing,  but  when  the  Boston  train  came 
we  got  aboard  as  Seiiorita  Valderos  wished,  and 
at  the  first  station  I  went  upon  the  platform  for 
a  little  air — and  did  not  return." 

The  look  of  childish  mischief  she  gave  him 
from  under  the  long  lashes  caused  him  to  laugh 
aloud.  His  acquaintance  with  Miguel  Alba  did 
not  encourage  the  belief  that  he  would  tamely 
accept  a  frustration  of  his  plans,  particularly 
where  the  stake  was  Pepita  Barada  and  inci- 
dentally one  of  the  biggest  fortunes  on  the 
Andean  coast.  Pepita,  having  submitted  her 
case,  seemed  satisfied  to  allow  Landon  to  deal 
with  it;  and  he  was  quite  willing  to  support 
Pepita's  cause. 

"What  Senorita  Valderos  attempted  is  a  seri- 
ous crime  in  this  country.  We  call  it  kidnaping. 
Very  likely  we  can  lock  her  up  in  prison  for 
years  and  years." 

"That  will  be  splendid,"  cried  Pepita,  clap- 
ping her  hands  with  delight.   "And  Senor  Miguel — " 

"Very  likely  he  can  be  hanged;  possibly  electro- 
cuted, after  most  horrible  tortures!  We  needn't 
worry  about  Miguel.  He's  probably  tearing  his 
hair  at  this  moment  because  the  faithless  Senorita 
Valderos  failed  to  deliver  you  to  him  in  Spring- 
field. He  has  doubtless  said  terrible  things  to  his 
coconspirator." 

Pepita  laughed  gleefully;  then  a  shadow  crossed 
her  face. 

"But  if  my  father  should  reach  New  York  and  not 
find  me  there — " 

"Oh,  we  will  take  care  of  all  that!  I  will  tele- 
phone a  message  in  your  name  to  the  telegraph  office 
in  Biltingham  and  with  good  luck  it  will  reach  him 
before  he  lands.  I  will  find  out  just  when  the  Pana- 
tonia is  expected.  He  will  think  you  preferred  to 
wait  here  rather  than  in  New  York.  But,  great 
heavens — !" 

She  viewed  his  sudden  agitation  in  alarm,  fear- 
ing that  some  insurmountable  obstacle  had  occurred 
to  him. 

"I'm  a  brute!  It  just  occurs  to  me  that  you 
haven't  had  any  dinner!" 

"Sefior  Landon"  (she  bent  her  head  and  extended 
her  arms  beseechingly),  "I  am  starving  to  death." 

While,  with  Mrs.  Thompson's  connivance,  she  was 
raiding  the  pantry,  Landon  ran  to  his  room  and  un- 
packed a  repeating  rifle  and  two  revolvers  which  he 
loaded  and  cai  ried  down  to  the  library.  There  were 
five  laborers  on  the  place  who  could  be  relied  on  in 
an  emergency,  Thompson  told  him. 

Pepita,  on  her  way  to  the  room  she  had  occupied 


all  year,  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  gave 
him  her  hand. 

"You  have  been  very  good  to  me,  Sefior  Landon. 
I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart." 

He  kissed  her  finger  tips,  and  waited  to  wave  his 
hand  as  she  turned  at  the  landing. 

"Now,"  he  said  to  Thompson,  "I'll  take  the  first 
watch,  and  you  can  sleep  in  the  library  till  I  call 
you.  If  the  man  I  expect  to  turn  up  here  comes — 
and  if  I  understand  the  time-table  he  may  be  along 
about  three  o'clock- — we'll  admit  him.    I  will  keep 


MUMPS 

By  ARTHUR  GUITERMAN 

Holidays  come,  and  you*re  sick; 

When  you  get  well,  there  is  school. 
Playthings  get  broken  so  quick ! 

All  that  they  feed  you  is  gruel. 

More  trouble's  coming,  and  that's 
Doctors  and  doses,  I  guess. 

Kittens  grow  up  to  be  cats. 
Life  is  a  terrible  mess ! 


out  of  the  way  until  he  shows  his  hand.  If  he  asks 
for  Miss  Barada,  you  will  say  to  him  that  she  is  here 
and  that  she  will  remain  until  her  father  arrives.  If 
he  acts  ugly,  I'll  get  in  the  game.  I  take  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  whole  business.  This  is  a  lonely 
place:  I  suppose  we  might  kill  a  man  and  bury  him 
without  anybody's  being  the  wiser.  But  we'll  hope 
it  won't  come  to  that,"  he  ended  cheerfully  and  went 
to  the  telephone  to  dictate  his  telegrams. 

HE  WAS  reading  in  the  library  hall  when  at  two 
o'clock  the  rapid  approach  of  a  motor  aroused 
him.  He  called  Thompson,  repeated  his  instructions, 
and  withdrew  to  the  reception  room. 

The  remote  tinkle  of  the  bell  was  followed  quickly 
by  a  violent  thumping  on  the  door.  When  this  had 
continued  for  several  minutes,  Landon  called  to 
Thompson  to  open.  The  caretaker  acted  his  part  as 
though  he  had  rehearsed  it,  first  throwing  on  the  light 
outside,  and  fumbling  the  bolt  audibly  before  snap- 
ping it  back.  Alba  and  Seiiorita  Valderos  sprang 
across  the  threshold  and  stood  blinking  in  the  light. 

"Sefiorita  Barada,  one  of  the  scholars,  has  been 
lost — is  it  possible  she  has  returned  to  the  school?" 
shouted  Alba. 

"Yes;  Miss  Barada  is  here,"  growled  Thompson, 
rubbing  his  eyes. 

"Ah!"  cried  Alba,  glowering  at  the  woman.  "It  is 
as  I  said."  Then,  turning  upon  the  caretaker  au- 
thoritatively: "You  will  summon  her  at  once,  porter. 
She  must  resume  her  journey  immediately!" 

"Miss  Barada  has  retired  and  can't  be  disturbed," 
Thompson  replied,  quoting  Landon  exactly. 


"But  her  father — he  will  arrive  in  New  Yor 
and  expect  to  find  his  daughter.  She  must  b 
aroused  at  once;  there  is  no  time  to  lose!" 

"It  was  a  mistake — the  senorita  left  the  train  t^ 
buy  a  paper  and  was  left  behind.    She  came  here  t; 
wait  till  I  returned  for  her!"  exclaimed  the  womar 
Thompson  shook  his  head  slowly. 
"Very  sorry;  but  it's  my  orders.    I  can't  wakei, 
Miss  Barada.    She  is  asleep  in  my  wife's  care." 

"I  tell  you  it's  all  a  mistake!"  cried  Alba  angrilj 
"The  seiiorita  only  returned  to  wait  for  us;  we  ar 
her  father's  friends.    This  lady  is  well  known  ti 
the  school  authorities.    We  must  lose  no  time  ii 
returning  to  New  York." 

"My  wife  said  Miss  Barada  would  sleep  ver; 
late;  you'll  have  to  come  back  in  the  morning!' 
said  Thompson  as  Landon  had  coached  him. 

With  a  gesture  of  impatience  Alba  turned  ti 
his  companion. 

"Maria,  the  man  is  a  fool.  Go  above  and  fin( 
Pepita.    Tell  her  she  must  come  with  us  at  once.' 

He  seized  Senorita  Valderos  and  was  pushing 
her  toward  the  stairway  when  Thompson  caugh 
him  by  the  collar  and  flung  him  back. 

"Don't  try  that!  What  do  I  know  abou 
you?  For  all  I  know  you're  thieves!  I  tel 
you  you  can't  see  Miss  Barada  to-night.  Cleai 
right  out  o'  this — " 

ALBA  slipped  out  of  his  coat  and  made  an 
■  other  attempt  to  reach  the  stair  steps.  Thi 
rings  of  the  reception-room  curtain  rods  clicke( 
as  Landon  gained  the  stairway  in  a  long  leap 
He  grasped  Alba  tightly  by  the  throat  and  wit! 
a  rush  drove  him  into  the  library  and  flung  hin 
into  a  chair. 

"Your  manners  are  worse  than  your  morals 
Miguel,"  said  Landon  gently.  "You  lay  your 
self  open  to  very  grave  criticism  in  attempting 
a  trick  like  that.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  lady 
Thompson,"  he  added  without  taking  his  eye; 
from  Alba. 

"You  fool!"  .shouted  Alba  in  Spanish,  point 
ing  an  accusing  finger  at  Sefiorita  Valderos 
"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  man  was  here!" 

"How  should  I  have  known  he  remained  here!' 
she  flared.  "It  was  said  that  he  was  merely  ; 
visitor!  But  where  are  your  senses?  Wha 
right  has  he  to  keep  us  from  Pepita?  What  ha; 
happened  that  she  should  be  here  and  the  deai 
Pepita  with  him?  What  would  Sefior  Barads 
say  to  this!" 

"You  needn't  keep  up  this  bawling  any  longer,' 
said  Landon,  speaking  in  English  so  that  Thomp 
son  could  follow  him.  "I  know  perfectly  wha' 
you  two  were  up  to.  I  know  it  from  Seiiorita 
Pepita  herself.  She  won't  leave  here  till  hei 
father  comes  for  her.  And  I  advise  you  to  mak( 
yourself  scarce  before  he  comes.  I'm  giving  yoi 
a  fair  chance.    Will  you  go  quietly  or  will — ' 

"Quick,  Miguel!" 

Sefiorita  Valderos  lifted  the  bronze  reading 
lamp  from  the  table  and  flung  it  with  all  he; 
strength  at  Thompson,  who  had  been  standing 
with  folded  arms  not  two  yards  from  her.  AVoi 
was  up  and  upon  Landon  while  the  lamp  was 
still  in  the  air.    The  glass  shade  broke  full  upor 
Thompson's  head,  but  as  the  heavy  ba.se  fell  al 
his  feet  he  threw  himself  upon  the  two  mei 
struggling  on  the  floor,  knocked  Alba  backwarc 
with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  sat  upon  him.  A 
knife  fell  into  the  tile  hearth  with  a  loud  clatter 
Seiiorita  Valderos  stamped  her  foot  in  impo- 
tent rage  at  the  failure  of  the  assault.    Alba,  witV 
the  burly  gardener  planted  firmly  on  his  chest 
cursed  melodiously  in  Spanish. 

"Just  a  moment,  Thompson,"  said  Landon.  H( 
snatched  the  cloth  cover  from  the  table  and  begar 
tearing  it  into  strips. 

"Gag  him,  and  then  tie  his  hands  behind  him." 
Alba  immediately  renewed  his  struggles,  snarling 
and  trying  to  seize  his  captor's  fingers  in  his  teeth 
A  smart  slap  across  the  mouth  from  Thompson's 
broad  hand  ended  these  efforts,  and,  seeing  that  his 
lieutenant  needed  no  assistance,  Landon  addressee 
himself  to  the  woman : 

"I  will  renew  the  offer  I  made  to  both  of  you  a  few 
minutes  ago,  seiiorita.  You  are  free  to  leave  here 
if  you  will  go  immediately  and  quietly.  Your  frienc 
there  is  going  to  remain  with  us  for  some  time.  Ir 
addition  to  your  joint  eff'orts  to  kidnap  Sefior  Ba 
rada's  daughter,  Senor  Alba  is  guilty  of  an  assaul' 
with  intent  to  murder.  Your  car  is  waiting  outside 
I  will  put  you  in  it  quite  as  though  you  were  ; 
friend  of  the  house,  and  explain  to  the  driver  tha 
you  are  obliged  to  return  to  the  village.  If  yoi 
attempt  any  further  trouble,  I  will  telephone  for  the 
constables  and  give  you  both  into  custody.  I  con 
sider  this  a  very  fair  offer." 

She  glanced  toward  the  prostrate  Alba,  who  wa; 
thrashing  about  furiously  as  Thompson  turned  hin 
upon  his  face  to  bind  his  arms  and  wrists. 

"I  will  go,"  she  said  tamely,  seeing  that  there  wa: 
neither  help  nor  counsel  to  be  got  from  Alba. 

Landon  opened  the  outer  door  and  roused  th( 
chauff'cui-,  who  was  dozing    {Continued  on  page  21) 
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THE  PRISONER'S  DEFENSE 


THUR  CON  AN  DOYLE 


It  was  she,  the  woman  I 
loved,  flying  through  the 
night  like  a  Valkyrie ! 


THE  circumstances,  so  far  as  they  were  known  to 
the  public,  concerning  the  death  of  the  beautiful 
Miss  Ena  Garnier,  and  the  fact  that  Captain  John 
Fowler,  the  accused  officer,  had  refused  to  defend 
himself  on  the  occasion  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
police  court,  had  aroused  very  general  interest.  This 
was  increased  by  the  statement  that  though  he 
withheld  his  defense  it  would  be  found  to  be  of  a 
very  novel  and  convincing  character.  The  assertion 
of  the  prisoner's  lawyer  at  the  police  court  to  the 
effect  that  the  answer  to  the  charge  was  such  that 
it  could  not  yet  be  given  but  would  be  available 
before  the  assizes  also  caused  much  speculation.  A 
final  touch  was  given  to  the  curiosity  of  the  public 
when  it  was  learned  that  the  prisoner  had  refused 
all  offers  of  assistance  from  counsel  and  was  deter- 
mined to  conduct  his  own  defense.  The  case  for  the 
crown  was  ably  presented  and  was  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  a  very  damning  one,  since  it  .showed  very 
clearly  that  the  prisoner  was  subject  to  fits  of 
jealousy  and  that  he  had  already  been  guilty  of 
some  violence  owing  to  this  cause.  The  prisoner 
listened  to  the  evidence  with  no  sign  of  emotion 
and  neither  interrupted  nor  cross-questioned  the 
witnesses.  Finally  on  being  informed  that  the  time 
had  come  when  he  might  address  the  jury  he 
stepped  to  the  front  of  the  dock.  He  is  a  man  of 
.striking  appearance,  swarthy,  black-mustached,  nerv- 
ous, and  virile,  with  a  quickly  confident  manner. 
Taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  he  read  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which  made  the  deepest  impression 
upon  the  crowded  court: 

T  WOULD  wish  to  say  in  the  first  place,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  that,  owing  to  the  generosity  of  my 
brother  officer.s — for  my  own  means  are  limited — I 
might  have  been  defended  to-day  by  the  fir.st  talent 
of  the  bar.  The  reason  I  have  declined  their  assist- 
ance and  have  determined  to  fight  my  own  case  is 
not  that  I  have  any  confidence  in  my  own  abilities 
or  eloquence,  but  it  is  that  I  am  convinced  that  a 
plain,  straightforward  tale,  coming  direct  from  the 
man  who  has  been  the  tragic  actor  in  this  dreadful 
affair,  will  impress  you  more  than  any  indirect  state- 
ment could  do. 

If  I  had  felt  that  I  were  guilty,  I  should  have 
asked  for  help.  Since,  in  my  own  heart,  I  believe 
that  I  am  innocent,  I  am  pleading  my  own  cause, 
feeling  that  my  plain  words  of  truth  and  reason 
will  have  more  weight  with  you  than  the  most  learned 
and  eloquent  advocate.  By  the  indulgence  of  the 
court,  1  have  been  permitted  to  put  my  remarks 
upon  paper  so  that  I  may  reproduce  certain  conver- 
sations and  be  assured  of  saying  neither  more  nor 
less  than  I  mean. 

It  will  ha  remembered  that  at  the  trial  at  the 
police  court  two  months  ago  I  refu.sed  to  defend  my- 
self. This  has  been  referred  to  to-day  as  a  proof 
of  my  guilt.  I  said  that  it  would  be  some  days  be- 
fore I  could  open  my  mouth.  This  was  taken  at  the 
time  as  a  subterfuge.  Well,  the  days  are  over  and 
I  am  now  able  t/j  make  clear  to  you  not  only  what 
t'^ok  place,  but  also  why  it  was  impossible  for  mc  to 
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give  any  explanation.  I  will  tell  you  now 
exactly  what  I  did  and  why  it  was  that 
I  did  it.  If  you,  my  fellow  countrymen, 
think  that  I  did  wrong  I  will  make  no 
complaint,  but  will  suffer  any  penalty 
which  you  may  impose  upon  me. 
I  am  a  soldier  of  fifteen  years'  standing,  a  captain 
in  the  Second  Breconshire  Battalion.  I  have  served 
in  the  South  African  campaign  and  was  mentioned 
in  dispatches  after  the  battle  of  Diamond  Hill. 
When  the  war  broke  out  with  Germany  I  was  sec- 
onded from  my  regiment  and  I  was  appointed  as  ad- 
jutant to  the  First  Scottish  Scouts,  newly  raised. 
The  regiment  was  quartered  at  Radchurch  in  Essex, 
where  the  men  were  placed  partly  in  huts  and  were 
partly  billeted  upon  the  inhabitants.  All  the  officers 
were  billeted  out,  and  my  quarters  were  with  Mr. 
Murreyfield,  the  local  squire.  It  was  there  that  I 
first  met  Miss  Ena  Garnier. 

It  may  not  seem  proper  at  such  a  time  and  place 
as  this  that  I  should  describe  that  lady.  And  yet 
her  personality  is  the  very  essence  of  my  case.  Let 
me  only  say  that  I  cannot  believe  that  Nature  ever 
put  into  female  form  a  more  exquisite  combination 
of  beauty  and  intelligence.  She  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  blond  and  tall,  with  a  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  features  and  of  expression.  I  have  read  of 
people  falling  in  love  at  first  sight  and  had  always 
looked  upon  it  as  an  expression  of  the  novelist.  And 
yet  from  the  moment  that  I  saw  Ena  Garnier  life 
held  for  me  but  the  one  ambition — that  she  should 
be  mine.  I  had  never  dreamed  before  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  passion  that  were  within  me.  I  will  not 
enlarge  upon  the  subject,  but  to  make  you  under- 
stand my  action — for  I  wish  you  to  comprehend 
it  however  much  you  may  condemn  it — you  must 
realize  that  I  was  in  the  grip  of  a  frantic  ele- 
mentary passion  which  made  for  a  time  the  world 
and  all  that  was  in  it  .seem  a  small  thing  if  1 
could  but  gain  the  love  of  this  one  girl.  And  yet, 
in  justice  to  myself,  I  will  say  that  there  was  al- 
ways one  thing  which  I  placed  above  her.  That 
was  my  honor  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman.  You 
will  find  it  hard  to  believe  this  when  I  tell  you 
what  occurred,  and  yet,  though  for  one  moment  I 
forgot  myself,  my  whole  legal  offen.se  consists  in 
fny  desperate  endeavor  to  retrieve  what  I  had  done. 

I  soon  found  that  the  lady  was  not  insensible  to 
the  advances  which  I  made  to  her. 
Her  position  in  the  household  was  a 
curious  one.  She  had  come  a  year 
before  from  Montpellier  in  the  south 
of  France  in  answer  to  an  adver- 
tisement from  the  Murreyfields  in 
order  to  teach  French  to  their  three 
young  children.  She  was,  however, 
unpaid,  so  that  she  was  rather  a 
friendly  guest  than  an  employee.  She 
had  always,  as  I  gathered,  been  fond 
of  the  Engli.sh  and  desirous  to  live 
in  England,  but  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  had  quickened  her  feelings  into 
passionate  attachment,  for  the  rul- 
ing emotion  of  her  soul  was  her 
hatred  of  the  (Jermans.  Her  grand- 
fa  t  h  e  r  ,  as  she  told  me,  had  been 
killed  under  very  tragic  circum- 
stances in  the  campaign  of  1870,  and 
her  two  brothers  were  both  in  the 
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French  army.  Her  voice  vibrated  with  passion  when 
she  spoke  of  the  infamies  of  Belgium,  and  more  than 
once  I  have  seen  her  kissing  my  sword  and  my  re- 
volver because  she  hoped  they  would  be  used  upon 
the  enemy.  With  such  feelings  in  her  heart  it  can 
be  imagined  that  my  wooing  was  not  a  difficult  one.  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  marry  her  at  once,  but 
to  this  she  would  not  consent.  Everything  was 
to  come  after  the  war,  for  it  was  necessary,  she 
said,  that  I  should  go  to  Montpellier  and  meet  her 
people  so  that  the  French  proprieties  should  be 
properly  observed. 

She  had  one  accomplishment,  which  was  rare  for 
a  lady:  she  was  a  skilled  motorcyclist.  She  had  been 
fond  of  long  solitary  rides,  but  after  our  engagement 
I  was  occasionally  allowed  to  accompany  her.  She 
was  a  woman,  however,  of  strange  moods  and 
fancies,  which  added  in  my  feelings  to  the  charm  of 
her  character.  She  could  be  tenderness  itself,  and 
she  could  be  aloof  and  even  harsh  in  her  manner. 
More  than  once  she  had  refused  my  company  with 
no  reason  given,  and  with  a  quick  angry  flash  of 
her  eyes  when  I  asked  for  one.  Then  perhaps  her 
mood  would  change  and  she  would  make  up  for  this 
unkindness  by  some  exquisite  attention  which  would 
in  an  instant  soothe  all  my  ruffled  feelings.  It  was 
the  same  in  the  house.  My  military  duties  were  so 
exacting  that  it  was  only  in  the  evenings  that  I  could 
hope  to  see  her,  and  yet  very  often  she  remained  in 
the  little  study  which  was  used  during  the  day  for 
the  children's  lessons,  and  would  tell  me  plainly  that 
she  wished  to  be  alone.  Then  when  she  saw  that  I 
was  hurt  by  her  caprice  she  would  laugh  and  apolo- 
gize so  sweetly  for  her  rudeness  that  I  was  more 
her  slave  than  ever. 

MENTION  has  been  made  of  my  jealous  disposi- 
tion, and  it  has  been  asserted  at  the  trial  that 
there  were  scenes  owing  to  my  jealousy,  and  that 
once  Mrs.  Murreyfield  had  to  interfere.  I  admit  that 
I  was  jealous.  When  a  man  loves  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  soul  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  that  he 
should  be  clear  of  jealousy.  The  girl  was  of  a  very 
independent  spirit.  I  found  that  she  knew  many 
officers  at  Chelmsford  and  Colchester.  She  would  dis- 
appear for  hours  together  upon  her  motorcycle. 
There  were  questions  about  her  past  life  which  she 
would  only  answer  with  a  smile  unless  they  were 
closely  pressed.  Then  the  smile  would  become 
a  frown.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  I,  ^\'ith  my 
whole  nature  vibrating  with  passionate,  whole- 
hearted love,  was  often  torn  by  jealousy  when 
I  came  upon  those  closed  doors  of  her  life 
which  she  was  so  determined  not  to  open. 
Reason  came  at  times  and  whispered  how 
foolish  it  was  that  I  should  stake  my  whole 
life  and  soul  upon  one  of  whom  I  really  knew 
nothing.  Then  came  a  wave  of  passion  once 
more  and  reason  was  submerged. 
\  I  have  spoken  of  the  closed  doors  of  her 
life.  I  was  aware  that  a  young  unmarried 
Frenchwoman  has  usually  less  liberty  than 
her  English  sister.  And  yet  in  the  case  of 
this  lady  it  continually  came  out  in  her  con- 
versation that  she  had  seen  and  known  much 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  more  distressing  to 
me  as  whenever  she  had  made  an  ob.servation 
which  pointed  to  this  she  would  afterward, 
as  I  could  plainly  see,  be  annoyed  by  her  own 
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indiscretion,  and  endeavor  to  remove  the  impression 
by  every  means  in  her  power.  We  had  several  small 
quarrels  on  this  account,  when  I  asked  questions  to 
which  I  could  get  no  answers,  but  they  have  been 
exaggerated  in  the  address  for  the  prosecution.  Too 
much  has  been  made  also  of  the  intervention  of  Mrs. 
Murreyfield,  though  I  admit  that  the  quarrel  was 
more  serious  upon  that  occasion.  It  arose  from  my 
finding  the  photograph  of  a  man  upon  her  table,  and 
her  evident  confusion  when  I  asked  her  for  some 
particulars  about  him.  The  name  H.  Le  Bas  was 
written  underneath— evidently  an  autograph.  I  was 
worried  by  the  fact  that  this  photograph  had  the 
frayed  appearance  of  one  which  has  been  carried 
secretly  about,  as  a  girl  might  conceal  the  picture 
of  her  lover  in  her  dress.  She  absolutely  refused 
to  give  me  any  information  about  him  save  to 
make  a  statement  which  I  found  incredible,  that 
it  was  a  man  whom  she  had  never  seen  in  her 
life.  It  was  then  that  I  forgot  myself.  I  raised 
my  voice  and  declared  that  I  should  know  more 
about  her  life  or  that  I  should  break  with  her,  even 
if  my  own  heart  should  be  broken  in  the  parting. 
I  was  not  violent,  but  Mrs.  Murreyfield  heard  me 
from  the  passage  and  came  into  the  room  to  remon- 
strate. She  was  a  kind,  motherly  person  who  took 
a  sympathetic  interest  in  our  romance,  and  I  remem- 
ber that  on  this  occasion  she  reproved  me  for  my 
jealousy  and  finally  persuaded  me  that  I  had  been 
unreasonable,  so  that  we  became  reconciled  once 
more.  Ena  was  so  madly  fascinating  and  I  so  hope- 
lessly her  slave  that  she  could  always  draw  me  back, 
however  much  prudence  and  reason  warned  me  to 
escape  from  her  control.  I  tried  again  and  again 
to  find  out  about  this  man  Le  Bas,  but  was  always 
met  by  the  same  assurance,  which  she  repeated  with 
every  kind  of  solemn  oath,  that  she  had  never  seen 
the  man  in  her  life.  Why  she  should  carry  about 
the  photograph  of  a  man — a  young,  somewhat  sin- 
ister man,  for  I  had  observed  him  closely  before  she 
snatched  the  picture  from  my  hand — was  what  she 
either  could  not  or  would  not  explain. 

THEN  came  the  time  for  my  leaving  Radbridge.  I 
had  been  appointed  to  a  junior  but  very  responsi- 
ble post  at  the  War  Office,  which,  of  course,  entailed 
my  living  in  London.  Even  my  week-ends  found 
me  engrossed  with  my  work,  but  at  last  I  had  a 
few  days'  leave  of  absence.  It  is  those  few  days 
which  have  ruined  my  life,  which  have  brought  me 
the  most  horrible  experience  that  ever  a  man  had  to 
undergo,  and  have  finally  placed  me  here  in  the  dock 
pleading  as  I  plead  to-day  for  my  life  and  my  honor. 
It  is  nearly  five  miles 
from  the  station  to  Rad- 


from  Radbridge  Junction  to  the  village 
I  was  led  into  the  greatest  indiscretion 
• — the  greatest  dishonor,  if  you  will — of 
my  life.  I  told  the  woman  a  secret,  an 
enormously  important  secret,  which 
might  afl"ect  the  fate  of  the  war  and  the 
lives  of  many  thousands  of  men. 

It  was  done  before  I  knew  it — before  I 
grasped  the  way  in  which  her  quick  brain 
could  place  various  scattered  hints  to- 
gether and  weave  them  into  one  idea.  She  was  wail- 
ing, almost  weeping,  over  the  fact  that  the  allied 
armies  were  held  up  by  the  iron  line  of  the  Germans. 
I  explained  that  it  was  more  correct  to  say  that  our 
iron  line  was  holding  them  up,  since  they  were  the 
invaders. 

"But  is  France,  is  Belgium,  never  to  be  rid  of 
them?"  she  cried.  "Are  we.simply  to  sit  in  front  of 
their  trenches  and  be  content  to  let  them  do  what  they 
will  with  ten  departments  of  France?  Oh,  Jack,  Jack, 
for  God's  sake,  say  something  to  bring  a  little  hope 
to  my  heart,  for  sometimes  I  think  that  it  is  break- 
ing! You  English  are  stolid.  You  can  bear  these 
things.  But  we  others,  we  have  more  nerve,  more 
soul!  It  is  death  to  us.  Tell  me!  Do  tell  me  that 
there  is  hope.  And  yet  it  is  foolish  of  me  to  ask, 
for,  of  course,  you  are  only  a  subordinate  at  the 
War  Office,  and  how  should  you  know  what  is  in 
the  minds  of  your  chiefs!" 

"Well,  as  it  happens,  I  know  a  good  deal,"  I  an- 
swered. "Don't  fret,  for  we  shall  certainly  get  a 
move  on  soon." 

"Soon !   Next  year  may  seem  soon  to  some  people." 

"It's  not  next  year." 

"Must  we  wait  another  month?" 

"Not  even  that." 

She  squeezed  my  hand  in  hers.  "Oh,  my  darling 
boy,  you  have  brought  such  joy  to  my  heart.  What 
suspense  I  shall  live  in  now!  I  think  a  week  of  it 
would  kill  me." 

"Well,  perhaps  it  won't  even  be  a  week." 

"And  tell  me,"  she  went  on  in  her  coaxing  voice, 
"tell  me  just  one  thing.  Jack.  Just  one  and  I  will 
trouble  you  no  more.  Is  it  our  brave  French  sol- 
diers who  advance?  Or  is  it  your  splendid  Tommies? 
With  whom  will  the  honor  lie?" 

"With  both." 

"Glorious!"  she  cried.  "I  see  it  all.  The  attack 
will  be  at  the  point  where  the  French  and  British 
lines  join.    Together  they  will  rush  forward  in  one 

advance." 

"No,"  I  said.  "They 
will  not  be  together." 

"But  I  understood 
you  to  say — of  course 
women  know  nothing 
of  such  matters,  but 
I  understood  you  to 
say  that  it  would  be 
a  joint  advance." 
"Well,  if  the  French 


'Jfow  did  you  get  that?"  she  gasped.    She  suddenly  sprang  forward,  but  I  grasped  her  wrist 


bridge.  She  was  there  to  meet  me.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  we  had  been  reunited  since  I  had 
put  all  my  heart  and  my  soul  upon  her.  I  cannot 
enlarge  upon  these  matters,  gentlemen.  You  will 
either  be  able  to  sympathize  with  and  understand 
the  emotions  which  overbalance  a  man  at  such  a 
time,  or  you  will  not.  If  you  have  imagination,  you 
will.  If  you  have  not,  I  can  never  hope  to  make  you 
see  more  than  the  bare  fact.  That  bare  fact,  placed 
in  the  baldest  language,  is  that  during  this  drive 


advanced,  we  will  say,  at  Verdun  and  the  British 
advanced  at  Ypres,  even  if  they  were  hundreds  of 
miles  apart,  it  would  still  be  a  joint  advance." 

"Ah,  I  see,"  .she  cried,  clapping  her  hands  with 
delight.  "They  would  advance  at  both  ends  of  the 
line  so  that  the  bosches  would  not  know  which  way 
to  send  their  reserves." 

"That  is  exactly  the  idea — a  real  advance  at  Ver- 
dun and  an  enormous  feint  at  Ypres." 

Then  suddenly  a  chill  of  doubt  seized  me.    I  can 


remember  how  I  sprang  back  from  her 
and  looked  hard  into  her  face.  "I've  told 
you  too  much!"  I  cried.  "Can  I  trust 
you?   I  have  been  mad  to  say  so  much." 

She  was  bitterly  hurt  by  my  words. 
That  I  should  for  a  moment  doubt  her 
was  more  than  she  could  bear.  "I  would 
cut  my  tongue  out.  Jack,  before  I  would 
tell  any  human  being  one  word  of  what 
you  have  said."  So  earnest  was  she  that 
my  fears  died  away.  I  felt  that  I  could  trust  her  ut- 
terly. Before  we  had  reached  Radchurch  I  had  put 
the  matter  from  my  mind,  and  we  were  lost  in  our 
joy  of  the  present  and  in  our  plans  for  the  future. 

I  had  a  business  message  to  deliver  to  Colonel 
Worral,  who  commanded  a  small  camp  at  Pedley 
Woodrow.  I  went  there  and  was  away  for  about 
two  hours.  When  I  returned  I  inquired  for  Miss 
Garnier,  and  was  told  by  the  maid  that  she  had 
gone  to  her  bedroom  and  that  she  had  asked  the 
groom  to  bring  her  motor  bicycle  to  the  door.  It 
seemed  strange  that  she  should  arrange  to  go  out 
alone  when  my  visit  was  such  a  short  one.  I  had  gone 
into  her  little  studj^  to  seek  her,  and  here  it  was  that 
I  waited,  for  it  opened  on  to  the  hall  passage  and  she 
could  not  pass  without  my  seeing  her. 

THERE  was  a  small  table  in  the  window  of  this 
room  at  which  she  used  to  write.  I  had  seated 
myself  beside  this  when  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  name 
written  in  her  large,  bold  handwriting.  It  was  a 
reversed  impression  upon  the  blotting  paper  which 
she  had  used,  but  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  read- 
ing it.  The  name  was  Hubert  le  Bas.  Apparently 
it  was  part  of  the  address  of  an  envelope,  for  under- 
neath I  was  able  to  distinguish  the  initials  S.  W., 
referring  to  a  postal  division  of  London,  though  the 
name  of  the  street  had  not  been  clearly  reproduced. 

Then  I  knew  for  the  first  time  that  .she  was  actu- 
ally corresponding  with  this  man  whose  vile,  volup- 
tuous face  I  had  seen  in  the  photograph  with  the 
frayed  edges.  She  had  clearly  lied  to  me  too,  for 
was  it  conceivable  that  she  should  correspond  with 
a  man  whom  she  had  never  seen?  I  don't  desire 
to  condone  my  conduct.  Put  yourself  in  my  place. 
Imagine  that  you  had  my  desperately  fervid  and 
jealous  nature.  You  would  have  done  what  I  did, 
for  you  could  have  done  nothing  else.  A  wave  of 
fury  passed  over  me.  I  laid  my  hands  upon  the 
wooden  writing  desk.  If  it  had  been  an  iron  safe 
I  should  have  opened  it.  As  it  was,  it  literally  flew 
to  pieces  before  me.  There  lay  the  letter  itself, 
placed  under  lock  and  key  for  safety  while  the  writer 
prepared  to  take  it  from  the  house.  I  had  no  hesi- 
tation or  scruple.  I  tore  it  open.  Dishonorable,  you 
will  say,  but  when  a  man  is  frenzied  with  jealousy 
he  hardly  knows  what  he  does.  This  woman,  for 
whom  I  was  ready  to  give  everything,  was  either 
faithful  to  me  or  she  was  not.  At  any  cost,  I  would 
know  which. 

A  thrill  of  joy  passed  through  me  as  my  eyes  fell 
upon  the  first  words.    I  had 
wronged  her.  "Cher  Monsieur 
le  Bas."    So  the  letter  began'. 
~"  "   .  It  was  clearly  a  business  letr 

\  ter,  nothing  else.    I  was  about 

to  replace  it  in  the  envelope 
with  a  thousand  regrets  in  my 
,  ^  mind  for  my  want  of  faith 
when  a  single  word  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  caught  my 
eyes,  and  I  started  as  if  I 
^.  ,  I     had  been  stung  by  an  adder. 

1    '         '  I     "Verdun" — that  was  the  word. 

I  looked  again,  "Ypres"  was 
„   .        immediately  below  it.     I  sat 
H  \i  Jj^^^rjS^     down,  horror-stricken,  by  the 
\\  '^^HliK     broken  desk,  and  I  read  this 
letter,  a  translation  of  which 
I  have  in  my  hand: 

Murreyfield  House,  Radchurch, 
Dear  Monsieur  le  Bas  : 

Stringer  has  told  me  that  he  has  kept  you  suffi- 
ciently informed  as  to  Chelmsford  and  Colchester, 
so  I  have  not  troubled  to  write.  They  have  moved 
the  Midland  Territorial  Brigade  and  the  heavy  guns 
toivard  the  coast  near  Cromer,  but  only  for  a  time. 
It  is  for  training,  not  embarkation.  And  now  for  my 
great  nexvs,  which  I  have  straight  from  the  War 
Office  itself.  Within  a  week  there  is  to  be  a  very 
severe  attack  from  Verdun,  which  is  to  be  supported 
by  a  holding  attack  at  Ypres.  It  is  all  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  you  must  send  off  a  special  Dutch  mes- 
senger to  Von  Starmer  by  the  first  boat.  I  hope  to 
get  the  exact  date  and  some  further  particulars  from 
my  informant  to-night,  but  meanwhile  you  must  act 
with  energy.  I  dare  not  post  this  here — you  knoiv 
what  village  postmasters  are,  so  I  am  taking  it  into 
Colchester,  where  Stringer  will  include  it  with  his 
own  report,  which  goes  by  hand. 

Yours  faithfully,      Sophia  Heffner. 

I  was  stunned  at  first  as  I  read  this  letter,  and 
then  a  kind  of  cold,  concentrated  rage  came  over 
me.  So  this  woman  was  a  German  and  a  spy!  I 
thought  of  her  hypocrisy  and  her  treachery  toward 
me,  but,  above  all,  I  thought   (Continued  on  page  21) 
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FLA 


PAPOOSE  PEAK 


HIGH  on  a  shoulder  of  the  great  mountain, 
where  the  shelving  face  went  down  to  the 
west,  Red  Flag  sat  on  a  jutting  crag  and 
watched  the  world  below.  Close-packed  pine 
and  fir,  hemlock  and  spru<?e,  lay  pointed  up 
against  the  dropping  slopes  like  finely  woven  tapestry 
of  inimitable  design.  Four  thousand  feet  below  the 
Little  Beaver  Dam  fretted  and  flashed,  alive  with 
a  thousand  trout,  backed  here  and  there  by  the 
little  folk  of  the  paddle  tails.  It  was  a  wild  land — 
so  wild  that  a  human  threading  its  solitudes  would 
have  been  the  subject  of  amazement  to  its  teeming 
denizens.  Keen,  clear  silence 
hung  upon  it.  Sunlight  bathed 
it.  Shadows  of  clouds  sailed 
across  its  steeply  folded  green 
fastnesses.  Marvelous  waters 
sang  and  sparkled  between  its 
giant  slopes  and  rare  sweet 
valleys  were  lush  with  forage. 

Upon  all  this  Red  Flag  looked 
with  an  approving  brown  eye; 
and  had  there  been  any  eye  upon 
Red  Flag  himself,  other  than 
that  of  a  spitfire  lynx  watching 
him  spitefully  from  a  covert  a 
hundred  yards  away,  it  must 
have  been  approving  too.  For 
Red  Flag  was  a  thing  of  beauty 
in  every  shining  line.  From  the 
top  of  his  sleek  red  head  to  the 
last  hair  in  the  banner  of  his 
proud  tail,  curved  like  a  scimitar,  beauty 
shone  from  him. 

His  head  was  shapely  and  very  high  be- 
tween the  eyes,  which  were  all  but  human 
and  most  correctly  spaced.    His  nose  was 
brown  and  delicate  as  wireless  antennae. 
Satin — pure,  gleaming  satin — of  a  rich,  deep  red 
clothed  him  majestically.    His  ears  were  long  and 
softly  fringed.    His  powerful  legs  were  flagged  to  a 
hunter's  last  wish.    His  toes  were  webbed  to  the  nails, 
and  he  had  dewclaws.    Royalty  spoke  from  him  by 
every  sign  and  mark! 

Time  was  when  he  had  had  memories — dim,  far- 
away memories,  to  be  sure — of  great  brick  kennels 
set  in  velvet  lawns,  where  the  sunlight  poured  down 
on  a  hundred  such  red  dogs,  his  kith  and  kin.  There 
had  been  humans  in  smart  clothing  who  looked  at 
them  all  through  the  wire  netting  and  who  came 
back  to  him,  a  rolling,  loving  puppy,  again  and 
again.  There  had  been  delighted  examinations, 
keen  noting  of  shades  and  points  where  a  hair  bal- 
anced the  scales  of  choice,  and  he  had  been  proph- 
esied over  in  grave  wonder. 

And  there  had  been,  even  in  those  days,  Marston 
— handsome,  devil-may-care  Marston  —  never  de- 
signed for  a  keeper  of  dogs:  a  free  spirit.  So  it  was 
through  Marston  that  the  prophecies  were  to  fall 
void,  for  Marston  stole  the  prize  puppy  and  hit  the 
trail  that  led  across  a  continent. 

"Winds  and  mountains,"  said  this  wild  spirit 
aloud,  pulling  the  puppy's  ears;  "and  a  pick  and  flat 
pan.  Bacon  on  the  camp  fire  and  gold  in  the  riffles. 
And  a  man  must  have  a  dog  at  his  heels — eh,  Red 
Flag?  And  the  better  the  breed  the  better  the 
friend."  Whereat  Red  Flag  squirmed  and  licked  his 
master's  hand  adoringly. 

IT  WAS  spring  when  Marston  outfitted  himself  at 
a  lost  little  station  on  the  last  railroad  line  between 
civilization  and  the  ragged  northern  California  coast, 
and  struck  away  into  the  wilderness.  Ninety  miles 
as  the  crow  flies  he  went  from  the  abode  of  man  and 
flung  himself  into  the  life  he  loved.  He  climbed  the 
great  hills,  fished  in  the  roaring  rivers,  sang  and 
shouted  joyously  and,  very  slowly  and  haphazard, 
put  fine  gold  away  into  the  little  leather  sack  he 
carried.  Sometimes  a  pretty  nugget  went  in  too, 
but  he  sang  no  more  joyously  at  such  times.  Mar- 
ston was  a  philosopher  who  spent  life  lavishly  in  a 
chosen  way. 

The  puppy  thrived  and  grew  and  began  to  show 
why  those  who  knew  his  blood  had  marked  him. 
First  he  developed  the  adoring  love  of  his  royal 
line  for  a  master.  Marston  was  his  god,  his  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  He  lay  down  and  rose  up  with 
him,  lived  his  short  days  in  him.  Then  he  began  to 
realize  that  he  was  not  to  be  tampered  with  himself 
— this  when  a  bobcat  came  for  him,  blundering  by 
where  she  had  her  kittens  hidden  in  a  nest  of  rocks. 
He  was  only  a  puppy,  and  a  mountain  bobcat  is  to 
be  feared  by  the  wisest  old-timer  among  hill  dogs,  but 
when  this  fury  came  screaming  at  him  his  blood  rose 
with  his  hackles  and  he  met  her,  as  a  gentleman  should. 

That  day  Marston  howled  and  danced  in  sheer  de- 
light at  the  whirling  fight  that  followed,  beat  the 
bobcat  off',  and  nursed  the  whimpering  youngster. 

"Glory  be!"  he  cried,  grinning.  "And  who  says  a 
setter  won't  fight?    'Tis  the  Irish  heart  of  ye,  lad." 


IE  E.  ROE 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    FRANK    E.  SCHOONOVER 


The  wind  brought 
him  a  message.  He 

lifted  his  muzzle 
and  quested  carefully 


This  was  in  spring, 
I  say,  and  Red  Flag 
was  two-thirds  grown. 

They  had  been  a 
month  in  the  high 
hills  when  Fate  over- 
t  o  0  k  the  thieving, 
laughter-loving  p  h  i  - 
losopher   and  seta 
mark  in  Red  Flag's 
destiny.   Marston,  who  had 
adventured  through  thirty- 
seven  reckless  years,  turned 
his  foot  on  a  small,  loose 
stone,  fell  twice  his  length, 
and  broke  his  neck.  '<■ 

Red  Flag,  questing  ahead 
down  the  slope,  stopped, 
listened,  came  back  and 
kissed  his  warm  face  lovingly. 
He  sat  ij  e  s  i  d  e  him  awhile, 
watching  an   eagle  swinging 
majestically  out  on  the  blue 
gulf  of  space  between  the 
mountains.    Then  he  chased  a 
digger  squirrel  into  a  hole  and 
came  back. 

The  golden  day  drew  on,  and 
the  puppy  whined  and  fidgeted. 
Again  he  licked  his  master's 
face  and  cocked  a  startled  ear 
at  its  unwonted  coldness.  He 
had  never  known  him  to  sleep 
so  long.    And  he  was  hungry. 

The  early  shadows  fell,  and 
for  the  first  time  there  was  no 
fire  to  cheer  the  solitude. 

Then  began  a  time  that  al- 
most drove  the  young  dog  mad 
with  grief  and  fear.  The  mys- 
tery of  the  still  figure  laid  its  finger  on 
his  heart  and  fear  grew  in  him  until  he 
tried  to  burrow  under  the  stiff  arm  that 
had  been  his  refuge.    The  night  beat  him  ' 
into  the  earth  with  horror.   The  dawn  set 
him  trembling  with  hope.    With  the  first 
light  he  strained  his  gaze  on  the  erst- 
while laughing  face  and  found  it  strange  and  set. 

For  three  days  and  nights  he  lay  by  the  dead  man. 
Then  hunger  drove  him  foi-th. 

It  was  well  for  the  youngster  that  it  was  spring, 
else  he  would  have  succumbed  to  the  mighty  odds 
against  him.  As  it  was.  Nature  off"ered  him  a  scant 
toe  hold  on  the  verge  of  life  and  death  and  being 


what  he  was  Red  Flag  accepted.  All  through 
one  golden  day  he  stalked  a  mother  grouse  and 
her  brood  of  young,  holding  in  his  ravening 
hunger  like  a  veteran  that  he  might  make  sure. 
Near  night  he  sprang  and  with  forefeet  and 
jaws  caught  three  chicks.  They  had  been  hatched 
early  and  were  fat.  Therefore  they  eased  him. 
Under  a  glorious  moon  he  dragged  a  weary  trail 
back  to  lay  himself  beside  his  god. 

So  it  was  that  he  took  up  bis  hard  and  lonely  life 
on  Papoose  Peak. 

His  young  frame  leaned  to  starvation's  lines,  for 
it  was  desperate  work  filling  his  clamoring  stomach. 
He  hunted  grouse  continually,  reverting  to  that  an- 
cient time  when  his  forbears  had  lived  on  birds,  be- 
fore man  had  trained  their  instinct  to  find,  stand, 
and  deliver. 

He  went  down  to  the  Little  Beaver  Dam  and 
wasted  hours  trying  to  catch  the  flying  shadows  that 
were  trout.  After  wearying  failure  he  found  a  sys- 
tem whereby  he  succeeded,  and  they  helped.  Then 
he  ate  lizards  and  sometimes  a  harmless  snake.  Once 
he  tackled  and  killed  a  rattler,  but  he  would  not  eat 
it,  though  his  jaws  slavered  with  hunger. 

HE  TURNED  over  stones  with  his  feet  to  find  the 
bugs  and  crickets  that  hid  beneath.  He  chased 
every  living  thing  that  moved,  and  in  those  first 
weeks  he  all  but  slipped  over  the  edge.  He  was  a 
poor,  wild-eyed,  pitiful  starveling,  there  alone  in  the 
great,  still  land,  and  when  the  nights  came  down  he 
lay  and  whimpered  for  sheer  loneliness.  His  ribs 
stood  out  through  his  roughened  red  coat,  and  his 
throat  was  lean  under  his  hanging  ears. 

But  he  would  not  give  up.  Not  for  nothing  had  his 
line  been  bred  from  its  stoutest  hearts.  Red  Flag 
was  of  kingly  blood  and  proved  it;  and  as  loyalty  is 
an  attribute  of  kingliness  so  was  he  loyal.  Through 
the  slow  v/eeks  he  came  always  back  to  the  disap- 
pearing form  of  the  master  he  had  loved  with  his 
fir.st  love. 

The  summer  wore  away  and  left  him  a  heritage 
of  hard-earned  wisdom. 

By  fall  he  was  adept  at  the  art  of  killing,  but  his 
fine  skill  came  in  the  hunting,  the  marvelous  patience 

with  which  he  stalked  his 
game,  the  restraint  which 
he  put  upon  his  need.  His 
fine  nose  was  a  wonderful 
thing,  scenting  his  quarry 
far  away  and  telling  what 
kind  it  was. 

Winter  came  in  the  Un- 
surveyed,  came  in  a  night 
with  a  fanfare  of  all  the 
tiny  trumpets  of  the  frost, 
and  Red  Flag  found  him  a 
cave  and  took  possession. 
With  the  first  deep  snow 
the  young  dog  realized  the 
desperation  of  his  fight, 
and  at  first  he  lay  and 
watched  the  dim  gray 
world  with  frightened 
eyes.  Then  he  rose  up  and 
went  out  to  face  the  odds. 

Of  that  first  winter  in 
the  lonesome  land  the  less 
said  the  better.  He  came 
out  of  it  a  skeleton  in  a 
hanging  sack  of  rough  red 
hair,  but  his  loving,  soft 
brown  puppy  eyes  had 
deepened,  hardened, 
brightened.  He  knew 
where  the  snowed-in  small 
animals  made  tiny  air 
holes  in  the  white  blanket 
and  how  to  get  them;  he 
could  slake  his  thirst  after 
the  manner  of  the  wild; 
he  could  find  the  deer  in 
the  sheltered  glades,  and 
could  kill  the  small  and 
the  old  among  them.  He 
longed  to  tackle  the 
desperate  bucks,  but  his 
cunning  warned  him 
against  his  own  weakness. 
He  had  won  his  right  to 
survival  in  the  wild  land. 
With  the  first  deep  thaw 
that  showed  the  earth  he  re- 
turned to  that  hillside  where  he  had  left  Marston,  but 
there  was  nothing  there  save  a  few  scattered  bones. 

For  three  years  Red  Flag  lived  on  the  slopes  of 
Papoose  Peak,  growing,  strengthening,  learning,  de- 
veloping into  the  beautiful  creature  that  sat  on  the 
crag  that  summer  day  and  watched  the  world  below. 
The  dim  memories  had  faded  out  of  his  brain.  He 
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had  all  but  forgotten  Marston. 
life  and  was  content. 


He  knew  no  other 


ON  THIS  day  something  alien  came  into  his  do- 
main. The  wind,  soft  and  clear,  brought  him  a 
message  that  stirred  him  uneasily,  made  him  shift 
on  his  padded  feet,  twitched  the  banner  of  his 
splendid  brush.  He  cocked  his  handsome  head  and 
listened,  lifting  one  great  feathery  ear  that  it  might 
swing  apart  from  his  jaw.  He  lifted  his  muzzle  and 
quested  carefully  of  the  telltale  breeze.  And  then 
he  slipped  off  the  crag  and  went  like  a  long  red  flame 
in  and  out  among  the  shadows  and  the  bright  green 
ferns,  down  and  dowm  the  dropping  slope.  Save 
only  in  his  silent  progress,  his  alertness,  he  did  not 
look  like  the  killer  he  was,  but  more  like  a  man's 
friend;  and  so,  dropping  swiftly  down  the  slants,  he 
came  upon  his  destiny. 

Where  the  austere  mountain  dimpled  in  a  sudden 
gracious  curve,  sweet  with  grass  and  a  laughing 
spring  beneath  a  pine  tree,  a  human  had  set  up  his 
habitat — a  little  tent,  staring  in  the  greenness  and 
surrounded  by  a  few  neat  contrivances  of  comfoi-t 
such  as  a  folding  stool  and  table,  pegs  on  the  pine 
tree  to  hold  a  frying  pan  and  coff'eepot,  a  shelter  of 
new  boughs  against  the  sun.  A  burro  browsed  near  by. 

All  this  was  two  days  old,  and  in  its  midst  a  man 
moved  in  solemn  joy.  He  was  a  young  man,  not 
more  than  twenty-five  or  twenty-six,  and  of  a  pleas- 
ing address,  save  for  an  odd  manner  of  stopping 
every  few  minutes  to  cast  a  lightning  glance  around 
at  the  silent  world.  He  had  a  thick  thatch  of  short, 
fair  curls  above  a  good  forehead,  and  his  eyes  were 
frank  and  blue.  His  mouth  was  wide  and  showed 
at  its  corners  two  sets  of  lines — old  lines  of  laughter 
that  were  faint,  as  if  they  had  not  been  used  for  a 
long  time,  and  grim,  hard  lines  of  endurance  that 
were  very  bitter.  He  was  thin  almost  to  emaciation, 
and  his  skin  was  clear  and  pallid. 

The  most  of  all  this  amazing  news  Red  Flag  knew 
before  he  actually  saw  it.  But,  stepping  as  softly 
as  a  shadow,  belly  to  earth,  head  outstretched,  ears 
hanging,  eyes  sharp,  hard,  menacing,  he  went  for- 
ward to  see  what  strange  creature  had  come  into 
his  world.  He  stood,  silent  as  the  rock  itself,  in  the 
lee  of  a  bowlder  behind  a  screen  of  manzanita  brush, 
and  surveyed  the  camp. 

With  the  first  sight  of  the  man  the  look  in  his 
eyes  changed.  They  dilated  wildly,  opening  to  their 
full  extent,  and  bewilderment  tenanted  them.  For  a 
long  moment  the  dog  stood  so,  holding  the  breath 


in  his  nostrils,  while  all  his  body  set  up  a  consistent 
shaking.  Something  was  stirring  in  him  painfully 
— something  that  made  his  throat  swell  with  a  whin- 
ing whimper  which  instinct  would  not  let  him  utter. 

Memories  floated  up  in  his  brain  like  clouds,  moil- 
ing, vague,  shapeless.  Then,  as  the  man  passed  about 
his  scant  duties  of  the  camp,  they  took  shape,  crystal- 
lized. He  felt  the  old  days  of  his  puppyhood  with 
Marston ;  knew  this  creature  for  the  master  creature. 
And  suddenly  the  old,  aching  anguish  of  loneliness 
came  upon  him,  and  he  longed  to  crawl  forward  and 
kiss  the  hand  that  reached  for  a  pine  knot.  With  the 
great  need  the  whimper  came  loose  in  his  guarded 
throat,  and  he  thrust  through  the  manzanita. 

Now  the  man  was  pitifully  new  to  the  far  places, 
and  he  lacked  the  poise  of  the  old-timer.  Therefore 
that  great  red  head  with  the  dilated  eyes  coming 
through  the  brush  shocked  him  with  cold  horror.  In 
silence,  and  swift  as  a  cat,  he  snatched  up  the  gun 
that  leaned  on  the  tent  and  fired.  The  ball  pinged 
on  the  rock  behind,  but  the  unearthly  noise  stopped 
Red  Flag  a  yard  away.  It  startled  him,  but  it,  too, 
was  a  memory  of  Marston  and  fitted  in.  Then  the 
man,  recovering,  beheld  in  the  golden  light  the  most 
magnificent  red  setter  he  had  ever  seen  in  all  his 
days.  "Lord!"  he  said  with  a  gasping  breath.  "Oh, 
my  Lord!"  In  silence  the  two  stood  for  a  long  mo- 
ment regarding  each  other. 

Then  the  man  reached  out  a  hand  and  a  smile 
creased  the  unused  lines  about  his  lips. 

"Beauty  boy!"  he  said,  "come  here." 

And  Red  Flag,  trembling  in  every  limb,  dropped 
on  his  stomach,  crept  forward,  and  kissed  the  lac- 
ings of  his  puttee  at  the  ankle.  When  the  man  took 
his  head  in  his  hands  and  looked  into  his  eyes  it  was 
more  than  he  could  stand,  and  he  raised  his  voice 
and  howled  out  the  loving  heart  that  had  longed 
for  what  it  did  not  know  and  had  found  it.  The  man 
fondled  him  and  Red  Flag  pressed,  still  shaking, 
against  his  knees.  In  a  moment  dignity  fell  upon 
him  and  he  stilled  his  unwonted  cries,  controlled  his 
body  that  ached  to  launch  itself  upon  this  new  god 
and  smother  it  with  caresses. 

"Lost,  eh?"  said  the  man,  "and  overjoyed  to  meet 
humanity?    Bad  trait,  boy — it  might  betray  you." 

And  for  a  moment  the  bitterness  came  out  in  his 
face.   In  that  hour  these  two  belonged,  and  knew  it. 

Red  Flag,  falling  back  upon  his  habit  of  re- 
straint, lay  down  at  the  edge  of  camp,  his  muzzle 
on  his  satin  paws,  and  followed  the  man's  every 
motion  with  eyes  that  shone  with  the  light  of  love. 


He  never  wont  back  to  the  cave  again.  Once  in 
the  month  that  followed  he  went  back  to  Marston's 
bones  and  seemed  to  bid  them  farewell,  sniffing  and 
questing  about  in  the  moonlight.  But  from  then  on 
he  was  wholly  and  happily  the  friend,  the  slave, 
the  devotee  of  the  slim  man  who  called  himself 
Jones  and  who  set  himself  to  study  the  great  hills 
and  the  books  that  had  come  in  on  the  burro's  pack. 
Prospecting  seemed  to  be  new  work  for  him,  but 
he  went  at  it  in  a  businesslike  manner. 

When  he  went  out  along  the  slants  with  the  pick 
and  .shovel  and  pan.  Red  Flag  scouted  and  hunted, 
always  returning,  always  keeping  within  winding 
distance  of  his  idol.  The  man  fed  him  of  his  pan- 
bread  lavishly,  but  Red  Flag  had  lived  too  long  on 
red  meat  to  be  sati-sfied,  and  he  hunted  in  the  nights. 
More  than  once  Jones  examined  him,  coming  in  at 
dawn  wet  with  dew  and  with  bulging  sides,  and 
marveled.  But  there  was  never  blood  on  his  fasti- 
dious coat;  no  marks  of  conflict  upon  him.  He  was  a 
gentleman,  nay,  a  prince,  and  he  presented  himself 
at  court  as  befitted  his  royalty. 

The  man  Jones  was  almo.st  as  piteously  eager  for 
affection  as  the  dog,  and  the  love  that  grew  between 
the  tv/o  v/as  an  amazing  thing.  Red  Flag  slept  at 
the  tent  door,  and  woe  to  that  inquisitive  one  of 
the  hill  folk  that  came  investigating. 

HIS  hard  life  had  made  him  marvelously  strong 
and  had  given  him  height  and  depth  of  chest. 
Also  he  possessed  cunning  and  tricks  of  slaughter 
that  no  dog  of  his  breed  had  a  right  to  know — for  in- 
stance, the  slashing  cut  of  the  timber  wolf,  lightning 
quick  and  deadly,  which  no  soft  throat  going  could 
withstand.  He  had  learned  that  in  that  first  awful 
winter  one  day  when  it  was  eat  or  be  eaten,  and  he 
had  come  frankly  near  the  latter,  and  he  knew  the 
value  of  the  high  leap,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  that 
knocked  an  adversary  off  his  feet;  also  the  angle 
that  checkmated  it  when  he  happened  to  be  the 
adversary.  All  these  things  Jones  learned  of  him  in 
the  months  that  followed  their  meeting,  for  once  they 
met  a  wolf  that  disputed  the  trail  and  Red  Flag, 
shooting  forward  like  a  flaming  lance,  went  into 
conflict.  Jones  stood  and  held  his  breath,  and  his 
face  was  white  with  several  emotions.  Twice  he 
raised  his  gun  to  shoot,  and  each  time  he  desisted, 
watching.  "Heaven!"  he  whispered  at  the  roaring 
fight  staged  in  the  flecking  sun  and  shadows.  "What 
courage!  What  fire  and  daring — and  in  a  dog. 
And  I — "  {Continued  on  page  22) 


There  u>a.  a  fla.h  of  l.n,  white  fan^.  a  click  and  a  snap  as  they  closed  on  the  man  s  throat  and  came  free.  stUl  closed,  an  un.peaLail.  noo.u  yo„., 


Smash  the  River  Barrel 

TO  SENATOR  RANSDELL  of  Louisiana  and  his  fellow  backers 
of  the  new  $46,000,000  waterway  bill,  "pork  barrel"  is  one  of 
the  ugliest  terms  ever  spoken  or  printed.  Nearly  all  of  the  twenty 
or  more  speeches  delivered  at  Washington  at  this  winter's  meeting 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  of  which  Senator 
Ransdell  is  president,  were  vehement  denials  that  the  annual  bill 
is  a  wasteful,  log-rolled  measure.  The  Louisiana  Senator,  in  an 
interview,  characterized  the  charge  that  the  old  system  is  a  pork 
barrel  as  "a  slanderous  accusation  as  false  as  Satan  himself."  Yet 
the  Senator,  being  somewhat  of  a  specialist  in  river  legislation, 
can  hardly  fail  to  remember  the  Hennepin  Canal  project.  After 
being  told  that  this  canal,  which  gives  Chicago,  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
connection  with  the  Mississippi,  would  surely  save  shippers  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  million  dollars  a  year,  the  Government  dug  it  at 
a  cost  of  $7,401,100.  The  work  was  completed  in  1909,  and  in  1914, 
the  last  year  of  which  we  have  an  official  record,  the  traffic,  hauled 
an  average  of  50  miles,  was  26,856  tons,  only  12,222  tons  of  which 
was  commercial  freight.  Interest  on  the  investment  and  mainte- 
nance amounted  to  $512,520,  so  for  every  ton  of  commerce  shipped 
on  the  canal  the  people  were  out  $41.93,  forty  times  the  correspond- 
ing rate  charged  by  Middle-Western  railroads.  And  the  gross  ton- 
nage that  year  was  21,972  less  than  in  1913!  Here  are  the  facts 
about  one  waterway  failure.  We  could  tell  of  scores  of  equally 
wasteful  projects — jobs  that  never  could  have  been  shoved  through 
Congress  as  separate  measures.  There  are  about  250  items  in 
the  new  river  pork  barrel,  and  probably  less  than  thirty  of  them 
would  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  if  submitted  singly.  The  pork 
system  is  pretty  near  the  most  insidious  force  in  our  National 
Government.  Its  wastage  on  waterways  has  been  nearly  $500,- 
000,000 — and  that  is  a  modest  beginning.  Congress  must  abolish 
the  barrel  and  place  the  problem  of  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments in  the  hands  of  an  appointive  commission,  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  log-rolling  influences. 


0 


An  Axiom  for  Congress 

NE  SENTENCE  in  the  President's  recent  message  ought  to  be 
burned  into  the  consciousness  of  every  Congressman : 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  industry  of  this  generation  should  pay  the  bills  of  this 


generation. 


This  Is  an  Enlightened  Act 


MISSOURI  finally  woke  up  to  discover  that  a  majority  of  the  rail- 
roads entering  St.  Louis  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  so  the 
Public  Service  Commission  raised  fares  from  2  to  2V2  and  3  cents 
per  mile  and  freight  rates  by  some  5  to  7  per  cent.  The  idea  is 
to  get  the  roads  going  again.  With  good  regulation  this  sort  of 
action  is  safe  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  it  is  not  enough 
for  a  railroad  to  be  merely  solvent.  It  must  be  strong  enough  to  be 
looking  and  planning  ahead,  building  for  the  larger  industrial  con- 
ditions that  are  to  come.  This  country  is  going  to  have  some 
150,000,000  people  within  our  lifetime.  It  could  hold  twice  as 
many.  The  grouping  of  this  population  is  going  to  depend  very 
largely  upon  transportation — people  will  farm,  manufacture,  trade, 
and  live  where  they  are  best  served  in  ease  of  coming  and  going 
both  for  themselves  and  for  their  goods.  Except  for  a  few  cliff  dwell- 
ers, it  has  always  been  so.  The  regions  that  have  scrub  railroads 
will  remain  themselves  backward  and  undeveloped.  It  is  very  sig- 
nificant that  while  statisticians  are  predicting  14,000,000  popula- 
tion for  New  York  City  by  1950  or  so,  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
has  spent  $21,000,000  on  colossal  cut-offs  which  save  heavy  grades 
and  fourteen  miles  on  the  way  to  the  anthracite  coal  fields  and  the 
Great  Lakes.  Bigger  cities  and  more  hauling  must  go  together. 
If  St.  Louis  is  to  be  what  its  patriots  dream,  the  railroads  of  the 
Missouri  region  must  do  more  than  keep  out  of  bankruptcy. 

Ohio  to  New  York 

I LIKE  NEW  YORK,  but  I'll  be  glad  to  get  back  to  Arcanum. 
I  like  Ohio  folks  better.  New  York  is  too  big,"  the  interviewer 
reports  Champion  Hanes.  Champion  Hanes  is  the  lad  that  grew 
153  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  in  Ohio,  where  they  tell  us  the 
average  yield  is  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  And  persuading 
almost  four  bushels  of  corn  to  grow  where  one  grew  before  is  a 
sufficient  title  to  championship.  Anyhow,  young  Hanes  won 
first  place  in  the  Buckeye  State's  Junior  Contests  and  got  a  free 
trip  to  New  York  City  on  the  Buckeye  Corn  Special  along  with 


237  other  boys  and  girls.  The  boy  who  can  make  a  little  patch 
of  soil  hand  over  153  bushels  of  corn  is  a  pretty  important  person. 

New  York  to  Ohio 

WHY  NOT,  if  possible,  find  a  champion  -of  something-or-other 
in  New  York  City — say,  selling  newspapers?  Then  fill  a  train 
with  him  and  other  members  of  his  guild  and  send  them  all  out 
to  see  Ohio  and  how  the  corn  grows.  Most  of  theni  might  yearn  to 
get  back  to  where  they  could  shoot  craps  on  a  Manhattan  pave- 
ment. But  a  few — perhaps  only  one  or  two — might  remember  the 
cornfields  and  think  and  think  until  some  day  they  took  a  ticket 
to  Ohio — this  time  to  stay. 

Digging  It  Through  at  Panama 

DURING  NOVEMBER  about  a  million  cubic  yards  of  material 
were  dug  out  of  the  slides.   The  New  York  "Press"  remarks : 
All  this  is  impressive — especially  as  itrepresents  waste!  It  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  move  mountains  to  repair  a  job  which  we  had  been  told  was  finished. 

This  comment  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  frame  of  mind  that  men  can 
get  into  when  they  stick  around  offices  too  much.  Anything  that 
man  "finishes"  is  subject  to  Nature's  inscrutable  revision  at  any 
time,  and  Panama  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  United  States 
has  put  a  lot  of  money  into  the  canal  and  is  bound  to  see  the  thing 
through.  Suppose  it  takes  five  years  to  conquer  the  present  obstruc- 
tions— what  then  ?  The  benefits  to  commerce  will  be  worth  having 
whenever  they  are  secured,  and  the  time  required  is  a  means  and 
not  a  bar.  To  speak  of  digging  out  the  canal  as  "waste"  seems  to 
indicate  a  misjudgment  of  the  whole  situation.  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  people  of  this  country  know  better  than  that. 

Going  the  Wrong  Way 

LOYAL  AMERICANS  of  German  descent  have  sufficiently  an- 
i  swered  the  hyphenate  threat  that  all  of  German  blood  and  sym- 
pathy are  going  to  migrate  to  Kaiserland  after  the  war  and  leave 
Uncle  Sam  flat  on  his  back.  Possibly  it  wasn't  much  of  a  threat 
anyhow.  The  only  thing  we  want  to  add  is  that  during  the  first 
fifteen  months  of  the  war  26,414  Germans  came  to  the  United  States 
and  8,508  left  the  United  States.  This  ratio  of  increase  was  sur- 
passed in  the  same  period  by  Hebrews  and  Irishmen.  Perhaps  some 
Germans  think  that  ours  is  a  fairly  decent  country  after  all. 

Peace  Talk 

OPENING  AT  RANDOM  George  Chapman's  ancient  play, 
"Bussy  d'Ambois,"  we  found  this  exchange  of  observations: 

Mont-Surrey:  Peace,  peace,  I  pray  thee,  peace! 
Bussy  :  Let  him  peace  first 

That  made  the  first  warre. 

Bussy's  would  seem  to  be  the  idea  also  of  the  allied  powers.  It 
is  the  Kaisers'  move,  and  they  have  been  making  it. 

Instructions  for  Others 

THE  WORST  SENTENCE  we've  noticed  lately  is  this  from  an 
official  instruction  for  the  regents'  examinations  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

No  paper  in  any  subject  which  is  markedly  weak  in  English  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  department. 

It  must  be  rather  awkward  for  the  department  to  have  to  reject 
its  own  papers,  but  rules  are  rules,  of  course! 

The  New  Day  in  Business 

IF  THE  MUCKRAKERS  did  nothing  else,  they  certainly  proved 
again  that  a  man  cannot  serve  two  masters ;  that  it  is  a  bad  thing 
for  any  railroad  when  its  employees  own  stock  in  pet  varnish  works 
or  favorite  coal  companies  or  son-in-law  hardware  concerns;  that 
insurance  societies  do  not  prosper  when  their  magnates  have  little 
subsidiary  enterprises  for  taking  off  the  cream.  The  root  evil  in 
all  this  is  corrupt  buying  at  high  prices  on  a  basis  of  favoritism 
instead  of  the  proved  merit  of  the  goods.  This  evil  often  edges  in 
as  the  friendly  and  harmless  practice  of  Christmas  gifts  to  buyers. 
Modern  commerce  sets  itself  against  the  whole  custom  in  the  effort 
to  attain  and  hold  a  higher  level  of  business  morality.  A  striking 
illustration  is  the  letter  sent  out  at  holiday  time  by  the  largest 
cloak  and  suit  concern  in  this  country  to  the  two  thousand  firms 
from  whom  it  buys  goods : 

A  few  of  the  concerns  with  which  we  do  business  have  made  it  a  custom  to 
send  presents  of  various  kinds  to  buyers  and  other  employees  of  this  company. 


We  agree  with  our  buyers  that  this  is  not  good  business  practice,  and  our 
people  prefer  not  to  receive  presents  from  anyone  with  whom  we  do  business. 

If  it  has  been  customary  for  you  to  give  presents  to  any  of  our  representa- 
tives, we  are  sure  that  you  will  not  misunderstand  our  emphatic  request  that 
this  practice  be  discontinued. 

Some  things  are  getting  better  as  -the  years  go  by  because  some 
people  insist  on  it. 

One  Compensation 

WE  HAVE  OFTEN  REGRETTED  that  the  Puritan  takes  his 
pleasure  so  sadly.   But  justice  forces  us  to  acknowledge  that 
the  same  person  often  accepts  his  misfortunes  with  a  sour  smile. 

Ships  and  Sense 

WHEN  THE  CARGO  CARRIERS  NOW  BUILDING  are 
launched  the  United  States  will  have  the  largest  tonnage 
of  foreign-trade  shipping  that  it  has  ever  had.  This  is  not  a  mere 
war  boom,  for  the  shipyards  are  turning  these  vessels  out  at  a 
cost  per  ton  that  will  stand  comparison  with  the  average  cost 
in  English  yards  before  the  war,  and  the  builders  have  enough 
capital  to  see  the  thing  through.  High  war  freights  are  the  imme- 
diate stimulus,  but  our  shipbuilders  are  in  the  game  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  \Miile  this  is  being  done,  last  winter's  muddled  and 
discredited  projects  for  some  sort  of  a  Government  shipping  bill 
are  being  reagitated  in  Washington.  That's  the  contrast  between 
private  fact  and  official  theory.  If  our  national  authorities  want 
to  do  something  for  the  American  merchant  marine,  let  them  get 
the  Government  off  its  neck.  This  can  best  be  done  by  devising 
our  maritime  law  in  the  interest  of  common  sense  and  fair  treat- 
ment so  that  our  shipping  will  have  an  even  chance  in  competition 
with  any  shipping  that  uses  our  ports.  With  that  done  our  coun- 
try's flag  will  become  known  again  on  the  high  seas. 

Let's  Talk  It  Over 

AN  ABLE  LAWYER  and  thoughtful  man  is  the  Hon.  Reynolds 
.  R.  KiNKADE  of  the  Ohio  Court  of  Appeals.  From  him  comes 
this  suggestion :  "That  the  competency  of  a  man  to  make  a  will 
be  decided  before  his  death  instead  of  afterward."  Concretely, 
a  man  wanting  to  make  a  will  would  go  before  a  judicial  tribunal — 
say  the  usual  Probate  Court — which  should  take  evidence  as  to  his 
competency  and  make  findings  which  should  be  forever  binding. 
This  would  do  away  with  the  expensive  and  tedious  lawsuits  which 
occur  sometimes  a  score  of  years  after  the  will  is  made  and  at  a 
time  when  the  best  possible  evidence,  namely,  the  maker  of  the  will, 
has  long  been  under  the  ground.  The  certifications  of  this  judicial 
tribunal  would  be  final.  Is  there  not  in  this  a  complete  analogy 
to  those  proceedings  of  public  officials  which  validate  certain  bond 
issues  and  so  certify  the  bonds?  Certainly  this  is  a  suggestion 
worthy  of  discussion  on  the  part  of  lawyers. 

Inspired  by  Bosh ! 

MR.  E.  J.  STEGER,  who  lives  in  Montezuma,  Costa  Rica,  writes: 
Articles  printed  like  the  one  entitled  "The  Conquest  of  America,"  etc., 
that  is  printed  in  "McClure's"  do  not  heln  the  situation  any,  either,  as  any- 
body with  a  trace  of  gray  matter  can  tell  that  it  was  inspired  by  England 
to  increase  the  bad  feelings  already  existing  to  some  extent  against  some  of 
your  best  and  most  loyal  citizens. 

It  is  true  that  "The  Conquest  of  America"  and  all  other  fictitious 
accounts  of  future  wars  are  pretty  foolish,  but  the  one  thing  a 
good  deal  more  foolish  is  to  say  that  "they  are  inspired  by 
England."  Sometimes  we  wish  that  people  who  can't  think 
straight  would  not  subscribe  for  Collier's.  Still  we  suppose 
v/e  must  take  the  world  as  we  find  it. 

The  Dinner  Horn  in  Georgia 

ON  GEORGIA  PRODUCTS  DAY,  a  date  not  listed  in  our  im- 
perfect calendar,  Wilkin.son  County  served  at  Gordon  a  dinner 
which  the  Macon  "News"  justly  termed  perfectly  gorgeous.  No 
doubt  the  diners  did  and  were!  Twelve  of  its  thirty-seven  items 
were  "  'possum  and  taters,  barbecued  pig,  chicken  potpie,  candied 
yam.s,  collards,  field  peas,  turnip  greens,  sweet-potato  pie,  pecan 
layer  cake,  persimmon  beer,  sassafras  tea,  and  iced  cane  juice." 
No  wonder  the  "News"  exclaims : 

Why  should  only  one  day  be  consecrated  to  special  devotion  to  the  products 
of  Georgia's  fields,  farms,  orchards,  and  gardens? 

Why,  indeed?    It  would  take  us  at  least  a  week. 


Good  for  the  Zetes! 

A COLLEGE  FRATERNITY  founded  in  1847  voted  a  notable 
resolution  last  fall  at  its  Sixty-eighth  Annual  Grand  Chapter 
Convention.  The  resolution  prohibits  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  all  chapter  houses  of  the  fraternity.  We  believe  that  this  is  the 
first  action  of  the  kind  to  be  taken  by  an  American  collegiate  fra- 
ternity, and  as  such  we  believe  it  is  worth  commenting  upon.  To 
quote  "The  Circle  of  Zeta  Psi,"  which  is  the  national  organ  of  the 
fraternity  in  question : 

Discussion  on  the  problem  was  frank,  open  and  to  the  point.  Brother 
Nymeyer  in  sincere  and  emphatic  terms  asked  for  the  passing  of  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  sake  of  the  young  men  in  college,  not  because  they  are  worse  men 
or  weaker  men  than  those  who  have  gone  before,  but  because  he  has  seen  the 
effects  of  its  use  in  fraternity  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  has 
seen  the  results  where  it  has  been  abolished. 

Locally,  liquors  have  been  taboo  in  fraternity  houses  at  various 
colleges,  but  now  a  national  organization  has  declared  itself,  and 
undoubtedly  other  fraternities  will  follow  suit.  As  fraternity  men 
set  the  social  and  ethical  standard  at  most  colleges,  the  influence 
for  good  that  must  be  exerted  by  the  Zeta  Psi's  resolution  is  going 
to  be  cumulative  and  incalculable.  For  a  great  while  college  drink- 
ing customs  have  been  altering  very  radically;  the  tradition  that 
a  collegian  must,  to  be  a  "good  fellow,"  drink  deep  and  often  is  as 
obsolete  as  any  other  medievalism,  American  colleges  are  highly 
conservative  institutions;  American  undergraduates  are  the  arch- 
conservatives — and  that  is  why  this  is  a  straw  that  shows  how 
the  wind  is  blowing  through  our  national  forest. 

The  Wisdom  of  Childhood 

NOWADAYS,  when  you  take  a  railway  journey,  do  you  ever 
stop  to  think  of  the  engineer  at  all — unless  the  engine  breaks 
down  or  something  else  goes  wrong?  But  when  you  were  a  child 
you  were  always  keenly  alive  to  his  presence  up  ahead,  his  hand 
on  the  throttle.  As  the  countryside  skimmed  past  your  window 
you  knew  that  he  was  responsible  and  you  felt  a  sense  of  gratitude. 
But  now,  in  your  grown-up  state  of  wisdom,  you  never  even  think 
of  the  engineer  at  all;  you  take  the  whole  fact  of  locomotion  for 
granted.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  maturity  you  pride 
yourself  on  is  in  many  ways  nothing  but  a  lack  of  sensitiveness? 
To  apply  the  lesson  :  one  way  to  stay  young  is  to  cling  to  the  young- 
ster's impressibility  to  all  that  is  about  him. 

In  All  Weathers 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  they  have  a  dark  saying,  probably 
traceable  to  the  first  football  rooter,  that  "\\Tiere  the  heart  is, 
the  lungs  are  close  by."  So  it  happens  that  many  of  our  poets 
have  sung  of  the  house  and  the  garden -that,  to  our  fancy,  are  the 
outward  and  visible  evidences  of  home.  William  Morris,  among 
others,  wrote  verses  to  be  inscribed  on  the  house  itself  as  expres- 
sions of  the  indwelling  spirit  there.  It  is  a  gracious  fashion,  and 
we  are  glad  it  persists,  but  why  do  these  poets  so  generally  have  in 
mind  the  house  in  winter?  For  instance,  in  his  book,  "The  Laugh- 
ing Muse,"  Arthur  Guiterman  gives  us  this  "House  Blessing" : 

Stand  Firm,  gray  Rock! 

Tough-weathered  Beams,  hold  fast! 
Stanch  walls,  proud  roof, 

Repel  the  warring  Blast! 
Glow  warm,  deep  Hearth, 

Against  the  Winter's  chill. 
Clear  flame  of  Love 

Burn  brighter,  warmer  still! 

In  our  notion  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The  house  is  for  all 
days  and  weathers,  dearer  at  some  seasons  than  others  perhaps, 
but  through  time  rather  than  of  it.  Summer  brings  us  out  into 
playgrounds  and  gardens,  on  water  and  over  the  countryside, 
but  the  place  where  we  live  is  the  heart's  anchorage  whatever 
the  stage  of  the  calendar.  (This  is  true  for  those  who  live  and 
belong  somewhere,  not  for  those  who  only  rent  or  visit.)  If  we 
were  to  rewrite  that  house  blessing  for  the  Castle-in-Spain  that 
all  we  city  dwellers  have  in  mind  to  make  real  among  the  low 
hills  some  day,  it  might  run  about  like  this: 

By  strength  of  wall  and  beam  and  roof 
Our  house  shall  meet  the  weather's  proof. 
Secure  from  stroke  of  frost  or  sun, 
Here  love  shall  live  while  life  doth  run. 

If  the  verses  do  not  suit  you,  then  recarve  them  to  fit  your  ovyn 
doorpost ;  but  better  a  poor  song  than  none,  home  being  what  it  is. 
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HELD  TO  ANSWER 


AFTER  parting  from  Bes- 
-  sie  at  her  father's  door, 
John  spent  twenty-four 
hours  in  dumb  agony  at  his 
hotel,  much  of  the  time  de- 
voted to  uncounted  attempts 
to  frame  a  letter  to  her. 
The  one  which  finally  went 
by  the  hands  of  a  messenger 
was  entirely  unframed — a  mere  cry  that  broke  out  of 
his  heart.  All  it  brought  back  was  an  answering  cry 
— four  pages  with  impetuous  words  rioting  over 
them.  There  were  splotches  of  ink  where  the  pen 
had  been  urged  too  recklessly,  and  John,  as  he  held 
it  up  to  the  electric  light,  tried  to  imagine  there  were 
watery  stains  upon  it. 

That  night  Hampstead  left  Los  Angeles  for  San 
Francisco  and  spent  an  aimless  Saturday  brooding 
upon  the  ocean  beach,  needing  no  sight  of  the  jut- 
ting Cliff  House  rocks,  upon  which  his  lips  had  first 
touched  Bessie's,  to  embitter  his  reflections.  Sunday 
morning,  however,  as  early  as  nine  o'clock,  found 
him  treading  the  graveled  paths  of  the  little  park 
in  Encina  and  taking  his  place  upon  the  rustic  bench 
across  from  the  dingy  chapel.  The  cleat  remained 
upon  the  door.    God  was  still  nailed  up! 

John  could  not  help  thinking  that  he,  too,  was 
rather  nailed  up.  Drawing  Bessie's  last  letter  from 
his  pocket,  he  held  it  very  tenderly  for  a  time  in 
his  hand,  then  opened  it  to  the  final  paragraph,  upon 
which  his  eyes  played  dimly  through  a 
mist  that  overspread  his  vision  like  a 
curtain  of  fog. 

"I  shall  always  love  you,  John,"  her 
pen  had  written— "always,  or  at  least 
it  seems  so  now.  But  you  have  hurt 
me  in  what  touches  a  woman  nearest. 
I  have  tried  to  understand.  I  think  I 
have  forgiven — but  that  full,  confiding 
trust!    Oh,  John!" 

The  letter  didn't  cut  off  hope  exactly, 
but  it  didn't  kindle  any  bonfires  either. 
As  John  read  it  he  felt  forlorn  and 
helpless,  and  perceived  that  he  had 
made  rather  a  mess  of  things  generally. 

And  in  the  meantime  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  more  important  for  him 
to  do  than  to  wander  restlessly  over 
here  and  sit  on  the  park  bench  before 
this  wretched-looking,  dishonored  little 
church  and  watch  to  see  whether  any 
children  came  to  Sunday  school  or  not. 

Yes — two  were  coming  now.  One 
was  a  little  girl  of  six  or  seven  in  a 
smock  immaculately  white.  She  was 
bareheaded,  but  her  flaxen  locks  were 
bound  with  a  bright  blue  ribbon  that 
just  matched  the  blue  of  her  eyes.  By 
her  side  walked  her  little  brother.  He 
might  have  been  four.  Together  they 
swung  the  corner,  and  together  their 
feet  pattered  on  the  board  walk  leading 
across  the  sod  to  the  chapel.  Involun- 
tarily they  stopped  a  moment  where 
Elder  Burbeck  had  borrowed  the  plank, 
then  stepped  over  the  hole  and  mounted 
with  confident,  straining  steps  to  the 
platform.  The  sister  was  now  a  little 
in  advance,  one  hand  holding  her 
brother's  and  lifting  stoutly  as  he  strug- 
gled with  his  small  knees  to  surmount 
the  unnatural  height. 

But  the  door  of  the  church  was 
closed.  This  nonplused  the  little  lady 
for  just  a  second,  after  which  she 
thrust  up  her  chubby  hand  and  gave 
the  knob  a  turn.  The  door  did  not  respond.  She  rat- 
tled the  knob  protestingly,  and  then,  looking  higher, 
saw  the  plank  nailed  across. 

AT  THIS  the  .small  miss  stepped  back,  confounded, 
•  to  the  accompaniment  of  childish  murmurings. 
Little  brother  did  not  understand.  He  clamored  to  be 
admitted  to  his  "Sunny  kool."  The  little  woman  tried 
again,  but  the  door  baffled  her  most  indifferently. 
However,  after  a  moment  of  wondering  dismay,  this 
tiny  edition  of  femininity  retreated  no  farther  than 
to  turn  and  sit  down  upon  the  steps,  first  dusting 
them  carefully  and  inducing  little  brother  to  sit 
beside  her.  Strength  had  been  baffled,  but  faith 
was  .still  .strong. 

"The  eternal  woman!"  commented  John  rever- 
ently.   "So  Mary  waited  at  the  tomb." 

But  other  children  were  coming,  and  soon  a  fringe 
of  little  bodies  was  sitting  round  the  platform,  and 
a  border  of  little  feet  decorated  the  second  step,  the 
girls'  feet  neatly,  daintily  compo.sed;  the  boys'  feet 
restless,  clumsier,  beating  an  insistent  tattoo  as 


they  awaited  the  appearance  of  some  grown-up  who 
could  admit  them  or  explain. 
"Teacher!  Teacher!" 

One  little  girl  set  up  the  .shout,  and  like  a  bevy 
the  .smaller  children  swarmed  across  the  street  and 
into  the  park  to  meet  a  very  slender  girl,  perhaps 
sixteen  years  of  age,  with  her  light-brown  hair  in 
half  a  dozen  long,  rolling  curls  that,  snared  at  the 
neck  by  a  wide  ribbon,  hung  halfway  down  her  back. 

Attended  eagerly  by  this  childish  court,  the  babble 
of  their  voices  rising  about  .her,  the  girl  mounted 
the  steps,  stood  a  moment  in  confusion  before  the 
locked  and  barred  door,  then  looked  about  her  help- 
lessly, almost  as  the  children  had  done. 

"This  is  my  cue,"  John  declared  with  decision, 
rising  from  his  seat  and  crossing  to  the  chapel. 

"My  name's  Hampstead,"  he  began,  taking  off  his 
hat  to  the  girl.  "I  belong  to  the  First  Church, 
Los  Angeles." 

"How  do  you  do.  Brother  Hampstead,"  she  re- 
sponded in  a  voice  that  expressed  instant  confidence. 


while  her  large  eyes,  blue  as  the  sky,  lighted  with 
pleasure  and  relief.  "I  am  Helen  Plummer,  teacher 
of  the  infant  cli,ss." 

"You  seem  to  be  embarrassed,"  John  proceeded. 

"Whatever  shall  I  do?"  confessed  the  young  lady, 
looking  at  the  barred  door,  at  her  charges  about  her, 
and  at  John. 

John  laid  his  hand  upon  the  plank  at  the  end 
where  it  projected  beyond  the  edge  of  the  little 
cooplike  vestibule,  and  gave  it  a  tentative  pull.  It 
did  not  spring  much.  Burbeck's  nails  had  been  long, 
and  he  had  driven  them  deep.  But  John  was  strong. 
He  swung  his  weight  upon  the  end  of  the  plank  and 
it  gave  a  little.  He  swung  harder,  and  it  yielded 
more.  Presently  he  heard  a  squeaking,  protesting 
sound  from  the  straining  nails,  and  increased  his 
efforts  till  the  veins  knotted  on  his  forehead. 

The  plank  was  coming  off.  Nevertheless  there 
was  a  pause  while  he  mopped  his  brow  and  con- 
sidered. The  result  of  these  considerations  was  to 
fall  back  for  reenforcement  on  two  cobblestones  of 
unequal  size  chosen  from  the  gutter,  the  larger  of 


which  he  used  as  a  hammer 
while  the  smaller  served  as 
a  wedge  till,  with  a  final 
wrench,  the  plank  came 
free.  But  Elder  Burbeck 
had  locked  the  door. 

"A  hairpin?"  queried  John 
of  the  sky-blue  eyes. 

"I  have  not  come  to  hair- 
pins yet,"  blushed  the  teacher  of  the  infant  class. 

John  remembered  the  buttonhook  on  his  key  ring, 
and  after  a  few  moments  of  vigorous  attack  with 
that  humble  instrument,  the  bolt  shot  accommodat- 
ingly to  one  side  and  the  door  swung  open. 

"Thank  you  so  much!"  exclaimed  the  blue  eyes, 
though  the  red  lips  of  pliant  sixteen  said  never  a 
word  but  framed  themselves  in  a  very  pretty  smile. 

John  acknowledged  the  smile  with  one  of  his  own 
broadest.  At  the  same  time  he  reflected  that  Miss 
Helen's  failure  to  regard  as  seriously  unusual  either 
finding  the  door  violently  closed  or  having  it  vio- 
lently opened  for  her  entrance  was  significant  of  the 
state  to  which  affairs  in  the  little  church  had  come, 
and  it  was  with  a  grim  sense  of  duty  well  performed 
that  the  big  man  followed  the  trooping  children  into 
the  chapel  and  looked  about  him. 

The  building  was  small,  yet  somehow  it  appeared 
larger  inside  than  out.  The  utmost  simplicity  marked 
its  furnishings. 

The  twenty  or  more  children  massed  themselves, 
as  if  by  habit,  upon  the  front  seats,  and 
presently,  with  Helen  at  the  organ, 
Hampstead  had  them  singing  lustily 
one  hymn  after  another,  while  the  size 
of  the  audience  increased  by  occasional 
stragglers  until,  during  the  fourth 
hymn,  two  women  appeared,  each 
rather  breathless,  and  one  with  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  having  got  sud- 
denly into  her  clothes.  John  felt  the 
eyes  of  the  women  upon  him  sus- 
piciously, while  noticing  that  neither 
spoke  to  the  other  and  that  they  took 
seats  on  opposite  sides  of  the  church. 

AT  THE  end  of  the  hymn  he  walked 
-  over  to  the  older  of  the  two  ladies, 
who  somehow  had  the  look  of  a  wife 
and  mother  in  Israel,  and  said:  "My 
name's  Hampstead.  First  Church,  Los 
Angeles." 

"I'm  Sister  Nelson,"  replied  the  lady, 
a  trifle  stiffly.  "I  teach  a  class  of  boys. 
But  I  thought  the  church  was  closed  till 
I  heard  the  organ.  Are  you  a  minister?" 

"Me?  No!"  And  John  smiled  at  the 
thought,  but  he  also  smiled  engagingly. 
Mrs.  Nelson  instantly  liked  and  ac- 
cepted him  and  allowed  her  stiffness 
to  melt  somewhat. 

"I  just  happened  in,"  John  explained 
as  he  turned  to  cross  toward  the  young 
lady  on  the  other  side,  who  appeared, 
he  thought,  to  eye  him  rather  more  sus- 
piciously after  such  cordial  exchange 
with  Mrs.  Nelson. 

"My  name's  Hampstead,"  he  began. 
"First  Church,  Los  Angeles.  I  just 
happened  in." 

"I'm  Miss  Armstrong,"  replied  the 
lady  with  conviction  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing important  to  be  Miss  Armstrong. 
"I  was  teaching  a  class  of  girls  before 
Brother  Aleshire  left,  or,  rather,  was 
driven  away!"  and  the  lady  darted  a 
look  that  ran  across  the  little  audito- 
rium like  a  silver  wire  straight  at  the  uncompromis- 
ing figure  of  Sister  Nelson.  "I  thought  there  wasn't 
to  be  any  Sunday  school  until  I  heard  the  organ." 

"Guess  I'm  responsible  for  that,"  replied  John. 
"I  just  kind  of  butted  in." 

Miss  Armstrong  did  not  ask  John  if  he  was  a 
minister.  She  knew  it  was  unnecessary  after  he 
said  "butted  in."  But  she  also  felt  the  warmth  of 
his  engaging  smile  and  yielded  to  it  after  a  search- 
ing moment,  for  he  really  did  look  like  such  a  well- 
meaning  young  man. 

Before  the  pulpit  and  in  front  of  the  central  block 
of  chairs  where  the  children  were  gathered  was  a 
huge,  irregular  patch  in  the  carpet.  This  patch 
was  about  midway  between  the  two  outer  plots  of 
chairs,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  which,  like  a  solitary 
outpost,  sat  the  watchful  Mrs.  Nelson,  while  Miss 
Armstrong  performed  grim  sentinel  duty  in  the  other. 

To  this  patch  in  the  carpet,  as  to  the  security  of 
neutral  ground,  John  returned  after  establishing  his 
identity  and  status  with  the  two  ladies,  and  from 
that  safely  aloof  position,  after  a  moment  of  hesi- 
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tancy,  ventured  to  announce: 
"Since  we  seem  somewhat  disor- 
ganized this  morning,  I  suggest 
that  Sister  Nelson  take  all  the  boys 
and  Sister  Armstrong  all  the  girls, 
while  Miss  Helen  will  take  the  lit- 
tle folks,  as  usual." 

It  was  evident  from  their  respec- 
tive expressions  that  Mrs.  Nelson 
did  not  know  about  this  idea  and 
that  Miss  Armstrong  also  had  her 
doubts,  but  the  children  settled  it. 
The  tots  rushed  for  the  small  plat- 
form on  the  left  of  the  pulpit  which 
had  some  kindergarten  parapher- 
nalia upon  it,  while  the  larger  boys 
charged  for  Sister  Nelson  and  be- 
gan to  arrange  the  loose  chairs  in 
a  circle  about  her.  The  larger 
girls  made  the  same  sort  of  an  ad- 
vance upon  Miss  Armstrong. 

Within  five  minutes  prelimina- 
ries were  got  out  of  the  way,  heads 
were  ducked  toward  a  common  cen- 
ter, and  there  rose  in  the  little 
church  that  low  buzz  of  intense  in- 
terest, possibly  more  apparent  than 
real,  which  an  old-fashioned  Sun- 
day school  gives  off  at  recitation 
period,  and  which  is  like  no  other 
sound  in  the  world  for  its  capacity 
to  suggest  the  peaceful,  beelike 
hum  of  industry  and  contentment. 

Standing  meditatively  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  open  space  before  the 
pulpit,  thrilling  with  pleasure  at 
the  situation,  feeling  somehow  that 
he  had  created  it,  John  heard  with 
apprehension  a  quick,  heavy  step  in 
the  little  entry,  saw  the  swinging 
inside  doors  give  back,  and  observed 
the  stern,  red  face  of  Elder  Bur- 
beck  confronting  him  across  the  backs  of  the  middle 
bank  of  chairs. 

The  elder  had  a  fighting  set  to  his  jaw;  he  had 
his  undertaker's  hat  upon  his  head,  and  he  glared 
at  John  accusingly  as  if  he  had  instantly  connected 
him  with  the  policy  of  the  open  door.  But  as  if  to 
make  sure  first  just  what  mischief  had  resulted. 
Elder  Burbeck's  glance  swept  the  room,  taking  in 
by  turns  Miss  Armstrong  with  her  girls,  Sister  Nel- 
son with  her  boys,  and  Miss  Helen  with  her  kinder- 
garteners. 

As  the  elder  gazed  his  expression  changed  per- 
ceptibly, and  he  reached  up  and  took  off  his  high 
hat,  lowering  it  slowly  but  reverently.  John,  who 
had  been  standing  perfectly  still  upon  the  patch, 
meek  but  unabashed,  experienced  an  odd  sensation 
as  he  witnessed  this  maneuver.  It  was  dramatic  and 
as  if  some  presence  were  in  the  room  which  the  elder 
had  not  expected  to  find  there.  The  apostle  of  the 
status  quo  turned  level,  accusing  eyes  upon  John 
across  the  tiers  of  chairs  and  began  to  advance  down 
the  aisle  upon  the  right  where  Sister  Nelson  had 
seated  herself.  John  at  the  same  moment  began  a 
strategic  forward  movement  upon  his  own  account, 
so  that  the  two  met  midway. 

"You  broke  open  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  charged 
Elder  Burbeck  sternly. 

"You  nailed  it  up,"  rebutted  John  flatly,  his  fea- 
tures grave  and  his  whole  face  clothed  in  a  kind  of 
dignity  that  to  Elder  Burbeck  was  as  disconcerting 
as  it  was  impressive. 

The  elder  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  closed 
it  again  without  doing  so.  Something  in  the  very 
atmosphere  was  a  rebuke  to  him.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  presence  of  the  Presence!  He  had  indeed  nailed 
up  the  house  of  the  Lord!  He  thought  he  had  done 
a  righteous  thing,  but  under  this  young  man's  eyes 
burning  with  an  odd  spiritual  light,  before  his  calm, 
strong  face,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  humming 
voices  of  children,  the  accusation  smote  the  elder 
deeply.  He  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  done  a 
doubtful  act. 

"  'Keep  back  thy  servant  al-so  from  presumptuous 
sins,' "  piped  a  high  voice  sharply  at  his  elbow,  and 
Elder  Burbeck  started  guiltily  as  if  his  conscience 
had  .shouted  the  sentiment  aloud.  Yet  it  was  only 
one  of  Sister  Nelson's  boys  singing  out  the  Golden 
Text.  Nevertheless  the  elder  was  as  shaken  as  if 
he  had  heard  a  voice  from  on  high. 

BUT  at  this  juncture  John  Hampstead  put  out  his 
hand  cordially.  Elder  Burbeck  took  it — tenta- 
tively, almost  grudgingly — and  was  again  dismayed 
to  feel  how  strong  that  hand  was  and  to  observe  how, 
without  apparent  effort,  it  shook  him  all  over,  as  it 
had  shaken  him  that  day  upon  the  walk  outside.  Yet 
the  elder  mustered  once  more  the  spirit  of  protest. 

"The  church  was  closed  by  order  of  the  district 
evangelist,"  he  urged,  but  his  urging,  even  to  him- 
self, sounded  strangely  lacking  in  force. 

"It  was  opened  in  the  name  of  Him  who  said 
'Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me  and  forbid 
them  not,'  "  replied  the  interloper  quietly  and  em- 
phatically, yet  not  offensively. 


H'kat  does  the  minister  do  when  he  has  received  this  decoration?  "  asked  John 


In  the  meanwhile  the  subtle  cordiality  of  John's 
manner  did  not  abate,  but  seemed  rather  to  grow, 
for,  still  clinging  to  the  elder's  hand,  Hampstead 
walked  with  him  back  down  the  aisle  to  the  open 
space  before  the  pulpit.  Burbeck  felt  himself 
strangely  subdued.  He  was  minded  to  rebel,  to 
flame  up,  but  somehow  he  couldn't.  Yet  Sister 
Nelson's  eye  was  upon  him,  and  it  would  imperil 
his  own  leadership  to  appear  beaten  by  this  mild- 
mannered  young  man  who  coolly  assumed  so  much 
and  executed  his  assumptions  so  masterfully.  The 
alternative  strategy  which  suggested  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  elder  was  to  take  the  lead  in  showing 
that  he  recognized  the  intrusion  of  Hampstead  as 
somehow  an  intervention  from  which  good  might 
come.  To  make  this  strategy  effective,  however, 
action  must  be  immediate;  but  the  shrewd  elder  was 
easily  equal  to  that.  Sniffing  the  air  critically  for 
a  moment,  he  announced,  loudly  enough  to  be  heard 
by  all,  even  by  Sister  Nelson,  busy  with  her  boys: 

"You  need  some  windows  open,  Brother  Hamp- 
stead! You  go  on  with  your  superintending;  I'll 
attend  to  that  myself." 

IMMEDIATELY  the  elder  laid  his  tall  hat  upon  the 
pulpit  steps  and  busied  himself  with  opening  the 
windows  at  the  top. 

As  the  lesson  hour  proceeded  a  trickling  stream 
of  adults  began  to  filter  in.  Their  attitude,  no  more 
than  Burbeck's  had  been,  was  that  of  people  who 
enter  a  house  of  worship.  Surprise,  excitement,  con- 
flict were  written  on  their  faces.  They  took  seats 
on  one  side  section  with  Elder  Burbeck  and  Miss 
Nelson  or  on  the  other  side  with  Miss  Armstrong; 
and  then,  between  fierce  looks  across  the  abyss  of 
chair  backs,  at  the  "disturbing  element"  (the  other 
side  in  a  church  quarrel  is  always  that) ,  they  bent 
a  curious,  watchful  eye  on  Hampstead. 

As  the  two  factions  increased  steadily  in  numbers, 
John  with  a  little  imagination  was  able  to  discern 
exactly  how.  At  first  the  notes  of  the  organ  had 
notified  those  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  that 
the  house  of  God  was  no  longer  nailed  up.  Members 
of  each  party,  fearful  that  the  other  might  gain  an 
advantage,  began  at  once  to  spread  the  news  in  per- 
son and  by  telephone,  so  that  now  all  over  Encina 
women  were  struggling  with  hooks  and  eyes  and 
curling  irons,  and  men  were  abandoning  Sunday 
papers  and  slippers  on  shady  porches,  shaving,  dress- 
ing, and  rushing  in  hot  haste  to  the  battle  line. 

When  the  children  filed  out  the  opposing  groups 
of  adults  remained  buzzing  among  themselves  like 
angry  hornets,  but  with  no  more  communication  be- 
tween the  two  ranks  than  bitter  looks  afforded. 

John,  extremely  desirous  of  getting  well  out  of 
the  zone  of  hostilities,  was  actually  afraid  to  leave 
the.se  belligerent  Chri.stians  alone  together.  He 
thought  they  might  break  into  pitched  battle;  the 
women  might  pull  hair,  the  men  swing  chairs  upon 
each  other's  heads.  His  fears  were  abruptly  height- 
ened by  a  .series  of  violent  bumps  on  the  steps  out- 
side, followed  by  a  trundling  sound  in  the  vestibule 
as  if  a  cannon  were  being  unlimbered.  Instantly 
too,  every  face  in  the  little  chapel  turned  at  the 


ominous  sounds,  but  John  was  puz- 
zled to  observe  that  the  expression 
of  even  the  bitterest  was  softened 
at  the  prospect. 

This  was  explained  in  part  when 
there  appeared  through  the  swing- 
ing inner  doors,  not  the  muzzle  of 
a  fieldpiece,  but  a  lady  in  a  wheel 
chair  who,  though  her  dark  hair 
had  begun  to  silver,  was  dressed 
in  youthful  white  and  had  about 
her  the  air  of  one  who  refused  to 
allow  mere  invalidism  to  triumph 
over  the  .stoutness  of  her  spirit. 

The  wheels  of  her  vehicle  were 
propelled  by  a  solemn  -  looking 
Japanese,  and,  as  if  by  long  under- 
•standing,  one  man  slipped  forward 
immediately  from  each  faction  and 
the  two  made  a  way  among  the 
chairs  for  the  Oriental  to  roll  his 
charge  to  the  exact  center  of  the 
unoccupied  middle  bank  of  sittings. 

EVIDENTLY  she  was  one  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation  who 
observed  a  scrupulous  neutrality 
while  holding  the  affection  and  re- 
gard of  all. 

"The  Angel  of  the  Chair!"  mur- 
mured Miss  Plummer  in  John's  ear 
as  she  passed  to  a  seat  with  Miss 
Armstrong,  where  she  had  been 
busy  putting  away  her  teaching 
paraphernalia. 

From  this  position  of  carefully 
chosen  neutrality,  the  Angel  of  the 
Chair  immediately  beckoned  Miss 
Armstrong  to  her  from  one  side 
and  Elder  Burbeck  from  the  other. 
Each  approached  without  in  any 
way  recognizing  the  presence  of 
the  other;  and  Miss  Armstrong  was  apparently  asked 
to  detail  what  had  happened,  Burbeck's  part,  it 
would  seem,  being  to  amend  if  the  narrative  did  his 
faction  less  than  justice. 

The  story  finished,  and  the  elder  nodding  his  as- 
sent to  it,  the  Angel  of  the  Chair  dismissed  her  in- 
formants and  turned  a  welcoming  glance  on  John. 
The  latter  advanced  with  extended  hand,  feeling  that 
his  formula  of  introduction  was  now  unnecessary. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Burbeck,"  the  lady  said  pleasantly  in 
a  rich  contralto  voice. 

Hampstead  all  but  toppled  over.  This  delicate, 
spirituel  creature  that  hard,  red-faced  partisan's 
wife!    It  seemed  impossible. 

But  Mrs.  Burbeck  was  composedly  taking  from  her 
lap  a  twist  of  tissue  paper  from  which  she  unrolled  a 
simple  boutonniere  consisting  of  one  very  large,  very 
corrugated,  and  very  fragrant  rose  geranium  leaf 
upon  which  a  perfect  white  carnation  had  been  laid. 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Hampstead,"  she  went  on 
placidly,  "what  I  am  going  to  do?"  and  then,  as  John 
looked  his  disclaimer,  continued:  "I  have  always 
been  allowed  the  pinvilege  of  bringing  a  flower  for 
the  minister's  buttonhole.  Brother  Ingram  would 
never  take  his  flower  from  anyone  else.  When  the 
rain  kept  me  away  he  would  not  wear  a  flower  at 
all.  Brother  Aleshire  also  took  his  flower  from  me." 

"But,"  protested  John  in  sudden  alarm,  "I  am  not 
a  minister  at  all,  you  know.  I  just  happened  in,  and 
I  assure  you  that  all  I  am  thinking  of  now  is  a  way 
to  happen  out." 

The  Angel,  it  appeared,  was  a  woman  with  deeps 
of  calm  strength  in  her. 

"You  have  been  a  real  minister  in  what  you  have 
done  this  morning,"  she  said  contentedly,  entirely  un- 
disturbed by  John's  embarrassed  frankness. 

"But  how  am  I  going  to  get  out  from  under?" 
gasped  the  young  man,  feeling  more  and  moi'e  that 
he  could  trust  this  woman. 

The  Angel  of  the  Chair  smiled  inspiringly. 
"The  Scripture  has  no  rule  for  getting  out  from 
under,"  she  suggested  quietly,  "but  there  is  some- 
thing about  not  letting  go  of  the  plow  once  you  have 
grasped  the  handles." 

The  Angel  was  looking  straight  up  at  John  now, 
searching  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  then  adding  signifi- 
cantly: "I  do  not  think  you  are  a  quitting  sort  of 
person." 

A  quitting  sort!  John  could  have  blessed  this 
woman.  In  two  sentences  she  had  felt  her  way  to 
the  principle  he  had  tried  to  make  the  very  center 
of  his  character — loyalty  to  duty  and  everlasting 
persistence.  Some  people  rather  thought  he  was  a 
quitting  sort.  John  knew  he  was  not,  and  to  prove 
it  bent  till  his  buttonhole  was  in  easy  reach  of  the 
hands  uplifted  with  the  flower. 

"And  what,"  he  asked,  "does  the  minister  do  when 
he  has  received  this  decoration  from  the  Angel  of 
the  Chair?" 

It  was  Mrs.  Burbeck's  turn  to  feel  a  flush  of 
pleasure  at  this  appellation  from  a  stranger. 

"Why,"  she  smiled,  her  large  eyes  lighting  per- 
suasively, "he  goes  into  the  "n'pit  ai 
a  hymn." 
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"Which  I  am  not  going  to  do,"  declared  John, 
"because  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  next." 

"  'In  that  hour  it  shall  be  given  you,'  "  suggested 
the  lady. 

Now  it  was  very  strange,  but  when  Mrs.  Burbeck 
quoted  this  it  did  not  seem  like  an  appeal  to  faith  at 
all,  but  the  simple  statement  of  a  fact.  It  chimed  in, 
too,  with  that  odd  feeling  of  the  presence  of  the 
Presence,  which  had  come  to  John  a  while  ago. 

Feeling  thereby  unaccountably  stronger,  and  en- 
dued with  a  sort  of  moral  authority  as  if  he  had  just 
taken  holy  orders  because  of  the 
carnation  which  bloomed  so  chaste- 
ly white  upon  his  breast,  John 
squared  his  shoulders  and  mounted 
the  pulpit.  There  was  clearly 
something  that  God  wanted  to  say 
to  these  people,  and  he  accepted 
the  situation  as  an  obvious  call 
to  him  to  say  it,  but  when  he 
essayed  to  speak,  awe  came  upon 
him,  as  it  had  a  while  before. 

"Brethren,"  he  confessed,  "I  am 
not  a  preacher.  I  haven't  got  any 
text  and  I  don't  know  what  to  say, 
except  just  perhaps  to  tell  you 
how  I  happened  to  be  here  this 
morning." 

Then  he  told  them  simply  and 
iinaffectedly,  but  with  unconscious 
eloquence,  how  he  happened  to  see 
the  church  nailed  up  and  how  it 
sounded  like  the  echo  of  the  blows 
upon  the  cross;  how,  this  morn- 
ing, with  a  sad  ache  in  his  heart, 
the  thought  of  the  faith  of  little 
children  disturbed  by  that  brutal 
plank  upon  the  door  had  brought 
him  all  the  way  over  here  from 
his  home  in  San  Francisco  and 
led  him  to  do  what  he  had  done. 

But  while  John  was  relating 
this  modestly,  yet  with  some  of 
the  fervor  of  unction  and  so'Yne 
comfortable  degree  of  self-forget- 
fulness,  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
sound  like  a  sob,  and  looking  down 
beyond  Elder  Burbeck  to  where 
Sister  Nelson  sat,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  handkerchief  be- 
fore her  eyes  and  her  shoulders 
trembling.  Over  on  the  other  side, 
too,  handkerchiefs  were  out,  so  that 
John  suddenly  realized  that  he  or 
somebody  had  touched  something. 

"That's  all  I  have  to  say,  breth- 
ren," he  declared  abruptly,  his 
voice  growing  suddenly  hollow. 
"I  want  to  get  away!" 

Without  even  the  singing  of  a 
hymn,  John  lifted  his  hand,  bowed 
his  head,  and  murmured  something 
that  was  to  pass  for  a  benediction. 

Yet,  once  out  of  the  pulpit, 
John's  sense  of  terror  seemed  to 
leave  him.  With  some  of  the 
people  coming  forward  to  press 
his  hand  and  even  to  wring  it, 
with  the  Angel  of  the  Chair 
giving  him  a  wonderful  look 
from  her  luminous  eyes,  he  began 
to  feel  strangely,  happily  satis- 
fied with  himself — adrift  upon  an 
unknown  sea,  but  without  fear 
and  joyously  eager  for  the  next 
adventure. 

That  adventure  came  when  blue- 
eyed  Helen  of  the  infant  class  said 
pleadingly:  "Oh,  Brother  Hamp- 
.stead,  will  you  call  on  Sister 
Showalter  this  afternoon  and 
read  a  chapter?  She  is  very  ill 
and  lonely." 

"Yes,"  assented  John  reckless- 
ly. "But  explain  who  it  is  that's 
coming  —  a  book  agent  —  to  read 
to  her." 

John  had  no  idea  who  Mrs. 
Showalter  was,  but  they  gave  him 
a  number.  He  had  no  idea  what 
i  professional  clergyman  reads 


nut  bedstead  with  the  head  rising  pompously  high. 
By  the  far  side  of  the  bed  sat  a  professional-looking 
man  in  the  fifties  with  his  chin  buried  in  his  hand 
and  his  eyes  meditatively  fixed  upon  a  very  old  and 
dreary  face  amid  the  banked-up  pillows — a  face  of 
purplish  hue  that  seemed  without  expression  except 
for  a  lipless,  sunken  mouth  and  eyes  that  glowed 
dully  under  sagging,  heavy  lids. 

"Mother!"  said  the  woman,  speaking  loudly,  "this 
is  Brother  Hampstead!" 

The  aged  eyes  roamed  the  shadows  anxiously  for 
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Behind  a  thicket  that  edges  the  road, 
We  wait — my  horse  and  I. 
His  moist,  warm  skin  is  black  as  an  ace, 
Black  as  the  mask  that  covers  my  face. 
We  watch  the  road  for  a  traveling  chaise — 
And  the  moon  watches  us  from  the  sky. 

We  wait — and  listen — and  listen  and  wait. 
My  bold  black  horse  and  I. 
A  million  crickets  are  chirruping  shrill. 
The  night  smells  of  ragweed,  dewy  and  still. 
We  watch  the  road  where  it  runs  down  the 
hill— 

And  the  moon  watches  us  from  the  sky. 

My  coat  is  red  as  the  blood  of  a  king. 
Red  and  black  are  my  horse  and  I, 
And  red  as  my  coat  are  the  stories  told 
Of  Donegal  Downs,  the  highwayman  bold. 
They  say  that  my  horse  is  shod  with  gold. 
And  he  climbs  up  a  wall  like  a  fly. 

There's  a  strange  long  howl  from  the  marshy 
wood. 

My  black  horse  points  his  ears. 
His  haunches  shiver — once — again  ! 
That's  a  trick  of  his  when  he's  scenting  men! 
A  horse  knows  things  beyond  human  ken. 
A  nd  I  feel  that  my  bold  horse  fears. 


Hark! — a  thin,  faint  creak! — of  a  chain! — 
and  near! 

A  plunge — a  leap  —  we  are  out  in  the  road! 
Quivering  and  snorting  my  black  horse  rears. 
Then  stands,  and  all  of  a  tremble  stares 
At  a  thing  which  a  gap  in  the  thicket  bares. 
Then  I  see — the  chain— and  its  load. 

A  gallows  tall  they  have  built  by  the  way. 
White  and  new — a  bark-stripped  tree. 
I  urge  my  horse  a  few  paces  ahead. 
Then  I  stop  and  uncover  before  the  dead. 
A  man  hangs  there — and  his  coat  is  red! 
And  he  looks,  for  the  world,  like  me! 

On  his  breast  a  white  placard,  with  words  in 
black : 

"This  is  Highwayman  Donegal  Downs. 
A  thousand  crowns  we  paid  for  his  head. 
He  swore  as  he  swung  that,  living  or  dead. 
He'd  come  back  again  in  his  coat  of  red. 
And  collect  that  thousand  crowns." 

They  had  done  another  poor  devil  to  death. 
Believing  that  he  was  me ! 
With  his  dying  breath  he  had  flung  his  boast. 
Knowing  he  made  me  Donegal's  ghost. 
Knowing  he  made  me  a  terror,  almost — 
A  specter  they'd  fear  and  flee. 


We'll  collect  your  vengeance  and  crowns.  Good  Friend, 

My  bold  black  horse  and  I. 

We  wait  by  the  road  'neath  the  gallows-tree. 

My  bold  black  horse,  our  friend,  and  me. 

A  coach  is  coming  !— we  watch  it — we  three. 

And  the  moon  watches  us  from  the  sky. 


'o  a  sick  woman,  but  that  after- 
noon he  pushed  his  little  New  Testament  in  his 
hip  pocket  somewhat  as  Brother  Charles  Thompson 
Campbell  used  to  do,  and  went  upon  his  errand. 

A  faded,  hollow-eyed,  middle-aged  woman  met  him 
at  the  door  with  a  face  so  somber  that  in  his  in- 
stant thought  and  ever  after  John  dubbed  her  the 
Gloom  Woman. 

"My  name  is  Hampstead,"  he  explained.  "I  called 
to  see  the  sick  lady." 

"My  mother!"  answered  the  woman  in  tones  as 
somber  as  her  countenance.  "She  has  been  asking 
for  you  for  an  hour.  She  is  very  low  to-day.  The 
doctor  is  with  her  and  he  is  apprehensive." 

In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  huge  black  wal- 


a  moment,  while  a  withered  purple  hand  felt  its  way 
about  upon  the  coverlet  till  John  touched  it  timidly 
with  his.  Instantly  and  convulsively  the  old  fingers 
gi-ipped  the  young  with  a  pressure  that  to  the  caller 
was  damp  and  deathly. 

The  woman  appeared  to  John  almost  lifeless.  He 
felt  embarrassment  and  resentment.  Why  didn't  they 
tell  him  .she  was  like  this? 

The  hand  was  tugging  at  him  too,  like  a  sort  of 
undertow,  pulling  him  down  and  over.  The  old, 
watery  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  John's  embarrass- 
ment increased.  What  did  the  poor  creature  want? 
To  kiss  him?  What  does  a  minister  do  in  such  a 
case,  he  wondered,  sweat  breaking  out  on  his  brow. 


"I  think  she  wants  to  say  something;  bend  low  so  you 
can  hear  her,"  suggested  the  mournful  voice  of  the 
Gloom  Woman.  John  bent  over  till  he  felt  the  patient's 
hectic  breath  upon  his  cheek,  and  shrank  from  it. 

"The  minister  of  God!"  croaked  the  voice  so 
faintly  that  the  words  barely  traveled  the  necessary 
six  inches  to  his  ear. 

No  man  ever  felt  less  like  the  minister  of  God. 
Hampstead  was  hot,  flustered,  self-conscious,  almost 
irritated.    But  again,  as  if  it  came  from  a  lapping 
wave  at  his  feet,  he  felt  the  hand  once  more,  like  an 
undertow,  tugging  him  down. 

"Read  to  me!"  croaked  the 
ghost  of  a  voice. 

This  was  something  to  do.  A 
curtain  was  raised  slightly  so 
that  the  visitor  could  see,  and  he 
read  the  twenty-third  Psalm  and 
the  twenty-fourth. 

As  Hampstead  read,  his  embar- 
rassment departed.  He  began  to 
find  a  joy  in  what  he  was  doing. 
He  let  his  rich  voice  play  upon 
the  lines  sympathetically  and  had 
a  suspicion  that  he  could  feel  the 
strength  of  the  sick  woman  re- 
viving as  he  read. 

"She  likes  to  have  the  minister 
pray  with  her,"  said  the  Gloom 
Woman  when  the  reading  was 
concluded. 

Again  John  stood  gazing  help- 
lessly till  the  old  hand  dragged 
him  down,  and,  sinking  upon  his 
knees  beside  the  bed,  he  found 
that  words  came  to  him  and  he 
lost  himself  in  them.  His  sym- 
pathy, his  faith,  his  own  sore 
heart  and  its  needs,  all  poured 
themselves  into  that  prayer. 

Once  or  twice,  as  words  flowed 
on,  Hampstead  felt  the  old  hand 
tugging  as  though  the  undertow 
were  pulling  at  it,  and  then  he 
noticed  after  a  time  that  he  did 
not  feel  these  tuggings  any  more; 
but  when  the  prayer  was  finished 
and  he  rose  from  his  knees  the 
grip  of  the  hand  did  not  release 
itself.  Instead,  the  fingers  hung 
on,  rather  like  hooks,  so  that  John 
darted  a  look  of  inquiry  at  the 
purplish  face  upon  the  pillows.  To 
his  surprise  the  chin  had  dropped 
and  the  eyes  had  closed  sleepily. 

"You  have  another  duty,"  said 
the  physician,  nodding  toward  the 
shadows  at  the  back  where  a 
single  heartbroken  wail  had  been 
followed  by  a  convulsive  sobbing. 

John  went  and  stood  beside  the 
Gloom  Woman. 

"Mother  is  gho-h-h-ghawn !"  she 
sobbed. 

"Yes,"  said  Hampstead  simply. 
And  somehow  he  didn't  feel  em- 
barrassed at  all  now  by  the  pres- 
ence of  death.  He  did  not  hesitate 
as  to  what  to  do.  He  just  put  out 
his  hand  and  laid  it  in  a  brotherly 
way  on  the  woman's  shoulder. 

"Let  the  tears  flow,  sister,"  he 
suggested;  "it  is  good  for  you." 

And  the  tears  did  flow,  like 
rivers,  and  all  the  while  John's 
speech  was  flowing  in  much  the 
same  way,  and  with  tears  in  it. 

"You  are  a  minister  of  God!" 
declared  the  Gloom  Woman  with 
sudden  conviction. 

Hampstead  trembled.  This  was 
what  the  dead  had  whispered  to 
him.  It  frightened  him  then;  it 
frightened  him  now.  He  was  not 
a  minister  of  God.  He  was  a  man 
misplaced.  He  wanted  to  get  out 
and  fly.  Yet  before  he  could  check 
her  the  Gloom  Woman  had  raised 
his  hand  and  kissed  it.  This  made 
him  want  to  fly  more  than  ever, 
but  he  managed  to  ask:  "Is  there 
anything  more  that  I  can  do?" 
There  was,  it  seemed,  and  he  did  it;  and  then,  get- 
ting into  the  outside  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  he 
filled  his  lungs  with  long,  refreshing  drafts  of  the 
sun-filtered  ozone  and  found  his  footsteps  leading 
him,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  instinct  of  their  own,  down 
one  of  the  short  side  streets  to  where  the  waters  of 
the  bay  lapped  soothingly  against  the  sea  wall. 

But  the  bay  zephyrs  could  not  wash  that  series  of 
vivid  experiences  out  of  his  mind. 

FOR  some  weeks  after  the  incident  of  this  first  sui- 
prising  day,  the  little  chapel  inEncina,  its  troubles 
and  its  troubled  members  continued  to  exercise  a 
strange  fascination  over  John.  (Continued  onpage  20) 
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WRITING  A  BUSINESS  LETTER 


HE   WRITES  a  good  letter. 


That  is 

more  frequently  said  of  a  man  who 
doesn't  than  of  the  occasional  man  who 
does.  Lately  a  friend  asked  me  to  com- 
pose for  him  a  circular  letter  which  would 
promote  the  sale  of  a  certain  article  of  merchandise. 
Fifteen  years  ago  I  should  have  undertaken  the  task 
with  confidence.    To-day  I  hesitate. 

In  some  lines  of  endeavor  experience  makes  one 
uncertain.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
letter  writing,  yet  I  can  never  tell  in  advance 
whether  a  letter  is  good  or  bad.  Its  effect  on  the 
recipient  is  the  only  test — and  that  is  not  always 
easily  gauged. 

Sending  a  letter  through  the  post  is  a  little  like 
sending  a  race  horse  to  the  post.  The  more  one 
knows  about  letter  writing  and  race  horses  the  less 
confident  one  is  that  either  will  do  what  is  expected. 

I  know  a  very  successful  letter  writer  who  habitu- 
ally says  "between  you  and  I"  and  "you've  got  to  do 
something  for  we  people."  He  splits  infinitives  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  and  says:  "I  kindly  ask  you  do 
this."  His  letters  are  long  and  rambling  and  his 
replies  to  your  letters  are  seldom  responsive.  Yet 
his  written  communications  get  results.  The  matters 
"between  you  and  I"  are  kept  confidential.  The 
things  he  wants  done  for  "we  people"  are  usually 
done,  and  the  favors  that  he  "kindly  asks"  are  for 
the  most  part  granted. 

There  used  to  be  a  man — perhaps  still  is — who 
teaches  people  how  to  write  letters.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral circular  letters  offering  to  teach  me  how.  Since 
his  letters  didn't  move  me  to  part  with  the  neces- 
sary tuition  fee,  possibly  you  will  say  that  he 
wasn't  competent  to  teach  the  art  of  letter  writing. 
I  hardly  think  that  is  fair  to  him.  The  fact  that  I 
recall,  after  these  many  years,  the  circular  letters 
which  he  wrote  me  may,  I  think,  be  offered  as  evi- 
dence that  he  knew  something  about  letter  writing. 

His  style  was  new  then,  but  is  common  now.  His 
was  the  kind  of  letter  which  opeds  the  first  para- 
graph with  the  pronoun  you,  to  denote  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  of  personal  interest  to  the  individual 
receiving  it.  Sentences  were  short  and  incisive. 
Paragraphs  were  frequent.  Each  letter  was  a  suc- 
cession of  tersely  phrased  assertions.  Such  a  letter 
might  be  something  like  the  following: 


You  may  have  bunions. 

You  are  a  man  of  affairs.  You  cannot  waste  your 
time  on  experiments  or  uncertainties.  Yet  you  must 
have  the  latest  and  best. 

Anything  that  reduces  your  efficiency  reduces  your 
income.  Bunions  reduce  efficiency.  Have  you  got 
bunions? 

What  would  you  give  to  have  your  bunions  cured? 
A  good  deal,  no  doubt. 

But  you  have  tried  and  failed.  You  are  discour- 
aged about  your  bunions.  You  are  through  with  ex- 
perimentr,. 

Do  not  experiment.  Try  a  remedy  that  has  proved 
what  it  iinll  do. 

Tiy  Bunyuns  Bunion  Cure.  Write  us  to-day  for 
a  trial  bottle  of  Bunyanf  Bunion  Cure. 

Bunyans  Bunion  Cure  has  cured  thousands  of 
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buyiions.  If  will  cure  yours.  Write  tis  for  a  free  trial 
bottle  to-day.  Yours  respectfully  .  .  . 

Millions  of  circular  letters  of  this  general  type 
have  been  mailed  during  the  past  ten  years.  Hun- 
dreds of  dictators  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  dic- 
tating in  their  daily  correspondence  what  they  call 
"snappy  letters  with  a  punch." 

One  invention  after  another  was  perfected  to 
reproduce  mechanically  manifold  copies  of  the  same 
letter  in  a  manner  to  approximate  actual  typewrit- 
ing. A  high  degree  of  technique  was  developed  in 
the  manufacture  of  typewriter  ribbons,  so  that  the 
name  and  address  of  a  circular  letter's  recipient 
could  be  inserted  in  a  way  to  deceive  him  into  the 
belief  that  he  had  received  a  real  letter. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  circular-letter  plague 
I,  with  my  fancied  sophistication,  took  delight  in 
feeling  the  underside  of  suspicious-looking  letters  to 
ascertain  whether  the  commas  and  periods  and  semi- 
colons had  partially  punched  through  the  paper,  as 
is  their  habit  in  typewritten  letters.  I  used  to  run 
my  finger  tips  over  the  back  sides  of  such  letters  to 
determine  whether  they  were  real  letters  much  as  a 
buyer  runs  his  fingers  over  the  surface  of  a  strange 
salesman's  business  card  to  ascertain  whether  the 
text  is  engraved.  Then  overnight  was  developed  a 
way  of  partially  perforating  circular  letters  with 
punctuation  marks.  This  left  me  without  any  re- 
liable means  of  telling  a  circular  letter  from  a  real 
letter  until  I  learned  to  distinguish  the  carefully 
chosen  wording  of  the  one  from  the  less  studied 
style  of  the  other.  With  this  new  power  I  was  fear- 
less of  the  most  artistically  printed  and  filled  in  cir- 
cular letters.  I  could  tell  them  at  a  glance.  No 
longer  I  needed  to  feel  for  punctuation  marks. 

A  circular  letter  manifolded  by  the  old  process 
had  just  as  good  a  chance  with  me  as  a  circular 
reproduced  by  the  newest  process.  Neither  had  any 
chance  at  all.  I  had  developed  a  sixth  sense  of  de- 
tecting circular  letters  at  sight  and  a  great  dexterity 
in  throwing  them  into  my  waste  basket.  I  gave  no 
one  else  credit  for  being  as  clever  as  myself  and 
continued  for  a  year  or  more  to  mail  "processed  let- 
ters" to  the  waste  baskets  of  the  same  people  whose 
"processed  letters"  were  meeting  a  similar  fate  at  my 
hands.  I  thought  I  was  fooling  them.  They  thought 
they  were  fooling  me.    We  were  fooling  ourselves. 


Meriting  hutinens  letlcrt  is  like  playing  ihe  riirrs  :  the  mnre  you  know  the  less  you  expect 
Jan.  H 


The  Unusual  Style  Wins 

SUDDENLY  I  awoke— or  thought  I  did.  All  the 
machines  for  duplicating  circular  letters  were 
relegated  to  the  printing  of  price  lists  and  trade  in- 
formation. A  corps  of  typists  was  brought  in.  What 
mattered  the  cost  if  only  my  letters  were  read. 
Real  typewritten  letters  would  certainly  be  read. 
Surely  there  could  be  no  question  about  that.  I  for- 
got that  I  had  learned  to  detect  circular  letters,  not 
by  their  appearance  but  by  their  phraseology. 

One  day  I  dictated  an  actual  letter  to  a  mei'chant 
in  Savannah,  Ga.     His  answer  began: 
"Replying  to  your  circular  letter."  Natu- 
rally I  was  offended.     I  called  for  a 
carbon  copy  of  my  letter  and  reread  it 
carefully.     What  made  the  Savannah 
merchant  call  it  a  circular  letter?  It 
was  a  perfectly  good  letter.    Didn't  it 
have  "snap"  and  a  "punch"?    Yes,  very 
much  so.    Then  it  dawned  upon  me,  snap 
and  punch  had  become  the  common  at- 
tributes of  all  circular  letters.    The  whole 
world — even  Savannah — 
had    come    to  associate 
snap  and  punch  with  cir- 
cular letters.  Therefore 
snap    and    punch  were 
qualities   to  be  avoided 
rather  than  cultivated. 

Snap  has  become  a  fca- 
ture  of  cheap  tailoring — 
)L  accordingly  the  exclusive 
tailor  must  avoid  snap. 
Snap  and  punch  have  be- 
come features  of  nearly 
everyone's  business  let- 
ters— therefore  the  letter 
writer  who  wants  his 
letters  to  stand  out  in 
your  morning's  mail 
from  other  people's  let- 
ters can  accomplish  that 
result  in  a  degree  by 
eliminating  snap  and 
punch  from  his  dictation 


Business  letters  have  supplanted  many  canvassers 

or  composition.  A  style  of  business  letter  which 
seems  to  be  growing  in  popularity  among  the  ad- 
vanced thinkers — or  advanced  letter  writers — is  a 
modification  of  the  social  style  of  correspondence.  It 
combines  a  sort  of  intimate  though  respectful  fa- 
miliarity with  a  certain  naivete  in  presenting  the 
business  matter  touched  upon.  Such  a  letter  is  usu- 
ally very  brief  and  graceful.  It  might  be  something 
like  the  following: 

Dear  Mr.  Smith  :  /  wonder  if,  by  any  chance,  you 
have  ever  thought  of  buying  a  suburban  home.  I 
happen  to  know  of  a  rather  rare  opportunity.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  knoiv? 

Yours  faithfully  .  .  . 

Circular  letters  of  this  sort,  frequently  reproduced 
on  engraved  note  paper  as  they  are,  sometimes  prove 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  a  real  letter. 

In  this  day  of  typewriters  it  is  not  strange  that 
in  certain  classes  of  sales  solicitation  the  pen-writ- 
ten note  is  most  effective.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  exclusive  and  high-priced  store  which  seeks 
to  lend  an  air  of  distinction  to  its  solicitation  of 
patronage.  Such  a  letter  must  necessarily  be  very 
brief  and  legibly  written  in  order  that  it  may  be 
read  almost  at  a  glance.  While  legibility  is  a  prime 
essential,  the  handwriting  should  also  be  of  a  fash- 
ionable sort.  The  style  common  to  Englishwomen  is  a 
very  good  type.  The  contents  of  this  kind  of  letter 
should  be  noteworthy  for  grace  of  diction  and  written 
either  on  engraved  correspondence  cards  or  engraved 
note  paper — never  on  an  ordinary  business  letterhead. 

A  retail  store  in  which  I  have  a  proprietary  in- 
terest conducts  all  of  its  solicitation  of  business 
and  correspondence  with  its  customers  on  corre- 
spondence cards  and  note  paper.  The  regular  busi- 
ness letterhead  is  used  only  in  correspondence  with 
the  people  from  whom  it  buys  goods. 

How  "Punch  "  Is  Secured 

TIME  was  when  nearly  all  business  men  wrote  let- 
ters in  much  the  same  style  as  lawyers,  religiously 
observing  certain  fixed  forms  of  expression,  and  set- 
ting forth  with  great  prolixity  the  subject  matter 
of  each  letter.    For  example: 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  valued  favor  of  the  10th  inst.,  signed  by  your 
Mr.  Jones,  wherein  you  state  that  the  weather  having 
retarded  the  picking  of  cotton  in  your  vicinity,  and 
furthermore,  the  planters,  by  reason  of  the  unsat- 
isfactory price  of  spot  cotton  on  the  date  of  your 
letter,  viz.,  the  10th  inst.,  being  disinclined  to  sell 
such  cotton  as  has  been  jncked  and  is  therefore 
unavailable  for  sale,  you  find  your  coUcctiens  un- 
expectedly slow  and  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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T^IRranRR^^K^^^^s  n  m  an 

of  tfcte  Metro  Pic- 
ture Corporation  wears 

RflRIS  GARTERS.  He  al- 

ways  looks  on  the  back 
of  tke  shield  for  the 
name  when  he  huys. 
Then  he  is  sure  he  is 
getting  the  genuine. 
25  and  50  cents 

You,  too,  should  always 
look  for  the  name  P/IRIS  on 
tKe  back  of  the  shield  when 
you  buy. 

A.  Stein   ^  Co. 

Trailers 
Children's  KI8(3lk®F»J^  Garters 

Chicago  New  York 


AK  RflRIS 

fj;  C/IRTERS 

No  metal 
can  fouch  you 


"New-Skin*' 

—to  prevent  infection 


New-Skin  is  an  antiseptic 
liquid  for  cuts,  scrapes, 
and  little  hurts.  When  it 
dries,  it  forms  a  water- 
proof "film"  that  pro- 
tects the  cut  and  allows 
it  to  heal. 

Carry  it  with  you  always. 
Keep  a  bottle  in  the 
house. 

Genuine  New-Skin  W-^ 

See  directiniiH  and  rlrciilar.  Many 
UHCH.  Prla-H  (ill  U.  H.):  JOr.,  25c., 
&0c.  At  rlriiifKiutH.  Or  Heiid  us 
2.*.r.  in  stampH  for  "home"  bIzc  by 
Parcel  Po-«l.  AddreHS  Newskin 
Coiri|miiy,  New  York,  (Dept.  J.) 


All!  ays  tn  glasf.  bot-  § 
ties  red  and  gold  g 
paper  cartons.  = 


~1  Vou  can  gel  5,000  miles  MORE  service  out  of  them.  | 
}    Kor  over  three  years  European  motor-  [ 
lists  have  been  gettinf?  from  KV>00  to 
[l.'i.OOO  nillr:H  out  of  thi-lr  tlrrH  by  "half- 
HoihiK"  th*rin  wltb  St(;fl-St Ufldi;d  Trcadn. 

In  elfcht  nionthii  20,000  American  motor-  I 
iHt«  havfi  followed  their  example  and  are 
I  laving  $R0  to  $200  &  year  In  tlrr>  expense. 

We  Deliver  Free  prepay  the  express 

I.IIMI  »ii..w  you  to  i,c  tho  jiKicn.  Durable 
[Treads  .loul/li;  the  lifi-  of  your  tlri.'H  iijiil  are 
lioiii  uuiler  n  ilgned  Kuarantee  for  5,000 
I  miles  without  puncture.  Appllcfl  Iti  your 
u  Karrii-<-  Ju  thiil  V  rolniileM. 


Special 


Discount  ;;!!7;:.:;'„T"'^'"'" 


ory  on  flrnt 

hlpiinrii^  direct  from  factory.  Don't  take 
any  more  dianreg  with  your  tlreH.  Mail 
the  coupon  today  and  find  out  bow  to  f^et 
6,000  more  rnlb'H  out  of  them. 
wwMM  Tear  off  and  Mail— Save  the  DUcount  rwMmjm 
C'OLOUADO  I  IKK  &  I.EATllKfl  (  OmPANY 
1 8  Tread  Itldi;..  Iimiver. t  ofo.  AH  TranHiiortntliui  Hld^.^rhlcngo 

81  Woohrorth  Itldf?.,  Now  Vorti 
OfTitlpmen:— Plfane  t<end  me  without  oblli^ation,  Bampic, 
'opv  of  .1,000  mile  (funrantce,  Hpeclal  diMcuunt  terras  and 
l.ooic  "10,000  Miles  on  One  Bet  of  Tlrea". 

Addrexi  


My  Tlr«  Sizen  arR. 
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Held  to  Answer 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


Each  Sunday  he  shepherded  the  Sun- 
day school  and  talked  a  blundering 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  older  folk 
who  gathered;  while  between  Sundays 
he  devoted  an  astonishing  portion  of  his 
time  to  visiting  these  wrangling  Chris- 
tians in  their  homes,  for  the  ambition  to 
heal  this  disgraceful  quarrel  had  taken 
hold  on  him  like  some  knightly  passion. 

AND  in  the  midst  of  all  these  busy  com- 
.  ings  and  goings,  odd,  half-humor- 
ous reflections  upon  his  own  status  used 
to  break  in  upon  John's  mind.  Not  a  self- 
respecting  church  in  the  communion,  he 
knew,  but  would  have  eyed  him  askance 
because  he  had  been  an  actor.  Only 
this  little  helpless  church,  whose  con- 
dition was  so  miserable  it  could  not  re- 
ject any  real  help,  accepted  him,  and 
that  merely  in  a  relation  that  was  en- 
tirely unofficial  and  undefined.  Still  a 
sense  of  his  fitness  for  this  particular 
task  grew  upon  him  continually,  and  it 
was  really  astonishing  how  every  ex- 
perience through  which  he  had  passed 
equipped  him  for  his  peacemaking  task: 
most  of  all  those  pangs  endured  because 
of  his  break  with  Bessie,  which,  al- 
though eating  into  his  heart  like  an 
acid,  yielded  a  kind  of  ascetic  joy  in 
the  pain  as  if  some  sort  of  character 
bleaching  and  expiation  were  at  work 
within  him. 

In  the  meantime  an  arbitration  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  district  evan- 
gelist, Brother  Harding,  and  Professor 
Hamilton,  the  dean  of  the  seminary, 
was  at  work  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
little  church.  Both  wings  consented  to 
this,  but  with  misgivings,  since  the  one 
man  they  were  really  coming  to  trust 
was  Hampstead  himself;  and  when  the 
night  for  the  report  of  the  arbitration 
committee  arrived  each  faction  turned 
out  in  full  strength  with  suspicions 
freshly  roused  and  all  abuzz  with 
angry  conversation  as  if  the  church 
were  a  nest  of  wasps. 

"Things  are  pretty  hot,"  remarked 
the  dean  under  his  breath,  coming  up 
to  read  the  report. 

"They  are  awful,"  groaned  the  dis- 
trict evangelist. 

JOHN  presided,  standing  carefully  on 
his  neutral  patch  in  the  carpet,  and 
was  dismayed  and  sickened  by  this  new 
and  terrible  display  of  feeling.  He  had 
come  to  know  a  very  great  deal  about 
these  people  in  the  last  few  weeks;  he 
had  seen  how  some  of  these  men  strug- 
gled to  make  a  living;  how  some  of 
these  women  bore  awful  crosses  in 
their  hearts;  how  sickness  was  in  some 
houses,  cold  despair  in  others;  how 
much  each  needed  the  '  strength,  the 
joy,  the  consolation  of  religion,  and  how 
large  a  mission  there  was  for  this 
church  and  for  its  minister. 

But  the  dean  was  reading  his  report 
now  in  a  high,  lecture-room  voice.  It 
was  very  brief. 

"As  for  the  matters  at  issue,"  it  con- 
fessed, "your  committee  finds  it  human- 
ly impossible  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  this  regretful  division.  It  believes 
the  only  future  for  the  congregation  is 
in  a  wise,  constructive,  forward-moving 
leadership  which  can  forget  the  past 
entirely. 

"It  finds  that  such  a  leadership  now 
exists  in  one  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  en- 
joying the  confidence  of  both  factions, 
and  it  recommends  that  this  congrega- 
tion make  sure  the  future  by  calling 
to  its  pastorate  the  one  man  whom  the 
committee  believes  supremely  fitted  for 
the  task:  our  wise  and  faithful  brother, 
John  Hampstead." 

The  congregation  had  not  thought  of 
Hampstead  as  a  minister.  He  had  not 
permitted  them  to  do  so.  To  them  this 
recommendation  was  a  surprise. 

But  to  John  it  was  a  shock.  His  face 
turned  a  faded  yellow.  His  eyes  wan- 
dered in  a  hunted  way  from  the  face 
of  the  dean  to  that  of  the  evangelist, 
and  then  slowly  they  swept  the  con- 
gregation. 

All  at  once  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
no  resisting,  as  if  a  trap  had  been  laid 
for  him  and  for  his  liberties;  and  he 
struck  out  more  vehemently: 

"Think  what  it  means,  you  young 
men !  I  ask  you  especially"  (and  John 
held  out  his  hands  toward  them,  scat- 
tered through  the  audience)  "what  it 
means  to  abandon  life  and  the  world  by 
donning  the  uniform  of  the  professional 
clergyman ! 

"Wherever  you  go,  in  a  train,  in  a 
restaurant,  upon  the  street,  you  are  no 
longer  free,  but  a  slave  to  forms  and 


to  conventions.  You  must  live  up,  not 
to  your  ideal  of  what  a  minister  is,  but 
to  the  popular  ideal  of  how  a  minister 
should  appear.   It  is  a  vow  to  hypocrisy ! 

"It  is  a  vow  also  to  loneliness.  The 
minister  is  cut  off  from  the  life  of  other 
men.  No  man  thereafter  feels  quite  at 
ease  in  his  presence,  but  puts  on  some- 
thing or  puts  off  something,  and  the 
minister  never  sees  or  feels  the  real 
man  except  by  accident. 

"For  a  few  weeks"  (and  John  low- 
ered his  voice  to  a  more  tempered  note) 
"I  have  been  happy  to  do  some  serv- 
ice among  you,  but  I  was  free!  As  I 
walked  down  the  street  I  wore  the  uni- 
form of  business.  No  man  could  say: 
'There  goes  a  priest;  watch  him!' 

"Listen!"  In  the  silence  John  him- 
self appeared  to  be  listening  to  some 
debate  that  went  on  within  himself,  and 
when  he  began  to  speak  once  more  it 
was  with  the  chastened  utterance  of  one 
who  takes  his  hearers  into  a  sacred 
confidence. 

"I  have  had  ambitions,  brethren,  and 
I  have  given  them  up.  I  have  had  a 
great  love  and  all  but  lost  it.  Failures 
have  humbled  me.  Disappointment  and 
surrenders  have  taught  me  some  of  the 
true  values  of  life.  I  have  tried  to  gain 
things  for  myself  and  lost  them.  When 
I  think  of  seeking  anything  for  myself 
again,  after  my  experiences,  I  feel  very 
weak  and  can  command  no  resolution; 
but  when  I  think  of  seeking  happiness 
for  others,  for  little  children  in  par- 
ticular, for  wives  and  mothers,  for  all 
women,  in  fact,  with  their  capacity  to 
love  and  trust;  for  striving,  upclimbing 
men — yes,  and  the  weak  ones  too,  for 
I  have  learned  that  the  flesh  is  very 
weak— when  I  think  of  seeking  the  good 
of  humanity  at  large,  I  feel  immensely 
strong  and  immensely  determined.  For 
that  I  am  ready  to  bury  my  life  in 
the  soil  of  sacrifice,  but  not  profes- 
sionally! 

"I  hate  sham.  I  hate  professionalism. 
I  am  done  with  part-playing.  I  will  not 
do  it.    I  cannot  be  your  minister!" 

JOHN'S  last  words  rang  out  sharply, 
and  the  audience,  seeing  that  the 
heart  of  a  man  with  an  experience  had 
been  shown  to  them,  sat  breathless  and 
still  expectant. 

In  the  silence  the  voice  of  the  district 
evangelist  was  presently  audible. 

"Brother  Hampstead,"  he  was  saying 
quietly,  "is  a  man  I  don't  exactly  un- 
derstand, but  I  think  in  his  very  words 
of  protest  he  has  given  us  the  reasons 
why  he  should  be  a  minister,  and  he  has 
revealed  to  us  why  he  has  gained  your 
confidence.  Because  of  his  humility  and 
his  sincerity  I  feel  that  I  can  trust  him. 
You  feel  that  you  can." 

"But,"  protested  John  with  a  gesture 
of  desperation,  "I  am  not  educated  for 
the  ministry." 

"You  have  something  more  needed 
here  than  education,"  interjected  the 
dean  of  the  seminary,  still  in  his  lec- 
ture-room voice.  "Besides,  the  semi- 
nary is  but  ten  miles  away,  by  the 
street  car.  You  may  complete  the  full 
three  years'  course  at  the  same  time 
you  are  making  this  little  church  into 
a  big  one!" 

Something  in  John's  breast  leaped 
at  the  prospect  of  a  college  course, 
breaking  in  upon  his  mental  develop- 
ment like  another  birth  into  his  life, 
and  the  idea  of  making  a  little  church 
into  a  big  one  appealed  to  his  inborn 
passion  for  definite  achievement;  yet 
with  it  all  came  once  more  the  feeling 
that  he  was  being  hopelessly  and  help- 
lessly entangled. 

"But,"  he  struggled,  looking  vdth 
moist,  appealing  eyes  first  at  Hamilton 
and  then  at  Harding:  "I  have  not  been 
ordained  and  I  have  no  call!" 

"No  call?"  queried  Dean  Hamilton, 
laughing  nervously,  as  was  his  way  of 
modifying  the  intensity  of  the  situation. 
"Your  capacity  to  do  is  your  call." 

"Being  honest  with  yourself,  do  you 
not  believe  that  you  can  save  this 
church?"  argued  Brother  Harding. 

JOHN  felt  that  he  could,  but  his  soul 
still  strained  within  him,  and  his  eyes 
roved  over  the  audience,  the  corners  of 
the  room  and  the  very  beams  in  the 
ceiling,  as  if  seeking  a  way  of  escape. 
Suddenly  a  man  stood  up  in  the  back 
of  the  church. 

"Will  he  take  a  side?"  this  man  de- 
manded excitedly  with  hoarse  impa- 
tience.   "What  side  is  he  on?" 

The  very  crassness  of  this  partisan 
creature,  so  seething  with  personal  feel- 
ing that  he  understood  nothing  of  the 
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young'  man's  agony  of  soul,  lashed  the 
tender  sensibilities  of  Hampstead  like 
a  scourge,  so  that  all  his  nature  rose 
in  protest.  From  a  figure  of  cowering 
doubt  he  suddenly  stood  forth  bold  and 
challenging. 

"No!"  he  thundered.  "I  will  not  take 
a  side !  The  curse  of  God  is  upon  sides, 
and  every  man  and  every  woman  who 
takes  a  side  in  His  church!  I  will  take 
the  Lord's  side.  I  challenge  every  one 
of  you  who  is  willing  to  leave  his  or 
her"  petty  personal  feeling  in  this  con- 
troversy, for  to-night  and  foi-ever,  to 
come  out  here  and  stand  beside  me.  I 
place  my  life  career  upon  the  issue.  I 
will  let  your  coming  be  my  call.  If  you 
call  me,  I  will  answer.  If  you  do  not, 
God  has  set  me  free  from  my  responsi- 
bility to  you." 

THE  questioning  partisan  sank  down 
abashed  before  such  prophetic  fervor. 
John  stood  waiting.  No  eye  looked  at 
any  other  eye  but  his.  The  silence  was 
electric  and  pregnant,  but  brief,  broken 
almost  immediately  by  a  low,  rumbling 
sound  and  the  rattle  of  wheels  against 
chairs.  The  Angel  of  the  Chair,  pro- 
pelling her  vehicle  herself,  was  coming 
to  take  her  place  beside  John. 

She  had  barely  reached  the  front 
when  the  tall  form  of  Elder  Burbeck 
was  seen  to  advance  stiffly  and  offer 
his  hand  to  Hampstead. 

The  venerable  Elder  Lukenbill,  goat- 
whiskered  and  doddering,  leader  of  the 
Aleshire  faction,  hesitated  only  long 
enough  to  gloat  a  little  at  this  spectacle 
of  his  rival,  Burbeck,  eating  humble  pie, 
and  then,  prodded  from  behind,  arose  and 
careened  on  weak  knees  dowTi  the  aisle. 

Others  began  to  follow,  till  presently 
it  seemed  that  the  whole  church  was 
moving;  everybody  stood  up,  everybody 
slipped  forward,  or  tried  to.  Failing 
that,  they  spoke  or  laughed  or  sobbed 
or  shook  hands  with  themselves  or  some 
one  near;  then  craned  on  tiptoe  to  see 
what  was  happening  down  where  half 
the  church  was  massed  about  the  two 
elders,  about  the  dean  and  the  evan- 
gelist and  John. 

Abruptly  the  tall  forms  of  these  men 
sank  from  view;  then  the  front  ranks 
of  people,  crowding  around,  also  began 
to  sink,  almost  as  ripe  grain  bows  be- 
fore a  breeze,  until  even  the  people  at 


the  back  could  see  that  Brother  Hamp- 
stead was  kneeling,  with  the  yellow 
crest  of  his  hair  falling  in  self-abandon 
about  his  face. 

The  long,  skeleton  hand  of  Elder 
Lukenbill  was  sprawled  over  John's 
bowed  head  and  overlapped  aggressively 
by  the  stout,  red  fingers  of  Elder  Bur- 
beck, while  the  dapper  digits  of  the  dean 
of  the  seminary  capped  and  clasped  the 
two  hands  and  tangled  nervously  in 
the  tawny  locks  themselves. 

"With  this  laying  on  of  hands,"  the 
dean  was  saying,  still  in  that  high 
lecture-room  cackle,  although  his  tone 
was  deeply  impressive,  "I  ordain  thee 
to  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ!" 

When,  succeeding  this,  the  voice  of 
the  district  evangelist  had  been  heard 
in  prayer,  there  followed  an  impressive 
waiting  silence,  in  which  no  one  seemed 
to  know  quite  what  to  do  except  to  gaze 
fixedly  at  the  face  of  John  Hampstead, 
which  continued  as  bloodless  and  as 
motionless  as  chiseled  marble;  until, 
bowed  in  her  chair,  as  if  she  larooded 
like  a  real  angel  over  the  kneeling  con- 
gregation, the  rich  contralto  voice  of 
Mrs.  Burbeck  began  to  sing: 

"Take  my  life  and  let  it  be 
Consecrated,  Lord,  to  Thee, 
Take  my  hands  and  let  them  move 
At  the  impulse  of  Thy  love." 

Presently  her  voice  changed  to 
"Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee;  nearer  to 
Thee,"  while  other  voices  joined,  until 
the  whole  church  was  filled  vdth  the 
sound,  yet  the  lack  of  instrumental 
accompaniment  gave  the  effect  of  in- 
crease of  emotion  rather  than  of  vol- 
ume, as  if  all  the  singers'  heartstrings 
were  sob-swept,  and  when  the  last  note 
had  died  the  very  air  of  the  little  chapel 
seemed  tear-washed  and  clear. 

Into  this  atmosphere  John  Hampstead 
arose,  and  when  one  hand  swept  back 
the  yellow  mass  of  hair  a  kind  of  glory 
appeared  upon  his  brow.  Once  an  actor, 
once  a  man  of  ambition,  he  was  now 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  humanity. 

But  he  had  not  surrendered  his  love 
for  Bessie  Mitchell,  and  Marien  Dounay 
was  still  in  the  world  and  mounting 
higher  and  higher  toward  the  goal  she 
had  imperiously  set  for  herself. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


The  Prisoner's  Defense 
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of  the  danger  to  the  army  and  the  state. 
A  ^eat  defeat,  the  death  of  thousands  of 
men,  might  spring  from  my  misplaced 
confidence.  There  was  still  time  by 
judgment  and  energy  to  stop  this  fright- 
ful evil.  I  heard  her  step  upon  the 
stairs  outside,  and  an  instant  later  she 
had  come  through  the  doorway.  She 
started,  and  her  face  was  bloodless  as 
she  saw  me  seated  there  with  the  open 
letter  in  my  hand. 

"How  did  you  get  that?"  she  gasped. 
"How  dared  you  to  break  my  desk  and 
steal  my  letter?" 

I SAID  nothing.  I  simply  sat  and 
looked  at  her  and  pondered  what  I 
should  do.  She  suddenly  sprang  for- 
ward and  tried  to  snatch  the  letter.  I 
caught  her  wrist  and  pushed  her  down 
on  to  the  sofa,  where  she  lay  collapsed. 
Then  I  rang  the  bell  and  told  the  maid 
that  I  must  see  Mr.  Murreyfield  at  once. 
He  was  a  genial  elderly  man,  who 
had  treated  this  woman  with  as  much 
kindness  as  if  she  were  his  daughter. 
He  was  horrified  at  what  I  said.  I 
could  not  show  him  the  letter  on  ac- 
count of  the  secret  that  it  contained, 
but  I  made  him  understand  that  it  was 
of  desperate  importance. 

"What  are  we  to  do?"  he  asked.  "I 
never  could  have  imagined  anything  so 
dreadful.  What  would  you  advise  us 
to  do?" 

"There  is  only  one  thing  that  we  can 
do,"  I  answered.  "This  woman  must  be 
arrested,  and  in  the  meanwhile  we  must 
so  arrange  matters  that  she  cannot 
possibly  communicate  with  anyone.  P'or 
all  we  know,  she  has  confederates  in 
this  very  village.  Can  you  undertake 
to  hold  her  securely  while  I  go  to 
Colonel  Worral  at  Pedley  and  get  a 
warrant  and  a  guard?" 

"We  can  lock  her  in  her  bedroom." 

"You  need  not  trouble,"  said  she.  "I 
give  you  my  word  that  I  will  stay  where 
I  am.  I  advise  you  U)  be  careful.  Cap- 
tain Fowler.  You've  .shown  once  before 
that  you  are  liable  to  do  things  before 
you  have  thought  of  the  consequence. 
If  I  am  arrested  all  the  world  will 
know  that  you  have  tfiven  away  the 
secrets  that  were  confided  to  you.  There 
is  an  end  of  your  career,  my  friend. 


You  can  punish  me,  no  doubt.  What 
about  yourself?" 

"I  think,"  said  I,  "you  had  best  take 
her  to  the  bedroom." 

"Very  good,  if  you  wish  it,"  said  she, 
and  followed  us  to  the  door.  When  we 
reached  the  hall  she  suddenly  broke 
away,  dashed  through  the  entrance  and 
made  for  her  motor  bicycle,  which  was 
standing  there.  Before  she  could  start 
we  had  both  seized  her.  She  stooped 
and  made  her  teeth  meet  in  Murrey- 
field's  hand.  With  flashing  eyes  and 
tearing  fingers  she  was  as  fierce  as  a 
wildcat  at  bay.  It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  we  mastered  her,  and 
dragged  her — almost  carried  her — up 
the  stairs.  We  thrust  her  into  her 
room  and  turned  the  key,  while  she 
screamed  out  abuse  and  beat  upon  the 
door  inside. 

"It's  a  forty-foot  drop  into  the  gar- 
den," said  Murreyfield,  tying  up  his 
bleeding  hand.  "I'll  wait  here  till  you 
come  back.  I  think  we  have  the  lady 
fairly  safe." 

"I  have  a  revolver  here,"  said  I. 
"You  should  be  armed."  I  slipped  a 
couple  of  cartridges  into  it  and  held  it 
out  to  him.  "We  can't  afford  to  take 
chances.  How  do  you  know  what 
friends  she  may  have?" 

"Thank  you,"  said  he.  "I  have  a 
stick  here  and  the  gardener  is  within 
call.  Do  you  hurry  off  for  the  guard, 
and  I  will  answer  for  the  prisoner." 

HAVING  taken,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
every  possible  precaution,  I  ran  to 
give  the  alarm.  It  was  two  miles  to 
Pedley  and  the  colonel  was  out,  which 
occasioned  some  delay.  Then  there  were 
formalities  and  a  magistrate's  signa- 
ture to  be  obtained.  A  policeman  was 
to  serve  the  warrant,  but  a  military 
escort  was  to  be  sent  in  to  bring  back 
the  prisoner.  I  was  so  filled  with  anx- 
iety and  impatience  that  I  could  not 
wait,  but  I  hurried  hack  alone  with  the 
promi.se  that  they  would  follow. 

The  Pedley- Woodrow  road  opens 
into  the  highroad  to  Colchester  at  a 
point  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village 
of  Radchurch.  It  was  evening  now  and 
the  light  was  such  that  one  could  not 
.see  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
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THE  BETTER  LIFE 

How  Conscious  Energy  Makes  It  Possible  for  All  of  Us 
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positive,  enabling  you  to  grow  and 
evolutionize  to  a  higher  state  of 
perfection.  The  Swoboda  Sys- 
tem can  do  more  for  you  than 
you  can  imagine.  It  can  so  vital- 
ize every  organ,  tissue  and  cell  of 
your  body  as  to  make  the  mere  act 
of  living  a  joy.  It  can  give  you  an  in 
tense,  thrilhng  and  pulsating  nature. 
It  can  increase  your  very  life.  I 
not  only  promise  it,  I  guarantee  it. 

Why  Become  Prematurely 
Old  in  Whole  or  in  Part? 

Why  Take  Less  Than  Your  Full  Share  of  Life 
and  Pleasure  ?  Are  you  living  a  full  and  successful  life? 
Why  not  always  be  at  your  best  ?— thoroughly  well,  virile, 
energetic.  Why  not  invest  in  yourself  and  make  the  most 
of  your  every  opportunity  ?  It  is  easy  when  you  know  how. 
The  Swoboda  System  points  the  way.  It  requires  no  \ 
drugs,  no  appliances,  no  dieting,  no  study,  no  loss  of  time, 
no  special  bathing;  there  is  nothing  to  worry  you.  It  gives 
ideal  mental  and  physical  conditions  without  inconvenience  or  trouble. 

The  Swoboda  System  of  Conscious  Evolution  Is  no  experiment.    „     

over  the  world.  I  have  among  my  pupils  hundreds  of  doctors,  judges,  senators,  members  of  cabinet,  ambassadors, 
governors,  thousands  of  business  and  professional  men,  farmers,  mechanics  and  laborers,  and  almost  an  equal  num- 
ber of  women — more  than  two  hundred  thousand  people  have  profited  through  this  system. 

Your  Earning  Power,  your  success  depends  entirely  upon  your  energy,  health,  vitality,  memory  and  will  power.  With- 
out these,  all  knowledge  becomes  of  srnall  value,  for  it  cannot  be  put  into  active  use.  The  Swoboda  System  can  make  you 
tireless,  improve  your  memory,  intensify  your  will  power,  and  make  you  physically  just  as  you  ought  to  be.   I  promise  it. 

What  Others  Have  to  Say: 

out  flattery  believe  tliat  its  projiaeation  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  health  n(  the  couniry." 

*'My  reserve  force  makes  me  feel  that  nothing  is  im- 
possible, my  capacity  both  physically  and  mentally  is  iii- 
rreasing  daily." 

''I  have  heard   your  system  highly  recommended  for 
yars,  but  I  did  not  realize  the  efTtotiveness  of  it  until  I 
tried  it.    I  am  clad  indeed  that  I  am  imw  taking  it." 
"Your  sysleTn  devt^loped  nie  iii.  st  wonderfully." 
"I  think  your  system  is  wundertiil.    I  thought  I  was  in 
the  best  of  physical  bealtli  befui  i-  I  wrote  for  your  course.  . 
but  I  can  now  note  tbe  eri-atpst  improvement  even  in  this 
short  time.    I  cannot  recommend  your  system  too  highly. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  refer  to  me." 

<*Yuu  know  more  about  the  human  body  than  any  man 
with  whom  I  have  ever  come  in  contact  personally  or 
otherwise." 

"Your  dia^^nosi3  and  explanation  of  my  brain  trouble 
was  a  revelation  to  me.  I  have  had  the  best  physicians  of 
my  State,  but  your  grasp  of  the  humm  body  exceeds  any- 
thing I  have  ever  heard  or  known.  1  have  read  your  letters 
to  many  people,  also  to  my  physicians,  who  marvel  at 
with-  them." 

MY  NEW  COPYRIGHTED  BOOK  IS 
FREE.  It  explains  THE  SWOBODA  SYS- 
TEM OF  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and 
the  human  body  as  it  has  never  been  ex- 
plained before.  It  explains  MY  NEW 
THEORY  OF  THE  BODY  AND  MIND. 
It  will  startle,  educate,  and  enlighten  you. 

My  book  is  not  a  dry  treatise  on  anatomy 
and  physiology.  It  tells  in  a  highly  interest- 
ing and  simple  manner  just  what  you  have 
always  wanted  to  know  about  yourself. 

You  will  cherish  this  book  for  having  given 
you  the  first  real  understanding  of  your  body 
and  mind.  It  shows  how  you  may  be  able  to 
obtain  a  superior  life;  it  explains  how  you 
may  make  use  of  natural  laws  for  your  own 
advantage. 

My  book  will  give  you  a  better  understand- 
ing^f  yourself  than  you  could  obtain  from  a 
college  course.  The  information  which  ,it 
imparts  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere  at  any 
price.  It  shows  the  unlimited  possibilities 
for  you  through  conscious  evolution  of  your 
cells;  it  explains  my  discoveries  and  what 
they  are  doing  for  men  and  women.  Thou- 
sands have  advanced  themselves  in  every  way 
through  a  better  realization  and  conscious 
use  of  the  principles  which  I  have  discovered 
and  which  I  disclose  in  my  book.  It  tells  what 
Conscious  Evolution  means  and  what  it  may 
do  for  you.  It  also  explains  the  DANGERS 
OF  EXERCISE  and  of  EXCESSIVE  DEEP 
BREA  THING. 

I  offer  my  System  on  a  basis  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  you  to  lose  a  single  penny. 
My  guarantee  is  startling,  specific,  positive 
and  fraud-proof. 

Write  for  my  FREE  BOOK  and  full  par- 
ticulars today  before  it  slips  your  mind. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  at  least  learn  the 
facts  concerning  the  SWOBODA  SYSTEM 
OF  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  for  men 
and  women. 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA,  }St\^lt'iSSr,T?: 

The  Swoboda  System  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented 


**Fourleen  years  ago  at  tbe  age  of  68  I  was  an  old  man  ; 
today  at  the  age  of  8*2  I  am  the  marvel  of  my  friends.  I  am 
younger  than  most  men  at  40.  Your  system  gave  me  a  new 
lease  on  life. " 

^*l)octors  told  me  I  had  hardening  of  the  arteries  and  high 
blood  pressure.  Tbey  advised  me  against  exercise.  Con- 
scious evolution  reduced  my  blood  pressure  and  made  a  new 
man  of  me.  ** 

"Can't  describe  the  satisfaction  I  feel." 

"Worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  to  me  in  increased 
mental  and  physical  capacity." 

"I  have  been  enabled  by  your  system  to  do  work  of  men- 
tal character  previously  impossible  for  me." 

"I  was  very  skeptical,  now  am  pleased  with  results  ; 
have  gained  17  pounds." 

"The  very  first  lessons  began  to  work  magic.  In  my 
gratitude  I  ain  telling  my  croaking  and  complaining 
friends,  'Try  Swoboda,'  " 

"Words  cannot  explain  the  new  life  It  imparts  both  to 
body  and  brain." 

"it  reduced  my  weight  29  pounds,  increased  my  chest  ex- 
pansion 6  inches,  reduced  my  waist  G  inches." 

"I  cannot  recommend  your  system  too  highly,  and  with- 


No  nvoman 
or  man  is  too 
nueak,  old,  or 
too  avell  to 
profit  through 
the  Snuohoda 
personal  mail 
instructions . 
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O  ride  in  the  world 

smoother  than  this. 


IS 


Nine  million  tons  of  red  granite,  weath- 
ered into  billions  of  tiny,  resilient  cubes, 
dug  from  the  summit  of  the  Laramie 
Mountains  and  spread  over  the  lines  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  give  this  system  a 
roadbed  which  never  has  been  excelled. 

Because  of  this  ballast — together  with  freedom 
from  curves  and  great  care  in  handHng  trains 
— a  ride  on  the  Union  Pacific  is  like  a  limou- 
sine on  the  boulevard. 

If  you  never  have  used  this  railroad  you  have 
something  to  learn  about  traveling  comfort. 

UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 

Joins  East  and  West  with  a  Boulevard  of  Steel 
Gerrit  Fort,  P. T.  M.,  Union  Pacific  System,  Chicago,  111. 

(97) 
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ahead.  I  had  proceeded  only  a  very 
short  way  from  the  point  of  junction 
when  I  heard  coming  toward  me  the 
roar  of  a  motorcycle  being  ridden  at  a 
furious  pace.  It  was  without  lights  and 
close  upon  me.  I  sprang  aside  in  order 
to  avoid  being  ridden  down  and  in  that 
instant  as  the  machine  flashed  by  I  saw 
clearly  the  face  of  the  rider.  It  was 
she — the  woman  whom  I  had  loved. 
She  was  hatless,  her  hair  streaming  in 
the  wind,  her  face  glimmering  white  in 
the  twilight,  flying  through  the  night 
like  one  of  the  Valkyries  of  her  native 
land.  She  was  past  me  like  a  flash  and 
tearing  on  down  the  Colchester  road. 
In  that  instant  I  saw  all  that  it  would 
mean  if  she  could  reach  the  town.  If 
she  once  was  allowed  to  see  her  agent 
we  mighfarrest  him  or  her,  but  it  would 
be-too  late.  The  news  would  have  been 
passed  on.  The  victory  of  the  Allies 
and  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  sol- 
diers were  at  stake.  Like  a  flash  I  had 
pulled  out  the  loaded  revolver  and  fired 
two  shots  after  the  vanishing  figure, 
already  only  a  dark  blur  in  the  dusk. 
I  heard  a  scream,  the  crashing  of  the 
breaking  cycle,  and  all  was  still. 

I NEED  not  tell  you  more,  gentlemen. 
You  know  the  rest.  When  I  ran  for- 
ward I  found  her  lying  in  the  ditch. 
Both  of  my  bullets  had  struck  her. 
One  of  them  had  penetrated  her  brain. 
I  was  still  standing  beside  her  body 


"Foot  and  Leg 
Now  Straight 


(his  mother) 

Marlen  Ohman  had  Infantile 
Paralysis.  The  result  was  a  badly 
deformed  foot  and  leg.  Compare 
the  two  photographs  and  read 
his  mother's  letter. 
"All  our  friends  think  it  simply 
wonderful  that  Marlen's  foot  and 
leg  are  perfectly  straight,  and 
that  he  has  such  good  use  of  if.  How  thankful  I  am 
that  I  learned  of  the  McLain  Sanitarium  and  its 
wonderful  results  before  it  was  toolate.  I  wish  every 
mother  who  has  a  crippled  child  could  know  of  your 
Sanitarium  and  its  great  work  -  and  be  persuaded  to 
take  her  child  there."  MRS.  CHARLES  OHMAN, 

Box  216,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 
Infantile  Paralysis  often  affects  limbs,  spine  and 
body.  Don't  delay  treatment. 

For  Crippled  Children 

The  Mcl.ain  Sanitarium  is  a 
thoroughly  equipped  private  In- 
Btilulion  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  treatment  of  Club  Feet, 
Infantile  Paralysis,  Spinal  Dis- 
eases and  Deformities,  Hip  Dis- 
ease. Diseases  of  the  Joints,  Bow 
Legs,  Knock  Knees,  Wry  Neck, 
especially  as  found  in  children 
and  young  adults.  Our  book, 
"Deformities  and  Paralysis"— 
also  "Book  of  References"  free. 
The  McLain  Orthopedic  SiDiUrium 
857  Aubert  Ave.  St.  Loui>,  Mo. 
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Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent  I 
free.    PatentH  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  689  Woolworth  BIdg.,  N.Y. 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Very  First  Time 
YouVe  Towed  In 

by  a  good  Samaritan  with  a  Basline 
Autowline,  you'll  say:  "That's 
what  I've  got  to  have ! " 

BASLINE 
AUTOWLINE 

is  the  Little  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big  Pull.  About 
26  feet  iif  famous  Yellow  Strand  Powersteel  Wire 
Kope,  H-\\n  h  size,  with  Patented  tinaffle  Hooks  that 
ttay  im  when  the  line  b«k».  Pulling  a  4,0(IO-lb. 
car  up  a  20<;  grade  is  child's-play  for  Basline 
Autowline.  Weighs  but  4%  Iba.  Compactly  coiled, 
fits  under  a  cu  hion.  At  dealers.  Price,  east  of 
the  Koi-kies,  $3.95. 

POWERSTEEL  A0TOWLOCK  is  another  need— 4 
feet  of  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Hope, with  aji  eve  in  each 
end  and  a  stout  spring-lock.  Defies  wiie-cllppers. 
Circles  a  wheel  rim  and  a  spring,  or  a  spare  tire 
anil  its  holder.  Price,  $2.00.  Some  Insurance  Coin- 
jiank-s  will  reduce  your  rate  10^  if  you  use  it. 

Daicriptlvt  circuhtrs  Bent 
for  the  iinkiny. 

Broderick  &  Bascom 

Rope  Co. 
819  N.  2oi  St.     St.  Louii,  Mo. 

Neiv  York  Omco:   IBA.  Warren  St. 

Miik-TM  ..r  raiiKiiiB  Yell.iw  Sirdnd 
i'u»cretorf  Wlro  lloj.ij. 


Offers  ■VOU 

In       buBlllOBfl       fts      well       BB      Ji.  lUioB 

todny.     Law. trained    iricn  earn 
Inrm-  infoiiie  yrarly.  opponunlllas 
Opan.  Big  nrins  now  put  lawyers 
on  their  rcKular  payrolls  at  largo 
■alariea.  You  can  learn  at  home  by 
'  mail  in  spare  ttmo  by  our  eimplificd 
method.  Course  written  in  plain 
laniniaKo  by  univeraity  profesaora. 
HEOOME  an  LL.  B.  Wo  guarantee 
uch  i^uduatee  free  on  all  sub- 
required  in  bar  examination 

 luecessful.   Complete  course  in 

Public  Spoaklnir  by  Dr.  Frod'k  B.  Robinson,  I^rofessor  of  Public 
SpeakltiK,  OolleKe  of  City  of  Now  York,  and  big  fourteen  yolume  law 
library  fumished  KRKK  if  y..u  enroll  now.  Write  at  once  for  re- 
markable offer  and  book  on  law.    Kverythinff  Bent  free, 

LaSalle  Exteniion  Uniyenity,  Dept.  F- 192  Chicif o,  lU, 


when  Murreyfield  arrived  running 
breathlessly  down  the  road.  She  had,  it 
seemed,  with  great  courage  and  activity 
scrambled  down  the  ivy  of  the  wall; 
only  when  he  heard  the  whir  of  the 
cycle  did  he  realize  what  had  occurred. 
He  was  explaining  it  to  my  dazed  brain 
when  the  police  and  soldiers  arrived  to 
arrest  her.  By  the  irony  of  Fate  it  was 
me  whom  they  arrested  instead. 

It  was  urged  at  the  trial  in  the  police 
court  that  jealousy  was  the  cause  of 
the  crime.  I  did  not  deny  it,  nor  did  I 
put  forward  any  witnesses  to  deny  it. 
It  was  my  desire  that  they  should  be- 
lieve it.  The  hour  of  the  French  ad- 
vance had  not  yet  come,  and  I  could  not 
defend  myself  without  producing  the 
letter  which  would  reveal  it.  But  now 
it  is  over — gloriously  over — and  so  my 
lips  are  unsealed  at  last.  I  confe.ss  my 
fault — my  very  grievous  fault.  But  it  is 
not  that  for  which  you  are  trying  me. 
It  is  not  murder.  I  should  have  thought 
myself  the  murderer  of  my  own  coun- 
trymen if  I  had  let  the  woman  pass. 

These  are  the  facts,  gentlemen.  I 
leave  my  future  in  your  hands.  If  you 
should  absolve  me  I  may  say  that  I 
have  hopes  of  serving  my  country  in  a 
fashion  which  will  atone  for  this  one 
great  indiscretion,  and  will  also,  as  I 
hope,  end  forever  those  terrible  rec- 
ollections which  weigh  me  down.  If 
you  condemn  me,  I  am  ready  to  face 
whatever  you  may  think  fit  to  inflict. 


Writing  a  Business  Letter 


( Continued  from  page  1 9  ) 


as  a  consequence  desire  an  indulgence 
of  thirty  days  on  your  recently  matured 
account. 

We  wish  to  say  in  reply  that  while 
we  had  been  counting  on  your  remit- 
tance this  month,  we  feel  that  in  this 
instance,  in  view  of  the  conditions  de- 
scribed, we  cannot  deny  your  request, 
but  we  ti-ust  you  will  without  fail  trans- 
mit the  full  amount  within  thirty  days 
and  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
you  to  ask  similar  indulgences  in  the 
future.  Yours  respectfully  .  .  . 

This  rambling  communication,  con- 
verted into  a  snappy  letter  with  a 
punch,  would  read  something  like  this: 

Attention,  Mr.  Jones. 

Yours  of  the  10th  carefully  noted. 

We  had  counted  upon  your  remit- 
tance in  making  up  this  month's  budget, 
but,  in  view  of  conditions  with  you, 
feel  that  we  can't  turn  down  your  re- 
quest this  time. 

We  are  therefore  noting  a  thirty 
days'  extension  of  the  net  terms  of  your 
past  due  account.  Trust  you  will  make 
it  a  special  point  to  remit  promptly  next 
month  for  this  account  and  meet  all 
future  accounts  the  day  they  are  due. 

Yours  truly  .  .  . 

The  still  more  modern  style  would  be : 
Dear  Mr.  Jones:  Sorry  to  learn  of 
your  sloiv  collections.  It  puts  us  out 
quite  a  little,  but  we  shall  try  to  make 
other  plans  this  month,  if  you  will  be 
sure  to  have  your  cheque  here  not  later 
than  the  tenth  of  next  month.  We  may 
count  on  that — and  on  prompt  remit- 


tance for  all  subsequent  purchases — 
may  we  not?      Sincerely  yours  .  .  . 

The  best  way  to  write  certain  kinds 
of  business  letters  is  undoubtedly  to 
make  them  as  unbusinesslike  as  pos- 
sible. Thus  they  differ  so  decidedly 
from  the  extremely  businesslike  letters 
which  most  business  men  write  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  read  more  atten- 
tively and  create  a  deeper  impression. 
Such  letters  are,  of  course,  scarcely  ap- 
propriate to  correspondence  about  rou- 
tine matters  of  business.  What  I  have  in 
mind  is  the  correspondence  which  deals 
with  the  broader  phases  of  business. 

A LETTER  that  sounds  good  is  not 
necessarily  a  good  letter.  We  fre- 
quently speak  of  a  man  as  a  good  talker 
without  being  impressed  by  what  he  says, 
As  often  we  refer  to  a  man  as  a  good 
letter  writer  without  being  impressed 
by  what  he  writes.  In  most  cases  it  is 
more  important  that  a  letter  be  human 
and  understandable  than  that  it  be  a 
fine  piece  of  English,  I  find  that  I  can 
dictate  a  letter  better  to  a  phonograph 
than  to  my  secretary.  The  phonograph 
doesn't  care  what  I  say,  while  my  sec- 
retary eyes  me  with  reproach  if  I  split 
an  infinitive.  Her  presence  keeps  my 
grammar  on  its  good  behavior,  but  the 
letters  she  takes  down  in  her  notebook 
don't  ring  quite  so  true  as  those  which 
the  phonograph  inscribes  on  the  wax. 

Nearly  every  rule  has  its  exceptions, 
but  there  is  a  rule  of  letter  writing 
without  an  exception :  There  is  never 
any  justification  for  an  impolite  letter. 


Red  Flag  of  Papoose  Peak 


{Contiuaed  from  page  13) 


He  wet  his  lips  and  watched  to  the 
bitter  end  when  Red  Flag  killed  the 
wolf.  He  washed  his  wounds  and  called 
him  an  endearing  name,  and  Red  Flag 
was  as  proud  as  Lucifer. 

So  the  glorious  summer  in  the  high 
country  drifted  by. 

Jones  had  begun  to  find  enough  gold 
to  show  him  the  enthralling  lure  of  it, 
and  he  felled  light  logs  and  built  him 
a  tiny  cabin  in  the  glade;  also  a  shel- 
ter for  the  burro.  Always  as  he  worked 
he  would  stop  and  gaze  around  at  the 
wondrous  country  with  the  new  look  of 
the  very  young,  as  if  he  found  the 
wonders  of  the  earth  an  everlasting  joy 
to  him.  "Glory!"  he  would  say  some- 
times to  Red  Flag.  "What  isn't  it  worth 
of  effort  and  risk  and  haunting  fear! 
One  day  of  it  is  worth  its  length  of  the 
trio," 

And  he  began  to  whistle  at  his  task, 
a  tentative,  timid  sound,  as  if  he  feared 
the  higher,  clearer  notes,  and  sometimes 
he  would  stop  abruptly  in  the  midst  of 
a  bar  when  he  had  forgotten  himself 
in  sheer  joy  of  living,  and  flash  that 
lightning  look  around  at  all  the  hills 
and  the  encroaching  trees. 

The  early  fall  came  marching  into 
the  mountains  one  night  and  colored 
them  like  a  gypsy's  coat.  Great 
splashes  of  yellow  fired  among  the 


green  where  the  vine  maple  swayed  at 
a  breath,  and  here  and  there  a  creeper 
gave  a  faint  pink.  There  was  little  or 
no  red  in  the  land. 

Jones  went  out  and  hunted  the  big 
bucks  sunning  their  horns  on  the 
heights.  His  was  a  true  heart  of  the 
outdoors,  and  he  killed  him  his  meat  in 
a  quick,  clean  manner  and  cured  it 
deftly  with  salt  and  willow  smoke. 

He  gathered  the  manzanita  berries 
and  pounded  them  into  flour  as  the  In- 
dians did,  not  that  he  needed  it,  for 
most  of  the  burro's  huge  pack  had  been 
flour  and  salt,  but  he  was  thrifty  and 
took  keen  delight  in  providing.  He 
caught  the  sweet  trout  by  the  hundreds 
and  dried  them,  hanging  them  in  neat 
rows  to  the  rafters.  He  and  the  burro 
went  out  for  supplies,  but  Red  Flag 
stayed  by  the  cabin. 

So  winter  came  down  and  caught 
them  as  in  a  vise,  and  they  were  ready 
and  laughed  at  it.  It  was  a  long  winter, 
too,  deep-snowed  and  very  cold,  but 
these  two  never  begrudged  a  day  of  it. 
They  lived  happily  and  waxed  fat,  all 
but  the  burro,  whose  supply  of  proven- 
der, cut  by  hand  and  stored  in  the  tent, 
ran  alarmingly  low  by  spring.  However, 
the  little  fellow  pulled  through,  helped 
out  by  nibbles  of  Jones's  panbread,  and 
another  season  opened  for  them. 
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It  was  a  glorious  season,  such  a 
spring  as  only  the  high  hills  know, 
sweet  and  luring,  soft-aired,  keen, 
cool,  clear.  Jones  began  his  prospect- 
ing as  soon  as  the  thaw  was  out,  and 
he  blundered  on  a  very  pretty  pocket 
that  gave  him  a  handful  of  yellow  nug- 
gets and  ^et  a  light  in  his  blue  eyes. 

HE  began  to  have  dreams,  timid, 
lovely  dreams,  of  far  lands  and 
eternal  peace.  The  laughter  lines  had 
come  back  to  his  lips  to  stay  by  now,  and 
the  pallor  had  long  since  left  his  face. 
His  frame  had  filled  out  with  good 
muscle,  and  the  thatch  of  fair  curls  was 
a  riot.  A  golden  beard  had  changed  his 
face  amazingly. 

And  then  one  day  at  dusk  Red  Flag 
rose  on  his  haunches  in  the  open  door, 
and  all  the  hackles  on  his  shoulders 
rose  too.  He  lifted  his  head  and  that 
fine  nose  of  his  that  was  like  wireless 
antennae  and  quested  the  breeze  that 
blew  softly  up  from  the  Little  Beaver 
Dam  below.  It  carried  an  alien  scent. 
Something  strange  had  once  again  come 
into  his  domain,  and  he  felt  a  warning 
at  the  root  of  every  hair  upon  him. 

Jones,  setting  a  pan  on  the  open 
hearth  of  the  stone  fireplace,  stopped 
in  the  act  and  turned  startled  eyes  upon 
him,  eyes  in  which  the  pupils  began  to 
spread  slowly  over  the  blue.  He  set 
down  the  pan  and  rose  to  his  height 
with  the  movement  of  a  cat.  He  held 
his  breath  and  watched  Red  Flag,  and 
something  very  like 'despair  came  into 
his  face.  The  old  pallor  came  on  it  like 
a  light  through  the  skin.  Then  he  set 
his  lips,  reached  for  a  pipe,  filled  it  with 
fingers  that  shook  a  bit,  and  sat  down 
beside  the  dog  in  the  doorway.  He 
smoked  quietly  until  bedtime  with  his 
fair  head  tilted  against  the  door  frame, 
as  if  he  had  not  a  care  in  the  world, 
but  the  hand  on  Red  Flag's  neck  was 
taut  as  a  fiddlestring. 

"Courage  and  daring — eh,  boy?"  he 
said  softly  as  he  rose  to  go  in.  "It's 
the  only  policy." 

Four  times  in  the  ensuing  week  Red 
Flag  winded  that  same  alien  thing.  Al- 
ways it  seemed  to  portend  disaster. 
Always  his  eyes  narrowed  and  his 
hackles  rose.  Always  Jones  watched 
him  with  that  quick-spreading  pallor 
above  the  golden  beard. 

THEY  went  quietly  about  their  busi- 
ness, however,  these  two,  and  for 
some  vague  reason  they  drew  closer  to- 
gether, if  such  a  thing  were  possible.  A 
vague  anxiety  filled  Red  Flag's  adoring 
heart,  for  he  knew  that  his  god  was 
troubled;  that  something  threatened. 
He  would  stand  for  hours  in  the  cabin 
yard  while  Jones  prepared  the  evening 
meal  and  made  ready  for  night,  with 
head  erect,  nostrils  quivering,  watching, 
waiting  for  materialization  of  what  the 
winds  brought.  And  then  one  day  it 
happened. 

They  came  in  early  from  the  far 
slants,  because  Jones  broke  his  pick, 
and  they  swung  into  the  little  glade 
close  together.  But  no  sooner  had  they 
left  the  fringe  of  pines  than  Red  Flag 
flung  up  his  head  and  shot  forward  with 
a  roar. 

Jones  called  him  sharply  back,  for  a 
man  sat  in  the  doorway  of  their  cabin, 
and  a  Winchester  covered  them  both. 

He  was  a  squat,  heavy  man  with  a 
bullaog  jaw,  blue  under  the  .shaven 
skin.  His  eyes  were  small  and  black 
and  very  bright,  and  they  were  hard 
as  the  lava  rock  on  the  higher  peaks. 

At  sight  of  him  Jones  stopped  in  his 
tracks,  and  to  save  his  life  he  could 
not  control  the  hand  that  went  shaking 
up  to  his  throat. 

"So,"  said  the  short  man  .sharply, 
"it's  you,  all  right." 

For  a  moment  Jones  made  as  if  to 
speak,  to  give  some  nonchalant  denial, 
but  the  dominant  surety  in  the  other 
face  killed  his  nerve.  He  wet  his  dry 
lips.  "Yes,"  he  said  quietly;  "it's  I." 

At  the  correct  speech  the  other 
laughed.  "Same  old  elegance,"  he  said; 
"the  beard  changes  you  quite  a  bit,  hut 
after  being  pretty  closely  associated 
with  you  for  seven  years  I  couldn't  be 
mistaken  in  that.  I've  stalked  you  for 
over  a  week  waiting  to  hear  you  speak." 

"Yes,"  said  Jones,  "I  know." 

"Eh?  You  knew?  H'm.  Why  didn't 
you  kill  me,  then?" 

"Becau.se  I'm  no  murderer." 

"No?"  drawled  the  other  in  an  ugly 
manner.  "Only  a  thief  and  a  jailbird 
that  broke  his  cage." 

Jones  folded  his  arms  acro.ss  his 
chest,  and  the  hatred  that  flamed  sud- 
denly in  both  pairs  of  eyes  was  cold 
and  deadly. 

"Cut  it  out!"  he  said  ten.sely.  "You've 
found  me — though  God  knows  how 
you've  managed  to  do  it — and  you've 


got  the  drop  on  me.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do?" 

"A  lot  of  things,"  flashed  the  other 
swiftly.  "First  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
a  few  things.  Do  you  know  that  every 
one  of  the  five  in  that  delivery — every 
one  of  the  shave-head  shrimps  that 
escaped  w^th  you — every  one  has  been 
caught  and  sent  back  to  prison,  excep- 
'  ting  you?  And  do  you  know  who  was 
the  lad  that  did  it?" 

He  leaned  forward,  lowering  his  gun 
on  his  knees,  and,  flipping  back  his 
khaki  coat,  displayed  a  small  bright 
badge. 

"I'm  the  boy,"  he  said.  "Me — Smith." 

The  little  paraphrase  pleased  him, 
and  he  grinned. 

"Do  you  know  that  I'd  been  warden 
of  that  prison  for  fifteen  years — " 

"Lord,  yes!"  broke  in  Jones.  "Who 
didn't  know  it  in  the  whole  infernal 
place!" 

The  other's  black  eyes  narrowed  at 
the  savage  contempt  in  the  tone,  but 
he  went  on  evenly: 

" — and  that  that  escape  cost  me  my 
job?  It  did.  I  was  let  out.  But  I  swore 
to  vindicate  myself — that  I'd  bring  you 
all  back,  living  or  dead.  And,  by  God, 
I've  nearly  finished  the  stunt.  That's 
what  I  joined  the  service  for.  I'll  make 
every  one  of  you  pay  for  that  to  the 
last  ounce.  Now  come  on  in  and  get 
ready  to  move." 

JONES  stood  still,  regarding  him. 
Long  thoughts  were  racing  through 
his  head — awful,  despairing  thoughts 
that  blasted  his  very  soul  with  rage.  He 
drew  a  deep  breath  and  looked  round 
at  the  good  green  world.  Was  he  to 
lose  it  after  all  the  agony,  the  fear,  the 
effort,  the  haunting  memories  with 
which  he  had  bought  it? 

For  a  moment  a  wild  decision  to  re- 
fuse, to  defy  his  captor,  surged  in  him, 
and  he  opened  his  lips  to  invite  his 
death.  But  at  that  moment  Red  Flag 
kissed  his  knee,  and  he  glanced  down 
into  the  anxious  brown  eyes.  They  were 
so  full  of  adoration  that  he  could  not 
say  the  word— could  not  so  destroy 
their  idol.  He  sighed,  dropped  a  hand 
on  the  dog's  head,  and  went  slowly  for- 
ward, as  the  aged  walk,  aimlessly,  tak- 
ing all  the  time  in  the  world.  The  old 
bitter  lines  had  deepened  suddenly 
around  his  mouth,  and  the  new  courage 
that  was  beginning  to  grow  in  his  blue 
eyes  was  wiped  out  as  with  a  sponge, 
leaving  them  hopeless  and  tragic. 

As  he  approached  the  other  rose 
from  the  step,  backed  aside,  covering 
him  carefully  with  the  gun. 

"It's  useless  to  tell  you,"  said  Jones, 
stopping  on  the  step,  "that  I  was  never 
a  thief;  that  I  served  seven  years  in 
place  of  the  man  higher  up;  that  I  was 
sentenced  for  the  best  of  my  life  at 
nineteen !  And,"  he  finished  bitterly, 
"the  bank  president  had  been  my 
father's  friend — his  son  was  mine! 
Curse  them,  father  and  son!" 
The  other  laughed. 
"They're  all  innocent,"  he  said  lightly. 
Jones  went  into  the  cabin  and  looked 
piteously  around  at  its  scant,  manlike 
furnishings.  It  was  inexpressibly  dear 
to  him.  It  had  stood  for  freedom,  for 
a  certain  peace,  and  lately  for  the  timid 
hope  of  a  new  life  in  a  far  land.  Now 
it  was  unfamiliar  in  the  light  of  this 
tragedy. 

Red  Flag  clung  at  his  knee,  looking 
up  into  his  face  with  anxiety,  fidgeting 
helplessly.  His  heart  was  sick  with  fear. 

"Bring  a  blanket  pack  and  three 
days'  grub,"  the  other  called  imperi- 
ously, "and  be  quick  about  it." 

SO  presently  the  man  who  called  him- 
self Jones  came  out  of  the  cabin, 
closed  the  door,  and  hung  the  latch- 
string  on  its  peg.  He  set  down  his  pack 
and,  going  to  where  the  burro  browsed 
in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  took  off  its 
headstall. 

"Don't  want  any  hindering  straps, 
old  fellow,"  he  said  with  a  pat  on  the 
big  head;  "you're  free  forever." 

Then  he  went  back,  shouldered  the 
pack,  and  struck  away  down  the  steep 
slopes,  the  other  behind  with  his  gun 
in  his  hands.  It  was  a  tragic  procession, 
and  Red  Flag  clung  at  his  master's 
knee,  still  looking  wistfully  up,  whin- 
ing at  intervals. 

Down  by  the  Little  Beaver  Dam  the 
man  stopped  at  a  temporary  camp  and 
picked  up  his  own  pack,  already 
strapped  and  ready.  As  they  .started 
on  he  glanced  at  Red  Flag. 

"Damn  that  dog!"  he  said.  "Here, 
get  out  of  this.  I  don't  take  ^ny  dogs 
on  this  trip." 

And  he  picked  up  a  rock  and  shied  it 
at  the  king  of  Papoose  Peak.  Quick  as 
a  flash,  Jones  dropped  his  pack. 


SHIFT  YOUR  GEARS  FROM 
THE  STEERING  WHEEL 


nr^HE  same  power  that  cranks  your  motor 
will  shift  the  gears  of  your  automobile  at 
the  touch  of  a  button.  The 

C-H  MAGNETIC 
GEAR  SHIFT 

controlled  by  push  buttons  mounted  on 
the  steering  column  at  your  finger  tip, 
out  of  the  way  of  lap  robe  and  overcoat, 
makes  the  gear  shift  lever  unnecessary 
and  permits  you  to  shift  from  any  speed  to  any  speed — in- 
stantly and  surely — by  merely  pressing  a  button. 
No  need  to  take  the  eyes  from  the  road  or  to  lose  steering  control  for  a 
single  instant.  No  stripping  or  clashing  of  gears.  The  C-H  Magnetic 
Gear  Shift  makes  the  most  powerful  gasoline  car  as  easy  to  drive  as  an 
electric  coupe.  Practical!  Economical!  Simple  in  operation — start- 
ling in  efficiency.  The  century's  greatest  gift  to  Motordom.  Insist 
that  your  next  car  be  equipped  with  the  C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift. 
Write  for  Booklet. 

CUTLER  HAMMER  MFG.  CO. 

1230  St.  Paul  Ave.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Look  for  the  Magnetic  Gear  Shift  at  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Shows. 


How  Would  Yoji 

A  Mmor 


IF  you  want  the  best  motor  you  can 
get — a  motor  which  you  inoiu  will 
give  reliable  service  year  after  year 
—  all  you  need  say  is  "Robbins  & 
Myers:"  For  this  name  sums  up  all  that 
is  best  in  motors  —  developed  through 
twenty  years' successful  motor  building. 

If  you  know  all  about  motors  you 
have  in  mind  many  quality  points  to  serv 
as  a  guide  in  buying — but  as  they  are  a 
embodied  in  the  Robbins  &  Myers  line, 
the  mere  mention  of  the  name  will  suffice. 

Used  the  World  Over 

Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  are  used  by  foremost  power  users 
the  world  over.  That  speaks  for  quality  and  service.  A  motor 
that  does  not  give  full  service  is  dear  at  any  price. 

Look  for  the  Name 

Look  for  the  name  "Robbins  &  Myers"  on  the  motor  of  any 
electrically-driven  equipment  you  buy.  It  is  always  found  on 
the  best.     Quality  likes  quality. 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  motor-driven  machines, 
let  our  engineers  help  you  work  out  your  motor  problems. 

If  you  are  a  motor  user,  write  for  data  on  motors  to  suit 
your  particular  needs. 

If  you  are  a  dealer,  write  for  bulletins,  prices  and  discounts. 
Let  us  help  you  land  that  big  prospect. 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Ohio 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Rochester,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco 
Tbe  World's  Largcit  Eiclutive  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Faos  and  Small  Motors 
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TO 


FOR 


10  DAYS! 
The  World  Famous 

Electric  Ctcaiier 

Yes,  Madam,  that  is 

exactly  what  we  mean, 
will  send  you  one  of 
our  superb,  BRAND 
NEW,  easy  gliding  and 
Jv  deep  cleaning  Frantz 
j\jlA  Premier ElectricClean- 
iSa^  ers  on  10  days  FREE 
Cleaning  trial.  We 
are  going  to  loan 
you  free,  this  splendid  cleaner  for  10  whole  days. 
Remember,  this  free  loan  won't  cost  you  a 
penny.  We  even  pay  all  delivery  charges.  We 
bear  every  expense.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
use  it  to  your  heart's  content  for  all  cleaning 
purposes  about  the  house! 

Without  Cost  To  You 

Simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below 
or  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  the  full  details 
of  this  wonderful  free  loan  offer,  and  also  our 
beautifully  illustrated  booklet.  No  strings  are  attached 
to  this  free  loan  offer.  We  want  you  to  use  the  Frantz 
Premier  for  10  full  days  just  a*  though  It  were  your 
own.  Clean  your  carpets  and  your  rugs  with  it.  Try 
it  on  your  furniture,  mattresses  and  walls.  Use  it  in  all 
the  nooks  and^  corners.  We  want  you  to  see  for 
yourself  how  it  picks  op  threads,  lint  and  ravelings 
and  every  speck  of  dust  and  dirt. 

And  then,  at  the  end  of  the  10  days  free  trial  if  you 
are  not  more  than  delighted  with  the  cleaner,  you 
may  return  it,  or  we  will  send  for  it,  without  a  cent 
of  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part.  But  if  you  decide 
that  you  simply  cannot  get  along  without  it,  then  you 
may  keep  the  cleaner  and  pay  for  it  on 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

The  cleaner  goes  to  you  right  from  our  factory. 

or  direct  from  our  dealer  if  we  have  one  in  your  town. 


First  you  K«t  the  fre«  trial  and  then  the  •asy  monthly  paymanta. 

And.  remember,  you  set  the  rock  bottom  factory  price— you  do 
not  pay      penny  more  because  of  thia  epecial  Easy  Monthly 


'ayment 

We  expect  to  be  ao  ewamped  with  Free  Trial  requeets  that  we 
reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  thia  offer  after  a  reasonable 
lentrth  of  time.  So  send  at  once  for  your  Free  Trial.  Ramambar 
— absolutely  no  obligation  to  buy. 

MAIL  THI^  OnilPnil         this  coupon  and  mail  it  to 

mHIk  inia  UUUrvn  ua  at  once.  The  minute  we  hear  from 
you  we  will  mail  you  the  full  details  of  this  great  free  trial  offer 
and  easy  payment  plan.  We  will  also  Bend  you  free,  the  beauti- 
fully illustrated  hterature.  Sendcouponorwrltatoday— atone*. 

The  Frantz  Premier  Company 
Dept.  1156 1  Clovolandf  Ohio 

BBBBDDBSGaB   63  B  B  B  B  B  B  B  B  B  B  C 

D    Sign  this  Coupon  NOWl 

"   THE  FRANTZ  PREMIER  COMPANY 

B  Dept.  1166. Cleveland,  Ohio 

D      Without  expense  or  obligation  to  me  send  full  and 
■   complete  details  of  your  wonderful  Free  Trial  and  Easy 
Payment  offer.  Also  your  beautifully  illustrated  booklet. 


SELF  LUBRICATING 


INSURE  SAFETY 

Tested  at  factory 
for  more  than 
ordinary  strains 


ETROIT  STEEL 

RODUCl  S  CO. 
Optroit  Michigan 


Big  $2  Of  f  er-KEITH'S 

r  The  magazine 

for  home  build- 
era,  tlie  recoif- 
nized  author- 
ityonplanning;, 
hail  dint;  and 
decorating  Ar- 
tistic Homes. 

Each  number 
rontainB  7  to  10 
Plans  by  lead- 
ing architectn.    SubHcripiion  $2.    NewsstandB,  2Uc 
copy.  12  big  bouse  buildintf  numbers  and  your  choice  of 

KEITH'S  GA)0KS  for  the  HOME  BUILDER 


140  BunealowB  and  <'otta{fea 
104  Plana  of  CottaireH. 
125    "      catif.  below  S4()0(J 
175    "  "  fGOOO 


175  riariB  COHtinir  below  $6000 
125  *'  over  $6000 

100      "      Cc-nncnt  hhcJ  Brick. 
GO  GaraireH,4()  Duplex  and  Flats. 
Any  onti  of  these  $1  Plan  BookB  FrKti  with  a  year'  h  auhHcription.  tit. 
UkEITH'S,  H4:{  McKnlght  BIdK.*  Minneapolis,  Mlnn.- 


P  D  F  P  to  Hunters  and  Trappers 

monnt»;(l  birda  nnd  o/nmulH.  L<  ;,rn  thin  profritnio 
Save  yuur  trophiea.     Lh;corato  youi  borne  ud(]  den 

learn  to  Stuff  Birds 'S^::^,  <;;z%  ^IS^l 

mtMin.  i.ttticU]y  Icamcc]  by  m«-n  an*l  hoya.  Bill  profits 
frorii  uMiro  time.  Int-riHiilv  intfri-ut inpr  Immtlcate. 
Write  today  for  fr««  book.  Onlya  few  free— w>  ruub. 

flOJTMWESTERN  SCHOOL  OF  TAXIDERMY  _ 
.  "*'Pm<WtflP«   Om.h..  H.br..gr 


"If  you  touch  that  dog — "  he  said 
and  stopped. 
"Yes?" 

Slowly,  deliberately,  the  other  raised 
the  gun  and  aimed  it  at  Red  Flag's 
heart.  A  clicking  noise  in  Jones's  throat 
drew  his  sharp  eyes  for  a  moment  to 
his  face.  It  was  white  as  milk  above 
the  fair  beard;  the  man's  body  was 
bent  for  a  spring;  his  hands  were 
crooked  like  talons;  his  eyes  were  cold 
blue  points  of  fire.  He  nodded  his  head. 

"Kill  him!"  he  breathed,  "Kill  him! 
I'd  love  to  finish  this  here  and  now!" 

RED  FLAG,  sensing  his  idol's  intent, 
crouched  also  for  a  spring,  lifted  his 
hackles  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
other.  They  were  a  sickening,  throat- 
tightening  pair  in  their  deadly  earnest- 
ness, and  the  man  ran  a  finger  around 
inside  his  loose  shirt  collar  and  low- 
ered the  gun.    "Move  on  there !"  he  said. 

They  made  ten  miles  that  night  and 
camped.  They  ate  a  scant  meal  of 
Jones's  panbread  and  jerky,  and  Jones 
rolled  down  in  his  blankets  to  the  dead, 
deep  sleep  of  hopelessness.  There  was 
only  one  gun  in  the  party,  and  that 
rested  across  the  officer's  knees  where 
he  sat  against  a  tree  before  the  little  fire. 

Red  Flag,  crouching  in  the  shadows 
beyond  Jones,  never  took  his  dark  eyes 
from  the  stranger,  and  they  were  hard, 
bright,  menacing. 

For  an  hour,  two,  three,  they  sat  so 
in  absolute  silence.  A  little  wind  came 
up  and  ruffled  the  pine  needles  above 
so  that  they  began  their  interminable 
song  of  praise  and  peacefulness.  An 
owl  hooted  mournfully  down  in  the  wil- 
lows above  the  creek,  and  far  off'  on 
the  heights  where  the  rocks  were  bare 
a  panther  screamed  to  the  stars. 

In  the  hushed  hours  after  midnight 
the  man  stirred  carefully.  He  rose  and 
took  from  his  pockets  a  pair  of  steel 
wristlets.  He  set  the  gun  softly  by  the 
tree,  and  started,  step  by  step,  for 
where  Jones  lay,  both  arms  extended 
like  a  child's  above  his  head. 

"I'll  tie  };ou  up,  my  laddie  buck,"  he 
said  under  his  breath;  "and  then  we'll 
see  what  can  be  done  for  your  red 
friend  yonder  without  being  clawed  to 
strings  by  you." 

He  did  not  even  cast  a  glance  at  Red 
Flag.  He  was  only  a  dog,  and  this 
man  had  dealt  with  dogs  before,  as  he 
had  dealt  with  men — ah,  yes,  as  he  had 
dealt  with  many  a  one  Ijefore!  Of  the 
tongues  that  could  tell  of  methods  the 
dumb  ones  were  dumb  forever  and  the 
human  were  locked  with  fear.  There- 
fore he  paid  no  attention  to  Red  Flag 
crouching  in  the  shadows. 

But  Red  Flag  was  no  such  dog  as  he 
had  ever  met.  Of  such  royal,  loving 
hearts  as  beat  beneath  the  shining  coat 
this  man  had  no  knowledge.  Neither 
did  he  know  of  those  loose,  vn\d  years 
on  Papoose  Peak  when  Red  Flag  fought 
for  his  daily  life  and  feared  nothing 
under  the  high  heavens.  The  brilliant 
red  shadow  among  the  other  shadows  at 


the  wood's  fringe  was  just  a  dog  to  be 
dispatched  at  his  convenience. 

But  with  his  first  stealthy  movement 
Red  Flag's  body  set  up  the  even,  con- 
stant shaking  that  attended  great  emo- 
tion in  him. 

As  the  man  came  forward,  light  step 
by  light  step,  slowly,  softly,  Red  Flag's 
lips  began  to  twitch  back  from  his  teeth. 
His  body  tensed  and  stiffened,  lifting 
in  unison  with  the  man's  approach  to 
his  master.  His  eyes  were  narrow  and 
hard  as  flint,  and  the  muscles  in  his 
throat  jerked  slightly.  All  the  love  that 
was  in  him  took  fright,  and  savagery 
swelled  in  him  like  a  stream. 

In  the  faint  light  the  man  stooped 
with  outstretched  hands  in  which  the 
steel  shone  bright.  In  another  moment 
he  would  have  it  all  his  own  way.  But  he 
n^ver  got  that  moment.  He  had  no 
warning,  save  the  change  and  flurry  in 
the  wind  when  a  body  hurtles  through 
it,  as  a  long  red  flame  shot  up  from  the 
shadows  and  came  for  him,  high  and 
graceful,  certain,  adroit,  efficient. 

Red  Flag's  handsome  head  flashed 
sidewise  as  he  swung  by  in  air;  there 
was  a  flash  of  long  white  fangs,  a  click 
and  snap  as  they  closed  on  the  man's 
throat  in  its  loose  shirt  collar,  and 
came  free,  still  closed,  an  unspeakable 
ribbon  flying. 

Jones  sprang  up  to  see  the  last  of 
the  play — to  see  Red  Flag  land  a  yard 
or  two  beyond,  whirl  and  come  again 
for  the  squat  man  who  had  settled  down 
upon  his  heels,  his  spread  hands  claw- 
ing at  the  empty  air,  and  a  look  of 
comical  astonishment  on  his  heavy  face. 

Jones  screamed  hoarsely  at  the  dog, 
and  Red  Flag,  even  in  that  moment  of 
triumph,  checked  himself,  wavered, 
halted,  looking  up  at  his  idol  with  ador- 
ing eyes. 

IN  the  early  dawn  Jones  and  Red 
Flag  toiled  up  the  steep  slants  to 
the  cabin  on  Papoose  Peak.  The  man's 
face  was  bright  with  hope  and  joy, 
though  vaguely  saddened  by  that  hour 
after  midnight. 

He  looked  around  at  the  good  green 
world  with  new  delight,  lifted  his  eyes 
to  the  high  blue  sky,  and  laid  a  tremu- 
lous hand  on  the  rawhide  latch. 

"Glory  be!"  he  said,  half  reverently. 
"Oh,  glory  be!" 

Then  he  bent  and  took  Red  Flag's 
head  between  his  hands  and  gazed  long 
into  the  beautiful  eyes  that  were  soft 
and  limpid.  "It  was  not  murder,  lad," 
he  said  gently,  "it  was  justice.  And 
pure  love  and  courage  and  friendship 
and  a  few  other  divine  instincts  that 
dwell  in  you.  And,"  he  finished  joy- 
ously, "no  one  knew  of  us  but  him — 
and  in  three  days  the  coyotes  will  have 
obliterated  him.  Selah."  And  as  he 
opened  the  door  and  stepped  into  the 
familiar  p^ace  the  golden  sun  shot  up 
and  bathed  the  world  in  glory,  while 
the  burro  raised  its  voice  in  a  song  of 
welcome  that  to  Jones  was  pure  melody. 
But  Jones  was  not  exactly  critical. 


Landon's  Legacy 
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in  his  machine.  Senorita  Valderos  lis- 
tened quietly  while  Landon  explained 
that  one  of  the  passengers  had  decided 
to  remain.  He  bade  the  driver  bear 
the  lady  to  Biltingham  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  and  stood  in  the  court  until 
the  tail  lights  of  the  machine  disap- 
peared. When  he  returned  to  the  library 
Alba  lay  on  the  floor  with  his  hands  tied 
under  him  and  a  wad  of  cloth  firmly 
fixed  in  his  mouth.  Landon  walked  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairway  and  listened. 
Evidently  Pepita  and  her  guardian 
slept  peacefully. 

"We  got  out  of  that  very  comfortably, 
Thompson;  thanks  to  you.  These  fel- 
lows are  very  quick  with  the  knife."  He 
picked  up  the  slender  blade  and  eyed  it 
critically.  "Where  can  we  store  our 
friend  until  we  decide  what  to  do  with 
him?  It  would  be  better  to  get  him  out 
of  the  house." 

"The  gymnasium  is  just  the  place, 
sir,"  said  Thompson,  striking  a  match 
to  light  his  pipe.  "The  windows  are 
high  and  we  could  keep  him  there  all 
summer." 

"Bully!  Let's  get  rid  of  him  at  once 
and  go  to  sleep." 

They  marched  the  prisoner  across  the 
lawn  at  a  quick  trot  and  into  the  echo- 
ing gym,  where  they  placed  him  on  a 
pile  of  mats  with  his  back  to  the  wall. 
"Thompson  was  for  leaving  Alba  in  dark- 
ness, but  Landon  laughed  at  the  gar- 
dener's bitterness  and  pleaded  for  a 
single  bracket  light. 

"We  won't  be  as  mean  as  we  can, 
Thompson.     And  you  will  please  see 


that  he  has  food  in  the  morning.  They 
locked  the  door  and  returned  to  the 
house,  leaving  Alba  mutely  staring  at 
the  gym  ceiling. 

LANDON  threw  himself  down  on  a 
I  couch  and  slept  without  interrup- 
tion till  eight  o'clock,  when  he  went  up- 
stairs for  a  shower  and  clean  clothes. 
As  he  glanced  from  his  window  he  saw 
Pepita  knocking  balls  about  on  a  clock 
golf  green  at  the  edge  of  the  garden. 
He  watched  her  for  some  time,  noting 
her  slim  young  figure,  her  light,  grace- 
ful step.  Well  broken  to  the  ways  of 
the  north,  this  Pepita  had  risen  early 
and  gone  forth  to  meet  the  June  sun ! 

Landon  had  known  little  of  girls  since 
his  college  years.  When  he  left  the 
Tech  his  employments  carried  him  at 
once  into  the  world's  waste  places — to 
Alaska  for  a  year,  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia for  a  longer  period,  and  then  to 
Mexico,  where  he  remained  until  he 
undertook  the  superintendence  of  the 
Don  Carlos.  He  walked  to  a  mirror  and 
subjected  his  left  cheek  to  a  deliberate 
scrutiny.  Yes,  it  was  the  left;  just 
there — he  touched  the  spot  with  his 
finger — that  Pepita  Barada  had  brushed 
his  cheek  with  that  adorable  little  hand 
.of  hers!  Then  he  said  most  uncompli- 
mentary things  to  himself  and  went 
downstairs.  A  small  table  was  spread 
for  two  in  the  long,  cool  cloister,  and 
Mrs.  Thompson  appeared  to  say  that 
breakfast  would  be  served  whenever  he 
was  ready. 

"Miss  Barada  said  she  would  wait 
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breakfast  for  you.  No,  sir;  she  slept 
well  and  knew  nothing  of  the  trouble; 
neither  did  I  till  James  told  me.  Oh, 
he's  all  right,  sir;  only  a  few  scratches 
where  the  glass  struck  him.  He  has 
been  to  the  gym  to  look  after  the  gen- 
tleman there.  He  said  to  tell  you  there 
was  nothing  to  report." 

PEPITA  ran  toward  him  as  he  ap- 
peared at  the  edge  of  the  lawn.  Her 
dark  cheeks  were  aglow,  and  she  seemed 
even  lovelier  than  he  had  thought  her 
as  he  watched  her  from  the  platform 
among  her  fellow  students. 

"Mrs.  Thompson  thinks  it  would  be 
altogether  proper  for  us  to  breakfast 
together.  If  you  have  no  objections, 
senorita — " 

"Oh,  I  told  her  I  would  wait  for  you ! 
It's  very  stupid  eating  alone." 

"But  it  is  not  the  way  of  your  people: 
a  young  girl  and  a  strange  man — not 
so  very  old!" 

"It  will  be  very  proper  if  I  say  it  is!" 
she  declared  and  this  seemed  wholly 
reasonable  and  the  final  word  on  the 
subject. 

"Mrs.  Thompson  wouldn't  tell  me  any- 
thing— not  a  single  thing!"  Pepita 
complained  petulantly  as  she  unfolded 
her  napkin.  "I  must  know  everything 
— every  little,  tiny  thing!" 

She  held  up  a  forefinger  and  thumb 
to  indicate  the  comprehensive  nature 
of  her  demand. 

Partly  in  chaff,  partly  in  sober  ear- 
nest, he  told  of  the  visit  of  her  former 
governess  and  Alba.  He  made  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  struggle  in  the  library, 
attributing  it  to  sheer  carelessness  on 
Alba's  part. 

"He  forgot  for  a  moment  that  we 
don't  do  things  that  way  in  the  northern 
hemisphere." 

"Oh,  but  you  don't  mean  that  at 
home — " 

She  paused  in  the  pouring  of  his 
coffee  to  fix  hei  eyes  upon  him  rebuk- 
ingly. 

"A  thousand  pardons!  I  merely 
meant  that  away  off,  in  dark  corners 
of  the  world  where  there  are  no  police 
and  no  electric  lights,  any  of  us  might 
be  tempted  to  exercise  force — even  to 
drawing  a  knife — that  is  all!" 

"Oh!"  The  long  lashes  fell,  and  she 
turned  the  spout  of  the  coffeepot  into  his 
cup.  Then  the  dark  fringe  lifted  as 
she  looked  up  again  to  see  if  he  were 
chaffing  her. 

"You  must  not  do  that  any  more, 
seriorita,"  he  commanded  mockingly. 

"What  is  it  Senor  Landon  means?" 
she  asked  with  exaggerated  surprise. 

"Only  that  it  is  not  well  for  my  soul 
that  you  play  tricks  with  your  eyes." 

"I  shall  never  look  at  you  again,"  she 
said,  peering  into  the  cream  pitcher  as 
though  seeking  there  the  answer  to  all 
riddles. 

"Even  weeds  die  without  the  sun!" 

"Ah,  it  is  too  bad  all  the  girls  have 
gone;  you  should  have  the  whole  school 
to  practice  on!" 

"My  aunt  Cornelia  was  a  farseeing 
woman;  she  knew  that  all  this  would 
happen  just  this  way." 

"She  was  a  noble  lady,"  said  Pepita 
with  feeling.  "We  were  all  very  sad 
when  she  died." 

A  call  to  the  telephone  interrupted 
them.  The  operator  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion read  him  a  message  from  the 
steamship  offices  saying  that  the  Pana- 
tonia  would  dock  i.i  one  hour. 

HE  had  already  asked  Thompson  to 
set  up  the  nets,  and  they  strolled  to 
the  court  with  balls  and  rackets.  He  dis- 
cussed with  her  the  matter  of  hastening 
to  New  York  to  meet  her  father.  Mrs. 
Thompson  could  accompany  them  and 
Pepita  could  go  to  the  house  of  a 
cousin  of  his.  Still  there  was  Alba, 
immured  in  the  gym;  to  release  him 
would  be  to  incur  Barada's  wrath,  and 
Landon  was  human.  Now  that  his 
tragic  adventure  in  Peru  had  been 
transformed  into  a  comedy  in  Massa- 
chusetts, he  meant  to  squeeze  all  the  joy 
possible  from  the  meeting  between 
Barada  and  Alba. 

Pepita  unhesitatingly  made  the  de- 
cision; she  would  remain  where  she  was. 
As  they  passed  the  gym  door  Thompson 
was  observed  sitting  on  the  steps  smok- 
ing his  pipe  and  reading  a  newspaper. 
His  laborers  were  at  work  within  calling 
range. 

"The  gentleman  took  his  coffee,  sir, 
and  I  left  him  untied  .so  he  cai;  stretch 
a  bit." 

The  use  of  the  school  gym  as  a  prison 
for  unwelcome  suitors  amused  Pepita 
greatly.  Together  they  rang  endless 
changes  upon  the  idea. 

"But  it's  U>(>  bad,  Senor  Landon,  that 
all  the  girls  are  not  here!"  she  cried, 
...  10 


shaking  her  fist  at  the  gym.     "They  ' 
will  be  very  sad  when  they  learn  that 
so  much  has  happened!" 

"But  this  is  a  post-graduate  cour.se 
— it's  only  for  advanced  students!" 
laughed  Landon. 

After  a  lively  hour  on  the  tennis 
court  she  threw  down  her  racket. 

"You  have  not  been  well,  sefior,  and 
you  must  not  become  fatigued.  We  will 
rest  till  luncheon." 

Her  spirited  game  had  indeed  worn 
him  out,  but  her  solicitude  for  his  wel- 
fare was  consoling.  She  ran  to  the 
house  and  returned  with  an  armful  of 
sofa  pillows  and  established  him  in  a 
summer  house  which  she  declared  to  be 
the  most  comfortable  place  on  the 
grounds.  Then  she  tripped  away  and 
came  back  bearing  a  tray  with  lemon- 
ade and  cakes.  The  drink  was  the  con- 
coction of  her  own  hands,  she  proudly 
averred.  It  was  pleasant  indeed  to  be 
ministered  to  by  Pepita,  daughter  of 
Juan  Maria  Barada!  She  left  him  and 
went  to  roam  in  the  garden. 

AFTER  luncheon  al  fresco  she  pre- 
.  scribed  a  siesta.  As  he  came  down 
from  a  refreshing  nap  she  danced  in 
joyously  from  the  telephone. 

"My  father  has  arrived;  I  talked  to 
him  in  New  York — he  will  be  here  at 
six  o'clock.  We  shall  all  dine  together! 
Is  it  not  wonderful?" 

His  sudden  depressed  look  caused  her 
to  cry  out  in  alarm. 

"You  are  ill,  senor!  Shall  I  not  call 
for  doctors?" 

"The  coming  of  your  father  means 
that  you  will  soon  be  gone;  that  is  all, 
sefiorita,"  he  said  gravely. 

"But  not  for  one,  two,  three  days — 
I  have  already  decided  that!  Would  we 
leave  you  so  quickly  when  you  have 
done  so  much — when  your  kindness  has 
been  so  magnificent!" 

A  summons  from  Thompson  called 
Landon  to  the  gym,  where  be  learned 
that  Alba  had  asked  a  conference. 

"He  seems  very  quiet,  sir;  says  he 
just  wants  to  explain  matters  a  little." 

As  Landon  entered  Thompson  slipped 
in  after  him  and  set  his  back  to  the 
door.  Landon  met  his  old  adversary 
in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"Senor  Landon,  there  has  been  a 
great  mistake;  I  wish  to  tender  my 
apologies  for  all  that  occurred  last 
night.  But  you  can  imagine  my  solici- 
tude— the  daughter  of  my  old  patron 
lost — lost  through  the  stupid  misunder- 
standing of  Senorita  Valderos!" 

The  terror  in  his  eyes  belied  his  out- 
ward assurance. 

Landon  shook  his  head. 
"That  won't  wash.  Alba.  There  was 
no  mistake.  You  meant  to  kidnap 
Senor  Barada's  daughter  and  frighten 
her  into  a  marriage  before  her  father 
could  interfere.  You  were  thwarted 
only  by  the  girl's  cleverness.  It  is  not 
with  me  that  you  have  to  settle;  you 
will  have  to  make  your  explanations  to 
Senor  Barada,  who  will  reach  here  in 
an  hour." 

"In  an  hour!  He  will  kill  me;  he  will 
kill  me!"  shrieked  Alba  and  toppled  for- 
ward to  his  knees. 

"That's  not  my  affair,"  said  Landon, 
drav^^ng  away  and  scowling  into  Alba's 
fear-struck  eyes.  "Murder  is  much  in 
your  line,  sefior.  Just  to  satisfy  my 
wholly  impersonal  curiosity,  how  many 
times  did  you  try  to  put  me  out  of  the 
way?" 

"It  was  Barada!  I  swear  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it!  And  what,  sefior,  do 
you  owe  to  that  man — your  worst 
enemy!  I  will  tell  you  everything  about 
Barada  and  the  Don  Carlos;  there  is 
nothing,  I  swear,  that  I  will  keep  back!" 
Then,  finding  that  his  offer  of  a  con- 
fession involving  Barada  fell  upon  cold 
ears,  he  crawled  toward  Landon,  his 
bound  hands  dangling  behind  him.  "I 
will  give  money;  I  will  make  you  rich! 
I  know  where  there  are  mines,  richer, 
far  richer  than  the  Don  Carlos.  I  have 
friends,  many  of  them,  who  will  help. 
You  shall  be  rich — forty  thousand  dol- 
lars paid  in  gold  to-morrow.  Let  me 
go,  senor,  and  I  will  repay  you  ten  thou- 
sand times!" 

LANDON  walked  slowly  to  the  door. 
/  "Thompson,  Senor  Alba  complains 
that  he  hasn't  had  enough  to  eat;  bring 
him  double  portions  hereafter." 

"It  will  be  best  for  you  to  meeC  your 
father  alone,"  he  said  to  Pepita  when 
he  returned  to  the  house.  "The  school 
car  will  carry  you  to  town,  and  Mrs. 
Thomp.son  will  accompany  you." 
"But,  senor — " 

"When  he  arrives  my  work  is  done," 
Landon  interrupted  her.  "It  will  be  best 
for  you  to  tell  him  your  story  alone. 
You  see,  it  is  not  as  though  he  and  I 


ffis  Coal  Cost  Cut  In  Half 


YitoVa  Guaranteed  ^dvea\ 
The  UNDERFEED  Way 


You  can't  fail  to  get  the  real  mone^ 
significance  to  you  of  a  letter  like  this 
— one  among  thousands  of  such 
others  telling  of  more  and  better 
heat  for  less  money  the  New- Feed 
UNDERFEED  ^way.  It's  mighty 
interesting: 

"In  all  my  years  as  a  householder  I 
have  never  taken  care  of  a  furnace  that 
requires  less  labor  than  the  UNDER- 
FEED.   It  is  indeed  truly  remarkable  how  comfortably  it  has  heated  my  home  during  this 
long  and  trying  winter,  on  what,  on  a  conservative  basis,  I  should  say  would  be  about  half 
what  I  have  formerly  expended  on  other  furnaces  with  less  favorable  results. 

(Signed)  Jas.  S.  Copeland.  98  Murray  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Save  Your  Coal  Money  Likewise 

All  this  comfort  and  saving  is  due  to  the 
scientific  principle  of  combustion  of  the 
New-Feed  UNDERFEED.  Coal  is  fed  from 
below.  The  clean,  live  fire  is  always  on  top 
— in  direct  contact  with  the  most  effective 
radiation  surfaces.  Fire  is  never  chilled,  because  there  are  no  feed  doors  to  open.  There  is  no  smoke,  soot 
or  gas,  because  these  valuable  heat  elements  are  all  consumed,  since  they  must  pass  UP  through  the  fire. 

Ask  For  Free  Book 

It  iscalled  "From  Overfed  to  Underfeed."  Solves 
many  a  heating  problem  for  you.  It's  free.  No  ob- 
ligation.   Just  send  the  coupon  todaj — NOW. 
Remember,  a  saving  of  54  to     coal  cost  is  actu- 
ally Guaranteed  the  New-Feed  UNDERFEED 
way—  a  guarantee  backed  by  a  millioa  dollar  concern. 

The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 

(Formerly  the  Peck-Williamson  Co.) 

322  West  Fifth  Avenue,    Cincinnati,  Ohio 


_     _      -   AiEW-F^EED  CQAL 

Furnaces  and  Boilers/  /z*" /3 


Easy  to  Handle 

A  boy  of  twelve  can  handle  the  New-Feed  UN- 
DERFEED with  every  success.  A  few  easy  strokes 
of  the  operating  lever  from  a  standing  position,  and 
the  fire  pot  is  replenished  with  coal.  And  the 
New- Feed  UNDERFEED  burns  the  cheaper  grades 
of  coal  as  effectively  aa  others  burn  the  costlier 
grades.  No  clinkers  —  no  partly  burned  coal. 
Everything  burned  to  clean  white  ashes— and  few 
of  them. 


Ne 


This  cut-out  view  of  the 
Feed  UNDERFEED 
Furnace  shows  how  it  burns 
co3lonthe"candle"  principle. 
Fuel  is  fed  from  below.  Clean, 
effective  flame  always  on  top. 
All  smoke,  gas  and  dirt  trans- 
formed into  usable  heat*  No 
waste. 


The  Williimson  Beater  Co.,  322  W.  Fifth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Tell  mc  how  to  cut  my  coal  bills  from  32  to 
with  a  Williamson  New-Feed. 

Warm  Air-  Steam  or  Hot  Water  

(Mark  X  after  System  intereBted  in) 

Nflme  

Address    

My  Dealer's  Name  is  _  „ 

DEALERSI  Let  tjB  tell  yoa  about  the  New-Feed  UNDEB- 
FEED  and  our  new  proposition.  Both  are  wicDera. 


Every  Married  Couple 

and  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  Informative  book 

"The  Science  of  a 
New  Life" 
By  JOHN  COWAN.  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  fore- 
most medical  and  religious  critics 
throughout  the  U.  S.  Unfolds  the 
secrets  of  married  happiness, so  often 
revealed  too  late  !  No  book  like  it 
to  be  had  at  the  price.  We  can 
only  give  a  few  of  the  chapter  sub- 
jects here  as  this  book  is  not  meant 
for  children.    (Agents  wanted): 

Marriage  and  Itfl  Advaatagea.  Age  at  Whicti 
to  MRiry.  Law  of  Choice.  Love  Analysed. 
Qualitios  One  Should  Avoid  in  Choosing.  An- 
atomy of  Reproduction.  Ainativenosa  :  Con- 
tiucuce.    Children.  (Jonius. 

Tunception.  Pregnancy.  Conlinentent. 
TWIUGHT  SI.EEI*.  Nursing.  How  a  Happy 
Murried  Life  is  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular  giving  full 
and  complete  table  of  contents 
mailed  FREE. 

J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co., 


Special  Offer 

Th.^  regular  prir.'  is 
*r..OO.  In  onler  to 
iul  iiidiice  this  work 
into  as  many  neltih- 
L>oihoa(l8  as  possible 
we  will,  fur  a  liinite<i 
liiiit*,  si-tid  one  copy 
only  to  any  readei"  I'f 
iliis  Ma;;a/.int-,  post- 
paid, upon  receipt 
of  $2.00. 


I  Can  JMake  You  a 

Convincing 
Speaker 


says  Grcnville  Kleiser,  famous  Speech 
Specialist.  He  rids  you  of  limidily— gives 
you  confidence  in  yourself,  develops  your 
power  and  personality.  Give  him  fifteen 
minutes  of  your  time  daily  at  home— and 
he  will  speedily  teach  you,  by  mail,  how  lo 

Sell  Goods— Make  Political 
Speeches  Address  Board 
Meetings  — Deliver  After- 
Dinr>er  Speeches  Propose 
Toasts — Converse  and 
Tell  Stories  Entertainingly. 

If  you  can't  talk  to  the  point,  you  can't  carry 
conviction  you  can  t  win!  Don't  you  want 
to  be  a  winner?  Then  write  today.  Let 
us  tril  you  by  mail  all  about  this  helpful  Course 
and  prove  its  value. 

You  probably  have  a  friend  or  acquaintance  who  would 
be  inlerested  in  knowing  about  this  splendid  instruction,  so 
if  you  will  add  liis  name  and  address  we  will  send  him 
details  also    without  inrnlioninK  your  name. 

Funk &Wagnalis  Co.,  Dept.  5ll,NewYork 


BUYS  A 
GIBSON 


Terms  as  low  as  21.00  down 
and  $1.50  p«jr  month.    Mandolin  or 
Guitar  sent  on  approval.  Get  our  new  FKEE 
BOOK--100  pages.  90  illustrations.  Valuable 
\\    information  for  player  and  teacher.  Explains 
wonderful  new  vioiin  construction  with  carved  and 
graduated  Tod  and  Back  and  Stradivariud  Archirc 
^^^^  Also  FREE  treatise  on  "How  to  practice". 
^EACH  AND  SELL  THE  GIBSON— BIG  MONEY 
Become  a  teacher.   Splendid  opportuni- 
ties for  Mandolin  and  Guitar  teachers— 
either  sex,  in  every  locality,  private 
and  class  instruction,   and  sale  c  " 
Gibsons.  The  Gibson  has  *made 
many  a  teacher  professionally  and 
financiallv.      C.   A.  Templeton 
Sioux  Ci'ty,  Iowa,  writes,  *'ifit 
'  were  not  for  the  Gibson  I  would 
not  be  in  the  teaching  business" . 
Wm.  Plac*,    Jr.,  Providence. 
R.  I.,  Star Soloistfor  Victor,  uses 
and  endorses  tbe,Gibson. 


do  business  on  our  capital.  In- 
etruments  furnished.  We  ht-lp 
Bell.  Agento'  territory  protect- 
ed. You  make  the  profits.  We 
pay  the  advurtisintf.  Vou  pay  for 
goods  when  Bold.  Return  gooda 
not  sold.  Try  our  "Still  Hunt". 
Catalogand  Thematic  List  Free. 

Gibson  Mandolin  Guitar  Company 
241  Harrison  Ct.,  Kalamazoo.  Micb, 


OPEN>P  

ingand  boaineBs  opportun- 
ity. Either  sex.  Write  now. 
Other  poBitiona  pending. 


Just  a  Century  Ago  All  Europe 
Was  in  Arms  Against  Him  — 

At  thirty-six  Napoleon  had  conquered  Europe. 

The  seeds  of  the  present  European  War  were 
sown  in  his  meteoric  career. 

Have  you  ever  read  an  intensely  interesting  ac- 
count of  "The  Life  of  the  Man  of  Destiny"?  Read 
it  with  500,000  other  suijjects  in  the  new  histony. 
written  for  the  modern  busy  man. 

The  Famous 

LODGE  HISTORY 

The  story  of  each  nation  in  a  single 
volume  like  the  biography  of  a  man 

Your  Copy  of  the  I'n-e  History  I'.ookK-i  is  Wait- 
ing. It  tells  how  tlic  histories  of  the  ii;itions  have 
at  last  been  written  in  short  popular  style,  under 
Senator  Lodge's  direction,  for  the  busy  modern  man. 

The  booklet  contains  an  essay  by  Senator  Lodge 
on  how  to  read  history  profitably  and  a  colored 
frontispiece  illustration. 

Just  write  your  name  in  margin— tear  out  and  mail 


CollliM'K,  -lie  W.  ISIli  Stivul.  New  York. 

I'leuNi*  Huliil  by  liinll  rn-i*  ttf  rimi 
Ing  Ihu  LuiKu  lllatury  of  Niitluii*. 
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Constipation  Will  Rob  You  of  Good 
Looks  and  Good  Health 

YOUR  skin  is  blotchy,  sallow,  unhealthy-looking. 
Why?  Because  your  "blood  is  poor." 

Your  vitality  is  low.  Neither  your  brain  nor  your  body 
wants  to  work.    Why?  Because  your  "blood  is  poor." 

"Poor  blood"  is  poisoned  blood.  Your  blood,  the  food 
carrier  for  every  nerve  and  tissue,  is  polluted  with  the 
fermented  wastes  absorbed  from  the  stagnant  products  of 
constipation. 

Constipation — or  more  properly,  its  cause  and  results  are 
among  the  most  serious  menaces  to  health  known  to 
doctors. 

Perhaps  you  use  laxatives  and  purgatives.  But  they  do  the 
work  for  the  muscles  and  make  these  muscles  permanently 

helpless. 

Nujol  does  not  act  this  way.  Not  being  a  medicine  but  a 
mineral  oil  it  lubricates  the  intestines  and  waste  products 
like  oil  lubricates  machinery.  Consequently,  muscular 
action  is  made  easier,  encouraged.  The  muscles  are 
strengthened  and  regular  habits  become  firmly  fixed. 

The  Nujol  treatment  is  the  medically  accepted  treatment  for  con- 
stipation.   Famous  doctors  and  surgeons  endorse  it. 

Nujol  is  colorless,  odorless,  tasteless  oil,  made  in  the  world's  greatest 
mineral  oil  laboratories,  and  conforms  to  all  requirements  of  purity 
and  uniformity. 

Write  for  booklet  "The  Rational  Treatment  of  Constipation."  If 
Nujol  is  not  sold  by  your  druggist,  we  will  send 
a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States  on  receipt  of  75c — money  order  or  stamps. 
Address  Dept.  11. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 

Bayonne  New  Jersey 
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were  friends;  but  that'.s  a  disa{?reeable 
matter  that  doesn't  concern  you." 
Her  great  eyes  welled  with  tears. 
"But  my  dear  father's  gratitude!  He 
j  will  wish  to  thank  you  through  all  the 
years  of  his  life,  even  as  I!" 

Landon  laughed  and  clapped  his 
hands  together  to  break  the  spell  of  her 
tears. 

"Why  should  we  speak  of  gratitude 
when  you've  given  me  the  happiest  day 
of  my  life!" 
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COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

You  can  make  big  money  as  an  illustrator 
or  cartoonist  for  Dewsp.Hpera  or  magazines. 
My  practical  system  of  personal  indi  virtual 
lesBoaB  hj  mail  will  develop  ;our  taletit.  Fifteen 
jtAit  eucccBsfiil  work  for  Dewspapers  and  maea- 
zinea  qualifies  me  to  teach  jou.  Copy  this  sketch 
of  President  WileoD.  Let  mt  eee  nhat  you  can 
do  with  U.  Send  it  to  me  with  6c  in  etampe  and 
I  will  send  you  a  test  lesBon  plate,  also  collec- 
tion of  drawinga  Bhowing  poBBibilitiee  for  YOU. 

The  Landon  School  of  IlluBtrating 
and  Cartooning 
1435  Schofleld  Bill),'.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

TT  A  llf  T(  !n  addition  to  resident 
H  Uill  IJ  wi'l'i  offer*  aUo  instruc- 
tion by  corre>pondence. 

STUDY  detailed  in- 

*J  I  \J  U  A        formation  addreu 

24th  Teir    U.  ol  C.  (Dir.  A)  Chicajo,  111.  """""  I 


LAW 


STUDY  AT  HOME 
BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

OdIv  recognized  resident  law  school  in  U.  S.,  Conrerrlng  Degree  of 
Rachelor  of  Laws — LL.B. — by  correspondence.  Only  law  school  in 
U.  S.  conilucting  stiintlard  resident  school  an<i  giving  same  instruc- 
tlun,  by  mail.  Over  450  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30 
prominent  lawyers.  Guarantee  to  prepaie  gr.iduates  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination. Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in  Oratory  and 
Public  Speaking.  School  higtily  endorsed  and  recomineoded  by  <Jov. 
Ofnciali,  Business  Slen,  Noted  Lawyers  und  Students.  Only  instltu- 
tinn  ot  ita  kind  in  the  world.  Send  to'iay  for  Large  Haitdsomely 
illiutnited  Prospectus.  Special  courses  for  Business  Men  and  Bankers- 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.  454  Advertising  BIdg..  aicago,  U. 


ACORN  UNI-LITEl 


GIVEN  AWAY 


Turns  night  into  day 
300  candle  power, 
Carry  as  a  lantern 
use  anywhere  as  a  lamp.  Weather  proof. 
For  house,  barn,  garaRc,  camp  and  around 
the  farm.  Write  for  premium  offer.  Special 
ojyportunity  to  farmerSf  utockvun  and  motorists. 
Aifente  make  big  money.    Write  tonight. 

ACORN  BRASS  MFG.  CO..  893  Acorn  BIdg.,  Chicago 


What  sort  of  people  inhabit 
your  children's  minds? 


C         1     %   >  1    1    1  -are  they  the  great  characters— men  and  women— who 

have  made  history,  whose  lives  and  works  they  can 
emulate  with  greatest  profit  to  themselves? 
Wciuld  you  like  to  know  just  what  stories,  and  essays,  and  poems,  etc.,  have  Deeii  chosen  by  noted  educators  as  the 
best  suited  to  interest  and  train  children?    Then  send  for  the  free  booklet  that  tells  about  the  Junior  Classics, 
The  Great  Children's  Library.   Department  M,  P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  416  West  13th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


'first  Aid  to  Poultry  Keepei^" 

Written  by  man  whohaadfivotcrlhia  life 
to  poultry— book  tocms  with  pointers 
and  real  scrrets  on  how  to  raise 
more  and  bcttc-r  chirks,  fftt  100^ 
,  hatches,  produce  prize  winners, 

T<^IIb  how  to  navo  money  on  Incaba- 
tors  and  broo<l«r»--ilIuMtr«teii  many 
with  vt-ry  latodt  improv(?rn<rntn.  Need- 
«d  l.y  b.-^inn.^r«,  /arrn.-rH  and  othrr«. 
Write  torLay..«:,litlOn  lirniU-<J.  Model 
Incubator  Co.,  e*  Henry  St.,  Buffaro.^ 
N.  V.  Also  30  Barclay  Street,  N.  V.  C. 


Dotfj-  C^e  SocKet  Chafe  your  Stamp? 

>  HOT  -••riif 

BUCHSTEIN'S  VULCANIZED 

PIDEIR  wbicb  is  sootfain^  to  your 

LIMB  •lump.  cool.  armi.  liftbt. 

'alls  Dol  much  (bicker 
1  a  silver  dollar,  slrootf 
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nPEWRlTE  THE  NEW  WAY 

80  to  100  Words  a  I^iinute  Guaranteed 


'I'otiilly  nvw  HyHtftTi.  liiiHO*!  on  (lymmiKtic  Fhn,'cr  'I'ruliilnt;  ! 
Ilrinr"  iiiimzing  h]H'.-iI  —  piTfi-ct  accuittcy  —  HAhAllIKH. 
KuMy  fi)r  anyone.  FlrMt  iltiy  hIiowh  r(?HiiltH.  Leurn  while  working. 

^ea    and  exj)IuinR  all. 
TH  from  tnuKlriMlM  with 
aularli'H  dmhlrd  anri  trrhlrrl.    A  ri'vi-latlon  as  toxpccd  unclnalary 
|)0«»ll.le  to  ty|.l»t».    I'uHtiil  will  ilo,  hut   write  today— NOW. 

TULLOSS  SCHOOL  OF  TYPEWRITING.  1501  CoUege  Hill,  Springfield,  OhiD 


48.Page  Book  Free  Ji'/v"";,;  Ve^ 


BeaGoodlVRESriEII 


Lcam  by  mail.  Physical  Cultur*  and  WraatMng 

now  tauirht  by  rarmar  Burna.  Mgr.  Fr^nlt 
Gotch,  world's  champioD.  He  BtroDK.  at)ili-rie 
end  healthy.   Cruat^at  coiirae  in  the  worM. 

mK.^  DOOM  writcatonco.Wrlte.iow 
BLatiriK  yoor  atfe.  and  get  thia  Bplendid  hook. 

BtjRNS  SCHOOL  OF  WRESTLING 
2381   Bamga  Bld(|.  Omaha,  Nab. 


THE  car  was  in  the  court  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  waited.  With  one  of  her 
bewildering  transformations  Pepita  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm.  She  seemed  deeply 
troubled  and  spoke  rapidly. 

"When  I  tell  my  dear  father  all  that 
has  happened  he  will  be  very  angry. 
He  will  at  once  wish  to  kill  Miguel 
Alba.  But,  Senor  Landon"  (she  clasped 
her  hands  imploringly),  "you  will  not 
permit  that — it  would  spoil  all  my  hap- 
piness! You  must  not  let  my  dear 
father  do  harm  to  Seiior  Alba;  you  will 
promise  me  that,  senor?" 

"Oh,  your  father  will  do  nothing 
foolish,  I'm  sure.  But — quite  between 
ourselves — I've  been  looking  forward 
to  this  meeting  between  your  father 
and  Seiior  Alba.  You  would  take  from 
me  one  of  the  real  pleasures  of  my  life!" 

She  bent  her  head,  and  then,  looking 
at  him  guardedly,  murmured: 

".But  if  Senor  Alba  should  by  accident 
escape — ■" 

"But  where  would  that  leave  me!  It's 
possible  that  your  father  wouldn't  be- 
lieve my  story  at  all  if  I  didn't  have 
Alba  here  dead  or  alive  to  prove  it! 
You  must  remember  that  your  father 
will  not  be  pleased  to  find  me  here." 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"You  need  not  fear;  my  dear  father 
will  listen  to  all  I  say  to  him,  very,  very 
carefully.  When  he  arrives  he  will  be 
very  tame,  like  a  beautiful  dove." 

"My  life  is  in  your  hands,  senorita. 
Senor  Alba  is  a  clever  man,  and  will 
no  doubt  find  a  way  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties." 

HE  sent  for  Thompson,  and  they  con- 
ferred for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Then  he  roamed  over  the  house,  loung- 
ing through  the  students'  rooms,  still 
littered  with  odds  and  ends  discarded  in 
their  packing. 

At  the  same  hour  yesterday  his  senses 
had  been  lulled  by  the  thought  of  the 
long  summer  of  ease;  but  he  knew  now 
that  there  would  be  no  peace  for  him — 
that  he  should  range  the  hills  beset  by  a 
taunting  memory  of  dark,  eloquent  eyes 
alight  Avith  laughter  or  bright  with 
tears,  and  feel  the  hand  of  Pepita  Bar- 
ada  brushing  his  face  like  a  spray  of 
lilac  encountered  in  a  dark  garden.  He 
heard  the  car  swing  into  the  court,  but 
he  still  lingered,  feeling  that  Barada 
might  prefer  to  be  alone  with  Pepita 
for  a  while.  The  faint  sound  of  voices 
reached  him  from  the  library  for  half 
an  hour.  Once  Barada  bellowed  angrily, 
and  Pepita's  voice  rose  for  an  instant  in 
expostulation.  Landon  was  quite  un- 
conscious that  it  was  of  him  they  were 
speaking.  Thompson  tapped  on  his  door 
and  he  went  down.  Barada,  short,  thick, 
with  a  square-trimmed  beard,  met  him 
at  the  library  door. 

"There  are  times,  Senor  Landon, 
when  thanks  avail  nothing.  This  is  one 
of  them,"  he  said,  as  they  shook  hands. 

Far  away,  in  the  music  room,  Pepita 
played  a  familiar  Spanish  air. 

"It  was  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
to  serve  your  daughter,  Sefior  Barada. 
I  beg  that  you  will  consider  this  house 
and  all  that  pertains  to  it  your  own,  for 
as  long  as  you  like.  I  am  greatly 
honored  in  having  you  as  my  guest." 

"I  have  made  a  long  journey,  senor, 
and  a  few  days  of  rest  among  these 
quiet  hills  will  be  grateful.  I  accept  your 
generous  hospitality  with  pleasure." 

Barada  bowed  profoundly.  The  ma- 
levolent humor  that  Landon  had  asso- 
ciated with  the  Spanish-American  mag- 
nate was  softened  now.  This  evasion  of 
the  business  of  the  hour,  these  polite 
interchanges  were,  in  view  of  their  long 
antagonism,  quite  preposterous,  as  Bar- 
ada well  knew.  They  remained  stand- 
ing, as  though  each  were  anxious  to 
show  the  other  the  fullest  deference. 

"Seiior  Miguel  Alba  is  also  your 
guest,"  remarked  Barada  without  a 
trace  of  emotion. 

"I  trust,  Senor  Barada,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  your  protege  and  friend  will 
afford  you  pleasure.  We  will  consider 
him  your  guest  as  well  as  my  own." 

"Nothing  would  delight  me  more  than 
to  greet  dear  Miguel  at  once!" 

"There  need  be  no  delay,  if  you  will 
do  me  the  honor  to  accompany  me, 
Senor  Barada.  The  friend  we  both  ad- 


mire has  been  employing  himself  hap- 
pily in  the  gymnasium;  exercise  is 
wholesome,  as  you  know,  sefior," 

There  was  no  accounting  for  Barada. 
Landon's  respect  for  him  increased.  In- 
stead of  the  noise  and  bluster  he  had 
expected,  the  Peruvian  was  conducting  ^ 
himself  with  a  restraint  that  was  as  I 
baffling  as  it  was  amusing. 

When  they  were  halfway  to  the  gym 
Landon  .saw  Thompson  running  toward 
them. 

"He's  gone;  the  prisoner  has  es- 
caped;" blurted  the  gardener.  "I  untied 
his  hands  so  he  could  eat  his  supper  and 
he  climbed  into  the  trapeze  and  swung 
to  a  window  and  dropped  out.  I'll  call 
my  men  and  get  after  him —  You'd  bet- 
ter telegraph  to  town,  sir." 

"You  shouldn't  have  left  him!"  cried 
Landon  angrily.  "I  warned  you  that 
he'd  take  any  chance  to  escape." 

"Let  us  confer  alone,"  said  Barada 
in  the  gentlest  of  tones. 

LANDON  told  Thompson  to  await  or- 
i  ders,  and  the  gardener  withdrew. 
Barada  extended  his  cigarette  case. 

"Sefior,"  he  remarked,  pinching  the 
end  of  his  cigarette,  "my  interests  in 
life  are  many.  Miguel  served  me  long; 
he  knows  much  of  my  affairs,  as  you 
will  recall.  Is  it  not  best,  perhaps,  that 
I  should  not  pursue  him?" 

"It  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  remarked 
Landon,  striking  a  match.  Their  ciga- 
rettes alight,  he  strolled  toward  the 
house  with  Barada  the  inscrutable.  He 
had  told  his  employers  that  Barada 
must  be  defeated  if  at  all  in  a  test  of 
wits,  and  his  own  were  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted in  his  effort  to  maintain  the 
key  of  this  astonishing  conversation. 

"I  think,"  Landon  remarked  in  a 
very  fair  imitation  of  Barada's  man- 
ner, "that  I  understand  what  is  in  your 
mind,  Sefior  Barada.  The  knife  of  a 
friend  is  twice  dangerous  when  he  be- 
comes an  enemy." 

"That  is  a  true  saying,  seiior.  And, 
besides,  it  would  greatly  injure  my 
Pepita  if  this  unfortunate  experience 
were  to  be  known.  And  it  is  not  well 
for  one  so  innocent  to  have  a  murderer 
for  her  father." 

"Annoying,  to  say  the  least,  Senor 
Barada !" 

"Moreover"  (and  Barada  chuckled 
softly),  "it  is  best  to  permit  others  to 
take  vengeance  for  us  upon  our  enemies. 
Miguel  has  foolishly  been  selling  forged 
bonds  in  a  Peruvian  company  with 
which  I  have  no  connection.  The  police 
are  already  seeking  him,  I  learned  from 
our  consul  who  met  me  in  New  York. 
The  law  should  have  its  way — is  it  not 
so?  By  the  way,  Sefior  Landon,  I  re- 
member well  your  interest  in  the  Don 
Carlos.  With  fewer  obstacles  you 
would  have  succeeded  where  many  had 
failed.  Your  many  embarrassments 
were  deplorable.  I  am  glad  of  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  regret  that  you 
encountered  so  many  difficulties." 

"Your  sympathy  touches  me  deeply, 
senor;  but  one  should  not  have  regrets 
where  regrets  are  vain?  Another  turn 
of  the  wheel  and — who  knows!" 

"It  occurs  to  me,  Senor  Landon,  that 
you  may  wish  to  renew  your  labors  in 
my  country.  In  that  event  my  personal 
assistance  and  ,  the  facilities  at  my 
command  are  at  your  disposal.  A  few 
details,  the  signing  of  a  few  papers  be- 
fore our  consul  in  New  York,  and  my 
own  interest  in  the  Don  Carlos  will 
be  waived  completely.  I  trust  that 
my  meaning  is  clear  to  you,  Sefior 
Landon!" 

Landon's  heart  beat  wildly.  It  was 
incredible  that  Barada,  in  this  casual 
fashion,  was  abandoning  his  claims  to 
the  Don  Carlos! 

"You  do  me  much  honor,  Sefior 
Barada.  What  you  promise  means  much 
to  me,  professionally  and  personally," 
Landon  replied;  and  he  was  not  able 
wholly  to  conceal  his  deep  feeling. 

"Sefior,  there  are  moments  in  a  man's 
life  when  the  fullest  generosity  is  in- 
adequate. If  there  should  ever  be  a  time 
when  I  can  add  anything  to  what  I 
have  already  promised  you,  on  the  word 
of  a  gentleman — " 

THEY  had  passed  through  the  en- 
trance, and  into  the  dim  cloister, 
when  Pepita  stood  suddenly  before 
them,  seeming  in  that  picturesque  set- 
ting like  a  young  goddess  come  back  to 
a  forsaken  temple.  "You  are  good 
friends  once  more!"  she  cried. 

Both  men  paused,  arrested  by  her 
charm  and  loveliness.  They  turned 
toward  each  other  as  though  her  ap- 
pearance had  suggested  an  inevitable 
ending  to  Barada's  sentence. 

Then  as  by  a  common  impulse  they 
clasped  hands. 
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The  Mudhole  at  Frankfort 


BY   WALT  MASON 


THE  Frankfort  (Kas.)  "Daily  Index" 
last  year  contained  the  following: 
"Colonel  L.  V.  B.  Taylor  has  regis- 
tered his  complaint  about  a  mudhole 
in  front  of  his  drug  store.  He  says 
he  has  been  in  business  there  for  four- 
teen years  and  that  the  mudhole  has 
been  there  all  that  time.  He  has  noti- 
fied each  city  administration  about  it, 
but  it  still  remains." 

Frankfort  is  one  of  the  finest  small 
towns  in  a  State  which  has  the  finest 
small  towns  in  the  world.  It  has 
beautiful  white  stone  buildings,  electric 
lights,  waterworks,  and  all  modern 
conveniences.  Colonel  Taylor,  a  dis- 
tinguished veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  progres- 
sive of  Frankfort's  citizens,  and  for 
thirty  years  he  has  been  protesting 
against  the  mud- 
hole in  front  of  his 
drug  store. 

Frank  Hartman, 
editor  of  the  "In- 
dex," is  compara- 
tively a  newcomer 
in  the  town,ha\ing 
arrived  about  ten 
years  ago;  hencs 
his  ignorance  of 
local  history  and 
tradition.  He  was 
elected  Mayor  of 
Frankfort  about 
the  time  when  his 
paper  contained 
the  erroneous  state- 
ment quoted,  and 
it  is  possible  that 
the  excitement  was 
partly  responsible; 
anyhow,  he  should 
apologize  to  the 
Colonel,  who  has 
been  denouncing 
the  town  mudhole 
for  thirty  years 
rather  than  four- 
teen. 

It  is  the  most  re- 
markable and  in- 
teresting mudhole 
in  Kansas.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  it 
has  never  been  sup- 
pressed. The  citi- 
zens view  it  with 
awe.  In  years  of 
drought,  when  all 
the  wells  go  dry 
and  the  creeks 
shrivel  up  and  be- 
come dusty,  that 
grand  old  mudhole 
is  as  moist  as  ever. 
All  the  hats  in  town 
gravitate  toward  it. 
It  is  really  won- 
derful how,  on  a 
windy  day,  they 
will  take  a  short 
cut  up  the  alleys 
and  land  in  the 
mudhole.  The 
maelstrom  is  cred- 
ited with  reaching 
out  for  distant 
ships  and  drawing 
them  into  its  vor- 
tex. The  Frank- 
fort mudhole  ex- 
ercises a  similar 
mysterious  attrac- 
tion. 

Colonel  Taylor 
has  rescued  para- 
sols and  millinery 
times  without  num- 
ber.    It  has  been 

his  custom,  when  trade  was  slack  in  his 
store,  to  go  to  the  margin  of  the  mud- 
hole and  arrest  the  mad  course  of 
goods  and  chattels  headed  for  the  com- 
mon doom.  On  one  occasion  a  woman 
.stepped  into  Billy  Holtham's  grocery, 
leaving  her  baby  carriage,  with  a  price- 
less infant  in  it,  on  the  sidewalk.  "There 
was  no  visible  rea.son  why  the  baby  car- 
riage .should  make  a  trip  to  the  mud- 
hole; but  the  Colonel  arrived  just  as  it 
was  poised  on  the  brink,  and  .stopped  it. 

The  present  mudhole,  however,  cele- 
brated as  it  is,  isn't  the  original. 
Colonel  Taylor  used  to  have  a  drug 
Bt^<re  down  the  street,  nearly  a  block 
away.  The  original  mudhole  was  in 
front  of  that  drug  st^jre.  It  was  an 
excellent  mudhole,  large  and  commodi- 
ou«,  and  had  all  the  characteristics  of 
it«  successor.  Vor  many  year.s  the  Colo- 
nel urged  that  it  should  be  abolished. 
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In  View  of  the  \ 

Coming  Primaries  | 

I       and  Elections  | 

I  ^  I 

You  ought  to  know  how  | 

your  Senator  voted  | 

on  every  schedule  of  | 

the  present  tariff  law  % 

On   Banking  and   Cur-  | 

rency  Reform.  Merchant  | 

Marine.  Labor  Questions.  | 

Federal  Trade  Commis-  | 

sion.    Woman  Suffrage.  f 

Immigration :     Literacy  | 

Test.  Crippling  the  Par-  | 

eel  Post.   Panama  Canal  I 

Tolls.     Mileage.     River  \ 

and  Harbor  Appropria-  1 

tion   Bill.     Anti- Trust  | 

Legislation  | 

and  other  important  matters  i 

coming  up  during  the  Sixty-  | 

third  Congress.    Also,  every-  | 

one  should  know  something  | 

about  his  Senator's  attend-  I 

ance  on  the  sessions  of  Con-  | 

gress.     The   important   roll  | 

calls   in   the   Senate  during  | 

the    three    sessions    of    the  | 

Sixty-third  Congress  may  be  | 

obtained  from  Collier's  Wash-  j 

ington  Bureau,  1121  Wood-  | 

ward  Building,  Washington,  | 

D.  C,  free  of  charge.    (The  | 

important  roll   calls  during  | 

the    Sixty-first    and    Sixty-  | 

second  Congresses,  covering  | 

the  tariff,  parcel  post,  labor  j 

questions,  and  other  impor-  | 

tant  matters  may  also  be  ob-  | 

tained  from  Collier's  Washing-  | 

ton  Bureau.  The  name  of  the  | 

one  SENATOR  whose  record  | 

is  wanted  MUST  be  given.)  | 


i|  These  Records  are  prepared  un-  ~ 

der  the  direction  of  Mark  Sullivan 
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Every  candidate  for  Mayor  promised 
him  faithfully  that  the  work  would  be 
done  immediately  upon  his  taking  office; 
but  when  the  candidate  was  elected 
there  always  was  something  more  im- 
poitant  to  be  done. 

Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick, 
and  at  last  the  Colonel,  discouraged 
but  not  embittered,  decided  to  move.  If 
the  mudhole  wouldn't  go  away  from 
Mahomet,  Mahomet  would  go  away 
from  the  mudhole.  So  he  took  his 
stock  to  a  building  which  had  a  good, 
level  street  in  front  of  it,  and  his  heart 
was  singing  in  his  breast  when  he 
looked  from  his  open  door  and  beheld 
no  quivering  expanse  of  mud.  His 
happiness  lasted  about  two  weeks.  Then 
a  tornado  visited  the  town.  I  was  there 
at  the  time,  and  saw  the  tremendous 
freak  of  nature 
roaring  over  the 
landscape  and  blot- 
ting out  the  light 
of  day.  Many 
stories  have  been 
told  of  the  demoniac 
intelligence  of  tor- 
n  a  d  o  e  s  ,  of  the 
tricks  they  play,  as 
if  gifted  with  sar- 
donic humor.  This 
one  was  purely 
malevolent.  It 
dumped  about  a 
hundred  wagon- 
loads  of  dirt  and 
rock  into  the  old 
mudhole  in  front  of 
the  store  the  Colo- 
nel had  vacated; 
then  it  moved  up 
the  street  and 
scooped  a  big  hole 
in  the  street  right 
in  front  of  the 
Colonel's  new  store. 
Unless  you  have 
seen  a  funnel- 
shaped  cloud  drill- 
ing a  hole  in  the 
ground,  you  can't 
realize  what  quick 
action  in  dredging 
operations  means. 
Having  made  the 
hole,  the  tornado 
passed  on  and  de- 
posited a  large  Po- 
land china  hog  in 
George  Poor's  sleep- 
ing porch,  scat- 
tered John  Wat- 
son's lumber  yard 
all  over  Marshall 
County,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  dis- 
tance. 

So  here  was  Colo- 
nel Taylor  with  a 
brand-new,  ready- 
made  mudhole  in 
front  of  his  store, 
and  the  old  one 
wiped  off  the  map. 
A  man  of  less  cour- 
age and  optimism 
would  have  given 
up  the  fight,  but 
the  Colonel  con- 
tinues to  labor  for 
reform. 

Frank  Hartman, 
editor  of  the  "In- 
dex" and  Mayor 
of  Frankfort, 
probably  assured 
the  Colonel  before 
the  election  that 
his  first  official  act 


would  be  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  mudhole.  Yet  you  see  how 
noncommittal  he  is  in  his  official  utter- 
ance. He  acknowledges  the  existence 
of  the  mudhole  and  chronicles  the  Colo- 
nel's progressive  efforts,  but  gives  no 
hint  as  to  his  future  course. 

Yet  blame  him  not  too  harshly.  The 
Frankfort  standpatters  don't  want  the 
mudhole  abolished.  They  consider  it 
an  asset.  They  like  to  see  the  other 
fellows'  hats  blown  into  it.  They  bring 
a  tremendous  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
executive  who  would  redeem  his  cam- 
paign pledges  and  expunge  the  mud- 
hole. "They  have  all  the  time-honored 
arguments  of  the  standpatters.  Experi- 
ments are  risky.  The  mudhole  of  our 
fathers  should  be  good  enough  for  us. 

Meanwhile  the  Colonel,  his'  head 
bloody  but  unbowed,  struggles  on  in 
the  direction  of  civic  righteousness 
and  less  mud. 


Use  the  Free  Service 

Collier's  Washington  Bureau 

The  United  States  Government  has 
an  enormous  supply  of  very  valuable 
books,  pamphlets  and  various  publi- 
cations, some  of  them  free,  some  sold 
at  cost.  Our  Washington  Bureau 
will  tell  you  all  about  what  you  can 
get  and  how  to  get  it.    For  instance: 

Government  Works 
on  Political  Science 

The  President,  the  Cabinet,  the 
Senators  and  the  Representatives  are 
making  history.  The  results  of  their 
activities  are  constantly  reduced  to 
print  and  poured  out  in  an  incessant 
flood  from  the  largest  printing  works 
in  the  world — the  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

These  documents  are  sold  at  cost,  even 
having  the  freedom  of  the  mails.  They  cover 
such  subjects  as  American  history  and  biog- 
raphy, the  army  and  organized  militia,  Ameri- 
can finance,  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  Government  periodicals,  Indians  of 
North  America,  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
noncontiguous  territory,  Panama  Canal, 
political  science,  the  public  domain,  trans- 
portation, and  the  tariff. 

Lists  of  the  publications  (not  the  publica- 
tions themselves)  on  any  THREE  sub  j  eats 
will  be  sent  to  all  who  will  write  to  Collier's 
Washington  Bureau.  Our  service  is  entirely 
without  charge. 

Collier's  Washington  Bureau 

Dept.  Q,  1121  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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°  Acknowledged  Leader  of  Top  Materials 


□ 


It  is  now  more  than  three  years  since  top 
equipment  became  a  question  of  serious 
interest  to  motor  car  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers and  owners. 

In  this  period,  car  manufacturers  who 
wished  to  improve  their  standard  of  equip- 
ment have  gone  thoroughly  into  the  sub- 
ject of  top  materials.  They  have  tried  and 
tested  many  kinds.  One  after  another, 
a  great  majority  of  makers  of  high-grade 
cars  have  adopted  Neverleek. 

Style  and  Beauty 

Neverleek  hasstyle  and  richness.  It  makessmart, 
handsome  tops  with  graceful  lines  that  blend  har- 
moniously into  the  design  of  the  car.  Its  splen- 
did appearance  is  lasting.  There  are  Neverleek 
Tops  in  service  for  three  years  that 
look  virtually  as  well  as  when  new. 


Quality  and  Service 

Many  severe  tests  of  Neverleek  were  made. 
The  harder  the  test,  the  more  strikingly  was  its 
quality  demonstrated. 

Neverleek  has  ''life"  and  resiliency.  It  "comes 
back"  splendidly  after  folding,  without  perma- 
nent wrinkles.  It  will  not  fade  or  crack.  It  is 
fully  guaranteed. 

If  you  are  ordering  a  new  car 
this  year,  whatever  the  make,  ask 
for  Neverleek  Top  Equipment. 
If  you  have  an  old  top  that  is  a 
bit  shabby,  or  leaky,  have  it  re- 
covered with  Neverleek.  Write  to  us 
and  we  will  give  you  the  name  of 
a  top  maker  in  your  vicinity  who 
will  recover  with  Neverleek. 

Let  us  send  you  also  the  Booklet 
and  Samples  described  on  either 
side  of  this  page.  Write  for  them 
whether  you  are  immediately  inter- 
ested in  tops  or  not. 


ritp  for  this  Booklet.  It 
I  iiiiains  a  Thumbnail  His- 
tory of  the  Motor  Car  with 
^ome  quaitit  and  interesting 
pictures  you  will  ]il<e  to  see. 
Also  description  of  Never- 
leek and  photographs  of 
many  hich-zrade  cars  with 
NeverleeK  Equipment. 
Dealers  should  write  for  a 
number  of  copies  to  give 
to  their  customers. 


Top  Material 

F.  S.  Carr  Company,  Sole  Manufacturers 

31  Beach  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
969  Woodward  Av.,  Detroit 

Factories  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  and  Tilbury,  Canada 


Neverleek  No.  3  Long  Greun 

Write  for  these  samples.  The  photographs  show 
you  the  grain  but  they  cannot  show  the  beauty,  rich- 
ness and  luster  of  the  material,  nor  demonstrate  its 
toughness  and  flexibility.  All  grains  are  made  in 
semi- bright  and  dull  finishes.  These  samples  are 
mailed  free  with  the  booklet  opposite.  Write  today. 


WE  WERE  swapping  alibis  the  other  day, 
and  after  Barney  and  Burman  and  some 
of  the  other  pilots  had  come  through,  it  was 
Danny  Fenner's  chance  to  spring  his  old,  moth- 
eaten  one — why  he  didn't  win  the  Mount  Baldy 

five-thousand-dollar  event.  We'd  heard  it  before,  but  Billy  Haley,  his  mecha- 
nician, was  among  those  present  at  this  fanning  bee,  and  something  he  said 
started  me  on  the  trail  of  a  yarn.  Believe  me,  it  was  some  motion  picture! 
A  Class  A  driver,  a  beautiful  girl,  a  night  race  across  the  desert  to  save  the 
potash  claims — sounds  like  the  Adventures  of  Alice,  doesn't  it? — and  the  blow- 
oflF — zowie!  I  can  see  the  ten-cent  seats  coming  up  for  that  last  reel  and  eat- 
ing it,  simply  eating  it! 

Says  Danny:  "It  would  have  been  a  crime  the  way  I  would  have  won  that 
classic  if  I  hadn't  broke  a  connecting  rod.  When  I  went  out  at  Saugus  I  was 
so  far  ahead  the  folks  along  the  road  thought  we  were  a  newspaper  car  that 
had  started  the  night  before." 

"It's  what  comes  of  your  driving  one  of  those  tin  Faber  boats,"  Waddell  said. 
"You  were  lucky  to  get  as  far  as  ^ou  did  without  losing  a  cylinder  or  an  axle." 

Danny  Fenner  and  Haley  both  snorted.  "It's  what  comes  of  leaving  the 
last  overhauling  to  a  shop  mechanic,"  Fenner  snapped. 

Billy  Haley  grinned  and  looked  wise.    I  took  him  up.    "What  was  it,  Billy?" 

"Well,  if  you  ask  me,"  he  said,  "it  was  what  comes  of  playing  this  J.  Warren 
Kerrigan  stuff  for  a  beautiful  maiden  swimming  in  tears  a  week  before  the  race. 
That  desert  run  Danny  made  was  enough  to  twist  a  connecting  rod!  It  was 
benefactoring,  that's  my  answer." 

"Oh,  lay  off'n  that  chatter,  Billy,"  Fenner  growled,  and  put  a  reminder 
on  his  mechanician's  shin  bone. 

"Just  for  that,"  Billy  replied,  "I'll  tell  everything  I  know  in  a  minute." 
He  turned  to  me.  "Do  you  know  what  a  benefactor  is,  Mr.  B.  Brooke?  It's 
an  easy  mark  that  takes  his  hands  off  the  wheel  to  drop  a  wrench  into  the  gears 
of  Fate,  and  gets  spilled  before  he  can  straighten  away  again.  Listen  to  me! 
And  Danny,  here,  talks  about  connecting  rods!" 

"Aw,  roll  up  to  the  pits  and  take  on  a  new  idea,"  his  driver  interrupted. 
"I  wasn't  any  benefactor — you  invented  that." 

"I  did,"  Billy  Haley  answered,  blowing  out  his  chest.  "I  did,  and  I'm  proud 
of  it.    You  were  a  benefactor — net!" 

This  family  quarrel  broke  up  the  party,  but  later  I  started  the  two  from 
the  Faber  team  and  finally  pieced  out  the  yarn.  When  they  mentioned  Wanda 
Dorrance  I  knew  it  was  going  to  come  good,  because  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  lady  in  the  case.  Any  time  that  -she  entered  an  event  you  could  count  on 
something  worth  listening  to — and  I'll  leave  that  to  you. 

Her  name  wasn't  really  Wanda — it  was  Martha  Lucy,  or  Lucy  Sarah,  or 
something — but  .she  had  gone  to  a  fashionable  girls'  school  and  been  finished. 
She  may  have  started  there  as  Minnie  or  Sally,  but  she  graduated  as  Wanda, 
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I  ^  i    F  could  use  her  forks  in  the  right  order  and 

arrive  with  the  proper  one  for  pie  every  time 
without  scoring  a  miss.  You  can't  beat  educa- 
tion, can  you? 

Wanda's  father  had  been  a  mining  man  all 
his  life,  and  if  you  get  the  idea  that  they  all  spend  their  millions  treating  the 
boys  and  bucking  chuck-a-luck  and  faro  or  trying  to  bring  prohibition  about 
by  drinking  the  State  dry,  you  haven't  got  old  Luke  M.  Dorrance.  They  always 
said  that  he'd  burn  a  twenty-dollar  bill  before  he'd  break  it,  and  he  used  to  make 
them  show  him  how  thick  the  vault  walls  were  before  he'd  put  money  in  a  bank. 
Wanda  could  squeeze  cash  from  him  drop  by  drop,  but  aside  from  that,  the  only 
person  he  was  generous  to  was  the  man  who  wanted  free  advice  No,  I'll  take 
that  back:  L.  Michael  Dorrance  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  police-court 
funds,  because  there  never  was  a  speed  law  made  that  wasn't  ruined  when  he 
got  a  whirl  at  it  with  his  big  Piat.  He  was  a  good  investment  for  small  towns 
along  the  boulevards — paid  about  200  per  cent  on  the  capital  every  time! 

Now  we  arrive  at  the  first  reel  and  Danny  Fenner.  • 

THE  Old  Baldy  road  race  may  never  be  run  again,  but  it  was  the  southern 
California  event  in  its  day.  It  was  invented  by  a  rich  mine  owner,  with 
his  share  of  sporting  blood,  and  the  fat  purse  caught  a  good  entry  list  of  real 
Honest-to-Henry  pilots  and  cars.  They  ran  it  early  in  January — this  year  it 
came  the  fourth.  It  was  a  hard  grind  and  spectacular — out  of  Los  Angeles 
north,  over  a  steep  summit  grade,  up  a  succession  of  caiions  originally  made 
to  run  cloud-burst  water  through  at  the  rate  of  nine  billion  second  feet  a  min- 
ute, or  whatever  it  is  the  engineers  call  it,  then  down  to  the  desert,  then  south 
again  up  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  called  Old  Baldy.  Something  like  chasing 
a  cat  over  all  the  furniture  in  the  house  and  then  up  to  the  roof  and  finally 
bringing  her  to  gaff  on  the  chimney. 

It  was  when  we  were  working  out  for  this  event  that  Danny  P^enner  switched 
off  to  go  benefactoring.  I  saw  him  last  at  Acton,  a  little  railroad  town  in 
the  Soledad,  the  afternoon  before  New  Year's,  as  I  was  coming  in  for  my  final 
overhaul  in  the  shops  before  the  race.  Danny  was  going  out,  and  he  was 
going  too.  I  don't  want  to  give  the  impression  that  Danny  isn't  a  driver.  His 
old  Faber  was  just  lying  down  on  the  ground  and  eating  distance,  and  Billy 
Haley  came  within  an  inch  of  going  out  of  the  mechanician's  seat  when  he  let 
go  of  the  life  grips  to  wave  to  me.  Danny  reached  over  with  one  hand  and 
hit  his  boy  on  the  chest,  and  Billy  went  back  into  place  with  a  jolt.  The  last 
we  saw  of  him  we  didn't  see  him — he  just  melted  into  the  scenery. 

The  mechanician  was  clocking  him  and  they  were  getting  pretty  proud  of 
themselves  as  they  dropped  down  on  to  the  desert  and  turned  east  from  Palm- 
dale.  The  Faber  is  a  light  boat  and  loves  sand,  so  Danny  cut  her  wide  open, 
and  about  five-thirty  they  sighted  a  stalled  car  ahead.  Danny  swung  out,  cuss- 
ing, because  a  buggy  that's  sitting  still  in  the  road  and  moaning  always  gets 


Mitt  hrirrance  took  out  two  dimples  and  stuck  one  in  either  cheek.     "It's  almost  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  me,"  she  said.     "This  is  the  life!"  said  Danny 
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TTHAT'S  what  every  car  owner  has 
*  a  right  to  expect — that's  what  he 
gets  when  his  self-starter  is  equipped 
with  the  **  EXlbe ' '  Starting  and  Light- 
ing Battery. 

The  "heart"  of  every  electric  starter  is  the  bat- 
tery. Just  as  the  entire  physical  organization  of 
man — its  sensitive  nerves,  its  responsive  tissues, 
its  powerful  muscles — drops  to  a  useless  mass 
the  moment  the  heart  stops  its  action,  so  is  the 
electric  starter  merely  a  static  collection  of  wires, 
gears  and  bolts  when  bereft  of  the  vitality  of 
the  battery. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  get  the  best  possible 
service  out  of  any  starter,  you  must  have  the 
best  possible  battery. 

The  "]6Xit>e"  Battery  is,  in  every  detail,  the 
result  of  long  years  of  experience  by  specialized 
storage  battery  builders;  in  every  detail  evi- 
dence of  its  quality — in  design,  material  and 
manufacture — can  readily  be  found  by  those 
who  investigate.    It  is  made  for  SERVICE,  in 


Bear  in  Mind 
that  the  manu- 
facturer of  the 

"Exl&e"  Battery 
is  also  the  largest 
manufacturer  of 
batteries  for  all 
other  purposes. 


the  fullest  and  broadest 
meaning  of  the  term.  Per- 
haps the  most  convincing 
evidence  of  its  superiority 
of  performance  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  battery 
cliosen  by  leading  auto- 
mobile manufacturers,  in 
spite  of  their  being  able  to 
purchase  any  other  battery  at  a  lower  figure. 

Remember,  the  **j£>Xi^C"  is  the  original  Uni- 
seal  Battery. 

Investigate  the  **JBxi'bC'*  Battery — examine  it 
detail  for  detail — inquire  into  the  reliable  and 
far-reaching  service  organization  behind  it — 
and  you  will  be  satisfied  with  no  other  on 
your  car.  And  if  the  dependability  of  your 
starting  system  means  anything  to  you,  you 
will  investigate,  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  assure  yourself  that  at  all  times  and  under  all 
conditions  you  are  in  command  of  "A  Sure 
Start  Assured." 

Send  today  for  the  free  book  of  that  name.  It  give»  you  in  novel  form  the 
essential  facts  regarding  the  care  of  a  starting  battery. 
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a  good  driver's  goat,  and  I  suppose  he  was  trying 
to  think  up  something  sarcastic  to  say  as  he  went  by, 
when  a  woman  ran  out  into  his  path,  waving  her 
arms  and  yelling  for  help. 

Right  there  is  where  Danny  should  have  turned 
the  apple  aside  gently  but  firmly,  chased  the  snake 
into  the  tall  brush,  and  kept  moving  on  his  way 
through  Eden.  He  should  have,  but  he  didn't.  No, 
he  fell.  There  was  some  excuse,  though,  because 
this  girl  was  the  superlative  tense  of  the  verb  to  be 
pretty,  and  Danny  slammed  on  his  brakes,  skidded 
sidewise,  and  stopped. 

"Good  evening,"  says  Danny.  "I  thought  they 
raised  only  pears  and  apples  up  in  this  country." 

It  was  Wanda  Dorrance,  and  she  came  right  back 
at  him.  "Oh,  no,"  she  sniffed;  "if  you  mean  peaches, 
they  have  some  of  them  too,  but  it's  considered  polite 
never  to  get  fresh  about  them!" 

"Ouch!"  said  Danny.  "What  can  I  do  for  your 
vehicle — dig  it  out  or  tow  it  to  San  Fernando?" 

"I  don't  know,"  the  lady  said.    "My  driver  thinks 
he  could  limp  back  to 
Palmdale,  but  I  have  to 
go  on,  and  to  hurry!" 

"Go  on.    How  far?" 

"To  the  potash  prop- 
erties north  of  Ludlow." 

"Oh!"  Danny  said 
thoughtfully.  "Yes, 
that's  right  on  my  road. 
I'm  going  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  Scotland  my- 
self." 

Miss  Dorrance  took  out 
two  dimples  and  stuck 
one  in  either  cheek.  "It's 
almost  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  me,"  she 
said. 

"This  is  the  life!"  said 
Danny  Fenner,  and 
climbed  down  to  take  a 
look  at  the  invalid.  Then 
he  saw  that  there  was 
another  woman  in  the 
party. 

"This  is  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
Dothwaite,"  said  Miss 
Dorrance.  "I  don't  re- 
member your  name." 

"That's  funny,"  Danny 
said,  taking  off  his  gog- 
gles and  unbuckling  his 
helmet.  "My  name  is 
Fenner.  Pleased  to  know 
you,  Mrs.  Hum-mah-mah- 
hun." 

"Do  you  understand 
automobiles,  Mr.  Fen- 
ner?" aunt  said,  kind  of 
snappishlike. 

"No'm,"  Danny  replied. 
"I  just  steer  'em.    But  I  carry  along  a  boy  that  took 
a  course  in  the  Palace  of  Machinery  at  the  St.  Louie 
Exposition  one  year.    What's  wrong,  Billy?"  he  said 
to  his  mechanician. 

Billy  Haley  was  already  underneath,  on  his  back, 
with  Miss  Dorrance's  driver.  "High  and  intermedi- 
ate gone,"  Billy  said.  "That's  all." 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  Danny  said.  "Well,  your  watch 
only  cost  a  dollar.  Take  a  few  gears  out  of  that, 
can't  you?" 

Miss  Dorrance's  driver  had  his  hair  full  of  sand, 
his  mouth  full  of  oil,  and  his  soul  full  of  trouble.  "I 
should  judge  that  you  think  this  is  funny,"  he  said. 

"Funny — how?"  Danny  said. 

AUNT  wasn't  getting  all  of  this,  strange  as  it  may 
■  seem.  "I'll  not  go  another  step,  Wanda,"  she 
said.  "I  wish  to  return  immediately.  Will  you  take 
me,  Mr.  Fenner,  to  the  railroad,  or  anywhere?  I 
shall  be  glad  to  pay  you  well." 

Danny  had  a  polite  remark  almost  framed,  but 
Miss  Wanda  crowded  him  off  the  track.  "Aunt, 
dear,"  she  ob  erved;  "Mr.  Fenner  is  going  to  drive 
me  on  to  the  mine." 

Danny  gasped.  "Oh,  is  he?"  he  murmured.  But 
this  second  chance  to  refuse  the  apple  of  temptation 
got  by  him.  "Certainly  I  am,"  he  said.  "But  I 
might  come  back  in  a  few  minutes  and  drive  your 
aunt  in  to  Philadelphia,  or  San  Diego,  or  wherever 
it  is  she  wants  to  go.  I  don't  suppose  you'd  wish  to 
kepT)  Tne  on  at  the  permanganate  mines  steady, 
would  you,  miss?" 

M'HH  Dorrance  laughed.    Aunt  didn't. 
"Wanda,  what  do  you  mean  by  such  a  suggestion? 
Are  you  out  of  your  mind?"  she  demanded. 

"No,"  Wanda  said,  "I'm  out  of  my  luck.  I've  got 
to  get  to  the  mine,  and  you  know  it.  Aunt  Dora.  If 
these  gentlemen  can  repair  the  car  so  that  Bailey  can 
take  vou  to  Palmdale,  everything  will  be  a1I  right." 

"We  can  tf)ol  her  hack  in  low,"  Billy  Haley  said, 
and  added  to  Da  nny;  "That  is,  if  you  were  thinking 
of  going  for  a  joy  ride  over  to  Bars^tow,  or  wher- 
ever it  is." 

Fenner  turned  to  Miss  Wanda  and  lowered  his 


voice.  "Do  you  want  to  take  a  chance  on  breaking 
up  the  family  this  way?  If  you  do,  we  might  be 
moving." 

Wanda  promptly  walked  over  to  her  aunt  and 
kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  "Good-by,  dear,"  she  said, 
and  made  a  line  for  Danny's  stripped  Faber. 

The  elderly  lady  stood  up  in  the  tonneau  and 
began  to  shriek.  "Wanda,  you  little  wretch! 
Wanda,  you  disgraceful  child!  Wanda,  darling — 
please  listen  to  reason!  You're  not  going  to  desert 
me  here  when  it's  almost  night — with  these — these — 
total  strangers?" 

THE  girl  snapped  at  Fenner:  "Crank  your  car! 
Aunt  is  only  getting  started."  And  then  she  called 
back:  "Listen,  Aunt  Dora!  You  know  what  this 
means  to  me.  You'll  be  in  Palmdale  in  an  hour. 
I'm  going  to  the  mine  if  I  have  to  crawl." 

"Wait  at  Mohave  for  me,  Haley!"  Danny  Fenner 
yelled,  and  turned  the  old  Faber  over.  After  that 
aunt  couldn't  hear  herself  exclaim.    Danny  stepped 


From  each  heavy  belt  hung  a  revolver.     "How  far  you  going?  "  one  of  them  asked  in  a  strained  voice 


on  his  throttle,  the  sand  flew  up  in  a  cloud,  his  gears 
rasped,  and  No.  7  put  her  nose  down  and  went. 

Of  course  Danny  hippodromed  for  a  few  miles — 
and  who  wouldn't?  That  boy  could  drive  over  any- 
thing short  of  a  church  steeple,  but  he  was  a  bear  in 
sand,  and  he  knew  it.  The  girl  in  the  mechanician's 
seat  ducked  her  head  close  to  his  arm  to  avoid  the 
grit,  and  tried  to  find  something  to  hang  on  to. 
Danny  saw  this  and  he  eased  off  a  little. 

When  he  could  be  heard:  "There's  a  life  grip  be- 
hind my  seat  and  one  between  your  feet,"  he  shouted. 
"There— that's  better?" 

Miss  Wanda  nodded. 

"I  understood  you  were  in  a  hurry,"  Fenner  said. 
"Do  you  know  the  road — at  night?" 
"I  can  find  it." 
"Huh?" 

She  put  her  mouth  up.    "Yes!"  she  screamed. 

So  Danny  went  to  hippodroming  again — not  fast, 
you  understand,  only  about  forty  or  forty-five. 
That  seems  fast  when  you're  used  to  a  touring  car 
doing  thirty  on  a  boulevard. 

They  rambled  about  twenty  miles,  and  just  before 
dark  Danny  sighted  a  railroad  watei'  station  off  to 
his  left.  He  slowed  down.  "I'll  need  water,  I  ex- 
pect," he  said.  "We'd  better  breeze  over  and  take 
on  a  little." 

Miss  Dorrance  nodded  and  looked  at  her  wrist 
watch.  "We've  plenty  of  time  if  you're  going  to 
drive  like  this  all  the  way." 

"All  right,  then,"  Fenner  said,  raising  his  toe 
from  the  accelerator.  "Do  you  want  to  tell  me 
what  the  party  is  for?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  I  don't  care  what  State  you  were  born  in  or 
how  many  children  there  are  in  the  family,  or  any- 
thing.   But  I  can't  help  wondering  what  the  rush  is." 

Miss  Wanda  puckered  her  forehead.  "Doesn't  that 
take  all  the  romance  out  of  it?"  she  asked. 

"Romance?"  Danny  Fenner  asked.  "Romance? 
Oh,  ye.s — romance.'* 

The  girl  laughed.  "I  mean  that  if  a  man  comes 
by  and  helps  a  weeping  damsel  in  distress,  it  spoils 
the — the  act  to  know  the  story,  doesn't  it?" 
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She  had  a  way  of  looking  at  a  man,  Wanda  Dor- 
rance had.  Danny  wiped  the  dust  off  his  goggles 
and  coughed.  "Oh,  sure,  that's  all  right.  How  far 
did  you  say  it  was  to  this  borax  factory?" 

"It's  potash,  Mr.  Fenner.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  from  Mohave." 

"Well,  we  ought  to  make  it  by  midnight.  And 
there  goes  a  car  out  of  this  watering  station." 

Miss  Wanda  let  out  a  little  scream.  "A  car? 
It's  Jim  Pendleton!  Oh,  I'm  too  late!"  she  said, 
and  began  to  cry. 

Well,  that  put  Danny  Fenner's  brakes  on  for  him. 
He  said  he  felt  like  a  man  that's  skidded  through 
a  graveyard  fence  for  a  while.  The  name  of  Jim 
Pendleton  didn't  ring  any  bells  with  him,  and  this 
"too  late"  refrain  seemed  a  little  early  in  the  event. 
But  right  at  that  minute  he  couldn't  get  anything 
out  of  the  little  girl,  so  he  let  her  worry  along  until 
they  were  in  and  he  had  filled  his  radiator.  The 
station  agent  wandered  out  to  see,  and  when  he 
spotted  the  woman  he  came  over. 

"Business    is  picking 
up,"  he  began  cheerfully. 
"Two  machines  in  one 
,    ,  evening!    You  folks  all 

going  out  to  Death  Val- 
ley for  a  picnic?" 

Danny  wasn't  as  good- 
humored  as  he  might 
have  been,  seeing  that  he 
was  borrowing  three  gal- 
lons of  water  where  it's 
worth  its  weight  in  plat- 
inum. "No,  we're  ju.st 
breezing  over  to  Keeler 
to  attend  a  funeral,"  he 
growled.  "Who's  that 
ahead  of  us?" 

The  station  agent  was 
looking  at  the  tearful 
girl  in  the  racing  car. 
"I  guess  they're  going 
on  to  furnish  the  corpse," 
he  replied  shortly.  "They 
had  guns  enough." 

At  that  Wanda  Dor- 
rance took  notice.  "I 
knew  it!"  she  cried.  "It's 
Jim  Pendleton's  gang! 
And  they'll  get  there 
first." 

"I  don't  know  who's 
gang  it  is,"  the  station 
agent  said  casually.  "But 
the  big  man  with  the 
chauffeur  gave  me  a  fist- 
ful of  cigars  for  the 
water  they  took  on." 

Danny    Fenner  was 
wearing  his  driving  suit, 
but  there  was  one  lone 
bill  for  emergencies  in 
his  pliers  pocket.   "Here,  buy  a  box,"  he  said.  "And 
keep  the  change." 

He  cranked  up  and  climbed  in  over  his  levers. 
"You  don't  want  that  boat  ahead  to  get  somewhere 
first— is  that  it.  Miss  Wanda?" 

"Oh,  they  will — I  know  they  will!"  she  sobbed. 
"Oh,  they  won't — I  know  they  won't!"  Danny  said. 
"Good  night,  Mr.  Rothschilds.   Hang  on,  lady !"  And 
they  went  away  from  there. 

Of  course  you  can't  bet  on  casings.  If  you  could, 
there  wouldn't  be  any  magazines  published  in  Amer- 
ica, because  the  fifty-seven  varieties  of  tire  makers 
would  quit  disputing  in  the  advertising  columns.  An- 
other thing,  your  shoe  always  blooeys  just  at  the 
critical  moment.  Still  another  thing — in  this  in- 
stance— Danny  Fenner  had  driven  the  Elgin  race 
on  his  set,  not  to  mention  almost  two  workouts  over 
this  tough  Old  Baldy  route.  So,  just  when  the  film 
was  getting  interesting  and  they  could  see  the  dust 
cloud  ahead  the  left  rear  went  bang,  and  the  Faber 
rocked  and  tried  to  turn  around  in  the  road.  It 
might  have  done  that  little  thing  but  for  the  sand. 
When  Danny  had  jerked  the  nose  of  the  car  around 
and  had  found  Miss  Dorrance  was  safe,  he  stopped 
and  clambered  down.  "Under  your  cushions!"  he 
snapped.    "The  tools — quick!" 

THE  girl  was  game  and  heady,  you'll  have  to  say 
that  for  her.  By  the  time  one  of  the  extra  tires 
was  off  the  rack  she  had  the  tool  roll  spread  out. 
Danny  made  the  change  as  quick  as  a  man  could 
single-handed,  especially  in  the  sand,  where  you  can't 
get  purchase  for  a  jack  nearly  as  well  as  you  can 
on  a  concrete  garage  floor — not  nearly. 

"Take  out  the  jack?"  he  yelled  to  her  when  the 
job  was  done.  "All  right.  And  sling  the  roll  in — 
don't  tie  it — throw  it.  Damn  that  buckle  anyhow! 
Excuse  me — there.    Now  jump." 

She  jumped,  the  engine  spun,  nnd  they  started. 
"Oh,  the  jack!"  she  screamed. 

Danny  locked  his  rear  wheels.  "Leave  it?"  he 
jerked. 

"Yes.    I'm  sorry.    But  you  move  so  fast!" 
Danny  laughed  and  threw  his  reverse  in.  "That's 
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TOMORROW'S  CAR  TODAY 


Now  comes  the  new  Case  40.  Born  and  bred  in  the  midst 
of  Case  ideals,  it  looms  forth  as  a  car  that  is  bound  to  carry 
the  Case  standard  even  higher  and  higher. 

While  quite  different — while  lower  in  price — the  new  Case 
40  does  not  plunge  into  eccentricities — it  is  designed  for  the 
substantial  sort  of  man  who  is  not  swayed  by  passing  innova- 
tions— the  man  who  is  cautious  and  wants  a  tried,  riskless  car. 


For  74  years  Case  executives  and  workmen  have  been  building 
according  to  the  Case  standard — never  leaving  that  straight- 
away path  called  Quality  which  has  brought  such  world-wide 
reputation.  The  Case  Cars  are  built  entirely  by  Case  trained 
workmen  in  the  Case  plants. 

Our  new  Forty  is  a  composite  car — embodying  all  that  is 
best  in  American  and  foreign  motor  practice,  and  welded 
together  by  Case  experience. 


"Friends  of  the  Forty 

Everywhere  are  men  who  know  the  former  Case  40  — 
men  who  found  it  well  worth  $2300.  These  men  particu- 
larly will  welcome  this  announcement — for  now  they  can 
recommend  the  new  Case  40.  with  its  obvious  improve- 
ments, to  their  friends.  Owners  will  tell  of  its  service- 
ability—  of  its  modest  upkeep  and  how  it  resists  depre- 
ciation. The  splendid  service  of  the  former  Case  40  can 
be  expected  of  our  new  40. 

The  refinements  of  this  car  are  individual.  Its  com- 
bination of  excellencies  is  bound  to  be  appreciated  and 
wanted  by  the  motor-wise  and  discriminating.  We  pre- 
dict a  sensation  for  this  car  at  the  New  York,  Chicago 
and  other  Automobile  Shows. 

Inherited  Merit 

Our  new  40  still  has  the  basic  engine  that  bestowed 
upon  Case  the  titleof  "The  Car  with  the  Famous  Engine." 
Yet  there  are  many  new  features  — many  natural  evolu- 
tions. So,  more  than  ever,  men  may  still  place  their  ab- 
solute faith  in  this  famous  engine.  Full  power  is  there — 
likewise  genuine  simplicity,  flexibility  and  economy. 

As  you  go  up  and  down  the  scale  of  prices,  you  can 
count  on  this  car  and  the  name  behind  it,  as  guaranteeing 
all  that  is  sane  and  practical,  a  factor  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  these  days  of  innovations.  For  the  car  is  deliberately 
built  on  a  high  mileage  basis.  We  can  justly  call  it  the 
100,000  mile  car. 


ANNOUNCING  THE  NEW 

CASE  40 

□ 


The  Car  of  Curves 

Only  its  long  sweeping  lines  are  straight.  All  other 
lines  have  been  molded  into  curves.  All  corners  are  gone. 
This  plastic  modeling — this  collection  of  unbroken  lines — 
give  an  air  of  distinction  found  only  in  cars  of  character. 

The  unmistakable  beauty  and  many  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  this  new  Case  will  make  men  spot  this 
car  and  admire  it — envying  your  ownership.  So  you'll  en- 
joy driving  a  '^different"  car — one  that  stands  out  in 
quiet  dignity  from  others. 

Case  dealers  hunger  for  such  a  car  as  this.  They  know 
the  value  is  there — that  an  industrial  organization  as  large 
as  this  needs  no  long  profit  on  Case  cars — but  can  afford  to 
enter  this  bettered  car  in  the  field  at  a  very  low  profit  per  car. 


Surprises  Await  You 

A  peep  at  the  new  car  discloses  many  new  and  ex- 
clusive features.  To'go  over  its  superiorities  is  to  be  filled 
with  wonder  and  admiration.  See  how  the  Cantilever 
springs  are  mounted  on  a  ball-like  seat  on  the  rear  axle — 
thus  removing  all  side  sway  and  pitching.  Case  spring 
features,  together  with  low  centre  of  gravity,  gives  a 
road-hugging  car  that  smooths  out  ugly  stretches. 

The  "Observation  Car"  arrangement  of  seats  gives 
more  room  —  there  is  real  comfort  for  seven.  Another  in- 
novation is  removable  upholstery — in  real  grain  leather. 
Throughout  are  luxuries  usually  found  in  cars  costing 
double.  The  many,  many  features  of  this  car  can  be  but 
briefly  outlined  in  the  specifications  below. 

An  Ovation  is  Certain 

At  $1090 — over  a  thousand  dollars  less  than  our  other 
40 — we  offer  this  new  Case  40 — knowing  that  men  who 
compare  values  closely  and  who  look  for  long-lived  cars 
will  say,  "Here  is  a  car  I  must  know."  And  we  say — 
"The  more  you  know  of  it  the  better." 

To  secure  early  deliveries  we  advise  immediate  inspec- 
tion, comparison  and  decision.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  book  describing  the  new  Case  40.  Or  ask  our 
dealer  in  your  town  to  show  you  this  Car  of  Tomorrow — 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

504  Liberty  St.  RACINE,  WIS. 


A  Few  Points  for  Your  Guidance 

WHEEL  BASE:    120  inch. 

MOTOR:    Four  cylinder,  bore  3%  inch,  stroke  6  inch,  cylinders 
cast  en  bloc  integral  with  crank  case,  L  Head,  40-45  B.  H.  P. 
Westinghouse  ignition,  starting,  lighting. 

Lubrication— Force  feed  to  crank  shaft  and  cam  shaft  bearings; 

splash  to  piston  pins  and  cylinder  walls. 
Carburetor  of  special  design,  with  feed  by  gravity  from  cowl 

tank,  dash  adjustment. 
Radiator— Cellular  type,wilhthenTio-8yphoncirculating8y8tem. 
CLUTCH:  Cone. 

TRANSMISSION:  Selective,  three  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse; 
three  point  suspension,  in  unit  with  power  plant,  left  hand  drive, 
center  control,  Timken  bearings.    Spicer  universal  joint. 

AXLES:  Rear— Wcston-Mott;  X-floating,  with  spiral  bevel  gears; 
torque  and  drive  thrust  taken  by  torque  tube  to  rear  end  of 
transmission  through  a  ball  and  socket  joint;  pinion  shaft  pro- 
vided with  two  Bock,  roller  tj^e,  bearings.  Front  -I-beam,  de- 
signed and  built  by  Case;  Timken  bearings;  I-beam  section. 


the  5V4^,c^\ 


steering  arms,  steering  knuckles  and  king  pins  all  of  special 
chrome  nickel  steel  —  forged,  heat  treated  and  m  achined  in 
our  shops. 

FRAME:  Designed  with  exceptionally  deep  section,  greatest  depth 
at  center  where  front  hanger  of  cantilever  spring  is  suspended. 

SPRINGS:  Rear— Cantilever,  50  inches  long.  2  Yz  inches  wide;  at- 
tached to  rear  axle  by  means  of  universal  joints,  which  take  all 
side  play,  allowing  springs  to  do  full  spring  duty— an  exclusive 
feature  in  construction. 

WHEELS:  34x4  inch.  Artillery  type,  with  Goodyear  detachable, 
demountable  rims. 

BODY:  All  steel,  with  removable  upholstery  of  genuine  grain 
leather.  Front  seats  divided,  and  are  adjustable  forward  and 
backward,  as  are  the  clutch  and  brake-pedals.  Finish— Brewster 
green,  with  ivory  stripe. 

EQUIPMENT:  One-man  top,  with  dust  hood  and  quickly  adjust- 
able side  curtains.  Stewart-Warner  Speedometer.  Windshield 
—Rain  vision,  ventilating.  Tires— Goodyear  34x4  inch,  non- 
skid  on  rear.  Motor-driven  horn.  Regular  tools,  tire  repair  kit, 
etc.,  etc. 

PRICE:   $1090.00.    F.  O.  B.  Racine. 
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for  two  hours  the  Faber  did  all  she  knew,  and  Wanda  Dorrance's  face  was  white  and  her  back  ached  and  her  teeth  were  clenched  li^ht 


what  Resta  told  me  at  Indianapolis.  Hold  your 
breath."  He  backed  and  found  the  tool.  Then 
lighted  his  lamps.  It  wasn't  too  dark  to  see  yet, 
but  he  was  saving  the  minutes. 

The  whole  maneuver  cost  them  valuable  time. 
Danny  Fenner  knew  that  now,  for  the  big  touring 
car  ahead  was  lost  to  view,  and,  from  the  tracks  in 
the  sandy  road  and  from  the  cloud  of  dust  he  had 
seen  once  or  twice,  he  was  getting  wise  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  up  against  another  pilot  who  could  crowd 
'em  and  who  was  also  slightly  in  a  hurry.  The  tour- 
ing car  was  heavily  loaded — that  was  plain,  and  in 
soft  spots  it  w-as  having  difficulties.  But  a  recent 
rain  had  settled  the  sand,  and  for  miles  at  a  stretch 
the  two  cars  were  pulled  out  of  the  road  and  sent 
over  the  hard  surface  of  the  desert,  heedless  of 
greasewood  and  salt  brush  and  sage.  With  that 
kind  of  going  there  was  little  advantage  either  way. 
The  Faber  had  a  ten-minute  handicap  against  it  to 
start  with,  and  the  tire  change — 

"Can  you  stand  a  little  jolting?"  he  asked  in  the 
girl's  ear. 

She  took  a  new  hold  on  the  life  grips  and  nodded, 
and  Danny  cut  loose. 

FOR  two  hours  the  Faber  did  all  sl.e  knew,  and 
Wanda  Dorrance's  face  was  white  and  her  back 
ached  and  her  teeth  were  clenched  tight.  Then  they 
came  to  a  fork  in  the  road — and  no  signs  of  the 
tracks  of  the  touring  car.  Danny  .shut  off  and  rolled. 
"Which  way?"  he  yelled. 

The  girl  straightened  up.  "I — I  don't  know.  Wait." 
Danny's  eyes  were  on  the  road.  He  ran  half  a 
mile,  but  there  were  still  no  signs  of  the  big  car.  The 
girl  was  confused,  so  Fenner  snapped  the  Faber  out 
on  to  the  desert  and  made  for  the  left-hand  fork.  No 
tracks  there. 

"Which  direction  are  your  mines?"  he  cried 
sharply. 

"Almost  east  of  Mohave,"  Wanda  said.  "Under 
a  big  black  mountain,  beyond  a  low  range  of  hills." 

"Been  there  before,  have  you?"  he  asked,  steering 
uncertainly  eastward. 

"Yes,  with  my  father." 

"All  right,  let's  go." 

If  you've  traveled  the  deserts  of  the  southwestern 
part  of  this  beautiful  land  of  America  at  night,  you 
know  the  feeling  that  comes  to  you  when  you're  off 
the  beaten  track.  You're  perfectly  safe  to  arrive 
mmewhere  if  you  keep  moving — and  your  water  and 
gas  last.  It  is  never  more  than  a  hundred  miles  or 
so  to  the  encircling  hills,  and  along  those  hills,  at  one 
point  or  another,  you'll  always  find  a  settlement,  or 
a  lonesome  rancher's  ca.stle  of  canvas  and  brush,  or 
a  railroad,  or  a  mine.  But  that  doesn't  take  away 
the  sensation.  The  best  you  can  do,  that  grand  old 
national  anthem  of  the  commuter  will  keep  coming 
into  your  head.  You  know  the  one: 

"Home,  home;  sweet,  sweet  home!" 

Danny  wouldn't  have  felt  so  if  he'd  been  alone,  or 
if  he'd  had  Billy  Haley,  or  .some  of  the  rest  of  us 
hardened  old  wrecks  along.  But  at  night,  with  a 
sweet  girl  thing,  who  is  anxious  to  get  from  here  to 
there  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  who  cries 
when  .she  talks  about  Jim  Pendleton,  and  whose  little 
hands  are  already  showing  blisters  from  the  tape 
on  the  life  grips — well,  I  don't  blame  Danny.  I'm 
glad  it  was  him  and  not  me — that's  all. 

Danny  said  he  was  about  ready  to  resign  from 
hi.s  job  and  go  look  for  an  employment  agency,  when 
hi.'?  lights  .showed  a  car  ahead.  And  at  about  the 
same  time  they  found  themselves  bang  on  a  road, 
that  had  appeared  from  nowhere,  but  that  .seemed  to 
know  where  it  was  going. 

"Glory  be!"  Danny  yelled,  and  cased  off  a  little 
on  the  foot  throttle. 

A  minute  more  and  the  girl  laughed,  with  a  catch 
ri  hfr  voice.    "Why,  they've  st<^>pped.     We'll  beat 
Jim  Pendlet^>n  yet!" 
Jan.  H 


Danny  rubbed  his  goggles  with  his  cuff,  and  looked. 
"They're  standing,  all  right.  But  that  isn't  the  tour- 
ing car." 

It  wasn't.  The  girl  sank  back  dejectedly.  "Oh, 
I'm  getting  so  tired,"  she  moaned.  "I'm  afraid  we 
can't  make  it." 

Danny  slowed  up  still  more.  "We'll  rest  you  a 
while,"  he  said.  "I  can  pick  that  big  touring  boat 
up  with  time  to  spare,  and  there's  no  sense  in  put- 
ting you  out  for  the  count.  Hello — more  distress 
signals." 

It  seemed  so,  for  three  men  were  running  out  from 
the  standing  car,  with  their  arms  flapping.  Danny 
took  the  excuse  to  give  his  passenger  a  rest.  He 
rolled  up  and  stopped.  "Which  is  the  road  to  Hono- 
lulu?" he  asked  cheerfully.  But  the  strangers 
weren't  feeling  funny.  They  were  looking  at  the 
little  stripped  car,  and  at  the  woman  in  the  mech- 
anician's seat,  and  their  faces  were  falling  stsadily. 
They  were  dressed  for  hard  desert  travel,  and  coat- 
less,  and  from  each  heavy  belt  hung  a  revolver. 
They  came  to  the  side  of  the  Faber.  "How  far  you 
going?"  one  of  them  asked  in  a  strained  voice. 

Danny  was  wary.  "Oh,  quite  a  ways,"  he  answered. 

"You  couldn't  give  a  couple  of  us  a  lift,  could 
you?  I'd  pay  you — give  you  enough  to  buy  a  new 
car  with.  Anything  in  reason  is  too  little,  the  way 
I'm  fixed.  It's  a  case  of  life  and  death,  pretty  near." 

Danny  laughed.  "That's  two  cases  of  'em  this 
evening.  But  I'm  not  running  a  jitney  bus.  We're 
rather  in  a  hurry  ourselves." 

Wanda  Dorrance  leaned  forward  abruptly.  "You're 
not  going  to  the  potash  mines,  are  you?" 

The  men  jumped.  "That's  where  we're  going.  Are 
you?" 

Wanda  turned  to  Danny  Fenner  with  a  laugh  of 
relief.  "Could  we  take  two  of  these  men?  If  we 
had  to?" 

Fenner  frowned.  "Say,  I  don't  get  this  at  all. 
First  you  want  to  beat  Jim  Somebody  to  the  potash 
orchards — then  you  want  to  clutter  up  the  gas 
tank  with  total  strangers  and  make  a  .stage  line 
out  of  the  party.  I'm  agreeable  to  anything  you 
want — but  we  can  only  just  go  so  far,  so  fa.st." 

The  man  nearest  the  car  pushed  back  his  heavy  hat 
and  wiped  his  forehead.  "I  guess  you're  Dorrance's 
daughter,  aren't  you?"  he  rasped.   Wanda  nodded. 

"I  thought  so.  My  name's  Robinson.  Your  father 
started  us  out  to  help  keep  Jim  Pendleton's  crowd 
from  jumping  the  claims  at  midnight.  And  we've 
broke  down.  Snapped  both  steering  arms.  It's  up 
to  you." 

Wanda  turned  to  Danny  Fenner.  "You  see?"  .she 
said. 

"Oh,  sure,  I  .see,"  the  driver  agreed.  "Only  I 
don't.  I  can't  make  you  in  this  pleasure  tour  atall. 
Are  you  going  gun  fighting,  too?" 

THE  girl  fumbled  at  her  side.  "I  brought  this," 
she  said,  and  from  a  skirt  pocket  she  drew  a  little 
pearl-handled  revolver.  "I  wanted  dad  to  take  me 
out  to  the  mines  when  we  heard  there  might  be  jump- 
ers coming  to-night.  To-morrow's  the  first  of  the 
year.  Dad  wouldn't  have  me.  There's — I've  got — " 
She  hesitated.  "A  friend  of  mine  is  at  the  mines, 
and  I  wanted  to  tell  him  Pendleton  was  coming. 
If  I  didn't,  they  might  trap  him.  My  father  will 
be  up  there  to-night,  in  our  car — before  midnight. 
But  the  Pendleton  gang  may  get  there  early." 

"And  tie  Friend  Friend  up  in  a  sack — is  that  it?" 
Danny  asked. 

"That's  it.  These  men  couldn't — we — " 
"Two  of  you  can  climb  on,"  Danny  said  wearily. 
"It  better  be  the  two  with  the  longest  fingers  and 
the  strongest  teeth,  because  when  we  get  to  travel- 
ing, anybody  on  that  gas  tank  will  spend  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  between  the  road  and  the  blue  sky." 

"We'll  take  our  chances,"  the  spokesman  said. 
He  turned  to  the  others.    "Bert,  you'll  have  to  stay 


with  the  car  and  the  driver.  You've  got  plenty  of 
water.  Don't  try  to  travel.  We'll  send  a  wire  to 
Mohave  from  some  station  beyond  here,  if  we  hit 
one.  Any  way  you  figure  it,  you'll  get  help  before 
noon  to-morrow.  I  and  Billy'll  smoke  with  this  car. 
So-long." 

I  and  Billy  clambered  aboard.  Bert  cranked  the 
Faber.  "Haven't  seen  a  big  black  touring  car  wan- 
dering around  loose,  have  you?"  Danny  queried  as 
his  mount  plowed  on  again. 

The  man  clinging  to  the  back  of  the  driver's  seat 
answered.  "We  saw  its  lights.  It  took  the  Keeler 
road,  I  think,  about  ten  miles  north  of  here." 

Danny  grinned  at  the  girl.  "It  couldn't  have  been 
Jim  Pendleton,  then — that's  lucky!" 

"It  was,  though,"  the  gunman  behind  interrupted. 
"The  Keeler  road  is  a  little  longer,  but  it's  better 
going.  You'll  see  them  heading  back  this  way  pretty 
soon." 

Wanda  shifted  in  her  place.  "Do  you  think  we 
can  make  it — first?"  she  asked. 

Danny  chuckled,  and  spun  his  wheel  to  avoid  a 
mesquite  root.    "I've  quit  thinking,"  he  said. 

The  man  bouncing  on  the  gas  tank  leaned  nearer. 
"If  we  make  it,  you'll  have  to  go  like  hell,"  he  said 
grimly.    "But  you'll  be  paid  for  it." 

"We'll  go  like  what  you  say,"  Danny  shouted,  "and 
don't  say  it  that  way  again,  either.  Look  out,  be- 
hind there!" 

That  was  the  end  of  conversation. 

DANNY  FENNER  himself  spun  me  this  part  of 
the  yarn.  I  flagged  him  here. 
"I  don't  get  all  of  this,  Danny,"  I  said.  "What 
was  the  idea  of  this  rescue  brigade  anyhow?  Why 
the  'first  of  the  year'  line?  And  who  was  Jim 
Pendleton?  And  what  in  Halifax  would  anybody 
worry  about  a  potash  claim  for?  I  thought  potash 
was  made  out  of  soap,  or  something." 

"You  poor  goop!"  he  said  pityingly.  "Potash  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  semiprecious  stones  there 
is.  They  make  gunpowder  and  paint  remover  and 
pumice  stone  and  car  wheels  and  a  lot  of  things 
out  of  it.  And  since  the  war  opened  it's  been  going 
up  faster  than  the  price  of  the  movies.  This  man 
Dorrance  and  Jim  Pendleton,  his  partner,  had  about 
a  million  acres  of  it  staked  out,  but  there  was  a 
quarrel  between  them  as  to  who  saw  it  first,  or  some- 
thing. So  they  split — both  sides  claiming  the  de- 
cision. There  was  a  lawsuit  on  all  this  time,  but 
in  the  meantime  caviar  emptat." 
"The  how  many?"  I  asked. 

"Caviar  emptat.  Haven't  you  had  any  education 
at  all?" 

"Never  mind  about  my  education,"  I  said.  "Let's 
get  on  with  this  potash  business.  Talk  in  one  lan- 
guage as  far  as  possible,  will  you?" 

"All  right,  then — caviar  emptat  is  a  legal  sen- 
tence, and  it  means  the  same  as  possession  is  nine 
points  of  the  law.    You  make  that,  don't  you?" 

"Go  on,"  I  said,  "and  don't  bother  about  me." 

"Don't  interrupt,  then.  Mr.  Dorrance  had  the 
caviar  on  this  potash  vineyard.  He  was  on  the 
ground — see? — or  kept  a  man  there,  so  he  held 
the  one  flush  there  was  in  the  party — his  late  part- 
ner only  had  a  couple  of  queens,  as  you  might  say. 
I  wished  when  I  found  this  out  later  that  I  hadn't 
horned  in." 

"Oh,  sure,"  I  said  sarcastically.  "Sure — not.  I 
know  Wanda  Dorrance  slightly." 

Danny  colored.  "Have  it  your  own  way,  of  course. 
What  I  started  to  tell  you  about  was  this  claim- 
jumping  stuff.  The  law  is  that  a  man  must  do  so 
much  work  every  year  to  hold  a  claim  of  potash,  or 
anything  like  that.  Understand?  And  what  I'm 
telling  you  about  happened  on  the  last  night  of  last 
year.   Get  it  now?" 

"Yes — it  was  the  last  night  of  the  year.  Go  on, 
Horace." 
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AUTOMOBILE  EQUIPMENT 

START/NG-UGHT/Na-ICN/T/ON 

T  the  Automobile  Shows  now  being  held  in  every  part 
of  the  country  you  will  find  some  of  the  Fifty-seven 
j^^^^  makes  of  Cars  and  Trucks  fitted  with  Westinghouse 
Equipment.    These  are  the  cars — conceded  every- 
where to  be  the  leaders  in  their  respective  price  ranges. 


I 


*AlIen 

tAmerican  La  France 

*Anderson 

JApperson 

*Austin 

*Biddle 

*Case 

^Chalmers 

*Crawford 

*Cunninghain 

*Daniels 


•Dart 

*Davis 
IDorris 
JDort 

*Duplex  Power 
JEnger 
'Federal 
IF.  L  A.  T. 
'Glide 

tGramm- Bernstein 
*Gramm,  M.  T. 


•Halladay 
tHupmobile 
'Imperial 
JKeily-Springfield 
tKissel  Car 
•Kline  Kar 
tLauth-Juergens 
'Lenox 

tLexington-Howard 

tLocomobile 

'Marion 


'McFarland 

'Michigan  Hearse 

tMitchell 

tMoreland 

^National 

'Nelson-Le  Moon 

•Pathfinder 

'Pierce-Arrow 

'Pilot 

iPuUman 

'Republic 


tRichard 

'Riddle 

'Russell 

'Seagrave 

tSinger 

'Standard 

tStearns 

'Sterling  (Motor  Boats) 

tStewart 

tTouraine 

'United  States  Carriage 
•Wichita 
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•Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition.     tLighting  and  Ignition.     ^Starting  and  Lighting. 

In  each  of  these  Fifty-seven  cars  the  Westinghouse  System  is  designed 
specifically  for  that  car,  adapted  to  its  type  of  engine,  speed,  number  of 
cylinders,  weight,  balance,  kind  of  service,  and  method  of  handling. 

The  foremost  automobile  builders  today  have  found  that  the  surest  way 
to  efficiency  and  rugged  reliability  in  this  most  important  part  of  the  car  is 
to  turn  the  problem  over  to  Westinghouse  Electric  —  the  leading  electric 
engineers  and  manufacturers  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

You  will  find  Westinghouse  Service  Stations  at  the  most  important 
touring  centers  of  the  United  States — at  the  service  of  every  owner 
of  a  car  equipped  with  Westinghouse  Electric  Systems. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Automobile  Equipment  Department,  Shadyside  Works 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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"I  wish  I  could  tell  this  to  somebody  with  some 
sense,"  Danny  said.  "I'll  have  to  go  over  that 
again,  I  suppose.  Hold  your  breath  a  minute.  Old 
Man  Dorrance's  partner  Pendleton  figured  to  get  a 
crowd  of  men  on  the  property  at  midnight,  Decem- 
ber thirty-onct.  He  planned  to  throw  Dorrance's  men 
off,  and  begin  taking  out  ore — I  guess  it  is — at  day-" 
light  on  the  first,  claiming  that  Dorrance  hadn't  done 
the  work  the  law  requires,  and  that  the  land  could 
be  filed  on  again.  He  would  have  the  caviar,  in 
other  words.  Now,  do  you  get  me?" 

"I  made  you  the  first  time,"  I  said.  "I  just 
wanted  to  see  if  you  knew;  that  was  all." 

Fenner  rose  up  right  there  and  walked  away,  and 
wouldn't  come  back.  But  he  forgot  about  his  peeve 
later,  and  I  managed  to  extract  a  few  intelligible 
ideas  from  his  mess  of  language  so  that  I  finally 
finished  the  story. 

BY  ELEVEN  o'clock  it  had  turned  cold  and  was 
blacker  than  the  inside  of  a  fur  muff.  Danny 
was  going  all  he  could  and  still  not  lose  the  express 
matter  in  the  caboose,  and  about  the  time  that  he 
was  congratulating  himself  that  it  would  soon  be 
over  they  hit  a  dust-filled  chuck  and  there  was  an 
explosion  of  colored  words  from  somewhere  behind, 
and  a  yell.   Danny  slowed  up. 

"Lose  something?"  he  snapped  over  his  shoulder. 
"No!"  the  gunman  on  the  tank  yelled.    "Look — 
there's  a  car." 

Danny  and  the  girl  saw  it  then,  and  she  clutched 
his  arm.  "It's  Pendleton  again !  And  he's  beating 
us!   You'll  have  to  hurry!" 

The  driver  grunted  and  stepped  on  his  throttle. 
"I'm  hurrying,  ain't  it?"  he  cried. 

The  lights  of  the  other  automobile  were  well  off 
to  the  left  and  a  little  ahead  of  their  own.  Danny 
could  only  give  them  a  glance,  because  rolling 
twenty-five  at  night  on  a  strange  desert  wheel  trail 
is  almost  enough  of  a  job  for  one  man,  but  he  could 
see  that  the  two  white  paths  the  lamps  marked  came 
together  in  the  distance.  They  were  on  two  forks  of 
one  road,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the  car  that  was 
first  at  the  junction  would  be  able  to  hold  the  lead. 

"Hang  on,  everybody,"  he  yelled,  and  shifted  his 
hands  on  the  wheel. 

Evidently  the  driver  of  the  other  car  was  figuring 
on  the  same  thing,  for  Danny's  increased  speed 
failed  to  show  him  any  gain.  Wanda  Dorrance  clung 
grimly  to  the  life  grip  bolted  to  the  floor  between 
her  feet,  and  the  two  men  behind  grunted  and  panted 
as  the  car's  twists  shot  them  from  side  to  side  and 
the  jolts  pounded  them  up  and  down  on  their  uncom- 
fortable perch.  Danny  Fenner  couldn't  cut  wide 
open,  because  it  wouldn't  buy  him  anything  to  get 
there  first  if  he  didn't  take  his  passengers  along. 
He  achieved  wonders,  driving  all  he  knew,  and 
nursing  his  car  over  bad  spots,  but  never  wasting 
an  inch  of  ground. 

The  other  car  was  steering  closer  to  them.  Even 
above  the  roaring  of  the  Faber's  engine  they  could 
hear  her  thunder.  Then  the  ground  rose  and  the 
road  twisted  sharply  to  the  left. 

"The  hills!"  some  one  screamed  in  Fenner's  ear. 
"Ten  miles  now!" 

At  the  same  time  the  lights  of  the  other  car  dis- 
appeared. As  Danny  strained  his  eyes  to  find  the 
winding  road,  and  fought  to  hold  his  plunging  ma- 


chine on  its  track,  the  others  saw  flashes  from  the 
rival  automobile,  and  they  screamed  at  Fenner  that 
he  was  losing  ground  in  the  race.  The  boy  swore 
vigorously,  and  began  taking  chances.  The  girl  be- 
side him  was  game  now  for  anything,  and  was  riding 
like  a  professional.  If  he  could  keep  the  old  Faber 
on  her  feet,  Wanda  Dorrance  could  stay  with  him. 
And  he  knew  that  the  men  on  the  tank  behind  him 
would  hold  on — to  be  shaken  loose  now  probably 
would  mean  death  for  them.  "If  Billy  Haley  was 
only  here  to  read  the  road!"  Danny  groaned  in- 
wardly.   "I'd  make  that  big  mud  scow  hurry  yet!" 

Once  they  rocked  on  the  edge  of  a  sharp  embank- 
ment, and  once  a  front  hub  cap  struck  a  rock  and 
almost  twisted  the  wheel  from  the  driver's  hands, 
but  finally  they  topped  the  crest  and  Danny  saw  his 
lights  straighten  out  on  a  long,  gradual  down  grade 
without  a  twist  in  it.  Twinkling  lights  in  the  dis- 
tance caught  his  eye.  And  Wanda  Dorrance  cried : 
"There's  the  camp.  Drive!  Drive,  and  we'll  make  it." 

They  burst  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  shallow  canon, 
and  there  was  the  other  machine  once  more.  It  was 
less  than  a  hundred  yards  distant,  almost  parallel 
with  theirs,  and  a  few  lengths  behind.  Danny  prayed 
that  his  gasoline  would  last,  and  kicked  his  throttle 
down  a  hair.  The  Faber  responded  and  jumped  for- 
ward. The  junction  of  the  two  roads  was  in  sight. 
The  touring  car  was  coming  up  at  the  left,  closer  and 
closer.  Wanda  Dorrance  turned  to  keep  her  eyes  on 
it,  seizing  Danny's  arm  with  her  right  hand.  She 
saw  the  heavy  machine  jumping  crazily  over  the 
rough  spots,  and  swaying  from  side  to  side.  Part 
of  its  top  was  gone,  and  one  headlight  was  missing. 
Inside  it  she  could  distinguish  the  forms  of  several 
men,  tossed  and  snapped  about  like  corn  in  a  popper. 
The  Faber  was  almost  in  the  other's  light  track  and 
a  warning  siren  screamed.  And  in  a  breath  the  two 
cars  were  turning  at  headlong  speed  toward  the  same 
spot,  a  few  rods  away,  and  marked  on  both  sides  by 
the  steep  banks  of  an  arroyo.  Danny  Fenner  saw 
that  somebody  had  to  stop  or  there  would  be  a  col- 
lision that  would  end  the  race.  "Look  out!"  he 
screamed  to  the  girl,  and  pulled  his  car  sharply  to 
the  left  into  the  near  wheel  of  the  tourist. 

THERE  was  a  yell  from  astonished  men  in  the 
darkness,  the  crash  of  metal,  and  the  bang  of  a 
hot  tire.  The  Faber  was  pitched  half  around,  but 
Danny  laughed  out  loud.  When  he  stepped  on  the 
accelerator  again  his  car  replied  with  a  spurt  that 
straightened  her  away,  and  behind  him  an  exultant 
cry  arose  from  the  gunmen  on  the  tank.  "You've 
stopped  'em.   Good  old  kid!" 

Danny  had  taken  a  long  chance  and  steered  into 
the  tourist,  getting  a  glancing  blow  on  the  side  of 
his  own  frame.  From  the  sound,  it  was  a  good  guess 
that  the  mogul  had  lost  a  tire,  and  possibly  a  wheel. 

Wanda  Doriance  righted  herself  with  a  jerk  and 
raised  her  wrist  watch.  In  the  light  from  the  car 
behind  she  read  the  time,  and  then  she  giggled  hys- 
terically. "Five  minutes  past  twelve!"  she  chortled. 
"You've  made  it.  Here — "  She  stripped  a  ring  from 
one  finger  and  held  it  out  towai'd  Danny.  "Will  you 
take  this,  to  remember  the  trip  by?" 

Danny  grinned.  "Well,  a  ring  would  help,  seeing 
what  a  bad  memory  I've  got  anyhow."  He  slowed 
down  and  took  the  trinket.  Two  or  three  opening 
paragraphs  for  pretty  speeches  got  tangled  together 


in  his  head  and  wouldn't  come  out,  so  he  dropped 
the  ring  in  his  pocket  and  mumbled:  "Thanks." 

A  wire  fence  appeared,  they  rounded  a  corner,  slid 
along  a  narrow  road,  and  .stopped  in  front  of  a  cabin. 
The  two  pas.sengers  scrambled  off  the  gas  tank  and 
chafed  their  hands  to  draw  blood  into  the  numbed 
fingei  s.  Wanda  Dorrance  climbed  out  stiffly,  .stood  a 
minute  to  steady  herself,  and  then  started  for  the 
cabin.  Danny  Fenner  slapped  his  cold  paws  to- 
gether, pushed  back  his  goggles,  and  reached  for  a 
cigarette.    At  the  cabin  door  the  girl  was  calling. 

"Teddy!    Hello,  Teddy!    It's  Wanda!" 

A  man's  voice  answered.  "Wanda?  How  on  earth — 
Wait  a  shake!" 

"Hurry  up,  then.   Pendleton's  gang  is  just  behind!" 

The  door  flew  open  and  a  young  fellow  in  unlaced 
high  boots  appeared,  pulling  a  sweater  over  his  head. 
"How  did  you  get  out  here?  Where's  your  father? 
What's  happened?" 

T^HE  girl  laughed  excitedly.  "Pendleton's  coming 
to  jump  the  property  to-night.  Father  wouldn't 
bring  me.  So  I  came  anyway.  And  on  the  road  we 
picked  up  two  of  the  men  dad  had  sent  to  help  you. 
Their  car  was  stalled  and  we  brought  them.  "This 
is  Mr.  Munn,  father's  engineer,  Mr.  Robinson."  She 
turned  to  the  two  gunmen,  who  stood  a  little  back 
in  the  shadow. 

The  engineer  stepped  out — then  stopped  dead. 
"Terrill!" 

"Robinson"  grinned.  "Sure.  Quite  a  sui  prise,  eh? 
Don't  make  any  row,  Mr.  Munn."  From  the  car 
Danny  saw  his  two  chance  passengers  jerk  out  their 
heavy  guns  and  drop  them  on  the  astonished  pair  in 
the  door.  "Just  come  along  out  here,  quiet  and  com- 
fortable, and  climb  into  this  boat.    Walk  now!" 

It  was  a  poor  time  for  argument.  Miss  Dorrance 
swung  about  in  a  passion.  "What  does  this  mean?" 
she  cried.  "Ai-en't  you — " 

One  of  the  strangers  touched  her  arm.  "Cut  that, 
miss!"  he  ordered.  "Keep  still  and  do  what  you're 
told,  because  we  mean  business,  and  we  can't  waste 
time.   Give  me  that  toy  gun,  please,  too." 

She  looked  irresolutely  at  Munn.  but  he  was  a  vnse 
youth.  He  was  casting  a  glance  or  so  at  the  caliber 
of  those  field  batteries  trained  on  him,  and  he  knew 
the  men  behind  'em.  "Let's  surrender  gracefully, 
Wanda,"  he  said.  "The  courts  will  settle  this  better 
than  we  can  now." 

She  handed  over  her  baby  weapon  and  Terrill 
broke  it  and  tossed  the  cartridges  away.  Then  he 
handed  it  to  her,  and  the  party  came  to  the  car.  The 
man  they  had  picked  up  as  Robinson  faced  Danny 
Fenner.  "You're  a  good  little  driver  and  a  good 
little  scout,"  he  said  briefly.  "But  we've  got  to  part 
with  your  pleasant  company.  Take  this  lady  and 
gent  out  the  way  you  came,  will  you,  and  take  'em 
quick." 

Danny  pitched  his  cigarette  away.  "Crank  the 
car,  then,"  he  retuined.  "And  some  day  I  hope  to 
have  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  knocking  your  lop- 
sided head  off.  Do  you  make  me?  Climb  in,  Miss 
Dorrance." 

That  was  how  Danny  Fenner  ended  his  race  for 
the  possession  of  the  potash  claims — driving  away 
with  two  big  guns  held  on  him  and  with  two  red- 
faced  and  angry  men  in  possession  of  them — and 
the  mine.  (Coyitinued  on  page  103) 
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Buy  s^lewwit^  Products  used 


'  I  ''HE  tremendous  demand  for  Stewart 
Products  has  again  enabled  us  to  re- 
duce the  prices  on  several  of  them: — 

The  Stewart  Speedometer  for  FORD  Cars, 

formerly  $12  is  now  $10. 
The  Stewart  Motor  -  Driven  Tire  Pump, 

formerly  $15  is  now  $  1 2. 
The  Stewart  Motor-Driven  Warning  Signal, 

formerly  $7.50  is  now  $6. 
The  Stewart  Hanil-OperatedWarningSignal, 

formerly  $5  is  now  $3.50. 

We  always  give  our  patrons  the  benefit 
of  our  savings. 

Don't  take  any  chances  buying  lesser  known  and 
untried  products  of  any  kind. 


Absolutely  certain  satisfaction  can  be  secured 
only  in  buying  standard,  well-known,  widely  ad- 
vertised and  universally  used  products. 

Buy  for  your  car  the  high-grade  accessories  that 
1,700,000  car  owners  use  on  their  cars  every  day — 
Stewart  Products,  which  are  always  sold  by  the 
leading  dealers  everywhere. 

Don't  let  any  dealer  persuade  you  into  buying 
accessories,  or  supplies  for  your  car,  when  you  have 
to  ask  the  name  of  the  maker,  or  when  the  name  is 
unknown  to  you,  even  if  it  is  branded  on  the  goods. 

As  a  good  business  man  you  know  that  the 
manufacturers  of  widely  used  and  widely  advertised 
branded  products  must,  and  do,  make  good  to  you 
and  everybody,  every  time.    Their  service  is  prac- 

Ste  wart -Warner  Speedometer 
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■ically  unlimited  to  you.  This  is  the  only  way  to  get, 
ind  the  only  way  to  give,  universal  satisfaction. 

"Just  as  good"  products  are  never  brands  known 
[o,  and  used  by,  the  millions. 

Insist  on  getting  the  Tire  whose  maker  or  brand 
las  been  made  well-known  to  you.  Insist  on  Spark- 
slags  that  are  widely  used  and  widely  advertised. 
Insist  on  the  Speedometer  that  the  vast  majority  of 
;ar  owners  have  used  for  years;  insist  on  getting  the 
Tiost  universally  used  and  most  widely  advertised 
Warning  Signal,  motor-driven  Tire  Pump,  Starter, 
-■tc,  and  the  only  Vacuum  Gasoline  System — all 
Stewart  Products.  In  other  words,  always  insist  on 
Stewart  Productt. 

Whenever  a  dealer  tries  to  sell  you  the  lesser 

Corporation,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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by  1,700,000  Car  Owners 


known  products  in  any  line,  you  can  be  sure  that  he 
is  working  to  get  an  extra  profit  out  of  you  for  his 
own  pocket.  It  would  be  easier  for  him  to  sell  you 
well  known  goods  that  cost  you  no  more. 

You  know  what  the  very  best  brands  are  in 
every  line.  You  know  what  practically  all  car  owners 
prefer.  Why  deal  with  a  concern  that  has  to  "explain" 
and  "persuade"  you  against  your  better  judgment  ? 

Insist  on  getting  what  you 
ask  for  —  Stewart  Products. 

Only  responsible  dealers 
sell  Stewart  Products.  All 
Stewart  Products  are  sold  on 
30  days'  trial  and  if  you  are  not 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  any 
Stewart  Product,  after  30  days' 
use  on  your  car  your  money 
will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 
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What  a  wonderful  tribute  is  paid  the 
Continental  Motor  by  the  automobile 
industry.  Contracts  for  its  use  in  1916 
are  already  signed  by  145  manufactur- 
ers of  motor  cars  and  trucks.  This  is  a 
vote  of  confidence  seldom  paralleled  in 
the  history  of  American  business. 

ronfinental  Molars 

Naturally,  the  manufacturer  who 
builds  his  own  motor  is  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  it.  Yet  many  who  formerly 
built  their  own  have  now  cast  their 
vote  for  the  Continental  Motor, — 
surely  a  real  tribute. 

Still  greater  the  tribute  from  the  new  manu- 
facturers, who,  entering  upon  this  field  of  keen 
competition,  realize  that  the  Continental  Motor 
is  the  surest  guarantee  of  public  approval,  the 
best  assurance  of  sales. 

But  best  of  all  is  the  testimony  of  the 
many  manufacturers  who  have  used  the  Con- 
tinental Motor  from  the  beginning.  Upon  the 
firm  foundation  of  good  will  thus  afforded,  they 
have  built  a  business  constantly  growing  in  size, 
influence,  prestige.  Year  after  year,  they  renew 
their  Continental  contracts  as  the  very  basis  of 
their  prosperity. 

Out  of  such  elements  is  formed  the  great  Continental 
Majority. 

See  that  your  next  car  or  truck  is  Continental -equipped. 
one  of  the  majority. 

Continental  Motor  Mfg.  Company 

Factories:  Detroit,  Muskegon 
est  exclusive  motor  manufacturers  in  the  world 
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THE  FOWLER'S  SNARE 


He  whirled  about  and  galloped 
almost  ungallantly  without  waiting  for  her 


SHORTY,"  complained  Lieutenant  Stone  to 
his  wife,  "makes  me  tired.   Why  the  bloom- 
in'  deuce  doesn't  the  little  yap  answer  my  letter?" 
"Maybe  he  didn't  get  it,"  she  suggested. 
"Like  fun  he  didn't!    'Tisn't  as  if  we  were  still 
in  the  islands  and  the  mail  comin'  only  once  a  month 
to  MujTnaras.    We're  in  God's  country  now,  and  the 
P.  0.  attends  to  business." 

"Well,  you  can't  expect — "  she  began,  but  he  inter- 
rupted her  impatiently. 

"You  bet  I  can  expect.  I  know  he  never  was  much 
on  j>en  scratchin',  but,  by  gee,  when  I  wrote  and 
asked  him  a  plain  question  before,  he  always  an- 
swered some  time  within  the  month  anyway.  And 
here  I  go  spreadin'  myself  all  over  the  place  in  a 
letter  to  him  the  minute  I  heard  he  was  detailed  on 
the  board  that  meets  here,  and  beggin'  him  to  come 
bunk  with  us,  and  he  hasn't  the  decency  to  send  us 
a  line." 

Madge  sighed.  Housekeeping,  not  knowing  if  one 
is  to  have  a  guest  or  not,  is  an  anxious  business  for 
a  young  wife  who  isn't  a  good  manager.  But  Shorty 
was  always  Shortyesque,  as  well  she  knew.  "You 
ought  to  know — "  she  began,  but  was  cut  short  again. 

"Oh,  /  know  what's  the  matter  all  right.  I'm  mar- 
ried. Might  as  well  be  dead  to  Shorty  as  married. 
Do  you  know,  lady,  I  haven't  had  a  line  from  him — 
not  a  word — since  he  went  off  to  Muymaras  on  the 
first  boat  after  our  weddin' — and  here's  our  second 
anniversary  comin'  next  month.  I  was  hopin'  he 
might  be  here  to  celebrate  with  us.  Darn  ♦hat  little 
cuss!    I  don't  believe  he's  goin'  to  come  to  us  at  all." 

"I'm  afraid,  dear,  he  isn't,"  said  Madge,  well  know- 
ing Stone's  devotion  for  his  old  troop  commander  and 
understanding  his  bitter  disappointment.  "Shorty 
has  always  looked  upon  me  as  a  robber  who  broke 
in  and  stole  your  friendship  from  him.  Oh,  I  know 
you  feel  just  the  same,  but  you  can't  he  the  same 
to  him — it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  wc — he's  right  about 
that.  And,  somehow,  I  don't  blame  him  not  want- 
ing to  come  here.  And  it  would  be  an  awful  trial 
to  him  to  have  his  company  manners  on  all  the  time, 
too,  and  .so  I  guess  he'll  just  be  sensible  and  comfy 
and  put  up  at  the  club.  You  knov)  he'd  be  miserable 
here.  Still,  I  do  think  he  might  have  had  the  polite- 
ness to  have  written  and  declined  with  thanks.  It's 
kind  of  hard  to  know  what  to  do — not  knowing." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Stone,  somewhat  mollified.  "He'd 
never  write  if  he  wasn't  comin'.  That  hombre'll  ju.st 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  club  and  go  without 
further  makee  pidgin.  That's  Shorty.  But,  durn 
his  hide,  I'd  like  to  get  even  with  him  for  treatin'  us 
like  plague  suspects." 

"Isn't  Stone  a  particular  friend  of  yours?**  in- 
quired a  cavalry  captain  of  Captain  Alexander 
Campbell  some  evenings  later  at  the  club. 

Shorty  knit  his  brows  gloomily. 

"Wan,"  he  emitted  amid  much  cigar  smoke. 

"Had  a  row?" 

"No,"  said  Shorty  despondently,  and  added  writh 
an  air  of  finality:  "Married  and  done  for." 

"Oh,  wow!"  said  the  captain,  who,  though  a  bache- 
lor himself,  was  just  now  earnestly  trying  to  change 
his  status.  "You  aren't  very  fair  to  the  ladies — 
and  little  Mps.  Stone's  a  jim  dandy." 

Shorty  nodded.  "Admitted.  But  a  cavalryman's 
no  business  gettin'  married.  I've  said  it  over  and 
over  again.  It's  cheatin'  his  country,  that's  what. 
Yes,  by  golly!    And  his  best  friends,  too!" 

"There's  a  sure  cure  for  that." 

"For  what?" 

"For  the  best  friend.    Let  him  get  married,  too." 


BY   WILL  A 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    GAYLE   PORTER  HOSKINS 

"Yes,  like — say,  Tommy  Atkins,  are  you  gettin' 
personal?  'Cause  if  you  are  you  can  just  quit  cold. 
Nothin'  doin'  here,  hombre.  Good  Lord!  Me  get 
married!  Me!"  Shorty's  chunky  little  shoulders 
popped  up  and  down  as  he  chuckled  over  the  idea. 

"Stranger  things  have  happened,"  said  Captain 
Atkins  sententiously.  "You  needn't  feel  discouraged 
just  because  up  to  now  the  ladies  you've  wanted 
wouldn't  have  you.  If  you  can't  have  a  bud,  there 
are  plenty  of  worthy  wallflowers  with  leaves  just 
beginning  to  wither  who  would  be  glad  to  grab  you 
now  they've  discovered  that  they  can't  get  anyone 
younger  and  better  looking." 

DURING  this  speech,  in  which  insult  and  deliberate 
misstatement  were  piled  high  upon  each  other, 
Shorty  had  been  accumulating  excess  steam  until 
he  had  almost  burst  with  the  pressure.  Human 
safety  valves  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Marriage 
was  always  to  Shorty  as  the  red  rag  to  a  bull. 

"Shut  up!"  he  exploded,  jumping  up  and  kicking 
over  an  inoffensive  smoking  stand.    "Shut  up,  you 
loco-minded,  sense-perverted  disgrace  to  your  colors!" 
"But—" 

"Quit!"  roared  Shorty  in  a  terrible  voice,  to  the 
great  delight  of  a  bunch  of  younger  officers  who 
had  crowded  in  from  the  billiard  room  to  hear  the 
better.  "Understand  me  once  and  for  all  about  this 
business,  I  never  made  love  to  any  woman  in  my 
life — or  wanted  to.  Get  that?  As  for  your  insinua- 
tions about  my  looks  and  age,  that's  all  right,  they 
protect  me — and  I'm  glad  of  it.  Though  I'm  sorry  to 
say,  I  haven't  always  been  inspected  and  condemned 
as  you're  tryin'  to  make  out.  But,  of  course,  it's 
always  the  best-lookin'  hombre  that  gets  angled  for 
and  caught  first  (that's  why  you're  still  a  bachelor 
and  a  captain)."  Shorty  was  getting  into  his  stride 
and  gesticulated  oratorically.  "Every  woman  is  a 
fisherman  or  hunter — eternally  anglin',  gunnin',  or 
layin'  traps.  It  doesn't  do  to  have  anythin'  to  do 
with  'em  at  all.   They  catch  us  if  we  do." 

By  now  Shorty  had  got  himself  cooled  down  to 
a  good  working  temperature,  and  with  a  final  and 
much  less  energetic  kick  at  the  prostrate  stand  and 
a  jam  of  fists  into  pockets,  he  strode  over  and  butted 
through  the  mob  at  the  door,  merely  remarking  with 
a  faintly  humorous  gleam  in  the  squinty  eyes: 

"You  may  think  I  laid  it  on  pretty  thick  theo- 
retically, but  when  your  time  comes  you  muchachos 
will  find  it  gospel  truth  in  practice." 

"Whatever  started  him  off,  Atkins?"  asked  a  young 
field  artilleryman  as  Shorty  drew  out  of  earshot. 

"Oh,  I  was  just  hazin'  him  a  bit,"  answered  Cap- 
tain Atkins,  "and  he  went  and  got  hot  under  the 
collar.  Women  are  his  pet  aversion,  it  seems.  I'd 
like  to  got  something  on  him.  I  guess  the  Stones 
will  help  me." 

"The  Stones  will  help  you  do  what?"  inquired  the 
male  of  that  species  as  he  entered. 

"Put  one  over  on  Shorty  Campbell  on  the  woman 
question." 

"ThiH  Stone  surely  will," enthusiastically.  "What's 
the  game?" 

Atkins  explained  his  incipient  idea.  "Oh,  I  just 
thought  we  might  frame  up  something,  with  some 
lady  in  it,  to  get  his  goat.  Thought  maybe  I'd  talk 
him  up  to  .some  lone  spinster,  call  him  a  woman 


hater,  and  get  her  going  for  him.  Some  kinds 
of  girls  are  always  out  tomahawking  for  any 
man  called  a  woman  hater;  it's  just  that  much 
more  prize  to  get  his  scalp." 

"Too  raw.  Not  strategic  enough,"  commented 
Stone.  "Come  on  over  to  the  house  and  let  the 
wife  help  on  this.  She's  dyin'  to  get  back  at  him 
for  not  comin'  to  stay  with  us  or  lettin'  us  know. 
She'll  think  up  somethin',  I'll  bet  a  hat." 

Madge  received  the  proposition  favorably.  "Jerry's 
right,"  she  told  Atkins.  "Captain  Campbell  does 
need  some  sort  of  a  jolt  to  remind  him  of  his  man- 
ners, though  I  must  say  Jerry's  much  sorer  than 
I  am  over  this  defection  to  the  club.  Still,  I  do 
think  he  might  have  the  politeness  to  come  and  see 
us — and  he  certainly  has  no  business  spreading  such 
antiwoman  doctrines.  Just  a  minute,  I  think  I'll  call 
in  expert  advice." 

She  went  to  the  telephone,  whence,  after  the  pre- 
liminary, "Is  that  you,  Daphne?"  there  ensued  a 
cryptic  conversation  that  was  mostly  giggles. 

She  came  back,  sat  on  the  arm  of  her  husband's 
chair,  and  fuzzed  up  his  hair.  "Daphne'U  be  over 
in  a  minute.  I've  told  her  all  about  it,  and  she's  wild 
to  help.    She  does  love  any  sort  of  unusual  sport." 

"Good  business,"  nodded  Stone.  "When  you  two 
put  your  heads  together,  the  Lord  help  any  mere 
man  who  measures  up  against  you." 

"Well,  you  know  it  struck  me  that  it  would  be 
great  if  we  could  persuade  Daphne  to  do  the  busi- 
ness herself.  If  anybody  could  get  him  vnld,  she 
could.  Her  father,  being  colonel,  will  help  things, 
too;  he  can't  refuse  invitations.  Shorty,  I  mean. 
She  thinks  it'll  be  rich.  It  wouldn't  do  to  have  an 
older,  more  unattractive  girl,  and  it  wouldn't  be  fair 
to  her  not  to  let  her  know  the  game  either.  We  want 
to  get  the  biggest  dazzler  we  can,  and  have  her  go  for 
him,  horse,  foot,  and  guns.  Oh,  I'll  scare  you  to 
death,  Mr.  Shorty-man,  before  this  thing's  over!" 

Stone  nodded  approval,  but  Atkins  demurred,  for 
Daphne  Drayton  was  the  young  woman  whose  per- 
sonality had  wrought  havoc  with  his  preconceived 
notions  of  a  bachelor  life  of  bliss. 

T^HE  most  attractive  girl  in  the  post  (and  that  was 
-L  saying  a  good  deal)  entered  and  sank  down  in  a 
big  chair,  fanning  herself  with  a  woven-grass  Fili- 
pino fan.  "Whee!  It's  hot!"  said  Daphne.  "You'd 
think  it  was  August  instead  of  the  end  of  May.  This 
joke  on  Captain  Campbell  is  going  to  be  great  sport. 
He's  an  awful  old  grouch,  isn't  he?  I  remember  him 
when  I  was  a  kid  at  Leavenworth,  and  he  was  al- 
ways grouching  about  something  and  grunting  away 
to  himself.  He  never  had  any  use  for  kids — me 
included.  Well,  I'll  get  back  at  him  now!  I've  been 
thinking  up  things  as  I  came  over,  and  oh,  I've  got 
the  grandest  idea!  I'm  going  to  make  dad  ask  him 
to  Flo's  wedding-eve  dinner  to-morrow  night  and  be 
his  dinner  partner.  That'll  be  a  good  start."  She 
sat  up  in  the  eagerness  of  her  planning,  for  Daphne 
shared  one  trait  in  common  with  Shorty:  when  she 
went  into  a  thing  she  went  in  whole-heartedly.  "And 
yes — I'll  get  him  into  the  wedding  party,  too — you 
needn't  grin  like  that;  I'll  manage  it  all  right.  And 
weddings  make  such  wonderful  opportunities;  I  can 
make  all  kinds  of  remarks  that'll  frighten  him  luUf 
to  death  for  fear  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  marry 
him.  And  he  can't  get  away.  He's  got  to  be  here 
two  weeks — mayl)e  three — on  this  board  detail.  Huj'- 
ray!"  she  chortled — and  to  see  a  girl  as  pietty  and 
spirited  as  Daphne  chortling  was  an  inspiring  sight. 
Captain  Atkins  enjoyed  that  sight,  but  he  was  much 
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^^HE  Motor  Car  Manufacturers 
who  use  Delco  starting,  light- 
ing and  ignition  are  manufacturers 
who  are  not  wilHng  to  sacrifice 
safety  and  endurance  in  order  to 
save  a  few  dollars  in  cost. 

They  believe  it  to  be  sound  business  judg- 
ment to  pay  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
more  for  Delco  Equipment  than  they  would  have 
to  pay  for  other  standard  electrical  systems. 

They  demand  an  Electrical  Equipment  with 
endurance  that  will  stand  up  under  hard,  con- 
tinued service  and  with  a  degree  of  efficiency  that 
is  unfailing,  no  matter  how  severe  may  be  the 
demands  upon  it.  And  they  are  willing  to  pay 
more  for  this  extra  margin  of  safety. 

They  look  upon  Delco  Equipment  as  an 
additional  insurance  to  motor  car  buyers  of  the 
supreme  enjoyment  of  motoring. 

And  295,000  satisfied  owners  of  Delco- 
Equipped  cars  are  the  living  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  their  business  judgment. 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 
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"You  seem  to  be  awfully 


-it'll  be  more  fun  than 


disquieted  at  the  cause 
keen  on  it,"  he  said. 

"Of  course  I'm  keen  on  it 
a  bag  of  monkeys." 

"And  what  about  me?  I  thought  I  was  to  be  your 
dinner  partner  to-morrow  night." 

"Oh,  you'll  have  to  side-step  temporarily  for  the 
good  of  the  service." 

"I  don't  see  ivhat  good.  And  people  will  talk- 
awfully.  They  won't  understand,  and  I  don't  like 
you  to  be  the  subject  of  that  sort  of  gossip." 

"You  don't  like — "  began  Daphne  pertly,  but 
Madge  stuck  in: 

"You  don't  understand.  Captain  Atkins.  It's 
going  to  be  all  right  or  I'd  never  have  asked  Daphne 
to  come  into  it.  Everybody  in  the  post  is  going  to  be 
in  the  secret  except  Shorty  himself — it'll  make  it  lots 
more  of  a  joke." 

"And,  dad,"  struck  in  Daphne — "dad  mustn't  get 
a  sniff  of  it  or  he'll  never  do  the  things  I  put  him  up 
to,  and  then  lots  of  the  fun  will  be  spoiled." 

The  next  evening  was  warm,  and  at  Colonel  Dray- 
ton's, grunting  and  uncomfortable  in  a  stiff-bosomed 
shirt  and  adamantine  collar.  Cap- 
tain Campbell  fumed  and  cursed 
himself  for  being  a  fool  dinner 
guest.  And  a  wedding  dinner  too. 
Just  because  some  hombre  was 
fool  enough  to  want  to  marry  Flo 
Drayton.  "Catch  me  ever  gettin' 
my  name  mixed  up  with  a  girl's! 
Never  would  have  come  if  I  could 
have  stayed  away.  Rotten  mean 
of  old  Drayton  to  give  invitations 
that  we  have  to  accept  because 
he's  a  colonel.  Whew!    It's  hot!" 

IN  THE  reception  room  more  dis- 
agreeable surprises  awaited  him. 
He  was  greeted  by  the  colonel 
and  passed  on  to  a  much  too  effu- 
sive younger  daughter.  Daphne, 
who  insisted  on  giving  him  a 
much  too  cordial  handshake  and 
gazing  at  him  with  much  too  dis- 
concerting, soft  eyes.  He  was 
then  presented  by  her  with  a  tray 
full  of  dinner  cards,  one  of  which 
he  selected,  and  found  on  it 
wreaths  and  cupids  surrounding 
the  single  written  word  "spit." 
Shorty  was  utterly  taken  aback. 
"Golly,  what  a  word  to  put  on 
a  dinner  card!  What  does  it 
mean?"  He  withdrew  to  a  cor- 
ner, marveling;  but  he  soon  was 
enlightened  as  Daphne  Drayton 
fluttered  up. 

"Oh,  Captain  Campbell,  what 
word  have  you  on  your  dinner 
card?" 

"Spit,"   pronounced  Shorty 
grimly. 

"Oh,  goody!" 

Shorty  .stared.     Was  the  girl 
loco? 

"Then  I'm  your  dinner  part- 
ner, you  know.  See!  I  have 
'the,'  the  next  word  to  it!" 

She  displayed  another  card  to 
match  his. 

Golly!  It  was  going  to  be 
awful  to  have  to  go  to  dinner  and 
sit  through  a  long  mess  of  chow 
with  this  disconcerting  female. 
But  he  still  had  curiosity  enough  left  to  inquire: 
"The  word  next  to  mine  in  what?" 

"Why,  the  wedding-dinner  quotation.  Didn't  you 
know?  You  see,  there  are  ju.st  twenty-four  of  us, 
and  we  did  hunt  to  find  a  suitable  dinner  quotation 
with  ju.st  that  number  of  words  .so  as  to  give  the 
men  and  girls  every  other  one,  so  as  to  draw  din- 
ner partners." 

"And  what  suitable  quotation  did  you  get?" 

"Why,  can't  you  guess?   You  have  the  key  word!" 

"Not  much  on  anything  but  tactic  books,"  said 
Shorty.    "What  is  it?" 

"  'May  the  love  that  you're  no  rich  in 
lAfjht  the  fire  in  the  kitchen, 
And  the  little  gods  of  love  shall  turn  the  n-pit!' 

I  found  it  myself.  Wasn't  I  clever?  Come  on  now. 
Hurry  and  give  me  your  arm;  we're  to  follow  right 
behind  Flo  and  .Jack." 

^XTRITHING   inwardly  and  glooming  outwardly, 
Shorty  grimly  tucked  hr-r  hand  into  the  crook 
of  his  arm  and  marched  forward,  keeping  scrupu- 
lously to  the  regulation  step  and  interval. 

Arriverl  at  the  table.  Shorty's  suffering  increased 
as  the  dinner  progressed  ("A  million  little  dabs  oT 
this  and  that  and  not  a  decent  mouthful  of  chow 
in  the  lot — rather  have  slum  and  spuds") ;  his  part- 
ner made  increasing  efforts  to  draw  him  into  fatu- 
ous, shallow,  silly,  mu.shy,  nay,  perhaps  compromis- 
ing, converBation  of  the  sort  he  always  shunned. 


The  worst,  he  thought,  was  served  with  the  salad, 
for  just  then  Daphne  declared  herself  an  ardent  suf- 
fragette, and  didn't  Captain  Campbell  think  that 
women  should  vote  and  have  a  voice  in  the  politics  of 
the  country?  In  a  most  unfortunate  lull  the  whole 
company  heard  the  highly  original  and  never-before- 
thought-of  reply  that  Shorty  growled  back  at  her: 
"Woman's  place  is  the  home!"  and  then  added  as 
an  afterthought  of  his  very  own:  "And,  by  golly! 
she  ought  to  be  made  to  stay  there  if  we  have  to 
chain  her  to  it!" 

ALSO,  which  was  much  worse,  they  heard  the 
•  shameless  Daphne  answer  coyly  with  an  upward 
glance : 

"Why,  Captain  Campbell,  you're  surely  not  the 
woman  hater  you're  represented  to  be!  I  never 
imagined  you  would  take  that  view.  How  lonely  you 
must  have  been  and  how  you  must  have  longed  for 
a  wife  to  bind  to  your  side  with  chains  of  love." 

"Chains  of—"  began  Shorty,  but  choked  and 
checked  himself  in  time  and  sat  redly  glowering 
while  Stone  and  Atkins  applauded  and  followed 


ward. 


Then  he  saw  her  lying  in  the  shadow  on  the  ground,  face  down- 
She  couldn't  have  been  thrown — she  rode  too  well  for  that.     What  was  the  matter? 


up  with  uncalled-for  and  offensive  comments  of 
their  own : 

"I  thought  it  was  about  time  he  began  longing  for 
his  ain  fireside." 

"  'There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,*  you  know. 
Perhaps  you  are  right  now  on  the  very  threshold  of 
romance,"  said  Atkins,  and  Stone,  who  was  sitting 
directly  opposite  Shorty,  added:  "Remember  what 
your  favorite  says:  'Four  things  greater  than  all 
things  are:  Women  and  horses  and  power  and  war.' 
Notice  that  women  come  first." 

The  lady  next  to  Stone  jumped  suddenly,  having 
received  a  sidewipe  from  a  particularly  vicious  kick 
directed  by  Shorty  at  his  one-time  friend,  but  as  the 
captain's  legs  were  short  he  had  failed  utterly  to 
connect  with  his  target. 

After  a  thunderous,  mumbled  apology  for  this 
contretemps,  conversation  could  not  be  dragged  out 
of  Shorty  in  any  manner.  "I  can't  connect  with 
Stone,"  he  thought.  "Might  as  well  be  hobbled;  and, 
by  golly,  I'll  act  as  if  I  were  gagged,  too!  It's  the 
safest  play,  anyway.    Pifl^^ing  rotters!" 

But  after  dinner,  while  the  silly  crowvl  was  skylark- 
ing and  making  itself  generally  ridiculous  just  be- 
cause Olio  poor  male  was  being  jailed  and  shackled 
for  life,  that  flirtatious  girl  did  have  the  decency 
to  say:  "I'm  sorry  I  said  what  I  did  to  you — about 
being  lonely.  Mr.  Stone  and  Captain  Atkins  had  no 
right  to  come  down  on  you  so  in  public.  It  was  my 
fault.    I'm  sorry." 

Well,  she  ought  to  he,  silly  little  fool.  Still, 
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neither  Stone  nor  Atkins  had  had  the  thought  to 
apologize.  Honorable  sort  of  a  way  with  her — that 
girl  had.    Must  have  understood  how  he  felt.  ' 

Later  the  band,  or  part  of  it,  came  in.  They 
cleared  the  floor  and  started  dancing.  Shorty  sat  in 
a  corner  and  watched.  He  liked  to  see  other  folks 
cavort,  but  he  would  never  try  it  himself.  No  fool 
steppings  for  him.  He  watched  Flo  and  .Jack  go  by, 
excited,  happy,  absorbed  in  one  another,  then  Stone 
with  Madge,  she  wearing  a  brooch  of  pearls  given 
her  on  her  wedding  day  by  certain  men  of  her  hus- 
band's troop  who  had  been  with  him  on  a  memorable 
expedition  to  Paganay.  After  them  with  an  inter- 
val, came  the  belle  of  the  post— Daphne— with  Cap- 
tain Atkins,  who  was  being  given  a  moment's  bliss. 

"Hope  he  hangs  on  to  her,"  thought  the  ungallant 
Shorty.  "Else  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  she 
wouldn't  come  after  me  to  get  me  to  dance.  Some- 
how that  girl  seems  to  have  it  in  for  me."  Vaguely 
he  sensed  the  pursuit  as  a  hare  does  sometimes  be- 
fore actually  getting  the  wind.  "She's  sure  a  thor- 
oughbred, gallant,  high-steppin'  filly  to  look  at,"  he 
went  on  to  himself.  "But  I'm  willin'  to  take  it  out 
in  lookin';  I'd  be  happier  if  she 
left  me  alone.  And  she's  got  no 
excuse;  I'm  not  encouragin'  her 
and  'tisn't  leap  year." 

But,  alas!  his  heart  sank  as  he 
saw  her  coming  toward  him  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next 
dance.  What  did  the  fool  girl 
mean  anyway?  But  at  least  part 
of  his  resentment  was  appeased 
by  her  first  speech.  Not  having 
any  mother  and  knowing  doubt- 
less that  her  older  sister  was 
temporarily  demented,  the  girl 
evidently  felt  a  responsibility  as 
hostess. 

"You  poor  man,"  she  said,  "sit- 
ting here  all  alone  by  your  lone- 
some. I'm  not  a  very  good  hostess, 
am  I?  Well,  I'll  try  and  do  bet- 
ter. I'll  dance  the  next  dance 
with  you.  Now  don't  tell  me 
you've  promised  it  to  some  one 
else!" 

"Don't  dance,"  croaked  Shorty 
out  of  a  very  dry  throat. 
"Why?"  she  demanded. 
"Don't  know  how.    Don't  want 
to  know." 

"Oh,  but  you  must  learn.  Let 
me  teach  you  some  of  the  lovely 
new  ones." 

"Couldn't  learn.  Couldn't  pos- 
sibly learn,"  Shorty  hastened  to 
assure  her.  "Tried  once  to  learn 
the  Moqui  snake  dance  and  later 
the  Igorrote  war  dance,  and  made 
a  beef  of  both  of  them.  Never 
could  manage  any  Dago  and 
Spigotty  stuff  like  this.  I'd  fall 
down  sure  as  the  Lord  made  lit- 
tle apples." 

"Indeed  you  won't.  The  floor 
isn't  a  bit  slippery."  She  took 
hold  of  his  hand  and  dragged  him 
up  shamelessly.  What  could  a 
poor  man  do?  Couldn't  start  a 
catch-as-catch-can  with  his  host- 
ess, could  he?  Out  into  the  pub- 
licity of  the  open  floor  was  Shorty 
towed. 

"Yonder  he  goes,"  said  Stone 
wickedly,  "pullin'  at  the  halter  shank  with  ears  laid 
back  and  eyes  rollin'.    Now  we'll  see  some  circus." 

They  did.  But  only  the  first  part  of  it  was  as 
they  expected,  for  after  his  first  confusion  and 
utter  daze,  Shorty  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
his  reluctant  feet  were  somehow  performing  in  ex- 
actly the  way  his  instructress  indicated,  and  that  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time  he  was  dancing  almost  as 
well  as  anyone. 

HE  CLUTCHED  his  partner  suddenly  with  a  des- 
perate grip  that  made  her  gasp,  and  then  he 
began  to  dance  with  all  the  energy  of  his  soul.  All 
the  vim,  all  the  vitality,  of  his  vibrant  body  went 
into  that  dance.  Now  Daphne  Drayton  was  a 
plucky  girl;  she  knew  she  had  started  this  unex- 
pected cyclone,  and  she  was  determined  to  see  it 
through,  and  did  her  best  to  hold  up  her  end  of  the 
game  and  stepped  out  gallantly.  Everybody  else 
had  stopped  dancing  and  was  laughingly  cheering 
the  couple  on. 

"Good  boy,  captain!  Didn't  think  you  had  it 
in  you !" 

''Keep  it  up,  old  sport!    Never  say  die!" 
"Sta-a-y  with  him.  Daphne!" 

Stay  with  him  she  did  to  the  finish,  though  it  was 
more  of  an  endurance  test  than  any  president  would 
ever  dare  to  order.  The  leader  of  the  music,  too, 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  and  made  it  the 
longest  dance  on  record.  When  at  last  the  end  came, 
and  Shorty  in  the  midst     (Continued  on  page  78) 
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The  Science  in  LEE  Tires 


Technical  Requirements 
of  Perfect  Motor  Tires 

1 —  Puncture  Prevention 

2 —  Resilie?7cy 

Ti— Secure  Tractio7t  on  Roadway 

4 — L,ong  and  U 7tinterrupted  Mileage 


How  LEE  Tires  ABSOLUTELY  Meet 
These  Requirements 


1—  Puncture  is  prevented  by  a  succession  of  overlapping  im- 
penetrable small  discs  which  are  so  arranged  in  the  body 
of  the  tire  that  they  preserve  complete  pliability  while 
forming  a  perfect  armor  for  carcass  and  inner  tube. 

2 —  They  possess  supreme  resiliency  secured  by  the  use  of  the 
highest  grade  rubber — vanadiumized. 

-Reliable  traction  is  assured  by  a  carefully  worked  out  sys- 
tem of  checks  on  forward,  back  and  side  slippage,  firmly 
anchoring  car  to  wet  roads  and  pavements  when  brakes 
are  thrown  on,  and  which  bite  the  road  from  any  angle 
when  power  is  applied. 

-Long  and  uninterrupted  mileage  is  secured  (a)  by  using 
material  of  the  highest,  wear-resisting  quality,  vanadium- 
ized by  the  exclusive  LEE  process;  (b)  by  hand  building 
and  (c)  by  the  elimination  of  puncture  and  blow-out. 


PNEUMATIC    NON-SKID  PUNCTURE-PROOF 

are  rendering  amazing  mileage  in  every  sort  of  country. 

On  any  L>EE  Puncture-Proof  Tire  deHvering  less  than 

5,000  MILES  OF  SERVICE 
an  adjustment  is  made  under  a  written  GUARANTEE 

LEE  Tires  Remain  To-day  the  Only  Pneumatic  Tires 
Guaranteed  Puncture-Proof  Under  a  Cash  Refund 

WRI'l'E  FOR  MZW  BOOKLET  "/>  " 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 


Look  up  "Lee  Tires" 
in  your  Telephone 
Directory 


Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  since  1883 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 


Distributors  in  all 
Principal 
Cities 
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T 


K  IN 


WAR 


"TTTHAT  the  fool  does  in 

VV  the  end  the  wise  man 
does  in  the  beginning"  is 
an  old  saw  which  has  a 
peculiar  significance  in  the 
action  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  in  closing  one  of  its 
main  thoroughfares  to  horse 
traffic  of  all  kinds.  This 
seemingly  drastic  discrimi- 
nation against  the  horse  is 
the  real  beginning  of  what 
in  the  end  will  in  actuality 
usher  in  the  horseless  street 
which  More  in  his  "Utopia" 
pictured  as  entirely  devoid 
of  draft  animals.  Missouri, 
the  Nestor  of  the  "show 
me"  spirit,  has  showTi  the 
world  what  wise  cities  will 
do  in  the  end,  and  that  end 
as  a  universal  practice  in 
cities  of  even  lesser  size  will 
come  within  the  lives  of 
many  who  read  this 
prophecy. 

The  "corn  motor" — alias 
the  horse — has  lost  more 
prestige  in  the  year  1915 
than  in  all  previous  years 
of  his  gladiatorial  struggle 
with  the  "power  motor" — 
the  automobile  truck.  Des- 
tiny and  Coincidence,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  mightiest 
test  the  automobile  truck 

has  ever  been  called  upon  to  do  in  its  history,  has 
since  August  1,  1914,  established  "a  place  in  the 
sun"  for  the  mechanical  business  vehicle,  which  so 
far  eclipses  its  rival,  the  horse,  that  the  last  great 
battle  between  muscle  and  machine  may  be  said  to 
be  over.  It  took  the  most  monstrous  war  in  his- 
tory to  prove  that  the  motor  truck  in  peace  and  war 
is  the  undisputed  carrier  of  to-morrow  for  the  bulk 
of  the  world's  highway-transported  merchandise.  The 
motor  truck  has  gained  more  prestige  since  August, 
1914,  than  in  all  its  previous  history.  The  Great 
War  is  recording  in  the  history  of  transportation  the 
era  of  the  iron  horse  of  the  highway.  In  this  war 
of  machines  the  motor  truck  has  been  one  of  the 
three  big  M's — Mortars,  Machine  Guns,  and  Motor 
Trucks — which  have  been  most  conspicuous  in  decid- 
ing the  destinies  of  nations.  And  the  lessons  of  war's 
necessity  have  sharpened  commerce  and  industry  to 
an  understanding  such  as  never  existed  before  that 
the  three  big  M's  of  the  future  in  peaceful  pursuits 
are  Man  Power,  Modern  Methods,  and  Motor  Trucks. 

For  Economy's  Sake 

ASIDE  from  the  acid  test  of  the  Great  War  and 
the  resulting  front-page  publicity,  the  seeds  of 
education  planted  several  years  ago  by  pioneers  in 
power-wagon  application  are  being  harvested,  and 
the  proofs  which  the  commercial  mechanical  wagon 
ha.s  written  in  the  books  of  commerce  are  of  the  sort 
which  most  appeals  to  business  strategy — tonnage 
and  profit. 

Time  was  when  the  .self-crowned  king  of  his 
equine  majesty's  menage,  the  stable  boss,  was  the 
cost  accountant  on  highway-merchandise  moving. 
This  beetle-browed,  hard-fisted  potentate  recog- 
nized no  knowledge  save  that  of  the  stable.  Corn 
and  labor  prices  might  fluctuate  -50  per  cent,  but 
Stable  Emperor  Bill's  horse  bills  changed  not  year 
by  year.  If  the  bookkeeper  or  the  cashier  dared  dis- 
pute the  quarterly  or  semiannual  reports  of  the 
stable  boss,  he  got  the  fingers  of  a  horny  fist  stuck 
in  his  short  ribs  with  the  injunction :  "G'wan  wit' 
ye — I  know  me  business.  I  was  born  wit'  horses. 
I  can  tell  ye  to  the  tinth  of  a  cint  what  it  costs  to 
kape  a  span  o'  horses."  And  as  for  the  "old  man" — 
he,  too,  approached  the  stable  emperor  with  a  sickly 
feeling  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach  like  the  sudden 
dropping  of  an  elevator  when  he  thought  he  wanted 
to  protest  against  the  same  old  report  year  by  year 
on  horse  costs. 

But  the  old  order  changes.  Stable  Boss  Bill  is 
not  gone,  but  he  is  on  the  way  out.  Fortunately, 
business  men  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  while 
Bill  may  have  "been  born  with  horses,"  he  rarely 
ever  grew  up  with  horse  sense  on  the  veriest  funda- 
mentals of  horse  cost  keeping.  Day  by  day  sees  the 
progress  of  a  new  order  of  real  transportation  cost 


accounting.  The  old  traffic  superintendent  did  not 
know  a  ton-mile  or  a  package-mile  from  Fourier's 
theorem.  To-day  these  terms  in  the  shipping  depart- 
ments of  modern  business  houses  are  getting  to  be  as 
common  as  suffragettes  in  Boston.  The  young  fellow 
who  is  traffic  superintendent  or  traffic  manager  for 
the  modern  motorized  business  firm  is  likely  to  be 
a  graduate  from  Pennsylvania  or  Harvard's  School 
of  Business  Administration,  an  expert  cost  account- 
ant in  addition  to  knowing  what  is  what  on  horses 
as  well  as  motors,  and  his  cost  system,  with  items 
figured  in  four-point  decimals;  his  routing,  his  in- 
ternal merchandise-moving  methods,  are  so  convinc- 
ing in  cold,  unsentimental  results  that  the  business 
world  is  finding  out  at  last  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  it  has  sunk  during  the  reign  of  the  stable  boss. 

The  great  "show  me"  American  business  public 
has  been  shown.  We  who  have  been  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  goodness  of  the  motor  truck  can  hence- 
forth take  comfort  in  "I  told  you  so."  For  the  motor 
truck  itself  has  done  its  own  best  talking — in  the 
cash  drawer  and  on  the  ledger  that  tells  no  lies.  The 
biggest  mental  dent  the  power  wagon  has  made  is  in 
the  tangible,  concrete  proof  that  the  mechanical 
horsepower  equivalent  costs  $15  per  horsepower-year 
for  the  gasoline  business  horse — the  motor  truck — 
as  against  $378  per  year  for  the  horse,  for  the 
same  number  of  hours'  work  done  per  year,  which 
is  an  average  for  the  country  of  3%  hours  a  day, 
or  1,277  horsepower-hours  a  year.  Cost  accounting 
on  the  "corn  motor"  and  "power  motor"  is  now  show- 
ing many  thousands  of  business  firms  that  the  vast 
difference  between  theoretical  and  tangible  profits 
has  been  dumped  into  that  insatiable  money  eater,  the 
horse  trough,  and  the  monstrous  system  of  graft, 
greed,  and  gulling  practiced  by  the  stable  boss.  But 
the  motor  truck  had  to  prove  itself  like  every  other 
new  institution — and  custom  and  habit  die  hard. 
Who  can  blame  the  average  business  firm  for  having 
been  skeptical  so  long  about  so  radically  different  a 
transportation  system?    Surely  not  I. 

Gigantic  Strides  in  Popularity 

GREAT  as  has  been  the  change  in  public  opinion 
on  the  power  wagon,  the  horse  is  still  here,  and  is 
going  to  be  here,  even  as  a  business  institution,  for 
a  few  more  decades.  Contrary  to  public  opinion,  the 
great  European  War  will  not  end  the  equine  race. 
Even  the  destruction  of  horses,  large  as  it  has  been 
and  will  be  in  the  European  War,  will  not  of  itself  be 
anything  more  than  one  of  the  several  important 
factors  which  have  caused  the  business  world  to 
motorize  in  an  incrpasing  degree.  The  United  States, 
from  January  1,  191.5,  to  January  1,  1916,  did  not 
send  Europe  more  than  .'",.'')0,000  of  its  26,000,000  odd 
horses  and  mules.  This  number,  while  only  about 
2%  per  cent,  is  significant  in  representing  at  least  50 


per  cent  of  the  very  cream 
of  the  American  equine 
race.  The  very  finest  breed- 
ing stock  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  been 
slaughtered,  and  although 
about  25,000,000  horses  still 
remain,  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  these  are  not  of 
that  type  for  continuing  the 
quality  of  the  equine  race 
which  modern  business  re- 
quires. 

In  this  lies  the  most  dire- 
ful effect  of  the  European 
demand,  and  in  the  Euro- 
pean destruction  of  its  na- 
tive horses  lies  the  future  of 
the  equine  race.  Already  the 
relatively  small  depletion  of 
the  horse  population  is  writ- 
ten for  the  future  in  terms 
of  75  per  cent  and  100  per 
cent  increases  in  the  valu- 
ation of  horseflesh  within 
eighteen  months.  And 
simultaneously  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  horse- 
flesh is  the  increased  cost  of 
horse  feed  —  the  horse  cost 
of  living.  Coming  at  this 
time  after  the  years  of  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  power- 
wagon  industry,  and  while 
to  be  regretted  from  hu- 
manitarian and  sentimental 
angles,  there  could  not  have  been  a  happier  coin- 
cidence for  the  popularizing  of  the  mechanical 
commercial  vehicle.  Thousands  of  business  firms 
whose  present  horse  equipment  is  becoming  de- 
crepit cannot  afford,  even  if  they  wanted  to,  to 
replace  these  animals  with  new  ones  which  would 
stand  up  under  the  increasingly  severe  exactions — 
in  urban  service  particularly — on  draft  animals. 
Much  less  can  they  afford  to  keep  horses  with  the 
prices  of  horse  foodstuffs  bounding  upward  con- 
stantly and  all  of  Europe's  productive  population 
demanding  to  produce  crops  which  the  horse  has  been 
wont  to  eat  so  unproductively  in  past  years. 

Business  Motor  Vehicles  in  1915 

IN  1915  some  70,000  motor  trucks  of  all  kinds  were 
built  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  number  prob- 
ably 18,000  went  to  Europe  for  use  in  some  of  the 
multifarious  applications  which  the  Great  War  has 
fpund  for  the  commercial  car.  The  other  58,000 
were  put  in  service  in  peaceful  pursuits.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  in  1916,  unless  very  untoward  busi- 
ness conditions  exist  all  over  the  United  States, 
there  will  be  125,000  commercial  cars  manufactured 
in  this  country.  The  valuation  of  the  1915  output 
was  approximately  $50,000,000,  and  the  1916  produc- 
tion will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000,000.  In 
other  words,  the  output  of  commercial  cars  in  this 
country  is  increasing  approximately  100  per  cent 
per  annum,  yet  the  Government's  statistics  for  1909 
(the  last  report  on  the  production  of  horse-drawn 
wagons  available)  .showed  that  there  were  587,685 
vehicles  made  during  that  year.  Big  as  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  commercial-car  industry,  it  has  no 
more  than  equaled  the  normal  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  horse-drawn  wagons,  let  alone  displacing 
the  bulk  of  them,  as  the  motor  truck  will  eventually 
do.  If  the  26,000,000  horses  and  mules  in  this  coun- 
try are  ever  displaced  by  motor  trucks,  it  will  re- 
quire an  output,  as  the  writer  has  previously  stated 
in  articles  in  Collier's,  of  6,500,000  trucks,  on  the 
basis  of  four  draft  animals  displaced  by  one  truck. 
This  would  take  about  seventy-five  years  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  manufacture.  But  this  we  do  know:  That 
the  field  for  the  commercial  increase  of  the  motor 
truck  is  yet  almost  unscratched,  and  as  the  passen- 
ger motor  car  has  increased  2,000  per  cent  in  ten 
years,  so  it  is  conceivable  that  in  another  decade 
there  will  be,  instead  of  250,000  trucks  in  the  United 
States,  as  at  the  present  time,  more  than  1,500^000. 

For  several  years  mechanical  progress  in  the 
power-wagon  industry  lay  dormant.  The  biggest 
motor-truck  producers  were  passenger-car  producers. 
The  passenger-car  business  was  an  "order  on  a  sil- 
ver platter"  kind  of  business;  a  motor-truck  sale 
had  to  be  grubbed  for — had  to  be  got  by  such  cring- 
ing, coddling,  price  cutting — yes,  coercion  even — of 
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The  Importance  of  High  Starting  Torque 

When  the  thermometer  hovers  around  zero,  and  your  automobile  engine  gets  stil^  and  cold,  the  real  test  of 
your  starter  comes.  If  it  has  a  sufficiently  high  starting  torque  (power  delivered  at  the  crank  shaft),  it  will 
crank  the  car  under  any  weather  conditions. 

High  starting  torque  may  be  obtained  by  building  a  big,  powerful  motor,  but  the  torque  usually  delivered 
by  such  a  motor  would  be  too  great  when  normal  conditions  of  weather  prevail.  The  ideal  is  obtained  in 

G^Wai^ner  Starter 

The  Starter  that  is  built  to  order 


which  is  the  smallest  starter  on  the  market,  yet  it  delivers  a  very  high  start- 
ing torque,  and  continues  to  deliver  it  until  the  speed  of  the  engine  turn-over 
increases,  when  the  torque  automatically  and  proportionately  decreases. 
The  beauty  of  this  is  that  there  is  ample  power  to  crank  the  engine  when 
cold  weather  conditions  require  high  starting  torque ;  when  normal  weather 
prevails,  the  greater  acceleration  of  speed  causes  an  almost  instantaneous 
drop  of  the  torque.  This  means  a  quick  get-away,  and  minimum  drain  on 
the  .battery. 

Every  Wagner  Starter  is  built  with  these  characteristics.  The  amount  of 
torque  required  is  determined  by  scientific  tests  in  below-zero  temperature, 
and  the  starter  is  built  to  order  to  meet  these  conditions. 

The  ability  to  produce  such  a  starter  comes  from  25  years'  highly  specialized 
training  in  the  development  of  motors,  generators,  transformers,  converters, 


rectifiers,  and  electrical  instruments  of  precision, 
engineers  for  building  starters  is  unique. 


The  fitness  of  Wagner 


By  permission  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  we  point  to  the  150.000 
Wagner  Starters  that  have  been  built  to  order  for  Studebaker  cars,  as 
evidence  of  the  value  of  experience  in  building  starters. 

The  general  satisfaction  experienced  by  the  owners  of  these  cars  is  a 
tribute,  to  both  the  cars  and  the  starter.  Splendid  examples  of  team  work 
— the  logical  result  of  the  starters  being  built  to  order  for  the  cars. 

In  1916  over  125,000  new  cars,  of  several  different  makes,  will  be  equipped 
with  Wagner  Starters  built  to  order  for  them. 

Write  for  booklet,  "The  Starter  That  is  F.uilt  to  Order." 


Wherever  electrical  reputations  are  known,  the  Wagner  Company 
is  recognized  as  builders  of  the  highest  type  of  electrical  apparatus. 


The  Wagner  ; 
foundation  of 
with  the  great 

In  the  i)ioneer 
many  notable 


unbition  has  been  Quality  rather  than  volume;  but  on  the 
(Juality,  the  Wagner  business  has  grown  until  it  now  ranks 
manufacturers  of  electrical  machinery  in  America. 

work  of  development,  the  Wagner  Company  has  to  its  credit 
achievements;  among  them  the  single-phase  motor;  the 
unity  power  factor  motor ;  the  starterless  type 
of  poly-phase  motor,  and  the  Wagner  silent 
motors. 


The  Wagner  Company  built  the  first  high-tension  trans- 
former in  America  (10,000  volts)  ;  also  the  first  40,000 
volt  transformer,  and  is  equipped  to  build  transformers 
up  to  150,000  volts,  in  almost  any  size  unit  desired. 

Wagner  Transformers  are  rugged  and  reliable;  they  have 
low  uniform  temperature  rise,  and  no  hot  spots  to  weaken 
insulation  ;  low  core  loss,  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  best 
non-aging  iron,  results  in  large  saving  in  operation. 


Tf  you  nre  interested  in  the  service  you  will  get  out  of  electric.Tl  apparatus, 
inveslicnti-  Wagner,  Quality.  'I'lic  nearest  Wagner  hranch  will  Kladly  show  you. 

Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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the  prospect  that  the  largest  manufac- 
turers were  content  to  pack  the  motor- 
truck department  in  some  far-off  corner 
and  put  at  its  designing  head  a  poor, 
ill-paid  individual  who  might  plead  and 
pray  that  he  be  allowed  to  produce 
newer  designs  in  keeping  with  the 
progress  of  motor-vehicle  engineering, 
but  all  in  vain.  The  progressive  motor- 
truck-designing engineers  had  figura- 
tively and  literally  to  sit  by  and  see 
their  good  plans  discarded  in  favor  of 
a  vehicle  on  which  their  employers  had 
a  "mail  order"  waiting-list  business. 
In  many  cases  the  designer  of  the 
motor  truck  was  not  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  larger  combination  passen- 
ger and  motor-truck  manufacturers 
only  maintained  a  motor-truck  depart- 
ment because  the  reputation  of  their 
passenger  cars  greatly  decreased  the 
selling  resistance  on  the  motor  truck — 
deservedly  so  in  some  cases  because 
their  motor-truck  product,  as  compared 
with  the  progress  in  the  commercial 
motor-car  art,  was  superior  to  its  com- 
petitors— but  these  manufacturers,  until 
the  European  War  occurred,  sat  supinely  down  and 
continued  to  foist  on  the  public  antiquated  models 
which,  in  comparison  with  their  passenger-car  prod- 
uct, were  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  motor-truck  manufacturers  were  therefore 
largely  to  blame  themselves  until  within  the  past  two 
years  for  the  intensely  difficult  selling  problems 
they  encountered  by  not  giving  the  motor-truck  user 
a  product  which  was  on  a  parity  in  mechanical  ad- 
vance with  their  passenger  car.  In  1915  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  came  over  and  literally  bought  out 
for  months  in  advance  the  output  of  nearly  every 
manufacturer  who  could  produce  in  terms  of  the 
largest  production  per  week  which  they  demanded 
as  an  indispensable  requisite,  for  motor  trucks  were 
being  destroyed  at  the  rate  of  500  a  week  in  the 
Allies'  campaigns,  and  the  manufacturer  who  could 
not  speed  up  his  production  to  fifteen,  twenty-five, 
or  thirty  trucks  a  day  was  ignored  in  the  letting  of 
these  contracts,  running  into  millions. 

The  Motor  Truck  of  1916 

THE  result  was  that  those  manufacturers  who  had 
invested  in  the  earlier  days  millions  in  patents, 
dies,  tools,  and  other  physical  equipment  to  produce 
a  certain  model  or  type  of  truck  which  had  become 
antiquated  enjoyed  an  absolute  clean-up  of  the  ma- 
terials for  the  obsolete-model  trucks.  The  public 
had  accepted  the  motor  truck  with  such  relative  slow- 
ness that  it  would  have  been  business  suicide  to 
scrap  the  outgrown  models.  The  demand  from  Eu- 
rope changed  all  that.  In  four  months  after  the 
announcement  of  the  European  War  the  largest 
truck  manufacturers  had  sold  five  or  six  thousand  of 
the  obsolete  styles  and  were  ready  to  do  what  they 
had  wanted  to  do  but  could  not  do  several  years 
ago:  to  manufacture  motor  trucks  with  all  that  mod- 
ernness  and  mechanical  simplicity  which  motor-truck 
operation  had  taught  was  essential  to  really  popu- 
larize the  power  wagon.  The  result  is  that  the  motor 
truck  of  1916  is  on  the  average  as  far  advanced  and 
superior  to  the  motor  truck  of  1913  as  the  passenger 
motor  vehicle  of  1916  is  superior  to  the  type  current 
in  1909. 

In  other  words,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that 
until  the  year  1915  motor-truck  builders  were  com- 
pelled, owing  largely  to  public  indifference  to  the 
advantages  of  motor  transportation,  to  fit  a  1907 
model  to  1916  business  processes.  We  all  know  how 
fast  the  chain-drive  method  of  propulsion  disappeared 
on  the  passenger  motor  car.    In  1916  the  chain- 


The  Allies  have  bought  15,000  American  motor  trucks.    Here  are  some  of  them,  snapped  in  northern  France 


driven  automobile  truck  will  begin  to  become,  in 
units  up  to  three  tons  capacity,  as  conspicuously 
absent  as  is  the  chain-driven  passenger  car  to-day. 
The  transition  from  chain  to  inclosed  drive  in  motor 
trucks  is  following  step  by  step  the  evolution  of  the 
passenger  vehicle.  The  public  has  been  quick  to  see 
the  merits  of  the  inclosed  drive,  and  the  wonderful 
progress  in  the  passenger  vehicle  has  created  an  im- 
perative demand  for  a  commercial  vehicle  equally  su- 
perior mechanically  even  though  its  functions  neces- 
sarily do  not  admit  of  the  same  refinement  of  detail. 

Another  marked  influence  of  passenger-vehicle 
progress  on  motor  trucks  is  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  putting  the  motor  in  front  under  a  bonnet 
instead  of  perching  the  driver  over  the  motor — a 
design  which  originated  in  America  and  which  is  now 
almost  passe  because  it  is  impossible  to  create  a 
handsome  truck  in  such  a  top-heavy  design;  and  the 
American  commercial-vehicle  buyer  now  demands  a 
combination  of  utility  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  term,  beauty  also  in  his  business  motor  equip- 
ment. The  old-style  motor  under  the  seat,  or  foot- 
board-type commercial  motor  cai' — ^"dromedaries" 
they  were  disdainfully  called — has  almost  disap- 
peared except  in  the  very-heavy-duty-type  truck  for 
certain  lines  of  business.  The  motor-truck  builder 
has  come  to  realize  that  if  he  errs  it  must  be  on  the 
side  of  simplicity  rather  than  complexity  in  his  de- 
sign. The  modern  idea  is  to  put  only  what  is  actu- 
ally needed  in  a  motor  truck  and  build  those  essen- 
tials so  simple,  so  accessible,  and  of  such  enduring 
steels  that  the  modern  motor  truck,  if  treated  with 
even  the  care  which  the  average  team  owner  will 
devote  to  his  horses,  will  require  50  per  cent  less 
chaperonage  than  horses.  The  motor  truck  of  1916 
has,  in  its  most  advanced  type,  just  about  25  per 
cent  fewer  details  to  befuddle  the  driver  and  demand 
from  the  owner  a  constant  digging  into  his  pockets 
for  repair  parts. 

Indeed,  motor-truck  builders  in  1916,  while  they 
have  not  made  an  absolutely  fool-proof  machine,  have 
built  their  product  as  nearly  fool-proof  as  is  hu- 
manly possible,  and  the  motor  truck  of  1916  will 
show  results  in  operating  economy  as  advanced  as 
the  operating  economy  of  a  modern  passenger  car  is 
over  the  passenger  car  of  1910.  The  worm  and  in- 
ternal-gear forms  of  delivering  the  power  of  the 
engine  to  the  rear  wheels  are  doing  away  with  the 
biggest  former  objections  to  motor  transportation — 
the  noise  of  exposed  drive  (chains),  the  rapid  wear 
and  need  of  replacement  of  exposed  parts,  and  the 
former  relatively  short  life  of  the  motor  truck  as  a 


J  he  motor  highway  coach  is  coming  lo  be  a  vehicle  de  luxe  which  the  wage  earner  shares  with  the  millionaire 


whole.  These  new  forms  of  drive  have  to  their 
credit  mileages  as  high  as  100,000  to  150,000  without 
the  need  of  replacement,  and  they  are  made  so  auto- 
matic in  their  adjusting  functions  that  literally  the 
only  thing  the  user  has  to  do  with  what  was  for- 
merly the  most  troublesome  part  of  the  truck  is  to 
keep  the  mechanism  filled  with  oil  and  let  it  alone. 

The  driver  on  the  1916  truck  is  treated  as  though 
he  were  a  human  being  instead  of  an  automaton. 
The  1916  truck  has  a  cab  so  inclosed  that  the  driver 
is  as  snug  in  inclement  weather  as  though  he  were 
in  a  limousine  passenger  car.  Electric  starters  on 
small  and  medium  unit  trucks  conserve  the  strength 
of  the  driver,  hitherto  spent  in  frequent  cranking, 
for  more  ambition  in  the  "round  house"  care  of  his 
truck  when  the  day  is  over,  economizing  at  the  same 
time  for  the  owner  the  former  thousands  of  gallons 
of  gasoline  consumed  in  "idling"  motors  during 
stopping  periods.  The  motor-truck  manufacturer 
has  realized  that  the  driver  is  the  man  behind  his 
success  as  well  as  the  owner's  success;  and  these 
refinements,  conducing  to  the  comfort  of  drivers, 
mark  one  of  the  biggest  advances  of  the  1916  truck 
in  giving  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

Newer  Fields  of  Application 

UNTIL  within  the  past  two  years  the  short  haul 
was  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  motor  truck. 
This  was  due  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  longer 
the  motor  truck  stood  waiting  to  put  on  and  take  off 
its  load  the  less  profitable  it  would  be;  and,  man- 
handling methods  being  until  recently  the  common- 
est way  of  loading  and  unloading  motor  trucks, 
manufacturers  shied  at  the  short-haul  problem, 
knowing  that  the  condition  would  put  too  serious  a 
handicap  on  their  machines  to  allow  them  to  compete 
successfully  against  the  horse.  Within  the  past 
three  years  there  has  come  about  a  growing  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  mechanical  loading  and  un- 
loading of  units  in  the  scheme  of  motor-truck  trans- 
portation. All  kinds  of  power  devices  have  been 
perfected  to  meet  the  motor  truck's  problems  and 
to-day  there  are  hundreds  of  heavy-duty  motor 
trucks  that  are  paying  their  owners  twice  as  much 
on  the  short  haul,  in  which  the  horse  was  consid- 
ered predominant  even  two  or  three  years  back,  as 
they  formerly  did  on  long  hauls,  which  have  been 
regarded  as  the  most  profitable  field  for  power 
wagons.  This  has  resulted  in  a  steady  encroach- 
ment of  the  motor  truck  for  short-haul  service  such 
as  exists  in  the  transfer  of  heavy  freight  between 
terminals  even  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  With 
its  engine,  or  some  extraneous  power  like  that  of  a 
telpher,  crane,  conveyor,  chute,  or  power  shovel  put- 
ting on  and  taking  off  the  load,  a  motor  truck  on 
a  1-mile  round  trip  may  carry  three  to  four  times 
the  tonnage  per  day  that  it  will  carry  on  a  5-mile 
trip,  and  carry  that  tonnage  for  the  equivalent  mile- 
age for  as  much  as  33  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  less 
than  on  the  longer  haul.  The  electric  truck  is  to- 
day handling  goods  and  freight  in  intraplant  haul- 
age— as,  for  instance,  in  the  textile  industries  of 
New  England — for  hauls  so  -short  that  the  industrial 
intraworks  railway  was  formerly  used,  out  cannot, 
all  things  considered,  hold  its  own  in  some  cases 
with  the  flexibility  and  convenience  of  the  electric- 
driven  highway  freighter. 

Although  only  a  complement  of  the  common  car- 
rier, the  motor  truck  has  so  encroached  upon  the 
domain  of  the  railroad  for  short  and  moderate  h  iul 
service  that  1915  witnessed  two  distinct  petitions 
from  steam  roads  in  Kentucky  and  Colorado  for  re- 
lief from  the  operation  of  the  long-and-short-haul 
laws.  In  Kentucky  on  a  17-mile  haul  a  public  serv- 
ice motor-truck  transportation  company  has  rates  of 
8  cents  per  100  pounds  for  full  loads  of  freight  and 
\2Vz  cents  for  light  bulky  articles  that  would  takr 
first-class  rates  by  rail.    All  over  the  Middle  West 
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Officially  Breaking  All  Stock  Car  Records  up  to  100  Miles,  Also  All 
Stock  Car  Records  for  Quick  Acceleration — Under  A.  A,  A,  Supervision. 


100  miles  in  80  minutes,  21.4  seconds,  averaging 
74.67  miles  per  hour,  with  driver  and  passenger. 

The  previous  best  record  of  72.49  was  made  by  a  car  with 
more  cylinders,  more  cylinder  capacity  and  driver  only. 

75.69  miles  in  one  hour  with  driver  and  passenger. 

During  this  trial  speed  laps  were  made  at  76.75  miles  per  hour. 

70.  74  miles  in  one  hour,  carrying  5  passengers,  with 
top  and  windshield  up. 

The  previous  best  record  for  stock  car  similarly  equipped 
was  made  by  a  car  with  more  cylinders,  more  cylinder  capac- 
ity, and  with  only  two  passengers. 


Mark  what  these  achievements  mean. 

No  other  stock  car,  in  all  the  world's  records,  has 
done  what  this  car  has  done. 

This  is  not  a  mei-e  new  model  with  minor  refine- 
ments but  an  epoch-making  car. 

Even  the  rumor  has  for  months  kept  Motqrdom 
on  edge.  But  the  wildest  rumor  was  tame  compared 
with  truth.    The  Super-Six  begins  a  revolution. 

Note  first  that  this  change  comes  at  the  zenith 
of  our  success. 

Only  last  fall  a  new-model  Hudson  won  a  new 
empire  for  us.  It  doubled  our  sales,  and  made  a 
new  record  for  fine  cars. 

We  stopped  that  model  in  the  height  of 
demand,  losing  thousands  of  sales.  We  spent 
$1,500,000  to  again  double  production.  We  com- 
mitted ourselves,  on  materials,  etc.,  for  $42,000,000 
worth  of  new-type  cars.  All  because  of  what  we 
now  announce. 

A  GREATER  HUDSON 

On  June  28,  1915,  we  applied  for  patent  on  the 
Super-Six.    It  was  issued  on  December  28th. 

The  claims  we  made  were  startling.  They  meant 
an  almost  twice-better  Hudson.  They  meant  re- 
duced vibration  in  seemingly  impossible  degree. 

They  meant  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  possible 
motor  speed.  They  meant  an  addition  of  80  per  cent 
to  our  power,  without  added  size  or  cylinders. 

They  would  give  a  new  meaning  to  flexibility, 
silence  and  ease  of  control.    It  was  clear  that  such  a 


From  standing  start  to  50  miles  an  hour  in  16.2 
seconds.  This  stock  car  was  driven  1350  miles  at 
speed  exceeding  70  miles  an  hour  without  discover- 
able wear  on  any  part. 

All  the  above  Hudson  records  were  made  with  the  same  stock 
car,  using  the  same  motor,  at  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway  in 
November,  under  American  Automobile  Association  super- 
vision. 


The  most  powerful  motor  per  cubic  inch  displace- 
ment which  the  world  has  known. 


motor  was  bound  to  supersede  the  best  types  in 
existence. 


CLAIMS  PROVED  TRUE 


Those  claims  were  based  on  shop  tests.  Now, 
after  months  of  road  tests,  we  pronounce  them  true. 

We  compared  the  Super-Six  with  our  old  Six, 
with  results  told  on  next  page. 

We  built  and  bought  Eights  to  compare  with 
it.  Then  we  built  and  bought  V-type  Twelves. 
We  were,  by  the  way,  among  the  first  to  test  out 
these  types  in  cars. 

We  convinced  ourselves  in  a  hundred  ways 
that  this  new  motor  would  dominate  the  field.  Then 
we  abandoned  forever  the  old-type  Six,  and  all  idea 
of  an  Eight  or  Twelve. 

ALSO  A  SUPER-CAR 

In  the  months  between  every  detail  of  the  car 
has  been  raised  to  this  motor  standard. 

We  designed  a  new  body  with  larger  room  and 
with  perfect  flowing  lines.  We  built  it  with  the 
double-cowl — in  two  compartments,  each  with  a 
rounded  dash.  The  finest  grain  leather  is  employed 
in  the  upholstery.  The  new  windshield  is  slanted. 
There  are  disappearing  seats  in  the  tonneau. 

We  called  in  famous  coach  builders,  experts  and 
artists.  And  we  gave  them  free  hand  to  reach 
luxury's  limit  in  the  bodies  for  the  Super-Six. 

You  will  see  that  they  did  it.  There's  no  need  to 
argue  that.  A  single  glance  at  this  new  car  will 
impress  its  superb  distinction. 
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and  in  the  Far  West,  where  rail  transportation  is 
inadequate,  motor  transportation  companies  have 
established  either  purely  freight  or  combination 
freight  and  passenger  service  for  hauls  as  great  as 
100  miles,  and  with  lower  rates  than  rail  carriers  for 
these  short  and  medium  hauls  they  have  made  such 
inroads  upon  freight  traffic  in  particular  that  in 
Oregon  a  certain  trunk  line  has  discontinued  its  sub- 
urban freight  stations  at  all  points  within  a  dis- 
tance of  25  miles  from  the  city  of  Portland. 

Competing  with  the  Railroads 

MOTOR  freight  companies  are  competing  with 
railroads  and  express  lines  and  make  75,  100, 
and  even  150-mile  deliveries,  doing  the  latter  dis- 
tance commonly  in  two  days,  as  against  one  week  by 
local  freight,  with  savings  of  $15  to  $25  over  freight 
rates  for  equivalent  kinds  and  weights  of  commodi- 
ties. These  highway  freight  carriers  deliver  a  deli- 
cate load  of  merchandise  with  but  two  handlings — 
loading  and  unloading — as  against  four,  six,  or 
eight  of  the  rail  carriers,  obviating  the  expensive 
packing  charge  and  mechanical  damage  often  in- 
curred in  the  shipments  of  fragile  merchandise 
by  rail. 

Direct-to-consumer  marketing  of  food  products, 
discussed  by  the  -wTiter  in  Collier's  for  January  9, 
1915,  has  grown  tremendously  in  the  past  twelve 
months.  Specialized  food  crop  growers  contiguous 
to  all  large  cities  are  taking  hold  of  motor-truck 
transportation  and  not  only  securing  better  prices 
from  consumers,  conserving  the  time  formerly  spent 
in  getting  to  and  from  markets  for  more  productive 
work  on  their  farms,  but  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  city  consumer  the  advantage  of  buying  direct 
instead  of  through  a  middleman.  Most  refreshing  is 
the  attitude  of  reform  committees  toward  motor 
trucks.  The  Chicago  Municipal  Market  Commission 
says:  "The  city  consumer  pays  an  average  in  Chi- 
cago of  $1.90  for  what  the  farmer  sells  for  $1. 
In  New  York  he  pays  $2.10  for  what  the  farmer 
obtains  90  cents  to  $1  for.  It  costs  more  to  haul  100 
pounds  of  potatoes  or  farm  produce  5  miles  from 
the  docks  to  city  consumers  or  retail  stores  than  to 
ship  them  by  boat  from  Michigan  to  Chicago.  .  .  . 
Animal  transportation  is  out  of  place  and  an  archaic 
survival.  Under  present  methods  of  hauling  food 
products  are  invariably  exposed  for  hours  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Motor  trucks  as  carriers  of  food 
products  assure  to  the  consumer  better  food  at 
lower  prices  and  to  the  producer  a  lower  cost  of 
hauling.  Detailed  comparisons  showing  the  cost  of 
hauling  by  horses  and  wagons  and  motor  trucks  in- 
dicate that  the  average  cost  of  hauling  in  the  city 
by  motor  is  11%  cents  per  ton  as  compared  with 
17%  cents  by  horses — a  saving  of  36  per  cent." 
Handlers  of  perishable  foodstuffs,  including  market 
garden  products,  dairy  products,  and  meat  requir- 
ing rapid  and  protected  transportation  methods, 
find  the  motor  truck  is  the  only  transportation  ve- 
hicle which  fulfills  these  requirements.  Refrigerated 
motor  trucks  are  becoming  more  common,  companies 
having  been  formed  in  the  past  year  or  two  to 
handle  during  the  season  the  products  for  entire 
districts  of  small  truck  gardeners.  Many  cream- 
eries now  gather  their  milk  from  an  extended  terri- 
tory by  trucks,  trans- 
porting them  to  cen- 
tral butter-  and  cheese- 
making  plants. 

The  motor  omnibus 
will  succeed  the  small- 
unit  "jitney"  bus.  The 
small  -  capacity  jitney 
bus  is  essentially  a 
mushroom  development, 
having  its  inception  in 
the  hard  times  im- 
mediately following  the 
outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean War.  In  the  next 
year  or  two  the  jitney- 
bus  idea  of  to-day  will 
have  died  from  lack  of 
public  support;  indeed 
it  '\%  being  fast  super- 
Reded  by  commercial 
cars  fitted  with  bodies 
of  fourteen  to  fifty  pas- 
••ienger  capacity.  Al- 
ready steam  railroads 
and  interurban  electric 
lines  are  applying  mo- 
tor busses  for  feeders 
from  outlying  sections, 
and  trolley  roads  in 
residential  sections  where  poles  and  other  nuisances 
will  not  be  tolerated  are  putting  on  motor  busses 
and  fighting  the  small  jitney-bus  operators  with 
their  own  weapons. 

In  the  P'ar  West,  where  transportation  is  poor, 
combination  freight  and  passenger  commercial  cars 
are  coming  into  extensive  use  as  the  direct  evolution 
of  the  old  horse  stagecoaches,  covering  routes  as  great 
a»  200  miles  on  regular  .schedules  like  common  car- 


The  versatile  motor  truck  gives  a  pile  driver  a  lift 

riers.  All  of  the  luxury  of  a  Pullman  rail  coach 
is  built  in  some  of  the  newest  types  of  interurban 
big-capacity  busses.  These  highway  motor  coaches 
de  luxe  are  of  the  same  width  as  the  standard  rail- 
road Pullman,  but  only  half  the  length.  They  are 
generally  of  a  so-called  "one  man,"  pay-as-you-enter 
type,  the  operator  being  both  chauffeur  and  con- 
ductor. These  sumptuous  railless  coaches  are  elec- 
trically lighted  and  heated  by  passing  the  exhaust 
gases  of  the  engine  through  piping.  The  tractive 
versatility  of  the  motor  bus  is  surpassed  by  nothing 
but  an  army  mule.  Thus  in  the  summer  of  1915 
a  motor-bus  line  began  to  compete  with  the  old  cog- 
wheel rail  line  to  Pikes  Peak,  covering  a  17-mile 
route  and  ascending  to  a  14,000-foot  elevation — an 
extreme  of  altitude  in  which  the  air  is  so  rarefied 
that  the  "heart"  of  the  motor  truck  of  three  years 
ago — the  carburetor — would  have  been  choked  up 
for  lack  of  oxygen.  To-day  the  motor  truck  is  work- 
ing between  the  limits  of  110  feet  below  sea  level 
in  the  Salton  Sea  region  of  southern  California  to 
a  15,000-foot  altitude  in  Oregon. 

The  electric  railroad  companies  all  over  the  land 
are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  if  public  opinion 
forces  them  to  give  better  service  they  must  equip 
themselves  with  electric  motor  busses  or  lose  their 
franchises.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  $3,000,000  is 
available  for  the  purchase  of  municipally-owned 
motor  busses  to  be  paid  for  from  the  very  taxes 
which  the  trolley  companies  put  into  the  city  coffers. 


/(  lukf  \  a  liniid  many  bystanders  to  uncrulr  llin  made-in- A  merica  molnt  li  iuk  iin  the  dwks  at  ilui'n 


The  electric-truck  builders  will  have  a  virgin  field 
for  selling  their  machines  to  the  urban  and  interur- 
ban trolley  companies,  as  these  operators  can  run 
an  electric  bus  for  medium-haul  service  cheaper  than 
gas  trucks,  at  the  satne  time  solving  their  big  prob- 
lem of  handling  the  peak  load  at  certain  hours 
and  charging  batteries  when  the  peak  load  is  off, 
utilizing  the  surplus  power. 

The  motorizing  of  city  fire  departments  is  pro- 


ceeding with  tremendous  momentum. 
In   315  cities  with  populations  of 
over  10,000  each  there  were  in  1913 
7,059   pieces   of   horse-drawn  fire- 
fighting  equipment.   In  500  cities  of 
the  same  class  there  were  in  1914 
5,897  pieces  of  horse  apparatus,  or 
with  fJO  per  cent  increase  of  listed 
cities  a  decrease  of  1,162  pieces  of 
hor.se  apparatus.    In  these  500  cities 
motor  apparatus  included  211  pump- 
ing engines,  148  triple  combination 
pump,  chemical,  and  hose  cars,  700  combination  chem- 
ical and  hose  wagons,  201  ladder  trucks,  269  pieces 
of  apparatus  drawn  by  tractors,  and  724  cars  of  all 
classes:  a  total  of  about  2,300  pieces  of  motor  fire 
apparatus.  In  1916  appropriations  for  the  purchase 
of  $15,000,000  worth  of  motor  fire  apparatus  have  al- 
ready been  made  by  American  cities,  and  yet  only  50 
per  cent  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  maintaining 
fire  departments  have  a  single  piece  of  motor-drawn 
apparatus.  Truly  the  field  for  the  commercial  motor 
car  in  this  service  alone  is  almost  a  virgin  one! 

The  Trackless  Freight -Train  Idea 

WHEN  man  discovered  that  he  could  pull  on  a 
wheeled  vehicle  several  times  more  than  he 
could  carry  on  his  own  back  the  first  big  advance 
was  made  in  transportation.  The  "locomotive  idea" 
is  making  big  strides  in  highway  transportation. 
Truck  users  are  realizing  that  a  vast  amount  of 
latent  power  is  not  utilized.  As  a  rule  a  good  motor 
truck  can  pull  three  times  the  load  on  its  own  "back" 
in  trailer  wagons.  The  tractor  truck  as  the  towing 
or  locomotive  unit  is  being  rapidly  applied  in 
heavy-duty  transportation  such  as  coal,  contracting, 
and  lumber  haulage,  taking  the  form  of  one  or  more 
separate  four-wheel  trailers  flexibly  coupled  to  the 
locomotive  as  in  steam  railroad  practice  or  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  tractor  utilizing  a  "fifth  wheel" 
on  the  rear  axle  of  the  towing  unit  and  carrying 
two-thirds  of  the  load  or  more  on  a  semitrailer  or 
high-wheeled,  steel-tired  wagon.  Rail  transportation 
practice  is  being  duplicated  in  railless  transportation 
through  the  development  of  the  truck-trailer-train 
idea.  The  highest  efficiency  in  tonnage  moving  and 
ton-mile  economy  is  gained  through  the  tractor 
truck  by  having  the  power  plant  ahvays  working, 
i.  e.,  having  a  set  of  trailers  with  one  at  the  loading 
point,  one  in  transit,  and  the  other  at  the  unloading 
place.  This  enables  the  towing  unit  to  be  con- 
stantly active. 

Users  of  this  system  are  learning  that  where  the 
motor  truck  alone  could  handle  only  25  to  40  tons 
per  day  on  1/2 -mile  to  %-mile  hauls,  the  truck  tow- 
ing one  trailer  delivers  125  to  175  tons  and  drawing 
two  trailers  280  tons  per  day,  or  more  than  sex- 
tupled  tonnage  efficiency;  also  that  the  cost  per  ton- 
mile  (the  moving  of  one  ton  one  mile)  is  reduced 
from  5  cents  per  ton-mile  with  the  same  capacity 
motor  truck  working  as  a  self-contained  unit  to  3 
cents  per  ton-mile  when  hauling  one  trailer  of  equal 
capacity  to  itself,  and  to  as  low  as  2  cents  per  ton- 
mile  when  pulling  two  such  trailers.  The  officials  of 
a  county  in  Ohio  building  its  own  roads  found  that 
for  an  investment  of  $2,500  in  a  light  motor  truck 

pulling  two  trailers 
they  could  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  as  with 
a  $13,500  investment 
in  mule  teams  —  an 
economy  of  more  than 
500  per  cent  in  outlay 
for  equipment. 

The  business  public 
has  made  the  illuminat- 
ing discovery  that  a  di- 
rect saving  of  15,  25, 
30,  50  or  more  per  cent 
by  applying  mechanical 
business  vehicles  i  s 
really  for  many  lines  of 
business  an  insignificant 
reason  for  motorizing. 
While  putting  all  the 
money  formerly  dumped 
into  horse  troughs  into 
one's  bank  balance  is 
truly  a  big  reason  for 
motorizing  which  can- 
not be~minimized,  many 
firms  are  finding  out 
that  if  a  motor  truck 
actually  cost  them  50 
per  cent  more  to  oper- 
ate than  their  horse- 
delivery  system,  it  would  still  be  indispensable.  The 
American  public  wants  what  it  wants,  and  wants  it 
when  the  order  is  given  day  before  yesterday !  Quality 
of  service  and  promptness  in  delivering  the  goods  are 
demanded,  and  if  Jones  cannot  do  it,  no  matter  if  his 
goods  are  better  than  Smith's,  Smith  with  his  motor- 
ized delivery  system  gets  the  customer  sooner  or 
later.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Purchase,  alias  the  great 
American  consumer,  want  quality  of  service,  and 
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E  solicit  this  test,  knowing  that  it  is  the  most  severe 
to  which  any  motor  car  can  be  subjected — 

To  fully  appreciate  what  has  actually  been  accompHshed  in 
"Pathfinder  the  Great,"  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  recall  all 
the  best  features  of  all  the  best  cars  you  have  known,  either  in 
this  country  or  in  Europe,  and  then  to  combine  these  features  into  an 
imaginary  car  which  shall  constitute  your  ic/ea/. 


"Pathfinder  the  Great"  sliould  then  be  required  to 
out-perform  this  ideal  car  in  actual  demonstration — 
point  by  point. 

We  stake  our  established  reputation  as  builders  of 
quality  cars  on  "Pathfinder  the  Great's"  ability  to  set 
a  new  standard  of  motor  car  efficiency  in  hill  climbing, 
acceleration,  flexibility,  speed  range  "in  iiigh"  and 
road  worthiness — all  of  which  is  made  possible  by  the 
remarkable  twelve-cylinder,  valve-in-head  construction 
of  the  Pathfinder  motor  together  with  the  perfect  co- 
ordination of  all  its  units. 


From  a  standpoint  of  eye  appeal,  "  Pathfinder  the 
Great"  is  a  poem  in  steel — one  of  the  most  ultra-beau- 
tiful and  sumptuous  cars  ever  built 

The  materials  and  workmanship  employed  in  the 
making  of  "Pathfinder  the  Great"  are,  without  excep- 
tion, supers  ta7idard. 

The  full  PATHFINDER  line  of  models,  including 
"Pathfinder  the  Great,"  will  be  exhibited  at  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  shows. 

Literature  and  information  on  request. 


DELIVERIES  ON  "PATHFINDER  THE  GREAT"  NOW  BEING  MADE  BY  OUR  DEALERS 

The  Pathfinder  Company 

Indianapohs,        -        -        -       -        U.  S.  A. 


Pathfinder  the  Great  Touring  Car 

Wheel  Base — 130  inches 
Price — $2475  f.  0.  b.  Indianapolis 

XL. 
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car  even  under  the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions of  installation  and  operation. 

Traffic  -  engineering  studies  are 
being  applied  by  all  leading  truck 
manufacturers  to  prospective  cus- 
tomers' problems,  for  just  as  there 
are  no  two  men  alike  in  the  physical, 
moral,  or  mental  sense,  so  there  are 
no  two  cases  of  transportation  analysis 
exactly  alike.   They  may  superficially 


A  Chicago  florist's  way  of  advertising  his  quality.    A  "high  art"  body  on  a  1,500-pound  truck 


this  want  can  be  supplied  by  no  form  of  transporta- 
tion but  the  motor  vehicle.  So  prompt  is  the  service 
that  dealers  in  food  products,  particularly  where  the 
wastage  from  slowness  of  movement  and  exposure 
would  be  enormous,  are  being  saved  from  business 
suicide  by  the  dispatch  of  the  motor  truck.  In  the 
contracting  businesses — especially  highway  building 
in  which  the  automatic  motor  dump  truck  has  dis- 
placed thousands  of  mules  and  traction  engines 
within  the  past  year — the  quality  of  service  which 
the  motor  truck  gives  has  been  the  salvation  of 
many  a  contractor  to  whom  the  vast  revolution  in 
methods,  the  demand  for  speed  in  finishing  con- 
tracts, and  the  heavy  penalties  inflicted  for  delays 
would  have  meant  financial  ruin.  The  motor  truck 
is  at  last  being  applied  to  build  the  good  roads 
which  it  must  have  to  make  out-of-the-city  motor 
transportation  practical  and  profitable. 

The  Mechanical  Stevedore 

THE  vast  annual  tonnage  of  package  freight  is 
shown  by  the  statement  that  in  1914  some  720,- 
000,000  tons  passed  between  railroad  freight  termi- 
nals and  transfer  stations.  To  handle  this  vast 
tonnage  expeditiously  and  economically  common  car- 
riers as  well  as  private  corporations  are  adopting 
the  mechanical  stevedore — the  electric  industrial 
truck — to  parallel  the  bigger  outside  automobile- 
truck  system.  Experimental  efforts  a  few  years  ago 
by  railroads  for  more  efficient  package  and  mail  han- 
dling at  passenger  terminals  have  gradually  extended 
the  internal  motor-transportation  system  to  freight 
service,  and  to-day  steam  roads  and  steamships  have 
more  than  1,500  of  these  electric  industrial  trucks 
in  use,  representing  an  investment  of  approximately 
$2,500,000.  Although  primarily  built  for  platform 
and  indoor  use,  these  mechanical  stevedores  run  on 
pavements,  and  on  bare  ground  in  some  cases,  their 
capacity  being  about  4,000  pounds,  or  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  that  of  the  old,  man-pulled  inside  truck. 
As  insurance  underwriters  allow  them  anywhere  on 
docks  and  in  freight  sheds,  they  are  the  most  flexible, 
versatile  mechanical  complements,  in  fact  they  have 
become  an  integral  part  of  modern  "transporta- 
tion efficiency  moving"  of  merchandise.  In  some 
cases  one  of  these  electric  industrial  trucks  will  do 
the  work  of  as  many  as  ten  hand  trucks  and  ten  men. 
They  can  be  operated  by  anybody.  Requiring  no 
changes  in  existing  terminals  built  for  horse  stand- 
ards, they  have  been  the  biggest  factor  in  the  past 
two  years  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  bigger 
brother,  the  outside  highway  motor  truck. 

Two  or  three  years  back  the  term  "transportation 
efficiency  engineering"  was  merely  a  large  mouth- 
ful of  words,  even  to  the  motor-truck  industry;  a 
grandiloquent-sounding  synonym  for  "bunk."  Even 
the  executives  of  truck  manufacturing  companies 
were  wont  to  denominate  the  exponents  of  this 
new  science  as  "up-in-the-air  dreamers  and  vision- 
aries," "hot-air  merchants,"  "theorists,"  "fellows 
with  sand  in  their  gear  boxes,"  etc.  To-day  trans- 
portation efficiency  engineering  is  beginning  to  take 
its  rightful  place  alongside  other  kinds  of  indus- 
trial efficiency  engineering;  the  transportation  effi- 
ciency engineer  is  at  last  being  regarded  as  a  real 
engineer,  who  is  popularly  defined  as  "a  man  who 
can  do  with  one  dollar  what  any  fool  can  do  with 
two."  So  the  most  successful  practitioner  of  traffic 
engineering  is  a  man  who  can  make  one  motor  truck 
serve  where  the  average  person  would  use  two.  For- 
merly moU>r  trucks  were  fitted  to  a  business  entirely 
by  guesswork  and  rule-of-thumb  methods.  It  is 
marvelous  indeed  that  motor  transportation  has 
grown  as  much  as  it  has,  considering  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  custom  and  not  science  dictated  the 
«ize,  kind,  and  type  of  machine.  That  so  many  mis- 
fitt*;d  trucks  serve  their  owners  so  well  is  a  glorious 
tribute  to  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  the  commercial 


seem  alike,  but  if  the  probe  is  deep  enough  it  will  dis- 
close certain  lines  of  demarcation  which  show  that 
either  a  different  kind  of  truck  or  a  slightly  different 
kind  of  body  can  be  utilized  to  better  advantage  in 
each  case.  The  bedrock  of  transportation  efficiency 
engineering  is  not  an  abstruse  science  but  the  simple 
or  garden  variety  of  common  sense,  which  un- 
fortunately has  been  so  uncommon  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  highway  commerce.  Motor  trucks  will  run 
anywhere,  but  there  is  a  vast  gulf  between  mere 
mechanical  operation  and  commercial  efficiency  and 
economy.  Transportation  engineering  is  showing 
manufacturers  that,  while  their  products  will  ad- 
mirably fit  in  the  more  or  less  complex  traffic  and 
topographic  conditions  in  one  city,  they  are  absolute 
misfits  in  another  city. 

There  must  always  be  a  compromise  between  the 
dictates  of  designing  engineering  and  commercial  effi- 
ciency and  economy,  and  it  is  this  compromise  which 
is  one  of  the  many  functions  of  traffic  engineering 
to  chart  clearly  for  the  producing  as  well  as  the 
selling  departments  of  the  truck  manufacturer.  Each 
locality  presents,  from  the  mechanical  side  alone, 
conditions  which  debar  certain  manufacturers  from 
seeking  markets  in  those  communities  until  they  can 
meet  the  mechanical  essentials  in  trucks  suitable  to 
the  conditions.  For  instance,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  have  either  such 
bad  paving  or  such  steep  grades  that  trucks  with  extra 
powerful  engines  or  multispeed  gear  boxes  are  re- 
quired. Again,  a  short-haul,  frequent-stop  service 
might  superficially  dictate  the  use  of  the  electric,  but, 
if  the  city  is  a  far  northern  one,  with  — 20°  to  — 30° 
winter  temperatures  and  deep  snows,  the  case  may 
be  different.  Both  these  conditions  bear  upon  battery 
power  and  traction,  and  might  debar  the  electric  from 
practical  and  profitable  application  and  necessitate  a 
gasoline  truck  as  the  best  all-year-round  machine  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  average  traffic-efficiency 
sense  the  gasoline  truck  would  be  operating  under 
unfavorable  conditions.  Transportation  efficiency 
engineering  is  lifting  the  horse  to  his  rightful  zone, 
the  electric  truck  to  its  peculiar  domain,  and  the  gas 
truck  to  its  sphere  of  usefulness  where  a  few  years 
back  the  crudest  principles  were  applied.  Traffic  engi- 
neering is  a  thorough  probe  of  goods  handling,  com- 
mencing at  the  door  of  the  merchant's  stable  and 
ending  not  at  the  door  of  the  shipping  room  but  at  the 
door  of  the  customer  whom  the  merchant  serves. 
Slowly  but  surely  it  will  check  the  present  prodigious 
waste  in  business.  War  is  a  terrible  test  in  which  a 
new  transportation  tool  must  be  forced  to  prove  its 
efficiency,  but  the  European  War  will  live  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  motor  truck  as  the  greatest  promoter 
of  its  popularity.  The  European  War  gave  the 
motor  truck  the  hardest  trial  that  any  purely  com- 
mercial mover  has  ever  been  subjected  to,  and  no 
other  agency,  no  amount  of  money  spent  in  publicity, 
could  have  piled  up  more  prodigious  proof  of  the 
hitherto  unrealized  value  of  the  motor  truck  in  the 
scheme  of  modern  civilization.  The  writer  esti- 
mates that  the  "white  space"  value  alone  of  the  pic- 
tures printed  in  American  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines on  some  one  of  the  many  applications  of  the 
motor  truck  in  the  present  European  War  would  have 
cost  the  motor-truck  industry  of  the  United  States 
a  round  sum  of  $15,000,000,  for  in  many  instances 
the  incalculably  valuable  work  of  the  motor  truck 
was  portrayed  in  type  and  picture  on  the  front  pages 
of  the  world's  leading  public  prints,  where  adver- 
tising space  is  not  procurable  at  any  price. 

Mortars,  Motors,  Machine  Guns 

ARMY  men  until  this  war  still  clung  to  their  blind 
■  faith  in  horseflesh,  even  though  military  ma- 
neuvers with  motor  vehicles  have  been  held  for 
nearly  ten  years.  Many  military  experts  predicted 
that  motor  vehicles  would  break  down  and  prove 
impracticable  and,  owing  to  the  lack  of  some  petty 
nut,  bolt,  or  screw,  would  have  to  be  abandoned  and 
destroyed.  Spare  horses,  they  said,  could  always  be 
had  without  any  waste  of  time  in  tinkering.  To-day 
in  the  war  zone  of  Europe  Mr.  W.  F.  Bradley,  Amer- 
ican motor-truck  expert  now  with  the  Allies,  says: 
"With  the  Allied  troops  I  have  seen  horses  standing 
idle  day  after  day — good  horses  driven  by  men 
who  knew  their  business — while  the  motor  trucks 
have  been  keeping  on  a  night-and-day  schedule  of 
service.  It  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  horses 
are  not  necessary — indeed,  that  they  are  prejudicial 
to  the  best  work  of  an  army  service  corps  in  the 
field.  Wherever  possible,  horses  have  been  taken  out 
of  army  work  altogether."  As  a  traction  agency  of 
power,  the  horse  bears  about  the  same  relation  in 
strength  to-day  to  modern  warfare  as  does  an 
Angora  goat  to  an  Indian  elephant.  Even  an  at- 
tempt to  feed  18,000,000  men  in  the  field  to-day  with 
rail  or  horse  transportation  would  be  a  physical  im- 
possibility, and  when  machine  guns  that  need  to  be 
fed  400  to  500  cartridges  a  minute  are  used  by  the 
thousand,  without  the  motor  and  its  mobility  the 
deadlock  on  the  western  battle  front  would  have  been 
much  longer  drawn  out. 

Feeding  the  millions  of  men  with  beef,  bread,  and 
bullets  has  been,  as  stated,  the  chief  function  of 
motor  transports.  Offensive  operations  with  motors 
are  relatively  insignificant,  as  this  has  been  a  war 
of  big-calibered  guns  and  sieges.  The  motor  vehicle 
has  been  fitted  in  the  European  war  to  every  func- 
tion which  the  horse  has  performed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cavalry  service.  In  proportion  to  the  number 
used,  more  "horses  than  men  have  been  killed  so  far. 
Horses  by  their  relative  slowness  and  vulnerability 
are  much  better  targets  than  motor  vehicles.  A 
fragment  of  shell  may  destroy  a  horse;  a  motor  ve- 
hicle, however,  may  be  riddled  with  bullets  or  even 
hit  with  light  artillery  projectiles,  but  unless  struck 
in  the  vitals  it  will  continue  to  be  serviceable.  Instead 
of  immortalizing  the  heroes  of  the  great  war  mounted 
on  equine  bronze,  it  will  be  more  fitting  to  perpetuate 
their  glorious  deeds  seated  in  armored  automobiles. 
The  present  European  conflict  has  shown  that  the 
horse  is  becoming  obsolete  in  war. 

The  Humanitarian  Side 

WHEN  the  story  of  the  service  the  motor  vehicle 
has  rendered  in  saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  wounded  men  shall  have  been  written,  it  will 
immortalize  the  motor  vehicle  as  an  inestimable 
agency  of  mercy.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
200,000  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  that  have  been 


This  versatile  motor  truck  not  only  hauls  a  big  load  on  its  own  hack  but  pulls  twice  as  much  more  on  trailers 
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Did  It  Require  War  to  Teach  You  the  Value  of  Motor  Trucks? 

tN  war,  bravery  counts  for  little,  unless  an  army  has  modern  equipment. 
In  business,  trade  is  lost  and  opportunities  for  expansion  are  missed  because  of 
old  fashioned  and  inadequate  equipment. 

Competition  leaves  you  no  choice  between  horses  or  trucks.     The  question  now  is,  what 
truck?     Don't  decide  until  you  know  "U.  S.  Motor  Trucks." 

In  Europe  under  the  hardest  conditions  "U.  S. 
Trucks"  are  daily  proving  more  reliable,  durable 
and  economical.  And  they  should,  because  of  the 
basic  correctness  of  their  construction,  the  highest 
quality  of  materials  used  and  the  unlimited  manu- 
facturing facilities  behind  them. 

Only  U.  S.  Trucks  have  "floating"  power  plants. 
This  feature  alone  means  money  in  your  pocket — 
means  your  U.  S.  Trucks  "keep  going"  longer. 

All  roads  are  uneven,  and  cause  continual  twist,  strain, 
distortion  and  weave  to  the  truck's  frame.  When 
the  motor  and  transmission  are  bolted  directly  to 
the  main  frame,  they  suffer  abnormal  pull,  wear 


and  tear  with  every  bend  of  the  frame — a  wear 
that  is  useless  and  self-destructive. 

The  engine  drive  shaft,  and  transmission  of  U.  S. 
Trucks  are  entirely  independent  of  the  main  frame 
— are  free  from  this  handicap  that  binds  and  makes 
friction  that  eats  power  and  deteriorates  machinery.  Our 
system  of  five  inch  ball  and  socket  joints  in  three  point 
suspension  is  an  exclusive  feature.  This,  along  with  the 
many  other  superiorities  of  U.  S.  Trucks  mean  you 
get  more  service,  longer  wear,  less  trouble,  minimum  de- 
lays and  expense.  All  vital  parts  are  protected  against 
road  shocks  and  vibration. 

U.  S.  Trucks  are  "fool  proof."  Best  of  all,  U.  S.  Trucks 
are  not  a  mere  collection  of  parts — but  mighty  freight- 
haulers  especially  built  to  meet  the  most  adverse  conditions. 


All  vital  parts  protected  against  road  shocks  and  vibrations 


yiodting  Power  I'laiit — Engine,  drive  sliaft  and 
tian.sniission  entin-ly  independent  of  the  main 
frame.  U.  S.  Continent-.il  engine  on  rigid  subframe 
supported  between  vanadium  coil  springs  at  for- 
ward end  and  by  r>-in<-h  ball  and  socket  at  rear, 
making  jierfect  three  jjoint  suspension.  This  saves 
wear  and  tear,  prolongs  life  of  engine  and  trans- 
mission gear,  and  delivers  more  power  to  drive 
wheels  when  frame  is  distorted.  Very  accessible 
and  easily  remov<-d.  (irarH  are  always  in  mesh  in 
transmission  case.  Iliit  cir  assists  vaporization  of  gaso- 
line in  U.  S.  Stromberg  carburetor.  Kniiiiic  apvcd 
controlled  by  sealed  governor.  lUtU  and  Hocket 
.lolnts  of  steering  gear  provided  with  coil  springs 
that  automatically  take  up  wear  and  prevent  noise. 


Rear  wheels  on  worm  drive  rigidly  keyed  to  axle 
drive  shafts  which  extend  to  diffen'ntial  in  center 
of  axle,  best  suited  to  withstand  side  thrusts,  etc. 
h'Dur  brakes  conni'cted  in  ])airs  thru  famous  U  S 
equalizer.  Makes  braking  certain  and  effective  and 
prevents  skidding.  Riyht  or  left  drive,  with  center 
control.  U.  .S'.  'Upvcial  Transmission  gear  removable 
quickly  from  below  without  disturbing  other  parts. 
I iii]i<>ssil>lc  to  make  change  of  gear  while  clutch  is 
engaged.  Radiator  is  not  supported  by  brackets  or 
springs  riveted  and  soldered  to  its  side,  but  rests 
firmly  in  a  special  cradle  or  carrier  which  is  fitted 
with  double  coil  shock  absorbing  springs.  This  pre- 
vents leaky  radiators.  No  leaky  gasoline  tank  bo- 
cause  It  is  round  with  rounded  ends  of  seamless 


steel  tinned  inside  and  out  and  held  firmly  by 
clamping  straps  of  steel  lined  with  anti-friction. 
Engine  valves  with  their  lifters  and  springs  en- 
tirely enclosed.  Engine  hearings  supplied  with  oil 
by  means  of  two  positive  plunger  pumps  that  pump 
oil  constantly  while  engine  Is  running.  The  engine 
that  furnished  the  power,  the  drive  shaft  that 
transmits  it  to  the  transmission  gear,  and  thence 
to  the  rear  wheels,  scientifically  attached  to  main 
frame  of  truck,  permitting  tjls  main  frame  to  be 
bent  and  twisted  in  every  direction  in  traveling 
O'-er  bad  roads,  without  straining  these  parts,  or 
causing  friction — Economy  of  operation — Long  Life 
of  Parts. 


IVrite  us  for  complete  information.  Let  us  solve  your  hauling  problems.  The  services  of 
our  experts  are  free  to  you.  W e  will  instruct  your  drivers  free.  U.  S.  Trucks,  both 
chain  and  worm  drive,  are  made  in  a  range  of  capacity  lo  suit  all  heavy  hauling  needs. 

CHAIN  DRIVE-Model  E  2  ton— $1900;  Model  D  3  ton-$2400 
WORM  DRIVE— Model  H  2  ton— $2200;  Model  J  Z%  ton— $2850;  Model  K  5  ton— $3600 


ROBERT  S.  STEWART, 
General  Manager 


CINCINNATI,  O. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY, 

{Six  Years  of  Success — Established  in  1909) 
DEALERS — No  matter  what  your  business  is  or  where  you  live,  we  have  a  very  lucrative  dealers  proposition.  It  costs  nothing  to  learn  it.  Write  us 
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employed  by  both 
sides  in  the  present 
war  have  been  for 
humanitarian  serv- 
ice. A  considerable 
number  of  these 
motor  ambulances 
are  of  standard 
types,  but  perhaps  a 
greater  number  are 
hastily  improvised, 
owing  to  the  im- 
mense number  of 
wounded  men  who 
must  be  hurried  to 
hospitals.  The  stand- 
ard types  have  fold- 
ing stretchers  o  n 
the  sides  or  are  the 
regular  munitions 

and  supply  transport  trucks,  having  bodies  in  which 
stretchers  are  carried  in  tiers  or  decks  with  one  or 
two  wounded  men  side  by  side  on  these  decks.  In 
some  cases  motor  ambulances  by  rushing  desperately 
wounded  men  to  hospitals  have  been  the  medium 
through  which  seven  human  lives  out  of  ten  have 
been  saved  day  after  day  and  month  after  month. 
The  value  of  the  human  lives  which  the  motor  vehicle 
has  conserved  for  the  belligerents  in  the  present  war 
has  many  times  over  paid  for  the  $150,000,000  or 
more  which  has  been  spent  by  them  for  one  of  the 
big  three  M's  of  the  present  bloody  strife. 

What  of  Salvaged  Army  Trucks? 

BY  THE  time  this  is  published  the  Allies  and  Ger- 
many and  Austria  will  probably  have  invested  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  motors.  These  engines 
of  Mars  have  been  taken  largely  from  peaceful  pur- 
suits and  obtained  by  wholesale  commandeering  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  while  nearly  $75,000,- 
000  worth  of  motors  of  both  the  passenger  and  the 
freight-carrying  type  have  been  secured  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  war  continues  to  August, 
1916,  the  deadlock  on  the  Western  battle  front  is 
broken,  and  the  Russians  manage  to  keep  supplied 
through  the  winter  of  1915-16,  at  least  300,000  motor 
vehicles  of  all  sorts  will  have  been  employed  in  the 
Great  War,  of  which  number  at  least  50  per  cent, 
or  150,000,  will  be  in  a  salvageable  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the 
motor-truck  industry  of  the  world  of  this  sudden 
dumping  upon  the  market  of  used  machines  in  all 
conditions?  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  before  dis- 
cussing the  result  of  the  marketing  the  possible 
150,000  decrepit  trucks  upon  the  future  of 
the  commercial-car  industry,  and  picture  the 
vast  work  of  reconstruction. 

Many  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads  and 
internal  waterways  in  France,  Belgium,  Rus- 
sia, and  Austria  have  already  been  destroyed 
or  rendered  unfit  for  use  without  almost  com- 
plete reconstruction.  The  rehabilitation  of 
cities  and  public  works,  railroads,  etc.,  will 
be  a  problem  extending  over  many  years. 
Capital  to  replace  rail  carriers  will  be  lack- 
ing to  a  large  extent,  and  useful  horses  will 
have  been  exterminated.  The  auto  truck  is 
the  only  agency  which  can  be  pressed  into 
service  to  handle  the  big  tonnages  needed  in 
the  work  of  restoration.  Not  only  the  Allies 
but  the  Germans  realize  this,  for  several 
months  ago  the  "Automobilwelt,"  the  leading 
motor-trade  paper  of  Germany,  said:  "That 
a  tremendous  demand  for  trucks  will  arise 
after  the  war  can  be  affirmed  most  energeti- 
cally, and  beyond  a  doubt.  No  matter  how  the 
war  may  turn  out,  the  German  automobile 
industry  will  have  to  figure  with  a  demand 
exceeding  former  requirements  by  a  mul- 
tiple. Most  of  this  vnll  have  to  be  produced 
vnthin  a  year.  Above  all,  the  subsidy  system 
for  trucks,  as  inaugurated  by  the  Government 
long  before  the  war,  will  be  extended  to  still 
further  limits,  as  experience  gained  during 
the  war  with  trucks  taken  over  by  military 
authorities  has  been  most  satisfactory.  For 
thi.s  reason  German  military  authorities  will 
endeavor  to  replenish  rapidly  and  also  en- 
large their  automobile  equipment.  These 
fact.'!  go  to  show  that  an  increased  demand 
will  surely  arise  after  the  war — a  demand 
which  will  have  to  be  filled  within  a  short 
period."  As  the  Allies  may  have  more  recon- 
struction to  do  than  the  Germans,  the  war 
having  been  waged  in  their  territory,  the  de- 
mand for  trucks  by  the  Allies  must  be  still 
larger.  But  as  the  Allies  have  used  two, 
three,  or  four  times  as  many  trucks  as  the  Ger- 
mans, they  will  have  a  corre.spondingly  greater  num- 
ber to  salvage. 

Granting  that  200,000  passenger  and  freight  motor 
carB  will  remain  on  these  Governments'  hands  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  that  100,000  of  these  are  in  such 
condition  that  they  can  be  used  to  advantage^ — 
tfranting  all  this,  vast  as  will  be  this  number,  it  will 


In  Brooklyn  this  fifty-passenger  omnibus  is  hauled  by  a  semitrailer  type  of  tractor  truck 


be  inadequate  for  the  actual  needs  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion work  following  the  European  War.  These  Gov- 
ernments must  themselves  assist  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction.  Indeed,  the  motor  vehicles  left  on 
their  hands  at  the  end  of  the  war,  instead  of  being, 
as  has  been  predicted,  a  menace  to  the  introduction 
of  American-made  machines,  will  be  quickly  assimi- 
lated. Many  thousands  of  them,  moreover,  owing 
to  the  tremendously  hard  work  and  abuse  they 
have  suffered  through  faulty  repairs,  corrosion  in 
the  field,  etc.,  will  so  quickly  become  too  decrepit 
that  the  number  remaining  in  commission  two  years 
after  peace  is  declared  will  be  relatively  small. 
Europeans,  instead  of  trying  to  confine  themselves 
to  using  these  damaged  war  trucks  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  will  begin  to  call  for  many  thousands 
more  from  America  to  supplement  them. 

American-made  motor  trucks  have  so  much  bet- 
tered the  performance  of  the  European  machines  in 
the  Great  War  that  the  American  truck  manufac- 
turer who  has  had  the  privilege  of  having  his  prod- 
uct accepted  for  military  use  will  have  gained  an 
invaluable  prestige.  This  will  give  him  increasing 
momentum  in  meeting  the  competition  of  the  European 
motor-vehicle  industry,  which  has  been  so  shattered 
by  the  stress  of  war  that  for  the  next  ten  years  the 
American  manufacturer  of  a  good  motor  truck  can 
count  on  selling  his  machines  in  Europe  in  increas- 
ing volume,  provided  prohibitive  tariff  laws  are  not 
passed.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
American  invasion  of  the  European  motor  market 
will  be  a  permanent  one,  particularly  since  Europe, 
which  formerly  led  the  world  in  motor-vehicle  prog- 
ress, must  perhaps  look  to  America  for  its  engineer- 
ing brains,  as  Europe's  best  engineering  brains  lie 


A  fleet  of  busses  keeps  busy  ferrying  tourists  through  the  Washington  forests 


in  unknown  trenches.  The  British  automobile-trade 
press  is  stubbornly  resisting  the  foothold  which 
the  American  truck  builder  has  gained  in  Great 
Britain  and  France  during  the  past  twelvemonth, 
and  with  pessimistic  propaganda  has  predicted  the 
direful  results  of  the  "second-hand  car  flood  after 
the  war,"  the  object  being  to  discourage  the 
Ameripon   Tnanufactiirer  from  further  attempts  to 


dominate,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly will  for 
all  time  to  come,  the 
motor  -  vehicle  in- 
dustry of  the  world, 
not  only,  as  he  has, 
commercially,  but 
"engineeringly." 
,  Your  Uncle  Sam- 
uel is  now  beginning 
to  realize  that  a 
subsidy  system  such 
as  was  the  salvation 
of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  in  provid- 
ing themselves  with 
motor  transports, 
must  be  established. 
This  question  has 
been  taken  up  by 
Congress,  and  within  the  next  two  years  undoubt- 
edly a  definite  subsidy  system  will  be  established. 
While  there  are  nearly  250,000  commercial-type 
motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States  at  this  time, 
the  wide  differences  in  design  and  construction 
would  impose  a  mechanical  maintenance  problem 
in  the  event  of  the  Government's  having  to  com- 
mandeer for  military  service  motor  trucks  that 
would  be  five  times  larger  than  would  exist  under 
a  subsidy  system  with  definitely  standardized  de- 
signs, making  parts  of  one  make  of  motor  truck 
interchangeable  with  those  of  other  makes.  The 
waste  resulting  from  the  necessity  of  having  to 
abandon  thousands  of  machines  in  the  field  in  the 
case  of  retreat,  due  to  the  lack  of  replacement 
parts  that  would  fit  the  machines,  would  be  enor- 
mous, and  in  the  years  of  warfare  against  an  in- 
vading army  the  bulk  of  the  miscellaneous  differently 
made  American  motor  trucks  pressed  into  service 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  or  destroyed. 

Adopt  the  Subsidy  System 

AT  THIS  writing  the  War  Department  is  col- 
•  lecting  data  on  the  outputs  of  truck  builders, 
and,  through  the  newly  appointed  board  of  scien- 
tific counselors  on  national  defense,  working  out  the 
preliminary  plans  for  scientific  subsidy  types  of 
motor  trucks.  These  plans,  once  they  are  effective, 
will  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  popularity  of 
motor  transportation  in  peaceful  pursuits,  since  the 
owner  of  the  subsidized  type  of  American-made 
motor  trucks  will  have  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
investment  rebated  by  the  Government.  Compelled, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  subsidy  system, 
to  maintain  his  motor-truck  equipment  at  all 
times  in  the  most  serviceable  condition,  the 
American  motor-truck  user  would  likewise  get 
better  results  from  motorized  transportation, 
and  the  National  Government  cannot  in  any 
other  way  secure  adequate,  practical,  and  effi- 
cient transportation  equipment  for  possible 
future  wars.  Direct  purchase  would  be  ex- 
tremely wasteful,  as  before  the  Government 
could  have  the  required  number  of  motor 
trucks  delivered  they  would  have  become  ob- 
solete owing  to  the  rapid  mechanical  progress 
of  the  art. 

Apropos  of  the  value  of  the  subsidy  system 
to  the  American  Government,  the  armored 
motor  truck  and  the  submarine  are  the  two 
foremost  coast-defense  engines  of  Mars. 
If  properly  constructed,  one  well-designed 
armored  motor  truck  with  five  men  manning 
its  machine  guns  could  stand  off  an  army  of 
5,000  cavalrymen.  Although  the  fighting 
ability  of  the  Mexicans  is  no  criterion  of  the 
value  of  the  armored  motor  truck,  the  suc- 
cessful standing  off  of  two  regiments  by 
Villa  during  one  of  his  campaigns  in  Mexico, 
using  only  one  armored  motor  truck,  proves 
its  possibilities,  and  Villa's  armored  motor 
truck  was  homemade  and  exceedingly  crude, 
the  armor  plate  being  of  ordinary  boiler  iron 
and  intended  to  shed  the  soft-nose  bullets 
used  by  the  Federal  troops  and  the  7-milli- 
meter Mauser  bullets.  Its  battery  consisted  of 
three  machine  guns  mounted  on  the  inside  on 
swivels  moving  through  angles  of  120  degrees. 

The  Motor  Truck  in  Mexico 

MR.  PIERRE  SCHON,  an  American  mo- 
tor-truck expert  then  with  the  Constitu- 
tionalist army,  describes  this  interesting 
armored-truck  chassis  of  his  design  as  fol- 
lows: "A  2-ton  truck  chassis  was  used,  and 
notwithstanding  the  many  handicaps,  due  to 
difficulties  in  securing  the  proper  materials  in 
armored  construction  and  the  necessity  of  building 
the  machine  with  cheap  Mexican  labor  in  the  in- 
terior, it  proved  nevertheless,  during  the  terrible 
battle  of  Gomez  Palacio,  that  cavalry  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  pa.st  wherever  road  conditions  permit  the  use 
of  a  motor-driven  vehicle.  Due  to  the  embargo  on 
arms   and   ammunition   among  other  things,  such 
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-the  GOLDEN  Chassis  at  the  Shovj 


.OLDEN— golden  in 
finish  and  golden  in 
worth  —  this  New  Series 
Studebaker  Chassis  is  the  sen- 
^     sationof  the  Automobile  Shows! 
Now  on  exhibition  at  the  New  York 
^        Show,  it  wiU  also  be  a  feature  of  the 
ChicagQ  Show  at  the  Coliseum,  and  after 
that  will  be  exhibited  in  all  the  leading 
cities  of  the  country. 

This  GOLDEN  Chassis  represents  the  lar- 
gest and  the  costliest  effort  of  its  kind 
Thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  pure  gold 
were  used  in  the  months  required  for  the 
finishing.  And  the  Chassis  is  valued  at  more 
than  $25,000 ! 


This  GOLDEN  Chassis  represents  the  cli- 
max of  our  engineers'  years  of  study  of  this 
one  design  —  years  that  little  by  little  have 
brought  the  chassis  to  a  state  of  perfection 
that  makes  it  truly  "  a  GOLDEN  Chassis." 

This  GOLDEN  Chassis  represents  the  per- 
fection of  design  that  Detroit,  the  Home  of 
Automobiles,  Detroit,  the  city  that  makes 
three-fourths  of  the  countiy's  cars,  recog- 
nizes by  making  Studebaker  its  own  Pref- 
erence in  cars.  Registration  figures  for  1915 
show  more  Studebakers  in  use  in  Detroit 
than  any  other  car  selling  at  more  than  $S00. 

This  GOLDEN  Chassis  shows  as  we  can 
show  in  no  other  manner,  the  superb  quality 


of  this  Studebaker  design,  i 
sturdiness  and  its  accessib 
and  in  slow  motion,  it  disc 
tion  of  the  entire  mechanisi; 
of  finish  and  perfection  of  msu 
But  it  must  be  remembce 
GOLDEN  Chassis  is  after  all  n 
chassis  taken  from  the  regur 
day's  production.    And  it 
brothers  that  passed  along  t(, 
floors  are  as  truly  GOLDEi 
this  one  is  in  finish. 

See  this  Chassis  at  the  Sho 
can  not  visit  the  Shows,  w: 
Studebaker — the  car  with 
Chassis." 


STUDEBAKER 

Sooth  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  W.lkervillo,  Ont. 

Addrett  all  correspondence  to  Detroit 

More  than  207,000  Studebaker  Cars  No 
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3  as  should  have  been  used  for  armor  plate 
Id  not  be  obtained.  This  armored  motor  truck, 
n  addition  to  its  batteries,  carried  seventy-five  of 
v'^illa's  famous  'pills,'  which  were  intended  for  use 
as  a  last  resort  in  hand-to-hand  en- 
counters. These  'pills'  of  Villa's  army- 
consisted  of  a  piece  of  2-inch  gas 
pipe  8  inches  long  with  screwed-on 
caps  and  filled,  among  other  things, 
with  a  stick  of  dynamite  and  particles 
of  iron  %  inch  to  Vz  inch  square  with 
sharp  corners.  The  fuse  extended 
some  6  inches  through  a  hole  in  one 
of  the  caps,  and  as  a  rule  was  lit  by 
the  eternal  Mexican  cigarette  before 
being  thrown  at  the  enemy.  A  few  of 
these  'pills'  scattered  among  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  made  a  wild  beast  out 
of  every  horse,  and  such  as  were  not 
disabled  stampeded  in  all  directions, 
the  riders  finding  it  impossible  to 
control  their  mounts  once  they  had  re- 
ceived some  of  these  tortuous  frag- 
ments fljring  in  all  directions." 

For  Coast  Defense 

MR.  SCHON  has  some  very  inter- 
esting views  as  to  the  value  of 
motor  trucks  in  protecting  the  United 
States  against  foreign  invasion.  He 
says:  "Picture  the  United  States  be- 
ing attacked  by  a  foreign  power  from 
the  Pacific  Coast,  for  instance.  With 
the  good  California  roads  along  the 
Coast  a  fleet  of  armored  motor  trucks 
— land  battleships  —  could  hold  any 
fleet  of  naval  battleships  from  land- 
ing a  large  contingent  of  troops  at 
any  given  point,  as  these  regiments 
would  be  exposed  to  immediate  de- 
struction from  the  batteries  of  ma- 
chine guns  mounted  on  the  armored  trucks. 
The  armored  trucks  could  approach  so  close  to  the 
landing  place  that  the  gunners  on  the  battleships 
would  not  dare  to  use  them  as  a  target  for  fear 
of  the  projectiles  falling  short  and  hitting  their 
own  men." 

With  a  system  of  subsidy  or,  at  least,  reserva- 
tion for  army  service  the  United  States  could 
put  in  service  to-day  on  the  Pacific  Coast  within 
twenty-four  hours  not  less  than  22,000  motor 
trucks. 

With  proper  provision  for  war  purposes  a  large 
number  of  armored  motor  trucks  could  be  held  in 
readiness  along  the  California  coast  and  requisi- 
tioned immediately  into  service  without  requiring  a 
large  initial  outlay  for  them,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  they  were  bought  outright  and  maintained  in 
idleness  in  times  of  peace. 

"Land  Battleships"  in  Belgium 

TNSTANCES  like  the  following  of  the  terrible 
-LeflScacy  of  the  "land  battleship" — the  armored 
motor  truck — in  defensive  as  well  as  offensive  op- 
erations in  the  great  war  could  be  multiplied  did 
space  permit: 

The  assistance  which  the  armored  cars  of  R.N.A.  S. 
have  been  made  to  give  at  critical  moments  has 
proved  how  useful  these  traveling  guns  can  be,  and 
in  a  dispatch  describing  in  vivid  fashion  the  second 
battle  of  Ypres,  Mr.  Percival  Landon  relates  in  the 
"Daily  Telegraph"  a  particular  case  in  which  the  cars 
rendered  very  signal  service.  "The  point  selected  by 
the  Germans  for  this  preparation  by  shell,"  he  writes, 
"was  the  point  of  connection  between  the  right  of 
the  cavalry  line  and  the  C  Division.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  concentration  of  fire  upon 
points  of  junction  has  played  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  German  tactics  in  the  west,  and  had 
been  illustrated  earlier  in  this  battle  on  our  left. 

On  this  occasion 

it  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful  that  the 

trenches  held  by  the 

right  brigade  were 

reduced  to  mere  de- 
pressions filled  with 

earth  and  clay, 

among    which  the 

defenders,  half 

buried  in  the  debris, 

still   struggled  to 

hold    their  position 

against  the  re- 
doubled    storm  of 

.shell   and  bullets 

with  which  the  havoc 

caused  by  the  first 

German  .salvos  was 

at  once  followed  up. 

The  line  was  here 

beaten  in,  but  never 

broken  through;  and 

one  of  the  features 


of  a  day  of  sudden  stress  and  terrible  loss  was 
the  repeated  charges  made  by  the  remains  of  the 
brigade,  with  the  help  of  a  brigade  hitherto  in  re- 
serve, to  win  back  the  original  line  held  by  them. 


How  the  American  shipper  packs  a  motor  truck  in  bags 
of  Minnesota  flour,  for  transport  from  New  York  to  a  port  of  northern  France 


"To  their  help  there  suddenly  emerged  two  or 
three  of  the  naval  armored  cars.  The  vision  of  these 
little  moving  forts  slowly  coming  along  the  Menin 
Road  toward  the  sorely  beset  front  was  one  that 
must  be  included  in  any  proper  conception  of  this 
great  stand  against  the  latest  and,  in  some  ways, 
the  most  serious  assault  of  the  Germans  during  the 
second  battle  of  Ypres. 

"Uncouth  by  necessity,  and  more  uncouth  still 
by  reason  of  the  singular  khaki  which  the  ar- 
mored cars  don,  these  steel-clad  tortoises  made 
their  way  at  once  to  the  spot  where  they  were 
most  needed.  At  last  they  actually  reached  the 
point  at  which  the  road  pierced  the  trenches,  and 
there  they  halted  and  poured  in  a  perpetual  and 
devastating  fire  from  their  machine  guns  upon  the 
enemy's  position. 

"Short  of  a  direct  hit  by  a  shell,  the  cars  were 
practically  fireproof,  and  they  had  need  to  be,  as 
they  at  once  became  the  target  for  a  driving 
sluice  of  German  rifle  bullets,  which  drummed  as 
fast  as  their  own  machine  fire,  or  faster.  The 
moral  support  afl'orded  by  them  was  admitted  by 
everyone,  and,  though  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
German  gunners  to  obtain  their  register  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  remain  in  such  an 
exposed  position,  the  cars  were  able  to  illustrate 
in  the  happiest  way  the  peculiar  use  to  which  they 
may  be  put  on  special  occasions." 

The  Future  Farm 

WITH  the  tens  upon  tens  of  millions  being  spent 
in  good-roads  development  in  the  United  States, 
the  motor  truck  will  in  the  next  few  years  become  not, 
as  it  is  to-day,  almost  purely  an  urban  machine, 
but  the  indispensable  transportation  tool  of  the  new 
sort  of  agriculture  which  the  United  States  is  fast 
developing. 

At  the  present  time  the   average  commercial- 


The  European  war  gave  the  motor  truck  the  hardest  trial  that  any  commercial  agency  of  transportation  has  ever 
had  to  meet     The  tcene  herp  tt  a  Frpnch  hichwnv  and  iti  endless  train  of  supplies  photoeraphed  during  the  Rattle  of  the  Aisne 


c?"  builder  does  not  consider  the  farmer  as  a  con- 
sumer of  motor  trucks.  Some  Henry  Ford  of  the 
truck  industry  will  arise  and  direct  his  genius 
to  the  development  of  types  of  automobile  trucks 
which  can  be  really  popularized  nu- 
merically to  the  same  extent  among 
farmers  as  the  Ford  passenger  motor 
car.  Perhaps  it  will  be  Henry  Ford 
himself,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
motorized  farmer  of  the  future  will 
offer  bigger  marketing  possibilities  to 
the  commercial-car  builder  than  do  the 
purely  industrial  pursuits. 

Prodigious  progress  has  been  made 
in  motorizing  highway  commerce  in 
recent  years,  but  this  progress  is  only 
a  modicum  of  what  it  might  be  if  the 
utilization  of  the  latent  efficiency  of 
the  motor  truck  were  not  being  mili- 
tated against  by  the  anachronistic 
practices  of  common  carriers  and  pri- 
vate organizations. 

Railroad  and  steamship  companies, 
in  failing  to  bring  about  a  more  rapid 
advance  of  transportation  efficiency, 
are  unjust  to  themselves  and  the  busi- 
ness public. 

When  it  comes  to  moving  freight 
after  it  is  in  a  car  the  railroad  is 
the  quintessence  of  efficiency  and 
economy,  but  in  storehouse  placing 
and  moving  of  goods  it  is  superla- 
tively wasteful  and  nonefficient. 

We  are  yet  in  the  Dark  Ages  of 
merchandise-distribution  efficiency.  It 
is  a  shameful  commentary  on  busi- 
ness efficiency  that  to-day  it  costs  as 
much  to  load  a  barrel  into  a  car  at 
Chicago  and  to  unload  it  at  New 
York  as  it  does  to  move  that  same 
barrel  between  the  two  cities  in  a 
freight  car. 

Railroads,  in  physical  equipment — tracks,  round- 
houses, bridges,  and  motive  power— are  modern- 
ness  plus,  but  in  internal  merchandise  handling 
primitiveness  plus. 

The  average  short  haul  on  railroads  is  250  miles. 
For  this  short  haul  it  costs  four  times  as  much 
to  load  and  unload  a  piece  of  freight  as  it  does  to 
move  it  250  miles. 

In  other  words,  all  freight  charges  represent 
one-fifth  transportation  costs  on  rails  and  four- 
fifths  handling  expenses  at  both  terminals,  or, 
as  applied  to  transportation,  business  is  to-day 
one-fifth  modern  and  four-fifths  antiquated;  or  in 
formula  form: 

Internal  Confusion  +  Antiquated  Facilities 
-{-Lack  of  System 
—Primitive  Transportation 

.  .  .  "The  Fool  Does  in  the  End" 

THE  use  of  freight  terminals,  even  if  common- 
carrier  property,  is  not  a  matter  of  might,  but 
of  public  grace— a  public  right. 

The  public  has  now  made  politics  cease  perse- 
cution of  transporters  and  demands  that  railroads 
do  not  put  on  them  the  burden  of  the  waste  of 
time  and  labor  in  spending  hours  sorting  out  their 
own  freight  and  waiting  to  receive  or  discharge 
their  shipments. 

A  50  per  cent  better  motor  truck  than  ever  before 
is  the  common  offering  of  the  commercial-car  indus- 
try for  1916  at  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  less  in- 
vestment than  the  same  size  motor  truck  required  in 
1915,  and  for  easily  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  less 
operating  expense. 

The  manufacturers  of  truck  tires — indeed,  every- 
body concerned  with  the  production  of  a  modern 
commercial  car — have  collaborated  to  bring  the 
modern  motor  truck  within  the  means  of  a  greater 

and  constantly  in- 
creasing number 
of  users;  and  when 
the  public  really  de- 
mands the  motor 
truck  to  the  nu- 
merical extent  that 
it  has  demanded  the 
passenger  car  we 
shall  pretty  prompt- 
ly see  first  -  class 
motor  trucks  as 
cheap  as  first-class 
passenger  cars.  But 
the  American  busi- 
ness public  can  only 
bring  this  about  by 
making  up  its  mind 
to  apply  now  the 
old  saw: 

"What  the  wise 
man  does  in  the 
beginning  the  fool 
does  in  the  end." 
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How  Many  Cars  Have  Hides? 

a  sequel  to 

"How  Many  Hides  Has  a  Cow?" 


It  is  a  fact  that  more  cars  are  now  upholstered  in 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  than  in  any  other  material. 

The  number  of  automobiles  upholstered  in  hide  leather  count- 
ing all  grades,  real  grain  leather  and  splits  or  so-called  "genuine 
leather"  is  steadily  diminishing. 

About  20%  of  the  new  pleasure  cars  sold  in  191  5  were  uphol- 
stered in  hides  or  hide  splits.  About  10%  were  upholstered  in 
cloth.  Of  the  remaining  70%  upholstered  in  leather  substitutes  the 
majority  were  in  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid,  Motor  Quality. 

Four  years  ago  nearly  all  automobiles  were  upholstered  in  good 
leather, /^z^/  191  5  production  was  just  about  twice  that  of  191  2;  in 
the  meantime  the  hide  supply  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  and  finally 
the  war  demand  for  shoe  and  harness  leather  has  made  prices  soar. 

The  attempt  to  meet  the  famine  in  real  grain  leather,  by  split- 
ting the  hides  and  selling  the  coated  and  embossed  splits  as  "genuine 
leather"  has  been  a  failure. 

The  public  has  learned  by  experience  that  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  real  grain  leather  and  so-called  "genuine  leather". 
Today  automobile  manufacturers  face  the  choice  of  real  grain  leather 
or  its  nearest  popular  competitor,  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid. 

Real  grain  leather,  because  of  its  scarcity  and  high  price  is  out 
of  the  question  for  popular  priced  models  that  are  produced  in  any 
considerable  quantity.  Therefore,  since  coated  splits,  masquerading 
as  "genuine  leather",  have  proved  impractical,  the  decision  of  the 
greatest  makers  of  popular  cars  has  been  in  favor  of  Du  Pont 
Fabrikoid,  Motor  Quality,  proved  the  most  desirable  after  several 
years  use  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  automobiles. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  is  not  leather,  but  a  scientific  substitute 
therefor,  which  has  made  good.  It  has  the  artistic  appearance  and 
luxury  of  real  grain  leather,  and  in  addition  is  waterproof,  washable 
and  will  outwear  the  grade  of  "genuine  leather"  used  on  90%  of  the 
cars  that  "have  hides". 

Fabrikoid  Rayntite  Tops  are  guaranteed  one  year  against  leak- 
ing. They  do  not  get  shabby,  because  they  are  washable  and  fade- 
less, and  will  not  hold  grease  nor  dust. 

Booklet  and  small  sample  of  Motor  ^ality  sent  free, 
usable  piece,  /S  x  2^  inches,  sent  postpaid  for  joc. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company.Wilmington,  Delaware 

World's  Largest  Producer  of  Leather  Substitutes 
(Works  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.) 

Canadian  Factory  and  Sales  Office,  Torontd 
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NOTHING  could  have  been  more  surprising  to  the 
motorist  than  the  abrupt  drops  in  prices  when, 
last  July,  the  automobile  manufacturers  began  to 
announce  their  1916  models.  One  company  cut  its 
price  from  $1,075  to  $725,  another  from  $2,375  to 
$1,690,  a  third  from  $1,750  to  $1,395,  and  a  fourth 
from  $725  to  $635.  Then  cutting  became  general,  the 
new  figures  ranging  from  41/2  to  32^/2  per  cent  less 
than  the  prices  of  the  %ame  cars  for  1915.  These 
figures  cover  only  cars  which  retain  for  1916  the 
general  design  of  last  year's  models.  Many  other 
manufacturers  have  introduced  equally  radical  values 
by  building  six-cylinder  cars  at  the  price  of  last 
year's  four-cylinder,  and  some  are  even  turning  out 
eights  or  twelves  for  less  than  they  sold  last  year's 
six.  Of  course  quite  a  few  manufacturers  are  ex- 
pected to  stick  to  the  1916  prices  originally  an- 
nounced— two  or  three  have  even  advanced  their 
rates  a  small  notch — but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
ten  or  twelve  companies  which  make  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cars  sold  in  America  show  a  decided  drop  in 
this  year's  selling  price. 

How  this  price  cutting  must  have  raised  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  the  900,000  buyers  who  are  counted  on 
to  take  the  1916  production!  "How  can  the  new 
car  be  as  good  as  the  old?"  "How  can  the  materials 
be  as  durable?"  "How  can  the  motors  be  as  effi- 
cient?" "How  can  I  hope  to  get  the  all-round  service 
and  comfort  that  I  got  from  the  1915  model?" 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  car-buying  public 
should  be  suspicious.  We  read  advertisement 
after  advertisement  announcing  price  slash- 
ings, but  never  a  real  explanation  of  how  the 
prices  can  be  cut  without  sacrifices  in  quality. 
That  is  why  I  am  writing  to  reassure  those 
lucky  ones  who  plan  to  buy  new  cars  this  year. 

The  "Why"  of  the  Cut  Price 

VERY  well,  then,  how  can  the  new  car  with 
its  lower  price  be  as  good  as  the  old?  There 
are  two  reasons:  one  is  the  greatly  increased 
public  demand;  the  other  is  improved  design, 
which  means  both  simplification  and  a  better 
understanding  of  metallurgy. 

The  most  reliable  statistics  obtainable  show 
that  on  July  1,  1914,  there  were  1,548,350 
pleasure  cars  and  motor  trucks  in  the  entire 
country.  By  July  1,  1915,  this  number  reached 
2,070,903.  Present  indications  are  that  the 
1916  production  will  be  from  35  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1915. 

You  cannot  increase  demand  like  that  with- 
out bringing  about  a  lower  manufacturing  cost, 
and  this  cut  in  cost  applies  on  the  assembled 
car  just  as  much  as  it  does  on  the  car  which 
is  produced  in  its  entirety  in  one  plant.  Sup- 
pose a  manufacturer  produces  5,000  cars  a 
year.  You  would  think  that  with  such  an 
output  he  could  equip  his  plant  throughout 
with  the  most  efficient  types  of  machinery. 
Yet  such  is  not  always  the  case.  For  example, 
two  of  the  largest  plants  have  recently  in- 
stalled a  machine  which  is  capable  of  turning 
out  1,000  flywheels  in  a  ten-hour  day.  Then 
there  is  a  giant  hammer  which  will  thump  out 
one  of  those  handsome  crown  fenders  at  a 
single  blow.  But  machines  able  to  work  at 
such  a  pace  cost  money.  And  it  is  a  manu- 
facturing axiom  that  such  machines  are  ex- 
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travagant  to  use  unless  you  can  count  upon  an  out- 
put great  enough  to  keep  them  busy  all  the  time. 

There  you  have  it.  There  is  no  end  of  swift- 
working  machines  which  can  produce  the  different 
automobile  parts  in  quantities.  The  problem  is  to 
create  a  demand  commensurate  with  the  ability  of 
such  machines.  And  1915  and  1916  have  solved  that 
problem.    So  1916  is  bringing  the  cut  in  cost. 

A  recent  investigation  made  by  a  leading  automo- 
bile trade  paper  disclosed  the  following  facts:  Dur- 
ing 1916  the  average  engine  will  cost  16  per  cent 
less  to  produce  than  last  year;  bodies  will  cost  13 
per  cent  less,  clutch  and  gear-set  10  per  cent  less, 
axles  13  per  cent  less,  tires  10  to  15  per  cent  less — 
these  reductions  taking  into  full  account  the  rising 
costs  of  materials.  And  since  the  automobile  busi- 
ness is  one  of  the  few  fields  where  a  fine,  hearty  com- 
petition still  exists,  the  public  gets  the  benefit.  Yes, 
indeed,  1916  is  going  to  be  a  great  year  to  buy  an 
automobile. 

The  only  one  who  has  not  conspired  to  reduce 
operating  costs  during  1916  is  the  man  who  fixes 
the  price  of  gasoline.  Look  everywhere  else  and 
you  see  the  promise  of  lower  costs.  At  that,  the 
owner  of  the  1916  car  has  the  prospect  of  using  less 
gasoline  than  ever  before,  even  if  it  must  cost  a 
few  cents  more  a  gallon. 

About  two  seasons  ago  a  pronounced  trend  was 
noted  toward  the  small-bore,  long-stroke,  high-speed 
engine.  Without  going  into  the  mechanical  details 
of  the  design,  we  may  simply  note  that  this  type 
of  engine  has  proved  so  economical  of  fuel  that  its 
adoption  on  1916  cars  has  become  almost  universal. 
In  addition  to  the  natural  economy  of  this  engine, 
we  find  that  it  weighs  considerably  less  than  its 
predecessor  which  had  bigger  cylinders  and  a  bigger 
flywheel.  And  here  we  enter  upon  a  consideration 
of  the  lower  weight  of  the  average  1916  car. 

In  proportion  to  its  wheel  base,  the  average  1916 
car  will  weigh  slightly  less  than  the  car  of  1915.  Let  me 
start  with  an  extreme  example.  Admitting  that  it 
{s  extreme,  the  fact  remains  that  the  car  in  mind 
illustrates  the  general  trend.  The  most  expensive 
seven-passenger  cars  weigh  from  4,500  to  5,000 
pounds.  The  lightest  seven-passenger  six-cylinder 
car  for  1916  weighs  only  2,600  pounds.  One  out- 
standing factor  in  the  weight  reduction  of  this  car  is 


the  use  of  aluminum  alloys  for  nonfriction  parts. 
This  car  has  aluminum  mud  guards,  aluminum  gear- 
set  housing  and  aluminum  differential  housing.  To 
these  larger  parts  may  be  added  a  long  list  of  smaller 
aluminum  parts,  such  as  carburetor  body  and  hot- 
air  pipe,  door  handles,  control  levers,  and  so  on. 

Many  engineers  are,  in  fact,  predicting  an  era  of 
aluminum-alloy  cars,  and  manufacturers  seem  to  be 
agreeing  with  them.  At  all  events,  aluminum  alloys 
are  working  their  way  steadily  into  the  higher-priced 
cars,  while  the  lower-priced  ones  are  using  more 
pressed  steel  and  less  cast  iron  to  bring  about  the 
desired  reduction  in  weight. 

Since  aluminum  promises  to  be  so  prominent  in 
motor  car  manufacture,  let  us  examine  its  qualifica- 
tions. A  certain  aluminum  alloy  is  made  as  strong  as 
cast  iron.  It  casts  accurately  and  machines  beau- 
tifully. An  aluminum  motor  block  has  two  advan- 
tages over  an  iron  one.  One  advantage  is  its  supe- 
rior ability  to  give  off  motor  heat,  while  the  other 
is  a  distinct  reduction  in  weight,  one  average-size 
motor  showing  a  saving  of  72  pounds  when  the  alumi- 
num was  used. 

But  will  aluminum  alloys  wear?  Yes;  decidedly.  In 
certain  racing  cars  the  use  of  aluminum-alloy  pistons 
has  proved  beyond  question  their  superiority  over 
iron.  On  one  car  iron  pistons  after  18,000  miles  of 
travel  showed  a  wear  of  .011  inch.  Aluminum-alloy 
pistons  after  20,000  miles  of  travel  showed  a 
wear  of  only  .00125  inch.  So  you  can  readily 
imagine  why  aluminum  is  getting  very  serious 
attention  these  days. 

Very  well,  then,  the  average  car  of  1916  is 
going  to  be  slightly  lighter  per  foot  of  length. 
So  it  is  going  to  get  more  mileage  out  of  each 
gallon  of  gasoline  and  oil.  It  is  going  to  be 
less  severe  on  tires.  Thus  1916  will  be  a  great 
year  to  maintain  an  automobile. 

While  many  of  its  parts  are  of  "smaller 
section,"  as  the  engineers  put  it,  they  give  full 
measure  of  strength  by  reason  of  the  greater 
strength  of  the  new  steel,  iron,  and  aluminum 
alloys  from  which  they  are  made. 

It  Will  Stay  in  Fashion 

IT  WOULD  be  foolish  to  forecast  that  future 
years  will  see  no  changes  in  the  body  lines 
of  motor  cars.  Yet  every  sign  entitles  us  to 
expect  that  the  changes  in  the  appearance  of 
cars  for  several  years  to  come  will  not  be  so 
radical  as  to  make  the  1916  car  hopelessly 
old-fashioned. 

For  a  good  many  years  we  have  heard  talk 
about  cutting  down  the  wind  resistance  of  a 
car  as  it  spins  along  the  road.  Nowadays 
nearly  every  manufacturer  is  talking  about  the 
streamline  body  of  his  car.  And  all  he  means 
is  that  at  last  body  lines  have  been  developed 
to  a  point  where  further  wind  resistance  can 
scarcely  be  taken  away  without  giving  the  car 
freak  lines.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  body 
so  long  sought  as  the  present  streamline  will 
be  discarded  very  hastily.  And  it  is  equally 
hard  to  believe  that  the  present  streamline 
effect  will  be  further  developed  except  in  very 
small  details.  And  so  for  another  reason  1916 
is  going  to  be  a  great  year  to  buy  an  auto- 
mobile. The  1916  car  promises  to  remain  in 
fashion  for  a  longer  time  than  any  of  its  forerun- 
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Here  is  the  1916  Multibestos 

everywhere  —  from  walls  of  up-to-date 
remind  you  that  Multibestos 
is  an  unfailing  resource  when 
safety  depends  on  a  quick, 
certain  stop. 

Remember :  Mishaps  avoid  the  car 
whose  brake  control  is  safeguarded  by 
Multibestos,  just  as  accidents  seem  to 
dodge  the  man  with  an  insurance  policy. 


\P0st9f.     It  will  greet  you 

garages  and  repair  shops.     Let  it 


■      ■  i     !  b>«  I 


BRAKE 


LINING 


exercises  a  control  as  precise  and  posi- 
tive as  an  air-brake.  It  responds  quickly  to 
the  slightest  brake  pressure  at  all  speeds. 

In  emergencies  it  locks  the  wheels  instantly.  On  ordi- 
nary occasions  it  brings  the  car  to  a  gentle,  gliding  stop. 
Multibestos  saves  the  grinding  wear  less  efficient  brake- 
linings  impose  on  the  bearing  parts. 

Because  layers,  stuffers  and  plies  that  pull  apart  and 
cause  uneven  wear  do  not  figure  in  its  makeup. 
Multibestos  is  solidly  woven  —  of  strong,  long  fibre 
asbestos,  reinforced  by  brass  wire  —  on  special  looms. 
The   asbestos   is  treated    by  a  special    process  that 

increases  its  inherent  vitality  and  heat-resisting  properties. 

That  is  why  Multibestos   gives    25%   more  wear 

than  any  other  brake-lining. 

rhis  is  why  it  presents  a  smooth,  unglazed,  effi- 
cient braking  surface  down  to  the  last  ribbon  of 
thinness. 

More  and  more,  motorists  are  beginning  to  give  notice 
to  this  brake-lining  question. 

TTiey  are  beginning  to  realize  that  oftentimes  a 
sudden,  sure  stop  may  be  more  important 
than  a  quick,  easy  start. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  only  natural  that  a 
steadily    growing  preference  for  Multibestos 
should  exist. 

How  about  your  brakes  ? 
Next  time  you  put  your  car  up  for  repairs  or  complete  overhauling, 
we  suggest  you  have  them  relined  with  Multibestos. 
Superior  by  test  in  durability,  braking  ability  and  heat-resistance. 
Probably  there  will  be  a  Multibestos  Poster  about  the  garage 
premises  to  remind  you  to  do  this  —  but  determine  anyhow  to 
remember  about  it.  It's  too  important  to  forget. 

Standard  Woven  Fabric  Co. 

FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 

New  York  Branch  and  Export  Office:  1 779  Broadway,  New  York 

BOSTON,  MASS.  1 75  M.»HichuKtu  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  1430  Micl.iii.n  Blvd. 

Pf  IILADELPHIA,  PA.  1309  Race  Si. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Firrt  <V  Howard  Su. 
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nez'S.  And  for  this  very  reason  it  is  apt  to  have  a 
higher  resale  value  should  one  desire  to  dispose  of  it 
after  a  few  years' time.  Another  thing:  Quite  a  little 
has  been  done  to  make  the  1916  car  more  comfort- 
able. The  average  car  of  this  year  w^ill  have  some- 
what longer  springs  and  a  slightly  longer  wheel  base. 

There  is  one  more  reason  why  1916  will  be  a  great 
year  to  purchase  a  new  car.  That  is  the  variety  you 
have  to  choose  from.  If  you  like  to  plan  your  car  as 
you  might  plan  the  building  of  a  house,  you  have  a 
wonderful  range  of  cars  spread  before  you.  You 
can  get  four,  six,  eight,  or  twelve  cylinders.  You 
can  get  fours,  sixes,  or  eights  with  either  poppet  or 
sleeve  valves.  You  can  have  a  water-cooled  car  or 
an  air-cooled  car.  You  can  get  a  heavy  car  or  a 
light  car. 

For  as  little  as  $390  you  can  get  a  fine  little  four- 


cylinder  roadster.  Sixes  come  as  low  as  $785  for  a 
car  seating  five  passengers,  while  $950  will  buy  an 
eight!  And  if  you  want  to  revel  in  an  even  dozen 
of  cylinders,  step  right  this  way  and  see  your  heart's 
desire  filled  for  as  little  as  $1,095. 

Yes,  indeed,  1916  will  be  a  great  year  to  buy  a 
car.  It  probably  will  be  a  better  year  than  1917. 
And  it  will  be  a  great  year  to 'operate  one.  There  is 
only  one  warning,  and  that  you  can  take  for  what- 
ever you  may  think  it  worth :  Metal  is  going  up.  The 
war  is  responsible.  The  common  grades  of  iron  and 
steel  haven't  gone  up  so  much,  but  the  better  steels 
used  for  crank  shafts  and  the  more  important  parts 
had  risen  20  per  cent  by  the  middle  of  October, 
1915.  At  that  time  aluminum  was  up  250  per  cent, 
zinc  700  per  cent,  and  copper  50  per  cent.  Tungsten, 
the  material  that  makes  valves  what  valves  ought  to 


be,  jumped  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  a  pound.  And 
these  increases  are  probably  not  at  an  end.  Orie 
leading  manufacturer  has  already  been  forced  to 
boost  the  price  he  fixed  last  August.  Another  of 
the  big-quantity  cars  selling  at  less  than  $1,000  now 
costs  $68  more  for  materials  than  it  did  when  an- 
nounced last  summer.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
self-defense  may  force  many  manufacturers  to  back- 
water on  the  prices  now  in  force  if  the  costs  of 
metals  continue  to  go  up  in  this  fashion.  That  is 
what  I  referred  to  when  I  said  that  1916  may  be 
an  even  better  year  to  buy  a  new  car  than  1917. 
Certainly  we  can  hardly  expect  the  1917  prices  to 
go  much  lower  than  those  of  this  year. 

From  every  standpoint,  then,  1916  will  be  a  great 
year  to  buy  a  new  car — and  a  great  year  to  buy 
one  early! 


1   L  L  U 


ABOUT  a  decade  ago  the  £ 
crowding    of    the    large  Ml 
cities  and  the  ever-increasing 
movement  from  the  country 
districts  to  the  attractions  of 
city  life  became  a  problem  of  national  impor- 
tance.   Remedies  by  the  score  were  suggested 
by  learned  investigators,  and  "model  farms" 
were  started  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  vain  endeavor  to  stem  the  tide.  The 
efforts  were  vain,  because  tides  refuse  to  be 
controlled  by  artificial  means! 

The  spreading  network  of  trolley  cars, 
running  from  the  thickly  populated  business 
sections  of  the  big  cities  into  the  outlying 
districts  and  the  suburbs,  promised  some  re- 
lief; many  families  were  induced  to  seek  their 
homes  farther  away  from  the  crowded  tene- 
ments and  towering  apartment  houses,  but 
there  was  not  that  exodus  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  which  was  necessary  to 
give  relief.  Around  the  necks  of  the  aver- 
age family  transportation  difficulties  forged 
chains  which  held  them  securely  in  the  grip 
of  the  city  landlord. 

Naturally,  suburban  development  suffered 
greatly  under  these  adverse  conditions.  The 
oft-repeated  question  of  prospective  pur- 
chasers, "How  far  from  the  station?"  became 
a  veritable  bugaboo  and  nightmare  to  the 
real-estate  agent.  The  commuter  knew  his 
shackles,  and  his  friends  in  the  city  were  not 
ignorant  of  what  awaited  them  if  they  decided  to 
take  the  fateful  step  of  leaving  steam-heated  apart- 
ments, with  subway  and  trolley  car  on  the  next 
block,  for  the  "house  in  the  country"  with  its  miles 
from  nowhere  and  its  furnace  fires  and  snow-covered 
sidewalks. 

In  the  years  between  1905  and  1908  suburban 
developments  reached  the  abyss  of  despondency; 
purchasers  were  few  and  sellers  many;  lessees 
fought  shy  of  tying  themselves  down  to  unknown 
terrors;  many  investors  gave  up  the  fight,  and  prop- 
erty went  begging  everywhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  large  Eastern  cities.  Leases  were  broken 
right  and  left,  and  the  actual  sale  of  a  piece  of 
property  to  a  bona-fide  builder  and  home  seeker 
became  an  event  of  great  importance  in  the  real- 
estate  offices.  The  "installment  plan"  was  intro- 
duced on  a  large  scale,  but  not  even  the  most  flat- 
tering inducements  served  to  populate  the  waste 
land  lying  more  than  twenty  minutes'  walk  from 
the  railroad  stations.  Conditions  were  actually  des- 
perate when  the  remedy  made  its  appearance,  un- 
heralded as  such,  quietly  and  without  ostentation— 
the  automobile. 

True  enough,  automobiles  had  been  known  and 
used  in  considerable  numbers  before  1905,  but  they 
were  comparatively  expensive  and  unreliable.  Their 
possession  was  more  of  a  care  and  expense  than  was 
compensated  for  by  their  service  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  convenience.  As  an  adjunct  to  subur- 
ban real  estate  they  were  at  that  time  unsuitable. 
But  about  the  year  1908  the  general  public  decided 
to  give  the  motor  car  a  chance,  and  sales  of  auto- 
mobiles rose  in  spectacular  manner.  Jumping  by 
the  hundred  thousand  at  a  time,  they  reached  the 
enormous  total  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  cars 
during  the  year  1915,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
automobiles  in  use  in  the  United  States  on  January  1, 
1916,  to  2,400,000.  And  .suburbanites  were  among 
the  heaviest  buyers  of  motor  cars.  The  reasons? 
Let  the  motoring  commuters  tell  them,  as  they  told 
them  to  the  writer  in  informal  interviews. 


There's  Jones,  for  instance.  "What  good  I  get 
out  of  my  car?"  he  asked  as  if  he  hadn't  heard 
right.  "Better  ask  me  what  I  don't  get  out  of  it, 
because  I  think  that  would  be  much  easier  to  tell. 
I  have  a  family,  as  you  know,  and  the  way  we  keep 
that  little  scooter  of  ours  going  really  should  warm 
old  John  D.'s  heart!  As  soon  as  I  get  through  my 
work  in  the  office  I  make  a  bee  line  for  the  ferry; 
time  was  when  I  loafed  until  the  5.45  train  because 
there  was  a  bunch  of  sociable  fellows  on  that  train, 
and  I  used  to  like  the  trip  in  their  company.  Now 
I'm  catching  the  5.35 — express  at  that — brings  me 
to  my  house  at  6  o'clock  sharp.  Dinner  is  ready, 
and  by  6.20  we  are  through  with  it.  While  my  wife 
and  the  kiddies  put  on  their  warm  duds  I  get  out 
and  crank  up  my  car,  drive  it  to  the  front  door, 
and  off  we  go.  Sometimes  it's  the  movies  in  the 
city,  five  miles  away;  sometimes  it's  just  a  drive 
through  the  country  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  some- 
times it's  a  visit  to  friends  in  the  next  town  or  two 
or  three  towns  away.  It's  easy  to  call  on  them. 
On  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays  we  are  usually 
miles  and  miles  away  from  home,  learning  to  love 
our  country  and  having  the  time  of  our  lives.  That's 
what  we  get  out  of  our  little  car!" 

PlcdHure — that  seemed  to  be  the  basis  of  his 
talk;  and  he  is  typical  of  many  suburbanites.  Their 
motor  cars  give  them  at  reasonable  expense  some- 
thing which  not  even  kings  and  emperors  in  years 
gone  by  could  command.  They  appreciate  the  gift, 
and  they  are  stanch  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
automobile  in  the  suburbs. 

A  Health- Insurance  Policy 

A DIFFERENT  type  of  man  is  represented  by 
my  good  friend  Smith,  who  immediately,  after 
hearing  my  question,  exclaimed:  "Do  I  get  much 
pleasure  out  of  my  car?  Of  course  I  do;  but  with 
me,  you  see,  health  is  the  main  thing.  My  wife  is 
sickly,  she  was  always  moping  and  anemic,  and  my 
daughter  takes  after  her — so  there  was  little  pleas- 


ure  to  be  had  at  my  home. 

\        However,  since  I  bought  that 

car  last  year,  both  of  them 
O   U    S   E  Y  1-1        j  «  i. 

are    like    different  persons. 

They  have  actually  taken  on 
weight,  and  their  red  cheeks  would  never  indi- 
cate anemia.  How  they  did  it,  I  don't  know;  all 
I  do  know  is  that  all  of  us  eat  with  more  ap- 
petite, more  vim,  and  more  interest  in  living 
than  we  did  before  we  had  the  car.  I  my- 
self have  been  'under  the  weather'  for  a  good 
m^ny  years;  my  office  work  is  in  bad  air,  and 
I  need  open-air  exercise.  When  I  used  to  get 
home  before  I  had  the  car  to  take  us  out, 
I  was  too  tired  to  take  the  walks  I  was  ordered 
to  take,  and  the  mosquitoes  made  life  miser- 
able for  us  anyway.  But  in  the  automobile 
I  can  be  out  in  the  open  air  as  long  as  I 
want  to  without  being  overtired,  and  I  sleep 
like  a  log  at  night.  The  car  goes  too  fast 
for  the  mosquito  pest  to  follow,  and  we  enjoy 
the  trips  immensely.  Our  pleasure  is  in  our 
health ! 

"And  there's  something  else  in  my  family, 
of  which  I  don't  like  to  speak  very  often,  and 
that's  my  boy.    You  know  he  is  in  that  dan- 
gerous age  where  bad  companions  may  ruin 
his  life.    He  was  on  the  best  way  of  drifting 
down  that  road  to  ruin  when  I  got  the  car. 
Now,  instead  of  pairing  off  with  some  other 
youngster  and  getting  into  mischief,  he  stays 
around  the  house,  drives  the  car  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  enjoys  it  thoroughly.   It's  more  healthy  for 
him,  and  I  admit  it  takes  a  big  load  off  my  mind!  So 
I  have  several  reasons  to  be  glad  I  bought  a  car." 

The  Way  to  Market  Is  This 

DO  I  get  pleasure  out  of  my  car?"  Old  man 
Williams — we  called  him  that  because  he  had 
gray  hair  despite  his  forty  years'  youth — looked  at 
me  as  if  he  hadn't  heard  right.  "Of  course  I  do; 
what  do  you  think  I  bought  it  for?  And,  besides, 
let  me  tell  you,  I  got  a  lot  of  other  things  out  of  it 
that  I  never  figured  on  when  I  signed  my  name  on 
that  fatal  'dotted  line'  on  the  bill  of  sale.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  this  car,  I  would  be  back  in  the  city  by  now 
because  I  simply  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  My 
house,  you  know,  is  fully  two  miles  from  the  sta- 
tion and  just  as  far  from  the  stores  in  the  village. 
Marketing  was  a  task  of  several  hours  for  my 
wife,  and  she  was  usually  dead  tired  by  the  time 
she  got  through.  She  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
kind  of  housekeepers  that  wouldn't  use  the  tele- 
phone for  marketing,  and  so  she  tried  to  attend 
to  it  personally  about  three  times  a  week.  That 
didn't  work,  as  she  was  sometimes  not  able  to  go 
to  the  village.  She  tried  one  day  to  use  the  tele- 
phone, and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  got  poor  stuff 
sent  around.  That  queered  the  telephone  market- 
ing for  her. 

"So  we  decided  to  move  back  to  the  city.  Before 
we  had  made  the  final  arrangements  for  leasing  our 
house  for  less  than  it  cost  me  in  taxes  and  interest 
and  repairs,  I  saw  a  very  cheap  automobile  at  a 
friend's  house.  I  made  inquiries,  and  I  bought  one 
just  like  it;  it  cost  me  less  than  $800.  The  moving 
idea  dropped  out  of  sight  then  and  there!  Now  my 
son  drives  the  car;  he  is  seventeen  years  old,  and  it 
was  just  the  thing  for  him.  My  wife  gets  in,  rides 
to  the  market,  the  grocery,  the  bakery,  and  the 
other  stores,  gets  what  she  wants  right  there,  and 
brings  it  back  in  the  car.  And  very  often  she  doesn't 
buy  at  the  markets  at  all. 
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at  the  Automobile  Show  will  want  to  know 

about  the  Bearings  that  are  in  the  cars,"  said  the  engineer  to  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturer. 

"This  is  an  important  question — they  should  know. 

"The  Ball  type  of  Bearing  has  proven  itself  a  remarkable  eliminator  of  friction  by 
saving  wear  and  thereby  increasing  the  life  and  efficiency  of  the  car's  entire  mechanism, 
hurthermore,  by  conquenng  faction  the  Ball  Bearing  economizes  every  operating  and 
upkeep  expenditure. 

"For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  using 


New  Departure 
Double  Row  Type 

A  single,  self-contained,  "fool-proof" 
unit  carrying  all  the  loads  and  stresses 
simultaneously  from  whatever  direc- 
tion they  may  come,  with  equal  effi- 
ciency, and  reducing  friction  to  the 
vanishing  point. 


New 
Ball 


conlinued  the  engineer.  "We  have  found  them 
absolutely  uniform  in  all  quality  essentials,  and 
of  unvarying  perfection  of  material  and  precision 
of  physical  dimensions. 

"As  a  manufacturer  you  will  appreciate  this. 
Listen — when  I  visited  their  great  factory  at 
Bristol,  Connecticut,  I  learned  some  things  that 
astounded  me. 

"The  New  Departure  Mfg.  Co.  have  estab- 
lished a  truly  wonderful  system  of  exact  inspec- 
tion. For  instance,  over  12,000  different  and 
most  delicate  guages  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  bearings,  which  literally  means  a  practice 
of  precision  more  accurate  than  watchwork. 

"The  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Company 
place  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  warranty 
ever  given  on  a  motor  car  component. 
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"As  an  engineer  I  believe  it  profitable  that  every 
prospective  purchaser  of  an  automobile  should 
see  to  it  that  the  car  he  buys  is  equipped  with 
Bearings  that  save  the  power  and  the  wear  and 
reduce  the  operating  cost  of  his  machine.  The 
Company  publish  a  booklet  which  every  man 
interested  in  automobiles  should  read.  1  suggest 
you  write  for  it.    Ask  for  Booklet  '  C  " 

THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  MFG.  CO. 

('niimd  J'atelit  Lfcetisee 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Hartford  Division.  Western  Btinch, 

Hartford,  Connecticut.  Detroit,  1016-17  Ford  Bldg. 

British  Agents:  Brown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London,  E.C. 
Continent  of  Europe  Agent : 
Jacob  Hoist,  Copenhaeen,  Freeport,  Denmark 
Depot  New  Departure,  16  Rue  d'Armaille,  Faiis 


New  Departure 
Single  Row  Type 

A  highly  perfected  anti-friction  bear- 
ing for  use  where  radial  loads  only 
are  to  be  carried. 
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"One  man  transformed  the  attic  of  his  house  into  a  garage" 


"Some  mornings  she  takes  a  ride  to  the  neighbor- 
ing farms,  a  few  miles  away,  and  gets  the  vege- 
tables and  berries  and  fruit  direct  out  of  the  gar- 
dens at  prices  much  lower  than  at  the  stores.  They 
are  fresh  and  reach  our  table  in  the  best  condition; 
they  aren't  mussed  over  and  pawed  over  by  a  dozen 
people  in  the  stores;  they  look  tempting  and  taste 
tempting.  I  tell  you  we  have  a  better  table  in  our 
house  since  I  own  that  car  than  we  ever  had  in  our 
life  before — and  it  costs  me  less  money.  When  you 
see  a  big  garden  filled  with  all  sorts  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  and  berries,  you  get  things  that  you  never 
think  of  in  the  store  unless  they  are  called  to  your 
attention.  We  have  such  a  variety  that  our  city 
friends  never  get  over  talking  about  it!  It  makes 
my  wife  proud  of  her  home,  and  my  boy  gets  plenty 
of  good  exercise  and  gets  practice  in  handling  an 
automobile.  He  expects  to  be  an  expert  automobile 
engineer,  or  a  salesman  maybe — he  hasn't  decided 
which  he'd  rather  be. 

"To  put  the  whole  thing  in  one  sentence — my  little 
car  has  put  life  into  all  of  us,  and  has  made  the 
suburbs  look  like  paradise!  It  may  sound  funny  to 
you,  but  that's  how  we  feel  about  it!" 

Quite  excited  over  the  optimistic  remarks  of 
friend  Williams,  I  changed  the  wording  of  my 
question  and  tackled  the  next  victim  on  my  list 
with : 

"How  much  pleasure  do  you  get  out  of  your  car?" 
The  emphasis  on  the  you  being  unmistakable! 

"I?  You  talk  as  if  you  were  taking  a  census  on 
the  question  of  'How  to  be  happy,  though  living  in 
the  suburbs!'    Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Because  I'm  trying  to  write  a  dissertation  on  the 
relation  of  automobiles  to  suburban  expansion  and 
the  amount  of  human  happiness  brought  into  the 
lives  of  suburbanites  by  the  internal-combustion  en- 
gine, as  well  as  the — "  I  just  managed  to  grab 
his  coat  tails  as  he  tried  to  bolt  for  his  little  road- 
ster. "No,  you  don't!  You'll  stay  right  here  until 
you've  answered  my  question!" 


Doing  Business  with  the  Farmer 

for   a   moment  and 


me  up 


then 


HE  SIZED 
remarked : 

"Hm — how  much  pleasure  do  I  get  out  of  this 
rattlebox?  Not  half  as  much  as  I  get  business  from 
it!  With  me  this  little  car  is  only  a  means  to  an 
end;  if  it  were  anything  else,  I'd  buy  a  decent-looking 
machine,  not  one  that  has  been  traveling  up  and 
down  these  roads  for  the  better  part  of  six  years. 
But  this  car  is  making  a  lot  of  money  for  me,  and 
I'm  superstitious  enough  to  believe  it  is  my  mascot. 
As  you  know,  I'm  selling  farm  implements,  hard- 
ware, and  cottage  fittings  to  commuters,  and  I  have 
a  store  in  the  building  near  the  terminal  in  the  city; 
but  my  main  business  is  done  right  here  on  this 
roadster. 

"When  I  drive  around  this  district  I  come  in  con- 
tact with  just  the  right  people  that  form  my  class 
of  customers;  I  belong  to  the  local  automobile  club 
for  the  same  reason.  In  traveling  about  the  neigh- 
borhood for  forty  or  fifty  miles  I  see  hundreds  of 
houses  and  places  where  a  little  sprucing  up  would 
make  a  big  difference  in  the  looks  of  the  house  and 
grounds.  I  make  it  my  business  to  meet  the  owner— 
this  old  rattlebox  of  a  car  forms  a  good  introduc- 
tion— and  I  often  close  a  profitable  deal.  Passing 
farms,  I  often  stop,  while  my  wife  is  with  me  in 
the  car,  and  we  buy  some  vegetables.  While  she 
is  talking  with  the  farmer's  wife  about  the  garden 
and  cooking,  I  talk  to  the  man  about  chicken  fencing 
and  coops  and  roofing,  paint  and  hardware  for  his 
house  or  barn,  finally  selling  him  a  lot  of  things 
he  needs,  but  which  he'd  never  think  of  without  my 


suggestions.  And  buying  vege- 
tables from  him  at  the  same 
time  kind  of  puts  him  in  a  more 
amiable  mood.  If  he  has  an  au- 
tomobile himself — and  let  me 
tell  you,  there  are  mighty 
few  farmers  hereabout  that 
haven't  at  least  one  car— so 
much  the  better.  We  talk 
motor  cars  and  all  sorts  of 
things:  in  the  end  I  sell  him 
my  goods! 

"That's  the  pleasure  /  get 
out  of  my  car!  Now,  are  you 
satisfied?" 

I  assured  him  that  I  was, 
and  then  pondered  my  next 
step.  Pleasure,  health,  better 
living,  more  business  —  what 
was  the  next  on  the  program? 
Oh,  of  course,  a  doctor!  So 
to  the  doctor's  office  I  hied 
myself.  He  seemed  disap- 
pointed that  I  was  not  a 
patient,  and  I  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  combating  this  re- 
sentment. 

"What  has  your  automobile 
done  for  you,  doctor?"  I  asked 
this  question  as  if  it  were  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  an  answer.  • 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  to  say:  "Young  man,  are  you 
trying  to  have  some  fun  with  me?"  Then,  deciding 
that  I  must  be  serious  after  all,  he  declared  frankly 
that  without  the  motor  car  he  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  house,  his  practice  and  every- 
thing, and  to  move  to  the  big  city. 

What  Says  the  Doctor? 

"TT7ITH0UT  my  automobile  this-house  would  have 
VV  a  'To  Rent'  or  'For  Sale'  sign  on  it  at  this  min- 
ute," he  explained.  "It  has  absolutely  come  to  this,  that 
no  physician  in  the  suburbs  can  attend  to  his  patients 
unless  he  has  a  good  car,  which  will  run  winter  and 
summer,  rain  or  shine,  day  or  night.  A  few,  a  very 
few,  of  the  old-timers  are  still  trying  to  get  along 
with  their  horses  and  buggies,  but  their  business  is 
small,  and  they  live  chiefly  on  the  reputation  estab- 
lished in  the  long  ago.  The  younger  blood  cannot 
get  along  without  the  motor  car.  Why,  it's  nothing 
at  all  to  me  to  be  called  at  midnight  by  some  one 
six  or  eight  miles  away,  who  wants  me  in  ten  minutes 
for  something  serious,  real  or  imaginary.  Where 
would  I  be  without  my  car?  All  I  have  to  do  is  to 
hop  in,  push  the  button,  and  off  she  goes!  In  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  I'm  there.  And  a  night  call  like 
that  brings  in  at  least  $5.  If,  by  some  chance,  auto- 
mobiles should  disappear  from  the  earth,  I'd  move 
to  the  city  the  next  day.  The  only  thing  left  for  me 
to  do  would  be  to  open  an  office  in  some  big  apart- 
ment house  and  depend  on  the  tenants  and  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  to  get  sick!  A  doctor  in  the 
suburbs  without  a  motor  car,  in  this  year  of  grace, 
is  like  a  fish  out  of  water — he  could  not  exist 
at  all.  And,  of  course,  I  get  as  much  personal 
pleasure  out  of  my  car  as  the  average  commuter. 
For  I,  too,  have  my  hours  of  freedom  when  I  can 
drive  around  for  pleasure  with  my  family.  And 
let  me  tell  you  one  thing:  there  are  many  people 
living  in  the  suburbs  to-day  that  would  not  have 
moved  out  there  until  they  discovered  that  they 
could  get  a  doctor  in  an  emergency  just  as  quickly 
as  in  the  city." 

After  leaving  the  doctor's 
office  I  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment between  making  a  bee 
line  for  the  next  automobile 
salesroom  with  the  intention 
of  repeating  verbatim  what 
the  doctor  told  me  (inciden- 
tally claiming  a  commission 
on  all  cars  sold  to  doctors  in 
my  territory)  and  tackling 
my  next  victim,  a  real-estate 
agent.  The  sense  of  duty  won, 
and  I  ushered  myself  into  the 
agent's  sanctum. 

"That's  a  fine  question  to 
ask  a  real-estate  agent!"  he 
exelaimed  as  soon  as  he  heard 
my  errand.  "Let  me  tell  you, 
sir,  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  sudden  rise  and  popular- 
ity of  the  automobile  I'd  have 
gojie  back  to  New  York  or 
to  Philadelphia  long  ago.  I'd 
rather  try  to  sell  life-insur- 
ance policies  in  the  city  than 
real  estate  in  motorless  sub- 
urbs. Do  you  realize  that 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  all 
the  people  leasing  or  buy- 
ing houses  from  me  have  a 
motor  car?    That  the  second 


question  they  ask  usually  is:  'Is  there  room  for 
a  garage  in  the  rear?'  That  a  dozen  motorists 
right  here  in  this  district  have  built  garages  in 
and  under  and  over  their  houses — garages  that 
would  make  a  city  man  choke  with  laughter?  Do 
you  know  that  one  man  to  whom  I  sold  a  house 
that  adjoined  a  steep  hillside  actually  transformed 
the  attic  of  the  house  into  a  garage,  with  con- 
crete walls  and  floor,  and  built  a  drawbridge  from 
the  sloping  hillside  to  the  attic  entrance? 

New  Real -Estate  Wrinkles 

"TT7HAT  would  you  think  of  another  fellow  who 
'  '  dug  a  trench  under  his  front  porch,  lined  it  with 
cement,  and  called  it  his  'garage'!  Or  the  one  who 
built  a  sloping  runway  from  the  street  to  his  base-, 
ment  and  kept  his  car  there!  Do  you  suppose  fire 
regulations  and  insurance  matters  worried  him?  Not 
a  bit!  He  had  to  have  a  car,  and  he  didn't  give  a 
continental  where  it  stood  as  long  as  it  was  on  his 
premises!  That's  what  people  think  of  their  motor 
cars  here  in  the  suburbs!  And  I  say  amen  to  every- 
thing they  do  or  propose  to  do  because  the  crazier 
the  ideas  they  hatch  out,  and  the  more  ingenious 
their  schemes  are,  the  better  for  me.  Their  example 
will  convince  a  lot  of  other  people  that  a  garage 
can  be  fitted  up  anywhere — with  the  result  that  they 
come  out  and  take  the  tiniest  lots — where  you  really 
could  not  put  up  a  garage  foi;  a  motorcycle!  Some 
day  some  fellow  in  this  neighborhood  will  fix  up  a 
garage  on  the  roof  of  the  front  porch  and  rig  up 
an  elevator  with  some  sort  of  block  and  tackle  to 
hoist  it  out  of  sight  when  it  rains  and  snows. 
Chicken  coops  and  mu.shroom  cellars,  coal  bins  and 
attics  already  have  been  made  into  imitation  garages 
— in  fact,  from  what  I've  seen  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  I  can't  think  of  any  place  impossible  enough 
to  prevent  an  ardent  suburban  motorist  from  buying 
a  car.  Once  he  gets  the  machine,  he'll  find  a  place 
for  it — don't  worry!" 

And  as  the  real-estate  agent  ought  to  know  more 
about  the  subject  than  other  people,  his  dictum 
should  go  far  toward  proving  the  point  of  this 
discussion:  The  automobile  has  changed  suburban 
conditions. 

The  various  reasons  given  by  men  in  diverse 
pursuits,  and  with  differing  ideas  as  to  what  their 
motor  cars  have  done  for  them,  indicate  the  con- 
ditions that  may  be  expected  in  suburban  life  by 
the  time  the  2,400,000  cars  now  running  have 
expanded  into  10,000,000,  and  every  suburbanite 
has  his  or  her  little  automobile.  Hints  of  what 
is  still  to  come  are  abundant  and  plain  to  him 
who  keeps  his  eyes  open.  Shrewd  real-estate  specu- 
lators even  now  are  offering  a  "popular  priced" 
motor  car  with  the  house  and  lot  which  they  want 
to  sell.  First  payment  of  $500  down  and  $30  a 
month ! 

The  initial  payment  purchasing  the  automobile — 
and  the  rest  "just  like  rent"!  Who  can  refuse 
such  flattering  inducements ! 

What  You  May  Look  For 

P^URNACES  and  laundry  tubs,  clothes  poles  in  the 
-L  yard  and  built-in  closets  and  refrigerators  are 
nothing  unusual  in  the  new  houses  in  the  suburbs. 
Soon  the  little  garage  in  the  rear,  with  a  runabout  or 
touring  car  all  ready  to  run,  will  be  included  in  the 
deed,  with  profit  to  the  owner,  the  agent,  and  the 
purchaser.  And  the  purchaser  will  live  happily  ever 
after — maybe! 


Shrewd  real-estate  speculators  even  now  are  offering  a  motor  car  with  the  house  and  lot 
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announces  a  "Light  Twelve"  and  a  refined  "Light  Six" 


In  the  Haynes  "Light  Twelve"  we  offer  a  tried  and 
proved  car  that  is  bound  to  become  as  popular  as  the 
Haynes  "Light  Six" — the  sensation  of  the  past  season. 

Over  seven  months  ago  the  engine  for  the  new  car 
was  on  the  testing  block.  For  months  past  the  "Light 
Twelve"  has  been  on  the  road,  undergoing  the  same 
thorough  testing  which  has  made  the  product  of  the 
Haynes  plant  famous  for  its  quality  and  depend- 
ability. The  Haynes  way  is  to  perfect  a  car — and 
then  to  announce  and  market  it. 

The  Haynes  "Light  Twelve" 

has  emerged  triumphly  from  its  testing — it  is  a  car 
upon  which  we  are  proud  to  put  our  name  and  which 
we  are  glad  to  back  with  our  reputation.  Watch 
for  your  dealer's  announcement  of  this  new  car. 

The  Haynes  "  Light  Twelve  "  has  valve  -  in  -  head 
motor,  aluminum  pistons,  and  embodies  all  the  latest 
developments  in  engineering  practice.  The  emanci- 
pation it  gives  from  gear-shifting  and  the  steady 
flow  of  power  that  seems  simply  irresistible,  assure 
the  maximum  of  driving  enjoyment. 


New  series  Haynes  "Light  Six"  prices 

Model  36 — 5  passenger  touring  car,  ^1485 

Model  36 — 3-passcnger  "So-Sha-Belle"  Roadster,  ^(1485 

Model  37 — 7-passenger  touring  car,  (illustrated),  ^1585 

Haynes  "Light  Twelve"  prices  * 
to  be  announced  shortly 


The  Haynes  "Light  Six" 

New  Series 

— models  36  and  37 — embody  many  refinements, 
including  seat  covers,  aluminum  pistons,  improved 
body  lines,  gipsy  curtains,  ammeter,  hydrometer, 
cigar  lighter,  etc.  It  is  an  improved  series  of  the 
same  wonderful  car  whose  19 15  sale  practically  out- 
totalled  the  output  of  the  other  manufacturers  of 
Indiana. 

Models  36  and  37  of  the  Haynes  "Light  Six'^  have 
the  same  light,  high-speed  motor,  that  develops  more 
horsepower  than  any  other  motor  of  the  same  bore 
and  stroke,  and  that  has  meant  flexibility,  hill- 
climbing  and  deep-sand  power,  get-away  ability,  and 
economy  that  has  made  an  enthusiastic  booster  of 
every  Haynes  owner. 

Write  for  full  information  of  the 
new  Haynes  series 

We'll  give  you  all  the  facts  in  the  January  issue  of 
our  magazine  "The  Haynes  Pioneer."  We'll  gladly 
send  it  to  you,  free  on  request. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company 
45  South  Main  Street 

Kokomo,  Indiana 
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An  aerial  automobile  ferry  across  the  Gila  River  near  Silver  Ciiy,  N.  Mex.  "No  dust,  no  smoke,  no  cinders  on  this 
route  ;  a  cool,  quick,  and  exhilarating  passage."   The  equipment  is  some  wires  and  pulleys  and  the  platform  of  a  "  lift " 


This  peculiar  craft  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  combines 
features  of  an  automobile,  a  water  mill  and  a  motor  boat 


Ballyhooing  the  Gasoline  Side  Show 


A  knife  sharpener  in  New  Orleans  makes  the  engine  of  his  three- 
wheeled  car  serve,  in  working  hours,  as  a  power  plant  for  his  grindstone 


REMEMBER,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
some  of  motordom's  choicest  attractions 
are  not  on  exhibition  in  the  big  tent.  Some 
of  the  most  curious  and  popular  exhibits  are 
to  be  seen  only  in  this,  the  side  show.  Step 
up  a  little  closer,  ladies  and  gentlemen!  We 
wish  to  introduce,  first  of  all,  the  famous 
aerial  ferry  of  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.  No 
dust,  no  smoke,  no  cinders  on  this  route;  a 
cool,  quick,  and  exhilarating  passage.  Next, 
we  have  the  puzzling  What-is-it  Craft  from 
Vancouver.  Not  quite  an  automobile,  not 
quite  a  water  mill,  not  quite  a  motor  boat — 
but  a  little  bit  of  each  and  all.  Who  can 
name  it?  At  our  left,  the  merry  old  knife 
grinder  from  N'Awleens,  the  only  man  in 
Dixie  Land  who  joy-rides  in  a  power  plant. 
At  our  right,  the  Tropico  Tooter.  Stop, 
look,  and  listen — emphasis'  on  the  listen!  Do 
not  confuse  our  next  exhibit,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, with  the  ordinary  Slumbering  Beauty 
act.  This  is  something  new  and  different: 
demonstrating  the  Country  Highway  Tour- 
ist Sleeping  Car  for  Roadster  Models.  Last 
and  smallest,  but  not  least,  regardez — young 
Harry  Hartz,  Master  Junior  Driver  of  the 
World,  and  his  chum  Clark  Brown  in  the 
world's  fastest  baby  racing  cars.  When 
Barney  Oldfield  won  the  title  of  Master 
Driver  of  the  World  on  the  Los  Angeles  to 
Phoenix  course  last  year,  the  Juniors  were 
inspired  to  hold  a  contest  of  their  own. 


The  newest  thing  in  crossing  signals  is  this,  from 
Tropico,  Cal.,  an  automatic  electrically  tooted  horn 
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All  Makes  of  Cars; 
One  Make  of  Tires 

SEEMS  odd,  doesn't  it,  that  you  can 
go  up  and  down  the  gamut,  from 
top  price  to  low  price — fours,  sixes, 
eights  and  twelves — and  find  such  an 
astonishing  preponderance  of  Good- 
years? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there's  nothing  odd 
about  it. 

The  man  with  the  car  of  low  price  is 
just  as  keen  on  tire  economy,  which  is 
only  another  word  for  tire-goodness, 
as  the  man  with  the  car  of  high  price. 

And  when  you've  reversed  that  state- 
ment—  said  it  backward — you've  got 
the  simple  solution. 

American  motor  car  owners  buy  more 
Goodyears  than  any  other  tire  —  and 
there  are  close  to  two  hundred  brands 
of  tires. 

Men  who  own  popular  priced  cars  buy 
Goodyears  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  could  get  fifty  other  makes — and 
more — for  less  money. 

Men  who  own  the  costliest  cars,  on  the 
other  hand,  buy  Goodyears  because 
there  isn't  anything  above  or  beyond 
them  to  buy. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

AKRON,  OHIO 


The  Goodyear  Conquest  of  America 
San  Francisco. 

THIS  view  of  Market  Street  in 
San  Francisco  gives  an  idea  of 
the  teeming  activity  ofj  the  Cali- 
fornia metropoHs.  Motor  cars  are 
thick  in  the  principal  thoroughfares; 
and  a  careful  census  taken  Sept.  I , 
1915,  shows  that  Goodyear  Tires 
top  all  other  makes  by  a  pro- 
nounced margin.  One-fifth  of  al 
the  cars  in  San  Francisco  are  tired 
with  Goodyears. 


OODWEAR 
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LYNITE  Aluminum  Pistons  have 
proved  to  be  the  ideal  type  of  light- 
weight pistons.  No  other  aluminum' 
alloy  has  been  able  to  show  their  effi- 
ciency. They  are  now  standard  equip- 
ment in  most  of  the  high-speed,  high- 
class,  high-price  cars. 

Here's  your  chance  to  get  them  for  your 
Ford.  A  set  of  4  McQuay-Norris  LYN- 
ITE Aluminum  Pistons  equipped  with 
12  McQuay-Norris  Vs£2iY«=>op  Piston 
Rings — complete. 

LYNITE  Pistons  have  exceptional 
strength  and  toughness  which  ensures 
greatly  increased  resistance  to  wear. 
They  weigh  only  one-third  as  much  as 
those  cast-iron  pistons  in  your  Ford — 
that  means  quicker  acceleration,  higher 
speed,  less  vibration,  lighter  bearing 
pressure,  and  longer  bearing  life.  Fric- 
tion is  about  one-half — that  means 
power  saved  and  less  oil  used.  LYNITE 
Pistons  are  cooler — that  means  less  car- 
bon deposit  on  piston  heads,  cleaner 
plugs,  and  better  valve  seating. 

Piston  Rings  besides  —  the 
most  perfect  and  durable  gas-tight  and 
oil-tight  seal  for  the  piston. 

There's  a  combination  of  incomparable 
value  to  you.  Get  your  order  in  early 
to  your  garage  or  repair  shop  and  have 
them  installed.  All  good  supply  houses 
have  them  in  stock. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  folder  on  LYN- 
ITE Aluminum  Pistons — full  of  valuable 
information.  Also  FREE  booklet— "To 
Have  and  to  Hold  Power" — explaining 
the  merits  of  Vs£ii^wooi=  Piston  Rings. 


4- 

PISTONS 

Fully  £qf\llb>*d 


Equipped  with 

MCQUAY-    WJ^^  NORRIS 

\^a.w-\roof 

PISTON  Rings 


McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.    St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Factory:W.  H.  Banfield  &  Sons,  372  Pape  Ave.,  Toronto 
BRANCHES: 

New  York  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  St.  Paul 

Chicago  San  Francisco     Seattle  Atlanta 

Philadelphia  Los  Angeles        Kansas  City  Denver 

Dallas 


Big  Money  for  Wizards 
in  Figures 


BY  L.  WALTER  SAMMIS 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  O.  F.  HOWARD 


JUST  as  the  firm  of  Cheeryble 
Brothers  has  given  place  to  the  giant 
corporation,  so  has  Tim  Linkinwater, 
beside  whom  Nicholas  Nickleby  climbed 
on  his  high  stool  to  become  an  account- 
ant, given  place  to  the  certified  public 
accountant;  a  lordly  soul,  who  sits  on 
no  high  stool,  totting  up  columns  of 
figures,  but  rather  stands  beside  a  ma- 
chine, pressing  a  key  here  and  there, 
finally  turning  a  crank,  and  taking 
away  from  one  end  of  the  machine  a 
neat  slip  of  paper  bearing  all  the  fig- 
ures set  forth  in  clear  type,  with  below 
them  the  total  unerringly  produced.  This 
and  other  machines  is  the  modern  form 
taken  by  the  quill  pen  of  Tim  Linkin- 
water. And  as  for  Tim  Linkinwater's 
salary!  Poof!  His  pay  for  a  whole  week 
would  not  satisfy  the  least  effective  of 
hismodern  successorsfor  one  day'swork. 

Statistics,  though  expensive,  are  nec- 
essary; that  is  why  the  big  corporations 
spend  fortunes  every  year  to  have  their 
accounts  digested  and  formulated — 
made  available  for  one  use  or  another, 
and  so  presented  that  the  directing 
power  may  see  just  what  is  the  statis- 
tical condition  of  any  department,  just 
how  a  certain  business  or  manufactur- 
ing plan  is  working  out  in  dollars  and 
cents,  what  parts  of  the  great  machine 
are  weak  and  what  parts  strong.  With 
the  data  before  him  in  compendious 
form  he  can  doctor  the  sick,  direct  the 
strong,  expand  the  constricted,  and  con- 
tract the  too  greatly  expanded.  In  other 
words,  the  certified  public  accountant 
places  the  head  of  the  corporation 
where  he  can  get  a  fact  view  of  his 
entire  plant  in  its  every  activity,  just 
as  a  small  manufacturer  watches  the 
work  in  his  one-room  shop. 

Organizations  of  experts  are  called 
in  to  overlook  matters  from  time  to 
time,  to  work  out  plans  for  develop- 
ment, to  indicate  necessities  for  cur- 
tailment, to  reorganize  and  readapt 
when  something  goes  wrong,  and  to  con- 
duct post  mortems  when  business  diffi- 
culties force  assignment  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors.  And  frequently  if  the 
work  done  at  these  post  mortems  had 
been  performed  earlier,  there  would 
have  been  no  corpse,  but  rather  a  lively, 
vigorous  business;  for  these  footings, 
comparisons,  figures,  and  statistics  are 
necessary  to  the  life  of  a  corporation 
to-day.  A  huge  commercial  enterprise 
may  be  profitable  and  prosperous,  or  it 
may  not.  If  it  is  not,  the  fact  may  not 
become  known  until  too  late,  unless  ac- 
countants run  over  the  figures  every 
once  in  a  while  and  find  out.  Hence,  the 
wizard  of  the  books. 

$30,000  a  Year 

THE  commercial  needs  of  the  country 
have  developed  the  chartered  account- 
ant very  rapidly;  so  rapidly  that  a  num- 
ber of  concerns  vi^hich,  a  dozen  years 
ago  were  but  small  partnerships,  are 
now  the  largest  and  most  prosperous 
following  that  business.  Some  of  the 
heads  in  the  business  draw  from  $25,- 
000  to  $40,000  a  year. 

"The  work  of  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant," says  one  such  man  (in  more 
prosperous  years  than  1915  he  has  netted 
as  much  as  $30,000),  "requires  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  capacity;  he  must  be  able 
to  sjif  through  a  business  with  which  he 
is  not  at  all  familiar,  to  plan  for  its 
establishment,  to  point^out  where  it  is 
'sick,'  to  find  out  the  cause  if  there  is  a 
drag  in  any  department,  and  to  tell 
whether  a  loss  is  caused  by  mismanage- 
ment or  what,  and  to  show  how  the  diffi- 
culty can  be  overcome.  Naturally,  such 


an  order  of  ability  commands  good 
compensation.  While  it  is  not  argued 
that  an  accountant  is  infallible,  he  is 
more  nearly  apt  to  be  errorless  than 
the  head  of  the  business  he  is  exam- 
ining, because  he  has  a  perspective 
which  nobody  interested  in  the  business 
can  have,  being  too  close  to  the  machine 
to  appreciate  its  workings. 

$5,000  for  Four  Days'  Work! 

THERE  are  300-odd  firms  of  char- 
tered accountants  of  good  standing  in 
the  country.  Most  of  them  have 
branches  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
world,  some  quite  as  large  as  the  home 
office.  Their  fees  are  often  prodigious, 
$10,000  to  $15,000  being  no  extraordi- 
nary charge  for  making  an  examination 
and  suggesting  improvements.  In  one 
instance  a  firm  of  chartered  account- 
ants charged  a  fee  of  $5,000  for  digest- 
ing a  will  for  the  executors.  The  work 
tookoneman  a  little  more  than  four  days, 
•  When  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration was  being  organized,  it  is  re- 
ported, the  chartered  accountants  who 
prepared  a  complete  scheme  for  organ- 
izing each  department,  how  the  books 
should  be  kept,  what  card  system  should 
be  installed,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  de- 
tails, received  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.  The  theory  of  the  corporation 
was  that  statistics  were  to  be  a  prime 
factor  in  its  success,  so  it  went  out  into 
the  market  and  bought  the  highest  skill 
it  could  find. 

A  relatively  small  concern  in  New 
York  planned  to  add  a  new  depart- 
ment to  its  activities.  It  had  picked 
the  man  who  was  to  be  the  new  depart- 
ment's head,  but  thought  it  too  much 
of  a  risk  to  let  him  plan  out  a  system 
by  himself.  One  of  the  firms  of  char- 
tered accountants  was  called  in.  All  in 
all,  this  firm  spent  less  than  twenty 
hours  in  the  concern's  offices,  looking 
over  the  field,  making  very  complete 
notes,  reading  contracts  and  correspond- 
ence. It  detailed  two  of  its  best  men 
to  the  work.  In  their  own  office,  evi- 
dently, the  heads  of  the  firm  digested 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard  and  got 
suggestions  from  other  experts. 

A  fortnight  later  they  presented  their 
plan,  many  typewritten  pages,  all  beau- 
tifully done,  with  details  of  organiza- 
tion worked  out  even  to  the  opening 
of  a  special  set  of  books  and  plans  of 
letterheads,  to  say  nothing  of  records 
that  would  be  little  trouble  to  keep  up 
and  would  give  almost  any  desired  in- 
formation. The  plan  outlined  showed 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  run  the  new 
department  at  60  per  cent  of  the  over- 
head expense  previously  calculated.  De- 
tails were  so  carefully  worked  out  that 
it  would  at  once  become  evident  if  t'^e 
new  department  was  not  cleaning  up  an 
adequate  profit.  The  bill  the  accounting 
firm  presented,  after  less  than  a  month 
of  investigation  and  planning,  was 
$2,000.  The  men  who  did  the  investi- 
gating and  planning,  three  in  number, 
one  remaining  in  his  own  office,  got, 
respectively,  $10,000,  $15,000,  and  $30,- 
000  a  year. 

Years  ago  the  chartered  accountant 
firms  were  simply  auditors.  They  ex- 
amined books  and  business  systems 
merely  to  discover  if  technical  errors 
had  been  made  and  to  guard  against 
falsifications  and  defaulters.  To-day 
auditing  is  a  very  small  and  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  work  of  these  big 
firms.  Far  more  important  and  worth 
paying  for  it  is  to  get  big  corpora- 
tions on  a  firm  basis  at  the  start  and 
provide  methods  of  keeping  track  of 
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each  little  development  that,  at  a  glance, 
the  chief  may  see  whether  they  are 
actively  making  money ;  if  they  are,  how 
to  keep  on  prospering;  if  they  are  not, 
how  to  turn  the  tide  quickly  and  surely. 

Information  like  this  is  worth  buying, 
and  it  naturally  is  bought,  speedily  and 
gratefully.  The  chartered  accountants 
who  have  made  records  have  no  trouble 
at  all  in  selling  their  expert  knowl- 
edge. But  the  question  arises,  why  can- 
not the  big  corporation  itself  do  all  this 
work  instead  of  going  outside  and  buy- 
ing it  for  many  thousands  of  dollars? 

Gone  Is  the  Snuffy  Bookkeeper 

THE  answer  is  simple.  Any  corpora- 
tion can.  It  must  be  a  big  one,  of 
course,  to  be  able  to  afford  experts  of 
the  same  caliber  as  those  in  the  big  ac- 
counting firms.  Even  then,  many  of  the 
corporations  call  upon  the  accounting 
firms  to  get  a  new  point  of  view,  the 
latest  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  new  men  of  the  day,  these  fig- 
ure specialists  and  wizards,  are  inter- 
esting personalities.  They  are  lineal 
descendants  of  the  snuffy,  old-time  book- 
keeper of  a  generation  ago,  of  shabby, 
shiny  coat  and  weak  eyes,  of  stooped 
back  from  leaning  for  years  over  ac- 
count books.  But  they  show  no  signs 
of  their  business  ancestry.  No  salesman 
and  no  young  executive  was  ever 
sharper,  quicker,  or  more  confident 
than  they. 

Such  a  man,  if  he  is  still  young,  may 
be  secured  at  from  $7,000  to  $10,000 
a  year.  Later,  when  he  begins  to  be 
recognized  as  a  real  wizard,  one  of 
the  big  firms  of  chartered  accountants 
will  get  him  at  from  $20,000  up.  But 
meantime  the  smaller  figure  is  not  a 
bad  record  for  a  clever  young  man  un- 
der thirty-five. 

The  "rule  o'  thumb"  and  guesswork 
are  no  longer  possible  in  "big  business." 
Almost  no  one  realizes  what  statistics 
actually  come  to  in  dollars  and  cents, 
even  with  the  simplifying,  relatively  inex- 
pensive machinery  that  turns  them  out. 
W.  J.  Filbert,  comptroller  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  gave  a  most 
interesting  example  of  this  when  he  in- 
stanced the  statistics  of  the  Steel  Trust 
furnished  to  the  National  Government. 
They  were  first  asked  for  by  James  R. 
Garfield,  then  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions, in  1906.  It  cost  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration $200,000  to  compile  them,  and 
ii  took  four  years  to  work  out  all  that 
was  v/anted  by  the  Government. 

Filbert  of  the  Steel  Corporation  is 
one  of  these  new  men.  When  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  facing  the  Government 
dissolution  suit — is  that  ancient  history 
now? — he  proved  his  metal  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  one  fine  June  day.  Jacob  M. 
Dickinson,  counsel  for  the  Government, 
di.scovered  that  he  knew  the  steel  in- 
dustry upside  down,  crosswise,  and 
backward.  He  answered  questions  in 
figures,  not  phrases. 

Questioned  by  Judge  Dickinson  as  to 
the  total  wages  and  salaries  paid  em- 
ployees of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  its 
various  subsidiaries  from  April  1,  1901, 
to  December  31, 
1912,  Mr.  Fil- 
bert contracted 
his  brow,  gazed 
at  the  ceiling 
for  two  seconds, 
and  calmly  re- 
plied : 

"$1,659,944,- 
622." 

"What  has 
been  paid  in 
taxes  by  the  cor- 
poration and  its 
subsidiaries  in 
that  period?" 

"The  sum 
paid  for  taxes 
in  States,  coun- 
ties, municipali- 
ties, and  to  the 
United  States 
Government 
totals  $«6,.579,- 
7S0,"  answered 
the  witness. 

At  this  point 
Judge  Dickinson 
mopped  the  per- 
spiration from 
his  brow,  and  to 
the  witness  re- 
marked : 

"Pretty  hot 
tfj-day." 

"0  n  e  h  u  ri  - 
dred  and  two  in 
the  witness,  who 
ing  in  figures. 

The  new  «yKtem«  of  the  high-priced 
accountants    to-day    arc    known  as 


The  accountant  to-day  willi  the  use  of 
card%  and  machinery  cuts  costs  hy  nial/ini; 
statistical   information    immediately  availahl, 


the  Hhade,"  responded 
is  accustomed  to  talk- 


bookless  bookkeeping.  The  big  practical 
men  who  have  come  into  control  in  re- 
cent years  have  managed  to  work  out 
wonderful  "stunts."  They  have  in- 
stalled, for  example,  a  machine  that  can 
address  1,500  bills  an  hour,  another  by 
means  of  which  an  expert  can  sign  600 
checks  in  five  minutes.  In  place  of  writ- 
ing out  long  documents  that  must,  for 
office  records,  be  copied,  they  have  them 
photographed. 

The  adding  machine  beats  the  human 
eye,  brain,  and  pencil  all  to  nothing, 
and  with  the  new  envelope  with  its 
open  face  nobody  needs  ever  to  address 
another  letter. 

The  one  idea  of  the  new  high-priced 
man  is  to  get  everything  possible  done 
by  machinery. 

The  wizard  himself  looks  merely  for 
final  figures.  These  he  pores  over  and 
turns  to  good  purpose  with  the  big 
executives  of  his  company,  constantly 
giving  them  new  and  interesting  pieces 
of  information.  He  keeps  only  the  lead- 
ing, big,  vital  figures  in  his  head,  and 
not  many  of  these.  He  is  really  a  mas- 
ter of  accounting  science  and  mechanics, 
a  novel  executive,  ready  to  hand  out 
the  most  valuable  product  of  all:  the 
details  his  company  must  have  yearly, 
quarterly,  monthly,  weekly,  daily, 
that  it  may  know  just  how  it  is 
being  run. 

Under  a  system  like  this  if  it  is  prop- 
erly used  there  is  little  chance  of  any- 
thing going  seriously  wrong,  anything 
being  long  concealed. 

The  wizard  has  aids  to  handle  each 
group  of  machines  and  to  watch  care- 
fully their  efficiency.  These  are  picked 
young  men.  They  will  be  wizards  them- 
selves some  day.  By  their  well-digested 
compilations  and  combinations,  it  is 
frequently  possible  to  effect  decided 
economies  without  injuring  service  at 
all,  to  make  new  rates,  to  discover 
incompetence  and  theft,  to  gauge  effi- 
ciency of  management  at  any  particu- 
lar point. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  "points,"  the 
facts  and  figures  that  can  be  dug  out  at 
the  cost  of  very  little  time,  trouble,  and 
expense.  Here  are  several  thousand 
cards  with  information  marked  on  them 
by  means  of  little  holes  punched  through. 
The  machine  is  set  to  catch  a  certain 
punching.  The  cards  thus  punched  are 
isolated  and  then  summarized.  Presto! 
a  certain  fact  is  registered.  Cards  with 
yet  other  holes  are  taken.  Put  through 
the  same  machine,  they  register  yet  an- 
other fact. 

So  well  up  to  date  is  the  work  kept 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  lay  on  an 
executive's  desk  early  in  the  morning 
a  record  of  what  was  accomplished  the 
day  before,  tabulated  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  by  the  cards. 

High- Priced  Wizardry  Pays 

IN  almost  every  corporation  where  the 
high-priced  wizard  has  been  allowed 
to  go  ahead  he  cuts  costs  in  comparison 
with  the  values  created.  When  he  gets 
to  be  a  wizard  of  an  accounting  firm  he 
knows  all  the  "shoi-t  "uts."  His  office 
receives  a  com- 
s  s  i  o  n  to 
'doctor"  an  old- 
established  busi- 
ness that  is  not 
doing  well,  to 
develop  one  that 
wants  to  ex- 
pand, to  set  on 
its  feet  a  busi- 
ness just  being 
born.  He  takes 
a  little  of  A's 
and  B's  idea, 
combines  it  with 
the  C,  D,  and  E 
Company's  prac- 
tice, adds  some 
clever  plans  of 
R's  and  a  good 
point  0  devised 
(the  only  thing 
n  the  0  system 
that  seemed  to 
work  out  well : 
a  "cracka- 
jack").  With  all 
these  and  some 
variations  of  his 
own  the  trick 
s  turned.  It  is 
costing  money, 
hut  $40,000,  $50,- 
000,  is  a  meie 
nothing  if  big 
operating  '  r  e  - 
suits  can  be  attained.  The  wizard's 
practical  inventive  faculty  is  lowering 
operating  costs.  Ability  like  this  is 
what  enablcH  him  to  draw  a  larger 
ralary  than  Tim  I,inkinwatcr. 


q/I nnouneiHi 


DeLuxe 
Coupe 


CTaTlored  forT^erJ^aj 
v3  thaJ^mericanM/oman 
The  De  Luxe  Coupe  is  built 
to  reflect  the  refined  smartness 
of  Milady  of  Today — a  well 
groomed,  thoroughbred  car, 
powerful,  yet  graceful  in  design 
and  finished  in  the  best  of 
taste.  It  retams  the  sturdy  re- 
liability of  the  Pullman  stand- 
ard models,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  electric  and 
none  of  its  limitations. 

It  is  equipped  with  the  new  C-H  Magnetic 
Gear  Shift — a  touch  of  a  convenient  button 
and  the  gears  change  smoothly  at  the  will  of 
the  driver,  eliminating  the  troublesome  lever. 
A  novice  can  learn  to  drive  the  car  safely  in 
half  an  hour. 

$740 — Two,  Three  and  Five 
Passenger  Models — $740 


Write  for 
l)f  l.uxe  Coupe  Brochure 


■ 


Specifications:     114- inch  wheel 
I'oase,  32  H.  P.  four-cylinder  motor, 
^Batavia    non-skid    tires    all  four 
wheels,  cantilever  rear  springs,  in- 
dependent elec- 
tric starting  and 
lighting  systems, 
separate  high 
tension  magneto, 
honeycomb  radi- 
ator,   one  man 
top,  full  floating 
rear  axle 


Pullman  Motor  Car  Company. 

York.  Pa. 
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This  REPRESENTS  the  NORMAL  DAILY  CAPACITi 


—25  Reo  %-Ton  Speed  Wagons  an! 

THE  TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  Reo  Motor  Trucks  made  the  erection  f 
this  immense  plant  imperative. 

INCIDENTALLY  it  makes  Reo  the  largest  manufacturer  of  Motor  Trucks  i 
the  world,  we  believe. 

UNDER  PRESSURE— as  at  this  moment— we  can  very  nearly  double  tht 
number. 

AND  YET  IT  LOOKS  as  if  even  this  43^-acre  plant  will  be  inadequaj 
to  our  needs. 

SEEMS  AS  IF  every  Reo  Truck  we  ship  sends  back  an  order  for  three  more. 

AS  A  MATTER  OF  FACT  that  is  precisely  what  does  happen 

REO  STURDINESS  IS  THE  ANSWER— that  same  quaUty  of  reliability,  i 
dependability  that  has  made  the  name  Reo  illustrious  in  this  industry. 

AND  LOW  MAINTENANCE  COST— that  other  Reo  attribute  that  is  tl) 
direct  result  of  the  first  one — is  the  clinching  argument  that  so  oftei 
decides  in  favor  of  Reo. 

%-Ton  Reo  Speed  Wagon  Specifications 


Capacity — Normal  capacity,  1,500  pounds.    Maximum  capacity,  including 

weight  of  body,  1,800  pounds. 
Speed — 22  miles  per  hour. 

Wheel  Base — 120  inches.    Tread — 56  inches. 

Wheels — Timken  bearing,  front  and  rear.    Artillery  type,  second  growth 

grade  "A"  hickory.    Front  12  spokes,  IJs  inches  diameter;  rear  12  spokes, 

1  },-2  inches  diameter.    Demountable  rims. 
Tires — 34x4 }^-inch  pneumatic,  front  plain;  rear,  nobby  tread. 
Chassis — Length  over  all,  171  inches.    Width  over  all,  66  inches.  Dash 

to  rear  of  frame,  128  inches.    Width  of  frame,  30  inches. 
Springs — High  quality  spring  steel.  Semi-elliptic.  Adjustable  supports  and 

shackles,  all  provided  with  grease  cups.    Front,  2  inches  wide,  38  inches 

long;  rear,  2}4  inches  wide,  40  inches  long. 
Motor — 35  horsepower.     Four  cylinder  cast  in  pairs  with  heads  integral, 

4  i/^-inch  bore,  4  J  2-i"ch  stroke.     Plunger  oil  pump  to  main  bearings  and 

timing  gears;  constant  level  splash  to  cylinders. 
Carburetor — Johnson — Float  feed,  automatic  type,  water  jacketed.  Air 

intake  connected  with  stove  on  exhaust.    Dash  air  control.    Throttle  con- 
trol on  steering  post  and  foot  accelerator. 
Ignition — Jump  spark;  current  supplied  by  Remy  generator,  which  also 

furnishes  current  to  storage  battery  for  electric  lights  and  electric  starting 

device. 

Starting  and  Lighting — Remy  system,  two  unit,  six  volt.  Starter  motor 
mounted  over  front  end  of  transmission,  100  ampere 
hour  storage  battery.  Two  large  parabolic  head 
lamps  fitted  with  dimming  device  that  saves  two-thirds 
of  the  current  ordinarily  used.  Instrument  lamp  and 
tail  lamp. 

Cooling  System — Positive  water  circulation,  by 
gear  driven  centrifugal  pump.  Flat  vertical  tube 
radiator  with  outer  casing  which  is  easily  removed 
for  repair.  Air  circulation  by  belt  driven  fan  and 
specially  constructed  fly  wheel  spokes. 
Clutch — Thirteen  plate,  dry  disc  type. 


Transmission — Sliding  selective  type,  three  speeds  forward  and  le 
reverse.  Standard  gear  reduction  from  engine  to  rear  wheels,  high  sp  l 
4  to  1,  second  speed  7.2  to  1,  low  speed  14.8  to  1,  and  reverse  20  tc  . 
Hyatt  roller  bearings  throughout.    Reo  center  control. 

Brakes — Two  sets  of  brakes  on  rear  wheel  hubs;  service  brake  contracting  t 
inches  in  diameter,  2}4-inch  face.  Emergency  brakes  internal  expandij 
type.    Easily  adjusted  and  anti-rattling. 

Front  Axle — Drop  forged  "I"  beam  section  with  integral  yokes.  One-pJ(S 
drop  forged  steering  spindles.    Timken  bearings. 

Rear  Axle — Full  floating  type.    Pressed  steel  casing. electrically  welded  i  ) 

a  one-piece  housing  of  great  rigidity. 
Steering  Gear — Left  side  drive  adjustable  bevel  pinion  and  sector  ty. 

Diameter  of  steering  wheel,  1 7  inches ;  spark  and  throttle  lever  control  un'r 

steering  wheel. 
Turning  Radius — 22 H  feet. 

Windshield — Two-piece  ventilating  rain-vision  windshield. 

Tank  Capacities — Gasoline,  11  gallons;  lubricating  oil,  3  quarts;  water! 
gallons. 

Regular  Equipment — Remy  electric  starting  and  lighting  systt. 
Storage  battery.  Headlights,  tail  and  instrument  lights;  speedomel, 
D'arsonval  type  of  ammeter,  mechanical  horn,  extra  rim,  complete  self 
tools,  including  tire  pump  and  jack. 

Standard  Body — Express  type — flare  board  with  top  and  side  Clirtai. 
Width  inside,  44  inches;  length  inside,  96  inches;  height  of  panel,  12  inch: 
width  of  flare,  5  inches;  height  of  platform  light,  33  inches;  height  of  pi- 
form  loaded,  3014  inches;  over  all  height  of  truck  over  top  from  groui. 
92  inches;  over  all  width  of  truck,  66  inches;  dash  to  front  of  seat,  > 
inches;  depth  of  seat,  18  inches;  width  of  seat,  38  inches. 

Price — Complete  with  standard  express  body  and  canopy  top,  $1,075  F.  • 
B.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Price,  Chassis  Only — Including  complete  equipment  less  express  bo<, 
driver's  seat,  canopy  top  and  windshield,  $1 ,000,  F.  O.  B.  Lansing,  Mid 


Reo  Motor  Truck  Company 
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15  Reo  2-Ton  Heavy  Duty  Trucks 

ro  OTHER  CLASS  OF  BUYERS  look  so  closely  into  that  item  of  main- 
tenance  cost  as  buyers  of  motor  trucks. 

r'S  A  BUSINESS  PROPOSITION -thafs  why.  Few  know  just  what  their 
pleasure  cars  cost— but  every  business  man  watches  the  cost  of  delivery. 

ND  THE  CLOSER  THEY  WATCH  the  more  certain  is  the  next  one 
to  be  a  Reo. 

tffiSE  TWO  REOS  will  perform  80  per  cent  of  all  kinds  of  trucking  service- 
the  2-Ton  for  the  heavy  work;  the  new  Model-F  1500-pound  Speed  Wa^on 
(on  pneumatic  tires)  for  the  lighter  loads,  that  call  for  greater  dispatch. 

)  MILES  PER  HOUR  and  over-and  with  full  load.  That  is  what  this  pneu- 
matic tired  wagon  does -and  such  is  the  economy  of  operation,  such  its 
efficiency,  it  has  created  for  itself  a  new  place  in  the  commercial  world. 

BUSINESS  GETTER"  one  owner  calls  it.  And  another  says  it  "annihilates 
competition"— because  customers  who  demand  quick  service  go  to  the  house 
that  owns  Reo  Speed  Wagons. 

2 -Ton  Reo  Motor  Truck  Specifications 


•city— Normal  capacity,  4,000  pounds.   Maximum  capacity,  includins 

dy,  5,000  pounds. 

sdi— fControlled  by  governor)  Three  forward  speeds  and  one  reverse 
eed;  15.3,  8.48  and  4.17  miles  per  hour  on  forward,  and  3.07  miles  per 
ur  on  reverse  at  1 250  R.  P.  M.  of  motor, 
■el  Base — 146  inches. 

— Front  60  inches;  rear  64  inches. 
■•'»— Timken  bearings,  front  and  rear.    Artillery  type,  second  growth 
itle   A   hickory.    Front  12  spokes,  2x1  J<  inches;  rear  12  spokes,  2^4x2 

•—Front,  36x4  inches,  solid.    Rear,  36x3     inches  dual,  solid. 

•ris— Length  over  all,  225  inches.  Width  over  all,  76  inches.  Total 
ght  over  all  flop  of  cab;,  97  inches.  Dash  to  front  of  seat,  21^  inches 
u    ^°  J.l^^  inch"-    Rear  of  seat  to  rear  of  frame,  146K 

hes.    Width  of  frame,  35  inches. 

t  Springs— Semi-elliptic,  214  inches  wide  and  44i4  inches  long,  ten 
ves  with  total  thickness  of  3  inches. 

Springs— Semi-elliptic,  214  inches  wide  end  42  inches  long,  eleven 
ves  with  total  thickness  oizyi  inches. 

.r— Horsepower  27.2  S.  A.  E.  rating.    Four  cylinder,  cast  in  pairs  with 
ids  integral,  4J^  inches  bore,  41^-inch  stroke.    Plunger  oil  pump  to 
in  bearing  and  timing  gears;  constant  level  splash  to  cylinder, 
ion— Dual  syateni;  National  low  tension  magneto  and  battery  of  dry 


uretor — Holley,  float  feed  type,  water  jacketed, 
n  stove  on  exhaust  and  dash  air  control. 


Air  intake  connected 


^Z,***'"'~P°*>*'ve  water  circulation  by  gear  driven  centrifugal 
np-  flat  vertical  tube  radiator.  Individual  radiator  sections,  facili- 
ng  repair. 

— Enclosed  dry  multiple  disc. 


Transmission— Sliding  selective  type.  Three  speeds  forward  and  one 
reverse  Case  hardened  gears,  J^-inch  face.  Hyatt  roller  bearing 
throughout.    Reo  center  control.  ucanngs 

Drive— Shaft  drive  with  two  universal  joints  from  gear  case  to  jack  shaft 

f.7?„.'r'^.''^^^',^*'^''°"'=i  i^f^ns'nitted  by  side  chains  r'oUer  type 
134 -inch  pitch.    Radius  rod  adjustable.  ^ 

'*fl«TSi7hL°H"'^'"J'?''"'?'  '!r"5"'  '2  '"<^''"  diameter.  2  inches  face, 
flexible  bands,  Raybestos  lined,  located  on  jack  shaft.    Two  emergency 

Raybe'stos  Hned"  "''""^  diameter,  2-inch  face,  flexible  bands^ 

Front  Axle— Solid  round  section  2  A-inch  diameter.  Timken  roller  bearing. 
Rear  Axle— Solid  rectangular  section  2  }^  x  3  inches.    Timken  roller. 

^*™ll^5f,9'V"r^'^''  ^'^Z  ^P^'i  adjustable,  bevel  pinion  and  sector  type. 
Diameter  of  steering  wheel,  18  inches.  Spark  and  throtUe  lever  control 
under  steering  wheel.  >.«"i.«i^. 

Turning  Radius — 26}^  feet. 

^"7"*^  Capacity— Gasoline.  19>^  gallons.    Lubricating  oil,  3  quarts.  Water. 

^^T(f"^  ^^"^^  '■''S  '"Cl^es,  width  inside. 

6  feet  Height  of  high  stakes.  52  inches.  Height  of  low  stakes,  28  inches! 
inclfes  ^^"^  ground,  light  44  inches;  loaded  to  capacity,  39 

Standard  Express  Body— Inside  length  back  of  seat,  149  inches-  width 
inside  48  inches.  Height  of  sides,  14  inches.  Height  of  platform  from 
ground,  hght  44  inches; 
loaded  to  capacity,  39 
inches.  Loading  height 
under  canopy  top,  63 
inches. 

Price — Chassis  with  driv- 
er's seat  and  cab,  $1 ,650, 
F.  O.  B.  Lansing,  Mich. 


ansing,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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QUIETLY,  unosten- 
tatiously, without 
much   occasion   to  cut 
out  its  muffler,  the  au- 
tomobile   has  dragged 
our  county  out  of  the 
ruts  that  were  outlined  for  it 
in  the  days  of  Braddock  and  has 
made  it  a  different  community. 
It  has  been  a  steady  pull.  It 
has  brought  good  roads,  good 
schools,  better  churches,  and 
more  support  for  them;  it  has 
helped  powerfully  to  keep  the 
younger    generation    of  boys 
and  girls  from  going  away  to 
the  city.     I  wonder  if  other 
country  counties,  all  over  the 
land,    would    not    give  the 
same  testimony  on  this  last 
point.   If  so,  if  for  them  to  the 
same  extent  as  for  us  the  coun- 
try has  been  made  more  de- 
sirable and  usable  to  the  young 
people,  I  should  say  unhesitat- 
ingly that  the  greatest  service 
of  the  automobile  has  been  in 
this  direction. 

The  automobile  has  turned 
our  county  into  one  big,  inti- 
mate, neighborly  neighborhood. 

"Our  county"  is  Montgomery, 
in  Maryland.  It  lies  about  in 
the  middle  of  the  State,  if  there 
can  be  any  discoverable  middle 

to  a  territory  composed  of  such  a  tangle  of  shoe- 
strings in  directions  and  dimensions  as  makes  up 
Maryland. 

In  area  the  county  comprises  about  520  square 
miles,  a  little  less  than  a  sixteen-township  Middle 
Western  county.  It  is  irregularly  rectangular  in 
shape,  but  lies  cornerwise  with  the  world,  the  four 
corners  roughly  matching  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass.  On  the  southwestern,  which  is  the  longest 
side,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Potomac  River;  while  the 
southernmost  point  of  its  diamond  shape  is  knocked 
off  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  occupying  several 
square  miles  of  what  would  be  our  county  if  Mary- 
land hadn't  amiably  donated  it  to  the  United  States 
for  a  capital  site. 

Considering  that  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  can  be 
seen  from  various  points,  and  the  peak  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  from  many  places  within  its 
bounds,  our  county  has  been  very  little  affected  by 
its  proximity  to  the  seat  of  government.  Some 
northern  suburbs  of  Washington  ravel  out  into  a 
fringe  along  the  line  between  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  county.  But  these  have  contributed 
only  a  few  hundred  to  the  county's  population  of 
about  35,000,  and  proportionately  little  to  influencing 
its  color  and  atmosphere,  its  habits  of  thought  and 
attitudes  toward  life.  Strangers  among  us  are  wont 
to  marvel  and  then  to  admire  the  ample  self-suffi- 
ciency that  enables  our  county  to  go  right  along  its 
own  way  as  if  Washington  had  never  been  intruded 
into  its  vicinage.  Yet  why  not?  Our  old  families 
were  here  before  Washington — either  G.  or  D.  C. — 
had  arrived.  They  raised  tobacco  in  rather  a  large 
way  in  those  old  times  with  slave  labor,  and  some  of 
them  hauled  it  down  to  the  warehouses  that  George 
owned,  on  the  Potomac  front  at  Georgetown,  before 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton  had  even  dreamed  of  the 
compromise  that  picked  up  a  national  capital  by  its 
bootstraps  and  planted  it  under  our  noses.  The 


C.  WELLIVER 


The  automobile  isn  't  keeping  folks  away  from  this  church  at  NeiUville,  Maryland 


county  tolerates  Washington  with  somewhat  the 
same  mixed  sentiments  that  an  aristocratic  old  sec- 
tion of  residential  New  York  tolerates  the  sky- 
scraper that  is  hoisted  on  some  attractive  corner;  it 
may  help  the  price  of  our  land,  but  what  of  that  if 
we  don't  want  to  sell?  And,  anyhow,  it  isn't  the 
sort  of  thing  we  care  much  for.  Let  it  be  added,  too, 
that  our  amiability  will  not  bear  undue  presumption 
on  the  part  of  motoring  statesmen  with  misappre- 
hensions about  the  sincerity  of  our  speed  regulations 
or  the  assiduity  of  the  special  deputy  sheriffs  com- 
missioned to  protect  our  peace  and  dignity  against 
desecration  by  Sabbath  scorchers. 

The  Charm  of  It 

OUR  county  is  strictly  a  rural  community,  with  di- 
versified farming  as  its  basic  vocation  and  local 
politics  as  the  universal  avocation.  In  war  times  it 
was  overwhelmingly  pro-Southern  in  sympathies.  I 
have  heard  it  told  that  a  visiting  statesman  of  that 
epoch  expressed  surprise  at  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  a  community  "right  at  the  back  door  of  the  na- 
tional capital."    To  which  he  received  the  retort: 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir;  Montgomery  County  isn't 
at  the  back  door  of  Washington;  Washington  is  at 
the  back  door  of  the  county,  and  a  mighty  untidy 
back  yard  you  keep  there."  Which  in  those  times 
was  as  truthful  as  it  was  descriptive  of  our  county's 
sentiments. 

In  concluding  testimony  to  the  conservative  qual- 
ity of  its  community  opinions  it  may  be  noted  that 
five  years  ago  our  county  set  up  in  the  public  square 
at  Rockville,  the  county  seat,  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  who  had  gone 
out  from  old  Montgomery.  At  the  most  recent  elec- 
tion in  Maryland  Montgomery  returned  a  larger 
Democratic  majority  than  any  other  county. 

Physically  our  county  is  as  varied  and  beautiful 


as  it  ought  to  be,  in 
keeping  with  its  char- 
acter as  the  Heart  of 
Maryland.  It  rolls 
gently  back  from  the 
Potomac  toward  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  Once  a 
primeval  forest,  it  still  pos- 
sesses a  glorious  wealth  of 
trees  that  dot  and  fringe 
every  landscape  with  pluming 
green  in  summer  and  gorgeous 
color  throughout  the  long 
autumn.  Along  the  Potomac 
are  wonderful  wooded  hills; 
between  their  base  and 
the  river's  edge  threads  the 
old  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  surveyed  by  George 
Washington.  Up  through  the 
middle  of  the  county,  north- 
westerly from  old  Georgetown, 
runs  the  ancient  National 
Road ;  tradition  says  that 
Braddock's  expedition  against 
the  Indians  built  it  where  it 
is,  because  Colonel  Washington 
told  him  that  was  the  place 
to  put  it.  Braddock  didn't 
have  time  to  stop  and  put  a 
macadam  base  or  an  asphaltum 
surface  on  it,  but  the  automo- 
bile came  along  a  few  years 
ago  and  did  that.  Concerning 
which  part  of  our  story,  more  anon.  To-day  it  is  the 
main  artery  of  the  county,  a  link  in  the  Lincoln  High- 
way and  one  of  the  most  attractive  stretches  of  road 
in  the  country. 

Finally,  by  way  of  getting  my  bits  of  color  into  the 
picture  where  they  ought  to  be,  the  editor  will  per- 
haps permit  the  notation,  if  assured  that  there  is  no 
real-estate  job  mixed  up  in  it,  that  our  county  raises 
more  corn  per  acre  than  the  corn  belt;  more  wheat 
per  acre  than  most  wheat  States,  and  that  agricultural 
authorities,  paid  by  the  National  Government  to  be 
unprejudiced,  assure  me  that  our  farmers  do  better 
farming  than  most  of  the  "great  farming  States." 

There  is  only  one  town  in  the  county  of  so  much 
as  1,200  population.  It  is  Rockville,  the  county  capi- 
tal. But  the  county  has  been  knitted  together  into 
the  solidarity  of  community  interest,  understanding, 
acquaintance.  Everybody  "knows"  the  county.  Jour- 
neys that  formerly  were  impossible  are  taken  of  an 
evening  to  pay  a  social  call  to  neighbors  at  the  other 
end  of  the  county  as  carelessly  as  residents  of 
Rockville  used  to  walk  from  one  end  of  the  village 
to  the  other  to  attend  a  church  sociable. 

A  system  of  schools  has  been  developed  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  country  county  in  the 
most  progressive  States  of  the  new  West. 

But  let  the  development  be  taken  up,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  in  logical  order.  When  the  automobile  was 
already  a  well-known  institution  in  the  cities,  the 
country  saw  it  little  because  it  dared  not  venture  too 
far  away  from  the  termini  of  the  asphalt  ribbons  of 
the  streets.  Country  roads  might  be  negotiated 
when  they  were  in  their  best  condition,  but  they 
were  never  very  inviting  for  real  touring.  In  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  county,  ten  years  ago, 
there  was  not  a  single  mile  of  good  modern  road. 
There  were  two  turnpike  corporations  that  owned 
between  them  about  36  miles  of  road  that  could  be 
called  good  only  because  it  was  not  so  bad  as  the 


At  Ridgeville,  Maryland,  motorists  stop  daily  for  dinner  at  this  wayside  inn 


Ten  years  ago  our  county  could  show  nothing  like  this  stretch  of  highway 
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-when  everqthinjl  slips 


"RUGGED" 
TREAD 


THIS  is  the  time  of  all  times  to  buy  the  right  tires.  For 
it's  Winter  and  tires  are  beginning  to  slip  and  blow  and 
go.  Thousands  of  new  hard  points  project  from  the  frozen 
road,  or  else  the  going  is  "slick"  and  slippery.  And  there's  a 
long  Winter  coming. 

The  right  tire  for  Winter  work  must  stay  on  the  rim 
and/io7dthe  road.  We  believe  the  Federal  "Rugged"  Tire, 
tough  of  tread  and  tenacious  in  its  road-grip,  meets  your  every 
need  as  can  no  other  tire.  For  Federal  is  the  scientific  tire, 
and  the  Federal  "Rugged"  Tread  is  genuine  protection 
against  skidding. 


Stays  on  the  Rim 

Every  Federal  Tire,  "Rugged"  or  Plain,  has 
the  Double-Cable-Base,  that  exclusive  Federal 
feature  you  hear  of  so  often.  The  two  strong 
endless  steel  cables  at  each  base  of  the  tire 
anchor  it  so  firmly  to  the  rim  that  it  cannot  fly 
from  the  rim  and  it  cannot  "  rock."  This  spells 
Safety.  It  saves  inner  tubes  from  mutilation, 
too.  The  Federal  flexible  bead-filler  made  pos- 
sible by  this  Double-Cable-Base  construction, 
cannot  cut  and  grind  up  into  the  side  walls  and 
cause  rim-cuts  and  blowouts.  Here  is  genuine 
advancement  in  the  making  of  pneumatic  tires. 


Holds  the  Road 

The  Federal  "Rugged"  Tread  gives  safe,  sure 
traction  on  every  road  surface.  The  three 
parallel  rows  of  big,  broad  Rugged  studs  are 
/r/p/e-protection  against  the  car's  temptation  to 
slide  or  skid.  And  in  the  design  of  the  Rugged 
studs,  too,  you  see  again  evidence  of  Federal's 
scientific  construction.  For  the  studs  of  the 
outside  rows  are  tapered  gradually  down  to- 
ward the  outer  edges  so  that  they  cannot  pro- 
ject, cannot  press  into  the  fabric  to  break  it 
down  and  cause  blowouts.  Federal  Rugged 
studs  wear  a  long  time,  and  they  wear  even/y. 


Mount  your  car  now  on  FEDERAL  RUGGEDS  and 
make  it  behave  these  slippery  days.  Experience  a  new 
pleasure  in  steady  winter  driving.  Experience  a  new  freedom 
from  worry.  Long  life,  long  mileage,  is  scientifically  built  into 
every  Federal  "Rugged"  and  Plain  Tread  Tire. 

Federal  Double-Cable- Base  Tires,  Plain  and  "Rugged"  Treads, 
straight-wall  and  quick  detachable,  in  all  sizes  for  standard  rims. 

FEDERAL  RUBBER  MFG.   CO.,  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Auto  Tire 
Sundries,  Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriage  Tires,  Rubber  Heels,  Horse 
Shoe  Pads,  Rubber   Matting  and  general   mechanical  rubber  goods 

FEDERAL.—"  The  Sterling  Mark  on  Rubber 
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rest.  On  these  tollhouses  were  frequent  and 
charges  both  troublesome  and  forbidding. 
Neither  of  them  was  profitable.  They  repre- 
sented the  enterprise  of  a  period  several  dec- 
ades gone — enterprise  that  had  won  deficits 
instead  of  dividends  and  that  warned  enthusi- 
asts against  investments  of  that  sort. 

Waking  Up  to  the  Road  Gospel 

IT  WAS  not  till  1905  that  the  county,  co- 
operating with  the  State,  awoke  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  its  roads  needed  modernizing;  and, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  experience  else- 
where, it  was  the  coming  of  the  automobile 
that  caused  the  awakening.  Aside  from  the 
two  toll  roads  I  have  mentioned,  there  was  not 
a  mile  of  rock-ballasted  highway  in  the  county. 
In  winter  and  in  rainy  times  in  other  seasons 
the  roads  were  simply  impassable.  Old-fash- 
ioned wooden  bridges  and  culverts  were  liable 
to  disappear  after  a  heavy  downpour  and  at 
their  best  were  dangerous  to  motor  cars  or 
heavily  laden  farm  vehicles  and  traction  en- 
gines. One  obvious  and  impressive  conse- 
quence of  this  condition  was  the  increasing 
diflRculty  of  getting  threshing  outfits  moved 
from  place  to  place  to  thresh  the  wheat  that 
had  become  the  county's  leading  cash  crop. 

In  the  beginnings  of  the  new  era  of  road 
building  nobody  quite  realized  what  was  to  be 
the  effect.  It  required  all  the  courage  and  per- 
sistence that  leaders  in  the  movement  could 
muster  to  get  State  Legislature  and  county 
commissioners  to  authorize  expenditures  that 
the  croakers  knew  meant  the  straight  road  to 
bankruptcy.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  the 
social,  educational,  and  economic  revolution,  the  up- 
ward swing  for  the  whole  community,  that  would 
follow  the  venture.  The  only  thing  that  the  pessi- 
mists could  descry  as  a  certainty  was  that  the  pro- 
posed roads  were  going  to  cost  .$10,000  or  $12,000  or 
$14,000  per  mile,  and  somehow  must  be  paid  for. 

Despite  all  the  solemn  warnings,  the  adventurers 
won  and  the  building  of  modern  macadam  roads  be- 
gan— a  mile  or  two  at  first,  with  the  State  bearing 
the  expense.  Somehow  it  seems  always  easier  to  get 
people  to  submit  to  indirect  taxes,  or  taxes  imposed 
by  a  more  remote  authority.  So  the  State  was  at 
length  permitted  to  issue  bonds  and  put  in  experi- 
mental roads  in  the  various  counties,  ours  among  the 
rest.  Certain  important  main  highways  were  taken 
over  bodily  by  the  State,  and  less  important  routes 
were  left  to  the  counties. 

To-day  State  and  county  are  completely  won  to  the 
good-roads  policy.  Our  county  has  about  175  miles 
of  the  finest  modern  roads,  properly  graded,  splen- 
didly built,  with  the  finest  modern  concrete  and 
steel  bridges.  There  will  be  twice  as  many  miles 
before  another  decade,  for  every  community  that  has 
not  yet  had  its  road  improved  is  "pulling"  for  its 
share  of  the  good  thing.  There  are  about  840  miles 
of  roads  of  all  kinds  in  the  county. 

One  of  the  important  results  of  building  good 
roads  is  that  the  dirt  roads  have  been  greatly  bene- 
fited by  reason  of  taking  away  from  them  much  of 
the  heavy  travel  that  seeks  the  macadam  pikes;  it  is 
easier  to  maintain  the  dirt  roads  than  formerly,  and 
there  is  more  interest,  more  effort.    The  districts 
that  haven't  yet  won  in 
the  competition  for  the 
best  highways  want  to 
make  the  best  of  what 
they  have.    There  is  not 
now  a  single  toUgate  in 
the  county,  and  there 
will  never  be  one  again. 
Two  small  and  poor  road 
districts  bought  the  last 
stretches  of  the  toll 
pikes,  made  them  free, 
improved  them,  and  are 
glad  they  did. 

Uncle  Sam,  impressed 
by  the  clamor  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  in 
behalf  of  Federal  aid  for 
the  roads  movement,  ap- 
propriated a  fund  to 
build  some  experimental 
pieces  of  modern  road  in 
different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  our  county 
mustered  enough  "pull" 
to  get  one  section  of 
about  8  miles  of  this, 
from  Rockville  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  line. 
Though  built  and  con- 
trolled  by  the  Federal 

Bureau  of  Roads,  the  Government  invested  only 
about  $15,000;  the  county  gave  $16,000,  and  inter- 
ested property  owners  subscribed  about  $14,000. 

Fir.st  and  last,  county,  State,  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  enterprising  citizens  have  in  this  decade 


"Slate  and  county  are  completely  won  to  the  good-roads  policy  ' 

of  1-oad  development  invested  about  $1,750,000  in  our 
county's  new  road  system.  How  do  we  stand  on 
the  investment? 

In  1906,  when  the  movement  was  just  starting,  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  county  was 
$13,000,000.  Now  it  is  $21,000,000.  There  have  been 
advances  in  all  parts,  but  in  the  main  it  is  shown, 
both  by  assessments  and  the  prices  at  which  proper- 
ties have  changed  hands,  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  increment  has  gone  into  property  getting  the 
direct  benefit  of  the  new  roads.  Good  authorities 
declare  that  lands  adjacent  to  the  new  roads  have 
increased  so  much  more  in  value  than  other  lands 
that  the  aggregate  benefit  to  these  best-favored  areas 
can  safely  be  set  down  as  amounting  to  twice  the 
cost  of  the  roads!  The  eagerness  with  which  sec- 
tions not  heretofore  favored  are  demanding  their 
share  of  the  roads  indicates  clearly  that  the  commu- 
nity believes  this.  Nobody  likes  increased  taxes,  and 
our  county  has  them;  but  the  man  who  has  collected 
the  taxes  throughout  the  entire  road-betterment 
epoch  assures  me  that  on  the  whole  taxes  never  were 
so  willingly  paid  as  now. 

Making  It  Washington's  Playground 

THE  social  effects  of  the  good  roads  have  been  in- 
teresting to  observe  as  they  have  developed.  More 
and  more  the  city  has  come  out  toward  us.  It 
comes  to  us  for  its  amusement  and  recreation;  our 
county  has  become  the  playground  of  Washington  for 
eight  months  of  the  year.    Our  young  people,  and 


At  Seneca,  on  the  Potomac:  a  place  for  picnicking,  witli  fisliiiig,  swimming,  canoeing — and,  later,  moonlight 

some  of  us  not  so  young,  have  learned  that  when 
they  choose  they  can  run  into  the  city  for  the 
theatre,  but  it's  so  much  more  fun  to  drive  over  the 
long,  open  stretches  of  country  roads  than  over  the 
city  streets  that  the  city  has  ceased  to  hold  J;he  in- 


vitation for  us  that  it  once  did.  So  the  big 
neighborhood  of  the  county  has  developed  its 
independent  facilities  for  amusing  itself.  Halls 
have  been  built  at  near  a  dozen  crossroads  or 
villages,  commonly  convenient  to  picnic  grounds. 
Here  are  held  the  dances,  lyceums,  entertain- 
ments, farmers'  clubs,  and  all  kinds  of  gather- 
ings. A  Social  Service  League,  whose  work 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  under  the 
old  conditions,  is  working  intelligently  and 
effectively  for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis 
and  other  diseases  and  for  better  sanitation. 
The  isolation  of  farm  life,  that  we  used  to  ex- 
perience and  still  read  about,  is  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  not  everybody  has  an 
automobile  as  yet.  But  remember  that  in  the 
country  ownership  of  a  car  does  not  create  a 
new  line  of  social  distinction.  The  country 
car  is  a  good  deal  of  a  neighborhood  jitney; 
one  youngster  with  the  privilege  of  the  family 
car  is  likely  to  bring  two  or  three  loads  of 
passengers  to  the  dance  on  Saturday  evening. 
Of  a  Saturday  night  in  summer  you  will  find 
the  grove  surrounding  the  social  hall,  say  at 
Sandy  Spring,  parked  full  of  cars,  big  and 
little,  old  and  new.  You  will  find  people  there 
from  every  corner  of  the  county,  from  Wash- 
ington, from  two  or  three  neighboring  counties 
even.  The  downtrodden  farmer's  wife,  for  whom 
so  much  professionalized  sympathy  has  gone 
out  via  the  columns  of  the  woman's  page,  will 
be  there  in  her  best  gown,  ripping  off  the  one- 
step  or  balancing  through  the  hesitation  as 
lively  as  her  son  and  daughter  with  whom  she 
clasps  hands  in  the  ring-around  for  the  Paul 
Jones  that  ends  the  evening  in  one  wild  whirl. 
This  is  no  exaggeration  of  what  the  automobile  has 
done  to  change  the  life  of  our  county.  Come  and  see 
us,  and  believe.  If  you  prefer  picnicking,  we  will 
call  up  a  few  neighbors  and  organize  a  party  to  run 
over  to  Seneca,  on  the  Potomac.  Here  the  back- 
water from  the  dam  that  conserves  Washington's 
water  supply  creates  a  lake  several  miles  long,  be- 
tween the  Maryland  and  the  Virginia  hills;  you  vrill 
have  good  fishing,  swimming,  canoeing,  and  posi- 
tively the  most  efficient  supply  of  moonlight  you  will 
remember  to  have  used.  And  the  whole  county  next- 
door  neighbor  to  it  all!  Anywhere  by  the  roadside 
we  will  pass  parties  spreading  the  contents  of  their 
picnic  baskets;  maybe  they  have  come  15  miles  or 
more,  just  to  find  a  favorite  spot  and  to  enjoy  the 
drive  home  after  supper. 

Not  less  important  than  these  social  developments 
of  the  gasoline  era  are  the  educational  ones.  Our 
county  has  developed,  vdthin  this  same  era  of  the 
automobile  and  the  improved  roads,  its  system  of 
centralized  schools.  There  are  county  high  schools 
at  Rockville,  Sandy  Spring,  Germantown,  Gaithers- 
burg,  Darnestown,  and  Poolesville;  excellent  graded 
schools,  with  ample  high-school  facilities  for  the  ad- 
vanced pupils;  besides  the  Rockville  Academy,  some 
private  schools,  and  the  wonted  system  of  old-style 
country  schools  tributary  to  the  high  schools.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  our  county  don't  need  to  go  away 
from  the  farm  in  order  to  get  as  good  educational 
advantages  as  used  to  be  afforded  only  to  the  youth 
of  good-sized  towns.  The  automobile,  the  good 
roads,  the  spirit  of  progress,  ambition  and  interest, 

the  new  outlook  on  life, 
have  made  these  things 
possible.  And  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all  lies, 
more  than  any  other  one 
material  cause,  the  au- 
tomobile. 

Our  county  isn't  com- 
plaining about  its  sub- 
stantial farm  families 
leaving  the  farm  and 
moving  to  town.  There's 
no  need;  the  substantial 
farm  family  has  its  car; 
the  town,  or  even  the 
city,  is  just  outside  the 
farmhouse  door.  In- 
stead of  the  country 
cousins  going  to  town 
for  a  visit  at  every  pos- 
sible opportunity,  and 
hating  to  return  home, 
we  know  vastly  more 
about  the  city  cousins 
and  friends  inventing  ex- 
cuses to  get  invited  to 
the  country,  where  the 
real  fun  is.  The  town, 
with  us,  is  coming  to  the 
country,  not  the  country 
to  the  town.  Every  year 
sees  an  increase  in  the  number  of  town  and  city  fam- 
ilies that  move  out  to  our  county  because  they  have 
been  discovering  that  this  new  method  of  living  offers 
all  the  advantages  of  the  town,  with  those  of  the 
country  added. 


N  December  3 1st  —  at  the 
Automobile  Show  in  New 
York  City — we  shall  formally 
introduce  to  the  American 
people  a  new  addition  to 
the  Paige  line  —  a  six- 
cylinder  car  which  sells  for 
$1050. 

^  Right  now,  we  might  tell  you 
that  this  new  Paige  is  a  start- 
ling achievement. 

We  might  tell  you  about  its 
remarkable  motor  —  its 
luxurious  appointments — 
its  rich  French  leather  upholstery  —  its 
roomy  seating  arrangements  for  five 
full  grown  passengers  —  its  ample  wheel- 
base  and  impressive  European  stream 
lines. 

We  might  tell  you  about  all  of  these  fea- 
tures— and  a  great  many  more.  But  we 
much  prefer  that  you  shall  establish 
them  for  yourself. 

We  want  you  to  FIND  in  this  car  your 
ideal  of  what  a  five-passenger  automobile 
really  should  be. 

We  want  you  to  personally  "  discover'  •  the 
car  that  you  and  your  family  have  been 
waiting  for  and  hoping  for  these  many 
years. 

We  want  you  to  set  your  expectations  just 
as  high  as  you  possibly  can.  Then,  ex- 
amine this  new  Paige  and  see  if  you 
are  obliged  to  make  one  single  compro- 
mise. 

We  ask  you  to  do  this  for  YOURSELF. 
We  shall  be  quite  content  to  abide  by 
the  result. 

And,  now,  just  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion of  the  success  which  has  come 
to  this  company  in  such  generous 
measure. 

First  and  foremost,  let  it  be  understood 
that  Paige  builds  not  for  price  —  but  for 
QUALITY. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  stated  in  our  public 
announcements : 

"  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  manufacture 
a  car  for  a  PRICE,  but  it  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent matter  to  produce  a  car  of  1 00-point 
excellence  and  still  maintain  a  price  to 
the  consumer  that  is  not  prohibitive. " 


There,  you  have  the  very  essence  of  the 
Paige  idea. 

There  you  have  the  compelling  motive 
behind  every  car  which  has  ever  left  this 
factory. 

There  you  have  the  REASON  for  the 
astounding  value  which  you  will  find 
in  the  new  five-passenger  model  quite 
as  well  as  the  larger  Fairfield 
"Six-46." 

REMEMBER,  YOU  CAN  ONLY  GET 
OUT  OF  A  PRODUCT  PRECISELY 
WHAT  THE  MANUFACTURER 
PUTS  INTO  IT. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  basic  quality. 
No  matter  whether  it  be  a  type- 
writer, farm  tractor  or  automobile, 
service  must  be  BUILT  IN  the  prod- 
uct —  not  merely  veneered  on  the 
surface. 

Let  us  here,  then,  renew  our  bond  of  Faith 
with  the  American  public. 

So  long  as  Paige  cars  are  built,  we  shall 
unceasingly  maintain  our  policy 
of  building  only  GOOD  cars — with 
quality  our  first  and  foremost  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that 
the  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor 
has  vastly  increased  during  the  past 
twelve  months. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  jealously  guard  even 
the  quality  of  every  cotter  pin  which 
goes  into  the  construction  of  a  Paige 
car. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  employ  only 
the  BEST  materials  and  only  the 
BEST  workmanship  that  the  market 
affords. 

So  long  as  Paige  cars  are  sold,  we  shall 
remain  keenly  sensible  of  our  obligation 
to  see  that  these  cars  render  unfailing 
service  and  continue  to  merit  the 
confidence  which  has  been  reposed 
in  them. 

On  this  basis,  we  ask  you  to  buy  a  Paige — 
not  because  of  its  price — but  because  of 
its  nameplate. 

We  ask  you  to  believe  in  these  cars  as 

WE    believe    in    them.  We  willingly 

accept  our  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility. 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

Fairfield  "Six-46"  Detroit,  Michigan  Fleetwood  "Six-38' 

»1295  ^1050 

f.  o.  b.  Delroit  On  Exhibition  at  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

New  York  Automobile  Show — Space  A-30 
Chicago    Automobile    Show — Space  D-6 
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Over  at  the  east  side  of  our  county  is  Sandy 
Spring,  not  a  town  but  a  wide-spreading  farm  neigh- 
borhood founded  by  Quakers  a  century  ago  or 
more.  Sandy  Spring  proper,  the  social  center  of  the 
community,  is  little  more  than  a  crossing  of  roads; 
there  are,  however,  about  4,000  people  within  the 
community.  Sandy  Spring  is  some  10  miles  from 
the  nearest  railroad  or  trolley  line,  and  time  was 
when  the  lack  of  satisfactory  communication,  of 
touch  with  the  outside  world,  of  social  opportunity, 
was  much  bemoaned,  especially  by  the  younger  peo- 
ple. They  fancied  the  notion  of  getting  away  to 
the  big,  free  world  outside. 

A  patriarch  of  this  community  told  me  recently 
that  the  automobile,  the  new  roads,  and  the  excellent 
high  school  now  maintained  there  had  in  his  opinion 
saved  the  neighborhood.     The  younger  people  no 


longer  yearn  to  get  away,  simply  because  they  have 
discovered  that  they  can  go  when  they  like,  and  their 
easy  touch  with  the  outside  has  rubbed  off  the 
glamour. 

They  may  have  aM  tjjey  want  of  the  outside,  and, 
having  it,  they  have  learned  that  staying  at  home, 
under  modern  conditions  in  such  a  community,  is 
more  attractive  than  leaving. 

That  is  fairly  representative  of  what  the  new  con- 
ditions of  life  have  meant  for  the  whole  of  our 
county. 

Telephones,  rural  mail  delivery,  the  parcel  post 
to  make  shopping  easy,  have  all  done  their  part; 
but  the  real,  effective,  significant  revolution  in  our 
counti'y  life  began  with  the  automobile  and  pro- 
gressed as  the  automobile  dragged  other  things  in  its 
train;  opened  the  way  for  them,  made  them  possible. 


got  us  acquainted  with  one  another,  taught  us  some 
new  arts  in  spending  money  to  get  the  most,  in 
terms  of  life  and  living,  out  of  it. 

Yes,  the  automobile  is  expensive;  but  in  the  coun- 
try, where  cheap  cars  are  used,  where  everybody  in 
the  house  can  run  the  contraption,  where  it  performs 
every  day  a  score  of  real  sei'vices  that  save  time  and 
energy,  it  pays  its  way  entirely  aside  from  its  con- 
tribution to  making  life  bigger  and  brighter.  The 
boy  with  a  car  to  care  for  learns  a  thousand  things 
about  machinery  that  he  would  never  learn  from  a 
less  entertaining  mechanism.  The  automobile  in  the 
city  may  be  a  luxury,  but  in  the  country  it  is  a 
facility,  an  educator,  a  social  and  economic  factor 
that,  faster  than  most  people  realize,  is  saving  the 
institution  of  rural  life  and  solving  the  problem  of 
rural  happiness. 


THE  European  'War  has 
made  the  world  familiar 
with  the  name  "machine  gun." 
Two  years  ago  half  the  peo- 
ple had  never  heard  of  ma- 
chine guns.  Now  everyone 
knows  in  a  general  way  that 
a  machine  gun  is  some  sort 
of  exaggerated  rifle  which 
fires  automatically  four  or 
five  hundred  shots  a  minute. 

The  effect  of  this  sort  of 
fire  may  be  illustrated  by 
what  occurred  at  the  Platts- 
burg  Camp  of  Instruction 
for  business  and  professional 
men  last  August.  We  were 
lying  flat  on  our  backs  in 
the  bottom  of  a  trench  three 
feet  deep.  Bullet-proof  plates 
of  steel  from  the  armored 
trucks  lined  the  sides  of  the 
trench  toward  the  firing  point. 
Sand  from  the  trench  was 
piled  deep  outside  toward  the 
machine  guns.     But  if  any 

man  in  that  trench  escaped  a  shiver  up  and  down 
his  spine  when  the  machine  guns  let  loose,  he  didn't 
boast  of  it.  Through  a  black  night,  two  long  shafts 
of  light  from  our  searchlight  car  lit  up  the  trench 
and  targets.  The  bugle  sounded  "All  down  in  the 
trench,"  then  two  short  blasts  for  "Commence  firing." 
Right  above  us  something  snapped  like  a  great  elec- 
tric spark.  It  was  followed  by  the  report  of  the  gun 
500  yards  away;  then  another  crack  and  another  as 
the  machine  guns  got  their  range  by  trial  shots  with 
regulated  fire.  This  was  not  at  all  startling — just 
like  oi  dinary  rifle  fire.  The  men  in  the  trench  merely 
laughed  and  called  out  "Jim's  hit!"  or  "John's  hit!" 
as  the  shots  caught  the  targets  above  tho.se  in- 
dividuals. Then  one  gun  after  another  changed  to 
automatic  fire.  The  air  over  us  shivered  and  crackled 
and  vibrated  with  bullets,  the  sand  from  before  the 
trench  came  in  like  sleet,  the  ground  thudded  with 
low  shots,  and  away  off  the  machine  guns  drummed 
with  an  inhuman  rapidity  and  regularity.  We  knew 
we  were  not  in  the  slightest  danger,  but  the  thought 
that,  if  all  this  were  real,  we  might  be  in  honor 
bound  to  climb  up  out  of  our  trench  into  that 
crackling  stream  of  bullets  and  charge  those  dia- 
bolical machine  guns  caused  a  sick  feeling  in  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.    It  seemed  impossible. 

Machine  Guns  in  War 

I KNOW  there  is  dispute  among  army  officers  as  to 
the  real  efficiency  of  machine  guns.  There  is  talk 
of  percentages  of  hits  under  various  tests,  and  things 
of  that  sort;  but  to  the  men  in  the  Motor  Machine 
Gun  Troop  at  Plattsburg  last  August  this  little 
experience  in  a  trench  under  actual  fire  from  ma- 
chine guns  was  more  convincing  than  arguments. 
We  do  not  wonder  why  machine  guns  are  mentioned 
in  every  day's  reports  that  reach  the  newspapers 
from  the  European  War.  It  does  not  surprise  us  to 
hear  of  machine  guns  on  aeroplanes,  machine  guns 
on  motor  cars  and  motorcycles,  machine  guns  car- 
ried by  men,  and  machine  guns  dragged  on  little 
sleds — machine  guns  everywhere. 

And  what  more  appropriate  in  association  with 
machine  guns  than  automobiles?  The  machine  gun 
has  been  called  in  military  parlance  "a  weapon  of 
opportunity."  The  automobile  furnishes  the  op- 
portunity. Packed  on  the  backs  of  horses  or  mules 
and  attached  to  an  infantry  or  cavalry  regiment. 
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machine  guns  have  the  mobility  of  infantry  or  cav- 
alry— neither  more  nor  less.  Transported  in  auto- 
mobiles and  operating  as  independent  units,  ma- 
chine-gun detachments  ordered  out  of  New  York 
City  at  daylight  could  go  into  action  at  noon  in 
Albany.  They  could  leave  New  York  at  night  and 
be  on  the  firing  line  in  Boston  by  daylight  next 
morning.  And  this  with  their  men  fresh  and  ready — 
not  tired  out  from  forced  marching;  well  fed  from 
their  own  cook  car — not  hungry  because  of  delayed 
commissary  wagons,  and  with  their  own  supply  of 
ammunition  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

It  was  to  try  some  such  experiments  that  the 
Motor  Machine  Gun  Troop  which  went  to  the  August 
Plattsburg  Camp  was  organized.  Some  seventy  men 
were  recruited  in  groups  of  eight  or  ten  from  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  else- 
where— so  that  the  idea,  if  successful,  should  be 
well  disseminated.  Some  fifteen  motor  cars,  motor 
trucks,  and  motorcycles  were  obtained  through  the 
generosity  and  public  spirit  of  the  manufacturers. 
These  cars  were  of  various  makes  and  types — dis- 
similarity being  desired  for  purposes  of  experiment. 
A  SVz-ton  truck,  weighing  over  8  tons  with  its  full 
load,  crew  and  armor,  was  our  superdreadnought. 

Of  the  result  of  this  experimental  outfit  we  must 
allow  those  to  judge  who  are  qualified  to  speak  in 
military  matters.  "Theirs  not  to  reason  why"  re- 
mains a  good  maxim  for  the  citizen  soldier.  But  we 
may  properly  testify  to  facts. 

A  heterogeneous  organization  of  this  sort,  never 
even  brought  together  till  they  fell  in  fifteen  min- 
utes before  departure,  with  motor  cars  and  trucks 
varying  in  speed  from  12  to  75  miles  an  hour, 
traveled  the  365  miles  to  Plattsburg  at  the  rate  of 
100  to  150  miles  a  day  without  difficulty.  If  the 
slow  cars  in  the  last  division  fell  behind  20 
miles  in  the  morning's  run,  the  motorcycle  dispatch 
rider  needed  only  half  an  hour  to  carry  back  in- 
structions to  the  officer  in  charge,  and  the  last 
division  came  in  at  night  by  the  time  tents  were 
pitched  and  mess  ready.  The  organization  was  self- 
contained  and  took  care  of  itself.  Many  customary 
problems  of  military  travel  simply  disappeared.  If 
no  good  camp  ground  was  found  at  the  hour  or 
place  intended,  five  or  ten  miles  more  was  no  mat- 
ter of  consequence.  If  there  was  lack  of  wood  or 
water  near  the  camp,  a  car  brought  a  supply  from 
anywhere  within  two  or  three  miles  in  15  minutes 


or  less.  Somewhere  within  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  supplies  of  any 
sort  were  always  available. 

While  at  the  Plattsburg 
Camp  the  Motor  Machine 
Gun  Troop  found  a  target 
range  21  miles  away,  and 
went  to  it  as  often  as  de- 
sired in  45  minutes,  in  which 
time  infantry  could  have 
marched  about  two  miles. 
The  motor  trucks  rendered 
all  sorts  of  services,  from 
doing  the  work  of  a  dozen 
army  wagons  in  about  one- 
fourth  the  time  to  transport- 
ing thirty-five  men  on  one 
truck  at  a  speed  of  30  miles 
an  hour. 

When  the  maneuvers  came 
the   motor  -  transported  ma- 
chine guns  were  always  turn- 
ing up  everywhere.    If  the 
I  ¥  \Ji  "enemy"  made  an  attack  in 

some  unexpected  quarter,  the 
rattle  of  rifle  fire  hardly  be- 
gan before  two  or  three  gray  automobiles  came  whirl- 
ing down  some  road,  dodging  baggage  wagons  and 
columns  of  cavalry,  and  the  drumming  of  the  Colt 
guns  gave  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  to  the  defenders. 
While  a  baggage  train  was  crawling  across  the  land- 
scape, several  hundred  yards  of  its  sinuous  length 
was  always  under  fire  from  two  or  three  machine 
guns  posted  on  a  hill,  with  their  motor  cars  waiting 
under  cover  in  the  road  below  to  whisk  the  guns  and 
their  crews  away  to  some  new  point  of  vantage  if 
the  infantry  escort  of  the  theoretically  demoralized 
baggage  train  deployed  and  advanced  to  close  quar- 
ters in  spite  of  being  all  consti'uctively  dead.  Of 
course  these  things  were  not  always  obvious,  for  the 
baggage  train  and  commissary  wagons  had  to  get  to 
the  intended  camping  place,  and  kept  on  under  a 
fire  which  would  have  wiped  out  any  column  of  ants 
traveling  that  road.  Umpires  do  not  readily  observe 
the  slaughter  wrought  by  a  Benet-Mercier  machine 
gun,  which  will  not'  shoot  blank  cartridges,  but 
merely  clicks  spitefully  while  columns  of  infantry 
come  up  in  close  formation  and,  instead  of  being 
slain,  stumble  upon  the  outraged  machine  gun  crews 
and  declare  them  captured  by  force  of  numbers. 

We  had  expected  some  trouble  on  the  country 
roads,  but  found  the  cars  quite  capable  of  going 
anywhere  we  wished.  It  is  only  fair  to  admit,  how- 
ever, that  on  the  way  up  to  Plattsburg  we  sometimes 
had  to  shore  up  country  bridges  for  our  heaviest 
trucks  when  off  the  main  highways. 

The  Test  at  Plattsburg 

ONE  interesting  feature  of  the  experiment  came 
from  an  unexpected  request  two  days  before  we 
left  New  "Vork  that  we  take  up  to  Plattsburg  a  3-inch 
field  gun  and  caisson,  each  with  its  limber.  The  gun 
and  limber  were  hitched  on  behind  the  "Big  Mack," 
the  caisson  and  limber  behind  another  truck,  and 
both  were  towed  along  with  the  column,  traveling 
more  than  100  miles  a  day.  Once  the  gun  broke  loose, 
while  rounding  a  curve  at  25  miles  an  hour.  It  went 
through  a  fence  and  over  a  retaining  wall  into  the 
field  below,  but  was  quickly  hauled  back  and  hitched' 
on  again  undamaged.  I  doubt  whether  any  piece  of 
artillery  ever  before  traveled  the  roads  on  its  own 
wheels  so  fast  and  so  far.  I  am  afraid  the  gun 
reached  Plattsburg  pretty  well  shaken  up,  but  the 
experiment  seemed  to  us  to  show  that  field  guns 


of  American  makers  of 
electrically  equipped 
motor    A  cars  use 
Willard  A  Batteries 


List  of  Willard  Equipped  Cars 

The  makers  of  these  cars  base  their  purchases  of  storage 
batteries  on  the  car  owner's  lighting  and  starting  satisfaction 
—  not  on  price. 


Abbott-Detroit 
Alter 

American  La  France 

American 

Amea 

Anfter 

Apperson 

Armleder 

Atlai-Knieht 

Atterbury 

Auburn 

Austin 

Arery 

Bartholomew 

Bell 

Berg 

Blumberg 
Briacoe 

BrockTllle  Atlas 
Brockway 

Chalmers  Model  No.  32 

Chandler 

CheTrolet,  "Baby 

Grand" 
Coey  Flyer 
Colby 
Coleman 
Commerce 
Consolidated 
Continental 
(>>rbltt 
Crane 
Crawford 
Crescent 
Crow 

Cunningham 

Daniel* 

DsTla 

Denby 

OeDlon-Bouton 
Del  roller 
Dlle 

Dodge  Brothers 

M»»tor  Car 
Dorrls 
Dort 

F.mpire 

Federal 
F.I.  A  T. 
Fisher 

Fo«»Ofla  I.lghf  Car 

Franklin 

Front  Drlre 


Glide 
Gramm 

Gram  m- Bern  stein 
Great  Eagle 
Great  Western 

Hanger 

Harwood-Barley 

Haynes 

Herff-Brooks 

Holller  "Eight" 

Howard 

Hupmoblle 

Imperial 
Indiana 
International 
Interstate 

Jackson 
Jones 

Kelly 
King 

KUsel-Kar 
Kline 
Knox 
Krit 

Lambert 
Lancia 

Lauth  Juergens 
l.«wls  "L.P.  C." 
Lexington 
LIppard  Stewart 
Locomobile 
Lozler 
Luverne 
Lyons-Atlas 

McFarlan 

McLaughlin 

Maccar 

Madison 

Marlon 

Marmon 

.Martin 

Mason 

Meteor 

Metz 

Mitchell 

Mollne-Knight 

Monarch 

Monitor  "i-M" 

Monroe 

Moon 

Moyer 


National 

Oakland  Model  No. 
Ogren 

Overland  Models 

83  and  84 
Owea-Magnetic 

Packard 

Paige 

Paterson 

Pathfinder 

Peerless 

Pilgrim 

Pilot 

Pope-Hartford 

Pratt 

Premier 

Renault 
Reo 

Republic 
Richmond 
Rowe 
Ru8.<tell 

Sayers-Scovllle 

S.  G.  V. 

Scrlpps-Booth 

Seagrave 

Simplex 

Singer 

South  Bend 

.Spauldlng 

Spocrer 

Stafford 

Stanley 

Stearns 

Stegeman 

Sterling 

Stewart 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Thomas 

Touralne 

Tudhope 

Vclle 

Westcott 

Wichita 

WInton 

Zimmerman 


Where  Experts  Agree 

Suppose  you  have  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  invest, 
and  you  consult  one  hundred  experienced  business 
men  representing  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  success- 
ful industries  in  the  world. 

Again  —  suppose  that  eighty-five  of  those  men  agree 
on  one  and  the  same  investment  as  the  best  buy  on 
the  market,  w^hile  the  other  fifteen  not  only  disagree 
w^ith  the  majority  but  with  one  another. 

Whose  advice  will  you  follow  f 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  build- 
ers of  electrically  equipped  cars  do 
more  than  merely  advise  you  to 
u..,,   \\T-A\^^A    Storage  Batteries. 


buy  Willard 
They  i 
buying 


They  set  you  the  example — by 
Willard   Batteries  them- 


buymg  Willard  Batteries  them- 
selves and  putting  them  on  their 
cars. 

Only  fifteen  per  cent  use  other 
makes — and  for  reasons  not  always 
compatible  with  your  interests. 

Which  battery  is  it  reasonable 
to  believe  will  last  the  longest, 
cost  the  least  for  repairs,  start 
your  engine  most  easily,  keep  your 
lights  burning  most  brightly? 

It's  doubtful  if  you'll  find  an 
85%  majority  for  any  other  single 
part  of  a  motor  car. 

Car  builders  are  divided  in  opin- 
ion about  radiators,  springs,  tires, 
motors,  bodies,  tops,  starters,  etc. 
— but  when  it  comes  to  storage 


batteries  they  agree  on  the  one 
surest  way  to  give  you  the  highest 
battery  quality,  backed  by  a 
nation-wide  battery  service.  That 
service  is  established  to  keep 
700,000  car  owners  satisfied  with 
their  lighting  and  starting. 

You  can  trust  the  judgment  of 
these  car  builders — they  have  taken 
all  kinds  of  batteries  apart,  shown 
up  the  goodness  or  cheapness  of 
their  construction,  tested  them 
physically,  chemically,  mechani- 
cally and  in  actual  service. 

But  it  may  interest  you  to  know 
how  a  battery  is  made  and  what 
it  is  that  has  given  Willard  that 
85%  majority. 

Write  for  Booklet  C-1,  "Truth  Telling 
Tests, "  which  points  cut  the  difference 
between  good  batteries  and  cheap  ones — 
with  a  complete  list  of  the  storage  battery 
stations  where  you  can  get  expert  Willard 
Service. 


Willard  Storage  Battery  Company 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Detroit:  736-40  Woodward  Avenue 
San  Francisco:  143,1  Bush  Street 
Oakland,  Cal.:  2509  lJroa<hvay 
Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Nicollcto' 13th Sts. 


New  York:  22«-230  W.  S8tli  Street 
("lllCA<;o:  2S24-30  So.  Wabash  Avenue 
Atlanta:  8-10  ICawt  Cain  Street 
Indianapolis:  316-318  North  Illinois  Street 

Direct  Factory  Representatives  In  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Dallas, 
Kansas  ("ity,  Omaha,  Seattle. 
Service  Statiuns  in  all  primipal  cities'.    There  are  some  real  opporlunilies  oprnfor  men  who  have  the  expert  knowledge  and 
complete  facilities  to  nive  the  kind  of  service  demanded  by  IVillard  standards. 
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could  be  transported  in  this  way  cr.fiily  enough  if 
the  gun  carriages  were  built  somewhat  differently 
and  designed  for  high  speed— perhaps  with  solid  rub- 
ber tires  instead  of  steel.  Even  as  now  mounted,  field 
artillery  could  cleai-ly  be  thus  transported  20  miles 
in  an  hour  in  case  of  emergency. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  this  ex- 
periment and  the  reason  for  this 
account  of  it  are  to  show  that 
motor  machine-gun  units  would 
furnish  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
National   Guard   and  that  they 
could  be  organized  all  over  the 
country   without   any  dif!iculty. 
Any  good  touring  car  will  serve 
well  enough  to  carry  a  gun  crew 
of  five  men  and  a  driver,  a  ma- 
chine gun  and  tripod  weighing 
some  75  pounds,  and  1,000  rounds 
of   ammunition   weighing  about 
100    pounds.     For   purposes  of 
drill  and  training,  this  is  air  that 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Armored 
cars,  ambulances,  searchlight  cars, 
kitchen  cars,  repair-shop  cars,  and 
tank  cars  are  desirable  additions 
and  could  be  added  easily  enough 
if  the  organization  should  be 
called  into  active  service.  Any 
well  -  trained  organization  could 
take  these  adjuncts  and  use  them 
immediately.    It  would  be  well  to 
have  cars  with  bodies  adapted  to 
the  mounting  of  guns  on  the  cars,  though  they  are 
seldom  likely  to  be  used  that  way.    The  ordinary 
express-  or  service-wagon  body  will  answer  well 
enough  for  this  purpose,  and  probably  any  organ- 
ization well  started  would  soon  be  able  to  acqui)-e  one 
or  two  cai-s  thus  equipped.  But  these  things 
are  not  essentials.  The  essentials  are  to  get 
together  the  right  sort  of  men,  to  get  the 
machine  guns,  and  to  train  the  men  to  use 
the  guns  till  they  work  together  perfectly. 

Right  here  comes  the  vital  point  in  this 
whole  matter  of  machine  guns.  They  are 
not  fool-proof,  as  the  service  rifle  so  nearly 
is.  Men  who  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand machine  guns  might  better  be  armed 
with  axes.  They  would  probably  put  their 
guns  out  of  action  before  fifty  shots  were 
fired.  Among  the  twenty  guns  collected 
from  different  sources  for  our  Motor  Ma- 
chine Gun  Troop  eight  came  from  a  cer- 
tain branch  of  the  regular  service.  They 
were  turned  over  to  us  "complete  and  in 
good  condition,"  according  to  the  invoice. 
Yet  the  first  day  we  tried  them  not  one 
would  fire  six  shots  in  succession.  They 
had  been  rendered  temporarily  useless  by 
the  manhandling  of  troops  that  did  not 
understand  them.  Three  days  later,  after 
careful  overhauling  by  an  expert,  these 
same  guns  worked  perfectly.  Every  man 
in  a  machine-gun  crew  should  be  able  to 
take  the  gun  to  pieces  and  put  it  together 
again  almost  in  the  dark.  When  it  jams, 
he  should  know  instantly  where  the  trouble 
is  and  be  able  to  remedy  it  immediately. 
This  requires  interest,  intelligence,  and 
careful  study  of  the  weapon  and  its  ways 
opinion  (perhaps  not  so  humble  as  it  should  be)  there 
must  be  a  great  change  in  our  military  views  regard- 
ing machine  guns  and  the  methods  of  using  them 
when  the  facts  of  the  European  War  become  known. 
No  wonder  machine  guns 
are  not  always  efficient 
when  they  are  treated  as  [" 
mere  adjuncts  of  infantry 
or  cavalry  and  are  oper- 
ated by  details  of  men  who 
often  do  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstand them.  I  am  even 
enough  of  an  iconoclast  to 
wonder  how  much  the 
colonel  of  an  infantry  or 
cavalry  regiment  usually 
knows  about  machine  guns 
and  their  uses  and 
possibilities. 

It  would  be  easy  to  re- 
cruit men  of  peculiar  fitness 
for  National  Guard  motor 
machine-gun  units  who 
might  have  little  inclina- 
tion to  enlist  in  an  infantry 
regiment  of  the  National 
Guard  or  even  in  the  cav- 
alry. This  motor  machine- 
gun  service  is  full  of  dash 
and  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion. There  are  thousands 
of  young  men,  many  of 
whom  are  pretty  good  me- 
chanics, who  keenly  enjoy  driving  their  own  motor 
cars.  The  use  of  motor  cars  would  make  it  compara- 
tively easy  in  most  localities  for  such  units  to  find 
drill  grounds  and  target  ranges  available  for  Satur- 


day afternoons  and  hcKdays.  In  any  year  they  could 
do  ten  times  as  much  actual  machine-gun  shooting 
as  can  be  done  by  horse-transported  machine-gun 
units,  and  most  of  such  organizations  would  be 
able  to  provide  a  large  part  of  their  ammunition. 


The  machine  gun  is  "a  weapon  of  opportunity.  "    The  armored  automobile  furnishes  the  opporluniiy 


Encouragement  and  cooperation  are  all  that  is 
needed  from  army  and  National  Guard  authorities. 
Here  will  doubtless  arise  the  specter  that  haunts  all 
military  administration,  and  this  ghost  will  croak: 
"There  is  no  provision  for  this  in  the  regulations." 


M  i9i:.  iiy  rii.i.' 


In  my 


This  Colt  machine  gun  is  very  much  on  the  job 


That  specter  has  often  chilled  enthusiasm,  dulled 
resourcefulness,  and  withered  initiative  in  military 
matters.  Any  business  organization  which  dis- 
misses suggestions  for  new  processes,  improved 
methods,  and  greater  efficiency  in  its  operations 


"Big  Mack" — a  3 1 2-ton  truck, with  armor-plate  protection  for  its  gun  crews,  draws  a  3-inch  field  gun 


merely  with  disheartening  reference  to  "the  regula- 
tions" is  likely  to  be  wound  up  by  receivers.  Every 
advance  in  manufacture,  mining,  transportation,  or 
agriculture  has  been  made  without  any  provision 


for  it  in  Vr.e  regulations.  Regulations  are  like  arscn'c. 
The  right  amount  stimulates;  too  much  kills.  Wisely 
applied,  they  are  a  necessary  and  desirable  means  to 
bring  the  lagging  up  into  line.  Applied  without  im- 
agination, they  are  just  as  effective  to  deaden  enter- 
prise. The  military  body  may 
need  a  tonic;  but  let's  not  have 
all  its  initiative  deadened. 

It  is  appropriate  in  this  account 
to  make  some  acknowledgment  to 
the  manufacturers  of  motor  cars, 
motor  trucks,  motorcycles,  and 
equipment  who  made  this  experi- 
ment possible.  Equally  with  the 
small  group  of  public-spirited  men 
who  furnished  the  money  re- 
quired, these  American  manufac- 
turers proved  their  patriotism. 
They  furnished  between  fifty  and 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  motor  cars,  and  are 
probably  out  of  pocket  something 
like  ten  thousand  dollars  for  ac- 
tual expenses  and  depreciation. 
Any  pecuniary  return  to  them  is 
uncertain.  Yet  they  left  no 
wheel  unturned  to  help,  in  this 
experiment,  with  the  attention  of 
their  officers  and  the  time  of  their 
employees  as  well  as  the  use  of 
their  cars.  Two  of  the  cars  were 
shipped  to  New  York  from  San 
Francisco  by  express.  Every 
man  who  watched  those  cars  and  trucks  and  motor- 
cycles got  a  new  appreciation  of  their  powers  of  per- 
formance and  endurance.  For  the  whole  month  they 
were  never  under  cover.  Night  after  night  they  stood 
out  in  a  downpour  of  rain.  Yet  every  morning  when 
the  bugle  sounded  "Forward  march !" 
their  engines  kept  perfect  cadence, 
and  all  day  and  every  day  they  did  what- 
ever was  desired  of  them. 

For  the  National  Guard 

WHETHER  we  are  to  have  a  larger 
standing  army  or  not  and  "whether 
our  National  Guard  is  to  be  large  or  small, 
whatever  we  do  have  should  be  the  best  of 
its  kind.  There  can  be  no  two  ways  of 
thinking  about  that. 

The  most  earnest  opponent  of  in- 
creased armament  cannot  object  to  mak- 
ing whatever  we  do  have  as  well  organ- 
ized, well  equipped,  and  efficient  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  If  we  are  to  get  along  with 
a  comparatively  small  regular  army  and 
organized  militia,  so  much  the  greater  need 
of  having  it  the  best  that  is  known. 

Then,  if  any  national  peril  compels  us  to 
organize,  train,  and  equip  a  large  army, 
we  shall  have  something  to  build  on,  models 
to  work  to.  Especially  is  this  necessary 
with  artillery,  aeroplanes  and  machine  guns. 
Batteries  of  artillery,  aviation  corps,  and 
machine-gun  units  cannot  be  called  into 
being  by  a  presidential  proclamation. 

That  might  call  forth  a  million  men, 
whom  it  might  be  possible  at  once  to  begin 
training  as  infantry  and  cavalry — of  course  with- 
out uniforms  or  equipment  of  any  kind,  and 
worse  than  useless  for  immediate  service.  But 
even  that  much  would  be  impossible  as  to  artil- 
lery, aviation,  and  machine  guns.  As  to  these  we 
should  not  be  able  even  to 
make  a  beginning  if  we  had 
not  prepared  for  it  long 
beforehand.  This  was  the 
thought  which  prompted 
last  summer's  experiment 
in  a  motor-transported  ma- 
chine-gun unit. 

To  Save  Life 

THERE  is  no  reason  why 
several  hundred  motor 
machine-gun  batteries 
should  not  be  added  to  our 
National  Guard  within  the 
next  year.  There  was  never 
a  better  time  to  do  it.  If 
the  men  of  this  country 
should  be  called  on  to  de- 
fend it,  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  men.  They  will  re- 
spond prepared  to  die  for 
the  country  if  necessary.  If 
there  has  been  no  adequate 
preparation  to  provide  thou- 
sands of  machine  guns  and 
men  trained  to  use  them, 
the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  be  responsible  for  the  needless  sacrifice 
of  the  men  who  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  with 
their  lives  for  the  neglect  and  indifference  of  their 
countrymen. 
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The  Big  Emergency ! 


Every  motorist  can  recall  a  string  of  little  emergencies,  each  one  sure  proof  that 
the  Bigger  Emergency  may  lie  just  around  the  corner. 

When  the  Big  Emergency  comes  for  you,  will  your  brakes  hold?    Will  they? 

You  may  have  a  40  H.  P.  motor  but  you  can't  use  any  of  that  power  to  stop 
the  car.    Your  power  is  a  liability  when  your  brakes  fail. 

Brakes  fail  when  the  lining  is  worn  out.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  lining 
is  on  your  car?    When  it's  only  half  brake  lining,  brakes  fail  without  warning. 


1 


Brake  Linin 


Brake  lining  that  is  not  100%  is 
like  a  heart  failure.  A  sudden 
shock — a  Big  Emergency  may  mean 
death. 

Thermoid  Brake  Lining  has  100% 
gripping  and  holding  power  even 
when  it  is  worn  paper  thin. 

That  means  that  lined  with  Ther- 
moid your  brakes  will  hold,  not  only 
when  you  are  just  stopping  your  car 
but  when  you  have  to  stop  quick  or 
hit  something. 

Thermoid  wears  because  it  is  cured 


under  hydraulic  compression  into  a 
solid  substance  of  uniform  density.  It 
contains  50%  more  material  foot  for 
foot  than  do  other  kinds.  Watch  your 
brakes — remember  that  without  a  lin- 
ing they  are  not  brakes  at  all.  Con- 
sider, too,  how  much  better  it  is  to  see 
they  are  lined  with  Thermoid  Brake 
Lining  than  to  have  a  finely  equipped 
motor  crumpled  into  junk  in  an  instant, 
or  to  have  to  race  to  a  hospital  with  a 
child  or  adult  you  would  not  have  hit 
if  your  brakes  had  held. 


Our  Guarantee:  Thermoid  will  make  good  or  we  will 


SULICCOMPREssS 

Brake  Lining^-l  00  °4 


Trenton,  N.  J 


Cannot  be  burned  out  nor  affected  by  oil,  water,  gasoline  or  dirt 


Makers  of  Nassau  Tires  and  Thermoid  Garden  Hose 
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A  few  words  of  caution  to  the 
automobile  owner  and  the  trade 
regarding  Top  Material 


TOP  MATKRIALH  ARE  \()W  BEING  SUl'l'LIKD  in  an  ondless 
vai-iety  of  grades  to  meet  price  cutting  competition,  rather  than  the  car 
owner's  needs. 

A  RECENT  CANVASS  among  automobile  dealers  has  proved  that  the 
average  automobile  salesman  incorrectly  considers  the  word  "PANTASOTE" 
a  generic  name  representing  all  top  materials  that  look  like  leather. 

THIS  CANVASS  HAS  ALSO  PROVED  that,  because  of  the  misunder- 
standing. It  has  become  quite  common  for  automobile  salesmen  to  illegally 
misrepresent  as  PANTASOTE  top  materials  of  similar  appearance,  'but  of 
totally  different  composition  and  generally  cheai>er. 

PANTASOTE  IS  THE  REGISTERED  TRADE  NAME  of  a  product 
made  only  by  us  and  with  ingredients  known  only  to  us.  There  are 
numerous  top  materials  which  when  new  resemble  PANTASOTE ;  but  none 
of  them  are  anything  like  it  in  composition. 

UNFORTUNATELY  THE  APPEARANCE  OE  A  TOP  MATERIAL, 
when  new,  is  no  indication  of  quality.  Inferior  quality  is  easily  disguised 
by  surface  finish  and  cannot  lie  detected  until  a  few  months  of  service  tell 
the  tale— when  too  late.  The  owner  then  faces  the  alternative  of  suffering 
the  discomforts  of  a  leaky  top  and  the  humiliation  of  a  shabby  top,  or  the 
large  expense  of  re-covering. 

PANTASOTE  IS  THE  ONE  COMPOSITION  that  successfully  with- 
stands severe  service  and  the  disintegrating  action  of  sunlight  and  extremes 
in  temperature  to  which  every  top  is  subjected. 

IN  PANTASOTE  YOU  HAVE  a  material  of  acknowledged  quality— a  little  more 
costly  to  make  but  indorsed  by  over  twenty  years  of  satisfactory  service  in  outdoor 
uses,  and  honestly  guaranteed  direct  to  you  by  a  company  of  recognized  standing, 

  wliicli  does  not  forget  its  obligations  to  the  car  owner. 

AVOID  MISREPRESENTATION — even  though  it  be  uninten- 
tional. Look  for  this  label  on  the  top  as  proof  that  the  material  is 
really  PANTASOTE. 

PANTASOTE  IS  STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  on  the  tops  supplied 
with  the  following  cars:  Chandler  (starting  with  next  series),  Cole, 
Hudson,  Locomobile,  Marmon,  Paige,  Pierce-Arrow,  Westcott. 

A  postal  with  your  name  and  address  will  bring  you  free  our 
interesting  and  instructive  booklet  "What's  What  in  Top  Materials." 


THE  PANTASOTE  COMPANY, 

1560  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York  City. 


The  Fowler's  Snare 

{  Continued  from  page  4 1 ) 


The 

right  time 
right  under 
your  eye 


The  auto  clock  you've  wanted!  In  the  center  of  the 
steering  wheel;  hardly  a  foot  from  your  face.  See  it  without 
taking  your  eyes  oflF  the  road;  wind  it  while  running  the  car. 
At  night  a  cigar's  glow  shows  it  plainly.  The 

B-4-U  Automobile  Clock 
For  Ford  or  Dodge  Cars 

is  as  good  as  its  location.  American  made  movement  guaranteed  free  from 
defects  and  to  keep  good  time  for  a  year.  Stays  in  order  because  it's  well  made; 
and  because  the  slant  of  steering  column  transforms  jolts  into  harmless  horizontal 
vibrations,  which  won't  break  the  clock's  pivots. 

The  case  is  nickel  and  gun  metal  finish;  strong,  handsome.    The  Agates  are  large,  easy  to  read. 

Price  $2.50— Canada  $3 

See  it  today— if  you  don't  find  it  at  your  deal- 
ers—auto store,  hardware,  or  jeweler's,  write 
us  his  name,  and  we'll  see  that  you  get  one. 

DEALERS:  The  "B-4-U"  Is  mak- 
ing a  "ten-Htrlke"  with  Ford  and 
DoflKe  ownerB  —  tliere'B  a  niilUou 
of  them.    Write  for  tcrniB  to.liiy. 

Eiienitadt  Manufacturing  Co. 
MannfactDrinc  Jewcleri,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Hair  >cliiiil  slic, 
eri  III  two  miliuteH;  rc- 
itit  oil  criitpr  of  Htcerlllg 
of  Forrl  or  Do(lf,'o,  and 
"U-t-XJ"  In   ItK  place. 


of  mad  applause  triumphantly  escorted 
Daphne  to  her  seat,  he  paid  her  the 
first  compliment  he  had  ever  given  a 
woman. 

"Young  lady,"  he  said,  panting  a  lit- 
tle, "you  are  sure  a  stayer  and  dead 
game.  What's  more,  you  gallop  true 
and  change  gait  fine  without  the  least 
sign  of  interfering.  You're  as  sound 
as  they  make  'em,  in  both  wind  and 
limb!"  He  mopped  his  flaming  face  as 
Stone  came  up  to  offer  congratulations. 
"That's  all  right,  hombre,  there's  more 
to  this  dancin'  game  than  I  ever  sav- 
vied. Used  to  think  the  West  Point 
instruction  a  locoed  thing  to  waste  time 
on,  but  it's  not.  It's  a  fine  conditioner, 
as  good  as  monkey  drill.  Goin*  to  start  a 
dancin'  class  in  J  as  soon  as  I  get  back." 

They  all  danced  till  late  that  night, 
and  Shorty,  always  the  enthusiastic 
espouser  of  whatever  cause  appealed 
to  him  at  the  moment,  nearly  danced 
to  death  many  of  the  ladies  present, 
always  preferring  Daphne  as  a  part- 
ner whenever  he  could  get  her,  for  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  others  wanted  to 
stop  almighty  soon :  why,  he'd  hardly  get 
well  under  way  before  they'd  cry  a  halt. 

SHORTY  was  savagely  attacking  his 
upstanding  shock  of  hair  with  two 
uncompromisingly  stiff  brushes  next 
morning  when  there  came  a  knock  at 
his  door.    "Come  in,"  he  grunted. 

Now,  if  Shorty  had  been  in  front  of 
a  mirror  while  engaged  in  his  hirsute 
pursuit  after  the  manner  of  most 
humans,  he  would  have  seen  Lieutenant 
Stone's  elaborate  entrance.  As  it  was, 
he  turned  around  rather  slowly,  and  so 
missed  much  of  its  studied  effect.  Bow- 
ing and  kotowing  deeply  from  his  sup- 
ple hips.  Stone  entered,  proffering  an 
enormous  bouquet  of  red  roses — the 
first  early  blooming  of  Madge's  Jacque- 
minots. 

"For  the  premier  danseuse — the  fore- 
most ballerina  of  the  world!"  He  prof- 
fered the  huge  bunch. 

"Get  out!  Don't  be  a  cursed  fool. 
Take  'em  away— quick !"  howled  Shorty. 
"The  darn  things — achew! — give  me 
rose  cold  this  time  of  the  year.  Take 
'em  quick!" 

"Where  to?"  asked  Stone. 

"To — oh,  anywhere — with  my  compli- 
ments." He  sneezed  again  and  Stone 
fled.  Shorty  grunted  for  a  while,  but  in 
half  an  hour  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
incident  until  later  it  was  recalled  to 
him  by  meeting  Daphne  right  in  front 
of  the  major's  before  evening  drill,  and 
having  her  say  right  out  before  a  whole 
bunch  of  "old  cat  gossips" :  "Thank  you 
so  much  for  the  beautiful  flowers  you 
sent  me,  captain.  It  was  so  sweet  of 
you  to  remember  that  roses  are  my 
favorite  flower.  I'm  saving  the  best  of 
them  for  to-night;  but  see,  I  have  on 
a  few  of  them  now." 

SURE  enough,  there  were  some  of 
those  rotten  flowers  Stone  had 
brought  him,  right  there  in  her  girdle, 
almost  under  his  very  nose. 

"You  must — "  began  Shorty  in  denial, 
but  was  cut  short  by  an  untimely 
sneeze.  "Excuse  me!"  He  backed 
away,  seeking  refuge  in  his  handker- 
chief. What  a  maddening  thing  rose 
cold  is  sometimes,  but  not  half  so  mad- 
dening as  that  young  devil  of  a  Stone. 
He  understood  now.  It  was  a  con- 
spiracy; they  were  all  against  him, 
setting  traps  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
Oh,  pooh!  What  a  crazy  stunt!  Part 
of  him  quaked  with  fear,  part  of  him 
sternly  denied  any  cause  for  it — 
wasn't  he  girl-proof?  Anyway,  here 
was  this  darn  wedding  coming  off  to- 
night, and  he  was  to  be  dragged  to  it; 
no  getting  out  of  it.  But  it  would  be 
the  last  thing;  the  very  last.  No,  there 
would  be  a  dance  after  it — and  he 
cheered  somewhat  at  the  thought,  for 
his  body  rejoiced  in  the  new  and  fasci- 
nating exercise  he  had  discovered.  Pity 
you  had  to  dance  with  girls  for  partners, 
yet,  curiously,  he  found  himself  look- 
ing forward  to  dancing  with  the  high- 
stepping  little  filly,  so  true  in  her  gaits 
and  paces,  so  sound  in  wind  and  limb. 

But,  awful  to  state,  the  filly  appeared 
that  night  dazzlihgly  dressed  and  radi- 
ant for  the  wedding,  holding  in  her 
hands  the  red  rose  bouquet  which  she, 
as  maid  of  honor,  elected  to  carry  in 
the  wedding  procession.  So  beautiful 
and  wholesome  and  altogether  lovely 
was  she  that  at  sight  of  her  the  ad- 
miring Captain  Atkins  was  struck 
squarely  between  the  eyes,  and  for  a 
moment  went  dizzy.  Shorty,  however, 
while  viewing  her  with  what  approval 
he  could  muster  for  well-groomed,  well- 


equipped  females,  was  struck  squarely  in 
another  organ — the  nose — by  the  roses. 

"For  the  love  of  Mike,"  he  begged 
her  the  first  chance  of  speech  he  could 
get,  "throw  those  blamed  things  away." 
He  indicated  the  roses. 

"Indeed,  I  won't.  When  they  are  so 
lovely  and  go  so  well  with  my  gown. 
Why  should  I?" 

"Rose  gold,"  said  Shorty,  manfully 
holding  back  a  sneeze.  "Blease." 

"Afterward,  perhaps,  then,"  she  said. 
And  later,  after  the  wedding  was  over, 
she  did  indeed  lay  them  aside,  so  as  to 
enjoy  Shorty's  company. 

/'lONSTERNATION  reigned  in  the 
KJ  enemy's  camp.  The  besieged  was  on 
the  offensive.  No  longer  in  a  merely  de- 
fensive attitude  behind  fortifications,  he 
had  sallied  out  into  the  field  and  was  mak- 
ing gallant  attacks.  Stone  was  greatly 
amused  and  tickled,  Atkins  highly  nerv- 
ous lest  Shorty  succeed  too  well.  The 
first  intimation  had  been  had  at  the 
wedding  reception  and  dance,  where  he 
pursued  Daphne  relentlessly.  Shorty 
was  playing  the  game  with  all  the 
ardor  of  enthusiasm  that  ever  charac- 
terized his  actions,  throwing  himself 
into  the  campaign  whole-heartedly.  At 
first  he  had  expected  it  to  be  hard  work, 
going  about  with  a  female,  but  some- 
how it  turned  out  very  easy,  all  be- 
cause, he  told  himself,  he  had  sensibly 
reduced  her,  figuratively,  to  the  objec- 
tive point  in  his  campaign,  and,  re- 
garding her  impersonally,  worked  out 
all  problems  with  military  precision  by 
the  aid  of  the  maxims  laid  down  by 
such  authorities  as  Wagner,  Von  der 
Goltz,  De  Brack,  etc.  He  let  no  insig- 
nificant detail  escape  him,  following  up 
every  opening  or  advantage  with  true 
military  avidity.  He  was  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  post  and  the  utter  exhaus- 
tion of  Daphne,  for  he  left  her  no  time 
to  recuperate  between  one  entertain- 
ment, call,  or  excursion  before  he  pro- 
posed another. 

A  strenuous  life  the  young  woman 
led,  for  being,  as  Shorty  had  truly  said, 
a  dead  game  sport,  she  accepted  every 
call  to  arms  and  never  refused  any- 
thing that  Shorty  suggested.  Riding, 
tennis,  golf,  polo — he  was  teaching  her 
that  last — filled  their  strenuous  days; 
dinners,  dancing,  and  parties  their 
active  evenings,  for  the  post  was  in- 
terested enough  to  see  that  they  had 
plenty  of  invitations.  It  was  one  mad 
rush  all  the  time,  and,  oddly  enough, 
the  girl  enjoyed  it  for  the  excitement 
of  the  sport  and  also  for  the  fact  that 
Shorty,  for  all  his  obvious  devotion, 
never  descended  into  what  he  called 
"sentimental-mush  talk" — he  balked  at 
that.  They  just  had  one  grand,  glori- 
ous, breathless  time  of  it,  and  Shorty, 
in  spite  of  himself,  was  having  the 
time  of  his  life.  If  both  hadn't  been 
in  the  pink  of  condition,  neither  could 
have  stood  the  pace.  'The  post  mar- 
veled while  it  applauded,  and  many 
bets  were  posted  and  numberless  boxes 
of  gloves  and  candies  hung  upon  the 
outcome.  After  a  while  Atkins  began 
to  get  almost  frantic  at  the  appropria- 
tion of  Daphne,  for  he  never  got  the 
least  chance  to  see  her  now;  but  Stone 
told  him  it  was  all  his  own  fault,  for 
he  was  really.responsible  for  the  whole 
thing.  After  about  a  week  of  it  Shorty 
began  to  get  heady  and  really  exhil- 
arated. By  golly,  there  was  something 
after  all  in  a  girl  who  could  stand  the 
pace  like  that! 

One  morning  a  week  after  the  wed- 
ding-eve dinner,  Stone  happened  to  see 
Shorty  sitting  on  the  club  porch  with 
an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  wearing  a 
most  unaccountably  long  and  grumpy 
face.  "What!"  exclaimed  the  youth, 
"you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you're  really 
sitting  down — and  alone!" 

"Golly!"  cried  Shorty,  jumping  up 
suddenly,  "I  forgot.  Ought  to  be  goin' 
ridin'  this  minute.  Adios!  See  you 
later,  hombre."  And  off  he  popped  so 
unexpectedly  that  Stone  rubbed  his 
eyes  and  had  to  reassure  himself  by 
seeing  the  dropped  envelope  that  Shorty 
really  had  been  there. 

It  was  a  "penalty  envelope"  from  the 
W.  D.,  and  Stone  grunted:  "Humph! 
Now  I  wonder  if  that  little  man's  been 
gettin'  some  orders  he  doesn't  like  that 
made  him  pull  such  a  long  mug?'* 

Stone  was  not  far  off  the  mark. 
Shorty  and  Daphne  had  been  pounding 
along  in  silence  for  about  four  miles 
as  fast  as  their  horses  could  gallop 
before  Shorty  reined  up  to  a  walk  and 
remarked  grumpily:  "Well,  amigo,  I 
guess  it's  adios  for  us — after  to-day." 
"What  do  you  mean?"  she  cried,  sur- 


prised,  reining  in  her  mount  beside 
him  and  catching  step. 

"Can't  stay  till  the  board's  through 
(and  a  fat  lot  I've  done  there — they're 
all  sore  at  me).  Special  orders.  My 
troop's  ordered  to  Mexican  border  duty. 
Good  Lord!  Why  didn't  I  know  that 
that  was  goin'  to  break  before  I  came 
here?  Maybe  I  could  have  got  out  of 
tliis  board  thing  and  never  had  to  come 
at  all!  Why,  by  golly!  I  could  have 
been  givin'  those  roughnecks  some  spe- 
cial trainin'  I  had  in  mind  instead  of 
foolin'  about  here!"  He  stared  straight 
in  front  cf  him  moodily. 

"Yes,"  she  said  with  a  little  grimace, 
"it  has  been  an  awful  waste  of  time, 
hasn't  it?" 

"Humph!"  said  Shorty.  She  wasn't 
going  to  get  a  rise  out  of  him.  They 
rode  for  another  mile  slowly  and  in  si- 
lence.   Then : 

"When  do  you  go?"  she  asked. 

"To-night.  And  I'll  bet  that  fellow 
Atkins  will  be  damn  glad — excuse  me." 

"Atkins!"  said  she  wickedly.  "At- 
kins!   What  has  he  to  do  with  it?" 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  Shorty 
grinned  back  at  her.  "Did  you  really 
believe  I  didn't  sabe  your  game?  I  did, 
right  from  the  first,  except  that  first 
evenin'.  What  do  you  suppose  I've 
been  makin'  a  fool  of  myself  for  this 
past  week?  Just  to  get  back  at  who- 
ever put  you  up  to  it.  An  infallible 
maxim  of  the  art  of  war  is:  'Find  out 
what  the  enemy  is  goin'  to  do  and  beat 
him  to  it.'  It's  come  to  a  show-down 
now.  I'm  onto  you  and  you're  onto  me, 
so  come  on  and  tell  me  who  put  you 
up  to  it?  Stone's  in  it,  I  know,  and  his 
wife,  but  was  the  whole  crazy  cam- 
paign his  idea?  'Cause  if  it  was  I  want 
to  put  a  nice  lively  little  flea  in  his  ear 
before  I  go.  That  young  teniente's  a 
lot  too  fresh.    Was  it  he?" 

"I  won't  tell  you,"  said  Daphne.  "I 
won't  tell  you  anything.  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself  trying  to  get 
such  information  out  of  me." 

"And  so  ought  you  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,"  retorted  Shorty  promptly. 
"Tryin'  to  snare  a  poor  old  inoffensive 
cavalry  captain  who  never  did  you  any 
harm — all-same  pussy  in  the  well.  I 
suppose  you  thought  you  had  the  whole 
post  laughin' — and  me  the  goat.  Well, 
the  goat  came  around  with  a  few  un- 
expected butts,  didn't  he?  He  sure  gave 
you  a  run  for  the  dinero.  And  now," 
he  concluded  abruptly,  "I'm  goin'  home. 
Got  to  see  about  packin*  and  trains." 
He  whirled  about  and  galloped  straight 
off  most  ungallantly  without  waiting 
for  her.  He  was  very  sore  and  very 
savage,  and  underneath  it  all  was  an 
odd  hurt  such  as  he  had  never  experi- 
enced before.    Darn  these  women  I 

So  absorbed  was  he  in  his  emotions  that 
it  was  some  time  before  he  realized 
that  there  were  no  following  hoofbeats. 

"For  the  love  of  Mike!"  said  he,  rein- 
ing and  turning,  "where  is  she  now?" 
There  was  no  sight  of  Daphne  in  all 
the  long  vista  of  shaded  wood  road  that 
stretched  before  him.  "Have  to  go  back, 
I  suppose.  Can't  leave  her,  though  I 
bet  it's  only  another  of  those  fool  fe- 
male tricks,"  fumed  Shorty. 

What  was  the  matter  with  him  any- 
way? He  felt — oh,  he  couldn't  tell  how 
he  felt!    He  turned  back. 

In  a  clearing  by  the  side  of  the 
wooded  road  he  saw  her  horse  with  an 
empty  saddle.  Had  anything  happened 
to  her?  Rather  short  of  breath  from 
accelerated  heartbeats,  Shorty  hopped 
down  from  his  perch  like  lightning. 
Then  he  saw  her  lying  in  the  shadow 
on  the  ground,  face  downward.  She 
couldn't  have  been  thrown — she  couldn't 
— she  rode  too  well  for  that.  What 
was  the  matter?  Then  her  shoulders 
heaved  and  there  came  a  sob.  Well,  of 
all  things!  The  silly  girl  was  crying! 
She  had  gotten  down  off  her  horse  to 
cry!  He  was  terribly  embarrassed ;  turn- 
ing on  the  taps  always  got  him  going. 
He'd  just  get  out  of  the  way  before 
.she  noticed  him  and  wait  around  a  bit. 
Too  late!    She  looked  up  and  saw  him. 

THEN  she  started  to  laugh,  then  she 
started  to  cry,  then  she  began  to  get 
a  little  hysterical.  Shorty,  holding  his 
surprised  horse'.s  bridle  rein,  hopped 
about  quite  distracted. 

"Oh,  I  say!  Oh,  you  mustn't!  Quit 
it,  please.  I'm- — I'm  awfully  sorry.  For 
the  love  of  Mike,  'what'n  the  mutter?" 

"Nun-nun-nothing,"  she  managed  to 
say,  and  sat  up,  making  a  brave  effort 
to  get  herself  in  hand.  "I'm  awfully 
sorry,  too,  and  I  guess  I'm — well,  just  a 
little  bit  tired.  The  pace  has  been  a 
tiny  bit — rapid." 

"No  girl  but  you,"  said  Shorty,  "could 
ever  have  measured  up  U>  my  gait  as 
long  as  this.   You're  all  right." 
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"That  way,  perhaps,"  said  Daphne, 
"but  I'm  dreadfully  ashamed  of  myself. 
Sit  down  and  I'll  'fess  up."  She  told  him 
all  about  the  plot  and  how  she  had  felt 
bound  to  keep  up  her  part.  "And  you 
can't  think  how  ashamed  I  am,"  she 
said.  "It  was  a  mean  thing  to  do.  I 
see  it  now.  But  somehow  then,  before 
it  started,  we  all  thought  it  would  be 
a  lark.  And  then  you  changed  front  so 
suddenly.  Oh,  I  don't  wonder  you  were 
angry  and  started  a  countercharge;  it 
was  as  good  as  I  deserved.  But  I  want 
you  to  know  I'm  sorry  I  ever  lent  my- 
self to  the  thing,  not  because  of  this 
last  part,  you  know — that's  been  wild 
fun — all  but  one  phase." 

"Why,"  said  Shorty,  "what  phase? 
What  do  you  mean?" 

"Jimmy,"  she  said  in  a  mournful  lit- 
tle voice;  "Jimmy  Atkins.  I'm  afraid 
he  thinks  I  don't  care — and  I  do  aw- 
fully. He's  disgusted  and,  oh,  wild  be- 
cause I  let  you  rush  me  so  and  never 
refused  anything  you  asked  me  to  do, 
and  had  no  time  for  him  ever  to  see 
me.  He  can't  see  that  I  had  to,  that 
I'd  promised  to  do  it  and  had  to  hold 
up  my  end  of  the  bargain.  Besides, 
I  wanted  you  to  see  that  girls  are  good 
for  something.  That  a  girl  could  keep 
up  and  do  anything  you  could.  My 
fighting  blood  was  up." 

"Fighting blood!"  said  Shorty.  "What 
a  pity  you  weren't  a  boy.  No,  I  take 
that  back.  I'm  glad  to  know  you're  not." 

WHAT  a  queer  thing  for  a  Shorty  to 
say.  But  he  certainly  didn't  know 
himself  now;  he  was  a  different  Shorty 
altogether.  When  she'd  said  she  cared 
for  Atkins  his  heart  had  dropped  right 
slam  down  into  his  boots  and  left  the 
whole  inside  of  him  an  aching  hole. 
But,  by  golly,  what  could  you  expect? 
He  wasn't  in  her  class  anyway.  He 
was  old  and  he  was  a  plug-ugly — sure, 
he  knew  it,  and  he  was  a  roughneck 
all  around.  A  girl  like  her,  so  straight 
and  white — what  could  she  see  in  him? 
Atkins  was  a  gentleman  and  a  Pointer; 
he  was  her  sort.  Shorty  thought  of  the 
years  he  had  struggled,  of  his  brief 
pugilistic  career,  of  his  years  in  the 
ranks  in  the  old  Second.  "Twice  he  had 
tried  for  commission  before  he  had 
made  it.  Advancement  was  slow  and 
he  had  only  his  pay — plenty  for  him, 
but  pretty  dresses  and  things  cost  a  lot; 
even  the  flowers  and  candy  he  had  been 
sending  this  past  week  had  made  a  bit 
of  difference.  What  had  he  to  offer  a 
girl  Jike  this,  even  if  she  had  loved  him? 
Thank  God,  for  her  sake,  that  she 
didn't!  It  was  Atkins — not  himself, 
and  Atkins  had  "something  outside." 

"Humph!"  he  grunted,  and  again 
"Humph!"  He  held  out  his  chunky 
paw  wide  open.  "Put  it  there,  amigo. 
(I'm  goin'  to  call  you  amigo  always.) 
You're  a  white  man — and  I'll  see  you 
don't  quit  loser  on  this.  Come  and 
mount.  We're  goin'  home  and  I'm  goin' 
to  see  this  chump,  Atkins,  and  tell  him 
a  few  things.  Hurry  up  and  get  into 
your  best  bib  and  tucker  the  minute  you 
strike  the  ranch,  for  what  I'm  goin'  to 
tell  him  will  send  him  streakin'  round  ' 
to  Colonel  Drayton's  on  the  double."  ' 
And  so  it  was  that  the  post — as  ' 
it  gathered  for  evening  drill — wit-  i 
nessed  the  unexpected  sight  of  Daphne 
Drayton  and  Captain  Atkins  saying 
good-by  together  to  Captain  Campbell 
as  he  was  getting  into  the  Dougherty 
wagon  to  go  to  the  train.  Shorty  bun- 
dled his  two  shabby  old  bags  in  and 
turned  to  them.  No  one  else  was  near 
enough  to  hear  what  he  said. 

"You  can  tell  that  misguided  hombre. 
Stone,  that  he  doesn't  know  me  yet. 
Also,  that  I'll  write  him  a  detailed  re- 
port of  all  maneuvers  and  an  apology 
as  soon  as  I  get  the  chance.  He's  a 
good  kid  and  I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  see 
m.ore  of  him.  Goin'  to  ask  him  to  come 
up  and  bach,  it  for  a  while  with  me  next 
month — without  his  wife,  you  bet!" 
"He  won't  come,"  said  Atkins. 
"Sure  he  will.  He's  been  married 
two  years.  Just  you  wait  till  you  and 
the  lady  there  have  been  married  that 
long!  No,  I  take  that  back.  You've 
got  a  prize.  Just  about  the  squarest, 
whitest,  all-firedest  kid  that  ever  grew. 
See  you  deserve  her.  I  didn't  know 
women  came  like  that.  Such  a  true 
clean  sport  every  way.  And  I  guess 
it's  a  cinch  I  die  a  bachelor,  for  if  any- 
one on  earth  would  have  caught  me, 
you'd  have  been  the  girl.  I'm  girl  proof 
ail  right.  Adios,  amigo,  and  don't  for- 
get I'm  always  ready  for  marching 
orders  or  anything  else  to  help  you  at 
the  slighte.st  call.  If  he  doesn't  treat 
you  right — I'll  be  on  his  neck.  Adios! 
Adios!"  He  climbed  into  the  wagon. 
"(tct  a  move  on — pronto,"  he  ordered 
the  private  who  was  driving. 
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Moline,  Illinois 
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It/TARY  herself  remem- 
bers nothing  but  the 
vision — the  haunting  vis- 
ion of  the  giant  hand  on 
her  white  shoulder!  She 
may  have  done  it.  She 
does  not  know.    Do  you 


Solve  This  Mystery 

0p 


T^AVE   POLLOCK,  drunkard,  man-about-town,  pursuer  of   Mary  Page — is  dead. 

Mary's  revolver  lies  beside  him.  Did  Mary  Page  kill  Dave  Pollock?  The  police 
say  she  did  it.  The  evidence  says  she  did  it.  The  jury  is  convinced!  But — did  she  do 
it?    Mary  herself  does  not  know.     She  cannot  tell.    Can  you?    Can  you  solve 


The  Strange  Case  of 


The  Great 
Magazine  Serial 


Did  you  ever  see  a  motion  picture  serial  with  a 
wonderful  heroine,  a  beautiful,  appealing  heroine, 
a  charming  love  story?    Mary  Page  is  that  kind. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  motion  picture  serial  with 
the  most  remarkable  succession  of  thrilling  adven- 
tures, threatening  villains,  heart-thumping  escapes? 
Mary  Page  is  that  kind. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  motion  picture  serial  that 
told  a  great  big  important  truth  more  powerfully, 
more  utterly  convincingly  than  that  truth  has  ever 
been  told  before?  No,  you  didn't,  for  there  never  was  a  serial  like  that 
— until  this  One.    Mary  Page  is  that  kind. 

The  famous  hero  of  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation",  Henry  B.  Walthall, 
the  most  finished  actor  on  the  screen,  will  play  Langdon.  It  is  the  big- 
gest part  of  many  big  parts  that  Henry  B.  Walthall  has  played. 


As  a  mystery  story  it  has  no  equal. 
As  a  picture  play,  it  has  everything 
— the  best  acting,  the  best  produc- 
ing, the  best  photography — all  that 
goes  with  the  name 

'F/s/s/Q/mvu 

GEORGE  K.  SPOOR,  President 


The  Great 
Motion  Picture  Serial 


The  appealing  heroine  of  "The  Blindness 
of  Virtue",  beautiful  Edna  Mayo,  will  play 
Mary  —  a  wonderful  part  for  a  wonderful 
actress.  Watch  both  of  these  stars  excel  them- 
selves in  this  picture  play. 

The  Ladies'  World  will  publish  the  story. 
The  p]ssana.y  Company  will  produce  it.  on  the 
screen.  livery  month  the  story  will  api)ear  iu 
the  magazine.  PJvery  week  the  pictures  will  ap- 
pear on  the  screen.  You  read  it  in  the  magazine 
— then  you  see  it  in  the  pictures.  The  price  of 
the  magazine  is  10  cents— the  biggest  10  cents'  worth  you  ever  bought. 

Mary  I'age  begins  her  adventures  iu  January  Ladies'  World. 
Pictures  of  Mr.  Walthall  and  Miss  Mayo,  the  first  chapters  of  this 
gieat  mystery  serial — all  this  and  much  more  iu  January  Ladies' 
World.    Get  your  copy  today. 


Read  it  in  the  magazine — Look  jor  it  in  the  pictures 


Ask  Your  Favorite  Theatre 
for  the  Picture 


THE   LADIES'  WORLD 

The  McClure  Publlcattons,  McClure  Building,  New  Voih 


Ask  Your  Newsdealer 
for  Your  Copy 
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Your  Money 

RAILROAD  STOCKS  NEXT?  :  :  BY  ALBERT  W.  ATWOOD 


EVER  since  the  country  fully  awoke 
to  what  might  be  called  its  war- 
order  prosperity,  financial  prophets  have 
been  predicting  with  increasing  bold- 
ness un  advance  in  railroad  stocks  to 
correspond  \vith  what  has  already  taken 
place  in  the  shares  of  manufacturing 
companies.  To  a  considerable  extent 
their  prognostications  have  come  true. 

In  July  the  average  price  of  twelve 
"industrial"  stocks,  tabulated  by  a 
financial  newspaper,  rose  above  a  sim- 
ilar average  for  twenty  railroad  shares 
for  the  first  time  since  records  were 
kept.  Railroad  stocks  have  for  several 
years  been  quite  unpopular,  whereas  a 
perfect  mania  has  sprung  up  for  the 
war  stocks  of  manufacturing  and  min- 
ing companies.  The  most  obvious  rea- 
son is  that  railroad  profits  are  supposed 
to  be  fixed  hard  and  fa.st  and  the  prices 
of  exportable  products,  both  raw  and 
manufactured,  cannot  be  held  down 
when  foreign  demand  for  them  is  as 
overwhelming  as  now. 

Foreign  selling  of  American  "rails" 
has  been  much  greater  than  of  the  in- 
dustrial stocks,  of  which  Europe  has  at 
no  time  taken  many,  and  of  the  newer 
ones  practically  none  at  all.  Of  rails 
foreigners  , have  been  large  owners  ever 
since  the  railroads  first  began  opera- 
tions, more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Then,  too,  railroad  earnings  in  the  last 
full  year  for  which  they  were  reported, 
which  ended  June  30,  1915,  were  very 
poor,  although  by  no  means  so  poor  as 
those  of  the  now  feverishly  busy  war- 
order  companies  before  the  war  started. 

For  the  reasons  given,  and  perhaps 
for  others,  such  as  the  collapse  of  the 
weaker  railroad  systems,  this  old  and 
standard  group  of  securities  has  shared 
relatively  but  little  in  the  huge  uplift 
which  stock-market  values  have  had 
since  the  market  began  to  "discount" 
the  prosperity  flung  at  manufacturing 
companies  by  the  war.  Of  course  rail- 
roads never  can  make  the  unusual 
profits  which  are  being  obtained  by 
some  manufacturers.  There  is  little 
opportunity  in  railroad  stocks  for  the 
play  of  imagination  which  so  stirs  up 
speculation  in  the  war-order  shares. 
Very  few  people  know  the  size  of  war 
orders  actually  placed  or  the  profits 
which  will  be  made  from  them.  Most 
of  the  corporations  whose  stocks  have 
shot  up  so  fast  are  pretty  much  private 
affairs  anyway,  such,  in  fact,  being 
entirely  the  case  with  the  regular 
powder  and  ordnance  companies,  Du 
Pont,  Colt,  Winchester,  and  so  on. 
Some  of  these  concerns  issue  no  re- 
ports at  all ;  others  only  the  most 
meager.  Railroads,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  required  by  law  to  publish  not  only 
extremely  voluminous  and  detailed  an- 
nual reports,  but  monthly  and  even 
weekly  statements  of  earnings. 

Speculation  grows  upon  the  uncertain 
and  the  unknown.  Vague  rumors  are 
far  more  serviceable  to  feed  the  fire 
than  dry,  cold  facts.  Railroads  are 
semipublic  enterprises  with  the  bright 
light  of  publicity  shining  upon  them 
from   some  forty  public-service  com- 


missions, and  are  owned  by  a  scattered 
multitude  of  unexcited  stockholders  who 
are  accustomed  to  a  stable  5  or  6  per 
cent.  But  that  does  not  prove  that 
railroad  stocks  may  not  gradually  ap- 
preciate in  value,  or  that  a  slow,  fairly 
steady  advance  may  not  be  preferable 
in  the  case  of  some  investors  to  a  wild, 
blind  uprush  of  20  points  one  day  in  a 
war  stock  to  be  followed  by  an  equally 
inexplicable  drop  of  10  points  the  next. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  industries  should 
continue  their  activity,  even  in  a  re- 
stricted form,  without  the  railroads 
sharing  somewhat.  Probably  nine-tenths 
of  all  manufacturers  have  to  ship  their 
war  orders  by  rail  before  seaboard  is 
reached.  Moreover,  the  raw  products  to 
make  war  orders  have  to  be  assembled. 
It  usually  takes  about  half  a  year  for 
a  marked  improvement  in  general 
manufacturing  activity  to  be  reflected 
in  railroad  earnings.  Already  the  re- 
flection has  appeared.  It  was  marked 
in  railroad  earnings  for  October  and 
November,  when  shipments  of  goods 
were  big  and  the  large  crops  showed  up 
in  the  reports.  There  is  a  certain  sea- 
sonal periodicity  about  railroad  earn- 
ings, the  high  point,  in  normal  years, 
coming  along  in  the  fall  when  crops  are 
moving.  As  for  railroad  profits  being 
limited,  it  is  true  that  rates  are  fixed  by 
law,  but  if  the  companies  can  learn  to 
economize — which  they  have  been  doing 
— and  enormously  add  to  their  volume  of 
business  at  the  same  time,  it  is  clear 
that  profits  will  grow.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  rise  in  railroad  stocks  held 
through  December  and  there  are  no 
signs  of  a  drop. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  stock- 
market  scheme  industrial  stocks  have 
been  the  paper  currency  and  railroad 
stocks  the  gold  reserve.  Perhaps  that 
saying  needs  amendment,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  it  will  stand.  There  is  a 
certain  fundamental  value  about  rail- 
road securities  which  persists  after  an 
ori,y  of  bidding  up  other  stocks  has 
passed,  leaving  a  bad  taste  behind. 
It  would  not  do  to  forget  that  perhaps 
more  large  fortunes  have  been  made  in 
Wall  Street  from  railroad  than  from 
industrial  securities.  In  the  great  bull 
markets  of  the  last  fifteen  years  rail- 
roads have  fared  fully  as  well  as  in- 
dustrials, probably  on  the  whole  better. 
The  deflation  of  railroad  securities  in 
1906-7  did  not  equal  that  of  the  indus- 
trials in  1902-3.  Perhaps  all  the  for- 
tunes of  the  future  will  be  made  in  a 
different  way,  but  while  conditions 
change  they  do  not  change  nearly  so 
rapidly  or  so  permanently  as  persons 
who  are  blinded  by  the  rush  for  a  new 
group  of  stocks  are  inclined  to  suppose. 

It  is  clear  that,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  large  income  return,  a  number  of  the 
more  seasoned  and  conservative  rails  are 
attractive.  If  a  study  of  recent  earnings 
makes  it  appear  that  present  dividends 
can  be  maintained,  there  are  likely  to 
be  a  great  many  people  who  will  want 
to  buy  these  stocks  at  higher  prices 
later  on  when  they  are  no  longer  cheap. 


Of  Indoor  Sports 

BY  R.  C,  BENCHLEY 


COMES  now  the  Banquet  Solstice. 
After  a  period  of  immunity,  due  to 
the  heat  of  summer,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  male  electorate  will  proceed  to  in- 
case itself  in  evening  clothes  at  periodic 
intervals  and,  with  longing  looks  at  the 
home  dinner  table,  make  off  to  ban- 
quet halls,  there  to  celebrate  the  event 
of  the  Home  Market  Club's  having  com- 
pleted another  year  without  disintegra- 
tion or  the  sufficient  recovery  of  the 
Society  of  American  Calotypers  from 
ha  dinner  of  last  year  to  try  another. 
The  reveler  knows  beforehand  just  what 
will  happen.  He  knows  that  if  dinner 
i.<i  appointed  for  seven  o'clock  he  will 
stand  until  eight-thirty  in  the  lobby 
shaking  hands  with  men  whojn  he  sees 
every  day  and  most  of  whom  he  moder- 
ately dislikes;  at  the  belated  signal  he 
will  then  march  foolishly  in  and  seat 
himself  at  a  table  piled  high  with  nap- 
kin pyramids,  decoy  rolls,  and  passenger 
lists,  where  a  short-winded  and  apo- 
plectic waiter  will  deposit  bit.*!  of  var- 
nished food  before  him  only  to  snatch 
them  away  presently  without  his  know- 
intf  or  caring  about  the  secret  of  their 
origin.  This  legerdemain  will  be  varied 
by  recesses,  during  which  the  whole  com- 
pany will  hold  itself  in  a  state  of  sus- 


pended animation  until  an  officious  per- 
son in  a  balloon  has  filled  the  room  with 
smoke  by  way  of  making  a  flash-light 
which  nobody  wants,  and  again  when 
the  "life  of  the  party"  gets  up  on  a 
chair  and  exhorts  everybody  to  join  in 
on  "Tipperary"  or  the  "Stein  Song"  in 
an  attempt  to  "get  things  going,"  He 
knows  that  after  this  every  one  will 
turn  his  chair  round  and  listen  to  a 
series  of  words  in  which  the  most 
banal  pleasantries  will  elicit  gales  of 
laughter  and  the  most  Cohan  of  flag 
wavings  bring  the  house  to  its  feet  in  a 
frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  as  if  every  man 
were  bound  to  get  his  money's  worth 
somehow  out  of  the  darn  thing  and 
would  not  be  denied.  And  during  this 
time  his  eyes  will  begin  to  smart  from 
the  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke,  his  shirt 
front  to  crack  and  bend  under  the 
strain,  his  head  to  take  on  a  numbness 
which  frequent  sips  at  the  few  drops 
of  flat  charged  water  in  his  glass  fail 
to  dispel.  And  be  knows  how  good  the 
cool  night  air  will  feel  when  he  escapes. 

And  yet,  knowing  all  this  from  count- 
less experiences,  he  still  continues  to  in- 
close $r)  to  the  chairman  of  the  Dinner 
Committee  and  go  out  to  do  the  same 
thing  all  over  again. 


Ignition 


Standard  Equipment 
witJt 
following  T^frs. 

AMES 
ARGO 
BELL 

CHALMERS 

ELCO 

ENGER 

GRANT 

HUPMOBILE 

HERFF-BROOKS 

HOLLIER 

KING 

LAMB  (Marine) 

LIPPARD  STEWART 

METEOR 

MONARCH 

NEW  ERA 

NORWALK 

PEERLESS 

PRATT 

REGAL 


REMINGTON 
SAXON 

SCRIPPS-BOOTH 

THOMAS 

UNIVERSAL 

VAN  BLERCK  (Marine) 

VULCAN  (Marine) 

and  many 
otKert 


Atwater  Kent  Ignition  on 
your  car  is  a  sure  si^n  of 
quality.  It  means  tKat  tKe 
car  tuilder  realizes  tKe  vital 
necessity  for  efficient  ignition 
and  IS  tlierefore  usirg  tKe  Kest 
equipment  he  can  find  , regard- 
less of  price  or  precedent. 

Atwater  Kent  Ignition  costs 
more  tkan  ordinary  battery  igni- 
tion— and  IS  wortt  more.  Every 
cent  it  costs  is  an  investment  in 
superior  motor  performance — in 
easier  and  pleasanter  car  control 
and  in  battery  protection. 

Built  upon  tbe  simple  and  safe 
open-circuit  principle,  refined  and 
developed  by  ten  years  of  scientific 
researcK,  tKe  Atwater  Kent  System 
stands  alone  in  its  class,  protected 
by  basic  patents  and  by  tKe  precision 
and  quality  of  its  workmansKip. 

Atwater  Kent  is  used  as  regular 
equipment  on  more  tKan  tKirty  rep- 
resentative American  cars,  in  addi- 
tion to  wKicK  a  magneto  replacement 
equipment  and  a  special  outfit  for 
Ford  cars  are  also  furnisKed. 

If  you  are  a  car  owner  send 
for  interesting  booklet  and  data 
regarding  tKe  magneto  replacement 
outfit  or  our  special  system  for  Ford 
cars.  EitKer  of  tKese  may  be  easily 
installed  at  moderate  cost  and  will 
work  wonders  on  your  car. 

If  you  are  a  dealer  be  sure  tKat 
yoii  have  our  latest  descriptive  mat- 
ter, full  ignition  data  and  otKer 
selling  Kelps.  See  our  full  page  ad- 
vertisement in  tKe  dealers  supple- 
ment. 

Atwater  Kent  Ignition  is  now  being  suc- 
cessfully handled  by  more  than  10,000  ac- 
tive dealers  and  is  catalogued  and  sold  by 
all  firstclass  jobbers — are  YOU  one  of  us  ? 

Atwater  Kent  Mfg.  Works 

4946  iStentoa  Avenue 
Pbaadelphia.  Pa. 
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ON  OUR  ari-ival  in  France 
we  would  not  go  up  to  the 
front  by  the  ordinary  nnethods 
of  transportation.  We  would 
go  up  in  a  motor — my  motor. 
The  scheme  from  its  incep- 
tion had  the  advantage  of 
simplicity.  We  would  ship 
the  car  to  Bordeaux.  From 
there  we  would  have  no 
trouble  reaching  the  various 
points  along  the  line  that 
stretches  from  the  Vosges  to 
the  Channel.  From  Saint- 
Die  I  planned  to  nibble  my 
way  eastward,  up  to  the 
front  and  back  again,  up  to 
the  front  and  back  again. 
Thus  we  would  have  a  look 
in  at  the  forts  about  Verdun, 
at  Saint-Mihiel,  the  Argonne 
district,  Rheims,  the  Aisne 
Valley,  Soissons,  Compiegne, 
Arras,  and  the  famous  Artois 
sector  about  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette.  We  would  be  armed 
with  the  proper  passports, 
magazine  credentials,  tour- 
ing-club membership  cards 
and  letters  from  influential 
Americans.  Owen  Johnson, 
the  literary  half  of  the  expe- 
dition, had  been  educated  in 
Paris  and  had  many  friends 
in  the  army  and  among  the 
leaders  of  the  new  ministry. 
I  had  had  some  years'  experi- 
ence motoring  in  France  and  knew  well  most  of  the 
highways  and  byways  along  the  battle  front. 

The  scheme  seemed  feasible.  But  it  had  hardly 
gone  beyond  the  preparatory  stages  before  the  skids 
were  applied  to  it.  Our  plans  were  not  altered  by 
the  jconflicting  advice  of  numerous  friends.  If  I 
listened  to  them,  I  would  not  send  my  car  to 
Bordeaux.  I  would  send  it  to  Marseilles  instead.  I 
would  not  take  it  abroad  at  all,  but  would  rent  one, 
with  a  military  chauffeur,  in  Paris.  Or  again,  it 
were  best  not  to  depend  on  a  motor;  the  war  in  the 
western  area  had  settled  down  to  a  long  siege  in 
fixed  positions,  and  we  could  easily  reach  the  front 
by  either  train  or  taxicab.  Why,  they  were  even 
running  motor-bus  excursions  from  Paris  to  the 
ruins  of  Senlis,  where  the  German  drive  was  checked 
on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne! 

We  knew  more  about  all  these  things  than  our 
friends.  But  our  confidence  was  jarred  somewhat  by 
the  stories  of  returned  travelers.  From  them  it  ap- 
peared that  although  the  Touring  Club  of  France 
was  exploiting  a  propaganda  in  England  showing 
the  attractions  of  southern  France  for  motorists,  it 
was  no  simple  matter  to  make  your  way  about  even 
as  far  away  from  the  battle  lines  as  Burgundy, 
Touraine,  Gascogne,  and  Provence.  For  foreigners 
to  motor  with  any  freedom  in  the  northern  provinces, 
with  every  main  road  and  every  lane  guarded  by 
Territorials,  was  out  of  the  question. 

I  called  up  the  French  Line,  and  any  lingering 
doubt  in  my  mind  was  set  at  rest.    It  would  cost 


PHOTOGRAPHS      BY      THE  AUTHOR 


These  army  chauffeurs  are  employers  in  peace  times 


Wailins  to  run  the  ,i;uiil/il  iitmss  the  zone  of  (lerman  fire  on  the  /iouvigiiy  plateau.     Watch  in 
hand,  the  dragoon  dispatched  the  cars  at  five-minute  intervals  like  the  starter  of  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  Race 


nearly  $400,  or  over  twice  as  much  as  in  peace 
times,  to  carry  my  car  across  the  ocean.  So  I  drove 
it  down  to  the  storage  building  and  tucked  it  away 
for  the  summer. 

Knowing  what  I  did  of  freight  rates,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  so  many  crated  motors  on  the  pier. 
But  they  were  trucks  and  ambulances  consigned  to 
the  French  army.  And  at  adjoining  piers,  in  place 
of  the  graceful  liners  of  the  White  Star  and  Com- 
pagnie  Generale  Transatlantique,  was  a  nondescript 
fleet  of  battle-scarred  tramps  loading  other  crated 
trucks  and  dismembered  aeroplanes  consigned  to 
Petrograd,  Havre,  London,  and  Genoa.  Whoever 
heard  of  a  ship  in  New  York  Harbor  that  boasted 
Rouen  as  her  home  port?  Yet  here  was  Le  Coq  of 
Rouen,  a  rusty-sided,  thick-bellied  hooker  that  had 
probably  never  before  been  more  than  200  miles  be- 
yond the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  She  had  come  in  light 
with  her  propeller  well  exposed  above  the  water  line ; 
she  would  go  out  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  a  cargo 
capable  of  blowing  the  adjoining  wharves  and  ship- 
ping higher  than  the  Woolworth  tower. 

There  was  an  undercurrent  of  excitement  on  the 
Espagne  as  we  neared  the  French  coast.  It  was  a 
gusty  night,  with  banks  of  heavy  clouds  rushing 
across  the  sky  and  occasional  shafts  of  light  on  the 
horizon  from  a  lighthouse  or  a  protecting  cruiser. 
In  the  smoke  room,  with  the  incandescent  globes 
dimmed,  the  ports  closed,  and  a  woman  in  the  adjoin- 
ing salon  still  wearing  the  life  belt  in  which  she 
had  appeared  at  dinner,  we  were  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  utility  of  the  motor-driven  vehicle  in  the 
present  war.  At  the  time  it  was  quite  as  interest- 
ing a  subject  as  any  other.  Out  of  the  mass  of 
figures  and  details  that  floated  through  the  hazy 
atmosphere  I  gathered  that  a  story  current  at  the 
time  we  sailed  was  untrue. 

The  average  life  of  a  horse  in  the  army  was  not 
one  week.  It  was  considerably  longer.  The  average 
term  of  service  of  a  motor  truck  at  the  front  was 
not  three  weeks,  but  the  vehicle  would  continue  on 
the  job  as  long  as  they  cared  to  give  it  attention. 
The  speaker  was  a  manufacturer  from  the  West 
who  had  sold  200  chassis  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He 
said  that  more  trucks  were  in  the  repair  shop 
through  incompetent  or  reckless  driving  than  as  a 
result  of  shell  fire.  Of  his  large  consignment  not 
more  than  a  dozen  had  been  severely  damaged  by 
the  German  artillery  and  only  one  so  completely 
wrecked  that  it  had  to  be  scrapped. 

A  Scarcity  of  Taps 

THERE  were  no  taxicabs  waiting  on  the  quay  at 
Bordeaux  to  whisk  us  up  to  the  hotel.  In  fact, 
there  were  no  cabs  of  any  kind  waiting  on  the  quay. 
A  mysterious  wireless  message  received  on  board  the 
night  before  made  things  easy  for  us  with  the  officials. 
Johnson  was  thereby  enabled  to  catch  the  "Rapide" 
for  Paris  while  I  remained  behind  to  pass  our  lug- 
gage through  the  customs  and  send  it  to  the  station. 


This  done,  I  looked  in  vain 
for  a  taxi  or  a  cab.  I  hailed 
a  bus  marked  "Service  de 
Ville,"  but  it  was  engaged. 
Then  I  stopped  an  electric 
car.  The  conductor  was  a 
woman  in  black,  and  she  was 
very  businesslike.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  if  taxis 
were  so  scarce  in  Bordeaux 
we  might  have  some  difficulty 
in  renting  an  automobile  in 
Paris. 

Early  in  the  morning,  as 
we  had  come  up  the  Garonne 
past  the  famous  vineyards  of 
the  Medoc  I  had  noticed  files 
of  German  prisoners  at  work 
under  guard  in  the  shipyards 
and  fields.  At  Bordeaux  four 
women  out  of  five  were  in 
mourning,  young  men  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
and  the  brilliantly  lighted 
cafes  on  the  Allees  de  Tourny 
closed  at  ten-thirty  at  night. 

The  next  day,  as  I  looked 
out  of  the  windows  of  the 
Paris  express,  I  thought  that 
the  countryside  of  France 
never  looked  more  peaceful, 
the  landscape  more  smiling 
and  prosperous.  Then,  at 
Libourne,  a  hospital  train 
rattled  into  the  station  as  we 
were  pulling  out.  The  seri- 
ously wounded  were  lying  on 
stretchers  hung  in  the  third-class  carriages,  those 
less  dangerously  hurt  sitting  at  the  windows  or 
standing  on  crutches  in  the  open  doors — everywhere 
white  bandages  and  slings,  heads  swathed  in  lint, 
bodies  tossing  uneasily  on  the  narrow  cots.  A  smell 
of  ether  and  antiseptics  pervaded  the  station.  In  the 
center  of  each  train  was  a  dark-green  carriage  with 
sterilizing  plant,  operating  room,  and  X-ray  motor, 

"The  gift  of  Baroness  "  lettered  in  white  on  the 

outside.  Two  long  trainloads  of  broken  humanity,  the 
harvest  of  one  day's  operations  in  a  sector  of  the  bat- 
tle line!    The  war  was  being  brought  closer  to  me. 

Motor  Memories 

AS  WE  traveled  on  it  was  evident  that  private 
motor  cars  had  been  to  a  large  extent  swept  off 
the  roads  of  France.  This  was  all  familiar  country. 
It  was  with  a  real  feeling  of  emotion  that  I  gazed  on 
that  long,  white  highway,  deserted  now  except  for 
an  occasional  cart  or  a  few  black  specks  where  a 
group  of  peasant  women  were  returning  from  the 
fields.  This  was  Route  Nationale  No.  10 — many 
times  had  I  driven  over  it  on  my  way  from  Paris 
to  the  Pyrenees.  And  I  fancied  I  could  hear  through 
the  clatter  of  trucks  on  the  rails  the  rhythmic  purr 
of  the  motor  as  my  car  swept  on  through  long  ave- 
nues of  trees. 

Angouleme  passed,  where  were  quartered  many 
troops  in  peace  times.  I  recollected  driving  through 
its  narrow  streets  in  the  twilight  when  red-legged 


A  New  York  chauffeur  in  the  first-line  trenches 
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Automobile  and  commercial  vehicle  manufacturers  with  names 
known  as  household  words  throughout  the  world  are  equipping  their 
pleasure  cars  and  trucks  with  the 

DIXIE  Magneto 

20th  Century  Ignition 

They  could  have  adopted  cheaper  ignition  systems  but  they  have 
refused  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  their  reputations. 

— Colonel  Dixie 

SPLITDORF   ELECTRICAL  COMPANY 

NEWARK,   NKW  jKRSEY 
{All  Split dorf  features  are  fully  covered  by  patejit  or  patents  pending) 
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A  quick  change  of  wheels  on  the  wire-cutting  pilot  car  that  precedes  the  staff  automobiles  in  a  reconnoissance 


pioii-pious  were  so  plentiful  that  they  seemed  to  hop 
up  out  of  the  chinks  between  the  cobbles.  They  are 
bearded  poilus  now,  with  sterner  lines  in  their  faces 
and  a  look  in  their  eyes  one  never  forgets.  At 
Poitiers  I  was  reminded  of  the  horrible  little  hotel 
across  from  the  Gare  wherein  I  passed  an  unhappy 
night.  Red  Cross  nurses  and  boy  scouts  ("boy 
scoots"  the  French  call  them)  were  in  the  station 
waiting  with  trays  of  fruit  and  sandwiches  for  a 
trainload  of  wounded  shortly  due. 

At  a  little  station  nearing  Tours  a  group  of 
soldiers  in  full  marching  equipment  were  waiting 
to  entrain  for  the  north.  Stuck  in  their  caps  or 
held  in  their  hands  were  nosegays  of  wild  flowers. 
A  little  Cuban  girl  in  my  compartment  leaned  out 
of  the  window.  "Tuez  les  bosches!"  she  cried. 
They  smiled  and  waved  their  nosegays  as  the  train 
crawled  on. 

We  were  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  in  Bal- 
zac's sunny  province  of  Touraine.  That  other  de- 
serted ribbon  of  road  to  the  right  is  Route  Nationale 
No.  152,  that  runs  through  the  Chateaux  country 
westward  to  the  ancient  Province  of  Anjou.  A  flood 
of  motor  memories  swept  over  me.  At  Tours  Robert 
Lorraine,  before  he  had  become  famous  as  an  avi- 
ator and  been  wounded  while  serving  his  country  in 
Flanders,  had  come  proudly  dashing  up  to  the  hotel 
doorway  in  his  little  runabout.  At  Amboise,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  ancient  castle  that  rears  its  walls 
above  the  shimmering  river,  I  had  worked  part  of  a 
night  over  a  recalcitrant  feed  pipe.  At  Chaumont 
we  had  climbed  up  through  the  rain  to  the  chateau 
and  stumbled  into  the  presence  of  a  royal  personage 
from  England.  Blois,  Chambord,  Beaugency,  Or- 
leans— each  historic  place  had  for  me  some  intimate 
recollection  of  the  friends  with  whom  I  had  toured 
in  France.  Ah,  mes  amis!  I  thought  of  you,  and  I 
wondered  if  we  would  ever  live  any  of  these  days 
over  again  after  the  country  that  we  loved  with 
a  real  affection  had  emerged  triumphant  from  the 
greatest  crisis  in  her  history. 

Voila,  Messieurs! 

THE  automobile  agent  in  Paris  to  whom  we  had 
been  referred  was  eager  enough  to  rent  us  a  car. 
With  it,  he  thought,  we  might  get  as  far  as  Ver- 
sailles, Versailles  being  distant  from  Paris  about 
eight  miles.  We  found  later  from  those  in  authority 
that  we  might  with  proper  passports  motor  into  the 
southern  provinces — through  the  Midi  or  along  the 
Riviera.  But  motor  toward  the  battle  front  on  the 
north  or  east — never.  Not  even  with  a  military 
chauffeur,  and  the  military  chauffeurs  had  been 
mobilized  long  since.  Thus  within  a  few  hours  our 
well-laid  plans  were  completely  upset.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  while  the  French  War  Office  was  glad  of 
American  sympathy  it  looked  upon  the  confusion  of 
the  German  invaders  as  a  more  pressing  matter 
than  the  granting  of  privileges  to  American  cor- 
respondents. 

After  our  misr.ion  had  become  known  and  while 
Johnson,  pursuing  another  tack,  was  busy  with  the 
heads  of  bureaus  looking  for  our  authorisation,  there 
came  to  our  hotel  ambitious  young  motorists  eager 
to  escort  us  up  to  the  front.  They  placed  their  cars 
at  our  disposal — provided  they  could  go  along  to 
drive  us.  Some  of  them  had  served  as  ambulance  or 
dispatch  bearers  during  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
They  still  carried  their  little  pink  driving  licenses. 
But  they  were  useless  now  because,  as  the  vast 
organization  back  of  the  lines  became  systematized, 
only  chauffeurs  regularly  mobilized  in  the  French 
army  were  allowed  to  serve. 

The  much-coveted  permission  to  go  to  the  front 
came  unexpectedly.  It  was  an  authorisation  for  the 
Rheims  sector  and  the  valley  of  the  Aisne — a  tour 
under  the  escort  and  direction  of  the  army  and  in 
army  automobiles. 

I  remember  of  old  the  "Waters  Express,"  the  fast 
train  that  left  the  Gare  de  I'Est  and  whisked  its 


passengers  down  in  short  order  to  the  cures  of  the 
Vosges — Contrexeville,  Vittel,  Plombieres.  Now  it 
seemed  little  changed — rather  more  crowded  and 
with  a  preponderance  of  gold  lace  and  uniforms  of 
the  new  Joflfre  blue.  But  there  were  the  same  pros- 
perous-looking merchants  going  to  Nancy,  the  same 
corpulent  ladies  with  dogs  en  route  to  Vittel,  and  the 
same  nervous  little  maitre  d'hotel  who  dealt  us  out 
tickets  for  the  first  or  second  sitting  at  dejeuner. 

The  Martyrdom  of  a  Province 

MEAUX  passed — a  blur  of  bi'oken  walls  and  train 
sheds  where  the  German  drive  began  to  crumple 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne;  splotches  of  dark  blue 
above  red  breeches  were  silhouetted  against  the 
sky  where  the  Territorials  guarded  the  railroad 
line.  Yellow  fields  swept  by  with  rusty  barbed-wire 
entanglements  showing  above  the  grain — sometimes 
a  mound  with  a  cross  of  twigs  or  a  little  patch  of 
flowers. 

At  Epernay  there  was  a  staff  of  officers  to  meet 
us  and  three  waiting  automobiles;  an  open  pilot 
car,  a  truck  for  the  luggage,  and  limousines  up- 
holstered in  whipcord.  In  the  one  to  which  Arnold 
Bennett  and  I  were  assigned  were  calling  card  case, 
clock,  vanity  box,  and  a  cut-glass  vase  for  flowers, 
exactly  as  though  my  lady  had  just  left  it.  But  my 
lady  did  not  leave  the  two  carbines  slung  across  on 
straps  within  easy  reach.  Our  reception  was  de- 
cidedly businesslike.  There  was  no  fuss,  no  delay, 
everything  worked  apparently  as  a  small  part  of 
a  most  efficient  organization.  The  chauffeurs  took 
our  valises. 

On  our  return  that  night  we  found  them  carefully 
marked  and  placed  in  our  several  rooms  in  the  hotels 
upon  which  we  were  billeted. 

Clouds  of  dust  followed  in  our  wake  as  the  cars 
rushed  out  of  Epernay,  brushing  by  commissary 
wagons  loaded  with  bread  and  provisions,  ammuni- 
tion caissons  lumbering  along  the  roadside,  or  sol- 
diers loitering  in  the  doorways.  We  halted  at  a 
bridge  for  the  password.  On  the  left,  stretching 
away  in  a  gentle  curve  to  the  northwest,  was  the 
tree-bordered  Marne  Canal,  its  mirrorlike  reflections 
little  suggesting  the  chaos  and  confusion  on  that 
September  day  when  Von  Kluck's  legions  were  rolled 

back  across  its  placid  waters  by  D'Esperey's   

Army  Corps.  Then  Marfaux.  It  is  a  little  village 
like  the  hundreds  dotting  the  plain  of  Champagne. 
The  shells  of  houses  and  the  toppling  chimneys 
brought  me  face  to  face  for  the  first  time  with 
the  dreadful  thing  that  has  befallen  France.  There 


was  not  a  roof  tree  standing  in  the  hamlet;  gr.ping 
doors  and  windows  stared  at  us;  gaunt,  broken  walls 
full  of  shot  holes  reared  themselves  above  masses 
of  crumpled  debris.  Of  its  inhabitants  the  school- 
master with  his  wife  and  two  small  children  re- 
mained. The  Germans,  he  said,  had  been  pleasant  ^ 
enough  on  their  victorious  march  to  Paris.  But  on 
the  retreat!  He  held  up  his  hands:  he  pointed  to 
the  houses  of  the  village. 

We  called  on  a  division  commander — he  was  quar- 
tered in  a  pretty  chateau  with  a  peaceful  garden  and 
graveled  walks.  Our  party  of  correspondents  con- 
sisted of  Owen  Johnson,  Arnold  Bennett,  George 
Mair,  and  the  writer.  The  commander  was  very 
cordial  and  gave  orders  that  we  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  for  observation. 

The  Aisne  Battle  Fields 

SOON  after  leaving  headquarters  we  were  dodging 
and  twisting  through  narrow  lanes.  We  were  get- 
ting nearer  to  the  zone  of  fire,  and  the  chauffeurs 
knew  the  value  of  protecting  walls  and  hedges.  We 
climbed  a  little  hill  through  an  avenue  of  trees,  the 
leafy  foliage  forming  a  canopy  above,  and  stopped  in 
the  stable  yard  of  another  chateau.  A  short  walk 
past  the  chapel — with  a  large  shell  hole  in  its  wall 
and  nearby  a  cavity  where  a  giant  marmite  had  ex- 
ploded in  the  shrubbery — and  we  reached  a  terrace. 
From  it  a  vast  expanse  of  countryside  was  unfolded : 
it  was  our  first  view  of  the  battle  fields  of  the  Aisne. 
In  the  distance  to  the  right  were  the  wooded  slopes  of 
the  Argonne  Forest.  Nearer  was  the  ruined  village 
of  Suippes,  about  which  has  centered  some  of  the 
bitterest  fighting  in  the  Champagne  district. 

The  flat  plain  of  the  Camp  de  Chalons  —  the 
practice  ground  of  the  French  army,  and  the  field 
upon  which  most  of  the  early  airmen  (Latham, 
Bleriot,  Farman,  and  Lorraine)  learned  to  fly — lay 
beyond  the  banks  of  the  Vesle.  Close  to  it  was  their 
old  headquarters,  the  battered  village  of  Mourmelon- 
le-Grand.  Confronting  us  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  was  the  Craonne  Plateau,  with  the  long, 
white  fortified  lines  to  which  the  Germans  retreated 
after  the  defeat  at  the  Marne.  To  the  left  was 
Rheims  with  the  majestic  towers  of  the  cathedral 
still  dominating  the  surrounding  countryside.  Criss- 
crossing the  landscape  were  countless  roads:  broad, 
white  highways  or  smaller  chemins  de  communica- 
tion. There  was  nothing  moving  on  them  —  even 
under  the  glasses  there  was  nothing  living  in  sight. 
Here  and  there  were  the  little,  round,  white  puffs  of 
shrapnel  anchored  apparently  like  captive  balloons 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  Argonne  clouds  of  yellow 
dust  and  thick  columns  of  black  smoke. 

We  entered  Rheims  that  afternoon  with  little  more 
formality  than  would  have  been  observed  in  peace 
times.    There  was  no  stop  at  the  octroi  while  an . 
official  asked  if  we  had  any  eggs  or  other  contraband 
to  declare;  instead,  a  short  halt  while  we  were  in- 
troduced to  the  brigade  commander  and  his  staff. 
Then,  with  a  flourish,  we  entered  the  town  and  drove 
through  streets  profoundly  silent  up  to  the  open 
place  in  front  of  the  cathedral.  When  we  returned  the  ' 
next  morning  after  a  night  spent  at  Epernay  it  was  : 
something  different  again.    The  cathedral  had  been 
under  bombardment  for  an  hour,  and  our  cars,  instead  i 
of  dashing  boldly  up  to  the  great  west  doors,  crept  in 
through  side  streets  and  finally  stopped  in  a  protected  i 
alley  a  block  or  so  away  from  our  destination. 

What  About  the  War  Painters?  | 

WE  ENCOUNTERED  a  cavalcade  of  motors  at  the 
headquarters  of  the   Army  Corps.    I  won- 

dered what  war  must  have  looked  like  before  the  days 
of  the  automobile.  I  wondered  what  an  old-time  painter 
of  battle  scenes  would  have  done  without  his  cavalry 
charges,  his  dashing  orderlies,  his  forced  marches. 


The  tree-bordered  Marne  Canal.  Von  Kluck's  legions  were  rolled  back  across  its  placid  waters  by  d'Esperey's  Army  Corps 
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Things  to  Insist  on  in  Tires 

Naturally,  you  should  demand  mileage.  However,  there  are  other  essentials, 
and,  just  as  you  would  not  buy  shoes  that  caused  discomfort — even  if  the 
shoes  did  give  long  wear — neither  should  you  be  satisfied  with  tires  that 
give  mileage  alone  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  and  at  the  cost 
of  heavy  upkeep  of  your  machine  due  to  rack  and  strain. 
But  when  you  find  tires  that  afford  comfort,  effect  car  upkeep  economy 
and  give  excess  mileage,  use  these  tires,  for  in  them  are  the  "things  to 
insist  on  in  tires." 


Study  this  dissected 
tire. 

Note  the  sturdy  tread,  -  n, 

the  special  binder  strip, 
the  thick  resilient  cushion, 
the  multiple  plies  of  Sea  Island 
cotton  duck. 


/ 


I  


"There's  only  one  type  of  tire  that  equals  QUAKERS  for 
mileage — it's  the  solid  tire" — said  a  dealer. 

That  this  is  a  statement  of  fact  is  proved  by  mileage  records 
of  8,000;  10,000;  12,000;  15,000  and  even  20,000  miles. 

But  QUAKER  TIRES  do  more  than  give  mileage;  they 
afford,  in  the  greatest  measure,  comfort — the  primary  object 
of  pneumatic  tires. 

Another  thing  QUAKER  TIRES  do  is  to  prevent  the  rack- 
ing strain  on  machines — the  secondary  purpose  of  pneumatic 
tires. 

All  that  the  finest  materials,  the  most  modern  construction 
facilities  and  practice  can  contribute  to  your  comfort,  the 
saving  of  car  repair  bills,  reduction  of  power  cost,  and  the 
assurance  of  mileage  go  into  QUAKER  TIRES. 

V     Then,  we  add  our  secret  and  exclusive  process  of  tempering 


the  rubber — a  factor  that  gives  luxurious  comfort,  reduces 
upkeep  to  the  minimum,  insures  the  utilization  of  every  unit 
of  tractive  power  and  secures  the  maximum  mileage. 

Tempering  improves  tire  rubber  just  as  it  improves  tool 
steel  or  spring  steel  or  brass — imparts  the  necessary  degrees  of 
hardness,  toughness,  tensile  strength,  elasticity,  resiliency  and 
endurance. 

You  cannot  get  more  in  tires  than  you  can  get  in 
QUAKERS.  Users  tell  us  that  they  never  before  got  so  much 
for  their  money.  Invest  in  a  QUAKER  now — try  it  out  under 
the  severe  conditions  caused  by  icy  streets  and  frozen  roads; 
you  will  then  be  convinced  that  QUAKER  TIRES  are 
"MILES  CHEAPER." 

There  is  a  QUAKER  Dealer  near  you.  Look  him  up 
or  write  direct  to  our  Factory  Sales  Division. 


QUAKER  TUBES  of  tempered  rubber  increase  tire  mileage 


QUAKER  Cin  RUBBER  CO.  ^  PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  NEW  YORK 

182  West  Lake  Street  211  Wood  Street  207  Fulton  Street 


The  reputation  of  our  Belting,  Packing,  Hose,  Valves,  etc.,  is  world  wide.    More  than  30  years  in  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  business. 
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and  his  picturesque  bringing  up  of  the  guns  to  cover 
a  retreat.  There  have  been  no  cavalry  actions  worthy 
of  the  name  in  the  western  area  since  Charleroi  and 
the  engagements  that  followed  the  effort  of  the  Allies 
to  check  the  German  drive  on  Paris.  The  dashing 
orderlies  are  mounted  on  motorcycles  or  they  ride 
in  racing  voiturettes  with  a  fine  turn  of  speed. 
Forced  marches  are  accomplished  in  motor  trucks  or 
taxicabs  and  most  of  the  guns  have  been  so  long  in 
the  same  position  that  the  artillerymen  have  planted 
little  gardens  near  the  doorways  of  their  dugouts  and 
hung  the  walls  inside  with  pictures 
rudely  framed. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  because 
that  night  we  took  back  from 
corps  headquarters  Hofbauer,  the 
painter.  I  had  known  him  dur- 
ing the  early  days  in  Paris  and 
later  in  New  York.  When  war 
was  declared  he  was  at  work  on 
a  big  mural  decoration  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.  When  the  call  came 
for  reserves  he  left  it  unfinished 
and  took  the  first  steamer  for 
Havre.  He  fought  for  seven 
months  in  the  open  field  and  in 
the  trenches.  Then  his  identity 
was    accidentally    discovered;  he 

was  put  on  the  staflf  of  the   

Army  Corps  and  given  a  chance 
to  make  a  record  for  history  of 
what  he  had  seen. 

The  road  to  Chateau-Thierry  led 
us  through  a  beautiful  undulat- 
ing country,  wind-blown  hillsides, 
quaint  villages,  and  forests  soaked 
in  showers.  It  was  a  road  of  many 
sudden  dips  and  turns.  We  were 
asked  continually  for  the  password, 
insistently  by  one  corpulent  old  Territorial  who  raised 
his  gun  aloft  and  rumbled  thunder  like  a  veritable 
Porthos  of  "The  Three  Musketeers." 

The  countersign  was  always  whispered,  and  I 
never  heard  it — not  during  our  entire  swing  in 
and  out  of  the  front  from  the  Rheims  sector  as 
far  north  as  Arras. 

In  this  vast  network  of  lines  behind  lines,  of  main 
roads  and  byways,  I  wondered  how  each  night  the 
password  was  sent  out  to  the  great  ::rmy  of  sen- 
tries posted  throughout  the  surrounding  country. 
I  asked  our  staff  captain  whether  it  was  done  by 
telephone  or  by  an  orderly  in  a  motor.  He  evaded 
the  question. 

Chateau-Thierry  is  the  birthplace  of  La  Fontaine. 
That  was  its  sole  claim  to  fame  until  last  September. 
Now  the  townspeople  speak  of  the  battles  in  its 
streets,  the  fight  at  the  bridge  over  the  Marne,  and 
post  cards  showing  the  guns  captured  from  the 
"bosche"  are  displayed  in  the  shop  windows. 

We  dined  in  a  private  room  in  the  Hotel  du  Cygne. 
In  honor  of  the  occasion  a  bottle  of  vintage  wine, 
musty  and  covered  with  cobwebs,  was  brought  up 
from  the  cellar.  In  the  wall  above  my  head  was  a 
large  hole  made  by  a  six-inch  shell,  on  the  opposite 
side  another  where  it 
had  found  its  way  out 
after  wrecking  the 
chandelier  and  smash- 
ing the  mirror.  The 
proprietor  was  very 
proud  of  his  battle- 
scarred  hostelry.  An 
inn  in  the  Marne  Val- 
ley that  shows  no  marks 
of  the  fighting  after 
the  war  is  over  will 
have  to  exploit  other 
attractions  to  interest 
its  patrons. 

Later,  in  our  rooms, 
when  we  talked  of  New 
York,  Hofbauer  was 
very  serious — he  won- 
dered when,  if  ever,  he 
would  see  it  again. 
They  supplement 
everything  about  their 
plans  with  the  proviso 
"if  I  live  through  the 

war."  Captain  X  invited  me  to  a  motor  tour  in  the 
country  surrounding  his  chateau  in  the  Auvergne — 
"if  he  lived  through  the  war." 

We  were  in  and  out  of  the  lines  the  next  day,  from 
one  point  watching  the  shell  fire  over  the  Aisne 
Valley  from  a  division  headquarters,  at  another  in 
the  trenches,  having  left  the  cars  a  kilometer  in 
the  rear,  and  later  visiting  a  hospital  of  ,the  first 
line — a  field  hospital.  It  was  established  in  the  out- 
buildings of  a  large  farm — a  few  badly  wounded 
men,  too  sorely  hurt  to  travel  further,  the  odor  of 
ether,  the  atmosphere  of  aseptics  and  sterilizers, 
an  auxiliary  field  operating  room  in  a  tent  adjoin- 
ing the  wagon  containing  the  X-ray  motor.  As  we 
left  a  bearded  Territorial  mending  the  roadway 
called  out:  "Take  my  photograph  too;  I  was  a  taxi 
chauffeur  in  New  York!" 


I  took  his  photograph.  I  wonder  when  he  'wilj''^  ' 
return  to  his  taxi  in  New  York! 

A  street  of  whita  tents  gray  in  the  dull  light 
marked  the  aviation  camp.  By  each  tent  stood  a 
motor  truck  and  trailer.  On  a  sudden  order  the  tents 
could  be  struck,  the  aeroplanes  disassembled,  and 
all  moved  to  another  position  in  the  big  vans  with 
the  celerity  of  an  old-time  circus.  Thaw  and  Cowdin, 
the  Americans,  were  members  of  this  eacadrille. 
Both  have  since  been  decorated,  and  Cowdin  was 
cited — his  name  read  in  general  orders  before  the 


An  artilleryman  watering  his  horse  in  a  village  back  of  the  front  in  the  Aisne  valley 


army — for  destroying  a  Taube.  Down  the  hillside 
from  the  camp  we  came  upon  the  newest  invention 
of  the  French — an  antiaircraft  gun.  The  officers 
were  very  proud  of  it.  It  was  the  famous  "75" 
mounted  on  a  motor  truck  (here  again  an  example 
of  the  utility  of  the  gasoline  motor  in  warfare) , 
with  spring  posts  under  each  axle  to  take  the  recoil. 
The  gun  swings  on  a  turntable  with  an  elaborate 
mechanism  for  sighting  and  firing.  We  were  asked 
not  to  photograph  or  describe  it.  After  reading  the 
above,  I  am  convinced  I  have  done  neither. 

The  Omnipresent  Spy 

THE  lieutenant  who  took  me  in  tow  complained  of 
the  Gei-man  spies.  They  were  all  about,  he  said. 
Two  weeks  before  his  men  had  remarked  the  flashing 
of  a  heliograph  beyond  a  copse  on  the  ridge.  When 
they  reached  the  spot  there  was  no  one  in  sight.  But 
from  that  time  forth  no  Taubes  had  come  within 
range  either.  I  with  difficulty  refrained  from  asking 
him  why,  since  the  enemy  knew  his  whereabouts,  he 
had  not  broken  camp  and  with  his  mobile  artillery 
sought  a  position  elsewhere. 

A  thing  that  impressed  itself  upon  us  in  this 


A  racing  runabout  demulished  by  shell  fire  —  its  back  broken  and  parts  of  it  blown  to  bits  against  the  neighboring  wall 


and  subsequent  visits  to  the  front  was  the  class 
of  men  serving  as  army  chauffeurs.  They  repre- 
sented all  walks  of  life,  and  many  of  them  were 
men  of  means  and  social  position.  They  were  usu- 
ally privates,  though  every  now  and  then  one  of  them 
wore  the  chevrons  of  a  corporal.  My  driver  on  this 
Aisne  Valley  tour  was  in  peace  times  a  book  pub- 
lisher in  Paris.  He  and  I  had  a  bond  of  sympathy 
in  our  mutual  interest  in  the  arts.  He  was  most 
anxious  that  I  should  see  the  beautiful  Chateau 
Fere  d'Isly.  Through  all  the  talk  of  the  morning, 
of  guns  and  hospitals,  of  trenches  and  avatiks,  of 
grenades  and  night  attacks,  he  returned  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity  to  the  Chateau  Fere  d'Isly.  We 
were  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  procession  when 
he  suddenly  swung  out  of  the  highway  to  the  left, 
crept  up  a  slope  through  a  dark  avenue  of  trees 


dripp'ng  moisture,  and  under  a  beautiful  high-arched 
aqueduct  until  he  slowed  up  the  car  at  the  entrance 
to  the  chateau.  The  steps  were  crumbling  and  moss- 
covered,  the  door\yay  choked  with  weeds.  A  few 
shot  holes  punctured  the  walls,  the  windows  gaped 
at  the  intruders,  and  only  a  single  faithful  retainer 
remained  to  tell  us  that,  although  the  place  was 
now  well  behind  the  lines,  the  count  and  his  family 
had  not  returned  since  the  "bosche"  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  valley. 

The  others  were  waiting  for  us  at  a  crossroad. 

I  was  rather  fearful  for  the  book- 
publishing  chauffeur,  who  had  dis- 
obeyed orders  in  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  column  without  permission. 
Whatever  was  thought  about  our 
escapade  by  the  officers,  nothing 
was  said — the  appreciation  of  things 
artistic  covers  a  multitude  of  minor 
sins  in  France. 

At  the  crossroads  we  left  Hof- 
bauer and  with  him  two  of  our 
staff  officers.  Their  way  lay  back 
over  the  hills  to  corps  headquarters; 
ours  across  the  Marne  to  Chateau- 
Thierry,  where  we  were  to  take 
the  train  back  to  Paris.  One  of  the 
cars  was  detached ;  we  shook  hands 
and  saluted.  We  said  the  conven- 
tional thing,  but  through  it  the 
subconscious  thought  is  really  up- 
permost. No  one  mentions  it,  but 
it  is  there.  When?  I  wonder! 
They  saluted  again  and  drove  off 
in  the  mist.  Our  cars  turned  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  we  mo- 
tored south  to  the  railway  station 
at  Chateau-Thierry. 

An  impression  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  hospital  organization  back  of  the  lines  was  aflforded 
me  at  Compiegne.    I  went  to  Compiegne  alone  with 

an  authorisation  to  the  Army  Corps.   The  lines 

are  only  eight  miles  away,  but  whatever  thought 
I  had  of  reaching  them  at  that  point  was  dissipated 
soon  after  my  arrival.  I  had  to  content  myself  wath 
making  a  drawing  of  the  ruined  Pont  Neuf,  dyna- 
mited by  the  Allies  to  retard  the  German  retreat. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  base  hospitals  is 
located  here,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carrel  of 
New  York.  As  I  worked  through  the  long  afternoon, 
at  irregular  intervals  ambulances  bringing  in  the 
wounded  rumbled  over  the  shaky  temporary  bridge 
in  front  of  me.  It  was  the  harvest  from  an  artillery 
action  to  the  north ;  the  sullen  roar  of  the  guns  came 
down  occasionally  on  the  wind.  Many  of  the  ambu- 
lances were  Fords  driven  by  English  or  Americans. 
I  talked  with  on«  of  the  drivers.  He  was  very  proud 
of  his  little  "flivver"  and  of  its  ability  to  make 
its  way  across  the  shell-torn  battle  fields. 

When  I  thought  of  this  service  to  humanity  I 
could  almost  forgive  the  Detroit  manufacturer  who, 
according  to  report,  advocates  a  defenseless  coun- 
try and  boasts  that  only  a  dozen  of  his  ten  thou- 
sand employees  belong  to  the  State  militia. 

By  far  the  most  in- 
teresting of  our  motor 
tours  to  the  front  car- 
ried us  through  the 
famous  Artois  sector 
in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  beleaguered  city  of 
Arras.  We  left  Paris, 
as  usual,  by  train,  and, 
as  usual,  with  an  escort 
of  officers  with  the  red- 
and-white  badge  of  the 
staff  on  their  arms. 

At  Creil  a  long  hos- 
pital train  had  just 
pulled  into  the  station. 
Men  and  women  of  the 
place  passed  along  the 
platforms  carrying 
large  baskets  of  ripe 
cherries  which  they 
lifted  above  their  heads 
that  the  wounded  sol- 
diers might  more  easily 
reach  them. 

At  Amiens  we  abandoned  the  train  to  move  up 
to  the  front  by  motor.  We  had  luncheon  in  the 
station.  There  were  many  English  officers  and  their 
wives  in  the  restaurant.  Amiens  is  the  nearest  big 
town  to  the  right  flank  of  the  British  line. 

A  much-traveled  road,  the  one  to  Doullens,  its 
surface  rough  from  the  heavy  traffic.  Here  we  were 
in  a  busier  sector  than  any  other  we  had  seen.  At 

Doullens  Captain  X  of  the  staff  of  the    Army 

Corps  joined  us.  Beyond  the  little  village  we  fol- 
lowed for  a  time  Route  Nationale  No.  25.  I  had 
motored  over  this  same  road  before  as  I  drove  north- 
east from  Abbeville  following  the  motor  Grand  Prix 
of  1908.  On  this  occasion  it  served  us  for  only  a  short 
distance,  however,  because,  as  it  nears  the  front,  it  is 
raked  by  the  terrific  fire  of  the  German  guns  on  the 
hills  to  the  east  of  Arras.   We  could  hear  the  roar  of 
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Forget  If  You  Can  What 
We  Say  About  This  New 
Abbott-Detroit  Six 


K 


EMEMBER  only  all  you  have  ever  heard 
or  known  about  Abbott-Detroit  cars. 


Consider  the  reputation  for  character 
and  quality  that  the  Abbott-Detroit 
has  always  enjoyed. 

Then — investigate  this  new  Six  for  yourself. 

Note  the  pleasing  lines  upon  which  it  is  built. 
Note  the  richness  of  its  upholstery  and  finish 
—the  deep  glossy  black  of  the  body — ^the 
cream  colored  wheels  — •  the  sloping  wind- 
shield— the  character  and  distinctiveness  that 
stick  out  all  over  it. 

Then  look  into  its  operative  qualities. 

Note  the  122  inch  wheel  base  and  the  extra  lon,^,  per- 
fectly balanced  springs  that  mean  the  elimination  of 
road  shocks  and  insure  easy  riding. 

Lift  the  hood  and  examine  the  powerful,  smooth  running 
3^4  X  4 Continental  motor — the  simple,  compact, 
perfectly  installed  electrical  equipment  and  the  vacu- 
um pressure  system  of  fuel  control. 

Then  climb  into  the  driver's  seat. 

Xote  the  extreme  roominess  of  the  seven  passenger  body 
— the  elaborateness  of  the  equipment  —  the  many 
little  exclusive  conveniences  that  you  are  accustomed 
to  find  only  on  highest  priced  cars. 

Throw  in  the  clutch  and  glide  away. 

Experience  the  smoothness  and  noiselessness  of  opera- 
tion— the  extreme  ease  of  control — the  sense  of  power 
and  speed  at  your  instant  command. 

Then  come  back  to  earth  and  realize  that  all  this  with 
the  Abbott-Detroit  guarantee  of  quality  and  Abbott- 
Detroit  service  back  of  it  is  priced  at  $1195. 

You'll  be  ready  then  to  agree  with  us  that  this  new  Six 
is  indeed  the  supreme  achievement  of  Abbott-Detroit 
engineering  genius. 

The  new  catalogue  showing  four  body  designs — 
seven -passenger  Touring  Car  —  four -passenger 
Roadster — two- passenger  Speedster  and  five-pas- 
senger Sedan—is  now  ready.  Better 
write  for  it  today 

Consolidated  Car  Co.,  Detroit 


Detroit 


6  CYLINDER 
44  HORSEPOWER 


<T7  <rr 


For  the  man  who  wants  the  ul- 
timate in  motor  car  construction 
and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  we 
recommend  the  Abbott- Detroit 
Eight-Eighty  at  $1950 
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Old  and  new  methods  of  transportation  in  modern  warfare  —  French  heavy  artillery  being  moved  up  to  the  front 


them  and  the  answering  crackle  of  the  French  75's 
growing  louder  as  we  advanced  through  byways  and 
protected  roads. 

Arras  lies  in  the  center  of  the  much-fought-over 
battle  grounds  of  the  ancient  province  of  Pays 
d'Artois,  of  which  it  was  the  old-time  capital.  After 
the  Battle  of  Agincourt  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  French  and  English  was  signed  at  Arras  in  1415. 
In  1482  the  Peace  of  Arras  marked  the  line  of  the 
northern  frontier  of  France. 

The  town  lies  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  plateau 
which  rises  above  the  Somme  Valley  and  extends 
northward  to  the  flats  and  dikes  about  the  Scheldt. 
The  lofty  belfry  of  its  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  beautiful 
building  rising  above  the  arcaded  Petit  Palais,  looked 
out  over  a  peaceful  landscape  of  grain  fields  and 
pastures.  The  gentle  hills  to  the  west  intervened 
between  the  valley  and  the  sea,  and  the  long,  white 
lines  of  the  Routes  Nationales  stretched  out  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel  through  the  Picardy  country- 
side. Lombardy  poplars  in  rows  like  sentinels  pro- 
tect the  roads,  with  now  and  then  the  glint  of  a 
stream  or  a  church  spire  above  a  mass  of  woodland. 
To  the  north  beyond  liens  the  Black  Country  of 
France  begins.  The  collieries  and  smoky  chimneys 
remind  one  of  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Be- 
tween this  distant  land  of  clouds  and  yellow  smoke 
and  the  Scarpe  at  one's  feet  is  the  valley  that  has 
become  in  the  present  war  the  greatest  battle  ground 
in  history.  It  is  known  technically  as  the  Artois  sector. 

Within  the  bold-shaped  hills  that  envelop  it  lie 
Mont-Saint-Eloi,  La  Targette,  Neuville-Saint-Vaast, 
the  Labyrinthe,  Carency,  Souchez,  Ablain-Saint- 
Nazaire,  and  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  All  these  names 
have  become  famous  in  the  fighting  around  Arras. 

Chumming  It  with  Death 

OUR  advent  in  Rheims  had  been  accomplished  with- 
out accident.  So,  too,  our  appearance  in  Arras. 
But  this  last  was  a  far  different  matter.  Here  a 
continuous  bombardment  of  the  city  was  in  progress. 
It  was  a  gray  day,  and  the  low-hanging  clouds  seemed 
to  hold  the  fumes  and  gases  of  exploding  shells  closer 
to  the  ground.  The  firing  came  apparently  from 
every  point  of  the  compass,  sometimes  in  desultory 
discharges  and  again  in  salvos  followed  by  an  in- 
terval of  quiet.  The  motors  did  not,  as  at  Rheims, 
dash  through  the  streets  to  the  center  of  the  town. 
On  the  contrary,  we  nosed  our  way  in  carefully, 
taking  advantage  of  protecting  walls  and  partly 
ruined  houses,  turning  out  to  avoid  shell  holes  in 
the  pavement  or  broken  telegraph  wires  dangling 
overhead.  We  were  playing  hide  and  seek  with  an 
invisible  enemy  of  whose  mighty  power  the  evidence 
was  all  about  us — in  the  devastated  homes,  the  black- 
ened rooftrees  and  chimneys,  and  the  smoking  ruins 
of  town  hall  and  cathedral.  I  wondered  what  a 
motor  car  would  look  like  after  it  had  been  hit  by 
a  shell.  A  little  later  I  found  out. 

We  had  left  our  cars  in  a  safe 
place  and  were  walking  through 
the  ruins  of  the  city.  It  was  like 
a  giant  catacomb,  and  the  clouds 
of  smoke,  the  drizzle  of  rain,  the 
empty  shells  of  houses,  the  con- 
stant growl  of  artillery,  and  the 
occasional  violent  detonation 
when  an  explosive  bomb  landed 
increased  the  uncanny  feeling  of 
death  and  disaster. 

Turning  out  of  a  narrow  street, 
we  came  across  a  car  that  had 
been  hit  by  a  shell.  It  was  a  low, 
gray  racing  runabout  of  the  tor- 
pedo type.  It  had  evidently  been 
used  by  a  dispatch  bearer  or  as 
an  official  car  for  the  staff.  The 
frame  of  the  chassis  was  broken 
in  the  middle,  the  radiator  and 
bonnet  gone,  and  three  of  the 
four  cylinders  poked  themselves 
above  the  open  crank  case.  There 


was  only  one  fender  left  and  a  part  of  the  tonneau 
in  the  rear — the  rest  of  the  machine  had  been  blovm 
to  bits  against  the  neighboring  wall.  Again,  as  we 
emerged  into  the  small  place  about  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
we  found  another  disabled  car.  It  was  not  so  com- 
pletely demolished  as  the  first;  the  tires  and  uphol- 
stery were  burned  off  and  the  steering  gear  wrecked, 
but  its  headlights  still  blinked  at  us  uncompromis- 
ingly out  of  the  ruins. 

In  all  my  experience  along  the  front  I  have  seen 
nothing  more  complete  than  the  wreck  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  Of  all  the  devastation  wrought  by  the 
Germans  there  has  been  no  act  more  wanton  than 
the  destruction  of  this  beautiful  building  at  Arras. 
It  had  the  highest  and  most  graceful  Gothic  tower 
in  France.  It  is  now  a 
heap  of  crumpled  masonry, 
out  of  which  stick  up  the 
calcined  bones  of  the  ruined 
central  tower.  The  Ameri- 
can architect  Whitney  War- 
ren needs  no  better  proof 
than  this  of  his  statement 
that  German  Kultur  cannot 
lay  eyes  upon  a  beautiful 
thing — a  thing  more  lovely 
than  any  architecture  of  the 
Fatherland^— and  resist  the 
temptation  to  destroy  it. 

Men  who  daily  risk  their 
lives  under  the  murderous 
fire  of  modern  artillery  for 
twelve  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  look  naturally 
upon  the  driving  of  a  motor 
car  at  cup-race  speed  as  a 
pleasant  relaxation.  Our 
rush  back  to  Doullens  from 
Arras  in  the  late  afternoon 
was  an  appropriately  ex- 
citing finish  to  an  event- 
ful day.    We  had  left  the 

whining  shells  behind  us.  Traveling  at  a  speed  of 
from  50  to  60  miles  an  hour,  our  big  limousine  rocked 
about  like  a  ship  in  a  gale.  What  though  the  roads 
be  crowded  with  commissary  wagons  and  other  traffic 
back  of  the  front !  We  seldom  slowed  up.  In  one  place 
we  darted  through  an  opening  between  two  carts  with 
a  six-inch  clearance  on  either  side.  At  the  time  we 
were  doing  just  under  60  miles  an  hour,  and  those 
of  us  in  the  rear  seats  had  pushed  up  the  rug  on  the 
floor  of  the  car  in  our  individual  efforts  to  apply 
the  brakes.  But  our  military  chauffeur  was  as  un- 
concerned as  though  he  had  been  edging  his  way 
slowly  through  the  traffic  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

Doullens  is  a  small  town  with  only  two  primi- 
tive hotels.  We  messed  at  the  Quatre-Fils-Aymon, 
and-  those  of  us  who  could  not  find  rooms  there 
were  quartered  in  the  Hotel  des  Bons  Enfants. 


Johnson  had  brought  with  him  from  Paris  some 
packages  that  Madame  X  was  sending  to  her  hus- 
band, the  general.  His  headquarters  were  some- 
where in  our  sector.  We  were  at  dinner  that  night 
at  Doullens.  It  was  a  very  good  dinner  after  an 
interesting  day.  We  messed  in  a  private  room  at 
the  hotel,  and  for  a  special  servant  we  had  a  small 
maid.  She  was  rather  embarrassed  at  having  to  serve, 
as  she  thought,  so  many  distinguished  strangers.  She 
got  away  with  the  earlier  courses,  the  soup  in  its 
big  tureen  and  a  "trout  of  the  river."  But  she  was 
overcome  when  it  came  to  serving  the  wine.  The 
landlady  (she  was  patron,  chef,  boots — there  were 
no  men  about  the  place)  had  produced  musty  bottles 
from  the  cellar.  No  one  seemed  to  know  how  long 
they  had  been  there,  certainly  not  the  landlady.  The 
wine  was  of  an  unknown  vintage. 

When  our  small  maid  was  seen  to  be  shaking  the 
bottles  up  in  her  effort  to  draw  the  corks  she  was 
demoted  as  butler,  and  with  a  face  red  with  con- 
fusion disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen 
to  fetch  another  course. 

Just  after  the  little  maid  had  retired,  a  motor 
drove  into  the  courtyard  with  a  loud  crackle  of  ex- 
plosions from  its  open  exhaust.  It  was-  a  messenger 
sent  after  the  packages  Johnson  had  brought  from 
Paris  for  General  X.  The  messenger  appeared  in 
the  doorway  in  the  person  of  Caro  Del  Vaille,  the 
painter.  It  was  an  extraordinary  meeting.  He  and 
Johnson  had  known  each  other  in  Paris  and  New 
York,  and  before  the  war  broke  out  Del  Vaille  was 
at  work  on  some  portraits  in  St.  Paul,  He  spoke 
affectionately  of  St.  Paul  and  of  my  friends  there. 
Like  Hofbauer,  he  wondered  if  he  would  ever  see 
America  again.  He  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
an  infantry  private  with  the  insignia  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  on  his  breast.  I  can  think  of  nothing  that 
would  better  show  the  democracy  of  the  French  army 


A  forced  march  in  motor  trucks  — a  division  of  30,000  men  passed  through  this  village  in  two  hours 


The  modern  dispatch  bearer,  the  voiturette,  that  displaces  the  orderly  on  his  steed 


than  this  little  dinner  party — two  staff  captains, 
a  lieutenant,  a  sublieutenant,  a  corporal,  a  private, 
and — though  we  didn't  count  so  much — two  English 
and  three  American  correspondents. 

Under  Fire 

THE  room  was  full  of  smoke  when  Del  Vaille  rose 
to  go.  He  opened  the  window.  It  was  a  pitch- 
black  night  with  an  occasional  glare  of  light  from  the 
rockets  in  the  direction  of  Arras.  Then  the  motor 
drew  up  at  the  doorway;  he  took  his  packages,  sa- 
luted, and  went  out  into  the  night.  We  could  hear 
the  chug  of  his  motor  growing  fainter  as  he  drove 
off  into  the  darkness.  The  second  day  in  the  Artois 
sector  carried  us  into  the  Bois  de  Bouvigny  and  the 
gruesome  battle  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ruined  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette.  It  was  a  clear  day,  and 
the  movements  of  our  motor  car.-; 
would  have  been  easily  detected 
by  the  German  observers  but  for 
a  mist  that  hung  close  to  the 
earth  throughout  the  morning.  It 
was  this  mist  that  enabled  us  to 
run  the  gantlet  across  the  plateau 
to  the  Bois  de  Bouvigny — a  suffi- 
ciently eventful  experience.  We 
all  breathed  more  easily  after  it 
had  been  accomplished.  The  dis- 
tance is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  hamlet  of  Bouvigny 
across  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
to  the  shelter  of  the  woods  on 
the  farther  side.  This  stretch  of 
road  is  directly  under  the  fire 
of  German  batteries  on  another 
slope  to  the  north.  We  were 
started  by  an  obliging  dragoon, 
who  lined  the  cars  up  and  then 
clicked  off  the  seconds  on  his 
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*'It*s  the  Inside  of  the 
Battery  That  Counts" 


The  New-type  USL 
Starter  Battery 
equipped  with  the 
marvelous  machine 
pasted  plates  does 
away  with  old-style 
storage  battery 
troubles* 


The  Triumph  of  the  "Machine  Pasted"  Plate 


THE  chief  difficulty  experienced  in 
the  use  of  common  types  of  starting 
and  Hghting  batteries  is  the  rapid  de- 
terioration of  the  plates,  due  not  only 
to  faulty  workmanship  and  inferior 
materials,  but  to  a  bad  mechanical 
method  of  combining  what  is  known 
as  the  "oxide  paste"  with  a  "grid"  to 
form  the  "plate." 

Inasmuch  as  the  chemical  action  tak- 
ing place  between  the  acid  solution  and 
the  plate  liberates  the  power  stored  in 
the  battery,  the  life  of  the  battery  is 
long  or  short  as  the  plate  is  good  or 
bad. 

The  Old  Method  of  Construction 

Briefly,  the  common  method  of  mak- 
ing battery  plates  is  to  "hand-paste" 
them.  The  workman  rubs  the  oxide 
paste  (which  "sets"  very  quickly)  into 
the  grid  by  hand,  first  on  one  side,  then 
on  the  other.  One  side  sets  before  the 
other  can  be  entirely  rubbed  in,  and  the 
result  is  an  imperfectly  welded  plate, 
imperfectly  joined,  full  of  flaws  and 
weak  spots,  which  washes  away  easily, 
and  is  easily  broken  down. 


At  the  USL  Plant  toe  apply  a  won- 
derful principle  to  battery  building, 
new  in  application,  but  one  which 
chemists  have  sought  for  years  to 
perfect.    Note  the  difference: 

USL  Batteries  Last  Longer 

USL  plates  are  placed  in  an  ingenious 
machine  which  presses  in  the  paste  from 
both  sides  at  once.  Hence,  it  sets  as  a 
mass,  produces  a  compact,  solid  platfe, 
uniform  in  density.  This  plate  wears 
evenly,  gives  off  a  constant,  steady  flow 
of  power,  doesnof  crumble  from  vibra- 
tion or  road  shock,  does  not  wash 
away,  and  lasts  longer  than  any  other 
starting  and  lighting  battery  plate 
ever  made.  It  is  this  inside  con- 
struction that  is  important. 

Inside  Construction  Perfect 

All  USL  battery  parts  are  built  in 
the  USL  factory.  We  test  and  refine 
all  our  own  materials,  we  build  our 
own  parts.  USL  batteries  are  built  for 
long  service  and  hard  wear.  The  in- 
sides  of  USL  batteries  are  right,  perfect 
in  material  and  construction,  and  are 
painstakingly  inspected. 


Any  manufacturer  can  duplicate  the 
new-type  USL  lead  covered  terminals, 
handles  and  other  external  parts,  if  he 
wants  to  go  to  the  expense.  What  he 
can't  duplicate  is  the  wonderful  ma- 
chine pasted  plate  that  gives  the  USL 
its  remarkably  long  life — the  essential 
part  that  works  for  you,  the  real  vital 
element  of  the  battery. 

Positively  Guaranteed 

Every  new-type  USL  is  guaranteed 
for  fifteen  months  on  a  definitely  spe- 
cified dollars  and  cents  adjustment  basis. 

Here  again  the  USL  stands  alone. 
No  other  battery  carries  such  a  broad 
guarantee.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
limit  placed  on  free  inspection  service. 

Practically  every  railroad  company  in  the 
United  States  uses  USL  batteries.  Great  tele- 
phone companies,  signal  concerns,  vehicle 
manufacturers,  automobile  companies  here 
and  abroad,  install  USL  batteries  because  of 
their  vjronderful  lasting  qualities. 

We  know  that  if  you  will  try  them  you 
will  never  use  any  other. 

"The  Black  Box  Mystery  Explained,"  a 
complete  battery  book  (price  50c)  sent  you 
free  if  you  give  us  the  name  and  model  of 
your  car.    Write  today. 


U  S  Light  &  Heat  Corporation 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Storage  Batteries  and  the  famous  USL  Electric  Starter 


Branches: 


New  York 


Buffalo 


Detroit 


Chicago 


Cieveland 


St.  Louia 


Bob  ton 


Washington 


San  FranciMCO 


Kanmam  City 


Service  stations  maintained  in  every  section  of  the  country 
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watch  like  the  starter  of  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  race 
and  sent  us  away  at  five-minute  intervals.  Cars 
that  distance  apart  would  not  kick  up  the  amount  of 
dust  nor  offer  the  same  target  to  the  enemy  that 
would  have  been  afforded  had  our  four  motors 
crossed  together  in  single  file.  This  dash  across  the 
zone  of  fire  was  an  exciting  experience  to  us.  To  the 
driver  of  the  dispatch  car — we  met  him  later  in 
the  Bois — who  had  been  making  it  almost  daily  since 
the  French  forces  occupied  the  position  last  Novem- 
ber, it  had  become  as  much  a  routine  task  as  the 
carrying  of  letters  by  a  rural  free-delivery  postman 
in  an  out-of-the-way  district  at  home. 

In  whatever  opportunities  we  had  to  observe  them 
and  in  the  trying  positions  in  which  we  occasionally 
found  ourselves,  the  gallantry  of  the  French  army 
chauffeurs  was  splendid.  They  were  always  cool, 
always  ready  to  carry  new  adventures  through  with 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  heroes  of  romance. 
We  had  an  example  of  their  dash  and  courage  late 
that  afternoon.  We  had  gone  around  the  exposed 
positions  on  the  grand  cperon  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette  after  leaving  our  cars  in  the  shelter  of 
the  Bois  de  Bouvigny.  The  chauffeurs  had  to  run 
back  across  the  plateau,  make  a  detour,  and  meet 
us  at  a  rendezvous  some  miles  away  in  another 
direction. 

We  in  the  meantime,  from  the  foot  of  the  hillside, 
had  been  observing  a  sanguinary  engagement  for 
possession  of  the  much-fought-over  pump  in  the  bat- 
tered village  of  Ablain-Saint-Nazaire.  Unexpectedly 
one  of  our  cars  appeared  in  the  center  of  the  pano- 
rama almost  midway  between  the  German  batteries 
beyond  the  village  and  the  French  guns  on  the  slopes 
at  the  other  end  of  the  valley.  It  had  apparently 
been  ordered  down  to  our  position  to  carry  us  back 
to  the  rendezvous.  After  it  was  discovered  by  the 
Germans  fifteen  shells  were  fired—  the  first  few  in 
an  effort  to  get  the  motor  and  the  others  to  keep  it 
in  the  hidden  position  it  had  reached  cehind  a  pro- 
tecting slope  on  our  right.  The  Germans  •apparently 
had  the  car  bottled  up,  and  the  chauffeurs  were 
ordered  to  wait  until  the  guns  quieted  down  after 
dusk  before  attempting  to  retrace  their  wheel  tracks. 
We  in  the  meantime  made  our  way  on  foot  br.ck 
to  the  rendezvous — a  tiresome  journey — and  at  tho 
moment  we  reached  it  the  car  also  arrived.  Dusk 
is  an  indeterminate  time,  and  the  chauffeurs,  hoping 
to  find  the  enemy's  observers  napping,  had  driven 
directly  back  over  the  shell-swept  road  in  the 
midst  of  a  brisk  action  between  the  French  and 
German  batteries.  This  brilliant  dash  across  the 
road  raked  by  the  enemy's  fire  in  a  modern  steel- 
gray  motor  car  is  reminiscent  somehow  of  the  spirit 


A  motor  car  destroyed  by  shell 
fire  in  the  ruins  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Arras 

of  Balaklava  or  of  Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg. 
We  of  the  "Hotel  of  the  Good  Infants"  could  get 
no  confiture  with  'petit  dejeuner  in  the  morning. 
There  was  not  even  a  small  boy  to  be  sent  for  it. 
So  we  went  ourselves.  We  sought  out  a  little  grocer 
and  bought  a  jar  of  homemade  honey.  The  grocer 
waited  on  us  in  his  uniform,  his  coat  tails  caught 
back,  his  red  trousers  tucked  in  his  boots,  his  kejn 
for  the  time  being  on  a  shelf.  He  was  very  simple 
about  it.  He  was  a  Territorial.  His  company  was 
stationed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  when  he  was  off 
duty  he  put  rifle  and  bayonet  aside  to  resume  his 
place  behind  his  counter. 

The  proprietor  of  a  cafe  in  Paris  was  in  civilian 
attire  when  we  left  him  one  night.    In  the  morning 


we  found  him  in  full  marching  equipment.  In  his 
hands  he  carried  a  paper  package  containing  waffles. 
The  fspecialite  of  his  cafe  was  waffles,  and  he  was 
going  to  leave  these  for  some  friends  in  the  hos- 
pital before  he  took  train  back  to  the  front.  They 
jump  in  and  out  of  their  uniforms  and  attend  to  the 
serious  business  of  killing  men  and  to  their  own 
small  affairs  with  equal  unconcern.  Which  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  reasons  why  the  whole  world  has 
been  amazed  at  the  way  France  has  shown  her  claws 
in  the  Great  War. 

When  we  entered  the  shop  of  the  fighting  grocer 
the  streets  of  Doullens  were  deserted  except  for  a 
few  market  carts  turning  out  of  the  Rue  du  Bourg. 
When  we  came  out  there  was  a  complete  transforma- 
tion. An  endless  procession  of  motor  trucks  was 
passing  through  the  street,  each  one  carrying  from 
twenty  to  forty  soldiers.  They  kept  their  regular 
company  distances,  the  officers  and  orderlies  at  the 
flanks  in  smaller  cars  or  voiturettes.  They  came  by 
in  clouds  of  dust,  company  after  company,  battalion 
after  battalion,  regiment  after  regiment.  In  general 
appearance  the  trucks  all  looked  alike,  wooden  seats 
along  the  sides,  dusty  green  curtains,  a  top  like  a 
prairie  schooner,  and  the  regimental  number  painted 
on  the  tailboard. 

The  motors  were  of  all  makes.  I  felt  a  little 
homesick  when  I  noticed  our  own  familiar  marks  on 
many  of  the  bonnets  in  the  long  procession.  The 
line  seemed  never-ending.  The  poilus  hung  over  the 
tailboards  and  joked  with  the  crowd  on  the  side- 
walk. They  were  all  moving  up  to  the  front  with  the 
same  cheerful  spirit  of  adventure  we  had  noticed 
among  them  everywhere.  They  begged  me  to  take 
their  photographs.  I  suppose  they  should  have  sung 
"Tipperary."  I  never  heard  "Tipperary"  sung  at 
all  during  my  experience  in  the  French  lines. 

The  last  of  the  ammunition  and  commissary  trucks 
bringing  up  the  rear  rounded  the  turn  and  disap- 
peared behind  the  houses.  The  long  procession  had 
somehow  reminded  me  of  a  circus  parade — without 
the  horses.  The  clouds  of  dust  rolled  away.  The 
market  carts  came  back  into  the  Rue  du  Bourg,  and 
Doullens  settled  back  into  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  day. 

In  the  comparatively  short  space  of  two  hours 
nearly  30,000  men  had  passed  through  the  town. 
Where  they  had  come  from  or  whither  they  were 
going  we  knew  not.  With  celerity  an  army  divi- 
sion had  been  changing  position.  We  had  been  wit- 
nessing an  exhibition  of  the  utility  of  the  motor 
truck  in  warfare — mightier  than  the  chariots  of  the 
Caesars,  swifter  than*  Napoleon's  strokes,  was  this 
forced  march  by  the  modern  method  of  transportation. 


Drawn  by  M.  L.  Rlumenthal 


"MADAME,    HIS     MAJESTY    WAS     PLEASED     —     VERY      WELL  PLEASED 
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The  Center  of  Attraction 


High 
Speed 


8 


6' 


High 
Speed 


You  will  notice  it  at  any  show  you  attend  —  the  same  enthusiasm  over  Oakland  cars. 
Because  the  Oakland  has  gathered  to  itself  those  who  demand  all  that  an  "8"  can 
give,  those  who  are  enthusiasts  on  the  "6"  and  those  who  stand  by  the  high-speed  "4." 


The  OAKLAND  "4'^- 


The  OAKLAND  "8"— "'^^'I  f  o  u'h 

because  of  its  Uakland 
high-speed  motor — 70  horsepower.  More  revolutions  per 
minute,  more  power,  more  flexibility  than  you'd  expect 
even  from  an  eight.  This  is  the  largest  car  in  the  Oakland 
line.  Planned  for  people  who  expect  the  ultimate  in  com- 
fortable riding  in  town  or  on  extended  tour,  with  a  wealth 
of  power  beyond  the  most  extraordinary  demand. 

Yet  this  vast  power  does  not  involve  a  heavy  cost  for 
gasoline,  oil  and  tires.  The  Oakland  "8"  is  one  of  lightest 
cars  for  its  power  now  built.  Yet  not  one  point  of  strength 
has  been  diminished.  One  of  the  roomiest  cars  on  the 
market.  Built  for  seven  with  room  for  more. 

Model  50 — Seven-Pa$aenger — $1585  f.o.b.  Pontiac 

Catalo|;ue  with  specifications  and  thumbnail  booklet, 
*How  Charlie  and  Mary  Decided,'*  mailed  on  request 


The  OAKLAND 


 a  supreme  example  of 

efficient  light  car  build- 
ing. A  marvel  of  economy,  easy  handling  and  low  upkeep. 
The  car  of  such  demand  as  to  swamp  the  tremendous 
capacity  of  the  Oakland  plant  for  months.  Roomy,  as  are 
all  Oaklands.  Comfortable  seating  capacity  for  five.  With 
30  to  35  horsepower  and  a  weight  of  only 
2100  pounds  fully  equipped  and  ready  for 
the  road,  you  can  readily 
understand  the  ability  of  this 
car  to  pick  up  quickly  in 
traffic,  to  hold  a  good  pace 
uphill  or  on  the  level  when 
touring.  nf^j^i32 

Five-Passenger  Touring — 
Two-  Passenger  Roadster 
—  $795  f.o.b.  Pontiac 


_with  its  Oakland  high- 
speed motor —  has  made 
a  record  and  is  making  a  record  that  is  the  envy  of  the 
industry.  More  frequent  power  impulses — reducing  the 
interval  between  explosions — mean  that  smoothness  of 
operation  which  one  expects  only  from  added  cylinders, 
retaining  the  characteristic  simplicity  and  economy  of 
the  "four." 

Model  38  —  Five -Passenger  Touring  — 
Two-Passenger  Road ster  —  Two-Pas- 
senger  Speedster-~$1050  f.o.  b.  Pontiac 


Oakland  "8's,"  "6's"  and  "4's"  at  the  shows 
of  New  York  City,  Chicago  and  elsewhere 


Oakland  Motor  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


Model  32 
Six 


Model  38 
Four 


Stttrd^  as  the  OakT 

■BiWMIIIWIIffi 
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ILLINOIS — Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago's  greatest  thoroughfare,  which 
forms  the  northern  end  of  the  main  and  original  line  of  the  Dixie  Highway 

AMERICANS  are  building  roads  to- 
day for  the  wheels  of  peace  and 
pleasure  as,  of  old,  Ronne  built  all 
her  roads  for  the  spread  of  war  and 
misery.  The  Dixie  Highway,  four 
thousand  miles  of  parallel  road  link- 
ing the  highly  populated  wintry  north 
with  the  eternal  summer  of  the  South- 
ern Everglades,  is  one  of  these  great 
civilizing  roadways  which  are  blotting 
out  the  barriers  of  locality  and  mak- 
ing all  Americans  next-door  neighbors. 

A  hundred  years  ago  men  and 
freight  went  by  waterways.  The  South 
grew  up  depending  on  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  and  its  rivers.    The  North 
was  populated  by  a  stream  of  immi- 
grants moving  westward  along  the 
Erie  Canal,   across  the  lakes  to 
Chicago,  and  thence  in  all  directions 
by  railroads  springing  up  on  a  level 
terrain.    Thus  grew  up  in  the  North 
an  immense  nation  producing  bread, 
meat,  and  machinery.  By  the  nature  of  its  roadways 
it  was  isolated  from  the  smaller  population  produc- 
ing cotton  in  the  South.    These  two  separated  peo- 
ples  produced   separate   cultures   and   ideals,  and 
finally  in  a  rivalry  like  that  of  the  European  nations 
they  clashed  and  fought  to  the  death. 

No  such  separated  populations  living  only  unto 
themselves  can  ever  again  grow  up  in  America.  The 
coming  of  the  motor  car  and  universal  road  building 
have  ushered  in  the  age  of  neighbors  and  of  peace. 

The  Dixie  Highway,  starting  from  Chicago  and 
traversing  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
and  Florida,  will,  if  plans  mature, be  finished  and  dedi- 
cated on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1916.  Long  stretches  of 
the  road  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  are 
already  available  for  touring;  the  lower  end  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  forms  the  only  barrier. 
Motorists  should  ship  their  cars  from  Nashville  to 
Chattanooga,  as  the  present  road  through  the  moun- 
tains is  impassable  in  wet  weather.  Mountainous 
countries  have  always  been  backward  because  their 
agricultural  wealth  is  negligible,  and  road  building, 
with  its  many  grade  fills  and  bridges,  is  doubly  expen- 
sive compared  with  the  work  in  level  countries.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  through  the  wonderful  efforts 
of  Judge  M.  M.  Allison,  pi-esident  of  the  Dixie  High- 
way Association,  one  mountain  county  in  Tennessee, 
with  scant  resources  and  a  very  small  population, 
has  issued  bonds  for  $350,000  to  help  blast  the  high- 
way across  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  When  men 
who  were  driven  into  the  hills  in  the  fierce  com- 
petition with  their  stronger  brothers  show  such  a 
national  spirit  as  that,  it  ought  to  stimulate  more 


wealthy  people  to  contribute  the  thou- 
sand dollars  each  that  gains  the  title  of 
Founder  of  the  Dixie  Highway.  Already 
there  have  been  twelve  such  contributors. 
Counties  through  which  the  road  passes 
have  voted  an  aggregate  of  $10,000,000, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  money  will  be  put 
into  the  roadbed  in  the  next  twelve 
months.  By  the  middle  of  next  year  the 
builders  of  the  highway  promise  that  the 
drive  from  Chicago  clear  through  to 
Miami,  Fla.,  can  be  made  in  six  days. 

When  man  becomes  so  mobile  that  he 
can  follow  the  retreating  sun  toward 
the  tropics  as  do  the  homing  birds  that 
have  fed  inside  the  Arctic  Circle  and  will 
nest  in  the  Everglades,  then  the  pleas- 
ure of  living  upon  this  sphere  will  have 
been  enhanced  manifold.    This  was  the 


INDIANA— C«««iij  a  hill  near  Crawfordsville.    The  highway  runs 
eastward  from  Danville,  III.,  through  Indianapolis,  and  thence  to  Louisville 


Judge  M.  M.  Allison  (right),  president  of  the  Dixie 
Highway  Association,  and  W.  S.  Gilbreth,  field  secretary 


great  idea  that 
led  the  Hoosier 
Motor  Club  of 
Indianapolis  t  o 
begin  agitating 
in  October,  1914, 
for  a  Hoosierland- 
t  o  -  D  i  x  i  e  road. 
The  Chattanooga 
Automobile  Club 
at  once  responded 
to  the  suggestion 
and  the  name  was 
changed  to  the 
present  one. 

Governor  Sam- 
uel Ralston  of 
Indiana,  at  the 
request  of  Gov- 
ernoi'  Ben  Hooper 
of  Tennessee, 
called  a  conference  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
and  Florida.  The  conference 
met  in  Chattanooga  in  April, 
1915,  and  authorized  the  gov- 
ernors to  appoint  two  commis- 
sioners from  each  State  to  as- 
semble and  select  the  routing  of 
the  highway.  At  a  meeting  the 
next  month,  attended  by  5,000 
representatives  of  various  coun- 
ties clamoring  for  the  highway, 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  road 
dual  with  an  eastern  route 
through  Ohio.  Then  a  loop  clear 
around  Michigan  was  also  added. 

The  western  route  running 
from  Chicago  to  Danville  follows 
the  old  military  road  which  the 
pioneers  built  to  march  against 
the  Indians,  again  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  they  used  to  build 
roads  for  war  while  to-day  road 
building  makes  hostility  between 
peoples  impossible. 

Fourteen  miles  from  Paola,  on 
the  highway,  are  French  Lick  and 
West  Baden,  the  famous  resorts. 
From  Paola  to  New  Albany,  Ind., 
the  route  follows  the  old  Vin- 
cennes  road,  famous  in  history, 
along  which  the  pioneers  moved 


GEORGIA — A  stretch  of  the  Dixie  Highway  near  Thomasville. 
The  roadbed  is  of  sand  and  clay  and  was  built  by  State  convict  labor 


with  their  oxen  and  their  household  goods.  The  east- 
ern branch  traversing  Ohio,  which  is  the  most  direct 
and  feasible  route  to  the  South,  will  draw  the  motor- 
ists fi*bm  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  road  through  Butler  County,  Ohio,  follows 
the  old  Wayne  trail,  traversed  by  General  "Mad" 
Anthony  Wayne  in  1793  when  he,  by  winning  his 
great  victory  over  the  Indians,  threw  open  the  North- 
west Territory  for  settlement. 

Reaching  Cincinnati,  the  tourist  comes  to  the 
longest  city  in  the  world.  One  can  travel  an  entire 
day  over  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  to  Chat- 
tanooga without  leaving  territory  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  city.  The  city  bought  the  railroad 
following  the  Civil  War,  when  newly  promoted  rail- 
roads were  going  busted.  In  building  the  Dixie  High- 
way in  Washington  County,  Indiana,  the  workers 
tore  down  a  quaint  old  covered  wooden  bridge  under 
which  generations  of  American  boys  had  fished  and 
swum  for  seventy-nine  years.  The  framework  of 
the  old  bridge  was  hand-hewn,  and  the  bolts,  taps, 
and  nails  made  by  hands  that  have  been  dust  for 
half  a  century.  A  great  concrete  bridge  typical  of 
this  industrial  age  replaced  the  historic  structure. 

Near  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  located  the  old  home  of 
Louis  Philippe,  exiled  King  of  France.  At  Hodgens- 
ville,  Ky.,  a  few  miles  off  the  highway,  is  the  me- 
morial at  Lincoln's  birthplace. 

The  One  Way  Out  of  the  Cold 

THE  great  motor  road  passes  within  twelve  miles 
of  Kentucky's  Mammoth  Cave,  a  scenic  wonder 
greater  than  Niagara,  but  hitherto  unvisited  by  the 
great  mass  of  automobile  tourists  because  it  was 
hard  to  reach. 

Carl  G.  Fisher  of  Indianapolis,  who  first  proposed 
the  highway,  says: 

"In  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  motor-car  owners  who  are 
bottled  up  in  winter  time  and  prevented  from  going 
west  on  account  of  bad  weather  and  heavy  snows.^ 

Heretofore  there 
has  been  no 
southern  outlet 
through  Illinois 
to  the  South  or 
the  West.  The 
Dixie  Highway 
presents  the  only 
good  point  of 
escape  into  the 
South.  Two 
days'  drive  from 
ice  -  bound,  wind- 
swept  Chicago 
brings  the  motor- 
ist under  his  own 
gasoline  power  to 
the  mild  south- 
ern climate 
of  Georgia  or 
Florida." 


DIXIE  HIGHWAr~~\ 


FLORIDA  — /'resi«/e«<  Allison  and  other  members  of  the  Dixit  Highway 
Association  being  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  seaboard  town  of  Miami,  the 
southern  end  of  the  road,  after  an  official  inspection  tour  of  the  line  from  Chicago 
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A  Pyrene  would  have  prevented  this 


This  automobile  was  burned  to  a 
skeleton  at  Belmont  Race  Track, 
New  York,  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  Py- 
rene Fire  Extinguisher  would  have 
saved  the  car  —  besides  reducing  the 
cost  of  insurance  fifteen  per  cent 
each  year. 

The  mere  money  saved  on  insur- 
ance is  more  than  the  Pyrene  costs. 
That  alone  is  worth  having.  But 
think  how  much  more  your  car 
means  to  you  than  that ! 

Hundreds  of  people  have  been 
trapped  under  burning  automobiles. 


Pyrene  means  safety — not  only 
for  your  car  —  but  for  your  wife  and 
your  boys  and  girls  who  ride  in  it. 

Pyrene  in  your  home  means  safety 
there  from  the  most  terrible  of 
dangers ;  it  means  the  comfort  of 
security  to  you  and  your  family 
wherever  you  are. 

A  ten -year- old  boy  can  put  out 
fires  with  a  Pyrene  —  it  is  so  small, 
so  simple  —  so  easy  and  so  certain. 

Sold  by  auto  supply  and  hardware  dealers.  Inspected, 
Approved  and  Labeled  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc. 


Write   for  Booklet  "The   Vital  Five  Minutes" 

//-It^^P*^/  FIRE 

fiK  Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company 

^ITEXTINGUISHERS     52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  New  York  City 
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EVERYBODY  knows  of  the  astounding  growth  of 
the  automobile  business,  but  not  everybody  knows, 
perhaps,  that  with  this  growth,  and  the  growth  of 
the  general  knowledge  of  how  to  operate  cars,  has 
also  grown  the  industry  of  stealing  cars.  The  auto- 
mobile, which  has  opened  up  the  country  and  enor- 
mously enhanced  the  value  of  country  property, 
which  has  served  the  farmer  no  less  than  the  city 
merchant  and  the  man  who  rides  for  pleasure;  which 
has,  in  short,  done  more  than  any  other  single  inno- 
vation since  the  telephone  to  alter  the  conditions  of 
our  modern  life — the  automobile  has  also  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  thief  an  article  as  valuable  as  dia- 
monds, but  which  would  be  almost  as  difficult  to  steal 
as  a  house  and  lot  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  with 
its  great  value  it  combines  its  own  motive  power. 

Stealing  an  automobile  is  like  stealing  Aladdin's 
lamp — getting  the  slaves  of  the  lamp  thrown  in  to 
transport  you  wherever  you  will.  It  is  like  stealing 
the  magic  carpet  or  the  cloak  of  invisibility.  It  is  a 
business  which  stands  unique.  People  don't  know 
how  to  steal  steam  yachts,  which  also  are  valuable; 
nor  how  to  steal  trains — trains  won't  go  where  you 
want,  anyway.  Except  the  less  valuable  and  less 
speedy  horse,  the  automobile  is,  on  land,  the  only  thing 
a  man  can  steal  which  will  at  once  give  him  a  new  pos- 
session and  carry  him  away  from  the  scene  of  crime. 
He  can  steal  a  car  in  New  York  to-night  and  be  in  Bos- 
ton or  Buffalo  to-morrow.  The  game  is  the  modern  and 
magnificent  equivalent  of  horse  stealing  in  old  West- 
ern days,  with  the  infinite  advantage,  to  the  thief,  that 
the  game  is  bigger  and  the  punishment  very  much  less. 

In  1915  some  3,000  cars  were  stolen.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  of  these  about  1,000  were  never  heard  of 
again.  Although  the  thefts  of  automobile  parts 
and  accessories — lamps,  horns,  magnetos,  tools,  what 
not — aggregate  a  yearly  loss  much  greater  than  that 
totaled  by  the  loss  of  cars,  the  former  practice  is 
conducted  so  continuously  and  so  deviously  that 
figures  on  it  are  not  obtainable. 

This  branch  of  the  industry,  unlike  the  other,  is  not 
so  spectacular.  The  thief  who  steals  accessories  is  com- 
parable with  him  who  steps  into  the  hall  and  steals  an 
overcoat;  but  the  thief  who  steals  a  car  seems  almost 
to  kidnap  a  member  of  the  family.  These  petty  pilfer- 
ings  are  known  to  the  trade  as  "forty-dollar  thefts." 
They  are  infinite  in  their  variety.  A  man  leaves  his 
automobile  stored  in  a  garage  for  a  couple  of  months, 
and  when  he  calls  for  it  finds  the  magneto  gone — 
a  loss  of  from  $40  to  $125.  Some  garages,  of  course, 
assure  protection  against  thievery,  but  storage  in  such 
places  costs  more,  and  car  owners  who  carry  insur- 
ance oftentimes  select  the  cheaper  place  and  let  the 
insurance  company  take  the  risk. 

Such  a  case  was  that  of  a  limousine  stored  last 
June.  In  August  the  garage  proprietor  failed  and 
notified  the  owner  to  come  and  take  away  his 
car.  Its  magneto  and  lamps  were  missing. 
The  owner  had  witnesses  to  testify  that  the 
car  had  entered  the  garage  under  its  own 
power,  but  the  proprietor,  being  bankrupt, 
could  not  be  held  accountable,  and  the  in- 
surance company  had  to  pay. 

The  theft  of  a  magneto  recalled  the  notori- 
ous "death  car"  of  a  New  York  murder  case. 
In  New  York  there  is  a  loaning  company 
which  specializes  in  loans  to  chauffeurs  who 
want  to  buy  and  operate  taxicabs  of  their 
own.  This  company  takes  a  mortgage  on 
the  taxicab  as  security.  A  well-known  in- 
surance firm  which  insured  the  loaning 
company's  interest  in  these  various  cars  was 
notified  last  spring  that  the  magneto  had 
been  stolen  from  a  hack.  An  adjuster  vis- 
ited the  place  where  the  car  was  kept  and 
found  it  a  hangout  of  doubtful  reputation. 
Here  he  discovered  that  the  car  belonged  to 
the  driver  of  the  famous  "death  car." 

The  adjuster  resolved  not  to  pay  for  the 


loss,  and  did  some  scheming.  A  new  magneto  of  the 
peculiar  style  used  on  Packards  of  that  year  would 
cost  $128.  Seeking  to  find  one  second-hand,  he  shopped 
along  Broadway  until  he  ran  across  a  man  who  had 
just  repaired  one  of  those  peculiar  magnetos,  charg- 
ing $45  for  the  job.  Next  day  the  loaning  company 
informed  the  insurance  company  that  the  car  owner 
had  found  a  second-hand  magneto  at  $45  with  which 
he  could  replace  the  one  alleged  to  have  been  stolen. 

The  adjuster,  although  he  settled,  was  convinced 
that  the  second-hand  magneto  he  had  heard  of  was 
none  other  than  the  "stolen"  one. 

As  stealing  has  grown,  so  have  devices  for  prevent- 
ing stealing,  protecting  owners,  and  catching  thieves. 
In  large  cities  special  police  are  detailed  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  shady  hangers-on  of  the  auto- 
mobile world,  to  investigate  suspects,  and  to  hunt 
for  stolen  cars.  Then  there  is  insurance.  Thirty-five 
companies  in  this  counti  y  insure  against  theft,  and 
40  per  cent  of  all  the  motor  cars  in  the  United  States 
are  insured.  Yet  among  the  3,000  automobiles 
stolen  in  1915  nearly  a  thousand  were  insured,  and 
of  these  several  hundred  were  never  recovered. 

Preparedness 

GENERAL  automobile  insurance  covers  theft,  and 
this  item  has  become  a  risk  so  great  that  one  com- 
pany not  long  ago  sent  out  to  its  clients  "Emergency 
Instructions,"  to  be  "always  carried  by  owner  and 


When  dining  in  <i  restaurant  the  driver  of  the 
car  should  be  seated  in  such  a  position  that  he  can  observe  his 


chauffeur."  A  glance  at  the  contents  makes  one 
wonder  how  any  car  owner  can  conduct  his  business 
or  think  of  anything  at  all  but  the  precautions  he  must 
take  for  the  safety  of  his  car:  "When  dining  in  a 
public  restaurant  the  driver  of  the  car  should  be 
seated  in  such  a  position  that  he  can  observe  his  car. 

"Don't  leave  your  car  unprotected  on  the  street, 
or  any  place  at  any  time,  thus  preventing  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stealing  a  car,  and  minimizing  such  thefts, 
"It  is  bad  practice  to  leave  your  automobile  alone 
in  the  streets  not  guarded,  but  if  it  is  left  alone  the 
switch  should  be  withdrawn  and  gears  locked. 

"In  case  of  theft  make  quick  investigation  your- 
self— such  as  determining  the  description  of  the 
thief,  direction  car  was  seen  going,  etc. 

"Promptly  report  all  additional  information  to 
the  police  station  in  the  precinct  of  the  theft. 

"If  your  car  is  stolen  in  the  country,  endeavor  to 
reach  and  furnish  its  description  to  the  nearest  chief 
of  police,  especially  to  the  officer  who  patrols  the 
highways,  such  as  motorcycle  policemen,  etc. 

"Endeavor  by  some  process  of  inquiry  to  determine 
the  names  of  the  various  motorcycle  policemen,  con- 
stables, chiefs  of  police,  and  supervisors  of  highways, 
so  that  they  may  be  notified  without  delay,  by  tele- 
phone or  telegraph,  of  the  loss  of  cars." 

Not  only  must  the  careful  car  owner  always  dine 
in  such  a  location  that  he  is  able  to  keep  a  loving 
eye  upon  his  car;  not  only  must  he  maintain  ac- 
quaintance with  potentially  convenient  police  officers, 
but  he  must  be  an  expert  in  the  collection  of  minute 
items  of  evidence.  "In  case  of  theft"  he  is  admon- 
ished to  be  able  to  report  on  the  following  items: 

(1)  Time  and  place  theft  occurred;  (2)  name  and 
address  of  owner;  (3)  license  number  of  machine; 
(4)  make  of  machine;  (5)  model  number  of  machine; 
(6)  factory  number;  (7)  number  of  car  seats;  (8) 
color  of  body;  (9)  color  of  wheels;  (10)  size  of 
wheels;  (11)  size  of  tires;  (12)  make  of  tires;  (13) 
make  of  automobile;  (14)  make  of  horn;  (15)  whether 
monogram  or  other  initial  on  car;  (16)  any  defects, 
such  as  broken  water  cap,  broken  cut-out,  left  rear 
mud  guard  slightly  damaged,  etc.;  (17)  if  owner  has 
other  State  license,  give  number;  (18)  make  of 
speedometer. 

If  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  his  car  stolen  in 
a  city,  the  owner  may  telephone  to  police  headquar- 
ters and  rattle  off  this  information.  He  should  then 
telephone  it  to  his  insurance  company;  then  to  the 
station  house  of  the  police  precinct  in  which  the  theft 
was  committed;  he  should  then  go  out  and  communi- 
cate it  to  the  first  patrolman  he  meets.  After  that 
he  may  go  home,  put  an  ice  bag  on  his  head  and 
forget  that  mass  of  information  about  a  certain  car 
he  once  possessed,  until  such  time  as  the  car  is  recov- 
ered— and  stolen  again. 

Many  men,  of  course,  do  not  know  their  own 
motor  license  number  offhand,  much  less  cer- 
tain other  details  of  the  list.    Moreover,  the 
natural  tendency  of  many  men  is  to  leave 
^  under  the  seat  of  the  car  the  papers  they 

might  need  in  case  of  theft.  That  is  the  handi- 
est place  to  carry  them — until  the  car  is  gone. 

Locks,  Keys,  Cut-Offs 

A THIRD  safeguard  against  stealing  is 
found  in  the  locks  and  other  safety  de- 
vices which  are  being  patented  all  the  while. 
One  of  the  most  complete  of  these  is  a  lock 
mechanism  with  one  key  fitting  whatever 
parts  of  the  automobile  the  driver  sets  to 
be  locked — switch,  headlights,  tail  lights, 
bonnet  (for  protection  of  the  magneto),  en- 
gine, extra  tires,  and  tool  box. 

Not  so  complete  but  as  effective  for  kill- 
ing the  engine  is  a  contrivance  which  cuts 
off  the  gasoline  from  the  carburetor.  An- 
other device  recently  patented  is  a  button 
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OTOR  TRUCKS 


Motorize  Your 
Haulage  at 
Low  Cost 


THE  Republic's  combination 
of  unsurpassed  service  qual- 
ity with  low  prices  is  solving 
the  problem  of  haulage  for  every 
line  of  business. 

For  four  years  the  Republic  Truck 
Company  has  manufactured  a  line 
of  motor  trucks  which  on  simple 
comparison  of  values  have  outsold  any  other  make. 

The  demand  speedily  created  the  Republic  volume.  The 
volume  built  the  largest  factory  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  truck  manufacture.  The  economies  of 
this  big  plant  made  possible  the  low  prices  of  the  Republic 
line,  which  have  wonderfully  broadened  the  field  of 
truck  use  everywhere.  With  the  Republic's  low  prices 
every  firm  or  man  who  uses  transportation  should  figure 
the  saving  which  the  Republic  can  make. 

Enormous  overload  capacity  marks  the 
construction  of  every  model.  Note  the 
specifications  of  these  powerful  Internal 
Gear  Drive  Republic  Trucks.  Better 
trucks  cannot  be  built  at  any  price. 

Get  the  facts  about  the  superiority  of  the 
Republic's  Internal  Gear  Drive,  which  deliv- 
ers more  power  to  the 
wheels — reduces  the  un- 
sprung weight — lessens 
fuel  consumption — in- 
creases tire  mileage. 

Write  for  folder  fully  illus- 
trating Republic  and  de- 
scribinfi  the  model  you  are 
interested  in.  With  it  we 
will  send  the  name  of  the 
dealer  nearest  you. 
Address  Dept.  B. 


( Open  Express  Body 
Included ) 

ModeiE  .$1275 

1- Ion  Chassis  l£<f«/ 
^-lon  Lhassis  iOlO 

^T^"7u  •^2350 

J- Ion  Chassis  idOU\M 


Republic  9j-Ton,  Open  Express  Body  Included 

Motor— Continontal  — long  stroke—S'^jxS.  Bosch  hi^ih- 
tension  magneto.  Stromberg  carburetor.  Ten-face 
dry-disk  clutch.  Selective  sliding  gears— 3  forward, 
1  reverse.  Left  drive,  center  control.  Axles— front 
drop-forged  I-beam,  rear  internal  ge.ir.  Nickel- 
steel  gears.  Ratio  6'j  to  1.  Springs— front  .38 
mclies  long,  25<  inches  wide,  7  leaves:  rear  62  inches 
long,  'i'4  inches  wide,  11  leaves.  Tires— Firestone 
:',5x3  front,  .35x3^j  rear;  or  pneumatic  tire  equipment 
:«x4!4  front,  35x6  rear,  plam  tread  Goodrich.  Wheel- 
base— 124  inches.  Equipment— oil  lamps  side  and 
rear,  horn,  tool  kit,  tool  box,  flareboard  express  body 
y  feet  by  44  inches. 


REPUBLIC  FOR  SERVICE 


REPUBLIC 


MiOTjO 

vLMA,MIC.Nf 


etMycK®.! 


3-Ton  Chassis  Republic  Dreadnaught 

Motor— Buda  4j4'x6'-C..  Bosch  high-tension  magneto, 
ytrombcrg  carburetor.  Centrifugal  pump  and  fan. 
lO-fuce  multiple  di.'ik  clutch.  Specilfl- -1  forward.  1 
reverse.  Drive  through  two-piece  tubular  shaft  wilh 
three  universal  joints.  Axles— front  <lrop-forged 
I-beam,  rear  internal  gear  drive.  Steel  I-beam 
carries  load.  Power  tran.'tmitted  through  live  shafts 
an<I  [)inions  and  large  internal  gears  bolted  to  road 
wheels.  Spring.q  are  extra  strong  and  long.  Wood 
ejr  steel  wheels  optional.  Tires  Firestone  rear  37x.5 
dual,  front  37x5  single.  Left  drive-center  control. 
Wheelbase  105inchiB.  rjimenni»n8  b<u-k  of  driver  s 
peat  37xl4(;  inches.  18G-inch  wlieelbajie  SM  net  <;xtra. 
i:<iuii)ment— oil  lamps  Bido  and  rear,  huru,  tool  kit, 
tool  box. 
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set  unobtrusively  on  the  dial  of  the  speedometer. 
After  a  distance  of  two  miles  has  been  covered, 
the  dial  hand  reaches  this  button,  when  a  short 
circuit  is  made  and  the  motor  dies.  Of  course,  if 
the  thief  observes  the  button  and  knows  its  func- 
tion, he  can,  in  the  first  place,  cut  off  the  speedometer 
so  that  the  button  never  goes  off. 

Another  contrivance  which  has  occasioned  thieves 
considerable  annoyance  has  a  dial  which  resembles 
a  safe  combination  to  lock  the  ignition  switch.  This, 
keeping  out  everybody  save  those  who  know  the 
combination,  is  as  good  as  the  lock  on  a  vault. 

As  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  several  differ- 
ent key  devices  which  are  on  the  market,  opinions 
vary;  many  instances  are  on  record  indicating  that 
a  first-class  mechanic  can,  given  sufficient  time  and 
solitude,  worry  almost  any  lock  to  do  his  will.  The 
chief  good  point  in  any  lock  is,  after  all,  so  to  com- 
plicate matters  for  a  thief  that  he  will  abandon  his 
attempt  rather  than  risk  capture  by  lengthy  tinker- 
ing near  the  scene  of  his  crime.  If  within  a  mile  or 
so  the  gasoline  is  cut  off  or  the  motor  goes  dead  or 
a  lock  resists  his  efforts,  he  is  likely  to  abandon  the 
car.  That  is  the  reason  why  so  many  stolen  cars  are 
found  abandoned. 

It  is  appalling  to  contemplate  how  many  cars 
would  be  stolen  were  it  not  for  these  locking  devices; 
yet  some  owners  get  along  without  them,  like  those' 
fatalistic  people  who  never  lock  their  traveling  bags. 
One  man  I  know  carries  his  philosophy  so  far  as  to 
rest  easy  now  that  he  has  attached  to  his  car  a  lock 
for  which  he  paid  38  cents.    This  same  man 
has,  by  the  way,  more  than  once  paid  a 
stranger  a  quarter  to  watch  his  car  while 
he  did  an  errand  inside  an  office  building. 

Another  man  I  know  of  installed  an  inex- 
, pensive  antithief  contrivance  on  his  machine 
and  argued  its  merits  soundly  until  one  night 
last  summer,  when  he  stopped  overnight  at 
a  country  inn,  leaving  his  automobile,  with 
locked  gears,  in  a  neighboring  garage.  Be- 
fore he  left  the  garage,  however,  he  noticed, 
quite  by  chance,  the  mileage  registered  on 
his  speedometer.  His  car  was  not  stolen.  It 
was  there  when  he  went  for  it  next  morning. 
The  gears  were  duly  locked,  as  he  had  left 
them.  But  by  some  curious  circumstance  the 
reading  of  the  meter  had  advanced  eighteen  miles! 

In  another  instance  a  resourceful  and  reckless  New 
York  thief,  who  for  some  time  had  been  watching  the 
habits  of  a  car  he  admired,  drew  his  own  car  up  in 
front  of  it  one  night,  as  it  rested  temporarily  alone, 
attached  a  hook  and  cable,  and  towed  it  off  to  a  safe 
place  where  he  broke  the  lock  at  his  leisure. 

At  another  time  this  same  thief  undertook  to  tow 
a  stolen  car  with  a  rope  which  was  too  long.  He 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  guiding  the  cap- 
tive and  actually  tripped  up  a  traffic  policeman  at 
one  corner.  But  after  all  this  trouble  and  risk  he 
never  secured  the  prize,  for  finally  it  got  away,  ran 
across  the  sidewalk,  broke  through  a  railing,  and 
went  crashing  down  into  a  cellar  areaway,  where  he 
reluctantly  abandoned  it. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  automobile  thief 
is  invariably  a  cheap  thief.  On  the  contrary,  he  is, 
often  enough,  the  modern  counterpart  of  the  old- 
school  "gentleman"  bank  robber  of  long  ago.  He 
appears  prosperous,  even  impressive.  He  has  man- 
ner, brains,  above  all  inventiveness. 

One  manufacturer  told  me  of  his  own  sad  encoun- 
ter with  such  a  thief — one  who  scorned  the  usual 
game  of  picking  up  some  unwatchful  citizen's  car, 
and  set  his  eyes  on  a  latest  model,  high-priced  beauty 
which  adorned  a  palatial  showroom.  Because  he 
"got  away  with  it,"  his  exploit  deserves  to  head  the 
list.  He  entered  the  office  as  any  gentleman  contem- 
plating an  expensive  purchase  would  enter.  He  was 
very  critical — so  critical  that  the  manager  of  sales 
took  him  in  personal  charge.  For  nearly  a  week  he 
teased  along,  unable  to  make  up  his  mind.  During 
this  time  the  two  men  became  quite  friendly,  and  it 
developed  that  they  had  mutual  acquaintances  in 
Canada.  Finally,  on  a  Saturday  morning  (observe 
the  time!)  the  fastidious  purchaser  decided  to  take 
the  car.  But  he  didn't  approve  the  tires — fastidious 
purchasers  are  often  that  way.  'The  tires  were  there- 
fore changed.  At  ten  minutes  past  noon  the  buyer 
expressed  himself  as  satisfied,  paid  for  the  car  with 
a  check  which  was  accepted  without  question  by  his 
"friend,"  the  manager  of  sales,  and  drove  away  in 
the  new,  resplendent  vehicle. 

It  was  Monday,  of  course,  before  the  check  was 
discovered  to  be  worthless.  The  company  consoled 
itself  at  first  with  the  hope  that  the  distinctiveness 
of  the  stolen  car  would  make  of  it  a  white  elephant 
on  the  thief's  hands.  Circulars  minutely  describing 
the  car  and  the  thief  and  offering  a  liberal  reward 
were  distributed  among  all  the  local  garages,  then 
through  a  wider  area,  and  finally  throughout  a 
radius  of  500  miles.   Yet  the  man  was  not  caught. 

For  several  months  there  was  no  trace,  but  at  last 
a  man  arrested  in  Minneapolis  on  the  charge  of  forg- 
ing a  certified  check  was  identified  as  the  wanted 
automobile  thief.  He  had  sold  the  $4,.500  car  to  a 
Minneapolis  banker  for  $1,500.  The  thief  is  now 
.serving  a  sentence  for  grand  larceny;  the  innocent 


purchaser  had  to  give  up  the  car.  Nor  was  that  the 
end  of  that  car's  adventures.  After  its  recovery  by 
the  manufacturers,  it  was  sold  to  a  gentleman  in 
Philadelphia,  from  whom,  by  a  curious  coincidence, 
it  has  recently  been  stolen ! 

Stealing  One's  Own  Car 

THE  insurance  companies,  too,  have  had  their 
troubles,  not  only  with  the  shady  crooks  who  al- 
ways bear  watching,  but  also  with  "gentlemen."  Of 
this  brand  was  a  car  owner  who  stole  his  own  auto- 
mobile and  hid  it  away,  intending  to  defraud  the  in- 


The  theft  of  accessories 
is  one  popular  profession 


surance  company,  and  who,  later,  had  the  car  actually 
stolen  from  him  while  his  claim  was  pending! 

There  is  an  insurance  company  in  a  large  city 
which  is  very  critical  as  to  its  clientele.  One  of  its 
clients,  the  proprietor  of  a  leading  garage,  reported 
the  theft  of  a  three-year-old  car  insured  for  .$1,000. 
The  chauffeur  had  left  it  alone  for  a  few  minutes 
while  he  stepped  inside  a  building;  when  he  came 
out  the  car  was  gone. 

The  company  sent  an  adjuster  up  to  investigate. 
"In  what  condition  was  the  car?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  recall,"  replied  the  owner.  "The  chauf- 
feur can  tell  you." 

"What  color  was  it?"  asked  the  adjuster. 

"Don't  remember  that  either.    Ask  the  chauffeur." 

But  when  the  chauffeur  was  questioned  it  turned 
out  that  he  couldn't  remember  either,  and  it  struck 
the  adjuster  that,  considering  his  close  relations  with 
the  car,  he  was  surprisingly  vague. 

The  adjuster  then  made  a  round  of  visits  among 
the  second-hand  dealers,  and  at  one  place  found  a 
hopeful  trace.  This  dealer's  practice  was  to  file  rec- 
ords of  all  transactions — the  date  he  bought  every 
second-hand  car,  from  whom  it  was  received,  in  what 
cities  it  was  demonstrated  from  time  to  time,  and 
on  what  dates.  His  record  showed  that  the  car  had 
come  to  him  from  the  exchange  department  of  a 
manufacturing  company,  and  that  it  did  not  have  a 
regular  body  of  its  make.  The  manufacturer's  ex- 
change department  was  then  visited;  there  they  re- 
membered that  the  man  who  brought  the  car  in  first 
wanted  a  special  body  put  on  it,  then  wanted  to 
trade  it  in  on  a  new  car.  Next  the  man  to  whom  the 
second-hand  dealer  had  sold  the  car  was  visited,  and 
he  also  mentioned  the  special  body  which  he  particu- 
larly liked.  Finally  the  adjuster  went  up  to  the 
precinct  police  station;  there  they  remembered  the 
curious  but  now  illuminating  fact  that  the  car  owner 
when  reporting  his  loss  had  not  seemed  at  all 
excited. 

The  adjuster  was  convinced  that  the  owner  had, 
for  the  sake  of  the  insurance,  stolen  his  own  car, 
and  that  he  had  then  cleverly  altered  and  disposed  of 
it  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  not  be  traced  back 


to  him.  He  telephoned  the  owner  that  the  car  was 
found.  Together  they  went  to  the  garage  and  viewed 
the  special-bodied  car. 

The  owner  shook  his  head.  "Sorry — but  this  is 
not  my  car,"  he  said.  "Mine  had  a  different  body, 
nonskid  tires,  and  the  upholstery  was  in  better 
condition." 

"What's  the  number  of  your  driver's  license?" 

"Haven't  the  ticket  with  me,"  replied  the  owner. 

The  adjuster  finally  threatened  to  arrest  him. 
The  owner  was  at  first  insulted;  then  he  weakened 
in  his  conviction,  and  asked  to  telephone  to  a  friend 
who  had  done  a  lot  of  work  on  the  car  and  who 
really  knew  it  better  than  he  did  himself. 

The  friend  came  and,  seeing  the  other's  predica- 
ment, helped  him  out  by  "recognizing"  the  car. 

The  owner  faded  away  and  did  not  press  his  claim 
for  loss.  The  company  did  not  prosecute  him,  merely 
dropping  him  from  its  books.  It  is  sometimes  not 
so  hard  to  recover  a  car  as  to  make  an  owner  iden- 
tify it  if  he  doesn't  want  to. 

A  similar  attempt  was  made  by  a  man  who  caters 
to  that  peculiar  variety  of  New  York  "front"  which 
is  indicated  by  the  advertisements:  "Luxurious 
Packards,  liveried  chauffeurs,  $500  to  $700  a  month." 
This  man  owned  a  half  dozen  cars,  and  the  best  one 
of  them,  a  recent  model,  was  insured  for  $3,800. 

One  evening,  accompanied  by  a  relative,  he  rode  in 
this  car  from  his  office  to  one  of  the  gay  restaurants 
in  the  Forty-second  Street  neighborhood,  where  they 
had  a  gay  birthday  dinner.  When  they  came  out  the 
car  was  gone. 

The  insurance  company  put  on  the  case  a  detective 
who  busied  himself  around  the  local  garages. 
Finally,  in  a  certain  garage,  he  found  a  telephone 
operator  who  had  chanced  to  overhear  a  telephone 
conversation  in  which  one  speaker,  having  revealed 
that  he  was  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  gave  the  assurance 
that  "the  chassis  is  all  right — hidden  and  covered 
up  with  hay."  On  the  evidence  of  this  overheard 
conversation  the  detective  went  to  Troy  and  finally 
located  the  chassis  of  the  stolen  Packard  stored  in  a 
barn.  On  a  clue  from  the  same  talk  the  body  of  the 
car  was  discovered  in  a  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  garage.  The 
owner  of  the  car  was  arrested,  but  h3  couldn't  be 
prosecuted,  as  the  witness  could  identify  only  his 
voice,  not  his  person.  He  was  discharged  for  lack 
of  evidence,  but  dropped  his  claim  for  the  loss  of 
his  car. 

Had  he  been  successful  in  his  plot,  besides  collect- 
ing his  $3,800  insurance,  he  could  have  reassembled 
his  car  later,  had  it  repainted  and  registered  under 
another  number,  and  sold  it.  Most  States  allow  a  car 
to  be  registered  under  the  number  of  any  one  of  its 
various  parts — even  the  number  of  a  horn — a  prac- 
tice which  aids  the  kind  of  roguery  described  above. 

Lax  Registration  Laws  Aid  Thieves 

IT  IS  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  lax  methods  of 
many  States,  in  issuing  motor-license  numbers, 
are  a  great  help  to  automobile  thieves.  In  New 
York  State  not  only  does  the  law  permit  any  num- 
ber connected  with  a  car  to  become  its  registration 
number,  but  the  applicant  does  not  even  have  to 
present  his  car  in  proof.  He  has  only  to  go  to  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  tell  the  make  of  his 
car  and  its  number,  and  secure  his  license.  Next 
day  he  can  steal  a  car  with  comparative  equanimity 
— if  only  he  sees  to  it  that  the  make  of  it  fits  the 
make  specified  in  his  license.  As  for  the  number,  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  fix  that,  and  all  the  betraying 
old  numbers  on  the  car  can  easily  be  disposed  of. 

Altering  the  numbers  is  the  thief's  first  concern. 
The  outside  number  plate,  such  as  every  car  carries 
— usually  on  the  dash — is  easily  removed.  Yet  there 
are  so  many  numbers  strewn  around  on  various  parts 
of  a  car  that  it  is  difficult  to  remove  all  traces  of 
identity.  In  New  York  there  used  to  be  a  place  on 
Broadway  which  did  a  thriving  business  with  an 
electric  buffer.  Within  an  hour  after  a  theft  the 
buffer  could  efface  the  annoying  number  which  is  cut 
in  on  the  motor. 

Police  officials  who  work  on  automobile  cases  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  noting  and  remembering  numbers. 
"This  habit  was  partly  instrumental  in  bringing  a 
queer,  twisted  case  of  theft  to  light.  A  State  in- 
spector of  New  Jersey,  on  a  Jersey  City  ferryboat, 
noticed  an  automobile  carrying  a  number  which,  the 
day  previously,  he  had  seen  on  a  different  car  in 
Orange,  N.  J.  Two  days  later  this  same  number 
caught  his  eye,  but  this  time  on  the  plates  of  a  third 
car.  He  thought  it  time  to  investigate;  in  the  rec- 
ords he  learned  that  the  addresses  accompanying  the 
popular  license  number  were,  severally,  the  office  of 
a  dentist  who  had  gone  away  for  a  visit,  a  boarding 
house,  and  a  vacant  lot.  The  matter  was  reported, 
and  came  under  the  attention  of  an  adjuster  who 
had  an  interesting  case  in  hand. 

Simultaneously  the  adjuster  received  a  letter  from 
an  old  friend  who  was  a  sheriff's  clerk  in  East ' 
Orange,  N.  J.  The  clerk  said  that  a  car  was  listed 
to  be  sold  at  sheriff's  sale  to  satisfy  a  judgment  for 
storage  and  repairs;  that  he  had  written  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  car  for  an  approximate  value  and 
had  received  an  answer  that  no  car  of  theirs  bore 
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Get  This  Family-Car  For 

Your  Out-Door  Home 


^HERE  is  as  much  difference 
between  cars,  as  between  houses. 

One  extreme  is  the  monster  of  mason- 
ry where  wealth  barricades  itself  at  a 
cost  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  home- 
com  forts  obtained.  Even  more 
common  is  the  other  extreme,  the 
cramped  quarters  that  are  no  more 
than  walls  and  roof,  thrown  together 
as  cheaply  as  possible. 

Between  these  two  extremes  are  the 
homes  of  the  happy  and  contented; 
substantial,  roomy  and  refined.  The 
Auburn  car  is  the  out-door  home  of 
this  type;  adequate  to  all  needs, 
roomy,  comfortable  and  refined. 

Here  is  the  ideal  family  car,  the 
happy  medium  between  the  super- 
fluous monsters  of  exorbitant  cost,  and 
the  cramped  and  skimped  cars  that 
are  built  to  meet  a  price  only.  The 
Auburn  gives  you  dignity,  conven- 
ienceand  pride  of  ownership,  u';7//om/ 
theextravagant  car's  first  cost  hutunlh 
the  cheap  car's  low  maintenance  cost. 

You  can  do  no  better  than  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  Auburn  before  you 
buy — sixteen  years  of  success  warrants 
your  serious  attention  to  this  beauti- 
ful but  sturdy  and  economical  car. 
That  experienced  car  owners  appre- 
ciate the  truth  of  Auburn's  claim. 


"The  Most  For  The  Money''  is 
proven  by  the  increase,  of  fifty  per 
cent,  in  Auburn  sales  for  this  season. 

For  the  new  Auburn  cars  for  1916 
offer  truly  wonderful  values.  Value 
first,  because  the  Auburn  is  not  an 
experiment."  Every  constructional 
feature  is  absolutely  successful  and 
reliable.  Value,  because  itis  thorough- 
ly modern  and  complete  in  every 
essential,  from  its  basic  strength  and 
safety  to  the  most  minute  detail. 

In  looks,  the  Auburn  never  suffers  in 
com])arison  with  even  the  finest  creations 
imported  from  Europe.  And  as  for  the  quiet, 
graceful  and  never  falterinfj  way  it  per- 
forms, only  a  ride  can  fully  convince  you  of 
its  marvelous  efficiency,  ease  of  control  and 
comfort — no  jerks,  jolts,  bounces  or  nerve 
rackinj^-  sensations  that  tire  the  passengers 
and  make  "work"  of  motoring. 

Our  claim,  "The  Most  For  The  Money" 
is  an  unequivocal  one  —  won't  you  let  us 
prove  it  f<jr  you?  We  are  positive  we  can 
save  you  money  and  give  you  a  car  that  will 
wear  longer,  give  better  service  and  more 
pleasure.  You  can  get  all  the  facts  (we 
believe  they  will  surprise  you)  and  study 
them  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home — 
simply  write  us  for  a  free  copy  of  our  new 
book  entitled  "More  Than  A  Catalog."  We 
will  send  it  without  the  slightest  obligation. 

Kvcn  if  you  are  not  now  in  the  market  for  a 
new  car — you  are  interested  in  the  progress 
in  the  automobile  industry  and  we'll  send 
you  "More  Than  A  Catalog"  upon  request. 


If  you  don't  know  the  Auburn  dealer  in  your  town,  write  us. 

The  Auburn  Automobile  Co.  -Auburn,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


Model  6-38;  $1050- Six  cylinder,  | 

3x5;  Cantilever  springs ;  Electric  i 

liKhtcd  and  started;  Spacious  ton-  I 

neau   and  driving  compartment;  I 

34x4  tires;   120-inch  wheel  base;  I 

Completely  equipped  ;  2  and  .Spas-  j 

sengcr  models.  | 


Model  4-38;  $985- Four  cylinder,  J 

3Jex,S;  Cantilever  springs;  Klectric  3 

lighted  and  started;  34x4  tires;  114-  ! 

inch  wheel  hasc;  Completely  equip-  i 

ped;  2  and  5  passenger  models.  ; 


Model  6-40  A;  $1375   Six  cylinder, 

3;ix5;  Cantilever  springs;  lilectric 
lighted  and  started;  Luxuriously 
roomy  tonneau  and  driving  com- 
partment; Folding  disappearing 
auxiliaryseats;  126  inchvvheel  base; 
35x4;a  tires;  completely  equipped; 
2  and  7  passenger  models. 
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such  a  maker's  number.  At  this  juncture  the  sheriff's 
ck'rk  chanced  to  see  an  advertisement  for  a  stolen 
car  which  the  adjuster  had  inserted  in  a  New  York 
paper,  and  he  wrote  a  description  of  his  suspicious 
charge.  The  description  tallied;  also  the  number 
given  was  unusually  interesting. 

The  adjuster  went  over  to  East  Orange,  taking 
with  him  the  owner  of  the  stolen  car.  The  captain 
of  the  local  police  looked  at  the  owner  carefully, 
and  finally  said:  "You  look  very  much  like  a  man 
we've  been  watching."  The  owner  had  to  admit 
that  he  had  a  brother  who  greatly  resembled  him. 
This  lead  was  followed.  The  brother  had  been  pay- 
ing attentions  to  a  New  Jersey  girl  whose  parents 
opposed  his  suit.  The  girl's  father,  when  questioned, 
discovered  and  turned  over  some  1914  license  plates 
which  her  sweetheart  had  given  her  as  a  "souvenir." 
They  were  the  original  plates  which 
had  belonged  to  the  stolen  car.  The 
suitor  had  taken  out  a  false  license 
a  few  days  before  he  stole  his 
brother's  car,  "owned"  it  for  a 
while,  while  the  brother  was  search- 
ing for  it,  and  finally  abandoned  it 
in  a  garage  when  the  trail  became 
warm.    He  disappeared. 

High  Fences  and  Low  Squealers 

ANOTHER  automobile  Raffles  was 
recently  discovered  working  with 
an  organized  band  of  New  York 
thieves.  A  manufacturer  with  a 
prosperous  business  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue chanced  to  meet  another  man, 
and  their  talk  turned  to  automobiles. 
The  manufacturer's  new  acquaint- 
ance offered  to  sell  him  a  car  very 
cheap.  This  man  was  young,  well- 
dressed,  talked  smoothly,  and  was  in 
no  way  different,  apparently,  from 
scores  of  other  young  men  you  may 
see  in  New  York  any  day.  It  was 
not  branded  upon  him  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  thieves  in 
the  country — that  he  had  personally 
stolen  and  disposed  of  more  than  a 
hundred  automobiles. 

The  manufacturer  and  the  young 
man  who  had  found  him  his  bargain 
became  friends — to  the  degree  that 
the  former  was  finally  "put  next  to 
a  good  thing."  The  two  formed  a 
partnership,  the  one  stealing  the 
cars,  the  other  securing  markets  for 
them  among  his  relatives,  friends, 
and  out-of-town  acquaintances.  To 
account  for  the  cheapness  of  the  cars 
they  sold  they  would  say  the  cars 
had  been  used  by  a  New  York  taxi- 
cab  company,  but  that  business  had 
become  so  bad  that  the  company  was 
selling  out  at  a  ridiculous  sacrifice. 
Thus  Fords  went  for  $150  to  .$175, 
and  more  expensive  makes  for  a  lit- 
tle more. 

This  combination  was  successful 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  manufac- 
turer was  not  suspected  until  his 
partner  was  caught  in  another 
transaction  and,  to  save  his  skin,  did  some  whole- 
sale squealing. 

The  dapper  thief's  confession  reads  like  a  fairy 
tale,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  cannot  be  printed  in 
its  entirety.  He  spared  no  one — but  that  did  not 
surprise  the  officials  who  were  dealing  with  him. 
I  expressed  astonishment  at  this. 

"That  old  gag,  'Honor  among  thieves,'  is  all  imagi- 
nation," replied  an  adjuster  who  has  had  what  seems 
to  be  a  thousand  years'  experience  among  crooks. 
"Sometimes  you'll  find  women  who'll  keep  secrets," 
he  amended,  "and  who'll  put  up  with  a  lot.  But  a 
crooked  man  will  always  sell  out.  Money  will  al- 
ways bring  good  results  in  thief  land." 

The  thief  under  discussion  was  arrested  (on  infor- 
mation given  by  yet  another  thief  trying  to  save  his 
skin!)  for  stealing  a  Peerless  car  from  in  front  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York.  He  had  changed  the 
numbers  of  the  license  plates,  tires,  coil  boxes,  etc., 
and  had  taken  the  car  to  points  in  New  Jersey  and 
to  Philadelphia  before  he  finally  traveled  up  to  Buf- 
falo, where  he  met  a  sporting  man  to  whom  he  sold 
it  for  $600.  At  this  juncture  his  friend  squealed 
and  he  was  arrested.  He  owned  to  stealing  thirty- 
five  Fords  alone,  most  of  which,  with  the  aid  of  his 
confession,  were  recovered.  Aside  from  the  partner- 
ships he  formed  for  disposing  of  the  cars,  he  had 
two  or  three  o1)her  partnerships  for  stealing. 

This  thief's  system  calls  for  three  persons  to  do 
an  automobile  "job"  scientifically.  They  study  the 
"habits"  of  cars  they  wish  to  make  their  game. 
Then  they  start  out — together,  but  discreetly  sepa- 
rate. The  first  man  passes  the  car  as  it  stands 
unoccupied  by  the  curb,  and  deftly,  without  seeming 
to  pause,  ascertains  whether  the  switch  is  locked. 
Without  turning  his  head,  he  gives  a  prearranged 


signal.  The  second  man  comes  along  and,  while 
passing  the  car,  puts,  over  the  switch.  Number 
Three  then  appears,  steps  into  the  car  and,  without 
a  second's  loss  of  time,  drives  away. 

If  the  car  is  standing  in  front  of  a  restaurant, 
according  to  the  confessed  thief's  system,  the  first 
man  approaches  the  doorman,  affecting  to  recognize 
the  automobile  and  asking  who  had  brought  it  there. 
Number  Two  is  close  at  hand.  Then,  at  the  right 
time.  Number  Three  (the  important  part  generally 
intrusted  to  our  glib,  dapper  friend  of  the  confes- 
sion) appears,  affects  to  recognize  the  car  as  his 
brother's,  and  asks  the  doorman  (with  a  liberal  tip) 
to  go  inside  and  bring  his  "brother"  out.  If  this 
scheme  works.  Number  One  or  Number  Two  is  ready 
to  spring  into  the  car  and  be  ofi  on  the  instant. 
Sometimes  the  plan  is  varied  slightly,  and  Number 


Neither  he  nor  any  of  the  other  thirty-five  accom- 
plices which  this  dapper  squealer  implicated  in  his  ■ 
confession  was  sorry  that  the  latter  had  himself  been 
brought  low  through  the  bad  faith  of  a  comrade. 
This  la.st  and  his  brother  flourished  as  expert  thieves 
until  at  last  they  were  tipped  off  to  a  detective  of 
the  New  York  Automobile  Squad  by  a  "friend"  whoj 
had  got  into  trouble.  | 
This  "friend's"  relations  with  the  policeman  typify  j 
the  curious  affiliations  often  found  between  detectives  i 
and  adjusters  on  the  one  side  and  thieves  on  the' 
other.    It  seems  to  be  a  necessary  situation — much , 
like  practical  politics,  where  the  side  of  right  and: 
honesty  feels  obliged  to  compromise  with  corruption 
in  order  to  attain  good  ends.    So  it  was  that  the 
officer  was  informed  that  the  two  brothers  had  con- 
cealed a  stolen  car  in  a  certain  garage  and  were  going 
to  remove  it  at  a  specified  time. 

The  policeman,  in  plain  clothes, 
was  on  hand,  unobtru  sive  but,  as 
it  developed,  disposed  to  be  helpful. 
He  was  even  able  to  furnish  an 
extra  set  of  plates  with  false  num- 
bers. When  they  discovered  they 
hadn't  enough  money  to  pay  their 
garage  bill,  he  loaned  them  $10. 
Finally  the  two  brothers  .started 
away  in  their  machine.  Then  the 
policeman  "grafted"  a  car  (his  own 
expression,  mildly  resentful  of  New 
York's  stingine.ss  with  her  automo- 
bile squad)  and  started  after  them. 
When  he  overtook  them  he  halted 
them  and  quizzed  them  separately. 
When  convinced  that  they  were 
"caught  with  the  goods,"  the  weaker 
of  them  capitulated.  He  confessed 
that  the  car  in  his  possession  had 
been  stolen  in  the  Bronx,  and  prom- 
ised, if  it  would  help  him,  to  give 
some  startling  information. 


0' 


A  big 
shot  his  revo 


animal  rushed  at  the  detective  and  nipped  him  savagely.  The 
Iver  above  the  gang  leader's  head  and  compelled  him  to  fight 

Three,  without  even  suggesting  that  the  doorman 
leave  the  scene,  directs  him  to  tell  his  "brother" 
that  he  has  gone  for  gasoline  and  will  shortly  re- 
turn; then  he  boldly  drives  off.  This  plan  was 
successfully  worked  at  various  restaurants  in  New 
Y'ork  until  twenty  or  thirty  automobiles  were  stolen, 
and  the  doormen  became  cautious. 

Enter  a  Pennsylvania  Politician 

THIS  particular  thief  seemed  to  have  an  unusual 
faculty  for  making  interesting  affiliations  while 
disposing  of  his  loot.  He  had  a  friend  who  worked 
in  a  livery  stable  in  a  Pennsylvania  town  where  a 
certain  manufacturer  was  running  for  the  office  of 
mayor.  The  livery-stable  employee  knew  the  candi- 
date and  knew  that  he  loved  show  and  had  a  streaked 
moral  sense;  so  he  made  an  arrangement  by  which 
three  automobiles  were  to  be  stored  in  the  latter's 
factory,  "to  save  storage,"  the  candidate  to  have  use 
of  them  meanwhile. 

Later  the  livery-stable  employee  borrowed  some 
money,  leaving  the  cars  as  security.  Within  three  or 
four  months  he  had  in  this  way  borrowed  over  $500. 

It  did  not  look  like  a  bad  piece  of  business  to  the 
manufacturer  to  purchase  $2,500  worth  of  cars  for 
$500.  But  the  talented  New  York  accomplice  of  his 
livery-stable  acquaintance  wanted  $250,  and  when  it 
was  not  promptly  forthcoming,  he  squealed.  So  the 
Pennsylvania  mayoralty  candidate  was  visited  by 
officers  who  convinced  him  that  publicity  was  not  de- 
sirable at  that  time.  He  relinquished  his  bargains 
and  shipped  them  back  to  New  York  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Is  it  sad  to  have  to  record  that,  despite  his 
expensive  precautions  against  unflattering  publicity, 
he  was  not  elected? 


officer 

off  the  dogs 


Something  for  the  Movies 

NE  of  his  tips,  true  to  promise, 
led  to  a  melodrama  thrilling 
enough  for  a  movie  screen,  which 
I  shall  come  to  later.  But  first  let 
me  tell  about  the  squealer  and  what 
he  told  the  police.  He  told  about 
the  operations  of  the  glib,  dapper 
youth  mentioned  above.  He  told 
about  another  partner,  a  young  man 
of  a  good  New  York  family,  who 
had  been  a  successful  automobile 
thief  for  years. 

The  latter's  method  was  to  go  out 
at  night  and  watch  for  a  car — the 
nearer  Broadway  the  better,  for  he 
was  fond  of  the  gay  lights.  His 
boast  was  that  he  needed  only  a  few 
minutes  to  get  away.  He  always 
had  prearrangements  for  having  the 
cars  repainted  and  otherwise  altered, 
and  always  used  plenty  of  money.i 
He  adopted  car  stealing  as  a  profes- 
sion because  it  was  the  easiest  and 
most  profitable  way  to  live  that  had 
come  under  his  notice.  When  he  was 
tipped  off  to  the  police,  he  married 
an  albino  girl  so  that  she  would  not  testify  against 
him.  "She  did  holler,"  an  automobile  detective  said 
to  me,  "but  the  pull  that  crook  has  would  lift  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  He  is  now  living  in  comfort,  brag- 
ging about  his  past  deeds." 

This  thief,  too,  true  to  the  general  rule  when 
caught,  informed  on  anybody  and  everybody.  He 
began  by  telling  the  detective  who  arrested  him  that 
a  certain  car  was  scheduled  to  be  stolen  from  Rock- 
away  on  a  certain  night.  The  owner  was  involved 
in  the  deal,  he  plotting  to  make  his  profit  by  collect- 
ing the  insurance,  while  the  thieves  were  to  make 
theirs  by  selling  the  car.  They  were  looking  for  a 
purchaser,  the  informer  said;  so  the  detective  ar- 
ranged to  have  his  brother-in-law  "buy"  the  car, 
taking  extra  precautions  about  the  bill  of  sale  so 
that  later,  when  the  thieves  were  exposed,  they 
could  not  involve  the  purchaser  in  the  crime.  They 
took  the  stolen  car  direct  from  Rockaway  to  West- 
chester, sold  it  for  $300  cash  and,  at  their  own  sug- 
gestion, gave  a  bill  of  sale  for  $1,000. 

The  car  was  stolen  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  the 
owner  reported  its  theft  to  the  police  before  twelve. 
The  police  intimated  that  the  owmer  himself  could 
clear  up  the  mystery.  The  owner  thereupon  became 
very  indignant.  He  could  prove,  he  protested,  that 
he  was  eating,  with  his  lawyer,  in  a  restaurant  at 
the  time  of  the  robbery.  He  admitted  that  the  car 
found  in  Westchester  was  his,  but  laid  the  theft 
on  two  men  from  his  garage.  The  really  mysteri- 
ous point  in  this  case  is  the  fact  that  the  owner 
collected  $200  from  the  insurance  company  for  in- 
juries sustained  by  the  car! 

Nearly  all  the  notorious  automobile  thieves,  as  has 
been  seen,  work  in  gangs.    One  gang  which  flour- , 
ished  for  a  considerable  time  was  broken  up  when 
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gglff  TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.       PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR 

"The  Motor-less  MotorTruck' 


One  of  the  twenty  body  styles  furnished  on  1250 
or  1500  lb.  capacity  chassis;  retailing  at  from 
$205.00  up,  complete  ivith  body;  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnati. 


For  use  with  Ford,  Buick,  Overland,  Stude- 
baker,  Hudson,  Chalmers,  Reo,  Maxwell  and 
many  other  pleasure  cars  and  light  trucks 


Capacity -1250  /bs.  and  1500  lbs.,  de- 

pfnding  on  model  of  chassis. 
Body— Twenty  styles. 
Load  Space  -  ,?9  to  42  inches  7vide. 

SS  to  100  inches  lone. 
Axles  ~  Automobile  type.  Equipped 

with  Bower  roller  bearings. 


Condensed  Specifications 

Wheels  -  Truck   type.    14  spokes.  12 

bolls  in  flnni^es. 
Wheel  base    62  inches. 
Tread— 56  and  60  inches. 
Tires — Solid  truck,  ^2x2,  front  and 
rear.    .^4x2'^   on  rear  of  1500  lb. 
chassis. 


^rice-  1250  lb.  capacilv  rl/ay^i^. 

$i:''jin  Tiwih  In 

l.VO  lb.  capai  iiv  ,  ii,is-.n. 

$20<i  iV  with  In 
Prices,  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnati. 


Pulling,  not  carrying 

is  the  secret  of  low  hauling  cost 

The  locomotive  does  not  carry  its  load,  it  pulls  it. 

Pulling,  not  carrying,  is  the  answer  to  modern,  efficient  transportation. 

For  years  this  principle  has  been  violated  in  trying  to  make  the  motor  car  and  truck 

carry  its  entire  load  instead  of  pulling  some  of  it. 

The  result  is  that  millions  of  dollars  v^foith  of  power  are  going  to  waste  every  day. 
Stop  this  leak'  !    Put  an  end  to  this  expensive,  inefficient  method  of  motor  car  hauling. 
Get  the  full  horsepower  you  are  paying  for.    Make  every  ounce  of  power  pull  pay-\oz.i\. 
The  Trailmobile  is  the 'way  out! 


The  Trailmobile 


>  a  high  sixM'd  light  commercial 
pulli'd  behind  any  motor  car  or 
is  attached  by   a   Kp(>eial,  quick 
It   is    the    Flying   Mercury  of 


The  Trailmobile  i 
vehicle  that  can  be 
truck,  to  which  it 
detaciiabh'  coupling 
Commercial  Trucks. 

It  was  perfected  only  after  years  of  exhaustive 
research  and  experimental  construction,  requiring  the 
best  automobile  and  structural  iMigineering.  It  is  the 
real  solution  of  the  low  cost  hauling  problem. 

Built  like  a  motor  truck 

The  Trailmobile  is  the  first  vehicle  of  its  kind  that 
fulfills  every  requirement  of  motor  car  usage.  It  is 
built  liki'  a  high  priced  motor  truck  from  the  ground 
up.  Wheels,  axles,  springs,  frame,  bearings,  steering 
device,  shock  absorber,  and  coupling,  are  all  of  design 
and  construction  si)e(-ially  adapted  to  carrying  loads 
at  high  speeds.  Actual  abuse  in  thousands  of  miles 
of  gruelling  road  tests  has  proved  conclusively  the 
practicability  and  endurance  of  the  sturdy  Trailmobile. 

What  the  Trailmobile  will  do 

The   Trailmobile   will    carry  to    IfiOO  pounds, 

(depending  on  the  style  of  chassis)  at  speeds  of  from 
10  to  2.')  miles  per  hour,  without  undue  strain  on 
thi-  motor  car  or  truck  pulling  it. 

We  have  purposely  doni-  all  of  our  factory  testing 
with  one  car,  a  stock  Ford  roadster.  Many  of  these 
tests  were  madi'  over  the  worst  roads  and  hills,  at 
speeds  far  beyond  the  guaranteed  speeds.  Today, 
after  thousands  of  miles  of  Ihe  roughest  us:ige,  this 
Ford  roadster  shows  no  sign  of  exceptional  wi'iir. 

Other  light  cars  and  trucks  behind  which  the  Trail- 
mobile  is  in  use.  have  been  without  exception  e(|ually 
successful    in   hauling   "The   Motor-less   Mojor  Truck." 

The  Trailmobile  pulled  by  a  motor  car  w<'ighing 
less  than  l.'joo  pounds  has  carried  10;?0  pounds  up  a 
].'{%  grade.    It  has  gone  from  Cincinnati  to  Indianap- 


olis, a  distance  of  115  mile.s,  in  6V4  hours.  It  follows 
the  motor  car  or  truck  around  corners.  In  and  out  of 
traffic,  over  ruts  and  bumps  as  though  it  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  powi'r  plant  itself. 

U.  S.  Government  Test 

The  Trailmobile  has  iiassed  the  tests  of  all  of  the 
United  States  I )ei)artmen  1  s  to  which  submitted  : 
namely.  Marine.  Signal  and  Medical  Corps,  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  the  Quartermaster  and 
Post  Office  Mepartments.  Is  today  in  use.  Write  for 
descriptive  leaflef. 

Doubles  the  value  of  your  motor  car 
or  light  truck 

If  you  have  any  kind  of  light  hauling  to  do.  the 
Trailmobile  will  cut  your  transportation  costs  in  half. 

To  the  plumber,  the  contractor,  the  <'arpenter.  the 
farmer  who  owns  a  pleasure  car,  it  offers  a  combina- 
tion of  pleasun'  ear  and  truck. 

To  the  merchant,  tradesman  or  manufacturer,  op- 
erating a  light  truck  it  offers  the  advantage  of  an 
additional  truck  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  In  many 
cases  it  makes  the  operation  of  light  trucks  eco- 
nomical, where  heretofore  they  have  sei>med  too  ex- 
t)ensive  to  operate.  In  other  cases,  it  permits  of  the 
continuous  use  of  a  heavy  truck  for  heavy  hauling, 
with  a  light  car  and  Trailmobile  for  delivery  of  light 
loads.  „,  .     ,  , 

Write  for  catalog 

f'hei'k  your  line  of  business  on  the  coupon  below, 
sign  and  mail  it  to  us.  If  you  are  using  a  pli-asurp 
ear  or  truck,  our  llaullng-Cost  Department  can  show 
you  how  the  Trailmobile  will  doub'e  its  us(-fulness  and 
<ut  its  cost  of  oinMalion  1-:!  to  14.  If  you  are  still 
using  horse-drawn  vehicles  we  can  d<'m-'nstrate  how 
the  Trailmobile  in  cornbin.ition  with  a  light  truck  or 
pleasuri'  ear.  will  cut  your  present  hauling  costs 
to  5(1',/,,,  and  bring  your  delivery  serNice  up  to  date. 
Write  today  to 


TfiK  Skchi>kr  8c  Company 

.5.52  East  P'ifth  Stieet,        Cincinnati,  O. 
Tear  or  cut  off  here 


Check  your  line  of  budnem  and  muil  in  ihe  coupon  to  The  Sechler  &  Co. 


Trailmobile  Iluh,  Axle 
and  liearinfis. 


Kuril 
llHir 


Mlitrai'h 
iirpcntr-i 


t.lV.TJT, 
Ci,iiitiil« 


I 

Mil  II  I) 


Milk"  I 
n.  |.l.  Sim 
Km  t  i,r.v 


552  E.  Fifth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O 

Mill  (I  ll,.r.,..  II 

iii*itiK    }'li-Hi»iiH!  Cftr  1 1    — iiiikf. 
Triick 


Your  Automobile  will  pull  a  Trailmobile 
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two  members  squealed  on  the  leader  to  save  them- 
selves. The  leader  was  a  genius  in  his  way,  and 
worked  out  an  effective  system  for  his  six  followers. 
One  of  the  men  was  chauffeur  for  a  rich  woman 
who  kept  her  car  in  a  reputable,  well-known  garage. 
One  was  employed  by  a  cab  company,  and  for  years 
regularly  drove  an  adjuster  for  an  insurance  com- 
pany— even  when  the  latter  was  out  nights  looking 
up  stolen  automobiles!  Another  drove  a  hack  of  his 
own,  while  yet  another  had  a  position  as  chauffeur 
for  a  well-known  New  York  man. 

Their  system  was  this:  They  would  "locate"  a 
car — that  is,  scrape  acquaintance  with  its  chauf- 
feur, ascertain  where  the  employer  lived,  whether 
the  chauffeur  took  the  car  with  him  when  he  went 
home  for  supper,  what  theatre  or  other  destination 
was  on  the  employer's  evening  program,  how  he 
called  up  the  chauffeur  to  give  instructions,  etc.  Two 
months  of  quiet  preparation  and  they  were  ready  to 
"get  the  car."  Three  men  did  the  job,  all  unknown 
to  the  chauffeur,  as  the  man  who  had  "worked  up 
the  pase"  stayed  well  out  of  sight  when  the  actual 
steal  was  pulled  off. 

The  three  thieves  approached  the  car  at  some 
favorable  spot  when  they  knew  it  would  be  standing 
unguarded.    Number  One  was  detailed  to  keep  look- 
out. Number  Two  to  block  the  way  if  the  chauffeur 
should  unexpectedly  appear,  and  Number  Three  to 
make  the  actual  get-away.    Number  Three  then  took 
the  prize  to  the  Forty-second  Street  Ferry.    On  the 
boat  he  changed  the  license  number  to  one  which 
had  been  previously  arranged,  and  then  drove  the  car 
to  the  gang  leader's  home  in  Lakewood,  N.  J.  The 
leader  himself  was  always  close  behii\d  in  a  sec- 
ond car,  to  block  any  possible  chase,  and  while 
on  the  boat  he  always  paid  his  helpers  for  their 
part  in  the  current  steal — say  $100  each,  and  al- 
ways in  cash. 

The  cars  stolen  in  this  way  were  repainted  and 
otherwise  altered  at  his  New  Jersey  place,  then 
shipped  to  Philadelphia,  or  possibly  Cuba.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  between  twenty  and  thirty  automobiles 
taken  by  this  gang  were  never  recovered.  The  leader, 
now  in  prison  through  the  squealing  of  his  pals,  is  an 
Italian;  and  it  is  predicted  in  the  underworld  that 
when  he  is  released  some  shooting  may  take  place. 

Teddy  Goodman,  the  notorious  automobile  fence, 
who  died  not  long  ago,  had  three  gangs  of  thieves 
working  for  him,  no  one  of  which  knew  what  the 
others  were  doing.  One  man  alone  stole  more  than 
a  hundred  cars  which  Goodman  disposed  of. 

Markets  for  Stolen  Cars 

NEITHER  side  of  the  game,  the  acquisition  or 
the  disposal  of  the  loot,  proves  too  formidable 
for  these  specialized  crooks;  they  not  only  continually 
study  the  habits  of  cars  which  will  make  likely  game, 
but  they  are  continually  looking  around  for  good 
markets  for  unloading  them.  They  always  have  a 
list  of  individual  buyers  who  are  "sure,"  and  there 
are  certain  business  concerns  accessible  to  the  initi- 
ated. Statistics  show  that  the  majority  of  cars  stolen 
in  New  York  are  disposed  of  in  New  Jersey,  while 
Philadelphia  cars  travel  to  New  York,  Brooklyn,  or 
Newark  to  be  sold.  Cars  stolen  in  Boston  generally 
find  their  way  to  New  York,  while  Chicago  and  New 
York  do  a  thriving  business  in  the  interchange  of 
stolen  cars  for  market. 

To  cope  with  the  increasing  number  of  car  thefts, 
certain  communities  are  now  organizing  citizens'  com- 
mittees whose  work  is  to  supplement  that  of  the 
local  police  squad.  Such  an  organization,  called 
"The  Anti-Auto  Thief  Association,"  exists,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Kansas  City.  It  operates  in  much  the 
same  style  as  did  the  Vigilance  Committees  in  the 
old  Western  days  of  horse  stealing.  Every  car  owner 
in  the  city  is  asked  to  contribute  four  dollars  yeai-ly; 
from  this  fund  detectives  are  hired  to  patrol  all 
the  local  garages  and  filling  stations,  rewards  are 
offered  for  recovery  of  stolen  cars,  and  corrective 
legislation  is  promulgated.  This  association  al.so 
plans  many  unique  schemes — such  as  the  establish- 
ing of  certain  "fences"  of  its  own.  Through  these, 
paying  good  prices  for  "merchandise,"  they  hope  to 
become  personally  acquainted  with  the  captains  of 
the  car-lifting  industry,  and  soon  to  be  able  to  en- 
tangle both  thieves  and  the  many  "fence"  garages 
in  the  town. 

Kansas  City  was  driven  to  such  an  action  on  the 
part  of  its  citizens  because  of  the  appalling  growth 
of  car  thefts.  In  this  locality  more  than  three  hun- 
dred cars  have  been  stolen  during  the  past  year, 
while  tires  have  been  stolen  at  the  rate  of  $2,000 
worth  a  week.  The  thieves  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  "fences,"  first  taking  the  stolen  car  out  of 
town  and  altering  its  appearance,  then  bringing  it 
back  to  a  "fence,"  who  sells  it  as  a  second-hand  car, 
but  at  a  price  not  low  enough  to  attract  suspicion. 
Or  perhaps  the  thief  sells  the  magneto,  motor,  tires, 
horn,  and  other  parts  separately  to  various  garages. 

Only  by  assembling  themselves  into  Vigilantes,  so 
the  Kansas  City  car  owners  believe,  can  the  identity 
of  local  "fences"  be  ascertained  and  the  situation 
relieved  so  that  motorists  can  safely  leave  their  cars 
standing  without  a  hired  watchman.    Not  without 


its  amusing  side  is  the  experience  of  one  vigilante 
who,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  association,  left  his 
car  standing  at  the  curb,  under  a  bright  arc  light, 
and  who  returned  to  it,  after  the  session,  to  find  a 
tire  had  been  stolen! 

An  Adjuster's  Daring  Graft 

/^NE  of  the  most  daring  enterprises  belonging  to 
the  annals  of  this  spectacular  industry  was  un- 
covered not  long  ago  when  it  was  revealed  that 
Teddy  Goodman's  most  valued  ally  was  an  adjuster 
who  worked  with  several  of  the  largest  insurance 


The  thief  studies  the 
car's  "habits,"  ready 
to  be  off  on  the  instant 


companies  in  the  country.  The  following  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  two  worked 
their  graft  against  the  insurance  companies: 

A  car  was  stolen.  It  was  insured  for  $5,000,  and 
the  company  offered  $500  reward  for  its  recovery. 
Two  days  before  the  policy  was  due  to  be  paid  the 
adjuster  who  had  been  working  on  the  case  reported 
to  the  insurance  company  that  he  had  trace  of  the 
car  and  could  get  possession  of  it  for  $1,000. 

"Where?  Who?  Tell  us  what  you  know!"  pro- 
tested the  officials. 

"I'm  no  thief  catcher — let  the  detectives,  do  that," 
placidly  returned  the  adjuster.  "I  have  trace  of  the 
car,  and  can  get  it  for  $1,000,  no  questions  asked. 
That's  all." 

And  that  was  all.  The  company  knew  enough  of 
the  methods  which  are  effective  in  the  underworld 
not  to  insist.  They  figured  that  it  was  better  to  pay 
out  $1,000 — the  original  reward,  plus  the  $500  de- 
manded by  some  involved  crook — than  to  lose  the 
car  and  pay  $5,000  insurance.  Moreover,  they 
knew  that  these  compromises  with  members  of  the 
underworld  are  regularly  practiced  by  the  most 
effectual  agents  of  detection.  What  they  didn't 
know  was  that,  in  this  case,  the  adjuster  knew 
beforehand  that  the  automobile  was  to  be  stolen, 
that  he  waited  till  the  climactic  moment  before 
making  his  report,  and  that  he  himself  took  half 
of  the  redemption  money,  the  other  half  being  split 
between  the  fence  and  the  thieves. 

"Cheap"  Cars  May  Be  Dear 

THERE  are  many  cases  on  record  where  a  prin- 
cipal in  an  automobile  theft  has  long  escaped 
suspicion.  A  Brooklyn  saloon  keeper  was  approached 
by  a  man  who  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  buy  an 
automobile  cheap.  The  saloon  keeper,  being  friendly 
with  the  "powers,"  had  no  fears;  he  asked  no  ques- 
tions and  took  the  car.  He  would  have  been  all 
right  hud  it  not  been  for  a  leak.    A  certain  crook 


decided  to  repay  an  adjuster's  friendly  act,  in  char- 
acteristic manner,  by  hints  about  the  saloon  keeper's 
car.  Soon  afterward  a  man  called  at  the  garage 
in  which  the  car  was  kept  at  a  time  he  knew  the 
saloon  keeper's  chauffeur  would  be  absent.  He  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  car's  numbers  had  been  tam- 
pered with. 

When  the  chauffeur  returned  the  visitor  threatened 
him  vntYi  arrest  for  having  in  his  possession  a  stolen 
automobile.  The  chauffeur  sent  for  the  owner;  the 
latter  appeared,  loud  with  protests.  In  his  anger  he 
gave  away  the  name  of  the  man  from  whom  he  had 
bought  it.  Even  worse,  when  the  accuser  said  any 
man  ought  to  know  something  must  be  wrong  with  a 
car  that  came  so  cheap,  the  owner  defended :  "Why, 
my  friend  So-and-so  got  a  car  last  month  even 
cheaper!" 

Whereupon  So-and-so's  car  was  also  looked  up; 
that  deal  had  been  pulled  off  by  the  same  crook  who 
sold  the  saloon  keeper  his  .stolen  car. 

By  no  means  all  the  thefts  are  committed  by  pro- 
fessional thieves.  An  employee  of  a  renting  concern 
was  discharged.  He  took  a  car  with  him  when  he 
left.  His  description  and  that  of  the  machine  were 
widely  circularized,  and  when  a  man  was  arrested 
in  Minneapolis  for  speeding,  the  offender  was  rec- 
ognized as  the  wanted  thief.  He  confessed  that  he 
had  not  only  sold  the  stolen  car  in  Chicago,  but  that 
he  had  then  gone  back  to  New  York  and  stolen  an- 
other car  which  he  had  taken  to 
Minneapolis. 

A  different  case  was  that  of  a  car 
the  owner  of  which  contemplated  trad- 
ing it  for  a  new  car.    Believing  that 
he  could  make  a  more  favorable  bar- 
gain if  the  car  looked  spick-and-span, 
he  took  it  to  a  painter.   This  happened 
on  a  Saturday  morning.    Just  before 
noon,  in  order  to  collect  enough  money 
to  meet  his  week's  pay  roll,  the  painter 
left  his  shop.    While  he  was  gone,  an 
assistant  started  the  machine,  picked 
I  up  some  friends,  and  went  joy  riding. 
The  party  visited  a  series  of  country 
cafes  and,  finally,  trying  to  negotiate 
an  S  turn  in  the  road,  collided  with  a 
telegraph    pole,   demolishing   it  and 
damaging  the  car  $1,000  worth.     The  thief,  who 
probably  had  not  set  out  to  be  a  thief,  thereupon 
became  one.     He  abandoned  the  car   and  disap- 
peared.   A  rather  curious  feature  of  this  case  is 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  paint  shop  escaped  the 
payment   of    damages,   on    the   legal  technicality 
that  the  workman  who  took  the  car  was  not  in 
his  employ  at  the  time,  it  having  been  Saturday 
afternoon ! 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  an  employee  of  a  private 
detective  agency.  One  morning  in  the  very  early 
hours  a  well-known  insurance  adjuster's  telephone 
rang.  A  voice  said:  "Are  you  Mr.  Blank?"  "Yes." 
"You  advertised  for  a  certain  car,  didn't  you?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  adjuster,  "and  if  you  can  help  me, 
I'll  pay  well."  "Then  come  to  Fifty-ninth  Street  on 
the  downtown  side  of  the  subway,"  the  voice  said, 
"and  I'll  tell  you  something  you  want  to  know." 

The  unknown  had  the  adjuster  describe  himself, 
and  the  latter,  at  3.30  a.  m.,  met  a  respectable- 
looking  man  who  said  that  for  $100  he  would  tell 
where  the  car  was.  The  adjuster  promised  the 
money  and,  when  he  was  shown  the  car  next  day, 
paid  it  over.  But  he  wondered  how  the  stranger  had 
secured  his  house  telephone  number  which  was  not 
listed,  and  more  particularly  how  he  knew  of  the  re- 
ward-; for  the  morning  papers  which  carried  the 
advertisement  had  not  yet  appeared  at  the  time  the 
telephone  message  came. 

"He  Was  Very  Useful'- 

A  BOUT  a  year  later  this  same  adjuster  was  sued' 
-ii-  for  a  i-eward  he  had  offered  in  another  case.  In 
the  court  room  he  saw  his  mysterious  midnight 
acquaintance.  He  did  not  reveal  his  recognition, 
however,  and  kept  out  of  the  way.  When  court  ad- 
journed for  lunch  he  had  the  man  watched  and  dis- 
covered that  he  was  employed  by  the  very  detective 
agency  which  was  suing  for  the  reward.  He  went 
up  to  the  man.  "Are  you  to  be  a  witness  in  this 
case?"  he  asked.  "Yes,"  replied  the  stranger.  "No," 
corrected  the  adjuster.  "Please  remember  I  met 
you  one  night  about  a  year  ago.  Now  you  get  out 
or  you'll  get  in!" 

The  man  decided  to  get  out  then  and  there.  The 
adjuster  afterward  learned  from  a  thief  that  his 
midnight  acquaintance  had  helped  steal  a  car  so 
that,  when  he  "found"  it,  he  would  make  good  with 
the  detective  agency  that  employed  him.  He  chanced 
to  overhear  another  detective  say  that  the  adjuster 
was  going  to  advertise  a  reward,  and  he  couldn't 
resist  taking  a  chance  for  the  money. 

"He  was  very  useful  to  me  later  on,"  was  the  ad- 
juster's significant  comment. 

Another  time  an  advertisement,  offering  $100  re- 
ward for  the  return  of  a  car,  proved  too  tempting 
for  an  eighteen-year-old  boy,  who  had  been  let  into 
a  theft  secret.    He  "gave  up,"  as  the  jargon  has  it, 
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A  Mirror ' Like  Polish 

on  your  car  adds  to  the  pleasure  and  prestige  of  motoring  and  increases  the 
market  value  of  your  machine.  With  but  very  little  effort  you,  yourself,  can 
keep  the  finish  of  your  car  like  new — Use  Johnson's  Cleaner  and  Prepared  Wax. 
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really  cleans — it  entirely  removes  all  spots, 
stains,  discolorations,  scum,  oil  and  grease 
from  body,  hood  and  fenders.  Even  those 
spots  that  are  ground  in — mud  freckles — and 
surface  scratches  which  you  thought  were 
permanent— will  disappear  like  magic  under 
Johnson's  Cleaner.  And  it  doesn't  injure 
or  scratch  the  varnish  —  simply  cleans  and 
prepares  it  for  the  wax  polish. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 

is  a  boon  to  the  inuii  who  takes  care  of  his  own  car — 
it  makes  a  "wash"  last  twice  as  long.  Old  cars  require 
both  Cleaner  and  Wax  the  Cleaner  two  or  three 
times  a  year — and  the  Wax  every  six  or  eight  weeks. 
New  cars  need  only  the  Wax — to  protect  the  varnish. 
Thistreatment  will  keep  yourcar  likenewindefinitely. 
There  are  many  other  uses  for  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax — try  it  for 
cleaning  and  poMshing  your 

Floors  Piano  Golf  Clubs 

Linoleum  Furniture  Automobiles 

Woodwork       Leather  Goods    Gunstocks,  etc. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 

"  The  Wuiid  I'inishing  Aiitlmrilies  "  i 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


is  the  standard  polish  for  automobiles, 
electrics  and  limousines.  It  gives  a  thin,  pro- 
tecting coat  over  the  varnish,  adding  years  to 
its  life.  It  covers  up  mars  and  scratches,  pre- 
vents checking,  sheds  water  and  imparts  a 
perfectly  hard,  dry,  glass-like  hnish  which 

Will  Not  Collect  Dust 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  conveniently  put  up — 
always  ready  for  use — no  tools  or  brushes  required 
— all  you  need  is  a  cheese  cloth  rag. 

Use  Coupon  for  Trial  Packages 

— sufficient  for  cleaning  and  polishing  two  small  cars. 
^nutttuuMnitutuiuiiuiiiiinuinnHnnuttittiiiuniiiiuiinitiL 


1  enclose  10c  [or  a  trial  can  cacli  of  Johnson's  Cleaner  and  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax — sufficient  for  cleaning  and  polishing  a  large  car,  several 
l)ieces  of  furniture  or  a  small  floor. 

Name  


.Address  

Cily  and  Stale. 
My  Dea/rr  is.  . 


/•'ill  oil/  //lis  coiipoii  ami  mail  to 
S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Uacine,  Wis. 
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OUT 


THE  SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL  PUMP 
CONNECTION  permits  you  to  measure 
the  air  in  your  tires  without  disconnecting  the  pump. 

It  solves  the  question  of  when  to  stop  pumpiner.  Until  now  you 
have  taken  a  chance  in  this  matter  of  pumping.  It  is  quite  prohabic 
you  have  stopped  pumping  loo  soon  and  you  had  to  re-atlac'h  your 
|)innp  and  begin  pumping  all  over  again,  or  else  you  went  on  with 
your  tires  insuirioiently  inflated. 

Hereafter  you  will  have  to  pump  once  only  and  your  tires 
will  have  ju.st  the  amount  of  air  that  Ihey  oufjht  to  have. 
Ml  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  attach"  a  SCHRADER 
UNIVERSAL  PUMP  CONNECTION  to   your  pump. 

PRICE  35  cents.     Ask  ^our  dealer  to  show  you  how  it  worlds. 


7!!3-703  Atlantic  \ve. 


A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Pay  More  But  You  Cannot 
Buy  Better  Warning  Service 


Easiest  to  Operate.  The  plunger,  set  at 
a  45  desree  angle  does  not  require  the  effort 
of  a  straight  down  blow,  but  responds  in- 
stantly and  decisively  to  a  very  slight  out 
and  down  pressure— the  natural  movement 
of  the  hand.  Exclusive  feature.  No  bat- 
teries, switches  or  wires.  No  ratchets  or 
teeth  to  clog  up. 

Inspires  Confidence  by  its  positive  unfail- 
ing action. 

Emits  a  loud,  penetrating  and  command- 
ingsignal  heard  distinctly  above  all  ordinary 
traffic  noises  and  the  vibrant  clearness  of 


which  is  guaranteed  to  last  throughout  the 
entire  life  of  the  horn. 

Nearly  a  Million  in  Use.  Standard  equip- 
ment of  many  of  most  popular  makes  of 
American  cars— it  should  be  on  your  car. 

Handsome  Enough  for  Finest  Car.  Entire 
horn  finely  finished  in  baked  black  enamel- 
as  fine  in  appearance  as  in  performance. 
Equipped  with  mounting  bracket  as  shown. 

LowestPrice.  Paying  a  much  higher  price 
can  purchase  no  better  warning  device  than 
IS  afTorde<l  by  the  Garford  Irland  Auto  Horn 
at  $3.8S.    Made  bv  experts— built  for  service. 


The  Garford  Hand  Auto  Horn 

Guaranteed  for  Life  of  Your  Car 


Garford  Speedometer.  I'owerful  in  ac- 
tion; easy  reading  reflection  -  proof  dial, 
records  tenths  of  a  mile— unlimited  guar- 
antee.   Price  complete  fll.50. 

Garford  Electric  Motor  Auto  Horn  can  be 
heard  further  than  object  can  be  seen.  No 
mechanical  skill  needed  lo  keep  it  in  perfect 
condition.  Positive  contact  push  button.  Out- 


lasts all  other  horns.  Dry  cells  or  batteries. 
Will  grace  the  most  expensive  car.  Price 
complete,  with  mounting  bracket,  }7. 

Garford    Hammer    Driven   Auto  Horn. 

Loudest  signal  of  its  kind.  Cell  or  battery. 
Operates  many  seasons  without  attention. 
Positive  contact  bush  biiiton.  Unlimited 
guarantee.     liest  buy  of  season  at  f3.85. 


C.strfrtw-A  Aiifn  Ar>/>«>««rkrio«  Sold  By  Auto  Supply  Houses  and 
Vjiarrora  /\UlO  /accessories    Hardware  Dealers  Everywhere 

If  your  dealer  cannot  show  them,  send  name  and  address  for  free  descriptive  booklet  today. 
T      r)«»J»l«»r«  •  manufacturers  of  the  most  dependable  Auto  and  Mnii.rLycle  Horns. 

*  "  L/caierS  .  speedometers,  LighiinE  Systems,  etc.,  on  an  enormous  scale.  Our  whole 
service  is  the  result  (*f  an  entire  organization  working  towards  ideal  production  and  it  is  only  by  reason 
of  our  tremendous  rnitput  that  our  remarkably  low  prices  can  be  made.  Today  is  the  time  to  get 
lined  up  with  ttiese  live-wire  successes  and  enjoy  your  share  of  the  additional  sales  they  will  produce. 

Dept.  501,  Elyria,  Ohio 


the  car  was  restored  to  its  owner,  and 
nobody  ever  discovered  the  leak.  "Money, 
judiciously  applied,"  said  my  friend  the 
adjuster,  "will  always  bring  good  re- 
sults in  thief  land."  ' 

The  remark  was  a  broad  comment 
upon  one  line  of  procedure  used  by  au- 
tomobile detectives.  Their  methods  are 
as  obscurely  devious  as  are  those  of 
any  detectives;  but  continuous  watch- 
ing— in  the  right  places — and  helpful 
lines  of  acquaintance  seem  to  play  the 
principal  part. 

Automobile  Detectives'  Strategy 

A DETECTIVE  knows  a  girl  who 
works  at  a  news  stand  in  a  certain 
hotel.  One  day  she  called  him  up  to 
tell  him  a  story.  A  man  had  come  in, 
used  the  telephone,  and  talked  too  loud; 
and  from  his  talk  the  girl  was  able  to 
tell  the  detective  where  he  could  find 
a  stolen  car,  for  which,  as  it  happened, 
he  had  just  begun  to  look.  Thus  the 
automobile  was  returned  to  its  owner, 
and  the  police  caught  the  thief,  all  be- 
cause a  porter  employed  by  an  automo- 
bile dealer  had  too  loud  a  voice. 

Certain  almost  infallible  elements  of 
human  nature  often  play  their  part  in 
the  recovery  of  stolen  cars.  Thus  a 
woman,  when  convinced  that  her  hus- 
band was  profiting  by  her  illness  in  a 
hospital  to  pay  attentions  to  another 
woman,  gave  information  which  landed 
him  in  prison.  Another  woman  an- 
noyed her  husband  by  her  love  of  frills. 
One  day  she  acquired  a  handsome 
feather  for  her  hat,  which,  when  he 
came  home,  he  cut  to  pieces  with  a 
knife.  The  wife,  for  revenge,  answered 
an  advertisement  offering  a  reward  for 
a  certain  stolen  car,  and  when  the  ad- 
juster called  on  her  she  betrayed  her 
husband  as  the  thief. 

Earlier  in  this  narrative  I  promised 
to  tell  of  a  case  of  theft  which  has 
enough  thrills  to  rival  a  movie  melo- 
drama, and  the  policeman  who  was,  in 
a  way,  the  hero  of  it,  did  not  in  the 
beginning  bargain  for  such  a  riot  of  ad- 
venture. He  was  serving  on  the  New 
York  automobile  squad  when  a  captured 
thief,  to  gain  clemency,  tipped  oflF  a 
gang  that  had  offered  him  .$2.5  a  week 
to  drive  a  stolen  Cadillac.  The  thieves 
had  captured  the  car  from  the  Kaiser- 
hof,  Coney  Island,  and  were  planning  a 
tour  of  the  States,  blowing  safes  in  post 
offices. 

The  informer  said  that  this  gang  was 
quartered  in  a  New  York  suburb  where 
the  leader  professed  to  own  some  dog 
kennels.  The  policeman  obtained  per- 
mission from  his  inspector  to  investi- 
gate and,  accompanied  only  by  a  fellow 
member  of  the  automobile  squad,  ar- 
rived at  the  kennels  about  dusk.  The 
place,  a  ramshackle  old  farmhouse,  was 
situated  at  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village. 

The  two  detectives,  to  avoid  being 
seen,  crept  behind  the  barn  in  which 
the  stolen  car  was  concealed,  and  came 
to  an  eight-foot  fence.  Two  men  were 
in  the  yard,  so  one  detective  covered 
them  with  a  gun  while  the  other  climbed 
over  the  high  gate. 

The  two  men  showed  amazement 
■when  they  saw  they  were  covered  with 
guns  and  indignation  when  they  learned 
the  intruders  were  police  officers.  Then 
they  asked  if  they  might  feed  the  dogs. 

"Sure,"  said  the  detective  amiably. 

The  Way  of  the  Thieves 

AFTER  the  dogs  were  fed,  the  four 
started  into  the  house.  "Watch  out ! " 
warned  the  detective.  "A  false  move, 
and  you'll  find  yourselves  full  of  holes!" 

By  this  time  it  was  quite  dark.  The 
hosts  declared  that  there  were  no  lamps 
in  the  place,  and  the  only  light  was  an 
electric  flashlight  carried  by  one  of  the 
officers. 

"You're  making  a  painful  mistake, 
gentlemen,"  insisted  one  of  the  suspects 
again.  "I'm  an  old  man,  old  enough  to 
be  your  father,  and  this  disgrace  hu- 
miliates me  more  than  you  can  realize. 
These  are  just  dog  kennels — " 

"How  about  that  car  out  there  in  the 
barn?" 

"Why,  that's  my  car." 

At  this  point  a  third  man  walked  in. 
When  he  saw  the  visitors  he  made  quick 
inquiries  about  his  sick  dog;  but  by  that 
time  one  of  the  policemen  had  "frisked" 
him  and  found  in  his  pocket  a  Cadillac 
throttle  pedal  (a  special  purchase,  as 
later  discovered,  to  enable  the  leader,  a 
very  short  man,  to  drive).  At  this  in- 
teresting juncture  there  was  a  knock  on 
the  door,  and  two  more  men  walked  in. 

There  were  now  five  men  against  the 
two  detectives,  who  had  only  a  flash- 
light to  relieve  the  dark.  Yet  the  officers 
decided  to  make  a  tour  of  the  premises. 
As  they  were  about  to  go  down  into  the 


cellar  one  of  the  men  shoved  the  officer 
out  of  his  way  and  grabbed  at  a  coat 
hanging  in  the  black  hall.  The  officer 
was  too  quick  for  him,  and  snatched  a 
loaded  revolver  from  the  coat. 

The  two  men  last  to  appear  protested 
violently.  All  they  knew  about  the  car,  (, 
they  said,  was  that  the  kennel  keeper  k 
had  bought  it.  When  the  party  started 
out  of  the  house  the  leader  turned  the 
dogs  loo.se.  A  big  animal  rushed  at  one 
of  the  detectives  and  nipped  him  sav- 
agely in  the  leg.  Instead  of  fighting  off 
the  yelping  dogs,  the  officer  shot  his  re- 
volver above  the  gang  leader's  head  and 
compelled  him  to  fight  off  the  dogs.  The 
beasts  fled,  and  for  several  days  were  at 
large  in  the  country,  terrorizing  the  na- 
tives. The  detective's  wound  was  cau- 
terized, but  he  will  always  wear  a  scar 
as  a  souvenir  of  his  lively  evening. 

The  two  policemen  somehow  managed 
to  march  their  captives,  covered,  down 
the  hill  to  the  village  and  to  the  police 
station.  Then  they  went  back  to  the 
barn.  The  car  was  fitted  up  for  a  ma- 
rauding expedition  as  completely  as  are 
the  armored  cars  for  use  in  the  Eu- 
ropean War.  Stored  away  in  it  were 
four  complete  sets  of  yegg  outfits — the 
heaviest  of  all  burglary  tools — and  two 
loaded  revolvers.  Besides,  there  were 
four  sets  of  license  plates:  one  for  New 
York  State,  one  for  Massachusetts,  one 
for  Connecticut,  and  one  for  New  Jer- 
sey. Preparations  were  all  but  com- 
pleted for  a  wild  safe-blowing  expedi- 
tion through  the  four  States. 

The  detective  had  started  out  to  cap- 
ture a  gang  of  automobile  thieves,  but 
when  the  captives  were  brought  into 
police  headquarters  it  was  discovered 
that  four  of  them  had  respectively 
served  in  State's  prison  thirty-nine 
years,  thirty-eight  years,  twenty-seven 
years,  and  eighteen  years! 

The  only  member  of  this  gang  who 
escaped  capture  was  the  man  who  had 
been  hired  as  chauffeur  instead  of  the 
man  who  had  tipped  them  off  to  the 
detective.  The  chauffeur  was  the  ac- 
tual thief,  having  stolen  the  automo- 
bile from  Coney  Island  and  afterward 
sold  it  to  the  gang  leader  for  $300.  But, 
even  though  he  "blew"  successfully  at 
the  time  of  the  raid,  he  was  later 
brought  into  prison  on  a  flimsy  charge. 
The  automobile  detective  who  had  pre- 
cipitated the  thrilling  capture  described 
above  happened  to  be  present  at  roll 
call,  with  his  eyes  peeled,  and  he  nailed 
the  thief.  The  latter  confessed  that  he 
was  the  fifth  man  present  that  night  at 
the  dog  kennels;  and  through  him 
three  other  automobile  thieves  were 
afterward  captured. 

Lock  the  Stable  First 

IN  August,  1915,  two  New  York  de- 
tectives, detailed  to  investigate  a  car 
theft,  learned  that  the  car  had  been 
taken  to  Roslyn,  Long  Island.  In  a  pond 
they  found  parts  of  several  motors 
which  had  been  dropped  in.  Pretending 
to  wish  to  purchase  cars,  they  met  a 
man  who  directed  them  to  another, 
who  he  said  could  fix  them  up  all  right. 
He  told  them  a  machinist  was  going 
to  start  business  in  Kentucky,  and 
through  this  tip  the  detectives  traced 
him  to  Middlesboro.  There  in  October 
they  found  that  two  of  the  car  robbers 
had  started  a  "Royal  Blue"  30-cent  jit- 
ney line  from  Middlesboro  to  Cumber- 
land Gap  in  opposition  to  the  regular 
$1  line.  True  to  form,  they  squealed, 
implicating  two  partners.  The  gang 
was  credited  with  the  theft  of  seventy- 
five  cars  in  New  York  City  alone,  those 
not  sent  to  Kentucky  being  sold  to  pros 
perous  Long  Islanders. 

There  is  nothing  melodramatic,  how- 
ever, about  the  usual  car  theft.  Too 
often  it  is  the  result  of  carelessness. 

Don't  you  think  you'd  better  run  out 
now,  before  you  go  to  bed,  and  see  that 
your  faithful  horse  is  safe  and  sound — 
that  horse  of  steel,  with  its  copper  and 
brass  arteries,  and  its  breath  hot  as  a 
dragon's,  and  the  great,  powerful  beat- 
ing of  the  four,  or  six,  or  eight,  or  even 
twelve  steel  hearts,  within  it?  And  yet, 
withal,  a  creature  of  such  extraordi- 
nary obedience  and  docility  that  it  may 
become  an  easy,  unprotected  victim  for 
marauders  who,  if  they  happen  to  have 
set  their  greedy  eyes  upon  it,  may,  even 
now,  be  speeding  it  away  so  as  to  be, 
by  morning,  safe  in  some  town  two  hun- 
dred miles  away! 

For,  if  it  doesn't  pay  to  lock  the 
stable  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen, 
how  much  more  is  that  ancient  proverb 
true  of  the  garage  door — since  the  in- 
defatigable horse  of  steel  behind  it  can 
travel  about  seven  times  as  far,  over- 
night, as  old  dobbin  could,  when  he  was 
young,  and  since  it  is  also,  very  likely, 
seven  times  as  valuable! 
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\  Doctor's  Point  of  View 


BY  JOHN   B.  HUBER,  M.  D. 


J  I'  To  the  D own- and-0 liter 

■  -^R.  EDWARD  L.  TRUDEAU,  who 
^died  November  15  last,  \yas  at 
wenty-six  a  consumptive,  weighing, 
hough  above  six  feet  high,  "about  as 
luch  as  a  sheepskin,"  and  given  by  his 
ihysicians  but  six  months  to  live.  Here 
,-as  a  near-tragedy  which  turned  out 
lost  fortunately  for  humankind.  Dr. 
'rudeau  fought  that  disease  in  himself 
or  more  than  forty  years,  and  he  be- 
ame  the  American  pioneer  in  its 
aodern  treatment.  Because  of  his  per- 
onal  ministrations  and  the  influence  of 
is  teachings  among  his  fellow  prac- 
itioners  many  thousands  of  useful 
nen  and  women  who  would  otherwise 
ave  died  long  before  the  human 
erm  are  alive  to-day  and  blessing  his 
nemory. 

Though  himself  almost  never  free 
rom  suffering,  Dr.  Trudeau  founded, 
nth  a  one-roomed  cottage  heated  with 
:  wood  fire  and  lighted  by  a  kerosene 
amp,  the  Adirondack  Cottage  Sani- 
arium,  the  benefits  of  which  you  are 
lot  expected  to  enjoy  if  you  can  afford 
0  pay  more  than  $7  a  week.  For  his 
lirection  of  this  institution,  Dr.  Tru- 
leau  steadfastly  refused  ever  to  ac- 
ept  a  penny.  Take  one  incident  in  this 
nost  inspirational  life:  When  in  1882 
{och  announced  his  discovery  of  the 
ubercle  bacillus,  Trudeau,  at  Saranac 
.ake,  with  a  temperature  oftentimes  at 
:0  below  zero  (Amundsen  at  the  South 
'ole  encountered  no  lower),  Trudeau 
epeated  all  Koch's  inoculation  experi- 
nents  although  he  was  without  books 
ir  regular  apparatus,  and  had,  as  he 
itated,  but  "an  indifferent  medical  edu- 
•ation."  He  kept  his  guinea  pigs  in  a 
lole  in  the  ground  warmed  with  a  kero- 
;ene  lamp.  He  grew  his  bacilli  in  a 
lomemade  incubator — a  series  of  boxes 
!ach  within  the  other.  Thus  he  veri- 
ied  all  of  Koch's  findings.  One  night, 
vhen  he  was  ill,  the  kerosene  lamp  in 
his  apparatus  exploded,  burning  his 
louse  to  the  ground,  and  destroying 
•ecords,  cultures,  guinea  pigs,  and  all. 
Dn  the  ruins  a  friend  of  the  doctor 
juilt  the  first  real  laboratory  for  medical 
•esearch  in  America.   Here  it  was  that 


the  Friedmann  fake  was  exposed,  for 
practically  all  American  physicians  who 
had  entertained  his  claims  condemned 
them  when  they  learned  that  Trudeau 
and  his  assistants  had  long  before 
known,  studied,  and  discarded  the  "tur- 
tle" serum  which  Friedmann  had  at- 
tempted to  commercialize. 

Young  Man,  Join  the  Militia! 

LEAVING  patriotism  out  of  account 
i  for  the  moment,  it  is  amazing  the 
amount  of  health,  physical  and  mental 
—yes,  and  spiritual,  too — and  what  fun 
you  can  get  out  of  a  good  regiment.  In 
the  awkward  squad  you  are  introduced 
to  a  fine  system  of  gymnastics,  in  which 
pretty  much  every  muscle  and  organ  in 
your  make-up  gets  a  chance.  You  as- 
sume the  position  of  a  soldier;  and  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  in  your  life  you 
enjoy  a  delicious  sense  of  anatomic 
symmetry  and  completeness.  Never 
after  that  will  you  shuffle  along,  stoop- 
shouldered,  with  your  hands  in  your 
trousers  pockets.  And  the  drills!  For 
an  hour  and  a  half  you  stand  to  the 
limit  of  your  inches — shoulders  back, 
head  up,  chin  straight  out,  eyes  to  the 
front ;  your  movements  are  timed,  meas- 
ured, and  rhythmed;  you  enjoy  the  men- 
tal rest  of  having  no  initiative  of  your 
own,  of  doing  precisely  what  you  are 
told  (you'd  better!)  ;  and  of  having 
some  one  else  for  the  time  being  do  your 
thinking  for  you.  After  some  prelimi- 
naries you  are  given  a  piece  to  carry; 
this  seems  to  you  to  have  the  weight  of 
a  young  pine  tree;  and  at  the  start  you 
manipulate  it  with  the  grace  of  a 
dancing  bear  balancing  his  staff.  Subse- 
quently you  go  home,  bathe,  sleep  sound- 
ly, and  awake  with  an  appetite,  a  sense 
of  physical  well-being,  and  a  clearness  of 
intellect  such  as  are,  perhaps,  new  and 
most  certainly  happy  experiences.  You 
become  one  of  a  company  of  a  hundred 
splendid  fellows— sound,  manly,  clean, 
wholesome.  Among  such  your  mind  and 
body,  your  morals,  too,  have  just  got  to 
be  right.  And  you  will  learn,  also,  why 
the  hat  must  be  removed  when  the 
flag  passes;  that  in  itself  wall  be  worth 
all  the  rest  of  the  game. 


A  Benefactor— Net 


Continued  front  page  35) 


Wanda  Dorrance  huddled  down  in  her 
;eat,  speechless  and  stunned.  On  the 
loor  at  her  feet  the  big  engineer  sat, 
;rying  to  keep  up  his  spirits. 

Danny  said  to  the  girl:  "I'm  sorry, 
Miss  Dorrance — " 

She  turned  on  him.  "Don't  speak  to 
me!"  she  flared. 

The  engineer  looked  up,  amazed,  and 
then  looked  away  again.  His  spirits 
didn't  seem  to  be  rising  fast.  Finally 
he  said:  "Wanda,  didn't  you  know  who 
Terrill  was,  for  pity's  sake?" 

The  girl  snapped  him  up.  "No — and 
I  don't  want  to.  .  .  .    Who  is  he?" 

"He's  Jim  Pendleton's  brother-in- 
law,"  Munn  said. 

Danny  Fenner  laughed  delightedly. 
"Pendleton's,  eh?  Can  you  beat  that 
with  a  straight  flush?  Well,  they  sure 
took  us  in !" 

Miss  Dorrance  glared  at  him.  "Us? 

"Me,"  Danny  corrected  humbly.  "And 
there  I  was  racing  to  beat  Pendleton's 
car  with  a  couple  of  Pendleton's  gang." 
He  released  his  throttle  to  puzzle.  "What 
the  dickens  were  they  crowding  me  for, 
anyhow?"  he  burst  out  then.  "If  that 
touring  car — " 

Then  he  .stopped  and  reached  for  his 
brakes,  for  the  touring  car  was  there 
to  answer  for  itself.  It  ca..-.e  up  to 
them  with  its  wheels  locked,  and  four 
men  jumped  out,  with  rifles  and  shot- 
guns ready.  "Str^p  there!"  a  big  voice 
roared.  "Who  are  you?" 


Danny  laughed  again.  "Oh,  we're 
just  three  babes  in  the  woods,"  he  called 
gayly.  "You  don't  need  to  hurry  any 
longer — your  gang  is  already  intrenched 
on  the  battle  field.  Have  you  got  any 
extra  gas?" 

But  Wanda  Dorrance  was  clutching 
his  arm,  and  Munn,  the  young  engineer, 
was  standing  beside  the  car  breathing 
hard  and  fumbling  with  his  sweater 
collar.  The  girl  settled  back  in  her 
place.  "Oh,  cut  it  out,  Mr.  Fenner," 
.she  groaned  wearily.  "This  is  no  kid- 
ding matter.  That  big  man  in  front 
there  is  my  beloved  father!" 

DANNY  FENNER  finished  his  tale 
and  took  a  long,  cool  drink.  Billy 
Haley,  sitting  beside  me,  was  grinning. 
I  needed  a  minute  to  grasp  the  main 
idea.  Then  I  joined  Billy  Haley's 
grin  party.  "What  was  it  you  called 
Fenner,  Billy?"  I  said. 
"A  benefactor — net!" 
"Layoff  that — lay  off,  fellow,"  Danny 
P'enner  growled.  "The  girl  married  Munn 
afterward — that's  something,  ain't  it?" 

"Sure  it  is,  Danny,"  I  said  consoling- 
ly. "That  scores  a  point  for  you.  And 
besides,  there  was  the  ring  she  gave 
you  when  you — " 

Billy  Haley  roared.  Fenner  threat- 
ened him  with  his  glass.  "Yes,  there 
was  that,"  he  said.  "But  coming  in  to 
Mojave  the  next  day,  I  had  tire  trouble, 
and  changing  wheels  I  lost  the  ring." 
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APPERSOn 

Light  Eight  *I850 


The  Greatest  Endorsement 
of  The  Eight 

— is  the  fact  that  Elmer  and  Edgar  Apperson  are 
putting  their  name,  their  reputation  and  23  years' 
automobile  experience  into  the  Apperson  Light 
Eight. 

Before  the  first  eight-cylinder  car  was  offered  to  the  public  Elmer  Ap- 
fjerson,  pioneer  designer,  had  been  working  on  an  eight.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  realize  the  advantages  of  an  eight-cylinder  motor.  But 
a  heavy  weight  eight  did  not  interest  him.  Neither  did  a  small  eight. 
Nor  yet  did  a  low  priced  eight.  His  ideal  was  to  combine  light  weight 
with  big  size  and  high  power.  Price  was  the  last  consideration — as  it 
always  has  been  with  Apperson  cars. 

And  so  he  evolved  this  great  new  combination  of  advantages  which 
you  find  only  in  the  Apperson  Light  Eight: 

First — Light  Weight    the  Apperson  weighs  only  3 1 00  pounds. 

Second — Size — the  Apperson  is  a  big  7-passenger  car  with 
128  inch  wheelbase  and  more  than  just  enough  room  for  seven 
passengers. 

Third — Power — the  Apperson  motor  develops  60  H.  P. 

Fourth — Beauty — the  Apperson  Eight  actually  sets  new  ideals 
in  beauty — in  body  design  —  in  finish. 

You  can  find  eights  that  weigh  less  than  3100  pounds — the  weight  of 
the  Apperson — but  they  do  not  offer  you  60  H.  P.  motor  —  128-inch 
wheelbase — nor  the  all-around  sizeability  of  the  Apperson  Light  Eight. 
You  can  find  eights  that  weigh  more  than  3100  pounds — but  they  lack 
Apperson  economy. 

The  Apperson  Eight  is  built  entirely  in  the  Apperson  shops;  eight- 
cylinder  motor;  3's-inch  bore,  3-inch  stroke,  four  in  a  block,  mounted 
ina"V";  simplified  design ;  only  two  gears  used ;  one  cam  shaft;  positive 
lubrication;  wheelbase,  128  inches. 

7-Passenger  Touring  Car  $1850 

(Either  the  new  3-door  type  with  divided  front  seats, 
or  the  usual  four  door  type  with  undivided  seat. ) 

Chummy  Roadster  for  Four  $1850 

(All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Kokomo) 

The  Apperson  Sixes 

You  will  find  a  new  beauty  in  the  Apperson  Six — in  its  long,  low  lines — 

its  exclusive  body  design.   You  will  find  Apperson  Six  equal  in  style  to  1/ 

the  highest  priced  cars  in  America.   You  will  find  Apperson  standards —  If 

and  none  are  higher  —  in  every  inch  and  pound  of  its  mechanism.  *■ 

7-Passenger  Touring  Car  $1550 

5-Passenger  Touring  Car  $1485 

Chummy  Roadster  for  Four  $1550 

Write  today  for  Apperson  literature  describing  the  1926  models 

Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Company,     Kokomo,  Ind. 
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Apperson  "Chummy  Roadster  for  Four 
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The  Puget  End  of 
the  Red  Trail 


Snoqualmie 
Falls,  260 
feet  hiiih,  on 


the  Red  Trail 

not  far 
from  Seattle 


Good  traveling  at  Mount  Rainier's  snow  line,  6,000  feet  up.  In  this  photograph,  taken  from  one  of  the 
small  peaks  on  the  side  of  the  big  mountain,  the  snow-hooded, summit  is  seen  through  a  frame  of 
tall  pines.    Good  hotel  accommodations  and  camping  facilities  are  provided  at  the  end  of  the  drive 


rPHE  State  of  Washington  is  spending  $10,000,000  a  year 
upon  a  system  of  highways  that  will,  when  completed,  give 
a  combination  of  engineering  skill,  commercial  importance, 
scenic  grandeur,  and  recreational  facilities  unsurpassed  any- 
where in  America.  The  big  event  in  the  development  of  this 
system  came  a  few  months  ago  when,  after  forty  years  of 
effort,  the  Snoqualmie  Pass,  rising  to  a  height  of  3,002  feet, 
was  traversed  by  a  model  road.  This  stretch  of  highway  in 
no  place  carries  a  gradient  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  is 
a  connecting  link  on  the  Red  Trail,  a  transcontinental  route 
from  New  York  to  Seattle.  About  15,000  motor  cars  have  gone 
over  the  pass  since  it  was  opened.  At  Seattle,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  photographs  on  this  page  were  taken,  the  Red  Trail 
joins  the  Pacific  Highway  and  connects  the  tourist  with  the 
Olympic,  National  Park,  McClellan,  and  other  endowed  roads  of 
the  State.  These  roads  not  only  carry  the  heaviest  of  modern 
motor  traffic  into  Seattle,  but  unlock  to  the  traveler  some  of  the 
finest  fishing,  hunting,  and  camping  grounds  cn  the  continent. 


Like  Washington  Shore  Drive,  Seattle,  with  Mount  Rainier  in  the  background.  All  roads  in  the  Puget  Sound  Basin  lead  to  this  park.  Here  the  Red  Trail,  a  new  northern  route 
from  New  York  City  to  Seattle,  locally  known  as  the  Sunset  Highway,  joins  the  Pacific  Highway  which  skirts  the  sound  and  runs  southward  through  Portland,  Ore.,  to  San  Francisco 
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Signals  of  Safety 


IT  SHOULD  be  assuring  to  know  that 
are  made  by  an  or<^anizution  which  has  been  called  upon 
most  severe  service  known — the  anchoring  of  Government 
Rims  are  made  by  the  same  me/i  and  methods. 

Rims  are  made  by  the  elec  tric  welding;  process.   The  strength  of  the  rim  and 
the  manufacturer's  knowledge  of  that  process. 

As  pioneers  in  the  development  of 
the  process  of  electric  welding  we  have 
achieved  success  far  beyond  the  dreams  of 
the  original  inventors.  And,  today,  the  name 
'  Stanweld"  on  a  rim,  piece  of  tubing,  or  other 
steel  product  stands  as  a  Signal  of  Safefy. 

The  satisfaction  obtained  from  your 
jiurchase  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  you  are 
sure  of  the  quality  of  material  of  which  the 
article  is  made.  Make  sure,  therefoie,  that 
\our  car  is  ecjuipped  with  Stanweld  Rims. 


the  rims  on  your  car 

to  make  test-material  for  the 
Lightships — and  that  Stanweld 

the  safety  of  the  car-owner  depend  upon 


Anchor-Chain  Links 
for  Lightships 

Welded  for  Government  Tests  by  the 
Stanweld  Process  of  Electric  Welding 

OalKOI'  riUimrl-rof  l,inlcK  

Tlui-knr,.  1,1  /,i„h  • 

F.Uflit  Limit  njlr,  KVWinj  9I>,»/;0 


THE   STANDARD  WELDING  COMPANY 

Pioneers  in  the  Art  of  Electric  Weldiiiif—  World' s  Largest  Producers  of  Rims  for 
Motor- Driwn  Vehicles,  and  Prame-Piirts  for  Motorcycles  and  lUcycles 

Main  Office  and  Factory  Edgewater  Park,  CLEVELAND 

SALES  OFFICES  IN 


NEW  YORK 

U.  S.  ExpreM  BuildiriK 


CHICAGO 

Peoplet  Gat  BuildinK 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Merchants  Bank  Buildine 


DETROIT 

Ford  Ruildini; 


STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  ON 

Baker 

Ohio 

Cunningham 

Overland 

Dodge  Bros. 

Pathfinder 

Dorris 

Peerless 

Empire 

Pilot 

Enger 

Pratt 

FIAT 

Regal 

Gramm 

Reo 

Jeffery 

Richmond 

King 

Saxon 

Kissel  Kar 

Simplex 

Lazier 

Stanley 

Maxwell 

Westcott 

Metz 

Woods 

Rauch  &  Lang 

Moon 

Stearns  'Light  Four) 

Mitchell 

Distributors  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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ORGANIZING  OUR  MOTOR 

RESERVES  C.    r.   BIN DBEUTEL 


ONE  of  our  potential  military  assets  in  the  United 
States  is  the  possession  of  more  than  2,400,000 
motor  cars.  That  is  the  number  of  automobiles 
registered  with  all  secretaries  of  State  in  1915.  It 
is  several  times  as  many  motor-driven  vehicles  as 
there  were  in  all  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Europe  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  auto- 
mobile's tremendous  worth  in  warfare.  The  orders 
she  has  placed  with  our  manufacturers  in  the  past 
year  are  sufficient  evidence.  America,  however,  is 
just  beginning  to  see  that  her  motor  cars  and  their 
drivers — which  might  furnish  our  army  with  un- 
precedented mobility — are  at  present  "an  undevel- 
oped military  asset." 

The  quotation  above  is  from  a  recent  letter  from 
the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Militia  Affairs  in  Wash- 
ington, Brigadier  General  Albert  L.  Mills,  in  answer 
to  a  note  the  writer  addressed  to  him  upon  the  crea- 
tion of  an  automobile  reserve  corps.  General  Mills, 
Secretary  Garrison,  and  (at  this  writing)  the  gov- 
ernors of  eight  States  have  given  the  movement  their 
indorsement.  In  all  likelihood,  a  few  months  more 
will  see  the  corps  established  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  Where  there  are  legislative  obstacles 
to  prevent  the  motorists  from  becoming  a  part  of 
the  National  Guard,  the  organization  will  be  in  the 
form  of  a  volunteer  detachment,  but  subject  to  mili- 
tary training  in  formations  and  marksmanship. 

Of  the  many  indorsements  of  the  movement  that 
we  might  quote,  the  sound  and  practical  advice  of 
General  Mills  sets  forth  best  the  usefulness  of  motor- 
ists in  war  and  the  need  of  organization  and  train- 
ing to  avert  hopeless  confusion. 

"War  nowadays,"  he  says,  "is  such  a  huge  under- 
taking that  industrial  resources  as  well  as  fighting 
units  must  be  properly  organized.  But  in  the  case 
of  transport  service,  organization  will  not  suffice; 
there  must  also  be  training." 

He  makes  the  problem  more  vivid  by  this  parallel : 
"To  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  military  supply, 
it  may  be  well  to  compare  the  supply  service  of  an 
army  of,  let  us  say,  half  a  million  men  with  a  city 
of  that  number  of  inhabitants.  Both  of  these  aggre- 
gations of  human  beings  require  a  great  supply  of 
food,  the  food  must  be  cooked,  water  must  be  had, 
clothing  and  shelter  must  be  provided,  the  sick  must 
be  taken  care  of,  excreta  and  garbage  must  be  sani- 
tarily disposed  of.  But  for  these  purposes  the  city 
has  railroads  and  trolley  lines.  It  has  a  network  of 
paved  streets.  It  has  sewers.  Lacking  these  facili- 
ties in  great  part,  the  army  throws  even  additional 
duties  on  its  supply  service  by  reason  of  the  need 
for  great  quantities  of  ammunition  and  equipment, 
and  because  the  sick  and  wounded  must  be  removed. 
Moreover,  these  activities  must  never  block  the  roads 
needed  for  the  tactical  movement  of  troops." 

This  summary  makes  the  motor  car's  potential 
usefulness  evident  enough;  and  the  next  point  in 
the  general's  argument  makes  equally  clear  the  press- 
ing need  of  training  if  this  potentiality  is  not  to  be- 
come a  source  of  baffling  confusion : 

"The  field,  ammunition,  supply,  sanitary,  and  engi- 
neer trains  pertaining  to  a  tactical  division  of  22,000 
men  occupy  5.1  miles  of  road  space.  In  addition 
there  are  great  trains  not  assigned  to  divisions.  The 
handling  of  these  trains  so  as  to  avoid  hopeless  con- 
fusion is  an  operation  calling  for  great  skill.  It 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  solved  unless  the  personnel 
of  the  trains  has  both  experience  and  discipline." 

Then,  just  for  good  measure — as  if  his  own  word 
were  not  sufficient  evidence  for  us  on  the  point — 
he  produces  Official  Bulletin  No.  2,  War  Department, 
October,  1914: 

"The  difficulties  of  supply  are  continuous.  Inces- 
sant practice  in  peace  is  vital 
if  supply  service  is  to  oper- 
ate successfully  in  war." 

Secretary  Garrison's  re- 
sponse to  our  inquiry  was  in 
the  same  vein — that  the 
transport  problem  is  a  vital  _ 
one  and  that  the  part  the 
motor  car  has  played  in  Eu- 
rope's war  should  point  a 
moral  to  America.  It  is  of 
great  value  to  the  War  De- 
partment, he  says,  to  know 
how  many  cars  and  drivers 
are  available.  And  the  de- 
partment isn't  merely  won- 
dering about  the  matter:  "A 
study  of  the  proper  organi- 
zation of  such  units  and  how 
to  secure  lists  of  owners  and 
to  gain  options  to  purchase  The  Signal  Corps  of  Northwestern  Military  Academy  uses  wireless  apparatus 


A  scout  car  in  use  on  the  Mexican  border 


or  hire  motor  transportation  is  now  the  subject  of 
study  by  the  General  Staff." 

Just  how  to  launch  this  big  work  is  still  some- 
what of  a  puzzle.  There  are  only  about  a  dozen 
active  automobile  clubs.  All  others  are  either  im- 
passive or  are  surely  disintegrating.  Should  the 
movement  be  left  to  a  patriotic  association  or  to 
the  care  of  the  National  Guard  organizations  of  the 
various  States?  Probably  a  majority  of  motorists 
themselves  would  favor  being  identified  with  the 
guard. 

To  many  the  idea  of  military  service  of  any 
sort  is  displeasing;  they  don't  favor  having  their 
cars  kicked  and  scuffed  by  a  lot  of  rough  soldiers. 
There  is  only  one  thing  to  say  to  men  of  this  mind : 
It  is  a  patriotic  obligation  to  pledge  to  the  United 
States  one's  services  and  one's  car.  By  the  very 
proof  of  ownership  of  an  automobile,  motorists  have 
enjoyed  benefits  above  the  average  in  this  country. 
They  have  seen  more  of  America  and  should  love 
it  more.  They  are,  I  feel,  the  most  intelligent  mass 
of  citizens  we  have.  They  should  see  all  the  more 
clearly  the  country's  abject  need.  They  are  property 
owners  and  should  be  the  most  willing  to  serve  the 
commonwealth. 

As  General  Mills  puts  it:  "Motorists  with  their 
cars,  or  as  drivers  of  other  cars  to  be  mobilized  in 
time  of  war,  may  render  most  valuable  service. 
At  present  they  are  an  undeveloped  military  asset. 
Organization  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  the  first  step 
toward  development." 

In  a  statement  drawn  up  for  the  dozen  worthy 
automobile  clubs  it  was  explained  that  the  Automo- 
bile Reserve  Corps  was  to  be  solely  a  transport  serv- 
ice and  not  an  armored  motor  train.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  best  means  of  organization,  wherever 
it  was  possible,  was  an  alliance  with  the  National 
Guard,  and  that  probably  each  State  would  be  urged 
to  have  its  Legislature  properly  create  the  corps  and 
give  the  members  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  pri- 
vate.   This  statement  for  automobile  clubs  also  ex- 


pressed the  hope  that  States  would  exempt  members 
of  the  Automobile  Reserve  Corps  from  license  duties 
— this  on  account  of  the  great  economy  which  would 
result  from  a  mobilization  of  militia  practically  with- 
out transportation  costs. 

Another  point  suggested  was:  Would  not  thii 
exemption  serve  as  value  received  in  a  binding  con 
tract  between  Automobile  Reserve  Corps  members! 
and  the  State?  Captain  Lorillard  Spencer,  appointed 
by  Major  General  John  F.  O'Ryan  of  the  New  York 
National  Guard  to  take  charge  of  the  organization! 
of  motorists  in  New  York  State,  answers  yes.  H 
knows  of  the  occasional  fickleness  of  militia  patri 
The  transport  service  must  be  dependable.  If  a 
could  be  enforced  upon  the  motorists  enrolled  in  tlhie 
corps,  substitute  cars  might  be  rented  when  the 
emergency  came  and  the  Automobile  Reserve  Corps 
delinquents  would  have  to  foot  the  costs. 

Of  course  there  should  be  some  insignia  to  be 
carried  by  cars  in  the  corps,  an  emblem  preferably 
of  uniform  design,  with  the  State  division  and  regi- 
ment number  conspicuous.  Cars  bearing  this  em- 
blem would  have  the  right  of  way  on  all  roads  in 
times  of  active  service. 

Repair  squads  provided  by  the  State  are  described 
in  the  plan;  also  the  segregation  of  cars  of  one 
make,  so  that  these  repair  squads  will  not  have  to 
be  burdened  with  a  multitudinous  supply  of  extra 
parts  for  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  cars.  The  suggestion 
also  was  outlined  in  the  statement  to  the  motor  clubs 
that  the  Automobile  Reserve  Corps  in  each  State  be 
limited  in  membership  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  militia — this  to  prevent  possible  infantry  and 
cavalry  recruits  from  attempting  to  pay  their  patri-  ^ 
otic  obligations  by  unnecessary  service  in  an  over- 
crowded transport  division.  The  responses  from  the 
clubs  were  prompt  and  satisfying. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Seattle,  on  the  night  of 
its  annual  meeting,  promptly  expressed  interest  and 
heard  an  approving  report  from  H.  W.  Treat,  who 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Seattle  Business 
Men's  Military  Camp.  A  committee  of  substantial 
citizens  was  named  and  at  once  went  to  work  to 
study  plans  of  organization  and  affiliation  with  the 
National  Guard.  In  this  they  have  the  assistance! 
of  Brigadier  General  Mills  and  the  Adjutant  General 
of  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  New  York  State  Motor  Federation,  through 
its  president,  John  M.  Ross  of  Utica,  undertook  a 
canvass  of  affiliated  clubs,  asking  if  each  would  open 
in  its  clubrooms  a  recruiting  station  for  the  Auto- 
mobile Reserve  Corps.    Not  a  club  demurred. 

The  Wolverine  Automobile  Club  of  Detroit  seeksl 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  club  actually  to  or-, 
ganize  in  this  movement. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Philadelphia  has  begun^ 
a  careful  canvass  of  its  members  after  favorable 
action  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Automobile  Club  expresses 
itself  as  warmly  in  favor  of  the  movement. 

Things  are  stirring  in  Wilmington,  St.  Louis,  and 
Kansas  City  at  this  writing,  though  no  definite 
action  can  be  reported. 

It  was  found  that  the  Automobile  Club  of  Mary- 
land had  had  the  foresight  to  anticipate  the  present 
need  as  long  ago  as  1908,  when  it  drew  up  and 
passed  through  the  Maryland  Assembly  an  act  cre- 
ating a  motor  reserve  corps  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Guard.    It  was  not  then  organized,  but  will  be  now. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  America,  the  Aero  Club  of 
America,  the  American  Legion,  and  the  National  Se- 
curity League  have  all  given  expressions  of  support 
and  they  supplied  speakers  for  a  mass  meeting  in 
New  York  during  the  National  Automobile  Show  week 
(December  31-January  8). 

By  presenting  the  idea  to 
owners  of  motor  cars,  the 
truck  owners  are  being 
reached  too,  and  motor  trucks 
can  carry  many  more  sol- 
diers than  touring  cars  can. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining trucks  for  the  recent 
mobilization  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  N.  Y.  N.  G.  Of  this 
Governor  Whitman  writes: 

"The  practicability  of  trans- 
porting large  bodies  of  troops 
by  means  of  automobiles 
was  demonstrated  at  the  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  maneuvers, 
whe-n  the  Seventh  Regiment 
was  moved  from  its  armory 
to  the  mobilization  rendez- 
and  aerial  guns  vous  entirely  by  automobiles." 


IN  SOFIA   IN  THE  FiRST  DAYS  AFTER   THE  GREAT  DECISION 


IT  is  very  quiet  here  in  Sofia  as  the  fighting 
c 


goes  on  over  the  mountains  to  the  westward 
and  the  Germans  drive  down  from  the  north. 
No  crowds,  no  flags — except  the  royal  standard 
floating  above  the  trees  that  screen  the  palace,  its 
'carlet  and  green  matched  by  the  leaves  and  the 
flaming  bed  of  salvias  below.  No  plays  about  war, 
no  songs,  no  cartoons — none  of  that  continuous 
dramatization  which,  in  a  great  capital,  among  a 
more  nervous,  sophisticated  people,  turns  the  very 
bricks  to  life  in  a  time  like  this.  I  suppose  a  man 
leading  in  his  afternoon  paper  in  some  Paris  or 
Petrograd  cafe  that  Bulgaria  is  digging  her  own 
srrave,  or  in  a  Berlin  or  Budapest  cafe  that  the 
war's  climax  has  come,  and  that  now  the  way  lies 
open  to  Egypt  and  the  East,  feels  more  closely  the 
tragic  import  of  the  step  the  Bulgars  have  taken 
than  he  would  here  in  the  capital  itself. 

It  has  rained  ever  since  the  fighting  began,  as  it 
is  likely  to  do  at  this  time  of  year  ia  the  Balkan 
aighlands.  It  has  poured  day  and  night  on  the 
;roops  in  Macedonia  and  the  Serbian  mountains, 
Irizzled  incessantly  here,  and  the  mountains  behind 
he  capital,  already  dusted  with  snow,  are  hidden 
n  mist.  Through  this  chilly  mist,  in  Sofia  itself, 
I  train  of  baggage  carts  now  and  then  creaks  by, 
Irawn  by  the  oxen  or  the  black  water-buff'alo  cattle 
hat  helped  to  win  the  first  Balkan  War.  They  do 
lot  have  to  worry  so  much  about  the  scarcity  of 
ires  in  the  Balkans.  Occasionally  there  is  a  mili- 
ary automobile — but  even  in  peace  times  motor  cars 
ire  not  very  numerous  in  Sofia — or  a  squad  of  sol- 
liers  just  brought  in  from  their  sheep  and  the  hills, 
■itill  wearing,  often,  their  sandals  and  thick-laced 
eggins — like  Arctic  explorer.s — they  do  not  quite  lose 
heir  air  of  wandering  elk,  in  spite  of  their  brand- 
lew  flat  caps  and  long  brown  overcoats. 

Now  and  then  a  newsboy  scurries  up  with  one  of 
he  .several  little  papers  printed  in  the  Cyrillic  alpha- 
let,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon — a  reminder 
'f  the  Bulgaria  of  ye.sterday — the  "Echo  de  Bul- 
'arie"  in  French.  One  reads  of  more  successes  in 
vlacedonia,  of  the  "chains  of  slavery"  being  broken, 

he  "church  bells  ringing  as  at  Easter  time,"  and  the  people  receiving  the  con- 
juering  army  with  cheers  and  flowers.    The  first  prisoners  have  come  in — 
ifteen  hundred  of  them — yet  few  have  seen  them,  and  the  first  wounded  are 
ilready  in  the  hospitals.    Macedonia  is  no  longer  a  "question,"  but,  for  the 
•resent  at  least,  a  part  of  Bulgaria.    Yet  there  is  no  demonstration,  little  in 
hese  ordinary  streets — you  might  a]mo.st  be  in  Spokane  or  Colorado  Springs — 
1  remind  you  that 
alf  a  million  men, 
^vo  or  three  times 
8  many  as  we  could 
lobilize  if  we  had 
'  fight  to-morrow, 
ave  gone  out  to 
ar. 

Indeed,  now  that 
le  decision  has  at 
ist  been  made,  there 
ieniB  less  excite- 
lent  than  there  was 
'i  the  bright  hot 
ays  of  last  .summer, 
hen  dusty  cavalry 
q  u  a  d  r  0  n  H  went 
att<;ring  down  the 
I  a  i  n  streets,  the 
dewalks  were  full 
.young  officers  in 
ll^ite  summer 
"^kets,  the  great 
alkan   riddle  was 
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still  a  riddle,  and   anything  might  happen. 
Fate  had  but  to  whistle  six  or  eight  months 
ago  and  the  Bulgars  would  have  gone  against 
the  Turks.    Constantinople  would  have  fallen— 
so  went  the  dream — the  Dardanelles  been  opened, 
Russia  relieved,  Rumania  rolled  down  on  Budapest, 
the  Greeks  joined  in,  and  the  war  been,  if  not  over, 
at  least  restricted.    All  through  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, while  I  was  in  Constantinople,  it  was  one  of  the 
stock  questions^ — not  if  Bulgaria  was  coming,  but 
when.    Before  commencement,  when  the  Bulgarian 
Minister  one  day  packed  off  all  the  Bulgarian  stu- 
dents at  Robert  College  and  the  American  Girls' 
School,  people  thought  it  only  a  matter  of  days. 

And  now  Fate — including  the  defeated  Russians 
and  half  a  million  Germans  and  Austro-Hungarians 
driving  down  through  Serbia  toward  the  Bulgarian 
line— has,  you  might  say,  not  only  whistled  but  given 
a  command.  The  once  delicately  balanced  scales  go 
down  with  a  thump.  The  gate  to  Constantinople 
opens,  but  to  the  other  side,  and  all  at  once  the  whole 
picture  goes — click! — into  a  new  shape,  like  the  fig- 
ures in  a  kaleidoscope. 

Yet  it  is  not  their  role  as  partner  of  destiny  which 
has  interested  the  Bulgarians  at  any  time  since  the 
war  began  nor  which  absorbs  them  now.  They  are 
intensely  patriotic,  hard-headed,  and  practical  people 
whose  experience  has  given  them  perhaps  a  more 
than  usually  unsentimental  notion  of  international 
politics.  The  most  progressive,  serious,  and  sound 
of  the  Balkan  States,  theirs  are  the  virile  rather 
than  the  decorative  virtues.  They  have  few  frivoli- 
ties, cannot  talk  for  talking's  sake  as  their  vivacious 
neighbors,  the  Rumanians,  do  so  cleverly,  and  they 
have  had,  not  only  since  this  war  began,  but  ever 
since  the  second  Balkan  War  ended,  one  fixed  idea — 
to  get  back  Bulgarian  Macedonia,  which  was  taken 
from  them  and  given  to  the  Serbs  by  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest. 

»The  Bulgars  had,  you  will  recall,  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  war  against  the  Turks  and  driven  them  all 
but  out  of  Europe,  when  there  came  the  falling  out 
with  Serbia  over  the  boundary  line.    The  Greeks 
the  Serbs  against  their  late  ally.    Turkey  attacked  from  the  east,  and 
Rumania  came  down  from  the  north  to  administer  the  coup  de  grace. 
By  the  subsequent  treaty  the  Turks  came  back  to  Adrianople,  Rumania  took 
a  slice  of  the  Dobruja,  Macedonia  went  to  Serbia  and  Greece.    Without  going 
into  the  details  of  the  dismal  business,  it  may  be  said  that  the  vivisection  prac- 
ticed by  the  powers  at  Bucharest  was  one  of  those  treaties  of  peace  which, 

as  I  wrote  after 
passing  through 
Bulgaria  in  July, 
are  really  treaties 
of  war. 

It  left  Bulgaria, 
too,  with  her  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  her 
obsession  of  recon- 
quest  a  fixed  idea 
based,  not  on  merely 
sentimental  grounds, 
but  on  the  concrete 
fact  that  a  virile, 
intensely  serious,  and 
patriotic  little  na- 
tion, surrounded  by 
jealous  neighbors 
and  just  beginning 
to  take  her  place  in 
the  world,  had  lost 
a  vital  fraction  of 

The  firimlinu  »l  U„  u  orbl  war  has  drawn  in  U„  l{ah,ar..    Theirn  is  not  a  world  policy.    Tiny  haw  merely  her  territory  and  a 

gone  out  to  lake  their  own.    They  would  have  fouyht  the  Turks,  or  anythiny  else  in  sight,  to  get  back  Macedonia        quarter  of  her  popu- 


Bulgarian  officer  with  supplies  for  his  mess 


joined 
finally 
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lation.    The  Bulg'ais  would  have  fought  the  Turks, 
or  anything  else  in  sight,  provided  they  were  sure 
of  getting  back  Macedonia.    But  they  had  had  their 
fingers  burned  once  and  thrown  away  half  a  genera- 
tion of  young  men  for  nothing,  and  they  were  not 
going  to  fight  again  until  they  knew,  or  thought 
they  knew,  where  they  were  coming  out.    And  now 
that  the  glacial-like  grinding  of  the  world  war  has 
drawn  them  in  at  last,  they  still,  as  during  their 
fourteen  months  of  neutrality,  keep  their  eyes  level 
on  the  main  chance.  One  hears 
nothing  of  Egypt  or  the  East, 
nor  of  what  modifications  this 
step  may  bring  in  Bulgarian 
conditions  or  character.  They 
have,  as  those  now  in  power 
look  at  it,  merely  gone  out  to 
take  their  own. 

It  was  to  meet  the  man  who 
has  directed  Bulgaria's  policy, 
not  only  since  the  war,  but 
since  the  tragic  days  of  1913, 
when  Rumania  joined  the  pack 
that  had  Bulgaria  at  bay,  that 
I  went  to  see  Dr.  RadoslavofF, 
the  Bulgarian  Premier.  Di-. 
Radoslavoff  came  from  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Lovetch,  in  north- 
ern Bulgaria,  near  Plevna — 
one  of  the  towns  with  an 
American  school — and  he  has 
been  in  politics  ever  since  he 
came  back  from  Vienna  and 
Heidelberg  with  his  lawyer's 
degree,  and,  after  a  brief  ap- 
prenticeship, became  Minister 
of  Justice  under  Premier  Kai  a- 
veloff  when  only  twenty-eight. 

The  Bulgarians,  as  might  be 
expected  of  an' ambitious  little 
nation,  where  nearly  everybody 
owns  land  and  everybody  votes,  take  to  politics  like 
ducks  to  water.  One  educated  Bulgarian,  speaking  of 
another  to  a  stranger,  will  mention  the  fact  that  he 
is  Russophile  or  Russophobe  just  as  naturally  as  he 
would  speak  of  his  height  or  the  color  of  his  eyes; 
and  the  main  difference  between  Bulgarian  parties 
and  politicians  has  consisted  in  their  various  degrees 
of  friendliness  or  fear  toward  the  great  power  that 
helped  give  Bulgaria  her  independence  and  precipi- 
tated Bulgaria's  present  action  by  the  ultimatum  and 
the  astonishingly  peremptory  demand  that  the  sup- 
posedly neutral  nation  should  break  off  relations  with 
the  Central  Powers.  There  are,  however,  a  bewilder- 
ing array  of  clans  and  names — Liberals,  Old,  Young, 
and  Stambulovist;  Nationals,  Democrats,  Progres- 
sives, Agrarians,  Socialists,  doctrinaire  and  broad, 
and  so  on.  Dr.  Radoslavoff's  party  are  the  Old  Lib- 
erals, inclined  to  be  anti-Russian,  and  while  all  Bul- 
garians resent  the  Russian  ultimatum,  and  the  war 
necessarily  puts  an  end  to  theorizing,  the  opposition 
leaders  not  unnaturally  regret  that  so  momentous 
a  step  should  have  been  taken  without  the  combined 
counsels  of  a  coalition  ministry. 

"Bulgaria  Wants  Her  Own" 

HE  came  into  the  reception  room  in  which  we  had 
been  waiting — a  canny,  comfortable  little  man  of 
sixty,  with  a  beard,  a  wide  Slavic  nose  and  merry 
blue  eyes — a  history  professor,  you  might  say,  at 
first  sight,  as  soon  as  Minister  President.  An  Asso- 
ciated Press  man  said  that  he  reminded  him  of  a 
reduced  version  of  Oom  Paul  Kruger,  whom  he  had 
known  well,  and,  oddly  enough,  I  had  thought  of  the 
same  thing.  He  listened  intently  and  spoke  slowly, 
with  an  occasional  quick  chuckle  and  a  shake  of 
the  forefinger  in  front  of  his  face.  None  of  the 
clever  cosmopolitanism  of  the  Rumanians — Mr.  Take 


lonesco,  for  instance — no  blood-and-iron — only  a 
simple,  solid  old  Bulgar,  with  an  occasional  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  and  lifting  of  the  hand  which  threw 
a  sort  of  film  of  Oriental  manner  over  his  modern, 
go-ahead  clear-headedness — a  canny  Scotchman,  you 
might  say,  with  a  touch  of  the  Turk. 

I  spoke  of  the  vague  and  rather  operatic  notions 
we  often  had  in  America  of  the  Balkans.  Serbia,  per- 
haps, we  might  now  know  a  little  better,  for  there 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  Serbia  during 


Juvenile  shepherds  of  Bulgaria.    Democracy  thrives  among  King  Ferdinand's  peasants 


the  year  past.  We  had  sent  doctors,  nurses,  and 
supplies,  and  felt  a  .strong  sympathy  for  a  people 
that  had  suffered  much  and  fought  bravely  against 
overwhelming  odds.  Doubtless  many  at  home  now 
were  asking  why  the  Serbians  should  have  to  be 
attacked  by  Bulgaria  too — in  short,  why  had  Bul- 
garia found  it  necessary  to  go  to  war? 

Dr.  Radoslavoff  said  that  he  knew  that  Americans 
had  done  a  great  deal  for  Serbia;  doubtless  they 
would  feel  much  the  same  sympathy  for  Bulgaria, 
for  they  also  were  a  little  people  and  were  fighting 
for  their  rights — for  land  unjustly  taken  from  them 
and  the  liberty  of  their  countrymen  living  in  it. 
And  leaning  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  with  his  feet 
curled  up  at  the  side  of  it,  the  Premier  stated  Bul- 
garia's case  somewhat  as  it  has  already  been  stated 
here — a  case  the  justice  of  which  has  been  rather 
generally  admitted,  unless  perhaps  by  the  Serbians, 
and  even  they  have  looked  on  Macedonia  as  a  sort 
of  hostage  for  their  long-desired  outlet  to  the  sea. 

"Bulgaria  can  never  be  a  big  nation,"  said  Dr. 
Radoslavoff;  "that  we  know  very  well.  We  cannot 
play  big  politics — we  have  no  notions  of  conquest  or 
chauvinism  whatsoever.  All  we  ask  is  our  own  and 
the  right  to  live  in  it." 

I  said  that  Bulgaria's  rights  in  Macedonia  were 
pretty  generally  admitted.  Certainly  England  would 
have  been  glad  to  see  them  realized — in  going  in 
with  the  Central  Powers,  had  Bulgaria  decided  that 
the  Entente  could  not  win? 

The  Minister  President  did  not  answer  this  di- 
rectly. The  Entente  had  made  many  offers,  he  said, 
many  promises,  all  demanding  that  Bulgaria  attack 
Turkey,  all  depending  on  the  success  of  the  Entente 
in  the  end.  As  for  attacking  Turkey,  that  was  not 
as  simple  a  matter  as  many  seemed  to  think.  The 
Turks  of  1915  were  a  very  different  army  from 
the  Turks  of  1912,  as  they  had  shown  at  the  Darda- 


nelles, and  it  might  not  have  been  .so  ea.sy  to  forci 
the  Chatalja  line.    Meanwhile,  by  waiting  and  purf 
suing  a  moderate  policy,  they  had  obtained  withou 
fighting  the  thing  they  mo.st  needed  from  the  Turk.s- 
the  railroad  down  to  Dedeagach  and  uninterruptet 
communication,   in    their   territory,   bordering  thi 
^gean.    As  for  adventures  on  Constantinople,  no 
body  thought  that  they  would  have  been  allowec 
to  remain  there  even  were  they  able  to  take  it. 
So  much  for  the  East  frontier.    As  for  Mace 
donia  and  the  idee  fixe:  then 
was    on    the    one    hand  th( 
Entente,  promising  to  do  some 
thing  provided  they  won — an( 
Bulgaria  attacked  Turkey;  oi 
the  other  hand,  there  were  th' 
Central    Powers   telling  Bui 
garia  to  leave  the  Turks  alori' 
and  to  go  and  takfe  Macedonii 
if   she   wanted   it.  Even 
the  Entente  won,  then  Serbii 
would  win  too,  and  if  Serbia 
beaten,  could  not  be  forced  ti 
give  up  Macedonia  [I  am  ex 
pressing  the  common  talk  o 
the  war  party  here  rather  thai 
quoting  the  Premier  directly] 
then  what  chance  would  th^ 
Bulgars  have  of  getting  Mace 
donia  from  a  Serbia  to  whicl 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Croatia 
and  Dalmatia  had  been  added 
what  chance  would  Bulgari; 
and  her  five  or  six  millions  o 
people  stand  of  merely  hold 
ing  their  own  in  the  Balkans 
indeed,  again.st  an  ambitiou 
Serbia  that  would  then  hav' 
grown   from   five  millions  t 
twelve  or  fifteen? 

An  outsider  may  ask  wh; 
there  is  not  a  place  for  both  nations  in  the  Balkan? 
why  Serbia  cannot  get  the  seaport  she  is  entitled  ti 
on  the  Adriatic,  and  Bulgaria  get  Macedonia?  AnUj 
this  is  a  reasonable  que.stion.  .  Yet  there  is  no  omf  ^ 
nipotent  Jove  to  arrange  such  things.    Serbia  ha: 
been  grasping  and  chauvinistic,  to  say  the  least;  thi 
great  powers  who  bargain  these  little  nations  bad- 
and  forth  are,  unfortunately,  just  as  selfish  as  th<l|I 
little  ones  themselves.    Russia's  supposed  interest  h 
a  strong  Serbia  to  offset  the  Germanic  push  towan 
Constantinople,  and  the  prospect  that,  even  if  th( 
Entente  were  to  win  decisively,  Serbia  might  beconn 
the  dominating  force  in  the  Balkans,  seemed  to  manjA, 
Bulgarians  a  very  real  danger  indeed.  I 

A  Nation  with  a  Future  w 


THIS  fear  is  an  influence  which  the  more  altru 
istic  Bulgarians  do  not  urge,  but  it  was  neverthe 
less  an  influence,  one  of  the  many,  which,  when  ths 
German  offensive  began  to  drive  down  toward  th( 
Bulgarian  line,  almost  forced  Bulgaria  to  fight,  cm' 
way  or  another,  whether  she  wanted  to  or  not. 

"Suppose  the  Central  Powers  do  win?"  I  asked' 
"Is  there  not  danger  that  Bulgaria  will  be,  so  t< 
speak,  swallowed  up?" 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  marvelous  developmen' 
of  this  little  nation  since  she  emerged,  only  thirty' 
seven  years  ago,  from  centuries  of  oblivion  undei 
the  Turks,  and  admires  her  earnest  democratii 
spirit,  can  escape  such  a  question,  even  grantinf 
the  practical  advantages  that  such  a  close  associa 
tion  might  bring. 

"No,"  said  the  Minister  President  shortly,  "we  an 
not  Turks!" 

The  notion  seemed  to  grow  on  him  as  he  though 
it  over,  and  he  laughed  knowingly  and  waved  a  fingt' 
in  front  of  his  face.         {Continued  on  page  24) 


Bulgars  and  their  water  buffaloes  that  helped  win  the  hr  u  Balkan  War 
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BESIDE  the  reefs  Los  Cocos  lay," 
chanted  Garrie,  and  squinted  up 
his  eyes  to  have  another  look  at  Los 
Cocos  over  the  rail. 

''A  fair  isle  within  a  tropic  sea," 
he  continued  slowly,  "and — but  that's  punk,  isn't  it, 
Kill?  My  head  must  be  full  of  something  else.  Any- 
way, I  went  straight  from  the  boat  landing  and 
through  the  jungle  by  way  of  that  path  you  told  me 
to  look  for.  Kill.  I  was  wondering  if  I'd  taken  the 
wrong  way,  when — "  He  came  to  a  full  pause. 
"When?"  prompted  Killorin. 

"I  stepped  plumb  into  it — a  picture  of  waving 
palms  against  a  flashing  beach,  of  little  waves  ruffling 
under  a  soft  wind,  of  not  a  cloud  in  the  bluest  sky 
above  red-tiled  roofs,  and  the  red  roofs  themselves 
sticking  up  above  the  waving  palms  like  patches  of 
red  paint.  And  out  from  the  shore  a  low  surf  was 
washing  over  reefs  that  were  white  as  a  mouthful  of 
dog's  teeth. 

"And  I  looked  out  on  our  forty  gray-painted,  gun- 
mounted  ships,  every  one  with  her  ensign  .showing 
astern,  and  I  guess  I  put  'em  through-  more  maneu- 
vers and  wars  than  they  could  attend  to  in  a  thou- 
sand years  working  night  and  day.  And  I  came  out 
of  my  dream  feeling  sorry  for  myself — to  think  I'd 
be  dead  and  laid  away  before  the  tenth  of  what  I'd 
marked  out  for  them  to  do  could  ever  come  to  pass." 

"And  what  of  the  sea-bath  place  you  started  to 
tell  me  of?" 

"In  big  white  letters  on  a  bright-blue  wall  I  spotted 
it — the  sign :  B-A-jJ-O-S.  Ban-yose  they  pronounce 
it.  You  take  a  full  breath.  Kill,  and  then:  'Ban- 
yose'!  you  explode  it  as  if  you  were  saying  something 
you  were  proud  of.  An  old  chap  behind  the  banyose 
wicket  tells  me  it  is  cincuenta  centavos  for  the  habili- 
ments for  the  bath  and  one  entire  peso  for  a  dressing 
room.  Uno  peso  cinquenta — bueno,  bueno,'  I  said, 
waving  my  hand  like  I  was  a  millionaire,  and  paid 
him  and  was  passed  in. 

"It  was  a  long  pool  fenced  in  by  slats  from  the  out- 
side water.  A  veranda  was  over  the  further  end, 
with  a  gate  passage  under  it  to  the  breakwater  basin 
outside.  It  looked  like  a  great  loafing  place,  the 
veranda.  Kill,  for  men  and  women  looking  like  they 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  working  for  a  living. 
What  weren't  loafing  and  looking  at  the  swimmers  in 
the  pool  were  having  cool  drinks  for  themselves  at 
little  tables.  There  was  so  much  rubbering  and  so 
little  swimming  inside  that  after  I  took  my  dive  off 
the  end  of  the  springboard  I  kept  straight  under  the 
veranda  and  stepped  through  the  gate  to  the  break- 
water basin. 

"There  wa.s  a  trading  schooner  to  anchor  out  there, 
rnd  it  was  fine  diving  from  her  masthead,  Kill — a 
■traight-out  lunge  to  clear  her  side,  and  then  a  sharp 
turn,  and  straight  down  into  forty  feet  of  great 
water.  And  I  had  it  all  to  myself,  I  thought,  till 
after  fifteen  minutes  or  so  I  heard  a  holler  for  help, 
and  there  was  a  girl  gasping  and  choking  and  going 
down. 

"Ten  strokes  and  I  was  to  her.  And  I  took  her 
in  tow,  expecting  a  little  fuss.  But  not  a  bit.  She 
was  cool — well,  if  I'd  been  drowning  and  no  more  ex- 
cited than  she  was,  I'd  feel  like  talking  about  it  after- 
ward. I  was  making  good  headway  with  her  toward 
the  hathhou.se  when  she  said,  cool  and  calm :  'The 
beach  is  nearer,  don't  you  think?' 

"I  didn't  think  the  beach  was  nearer,  but  io  tell  a 
woman  she's  wrong  the  first  time  you  meet  her — 
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who. is  going  to  do  that?  Besides,  it  was  only  a 
little  extra  work;  so  I  towed  her  to  the  beach.  And 
we  stood  there,  the  two  of  us,  and :  'You  saved  my 
life,'  she  said,  and  said  I  must  come  and  be  her 
guest,  at  her  hotel  in  San'  Cruz  on  the  mainland, 
for  dinner,  and  of  course  I  had  to  tell  her  I  couldn't. 
And  then  she  said:  'Then  let  us  have  an  ice  on 
the  bathhouse  veranda,'  and  I  told  her  why  that 
wouldn't  do — I  was  only  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
navy,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  unwritten  law  among 
us  enlisted  men  not  to  eat  with  ladies  where  officers 
and  their  ladies  dine. 

"At  that  she  looks  over  at  the  Johnnies  peeking 
through  the  slats  at  us,  and  snapped  her  fingers,  and 
said:  'That  for  their  laws!  You  saved  my  life,  and 
I  want  to  show  you  my  appreciation.' 

"It  was  no  use  trying  to  tell  her  it  was  a  joke  to 
speak  of  my  having  saved  her  life,  that  she  floated 
as  high  and  light  as  a  can  buoy — she  stuck  to  it  that 
I  had.  'You  saved  my  life,'  she  said  for  the  fourth 
or  fifth  time,  'and  you  must  come  and  be  my  guest 
at  the  hotel  in  the  city  for  dinner.' 

"And  of  course  I  had  to  tell  her  I'd  like  to  but 
couldn't — that  I  had  to  be  back  aboard  ship  from 
liberty  at  five  o'clock;  we'd  all  passed  our  word 
before  our  division  officer  would  put  us  on  the  lib- 
erty list.  And  she  said  then :  'After  you've  lived 
up  to  your  word  by  going  back  to  your  ship — after 
that,  what?' 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  Kill,  but  right  away  I 
began  to  think  of  it,  and  by  and  by  I  said  I  could  see 
my  way  clear  to  get  ashore  and  by  ten  o'clock  be  at 
the  big  hotel  in  San'  Cruz  on  the  mainland." 

"And  who  will  be  giving  you  special  liberty  to  go 
ashore  to-night,  Garrie?"  asked  Killorin. 

"I'm  going  without." 

"You  are?"  Killorin's  lower  lip  projected  specu- 
latively as  he  looked  anew  at  Garrie.  "Well,  I  sup- 
pose you  are,"  he  said  finally.  "It's  wonderful  to  be 
young,  Garrie,  and  know  no  more  of  evil  than  a  four- 
weeks-old  carrier  pigeon." 

"I'm  nineteen,"  protested  Garrie.  "And  I  got  word 
to  Tony,  the  American  spig  who  keeps  the  cantina  at 
the  head  of  the  landing  pier." 

"And  what  was  the  lady's  name?" 

"Carmen  Whiffle — Miss  Carmen  Whiffle." 

"Carmen  Whiffle — "  It  was  a  bugle  call  that  in- 
terrupted. 

"Supper,"  yelled  Garrie,  and  joined  the  rush  down 
the  ladder. 

Standing  full  height  and  inhaling  great  breaths 
atop  the  afterturret  was  where  Killorin  found  Garrie 
after  supper.  "Look,  Kill — the  file  of  musicians  be- 
low there,  and  the  two  men  standing  by  the  ensign 
halyards  for  colors!"  cried  Garrie,  "and  on  the  quar- 
ter-dock of  every  other  of  the  forty  American  ships 
to  moorings  here  are  files  of  other  musicians  just  so 
drawn  up,  and  other  pairs  of  l)luejackets  standing 
just  .so  by  the  halyards,  aren't  there?" 

"If  they're  not,"  responded  Killorin,  "some  watch 
officer  will  be  due  to  ketch  hell." 

Below  them,  on  the  quarter-deck,  their  own  officer 
of  the  deck  was  having  an  eye  to  the  flagship,  and 
the  leader  of  the  band  an  eye  to  the  officer  of  the 
deck.    When  the  officer  caught  it — the  signal  whip- 


ping from  the  flagship — he  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  "Sound — Colors!"  he 
ordered  smartly.  With  the  bursting 
out  of  the  national  hymn  the  ensign 
began  to  fall  away  from  the  jack- 
staff.  Without  turning  head  or  eyes,  Garrett  knew 
that  on  every  other  warship  of  the  forty  there  to 
moorings  a  band  was  also  martially  playing,  an  en- 
sign slowly  lowering,  and  officers  and  men  standing 
stiff  as  stanchions  to  attention.  With  the  last  note 
of  the  band,  the  last  gathered  fold  of  the  ensign, 
officers  and  men  saluted  and  relaxed. 

"T^OR  a  space  Garrett  was  silent;  and  then:  "Do 
y's'pose,  Kill,  we'll  ever  get  so  we  won't  feel  the 
little  waves  running  all  over  us  at  Colors?" 

"If  we  do,  Garrie,  some  undertaker  ought  to  be 
out  in  the  brig  for  it,  for  if  we're  not  dead  an' 
buried,  we  ought  to  be." 

"Look  now!"  cried  Garrie.  "Look,  Kill,  at  that 
quarter  circle  of  a  harbor  front,  with  the  i-ed-brown 
beach  to  the  south,  and  that  clump  of  lone-looking 
poles  just  showing  above  the  walls  of  the  old  bastille 
of  a  fort  to  the  north — and  those  blinding  blue  and 
white  and  pink  walls  of  the  daytime  city — they're 
fading  into  the  dark!" 

"I'm  looking." 

"And  look — above  the  city  that  crescent  of  a  young 
moon  in  the  low  sky,  and  between  the  moon  and  the 
city  walls  that  one  star  like  a  shining  jewel  pinned 
on  to  a  black  cloth.    Look  at  it!" 

"Fine — 'tis  wonderful.  It  reminds  me  of  a  Turk- 
ish cigarette  ad." 

"Oh,  Kill,  Kill!" 

Killorin  patted 
all  right,  Garrie. 
ing  at  things.  ' 
in  the  end.  But 


him  on  the  shoulder.  "You're 
Stick  to  your  own  way  of  look- 
Twill   make  people  more  happy 
there's  a  fleet  call  gone.  'Twill 


be  night  drill  soon.  And  you're  still  going  to  it, 
Garrie?" 

"I'm  going  to  try  it.    I  said  I'd  be  there.  Kill." 

"And  Miss  Whiffle  that  swam  so  poorly  she  nearly 
got  drowned — what  did  she  look  like?" 

"Oh,  Kill,  she  was  beautiful.  She  was  of  dark 
complexion,  tanned  over  and  smooth  as  any  man, 
with  big  teeth  shining  out  from  the  fan.  And  she 
had  sort  of  agate-colored  eyes  with  lights  in  'em." 

"And  a  good  shaper,  of  course?" 

"A  figure.  Kill — I  was  ashamed  I  was  noticing  her 
so  much.  And  she  had  hair  all  bronze,  and  while  she 
was  talking  it  came  down  from  under  her  silk  cap 
and  drifted  down  to  her  waist.  She  was  the  most 
beautiful — " 

"I  believe  you.  And  if  you're  still  bound  to  try  it, 
remember  to  keep  a  bright  eye  out  and  dive  deep. 
It'd  be  like  some  young  genius  of  a  gun  pointer  at 
subcaliber  practice  to  spot  your  head  floating  along 
and  'Ha!  ha!'  he'll  cry — 'a  new  kind  of  patent  tar- 
get,' and  for  the  glory  of  the  navy  cut  loose  at  you. 
And,  Garrie"?" 

"Yes?" 

"If  these  revolutionists  break  into  San'  Cruz  to- 
night, it's  a  sure  thing  we'll  land,  and — you  absent 
without  leave — why,  you  know,  Garrie — " 

"If  it  comes  to  that  to-night.  Kill,  don't  you  worry 
— they  won't  have  to  be  sending  any  search  party  to 
dig  me  out." 

A  ship's  bugler  came  running  out  then  from  the 
superstructure  and  sounded  General  Quarters, 
whereat  "Keep  an  ear  open  for  any  bugle  call  to- 
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night,  Garrie,"  said  Killorin,  and,  pressing  his  arm, 
dropped  from  the  turret  to  deck  and  was  gone. 

As  Garrett  dropped  also  from  the  turret  he  heard 
from  the  other  end  of  the  ship  the  call  to  quarters 
repeated;  and  saw,  with  the  echo  of  that  call,  every 
topside  light  in  the  ship  go  out. 

Moving  rapidly  in  the  dark,  he  descended  a  ladder 
to  the  gun  deck.  By  the  dim  light  of  battle  lanterns 
hanging  at  intervals  to  bulkheads,  he  hurried  through 
the  passageways.  All  along  the  way  he  bumped  into 
officers  and  other  men  hurrying  to  their  stations. 

His  station  was  in  the  forward  casemate,  star- 
board side.'  Arriving  there,  he  peered  out  from  the 
gun  port.  Not  a  sign  of  a  ship  anywhere;  all  black 
darkness  in  the  harbor  it  was.  Every  ship  there  was 
going  through  the  same  drill  as  his  own ;  and  on  his 
own  he  knew  that  officers  and  men  were  by  now  on 
the  bridge,  in  the  tops,  in  the  turrets,  in  engine 
rooms,  boiler,  dynamo  rooms — in  every  remote  com- 
partment they  were  at  their  stations.  It  was  as  if 
they  were  going  into  actual  night  battle;  at  their  gun 
ports,  at  every  gun  port  on  their  ships,  at  every  gun 
port  of  every  ship  in  the  harbor,  as  well  as  at  every 
station  topside  and  between  decks,  officers  and  men 
were  peering  out  for  what  they  could  see  on  the 
black  waters.  Garrett's  nerves  were  as  taut  as  if  it 
were  actual  battle;  and  the  others  about  him  he 
knew,  by  their  tense  whispers  and  forced  breathing, 
all  felt  as  he  did. 

For  two,  three,  four  minutes  there  was  a  black 
silence,  and  then:  "There  she  is,  sir!"  said  a  voice. 

Instantly  the  whole  gun  crew  saw  it — a  tiny  white 
light  on  the  black  water.  A  low  murmur  rose  from 
the  passageway;  a  score  of  voices  burst  out:  "I 
see  her!" 

"Silence!"  warned  an  officer's  voice.  "Train!"  he 
ordered. 

The  barrel  of  the  gun  began  to  swing.  It  was  too 
dark  for  him  to  see  beyond  the  long  barrel,  but  he 
knew  that  on  every  ship  in  the  harbor  every  deck 
and  turret  gun  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  was 
following  that  moving  light  in  just  that  way;  he 
could  feel  where  he  could  not  see — every  gun  pointer 
and  gun  trainer,  all  gun  crews  snuggling  closer  to 
their  work. 

It  was  his  time.   He  slipped  from  his  casemate  and 
through  the  bulkhead  to  where  a  ladder  led  down  the 
ship's    side    to  the 
water  line. 

Here  he  stripped 
himself  of  everything 
except  his  neckerchief, 
that,  with  some  gold 
pieces  knotted  into  it, 
he  hung  around  his 
neck,  and,  descending 
the  ladder,  reached  an 
arm  low  and  dropped 
into  the  water  the 
bundle  of  clothes. 

STANDING  there 
in  the  black  lone- 
someness,  knowing 
that  every  man  in  the 
ship  but  himself  was 
at  his  battle  station, 
thrilled  Garrett.  He 
now  almost  wished  to 
turn  back.  But  he 
had  said  he  would  be 
there.  He  balanced 
for  a  moment,  had  a 
look  to  relocate  the 
lights  of  the  harbor 
front,  and  scooped 
swiftly  off  from  the 
ladder. 

He  went  away  with 
a  long,  easy  side 
stroke,  which  would 
compel  him  to  show 
no  more  than  half  his 
head  and  one  side  of 
his  face  above  water. 
For  perhaps  five  min- 
utes, or  ten,  he  neither 
heard  nor  saw  any- 
thing; then  came  a 
stealthy  sh — sh — sh — 
sh — of  something 
stealing  through  the 
water.  A  ship's 
steamer  that  would 
be,  and  when  his  head 

bumped  into  her  side  in  the  dark  he  paid  no  more 
attention  than  to  dive  straight  down,  cut  under  her 
keel,  and  come  up  well  clear  of  the  other  side. 

Presently  there  came  another,  and  another,  and 
then  a  line  from  the  stern  of  another  almost  swept 
his  head  off  his  shoulders;  following  along  that  line, 
to  see  what  would  be  on  the  end  of  it,  he  met  with  a 
little  raft,  and  on  the  raft  was  a  tiny  target,  at  sight 
of  which:  "Subcaliber  practice!"  he  muttered,  and 
dived. 

He  cume  up — nothing  had  happened;  and  he  was 


swimming  easily,  when  he  felt  something  drift  into 
the  back  of  his  head.  He  rolled  and  found  another 
little  raft,  with  another  little  canvas  target  on  it. 
He  shoved  off  from  it,  lazily  enough,  until  his 
weather  eye  caught,  first  the  flash  and  then  the 
sweep  of  a  widening  beam  of  light  traveling  toward 
him.  "Fare  thee  well,  0  Sweeping  Searchlight,  fare 
thee  well!"  he  chanted  softly,  and  dived  and  kicked — 
a  convulsive  kick;  and  again;  and  another;  and  con- 
tinued to  kick  himself  shoreward  as  hard  and  for  as 
long  as  he  could  stand  it  under  water. 

He  had  to  come  up  or  burst.  Before  he  struck  the 
surface  he  could  hear  the  hail  of  bullets — pip,  pip — 
pip-p — pip-p-p — and,  reaching  the  surface,  could  see 
where  they  were  tearing  to  shreds  the  canvas,  and 
whitening  the  water  all  about  it,  of  a  little  target 
not  ten  yards  away. 

Everywhere  on  the  surface  were  the  little  targets 
after  that;  and  everywhere  the  little  white  hills  of 
water  spurting  and  the  /np,  pip — inp-p-})— pip-p-p — of 
the  little  bullets  all  about  him.  But  it  was  all  good 
marksmanship — twenty  yards  away  he  felt  safe 
from  any  of  them;  when  one  threatened  to  come 
closer  he  dived  deep. 

THE  period  of  the  little  targets  passed  away;  and 
ensued  then  an  era  of  darkness,  with  a  series  of 
swift-moving,  sharp  things  cutting  through  the 
water.  Behind  him  one;  from  ahead  one;  to  either 
side  also.  It  was  too  dark  to  see,  but  it  did  not  take 
him  long  to  figure  them  out:  destroyers  they  would 
be,  racing  through  the  water  with  their  engines 
slushed  in  oil. 

No  use  to  try  to  kick  under  them — drawing  nine 
feet  of  water  and  at  their  speed.  A  man  would 
scrape  the  length  of  one  of  their  keels  only  to  meet 
with  a  pair  of  screws  to  chew  him  up  at  the  end 
of  it.  He  heard  the  zipping  of  one  headed  for  him, 
and,  feeling  that  it  was  on  him,  almo.st  lifted  him- 
self from  the  water  to  dodge  it.  The  sheer  of  her 
bow  caught  and  threw  him  half-numbed  to  one  side; 
he  kicked  out,  and,  feeling  his  feet  being  swept  from 
him  against  the  rush  of  her  sides,  he  kicked  harder 
than  ever,  hoping  also  that  no  sharp  eye  on  deck  had 
seen  him;  and  "Thank  God!"  he  said,  when  he  saw 
her  shadow  safely  past  him. 

After  that  he  rolled  over  to  rest  up.    Lying  so  on 


He  will  be  all  right?"  she  asked.    "His  kind — you  can't  kill  'em," 


his  back,  he  could  see  any  masthead  lights  that  the 
.ships  might  show.  And  as  he  looked  he  saw  the 
Ardois  -^hts  winking  out  from  where  the  flagship 
woi-Li  ;.c.  He  knew  the  call  as  it  flashed.  F'leet 
seaichlight  drill  it  would  be.  "I've  dodged  being 
killed — now  I've  got  to  dodge  being  seen,"  he  thought; 
and,  with  only  his  nose  showing,  drifted  motionless 
along. 

From  evary  ship,  as  he  lay  so  watching,  shot  the 
widening  ;-h.-\ffs  f  brilliant  lights;  from  battleships, 
cruisers,  gci  '  (.  l     destroyers,  supply  boats,  repair 


ships;  from  every  craft  controlling  one  came  the 
dazzling  alley  of  lights;  from  some  half  a  dozen. 
And  wherever  the  shafts  of  light  struck,  the  little 
seas  turned  green  and  blue  or  brilliant  purple.  He 
saw  the  racing  beams  shoot  to  the  clouds;  and  in 
their  upward  paths  drifted"  little  balls  of  smoke,  > 
which  took  on  the  most  beautiful  forms  in  their 
driftings.  Where  the  beams  were  lowered  from  the 
clouds  and  for  a  moment  rested  above  the  sea's  edge, 
the  horizon  paled  to  that  same  wonderful  white  flame 
which  he  had  seen  come  so  often  with  a  silvery  dawn ; 
only  this  was  not  dawn.  "Glory!"  breathed  Garrett, 
and  for  another  while  made  no  haste  to  get  ashore. 

FRESH  signals  winked;  and,  as  if  to  show  how 
suddenly  magical  they  could  be  in  the  fleet,  there 
came  lights  from  tops,  lights  from  bridges,  lights 
from  high  up  on  military  masts,  lights  from  sema- 
phores, from  signal  mastheads;  came  anchor  lights, 
admiral  lights,  gangway  lights,  lights  from  deck  to 
water's  edge,  to  truck  and  back  again;  clusters  of 
lights  from  wardrooms,  bright  lights  from  air  ports: 
from  wherever  on  forty  ships  of  war  a  light  might 
show,  that  light  now  flashed,  and  continued  to  flash 
until  the  boom  of  a  gun  seemed  to  act  as  a  short 
circuit  to  the  whole  show.  With  the  echo  of  that 
gun  all  was  dark  again. 

"The  torpedo  attack  now,"  he  thought,  and  lay 
ready  to  move  in  whatever  direction  was  best  for 
him.  He  could  almost  feel  them — the  long  slim 
shadows  swishing  every  way  in  the  dark.  And  then 
the  ships  began  to  round  them  up;  in  wide  sweeping 
circles  of  light,  their  arcs  crossing  and  recrossing, 
the  batteries  of  searchlights  swept  the  green-white 
waters. 

Wh-sh — they  had  caught  one.  Inside  it  was.  And 
out  to  sea — wh-sh-h — another.  Coming  on  at  thirty 
knots  from  the  region  of  the  broaching  reefs  they 
were.  A  half  dozen  alleys  of  light  converged,  and 
where  they  converged  he  knew  that  battery  after  bat- 
tery of  guns  would  be  training.  One,  slowing  down, 
flashed  the  signal  of  defeat;  another  also;  and  to- 
gether the  pair  steamed  off  to  their  anchorage  out- 
side the  reefs. 

A  bugle  call  sounded  from  a  ship;  from  another 
— from  a  dozen — from  every  ship.  The  drill  lights 
are  switched  off;  regular  anchor  lights  are  resumed 

— the  drill  is  over. 
"And  here  are  you 
loafing  along  the 
road!"  said  Garrett, 
and  struck  out  freely 
for  the  long  pier. 
Still  a  mile  to  shore, 
but  what  is  a  mile  be- 
neath a  tropic  sea  and 
the  mystery  of  a  city 
and  a  beautiful  wait- 
ing lady  beckoning  in 
the  night?  He  passed 
the  last  ship  outside 
the  breakwater ;  he 
passed  the  inclosing 
breakwater  itself  with 
the  green  and  red 
lights  marking  the 
ends  of  it;  he  passed 
one  craft  after  an- 
other to  anchor  with- 
in the  breakwater; 
from  the  decks  of 
some  he  could  hear 
voices  as  he  passed. 

Almost  in,  with  the 
landing  pier  looming 
up  and  no  further 
need  to  worry,  he 
rolled  on  to  his  back 
to  consider  matters; 
and,  considering,  took 
note  that  the  over- 
head stars  of  the 
early  night  were 
gone;  and  the  moon 
gone  with  them;  and 
the  polar  star  that 
had  been  gleaming 
beyond  the  northern 
tower  of  the  stone 
bastille  —  that  was 
gone;  and  the  twisted 
Southern  Cross  in  an- 
veplied  Killorin  other  quarter — gone- 

all  gone  behind  low- 
hanging  clouds.  "The 
night  lights  of  the  fleet,  the  night  lights  of  the 
heavens- — all  gone!"  breathed  Garrett.  "And  you, 
too,  Garrie  Dorsey,  may  be  gone — rolled  through  a 
court-martial  in  the  morning.  But,  doggone,  it  was 
a  great  show,  a  good  swim,  and  I'm  glad  I'm  here!" 
He  whirled  over  and  tore  through  that  last  two  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  pier  with  a  racing  stroke.  He  rested 
on  the  lowest  mossy  step  of  the  pier  landing  for  his 
breath.  The  glow  of  a  light,  the  whiff  of  tobacco 
came  to  him  as  he  rested.  Above  the  top  step  he 
could  see  the  shadow  of  a  man  against  the  sky  line. 
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"Oh,  Tony!"  he  hailed  loudly. 

"Gotcha!"  said  a  voice.  The 
moving  light  of  a  tossed-away 
cigar  arched  brightly  for  an  in- 
stant in  the  darkness;  and  then, 
ss-pss-d,  drowned  itself  beside  the 
steps.  "Gotcha  da  clo'se — got 
ever't'ing." 

IT  was  a  warm  night,  but  under 
the  portals  of  the  Hotel  Cortez 
not  too  uncomfortable;  the  fore- 
runner of  what  might  by  and  by 
turn  out  to  be  a  real  breeze  was 
flowing  in  from  the  Gulf,  and 
there  was  ho  lack  of  ice  for  what- 
ever the  guests  might  care  to 
order. 

So  the  guests  under  the  portals 
sat  and  sipped  and  gossiped — of 
each  other  mostly;  and  no  one 
there  was  more  gossiped  about 
than  Carmen  Whiffle,  which  she 
very  well  knew  and  did  not  at  all 
mind.  Her  late  husband — di- 
vorced, not  dead,  that  easy-going 
man — used  to  say:  "So  long's 
people're  talkin'  about  you,  you 
c'n  be  sure  you're  not  a  dead  one." 
So  Carmen,  who  had  never  a  mind 
to  be  a  dead  one,  ignored  the  gos- 
sip and  gazed  reflectively  at  her 
escort,  Willie  Blendin. 

Of  much  wealth,  but  no  occu- 
pation except  such  as  it  pleased 
him  to  adopt — and  up  to  this  hour 
of  his  life  it  had  not  pleased  him 
to  adopt  any — such  was  Willie 
Blendin,  who  had  been  camping 
on  the  lady's  trail  for  three  years, 
and  would  have  married  her  had 
she  said  the  word ;  but  she  was 
not  saying  the  word;  and  so  he 
also  sat  and  sipped  and,  when  not 
gazing  hopelessly  at  her,  heark- 
ened to  the  band  in  the  plaza, 
where  also  were  fountains  spurt- 
ing, and  residents  young  and  old 
strolling,  lounging,  chatting 
under  the  lights  of  benches  and 
walks. 

"Where  is  our  waiter  with  our 
liqueur?"  demanded  Carmen. 

"He  will  come,"  answered  Willie. 

He  reflected  overlong.  There 
were  those  there  who  would  be 
more  than  pleased  to  think  that 
she  was  being  neglected.  She 
.stabbed  a  long  silence  with  a  sharp:  "Oh,  say  some- 
thing, say  something!" 

"Of  what.  Miss  Whiffle,  shall  I  speak?" 

"Anything.  Why  aren't  any  American  sailors  and 
officers  ashore  to-night  the  same  as  other  nights? 
Why— why?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  said.  "They  do  not  confide 
these  matters  to  me." 

"They  do  not — !"  But  at  this  moment  the  over- 
due, perspiring  waiter  came  bustling  up  with  the 
liqueurs;  and  by  his  coming  saved  a  feminine  com- 
ment that  might  have  given  the  tables  under  fhe 
portals  something  worth  gossiping  about. 

The  evening  grew;  and  they  sat  and  sipped  and 
smoked  and — the  crashing  band  of  the  plaza  having 
departed — the  lady  began  to  sway  her  body  to  the 
flowing  measures  of  the  hotel  orchestra.  It  was  the 
period  of  the  new  dances,  and  the  lady  was  in  a  bet- 
ter temper — her  lips  were  curving  to  a  smile.  Willie 
indicated  the  rocking  couples  inside.  She  shook 
her  head.  She  looked  once  more  at  her  watch.  "A 
quarter  to  ten,"  she  murmured,  and  smiled,  leaving 
Willie  to  wonder  what  she  was  thinking  of  that  she 
smiled  so  enticingly. 

She  was  thinking  of  a  figure  on  the  end  of  the 
diving  board  at  Los  Cocos.  Such  a  figure!  In  a 
niche  at  the  turn  of  the  wide  staircase  of  the  home 
of  her  late  husband — divorced,  not  dead,  that  easy- 
going man — was  a  high-priced  statue.  Named  after 
some  planet  or  star  or  ancient  god  it  was.  She 
couldn't  remember  the  funny  name,  but  what  mat- 
ter? He  had  wings  on  his  heels;  and  slen'.er,  ivory- 
white  and  smooth — a  figure  of  what  grace  in  a  man 
should  be — that  statue  was.  And  so  this  boy;  only 
no  marble  statue,  but  a  living  youth  with  the  glowing 
'•hite,  velvety  skin  of  high  vitality. 

Carmen  came  reluctantly  out  of  her  reverie.  Willie 
again  indicated  the  rocking  figures.  "I  do  not  want 
to  dance— not  now — and  you  are  getting  tiresome, 
Willie.  Run  along  now  and  leave  me.  I  may  feel 
better  toward  you  to-morrow." 

Whereat  Willie,  who  owned  a  leisurely  but  not 

holly  torpid  mind,  recalled  a  swimming  sailor  at 
Lo8  Cocos,  a  note  delivered  by  an  Americanized  na- 
tive called  Tony;  and  so,  raising  and  lowering  his 
shoulders,  he  settled  the  bill,  gathered  up  cane  and 
hat,  smiled,  uttered  a  discouraged  "(Jood  night,"  and 
melted  from  the  scene. 


Dazzling  shafts  of  light  shot  to  the  clouds;  little  smoke  balls  drifted  upward ;  wonder- 
ful white  flames  along  the  horizon  paled  like  a  silvery  dawn.    "Glory  !  "  breathed  Garrett 


The  cathedral  bell  beyond  the  plaza  was  slowly 
tolling  ten  o'clock  when  .she  saw  her  sailor.  Bound- 
ing aci'oss  the  plaza  he  came.  All  in  white  he  was: 
white  silk  shirt,  white  flannels,  white  shoes — he  took 
the  sti'eet  in  three  leaps. 

"I  was  wondering  if  you  would  know  me."  His 
face  was  flushed  and  glowing,  and  his  mop  of  blood- 
red  hair  damp  and  disheveled. 

"Know  you?  I'd  know  you  if — "  She  did  not 
finish;  only  smiled,  and  let  him  stand  for  a  while 
that  the  curious  from  the  other  tables  might  look 
their  fill.    He  was  something  to  look  at. 

"And  so  you  have  come  to  claim  your  dance?" 

"I've  just  swum  from  my  ship  to  claim  it." 

"Swum?  From  out  there  beside  the  reefs — 
through  all  that  dark,  horrid  harbor,  and  all  those 
terrible  sharks  and  things!" 

"Sharks?"  Garrett  laughed.  "If  any  sharks  were 
cruising  around  that  harbor  to-night.  Miss  Whiffle, 
be  sure  they  went  four  bells  ahead  for  the  wide 
waters  of  the  Gulf  when  that  young  target  pj'actice 
opened  up." 

"Sit  down,"  commanded  Carmen,  "and  tell  me  of  it." 

Garrie  sat  down  and  told  her;  and  as  he  told  her, 
his  boyish  lips  took  on  curves,  his  chin  quivered,  his 
eyes  glowed  and  flashed  to  the  color  and  flash  of 
disturbed  waters,  of  sweeping  blue  and  purple 
searchlights,  of  a  velvety  sky  above  shining  stars. 
And  his  voice  recalled  the  singing  winds,  the  roll- 
ing .seas. 

CARMEN  WHIFFLE  had  almost  forgotten  that 
such  boys  still  lived  on  earth.  She  set  her  elbows 
on  the  table,  her  chin  in  her  palms — only  her  eyes 
and  the  tip  ends  of  her  fingers  against  her  cheek 
moved.  Youth,  youth,  youth  was  his — youth  that 
may  never  be  bought;  nor  born  again.  Youth  was 
his  to  overflowing;  and  for  all  his  adventurous  na- 
ture, he  was  innocent  and  fresh  as  a  dewy  summer's 
morn.  A  shaft  of  pity  for  him  almost  pierced  her 
predatory  soul. 

"And  then  I  walked  to  the  other  side  of  the 
pla'/a  and  waited  till  ten  o'clock  to  come  here,"  con- 
cluded Garrie. 

"You'll  surely  have  your  dance  after  that!"  cried 
Carmen.  "And  more  than  one.  Rut  tell  me  more 
of  yourself  and  your  ship  life,"  she  said,  and  dropped 
both  her  hands  beside  his  own  on  the  table. 


He  told  her  more,  and,  telling 
her,  spoke  much  of  Killorin. 
"You  admire  Killorin?" 
"More  than  admire — I  like  him. 
Who  wouldn't?  He'll  look  years 
ahead  for  me  or  anybody  else  he 
likes — and  some  he  don't  particu- 
larly like — but  not  ten  minutes 
ahead  for  himself.  You'd  have  to 
like  him — a  man  who  never  lets 
on  to  know  any  more  than  any- 
body else,  but  never  a  question  you 
put  to  him  that  he  can't  answer — 
who  can  talk  seven  different  kinds 
of  English,  and  make  lacework  of 
a  target  twelve  thousand  yards 
away.  His  prayer  and  hope  is  to 
be  sitting  some  day  in  his  bicycle 
saddle  with  his  eye  glued  to  the 
periscope  and  laying  his  fourteen- 
inch  shells  aboard  the  enemy,  and 
if  he  goes  down  while  doing  it — 
so  the  enemy's  licked — he  little 
cares." 

"Oh,  a  bloodthirsty  kind?" 
"No,  no — it  is  his — my  trade.  I 
could  imagine  him  killing  some- 
body—or a  thousand  .somebodies 
— if  he  had  to — so  could  I.  But 
bloodthirsty  —  no,  no.  And  I 
surely  ought  to  like  him — night 
and  day  he  is  thinking  of  how 
he'll  make  a  man  of  me  and  never 
a  thing  can  I  do  for  him.  Kil- 
lorin— but  something's  wrong, 
M  iss  Whiffle.  Listen,  the  mu.sic 
has  stopped !  And  look — the  dan- 
cers are  leaving.  And  the 
waiters — " 

"Morales!    Morales!"  the  wait- 
ers were  shouting. 

"Morales?"    inquired  Carmen. 
"The  revolutionist  leader?" 

GARRETT  nodded.    "And  lis- 
ten— do    you    hear    it.  Miss 
Whiffle— that  shuff,  shuff,  shuff ?" 
"I  hear  it  now,  yes.  What  is  it?" 
"It  is  the   step   of  soft-shod 
marching  men,  and — you  will  par- 
don me? — I'm  going  to  the  roof 
to  see  what's  doing." 
"Let  me  go  with  you?" 
"If   you  wish;   but  we  must 
hurry." 

She  raced  up  the  stairs  to  the 
roof  with  him;  and  beside  him 
leaned  over  the  parapet  wall. 
"There  they  are!    See  them.  Miss  Whiffle — hurry- 
ing this  way?    And  look — they  have  more  than  rifles 
— there  is  a  battery  of  field  guns." 

"Yes,"  said  Carmen,  looking  at  him  and  not  at 
the  guns. 

"Look  at  where  they  are  posting  those  guns — look, 
Miss  Whiffle!  They  will  be  able  to  sweep  the  plaza 
of  whatever  enters  it  from  the  harbor  side.  And 
look  this  side — the  lights  in  the  harbor!" 

"Warships'  lights,  are  they?  And  was  it  from 
away  out  there  you  swam  in  to  meet  me  to-night?" 

"Not  those.  I  mean  the  smaller  lights,  the  low 
side  lights  of  launches.  See  them — the  red  and  green 
lights  rounding  into  the  shore?  And — we  can't  see 
them,  but  they  are  there.  Miss  Whiffle — boat  after 
boat  in  tow  of  those  steam  launches.  It's  the  landing 
party — our  fellows — bluejackets  and  marines.  I  can 
as  good  as  hear  them — pUing  with  smothered  whoops 
up  on  to  the  pier.  And  hear  that  bugle  call?  Hear  it?" 

She  had  been  clinging  to  one  of  his  hands;  she  now 
seized  the  other.    "And  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"What  am  I?  Hear  that— that  scuff-scuff  of 
marching  men?  Our  own  those  are — in  good  leather 
shoes." 

"Yes,  yes,  but  you  don't  have  to  march?" 

"And  that  revolutionary  outfit,"  breathed  Garrie, 
"is  likely  to  blow  them  off  the  face  of  the  plaza  be- 
fore ever  our  fellows  know  they're  there!" 

"Yes,  but  if  you  don't  go  there,  they  can't  hurt 
you!" 

"No?     But" — he  was  backing  across  the  roof 
toward  the  staircase — "I'm  going,  Miss  Whiffle." 
"And  what  of  me?" 
"You'll  be  safe  here.  Good-by." 
"But  why— why?" 

"Why?    There  is  no  why — I've  got  to  go." 

"But  you  can't  get  out  of  the  plaza.  With  men  at 
every  corner,  what  good  can  you  do?" 

"I  don't  know  what  good,  but  I've  got  to  go.  I'm 
sorry  I  didn't  get  my  dance.  Good-by!" 

"But  you  don't  have  to  go — and  one  man  more  or 
less  won't  help — and  you  would  only  be  killed!" 

"Then  I'll  be  killed.  I  should  be  killed.  It's  the 
call  to  the  colors — they're  marching  to  battle — my 
shipmates — and  I'm  not  with  them!" 

Hers  was  the  strength  of  the  tigeri.sh  woman's 
type,  and  she  thought  she  would  be  strong  enough 
to  hold  him;  (Continued  on  par/e  2fi) 
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THE  CLUTCH  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE 


1  L  !,  II  S  T  R  A  T  F,  D      BY      R  R  N  E  S  T      V  V  H  R 


THE  only  thing  of  a  disturbing  nature  on  Steve 
Camman's  mind  was  a  lurking,  indeed  a  subcon- 
scious, memory  of  a  rural  constable  who  had  caught 
him  in  a  speed  trap  a  few  months  before,  somewhere 
along  the  road  on  which  he  was  traveling,  at  about 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  toward  the  sort  of  trouble 
that  should  be  spelled  with  a  big  T.  Steve's  new 
car. was  running  as  well  as  the  man  who  had  sold 
it  to  him  had  said  it  would.  The  day  was  perfect. 
And  he  had  convinced  himself  that  he  knew,  at  last, 
exactly  what  had  been  spoiling  his  half  iron  shots. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  a  country  club,  where  he  in- 
tended to  test  that  conviction. 

And  then,  rounding  a  bend  in  the  dusty  road,  he 
came  upon  her.  He  saw  her  while  he  was  still  quite 
far  from  her;  saw,  too,  that  she  was  sitting  on  a 
flat  rock  on  one  side  of  the  road,  with  her  knees 
drawn  up,  and  that  in  the  ditch,  on  the  other  side, 
was  a  still  smoking  wreck  that  had  apparently  at 
one  time  been  an  automobile.  He  slowed  up,  of 
course,  and  then  stopped.  And  before  he  trans- 
ferred his  attention  to  the  wreck  he  saw  that  the 
girl's  attitude  was  compounded  of  wonder  and  dejec- 
tion, and  that  she  was  looking  at  the  wreck  morosely 
and  vengefully.  He  jumped  out  then  and  gathered 
impressions  about  the  smoking,  evil-smelling  pile  of 
junk.    Then  he  crossed  over  to  the  girl. 

"I  say — this  looks  pretty  bad,  you  know,"  he 
told  her.  "Whatever  happened?  And  what  can 
I  do,  please?" 

"If  there's  anything  left  of  that  beastly  little  car 
you  can  take  it  behind  the  fence  and  de- 
stroy it!"  she  said  vvith  spirit. 

She  abandoned  the  rock  with  a  'certain 
reluctance  and  advanced  gingerly,  stop- 
ping in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Thence 
she  regarded  the  blackened  wreck  of  her 
machine  with  concentrated  hatred. 

"I've  driven  him  for  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles!"  she  said,  overcome  by  the 
treachery  of  the  car.  "He  always  had  all 
the  gasoline  and  oil  and  tires  and  repairs 
he  wanted.  And  you  never  saw  such  a  car 
for  wanting  to  be  repaired!  He  played 
sick  every  time  I  particularly  wanted  to 
go  anywhere  in  him.  And  then — to  treat 
me  like  this!" 

"I    see,"    said    Steve  sympathetically. 
"Just  what  did  he  do,  though?" 

"You'd  better  look  out,"  she  warned  him 
darkly.  "If  you  get  within  reach  he'll  blow 
up  again,  or  something.  He  tried  to  burn 
me  up — that's  what  he  did !  I  was  driving 
along  when  he  began  making  a  fuss  about 
some  silly  thing  or  another  he  thought  was 
the  matter  with  him.  He  sounded  like  a 
trolley  car  with  a  flat  wheel.  So  I  got  out  I 
to  look  at  his  engine,  but  I  forgot  about 
shutting  it  off.  And  the  first  thing  I  knew 
he  jumped  and  went  off — Bang!  right  in 
my  face!  Then  he  was  all  on  fire,  and 
he  singed  off  some  of  my  front  hair  and 
ruined  my  hat  and  got  me  all  smudgy 
like  this!" 

"Well,  he's  all  in  now,"  said  Steve.  "He's  ^ 
had  to  pay  for  his  fun.    He's  a  mighty  d  '■"f'' 

dead  car,  all  right." 

"I'm  glad  of  it,"  .she  said.   ^'I  hope  he 
lingered  and  died  in  dreadful  agony!    I'd      "Now  we 


have  tortured  him  if  I'd  known  howl  The  idea  of 
making  me  look  like  this!" 

She  seemed  to  think,  for  some  obscure  reason, 
that  her  appearance  needed  a  lot  of  apologies  to 
be  made  for  it.  And  it  wasn't  so  at  all,  you  know. 
Steve  realized  that.  Just  as  he  realized,  too,  that 
it  wasn't  exactly  the  time  for  him  to  tell  her  so. 
But  he  did  a  lot  of  thinking  and  mental  cataloguing 
to  make  up  for  the  silence  that  convention  imposed. 

YOU  might  not  have  thought  she  was  beautiful, 
though  Steve  would  have  argued  the  point  with 
you  and  lost  his  temper  in  the  end  probably  if  you 
had  not. 

What  he  saw  was  a  tall  girl,  not  a  bit  Ama- 
zonian, for  all  her  height,  but  very  straight,  very 
slim,  very  full  of  line.  Her  hair,  he  thought,  must 
have  been  very  light  once,  but  it  had  been  growing 
darker,  so  that  he  was  a  little  puzzled,  as  he  looked 
at  it,  to  know  just  what  to  call  it.  All  sorts  of 
shades  of  brown  and  gold  were  in  it  really. 

He  caught  her  willfulness,  too,  in  the  lifted  eye- 
brows and  the  little  frown,  that  didn't  last  long, 
with  which  she  regarded  the  offending  car.  Nice 
eyebrows  they  were,  too,  over  deep  gray  eyes  that 
went  awfully  well  with  a  long,  straight  nose  and 
a  firm,  full  mouth  that  could  close  with  a  lot  of 
determination,  but  could  reveal  a  smile  like  the  sun 
flashing  through  the  clouds  of  an  April  shower,  too, 
as  Steve  saw. 

And  then,  before  he  had  done  more  than  begin  to 


've  done  it!  Oh,  Steve!"  gasped  Beatrice.    "Sorry?"  he  asked 


record  these  vastly  important  impressions,  she  broke 
in  upon  the  task. 

"And  that  isn't  all  either,"  she  said  tragically. 
"I  came  out  to  be  alone  and  read,  and  I  was  going 
to  have  a  sort  of  picnic  all  by  myself  somewhere. 
And  now  he's  bui-ned  up  my  book  and  my  lunch  too!" 

Steve,  you  know,  looked  just  then  as  if  he  thought 
that  misguided  car  might  have  had  certain  good 
points. 

"Well — as  for  the  lunch,"  he  said  deprecatingly. 
"I  wonder  if  you'd  mind?  There's  a  place  not  so 
far  along  this  road — and  then  afterward  I  could 
take  you  home,  you  see.  You've  got  to  get  home, 
of  course." 

She  pondered,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  during  a 
pause  that  might  have  been  noticeable  and  embar- 
rassing if  .she  hadn't  spoken  just  when  she  did. 

"I'm  starved,"  she  admitted. 

Certainly,  the  conventions  dictated  another  reply. 
But  she  was  hungry,  and  hungry  people  won't,  as 
a  rule,  give  the  traditional  fig  for  conventions.  A 
convention  isn't  edible,  you  know,  and  a  fig  is.  And 
it  was  to  be  remembered,  after  all,  that  it  was  not 
she  but  the  wrecked  machine  that  had  first  been  un- 
conventional. And  she  had  been  taking  stock  of 
Steve  too.  He  was  all  right.  That  was  her  ver- 
dict; a  pretty  sweeping  one,  you  know.  It  surprised 
her  a  little  to  find  that  she  didn't  know  him.  He 
looked  and  behaved  so  very  much  like  the  sort  of 
man  one  does  know. 

They  really  enjoyed  lunch  tremendously.  Nothing 
was  ready,  so  they  had  to  wait,  and  they 
talked.  Of  course  they  were  interested  in 
one  another.  Any  two  people  would  have 
been  interested  who  had  met  as  they  had. 
Steve  was  more  than  interested  already, 
though  he  wasn't  so  very  impressionable. 
He  had  time,  you  see,  to  complete  that  in- 
ventory of  her  that  he  had  begun  in  the 
road,  or,  at  least,  to  make  a  real  start. 
It  wasn't  very  long  before  he  decided  that 
it  would  take  a  lot  more  time  than  there 
was  to  complete  it  in  a  satisfactory  fash- 
ion. Because  he  was  constantly  making 
new  and  startling  discoveries  about  her. 
Everything  she  said  seemed  to  compel  a 
revision  of  all  the  ideas  he  had  formed. 

Anyone  observing  them  with  close  at- 
tention would  have  seen  that  she  liked 
Steve,  too,  and  was  altogether  glad  that 
she  had  let  him  bring  her  to  lunch.  They 
liked  a  lot  of  the  same  books,  it  seemed, 
and  had  read  others  about  which  their 
ideas  diverged  in  a  thoroughly  enjoyable 
way.  Then  they  had  a  most  agreeable  and 
tonic  sort  of  dispute  about  an  actor  she 
admired  tremendously,  concerning  whom 
Steve  became  definitely  masculine  and 
rather  ribald  in  a  pleasant,  restrained  way. 


IT  was  just  as  their  coffee  was  being 
brought  that  Steve  made  the  discovery 
about  her  that  so  utterly  appalled  him 
and  led  him  to  behave  in  a  way  that  forced 
her  to  wonder  if  there  might  not  be  a 
touch  of  insanity  in  his  family.  All  he 
did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  to  recognize 
her.  But  it  was  enough.  Heaven  knows! 
He  didn't  recognize  her  either;  that  is 
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not  just  the  right  word.  Rather  he  divined  who  she 
was.  Subconsciously  he  must  have  been  putting:  two 
and  two  together  for  some  time,  and  getting  three 
and  five  and  seven  and  absurd  totals  like  that  for 
the  answer.  But  he  got  four  at  last,  of  course,  as 
one  usually  does  in  time.    And  it  shocked  him. 

It  was  a  shocking  thing.  If  he  had  responded 
properly  to  his  lifelong  training  he  would  have 
snatched  her  coffee  from  her  and  heaped  reproaches 
upon  her  for  getting  an  excellent  lunch  by  chicane 
and  gross  deception.  He  couldn't  do  that,  of  course, 
and  he  didn't  want  to  anyhow.  Besides,  she,  being 
a  girl,  was  really  the  injured  one.  He  was  abject, 
not  angry.  But  "he  wasn't  so  a%vfully  abject  at  that. 
Or  not  for  more  than 
one  moment  at  a  time. 
In  the  main  he  was  de- 
lighted, and  poorly  sup- 
pressed voices  within  him 
were  chanting  wild 
strains  of  joy.  This  is 
a  confused  attempt  to 
portray  his  mood.  But 
it  is  the  mood  that  is  to 
blame.  Nothing  could  be 
more  confused  than  that. 

He  was  thinking  so 
hard  and  so  fast  and, 
withal,  so  aimlessly  that 
he  didn't  have  a  chance 
to  crystallize  many  of 
his  thoughts.  It  wasn't 
his  fault.  He  was  the 
victim  of  circumstances. 
He  wasn't  the  master  of 
his  fate  nor  the  captain 
of  his  soul  —  not  just 
then.  The  fact  that  he 
couldn't  in  the  least 
understand  the  process, 
though,  didn't  obscure 
his  perception  of  the 
ultimate  result. 

HE  had  had  a  lot  of 
utterly  absurd,  pre- 
conceived notions  about 
this  girl.  Not  about  the 
girl  he  had  rescued  in 
a  lonely  road,  of  course, 
but  about  the  girl  he  had 
just  discovered  her  to  be. 
The  fir.st  girl  —  the  girl 
of  the  car,  that  is  —  he 
would  have  liked  tremen- 
dously, you  see,  no  mat- 
ter what  her  name  might 
have  turned  out  to  be. 
That  was  the  one  fixed 
quantity  in  a  problem 
that,  so  far  as  he  could 

.see,  wasn't  going  to  have  any  solution.  His  dis- 
covery that  this  girl  was  the  other  girl  too,  that 
they  were  one  and  the  same  girl,  couldn't  affect 
that  vital  fact.  The  only  result  was  that  he  now 
proceeded  to  pass  through,  in  about  five  minutes, 
successive  stages  of  liking  them  both  that  would 
have  involved,  normally,  a  number  of  weeks  or  months 
of  commonplace  meetings  such  as  come  at  dinners 
and  dances  and  things  like  that. 

He  was  having  a  pretty  wild  time,  you  know,  and 
it  made  him  restless  and  fidgety,  and  .she  thought, 
naturally,  that  he  had  an  engagement  and  was  too 
polite  to  tell  her  .so.  So  she  made  it  plain  that  the- 
party  was  nearly  over  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that  that  wasn't  what  he  wanted  after  all.  But  there 
wa.s  something  about  him  that  was  disturbing,  so  she 
was  firm  about  it. 

"You've  been  so  nice  that  you've  made  me  forget 
the  way  that  little  beast  of  a  car  acted,"  she  told  him. 
"And  now  I'm  not  going  to  impose  on  you  any  longer. 
I  can  telephone  from  here  perfectly  well,  you  know, 
and  have  them  send  a  car  to  bring  me  home." 

He  looked  at  her  wretchedly.  lie  had  decided  that 
he  must  be  truthful  at  any  ccst,  but  he  didn't  seem 
to  be  happy,  though  happiness  is  supposed  to  be 
the  heritage  of  the  righteous,  and  this  was  a  tre- 
mendously righteous  thing  he  meant  to  do. 

"I'm  afraid  that's  rather  a  good  idea,"  he  said. 
"You  see,  in  about  a  minute  you  won't  want  to 
let  me  take  you  home.  You're  Beatrice  Presbrey, 
aren't  you?" 

She  wa.s  on  her  feet  when  he  flung  that  at  her, 
and  it  set  her  back  in  her  chair  as  if  it  had  been  a 
mis.sile— which,  indeed,  it  was.  She  understood  the 
implication  of  the  absurdly  inadequate  words,  as  he 
had  known  she  would.  And  she  didn't  have  the 
chance  that  his  earlier  discovery  had  given  him  to 
Jfet  accu.stomed  gradually  to  the  truth.  She  could 
'-nly  stare  at  him. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I'm  awfully  sorry.  I'm  Steve 
amman." 

He  said  it  precisely  as  if  he  were  confessing  that 
was  Jack  the  Ripper  and  had  kidnaped  Charley 
'OSS  and  started  the  great  fJhicago  fire.    And  she? 
-Vfrll    she  began  to  laugh,  helplessly  at  first,  because 


she  couldn't  help  it,  but  latei-  as  if  she  were  laugh- 
ing because  she  wanted  to  laugh,  and  so  infectiously 
that  in  a  moment  he  was  laughing,  too.  But  for  a 
moment  only.  He  had  expected  her  to  be  angry — 
and  she  laughed!  It  made  him  wild  in  his  finely 
logical,  masculine  way. 

"I  don't  see  what's  funny  about  it!"  he  said.  He 
was  very  severe,  too,  and  she  choked  and  tried  to 
stop  laughing  and  couldn't,  and  he  thought  she  was 
laughing  at  him  and  got  madder  than  ever. 

"Oh,  don't  be  so  silly!"  she  managed  at  last.  "It 
i.s  funny — it's  the  funniest  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  either  of  us!" 

He  wasn't  really  stupid,  you  know.    That  silenced 


"Beatrice,  do  you  want  to  marry  this  boy?"  he  piped.    "Yes,  please,  pops,"  she  replied,  nodding 


him,  and  he  stopped  being  angry,  and  she  saw  it 
and  understood  what  she  had  said  and  blushed  most 
becomingly,  and  then,  because  she  was  never  the  sort 
to  be  afraid  to  face  facts,  she  pulled  her  eyes  up 
so  that  they  met  his  eager  ones,  and  held  out  her 
hand  very  frankly  and  sweetly.  That  finished  him, 
you  know.  He  took  it  like  the  precious  thing  he 
knew  it  was,  and  somehow  it  was  made  plain  to  her 
that  if  they  had  been  really  alone  he  would  have 
kissed  it,  and  been  on  his  knees  to  kiss  it  too,  and 
she  knew  that  she  would  have  been  glad. 

"Then  you  don't  mind?"  he  said. 

She  began  to  laugh  again,  but  she  pulled  herself 
together. 

"It  isn't  oui-  fault,  is  it?"  she  said.  "Any  of  it? 
This — or  that  our  fathers  have  been  silly  enough  to 
quarrel — when  they're  old  enough  to  know  so 'much 
better!  And  that  they've  acted  like  the  chiefs  of 
families  in  places  where  they  still  have  feuds — " 

"Like  the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets — "  he  began 
and  stopped,  utterly  appalled.  It  was  his  turn  to 
blush,  and  he  was  afraid  to  look  at  her.  She  helped 
him  by  reminding  him  that  she  expected  to  be  driven 
home  in  his  car,  and  he  rushed  off  to  make  sure  that 
it  was  all  right,  and  she  looked  after  him  with  a  smile 
that  he  would  probably  have  been  glad  to  see.  And 
then  he  took  her  home. 

THE  trouble  was,  you  see,  that  their  fathers 
thought,  each  of  them,  that  the  other  was  a  male- 
factor of  great  wealth,  an  undesirable  citizen,  and 
many  other  things  described  by  uglier  and  shorter 
words.  Each  believed  firmly  that  the  other  would 
larcenously  remove  the  pennies  fi-om  a  dead  man's 
eyes,  and  that  to  break  open  a  trusting  baby's  bank 
would  appeal  to  him  as  a  deed  worthy  of  all  praise. 
And,  making  certain  allowances  for  details,  both  of 
them  were  right  too. 

In  the  old  days  society  would  have  compelled  men 
like  Presbrey  and  Camman  to  fight  a  duel  or  submit 
to  an  ordeal  by  fire  or  water,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and  their  trouble.s'  would  have  been  adjusted 
with  some  regard  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
the  innocent  bystander.  Modern  comforts  are  ex- 
cellent, but  there  are  times  when  a  sigh  for  the  (.-ood 


old  days  that  are  no  more  appears  to  be  in  order. 
(Jamman  and  Presbrey  couldn't  be  forced  to  settle 
their  dispute  in  any  .such  simple  fashion,  of  course. 
It  is  doubtful  if  either  of  them  could  have  told  you 
the  cause  of  the  original  quarrel.  It  didn't  matter 
anyhow.  The  day  that  didn't  supply  them  both  with 
a  new  reason  for  hating  one  another  very  seldom 
dawned.  ,  They  were  always  trying  to  wreck  one  an- 
other's railroads  in  the  stock  market,  but  they  were 
both  such  able  and  accomplished  pirates  when  it  came 
to  stocks  that  they  could  always  arrange  for  the 
public  to  be  the  only  lo.ser. 

They  expected  their  children  and  their  friends 
to  take  sides  too,  and  it  was  a  distressing  thing 

to  know  them.  Hostesses 
who  wanted  to  trim  their 
sails  to  either  breeze 
u.sed  to  get  nervous  pros- 
tration and  make  their 
doctors  order  them  south 
to  recuperate.  So  you 
can  see  the  possibilities 
that  loomed  up  as  the 
result  of  that  meeting 
between  Beatrice  and 
Steve  that  had  been 
averted  for  a  long  time 
by  the  mo.st  lavi.sh  ex- 
penditure of  tact  and 
finesse,  so  that  both  of 
them  might  be  spared 
embarrassment! 

THAT  one  meeting 
wasn't  the  last,  of 
course.  Steve  would  have 
seen  to  that,  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  they  were 
always  coming  together. 
They  went  to  see  plays 
and  pictures  together, 
and  they  met  a  good  deal 
in  ways  that  weren't 
exactly  clandestine,  of 
course,  since  nothing  so 
absurd  was  necessary,  but 
that  were,  probably  with 
design,  inconspicuous. 

Their  fathers  were  a 
lot  too  busy  to  pay  any 
attention  to  what  was 
going  on.  A  little  talk 
about  them  there  was, 
of  course;  people  who 
saw  them  together 
couldn't  help  being  both 
puzzled  and  amused.  But 
New  York  is  a  fairly 
small  place,  large  as  it 
sometimes  seems,  and 
people  who  make  an  at- 
tempt to  be  really  interested  in  even  a  few  phases 
of  the  town's  extraordinary  range  of  activities  are 
likely  to  come  together  often  without  being  under 
observation. 

Steve,  it  may  be,  hadn't  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight. 
But  before  he  had  left  Beatrice  at  her  own  door 
he  knew  very  definitely  that  he  would  like  to  fall  in 
love  with  her,  and  that  it  wasn't  going  to  be  at  all 
difficult.    It  wasn't. 

Steve  could  have  been  a  very  popular  young  man. 
Indeed  he  was,  but  it  was  in  spite  of  himself,  so  to 
speak.  He  didn't  go  in  much  for  the  traditional 
pleasures  of  the  man  whose  father  can  and  does  pay 
the  bills.  They  rather  bored  him.  He  wanted  to  do 
something  worth  while,  and  he  was  getting  ready 
for  an  experiment  in  irrigation  and  reclamation  on 
a  large  scale  in  an  arid  region  in  the  Southwest  that 
was  traversed  by  one  of  the  railroads  he  would  ulti- 
mately own  if  Beatrice's  father  didn't  take  it  away 
from  the  Camman  family.  Government  engineers 
had  refused  to  touch  this  region,  but  Steve  thought 
they  were  wrong.  That  took  a  lot  of  his  time.  And 
when  he  was  in  New  York  it  held  things  that  appealed 
to  hirrt  much  more  than  the  white  lights  of  Broad- 
way and  the  dim  lights  of  stage-door  alleys. 

He  didn't  see  his  father  very  often.  The  elder 
Camman  was  always  tearing  around  the  country  with 
half  a  dozen  secretaries,  working  like  mad.  He  was 
fond  of  Steve,  and  used  to  remember  him  gratefully 
whenever  he  read  about  the  exploits  of  the  sons  of 
other  rich  men.  On  such  occasions  he  usually  sent 
Steve  a  telegram  to  tell  him  that  he  had  raised  his 
allowance,  and  Steve  would  reply  in  a  dutifully  grate- 
ful but  rather  perfunctory  fashion.  Steve  thought, 
however,  that  he  would  like  his  father  pretty  well 
if  there  had  ever  been  a  chance  for  them  to  get 
acquainted. 

Do  people  really  get  engaged  in  the  traditional 
way  any  more?  Do  men  go  down  on  their  knees 
and  stammer  out  some  more  or  less  coherent  formula 
that  gives  the  girl  a  chance  to  exclaim  about  the 
suddenness  of  the  event?  Steve  didn't  do  anything 
of  the  sort.  He  and  Beatrice  had  gone  together  to 
a  girl':;  studio  to  look  at  some  pictures  they  thought 
one  of  them  ought  to  buy,    {Conlbnivd  ov  jKu/r  .'Jl) 
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III 


TO 


WER 


FIVE   years  passed, 
and  great  events  took 
place.    The  earthquake 
seized  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  district  and  shook  it 
as  a  dog  shakes  a  rat. 
Fire  swept  the  great  city 
on   the   peninsula  almost 
out  of  existence;  it  made  rich  men  poor  and  hard 
hearts  soft — for  a  few  days  at  least — and  by  way 
of  shifting  populations  and  business  centers  affected 
the  east  side  of  the  Bay  almost  as  much  as  the 
west,  so  that  in  all  that  water-circling  population 
there  was  no  business  and  no  society,  no  man  or 
woman  or  child  even,  that  was  thereafter  quite  as 
it  or  he  or  she  had  been. 

In  this  seething  ferment  of  change  nothing  altered 
more  than  the  life  of  John  Hampstead.  He  had  buried 
himself  and  found  himself.  He  had  sought  relief  in 
a  self-abandoning  plunge  into  obscurity,  yet  never 
had  a  minister  so  humble  gained  such  burning 
prominence.  The  town  hung  on  him.  Men  who  never 
went  to  church  at  all  leaned  upon  him  and 
upon  the  things  they  read  about  him  from 
day  to  day. 

Under  his  ministry  in  these  five  years  the 
wretched  little  chapel  had  grown  into  the 
great  All  People's  Church.  To  attend  All 
People's  was  a  fad;  to  belong  to  it  almost 
a  fashion.  The  newspapers  daily  made  its 
pastor  into  a  hero,  and  the  moral  element 
in  the  population  looked  upon  him  as  its 
most  fearless  champion  and  aggressive 
leader. 

But  into  this  situation  and  into  All  Peo- 
ple's one  morning  a  woman  came  walking 
with  power  to  shake  it  more  violently  than 
an  earthquake  could  have  done. 

The  choir  was  just  finishing  the  anthem. 
The  Rev.  John  Hampstead  sat,  but  not  at 
ease,  in  his  high  pulpit  chair,  which,  some- 
how, this  morning  reminded  him  of  the 
throne  chair  of  Denmark,  upon  its  stage  in 
that  barn  of  a  theatre  which,  at  this  very 
instant,  was  only  five  years — and  five  miles — 
distant:  the  chair  from  which  he  used  to 
arise  suddenly  to  receive  the  rapier  thrust  of  his 
nephew  Hamlet.    This  morning  a  vague  uneasiness 
filled  him  as  if  he  himself  were  about  to  receive  a 
fatal  rapier  thrust. 

The  minister's  sermon  outline  was  in  his  hand,  but 
his  eye  roamed  over  the  congregation.  It  took  note 
of  who  was  there  and  who  was  absent;  it  took  note 
of  who  came  in;  but  suddenly  it  ceased  to  rove  and 
gazed  fixedly  at  the  rear  of  the  church. 

Deacon  Morris  was  escorting  a  lady  down  the 
right-center  aisle.  To  distinction  of  dress  and  bear- 
ing the  newcomer  added  a  striking  type  of  beauty. 
Her  figure  was  tall,  combining  rounded  curves  and 
willowy  grace.  In  the  regularity  of  its  smooth  chisel- 
ing her  profile  was  purely  Greek.  The  eyes  were 
dark  and  lustrous,  the  cheeks  had  a  soft  bloom  upon 
them,  the  lips  were  ripely  red;  and  if  art  had  helped 
to  achieve  these  contrasts  with  a  skin  that  was 
satiny  smooth  and  of  ivory  creaminess  it  was  an  art 
contributory  and  not  an  art  subversive. 

"More  beautiful  than  ever!"  murmured  the  min- 
ister with  the  emphasis  of  deep  conviction. 

THE  lady  accepted  a  sitting  well  to  the  front.  Her 
head  was  reverently  bowed  for  an  interval,  and  then 
raised,  while  the  black  eyes  darted  one  illuminative 
glance  of  recognition  at  the  man  in  the  pulpit,  a 
glance  that  made  the  minister  start  again  and  con- 
fess to  himself  an  error  by  admitting  beneath  his 
breath:  "No,  not  more  beautiful — more  povv^erful!" 

Lengthened  scrutiny  confirmed  this  judgment.  Soft 
contours  had  yielded,  though  ever  so  slightly,  to  lines 
of  .strength.  There  was  greater  majesty  in  her  bear- 
ing. She  was  less  appealing,  but  more  commanding. 
John  reflected  that  it  was  rather  impossible  it  should 
be  otherwise.  The  man  or  the  woman  who  fights  and 
conquers  always  sacrifices  lines  of  beauty  to  those 
muscle  clamps  of  streng-th  which  seem  to  sleep  but 
ill-concealed  upon  the  face. 

And  Marien  Dounay  had  conquered!  In  five  years 
she  had  mounted  to  the  sun.  With  the  memory  of 
her  latest  Broadway  triumphs  still  ringing,  this  very 
day  her  name  would  be  mentioned  in  every  dramatic 
column  in  every  Sunday  paper  in  America.  To  have 
uttered  that  name  aloud  in  this  congregation  would 
have  made  every  neck  crane. 

Alone  in  the  secret  of  her  presence,  John  found 
himself  counting  the  cost  of  her  success.  Part  of 
that  cost  he  could  see  tabulated  on  her  face.  An- 
other part  of  it  was  a  matter  of  grisly  and  horrible 
memory  of  that  intimation  to  the  loathsome  Litschi, 
which  he  had  overheard  on  the  uiiforgetal)le  night  in 
the  i-estaurant. 
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Chapter  Nine — The  Woman  with  a  Want 


She  sat  up  front  and  thirstily  drank  down  the  words  of  the  sermon 


When  he  stood  up  to  preach  she  followed  his  every 
movement  and  appeared  to  drink  down  his  utterance 
thirstily.  Skilled  now  in  spiritual  diagnosis,  the 
minister  of  All  People's  read  her  swiftly  like  an  open 
page.  She  had  gained,  but  she  had  not  gained  all. 
Something  was  still  desired,  and,  he  could  not  help 
but  believe,  desired  of  him.  Having  coldly  driven 
him  from  her  with  a  terrible  kind  of  violence,  she  had 
come  back  humbly,  almost  beseechingly. 

So  marked  was  this  suggestion  of  intense  longing 
that  the  feeling  of  horror  and  revulsion  which  had 
come  to  Hampstead  with  the  entry  of  the  actress 
gave  way  entirely  to  an  emotion  of  pity  and  a  desire 
to  help,  and  he  tried  earnestly  to  make  his  sermon 
in  some  degree  a  message  to  the  woman's  heart. 

That  he  should  have  accepted  so  readily  and  so 
magnanimously  a  mission  to  the  soul  of  Marien 
Dounay  was  not  only  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
chivalrous  nature  of  the  man  but  with  the  character 
he  had  developed  in  his  five  years'  ministry;  for  his 
position  as  the  pastor  of  All  People's  Church  and  in 
the  community  round  about  was  due  to  no  miracle, 
but  had  grown  naturally  enough  out  of  the  strong 
heart  of  the  man  and  of  his  experiences. 

When,  for  instance,  in  the  early  days  at  the  chapel, 
John  missed  the  Pedersen  children  from  the  Sunday 
school,  found  their  mother  in  tears  at  home  because 
the  children  had  no  shoes,  and  learned  that  they  had 
no  shoes  because  Olaf  gambled  away  his  weekly 
wage  in  "Beaney"  Webster's  pool  room  where  race- 
track bets  were  made  and  poker  and  other  gambling 
games  were  played,  all  in  defiance  of  law,  and  when 
he  found  the  police  supine  and  prosecutors  indiffer- 
ent, the  persistent-minded  young  divine  sent  Deacon 
Mullin  (who,  to  his  frequent  discomfiture,  resembled 
a  tin-can  sport  more  than  a  church  official)  into 
Beaney's  to  bet  upon  a  horse.  The  Deacon's  hor.se 
won  and  Beaney,  all  unsuspecting,  paid  the  winnings 
over  in  a  sealed  envelope.  The  next  Sunday  night 
John  took  the  envelope  into  the  pulpit  and  shook  it 
till  it  jingled  as  he  told  the  story  which  next  morn- 
ing the  newspapers  printed  widely  while  the  mini.ster 
himself  was  swearing  out  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  Beaney. 

That  was  the  beginning,  but  to  John's  surprise  it 
was  not  the  end.  Beaney  did  not  plead  guilty  meekly. 
He  fought  desperately,  for  this  meddle.some  amateur 
clergyman  had  lifted  the  cover  on  a  sneaking  under- 
ground •system  of  petty  gambling,  of  illicit  liquor 
selV'ng,  :ird  of  graver  violations  of  the  moral  laws 
whi  n  .  ,  i^ied  widely.  Attacked  in  one  part,  all  its 
mem  ..  I  .  •  'ied  to  a  defense  of  the  whole  that  was 
impudeii'       lermined,  and  astonishingly  powerful. 


Hampstead    was  un- 
known, his  church  small, 
wretched,    and  despised. 
His  sole  weapon  was  the 
newspapers  which  would 
not  indorse  him  but  would 
print   what  he   said  and 
what  he  did.  What  he  said 
was  not  much;  but  what  John  Hampstead  did  was 
presently  considerable,  for   a   few  public-spirited 
citizens  put  money  in  his  hand  for  detectives  and 
special  prosecutors,  and  he  spent  more  hours  that 
year  in  police  courts  than  he  did  in  his  church. 

In  the  end  he  won.  The  lawless  element,  sore  and 
chastened,  acknowledged  their  defeat,  while  the 
forces  of  good  and  evil  alike  recognized  thus  early 
the  entry  into  the  community  of  a  man  whose  char- 
acter and  personality  were  henceforth  to  be  reck- 
oned with. 

But  while  these  scourgings  with  knouts  of  cords 
got  John  publicity  and  high  regard,  they  also  got 
him  hate  and  trouble.    The  work  cost  him  tireless 
expenditure  of  energy  and  sleepless  nights.    It  made 
him  enemies  of  men  whose  friendship  he  desired. 
It  brought  him  threats  innumerable.     A  stick  of 
dynamite  was  found  beneath  his  study 
window.    Yet  John's  devotion  made  him 
careless  of  personal  danger.  He  trembled 
for  Rose  and  Dick  and  Tayna;  he  trem- 
bled for  the  man  who  had  crept  through 
the  shadow  of  the  palms  to  plant  that 
stick  and  time  that  fuse  which  merci- 
fully went  out;  but  somehow  he  did  not 
tremble  for  himself. 

Besides,  out  of  the  shadow  of  danger 
there  seemed  to  reach  sometimes  the 
flexing  muscles  of  an  omnipotent  arm,  as, 
for  instance,  when  an  arrested  gambler 
out  upon  bail  got  into  his  study  one  night 
with  intent  to  kill.  At  that  moment  the 
minister  was  talking  on  the  telephone 
and  some  chivalric  instinct  restrained 
the  would-be  assassin  from  shooting  his 
Nemesis  in  the  back. 

John  laughed  at  the  preposterous  idea 
of  being  killed,  failing  to  understand  that 
the  threat  was  made  in  earnest  or  to  perceive  how 
much  his  caller  was  fired  by  liquor.  Such  merriment 
was  unseemly  to  the  man  on  murder  bent;  he  found 
himself  unable  to  shoot  a  bullet  into  the  open  mouth 
of  laughter  and  fumbled  helplessly  with  his  hand  be- 
hind him  and  his  tongue  shamefacedly  tied  until  the 
minister  directed  his  mind  aside  with  a  question 
about  his  baby,  following  quickly  with  sympathetic 
talk  about  the  man's  wife  and  mother,  until  the 
spirit  of  vengeance  went  out  of  him  and  he  broke 
down  and  cried  and  went  away  meekly  with  a  parting 
handshake  from  his  intended  victim. 

As  to  pulpit  eloquence,  there  was  admittedly  sel- 
dom a  flash  of  it  at  All  People's.  By  an  enormous 
digestive  feat  John  had  assimilated  that  seminary 
course  of  which  the  dean  had  spoken,  boasting  that 
he  read  his  Greek  Testament  entirely  through  in  the 
three  years  upon  the  street  cars  that  plied  between 
his  home  and  the  seat  of  theological  learning.  But 
this  did  not  make  of  Hampstead  a  strong  preacher; 
although  the  impression  that  he  might  be  if  he  chose 
was  unescapable.  His  passion,  he  declared,  was  not 
to  preach  the  gospel  but  to  do  the  gospel.  People 
sat  before  him  spellbound,  not  by  his  eloquence,  but 
by  a  sense  of  mysterious  spiritual  forces  at  work 
about  them.  At  times  the  mere  exhalations  of  the 
man's  sunny  personality  seemed  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  his  influence ;  at  others  there  was  that  myste- 
rious feeling  of  the  Presence. 

As  the  membership  grew  and  the  sphere  of  its 
pastor's  influence  extended,  there  began  to  be  less  and 
less  of  his  personality  for  expenditure  upon  that 
"backbone  of  the  church"  which  had  been  there  long- 
est and  felt  it  first. 

MORE  than  once  Elder  Burbeck  took  occasion  to 
voice  a  protest  over  this.  John  put  these  protests 
aside  mildly  until  one  day,  when  the  minister's 
nerves  had  been  more  than  usually  frazzled  by  a 
series  of  petty  annoyances,  the  elder  blundered  into 
declaring  that  the  church  paid  the  minister  his 
salary  and  was  entitled  to  have  his  services. 

"Is  that  the  way  you  look  at  it?"  asked  John 
sharply.  "You  pay  me  my  salary?  Then  don't  ever 
put  another  coin  in  the  contribution  box.  I  thought 
you  gave  the  money  to  God  and  God  gave  it  to 
me.  I  do  not  acknowledge  to  you  or  to  any  mem- 
ber of  this  church  one  single  obligation  except  that 
each  be  true  to  his  or  her  soul.  I  owe  you  neither 
obedience  nor  coddling." 

"But  you  don't  realize,"  urged  the  elder.  "These 
things  were  well  enough  when  our  church  was  small. 
But  now  it  is  big.    It  occupies  a  dignified  position  in 
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the  community,  and  al!  this  riffraff  that  you  are  run- 
ning after — " 

"Riffraff!"  John  exploded.  "Jesus  gathered  His 
disciples  from  the  riffraff!  His  message  was  to  the 
riffraff!  He  said:  Leave  the  avenues  and  boule- 
vards and  go  unto  the  riffraff!  What  is  any  church 
but  riffraff  redeemed?  What  is  any  sanctimonious, 
self-satisfied  Pharisee  but  a  soul  on  the  way  to  make 
riffraff  of  himself  again?  Who  gave  this  church  its 
dignified  position  in  the  community?  Did  you  when 
you  nailed  the  plank  across  the  door?" 

Elder  Burbeck  flushed  redder  than  ever  and  turned 
stiffly  on  his  heel,  not  only  inflamed  by  the  crushing 
sarcasm  of  this  rebuke  but  stolidly  accepting  it  as 
one  more  evidence  that  in  his  heart  this  minister  of 
All  People's  was  much  more  human  and  much  less 
godlike  than  many  gaping  people  seemed  to  think. 
Both  the  resentment  and  the  inference  the  elder 
stored  up  carefully  against  a  day  which  he  felt  that 
he  could  see  advancing,  while  the  minister,  too  intent 
upon  his  work  to  scan  the  horizon  for  a  cloud,  hur- 
ried away  upon  another  of  his  errands  to  the  riffraff. 

With  this  fanatic  ardor  of  personal  service  now 
highly  developed,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  appeal  in 
the  eyes  of  Marien  Dounay  should  act  like  a  challenge 
to  the  spirit  of  John  Hampstead. 

AT  THE  close  of  the  service  Dr.  Hampstead  moved 
•  freely  and  affectionately  among  his  people,  ac- 
cording to  his  habit.  To  the  Angel  of  the  Chair — 
who  during  all  these  five  years  had  been  his  spiritual 
intimate  and  practical  counselor,  until  in  his  regard 
she  stood  frankly  canonized — went  the  last  hearty 
handclasp,  after  which  the  minister  hurried  to  where 
the  actress  waited  aloof  in  her  pew.  Save  for  a 
dapple-whiskered  janitor  tactfully  busy  in  the  far- 
off  loft  of  the  choir,  the  two  were  alone  in  the  large 
auditorium. 

"Miss  Dounay,"  John  began  in  sincere  tones,  ex- 
tending his  hand  cordially,  "I  congratulate  you 
heartily  on  the  splendid  success  that  you  have  won." 

He  felt  a  sense  of  real  triumph  in  his  heai't  that 
after  what  had  passed  between  them  he  was  able  to 
greet  her  like  this  in  all  sincerity,  although  she  had 
helped  greatly  by  receiving 
him  with  that  odd  look  of 
worshipfulness  which  he  had 
discerned  from  the  distance 
of  the  pulpit. 

"Thank  you,  but  please  do 
not  congratulate  me,"  the 
actress  exclaimed  quickly 
while  a  look  of  pain  came 
undisguised  into  her  eyes, 
and  with  a  mere  shrug  of 
those  expressive  shoulders  she 
hurled  aside  all  pretense  at 
formal  amenities.  "Oh,  Dr. 
Hampstead,"  she  began, 
breathing  his  name  in  tones 
of  respect  that  deepened  into 
reverence,  while  she  frankly 
confessed  herself  a  woman  in 
acute  distres.s  by  adding  im- 
pulsively: 

"I  have  gained  everything 
we  once  talked  about,  and 
yet  I  believe  I  am  the  unhap- 
piest  woman  in  the  world." 

There  was  almost  a  sob  in 
her  voice  as  she  uttered  the 
words,  and  the  minister 
looked  at  her  intently  with 
his  face  more  gravely  sym- 
pathetic than  usual. 

"I  am  trying  to  revive 
.something,"  she  hurried  on, 
as  if  there  was  relief  in  thus 
hastily  declaring  her.self, 
"trying  to  get  back  some- 
thing. You  alone  can  help 
me.  My  happiness,  my  very 
life,  it  seems  to  me,  depends 
upon  you.  Will  you  come 
to  see  me  this  afternoon  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Albans,  say  at 
four?" 

"I  should  like  to,"  re- 
sponded the  minister  frankly, 
his  desire  to  help  her  grow- 
ing rapidly,  "but  I  have  a 
funeral  thi.s  afternoon." 

"Then  tf)-night,"  the  ac- 
tress urged,  "after  your  ser- 
mon is  done?" 

A.s  if  overanxious  to  forestall  refusal,  .she  gave  him 
no  chance  to  reply,  hut  continued  with  .some  display 
of  her  old  vivacity:  "We  will  have  a  supper,  as  v/v 
did  that  night  you  came  in  after  the  play.  Julie  is 
•till  with  me,  and  another  maid  and  a  secretary  and 
•ometimes  my  'personal  representative.'  Oh,  I  have 
quite  a  retinue  now!  Do  .say  you  will  come,  even 
though  it  is  an  unseemly  hour  for  a  ministerial  call," 
«hc  pleaded,  anrl  again  her  eyes  were  eloquent. 

I'ut  it  was  not  the  hour  that  made  John  lean  back. 
He  felt  himself  immune  from  charges  of  indiscre- 
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tion.  He  knew  that,  despite  his  youthful  thirty 
years,  he  seemed  ages  older  than  the  oldest  of  his 
congregation,  a  man  removed  f)-om  evei'y  possibility 
of  error;  one  whose  simple,  open  life  of  day-by-day 
devotion  to  the  good  of  all  who  sought  him  seemed 
in  itself  a  sufficient  armor-proof  against  mischance. 

He  came  and  went,  in  the  upper  and  m  the  under 
world,  almost  as  he  would;  saw  whom  he  would  and 
where  he  would.  Jails,  theatres,  hotels,  questionable 
side  entrances,  boulevards,  and  alleys  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  his  comings  and  goings.  If  the 
stalwart  figure  of  the  man  loomed  at  midnight  in  a 
dance  hall  on  the  Barbary  Coast  of  San  Francisco 
or  in  the  darkest  alleys  of  an  Oakland  water-front 
saloon,  his  presence  was  remarked,  but  his  purpose 
was  never  doubted.  He  was  there  for  the  good  of 
some  one,  to  save  some  girl,  to  haul  back  some 
mother's  boy,  to  fight  side  by  side  with  some  man 
against  his  besetting  sin,  whether  it  were  wine  or 
woman  or  the  gaming  table.  Therefore  he  could  go 
to  call  on  Marien  Dounay  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Albans  as  freely  as  on  a  brother  min- 
ister at  noon. 

What  had  made  him  suddenly  withhold  his  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation  was  the  entry  of  something  of 
the  old  lightness  of  spirit  into  her  tones  for  a  mo- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  suggestion  of  a  supper. 
He  knew  enough  of  the  whimsical  obliquities  of 
Marien  Dounay's  nature  to  appreciate  that  he  must 
meet  her  socially  in  order  to  minister  to  her  spiritu- 
ally, but  he  did  not  propose  that  the  solemn  purposes 
of  his  call  should  be  made  an  opportunity  for  enter- 
tainment or  personal  display. 

However,  Marien  had  instantly  divined  her  mis- 
take. "Dr.  Hampstead!"  .she  began  afresh,  and  this 
time  her  voice  was  low  and  her  utterance  rapid, 
"my  season  closed  in  New  York  last  Saturday  night. 
I  was  compelled  to  wait  over  three  days  to  sign  the 
contracts  for  my  London  engagement.  The  moment 
they  were  out  of  the  way  I  rushed  entirely  across 
this  country  to  see  you.  I  arrived  this  morning.  I 
came  here  at  once.  Oh,  I  must  talk  to  you  immediately 
and  disabuse  your  mind  of  something — something 
terrible  that  I  have  waited  five  years  to  wipe  out." 


oi'y,  the  earliest  opportunity  was  due  her,  and  it 
would  relieve  him  exactly  as  if  a  smirch  had  been 
wiped  from  the  brow  of  womanhood  itself,  Besides, 
there  had  always  been  to  him  .something  puzzling 
and  incomprehensible  about  that  .scene  in  the  restau- 
rant, which,  as  the  years  went  by,  was  more  and 
more  like  a  horrible  dream  than  an  actual  experience. 

"I  will  come,  Mi.ss  Dounay,"  he  assured  her  gravely. 

"Oh,  I  am  .so  glad!"  the  woman  exclaimed  with  a 
little  outstretching  of  her  hand,  which  would  have 
fallen  upon  John's  on  the  back  of  the  pew  if  the  lat- 
ter had  not  been  rai.sed  at  the  moment  in  a  gesture  of 
negation  as  he  said : 

"But  plea.se  omit  the  supper.  I  am  coming  at 
your  call — eagerly,  happily — but  not  even  as  an 
old  friend;  .solely  as  a  minister!" 

This  speech  was  .so  subtly  modulated  as  to  make 
its  meaning  clear  without  the  shadow  of  offense,  and 
Marien's  humbly  grateful  manner  of  receiving  it  in- 
dicated tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  exact  nature 
of  the  visit. 
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IfampHtead  seized  her  wrists  and  demanded:  "Marien,  are  you  telliny  the  truth? 


She  cla.sped  her  hands  nervously,  and  her  luminous 
eyes  grew  misty,  while  she  seemed  in  danger  of  los- 
ing her  composure  entirely,  an  unheard-of-thing  for 
Marien  Dounay. 

Her  imploring  looks  and  the  impetuous  earnest- 
ness of  her  appeal  were  already  leading  John  to  self- 
reproaches  for  the  sudden  hai'dening  of  his  judg- 
ment upon  her,  but  it,  was  the  last  sentence  that 
decided  him.  lie  knew  well  <'n<)ugh  what  she  meant, 
and  something  in  him  .Iccper  than  the  minister 
leaped  at  it.    If  she  could  wipi;  oiiC  that  grisly  inom- 


HAMPSTEAD'S  knock  was  greeted  with  a 
sound  like  the  purr  of  an  expectant  kitten,  and 
the  knob  was  turned  by  Marien  herself  with  a  sud- 
den vigor  which  indicated  that  she  had  bounded  in- 
stantly to  admit  him. 

Her  manner,  in  most  startling  contra.st  to  that 
which  she  had  displayed  at  the  church,  was  spark- 
lingly  vivaciou.s,  but  her  dress  was  more  disconcert- 
ing than  her  manner;  in  fact  to  the  minister  it 
seemed  to  be  that  very  same  gown  of  negligee  whose 
pleats  of  shimmering  black,  with  splotches  of  red 
upon  them,  had  clung  so  affectionately  to  her  form 
in  those  never-to-be-forgotten  hours  in  the  little 
apartment  on  Turk  Street  in  San  Francisco.  Her 
hair,  too,  flowed  unconfined  as  then.  The  picture 
called  up  overwhelming  memories,  again.st  which 
the  minister  in  the  man  struggled  valiantly. 

"I  have  not  worn  it  since,  until  to-night,"  the  woman 
purred  softly,  happy  as  a  child  over  his  glance  of 
recognition,  but  when  Hampstead,  in  uncompromis- 
ing silence,  stood  surveying  her  critically,  she  asked 
archly,  and  a  bit  anxiously:  "Are  you  shocked?" 

"Well,"  he  replied  a  trifle 
severely,  "you  must  admit 
that  this  is  not  sackcloth  and 
ashes." 

"It  is  my  soul,  not  my  body, 
that  is  in  mourning,"  Marien 
urged  apologetically,  trying 
the  effect  of  a  melting  glance, 
after  which,  walking  halfway 
across  the  room,  she  turned 
again  and  invited  him  to  lay 
off  his  overcoat  and  be  seated. 
There  could  be  little  resisting 
the  playful  calculation  of  her 
manner  without  seeming 
heartless,  and  yet  John  did 
resist  it,  standing  noncom- 
mittally  while  his  eyes 
sought  the  circumference  of 
the  loom  inquiringly. 

"And  look!"  went  on  Mari- 
en enthusiastically,  for  she 
was  trying  pitifully  by  sheer 
force  of  personality  to  re- 
create the  atmosphere  of 
their  old  relationship  in  its 
happiest  moments.  "See,  here 
is  the  Roman  chair,  or  at 
least  one  like  it,  and  there 
the  divan,  piled  high  with 
cushions;  I  am  as  fond  of 
cushions  as  ever.  You  shall 
sit  where  you  sat;  I  shall  re- 
cline where  I  reclined.  We 
will  stage  the  o  1  d  scene 
again." 

"Not  the  old  scene,"  re- 
plied the  minister  with  quiet 
emphasis,  feeling  just  a  lit- 
tle as  if  he  had  been  trapped. 

"Julie!"  called  Marien, 
and  there  was  a  not  entirely 
suppres.sed  note  of  triumph 
in  her  tone. 

The  little  French  maid  ap- 
peared with  suspicious 
promptness  from  behind 
swinging  portieres  to  receive 
the  coat  and  to  give  the  big 
man,  whom  she  had  always 
liked,  shy  welcome  upon  her 
to  her  nature.  IVIiss  Dounay's 
theatrical.  She  stood  compla- 
cently by  until  the  maid  had  done  her  service  and 
withdrawn.  Then,  pointing  to  the  Roman  chair,  she 
said  to  Hampstead: 

"Sit  there  and  wait.  I  have  .something  to  show 
you,  something  beautiful  .  .  .  wonderful  .  .  .  over- 
whelming almost!" 

Hesitating  only  long  enough  to  .see  that  the  min- 
isier,  although  a  bit  suspicious,  complied  politely 
with  her  request,  (Conliniud  on  pai/v  28) 


own  account.  True 
every  movement  was 
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The  Muzzle  of  Josephus 

DiscKssiov  makes  for  knoivledqe  and  ivixe  decision. — Prom  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

EARLY  in  December  Collier's  arranged  with  Rear  Admiral 
Bradley  Allen  Fiske  for  a  series  of  articles  on  the  United 
States  navy.  The  articles  were  to  be  nonpolitical  in  character. 
The  sole  intention  was  to  give  our  readers  a  practical  under- 
standing of  the  vast  and  intricate  machine  upon  which  the  safety 
and  honor  of  the  nation  depend  so  largely,  and  to  pr-esent  facts  and 
theories  of  national  defense  which  are  only  accessible  now  to  those 
who  can  read  and  understand  the  technical  magazines.  Before  the 
first  of  these  articles  could  be  put  in  type  we  received  a  letter  from 
Admiral  FiSKE  saying  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out 
his  contract  because  he  had  been  forbidden  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  TO  write  or  speak  publicly  on  any  subject  connected 

WITH  THE  national  DEFENSE. 

It  appears  that  on  December  24  Admiral  FiSKE  reported  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  where  Mr.  Daniels  opened  the 
conversation  by  saying  that  he  had  seen  an  article  by  the  Admiral 
in  the  "North  American  Review"  of  which  he  disapproved,  and 
added  that  if  the  Admiral  had  been  a  younger  officer  he  would  have 
court-martialed  him  for  publishing  it  without  first  referring  it  to 
the  department.  Admiral  FiSKE  retorted  that  he  had  submitted  the 
article  in  question  and  four  others  as  well,  and  that  they  had  all 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Daniels  replied  that  he  re- 
membered approving  several  articles,  but  that  he  had  supposed 
they  were  intended  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Naval  Institute. 
Then  he  went  on  to  say  in  about  these  words :  "In  any  case  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  I  expressly  forbid  you  to  write  or  speak 
in  any  publication  or  anywhere  on  national  defense."  Admiral 
Fiske  explained  that  the  articles  for  Collier's  were  intended  solely 
to  make  technical  matters  clear  to  laymen.  Mr.  Daniels  answered : 
"I  don't  care.  You  cannot  write  or  speak  on  any  subject  connected 
with  the  national  defense.  If  the  people  really  want  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  navy,  they  can  come  to  its  head.  You  cannot  even 
say  two  and  two  make  four." 

Of  course  there  remained  nothing  for  Admiral  Fiske  to  do  but 
to  cancel  his  agreement  with  Collier's.  On  our  side  we  felt  we  had 
a  right  to  ask  in  detail  for  his  reasons,  which  are  set  forth  briefly 
above.  At  the  same  time  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  acceptance 
of  an  invitation  to  address  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago.  In 
short,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  successfully  silenced  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  officers  in  the  service.  Not  only  the  readers  of 
Collier's  and  the  public  generally,  but  Admiral  Fiske's  associates 
will  be  denied  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  while  the  statesman  from 
North  Carolina  is  in  control,  for  the  order,  as  becomes  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  great  man  who  issued  it,  is  thoroughly  comprehensive. 
Moreover,  through  it  every  man  in  the  navy  who  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  off'er  suggestions  or  advice,  based  on  practical  knowledg-:, 
is  forewarned  of  the  wrath  of  the  mighty  sea  lord.  If  the  public 
want  to  know  anything,  they  must  apply  to  the  source  of  wisdom — 
they  must  ask  Josephus. 

If  the  matter  were  not  so  serious,  we  might  be  disposed  to  laugh 
over  it.  It  possesses  many  of  the  elements  of  comedy.  We  shall 
not  emphasize  the  picture  which  no  doubt  the  reader  has  already 
drawn  in  his  mind  of  the  scene  in  the  Secretary's  office — the  veteran 
of  forty  years'  service,  the  sea  fighter  mentioned  in  dispatches  for 
"heroic  conduct,"  the  sailor,  author,  inventor  bowing  before  the 
wrath  of  the  majestic  figure  in  the  swivel  chair.  But  something 
more  important  than  the  temporary  discomfiture  of  a  brilliant 
officer,  however  unpleasant  this  is  to  think  about,  is  involved  in 
the  incident.  It  is  more  than  an  outrageous  violation  of  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  a  public  servant,  which  would  not  be  tolerated  under 
the  most  exacting  military  system  in  Europe.  Without  precedent 
or  parallel  in  the  department,  it  is  an  attempt,  and  not  the  last 
if  it  prove  successful,  to  cut  off  the  public  from  their  only  trust- 
worthy sources  of  information  about  naval  affairs. 

Anyone  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  recent  official  com- 
munications from  the  Navy  Department  must  know  how  unreli- 
able they  are,  how  they  confuse  and  distort  facts,  cloud  the  real 
issues,  and  misinterpret  the  arguments  and  plans  of  the  experts. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  who  is  not  skilled  in  the 
detection  of  error  would  be  able  to  gain  from  them  information 
of  real  value  in  determining  the  actual  condition  of  the  navy. 
Up  to  this  time  the  President,  Congress,  the  newspapers,  and  the 


public  have  been  able  to  inform  themselves  through  the  public 
statements  of  men  of  position  who  know  the  facts  and  are  able 
to  set  them  forth  intelligently.  But  if  the  policy  first  displayed 
in  the  interview  with  Admiral  Fiske  is  carried  out  there  will  be 
an  end  of  all  information  that  is  not  sifted  through  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  and  tinted  for  political  purposes.  For  if  an  officer 
of  Admiral  Fiske's  standing  can  be  silenced,  what  freedom  of 
speech  is  to  be  expected  from  men  who  have  no  such  record  of 
long  and  brilliant  service  as  his  to  plead  for  them  in  a  contest 
with  the  political  head  of  the  department?  It  is  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate that  this  act  of  petty  tyranny  should  have  occurred  at 
this  particular  time  when  a  great  national  necessity  exists  for 
a  most  thorough  discussion  of  the  question  of  defense  and  when 
Congress  is  at  the  point  of  making  a  decision  upon  which  may 
hang  the  future  welfare  of  the  country.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
President  is  in  sympathy  with  the  burking  of  information  that  may 
affect  this  decision? 

Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  the  propriety  of  the  rebuke 
administered  to  Admiral  FiSKE  can  be  given  than  a  comparison 
of  the  record  of  the  man  who  issued  the  order  with  that  of  the 
man  who  received  it : 

BRADLEY  ALLEN  FISKE 
Born  June  13,  1854;  g:raduated  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  second  in  class,  1874; 
ensipn,1875;  master,  1881 ;  lieutenant,  1883 ; 
lieutenant  commander,  1899;  commander, 
1903;  captain,  1907;  rear  admiral  United 
States  navy,  1911;  navig^ator  of  Pe(reZ  at  bat- 
tle of  Manila;  reported  by  captain  of  Petrel 
for  "eminent  and  conspicuous  conduct  in  bat- 
tle" and  by  Admiral  Dewey  for  "heroic  con- 
duct" at  battle  of  Manila;  later  commanded 
the  Minneapolis,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee; commanded  Fifth,  Third,  and  First 
Divisions,  Atlantic  fleet;  aid  for  operations, 
Navy  Department,  1913;  member  General 
Board  of  the  Navy,  also  Joint  Board  of  Army 
and  Navy,  1910-11.  Invented  numerous  de- 
vices for  use  in  navy,  including  a  naval  tele- 
scope sight  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
navies;  awarded  Elliott  Cresson  gold  medal 
by  Franklin  Institute,  1893;  gold  medal  for 
prize  essay,  Navy  Institute,  1905;  president 

United  States  Naval  Institute,  1911-12.  .  ^^^-j,  — 

Calling  His  Own  Bluff 

LAST  August  the  German  Finance  Minister,  Dr.  Karl  Helfferich, 
i  asked  the  Reichstag  to  authorize  a  new  war  loan  of  $2,000,000,- 
000  and  remarked  that  German  industry  after  the  war  was  not 
to  be  crushed  by  the  burden  of  war  costs,  since  these  were  to  be 
met  by  an  indemnity  exacted  from  those  responsible  for  the  war. 
Last  month  Dr.  Helfferich  asked  for  $2,000,000,000  more  and 
said  incidentally: 

Regardless  of  the  height  of  the  war  indemnity,  upon  which  we  naturally 
reckon,  war  will  bring  its  train  of  colossal  tax  burdens  for  us. 
It  looks  to  an  outsider  as  if  the  Herr  Doctor's  prophecy  had  come 
home  to  roost.  Those  responsible  for  it  are  going  to  pay  for  the  war. 

And  So  —  Why  Argue? 

OF  the  war  discussions  we  have  listened  to  in  the  last  eighteen 
months  only  about  2  per  cent  have  dwelt  throughout  on  vital 
facts  connected  with  the  war.  The  other  98  per  cent  have  spent 
themselves  trying  to  show  why  the  speaker  was  pro  this,  that,  or  the 
other ;  and  how  much  more  he  thought  he  knew  than  the  listener. 

What  Does  a  Trolley  Car  Prove? 

WHEN  Tokyo  celebrated  the  Mikado's  coronation  one  of  the 
features  was  an  illuminated  parade  over  all  the  main  street- 
car lines  of  ten  trolley  cars  decorated  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  Some  of  the  floats  bore  Imperial  heirlooms  guarded  by 
such  "auspicious  creatures"  as  the  dragon,  white  tiger,  and  phoenix ; 
others  were  historic,  others  displayed  royal  flowers  and  the  sun  and 
moon  as  symbols  of  eternity,  and  the  tenth  carried  the  coronation 
throne  or  "Takamura."  We  are  accustomed  to  the  decorative  use  of 
street  cars  in  such  events  as  the  great  electric  parade  that  closes 
Portland's  Rose  Festival,  but  it  is  odd  indeed  to  think  of  this  new 
American  invention  bearing  in  solemn  state  the  ancient  symbols  of 
an  Eastern  dynasty  which  is  rooted  in  the  far  past  of  religious  faith 
as  well  as  in  the  present  of  political  power.  And  yet — why  not? 
We  Americans  are  incurably  shy  of  parading  the  things  in  which  we 


JOSEPHUS  DANIELS 
Born  1862;  educated  in  Wil- 
son (N.  C.)  Collegiate  Institute; 
editor  Wilson  (N.  C.)  "Advance" 
at  age  of  eighteen;  admitted  to 
bar  in  1885,  but  did  not  prac- 
tice; e  d  i  t  e  r  Raleigh  "State 
Chronicle,"  1885;  State  printer, 
1887-93;  chief  clerk  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  1893-95;  ex- 
president  North  Carolina  Edi- 
torial Association ;  twice  delegate 
Democratic  National  Conven- 
tions; member  Democratic  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee 
from  North  Carolina;  trustee 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
In  1894  consolidated  the  "State 
Chronicle"  and  the  "North  Caro- 
linian" with  the  "News  and  Ob- 
server," and  has  since  been  its 
editor.  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  1913. 


believe,  and  we  lose  by  it.  The  reality  is  there,  but  our  days  of  com- 
memoration slip  down  from  holy  days  to  holidays,  and  our  national 
life  too  often  misses  the  inspiration  that  ceremony  and  symbolism 
can  justly  give.  But,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  daily  life  of  our 
cities  is  a  parade,  and  even  the  trolley  cars  are  symbolic  of  abstract 
and  ancient  things.  They  are  not  usually  decorated  by  an  academy 
of  fine  arts,  but  they  are  visible  evidences  of  things  unseen,  of  greed 
and  civic  corruption,  or  of  fairness  and  service  and  a  community 
life  which  is  working  for  the  better  days. 
That  meaning  is  for  us  to  find,  and  there 
is  no  need  of  waiting  for  any  coronation. 

Turning  Meanness  Into  Joy 

ONE  does  not  often  envy  millionaires — 
the  galling  of  their  golden  chains  is  too 
evident  in  their  faces — but  one  recent  excep- 
tion stands  out.  Three  days  before  Christ- 
mas the  Pittsburgh  Bank  for  Savings  was 
closed  by  the  State  officials,  and  among  its 
depositors  were  over  41,000  school  children 
who  had  about  four  dollars  apiece  to  their 
credit.  The  bank  had  had  an  arrangement 
with  the  Board  of  Education  by  which  col- 
lectors visited  the  schools  every  week  and 
got  the  children's  pennies.  When  the  bank 
closed  all  the  children  had  for  their  pains 
was  the  chance  of  a  50  per  cent  dividend 
some  two  months  later.  But  Henry  C. 
Frick  came  forward  that  same  day  and 
said  briefly  that  the  kids  were  to  have  all 
their  money  at  once.  So  the  storm  passed 
by  for  those  young  depositors  and  their 
faith  in  men  was  justified.  Mr.  Frick  has 
a  stately  and  expansive  house  on  Fifth 
Avenue  filled  with  works  of  art  from  many 
lands,  but  we  doubt  if  there  is  anything  in 
it  more  cheering  to  the  soul  than  the  mem- 
ory of  that  abrupt  kindness.  Sometimes 
it  pays  to  be  a  millionaire! 

In  a  Perambulator 


AND 

xTL  already 
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MUSICAL  criticism  is  not  our  forte, 
but  on  the  ground  that  we  are  a  lot 
interested  in  worth-while  human  beings 
and  in  the  prime  joy  of  living,  we  claim 
the  right  to  slap  John  Alden  Carpenter 
on  the  back  and  cry  "bravo!"  to  him  for 
that  symphony  of  sheer  delight,  "Adven- 
tures in  a  Perambulator."  In  business 
hours  J.  A.  Carpenter  is  vice  president 

of  a  concern  that  deals  in  railway  and  ship  supplies  in  an  office 
in  grimy  old  South  Water  Street,  Chicago.  In  moments  which 
we  choose  to  believe  are  more  truly  golden,  he  is  a  composer. 
"Adventures  in  a  Perambulator"  is  an  orchestral  suite  in  six 
movements — "Peter  Pan"  set  to  music.    Who  are  you,  PAN? 

I'm  Youth,  Eternal  Youth! 
I'm  the  Sun  rising,  I'm  poets  singing, 
I'm  the  new  world,  I'm  a  little  bird 
That  has  broken  out  of  the  egg. 
I'm  joy,  joy,  joy. 

Nobody  but  Barrie  ought  to  write  this  editorial.  It  becomes  our 
happy  duty  to  call  it  to  his  attention.  There  is  a  perambulator 
theme,  "rotary  in  character,"  a  nur.se  theme  and  a  policeman 
theme,  till  pretty  .soon  the  baby  chimes  in  with  a  theme  of  its 
own ;  a  hurdy-gurdy,  the  yapping  of  dogs,  and  a  tone  picture  of 
a  lake.  "Mr.  Carpenter  is  most  obviously  successful,"  says  a  critic 
more  competent  than  we,  "in  the  episode  of  the  .street  piano  play- 
ing a  waltz,  which  is  managed  with  amusing  skill  and  developed 
into  something  really  charming."  The  same  authority  concedes 
the  "suggestive  value"  of  strains  which  we  joyfully  recognized  as 
"Sweet  Marie,"  "Ach,  du  lieber  Augustin,"  and  "Where,  oh.  Where 
Has  My  Little  Dog  Gone?"  And  yet  the  orchestra  has  to  be  aug- 
mented to  include  a  piano,  a  celesta,  and  a  xylophone.  The  baby 
is  evidently  a  girl  baby,  for  Barrie  has  held  that  only  little  boys 
fall  out  of  their  prams — little  girls  are  "too  clever." 


In  View  of  the  Coming 
Primaries  and  Elections 

IVs  every  man's  busi- 
ness to  know  how 
his  representative  voted 

on  The  Tariff.  Increasing  the  Navy. 
Child  Labor.  Currency  Reform.  Lit- 
eracy Test  for  Immigrants.  Panama 
Canal  Tolls.  Federal  Aid  for  Good 
Roads.  Freeing  the  Philippines.  Con- 
vict-Labor-Made Goods.  Anti- Trust 
Legislation.  Woman  Suffrage.  National 
Prohibition 

and  other  important  matters  coming  up  dur- 
ing the  Sixty-third  Congress.  Also,  everyone 
should  know  something  about  his  Representa- 
tive's attendance  on  the  sessions  of  Congress. 
The  important  roll  calls  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  Sixty-third  Congress 
may  be  obtained  from  Collier's  Washington 
Bureau,  1121  Woodward  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  free  of  charge.  (The  important 
roll  calls  for  the  Sixty-first  and  Sixty-second 
Congresses,  covering  the  tariff,  labor  measures, 
postal-savings  bank,  pensions,  and  other  im- 
portant matters  may  also  be  obtained  from 
Collier's  Washington  Bureau.  The  NAME 
of  the  ONE  Representative  whose  record  is 
wanted  MUST  be  given.  The  entire  House  of 
Representatives  comes  up  for  election  in  1916.) 


These  Records  are  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Mark  Sullivan 


The  Men  Who  Make  Money  Out  of  It 

then  there's  Butte,  Mont.,  where  the  booze  men  are 
lined  up  in  a  solid  phalanx  to  fight  prohibition 
when  that  issue  comes  to  the  polls  months  from  now.  They 
have  admitted  that  one  of  their  chief  arguments  will  be  the  old 
rubber-stamp  declaration  that  prohibition  would  injure  business 
in  Butte.    On  this  very  point  a  keen  friend  writes: 

The  statement  of  the  liquor  men  that  they  will  show  where  prohibition  will 
injure  business  conditions  in  Butte,  appearing  at 
the  same  time  with  the  statement  of  the  police 
judge  that  163  drunks  were  arrested  last  month,  is 
interesting.  Perhaps  the  saloon  men  will  demon- 
strate that  prohibition  will  throw  a  magistrate,  a 
jailer  or  two,  and  several  policemen  out  of  a  job, 
which  would  be  terrible. 

Yes,  that  would  be  pretty  bad.  Also,  what 
would  the  Butte  newspapers  do  to  fill 
their  columns  without  the  news  items 
which  booze  now  brings  them?  One  recent 
issue  contains  news  of  two  deaths  from 
alcohol :  in  one  case  an  ironworker  had 
sworn  off — just  too  late.  The  same  news- 
paper tells  also  of  an  all-night  party  in 
which  one  boozer  had  a  thousand  dollars 
stolen  from  him ;  likewise  of  a  murder 
brought  on  by  an  argument  which  started 
after  two  men  had  spent  the  evening  drink- 
ing together.  There  is  perhaps  no  city  in 
the  country  where  cutting  out  the  liquor 
traffic  would  do  more  solid  good  than  in 
Butte.  At  least  ten  thousand  men  work 
underground,  day  and  night,  in  the  copper 
mines,  and  the  safety  of  each  individual 
miner  depends  not  only  upon  his  own  clear- 
headedness, but  upon  the  efficiency  and  so- 
briety of  his  fellow  workers.  The  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company  recently  said  before  the  Federal 
Industrial  Commission  at  its  session  in 
Butte  that  the  number  of  mine  accidents 
there  would  be  very  largelj^  reduced  if 
there  were  fewer  saloons  in  the  town. 
Yet  there  are  still  little  fellows  who  are 
sure  that  business  would  go  to  the  dogs 
except  for  the  trade  in  booze. 

Heart  and  House 


LAST  month  the  New  York  "Times" 
i  made  an  interesting  test  of  its  read- 
ers. A  brief  list  was  given  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  one  hundred  needy  people 
(or  "cases,"  as  the  charity  slang  puts  it),  and  the  world  at  large 
was  invited  to  do  something  for  these  poor.  The  answer  was 
$29,844.  In  each  and  every  instance  more  than  enough  was  given : 
"neither  did  the  cruse  of  oil  fail,"  as  in  the  case  reported  by 
Elijah  the  Tishbite  some  three  thousand  years  ago.  Among 
the  helped  were  an  old  man  and  his  old  wife  who  were  living 
in  a  two-room  rear  tenement,  dreading  the  poorhouse,  earning 
enough  for  their  keep,  but  needing  $6.50  per  month  to  pay  the 
rent.  There  was  nothing  especially  pitiful  about  it — just  two  old 
people  who  had  made  a  home  together  for  many  years  and  who 
hoped  against  hope  to  keep  that  home  together  until  the  end.  No 
doubt  sociologists  could  prove  that  they  would  be  better  off  in  some 
institution  that  the  community  has  provided  for  just  such  "cases." 
No  doubt  our  best  realistic  novelists  could  do  a  few  hundred  pages 
about  the  drab  dreariness  of  that  two-room  lodging,  failure  in  life 
that  it  necessarily  represented,  and  the  limited  animal-like  resist- 
ance which  it  implied  and  caused.  One  can  fancy  the  squalid 
drawings  that  would  illustrate  the  screed.  But  the  readers  of  the 
"Times"  are  a  backward  lot,  apparently,  and  have  before  their 
eyes  no  fear  of  these  bugaboos.  They  sent  in  real  money — 
enough  to  pay  that  rent  for  8.87  years,  and  there's  another  Christ- 
mas coming  on  December  25,  1916!  Possibly  the  home  has  been 
outgrown  by  our  civilization,  as  som.e  of  our  self-appointed  prophets 
tell  us,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  people,  even  in  New  York,  who  do 
not  know  this  and  who  are  willing  to  pay  up  for  their  ignorance. 
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SnaltR  j*hotna  ConyiI»cl»fPrt  by  K.  M.  Ni>wmaii  nml  Hrnwii  Ic  I>HWHni 


The  Brazilian  Government's  institute,  which  uses  5,000  reptiles  annually  for  research 

Snake  Farming  for  a  Venom  Cure  | 


A  nonpoisonous  snake  squeezing  a  venomous  antagonist  and  biting  his  head 
off.  The  poisonous  one  depends  very  little  upon  its  physical  strength  in  a 
combat  like  this.  It  tries  to  slay  with  its  venom,  which  has  no  effect  upon  its  en- 
emy. When  the  fight  is  over  the  victor  swallows  whole  the  body  of  its  late  foe 


ONAKES  are  a  big  national  problem  in 
^  Brazil.  Thoy  are  killing  people  at  the 
rate  of  4,000  a  year  and  seriously  injuring 
15,000,  besides  destroying  upward  of  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  live  stock.  In  an 
effort  to  produce  an  antitoxin  that  will 
cure  serpent  bites,  thereby  minimizing  the 
evil  in  the  civilized  districts,  the  Govern- 
ment is  operating  the  snake  farm  shown  in 
the  photograph  reproduced  above.  About 
5,000  reptiles  are  used  annually  in  labora- 
tories in  the  building  in  the  background, 
and  most  of  them  are  housed  temporarily 
in  the  igloo-shaped  dens.  A  ditch  of  water 
five  feet  wide  prevents  them  from  crawl- 
ing over  the  concrete  coping.  The  insti- 
tute, near  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  southwest 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Vital  Brazil,  an  eminent  scientist, 
who  has  already  produced  many  serums  of 
considerable  value  and  who  hopes  to  dis- 
cover a  sure  cure  in  the  near  future.  There 
are  twelve  species  of  poisonous  snakes  in 
that  part  of  South  America,  and  most  of  them  are  as  treacherous  as  the  copperhead 
of  this  country,  which,  unlike  the  rattler,  gives  no  warning  to  its  victims.  In  his 
experiments  Dr.  Brazil  uses  both  poisonous  and  nonpoisonous  snakes,  and  sometimes 
there  are  fights  between  the  harmless  ones  and  their  venomous  cousins,  as  in  the 
snapshot  at  the  upper  left.  The  reptiles  are  sent  to  the  institute  from  all  over  the 
country.  The  railroads  haul  them  free  of  charge,  and  by  way  of  returning  the  favor 
the  Government  gives  the  serum  to  the  railroad  employees. — Chakles  d'Emery. 


Dr.  Brazil  removing  the  poison  from 
a  snake's  head  by  forcing  the  venom 
through  the  fangs  into  a  piece  of  gelatin 


A  Kissing,  Burglar- 
Catching  Bear 


I 


N  the  circle  is  a  snapshot 
of  California  Sue,  a  pet 
cub,  in  the  act  of  kissing  her 
master,  a  Stockton  boy.  In 
addition  to  her  osculatory 
skill.  Sue  is  a  first-rate  thief 
catcher.  There  comes  from 
Stockton  a  story  that  she 
caught  a  burglar  and  held 
him  until  aid  came  and  the 
offender  was  arrested  by  a 
regular  policeman.  She  was 
one  of  the  chief  attractions 
at  the  Children's  Pets  Exhi- 
bition during  the  last  days  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
at  San  Francisco,  when  hun- 
dreds of  animal  pets,  mostly 
dogs  and  cats,  were  shown 
for  educational  purposes. 


A  GOAT  WORTH  GETTING.  This  long-haired  animal 
was  raised  by  T.  A.  Pierce,  of  Days  Creek,  Oregon.  The 
mohair,  when  clipped,  weighed  twenty-two  pounds  and 
brought  $450.    Mr.  Pierce  got  $300  for  the  shorn  goat 


A  French  Mortar  Battery  Belching  Death 


IN  the  snapshot  above  you  see  the  smoke  of  a 
real  battle.  A  photographer  in  the  Artois  dis- 
trict climbed  out  of  a  trench  and  clicked  his 
camera  half  a  second  after  a  battery  of  French 
mortars  had  been  fired  at  the  German  earth- 
works. Danger  of  having  the  picture  blurred 
by  the  concussion  prevented  him  from  catching 
the  guns  as  they  went  off.  Artillery  fighting  with 
mortars  and  long-range  cannon  is  a  continuous 
performance  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  west- 
ern battle  line.  Every  day  tens  of  thousands  of 
shells  are  hurled  at  the  trenches  and  men  are 
killed  or  wounded  by  the  score.  To  the  war- 
hardened  men  behind  the  guns  on  both  sides 


this  business  of  slaying  and  running  the  risk 
of  being  slain  or  crippled  is  little  more  than  cut- 
ting down  a  forest  or  building  a  lailroad  track. 


New  German  Snow-time  Uniforms 

THE  two  soldiers  in  the  photograph  in  the 
circle,  taken  in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  north- 
eastern France,  are  wearing  the  newest  design 
of  snow-time  uniforms  supplied  to  the  German 
troops  at  the  French  and  Russian  fronts.  When 
the  ground  is  white  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see 
the  men  more  than  three  hundred  yards  away 
unless  there  is  something  dark  behind  them. 


LITTLE  ARMENIANS  WHO  ESCAPED  BUTCHERY  by  the  Turks.  They  are  being  cared  for  at  Port  Said,  Egypt,  by  Christian  teachers  who  brought  them 
through  the  Hritish  lines.  The  parents  and  older  brothers  and  sisters  of  most  of  these  children  were  slain  in  one  of  the  numerous  wholesale  massacres.  In 
the  last  few  months  the  Turks  have  been  wiping  out  whole  towns  of  Armenians.  In  the  town  of  Bitlis  alone  15,000  helpless  Armenians  were  slaughtered.  At 
Mush,  Turkish  troops  killed  all  the  Armenian  men  and  then  huddled  the  women  and  children  together  in  a  camp  and  burned  most  of  them  to  death  in  their  tents 
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You  Can  Now  Get  the  Big  Conr< 


With  unerring  judgment  of  value — 

With  a  rush  that  swallowed  up  a  record 
production  in  jig  time — 

The  public  took  more  than  50,000  of 
the  $750  Overlands  in  six  months. 

In  six  months  we've  absorbed  ali  the 
overhead;  absorbed  all  the  development 
expense;  realized  on  all  the  experimental 
cost  that  is  usually  spread  over  a  year. 

We  covered  our  material  requirements 
at  before-the-war  prices — saved  three  and 
a  half  million  dollars  on  aluminum  and 
another  million  on  steel. 


We  have  increased  our  production 
capacity  of  300  cars  a  day  last  June  /o 
1000  cars  per  day. 

So  again  we  have  broken  all  records. 

Again  we  have  planned  and  bought 
material  fora  biggerproductionprogram. 

Afid  again  we  are  setting  a  new  and 
supreme  standard  of  value — 

You  can  noiv  buy  the  big,  roomy,  com- 
fortable, thirty-five  horsepower  Overland 
for  $6g5. 


Model  IB 

En  bloc :  t 
Electric  starrii 
Electric  control ui 
F.ir 

Demoun  b. 
106 -ic 
Deep  »V. 
One-iv.ri 


The  Willys-Overlanc 
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able  35  Horsepower  Overland  for 


^$675 

b.  Toledo 

*  >wer  motor 

'  'iihting  syatem 
■>  "1  steering  column 

tires 
'  *,  one  extra 
'  elbaite 
*- roister y 

*  "p  cover 


Here  is  the  value  which  has  clearly 
dominated  the  automobile  market  for 
the  last  six  months — now  made  even 
more  clearly  dominant. 

PTere  is  the  car  with  a  performance 
record  never  even  approached  by  any  car 
of  its  size  ever  built — fifty  thousand  in 
every  day  service.. 

And  though  the  price  is  reduced  the 
car  is  improved. 

It  has  an  up-to-the-minute  power  plant, 
en  bloc  type,  developing  full  thirty-five 
horsepower. 


It  has  abundant  power  and  speed  and 

an  exceptionally  quick  get-away. 

The  value  is  pre-eminent — unapproached. 

We  guarantee  that  the  price  for  this 
model  will  never  be  lower. 

But  this  price  reduction  is  made  in  the 
face  of  a  rising  material  market — we  can 
not  guarantee  that  it  will  not  be  higher. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  now — antici- 
pate your  requirement  if  need  be — but 
make  sure  of  your  delivery  now. 


mpany,  Toledo,  Ohio 


"A/hi/,  in  U.  S.  A. 
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WHAT  THE  PORK  BARREL  MEANS 


ACCORDING  to  reports  from 
-  Washington,  Congress,  at  the 
present  session,  will  give  serious 
attention  to  our  naval  and  military 
defenses.  But  Congress  will  have 
to  reform  more  than  the  army  and 
the  navy;  first  of  all,  it  will  have 
to  reform  itself.  Before  we  have 
efficient  national  defense  we  shall 
have  to  extinguish  the  pork  barrel, 
the  greatest  source  of  our  military  weakness.  Par- 
ticularly at  this  time,  when  we  are  facing  the  pos- 
sibility of  trouble  with  the  most  completely  organized 
military  power  on  earth,  the  American  people  ought 
to  understand  a  few  unwholesome  truths. 

At  the  present  moment  the  United  States  has 
eight  modern  battleships  of  the  line.  We  have  seven 
more  building  or  authorized;  in  three  years,  there- 
fore, we  shall  have  a  first-line  fleet 
of  fifteen  ships.  These  ships,  in 
case  of  war  with  a  first-class  naval 
power,  would  have  to  do  our  fight- 
ing. Upon  them  our  national 
safety,  perhaps  even  our  national 
existence,  will  largely  depend.  We 
have  seven  first-class  navy  yards, 
so  called,  as  bases  for  these  ves- 
sels and  for  the  smaller  units — 
five  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  two 
on  the  Pacific.  The  business  of 
these  yards  is  to  make  efficient 
this  fighting  fleet,  and  to  do  this 
the  battleships  should  have  free 
and  constant  access  to  them  on  all 
occasions.  In  case  of  defeat  in  a 
naval  engagement,  or  a  serious  re- 
verse, the  ships  would  rush  for 
these  yards,  probably  in  damaged 
condition,  for  here  they  would  find 
their  only  protection  against  an- 
nihilation. 

Of  these  seven  navy  yards  only 
two  can  receive  our  fighting  shipK 
at  all  times  and  in  all  conditions. 
That  is  the  first  fact  in  the  naval 
situation  that  Americans  should 
get  firmly  in  their  minds. 

A  few  details  will  make  this 
situation  clear.  On  January  27, 
1914,  the  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels 
gave  Congress  official  information 
concerning  the  depth  of  channel 
demanded  by  our  fighting  ships. 
Such  a  channel,  said  Mr.  Daniels, 
should  have  35  feet  at  mean  low 
water.  The  modern  dreadnought 
demands  this  depth  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  In  case  of 
an  unsuccessful  naval  engagement, 
however,  the  ships,  in  flooded  con- 
dition, would  naturally  lie  lower  in 
the  water.  The  General  Board  had 
therefore  decided  that  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  navy  yards  should 
have  a  channel  of  at  least  40  feet — 
preferably  more.  National  safety 
certainly  could  not  prescribe  less. 

We  have  only  two  yards,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Puget  Sound  on  the  Pacific,  that 
have  a  channel,  freely  open  at  all  times,  containing 
this  indispensable  J^O  feet.  Only  two,  that  is,  fulfill  the 
minimum  requirements  of  naval  warfare  as  deter- 
mined by  our  own  naval  experts.    And  of  these  two, 
Portsmouth,  for  other  reasons,  has  little  value  as  a 
naval  base.   Five  of  our  great  stations,  then,  have  this 
disqualification :  our  fighting  ships  cannot,  under  all 
conditions,  find  their  way  into  them.   Since  Robinson 
Crusoe  built  a  boat  that  he  could  not  get  to  the 
water,  human   ingenuity  has   evolved  nothing  so 
criminally  absurd  as  these  American  navy  yards. 

The  Enemy:  Fogs,  Shoals,  and  Tides 

IN  JUNE,  1913,  a  board,  headed  by  Rear  Admiral 
John  R.  Edwards,  inspected  the  Atlantic  yards.  It 
made  this  report  on  the  one  at  Boston :  "The  ap- 
proach to  the  yard  from  seaward  is  by  a  navigable 
channel,  the  controlling  depth  of  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  not  less  than  32  feet,  and  will  soon  be 
3.5  feet  at  mean  low  water."  Even  when  the  pro- 
jected improvements  are  finished,  therefore,  Boston, 
by  5  feet,  will  not  give  the  necessary  access  to  our 
dreadnoughts.  Under  favorable  circumstances  some 
of  our  big  ships  might  negotiate  the  channel;  in 
time  of  war,  however,  if  in  damaged  condition  not 
one  could  get  in. 

The  greatest  of  our  navy  yards,  that  at  New  York, 
is  very  difficult  to  approach.  A  dreadnought  cannot 
enter  it  at  all  in  foggy  weather,  and  on  clear  days 
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WITH      CARTOON  BY 


COOPER 


The  United  States  gets  out  of  its  naval  appropriation  a  smaller  return  in  new  sliips  than  any  other 
world  power.  We  get  about  half  as  much  for  our  money.  That  explains  why  Germany  at  much  less 
expense  has  passed  the  United  State  as  a  naval  power.  The  principal  reason  for  th  costliness  of  the 
United  States  navy  and  for  other  shortcomines  is— the  pork  barrel.  There  at  least  we  surpass  Ger- 
many.   The  following  article  tries  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  pork  barrel.— THE  EDITOR 


ships  can  make  their  way  to  the  docks  only  at  high 
tide.  I  quote  from  the  Edwards  report:  "The  con- 
trolling depth  of  the  channel  [at  New  York]  is 
ample,  but  the  tidal  conditions  are  such  that  even  in 
clear  weather  not  more  than  two  capital  ships  can 
safely  come  to  the  yard  and  be  secured  alongside  the 
piers  in  one  day.  This  limitation  is  partly  due  to 
the  brief  duration  of  slack  water  in  the  East  River, 


"Shouting  the  Battle  Cry  of  Free-dom" 

to  lack  of  depth  of  water  abreast  of  Governors 
Island,  but  most  of  all  to  strong  tidal  currents  and 
the  resulting  difficulty  of  berthing  vessels  during  the 
strength  of  the  tide.  During  foggy  weather,  when 
the  range  which  leads  clear  of  Diamond  Reef  is  ob- 
scured, no  deep-draft  vessel  can  be  taken  to  the  yard. 
Improved  conditions  would  enable  four  vessels  to  be 
brought  to  the  yard  in  one  day.  This,  however,  can 
only  be  accomplished  at  great  expense." 

Philadelphia  rejoices  continually  in  its  League 
Island  Navy  Yard.  That  capital  ships  can  reach  it 
only  at  high  water  apparently  does  not  affect  this 
complacent  attitude.  No  doubt  this  statement  will 
set  every  Philadelphia  Congressman  and  newspaper 
by  the  ears. 

As  to  accessibility,  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy 
Board  reported  in  1911 :  "Modern  battleships  dam- 
aged in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  their  draft 
and  impair  maneuvering  power  would  find  it  difficult 
to  reach  this  yard."  The  hearings  before  the  House 
Naval  Committee  in  1912  disclosed  that  the  channel 
up  the  Delaware  River  at  low  water  had  a  mean 
draft  of  30  feet  and  that  it  would  cost  $2,000,000  a 
year  for  five  years  to  increase  it  to  35  feet.  And 
then  the  channel  would  lack  5  feet  of  the  depth 
which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  modern  naval  opera- 
tions demand. 

Even  Norfolk  has  a  channel  of  only  35  feet.  Its 
other  great  advantages  as  a  naval  base,  however, 
would  ea.sily  justify  the  comparatively  small  expen- 


diture needed  to  make  the  channel 
an  ideal  one. 

Our  fighting  ships  cannot  get 
into  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard 
even  at  high  water.  Its  channel  at 
high  tide  is  only  28  feet  deep.  In 
spite  of  this  the  Government  in 
recent  years  has  spent  .$1,250,000 
building  a  dry-dock  for  battleships! 
A  battleship,  however,  cannot  reach 
this  dock;  it  is  therefore  used  for  cleaning  and 
repairing  gunboats.  Moreover,  Charleston,  because 
of  the  constant  silting,  never  can  become  a  real 
navy  yard. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  already  said,  Puget  Sound, 
without  any  dredging,  has  an  ample  depth  of 
water.  Our  other  Pacific  navy  yard,  that  at  Mare 
Island,  near  Vallejo,  cannot  admit  a  first-class  bat- 
tleship. In  1907  our  fleet  of 
sixteen  battleships,  making  its 
famous  voyage  around  the  world, 
could  not  dock  at  Mare  Island,  but 
had  to  go  en  masse  to  Puget  Sound. 
Californians,  however,  insist  that 
the  Missouri,  finding  herself  badly 
crippled  and  needing  immediate  re- 
lief, did  manage,  at  high  tide,  to 
sneak  up  to  the  Mare  Island  dock. 
According  to  unfriendly  critics,  she 
spent  some  time  on  the  mud  flats 
of  San  Pablo  in  the  process.  The 
point  is  not  important,  as  this 
sin;^le  achievement  by  no  means 
justifies  the  Mare  Island  yard. 

No  Real  Naval  Bases! 

TN  the  foregoing  I  have  em- 
J-phasized  only  one  point:  the  fact 
that  modern  battleships,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  conditions,  can 
reach  only  two  of  our  seven  first- 
class  navy  yards.  The  situation, 
however,  is  much  more  complicated 
than  this.  Clearly  a  yard  that 
lacks  accessibility  possesses  no 
military  advantage.  A  port  de- 
ficient in  these  respects,  however, 
might  have  other  conspicuous  quali- 
fications; in  that  case  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  justified  in  spending 
reasonable  amounts  to  construct 
a  channel.  Nearly  all  the  naval 
stations  mentioned  above  fail  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  approach  but 
in  other  details  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  naval  efficiency.  The 
outstanding  fact  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can navy  at  present  possesses  no 
real  naval  bases.  We  have  a  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  thirty-six 
stations:  first-class  navy  yards, 
second-class  navy  yards,  naval  sta- 
tions, training  stations,  coaling  sta- 
tions, and  the  like,  scattered  along 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  and 
in  several  parts  of  the  world;  but 
we  do  not  have  a  station  on  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  seaboard  which, 
unless  completely  modernized,  could 
serve  as  a  naval  base.  Not  one  of  the  yards  upon 
which  we  are  spending  millions  every  year  performs 
the  function  for  the  American  navy  that  Portsmouth 
and  Rosyth  do  for  England,  and  Kiel  and  Wilhelms- 
haven  for  Germany. 

In  order  to  understand  precisely  what  a  naval  base 
is,  we  must  understand,  first  of  all,  what  a  navy  is. 
The  United  States  fleet  presents  many  unpleasant 
surprises.  A  naval  review,  such  as  that  which  took 
place  in  New  York  Harbor  last  spring,  discloses  an 
apparently  formidable  fighting  force.  The  records 
show  that  we  have  thirty-three  battleships,  about  as 
many  cruisers,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  and 
auxiliary  vessels.  In  reality,  as  said  above,  we  have 
only  eight  ships  in  commission  that  could  serve  in 
the  first  line  of  battle.  These  are  our  dreadnoughts 
and  superdreadnoughts.  For  purposes  of  naval 
strength,  any  ship  constructed  since  1906  may  be 
neglected.  The  fighting  strength  of  modern  navies 
is  measured  by  dreadnoughts,  not  by  number  of 
ships.  Our  fighting  fleet  at  sea  is  inferior  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  because  we  have  only  eight  dread- 
noughts while  Great  Britain  has  twenty-nine;  it  is 
inferior  to  that  of  Germany  because  Germany  has 
seventeen.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  stronger  than 
Japan  because  Japan  has  only  four  dreadnoughts; 
and  stronger  than  France  because  France  has  only 
four.  These  figures  represent  the  strength  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  France  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.   Their  precise  strength  at  present  is  not 


known,  as  they  have  lost  vessels  and  also 
launched  new  ones  since  last  August. 

If  we  should  go  to  war  with  any 
strong  nation,  we  should  place  our 
dreadnoughts  in  the  first  line;  we  should 
,  use  our  inferior  ships  only  in  case 
we  fought  a  navy  that  had  no  dread- 
noughts, or  one  whose  dreadnought 
fleet  had  been  weakened  or  destroyed 
in  previous  operations.  It  ought  not 
to  be  necessary  to  emphasize  a  truth 
so  evident  as  this,  but  few  Ameri- 
cans apparently  comprehend  it.  Neither 
have  they  grasped  another  guiding 
principle  of  naval  warfare :  that  we 
must  operate  this  dreadnought  battle 
fleet  as  a  unit.  Concentration  is  the 
first  law  of  naval  warfare.  The  ad- 
miral must  keep  all  his  ships  to- 
gether; if  he  divides  them,  the  enemy 
will  simply  pick  them  out  and  destroy 
them  in  detail. 

Naval  bases  are  essential  parts  of 
this  great  fighting  force.  They  exist 
to  make  effective  this  concentrated  fleet 
of  dreadnoughts.  They  are  not  prop- 
erly manufacturing  establishments — 
that  is,  they  are  not  plants  for  build- 
ing ships  or  the  other  materials  neces- 
sary to  a  naval  establishment.  They 
serve  two  purposes.  They  are  places 
to  which  a  damaged  ship  should  go  to 
be  repaired  or  cleaned,  to  have  a  hole 
in  her  side  stopped  up,  or  to  have  the 
hull  cleaned  of  barnacles.  They  are 
places  also  to  which  the  fleet  resorts  to 
get  supplies — coal,  oil,  food,  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  like.  A  naval  base  that 
serves  these  purposes  fulfills  its  proper 
function.  Possibly,  if  national  policy 
so  directs,  it  may  be  used  as  a  ship- 
building yard  also;  but  this  considera- 
tion is  secondary;  if  the  yard  repairs 
and  supplies  our  fighting  fleet,  it  has 
played  its  part  in  naval  efficiency. 
These  considerations  at  once  force  home 
one  fact  of  tremendous  importance — 
that  is,  that  the  fewer  naval  bases  we 
have  the  better.  Concentration  governs 
this  as  other  details  of  naval  strategy. 
Just  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  our 
dreadnought  fleet,  in  actual  war  time,  is 
cruising  Atlantic  waters.  It  must  keep 
itself  together  or  it  will  be  destroyed. 
It  therefore  needs  bases,  in  which  prac- 
tically the  whole  fleet,  if  necessary,  can 
find  refuge  for  purposes  of  repair  or 
supply.  It  mu.st  not  scatter  itself  in 
half  a  dozen  different  yards,  for,  if  it 
does,  an  energetic  enemy  Avill  simply 
pick  it  oflF  piecemeal. 

The  great  naval  nations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  United  States,  recognize 
this  prime  consideration.  England  has 
a  navy  four  times  as  strong  as  ours, 
yet  she  has  only  three  first-class  naval 
bases  —  Devonport,  Portsmouth,  and 
Rosyth.  We  have  seven  "first-class" 
yards.  Had  England  followed  our  pol- 
icy, she  would  have  twenty-eight  naval 
bases.  Gemiany's  navy  is  twice  as 
.strong  as  ours,  but  she  has  only  two 
first-class  naval  bases,  at  Kjel  and 
Wilhelmshaven.  Had  she  followed  our 
p<jlicy,  she  would  possess  fourteen  bases. 

Sell  Inadequate  Navy  Yards 

IT  is  unneces.sary  to  argue  these 
points.  In.stead  I  prefer  to  call  as 
witnes.ses  the  greate.st  authorities  in  our 
own  navy.  We  have  a  group  of  naval 
experts  whom  Secretary  Daniels,  in  his 
grandiose  fashion,  usually  describes  as 
our  "naval  statesmen."  Three  of  these 
naval  statesmen — Admiral  Dewey,  Rear 
Admiral  Wain wright, and  Rear  Admiral 
Bradley  A.  Fiske — were  members,  in 
1911,  of  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy 
Board.  Under  direction  of  Secretary 
Meyer  this  board  inve.stigated  the  navy- 
yard  situation.  Their  report,  indorsed 
by  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  (Mr. 
Daniels's  "naval  .statesmen"),  outlines 
comprehensively  a  navy-yard  policy. 
Keeping  in  mind  this  idea  of  concen- 
tration, the  board  lays  down  five  quali- 
fications absolutely  indispensable  to  a 
naval  base: 

It  mu.st  be  located  at  an  important 
strategic  point. 

It  must  be  accessible  from  the  sea 
under  all  conditions. 

It  must  have  near  by  a  protected 
-'inchorage  sufficient  for  a  fleet. 
It  mu.st  he  safe  from  attack. 
It  should  be  placed  near  a  commercial 
center  with  plentiful  labor  and  supply 
facilitieri. 

The  board  concluded  that,  on  the 
eastern  Atlantic  Coast,  where  we  al- 
ready have  five  navy  yards,  we  need 
only  two  great  naval  bases.  It  recom- 
mended that  we  sell  and  dose  those  at 
Portsmouth,  lionUm,  and  New  York,  and 
u««  the  very  large  sums  that  could  be 
reahzed  from  the  sale  U>  establish  a 
^at  station  at  Narragansett  Bay.  The 
board  condemned  Portsmouth  because, 
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although  it  has  a  good  channel,  it  can 
be  attacked  from  the  open  sea  and  be-  j 
cause  it  has  no  fleet  anchoi'age  and  no  ' 
adequate  labor  supply.  It  ruled  out 
Boston  because  of  an  inadequate  fleet 
anchorage.  New  York  similarly  lacks 
a  sufficient  fleet  anchorage,  has  no  room 
to  expand,  because  of  the  great  demands 
of  commerce,  and  has  a  most  unsatis- 
factory channel.  Narragansett  Bay, 
the  board  reported,  would  furnish  a 
far  better  naval  base  than  these  three 
places  combined. 

Millions  Thrown  Away 

THE  board  ruled  out  Philadelphia  as 
a  naval  base.  It  is  too  far  from  the 
sea,  has  no  fleet  anchorage,  and  has  a 
most  inadequate  channel.  Because  of 
its  fresh-water  basin  (which  is  useful 
in  cleaning  ships,  as  fresh  water  de- 
stroys barnacles)  the  board  suggested 
that  the  Philadelphia  yard  be  retained 
as  a  place  to  lay  up  the  reserve  fleet — 
ships,  that  is,  of  second-  and  third-rate 
fighting  power,  or  those  entirely  super- 
annuated. Charleston,  the  board  found, 
might  serve  similarly  as  a  place  for 
torpedo  boats.  Norfolk,  when  the  chan- 
nel is  deepened,  should  become  the  great 
base  in  Southern  waters.  It  has  anchor- 
age for  fifty  dreadnoughts  and  plenty 
of  room  for  smaller  boats,  is  well  pro- 
tected by  fortifications,  and  is  well 
placed  strategically.  Mare  Island,  the 
board  recommends,  should  be  abandoned 
and  another  base  established  elsewhere 
in  San  Francisco  Bay.  Puget  Sound 
should  be  developed  as  the  great  naval 
base  in  Northwest  Coast  and  Alaskan 
waters.  In  the  Gulf  region  we  should 
at  once  abandon  New  Orleans,  Pensa- 
cola,  San  Juan,  and  Culebra,  worthless 
second-class  stations,  and  develop  a 
great  naval  base  at  (juantanamo. 

That  is,  this  joint  board,  represent- 
ing the  greatest  authority  in  the 
American  navy,  recommends  two  great 
naval  bases  on  the  Atlantic,  Narra- 
gansett Bay  and  Norfolk;  one  for 
the  Gulf,  at  Guantanamo,  and  two  on 
the  Pacific,  in  Puget  Sound  and  San 
Francisco  Bay.  We  have  spent  about 
$100,000,000  in  building  up  five  first- 
class  stations  on  the  Atlantic  only  one 
of  which  (that  at  Norfolk)  is  suited 
10  our  needs.  For  the  other  two  neces- 
sary stations  the  board  selects  waters — 
Narragansett  and  Guantanamo — which 
Congress  has  left  practically  undevel- 
oped. The  .board  finds  that  the  $18,000,- 
000  spent  in  building  up  a  great  naval 
station  on  the  mud  flats  of  Mare  Island 
has  been  practically  thrown  away. 

Wild  performances  of  this  kind  have 
their  explanation,  and  in  this  case  we 
do  not  have  to  look  far  to  find  it.  Ap- 
propriations of  public  money  in  the 
United  States  are  made  essentially  by 
committees.  Government  in  this  coun- 
try is  government  by  committees.  In 
naval  expenditures  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment each  year  makes  its  estimates  to 
(Jlongress,  which,  in  turn,  refers  them 
to  its  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  In 
practice  this  committee  has  supreme 
control  over  naval  expenditures.  Occa- 
sionally, of  cour.se.  Congress  amends  the 
Naval  Appropriation  Bill;  as  a  rule, how- 
ever, the  statement  made  above  holds 
true.  The  gentlemen  who  make  up  our 
naval  committees,  therefore,  are  the  great 
American  sea  lords.  Eugene  Hale,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  chairman  of  the 
Senate  naval  committee,  was  commonly 
known  as  "the  owner  of  the  navy." 

The  "Owners"  of  Our  Navy 

IN  the  days  of  sailing  ships  these 
places  met  all  necessary  require- 
ments; even  Mare  Island,  established 
in  18.'54,  had  water  enough  to  receive 
the  American  navy  of  that  period.  But 
the  modern  navy,  which  we  began  to 
build  about  1890,  and  which  has  re- 
ceived its  greatest  extensions  since  the 
Spanish  War,  entirely  changed  the  sit- 
uation. (Congress,  however,  refused  to 
recognize  this  fact.  The  truth  was  that 
its  interest  in  naval  needs  was  not  pri- 
marily naval.  In  a  hundred  years  or 
so  these  navy  yards  had  become  the 
cherished  properties  of  the  communities 
that  posses.sed  them.  They  grew  to  be 
integral  parts  of  their  social  and  in- 
dustrial life  and  solidified  into  a  "busi- 
ness interest."  The  yards  employed 
large  numbers  of  local  workingmen; 
the  supplies  purchased  for  naval  pur- 
poses as  v/ell  as  the  money  spent  by  the 
personnel  constituted  important  facts 
in    the    business    of    local  tradesmen. 

The  make-up  of  the  senatorial  cofn- 
mittee  fluring  the  past  twenty  years  ex- 
plains our  present  national  plight.  Prac- 
tically all  its  members  have  come  from 
.seaboard  States.   Few  States  that  have 
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"Gentlemen— The  Big  Stick" 

Here  is  the  mightiest  and  yet  the  gentlest 
weapon  that  ever  beat  a  stubborn  beared  into 
submission  and  left  a  smile  of  contentment 
in  its  wake. 

It  is  built  for  men  of  action — ready  to  the 
hand,  gentle  to  the  skin  and  a  steam  roller 
to  beard  resistance. 

A  pull — and  the  top  becomes  a  holder  for 
the  fingers.  Dropping  it  back  in  the  box 
after  use  is  as  natural  as  dropping  it  any- 
where, and  there  it  stays  till  tomorrow,  pro- 
tected from  dust  and  germs. 

Such,  fellow  shavers,  is  the  Williams'  Holder- 
l  op  Shaving  Stick — a  soap  that  comes  down 
to  you  through  three-quarters  of  a  century 
without  an  impure  strain;  a  lather  that  feels 
like  cream  and  carries  moisture  like  a  sponge, 
and  a  box  that's  as  handy  as  a  valet. 

Try  this  super-soap  tomorrow  morning.  It 
is  no  farther  away  than  the  nearest  dealer. 

Stick,  Powder,  Cream,  Liquid 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  a  trial  si/.e  of  all  four  forms, 
and  then  decide  which  you  prefer.  Or  send  4  cents  in 
stamps  for  any  one. 


/l</</rMS  THE  J.  B.WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Department  A.  Glastonbury,  Coan. 
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TTiis  IllustmtQS 
What  Happens  When 
You  Start  A  Co/d  Motor 


When  you  light  the  gas"  un- 
der your  cold  spark  plugs  the 
effect  is  much  the  same  as  if  you 
poured  boiling  water  on  a  spark 
plug  half  buried  in  a  cake  of  ice. 

Unless  the  materials  are  ex- 
actly conditioned — 

Unless  the  parts  are  accurate- 
ly tooled  and  fitted — 

Unless  the  contact  points  are 
properly  cushioned  where  the  strains  come — something  is  bound  to  break. 

If  you  would  have  absolutely  reliable  service,  under  all  the  varying  strains 
of  temperature,  speed  and  load,  see  that  your  motor  is  equipped  with 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 

Every  detail  of  their  construction  makes  for  endurance  and  dependability. 
But  to  make  them  dependable,  we  go  to  extremes  of  engineering  and 
of  processing  which  you  would  never  dream  of. 

These  extremes  are  practical  only  because  their  cost  is  distributed  over 
such  an  enormous  production. 

Year  after  year  our  output  has  been  greater  than  that  of  all  other  makes 
of  spark  plugs  combined. 

This  season  our  output  is  doublea  compared  with  last. 

The  spark  plug  which  we  designed  to  serve  your  motor  we  know,  by 
actual  comparative  tests  will  serve  that  particular  kind  of  motor  with  greater 
efficiency  than  any  other  kind  of  plug  you  can  buy. 

Your  dealer  knows  which  one  it  is  and  will  gladly  supply  you. 

Be  sure  the  name  "Champion"  is  on  the  porcelain  —  not  merely  on  the  box. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  603  Avondale  Ave.,  Toledo,  0 
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What  Morgan  Robertson  Will  Do  For  You 

You  can  sail  with  Morgan  Robertson  in  in  the  offing  Chinese  junks  laden  with 

any  one  of  his  four  golden  argosies  out  of  hooty-mad  pirates.    And  you  will  follow 

a  humdrum  world  of  jitneys  and  high-cost-  with  breathless  interest  the  good  fights 

of-living  into  a  world  of  magnificent  ad-  waged  against  these  outlaws  of  the  sea. 

venture.    You  will  touch  strange  ports  You  will  learn  the  wonderful  secrets  of 

of  the  Seven  Seas  and  you  will  always  be  the  ocean-bed  and  its  teeming  life.  You 

in  the  company  of  real  breathing  men,  will  see  men  and  women,  the  pioneers 

urged  by  the  wanderlust  and  the  zest  of  of  your  race,  facing  mighty  dangers  far 

living  into  rare  adventure.    You  will  see  from  the  clang  and  bustle  of  civilization. 

■  -  —  —  —  —  _       —  —         —  .  The  four  wonderful   books  of  Morgan 

M ETRoi'OUx AN.  4:12  Fourth  Amnue,  Nbi,  Yr.tk     -^xtv.  Hobcrtson,  that  Can  now  bc  yours,  are 

Knter  mj  subucrij.tlon  for  lVIftr„,K,lilan  IK  monthB  mi.l    I  'o"''  bOoks  yOU  will  COttOn  tO  these  COming 

wS;'!' f?,^.T."'*'"',                     .i^"'""'™'"        I  winter  nights.    When  the  wind  is  whip- 

W  orkB,  in  four  new  vohiineB.  carrtap:!)  preijald  by  you.    I  en-    I  ...  , 

dote  VK  and  «ere«  to  rend  jou  »i  rio  a  month  for  *4  moDih«  '  pmg  the  wmdow  panes,  you  may  turn  on 

...  ,,ay  for  my  anb.crip.ion.  Th.  hook,  ar. , nine  TOEE.         |  your  reading-lamp,  slip  deep   into  your 

Nnmt                                                        I  library  chair  and  say  good-night  to  care. 

g,„^                                                                            '  FLEASE  NOTE.    If  you  prefer  to  remil  in  one  puToient,  «ond 

 -                             I  JJ*-?.*  for  books  In  oloth  bindinii,  or  15.7/i  for  beautiful  full  lea. her 

rini  nnit  ai^iit.                                                                '  blndlnK.    <.'anada  and  forelRn  Bubsorlptions,  poataeo  extra.  Mbk- 

"                                                                                ,  «"l'ie«  may  be  eent  to  different  addreBeeB  if  dcBlred.    If  you  are 

•Chanee  terms  of  payment  to  0  months  if  yi  ii  [.refer  hcaiitifol    *  [irepent  a  BuhBcriber  to  either  maRaxIne,  your  HubBcrlpti" 

full  leather  bin.iintr.                               |  eTt,.iol..d. 


a  navy  yard  or  navy  station  have  been 
unrepresented.  These  statesmen,  pre- 
sumably sitting  in  the  naval  committee 
as  representatives  of  the  nation,  really 
devote  all  their  time  to  looking  out  for 
the  interests  of  the  navy  yards  within 
their  own  States.  Their  business  is  to 
see  that,  in  naval  appropriations,  their 
sections  are  not  "forgotten,"  while  rival 
places  are  "remembered."  Eugene  Hale 
looked  after  the  general  interests  of 
New  England.  Senator  Gallinger  of 
New  Hampshire  "steered"  appropria- 
tions for  Portsmouth.  George  C.  Per- 
kins of  California  always  stood  ready 
to  see  that  Mare  Island  was  getting  "its 
share."  Boies  Penrose  "took  care  of" 
Philadelphia,  and  Thomas  C.  Piatt 
"looked  after"  New  York.  Samuel  D. 
McEnery  of  Louisiana  "got  what  was 
coming"  to  New  Orleans,  Thomas  S. 
Martin  protected  Norfolk,  and  Ben- 
jamin R.  Tillman  saw,  to  use  his  own 
words,  that  Port  Royal  and  Charleston 
annually  got  "their  slice." 

All  these  gentlemen  were  members 
of  the  Senate  naval  committee  from 
1900  to  1910,  and  two  of  them  are  still 
serving  in  that  capacity.  When  the 
Democrats  obtained  control  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  Tillman,  as  the  senior  mem- 
ber, became  "the  owner  of  the  navy." 
Primarily  these  are  the  men  responsible 
for  our  lack  of  naval  bases — the  men 
upon  whom,  in  case  of  a  great  naval 
disaster,  the  blame  would  primarily 
rest.  The  catalogue  of  names  discloi;es 
that  they  represent  about  the  worst 
standards  of  one  of  the  worst  political 
eras  in  our  history. 

Pork  Royal,  S.  C. 

WE  have  constructed  one  of  these 
yards — that  at  Charleston — in  his- 
toric times;  we  can  therefore  study  con- 
cretely the  congressional  mechanism  at 
work.  Charleston  will  show  us  more 
clearly  than  any  other  instance  precise- 
ly how  an  American  city  gets  a  navy 
yard. 

This  story  discloses  that  we  did  not 
build  the  Charleston  yard  for  naval 
purposes;  what  we  really  did  was  to 
erect  a  monument  to  celebrate  the 
reunion  of  North  and  South.  In  the 
years  preceding  1901  Congress  had 
spent  $2,275,000  in  a  heroic  but  use- 
less attempt  to  build  up  a  naval  base 
at  Port  Royal.  Among  other  appropri- 
ations, this  naval  station  obtained  $450,- 
000  for  a  dry  dock  which  when  finished 
proved  to  have  no  value.  On  March  1, 
1899,  Mr.  Tillman,  who  had  secured 
this  public  money,  explained  in  open 
Senate  the  reasons  back  of  his  enthu- 
siasm for  Port.  Royal.  "This  bill,"  he 
said,  discussing  the  Naval  Bill  for  that 
year,  "is  loaded  down  with  expansion 
in  every  navy  yard.  I  am  trying  to  get 
a  little  for  Port  Royal  because,  if  you 
are  going  to  steal,  I  want  my  share. 
.  .  .  My  object  in  all  this  matter  is  to 
endeavor  to  get  a  first-class  navy  yard, 
not  a  station,  at  some  eligible  point  on 
the  South  Atlantic,  and  to  have  the 
South  receive  some  recognition  in  naval 
affairs." 

About  1901  the  navy  experts  insisted 
that  Port  Royal  should  be  abandoned. 
But  Senator  Tillman  still  demanded 
that  the  South  should  have  its  "rec- 
ognition." Congress  might  tear  down 
Port  Royal,  but  it  must  build  another 
station  near  by.  "League  Island  now 
wants  an  appropriation,"  Tillman  an- 
nounced on  this  occasion,  "and,  as  we 
have  got  back  in  the  Union,  we  want 
our  slice  too."  He  made  this  statement 
at  a  hearing  of  the  Naval  Committee, 
at  which  certain  influential  people  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  bombarded  Congress 
for  the  establishment  of  a  naval  sta- 
tion at  that  town.  Charleston  had  dis- 
cussed the  subject  for  many  years. 
Such  a  yard  would  stimulate  local  busi- 
ness— be  a  "good  thing  for  the  city." 
Charleston  had  not  consulted  naval  ex- 
perts, of  course;  Charleston  did  not 
bother  with  such  idle  topics  as  national 
defense;  the  problem  was  purely  finan- 
cial and  geographical. 

In  fourteen  years  we  have  spent 
nearly  six  million  dollars  on  a  dry- 
dock  and  other  improvements,  and  now 
Admiral  Dewey  and  his  associates  say 
that  the  whole  thing  is  useless  except 
for  torpedo  boats.  But  Charleston  is 
not  discouraged.  Senator  Tillman,  old 
and  broken  in  health,  is  still  fight- 
ing for  appropriations.  Two  years  ag:o 
the  Navy  Department  asked  for  only 
$30,000  for  the  Charleston  yard,  but 
Senator  Tillman  had  this  increased  to 
$95,000,  and  Secretary  Daniels  wrote 
a  personal  letter  asking  for  this  in- 
crease. "/  have  never  failed,"  said  Sen- 
ator Penrose  last  February,  "to  vote  for 
the  a})])ropriations  for  Charleston  Navy 
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Yard,  knowing  all  the  time  that  I  could 
not  get  an  adjournment  of  Congress 
until  I  did  so."  Whereat  Senator  Till- 
man replied :  "I  serve  notice  that  I  am 
going  to  have  the  Charleston  Navy 
Yard  made  accessible  to  battleships  at 
all  times.  I  want  Pensacola  built  up 
and  I  want  Charleston  built  up.  I 
don't  want  all  the  money  we  pay  in 
taxes  to  go  North.  I  want  my  share 
and  no  more.  I  am  tired  of  seeing  the 
South  treated  as  though  the  war  ended 
last  year.  It  is  forty-three  years  since 
the  war  ended." 

TTie  Kinkead  Idea 

CONGRESSMAN  KINKEAD  of  New 
Jersey  voiced  the  principle  that 
governs  our  na\'y-yard  policy  when,  at 
the  last  session,  he  introduced  a  modest 
bill  providing  that  the  New  York  yard 
should  be  moved  bodily  to  the  New  Jersey 
coast.  "The  change,"  he  said,  "is  of  great 
importance  to  me  and  the  people  of  my 
district."  There  you  have  the  whole  thing 
in  a  nutshell :  first  "me,"  then  "my  dis- 
trict"— the  nation  does  not  seem  to  be 
mentioned  at  all. 

When  Rear  Admiral  Goodrich  recom- 
mended that  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard 
be  abolished.  Senator  Gallinger  rose  in 
the  Senate  and  denounced  "this  absurd 
recommendation." 

"Be  as  considerate  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard  as  possible,"  pleads  J. 
Hampton  Moore,  a  Philadelphia  Con- 
gressman. At  times  the  debate  waxes 
acrimonious.  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
not  content  with  extolling  their  personal 
navy  yards,  take  to  abusing  their  neigh- 
bors' yards.  Congressman  Bryan  of 
Seattle  says  unpleasant  things  about 
the  mud  flats  of  Mare  Island,  whereat 
Congressman  Curry  of  Sacramento 
wants  to  know  about  the  fogs  on  Puget 
Sound.  Congressman  Humphrey  feels 
called  upon  to  quiet  such  troubled 
waters.  In  getting  appropriations  for 
Puget  Sound,  he  said,,  he  had,  always 
received  the  support  of  the  entire  Cali- 
fornia delegation.  Should  the  Wash- 
ington delegation  not  reciprocate?  Why 
not,  indeed,  since  this  is  the  time-hon- 
ored logrolling  method  of  legislating  at 
Washington?  Mr.  Moore  of  Philadel- 
phia acknowledges  and  glories  in  the 
fact  that  he  dips  into  the  pork  barrel. 
"If  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut," 
he  replies  to  his  accuser,  "ivas  more  ac- 
tive in  getting  pork  for  Connecticut,  he 
would  he  more  popular  with  his  own 
constituents." 

"How  long,  0  Lord,"  says  Congress- 
man Green  of  Iowa,  "how  long  are  we 
going  to  contribute  money  to  the  main- 
tenance and  upkeep  of  navy  yards  to 
which  our  large  vessels  and  most  of  our 
smaller  vessels  cannot  approach?  It 
has  long  been  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  American  people  that  for  political 
reasons  we  establish  and  maintain 
naval  stations  in  places  like  this.  The 
time  has  come  to  stop  it." 

Unfortunately  we  can  see  no  imme- 
diate prospect  that  we  shall  stop  it,  for 
the  porkbarrelers  have  secured  one  re- 
cruit in  an  exalted  quarter.  Josephus 
Daniels,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has 
endured  much  criticism,  a  good  deal  of 
which  has  been  misplaced.  His  serious 
sins  are  not  that  he  has  abolished  rum 
or  attempted  to  "democratize"  the  navy; 
the  really  distressing  fact  is  that  he  re- 
gards the  navy  as  a  local,  not  a  na- 
tional, issue.  Mr.  Daniels's  determina- 
tion to  build  up  huge  .shipbuilding 
plants  at  our  navy  yards  illustrates 
this  tendency.  This  policy  does  not 
contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet, 
but  it  does  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
navy-yard  sites. 

Boston  Butts  In 

THE  Secretary's  attitude  toward  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  well  illustrates  the 
way  he  hands  out  political  patronage 
in  the  shape  of  warships.  In  1914  Con- 
gress, in  authorizing  the  construction 
of  a  supply  ship,  gave  the  Secretary 
virtual  authority  to  have  it  built  at  a 
private  or  a  Government  yard.  The 
Boston  yard  submitted  an  "estimate" 
which  superficially  implied  that  it  could 
build  the  vessel  $1.'>0,000  cheaper  than 
a  private  builder.  The  navy  experts 
did  not  trust  this  "estimate";  neither 
apparently  did  Secretary  Daniels  him- 
self, for  he  hesitated  two  months  be- 
fore accepting  it  at  its  face  value.  Bos- 
ton had  never  built  a  warship  of  this 
size;  it  had  no  slip  in  which  to  do  it 
and  no  facilities.  Indeed,  the  Govern- 
ment, before  work  could  begin,  would 
have  to  spend  $148,000  installing  equip- 
ment -  an  item  that  considerably 
reduced  the  "estimate."  Congressman 
Murray  and  Congressman  Roberts,  both 
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from  Boston,  gave  up  the  larger  part 
of  their  time  to  securing  this  plum  for 
their  district.  The  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  descended  upon 
Mr.  Daniels,  insisting,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  conference  printed  in  the 
Boston  "Advertiser,"  on  "the  bad  polit- 
ical effect  of  awarding  the  contract 
elsewhere  than  to  Boston."  Current 
criticism  was  to  the  effect  that  "now 
that  the  South  was  in  the  saddle  the 
South  was  being  given  the  major  share 
of  everything."  Mayor  Curley  of  Bos- 
ton and  Governor  Walsh  of  Massachu- 
setts rushed  to  Washington  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  contract.  This  pressure 
succeeded;  as  a  result,  the  Government 
is  spending  $148,000  to  equip  for  build- 
ing ships  a  yard  that  naval  experts  say 
should  be  given  up. 

When  we  turn  to  our  army  posts,  we 
find  precisely  the  same  situation.  Under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  our 
mobile  army  of  30,000  men  could  afford 
us  little  protection;  and  Congress  has 
made  it  all  but  helpless  by  distributing 
it  in  forty-nine  posts  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States.  Like  our  superfluous 
navy  yards,  these  army  posts  represent 
the  past.  Just  as  the  present  navy 
yards  were  located  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  a  sailing  fleet,  so 
the  army  posts  were  established  to 
serve  an  existing  need.  For  the  first 
three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  American  standing  army  pro- 
tected the  frontiers  against  Indian 
raids.  As  the  Indians  were  pushed  far- 
ther and  farther  west,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  establish  army  headquarters  in 
the  more  distant  sections.  Hence  we 
developed  a  string  of  them,  reaching 
from  Governors  Island  in  New  York  to 
the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco.  These 
posts  were  really  little  towns;  the  Gov- 
ernment built  barracks  and  officers' 
houses,  laid  out  streets,  installed  water 
and  sewerage  systems,  electric  lighting 
and  other  improvements.  But  the  time 
came  when  these  places  served  no  mili- 
tary purpose.  The  Indians  disappeared 
or  ceased  to  menace  white  people. 
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Within  the  Law,  But — 

AS  the  naval  committee  of  the  Sen- 
.  ate  is  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  States  that  have  navy  yards,  so  the 
military  committee  is  densely  populated 
with  lawmakers  from  the  States  with 
big  army  posts.  As  Senator  Hale  was 
for  years  "the  owner  of  the  navy,"  so 
Senator  Warren  of  Wyoming  was,  un- 
der the  long  Republican  regime,  "the 
owner  of  the  army."  A  glance  at  army- 
post  statistics  shows  the  result.  In 
1867  Congress  established  the  post  at 
Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo.  The  purpose,  a 
perfectly  legitimate  one,  was  to  protect 
the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

The  Arapahoe  Indians  used  to  de- 
stroy the  roadbed  and  periodically  mas- 
sacre workmen.  It  is  a  good  many 
years,  however,  since  the  Union  Pa- 
cific has  been  disturbed  this  way. 

Major  General  Leonard  Wood  has 
reported  that  Fort  D.  A.  Russell  is 
not  well  located  strategically  and  has 
officially  recommended  that  it  be  aban- 
doned. Yet  in  ten  years,  from  1901  to 
1911,  Senator  Warren  secured  nearly 
$5,000,000  for  this  post.  Congress  has 
spent  more  money  on  this  than  on  any 
other  army  post,  although  it  is  one  of 
the  least  useful.  In  addition  Senator 
Warren  and  Congressman  Mondell 
have  obtained  $1,120,000  in  the  same 
period  for  Fort  Mackenzie,  another 
Wyoming  army  headquarters  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  General  Wood,  should  be 
given  up.  Wasteful  as  these  methods  are, 
the  money  loss  is  not  the  most  seri- 
ous aspect.  The  scattering  of  the  army 
enormously  reduces  its  efficiency  in  that 
it  prevents  quick  mobilization  and  so 
greatly  endangers  national  safety. 
Military  dangers  threaten  the  nation 
not  in  the  interior,  but  on  the  coasts, 
and  to  get  together  these  scattered 
troops  in  time  to  meet  an  invasion 
might  be  all  but  impossible.  But  con- 
siderations like  this  do  not  influence 
statesmen  of  the  caliber  of  Warren  and 
Mondell.  Congressman  Mondell  ex- 
plained his  attitude  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  on  army  posts  three  years  ago: 
"I  would  prefer  to  take  the  Judgment 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  on  this 
subject,"  he  said,  "rather  than  the 
judgment  of  the  generals  of  the  army, 
who  view  these  matters  entirely  from 
a  military  standpoint,  while  we  regard 
it  from  the  broader  standpoint  of  the 
citizens  of  a  free  country." 

That  is  the  philosophy  of  porkbarrel- 
ism,  the  practice  that  has  .so  terribly 
weakened  both  the  army  and  the  navy. 
Some  day  the  reckoning  will  come. 
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Winter  Playground 


You  may  golf  in  Florida  every  day  in  the  year — her 
links  are  green  and  fit  all  the  time.  Some  of  the  world's 
greatest  golf  courses  are  in  Florida  and  each  season 
adds  new  ones  to  the  chain. 

Florida  has  thousands  of  miles  of  good  roads  and  is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  for  further  highway  im- 
provement. Motoring  through  fruit  groves  and  palm 
forests  is  a  favorite  pastime  all  over  the  State. 

Bathing  and  boating  are  year  'round  Florida  pleasures, 
at  their  best  in  winter  —  the  rivers  and  inland  lakes, 
the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  twelve  hundred  miles  of  sea- 
coast,  afford  every  facility  for  these  recreations. 

Fishing  is  good  all  over  Florida — fresh  and  salt  water 
fish  abound.  From  trout  to  tarpon  are  fish  to  test  the 
skill  of  even  the  most  expert  anglers.  There  is  fine 
hunting;  game  in  abundance. 

Modern  hotels  offer  accommodations  to  satisfy  every 
purse ;  clubs,  cottages  and  boarding  houses  are  numer- 
ous. Comfortable  and  rapid  trains  make  the  journey 
to  Florida  a  pleasure.  Only  one  night  out  from  almost 
any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

For  further  in  formation,  about  Florida,  address  any  or  all 
of  the  following  : 
Board  of  Trade,  Avon  Park,  Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  Bartow,  Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  Frostproof,  Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  Ft.  Myers,  Florida. 
Board  of  Trade  of  Howey,  Yalaha.  Florida. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  Lakeland,  Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  Lake  Wales,  Florida. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lake  Worth,  Florida. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Miami,  Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  Orange  Springs,  Florida. 
Oklawaha  Valley  Railroad,  Orange  Springs,  Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  Orlando,  Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  Plant  City,  Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  Sarasota,  Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  Sebring,  Florida. 
\     Board  of  Trade,  Tampa,  Florida. 
\  v\  Board  of  Trade,  Wauchula,  Florida. 
^  V^^A^     Board  of  Trade,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida. 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Winter  Haven,  Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. 


Bulgaria  at  War 

Continued  from  page  6 


"No,  no,  no!"  he  repeated.  "We  are 
not  Turks!" 

The  same  question  had  come  up  while 
I  was  in  Budapest  in  open  letters  ex- 
changed between  the  editors  of  the 
London  "Morning  Post"  and  the  Buda- 
pest "Pester  Lloyd."  The  former,  who 
knew  Hungary  well  and  liked  Hun- 
garians, had  expressed  his  sympathy 
for  them,  the  one  nation,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  that  would  be  worse  off  if 
she  won  than  if  she  lost,  because  if  the 
Central  Powers  won,  Hungary  would 
become  merely  "the  dog  trotting  after 
the  German  butcher  wagon."  The 
editor  of  the  "Pester  Lloyd"  answered 
that  while  he  did  not  think  the  figure 
altogether  happy,  yet,  accepting  it  in 
the  spirit  it  was  offered,  he  would  say 
that  Hungarians  would  prefer  to  be 
a  live  dog  running  after  the  German 
butcher  wagon  to  being  a  dead  and  dis- 
membered deer  lying  in  the  butcher 
cart  of  the  Russians. 

We  spoke  of  the  peremptory  char- 
acter of  the  Russian  ultimatum  and 
heard  how,  the  Russian  Minister  being 
ill,  it  had  been  presented  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  legation,  who  sat  stony- 
faced,  without  saying  a  word.  The 
Premier  had  read  it  through  with 
amazement — "as  if  Bulgaria  were  a 
Russian  province!" — and  had  asked  the 
secretary  if  he  were  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  note,  and  said  that 
it  seemed  most  strange  and  unfortu- 
nate. The  secretary,  under  instruc- 
tions apparently,  said  not  a  word.  The 
Premier  asked  after  his  Excellency  the 
Russian  Minister's  health,  the  secretary 
answered  politely;  and  so  Russia  broke 
with  her  one-time  ward. 

The  Russian  accusation  that  Bulgaria 
had  had  German  officers  in  her  army 
was,  the  Premier  said,  false.  There 
were  no  officers  except  the  regular  mili- 
tary attaches,  nor  would  Bulgarian 
army  officers  have  tolerated  them. 

"When  Macedonia  is  occupied,  will 
Bulgaria  stop  offensive  operations?" 

"Presumably  so,"  said  the  Premier. 
"Should  we  be  attacked  we  must  de- 
fend ourselves;  we  must  await  develop- 
ments." 

"But  the  agreement  with  the  Central 
I'owers  does  not  bind  Bulgaria  to  any 
expeditions  abroad?" 

"No!"  said  Dr.  Radoslavoff  emphati- 
cally. "Egypt" — again  he  waved  a  fin- 
ger in  front  of  his  face.    "No,  no,  no!" 

The  other  representatives  of  the 
Entente,  to  whom  the  character  of  the 
Russian  ultimatum  seemed  to  come  as 
a  surprise,  followed  its  lead  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  emphasis,  the  English 
Minister  contenting  himself  with  a 
verbal  message.  The  last  of  the  En- 
tente camp  to  leave  Sofia,  and  the  one 
who,  perhaps,  felt  the  turn  events  had 
taken  most  keenly,  was  Mr.  Bourchier, 
once  a  master  at  Eton,  Balkan  corre- 
spondent for  the  London  "Times"  since 
the  memory  of  man,  and  such  a  friend 
of  Bulgaria  that  he  had  even  had  his 
picture  taken  for  a  frontispiece,  in 
peasant  costume,  in  tight  white  home- 
spun embroidered  breeches  and  a  sheep- 
skin coat,  with  the  wool  turned  in.  The 
"Times's"  correspondent  went  away  al- 
most in  tears,  for  it  was  inconceivable, 
he  said,  that  England  should  not  win 
in  the  end  and  this  step  meant  the  end 
of  the  Bulgaria  he  had  known.  There 
was  no  need  to  be  told  that  something 
tremendous  had  happened  when  old 
Bourchier's  card  came  down  from  the 
rack  in  the  Hotel  de  Bulgarie. 

Dedeagach  Under  Fire 

I WAS  still  setting  down  these  notes 
when  the  news  came  that  the  English 
and  French  were  bombarding  Dede- 
agach, Bulgaria's  port  on  the  iEgean, 
and  now  we  have  just  returned  from 
that  more  or  less  smashed  and,  at  the 
moment,  entirely  deserted  town. 

Coming  down  from  the  incessant  rain 
and  wintry  gloom  of  the  highlands,  we 
emerged  once  more  into  sunny  autumn 
weather,  and  at  last,  after  two  days' 
fretful  and  more  or  less  famished  prog- 
ress, along  a  route  which  takes  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  peace  times, 
to  the  blue  ^gean.  There,  in  the  sun 
and  sea,  lay  cloud-capped  Samothrace, 
a  fair,  untroubled  pagan  spirit  in  this 
wrangling  modern  world.  Beyond  was 
Imbros,  and  beyond  that,  just  over  the 
horizon's  edge,  if  not  actually  seen  on 
it,  Gallipoli  and  the  Dardanelles.  And 
there,  too,  lay  Dedeagach,  still  smok- 
ing, and,  close  inshore,  a  small  cruiser 
or  armed  transport — the  Hazel,  some- 
body said — scowling  at  us. 

The  men  working  our  hand  car  said 


that  the  ships  fired  on  everyone  who 
showed  himself  and  refused  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  we  had  to  tramp  a  mile  or 
so  down  the  track,  across  entirely  flat'i 
and  unprotected  country,  while  the 
Hazel — if  that  was  her  name — steamed 
slowly  along  with  us,  about  a  mile 
away.  Nothing  happened,  and  we 
walked  on  into  the  town,  entirely  de- 
serted now  except  by  a  commandant 
and  garrison  and  two  or  three  civilians 
permitted  to  stay  behind  to  bake  bread. 

It  had  been  a  rather  polite  and  busi- 
nesslike bombardment  as  bombardments 
go.  Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
town  was  smashed,  the  big  church,  an 
easy  range-finder,  was  not  touched,  and 
special  emphasis  seemed  to  have  been 
put  on  the  barracks,  railroad  station, 
grain  storehouses,  and  places  of  some 
military  significance.  The  Bulgars  are 
not  used  to  being  shot  at  by  their  much- 
looked-up-to  friends,  the  English,  how- 
ever, and  a  roar  is  now  going  up  over 
the  bombarding  of  "unfortified"  towns, 
just  as  it  did  in  Constantinople  when 
the  English  bombarded  the  drowsy  little 
town  of  Gallipoli,  just  as  it  did  in 
England  when  the  Germans  bombarded 
some  of  the  coast  town.s — just  as  al! 
people  seem  to  forget  what  war  is,  and 
roar,  except  when  they  themselves  are 

doing  the  bombarding. 

< 

Coffee,  Camels,  and  Seaplanes 

NO  civilians  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
town ;  indeed,  it  was  not  supposed 
that  any  could  get  in  without  draw- 
ing fire  from  the  sea,  and  we  were 
promptly  haled  before  the  commandant 
as  suspicious  characters.  A  little  tele- 
phoning established  us,, Turkish  coffee 
was  promptly  served,  and  the  amenities 
continued  in  a  medley  of  tongues  that^ 
recalled,  in  a  way,  the  various  stages 
of  Bulgaria's  modern  history.  The 
commandant,  dressed  in  the  German 
fashion  in  a  long  gray-blue  coat  with 
red  facings,  spoke  German;  one  of  his 
staff  conversed  in  Russian  with  the 
Hungarian  member  of  our  party;  an- 
other stuck  to  the  French,  which  edu- 
cated Bulgarians  know  as  a  matter  of 
course;  and  a  third,  a  marine  officer 
who  looked  like  a  Russian  grand  duke 
and  had  been  to  New  York  twice  as 
first  and  second  officer  of  a  British 
cargo  ship,  talked  some  English  and  a  . 
bit  of  all  the  rest.  He  showed  us  the 
sights — hungry  cats,  smashed  houses, 
piles  of  corn  still  flagrantly  blazing — 
and  said  that  the  bombardment  had  be- 
gun at  one  o'clock,  lasted  all  afternoon, 
and  that  at  times  as  many  as  ten  or 
a  dozen  shells  came  in  a  minute.  No 
attempt  had  been  made  to  land,  and  of 
the  fifteen  or  more  ships  which  had 
done  the  bombarding  only  two  sentry 
ships  now  hung  offshore,  sending  over 
a  shell  or  two  from  time  to  time  when 
somebody  showed  himself. 

Resuming  the  hand  car,  we  started 
back  for  the  main  line,  through  the  hills 
this  time,  and  country  quite  like  that 
about  Constantinople  and  the  Darda- 
nelles. All  of  this  country  was  Turk- 
ish, of  course,  until  a  few  years  ago; 
minarets  still  lift  their  white  fingers 
here  and  there,  and  the  part  through 
which  we  had  come  from  Adrianople — 
ancient  Demotika  and  the  rest — is  Bul- 
garian only  since  the  transfer  of  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

There  were  the  same  bare  brown 
hills,  with  their  thorny  scrub,  and 
goats  and  sheep,  the  flats  spotted  with 
low-spreading  live  oaks,  and  in  these 
hills,  and  intrenching  themselves  on  the 
flats,  soldiers  who  might  almost  have 
just  crossed  over  from  Gallipoli — in  one 
place  we  even  passed  a  camel  baggage 
train.  An  English  hydroaeroplane  flew 
up  out  of  the  sea  as  we  waited  here, 
dropped  a  bomb  somewhere  over  be- 
hind these  hills — one  could  hear  its  far- 
off  detonation — and  after  circling  round 
against  the  sun  a  few  times  came  on 
straight  overhead.  It  was  painfully 
like  well-remembered  Akbash.  The  Bul- 
gars cut  loose  with  their  rifles;  the 
conscript-s — very  different  from  the 
highland  Bulgars  in  turbans,  fezzes, 
and  clothes  as  varicolored  as  Oriental 
rugs — scattered  into  the  brush,  and 
the  present  narrator,  crouched  by  this 
time  in  a  dry  water  course  halfway 
up  the  hill,  peered  through  the  leaves 
at  the  little  buzzing  hawk  and  waited 
for  the  devilish  whistle  of  the  descend- 
ing bomb.  Again  nothing  happened. 
The  birdman  merely  '  looked  us  over, 
then  flew  back  to  sea  again— to  give 
his  news  to  the  .ships  and,  doubtless,  to 
return  for  longer  and  more  intimate 
visits  in  the  uncertain  days  yet  to  come. 
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New  York  to  Chicago — a  Thousand  Miles- 
on  a  Gallon  of  Oil— Another  World's 
Record  for  the  Franklin  Car 


IF  YOU  were  an  automobile 
manufacturer  and  expected  to 
stay  in  business  for  the  rest  of 
your  life,  which  would  you  rather 
do,  play  to  the  unthinking,  imita- 
tive automobile  public,  or  find  out 
what  type  of  car  w  ill  do  the  most 
for  the  motorist  and  build  it  for  the 
man  vv^ho  has  to  be  shown  f 

One  thing  that  separates  the 
Franklin  Car  amongst  all  the  fine 
cars  in  America  is  the  Franklin 
system  of.  Direct-x\ir-Cooling. 

And  let  us  say  right  here  that 
Air-cooling  is  making  more  people 
think  than  any 
one  principle 
in  motor  con- 
struction to- 
day. 

Men  have 
got  to  think 
about  it  be- 
cause of  what 
air-cooling  is 
doing  and 
will  do. 

The  Frank- 
lin  Direct- 
Air-Cooled 
Engine  turns 
more  of  the 
fuel  into  use- 
f  u  1  power 
than  any 
other  engine. 

The  test  of 
the  Franklin 
Car  by  the 
Worcester 

Polytechnic   

Institute  in 

April,  1914,  proved  that  84 A  per 
cent,  of  the  power  developed  is  de- 
livered to  the  ground  in  driving  force. 

J  he  Franklin  Direct-Air-Cooled 
Knginc  delivers  the  highest  econo- 
my in  gasoline. 

J'he  National  Efliciency  Test, 
on  May  1,  V)\^^  proved  the  gasoline 
economy o\  the  Franklin — when  137 
Franklin  Cars,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  delivered  an  average  of 
32. 1  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

'J'he  Franklin  Direct-Air-Cool- 
ing System  does  away  with  useless 
weights  —  the  radiator,  with  its 


weight  of  water;  the  water-jackets, 
the  piping,  pump  and  pump  ac- 
cessories, pipe  connections;  the 
dead  weight  of  castings  and  sup- 
ports to  carry  these  parts.  It  means 
less  weight  on  the  tires,  a  saving 
in  drag,  in  wear,  in  grind. 

The  records  of  Franklin  owners 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
of  9^30  miles  to  the  set  of  tires, 
proves  that  the  saving  of  weight 
due  to  the  Franklin  System  of 
Direct- Air- Cooling  and  flexible 
construction  practically  doubles  the 
lifi  of  tires. 


This  Franklin  Touring  Sedan  arrived  in  Chicago,  at  six  minutes  after  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  20, 1915, 
after  a  no-stop  run  from  New  York  City,  establishing  the  vrorld's  record  of  1046  miles  on  one  gallon  of  oil.  The  lub- 
ricating system  was  officially  sealed  at  the  start.  The  Car  carried  two  observers  throughout  the  trip,  and  the  test  was 
conducted  from  start  to  finish  under  the  supervision  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America. 


without  once  stopping  the  engine. 

The  new  world's  record  for  Oil 
Economy  has  just  been  established 
by  the  Franklin  Direct- Air-Cooled 
Engine — one  thousand  miles  on  one 
gallon  of  oil. 

The  Franklin  Direct-Air-Cooling  Sys- 
tem is  reducing  the  /arrest  item  of  expense  \n 
owning  a  car— the  loss  of  value  through 
wear  and  tear. 

Every  motorist  can  prove  this  for  him- 
self—  find  out  the  used-car  value  of  any 
Franklin  Car. 

Remember  once  more,  please,  that 
these  Franklin  achievements  have  never 
been  duplicated  by  any  car,  anywhere. 

That  the 
Franklin  Di- 
rect-Air-Cooled 
Car  is  the  one 
type  that  meets 
the  rapidly  grow- 
ing  demand  of 
thoughtful  mo- 
torists for  com- 
fort, economy 
and  reliability, 
is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  Frank- 
1  i  n  dealers 
throughout  the 
country  have 
had  more  orders 
than  they  could 
fill;  that  we  have 
just  closed  the 
biggest  year  in 
our  history,  and 
that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  double 
our  facilities  for 
building  the 
Franklin  Direct 
Air-Cooled  En- 


gmes. 

H  o  w  e  V 
much 


e  r 
a  man 


The  Franklin  Direct-Air-Cooled 
Engine  does  away  with  all  troubles 
of  freezing  and  over-heating — no 
water  to  freeze — no  water  to  boil. 

'Fhe  Franklin  Direct-Air-Cooled 
Engine  delivers  service  twelve 
months  in  the  year — regardless  of 
climate,  locality  or  weather  con- 
ditions. 

The  Franklin  Low  Gear  Run, 
August  1  to  4,  1915,  proved  the 
perfect  freedom  of  the  Franklin  Car 
from  heating  troubles — a  run  of  860 
miles  from  Walla  Walla,  Washing- 
ton, to  San  Francisco,  on  LowCJear 


may  know  about  motoring  and  motor  cars 
in  general,  he  never  knows  what  the  Frank- 
lin Direct-Air-Cooling  System  adds  to  the 
comfort,  the  pleasure  and  the  safety  of  mo- 
toring z^;?///  he  drives  theF?'ank/iti  Car  himself. 

For  the  man  who  is  looking  for  the  car 
that  will  do  the  most  for  him,  and  wants 
to  be  shown — there  are  just  two  classes  of 
men  to  talk  to  about  the  Franklin  Car: 
Franklin  owners  and  Franklin  dealers. 

They  know  the  Franklin.  Often  they 
have  owned  and  driven  other  cars  as  well. 
They  can  give  you  the  facts  about  the 
Franklin  Direct- Air-Cooled  Car  in  com- 
parison with  other  cars  — a  comparison 
that  is  growing  more  and  more  important 
to  the  motorists  of  this  country  every  day. 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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Delicious 
as  Candy 

From  the  palm  trees  of  far-off  Arabia,  where  they 
are  selected  as  the  best  of  the  crop,  Dromedarj^  Dates 
are  again  selected  before  being  packed  into  the  in- 
dividual boxes  in  which  they  come  to  you.  Thus, 
these  dates  are  the  choicest  of  the  choice,  and  in  dust- 
proof  packages  they  keep  as  clean  and  fresh  as  when 
first  picked.    Sef/i/  for  free  cook  book  about  date  dishes » 

Delicious  as  candy,  Dromedary  Dates  are  just  as  real  a  food  as 
meat,  eggs  and  bread.    They  are  a  growth  food  for  children 
and  a  work  food  for  men  and  women. 

pj^TD  r^TIJ^    One  10-cent  Dromedary  Cookie  Cutter,  a  "One 
^  A\.1.^J_/    Cake"  package  of  Dromedary  Cocoanut  (our  new 
product)  and  a  book  of  recipes — all  Free.    Send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  your  grocer's  name,  and  5c  partially 
to  pay  the  postage. 

The  HILLS  BROTHERS  Co. 

Dept.  11,    375  Washington  Street 
New  York  City 


From 
One 
Blade 

Yes,  and  more.  That's  tlie 
record  of  manv  men  who  shave 

thrmselvea.  Old  bladra  made  sharp- 
er than  new— in  10  aecnndH.  QuicK. 
velvety  Bhaves  for  life  witD  the 
wonderful.  Dew 

Rotastrop 

Just  drop  blade  in,  turn  handle 
Nothintf  to  Kct  out  of  order.  Ma- 
chine,Rives  "heel  and  toe  action", 
just  hke  a  barber  Btrops  a  razor. 
10  Days  FreeTriat— write 

for  br>oklet.  Send  name  of 
nearest  dealer  and  etate  make 

Burke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept. 2361  Dayton.  O. 


Throat  and  nose  protection 
against  dust  or  dampness. 
Quick  relief  from  coughs 
and  colds.  Have  many  uses. 

In  the  "yellow  box"- 

the  world  over        OL-  a 


Wm.  H.  Luden, 


Manufacturinf! 


Reading,  Pa. 


USE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 
EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 

The  best  Sysiern  (or  BeKirincrs:  a 
Po'-t-graduate  Course  for  Sienoera- 
phers.  Highest  World's  Record  for  Speed  and 
Accuracy.  Greaier  ruiinl)cr  of  Court  R eporiers  than 
all  other  svstpms  combined  in  len  vears. 
SKNU  FOH  (  ATA1,0<;      A  lloiik  of  liiKpiraDon:   IT'H  KKKK 

SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
Suite  71  A,  Schiller  Bldg.,        Chicago,  Illinoit 
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Colors 

Conlinucd  from  pnge  I) 

but  he  reached  back  and  forced  her 
gripped  hands  from  about  his  waist. 
He  set  her  hands  to  her  side — paused 
a  moment,  lifted  and  liissed  the  wrists 
where  he  had  bruised  them,  and  was 
gone.  She  leaned  over  the  roof  in  time 
to  see  him  bound  out  from  the  hotel  to 
the  open  plaza.  She  saw  him  look 
around  a  moment;  saw  a  squad  of  men 
in  pajama  suits  and  sandals  wave  him 
hack. 

She  saw  him  leap  to  a  marble  pedes- 
tal on  which  stood  a  vase  of  flowers, 
hurl  the  vase  to  the  ground  and  begin 
to  wigwag  his  arms.  She  could  hear 
plainly  then  the  mai-ch  of  the  American 
column,  and  above  the  rhythmic  fall  of 
their  hard-shod  feet  and  the  roll  of  gun- 
carriage  wheels  lusty  men  singing. 

She  saw  the  squad  of  men  in  pajamas 
raise  their  rifles  and  fire,  and  Garrie 
cea.se  to  wigwag.  One  arm  dropped; 
he  looked  down  swiftly  at  it,  and  re- 
sumed wigwagging  with  the  other. 

And  then  she  saw  the  brown  men  in 
pajama  suits  step  out,  and  after  care- 
ful aim  volley  him.  She  saw  him  raise 
his  chin,  twist  a  little  to  one  side,  twist 
back  again,  sag  at  the  knees  and  tumble 
slowly  sidewise.  One  arm  was  wigwag- 
ging even  as  he  fell. 

"My  sailor  boy — oh,  my  sailor  boy!" 
cried  Carmen — "and  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  have  you  for  my  own!" 

UP  from  the  water  front  marched  the 
landing  party  of  the  American  fleet; 
and  from  sidewalks,  barred  windows, 
latticed  balconies,  and  illuminated  can- 
tinas  the  residents  viewed  them  with 
curiosity,  fear,  contempt,  respect. 

And  all  these  the  marching  columns 
saluted  impartially;  for  they  had  noth- 
ing against  the  residents,  and  it  was  a 
fine  night  for  a  march,  with  a  stretch 
of  good  ashpalt  under  their  feet  and  at 
their  backs  a  cooling  little  breeze  from 
the  Gulf. 

At  the  head  of  the  column  marched 
the  battalion  from  Garrie's  ship,  and  at 
the  head  of  that  battalion  marched  Kil- 
lorin.  Memories  of  Cuba,  the  Philip- 
pines, China,  Haiti,  San  Domingo,  and 
half  a  dozen  Central  American  coun- 
tries were  moving  Killorin;  but  after 
threescore  battles  and  skirmishes  the 
thought  of  one  more  little  scrap  is  not 
overwhelming — Killorin  was  thinking 
of  Garrie,  and,  thinking,  became  melan- 
choly; and,  fearing  it,  took  to  song.  "I 
will  raise  my  voice  up  to  this  tropic 
night,"  said  he  to  his  nearest  mates, 
and  with  no  further  preamble  began : 

"/  can  hear  the  East  acallin';" 
Says  a  guy  somewhere  abawlin' — 
Of  a  sunnse  up-sea  haulin' 

An'  a  road  beside  a  bay. 
Let  him  have  his  East  acallin' 
With  his  beggars  caterwaulin' 
An'  their  lousy  rags  acrawlin' — 
Gii^e  me  good  old  U.  S.  A.! 

And  then  he  stopped  for  reflection. 
"Scurrilous  lines,"  he  declared  pres- 
ently. "I  will  speak  of  scenes  more 
pleasing."  And  so: 

/  can  hear  Manhattan  callin' — ■ 
In  my  ears  I  hear  the  fallin' 
Of  a  million  ftap/nn'  footsteps 

Floppin'  down  the  subivay  stairs. 
An'  the  newsboys  yellin'  piper! 
An'  the  baseball  season  riper 
An'  the  Giants  an'  the  Phillies — 
An'  the  Phillies  gettin'  theirs! 

So  Killorin — rifle,  canteen,  haver- 
sack and  pack  on  back,  and  striding 
like  a  tall  hero  before  his  mates: 

An'  the  fairies  wi'  their  feathers, 
An'  the  chappies  wi'  their  leathers, 
An'  the  coppers  on  the  crossin's 
Steerin'  autos  out  the  park — 
An'  the  bush-tailed  squirrels  feedin', 
An'  the  fat  blue  pigeons  reedin'. 
An'  the  nurse  girls  wi'  their  babies 
Hurryin'  home  afore  it's  dark! 

"Oh,  you  nurse  girls!"  hailed  the 
white-costumed  youth,  and  he  raised  be- 
seeching eyes  to  screened  verandas; 
but  nothing  came  from  there  to  enchant 
them.  However,  the  air  of  the  song 
was  a  friendly  one.  They  could  at  least 
scuff  their  feet  to  its  rocking  lilt: 

Turn  me  loose  among  the  benches 
Where  the  bucks  an'  yeller  wenches, 
Where  the  hoboes  an'  the  kiddoes 
Like  to  take  the  mornin'  sun! 
Let  me  hear  the  trolleys  clangin', 
The  Salvation  bands  abangin' — 
Lead  me  to  the  lights  o'  Broadway 
A)i'  you'll  see  one  son-of-a-guu ! 


in  U.  S.  Stamps  to  pay  postage  and 
we  will  send  you  free  a  starch-finished 

SAMPLE  COLLAR 

Slak  size  and  uihich  style  wanted 
REVERSIBLE  COUAR  CO.,  DepL  V,  Boiton,  Mix. 


T    TTT^T?"1VT'C1     l^E^THOL  CANDY 

L/UUrlyiN  l3  COUGH  DROPS 
The  Outdoors  '^Health  Guard" 
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Oanla,  ci  rculars,  book,  paper. 
Prewslj:).  Larger$18.  KotarySfil) 
Savemon(\v.  I'rintforothers, 
l>iKpn)fit.  Alleasy, nileH^eut. 
Write  f.K-tory  for  rataloK  -it 
vvvw^  preKHos.TYPK, cards. samples 
yfyf  JlJLThe  Press  Co.  Merlden.  Conn 


ORNAMJarrAL  ITEai*GE 


leMB  ttm-i  wo'..d.  (.M.rV- durable.  \Ve  can 
Bavo  yoii  fnonry  Wi  it*-  for  free  cata- 
luK  (Uid  find  kpeclal  i'rit.-«-a. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO. 
W  <  North  Street.    Kokomo.  Ind. 


Keep  Your  Hands  Warm 

wliile  driving  in  Winter  Time.  Be  comfort- 
•ililc.  Put  on  a  pair  of  light  mittens,  jump 
into  your  car  anil  drive  for  hours  in  the 
coldest  weather— then  go  into  the  house  and 
wrWc  a  letter  or  play  the  piano. 

Steer  Warms 

keep  the  hands  warm  in  coldest  weather 
Warm  hands  warm  the  body  and  ward  off 
coUls.  You  can  also  grip  the  wheel  belter 
Steer  Warms  make  for  health  and  safety. 
Steer  Warms  are  heated  by  electricity  from 
battery  or  magneto  antl  consume  very  little 
current.  F.asy  to  put  on  —no  screws  -  no  holes 
to  bore.  I.ace  on— wire  up— tliat's  all.  Ncvei 
get  out  of  order.  Look  well  on  car.  Sold  under 
.S  year  guarantee.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  their, 
will  send  preiiaid  ready  to  attach  upon  receipt 
of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  as  claimeil 
Pric«i  Standard  Gasoline  Cars  $7.50;  in  Canada  $11.00 
Special  Ford  Type  .    .  $5.00;  in  Canada  $  7  25 

Unr  mntif  o/r»r— 1/  Fmd  wlielhfr  'H 

leco  Manifold  Plug 

Starts  Car  in  Zero  Weather 

This  electric  plug  primes  your  car  from  seat 
and  puts  a  liut  mixture  in  cylinder  so  car 
starts  at  once.  Helps  your  self-starter  and 
keeps  battery  fully  charged.  .Starts  any  car 
,is  easy  in  Winter  as  in  Summer. 

Also  Saves  Money 
For  You 

When  used  as  an 
auxiliary  air  valve 

saves  you  25%  on      ,„nniiissK^'-w^^  ^■ 
ITiel.    The  leco 
I'lug  detects  car- 
buretor  trouble, 
clears  cylinders  of 
carbon.    Easy  to 
insiall.  Nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  2 
yr.  guarantee,  ^.^-'^IlllWffi^ 
I  f  your  dealer  :°»™; 
hasn't  it,  will 
send  prepaid  tipon 
receipt  of  price. 
Money  refunded  if 
not  as  claimed. 
Price:  For  AllCars  $5.00 

In  Canada,  $7.25  Starts  your  car  easily 

Wlifn  orilf-riii'i  nitfrifij  vtUfiffe  of  ulnr- 
ant  iMtlf^ry.   Ftinl  cam  require  6  dry  cellt. 

DEALERS 

who  wiiiit  to  handle  fast-sellins  acce««or  es  ilnrinK  tlit- 
(lull  seuwoii  Bhoiihl  write  us  at  once. 

INTERSTATE  ELECTRIC  CO. 

363  Baronne  Street.  New  Orleans,  La. 

liKSCri/Aive  Circular  on  reqtte< 


I'lli 


ni  t.-iir 

you  personally  t> 
Ifi  years'  auccessfi 
Big  field.  Letterer 


lid  .Si;; n  Painters  make  goodr 

IT'S  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU 

larii  (Del.)  writes  u9  "Yourfl  1b  the  only  Bchuol 
a1!j  teo'-hes."    Send  for  iletaile. 

DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING' 

Chis.  J.  Strong.  Founder      Dept.  1512,  Detroit.  Mich. 
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Use  the  Right  Wdi'd 
llithe  Rii 


The  right  use  of  words  is  a 
necessary  part  of  every  man  and 
woman's  daily  life.     In  every 
occupation,  business,  and  pro- 
fession, you  are  judged  by  your 
use  of  words.    The  better  you 
use  them  the  better  your  chance  for 
advancement.     Good  English  and 
good  fortune  go  hand  in  hand. 
THERE'S  A  FREE  BOOKLET  FOR  YOU- 

How  to  Become  a 
Master  of  English 

It  will  show  you  how  the 
Kleiser  Course  in  Practical 
English  will  help  you  to 
Enlarge  Yonr  Slock  of  Words— 
Use  the  Right  Word  in  the  Rifbt 
Place - 

Write  Tactful,  Forceful  Leiten, 
Advertisements,   Stories,  Ser- 
mons, Treatises,  Etc. 
Become  an  Engaging  Conversa- 
tionalist— 
Enter  Good  Society — 
Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power,  and 
Influence  in  Your  Community. 
NoTIC— You  probrthlv  ha\e  an  ac- 
ciMailitunee  »lio  would  be  inlereslell 
in  this  splendid  irstruction,  so  niter 
//OK  nigii  the  coupon  yourself,  odd  his 
iiiuiM-  and  address  and  we  will  send 
hiui  details  also— without  mention- 
ins;  -vour  nann-. 
Detach,  Sign,  and  Mail  Thiti 


Funk  &  Wat'iiulls  Company,  3.it-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Ofutlemen  .—Send  me  free  of  charj^e  or  oblipation,  the 
booklet.  •■  llow  to  Heeome  a  Jla-ster  of  Ent'li-sh."  tnjtether 
with  full  partieulnrs  of  (irenville  Klei-er's  Course  in  Prac- 
tieal  Enfc'lish  and  5Iental  Efficiency;  also  send  same  to  person 
whose  name  I  have  written  underneath  my  own.      i  --' p 


iVaine 
Acidi-eHK 
Dfllf  ... 
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All  out- doors 

invites  your  Kodak 

No  trip  too  long,  no  conditions  too 
rough  for  a  Kodak  outfit. 

You  can  take,  title  and  finish  the 
negatives  on  the  spot  by  the  Kodak 
system.    You  can  make  sure. 


Kodak  catalog  free  at  your  dealer     or  hy  mail. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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Install  Fire-Resisting  Windows 


HAVE  you  taken 
every  precaution 
to  make  your  build- 
ings fireproof? 

The  Reliance  Gauge  Col- 
umn Co.,  Cleveland, 
played  safe  on  the  window 
question  and  when  the  old, 
wooden,  oil -soaked  fac- 
tory just  across  the  narrow 
alley  burned, 


warded  off  the  flames,  al- 
though they  were  so  hot 
thej'  scaled  the  brick  and 
concrete  as  shown  in  tin- 
photograph. 

"So  intense  was  the  heat," 
writes  General  Manager  Rob- 
erts, "that  the  brick  walls  re- 
quired refacing;  but  the  inside 
of  the  building  was  not  in- 
jured, owing  to  the  high  re- 
sisting qualities  of  Fenestra 
Steel  Sash." 

Make  your  buildings  fireproof. 
Standard  Fenestra  Windows  will 
give  you  fire  protection  and  lower 
insurance  rates.  Their  cost  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  wood  sasli. 

Specify  Fenestra  and  be  safe.  Write 
for  literature. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

Dept.  A5,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Fenestrated  Factory  of  the  Reliance  Gauge  Column  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
C.  N.  Griffin  Co.,  Contractors 


Note  above  the  brick  and 
concrete  scaled  by  the 
intense  heat.  The  smaller 
view  shows  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  wooden 
factory  closely  adjoining 
the  Fenestrated  Reliance 
Gauge  Column  building. 


GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

army  of  earnest,  fun-loving,  self-respecting 
.  70,000  strong.    No  matter  where  you  may  reside, 
city  or  country,  you  are  invited  to  join,  assuming 
you  ate  the  right  type  of  girl.    This  wonderful 
organization  is  first  of  all  a  good-times  club  and  is  en- 
tirely self-supporting.  It  makes  for  character  build- 
ing, promotes  wholesome   associations  and 
affords   highly  entertaining  activities,  both 
winter  and  summer,  for  all  members.  A 
symbolic  silver  ring  given  to  each  qualified 
member. 

BOOKLET  SENT  FREE 
A  postal  card  from  you  will  bring  our 
booklet  telling  who  is  directing  the 
movement,  its  aims,  the  requirements 
of  membership,  and  how  you  may 
form  groups  in  your  home  community. 
Address  Camp  Fire  Girls,  47 1  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


Clark  Heaters 

for  WINTER  DRIVING 


in  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Carriage  a  Clark  Heater  will 

keep  you  warm  in  coldest  weather— no  flame, 
smoke  or  smell  —fits  in  at  the  feet  in  any  vehicle. 
20  styles  from  90  cents  to  flO — asbestos  lined— 
carpet  covered.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Clark 
Heater  or  write  us  for  FREK  catalog. 
ChicEtgo  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
A  616  N.  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Atwood  Grapefruit 

As  to  Flavor,  in  a  Class  by  Itself, 

Price  about  the  same  as  the  common  variety. 
Your  dealer  will  supply  it. 


Always  in 
this  wrapper 

Igrapefruitcompm) 

>\   MANAVISU.  JJ 


Our  Hand  Books  on  I'atents, 'J  radp-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.     Patents  procured  lll^o^]^;ll  Muiin  &.  Co.  receive  | 
free  notice  in  the  .Selentiflc  Auiericuu. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  689  Woolworth  BIdg.,  N.Y. 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE:  62S  F  Street.  Wasliinijlon,  D  C. 


Be  An  Expert  ACCOUNTANT 

Earn  Big  Salary!  Big  salaried  positions  are  open  for  Ex- 
pert Ac<-ountaiits— prosperous    Dusiness   future  assured. 

We  Train  You  By  Mail " 


time.  Cost  small 

■payments  to  suit  you.  Our  <'<M.jr.sc  prepared  and  directed 
by  notol  Kxperts.  ('overs  every  fixture — com  pie  teti  quickly. 

offerf  Special  Reduced  Rate 

Ask  U3  how,  ?or  a  limited  time,  weeanoffer  special  reduced 
rate  SL'holarsliip.  WRITE  us  now  for  valuable  free  book, 
-Ltadalie ExtenBioii  Lmiveraity.  Dept.  HalOChicaKO 


Banking  by  Mail  at  4%  Interest 


The  most  satisfactory  Investment  is  a  Savings  Account  at  4^  Interest 
with  this  strong  bank.  Your  principal  is  always  worth  one  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  interest  is  compounded  twice  a  year. 

Send   for  booklet  **F"   explaining  our  system   of  receiving   deposits  by  mail. 


THE  CITIZENS  SAVINGS  &  TRUST  CO: 

ci.e:vei.anb,  OHIO.  capitals  surplus  $6,soo,ooo.oo 

OVW     9V/      MILLION  DOLLARS. 


all  the  while  how  a  woman  floated  so 
ea.sy  could  almo.st  drown  .so  easy." 

She  eyed  him  sharply.  "To  night  he 
risked  his  life  to  come  ashore  to 
see  me." 

Killorin  nodded. 

"And  so  he  must  like  me.  Would  he 
have  made  that  desperate  swim  to-night 
if  he  didn't  like  me?  And  if  he  liked 
me  so  soon,  why — I  know  from  the  way 
he  spoke  of  you  that  you  have  great  in- 
fluence with  him.  I'm  rich  and  he's 
poor,  Mr.  Killorin.  My  name  is  Car- 
men Whiffle." 

"I  know." 

"You  know?  You  say  it  as  if  you 
know  much  more  of  me.  What  is  it? 
Say  it." 

Killorin  waited  to  wet  and  put  a 
crimp  in  the  end  of  his  cigarette.  "I 
knew  you  when  your  first  name  was 
Hannah  and  you  were  a  Diving  Venus 
in  a  variety  show." 

"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"Why,  you  were  the  only  Diving 
Venus  that  I  ever  saw  who  lived  up 
to  her  photos  in  the  Sunday  supple- 
ments. And  you  met  old  Bannon,  the 
oil  man,  one  day — after  you'd  met  a 
few  others  in  between — and  married  him 
the  next  week  and  was  divorced  within 
the  same  year  with  half  a  million." 

HE  was  only  an  enlisted  man — a 
rugged-looking  figure  with  gray 
hair  crowding  the  black  hair  of  his 
temples;  but  she  recalled  the  boy's 
praise  of  him  and  spoke  more  heedfully. 

"You  couldn't  have  told  him  these 
things  before  he  left  the  ship  to  see 
me?  If  you  had,  he  mightn't  have 
come.  And  now  you're  turning  on  me. 
Why?" 

"Wrapping  him  in  cotton  wool  won't 
make  a  man  of  him.  And  some  things 
he  must  learn  of  himself." 

"Then  you're  not  against  me?" 

"To  save  him  from  you  I  didn't  have 
to  be.  At  ten  o'clock  he  was  to  meet 
you,  and  by  ten  o'clock  Morales  was  to 
be  at  the  gates  of  the  city  and  our 
fellows  on  their  way  to  the  landing 
pier." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"No?  Well,  a  man  who  was  on  the 
way  to  be  a  man's  poet  till  he  took  to 
making  himself  a  drawing-room  darling 
in  an  alien  land  wrote  a  good  verse 
once.    Maybe  you've  heard  it: 

The  minstrel  boy  to  the  wars  has  gone, 
In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him — 

His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  071 
And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him — 

"And  'tis  a  minstrel  boy  we  have  here 
between  us,  though  the  poor  lad  himself 
doesn't  know  it  yet.  And  there  was 
never  yet  a  true  minstrel  boy  who 
wasn't  a  warrior  first,  never  one  that 
in  his  youth  wouldn't  rather  be  leading 
a  hundred  charging  men  into  battle 
than  composing  songs  for  all  the  na- 
tions for  all  the  ages  to  come.  And 
when  he  heard  the  call  to  colors.  Miss 
Whiffle,  I  knew  that  you  or  any  other 
woman  that  ever  lived" — Killorin  swept 
his  free  arm  contemptuously  through 


space — "might  as  well  be  a  marble  im- 
age— till  his  fighting  was  attended  to."  • 

"See  here.  I'm  rich  and  he's  poor. 
Suppose  I  marry  him?" 

"He'd  only  need  that  to  finish  him, 
but  you'd  never  hold  him."  '  ' 

"Why  not?" 

"  'Why  not?'  says  you,  and  the  out- 
raged pride  of  the  great  man-killer  in  1 
every  line  of  you  now.  'Twould  havei 
done  you  good  to  know  him  longer. 
Only  the  woman  who  has  borne  chil- 
dren, or  is  willing  to  bear  them,  will 
ever  hold  Carrie's  kind.  And  that's 
not  you." 

"You  can  put  things  more  brutally 
than  any  man  I  ever  met.  What  are 
you  saving  him  for?" 

"God  help  me!"  smiled  Killorin. 
"Poor  me,  a  gunner's  mate  at  thirty-five, 
talk  of  saving  anybody  for  anything. 
And  yet  at  his  age  I,  too,  never  saw 
the  sun  fall  or  rise  beyond  the  sea  that 
it  wasn't  all  of  gold  or  all  of  silver,  and 
never  a  far-away  hill  that  wasn't  like 
the  coat  of  Joseph  for  bright  colors; 
and  few  women  but  what  wore  golden 
crowns  and  few  men  but  what  had  it 
in  them  to  be  heroes.  A  big,  ^trong  man 
of  a  boy  I  was,  and  yet  the  big  body 
of  me  would  stagger  like  I  was  drunk 
walking  the  deck  with  the  force  of  the 
great  fancies  in  me.  But  never  a  guid- 
ing soul  beside  me!  And  so  my  fill  0' 
drink  and  women,  and  to  prove  the 
power  of  my  fists  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world — that  was  me.  And  Car- 
rie may  be  no  better,  for  no  plan  of  law 
of  mortal  man's  is  ever  to  be  eternal; 
but,  please  Cod,  I'll  guide  you,  Carrie 
boy,  till  the  day  will  come  when  it  won't 
be  the  call  to  colors  alone  will  hold  you 
to  your  course.  And  then  'twill  be  only 
your  own  self  can  ruin  yourself.  With 
your  permission,  ma'am" — he  lit  and 
consumed  his  cigarette. 

She  stood.  "You're  too  strong  for 
me.  But  I  cried — do  you  know  that>— 
and  I  can't  remember  when  I  cried  be- 
fore— I  must  have  been  a  little  girl.  Will 
you  tell  him  that  when  he  comes  to — 
you  ought  to  if  you're  honest — how  I 
cried  like  a  child  when  I  saw  him  fall?" 

"I'll  tell  him.  And  one  day  he'll 
write  a  poem  of  the  beautiful,  wonder- 
ful girl  he  knew;  and  that  will  be  you. 
And  somewhere  a  million  other  girls 
will  read  it  and  pray  to  be  like  that  girl 
— that  never  was." 

"And  you  won't  tell  him  of  my — of 
what  you  know  of  me?" 

"  'Tis  the  illusions  of  the  young  that 
make  haroes  and  empires.  Why  should 
I  tell  him?" 

THE  men  with  the  cot  came  and 
shifted  Carrie  on  to  it;  and  in  the 
bustle  of  shifting  recalled  him  to  con- 
sciousness. He  felt  the  little  breeze  from 
the  Culf;  and  on  the  puff  of  it  came 
the  striking  of  bells.  He  counted  them 
— one-two,  one-two,  one-two,  one-two. 

"Eight  bells  —  twelve  o'clock  —  mid- 
night. And,  Lord,  but  I'm  glad! — an- 
other day  coming.  Kill." 

"Yes,  boy,  another  day  coming.  And — 
Lord,  but  I'm  glad — another  one  gone!" 


Held  to  Answer 

Continued  from  page  13 


Marien,  with  dramatic  directness,  and 
humming  the  while  a  teasing  little 
tune,  followed  Julie  through  the  por- 
tieres, but  in  passing  swung  the  cur- 
tains wide  as  an  invitation  to  her  caller's 
eyes  to  pursue  her  to  where  she  stopped 
before  a  chiffonier  which  was  turned 
obliquely  across  the  corner  of  the  large 
inner  room. 

Marien's  shoulder  was  toward  John, 
but  the  mirror  seen  beyond  framed  her 
face  exquisitely,  with  its  hood  of  flow- 
ing hair  and  the  expansive  whiteness  of 
her  bosom  to  the  corsage,  while  the 
long,  dark  lashes  painted  a  feathery 
shadow  upon  her  cheeks  as  the  eyes 
were  bent  downward  to  something  be- 
fore her  on  the  chiffonier.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  stood  motionless,  as  if  charmed 
by  the  sight  on  which  their  glance 
rested.  Then,  using  both  hands,  she 
lifted  the  object  and  instantly  the  mir- 
ror flashed  to  the  watching  man  the 
picture  of  a  swaying  rope  of  diamonds. 
They  seemed  to  him  an  aurora  borealis 
of  jewels  sparkling  more  brilliantly 
than  the  light  of  Marien's  eyes,  as  she, 
for  an  instant,  held  them  before  her 
face,  and  then,  with  a  graceful  move- 
ment which  magnified  the  beauty  of 
her  rounded  arms  and  the  smoothly 
chiseled  column  of  her  throat,  threw 
back  the  close-lying  strands  of  hair  to 
fasten  the  chain  behind  her  neck. 

For  another  second  the  mirror 
showed  her  patting  her  bosom  compla- 
cently with  white  fingers,  as  if  loving 


the  diamonds  into  the  form  of  a  perfect 
crescent,  which,  presently  attained, 
she  surveyed  with  evident  satisfaction, 
and  turning  advanced  toward  her  guest 
with  hands  at  first  uplifted  and  then 
clasped  before  her  in  an  ecstasy  of  de- 
light, while  she  laughed  musically,  like 
a  child  intoxicated  by  the  joy  of  some 
long-anticipated  pleasure. 

Upon  a  man  whose  love  of  beauty 
v^as  as  great  as  John  Hampstead's,  the 
effect  was  shrewdly  calculated. 

"Wonderful!"  he  exclaimed,  leaping 
up  to  meet  her  as  she  advanced.  "Splen- 
did! Magnificent!" 

Each  adjective  was  more  emphati- 
cally uttered  than  the  last. 

Satisfied  beyond  measure  with  the 
effect  of  her  diversion,  the  calculating 
woman  drew  close  with  a  complete  re- 
turn of  all  her  old  assurance  and  stood 
like  a  radiant  statue,  a  happy  flush 
heightening  on  her  cheeks,  while  the 
minister,  entirely  unabashed,  feasted 
his  eyes  on  the  beauty  of  the  jewels  and 
the  snowy  softness  of  their  setting. 

For  a  moment  the  actress  was  su- 
premely confident.  Breathing  softly, 
her  dark  eyes  swimming  like  pools  of 
liquid  light,  into  which  her  long  lashes 
cast  a  fringe  of  foliate  shadows,  she 
contemplated  John  Hampstead — tall, 
strong,  clean,  healthful-looking,  his 
high-roached  yellow  hair,  his  high- 
arched  viking  brows,  the  look  of  kind- 
liness and  the  cast  of  nobility  in  which 
the  years  had  molded  his  features— 
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until  it  .seemed  to  hei-  that  she  must 
spring  up  and  drag  him  down  to  her 
lair  of  cushions  like  a  prize. 

But  she  made  no  impulsive  move. 
Instead  she  breathed  softly:  "Dr.  Hamp- 
stead,  will  you  touch  that  button, 
please?" 

John  complied  courteously  but  me- 
chanically, as  if  charmed.  The  more 
brilliant  lights  in  the  room  were  in- 
stantly extinguished.  What  remained 
flowed  from  the  shrouding  red  silk  of 
the  table  lamp  so  softly  that,  while  all 
objects  in  the  room  remained  clearly 
distinguishable  even  to  their  detail, 
there  was  not  a  garish  beam  anywhere. 

It  was  a  fitting  atmosphere  for  con- 
fession, and  even  the  diamonds  in  this 
smothered  light  seemed  suddenly  to 
grow  communicative,  to  multiply  their 
luster,  and  to  break  more  readily  into 
the  prismatic  elements  of  color, 

"More  and  more  beautiful,"  Hamp- 
stead  murmured,  passing  a  hand  across 
his  brow. 

"Sit  down,"  Marien  breathed  softly, 
motioning  toward  the  Roman  chair. 

Hampstead  was  surprised  to  find 
how  near  the  divan  the  inanimate  chair 
appeared  to  have  removed  itself.  Had  he 
pushed  it  absently  with  his  leg,  as  he 
made  place  for  her,  or  had  she,  or  had 
the  thing  itself — insensate  wood  and 
leather  and  plush — felt,  too,  the  irresist- 
ible thiall  of  this  magnetic,  beauty- 
dowered  creature  who  snuggled  like  a 
living  lure  amid  these  silken  panniers? 

"I  do  not  know  diamonds  very  well," 
the  minister  confessed,  sinking  down 
into  the  chair. 

"Look  at  them,"  Marien  said,  with  a 
delightful  note  of  intimacy  in  her  voice, 
at  the  same  time  lowering  her  chin 
close  in  order  to  survey  the  jewels  as 
they  lay  upon  her  breast. 

"And  what  is  the  amber  stone?"  he 
asked  innocently. 

"Amber!"  Marien  laughed.  "It  is  a 
canary  diamond,  the  finest  stone  of  all. 
It  alone  cost  four  thousand  dollars." 

"Four  thousand  dollars!"  The  min- 
ister drew  in  his  breath  slowly.  "It 
had  not  occurred  to  me  that  there  were 
such  jewels  outside  of  royal  crowns  and 
detective  stories,"  he  stammered.  "Four 
thousand  dollars!  What  did  the  whole 
necklace  cost?" 

"Twenty-two,"  the  actress  answered 
almost  boastfully,  again  bending  to  sur- 
vey the  blazing  inverted  arch  of  jewels. 

"Thousand?"  The  minister's  inflec- 
tion expressed  his  incredulousness. 

"Thousand,"  Marien  iterated  with  a 
complacent  drop  of  the  voice,  and  then, 
while  the  fingers  of  one  hand  toyed  with 
the  pendant,  went  on  with :  "I  have  a 
perfect  passion  for  diamonds!  That 
canary  stone  has  temperament,  life  al- 
most. Perhaps  it  is  a  whim  of  mine, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  reflects  my 
moods.  When  I  am  do^vncast  it  is  dull 
and  lusterless;  when  I  am  happy  it 
flashes  brilliantly  like  a  blazing  sun. 

"It  is  influenced  by  those  whom  I  am 
with.  It  never  burned  so  brilliantly  as 
now.  Your  presence  has  an  effect  upon 
it.  Cup  your  fingers  and  hold  it  for  a 
moment,  and  see,  after  an  interval,  if 
its  luster  does  not  change." 

Astonished  at  the  feeling  of  easy  in- 
timacy which  had  been  established  be- 
tween them  so  completely,  so  that  he  saw 
no  reason  at  all  why  he  should  refuse, 
Hampstead  did  as  he  was  bidden,  al- 
though to  hold  the  brilliant  stone  it  was 
necessary  for  the  heads  of  the  two  to 
be  drawn  very  close,  so  that  the  tawny, 
wavy,  loose-lying  locks  of  the  minister 
and  the  dark,  glistening  mass  of  the 
woman's  hair  were  all  but  intertwined, 
while  the  four  eyes  converged  upon  the 
diamond  and  the  two  bodies  were 
breathless  and  poised  with  watching. 

Presently  the  man  felt  his  vision 
swimming.  He  saw  no  single  jewel  but 
a  myriad  of  lights.  He  ceased  to  feel 
the  gem  in  his  hollowed  fingers  and  was 
conscious  instead  of  a  soft,  magnetic 
glow  upon  the  underside  of  his  hand. 

IN  the  same  instant  he  became  aware 
that  Marien's  eyes  no  longer  watched 
the  stone  but  were  bent  upon  his  face, 
and  he  felt  a  breath  upon  his  cheek  as 
her  lips  parted  and  she  murmured 
softly:  "John." 

This  word  and  touch  together  gave 
instant  warning  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamp- 
stead of  the  spell  under  which  he  was 
passing,  a  spell  mixed  in  equal  parts 
from  the  responsiveness  of  his  own 
nature  to  all  beauty  of  form,  animate  or 
inanimate,  and  from  the  subtle  sym- 
pathy which  the  rich,  seductive  pei-- 
sonality  of  Marien  Dounay  had  swiftly 
conjured.  The  shock  of  this  discovery 
was  entirely  sufficient  to  break  the 
potency  of  the  charm. 

"It  did  seem  to  change,  I  thought," 
the  minister  said  casually,  at  the  same 


time  slipping  his  hand  gently  from  be- 
neath the  jewel. 

By  the  slightly  altered  tone  in  his 
speech  and  the  easy  resumption  of 
his  pose  in  the  chair,  Marien  perceived 
that  the  minister  and  his  purpose  were 
again  uppermost  in  her  caller. 

As  for  John,  slightly  irritated  with 
himself,  and  yet  feeling  it  still  the 
part  of  tact  to  show  no  irritation  with 
Marien,  he  guided  the  situation  safely 
past  its  moment  of  restraint. 

"You  said  there  was  something  you 
wished  to  tell  me,"  he  reminded  her 
gently;  then  added  gravely:  "That  is 
why  I  came  to-night.  I  was  to  be  your 
father  confessor." 

The  considerateness  of  Hampstead's 
tone  and  manner  was  as  impressive  as 
it  was  compelling.  Marien's  face  be- 
came instantly  sober  and  she  fidgeted 
for  a  time  in  silence  as  if  it  were  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  broach  the  sub- 
ject, but  finally  she  labored  out: 

"You  misunderstood  me  horribly  once 
— horribly!" 

With  this  much  communicated,  she 
stopped  as  abruptly  as  she  had  begun, 
while  a  frightened  look  invaded  her 
liquid  eyes. 

"Misunderstood  you,"  Hampstead 
iterated  gently,  but  with  firmness;  "I 
understood  you  so  well  that  except 
through  an  imper.sonal  desire  to  be  help- 
ful I  should  never  have  come  here." 

THE  very  dignity  and  measured  self- 
restraint  of  the  minister's  utterance 
robbed  the  woman  of  her  usual  admira- 
ble self-ma.stery.  She  cowered  with 
timid  face  amid  her  pillows  as  her  mind 
leaped  back  to  that  night  in  the  restau- 
rant with  Litschi,  and  the  terrible 
lengths  to  which  she  had  gone  to  shock 
this  same  big,  dynamic,  ardent  Hamp- 
stead from  his  pursuit  of  her. 

"I  had  the  purpose,"  she  admitted 
haltingly;  "I  confess  it.  Is  it  not  piti- 
ful?" and  the  lily  hand  which  had  felt 
its  way  so  pleadingly  across  the  em- 
broidered cushions  opened  and  closed  its 
fingers  on  nothing,  with  a  movement 
that  was  convulsive  and  appealing  be- 
yond words. 

"Pitiful,"  the  minister  groaned,  "my 
God,  it  is  tragic!" 

"Yes,"  she  went  on  presently  in  a 
calmer  voice  that  was  more  resigned  and 
sadly  reminiscent:  "I  purposed  it." 

And  there  she  stopped.  Her  tone  was 
as  dry  as  ashes. 

"You  confess  only  to  the  purpose?" 
John  demanded  accusingly. 

The  glance  of  the  woman  fell  before 
his  blazing  eye.  She  had  meant  to  an- 
swer boldly,  triumphantly,  but  the  sud- 
den fear  that  she  might  not  be  believed 
made  her  a  coward  and  forced  the  real- 
ization that  she  must  not  attempt  to 
deceive  this  man  in  anything. 

"Sometimes  one  says  more  than  one 
is  able  to  perform,"  she  whispered 
weakly.  "Sometimes  a  woman  names  a 
price  and  does  not  know  what  the  price 
means,  and  when  the  time  of  settlement 
comes  will  not  pay  it — cannot  pay  it — 
because  there  is  something  in  her 
deeper,  more  overruling,  than  her  own 
conscious  will,  something  that  refuses 
to  be  betrayed!"  The  last  words  were 
spoken  with  desperate  emphasis. 

JOHN  sat  watching  the  woman  criti- 
cally with  an  all  but  unfriendly  eye 
while  she  struggled  over  this  utterance, 
yet  the  very  manner  of  it  compelled  him 
to  believe  in  her  absolute  sincerity  at 
the  moment.  Her  revelation  was  truth- 
ful, no  doubt,  but  just  what  was  she 
revealing?  The  substance  was  so  con- 
trary to  his  presumption  that  his  com- 
prehension was  slow. 

"You  mean — "  he  began  doubtfully. 
Marien  took  instant  courage  in  his 
doubt;  he  was  almost  convinced. 

"I  mean,"  she  exclaimed,  leaping  up 
with  an  expansive  gesture  of  her  arms, 
while  the  jewels,  like  her  eyes,  blazed 
with  the  intensity  of  her  emotion :  "I 
mean  that  I  never  paid  the  price!"  Her 
voice  broke  into  a  wild  crescendo  of 
laughter  that  was  half  delirious  in  its 
mingled  triumph  and  joy.  Hampstead 
himself  arose  involuntarily  and  stood 
with  a  look  first  of  amazement  and  then 
almost  of  anger  as  he  suddenly  seized 
her  wrists,  holding  them  close  in  his 
powerful  grasp,  while  he  demanded  in 
tones  hoarse  with  a  pleading  that  was 
in  contrast  to  his  manner: 

"Marien,  are  you  telling  the  truth?" 
The  woman  faced  his  searching  gaze 
doubtfully  for  an  instant;  then,  seeing 
that  the  man  was  actually  anxious  to 
believe  her,  she  swayed  toward  him, 
weakened  by  relief  and  joy,  as  she  cried 
impulsively : 

"It  is  the  truth !  It  is  the  truth !  Oh, 
God  knows  it  is  the  truth!" 

The  fierceness  of  the  minister's  grip 
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lections of  choice  Roses.  BcKnnias.  Ciin- 
'  naa,  Bedding  Plants.  Shriilts. Vines,  etc 
"irdy    rVre.,.,l„l»,    Kniit  On.«. 

ntals.  Fledire.  hi,'.    Safe  arrival  and 
satislactlon  guaranteed.   I,ow  prioe, 

how  and  when  lo  lih.iil,  el...  .-ill  lold  |q 
tree  i  atulog  No.  a.    Write  today  1 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

 Dept.  121.  Palnesvllle,  Ohio 


MmPttl^H  S   SEEDS  FREE 


1  o  iiei  our  new  1916  catulog.  ''Everything 
for  the  Garden,"  (206  paees,  1000  engravings. 
16  beautiful  color  plates,  devoted  to  vegetable; 
and  flowers)  send  us  ten  cent*,  naming  this 
niaga'/ine.  and  we  will  send  you  free  our 
famous  Henderson  Collection  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds  of  one  packet  eacb  : 
Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce,  White 
lipped  Scarlet  Radish,  Invincible  Asleis. 
Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies  and  Spencer  9iid 
Eckford  mixed  Sweet  Peas-  all  enclosed  in 
cf'upon  envelope,  which  will  be  accepted  as  25 
tents  cash  payment  on  any  order  <.f  Sl.cn  or  over 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

3  5-3  7  Ct>rilandt  Street  New  York 


TREES 

PLANTS.SHRUBS 


Best  varieties  for  home  garden  or  orchard, 
direct  from  grower.   All  our  stock  Is  state., 
iDspected,  strong  rooted,  100%  healthy, 
and  backed  by  36  years  of  square  dealing. 

We  sell  in  lari^e  or  fiinall  lots,  at  half 
agents'  prices.  Write  for  critalo;;  and  t 
book,"  How  Imade  the  Old  Karrnray." 
Green's  Nursery  Co.,  5  Wall  St ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


and  get  our  1916  Incubator 
book  FREE  and  postpaid. 
Shows  why  Prairie  State  In- 
cubators "hatch  most 
chicks  that  live."  Contains 
chapter  on  Poultry  Diseases,  also 
one  on  hatching  and  rearing. 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
12T  Wain  Slreel.  Horn«r  Clty.Pa. 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert, 2361  Reefer  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  criving  away  free  a  valuable 
book  entitled,  "White  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Cure  it." 
This  book  contains  scientific  facts  on  white  diarrhoea 
and  tells  how  to  prepare  a  simple  home  solution  that  cures  Ibis 
terrible  disease  over  mght  and  actually  raiacB  98  per  cent  of 
every  hatch.  All  poultry  raiders  should  certainly  write  Mr.  fieefer 
for  one  of  these  valuable  FREE  booke. 

INGEE  POSFS 

;  Sturdj  as  Oaks  JW/kJJjiJ 

are  always  ^own  on  ttieir  own  rootji.  €5  yeari'  er- 
perience.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranti^. 
nineee  "Guide  to  Roxe  Culture,"  De- 
scribr's  f)ver  1000  vnri*?lif  s  of  rosea  and  other  floweri 
and  how  lo  j^row  then.  TfB  free.  Send  trdaj. 
THE  DINGEE  S  COIMRD  CO.,  lOX  I  i:t,   WEST  MOVE,  H. 


Finest 
urwi 

tiful  color  plates,  'l  ells  how  to  Buccee.l  wllh 
poultry,  dfscrihes  busy  Poultry  Farm  with  53  pure- 
bred varieties.  Lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  Incu- 
bators, sprouters,  etc.    'I'his  great  book  only  .1  cents. 
Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32.  Clarinda,  Iowa 


I  Qloct  Rnnll  P'o'llahle  Poultry.  Fin 


Aids  digestion,  malcel 
^I^Jj)  ehelle,    makes  eg^, 

 "  '       makes  feathere.  makN 

^..vj^th.    Seod  for  prices  and  free  vuluaMe  l.u^.klet,  Writeto-daj. 

The  Ohio  Marble  Co.,  31  S.neveland  St..  Pigua.  (Ihio 


Cn  DDCCnC  valuable  Poultry  Book 
DU  DrfCCUO  Free— New  100-pagc 

(  22nd  Annual  Edition.  Fine  purebred  chick- 
ens, ducks,  geese  and  turkeys— Northern 
raised,  hardy,  beautiful.  Fowls,  Eggs  ami 
Incubators,  low  prices.  America's  greatest 
poultry  farm.  Write  today  for  Free  Book. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT  CO.,   Box  889,  Mankato,  Minn. 


POULTRY  BOOK  FREE- 


-Contains  condensed  experience  li 
twentv-hve  vears  with  pouHr.^ 
Houses,  Yards,  Incubator  Operation,  Care  of  Chicks  and  Powl- 
Diau-iinsis  and'J'rcatnient  of  Disease,  Poultry  Set-re  ts,P<dnter8f*- 
the  K  niateur,Mandy'8  Poultry  School.  The  »I,000  Egc,  Hatch  Bi-c 
Old,  EKi.-Kccord,ctc.  All  free.  Geo.  H.Lee  Co.  •108LeeHldi.-.,Oraah« 
K(  lir.  MIrs.  Lee's  Lice  Killer,  Gennozone,  I..-e's  Ek-g  ?laker,c(r 

SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

IMaKe  moDey  breeding  FR  eqiiabe,  H'16  demaoi  Wai« 
evt-r.  Squab  boiik  freetelliiiK  nionej-niakineeiperlencta 
How  to  Eell  bv  p&roel  jioel,  bow  to  (ret  $1}  to|8  i1f>».  Star 
eniall,  grow  liig.     Manv  woinen  t-ii'^'.imers.  ITrlte 

for  this  bie  free  u-.k.  Plymooth  Roclt  Squab  Co., 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY  S^'eT^i 

Get    winter    eff?s.  Keep 


AND  SQUABS 


fowls.    Save  yi 
chicks.   Our  Bis  Book  Tolls 
How.   flhows  fowls  In  natural  colore,  how  to  feed 
for  cffKB. select  best  layers, plans  fur  houses. FREE. 

CrescentPouIirrFarms.Box  78 1 Dis Moioes,  Iowa 


GREIDER'S  n?«:  CATALOGUE 

of  pure  bred  poultry:  70  breeds  illustrated  and  de- 
scriV)ed.  many  in  color.  Perfect  poultry  guide — 
all  farts.  Low  prices  on  stock  and  hatching  ©K^- 
Inculiators  and  brooders.  23  years  in  business. 
Yoii  need  this  book.  Send  10c  for  it-today. 
B.  H.  GREIDER.  Box  l3,Rhecms»  P*. 


C7  Uofift^iflP  Chickens,  Ducfc«.  Seeie  and  Turkeyt. 
Of  lariBlICO  Prize-Winning,  pure- bred. 

hardr.  northern  raised.  Fowls,  e^ffs  and  incubators; 
low  prices.  Most  successful  farm;  19th  year.  LirgBiIno 

catalog  free    Larkin  &  Henberg.  Box  133,  Mankato,  Minn. 


in. 


mONEY>mAKING  POULTRY 

Ournew  book  for  1916  telle  about  our  leading  vanetie»of 
land&water  fowls,  aleo  incubators.  broodersA  squab"' 
High  quality  at  low  prices.  Slstj'ear.  96  page  catalcw 

FREE-  H.M.dONES  CO.,  80196  >  Dat  Moinii,  li. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

F"T'»  Die  Book  IgIIi  h.,»  to  m.kc  iiioiici  rainirg  thrm.    An  «iic.relop«)l« 
noiillFT  inform.tion  bY  a  man  who  KNOWS.    M.llod  FrM.    lowMl  P"""  ; 
on  f.,>;i.  .1,(1  .o:«.     F.  FOT.  Boi  If,.  rl.INTON,  IOWA.  ; 
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upon  her  wrists  instantly  relaxed,  and 
he  lowered  her  gently  to  the  cushions, 
where  she  sat  overcome  by  her  emotions 
while  he  stood  gazing-  at  her  as  on  one 
brought  back  from  the  dead,  expres- 
sions of  wonder  and  thanksgiving  min-. 
gled  upon  his  face. 

But  presently  a  reminiscent  look  came 
into  Marien's  eyes  and  she  began  to 
speak  rapidly  as  if  eager  to  confirm  her 
vindication  by  the  summary  of  her  ex- 
periences. 

"It  was  hard,  very  hard,"  she  began. 
"It  commenced  in  that  first  careless, 
ignorant  year  I  told  you  about.  I  was 
lighting  it  all  the  time ;  fighting  it  when 
you  were  with  me.  That  was  really 
why  I  broke  out  of  Mowrey's  company. 
Men — such  beasts  of  men — proffered 
their  help  continually,  but  not  upon 
terms  that  I  could  accept.  It  seemed, 
eventually,  that  I  must  surrender.  I 
taught  myself  to  think  that  some  day, 
perhaps,  when  I  stood  at  last  upon  the 
very  threshold — "  She  paused  and 
looked  over  her  shoulder  at  some  un- 
seen terror.  "But  the  time  never  came. 
I  burst  through  the  barriers  ahead  of 
my  pursuing  fears." 

THE  actress  ceased  to  speak  and  sat 
breathing  quickly  as  if  from  the 
effects  of  an  exhau.sting  chase. 

Hampstead  turned  and  walked  to  the 
window,  where,  throwing  up  the  sash,  he 
stood  filling  his  lungs  deeply  with  de- 
licious, refreshing  drafts  of  the  outside 
air.  Coming  back,  he  halted  before  her 
to  say  in  tones  of  earnest  conviction : 
"Marien" — he  had  called  her  Marien! 


— "I  feel  as  if  the  burden  of  years  had 
been  removed.  Few  things  have  ever 
lain  upon  my  heart  with  a  more  oppres- 
sive sense  of  the  awful  than  this  vision 
of  you,  so  beautiful  and  so  possessed  of 
genius,  consecrating  yourself  with  such 
noble  devotion  to  a  lofty  artistic  aim, 
and  yet  prepared  to — to — "  His  words 
faded  to  a  horrified  whisper,  and,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  conclude  the  sen- 
tence, he  reached  down  and  took  her 
hand  in  both  of  his,  shaking  it  emo- 
tionally while  he  was  able  presently  to 
say  reverently  and  with  unction : 

"God  has  preserved  you,  Marien. 
You  owe  Him  everything." 

"It  was  you  who  preserved  me,"  she 
amended,  with  jealous  emphasis  and 
that  look  again  of  hungry  devotion 
which  he  had  seen  first  in  the  church. 
"It  is  you  to  whom  I  owe  everything." 

"I  preserved  you?"  Hampstead  asked, 
now  completely  mystified,  as  he  remem- 
bered with  what  scornful  words  and 
looks  she  had  whipped  him  from  her 
presence.  "I  do  not  understand.  We 
pass  from  mystery  to  mystery.  Is  it 
that  which  you  said  you  must  tell  me?" 

"No.  I  have  told  you  what  I  wanted 
to  tell  you." 

The  woman  was  again  entirely  at  her 
ease,  shrugging  her  beautiful  shoul- 
ders and  yawning  lazily — a  carefully 
staged  and  catlike  yawn,  in  which  she 
appeared  for  an  instant  to  show  sharp 
teeth  and  claws  and  then  as  suddenly  to 
bury  them  in  velvet.  The  minister  stood 
gazing  at  her  doubtfully. 


(To  he  continued  next  week) 


The  Clutch  of  Circumstance 


Continued  from  page  11 


to  encourage  the  girl,  and  she  had  been 
out  to  get  some  beer  and  cheese  for  the 
compounding  of  a  rarebit.  They  were 
talking  in  the  most  casual  way,  and 
something  got  itself  said  somehow  with- 
out warning,  and  Steve  kis.sed  her  and 
she — didn't  mind.  Instead  she  kissed 
him  too,  and  then  they  got  away  from 
one  another  and  stared. 

"Now  we've  done  it!"  said  Beatrice 
with  a  little  gasp.    "Oh,  Steve!" 

"Sorry?"  he  said  rather  fiercely. 

"No!"  she  said.  "You  know  I'm  not!" 

"Ah!"  he  said,  and  caught  her  in  his 
anns  again  and  held  her  close,  as  if  he 
meant  never  to  let  her  go.  Beatrice 
dung  to  him,  and  when  he  spoke  again 
she  shivered  a  little  and  drew  away. 

"I  suppose  there'll  be  a  grand  old 
row,"  he  said.  "I'd  better  see  your 
father.    Is  he  in  town?" 

"Oh,  no!"  she  cried  quickly.  "Steve — 
let's  wait!  I  couldn't  bear  to  have  any- 
thing ugly  happen  now!  This  is — it's 
so  dear — " 

She  was  always  saying  such  things; 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  he  loved 
her  so. 

"Oh,  it's  going  to  be  dreadfully  com- 
plicated!" she  said.  "Poor  pops — and 
I  suppose  your  father  will  be  wild  tool 
But  we've  got  to  manage  so  they  won't 
mind,  Steve!  I  couldn't  bear  it  if  they 
did.  You'll  wait,  won't  you?  And  we'll 
try  to  make  things  come  out  properly — " 

"If  we  just  went  off  and  got  mar- 
ried!" he  suggested.  "They  couldn't 
say  anything  then,  could  they?  They'd 
have  to  come  around?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  couldn't,"  she  said.  "We'll  have 
to  wait — just  to  wait,  and  be  awfully 
patient — " 

He  couldn't  wrangle  with  her  just  then, 
you  know.  And  the  painter  girl  came 
back,  too,  and  saw  right  away  what  had 
happened,  but  they  didn't  know  it. 

".Silly  old  ostriches!"  thought  the 
painter  girl,  who  was  very,  very  young, 
and  hated  men  because  they  expected 
her  to  talk  to  them  when  she  wanted 
to  work,  and  was  never  going  to  get 
married.  They  bought  all  her  pictures, 
of  course,  and  made  her  promise*  U) 
paint  a  lot  more,  and  tried  to  buy  .some 
that  were  turned  to  the  wall,  which  sho 
wouldn't  let  them  have  because  she  said 
they  were  very  bad.  That  girl's  future 
was  .secure,  you  know,  from  that  mo- 
ment. But  she  never  thought  of  that 
because  she  was  that  sort  of  girl. 

It  was  easy  for  Steve  to  be  patient 
at  first.  They  could  bask,  you  know, 
in  the  delight  of  getting  to  know  one 
another  all  over  again  in  this  new  and 
wonderful  way.  The  glamour  and  the 
romance  that  they  had  seized  upon  in 
the  studio  held  them,  and  they  could 
live  from  day  tr>  day  in  a  radiant,  glow- 
ing dream.  But  it  is  the  penalty  of 
dreams  that  they  lead  to  wakefulness 
at  last,  and  glamour  anrl  romance  will 
serve  at  l>est  for  such  a  little  while.  So 
these  two  found. 


Beatrice  could  have  gone  on.  But 
Steve,  you  see,  could  reduce  all  things 
to  their  simplest  terms.  He  could  ride 
roughshod  over  all  sorts  of  obstacles 
that  loomed  up  enormous  and  insur- 
mountable in  the  path  of  Beatrice.  It 
all  came  down  to  just  this  for  him: 
he  wanted  Beatrice.  And  because  she 
was  afraid,  and  because  she  was  fight- 
ing so  desperately  to  save  the  glamour 
that  must  fade,  he  began  to  think  that 
she  did  not  want  him  as  he  wanted  her. 

HE  began  to  rebel  against  the  limi- 
tations upon  their  meetings.  He 
wouldn't  see  the  importance  of  the  tre- 
mendous trifles  that  Beatrice's  clearer 
vision  forced  her  to  see.  He  couldn't 
fully  understand  the  gallant  fight  that 
Beatrice  was  making  to  save  glamour 
and  romance  alike  from  the  withering 
touch  of  subterfuge,  of  petty  trickery. 
His  solution  of  all  their  troubles  was 
absurdly  simple,  you  see. 

"It's  all  wrong,  dear,"  he  said.  "We've 
got  a  right  to  be  happy.  None  of  this 
is  our  fault.  It's  not  our  fault  that  our 
fathers  act  the  way  they  do!  And  all 
we've  got  to  do  is  to  come  out  with  the 
truth — or  just  to  get  married  and  let 
them  do  what  they  please — " 

And  Beatrice  couldn't  answer  him. 
She  felt  that  she  was  right  and  he 
was  wrong;  that  was  just  the  trouble. 
Her  opposition  was  so  emotional.  It 
wasn't  susceptible  of  reasoned  explana- 
tion and  it  wasn't  logical.  That  made 
it  awfully  hard  for  them  to  talk  things 
over,  and  it  grew  harder  all  the  time 
until  swift,  bitter  little  quarrels  flamed 
up  between  them,  and  har.sh  things 
were  said  that  left  their  sting,  no  mat- 
ter how  quickly  they  were  unsaid. 

Always  at  first  there  was  swift  con- 
trition after  those  quarrels.  Both  were 
always  sorry  at  once.  But  the  time 
came  when  that  was  so  no  more,  and 
they  would  part  after  one  of  their  fleet- 
ing, hurried  meetings  full  of  an  anger 
that  it  took  solitude  and  wretched,  un- 
happy thinking  to  turn  to  repentance. 

So  Beatrice  saw  all  that  she  had 
fought  to  save  being  destroyed  in  spite 
of  her.  She  could  see  the  coming  of 
the  inevitable  quarrel  that  couldn't  be 
made  up  far  more  clearly  than  could 
Steve.  Yet  it  surprised  her  when  it  came 
at  last.  Steve  had  been  making  an  hon- 
est, clumsy  effort  to  see  things  with  her 
eyes.  But  he  couldn't  do  it,  and  he 
broke  out  one  day  vehemently,  angrily. 

"You're  not  fair,  Beatrice!"  he  cried. 
"You  don't  care!  That  must  be  it.  If 
you  did,  these  things  you  make  so  much 
of  would  look  just  as  silly  to  you  as 
they  do  to  me!" 

"It's  you  who  aren't  fair!'.'  .she  an- 
swered swiftly.  For  just  a  moment  the 
hot  blood  flamed  in  her  cheeks,  redden- 
ing them,  and  then  it  fled  and  left  her 
very  white,  and  a  chill  shook  her. 

"Steve!"  she  said  in  a  tone  he  had 
never  heard  from  her  before.  "It's  no 
use,  is  it?    We've  been  wrong — from 


which  we  are  all  subjected.  It  contains  actual  principles, 
rules,  methods  and  exercises  which  anyone  can  easily  follow 
AwA  become  ten  times  bieger  ten  times  more  successful  — 
ten  times  happier  than  you  have  even  dared  hope. 


Will  Help  YOU 


7  Years  a  Failure — Then 
Sudden  Success! 

*' Culture  of  Courage,"  a  Work  That  Is  Performing  Miracles. 
Let  Me  Lend  You  a  Copy. 

"For  seven  years  I  worked  unsuccessfully  on 
a  project  and  had  about  given  it  up  until  I  got 
a  copy  of  'Culture  of  Courage'.  By  applying 
the  principles  set  forth  in  this  great  book,  I  was 
able  to  put  the  proposition  over  in  less  than 
two  months,  and  it  wasn't  so  hard  after  all." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  man  who  recently 
became  an  owner  of  "Cul- 
ture of  C!ourage,"  and  they 
reflect  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  other  men  and 
women  in  all  walks  of  life 
who  are  following  the  fear 
destroying,  success  achiev- 
ing secrets  laid  bare  for  the 
first  time  in  this  great  course 
— secrets  which  show  how  to 
win  life's  battles  by  cultivat- 
ing the  courage  to  succeed . 

Fear  is  Man's 
Greatest  Enemy 


The  poisonous  dranon  of  fear  does 
more  to  hinder  the  world's  progress 
each  year  than  all  the  European 
war's  ravages  since  the  struggle  be- 
gan.   Fear  of  things. 
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fear  of  people,  lack  of  self-confidence  and  worry 
are  the  dragon's  claws  which  pin  millions 
of  gor)d  men  down  when  they  could  and  should 
be  successful  in  all  that  they  undertake. 

Courage  Wins 

Courage  is  the  indispensable  weapon  in 
man's  fight  for  success.  The  courageous  man 
wins  because  he  doesn't  know  the  failure  slo- 
gans "l  dare  not,"  "I  haven't  the  ability." 
Instead,  he  is  sure  of  him-^elf — he  succeeds  be- 
cause he  never  contemplates  failure  and  thus 
he  ofren  accomplishes  the  "impossible." 

"Culture  of  Courage" 

is  by  Frank  Channing  Haddock,  Ph.  D.  -the 
famous  author  of  "Power  of  Will" — a  scientist 
whose  name  ranks  with  James.  Bergson  and 
Royce.  It  is  not  an  inspirational  book  which 
merely  admonishes  you  to  "destroy  your  fears" 
and  "be  courageous."  Instead,  it  is  a  practical 
course  in  how  to  overcome  each  particular  kind 
of  human  fear,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  to 


Never,  we  believe,  has  a  book  of  more  practical  help 
been  written.  One  man  tells  us  how  he  had  been  out  of  a 
po-iition  for  months  and  had  absolutely  lost  confidence  in 
himself  until  after  reading  "Culture 
of  Courage"  he  went  out  and  se- 
cured an  excellent  position  the  very 
same  day. 

That  is  only  one  example.  Some 
say  that  it  has  made  (hem  self-con- 
fident and  able  to  demand  what 
they  want,  instead  of  whining  for 
it  hat  in  hand.  Others  say  that  for 
the  first  time  are  they  able  to  talk  to 
men  they  had  always  held  in  awe 
—  others,  that  it  has  given  them 
courage  to  take  risks  they  dared 
not  and  they  have  won  out — others, 
that  they  have  banished  super- 
stition and  fear  of  things  formerly 
beyond  their  control  —  some  say 
that  they  now  have  courage  to 
say  "no,"  the  hardest  word  in  the 
English  language  —and  hundreds  say 
it  has  given  them  a  new  grip  on  life 
What  "Culture  of  Courage"  has 
done  for  thousands  of  users,  among 
them  many  prominent  in  all  fields 
of  endeavor,  it  will  do  for  you  by 
forever  elirninating  fear  in  all  its  diabolical  disguises  and 
putting  in  its  place  a  brand  of  courage  that  will  make  you 
well  nigh  invincible. 

No  Money  in  Advance 

So  confident  are  we  thai  once  you  examine  thi 
great  book  in  your  own  home,  you  would  never 
give  it  up.  that  we  offer  to  send  it  on  five  days' 
free  trial  without  a  cent  in  advance.  Keep 
it  five  days— look  it  over  carefully — then 
if  you  feel  you  can  afford  to  be  without 
it,  mail  it  back  and  you  owe  us  noth- 
ing, otherwise  remit  S.-^. 00.  the  small 
price  of  this  big  4^>0  page  leather 
bound  book.    Remember,  i 

money  in  advance.    Merely    X    '-Culture   or  ooirage 
itiail  the  coupon  enclosing    /    on    ,ip).rovaI.      I   agree  I 
l,u>inieHfl  car.lor  giving  a    /    irmit    $3.00    or  remail 
irfrreuce  to.lay.  X    i,.,„k  in  5  days. 

PELTON  PUB.  CO. 

79-A  Wilcox  Block 
Meriden,  Conn. 


\.  U  I*ELTON 

PELTON  PUB.  CO. 
79-A  Wilcox  Block 
Men  den,  Conn. 


!_«chnit«  for 


toll  it  fro 


p»r  f.ir  10  full  days.  If  you 
.il  cllnm.jnJ  senilitbi 

„   Cuala  hilt  1  301b  as 

much.  If  you  df'cido  to  keep  it  pay  only 
a  few  cents  a  month.  Write  for  catalog. 

Set  in  Solid  Gold 

Genuine  iMichnite  Gema  leeep  their 
da/.7.lintr  fire  for.'ver.  Cut  by  world  re- 
nowneddiamondrutterH.  Stands  fire  and 
acid  teata.  Easy  paymenta.  Write  today 
for  bij?  new  jewelry  boolf  —  it'a  free. 

Harold  l.nrliii.nn  Co.,  Ilepl.  !I33I 
^12  N.  nirhiciiii  Am-.,  (  Iiiciigo,  III. 


Do  You  Like  to  Draw  ? 
Cartoonists  are  well  paid 

We  will  not  Eive  you  aiij-  grand  prize 
if  you  answer  this  ad.  Nor  \vil]  we 
c  laim  to  make  you  rich  in  a  weels.  But 
if  vou  are  anxious  lo  develop  your  tal- 
ent with  a  succeaaful  canooiiist,  so  you 
can  ntatie  money,  seiul  a  copy  of  this 
picture  with  rtc  III  siamps  for  portfolio 
of  cart'vons  and  sample  lesson  plate, 
and  let  us  explain. 

The  W.  I.  Evans  School  of  Cartooning 
814  Leader  Bldg  ,  Cleveland,  0. 


■^'^  Dioxogen  first- 


means 
safety  first 


Many  a  pin  prick  has  led  to  blood  poisoning.  Many 
a  nail  sc-ratcli  li;is  hroiislit  on  lock-j.iw.  Any  break 
in  the  skin  l(;ts  infection  in  —  unless  you  cleanse  it 
first  with  Dioxogen.  l''.very  household  needs  this 
powerful,  pure,  non-poisonous  gertnicide.  Avoiti 
tiic  weak  peroxides  preserved  with  acetanilid  so 
frequently  offered. 

Aih  for  DIOXOGEN  by  name— at  any  drug  store 
THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Aster  Place,  New  York 


This  size 
TRIAL 
BOTTLE 
sent  free 


IE*"   
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MANY  READERS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  JUST  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT.  MAKE  A  PRAC- 
TICE OF  READING   AND  ANSWERING   THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS.     THEY  ARE  CLASSIFIED   FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Real  Estate 


A  Winter  Farm  On  South  Florida's  Attractive 

Guif  Coast.  An  independent  income  from  a  small  culti- 
vated area  in  the  heart  of  Florida's  frost-proof  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing  district.  All  the  early  vegetables, 
marketed  at  highest  prices,  can  be  grown.  Oranges,  grape- 
fruit, celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  strawberries,  etc.,  ripening 
under  a  winter  sun,  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four 
crops  on  same  land  each  year— growing  season  348  days. 
Beautiful,  progressive  little  cities  with  every  advantage. 
Hospitable  people  formerly  from  all  parts  of  United  States. 
Delightful  climate  affords  ideal  living  conditions  year 
'round.  Our  fil-page  hook  of  facts  and  photos  mailed  free. 
Ask— J.  A.  Pride,  (ieneral  Industrial  Agent,  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway,  Suite  D-1,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Fertile  Virginia   Farms   Along  Chesapeake  & 

Ohio  Kwy.  at  $15  an  acre  and  up  on  easy  terms.  Mild 
climate,  rich  soil,  abundant  rainfall,  plentiful  and  cheap 
labor.  Convenient  to  Eastern  markets,  also  to  good 
schools  and  churches.  Write  for  free  illustrated  farm 
home  booklet— "Country  Life  in  Virginia",  and  low 
excursion  rates.  Address  K.  T.  Crawley,  Indus.  Agt., 
C.  &  O.  Rwy.,  Room  1036,  Richmond,  Va. 


Motion  Picture  Plays 


Have  You  Ideas  For  Photoplays  Or  Stories?  If 

so,  we  will  accept  them  in  any  form  — criticise  free— sell  on 
commission.  Rig  Rewards!  Hundreds  muking  money.  Get 
details  today.  Story  Rev.  Co.,  ai  Main  St.,  Auburn.  N.  Y, 


Write   Photoplays.  Short  Stories*  Poems :  Big 

Prices.  C(nist}int  demand.  No  correspondence  course. 
Start  writing  and  selling  at  once.  Details  free.  Atlas 
Pub.  Co.,        Atlas  BIdg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Big  Prices  Paid  For  Photoplays.     Details  Free 

to  beginners;  no  eVpcrience  or  correspondence  course 
needed;  begin  work  now.    Producers  League,  ;!17,  St. Louis. 

Photoplays  Wanted.    Big  Prices  Paid.    Send  For 

our  Free  hook.  How  To  Write  Photoplays.  Enterprise 
Co.,  CS-;!:Mh  Lowe  Av..  Chicjigo. 


Dull  Razor  Blades 


Business  Opportunities 


Thermor  Waterlets  Hot  Bottle  Send*  Hot  Water 

Bottles  to  scriip  iH'up.  Exclusive  .Selling  Kitclits  free  to  re- 
simnsible  party  able  to  finance  liimself.  Real  opportunity 
to  eslablisli  yourself  in  big  paying  business  with  nominal 
capital  as  Distributor  Thermor  Products.  Limited  ojfer. 
Thermophor  Co.,  3  Desbrosses  St.,  New  York. 

Build  A  Bu>ine>s  Of  Your  Own,  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  (or  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  "Pointers"  today.  American  Col- 
lection Service,  51  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Exclusive  State  Or  County  Selling  Rights  Free  To 

respoiisihle  parties  able  to  finan(;(?  themselves.  Best  auto- 
mobile accessory  on  the  market.  Opportunity  to  establish 
yourself  in  big  paying  business, with  nominal  capital, asdi.s- 
Iributor.  Limited  ofYer.  Perfi^k  Device  Co.,  KansasCity, Mo. 

Patent  Rights  For  Sale— Canadian  Patents  On 

money-making  mail  order  specialty  now  .selling  success- 
fully to  farmers  and  others  in  U.  S.  Write  Cramer- 
Krasselt  Co.,  .'!">:!  Milwaukee  St ,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


Patents 


Patent  What  You  Invent.    It  May  Be  Valuable. 

Write  me.  No  attorney's  lee  until  |)atent  is  allowed 
Estab.  IHN2.  "Inventor's  Guide"  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough 
538  Loan  &  Trust  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Inventors,   Do  Not  Sacrifice  Your  Inventions. 

Get  full  money  value.  Reliable  book  Free.  Write  H.  S.  & 
A.  B.  Lacey,  618  Barrister  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  That  Pay.    Proof  Given.    Protect  Your 

Idea  !  Send  data.  Advice  and  2  wonderful  books  free  I 
E.  E.  Vrooman  &  Co.,  «rj2  V  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Improvements  Wanted  — Send  For  Free  Bulletins 

and  advne.  Book  "Invenlirms  — Patenting  &  Promoting" 
Free.  J  jincasterA  All  wine,  2(i40uray  BIdg.  .Washington, !).(,'. 


Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 


Orchards  In  Famous  Fruit  Belt  Of  Virginia.  Low 

price —Easy  terms  -On  railroad,  near  market.  Write  for 
list.  Farm  hinds  .<:l.'t.(l(t  per  acre  up.  Mild  sumni«?rs,  short 
winters,  good  markets.  If  you  will  send  names  <)f  two 
friends  interested  in  Virginia  or  North  Carolina  will  enter 
your  name  for  year's  su.)scription  free  to  Southern  Hiime- 
seeker.  Write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  Norfolk  & 
Western  Rwy.,  Room  2J5,  N.  &  W.  BIdg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Twenty  Acres  In  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California, 

in  fruits, vegetables,  alfalfa  with  cows,  pigs,  poultry  and  bees 
will  pay  you  steady,  substantial  profits.  Delightful  climate, 
rich  soil,  good  schools,  churches,  fine  roads.  Thrifty,  hos- 
pitable neighbors.  Write  for  free  books.  C.  L.  .Seagraves, 
Gen.Colonization  Agt.,AT&SFRy.,  11)14  Ry.Exch.,Chicago. 


Money-Making  Farms  Throughout   15  Eastern 

States:  1  acre  to  1,1)00  acres.  $1.5  per  acre  up;  several  with 
livestock,  tools,  and  crops  included,  to  settle  estates;  big 
illustrated  catalogue  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
Dept.  6T,  4T  W.  34th  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK 


Hempstead  Lawns,  10  Miles  From  New  York; 

quarter  acre  for  ,$3(KI;  terms  $15  cash,  .$5  month.  Hemp- 
stead has  fine  electric  train  service.  Send  for  maps  and 
illitstrated  booklet  to  W.  Kaye,  27T  Broadway,  New  York. 


Mail  Them  At  Our  Risk!  Pay  Only  If  You  Like  The 

new  Blademaker's  edges  we  put  on.  Or,  ask  for  pri<!es  and 
free  mailing  case.  Parker- Warren  Lab.,lt)i  r  W.42d  Sl.,N.Y. 


Resharpened  By  Our  New  Process,  2c  Each.  Guar- 
anteed. Each  blade  Honed,  Hair-Tested  and  wrapped  Indi- 
vidually. Jones  KeeuedgeCo.,Dept.C,JaniaicaPlain,  Mass. 


Old  Coins  Wanted 


Will  Pay  $5.00  To  $50.00  For  Large  Cent  Dated 

lT9t).  We  pay  cash  premiums  on  all  large  iM'nts,  eagle  cents, 
etc.,  and  all  rare  coins  to  11112.  Thousands  of  coins  and 
bills  wanted.  Send  4c  for  our  Large  Illustrated  (!oiii  Cir- 
cular.   Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  C,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiimiiiiiMiiiiu   I 


Duplicating  Devices 


Our    Modern"  Duplicator  Yours  For  $2.40. 

No  (.Ine  or  (irelatine.  All  .Sizes.  Free  Trial.  :M(H)0  Users. 
Standard  for  15  Years.  Bo..n-t  Free.  Soli.  Mfrs..  J.  D. 
Durkin  &  Reeves  C^o.,  33!)  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Collections 


Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody," 

and  thereby  I  collect  $2I)I),I)IM)  yearly  from  honi'st  debts  all 
r>ver  the  world.  Write  for  the  story  e>f  "Ben  Hur  ami  the 
Bill. "free.  Francis  G.  Luke,  Cont'l'Nat'l  Bank  Hldg.,Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  S.  A.    "Some  Peojile  Dim't  Lik('  Us." 


Accounts,  Notes,  Claim  Collected  Anywhere  In 

U.  S.  Collection  guaranteed  or  no  charges.  No  advance  fee. 
Bank  referenc<^s.    May's  Collection  Agency,  .Somerset,  Ky. 


Songwriters 


Songwriter's   '*Key    To    Success"    Sent  Free. 

^ii't  real  fncts.  We  revise  poems,  compose  and  jirrange 
music,  copyright  and  facilitate  Free  Publication  or  Out- 
right Sale  of  sfings.  Submit  poems  for  examination 
Knickerbocker  Studios,  510  Gaiety  Building,  N,  Y.  City. 


Telegraphy 


Telegraphy — Wire  And  Wireless  &  Station  Agency 

Taught,  (iradnates  Assisted,  oldest  and  Largest  Schonl. 
Catalog  Free.    Dodge's  Institute,  "»th  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


Typewriter  Prices  Smashed.  **SpotCash."  Gaerte 

will  save  you  money.  L.  C.  Smiths,  Olivers,  Remingtons.  I  u- 
derwoods.  Royals,  etc.  Your  choice  of  .^(M)  machines  at  $10 
t(»  .$15.  Guaranteed  for3  years.  Send  today  for  descriptive 
circular.  Dearborn  Typewriter  Exch.,  Dept.91,  Chicago, 111. 


Special  Note:    If  You  Want  A  Real  Bargain  In 

R  dandy,  high-class,  substantially  guaranteed  rebuilt  type- 
writer of  any  make— on  time,  rental  or  cash — write  the  i-ig 
house  today.    Young  Typewriter  Co.,  Dept.  317,  Chicago. 


How  to  Entertain 


Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia- 
logues. Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  J()kes,  Kecitations. 
Tableaux,  Drills.  Musical  Pieces.  Make  Up  Goods.  Large 
Catalog  Free.    T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  44,  Chicago. 


Printing 


1.000  Bond  Letterheads  $1.50.  5M  $5;  1,000 

Envelopes  .$1.75.  .Sann-  paper  and  wf)rk  as  others  furnish. 
Samples.    S.  I.  MeserauU,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


Agents  Wanted  Agents  Wanted 


Every  Household  On  Farm— In  Small  Town  Or 

Suburbs— where  oil  lamps  are  used,  needs  and  will  buy 
the  wonderful  .\laddin  ftlantle  Lamp,  burns  common  coal 
oil  (Kero.sene);  gives  a  light  five  times  as  bright  as  elec- 
tric. Awarded  Gold  Medal'At  San  Francisco  Exposition. 
Hundreds  with  rigs  earning  big  income  without  previous 
experience.  No  cash  required.  We  furnish  capital  to 
reliable  men.  Write  quick  for  wholesale  prices,  territory 
and  sample  lamp  for  free  trial.  Address  Nearest  Oftice. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  504  Aladdin  BIdg.,  Chicago,  III. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  5()4  Thermos  BIdg.,  New  York  City. 


Agents  Wanted.     Man  Or  Woman  For  Each 

town  to  sell  labor-saving,  heavily-bought  household  neces- 
sity. Sell  either  honse  to  house  or  to  dealers.  Liberal 
commissions  and  other  selling  helps.  Instantaneous  seller. 
Season  now  on.  A  great  proposition  for  all  or  spare  time. 
Exclusive  territory  to  earnest  hustlers.  Write  at  once. 
V.  B.  Jepson,  Woolworth  BIdg.,  New  Y'ork. 


Agents— Handle  Latest  Sensation ;  Little  Marvel, 

self-lighting  burner  attachment;  just  out:  fits  any  burn  r; 
retails  I.'ic;  made  by  makers  of  famous  Simiilex  lighter: 
call,  write.  Automatic  Gas  Appliance  Co.,  Inc.,  27  East 
14th  St.,  New  York. 


Agents.     The   Midget  Vest    Pocket  Garment 

Hanger  sells  on  sight.  The  most  attractive  projiosition 
ever  offered.  No  ccunpetition.  Article  fully  protected  by 
U.  S.  and  foreign  patents.  Address  The  Silvex  Company, 
Dept.  C,  171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


Big  30 '^Commission  To  Live  Agent  On  NewLiberal 

i'Am)  accident  policy.  yearly  pays  f.>r  injuries,  sickness. 
Double  benefits,  $10.  Photo-identification  (in  leather  case) 
free  with  policy.  Underwriters,  l;54.VF.  Ins.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


A  Hustler,  Man  Or  Woman,  Fair  Education,  To 

travel  for  firm  of  large  capital.  No  canvassing.  .$'.):jll  per 
year,.payable  weekly.  Expenses  advanced,  (i.  M.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  BIdg. 


Biggest  Hit  Ever !    1 1  Piece  Toilet  Article  Set 

selling  like  blazes  at  .fll  with  IJI  carving  set  free!  ?;nor- 
moUB  pro/it!  Tremendous  sensation!  Make  big  money 
every  week.    Write  quick!    Pierce  Co.,  Dept.  I),  Chieagd. 


Agents  — Everywhere —To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

high  grade  calling  and  business  cards.  Large  profits;  out- 
fit Free.    Formans,  Box  ««  W,  Waterbiiry,  Conn. 


Endless  Neckties    12  Ties  In  One.    Sells  To 

every  man.  Steady  iiicome.  Big  Profit.  Write  at  once. 
Endless  Necktie  Co.,  Dejit.  :i,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Everybody  Knows  Fuller  Brushes.   Agents  Make 

big  money  selling  them.  Write  for  ti-rms.  Fuller  BrushCo., 
Oa  Hoadley  PI.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  or  Hoc  k  Island,  III. 


L.  M.  Palmer,  Of  Glen  Allen,  Ala.,  Put  Out  On 

trial  108  Wendell  Compressed  Air  Washing  Machines.  H(^ 
went  around  a  few  days  later  to  collect  and  in  every  single 
instance  save  one  he  got  the  money.  This  is  a  brand  new 
proposition.  Patented:  is  an  amazing  invention.  Agents 
coining  money.  A  sale  at  nearly  every  house.  Does  week's 
wash  in  3  to  6  minutes.  Works  like  magic.  No  charge  for 
territory.  Write  now.  Wendell  Vacuum  Washer  Co.,  939 
Oak  St.,  Leipsic,  O. 


A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

Pure  Spun  Aluminum  Utensils  and  Specialties.  We  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aluminum  Mfg. 
Co.,  Division  X,  Lemont.  III. 


Agents:    Enormous  Profit.    New  Patented  Auto 

TiOck.  Fits  a!iy  car.  Absolute  pr<dection.  Wonderful 
field.  Ever.v  avito  owner  a  possible  customer.  We  want 
men  capable  of  selling  to  dealers  and  handling  sub-agents. 
State  choice  of  territory.  Security  Auto  Lock  Co., 
1017  North  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Line, 

New  Accident  and  Health  Policy.  $.")000  principal  sum. 
SUK)  monthly  for  accident  or  sickness.  All  accidents  and 
sicknesses  covered.  Premium  $10  yearly.  One-half  above 
benefits  for  $5  yearly.  Underwriters,  Dept.B,  Newark,  N.J. 


Agents  — Use  Our  Capital,  Jump  Into  Big  Per- 
manent business;  New  automatic  Fuel  Saver,  fits  any  stove 
or  furnace;  saves  25^  fuel;  guaranteed;  exclusive  terri- 
tory.   States  Mfg.  Co.,  27(i  Consolidated  BIdg.,  Chicago. 


Agents— Kleanol  Sanitary  Brushes  Pay  You  Big 

profits;  fast  sellers;  big  line.  Get  information  from 
largest  wire  twisted  brush  makers.  Kleanol  Brush  Co., 
Inc.,  Dept.  40,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Agents-We   Have  One  Of  The  Best  Paying 

agency  propositions  in  the  U.  S.  If  ycui  are  not  making 
as  much  as  .$100  a  month  write  to  Novelty  Cutlery  Co., 
10  Bar  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Agents  To  Sell  Eureka  Steel  Ranges"  From  Wag- 
ons, on  notes  or  for  cash.  Big  rnoney  maker  f<ir  live  men. 
Catalogue  Free.    Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O'Fallon,  Ills. 


Agents;  Ho-Ro-Co  Skin  Soap  And  Toilet  Goods 

plan  beats  everything  for  agents'  profits.  Rothco,  yos  N. 
«nd,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Agents  Wanted 


Will  You  Take  Orders?     Your  Spare  Time  Is 

worth  Big  Money  demonstrating  the  1917  model,  steel, 
IS-in-l  Automatic  Handi-Tool.  Equals  separate  tools 
costing  $!(iO.  Lifting  and  pulling  jack;  fence  building 
tool;  stump  and  post  puller;  baler;  press;  hoist;  vice;  etc. 
No  experience  needed.  Demonstrator  free.  Credit  given. 
Exclusive  territory.  Write  for  special  factory  agency 
offer.  Chas.  E.  Benefiel  Co.,  356-A  Industrial  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Agents — Men  Or  Women— A  Real— Honest  To 

goodness— sells  itself  line — over  2.50  light  weight,  popular 
priced  necessities.  Liberal  commission.  Big  money  can  be 
made  at  the  start.  No  capital — no  experience  required. 
Enormous  demand — sells  fast — big  repeaters.  Valuable 
territory  open — all  or  spare  time.  Elegant  Agents'  Outfit 
furnished  Free.  Write  today.  Postal  will  do.  American 
Products  Co.,  3548  American  BIdg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Prosperous  Agent  Is  The  Davis  Agent. 

Why?  Our  soap  and  toilet  combinations  get  the  money 
with  Huge  profit.  (4reat  Crew  managers  proposition.  Re- 
peat orders  Galore  I  Worlds  Largest  Factory  Backs  You. 
Write  E.  M.  Davis,  President,  K61  Davis  BIdg.,  Chicago. 


Agents— Deal  In  Dollars.     Make  Dollars.  The 

.Tules  Folding   Portable  Electric  Lamp  contains  new, 

exclusive,  patented  features.  Particulars  from  Rose 
.Strauss  Co.,  207  W.  4Sth  St.,  New  York. 


Just  Show  Them — The  New  Adjustable  Floor  And 

wall  mops,  dustless  dusters  and  sanitary  brushes  Sell  Them- 
selves. Big  line.  Big  Profits.  Agents  write  Silver-Cham- 
berlin  Co.,  Maple  St.  &  Boulevard,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  food  flavorsin  tubes  (savingHO'J ).  Exceptionally 
large  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Permanent  business. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  27  Union,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Plenty  Of  Sales,,  Plenty  Of  Profit,  Permanent 

work,  exclusive  territory;  .$1.2.5  profit  on  each  sale;  only 
hustlers  wanted;  write  for  booklet.  Moore  Drop  Forging 
Co.,  No.  C-1021,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Free  Sample— Nosplasb  Water   Strainers  Sell 

themselves — no  talking— experience  uimecessary.  Profits 
big.    Send  2c  (mailing cost).    S.  K.  Union  Filter  Co.,  N.  Y. 


High-Grade  Salesmen 


Business  Building  Is  A  Science  That  Brings  Suc- 
cess. Some  never  acfpiire  it;  sctme  by  bitter  experience, 
but  more  than  75.000  others  have  .sent  f(U-  the  Sheldon  Book 
-  ttte  (piickest,  surest  way.  Why  not  you  V  Write  today 
to  The  Sheldon  School,  527  Gunther  BIdg.,  Chicago. 


High-Grade  Salesmen 


Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  Un- 
necessary. Earn  Big  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail  during 
spare  time,  only  eight  weeks'  time  required,  one  or  two 
hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy  work,  hundreds  of 
good  positions  to  select  from.  Write  today  for  free  book 
"A  Knight  of  the  Grip",  containing  full  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  earn- 
ing Big  Salaries.  Address  Dept.  B-47  National  Salesmen's 
Training  Association,  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco. 


Side   Line    For   Salesmen   Calling   On  Drug, 

grocery  and  hardware  stores.  A  revolutionary  idea  in 
heavily  bought  household  necessity.  Sample  slips  intf) 
pocket.  Sells  on  sight  everywhere.  Liberal  commissions 
and  selling  helps.  Our  big  national  advertising  helps  your 
sales.  Season  now  on.  American  Seedtape  Co.,  Wool- 
worth  BIdg.,  New  York. 


Wanted— Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made-To- 

measure  liigh-grade  men's  tailored  suits  from  .$'.).. 5(t  to  $22.00. 
Make  Big  mone.y  weekly.  Elegant  large  book  outfit  free. 
Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder  affair.  Splen- 
did opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy  Dandy  Line, 
Dept.  A,  411  So.  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 


We  Will  Pay  Expenses  And  Salary  Or  Commis- 
sion— introducing  King  Butter  Separator.  Produces  finest 
butter  from  cream  or  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  in  5  minutes. 
Retails  $5  n  p.  Write  for  free  sample  and  salary  proposition. 
De  King  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  ll-O,  Chicago. 


Be  Independent.  Build  Your  Own  Business.  Sell 

Heal  Estate.  No  experience  or  capital  necessary.  Unlim- 
ited field.  Big  Profits.  We  help  you  get  started.  Spare 
time  only,  if  desired.  Write  for  Free  Book.  Morden  Real 
Estate  School,  244  Palace  BIdg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Salesmen:  Pocket  Side  Line,  New  Live  Proposi- 
tion, all  merchants  in  towns  of  KM.OOO  and  under  want  it. 
Pays  $5.00  com.  on  each  sale.  No  c(dlecting,  no  risk  to 
merchant.  We  take  back  unsold  goods.  Easiest,  biggest 
paying  side  line.  Canfield  Mfg.  Co.,  20S  Sigel  St.,  Chicago. 


Salesmen  For  Largest  Independent  Aluminum 

co'iking  utensil  line:  New,  novel,  quick-selling  plans  that 
bring  home  the  bacon.  Pay  weekly:  positions  permanent; 
exclusive  territory.  Specials  for  side-line  men.  Desk  B, 
National  Aluminum  Works,  Elmira,  New  York. 


Salesmen— Make  Big  Money  On  Our  Convex 

Portraits  :iti(-.  Frames  35c.  Glass  20c.  Largest  house  m 
America.  Est.  15  years.  Samples  Free.  The  Culver  Co., 
Box  101,  Westerville,  O. 


Agents:  Large  Profits.   Free  Samples.  Gold  Sign 

Letters  for  st<ire  and  office  windows.  .\ny  one  can  put  on. 
Big  demand.  Metallic  Letter  Co.,  4:)2  N.  Clark  St.,Chicago. 


Advertismg  Stickers,  Inexpensive  And  Effective 

advertising;  a  universal  business  help:  splendid  field  for 
agents.  St.  Louis  StickerCo.,  Dept.C,  105  Pino  St.,  St.  Louis. 


Big  Commission  Promptly  Paid.     Quick  Sales. 

Side  line  for  salesmen  calling  on  country  merchants. 
Samples  free.    P.  P.  Co.,  2518  Van  Bureii  St.,  Chicago. 


Great  Prof  its.  New  Specialty  For  Merchants.  Sells 

$15.00,  your  profit  $10.2.5.  No  competition.  Exc.  Territory. 
Free  samiile.    Sayers  Co.,  401  Waiuwright,  St.  Louis,  M". 
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VOGUE 

sugg-ests : 

that  before  you  spend  a  penny 
on  your  new  clothes,  before  you 
even  plan  your  wardrobe,  you 
consult  its  great  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Fashion  numbers!  Begin- 
ning with  the 

Forecast  of  Spring  Fashions* 

and  continuing  for  six  months  (twelve 
nximbers — sse  list  below)  you  will  receive 
the  most  complete  presentation  of  styles 
ever  offered  American  women.  During 
the  very  period  when  these  numbers  ap- 
pear you  will  be  selecting  your  Spring 
and  Summer  wardrobe  and  paying  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  for  the  suits,  gowns, 
etc.,  you  select. 

The  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  is  the 
really  expensive  gown'  Gloves,  boots, 
hats,  that  miss  being  exactly  what  you 
want,  are  the  ones  that  cost  more  than 
you  can  afford! 

$2  Invested  in  Vogue 
will  save  you  $200 

Why  take  chances  again  this  year  when 
by  simply  sending  in  the  coupon,  and  at 
your  convenience  paying  S2 — a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  loss  on  a  single  ill-chosen 
hat  or  gown — you  can  insure  the  cor- 
rectness of  your  whole  wardrobe  ? 
Vogue  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  maga- 
zine; the  acknowledged  authority  on 
what  is  worn  by  well-dressed  American 
wcmen.  Here  are  your  twelve  numbers 
(and  one  extra): 

Forecast  of  Spring  Fashions, 
Feb.  1* 

The  earliest  and  most  authentic 
forecast  of  the  Spring  Mode 

Spring  Millinery  Feb.  15 

The  newest  models  in  smart  hats, 
veils  and  coiffures 

Spring  Pattern* 

and  New  Materials  Mar.  1 

Working    models  for  one's  whole 
Spring  and  Summer  wardrobe 

Paris  Openings  Mar.  15 

The  complete  story  of  the  Paris 
openings  establishing  the  mode 

Spring  Fashions  Apr.  1 

The   last  word  on  Spring  gowns, 
waists  and  accessories 

Smart  Fashions  for 

Limited  Incomes  Apr.  15 

First  aid  to  the  fashionable  woman 
of  not  unlimited  means 

Brides  and  ^ 

Summer  Home*  May  1 

A  journey  "thro'  pleasures  and  pal- 
aces."   News  for  the  bride 

American  Travel  May  15 

Places  in  our  own  country  well  worth 
a  visit  at  least 

Summer  Fashions  June  1 

The  final  showing  of  the  Summer 
modes  that  will  be 

In  the  Country  June  15 

Society  takes  to  sports  and  life  in 
the  open 

Hot  Weather  Fashions  July  1 

The  correct  wardrobe  for  all  out- 
door sports 

Hostesaes  July  15 

The  newest  ideas  in  mid-summer 
entertainments 

London  and  Paris  Aug.  1 

War  stricken  Europe  regains  her 
balance  and  sends  us  new  and  fresh 
ideas 

*Our  Special  Offer 

The  Forecast  of  Spring  Fashions  Num- 
ber is  already  on  the  newsstands.  If 
you  enclose  the  $2  with  the  coupon  be- 
low, we  will  send  you,  with  our  compli- 
ments, this  earliest  and  most  authentic 
forei.ast  of  the  Spring  mode,  making 
thirteen  numbers  instead  of  twelve. 

Or,  if  more  convenient,  send  coupon 
without  money.    Your  subscription  will 
then  start  with  the  Millinery  Number, 
and  continue  through  the  next  eleven 
I  numbers. 

1      "Nine  out  of  ten  women  copy  what 
'      the  tenth  c/oes.  the  tenth  is  a  reader 
of  VOGUE- 


fOGVh,  443  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 
Send  me  twelve  numbers  of  Vogue,  begin- 
ning with  the  Millinery  Number,  and  I 
will  remit  $2  on  receipt  of  bill  March  Ist 
(OR;  I  enclose  $2  herewith  and  shall  expect 
I  thirteen  numbers  r>f  Vogue,  beginning  with 
■  the  Forecast  of  Spring  Fashions  Number. 
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the  very  beginning.  Haven't  we?  I 
thought  we  could  win — but  it's  too  much 
for  us.    You  can't  do  your  share — " 

If  she  hadn't  said  just  that  even  that 
crisis  might  have  passed.  But  that 
aroused  sullen  devils  in  him  that  were 
too  strong  to  be  overcome. 

"You  can't  make  me  bear  the  blame," 
he  said  with  averted  eyes.  "I've  talked 
and  talked  about  the  way  to  settle 
things  from  the  very  start.  I  don't  see 
what  else  I  can  do,  Beatrice." 

"Oh!"  cried  Beatrice  desperately. 
For  just  a  second  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  seized  by  the  shoulders  and 
shaken  violently  as  a  small  boy's  mother 
shakes  him  sometimes  when  he  has  tried 
her  beyond  endurance.  But  it  was  all 
too  tragic  for  her  to  stay  long  in  that 
mood.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "I'm 
dreadfully  sorry,  Steve." 

She  frightened  him.  There  was  some- 
thing so  final  in  her  voice. 

"Beatrice — I  didn't  mean  to  be  such 
a  beast — "  he  said. 

"Oh,  my  dear — you're  not  a  beast!" 
she  told  him.  "I  can't  think  it's  our 
fault!  It's  just  that  things  are  as 
they  are — and  that  we  can't  change 
them.  Oh,  Steve,  there's  nothing  for 
us  to  do!" 

That  was  where  they  really  stopped. 
He  tried  splendidly  to  move  her.  Now 
that  it  was  too  late  he  yielded  every- 
thing. But  he  couldn't  make  her  change 
her  decision.  And  in  the  end,  when  it 
was  time  for  them  to  part,  they  had 
both  become  bitter  and  angry.  Each, 
by  that  time,  blamed  the  other. 

FURIOUSLY  angry  indeed  Steve  was. 
At  her,  at  himself,  at  all  the  count- 
less, invincible  things  that  had  con- 
spired to  beat  him.  Beaten  he  seemed 
to  be.  He  was  ready  to  admit  defeat. 
He  knew  her  pretty  well  by  this  time, 
you  see.  Things  had  brought  them  so 
close  to  one  another  that  much  that  it 
would  have  taken  years,  as  a  rule,  to 
reveal  was  known  to  them  both. 

He  was  going  to  do  all  sorts  of  fool- 
ish things  at  first,  of  course.  That  ele- 
mentary instinct  of  the  hurt  child  filled 
him  with  a  desire  to  make  her  suffer  by 
inflicting  upon  her  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  come  to  some  dreadful  state  on 
her  account.  But  that  passed  very  soon. 
He  did  nothing  more  desperate  in  the 
end  than  to  go  away  to  think  things  out. 
Once  more  he  reduced  things  to  their 
simplest  terms. 

"We're  in  love  with  one  another.  So 
all  this  is  absurd — and  rather  childish. 
And  there's  some  perfectly  simple  way 
to  make  everything  right — if  I  can  only 
find  it." 

That  was  what  it  all  came  to.  And 
for  quite  a  long  time  he  couldn't  get 
beyond  that — until  one  day,  as  he 
tramped  all  alone,  miles  from  every- 
where, a  thought  came  to  him  that  drew 
a  chuckle  from  him  first,  and  then,  as  it 
grew  and  took  possession  of  him,  turned 
the  chuckle  into  a  delighted,  whole- 
.souled  sort  of  laugh  such  as  he  hadn't 
been  able  to  manage  for  a  long  time. 

"Of  course!"  he  said  to  himself.  He 
turned  out  his  pockets  and  began  to 
make  swift  calculations  as  he  counted 
the  money.  He  didn't  even  go  home  to 
change,  but  made  instead  for  the  near- 
est railway  station.  After  he  had  sent 
a  long  telegram  he  had  only  enough 
money  to  pay  for  about  two  hundred 
miles  of  his  journey  to  New  York,  and 
he  rode  in  a  day  coach  until  he  reached 
a  junction  and  found  money  that  his 
telegram  had  brought  waiting  for  him. 
It  was  a  Presbrey  railroad  upon  which 
he  traveled,  and  he  didn't  carry  a  pass, 
of  course. 

New  York  at  last,  even  though  the 
train  crawled.  And  more  telegraphing 
then  to  his  father,  whom  he  located  at 
last  some  thousands  of  miles  away.  He 
laughed  most  of  the  time,  and  most 
heartily  after  a  certain  message,  the 
only  one. of  the  lot  that  he  decided  to 
keep,  came  from  the  busy  wire.  And 
then  his  eye  fell  upon  a  calendar,  and 
he  swore,  sent  out  for  a  newspaper, 
turned  to  the  society  page,  and  swore 
again,  because  he  was  reminded  of 
something  he  had  forgotten.  But  aftet 
he  had  remained,  frowning  for  a 
minute,  the  frown  gave  way  to  a  grin 
of  pure  delight,  and  he  slapped  his  knee 
and  took  to  chuckling  again. 

"I'll  do  it!"  he  vowed. 

IT  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  that  night 
when  he  descended  from  a  limousine 
before  the  portals  of  Presbrey,  the 
enemy  of  his  house  and  the  father  of 
the  lady  of  his  heart.  He  was  wrapped 
in  a  domino,  since  he  had  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  procure  a  less 
conventional  di.sguise.  It  was  good 
enough ;   it  would  serve  his  purpo.se. 


Uncle  Sam's  Real  Estate 

The  Federal  Government 
has  invested  approximately 
one  hundred  million  dollars  in 

reclamation  projects  in  the  sixteen 
arid  and  semi-arid  States.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  since  the  in- 
ception of  this  irrigation  work  when 
so  many  opportunities  awaited  the 

home  seeker  as  now.  On  all  the  pro- 
jects progressive  communities  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  settlers  are  enjoying  rural  free  de- 
livery, good  roads,  stores,  schools,  and  churches. 
The  Government  is  now  offering  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  farms  free,  with  water  rights  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices  and  on  easy  terms, 
the  settlers  being  given  twenty  years  in  which 
to  meet  payments.  Information  about  prices, 
climate,  soils,  and  value  and  nature  of  the  crops 
may  be  obtained,  free  of  charge,  by  writing  to 

COLLIER'S  WASHINGTON  BUREAU, 
Dept.  R,  1121  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  work  of  Collier's  Washington  Bureau  is  done 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mark  Sullivan. 
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ARY  PAGE,  young,  beautiful,  on  the 
eve  of  her  greatest  success — is  accused 
of  murder. 


Dave  Pollock,  drunkard,  nian-ahout-tow  n, 
pursuer  of  Mary  Page — is  dead.  Mary's  re- 
volver lies  beside  him. 

Did  Mary  Page  kill  Dave  Pollock? 

The  police  say  she  did  it.  The  evidence  says 
she  did  it.  The  jury  is  convinced!  But — 
did  she  do  it?    What  do  you  think? 

Mary  herself  does  not  know.  She  remembers 
nothing  but  the  vision — the  haunting  vision 
of  the  giant  hand  on  the  white  shoulder! 
She  cannot  tell.    Can  you?    Can  you  solve 

The  Strange  Case  of 


By  Frederick  Lewis 

author  of 
"What  Happened  to  Mary'* 

Mary  Pag^e,  you  see,  is  the  heroine  of  a  wonderful  serial  story.  The  Ladies' 
World  will  publish  this  story.  The  Essanay  Company  will  produce  it  on  the 
screen.  You  read  it  in  the  mapazine — then  you  see  it  in  the  pictures.  The 
story  is  beginning  now — in  the  January  number — and  in  that  number  you  learn 
ail  about  the  mystery.  Remember,  full  particulais  in  the  January  Ladies' 
World. 

Now,  The  Strange  Case  of  Mary  Page  is  no  onlinary  motion  picture  serial — 
it  is  a  whole  world  of  things  that  no  previous  serial  has  ever  been.  As  a 
mystery  story  it  has  no  equal.  As  a  picture  play,  it  has  everything— the  best 
acting,  the  best  producing,  the  best  photography — all  that  goes  with  the  name 

GEORGE  K.  SPOOR.  President 

Mary  Page  begins  her  adventures  in  January  Ladies'  World,  the 
McClure  magazine  for  women.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
big-  features  in  January  Ladies'  World.  The  demand  for 
this  number  will  be  tremendous.  The  price  is  only  ten  cents. 
Get  your  copy  today.     Remember — the  January  Number  of 


Asli  }  our  Newsdealer  ji>r  the.  Mdfidzine! 
Ask  Your  Favorite  Theatre,  for  lite  I'icture! 
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he  thought,  even  a.s  he  entered  in  the 
midst  of  devils  and  monks,  Pierrettes 
and  Columbines,  Watteau  shepherdesses, 
and  beauties  of  the  harem. 

No  one  challenged  him,  of  course. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  him  either. 
Everyone  .seemed  to  be  there.  He  rec- 
ognized a  lot  of  people.  But  they  didn't 
matter.  There  was  only  one  person  in 
the  world  who  really  did  matter  to  him 
just  then,  though,  after  he  had  seen  her, 
there  might  conceivably  be  another. 

And  he  found  her  at  last  and  knew 
her  at  once,  because,  of  course,  as  host- 
ess, she  hadn't  tried  to  make  her  cos- 
tume a  disguise.  He  knew  her,  too, 
with  a  little  gasp  at  the  sheer  loveliness 
of  her  in  her  incarnation  as  a  belle  of 
Colonial  day.s.  He  was  pretty  compla- 
cent before  he  saw  her,  but  then  he  was 
just  for  a  moment  shaken.  After  all, 
he  was  taking  so  much  for  granted! 
Suppose  he  were  wrong?  But  he 
wouldn't  suppose  anything  of  the  sort. 
He  feasted  his  eyes  upon  her  for  a 
little,  and  then  set  out  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge that  was  vital  to  the  success  of 
his  plan.  He  had  to  find  her  father  and 
know  where  he  could  put  his  finger 
upon  him,  so  to  speak,  when — and  if! — 
he  needed  him. 

HERE  luck  favored  him.  Presbrey 
was  skulking  in  an  alcove  that  had 
been  intended  for  the  delectation  of 
couples  seeking  shelter  from  the  glare 
of  the  floor.  He  had  insisted,  when  his 
consent  to  appear  at  all  at  the  dance  had 
been  wrung  from  him,  on  wearing  the 
costume  of  a  Highland  chieftain,  and, 
besides  being  incorrect  in  certain  de- 
tails, it  wasn't  at  all  suitable.  He  knew 
this  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  and  his 
bare  knees  bothered  him.  Beyond  all 
question,  this  Presbrey  was  a  great 
man.  But  you  would  never  have  known 
it  had  you  seen  him  that  night. 

You  would  have  seen  a  little  man 
with  a  sad  mustache  and  badly  assorted 
features  and  limbs.  He  was  always 
biting  the  mustache,  too,  and  making  it 
look  worse  than  was  at  all  necessary. 
Steve  couldn't  help  feeling  sorry  for  him. 

"Frightful  thing,  this,"  he  said  when 
he  saw  to  his  relief  that  there  was  no 
girl  with  Steve.  "Never  have  stayed 
home  if  I'd  dreamed  it  would  be  as  bad 
as  this!" 

He  was  a  pathetic  figure  then,  not 
a  formidable  one.  He  didn't  have  the 
least  idea  that  he  was  talking  to  Cam- 
man's  son,  of  course.  But  Steve  knew 
whether  or  not  he  was  really  formi- 
dable. It  was  because  of  this  poor 
wretch,  so  ashamed  of  his  bare  knees, 
that  he  and  Beatrice — 

But  he  wouldn't  stay  and  talk,  as 
Presbrey  plainly  wanted  him  to  do.  He 
had  found  out  what  he  wanted  to  know. 
Presbrey  would  be  here  when  he  was 
wanted.  That  was  plain.  He  went  off 
now  to  find  Beatrice.  And  when  he  did 
he  lingered  around  unobtrusively  until 
the  music  of  a  waltz  began,  and  then 
dived  through  a  crowd  resolutely  and 
mutely  demanded  the  dance  while  out- 
raged cavaliers  protested.  She  laughed 
and  yielded  herself  to  him.  But  he  felt 
the  stiffening  of  her  body  in  his  arms 
as  he  swept  her  out  into  the  maze,  and 
he  knew  from  the  way  she  threw  back 
her  head  and  tried  to  stare  through  his 
disguise  that  she  knew  him. 

He  thought  she  wanted  to  stop,  but 
he  would  not  have  it  so.  He  guided 
her  instead  skillfully  toward  that  alcove 
where  the  skulking  Presbrey  hid,  and 
only  stopped  when  they  were  clear  of 
the  merry  crowd.  And  even  then  he  did 
not  let  her  go,  but  held  her  hungrily, 
and  she  clung  to  him  too,  and  her  hand 
stole  up  around  his  shoulders,  and  he 
knew,  with  a  great  surging  up  of  joy, 
that  he  had  not,  after  all,  taken  too  much 
for  granted.  She  did  love  him. 

"Steve!     How  did  you  dare?"  she 
said  in  a  moment.    Her  voice  broke. 
"Oh  —  you    shouldn't   have   come  —  it 
wasn't  fair!    I've  tried  so  har'd — " 
He  laughed. 

"Beatrice!"   he    said.     "Didn't  you 


know  I  was  bound  to  come — some  time? 
And  this  time — I  stay!     Oh,  you  had' 
your  way  before — and  you  know  what 
happened.    Now — it's  my  turn." 

GENTLY  he  pushed  her  into  the  s 
little  alcove.  She  was  off  her  guard. 
She  let  liim  have  his  way.  Just  then 
she  couldn't  struggle.  And  then  they 
were  with  her  father.  He  broke  out 
petulantly  when  he  saw  her. 

"Beatrice — I'm  going  to  bed!"  he 
said.  "I  won't  stand  this  another  min- 
ute!   I'm  a  tired  business  man — " 

She  couldn't  say  a  word.  She  saw 
everything  tumbling.  It  was  Steve 
who  spoke. 

"Don't  go  to  bed  just  yet,  please," 

he  said.    "We  want  to  talk  to  you  

about  something  awfully  important  " 

"Steve!"  said  Beatrice  faintly. 
He  wasn't  going  to  be  shut  off  then! 
He  took  off  his  mask  and  faced  Presbrey. 

"Yes — I'm  Steve  Camman,"  he  said 
as  he  saw  the  look  of  amazement  and 
annoyance  that  came  into  Presbrey's 
eyes.  "I  just  came  without  being  asked, 
because  I  knew  you'd  never  have  me 
here  if  you  knew.  And,  what's  more, 
Beatrice  and  I  are  going  to  be  married." 

"Hey?"  said  Presbrey,  somewhat 
dazed  and  attacking  his  mustache  sav- 
agely. "I  guess  not!"  he  decided  vi- 
ciously. "What  sort  of  tomfoolishness 
is  this?  You  get  out,  young  man,  be- 
fore I  have  you  put  out—" 

He  stopped,  partly  because  he  was 
too  mad  to  go  on,  and  partly  because 
he  saw  that  Steve  wasn't  a  bit  impressed. 

"I  supposed  you'd  feel  that  way,"  said 
Steve  pensively.  "I  figured  that  this 
was  one  time  when  you  and  my  father 
would  have  exactly  the  same  idea.  You 
ought  to  see  the  wire  he  fired  at  me 
when  I  let  him  know!" 

"Whazzat?"  snapped  Presbrey.  That 
shot  went  home  between  wind  and  water, 
you  know.  "You  mean  to  say  Bill  Cam- 
man  isn't  turning  handsprings  at  the 
idea  of  his  son  marrying  my  girl?" 

Steve  risked  a  look  at  Beatrice  then. 
Her  shoulders  were  shaking  very  slight- 
ly, and  she  wouldn't  look  at  him. 

"He  said  he'd  disinherit  me  and  that 
he'd  try  to  have  me  declared  insane!" 
said  Steve.  "He's  turning  handsprings 
all  right,  but  not  the  sort  you  mean." 

"Huh!"  said  Presbrey.  His  mustache; 
almost  disappeared  in  the  prof  undity  of 
his  thoughts.  He  looked  just  like  the 
sketches  newspaper  artists  made  of  him 
when  he  was  being  investigated  by  some 
Congressional  commission.  He  swung' 
around  on  Beatrice  suddenly.  "Bea- 
trice!" he  said,  his  high,  thin  voice 
cracking  on  her  name.  "Do  you  want 
to  marry  this  boy?" 

She  nodded  her  head  up  and  down 
violently.    "Yes,  please,  pops,"  she  said. 

Presbrey  turned  around  and  scruti- 
nized Steve. 

"God  knows  why!"  he  said  frankly 
after  a  while.  "He  looks  like  his  father! 
But  that  settles  it.  I  guess  I'll  put  some- 
thing over  on  Bill  Camman  this  time. 
We'll  have  the  wedding  to-morrow!" 

BEATRICE  shrieked  at  that.  She 
said  it  was  absurd  and  impossible, 
and  that  no  girl  could  get  ready.  Biit 
her  father  was  in  one  of  the  Napoleonic 
moods  that  the  Sunday  newspaper  writers 
w^ie  always  ascribing  to  him,  and  Bea- 
trice had  two  strong  and  determined  men 
to  contend  with,  who  were  fully  resolved 
to  make  her  yield  and  do  what,  in  her 
heart  of  hearts,  she  really  wanted  above 
all  things  to  do.  So  they  succeeded,  and 
Presbrey  went  off  to  begin  making  ar- 
rangements, entirely  forgetting  his  bare 
knees.  He  left  them  alone,  and  that 
little  alcove  came  into  its  own,  while 
Steve  explained  rather  loftily  that  all 
that  had  been  required  to  make  every- 
thing right  was  a  little  common  sense. 

"You  see,  I  knew  the  way  they'd  feel," 
he  said.  "I  knew  that  if  each  of  them 
thought  the  other  was  mad,  it  would— 
well,  that  they'd  be  pleased,  you  see." 

Then  they  began  to  talk  about  things 
that  were  really  important. 
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i>RlNCE 

Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


See  how  this 
listens  to  your 
smokeappetite ! 

For  Prince  Albert  tobacco  will  jam 
you  so  chock-a-block-full  of  pipe 
joy  and  rollings  joy  you'll  fire-up 
every-little-so-often ! 

And  that  enthusiasm  will  come 
to  you  as  sure  and  as  mighty- 
natural -like  as  you  hitch  your 
smokeappetite  to  P.  A. ! 

For,  you  are  firing-up  tobacco  with 
the  quality  that  combines  all  the 
pleasures  any  man  ever  figured-out 
could  be  dug  from  a  smoke !  The 
patented  process  fixes  that — and 
cuts  out  bite  and  parch ! 

And  the  deeper  and  longer- endur- 
ing that  pipe  grouch  or  cigarette 


makin's  grouch,  riper  the  time  is  to 
cut-loose- wide-open  like  a  flash! 
For  Prince  Albert  paves  the  way! 
If  you  have  an  old  jimmy  pipe 
shelved,  you  get  it  fired  up  with 
P.  A. !  Because  you  can  smoke  a 
pipe  and  enjoy  it  all  the  time  if  you 
pin  your  faith  to  the  P.  A.  standard ! 
It  certainly  will  contribute  a  lot  of 
satisfaction,  and  /loine- content,  and 
woric-content  to  any  red-blooded 
man! 

That^s  because  Prince  Albert  is 
right — right  in  flavor,  in  coolness, 
in  fragrance !  And  it  will  not  bite 
or  parch !  You  smoke  your  fill  of 
P.  A.  without  a  comeback  —  it 
leaves  such  a  friendly  feeling! 


WF  every  smoker  knew  the  merits 
of  Prince  Albert  they'd  beat-it- 
quick  for  the  toppy  red  bag,  sell- 
ing for  5c;  or  the  tidy  red  tin, 
which  is  handed  you  for  a  dime. 
For  Prince  Albert  doles  out  enjoy- 
ment that  makes  men  sit  up  and 
take  notice!  When  you  smoke 
P.  A.  right  along  you'll  realize 
that  the  patented  process  puts  it 
in  a  distinctive  class!  And  as 
you  get  to  know  Prince  Albert 
better,  you'll  want  bigger  supplies 
at  home  and  at  the  office.  Then, 
you  buy  the  handsome  pound  and 
half-pound  tin  humidor— or,  that 
classy  pound  crystal-glass  humi- 
dor, with  sponge- moistener  top 
that  keeps  P.  A.  in  such  fine  fettle 
ALWAYS! 


Watch  your  step ! 

It's  easy  to  change  the  shape 
and  color  of  unsalable  brands 
to  imitate  the  Prince  Albert 
tidy  red  tin,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imitate  the  flavor  of 
Prince  Albert  tobacco !  The 
patented  process  protects 
that! 


Copyright  1916  by 
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As  the  afternoon's  sitting  was  nearly  over 
,  and  the  court  room  had  become  insufFer- 


BY  ALDEN  BROOKS 


ably  hot  and  stuffy,  De  Barsac  rose  from 
(lis  seat  and  pushed  his  way  out.  Trailing 
his  cane  behind  him,  he  sauntered  down  the 

long  flight  of  steps,  then  passed  through  the  mob  at  the  gate  and  wandered  off 
along  the  quay  toward  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel.  It  was  a  pleasant  summer 
afternoon.  The  Seine  shimmered  between  its  embankments.  Here  and  there 
patient  citizens,  elbows  on  parapet,  dropped  a  long  line  into  its  waters.  He 
turned  across  the  Pont  du  Change  with  the  intention  of  walking  up  to  a  cafe 
he  frequented  on  the  boulevards,  a  mile  or  so 
away.  Eventually  he  came  to  a  standstill  and 
lifted  his  cane  to  a  taxi.  Seated  upon  the 
heated  cushions,  he  asked  himself  how  he  was 
?oing  to  spend  that  evening.  There  were  sev- 
eral things,  of  course,  that  he  might  do;  but, 
as  usual,  the  mere  idea  of  actually  doing  any 
one  of  them  bored  him  in  Advance. 

"I  might  drop  in  on  Louise,"  he  muttered  as 
he  glanced  at  his  finger  nails,  "telephone  to 
her  from  the  cafe,  and  take  her  out  to  dinner." 

But  he  dismissed  that  idea  also.  He  knew 
just  what  Louise  would  say  and  just  how  she 
would  .say  it,  just  what  she  would  eat,  just  how 
she  would  act  and  want  him  to  act. 

"In  fact,  Louise  is  beginning  to  bore  me  con- 
siderably.  I  might  as  well  be  married  to  her." 

The  Cafe  des  Etrangers  was  deserted  inside. 
De  Barsac  sat  out  under  the  awning  and 
nodded  to  Henri,  the  waiter,  and  Henri  brought 
him  an  absinthe.  Leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
hands  crossed  over  his  cane,  he  watched  the 
familiar  sidewalk  scene  and  let  his  glance 
linger  idly  on  the  women  who  went  by.  Some 
were  pretty;  others  were  not.  One  or  two 
stared  back  at  him.  Presently  he  fell  to  think- 
ing what  a  .strange  thing  it  is  how  ugly  any 
woman  can  be  in  the  early  morning  before  her 
loilet.  And  yet  sex  alone  hides  the  awful  stu- 
pidity of  life.  Once  let  a  man  see  through  the 
mechanism  of  sex  and  he  realizes  how  little  life 
is  worth  living. 

A  friend  stepped  out  of  the  passing  throng. 
They  shook  hands.  "Acquitted?"  eagerly  asked 
the  newcomer  as  he  drew  a  chair  between  his  legs. 

"Not  yet." 

"But,  of  course,  she  will  be?" 
"Of  course." 

"Well,  if  she  is,  it's  outrageous." 

De  Barsac  gave  a  cynical  shrug  to 
hia  shoulders. 

"Justice,"  he  .said,  "may  belong  to 
the  gods,  but  the  law  is  good  enough 
for  man." 

T'HEY  sat  there  in  silence  a  moment, 

-*•  then  the  other  went  on  to  speak  of 

his  own  affairs.    He  was  just  off  on 

his  vacation.    Yes,  and  he  was  going 

to  Switzerland  to  climb  mountains, 

porspire,  draw  fresh  air  into  his  lungs. 

What  was  De  Barsac  going  to  do? 
!    "Oh,  stay  on  here  in  Paris,  as  usual ! 
,  Naturally  I  shall  be  bored — bored  to 

extinction-^but  I'd  only  be  more  bored 

elsewhere." 

'  Three  other  men  came  up  and  shook 
hands.    Sitting  down,  they  nodded  to 

I  Henri,  and  Henri  brought  two  absinthe.s  and  a  gla.ss  of  vichy.  The  famous  trial 
j  and  its  issues  were  discussed.    Since  De  Barsac  was  the  only  lawyer  of  the 

group,  his  word  was  considered  with  a  certain  attention.  All  had  their  opinions, 
'  however,  and  were  not  ashamed  of  giving  them.    Then  the  conversation  turned 

on  politics,  then  on  women,  then  on  the  Balkan  situation.    Was  there  any  chance 


ILLUSTRATED       BY       HERBERT  PAUS 


of  war?  None  of  them  thought  there  was, 
least  of  all  De  Barsac — only  the  usual  scare. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  doubt  began 
to  succeed  doubt;  then,  of  a  sudden,  all 
Paris  was  on  its  feet,  and  the  streets  were 
crowded,  and  there  were  flags,  flags  everywhere.    It  was  war. 

Caught  up  in  the  general  whirlwind  of  excitement,  De  Barsac  could  hardly 
realize  what  was  happening.  What  was  to  be  his  own  personal  role  in  the  com- 
ing drama?  Like  most  of  his  friends,  he  belonged  to  the  reserve,  and,  according 
to  the  vivid  green  slip  in  his  military  pamphlet,  he  must  report  at  Fontainebleau 

the  eighth  day  of  mobilization  and  bring  with 
him  his  own  food  for  twenty-four  hours.  Until 
now  he  had  passed  over  the  sentence  without 
much  thought. 

Here  it  was  suddenly  flashing  at  him,  a 
peremptory  command.  The  more  he  reread  it, 
the  more  it  puzzled,  irritated  him.  It  did  not 
tell  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  in  Fon- 
tainebleau; it  merely  told  him  to  be  there  at 
a  certain  date.  Still  his  friends  were  all  in 
the  same  position. 

"Eighth  day,  Fontainebleau.    And  you?" 
"Fifth  day  at  Langres." 

"Bourges,  tenth  day,  for  me.  I  wonder  if 
they'll  send  the  reserve  to  the  front." 

THE  others  shrugged  their  shoulders. 
They  talked  the  matter  over.  Possibly  the 
reserve  might  be  told  off  to  guard  railway 
lines  or  watch  over  prisoners.  In  the  end 
they  agreed,  however,  that  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  the  reserve  might  see  something 
of  the  fighting. 

"Well,  after  all,  why  shouldn't  we?" 

"Yes,  why  shouldn't  we?" 
"Yes,  somebody's  got  to  de- 
fend the  country." 

"Well,  if  England  only  joins 
in  with  us — " 

"Yes,  but  will  she?" 
When  the  papers  told  them 
that  England  had  joined  in  with 
them,  sword  and  cannon,  they 
were  very  pleased.  But  they  did 
not  shout,  they  did  not  go  into 
the  streets  and  cry:  "A  Berlin!" 
They  were  wiser  than  their 
fathers,  and  much  more  serious. 
All  they  did  was  to  look  up  at 
Jeanne  d'Arc  on  her  horse  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  and  murmur,  as 
they  marched  off  to  the  station, 
sack  in  hand :  "Come  along  with 
us,  little  girl." 

The  shops  put  De  Barsac  in  a 
villainous  humor.  Everything 
he  wanted  was  already  sold  out. 
Moreover,  no  trains  were  run- 
ning even  into  the  suburbs,  and 
he  had  to  hire  a  taxi  to  go  out 
and  say  good-by  to  his  father. 
But  a  busy  morning  between  the 
law  courts  and  his  oflice  finally 
disposed  of  his  professional  re- 
sponsibilities. As  for  Louise,  he 
merely  wrote  her  a  note.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  say 
good-by  to  her  in  person.  His 
nerves  were  in  no  condition  for  a  farewell  scene.  Besides,  he  no  longer  had  a 
moment  to  spare;  and  all  that  night  he  walked  about  his  apartment,  burning 
letters,  arranging  his  papers,  packing  up.  At  times  he  scarcely  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  Once,  when  he  went  to  the  window  to  throw  away  a  cigarette  stump, 
he  stood  there  nervously  a  few  minutes  and  stai-ed  down  into  the  vacant  streets. 


De  IlarHUc  nat  under  the  awninfi.    Henri  brought  an  absinthe.     "I  mif/ht 
take  Ijouine  out  to  dinner,"  mused  the  Parisian,  "but  she  is  beginning  to  bore  me" 
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Was  this  huge,  murky  city  really  at  war — at  war 
again  with  the  Prussians?  Yes,  not  only  that,  but 
he  was  one  of  its  soldiers  hurrying  forth  to  meet  the 
enemy.  And  the  mere  idea  of  it  now  made  his  heart 
suddenly  beat  faster.  He  had  somehow  foreseen 
every  possibility  in  life  except  this,  and  the  fact 
shocked  him  as  something  uncanny. 

IT  was  almost  as  if  some  mighty  unseen  fist  were 
at  work,  dragging  him  sideways  out  of  his  present 
surroundings  and  hurling  him  ruthlessly  out  on  to 
the  dangerous  edge  of  things.  For  a  second  there 
jumped  into  his  mind  the  thought  of  escaping  to 
Switzerland,  or  Spain,  or  even  America.  But  he 
soon  saw  that  it  was  quite  impossible:  there  were 
no  trains,  and  the  frontiers  were  watched;  and  even 
if  he  did  get  away  safely  he  could  never  come  back 
and  must  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  places  like 
Lausanne  or  worse.  An  automobile  tore  past  below 
at  a  terrible  speed  and  went  honking,  honking,  honk- 
ing across  the  city. 

"Oh,  and  I  don't  care!"  he  said  nervously  as  he 
turned  back  into  the  room.  "If  I  croak — well,  then, 
I  croak — and  so  much  the  better." 

The  next  morning  De  Barsac  took  the  train  down 
to  Fontainebleau  and  was  pi'omptly  quartered  with 
some  sixty  others  in  a  garage.  There,  upon  a  bundle 
of  straw,  with  his  valise  for  a  pillow,  he  slept  night 
after  night,  waiting  to  be  dressed  and  equipped.  In 
the  daytime  he  and  hundreds  of  his  kind  strolled 
over  the  town,  hung  about  the  cafes,  and  talked  and 
read  the  newspapers  and  talked  some  more.  How- 
ever, at  last  they  were  dressed  and  equipped  and 
formed  into  companies  and  marched  about  and 
sweated  and  bullied — all  the  imbecilities  of  one's 
conscript  days  over  again  with  a  wart-faced,  knock- 
kneed,  cow-eyed  lieutenant  to  order  one  around.  And 
that  sack  ever  on  one's  back!  What  a  weight!  It 
was  impossible  that  they  could  ever  carry  it;  they 
would  tell  the  colonel  so.  There  was  a  limit,  you 
know;  they  were  not  galley  slaves. 

DE  BARSAC  grew  more  and  more  sullen.  Such  a 
life  soon  became  absolutely  insufferable.  And  the 
mere  idea  of  fighting  now  revolted  him.  Fight 
whom?  And  what  for,  pray?  Was  one  a  senseless 
brute  or  a  civilized  man? 

"Ah,  what  an  ass  I  was,"  he  grumbled  to  himself, 
"not  to  have  cleared  out  while  I  had  the  chance.  It 
could  have  been  done  easily  enough.  Well,  one  thing 
is  certain — these  vulgar  fools  can  march  out  light- 
heartedly  to  the  slaughter  if  they  like,  but  they'll 
have  to  drag,  push  me  over  every  step  I  take — and, 
if  worse  comes  to  worse  and  the  occasion  presents  it- 
self, I  shall  let  myself  be  taken  prisoner — and  I 
sha'n't  be  the  only  one." 

"We're  off'!"  shouted  a  sergeant  one  morning. 
"Where?" 

No  one  knew.  And  they  were  not  told.  They  were 
simply  marched  over  to  Avon  station  and  packed 


A  bold  one 
snatched  a  kiss 


into  freight  cars.  De 
Barsac  managed  to 
cling  on  to  a  side  of 
the  doorway  and  find 
a  place  to  sit  down 
and  hang  his  heels  out 
with  three  others.  It 
was  a  long  ride.  The 
train  crept  along, 
stopping  frequently. 
After  a  time,  when- 
ever it  stopped,  many 
of  them  tumbled  out 
and  stretched  their 

legs.  Some  tore  off  branches  and  fastened  them 
about  the  doorway;  one  or  two,  bolder  than  the  rest, 
would  even  dash  off  and  snatch  a  kiss  over  a  hedge 
from  a  girl  or  a  woman,  then  come  hurtling  back 
amid  great  cheers  and  laughter;  a  few  stayed  inside 
and  passed  the  bottle  about  and  sang  songs  and 
whanged  the  sides  of  the  car  noisily  with  their 
hands.  To  their  disappointment  the  train  skirted 
Paris.  It  went  on  and  on  northward.  Everywhere 
there  were  crowds  to  watch  them  go  by  and  yell 
fai'ewells  and  best  wishes.  Not  until  nightfall  were 
they  on  the  road  again. 

Thereafter  the  road  became  their  home.  The  ma- 
jority of  them,  however,  did  not  complain;  for  it 
was  splendid  weather,  and  wherever  they  went  they 
were  continually  smothered  under  avalanches  of  ciga- 
rettes, cigars,  biscuits,  chocolate,  fruit.  In  return 
they  made  great  promises,  especially  to  the  throngs 
of  refugees  they  met.  Just  wait  until  they  got 
across  the  Rhine,  then — well,  not  women  or  children, 
of  course — but  the  rest — well,  they  weren't  risking 
their  lives  for  nothing.  Once  they  ran  across  an 
English  motor  convoy.  There  was  much  good  feel- 
ing, but  it  found  difficulty  in  expressing  itself  in 
words.  So  they  stood  around  with  smiles  and  stared 
at  the  Englishmen,  while  the  latter  stripped  half 
naked  in  public  and  took  a  bath,  or  cut  large  slices 
off  a  huge  round  cheese  and  drank  tea,  or  tried 
to  make  conversation  with  the  onlookers.  Next 
morning  they  were  on  the  road  again.  After 
emptying  their  small  cup  of  black  coffee  ostenta- 
tiously under  the  Englishmen's  eyes,  they  went  off 
at  a  brisk  pace. 

An  hour  later  a  German  aeroplane  flew  over  their 
heads.  All  gave  it  a  savage  volley.  It  was  their  first 
shot.  They  dared  it  to  come  back  again.  That  same 
night  they  heard  cannon  fire,  and  in  the  hurried  or- 
ders and  excited  faces  they  smelt  danger  approaching. 
Many  of  them  wrote  home  pathetic  farewell  letters. 

IN  the  succeeding  days  they  marchf^  and  counter- 
marched. They  marched  up  and  down  and  across 
and  back;  and  when  they  did  not  march  they  stopped 
and  dug  trenches ;  and  when  they  neither  marched  nor 
dug  trenches  they  fell  asleep,  just  where  they  were, 
too  tired  sometimes  even  to  eat.  They  saw  nothing 
of  the  enemy;  but  they  were  continually  under  bom- 
bardment— that  is  to  say,  they  stumbled  into  a  vil- 
lage late  one  night  and  were  bombarded  out  of  it 
early  next  morning.  Once  De  Barsac  got  caught  in 
a  farmyard.  He  heard  the  shell  coming  and  dashed 
for  a  near-by  cellar.  There  was  a  thundering  explo- 
sion, and  he  found  himself  flat  on  his 
stomach  under  a  heap  of  mortar,  dirt,  and 
bricks.  Tiles  were  sliding  off  roofs.  A 
chimney  tumbled  down.  Realizing  he  was 
unhurt,  he  got  up  slowly,  then  dashed  once 
more  for  the  cellar.  Too  late  again.  His 
knapsack  caught  against  the  stone  top  of 
the  entrance.  There  was  another  thunder- 
ing explosion,  and  he  was  hurled  headlong 
into  the  darkness  below. 

"He's  done  for,"  said  one  of  several 
already  hiding  down  there. 

He  was  again  unhurt,  though  they 
found  a  large  shell  splinter  embedded  in 
his  knapsack.  They  showed  it  to  him ;  but 
he  felt  faint  and  sick  at  his  stomach.  They 
could  hardly  get  him  up  into  the  open 
again.  He  told  them  weakly  that  there 
was  something  gone  wrong  inside  of  him. 
So  they  took  him,  pale  and  trembling,  to 
the  doctor.  But  the  doctor,  after  pretend- 
ing to  be  interested  in  his  case,  merely 
cried  out:  "Apt!"   Then  every  one  laughed. 

The  regiment  knew  that  in  general  they 
were  retreating.  Slowly  there  grew  among 
them  several  ugly  rumors.  One  rumor 
was  that  the  Germans  had  slipped  away 
to  the  right  of  them  and  were  actually  at- 
tacking Paris.  Another  rumor  was  that 
there  was  not  enough  artillery,  not  a  quar- 
ter, not  an  eighth,  not  a  hundredth  part  of 
what  they  needed.  And  a  third  rumor  was 
that  they  were  "sold,"  just  as  they  were 
"sold"  in  1870,  and  that  it  was  all  a  put- 
up  political  affair.  But  they  were  too  tired 
and  worn  out  to  be  overcome  by  such  rumors.  The 
possibility  that  the  rumors  might  all  be  true  did  not 
keep  them  awake  nights  when  they  had  a  chance  to 
sleep.   The  most  that  it  did  was  to  give  them  some- 


"Spit,  little  lady,  spit, " 
the  lieutenant  coaxed  the 
machine  gun.    "See  them  fall!" 


thing  to  curse  against  while  they  marched  and  coun 
termarched  and  dug  trenches. 

Then  suddenly  they  knew  that  a  great  victory  wa 
being  won  and  that  the  Germans  were  being  merci 
lessly  hurled  back  toward  their  own  country.  Thej 
were  hurried  back  north  through  Amiens  in  freigh 
cars.  They  saw  hundreds  of  German  prisoner.- 
Finally  they  passed  along  roads  lined  with  the  dyin^ 
and  the  dead.  At  first  they  were  in  a  great  stew  o 
excitement.  They  strained  at  the  leash.  They,  too 
wanted  to  be  in  the  fighting,  get  their  bayonets  int( 
the  curs.  But  after  they  had  passed  along  the  roads 
lined  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  they  became  le.s 
impatient.  They  agreed  that  after  all  matters  wer( 
all  right  as  they  were.  Let  the  young  fellows  dasl 
on  ahead;  they  would  follow  along  behind  and  giv( 
them  support.  As  it  was,  even  now  they  had  enougl 
to  do  dodging  and  ducking  shells. 

These  shells  would  come  singing  along  over  th( 
fields  and  sometimes  burst,  like  a  thunderclap,  onh 
a  few  hundred  yards  away,  or  else  drop  in  a  bee 
field,  and  with  a  dull  boom  send  up  a  geyser  of  muc 
and  stone. 

The  regiment  did  not,  however,  go  as  far  north  a: 
they  expected.  It  was  held  up  everywhere  in  lont 
trenches. 

Day  by  day  they  told  each  other  that  to-morrov 
they  would  move  on ;  but  day  by  day  they  were  orderet 
to  dig  themselves  in  deeper.  Then,  presently,  a  verj 
extraordinary  thing  happened.  The  shells  no  longei 
dropped  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  but  fell  quit( 
near  them.  They  crouched  down  in  their  trenches 
They  heard  their  neighbors,  here  and  there,  cry  ou 
and  scream  with  pain.  And  instead  of  stopping  oi 
going  away  the  shells  fell  even  nearer  still,  a  per 
feet  inferno  of  smoke  and  gas  and  explosions.  Thei 
they  wanted  to  jump  up,  run,  crawl,  leap,  dive,  hur 
themselves  away.  A  few  of  them  tried  it.  Thej 
were  torn  to  mincemeat  and  disappeared  alto 
gether.  Arms  and  legs  flew  about  in  the  air  likt 
ninepins. 

So  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  just  do  as 
they  were  told — lie  there  and  hang  on,  and,  whei 
the  storm  ceased  a  little,  dig  deeper.  They  duf. 
deeper. 

Day  and  night,  whenever  the  storm  ceased  a  little 
they  got  up  and  dug  deeper;  they  dug  and  they  dug 
they  dug  more  trenches  behind;  they  dug  communi 
eating  channels;  they  widened  out  here  room  for  twc 
men,  there  room  for  ten ;  and  all  the  time  they 
worked,  and  whenever  they  were  up  on  their  feel 
they  held  their  heads  and  shoulders  bent  over  lik( 
men  at  a  religious  service. 

EVENTUALLY  a  horde  of  Germans  came  across 
the  field  straight  at  them  with  a  mighty  roar 
But  they,  too,  were  numerous  and  they  jumped  up 
and  met  them  and  drove  them  back  and  took  fiftji 
prisoners,  then  tumbled  down  once  more  into  theii| 
trenches.  And,  although  the  trenches  were  filthy 
and  wet,  they  were  glad  to  be  back  in  them.  At 
once  they  dug  even  deeper  and  wider  still,  and  boards 
were  brought  them  and  girders  and  sacks  anr 
cement,  until  they  asked  to  do  only  one  thing:  sta> 
right  where  they  were  and  never  move  until  the  wai 
was  over. 
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Fear  crept  into  all  De  Barsac's  joints  and  muscles. 
ie  became  a  nervous  wreck,  a  flaccid,  useless  thing, 
inable  to  move  except  under  oaths  and  curses.  At 
ast  life  grew  to  be  such  an  abomination  that  he 
eased  cringing  from  death  and  turned  toward  it  as 
lis  only  salvation.  Yes,  he  wanted  to  die  and  be  rid 
if  himself  and  this  hellish  existence  once  for  all. 
)ay  by  day  he  dragged  himself  about  now  with  that 
me  wish  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Yet  he  did  not 
lare  expose  himself  openly,  for  fear  death  might 
lot  come  outright.  The  wounded  lying  helpless  in 
he  no  man's  land  between  the  two  trenches  con- 
;tantly  reminded  him  that  death  came  as  it  chose 
ind  when  it  chose. 

During  the  day  these  poor  wretches  would  keep 
ilent,  lest  they  draw  the  enemy's  fire  upon  them; 
)Ut,  once  darkness  had  fallen,  their  cries  would  begin 
o  pierce  the  night. 

"Oh,  hurry  up!  ...    Come  out  here,  can't  you? 

.  .  Water!  For  God's  sake,  water!  .  .  .  Ah,  my 
-lod,  my  God!    Why  don't  you  hurry  up  and  come? 

.  .  Can't  you  help  a  fellow?" 

Then  there  would  be  silence.  Sometimes  one 
ould  even  hear  the  Germans  opposite  talking,  until 
he  voice  would  continue  again  between  moans: 

"Ah,  you  cowards!  ...  Do  you  hear?  ...  A  lot 
)f  damned  dirty  cowards,  that's  what  you  all  are. 

.  .  To  let  a  man  die  like  this.  ...  Oh!  .  .  .  Oh, 
Tiy  God!  ...    Oh  ...  oh,  how  it  hurts!  ...  Oh! 

.  .  Oh!  ...    No,  no,  I  can't  move,  not  an  inch." 

The  following  night  the  voice  would  be  much 
veaker,  just  a  delirious  whisper.  One  need  no  longer 
lear  it  unless  one  wanted  to: 

"Is  that  you,  dear?  Come  closer.  Kiss  me  .  .  . 
fulie,  kiss  me  .  .  .  Julie!  .  .  .  Julie!  Where  are 
/ou?  ...  Julie!  ..  .  Come  back.  .  .  .  Ah,  Julie, 
ittle  wife,  come  back  .  .  .  come  back!" 

r\K  BARS  AC  little  by  little  became  utterly  numb  to 
^everything.  lie  lived  in  a  sort  of  mental  coma. 
He  simply  slopped  about:  first  in  the  third  trenches, 
'hen  in  the  second  trenches,  then  in  those  filthy, 
ghoulish  first  trenches,  then  returned  to  Bray  for 
four  days'  rest  and  satisfaction  of  one's  senses. 
One  day  he  was  digging  turf  back  of  the  second 
trenches,  when  a  bullet  zipped  past  him.  He  went 
^>n  with  his  work  indifferently.  A  minute  later  a 
second  bullet  zipped  by  just  over  his  head.  He 
l'»oked  up.    P>vidently  some  sniper  was  firing  at 


him.  He  half  smiled  to  himself  and  enjoyed  a 
strange  emotion.  Here  was  death  right  beside  him 
if  he  wanted  it.  Slowly  he  went  on  with  his  work. 
Another  bullet  zipped  by  within  an  inch  of  his  chest. 
He  turned  away  and  ducked  out  of  sight.  After  all 
there  was  not  much  point  in  letting  oneself  be 
killed,  stupidly,  spade  in  hand. 

THE  members  of  the  various  companies  came  to 
know  each  other  by  sight.  As  for  men  of  the 
same  section,  they  spoke  to  one  another  by  their  first 
names.  They  were  all  a  large  family  together.  De 
Barsac's  two  trench  neighbors  were  George  and 
Jules.  George,  he  suspected,  was  in  real  life  an 
Apache.  Jules  was  a  farm  hand  from  the  Morvan. 
He  had  left  a  wife  and  four  children  down  there, 
and  he  received  letters  from  her  regularly — queer, 
ill-spelled  letters,  which  he  often  showed  to  De 
Barsac. 

De  Barsac  grew  very  fond  of  both  men.  He 
liked  George  because  George  was  so  optimistic,  so 
lively,  so  daring.  To  talk  vdth  George  half  an 
hour  was  like  sitting  out  in  the  sun  and  letting  one's 
clothes  dry  off.  There  was  something  rejuvenating 
about  it.  He  liked  Jules  because  Jules  was  so  pessi- 
mistic, so  sad,  so  quiet.  To  talk  with  Jules  half  an 
hour  was  to  understand  that  there  was  something 
else  in  life  besides  these  mud  pits,  and  to  dream  for 
a  little  while  that  one  was  no  lohger  a  senseless 
beast,  but  a  man. 

The  weather  grew  colder  and  colder.  No  longer 
autumn,  but  winter  coming  on.  Another  insult. 
They  had  reasoned  it  out  thus: 

"Three  things  may  happen : 
Either  we  may  be  wounded, 
or  we  may  be  taken  pris- 
oner, or  we  may  be  killed. 
It  makes  no  difference. 
Wounded?  Then  a  nice  hos- 
pital in  the  provinces.  Pris- 
oner? Out  of  harm's  way  for 
the  rest  of  the  war.  Killed? 
Then  it's  all  over,  and  so 
much  the  better.  And  if  none 
of  these  come,  then  we  are 
still  intact.  What!  Skin- 
whole!" 

They  had  not  taken  into 
consideration  that  there  might 
be  such  accidents  as  freezing, 
windy  nights.  Fortunately, 
the  authorities  had;  and  they 
were  provided  with  extra 
straw  and  extra  blankets. 
Jules,  however,  fell  ill.  A 
shell  had  knocked  his  coffee 
into  the  mud  one  morning,  and  ho  had  sworn  to  drop 
a  bosche  in  revenge.  All  day  long  he  waited  obsti- 
nately at  the  creneau.  But  he  caught  cold  and  was 
seized  with  dysentery,  and,  as  the  doctor  refused  to 
recognize  his  illness,  he  lay  around  in  the  mud  and 
grew  feebler  and  feebler.  They  judged  he  was  going 
to  die,  though  De  Barsac  did  his  best  to  care  for  him. 
There  came  a  distressed  letter  from  the  lonely,  dis- 
tant wife.  She  had  not  heard  from  him  for  a  long 
time.  Was  anything  the  matter?  She  inclosed  the 
photograph  of  herself  he  had  asked  for. 

"You  never  told  me  she  was  so  pretty,"  said  De 
Barsac. 

"Ah,  yes!"  muttered  Jules  weakly;  "she's  a  dear 
little  thing." 

The  doctor,  at  De  Barsac's  insistence,  finally 
agreed  to  give  Jules  a  couple  of  weeks'  rest  in  Bray. 
It  cured  him,  and  he  came  back  once  more,  and  life 
went  on. 

It  was  full  winter  now.  The  fighting  became  very 
much  less  severe.  New  battalions  appeared  among 
them.  No  longer  were  there  as  many  German  aero- 
planes. Behind  them  their  own  artillery  made  itself 
more  and  more  heard.  They  were  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Bray  more  often.  They  were  actually  given 
hot  baths.  However,  they  were  very  discontented. 
As  long  as  they  had  thought  there  was  no  chance 
of  their  coming  through  alive  they  did  not  care 
what  happened.  But  this  partial  return  to  civilized 
ways  was  like  returning  to  life  after  being  nearly 
drowned.  It  hurt  them  physically;  their  bodies 
ached  at  the  mere  thought  of  going  back  home.  It 
was  perfect  torture  to  see  one's  old  life  expand  be- 
fore one  again,  and  yet  have  to  hang  on,  hang  on. 
How  long  was  this  damnable  war  going  to  last? 

Some  said  until  next  spring. 


"Next  spring!" 

"Yes,  when  we  have  all  the  artillery  we  need,  and 
the  English  are  ready." 
"Pooh,  the  English!" 
"Yes,  the  English—" 

"Oh,  a  fine  package,  the  English!  With  their 
marmalade  and  their  jam  and  their  tea  and  their 
football  and  I  don't  know  what  else!  They're  brave 
and  obstinate,  if  you  like,  but, confound  it,  they  aren't 
soldiers!" 

"Yes,  that's  true." 

"Of  course  it  is.  Why,  every  time  they  try  to  at- 
tack we  have  to  go  to  their  help,  don't  we?  And 
look  at  Christmas  evening,  all  having  a  roaring 
good  dinner,  and  routed  to  the  sea,  if  the  Eleventh 
Territorials  hadn't  jumped  in  and  saved  the  day — 
no,  if  we've  got  to  wait  for  the  English,  then — " 

"Well,  when  do  you  think  it  will  be  over?" 

"Now,  what's  the  good  of  asking  a  question  like 
that?  How  the  devil  do  I  know?  .  .  .  Two  years, 
five  years,  ten  years  from  now." 

They  read  the  papers  regularly.  But  the  papers 
outraged  all  their  sense  of  decency.  They  scanned 
the  communique  with  disgust.  When  they  had  ex- 
ploded a  mine  and  tried  to  capture  the  excavation 
and  had  simply  lost  fifty  men  for  their  pains,  the 
communique  had  said:  "All  quiet  east  of  Albert." 
They  cut  that  out  and  tacked  it  up  on  a  girder.  It 
was  too  good  to  lose.  They  also  read  once  that  "the 
moral  of  the  troops  is  excellent.  The  men  ask  no 
better  than  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  trenches."  It 
made  them  furious  for  days.  They  wished  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on  the  idiot  who  had  written 
that.  They  would  show  him  a  thing  or  two  he  did 
not  know.  Moral  indeed!  Why,  even  the  silliest 
fool  knew  that  if  the  road  to  Paris  was  opened  to 
them  for  a  second  they  would  all  of  them  drop 
everything  and  disappear  to  a  man. 

BUT  there  was  the  rub.  The  road  to  Paris  was 
not  opened  to  them.  So  they  stayed  on. 
Bray  is  a  small  village  in  the  hollow  of  the  hills. 
It  was  one  of  the  centers  of  communication  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  houses  were  still  in- 
tact. There  were  several  cafes  where  the  soldiers 
could  flock;  but  at  the  official  hours  they  were  al- 
ways very  crowded.  De  Barsac  and  a  few  others 
preferred  the  back  room  of  a  small  grocery  store. 
Every  morning  they  went  there  and  had  a  good 
breakfast  of  chocolate  and  bread.  The  chocolate  had 
no  milk  in  it,  but  it  was  very  hot  and  well  made,  and 
the  bread  was  real  bread.  The  room  they  sat  in  was 
a  sort  of  closed  veranda  with  a  restricted  view  over 
a  scraggy  patch  of  garden — one  or  two  wretched 
plum  trees,  a  few  isolated  cabbage  stalks,  scattered 
odds  and  ends,  a  broken  ash  barrel,  the  whole  some- 
times hidden  by  the  wash  on  a  clothesline.  No  land- 
scape had  ever  appealed  to  De  Barsac  more.  It 
gave  him  a  pleasant  feeling  of  home  and  comfort. 
The  broken  ash  barrel  alone  was  a  continual  re- 
minder that  for  the  time  being  one  was  back  in  a 
civilized  world.  As  for  the  white  linen  floating  on 
the  clothesline,  it  gave  him  all  manner  of  vague, 
happy  impressions  he  could  not  define.  The  name 
of  the  young  girl  who  waited  on  them  was  Marthe. 
Her  hair  was  tied  up  quickly  in  a  knot  on  the  top 
of  her  head,  her  side  teeth  were  missing,  the  key  of 
her  dress  was  a  large  safety  pin  in  the  back;  but 
she  was  a  gay,  healthy  young  thing,  and  she  told 
them  she  was  sister  to  them  all.  They  swore  she 
was;  and,  sitting  in  that  hot,  closed  room,  drinking 
their  chocolate,  elbows  upon  the  dirty,  torn  oilcloth, 
they  let  her  flit  gayly  about  them,  and  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  each  other,  even  though  she  had  a 
tyrant  of  a  mother.  De  Barsac  often  brought 
George  and  Jules  with  him  and  paid  their  share. 
Though  George  had  no  objection,  Jules  at  first  hung 
back. 

"Come  along.  What  difference  does  it  make?  To- 
morrow I  may  be  dead;  then  you'll  take  the  money 
out  of  my  pocket  and  it'll  be  yours." 

"Oh,  never!"  said  Jules. 

"Why  not?"  exclaimed  George.  "We're  not  going 
to  leave  it  to  the  Germans  to  come  along  and  pick 
up.    Besides,  we're  all  pals  together,  aren't  we?" 

"Sure,"  said  De  Barsac,  "so  come  along." 

But  of  a  sudden  the  attacks  began  again.  It  was 
a  horrible  blow  to  all  of  them.  Day  by  day  they  had 
softened  their  hearts,  until  there  had  settled  there, 
de-spite  the  risks  of  their  daily  routine,  a  vague,  des- 
perate hope.  Now  they  saw  that  fate  had  been  only 
playing  with  them,  {Continued  on  page  32) 
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Is  Germany  winning?  On  the  map 
she  is.  She  has  all  of  Belgium  ex- 
cept a  sliver;  the  richest  portion  of 
France;  the  best  part  of  Poland,  and 
Serbia  is  overrun.  Except  in  her  over- 
sea colonies,  the  foot  of  no  forei^m 
soldier  is  on  Germany's  soil.  She  is 
fighting  entirely  on  that  of  her  enemies, 
her  old  frontier  intact.  The  Italians 
hold  a  small  portion  of  Austria;  a  thin  slice  of 
Galicia  is  still  in  Russian  hands.  This  at  the  end 
of  seventeen  months! 

When  are  the  Allies  to  begin  their  offensive? 
Say  all  you  will  about  "attrition"  and  "exhaustion," 
those  snake  lines  drawn  on  Russian  and  French  and 
Serbian  soil  stare  the  Allies  in  the  face.  Germany 
goes  on  advancing.  When  will  the  tide  turn?  Still 
the  Allies  are  fighting  to  hold.  They  are  not  gain- 
ing— not  enough  so  that  you  can  see  it  on  the  map. 

"Germany  must  be  winning,"  says  the  wise  neu- 
tral, thinking  of  the  hordes  of  prisoners  Germany 
has  taken,  and  with  his  dispassionate  eye  on  that 
map.  But  in  this  war  the  map  is  the  greatest  liar 
in  the  world.  For  Germany  is  not  winning. 

The  map  is  a  liar  unless  it  covers  the  whole  world 
and  includes  the  seas  and  continents.  If  it  does, 
England  is  winning  too — by  the  map.  But  perhaps 
nobody  is  winning.  Perhaps  everybody  is  losing. 
I  knew  a  man  who  won  a  thousand  dollars  in  Wall 
Street,  but  it  cost  him  five  thousand  to  win  it.  He 
was  judging  by  a  land  map  and  not  a  world  map. 

You  cannot  say  who  will  win  until  the  war  is  over. 
It  looked  as  if  the  Confederates  were  winners  when 
they  marched  toward  Gettysburg;  as  if  the  British 
were  winning  when  Washington  fell  back  on  Valley 
Forge.  So  far  none  of  all  the  combatants  has  really 
won,  except  Japan.  She  has  her  victory  nailed  down. 
She  has  Kiaochow  and  concessions  from  China.  She 
is  filling  her  coffers  supplying  munitions  to  Russia. 

In  common  with  Germany,  England  has  not  a 
single  foreign  soldier  on  her  soil.  Her  empire  is 
intact.  She  has  annexed  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  taken 
German  West  Africa  and  Togoland  and  German 
Samoa  and  a  few  other  bits  of  outlying  domain. 
In  order  to  win,  all  that  England  had  to  do  was 
to  hold  what  she  possessed,  while  Germany,  in  order  to 
win,  must  gain  territory.  It  is  really  a  war  between 
England  and  Germany — on  one  side  to  hold,  on  the 
other  to  have.  England  holds.  Germany  does  not 
have.  She  strangles  for  want  of  what  England  pos- 
sesses. Take  your  map  of  Europe,  extend  the  line  from 
Flanders,  followingthe  British  blockade,  to  Iceland,  and 
you  have  only  half  the  map  fact.  That  line  from  the 
Channel  to  Iceland  is  the  most  important  of  all.  Yet 
none  of  the  newspapers  ever  publishes  it.  Extend  it 
across  Italy,  blockading  the  shores  of  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey  to  Suez,  and  you  have  more  of  the  map  fact. 

If  Germany  does  win,  it  will  not  be  due  to  her 
advance  in  France  in  the  summer  of 
1914  or  to  her  advance  in  the  East  in 
1915,  but  to  having. brought  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria  into  the  war.  Her  cam- 
paign in  the  Near  East  is  her  big 
card.  The  Sick  Man  of  the  East  is 
the  weight  in  the  balance  against  the 
British  and  the  Russian  empires,  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  republic  of 
France. 

The  Mohammedan  may  settle  the 
future  of  Europe  and  Christian  civili- 
zation in  Europe.  If  that  is  not  satire 
enough  on  European  politics,  then  the 
entrance  of  Bulgaria  on  the  German 
side  fills  the  gap.  Four  years  ago 
Bulgar,  Serb,  and  Greek  were  fighting 
under  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent 
for  religious  liberation.  Germany's 
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last  stroke  is  toward  the  East.  It  is  her  last  try  for 
a  knockout  blow. 

Though  she  is  on  foreign  soil,  every  campaign 
she  has  made  has  failed.  Not  one  has  gained  its 
object.  All  her  major  plans  have  failed.  So  perhaps, 
too,  have  the  Allies'  major  plans.  But  it  does  not, 
therefore,  follow  that  Germany  is  winning. 

"Oh,  then  it's  stalemate,"  you  say. 

"Nothing  like  it,"  would  be  my  answer.  "This  war 
will  be  won  in  its  last  three  months.  It  is  going  to 
be  won  between  now  and  the  first  of  November  next, 
I  think.    The  great  test  is  to  come." 

While  Germany  is  giving  the  impression  to  the 
world  that  she  is  winning,  her  statesmen  and  her 
staff  have  known  from  the  4th  of  August,  1914,  that 
she  could  not  win.  From  that  day  they  were  fight- 
ing to  hold  instead  of  to  have,  just  as  England  was 
fighting  to  hold — fighting  for  the  stalemate  on  Euro- 
pean soil  which  meant  that  Germany  was  "held." 
England  may  be  on  the  defensive,  but  when  she  went 
into  the  war  she  put  Germany  on  the  defensive  also — 
and  Germany's  only  successful  defensive,  as  we  shall 
see,  must  be  a  successful  land  offensive.  England 
knew  that  she  had  her  stalemate  when  the  German 
attacks  of  a  year  ago  on  the  Aisne  line  failed  and 
when  her  naval  superiority  was  definitely  established. 

The  Great  English  Surprise 

THERE  were  two  parties  in  Germany  before  the 
war,  the  peace  party  and  the  war  party:  the  busi- 
ness interests  and  the  army  staff.  The  peace  party 
said :  "We  are  beating  England  in  trade  and  com- 
merce and  by  our  superior  organization  every  day. 
Let  her  remain  complacent.  Don't  arouse  her."  But 
the  war  party,  which  had  spent  $150,000,000  of 
extra  taxation  in  preparation  for  the  war,  said: 
"We  Avill  make  money  faster  than  that  for  you. 
First,  we  shall  crush  France  and  bring  you  home 
an  indemnity  more  than  equal  to  your  profits  for 
ten  years.  Then  we  shall  turn  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Austrians,  deliver  a  punishing  blow  at  Russia, 
bringing  you  home  another  great  indemnity.  With 
all  this  capital  you  can  turn  on  England.  We  shall 
have  the  money  to  build  a  bigger  navy  than  hers, 
and  in  ten  years  we  shall  take  the  mastery  of  the 
sea  from  her." 

There  was  no  military  fault  in  this  plan,  which 
realized  the  unpreparedness  of  the  French  army  but 


did  not  realize  the  real  quality  of  th. 
P'rench  people;  which  realized  right); 
the  superiority  of  the  Austrian  arm; 
in  preparedness  to  the  organization  o 
the  Russian,  but  did  not  foresee  the  fail 
ure  of  Austrian  generalship  at  Lublin 
"But  if  England  comes  in — "  said  thi 
peace  or  business  party  in  answer  t( 
the  war  party. 
This  was  the  decisive  argument  with  the  Kaisei 
and  the  statesmen.  With  England  out,  Germanj 
could  have  blockaded  the  coasts  of  France  and  landec 
troops  behind  the  French  army.  With  England  in 
Germany  herself  was  blockaded;  Hamburg  becamt 
a  dead  city. 

•  There  are  documents  enough — if  unpublished — tc 
prove  that  the  Germans  were  convinced  that  th( 
Briti-sh  would  not  come  in.  In  England  the  German.' 
had  a  remarkable  secret-service  organization.  Li.s 
tening  to  the  gossip  of  political  circles  and  hearins 
the  bitter  railings  of  Ulster  against  the  rest  of  Irt 
land,  these  spies  became  convinced  that  England  wa^ 
on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  The  German  Ambassadoi 
in  England  backed  their  opinion  with  his  own.  That 
and  the  fact  that  Austria  was  aroused  to  military 
fervor  by  the  assassination  of  the  archduke  turned 
the  balance  in  favor  of  the  military  party. 

And  England  came  in — and  Germany  knew  that 
she  had  lost.  But  she  could  not  stop  her  legion.s 
she  must  go  on,  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain 
as  she  has  with  amazing  skill.  To  win  the  war 
you  must  take  from  the  enemy,  and  hold,  something 
which  will  constrain  him  to  make  peace.  For  th( 
Germans  this  meant  Paris  and  Moscow  and  Petro 
grad.  They  must  still  try  to  carry  out  their  three 
months'  campaign,  still  try  to  beat  the  French  and 
then  the  Russians.  The  problem  for  the  Allies  wa.- 
to  hold  the  Germans  until  the  Allies  could  use  supe- 
rior powers  and  resources  in  taking  the  offensive 
in  turn — to  stop  the  Germans  in  order  to  gain  time. 
All  the  talk  of  the  Russian  "steam  roller"  and  of 
an  early  allied  offensive  was  good  food  for  the  public. 
But  the  staffs  of  the  allied  armies  had  no  illusions. 
They  knew  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  that  the 
Russian  "steam  roller"  could  never  go  to  Berlin. 

"When  we  marched  out  to  the  field  of  Mons,"  said 
a  British  officer,  "I  took  it  for  granted  that  we  should 
be  beaten;  we  were  going  out  to  do  all  we  could — 
that  was  to  die.  For  I  had  lived  in  Germany;  I 
knew  the  state  of  German  preparedness.  I  knew 
that  the  Germans  not  only  had  superior  artillery,  but 
that  they  would  be  able  to  throw  crushingly  superior, 
well-equipped  numbers  to  any  given  point.  I  was 
surprised  that  we  could  come  out  alive  and  surprised 
that  we  held  them  as  well  as  we  did." 

If  they  had  any  illusions  before,  the  Germans, 
when  they  fell  back  from  the  Marne,  had  learned 
that  they  had  no  chance  of  carrying  out  their  great 
plan  of  crushing  both  Russia  and 
France  and  opening  the  road  to  Eng- 
land. The  thoroughly  prepared  Aus- 
trian army  had  set  out  on  the  same 
kind  of  an  offensive  from  Galicia  into 
Russia  as  the  Germans  through  Bel- 
gium into  France.  On  form  they 
ought  to  have  beaten  the  Russian.^, 
but  there  was  no  team  play  among 
their  generals — they  were  outmaneu- 
vered.  Germany  had  to  come  to  Aus- 
tria's aid.  She  was  herself  short  of 
shells,  and  the  French  had  beaten  her 
legions  in  open  battle.  She  chose  her 
defen.se  line  from  Switzerland  to  the 
North  Sea  on  enemy  soil,  where  she 
still  remains.  She  had  troops  to  spare 
for  Von  Hindenburg  to  go  almost  to 
the  gates  of  Warsaw  in  the  fall  cam- 
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paign  of  1914.  While  the  French  re- 
*-ervists  and  the  new  British  army 
'ivere  short  of  arms  or  uniforms  some 
!jf  the  German  volunteers  who  en- 
(isted  on  the  1st  of  August,  1914,  were 
actually  in  the  attacks  on  the  Chan- 
nel ports  in  October,  1914.  Germany 
had  not  only  had  the  start,  but  she 
kept  the  start,  because  she  had  the 
factories  for  making  munitions,  which 
igave  her  a  fresh  supply  by  October, 
]1914.  She  had  unlimited  reserves  of 
officers  to  draw  on  to  drill  her  troops. 

The  winter  of  1914  found  her  set- 
tled in  the  trenches  everjnvhere  on 
foreign  soil.  Now,  thanks  to  our  in- 
formation, as  we  look  back,  the  whole 
German  plan  becomes  simple.  There 
were  116,000,000  people  in  Germany 
and  Austria.  Look  at  the  map  of 
their  railroad  system,  as  thick  with  lines  as  the 
veins  on  a  frog's  foot,  and  compare  it  with  Russia's. 
France  had  40,000,000  people,  and  she  had  lost  some 
of  her  most  important  manufacturing  cities.  In 
resources  Russia's  150,000,000  people  were  hardly 
equal  to  the  51,000,000  in  Austria.  All  l^e  Allies' 
manufacturing  resources  for  making  arms  for  the 
winter  of  1914  were  much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Germanic  powers.  Serbia  needed  arms,  and  Italy 
and  Greece,  if  they  were  coming  in. 

Originally  the  English  had  considered  that  their 
part  in  the  alliance  was  to  hold  the  sea  and  put 
in  six  divisions  of  troops.  In  the  fall  of  1914,  with 
the  Germans  held  in  France  and  before  Warsaw, 
the  British  public  were  still  perfectly  confident. 
They  had  not  waked  up.  Germany  did  not  want 
them  to.  Every  day  they  delayed  meant  time  and 
advantage  to  the  Germanic  powers. 

Why  Germany  Struck  First 

GERMANY  started  her  starvation  cry  with  two 
ends  in  view;  one  to  keep  the  English  complacent, 
the  other  to  arouse  in  her  soldiers  the  bitter  enmity 
jf  the  man  who  is  fighting  against  an  enemy  who  is 
trying  to  take  the  food  out  of  his  mouth.  Germany 
kept  her  start.  She  could  make  more  shells  and 
machine  guns  than  her  enemies;  she  could  equip  her 
troops  faster,  which  meant  that  she  and  Au.stria  had 
superior  numbers  in  the  spring  of  1915,  when  she 
was  again  able  to  force  the  fighting  with  superior 
ikill  and  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  She  must  keep 
to  her  principle  of  the  offensive.  She  must  keep 
■>n  striking  in  any  direction  she  could,  with  all  the 
strength  she  could. 

She  talked  of  the  invasion  of  England,  of  Zeppe- 
lin raids,  of  wiping  out  London,  of  guns  that  would 
shoot  across  the  English  Channel.  She  promoted 
:he  idea  of  victory  because  of  its  effect  on  the  world 
ind  on  her  own  people.  By  psychology  as  well  as 
arms  she  was  trying  to  keep  her  enemies  on  the 
lefensive;  to  make  them  do  the  worrying;  to  force 
-hem  to  send  troops  to  meet  her  offensive  rather  than 
et  them  mass  for  the  offensive.  She  still  had  the 
jump  on  the  Allies.  Her  policy  was  that  of  Grant 
n  his  Western  campaign  to  Vicksburg  and  in  his 
;ampaign  to  Appomattox:  of  hammering  with  supe- 
'ior  numbers. 

Everything  that  she  could  do  anywhere  to  con- 
sume British  energy  or  detach  British  troops  served 
Germany's  purpose.  Were  it  Turk  or  Bulgar,  Arab 
)r  Egyptian,  he  was  a  welcome  ally.  Bringing 
Turkey  in  meant  that  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Egypt  might  arouse  the  vast  Mohammedan  popu- 
ation  in  the  British  empire  to  action  against  its 
'ulers,  and  certainly  put  a  Turkish  army  on  the 
Russians'  flank  in  the  Caucasus. 

All  this  had  important  military  results  in  Ger- 
■nany's  favor.  It  meant  that  the  ICnglish  used  in- 
lumerable  transports,  expended  immense  resources, 
ind  paid  the  price  of  enormous  casualties  on  Gal- 
ipoli — where  their  troops  did  serve  the  purpose,  how- 
ever, of  holding  in  front  of  them  a  big  Turkish 
«rmy  which  might  have  been  operating  in  the  Cau- 


casus. Had  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  expeditionary  force 
gone  up  into  Serbia  to  close  "the  ring  of  steel" 
around  Germany  on  the  Danube  front,  it  would  have 
been  the  one  thing  that  Germany  did  not  want.  Then 
Bulgaria  would  have  gone  in  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  and  not  of  the  Germans.  For  the  German 
eye  had  been  all  the  while  on  that  British  new  army, 
on  the  enormous  resources  of  England  in  making 
munitions,  once  she  was  aroused,  and  on  the  fac- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada,  which 
would  be  of  service  as  soon  as  they  were  organized. 

Germany  has  endeavored  to  make  the  start  she 
had  on  her  enemies  decisive  before  they  could  catch 
up.  For  she  knew  that  they  would  catch  up.  She 
was  fighting  against  time— always  against  time  as 
well  as  against  the  Allies.  She  has  wanted  to  scatter 
that  new  army  in  every  direction  that  she  could.  For 
while  the  German  staff  pretends  to  disparage  the 
new  army,  it  really  respects  it  exceedingly.  It  has 
learned  to  value  the  quality  of  British  troops  and 
to  hope  for  mistakes  in  British  leadership.  It  is 
Germany's  purpose  so  to  direct  and  assist  the  Turks 
and  Bulgars  that  she  may  be  able  to  hold  back  the 
British  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  Anglo-French  army 
at  Salonica,  threaten  the  invasion  of  Egypt  and 
arouse  the  Asiatic  races. 

The  world  was  thinking  that  the  Allies  might  be 
able  to  take  the  offensive  early  last  spring.  But 
the  Allied  leaders  knew  only  too  well  that  they  could 
not.  The  Germans  had  believed  in  mobile  artillery 
and  plenty  of  machine  guns,  and  the  French  had  not. 
Ten  thousand  guns  and  fifty  thousand  machine  guns 
would  not  be  too  small  a  complement  for  the  army 
which  England  has  ready  for  action. 

As  a  prelude  to  their  campaign  of  1915,  the 
Germans  closed  the  Dutch  frontier  in  a  deceptively 
public  fashion,  as  if  they  were  about  to  make  an- 
other effort  for  the  Channel  ports.  But  this  was 
only  to  cover  their  gas  attack.  It  succeeded,  giving 
them  the  only  considerable  amount  of  ground  they 
have  gained  in  the  last  year  in  the  west.  England 
was  worried  and  wondering  if  the  line  might  not  be 
broken.  But  the  Germans  had  really  brought  al- 
most no  reenforcements  into  Flanders.  The  gas  was 
a  demonstration  for  a  purpose — a  threat  to  cover 
their  action  elsewhere. 

They  had  no  intention  of  making  any  real  offensive 
on  the  western  front,  where  they  maintained  about 
1,500,000  men,  or  3,000  men  to  the  mile,  which  is 
regarded  as  a  safe  allowance  for  defense.  But  they 
kept  up  the  semblance  of  an  offensive,  and  when- 
ever attacked  here  and  there  in  the  in-and-out  trench 
fighting  they  counterattacked.  They  did  not  sit 
quietly  and  take  the  enemies'  shells.  They  had  more 
shells  than  the  British  and  as  many  as  the  French. 

Railroads  Bring  Victory 

BARELY  400,000  Austrians  were  all  that  were 
needed,  so  far  as  one  can  learn,  to  hold  the  Ital- 
ians. With  1,500,000  in  this  powerfully  intrenched 
western  line,  with  a  superior  number  of  machine 
guns  the  Germans  could  hold  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  French  and  the  British  in  place.  All  the  Aus- 


trian army  and  every  man  and  all  the 
munitions  the  Germans  could  spare 
were  set  to  the  task  of  trying  to  carry 
out  the  second  part  of  the  original 
program,  which  was  to  crush  Russia. 
Very  simple,  the  German  plan  of 
campaign:  no  Napoleonic  brilliancy  in 
it,  but  gathering  masses  of  troops  and 
munitions  at  given  points  more  quick- 
ly than  Russia's  weak  transport  would 
permit  and  then  releasing  the  power- 
-^^^^^^^H  ful  battering  ram. 
^^HP^^H  The  Russians  were  hopelessly  out  of 

(^ST^^^B       munitions.     Soldiers  without  arms 
^^-"T^^^B       waited  in   reserve  trenches  to  take 
■  )       tho.se  from  the  hands  of  the  fallen  in 
the  front  trenches.     In  actual  fight- 
ing men  which  she  could  maintain 
on  the  front,  Russia,  regardless  of 
her   immense   numbers   unarmed  in 
the  rear,  was  largely  outnumbered  by  the  Austro- 
Germans.    Her  single-track  railroads  were  bringing 
munitions  from  Japan  as  fast  as  they  could  be  manu- 
factured, but  not  fast  enough.    Victory  is  gained, 
not  by  population,  but  by  the  available  numbers  of 
fighting  men  and  guns  and  the  quantity  of  shells. 

Meanwhile  the  German  army  staff  said  to  the 
German  navy:  "It  is  your  turn  to  do  something. 
Any  shipload  of  munitions  that  comes  from  America 
may  be  a  factor  turning  the  balance  against  us." 
For  the  Germans  did  not  know  how  strong  or  how 
weak  the  English  and  French  were  in  munitions. 
They  little  guessed  how  short  the  British  still  were 
of  those  shells  which,  two  months  later,  they  had 
in  excess  for  the  offensive  last  September.  They 
were  not  certain  that  they  could  resist  an  offensive 
by  the  Allies  on  the  western  front,  but  the  campaign 


against  Russia  must  nevertheless  be  made. 
German  Frightfulness  Explained 

THE  German  court  party  were  busily  at  work  in 
Petrograd  while  the  German  guns  were  thundering 
on  the  Russian  front.  Russia  overwhelmed  and  sup- 
pliant meant  that  France  and  England,  left  to  fight 
the  battle  alone,  might  yield.  For,  bear  in  mind, 
victorious  Germany,  ever  since  the  4th  of  August, 
has  been  fighting  for  counters  with  which  to  gain 
peace,  and  hopefully  a  peace  that  will  leave  her 
strong  enough  to  step  between  France  and  Russia 
against  her  old  enemy,  England,  at  some  future  time. 

War  is  force  and  war  is  violence.  Frightfulness 
is  an  asset  in  giving  the  appearance  of  victory. 
Through  the  Balkans  the  news  that  the  great  Lusi- 
tania  had  been  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  was 
an  advertisement  of  German  efficiency  and  of  British 
inefficiency.  It  was  expected  to  be  a  warning  to 
America  that  German  prowess  was  irresistible.  It 
represented  the  German  navy  doing  its  part  in  reply 
to  the  demands  of  the  German  army  staff. 

We  achieved  no  diplomatic  triumph  over  Germany. 
There  was  no  likelihood  of  Germany's  going  to  war 
with  us — absolutely  none.  She  is  too  shrewd  to 
want  the  weight  of  our  resources  against  her.  She 
was  not  studying  Washington  but  the  American 
people  to  see  how  far  she  could  go.  If  you  will 
look  back  at  the  news  of  that  time,  you  will  find 
how  the  German  campaign  in  Russia  fits  in  with  the 
submarine  campaign.  The  German  army  staff,  that 
concentrated  brain  trust,  was  demanding  every 
ounce  of  assistance  in  its  formidable  effort  to  batter 
in  Russia  from  the  front  and  confuse  her  councils 
in  the  rear. 

But  the  German  court  party  in  Russia  was  beaten 
out,  Riga  did  not  fall,  and  the  German  offensive  had 
to  stop.  At  the  same  time  submarine  after  sub- 
marine left  Kiel  or  Zeebrugge  on  three  weeks'  tour 
never  to  return.  The  silent  British  admiralty  gave 
no  clue  to  their  fate.  They  disappeared;  that  was 
all — sufficient  warning  to  the  German  admiralty  to 
avoid  the  hunter's  trap. 

The  submarine  campaign  had  failed,  thanks  to  the 
British  navy,  and  it  had  not  stopped  the  flow  of 
munitions  from  America,  which,  however,  had  barely 
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started.  German  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  in  the  summer  of  1915  represented 
a  part  of  the  military  policy  of  Germany,  nothing 
more.  She  could  draw  back  from  the  precipice  of 
war  at  any  moment  she  chose.  If  she  had  drawn 
the  United  States  in  against  her,  Bulgaria  would  not 
have  come  in  on  her  side — such  respect  have  the 
Balkan  peoples  for  our  power.  "America  has  de- 
clared war  on  Germany!"  What  an  argument  that 
for  the  Allies  when  the  Sofia  government  was  lean- 
ing this  way  and  that. 

Russia  was  hard  hit.  However  skillful  the  grand 
duke's  retreat,  it  was  nevertheless  a  retreat.  The 
Russian  people  made  themselves  felt.  They  were 
for  going  on  with  the  war,  but  convinced  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  The  situation  was  met  by  put- 
ting the  Czar  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  This  act 
of  policy  came,  however,  after  the  German  offensive 
was  over.  Meanwhile  the  Russians  felt  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  in  the  west  to  release, the 
German  pressure  in  the  east.  For  the  Germans  still 
kept  up  the  show  of  an  offensive  in  the  east  even 
after  their  staff  well  knew  that  it  could  not  be  car- 
ried any  farther.  It  is  not  the  enemy  that  knows 
first  that  you  have  shot  your  bolt,  but  the  cool  and 
calculating  minds  of  your  own  staff.  Guarding  its 
secrets  with  the  elaborate  army  police  system,  the 
German  staff  knew  its  advance  was  at  an  end  a 
month  before  the  Russian  staff  could  be  certain  of  it. 

So  the  French  undertook  an  offensive  in  Cham- 
pagne and  the  British  at  Loos  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, after  they  had  obtained  supplies  of  shells. 
All  sympathizers  with  the  Allies  hoped  that  this 
meant  the  breaking  of  the  German  line.  The  re- 
sult was  something  over  25,000  prisoners,  probably 
heavier  losses  to  the  Germans  than  to  the  Allies, 
and  the  taking  of  territory  about  equal  to  the  size 
of  Manhattan  Island. 

How  Germany  Won  Over  Bulgaria 

THE  value  of  this  attack  was  not  so  much  in 
ground  gained  or  in  prisoners  taken  as  the  demon- 
strated fact  for  the  first  time  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Allied  organization  and  the  Allied  artillery  over 
the  German.  The  Germans  knew  of  the  attack  in 
time  to  bring  some  300,000  reenforcements  from  the 
east.    Very  likely  that  and  the  rain  on  the  second 
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day,  which  prevented  operations,  saved  them  from 
having  to  make  a  general  retreat. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  they  received  a  severe  shock 
and  that  their  conclusion  in  the  spring  of  1915,  that 
an  offensive  on  the  western  front  was  out  of  the 
question,  was  warranted  by  the  facts.  Again  let  it 
be  said  that  army  staffs  indulge  in  no  day  dreams: 
they  deal  with  conditions.  Thus  the  fall  of  1915 
had  found  the  mastery  along  the  trench  line  to  the 
west  with  the  Allies,  but  they  had  not  made  the 
big  push  which  they  had  expected.  It  found  bat- 
talions of  infantry  from  the  British  new  army  fresh 
for  battle  against  German  forces  that  had  lost  their 
fighting  edge.  Back  of  these  battalions  were  many 
others:  2,000,000  trained  men,  or  in  training  at  least, 
who  had  yet  to  go  into  action.  Paris  was  almost  as  safe 
as  New  York.  But  that  was  not  winning  the  war  for 
the  Allies  any  more  than  the  taking  of  Warsaw  and 
Brest-Litovsk  was  winning  it  for  the  Germans. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  winter  campaign. 
The  German  staff,  while  talking  loudly  of  a  con- 
tinued offensive  on  the  eastern  front,  were  already 
giving  it  up,  for  they  saw  the  crushing  of  Russia 
this  year  was  out  of  the  question.  They  had  to  send 
those  reenforcements  to  the  west:  and  they  had  a 
job  to  do  elsewhere.  Once  they  decided  not  to  press 
on — and,  remember,  their  decision  was  kept  secret — 
where  they  had  used  two  men  for  the  offensive  they 
could  now  use  one  "digging  in"  in  trenches  to  nail 
down  their  hold  on  the  new  territory  they  had  gained. 
So  they  could  spare  men  for  the  new  task.  For 
months  they  had  been  advertising  their  advance  in 
Serbia.  They  had  advertised  it  so  well  that  some 
people  thought  that  it  was  not  coming  off.  There  they 
played  a  double  bluff.  The  advertisement  had  abetted 
their  Russian  successes  in  bringing  Bulgaria  in. 

They  had  known  for  two  or  three  weeks  that  Bul- 
garia was  to  strike  in  conjunction  with  their  of- 
fensive. They  were  not  working  in  the  dark.  It  was 
not  the  failure  of  Allied  diplomacy  that  brought  Bul- 
garia in,  but  the  conviction  of  the  Bulgarians  that 
the  Germans  would  win,  which  the  Germans  fathered 
by  propaganda  and  upheld  by  victory.  The  Bul- 
garians simply  got  on  to  the  band  wagon.  For  them 
the  supposed  magical  power  of  Russia  had  ceased  to 
exist:  any  force  that  could  beat  Russia  seemed  irre- 
sistible to  them.  And  America  did  not  come  in.  If 
we  had,  Bulgaria  would  have  stayed  out  and  the 
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war's  course  would  have  been  changed— the  war 
shortened.  The  Bulgarian  .staff  had  presented  to  it  too' 
tempting  an  opportunity  to  settle  a  grudge,  so  the 
Bulgar  army  formed  one  jaw  of  the  nippers  which 
were  destined  to  squeeze  the  life  out  of  Serbia. 

Three  hundred  thousand  Bulgars  fighting  on  the^ 
side  of  Germany  might  mean  300,000  of  England'^ 
new  army  detached  from  operations  on  the  west-! 
ern  front.  For  Germany  realizes  that  with  gunsi 
and  men  enough  the  western  line  can  be  broken.l 
And  she  realizes  that  if  the  Russians  come  in  with 
their  new  forces  in  the  spring,  she  may  not  be  able 
to  spare  the  necessary  reserves  to  resist  an  attack 
in  the  west.  The  Germans  are  playing  shrewd  poli- 
tics, making  hay  wherever  they  can.  Theirs  is  an 
opportunism  of  blood  and  iron,  concealment  and 
determination. 

But  where  does  the  end  of  1915  find  them?  How 
are  they  winning?  How  much  of  what  they  have  gained 
can  they  keep  if  they  ask  for  peace  to-day?  And  when 
they  ask  for  peace  they  serve  notice  on  the  Allies 
that  they  are  exhausted.  The  Allies  will  answer: 
"We  are  going  to  let  you  stew  for  another  year." 

Austria  Saved  and  Serbia  Punished 

IN  one  sense  at  least  Austria  has  won  her  original 
objects  in  the  war.  They  were  two.  The  pub- 
lic knew  only  one.  The  first  was  in  the  minds  of 
the  court  party.  Old  Francis  Joseph  was  totter- 
ing on  an  insecure  throne.  Unrest  was  increasing 
among  the  races  which  the  house  of  Hapsburg  has 
so  cunningly  held  together  by  playing  race  preju- 
dice against  race  prejudice.  What  would  happen 
after  his  death?  The  future  was  dark  for  the  Haps- 
burg monarchy  and  the  Austrian  bureaucracy.  A 
successful  war  would  strengthen  the  dynasty  and 
rouse  Austrian  patriotism. 

The  assassination  of  the  archduke  set  all  Austria  in 
a  fever  of  rage,  for  all  Austrians,  however  much  they 
might  disagree  among  themselves,  were,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  Slavs,  united  in  hatred  of  the  Serbs. 
Serbia  should  be  punished:  she  has  been  punished. 

The  Germans  helped  the  Austrians  to  put  the 
Russians  out  of  Galicia,  kept  Rumania  and  Greece 
from  joining  the  Allies,  brought  Bulgaria  in, 
and  overran  Serbia,  laying  the  miserable  country 
waste.  (Continued  on  page  31) 


FIVE  years  ago  in  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  of 
Idaho  there  was  a  beautiful  little  foal.  His  coat 
was  bright  bay;  his  legs,  mane,  and  tail  were  glossy- 
black — coal  black  and  bright  bay — so  they  named 
him  Coaly-bay. 

"Coaly-bay"  sounds  like  "Koli  Bey."  Bey  is  an 
Oriental  title,  and  those  who  saw  the  handsome  colt 
and  did  not  know  how  he  got  the  name 
thought  he  must  be  of  Arab  blood.  No 
doubt  he  was,  in  a  far-away  sense,  just  as 
all  our  best  horses  have  Arab  blood,  and 
once  in  a  while  it  seems  to  come  out  strong 
and  show  in  every  part  of  the  creature — 
in  his  frame,  his  powers,  and  his  wild,  free- 
roving  spirit. 

Coaly-bay  loved  to  race  like  the  wind;  he 
gloried  in  his  speed,  his  tireless  legs,  and 
when,  careering  with  the  herd  of  colts,  they 
met  a  fence  or  ditch,  it  was  as  natural  to 
Coaly-bay  to  leap  over  it  as  it  was  for  the 
others  to  sheer  off. 

So  he  grew  up  strong  of  limb,  restless  of 
spirit,  and  rebellious  at  any  thought  of  re- 
straint. Even  the  kindly  curb  of  the  hay 
yard  or  the  stable  was  unwelcome,  and  he 
soon  showed  that  he  would  rather  stand  out 
all  night  in  a  driving  storm  than  be  locked 
in  a  stall  where  he  had  no  vestige  of  the 
liberty  he  loved  so  well. 

He  became  very  clever  at  dodging  the 
horse  wrangler  whose  job  it  was  to  bring 
the  horseherd  to  the  corral.  The  very  sight 
of  that  man  set  Coaly-bay  agoing.  He  be- 
came what  is  known  as  a  "quit  the  bunch" — 
that  is,  a  horse  of  such  independent  mind 
that  he  will  go  his  own  way  the  moment  he 
(Joes  not  like  the  way  of  the  herd. 

So  each  month  the  colt  became  more  set 
on  living  free  and  more  cunning  in  the 
means  he  took  to  win  his  way.  Far  down 
in  his  soul,  too,  there  must  have  been  a 
streak  of  cruelty,  for  he  .stuck  at  nothing 
and  spared  no  one  that  seemed  to  stand  between 
him  and  his  one  desire. 

When  he  was  three  years  of  age,  just  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  young  strength  and  beauty,  his  real  troubles 
began,  for  now  his  owner  undertook  to  break  him  to 
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ride.  He  was  as  tricky  and  vicious  as  he  was  handsome, 
and  the  first  day's  experience  was  a  terrible  battle 
between  the  horse  trainer  and  the  beautiful  colt. 

But  the  man  was  skillful.  He  knew  how  to  apply 
his  power  and  all  the  plunging,  bucking,  rearing,  and 


The  rifle  was  leveled,  the  very 
brain  its  mark.     It  was  sudden  death  or  a  clean  miss 


rolling  of  the  wild  one  had  no  result  that  he  de- 
sired. With  all  his  strength  the  horse  was  hopelessly 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  skillful  horseman,  and 
Coaly-bay  was  so  far  mastered  at  length  that  a  good 
rider  could  use  him.    But  each  time  the  saddle  went 


on  he  made  a  new  fight.  After  a  few  months  of 
this  the  colt  seemed  to  realize  that  it  was  useless  to 
resist;  it  simply  got  him  lashed  and  spurred,  so  he 
pretended  to  reform.  .For  a  week  he  was  ridden  each 
day  and  not  once  did  he  buck,  but  on  the  last  day  he 
came  home  lame. 

His  owner  turned  him  out  to  pasture.  Three  days 
later  he  seemed  all  right;  he  was  caught 
and  saddled.  He  did  not  buck,  but  within 
five  minutes  he  went  lame  as  before.  Again 
he  was  turned  out  to  pasture  and  after  a 
week  saddled — only  to  go  lame  again. 

His  owner  did  not  know  what  to  think — 
whether  the  horse  really  had  a  lame  leg  or 
was  only  shamming — but  he  took  the  first 
chance  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  though  Coaly- 
bay  was  easily  worth  fifty  dollars  he  sold 
him  for  twenty-five.  The  new  owner  felt 
he  had  got  a  bargain,  but  after  being  ridden 
half  a  mile  Coaly-bay  went  lame.  The  rider 
got  off  to  examine  the  foot,  whereupon 
Coaly-bay  broke  away  and  galloped  back  to 
his  old  pasture.  Here  he  was  caught,  and 
the  new  owner,  being  neither  gentle  nor 
sweet,  applied  spur  without  mercy,  so  that 
the  next  twenty  miles  was  covered  in  less 
than  two  hours,  and  no  sign  of  lameness 
appeared. 

Now  they  were  at  the  ranch  of  this  new 
owner.  Coaly-bay  was  led  from  the  door 
of  the  house  to  the  pasture,  limping  all  the 
way,  and  then  turned  out.  He  limped  over 
to  the  other  horses.  On  one  side  of  the 
pasture  was  the  garden  of  a  neighbor.  This 
man  was  very  proud  of  his  fine  vegetables 
and  had  put  a  six-foot  fence  around  the 
place.  Yet  the  very  night  after  Coaly-bay 
arrived  certain  of  the  horses  got  into  the 
garden  somehow  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  But  they  leaped  out  before  day- 
light, and  no  one  saw  them. 

The  gardener  was  furious,  but  the  ranch- 
man stoutly  maintained  that  it  must  have  been  some 
other  horses,  since  his  were  behind  a  six-foot  fence. 

Next  night  it  happened  again.  The  ranchman 
went  out  very  early  and  saw  all  his  horses  in  the 
pasture,  with  Coaly-bay  behind  them.    His  lameness 
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seemed  worse  now  in- 
stead of  better.    In  a 
few  days,  however,  the 
horse  was  seen  walk- 
ing all  right,  so  the 
ranchman's  son 
caught  him  and  tried 
to  ride  him.    But  this 
seemed  too  good  a 
chance  to  lose.  All 
his  old  wickedness  re- 
turned to  the  horse; 
the  boy  was  bucked 
off  at  once  and 
hurt.   The  ranch- 
man himself  now 
leaped  into  the 
saddle.  Coaly-bay 
bucked  for  ten 
minutes ;  then, 
finding  he  could 
not  throw  the 
man,   tried  to 
crush    his  leg 
against   a  post, 
but   the  rider 
guarded  himself 
well.    Coaly  -  bay 
reared  and  threw 
himself  back- 
ward;  the  rider 
slipped  off,  the 
horse  fell,  jarring 
heavily,  and  be- 
fore he  could  rise 

the  man  was  in  the  saddle  again.  The  horse  nov,' 
ran  away,  plunging  and  bucking;  he  stopped  short, 
but  the  rider  did  not  go  over  his  head,  so  Coaly-bay 
turned,  seized  the  man's  foot  in  his  teeth,  and  but 
for  heavy  blows  on  the  nose  would  have  torn  him 
dreadfully.  It  was  quite  clear  now  that  Coaly-bay 
was  an  "outlaw" — that  is,  an  incurably  vicious  horse. 
The  saddle  was  jerked  off,  and  he  was  driven,  limp- 
ing, into  the  pasture. 

THE  raids  on  the  garden  continued,  and  the  two 
men  began  to  quarrel  ovtr  them.  To  prove  that 
his  horses  were  not  guilty,  the  ranchman  asked  the 
gardener  to  sit  up  7/ith  him  and  watch.  That  night, 
as  the  moon  was  \  rightly  shining,  they  saw,  not  all 
the  horses,  but  Coaly-bay,  walk  straight  up  to  the 
garden  fence — no  sign  of  a  limp  now — easily  leap 
over  it,  and  proceed  to  gobble  the  finest  things  he 
could  find.  After  they  had  made  sure  of  his  identity, 
the  men  ran  forward.  Coaly-bay  cleared  the  fence 
like  a  deer,  lightly  raced  over  the  pasture  to  mix 
with  the  herd,  and  when  the  men  came  near  him 
he  had — such  an  awful  limp. 

"That  settles  it,"  said  the  rancher.  "He's  a  fraud, 
but  he's  a  beauty,  and  good  stuff  too." 

"Yes,  but  it  settles  who  took  my  garden  truck," 
said  the  other. 

"Wall,  I  suppose  so,"  was  the  answer,  "but  luk 
ahere,  neighbor,  you  ain't  lost  more'n  ten  dollars  in 
truck.  That  horse  is  easily  worth  a  hundred.  Give 
me  twenty-five  dollars,  take  the  horse,  an'  call  it 
square." 

"Not  much  I  will,"  said  the  gardener.  "I'm  out 
twenty-five  dollars'  worth  of  truck,  an'  the  horse 
ain't  worth  a  cent  more.   I  take  him  and  call  it  even." 

And  so  the  thing  was  settled.  The  ranchman  said 
nothing  about  Coaly-bay  being  vicious  as  well  as 
cunning,  but  the  gardener  found  out  the  very  first 
time  he  tried  to  ride  him  that  the  horse  was  as  bad 
33  he  was  beautiful. 

Next  day  a  sign  appeared  on  the  gardener's  gate: 

FOR  SALE 
First-Class  Horse;  Sound  and  Gentle — $10 

Now  at  this  time  a  band  of  hunters  came  riding  by. 
There  were  three  mountaineers,  two  men  from  the 
;ity,  and  the  writer  of  this  story.  The  city  men 
were  going  to  hunt  bear.  They  had  guns  and  every- 
!;hing  needed  for  bear  hunting  except  bait.  It  is 
jsnal  U>  buy  some  worthless  horse  or  cow,  drive  it 
nto  the  mountains  where  the  bears  are,  and  kill 
t  there.  So,  seeing  the  sign  up,  the  hunters  called 
x>  the  gardener:  "Haven't  you  got  a  cheaper  horse?" 

The  gardener  replied:  "Look  at  him  there;  ain't  he 
i  beauty?  You  won't  find  a  cheaper  horse  if  you 
ravel  a  thousand  miles." 

"We  are  looking  for  an  old  bear  bait,  and  five  dol- 
arg  is  our  limit,"  replied  the  hunter. 

Horses  were  cheap  and  plentiful  in  that  country; 
juyers  were  scarce.  The  gardener  feared  that 
Joaly-bay  would  escape:  "Wall,  if  that's  the  best 
roM  can  do,  he's  yourn." 

f   The  hunter  handed  him  five  dollars,  then  said : 
j   "Now,  stranger,  bargain's  settled.    Will  you  tell 

ne  why  you  sell  this  fine  horse  for  five  dollars?" 
j   "Mighty  simple.     He  can't  be  rode.     He's  dead 
jame  when  he's  going  your  way  and  .sound  as  a 
'lollar  going  his  own.    No  fence  in  the  country  can 

lold  him;  he's  a  dangerous  outlaw;  he's  wickeder 

lor  old  Nick." 


"Well,  he's  an  almighty  handsome  J)ear 
bait,"  and  the  hunter  rode  on. 

Coaly-bay  was  driven  with  the  pack  horses 
and  limped  dreadfully  on  the  trail.  Once  or 
twice  he  tried  to  go  back,  but  he  was  easily 
turned  by  the  men  behind  him.  His  limp 
grew  worse,  and  toward  night  it  was  pain- 
ful to  see  him. 

The  leading  guide  remarked:  "That  thar 
limp  ain't  no  fake.  He's  got  some  deep- 
seated  trouble." 

Day  after  day  the  hunters  rode  farther 
into  the  mountains,  driving  the  horses  along 
and  hobbling  them  at  night.  Coaly-bay 
went  with  the  rest,  limping  along,  tossing 
his  head  and  his  long  splendid  mane  at 
every  step.  One  of  the  hunters  tried  to 
ride  him  and  nearly  lost  his  life,  for  the 
horse  seemed  possessed  of  a  demon  as  soon 
as  the  man  was  on  his  back. 

The  road  grew  harder  as  it  rose.  A  very 
bad  bog  had  to  be  crossed  one  day.  Sev- 
eral horses  got  mired  in  it,  and  as  the  men 
rushed  to  the  rescue  Coaly-bay  saw  his 
chance  of  escape.  He  wheeled  in  a  moment 
and  turned  himself  from  a  limping,  low- 
headed,  sorry,  bad-eyed  creature  into  a  high- 
spirited  horse.  Head  and  tail  aloft  now, 
shaking  their  black  streamers  in  the  wind, 
he  gave  a  joyous  neigh  and,  without  a  trace 
of  lameness,  dashed  for  his  home  a  hundred 
miles  away,  threading  each  narrow  trail 
with  perfect  certainty,  though  he  had  seen 
them  but  once  before,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  was  out  of  sight. 
The  men  were  furious,  but  one  of  them,  saying  not 
a  word,  leaped  on  his  horse — to  do  what?  Follow 
that  free-ranging  racer?  Sheer  folly.  Oh,  no — he 
knew  a  better  plan.  He  knew  the  country.  Two 
miles  around  by  the  trail,  half  a  mile  by  the  rough 
cut-off  that  he  took,  was  Panther  Gap.  The  runaway 
must  pass  through  that,  and  Coaly-bay  raced  down 
the  trail  to  find  the  guide  below  awaiting  him. 
Tossing  his  head  with  anger,  he  wheeled  on  the  up- 
trail  again  and  within  a  few  yards  recovered  his 
monotonous  limp  and  his  evil  expression.  He  was 
driven  into  camp,  and  there  he  vented  his  rage  by 
kicking  in  the  ribs  of  a  harmless  little  pack  horse. 

This  was  bear  country,  and  the  hunters  resolved 
to  end  his  dangerous  pranks  and  make  him  use- 
ful for  once.  They  dared  not  catch  him — it  wasn't 
really  safe  to  go  near  him — but  they  drove  him 
to  a  distant  glade  where  bears  abounded.  A 
thrill  of  pity  came  over  me  as  I  saw  that  beauti- 
ful untamable  creature  going  away  with  his  imi- 
tation limp. 

"Ain't  you  coming  along?"  called  the  guide. 
"No,  I  don't  want  to  see  him  die,"  was  the  answer; 
then,  as  the  tossing  head 
was  disappearing,  I  called : 
"Say,  fellows,  I  wish  you 
would  bring  me  that  mane 
and  tail  when  you  come 
back." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  a 
distant  rifle  crack  was 
heard,  and  in  my  mind's 
eye  I  saw  that  proud  head 
and  those  superb  limbs, 
robbed  of  their  sustaining 
indomitable  spirit,  falling 
flat  and  limp,  to  suffer  the 
unsightly  end  of  fleshly 
things.  Poor  Coaly-bay! 
He  would  not  bear  the 
yoke.  Rebellious  to  the 
end,  he  had  fought  against 
the  fate  of  all  his  kind.  It 
seemed  to  me  the  spirit  of 
an  eagle  or  a  wolf  it  was 
that  dwelt  behind  those 
full  bright  eyes;  that  or- 
dered all  his  wayward  life. 

I  tried  to  put  the  tragic 
finish  out  of  my  mind,  and 
had  not  long  to  battle  with 
the  thought— not  even  one 
short  hour — for  the  men 
came  back. 

Down  the  long  trail  to 
the  west  they  had  driven 
him.  There  was  no  chance 
for  him  to  turn  aside;  he 
must  go  on,  and  the  men 
behind  felt  safe  in  that. 
Farther  away  from  his 
old  home  on  the  Bitter  Root 
River  he  had  gone  each 
time  he  journeyed.  And 
now  he  had  passed  the 
high  divide  and  was  keep- 
ing the  narrow  trail  that 
leads  to  the  valley  of  bear.^ 
and  on  to  Salmon  River, 
and  still  away  to  the  open, 
wild   Columbian  plains, 
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limping  .sadly  as  though  he  knew.  His  glossy  hide 
flashed  back  the  golden  sunlight,  still  richer  than  it 
fell,  and  the  men  behind  followed  like  hangmen  in  the 
death  train  of  a  nobleman  condemned — down  the  nar- 
row trail  till  it  opened  into  a  little  beaver  meadow, 
with  rank,  rich  grass,  a  lovely  mountain  .stream,  and 
winding  bear  paths  up  and  down  the  waterside. 

"Guess  this'U  do,"  said  the  older  man. 

"Well,  here  goes  for  a  sure  death  or  a  clean  miss," 
said  the  other  confidently,  and,  waiting  till  the 
limper  was  out  in  the  middle  of  the  meadow,  he  gave 
a  short,  .sharp  whistle. 

TNSTANTLY  Coaly-bay  was  alert.  He  swung  and 
-Lfaced  his  tormentors,  his  noble  head  erect,  his 
nostrils  flaring;  a  picture  of  hor.se  beauty — yes,  of 
horse  perfection.  The  rifle  was  leveled,  the  very 
brain  its  mark — just  on  the  cross-line  of  the  eyes 
and  ears — which  meant  sure,  sudden,  painless  death. 
The  rifle  cracked.  The  great  hor.se  wheeled  and 
dashed  away;  it  was  sudden  death  or  mis.s — and  the 
marksman  missed. 

Away  went  the  wild  hor.se  at  his  famous  best,  not 
for  his  Eastern  home,  but  down  the  unknown  West- 
ern trail,  away  and  away;  the  pine  woods  hid  him 
from  view,  and  left  behind  was  the  rifleman  vainly 
trying  to  force  the  empty  cartridge  from  his  gun. 
Down  that  trail  with  an  inborn  certainty  he  went 
and  on  through  the  pines,  then  leaped  a  great  bog 
and  splashed  an  hour  later  through  the  limpid  Clear- 
water and  galloped  on,  responsive  to  some  unknown 
guide  that  subtly  called  him  for  the  farther  West. 
And  so  he  went  till  the  dwindling  pines  gave  place 
to  scrubby  cedars  and  these  in  turn  were  mixed 
with  sage:  onward  still,  till  the  far-away  flat  plains 
of  Salmon  River 
were  about  him : 
ever  on,  tireless  as 
it  seemed,  he  went, ; 
crossed  the  canon 
of  the  mighty 
Snake,  and  up 
again  to  the  high,, 
wild  plains  where 
the  wire  fence  still 
is  not — on  till  mov- 
ing specks  on  the 
far  horizon  caught 
his  eager  eyes, 
and,  coming  on  and 
near,  they  moved 
and  rushed  aside 
to  wheel  and  face 
about.  He  lifted 
up  his  voice  and 
called  to  them — 
the  long  shrill 
(Cont'd  on  page  26) 
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HUT" 


TO  ANSWER 


She 


BOTH  recognized  that  the 
time  had  come  to  close 
the  interview,  and  each  was 
extremely  pleased  with  its 
result.  Marien  had  dem- 
onstrated to  her  complete 
satisfaction  that  this  min- 
ister was  still  a  man;  that 

his  flesh  was  wax,  and  would  therefore  melt, 
believed  that  to-nip:ht  she  had  seen  it  soften. 

As  for  John,  he  believed  that  this  evening  had 
witnessed  a  triumph  for  his  tact  and  his  moral  force. 
His  sympathy  was  wholly  with  the  woman.  Con- 
vinced afresh  that  there  was  something  sublimg  in 
her  character,  he  determined  to  give  her  every  oppor- 
tunity to  reveal  herself  to  him  and  to  spare  no  effort 
upon  his  own  account  to  redeem  her  life  from  that 
ingrowing  selfishness  which  he  felt  sure  was  making 
her  unhappy  now  and  might  ultimately  rob  her  of 
all  joy  in  its  most  splendid  achievements. 

"I  shall  save  three  o'clock  to-morrow  for  you," 
Miss  Dounay  proposed,  as  if  reading  the  minister's 
purpose  in  his  eye. 

But  John  Hampstead  was  a  man  of  many  duties 
whose  time  was  not  easy  to  command. 

At  three  on  Monday  he  was  to  address 
a  mothers'  meeting,  at  four  to  go  with  a 
sad-hearted  man  to  see  his  son  in  the  county 
jail,  at  five-thirty  to  wait  with  a  woman 
upon  a  house  boat  in  the  canal  for  the  com- 
ing of  her  husband,  who  on  pay  day  invari- 
ably reached  his  home  inflamed  with  liquor 
and  sometimes  abused  his  wife  outrageously. 

"But  why  so  much  concern  about  unim- 
portant people  like  that?"  questioned  Marien, 
her  eyes  big  with  curiosity  and  wonder. 

"Any  person  in  need  is  important  to  me," 
confessed  John. 

"But  how  can  you  spare  the  time  from 
the  regular  work  of  the  church?" 

"That  is  my  regular  work,"  he  answered 
with  definite  emphasis. 

MARIEN  paused  a  moment  as  if  baffled. 
"And  your  reward  for  all  this  busybody- 
ing?"  the  actress  finally  asked,  at  the  same 
time  forcing  a  laugh  as  if  trying  to  make 
light  of  what  had  compelled  her  to  profound 
thought. 

"A  sufficient  reward,"  answered  John  hap-  his 
pily,  "is  the  grateful  regard  in  which  hun- 
dreds, and  I  think  I  may  even  say  thousands, 
of  people  throughout  the  city  hold  me:  this  and  the 
ever-widening  doors  of  opportunity  are  my  compensa- 
tion- These  things  could  lift  poorer  clay  than  mine 
and  temper  it  like  steel.  The  people  lean  upon  me.  I 
could  never  fail  them  and  they  could  never  fail  me." 

The  exalted  confidence  of  the  man  as  he  uttered 
these  last  words,  which  were  yet  without  egotism, 
suggested  the  tapping  of  vast  reservoirs  of  spiritual 
force,  and,  as  before,  this  awed  Marien  a  little,  but 
it  also  aroused  a  petty  note  in  her  nature,  filling 
her  with  a  jealousy  like  that  she  had  experienced  in 
the  church  when  she  saw  John  surrounded  by  all 
these  people  who  seemed  to  take  possession  of  him 
so  absolutely  and  with  such  disgusting  self-assurance. 

Maneuvering  her  features  into  something  like  a 
pout,  she  asked  mockingly :  "And  since  you  would 
not  leave  your  mothers'  meeting  and  your  jailbird 
and  your  wife  beater  for  me,  is  there  any  time  at 
all  when  all-seeing  Providence  would  send  you  again 
to  the  side  of  a  lonely  woman?" 

The  minister  smiled  at  the  irony  while  scanning 
once  more  the  pages  of  his  little  notebook.  "To 
look  in  after  prayer  meeting,  about  nine-thirty  on 
Wednesday  night,  would  be  my  next  opportunity, 
I  should  say,"  he  reported  presently. 

"Wednesday!"  complained  Marien.  "It  is  three 
eternities  away.  Hovv'ever,"  and  her  voice  grew  crisp 
with  decision,  "Wednesday  night  it  shall  be.  In  the 
meantime,  do  you  speak  anywhere?  I  shall  attend 
the  mothers'  meeting  if  you  will  tell  me  where  it  is. 
I  shall  even  come  to  prayer  meeting;  and,"  she  con- 
cluded vivaciously,  "you  will  be  borne  away  by  me 
triumphantly  in  my  new  French  car,  which  was  sent 
out  here  weeks  and  weeks  ago  to  be  tuned  up  and 
ready  for  my  coming." 

On  Wednesday  night  Miss  Dounay  made  good 
her  word.  When  the  little  prayer-meeting  audience 
emerged  from  the  chapel  room  of  All  People's  it 
gazed  wonderingly  at  a  huge  black  shape  on  wheels 
that  rested  at  the  cui'b  with  two  giant,  fiery  eyes 
staring  into  the  night. 

Once  the  car  even  stopped  before  the  home  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Chair,  perhaps  becausi  Hampstead  had 
told  Marien  casually  that  of  all  women  Mrs.  Bur- 
beck  had  alone  been  consistently  able  to  understand 
him,  and  the  actress  wished  to  learn  her  secret.  But 
the  Angel  of  the  Chair,  while  quite  unabashed  by 
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Chapter  Ten  — The  Plots  of  Chance 


After  the  conspiracy  the  debonair  Rollie  screwed  up 
courage.    He  sauntered  nonchalantly  through  the  hotel 


the  glamour  of  the  actress's  presence,  nevertheless 
refused  entirely  to  be  drawn  into  talk  about  Brother 
Hampstead,  who  was  usually  the  most  enthusiastic 
subject  of  her  conversation.  Instead  she  spent  most 
of  the  time  searching  the  depths  of  Miss  Dounay's 
baffling  eyes  with  a  look  from  her  own  luminous  orbs, 
half-apprehensive  and  half-appealing,  that  made  the 
caller  exceedingly  uncomf oi'table ;  so  that  Marien 
would  have  accounted  the  visit  fruitless  and  even 
unpleasant  if  she  had  not  while  there  chanced  to 
meet  the  young  man  kno^vn  to  fortune  and  the  social 
registers  as  Rollo  Charles  Burbeck. 

ROLLO  was  the  darling  son  of  the  Angel  and  the 
pride  of  the  elder's  heart.  Tall,  blond,  handsome, 
and  twenty-eight,  endowed  with  his  mother's  charm 
of  manner  and  a  certain  mixture  of  the  coarse  prac- 
ticality and  instinct  for  leadership  which  his  father 
possessed,  the  young  man  had  come  to  look  upon 
himself  as  a  sort  of  favorite  of  the  fickle  goddess 
for  whom  nothing  could  be  expected  to  fall  out  other- 
wise than  well.  Without  money  and  without  pres- 
tige— in  fact,  without  much  real  ability  and  more 
because  as  a  figure  of  youth  he  was  good  to  look 
upon  and  possessed  of  smooth  amiability — Rollie,  as 
his  friends  and  his  doting  mother  called  him,  had 
risen  through  the  lower  rounds  of  the  Amalgamated 
National  to  be  one  of  its  assistant  cashiers  and  a 
sort  of  social  handy  man  to  the  president. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  some  grains  of  sand  in 
the  bearings  of  Rollie's  spinning  chariot  wheels.  In 
his  capacity  as  an  ambassador  to  the  courts  of 
society  he  had  acquired  some  luxurious  tastes — so 
luxurious,  in  fact,  that  in  a  straining  endeavor  to 
meet  them  his  personal  expenditures  had  for  a  long 
time  considerably  exceeded  his  personal  income.  To 
meet  this  drain  upon  resources  the  debonair  youth 
did  not  possess  he  had  dangerous  recourse  to  mis- 
use of  checks  upon  a  certain  trust  fund  of  which  he 
was  the  custodian.  He  did  this  reluctantly,  it  must 
be  understood,  and  was  always  appalled  by  the  in- 
creasing size  of  the  deficit  he  was  making,  but 
against  the  day  of  reckoning  he  knew  must  come 
several  hopes  were  cherished. 

One  was  that  old  J.  M.,  brooding  genius  of  the 
Amalgamated  National,  might  become  appreciative 
and  double  Rollie's  salary.    Yet  the  heart  of  J.  M. 


was  traditionally  so  hard 
that  his  hope  was  com- 
paratively feeble.  In  fact 
Rollie  would  have  con- 
f^h  n  rt  n  O  fes.sed  himself  that  the  lot- 

\y  ll  It  il      €>  tery  ticket  which  he  bought 

every  week,  and  whereby 
he  stood  to  win  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  was  a  more  solid  one.  Besides  this, 
hope  had  other  resources.  There  were,  for  instance! 
the  "ponies"  which  part  of  the  year  were  galloping 
at  Emeryville,  only  a  few  miles  away,  and  there  were 
other  race  tracks  throughout  the  country,  and  pool 
rooms  conveniently  at  hand.  While  Rollie  was  too 
timid  to  lose  any  great  sum  at  these,  nevertheless 
they  proved  a  constant  drain;  and  the  only  real  asset 
of  his  almost  daily  venturing  was  the  doubtful  one 
of  the  friendship  of  "Spider"  Welsh,  the  bookmaker. 

Rollie's  first  test  of  this  friendship  was  made  nec- 
essary by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  notifying  him  that 
the  executors  of  the  estate  which  included  the  trust 
fund  he  had  been  looting  would  call  the  next  day 
at  eleven  for  a  formal  examination  of  the  account. 

Rollie  at  the  moment  was  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  short,  and  getting 
shorter. 

That  night  he  went  furtively  through 
an  alley  to  the  back  room  of  the  book- 
maker. "Let  me  have  seventeen  hun- 
dred, Spider,  for  three  days  and  I'll  give 
you  my  note  for  two  thousand,"  he  whis- 
pered nervously. 

"What  security?"  asked  the  Spider, 
craft  and  money  lust  swimming  in  his 
small  greenish-yellow  eye. 
,  "My  signature's  enough,"  said  Rollie, 

bluffing  weakly. 

"Nothin'  doin',"  quoth  the  Spider  de- 
cisively. 

Cold  sweat  broke  out  on  Rollie's  brow 
faster  than  he  could  wipe  it  off. 

"I'll  make  it  twenty-five  hundred,"  the 
young  man  said  hoarsely. 

Spider  looked  interested.  He  leaned 
across  the  table,  his  darting,  peculiar 
glance  shifting  searchingly  from  first 
one  of  Rollie's  eyes  to  the  other,  his  form 
half  crouching,  his  whole  body  alert.  A 
cruel  craft  depicted  on  his  face  suggested 
that  his  nickname  was  no  accident,  but  a 
sure  bit  of  underworld  characterization. 
"Make  it  three  thousand  and  I'll  lay 
the  money  in  your  hand,"  said  the  Spider  coldly. 

Rollie's  case  was  desperate.  He  drew  a  blank  note 
from  his  pocket,  filled  it  and  signed  it;  then  passed 
it  across  the  table.  But  with  the  Spider's  seventeen 
century  spots  deep  in  Rollie's  trousers  pockets  the 
feeling  that  he  had  been  grossly  taken  advantage 
of  seemed  to  demand  that  his  manhood  should 
assert  itself. 

"Spider,  you  are  a  thief!"  he  proclaimed  trucu- 
lently. 

"I  guess  you  must  be  one  yourself  or  you  wouldn't 
want  seventeen  hundred  in  such  a  hell  of  a  hurry," 
was  Spider's  cool  rejoinder  as  he  practically  shoved 
Rollie  out  of  his  back  door. 

Now  this  retort  of  Spider's  was  quite  a  shock  to 
Rollie;  but  there  are  shocks  and  shocks.  Moreover, 
when  the  executors  upon  their  scheduled  hour  came 
to  Rollo  Charles  Burbeck,  trustee,  and  found  his 
accounts  and  cash  balancing  to  a  cent,  which  was 
exactly  as  they  expected  to  find  them,  this  in  itself 
was  some  compensation  for  taking  the  back  talk  even 
of  a  bookmaker. 

IT  was  while  his  finances  were  in  this  condition, 
with  another  of  those  formal  turnings  over  of  dead 
papers  by  the  executors  only  a  few  weeks  distant, 
that  Rollie  was  greatly  astounded  to  blunder  into  the 
presence  of  Marien  Dounay  in  his  mother's  sun  room 
at  four  o'clock  one  afternoon  when  chance  had  sent 
him  home  to  don  a  yachting  costume.  Rollie's  sur- 
prise at  finding  Miss  Dounay  en  tete-a-tete  with  his 
own  mother  was  the  greater  by  the  fact  that  he  knew 
a  score  of  ambitious  matrons  who  at  this  very  time 
were  pulling  every  string  within  their  reach  to  get 
the  actress  on  exhibition  as  one  of  their  social  pos- 
sessions. 

Acquaintance  between  the  two  young  people 
ripened  swiftly.  Because  John  Hampstead  was  busy, 
Marien  had  an  abundance  of  idle  time  upon  her 
hands.  Agitated  continually  by  a  catlike  restless- 
ness, seeking  a  satiety  she  was  unable  to  find,  the 
actress  had  no  objections  to  spending  a  great  deal 
of  this  idle  time  upon  Rollie.  He  rode  with  her  in 
that  swift-scudding,  smooth-spinning  foreign  car. 

Rollie  enjoyed  all  of  this,  but  without  succumbing 
seriously.  But  all  the  while  he  held  her  acquaintance 
as  a  treasured  asset,  introducing  her  to  about-the-bay 
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society  with  such  calcuhiting;  discrimination  as  to 
i  put  under  lasting  obligations  to  himself,  not  only 
j  Mrs.  von  Studdeford,  his  friend  and  patron,  but  cer- 
Jtain  other  carefully  chosen  mistresses  of  money. 
'     As  for  Marien,  her  triumph  was  still  too  recent, 
I  her  vanity  was  still  too  childish,  not  to  extract 
considerable  enjo\Tnent  from  being  Exhibit  A  at 
the  most  important  social  gatherings  the  community 
offered;  but  her  complacence  was  at  all  times  modi- 
fied by  moods  and  caprices.    She  would  disappoint 
Rollie's  society  friends  for  the  most  unsubstantial 
reasons,  and  appeared  to  think  her  owti  whimsical 
change  of  purpose  an  entirely  sufficient  explanation. 
Sometimes  she  did  not  even  bother  about  an  explana- 
tion, and  her  manner  was  haughty  in  the  extreme. 

Her  most  vexatious  trick  of  the  kind  was  to  dis- 
appear one  night  five  minutes  before  she  was  to  have 
gone  with  Rollie  to  be  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Mrs.  Ellsworth  Harrington.  The  hostess 
raged  inconsolably,  taking  her  revenge  on  Rollie  in 
words  and  looks  which,  in  her  quarter,  proclaimed 
thumbs  down  for  that  unfortunate,  adventuring 
youth;  and,  all  in  all,  Mrs.  Harrington's  dinner  was 
about  as  merry  as  an  undertaker's  tea. 

"Take  me  about  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years  to  square  myself  with  that  double-chinned 
queen."  muttered  Rollie,  standing  at  eleven  o'clock 
of  the  same  night  upon  the  corner  opposite  the  Hotel 
St  Albans  and  looking  up  inquisitively  at  the  suite 
of  Miss  Dounay.    He  frowned  disconsolately. 

"Looks  as  if  I'd  kind  of  lost  my  rabbit's  foot," 
he  murmured,  relaxing  into  a  vernacular  that  neither 
Mrs.  Harrington  nor  Mrs.  von  Studdeford  nor  other 
ladies  of  their  class  would  have  expected  could 
flow  from  the  irreproachable  lips  of  Rollo  Charles 
Burbeck.  Yet  his  friends  should  have  been  very  in- 
dulgent with  Rollie.  The  world  had  grown  sud- 
denly hard  for  him.  The  executors  were  due  again 
to-morrow,  and  his  deficit  had  passed  four  thou- 
sand dollars. 

So  desperate  was  his  plight  that  for  an  hour  that 
afternoon  Rollie  had  actually  thought  of  throwing 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  Mrs.  Ellsworth  Harring- 
ton, who  had  hundreds  of  thousands  in  her  own  right 
and  might  have  saved  him 
with  a  scratch  of  the  pen. 
Her  heart  had  been  really 
soft  toward  Rollie  too,  but 
Marien's  caprice  to-night  had 
spoiled  all  chance  of  that. 
Xothing  remained  but  the 
Spider.     Rollie  had  an  ap- 
pointment with  him  in  fif- 
teen minutes. 

But  in  the  meantime  he 
indulged  a  somber,  irritated 
curiosity  concerning  Miss 
Dounay.  Since  staring  up- 
ward at  her  windows  brought 
no  satisfaction,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  telephone  booth 
in  the  hotel  lobby.  He  got 
the  information  that  Miss 
Dounay  was  out  but  had  left 
word  that  if  Mr.  Burbeck 
called  he  was  to  be  told 
that  he  was  expected  at  ten- 
thirty  and  that  there  would 
be  other  guests. 

EXPECTED  at  ten-thirty, 
and  other  guests!  That 
meant  supper  and  a  lively 
little  time.  No  doubt  the 
actress  would  try  to  make 
amends.  Well,  Rollie  would 
most  surely  let  her.  He  had 
no  intention  of  quarreling 
with  an  asset,  even  though 
occasionally  it  turned  itself 
into  a  liability.  But  it  was 
now  pa.st  ten  -  thirty  —  ten- 
forty-seven,  to  be  exact — and 
his  engagement  with  the 
■Spider  was  at  eleven.  How- 
3ver,  since  his  hostess  was 
still  out,  and  therefore  would 
■ye  late  at  her  own  party,  his 
:>wn  prospective  tardiness 
?ave  him  no  concern. 

But  on  leaving  the  tele- 
phone booth  and  advancing 
through  the  wide  lobby  of  the 
hotel,  young  Burbeck  was 
surprised  to  see  Miss  Dou- 
nay's  car  driven  up  to  the 
:;ur|^.  There  she  was,  the 
beautiful  devil!    Where  could 

i=the  have  been?  Yet  since  Rollie's  curiosity  and  his 
wish  for  an  explanation  of  her  conduct  were  nothing 
like  80  great  as  his  desire  to  avoid  meeting  her  until 
thig  business  with  the  Spider  was  off  his  mind,  he 
executed  an  oblique  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
side  exit,  but  not  until  a  shoulderwise  glance  had 
revealed  U>  him  the  stalwart  form  of  the  Rev.  John 
(lampstead  emerging  first  from  the  Dounay  limousine. 


"The  preacher!"  he  muttered  in  di.sgusted  tones. 
"I  thought  so.  She's  nuts  on  him,  or  he  is  on  her, 
or  something.  Say!"  and  the  young  man  came  to  an 
abrupt  stop  while  his  eyes  opened  widely  and  his 
nostrils  snifl^ed  the  air  as  if  he  scented  scandal.  "I 
wonder  if  she  tried  the  same  line  of  stuff  on  the  par- 
son and  he's  falling  for  it?  It  certainly  would  be 
tough  on  mother  if  anything  went  wrong  with  her 
sky  pilot." 

However,  Rollie's  own  exigencies  were  too  great 
for  him  to  forget  them  long,  even  in  contemplating 
the  prospective  downfall  of  a  popular  idol,  and  he 
made  his  way  to  his  engagement. 

ROLLIE  was  a  long  time  with  Spider.  Part  of  this 
delay  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Spider  was  broke. 
He  did  not  have  forty-two  hundred  dollars  nor  any 
appreciable  portion  thereof.  Another  part  of  the 
delay  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Spider  took  some  time 
in  elaborating  a  plan  to  put  both  Rollie  and  him- 
self in  possession  of  abundant  funds.  The  plan  was 
grasped  upon  quickly,  but,  being  a  detestable  coward, 
Rollie  halted  long  before  undertaking  an  enterprise 
that  required  the  display  of  nerve  and  daring  under 
circumstances  where  failure  meant  instant  ruin. 

However,  there  was  at  least  a  gambler's  chance, 
while  with  the  executors  to-morrow  there  was  no 
chance.  Inevitably,  therefore,  the  young  man,  white 
of  face,  with  a  lump  in  his  throat  and  a  flutter  in 
his  breast,  gripped  with  his  cold,  nerveless  hand  the 
avaricious  palm  of  Spider,  and  the  bargain  was  made. 
Even  then,  however,  there  was  a  stage  wait  while 
an  emissary  of  Spider's  went  on  a  dive-scouring 
tour  that  in  twenty  minutes  turned  up  a  short-haired, 
scar-nosed  shadow  of  a  man  who  answered  to  the 
name  of  the  "Red  Lizard,"  a  designation  which  the 
fiery  hue  of  his  skin  and  the  slimy  manner  of  the 
creature  amply  justified. 

Once  out  of  Spider's  place,  Rollie  lingered  in  the 
alley  long  enough  to  screw  his  scant  courage  to 
the  place  where  it  would  stick  for  a  few  hours  at 
least,  and  at  precisely  half  past  eleven,  looking  his 
handsome,  debonair  self,  his  open  overcoat  reveal- 
ing him  still  in  evening  dress,  and  with  his  silk 


"Here  they  are!"  Rollo  gulped,  as  he  drew  the  diamonds  from 
I  stole  them.    The  Red  Lizard  failed  me.    I  am  ruined  and  the  shock 


hat  self-confidently  atilt,  he  sauntered  nonchalantly 
through  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel  St.  Albans  to  an 
elevator  which  bore  him  skyward. 


ITH  more  than  a  m.onth  of  odd  hours  invested 
pon  Marien  Dounay,  the  Rev.  John  Hampstead 
had  reluctantly  made  up  his  mind  that  failure  must 
be  written  over  his  efforts  in  her  behalf. 


For  five  days  he  had  not  .seen  her,  but  hating  so  to 
give  up  entirely,  and  finding  himself  one  evening  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Hotel  St.  Albans,  he  ventured  to 
run  in  upon  her  for  a  moment.  She  was  decked  as 
if  for  an  evening  party  in  a  dress  of  gold  and  span- 
gles, as  conspicuous  for  an  excess  of  materials  irt 
the  train  as  foi-  an  uttei-  absence  of  them  about  the 
arms  and  shoulders,  which  op  this  occasion  even  the 
blaze  of  diamonds  did  not  redeem  from  a  look  of 
nakedness  to  the  eyes  of  the  minister — a  mental  re- 
action proving  that  John  Hampstead,  man,  had 
passed  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  Marien  Dounay, 
woman. 

Miss  Dounay  received  her  caller  with  her  character- 
istic low  pur  of  surprise  and  gladness,  and  in.stantly 
proposed  that  they  go  out  for  a  ride  on  the  foothill 
boulevard,  and  a  dinner  at  the  Three  Points  Inn. 

Since  the  minister  had  resolved  to  make  one  last 
effort  to  help  the  woman  he  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation. 

The  evening,  however,  was  not  a  success.  The 
dinner  was  good,  the  roads  were  smooth,  the  night 
air  was  balmy  and  full  of  a  thousand  perfumes  from 
field  and  garden,  but  Miss  Dounay's  mood,  at  first 
merry,  sagged  lower  and  lower  into  a  kind  of  sullen 
despair  in  which  she  reproached  the  minister  bitterly 
for  his  failure  to  understand  her. 

Francois  had  by  command  of  his  mistress  stopped 
the  car  on  the  curve  of  the  hill,  at  a  point  where  the 
bright  moon  made  faces  as  clear  as  day,  and,  getting 
out  as  if  to  look  the  car  over,  they  heard  his  boot 
heels  grow  fainter  and  fainter  on  the  graveled  road 
as  he  tactfully  ambled  off  out  of  earshot. 

Hampstead  was  still  patient. 

"I  have  been  so  earnest  in  my  desire  to  help  you," 
he  said  by  way  of  broaching  the  subject  again. 

"You  cannot  help  me,"  Marien  snapped.  "Some- 
thing bars  you.  Your  church,  your  position,  all  these 
foolish  women  who  are  in  love  with  you,  this  whole 
community  which  has  made  a  'property'  god  of  you 
— they  are  to  blame !    They  stand  between  us.  They 
prevent  you  from  seeing  what  you  ought  to  see. 
They  make  you  blind.  You  think  you  are  humble.  It 
is  a  mock  humility.  Under  its  guise  you  hide  a  lofty 
egotism.    You  think  you  are 
a  preacher;  you  are  not.  You 
are  still  an  actor,  playing 
your  part,  and  playing  it  so 
busily  that  you  have  ceased 
to  be  genuine.   All  this  senti- 
ment which  you  display  for 
the  suffering  and  needy  and 
distressed  is  a  worked-up 
sentiment.    It  goes  with  the 
part  you  play.    It  makes  you 
blind,  false,  hypocritical!" 

"Miss  Dounay!"  exclaimed 
the  minister  sharply. 

But,  beside  herself  with 
chagrin  and  disappointment, 
the  woman  ran  on  with  grow- 
ing scorn  as  she  asked  sneer- 
ingly:  "Do  you  not  see  that 
all  this  gaping  adoration  is 
unreal — that  a  touch  would 
overthrow  you ?  A  single 
false  step  and  the  newspapers 
which  have  made  you  for  the 
sake  of  a  front-page  holiday 
would  have  another  holiday, 
and  a  bigger  one,  in  tear- 
ing you  down." 

HAMPSTEAD  gritted  his 
teeth,  but  he  could  not 
have  stopped  her. 

"Can  you  'magine  what 
would  be  the  biggest  news 
story  that  could  break  to- 
morrow mo  mi  rig  in  Oak- 
land?" she  persisted.  "It 
would  be  the  fall  of  John 
Hampstead.  Can't  you  see 
it?"  she  laughed  derisively. 
"Headlines  a  foot  tall?  Can't 
you  hear  the  newsboys  call- 
ing? Can't  you  see  the  'sis- 
ters' whispering?  Can't  you 
see  the  gray  heads  bobbing? 
The  pulpit  of  All  People's 
declared  vacant!  John  Hamp- 
stead a  byword  and  worse — 
a  joke!   Can't  you  see  it?" 

Not  unnaturally  the  min- 
ister was  angry. 

"No,"  he  said  sharply,  "and 
you  will  never  see  it,  for  I 
shall   not   take   that  single 
false  step  of  which  you  speak." 

"Oh,  you  really  would  not  need  to  take  it," 
sneered  the  actress  with  a  sinister  note  in  her 
voice.  "A  man  in  your  position  need  not  fall. 
He  may  only  seem  to  fall." 

The  woman  was  actually  menacing  him. 

"Francois!"  John  called  sharply. 

The  chauffeur's  heels  came  clicking  back  from 


his  pocket, 
will  kill  mother" 
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around  the  turn,  and  in  a  silence,  which  upon  Miss 
Dounay's  part  might  be  described  as  fuming,  and 
upon  the  minister's  as  aggressively  dignified,  the 
couple  were  driven  back  to  the  hotel,  arriving  in 
time  for  Rollo  Burbeck  to  emerge  from  the  tele- 
phone booth  to  observe  the  car  and  to  avoid  its  oc- 
cupants, as  has  been  already  noted. 

With  almost  an  elabpration  of  scrupulous  courtesy 
the  minister  helped  Miss  Dounay  from  the  automo- 
bile, walked  with  her  to  the  elevator,  and  ascended 
to  the  doorway  of  her  apartment,  where,  extending 
his  hand,  he  said  sadly  in  tones  of  finality,  but  with- 
out a  trace  of  any  other  feeling  than  regretful  sym- 
pathy: "I  still  desire  to  befriend  you;  but  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  come  to  you  again." 

To  his  surprise  Marien  an- 
swered him  with  something  like 
a  threat. 

"It  is  I,"  she  rejoined  quickly, 
"who  will  come  to  you.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  to  happen  yet,  but 
I  will  come,  and  when  I  do,  if  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  you  will 
be  happier  to  receive  me  than 
you  ever  were  to  receive  anyone 
in  all  your  life  before!" 


dress  was  entirely  without  ornament,  presenting  a 
supreme  achievement  of  the  art  of  the  modiste,  in 
that  it  appeared  not  so  much  to  be  a  gown  as  a  bolt 
of  velvet,  suddenly  caught  up  and  draped  to  screen 
her  figure  chastely  but  beautifully.  At  the  same 
time  it  revealed  and  even  emphasized  those  rare, 
swelling  curves  and  long  svelte  lines  which  lost 
themselve?  elusively  in  the  baffling  willowiness  of 
her  remarkable  figure.  The  hair  was  worn  low 
upon  the  neck,  and  the  jewels,  which  had  blazed  in 
her  coiffure  like  a  dazzling  crown,  were  no  longer  in 
evidence.  With  them  had  gone  the  pendants  from 
her  ears  and  that  coruscating  circlet  of  diamonds 
from  the  neck  which  was  her  chief  pride  and  most 


NEITHER  had  she  ever  been 
guilty  of  a  more  studied  or  ef- 
fective bit  of  theatricalism  than 
when,  immediately  following  this 
insinuating  speech,  the  actress 
noiselessly  propelled  the  door  in- 
ward, revealing  the  presence  of  a 
group  of  men  in  evening  dress, 
posed  about  the  room  in  various 
attitudes  of  boredom.  As  the 
door  swung  these  men  turned  ex- 
pectantly and  with  quick  eyes 
photographed  the  picture  of  the 
minister  in  the  hall,  his  sober, 
perplexed  gaze  set  upon  the  figure 
of  the  beautiful  woman  whose 
features  had  instantly  changed 
as  she  made  her  entrance  upon 
an  entirely  different  drama. 

"Ah,  my  neglected  guests!"  ex- 
claimed the  actress  in  tones  of 
mild  self-reproach.  "You  will 
forgive  my  not  being  here  to  re- 
ceive you  when  you  know  the  rea- 
son. Dr.  Hampstead  has  been 
showing  me  some  of  the  more  in- 
teresting and  unusual  phases  of 
that  eccentric  parish  work  of  his 
over  which  you  Oaklanders  rave 
so  much.  And  now  the  dear,  good 
man  was  hesitating  in  the  hall  at 
intruding  upon  our  little  party. 
I  have  insisted  that  he  shall  be 
one  of  us.  Am  I  not  right,  gen- 
tlemen?" 

Several  of  Miss  Dounay's  guests 
were  well  known  to  Hampstead 
personally,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  dragged  him  within 
attested  to  the  clergyman's  wide 
popularity  among  quite  different 
sorts  of  very  much  worth-while 
persons,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Miss  Dounay's  guests  were  rather  representative. 
The  group  included  a  metropolitan  editor,  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  prominent  mer- 
chant, a  capitalist  or  two,  and  other  persons,  either 
of  achievement  or  position,  to  the  number  of  some 
eight'  or  ten. 

The  actress  had  carefully  chosen  her  guests,  and 
was  vain  enough  to  invite  no  women. 

Standing  in  the  center  of  the  room,  wearing  that 
expression  cf  happy  radiance  which  admiration  in- 
variably brought  to  her  face,  her  bare  shoulders 
gleaming,  her  jewels  blazing,  she  rotated  upon  her 
heel  till  her  train  wound  up  in  a  swirling  eddy  at 
her  feet,  out  of  which  she  bloomed  like  some  volup- 
tuous flower,  while  a  chorus  of  "Oh's"  and  "Ah's" 
of  laughing  adulation  followed  the  revolution  of  her 
eyes  about  the  circuit.  The  guests  knew  that  to 
their  hostess  this  little  gathering  was  a  play  and 
their  part  was  to  enact  a  vigorously  approving 
audience. 

"Gentlemen,"  she  proposed,  "you  are  all  in  eve- 
ning dress;  but  I" — and  she  shrugged  her  bewitch- 
ing shoulders  naively — "I  have  been  in  this  gown 
for  ages,  until  I  hate  it.  Will  you  indulge  me  a 
little  longer?"  and  she  inclined  her  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  red  portieres  through  which  she 
had  gone  that  first  night  to  don  the  diamonds  for 
Hampstead. 

Miss  Dounay  achieved  another  startling  thea- 
tricalism by  reappearing  in  astonishingly  short  time 
offering  the  most  surprising  contrast  to  her  former 
self.  The  yellovv^  and  spangles  were  gone.  In  their 
place  was  the  simplest  possible  gown  of  soft  black 
velvet,  without  sleeves,  with  only  a  narrow  band 
passing  over  the  .shoulders,  and  framing  a  bust  like 
marble  for  its  whiteness  against  the  black.  The 


ALARM  CLOCKS 

BY   JOYCE  KILMER 

When  Dawn  strides  out  to  wake  a  dewy  farm 
Across  green  fields  and  yellow  hills  of  hay. 
The  little  twittering  birds  laugh  in  his  way 

And  poise  triumphant  on  his  shining  arm. 

He  bears  a  sword  of  flame,  but  not  to  harm 
The  drowsy  Hfe  that  owns  his  quickening 
sway; 

And  barnyard  voices  shrilling  "It  is  day!" 
Take  by  his  grace  a  sweet  and  alien  charm. 

But  in  the  city,  Hke  a  wounded  thing 

That  limps  to  cover  from  the  angry  chase. 
He  steals  down  streets  where  ghastly  arc- 
lights  sing 

That  wanly  mock  his  young  and  shameful 
And  tiny  gongs  with  cruel  fervor  ring  [face, 
In  many  a  high  and  dreary  sleeping-place. 


valuable  single  possession.  There  was  not  even  a 
band  of  gold  upon  her  arms  nor  a  ring  upon  her 
tapering  finger. 

What  the  admiring  circle  saw  was  not  something 
brilliant  because  bedizened,  but  a  creature  exquisite 
because  genuine,  a  beauty  depending  for  its  power 
solely  upon  nature's  comeliness. 

No  woman  with  less  beauty  or  less  art,  desiring  to 
be  admired  as  Marien  Dounay  passionately  did,  could 
have  dared  this  contrast  successfully.  No  one  who 
knew  men  less  thoroughly  than  she  would  have  un- 
derstood that  for  a  purely  professional  artist  to  at- 
tain this  look  of  a  simple,  womanly  woman  was  the 
greatest  possible  triumph,  stirring  every  instinct  of 
admiration  and  of  chivalry. 

But  more  important  to  us  than  the  slight  addi- 
tional sensation  this  achieved  for  the  actress  was  the 
fact  that  it  gave  Rollo  Charles  Burbeck  the  chance 
upon  which  he  was  prepared  to  play  his  destiny. 

AND  whatever  was  at  the  back  of  the  trick  Miss 
■  Dounay  had  played — and  there  was  generally 
something  back  of  her  caprices — in  thrusting  John 
Hampstead,  with  whom  she  had  practically  quar- 
reled, into  this  group  of  her  guests,  she  appeared  to 
forget  him  entirely  in  the  succession  of  whims, 
moods,  and  graces  with  which  she  proceeded  to  their 
entertainment. 

For  one  thing,  she  admitted  them  to  the  large  room 
which  served  as  her  boudoir,  into  which  <they  had 
seen  her  go  in  gold  and  spangles  to  emerge  like  a 
miracle  in  demure  black  velvet. 

Of  course  there  was  an  excuse  for  thus  titillating 
the  curiosity  of  vigorous  men  with  that  lure  of  mys- 
terious enchantment  which  lurks  in  the  boudoir  of  a 
lovely  woman  where  every  corner  seemed  to  hold 


a  wardrobe  trunk,  its  tall  doors  gaping  to  reveal 
tantalizing  glimpses  of  garments  all  aglitter,  the 
very  emptiness  of  which  in  some  manner  is  witch-  ' 
ingly  suggestive  of  the  form  they  are  designed  to 
cover  and  adorn.    The  excuse  was  that  the  room, 
while  half  boudoir,  was  also  half  studio,  and  held  - 
tables  on  which  were  displayed  the  models  of  the  ^ 
stage  sets  and  the  costumer's  designs  for  Miss  Dou-  i 
nay's  coming  London  production. 

As  the  actress  had  divined,  the  inspection  of  these 
fascinating  details  of  stagecraft  interested  her 
guests  as  much  as  the  display  of  them  delighted  her. 

In  the  hour  which  ensued  before  the  supper  a 

collation  that  in  its  variety  and  substance  again 
proved  how  well  the  actress  com- 

 ,      prehended   the   appetite   of  the 

male — two  or  three  guests  ar- 
rived tardily.  The  earliest  of 
these  to  enter  was  Rollo  Charles 
Burbeck,  who  came  in  ample  time 
to  roam  about  the  room  of  mys- 
tery at  will  with  the  remainder 
of  the  guests.  Indeed,  he  stayed 
in  it  so  long  that  its  enchant- 
ment for  him  might  have  been 
presumed  to  be  greater  than  foi- 
the  others. 

Before  the  supper,  too,  one  of 
the  guests  craved  the  liberty  of 
departing.  This  was  the  Rev. 
John  Hampstead.  The  farewell 
of  his  hostess  was  gracious  and 
without  the  slightest  reminis- 
cence of  anything  unpleasant.  He 
was  prevented  from  more  than 
mentally  congratulating  himself 
upon  the  change  in  her  manner 
toward  him,  Ifowever,  by  the  fact 
that  in  departing  he  came  face 
to  face  with  Rollo  Burbeck.  The 
latter  was  just  emerging  from  the 
boudoir-studio  with  a  disturbed 
look  upon  his  usually  placid  face, 
as  if,  for  instance,  he  had  seen 
a  ghost. 

In  consequence  the  minister 
moved  down  the  corridor  to  the 
elevator,  not  pondering  upon  his 
own  perplexities,  but  saying 
quietly  to  himself :  "I  wonder  now 
if  that  young  man  is  in  any  seri- 
ous trouble.  It  would  break  his 
mother's  heart — it  would  kill  her 
if  he  were." 

NEXT  morning  Dr.  Hampstead 
was  up  bright  and  early,  clad 
in  his  long  study  gown  and  walk- 
ing, according  to  custom,  beneath 
his  palm  trees  while  he  reflected 
on  the  duties  of  the  day  before 
him.  Although  this  was  really 
-he  day  of  all  days  for  him,  he 
did  not  know  it. 

An  unpleasant  thought  of 
Marien  Dounay  came  imperti- 
nently into  mind,  but  he  repressed 
it.  He  had  failed  vnth  her.  A 
pity!  Yes;  but  his  work  was 
too  big,  too  important,  for  him 
longer  to  permit  it  to  be  interfered  with  by  any 
individual. 

Besides,  there  were  with  him  this  morning  thoughts 
of  a  totally  different  woman  whose  life  was  as  fresh 
and  beautiful  as  the  dew-kissed  flowers  about  him. 
Five  years  of  unswerving  devotion  on  his  part  had 
all  but  wiped  from  Bessie's  memory  the  admission  of 
her  lover  which  had  hurt  her  trusting  heart.  That 
confiding  trust,  the  loss  of  which  her  pen  had  so 
eloquently  lamented,  had  grown  again.  The  very 
day  was  set.  In  four  months  John  Hampstead  would 
hold  Bessie  Mitchell  in  his  arms,  and  this  time  it 
seemed  to  him — more  surely  than  it  had  that  day 
in  the  little  summer  house  by  the  tiny  painted  park 
in  Los  Angeles — that  he  would  never  again  let  her 
out  of  them. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  a  thud  sounded  on 
the  graveled  walk  at  the  minister's  feet.  It  was  the 
morning  paper  tightly  rolled  and  whirled  from  the 
unerring  hand  of  a  boy  upon  a  flying  bicycle.  After 
waving  his  hand  in  response  to  a  similar  salute  from 
the  grinning  urchin,  the  minister  turned  and  looked 
speculatively  at  the  roll  of  ink  and  paper.  That 
paper  was  the  world  coming  to  sit  down  at  breakfast 
vrith  him  and  tell  him  what  it  had  been  doing  in  the 
past  twenty-four  hours.  It  had  been  doing  some  des- 
perate things.  The  wide  strip  of  mourning  at  the 
end  of  the  bent  cylinder,  indicating  tall  headlines, 
showed  this.  The  paper  had  come  to  him  to  make 
confession  of  the  world's  sins.  This  was  right,  for 
he  was  one  of  the  world's  confessors. 

But  with  this  thought  came  another  which  had 
occurred  to  the  conscientiousminister  before.  This  was 
that  he  had  won  his  confessor's  gaberdine  too  cheaply- 
He  had  gained  his  position  as  a  deputy  savior  of 
mankind  at  too  small  a  cost.     {Cont'd  on  page  26) 
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COMMENT  ON  POLITICS 


u 


IF  one  were  to  try  to  guess  President 
Wilson's  course  in  our  present  rela- 
tions with  Austria,  basing  the  guess 
upon  his  past  performances  and  upon 
such  information  as  one  is  apt  to  ex- 
tract from  the  atmosphere  of  official 
Washington,  it  would  be  something  like 
this:  President  Wilson  will  practice 
forbearance  and  patience  to  the  last 
degree.  He  will  assume  that  Austria 
is  a  distracted  country  torn  by  a  na- 
tional crisis.  He  will  assume  that  the 
responsible  statesmen  in  Austria  are 
troubled  by  many  anxieties,  and  that 
under  these  circumstances  many  things 
can  happen  which  would  not  happen 
normally.  He  will  regard  these  circum- 
stances as  laying  an  obligation  upon 
him  to  be  patient  and  forbearing,  just 
as  one  would  be  in  analogous  personal 
relations.  If  he  resorts  to  a  sterner  tone 
in  his  relations  with  Austria,  it  will  be 
after  he  feels  that  he  has  exhausted  the 
last  limits  of  courtesy  and  consideration. 

The  President 

ACCORDING  as  you  are  friendly  or 
.  unfriendly  in  saying  it,  President 
Wilson  is  either  a  victim  of  circum- 
stances or  he  has  suffered  the  fate  of 
the  opportunist.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
his  course  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
met  the  approval  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. WTien  the  world  is  shocked  by  such 
a  cataclysm  as  burst  upon  it  in  1914, 
whatever  a  nation  will  do  depends  upon 
its  leadership.  Our  leadership,  in  the 
shape  of  Wilson,  chose  to  sit  very  tight 
and  keep  very  calm.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  at  the  time  that  course  was  gen- 
erally accepted  and  approved.  Wilson 
reaped  the  benefit  of  its  popularity.  In 
his  annual  message  over  a  year  ago  the 
most  striking  point  was  his  declaration 
that  we  would  not  be  rushed  off  our 
feet  by  events  outside  our  own  borders. 
This,  too,  was  applauded.  When  the 
Lvsitania  incident  occurred  Wilson 
maintained  the  same  attitude.  Prob- 
ably that  was  the  occasion  when  he 
overplayed  the  position  of  immutable 
calm.  It  remained  true  then  as  before 
that  the  thing  a  people  will  do  in  the 
face  of  such  a  shock  as  this  nation 
had  the  morning  after  the  Lusitania 
sinking  depends  upon  the  initiative  that 
its  leadership  happens  to  take.  This  is 
familiar  crowd  psychology.  For  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  Lusitania  incident 
this  nation  could  have  done  one  of  two 
things:  it  could  have  continued  the  pol- 
icy of  calm,  of  waiting,  of  negotiation, 
or  it  could  have  let  its  indignation  find 
expression.  There  was  just  that  short 
time  when  a  nation  could  be  indignant 
and  could  do  the  things  that  indigna- 
tion justifies.  Or,  accepting  different 
leadership — the  leadership  that  Wilson 
provided — it  could  let  its  passion  ebb 
away.  Wilson  chose  this  course,  and 
it  is  coming  home  to  trouble  him  now. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  when  a 
world  is  convulsed  in  arms  no  one  nation 
can  remain  quite  unaffected.  War  has 
forced  itself  on  Wilson,  and  now  he  is 


out  as  an  advocate  of  prepareoness.  He 
begins  preparedness  a  year  and  four 
months  after  the  warning  has  come. 

The  Issue 

IF  public  opinion  on  our  foreign  rela- 
tions is  now  swinging  around  to  Roose- 
velt, and  focusing  upon  him  in  such  a 
striking  way  as  to  make  him  the  one 
anti-Administration  leader  in  the  coun- 
try, and  a  very  likely  presidential  nomi- 
nee of  the  Republican  party,  it  must  be 
said  that  he  deserves  the  reward.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  took  a  course  on  our  foreign 
policy  which  is  squarely  opposed  to 
President  Wilson's.  He  took  it  at  the 
beginning,  when  President  Wilson's 
course  was  popular  and  his  was  not. 
He  has  maintained  it  forcibly  and  con- 
sistently, and  now  the  country  is  com- 
ing around  to  him.  Meantime  President 
Wilson  has  felt  compelled  to  abandon 
much  of  his  attitude  and  adopt  at  least 
a  portion  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's.  The  one 
point  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been 
less  fortunate  has  been  in  making  him- 
self clear,  in  making  the  public  under- 
stand just  what  his  course  would  have 
been.  The  "New  Republic"  has  done 
Mr.  Roosevelt  a  service  in  printing  an 
intelligent  statement  of  the  distinction 
between  the  policies  of  the  two  men.  It 
is  from  the  "New  Republic's"  article 
that  the  following  sentences  are  taken : 

There  is  neither  paradox  nor  casuistry  in 
the  statement  that  in  the  long  run  the  Wilson 
method  leads  to  war  and  the  Roosevelt  method 
leads  to  peace.  .  .  . 

Did  Mr.  Wilson  come  to  terms  with  Ger- 
many without  the  use  or  threat  of  force?  Not 
in  the  least.  His  first  note  about  "strict  ac- 
countability" was  a  threat.  .  .  .  Germany 
paused,  for  the  United  States  had  appeared 
as  a  possible  enemy.  .  .  .  Now  what  were  the 
decisive  elements  in  Mr.  Wilson's  diplomacy? 
A  threat  several  times  repeated;  a  calculation 
in  Germany  as  to  the  reality  of  the  threat,  and 
the  role  which  the  United  States  could  play 
as  a  belligerent.  .  .  . 

To  call  this  a  triumph  of  diplomacy  is  to 
ignore  the  facts.  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  argue 
Germany  out  of  her  policy;  Mr.  Wilson  used 
the  old-fashioned  method  of  threats.  .  .  .  There 
was  no  magic  in  his  notes,  but  the  threat  of 
war.  His  words  were  backed  by  the  possible 
strength  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  There  was 
nothing  "new"  about  Mr.  Wilson's  diplomacy. 
It  merely  proved  again  that  an  international 
policy  rests  upon  armaments.  ... 

The  chief  difference  between  the  Wilson  and 
the  Roosevelt  conception  of  diplomacy  is  not 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  doesn't  use  words  or  that 
Mr.  Wilson  doesn't  use  guns.  They  both  use 
words  and  they  both  use  guns.  And  in  both 
cases  the  final  sanction  of  words  is  guns. 
Where  they  differ  is  in  this:  when  Mr.  Roose- 
velt uses  words  the  guns  are  already  visible; 
when  Mr.  Wilson  uses  words  his  opponent  is 
still  kept  guessing  about  the  guns.  ...  If  his 
opponent  guesses  that  perhaps  guns  will  never 
be  used,  he  is  incited  to  go  on  committing  out- 
rages and  piling  up  irritations  which  in  the 
end  will  make  war  inevitable.  .  .  . 

The  Roosevelt  method  eliminates  the  period 
of  guessing.  It  consists  in  using  words  at 
their  full  value,  and  making  the  opponent  re- 
alize from  the  start  that  they  mean  exactly 
what  they  say.  There  is  only  one  respect  in 
which  this  method  is  more  dangerous  than  Mr. 
Wilson's.  It  docs  not  trust  to  luck.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  the  great  advantage  that 
it  catches  the  lawbreaker  when  he  is  young  and 
easier  to  deal  with  


The  Wilson  method  is  to  watch  and  wait  for 
things  to  happen,  and  then  to  try  and  find  a 
way.  The  Roosevelt  method  is  to  act  decisively 
when  things  are  going  to  happen. 

So  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Roosevelt  method  which  increases  the  real 
risks  of  war.  It  is  far  more  likely  to  decrease 
them.  In  trying  to  explain  his  point  of  view 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  come  to  overstate  it.  But  in 
the  long  run  the  Roosevelt  methods,  not  the 
Roosevelt  magazine  articles,  are  likely  to  prove 
the  methods  of  a  genuine  internationalism. . . . 

The  Lack  of  Leaders 

WITH  regard  to  the  present  Congress 
and  what  it  is  apt  to  do  during  the 
coming  months,  one  gets  a  confused  im- 
pression of  chaotic  conditions  and  ar- 
rives at  the  end  of  long  thought  about 
it  with  a  rather  discouraged  feeling.  It 
is  clear  that  preparedness  is  going  to  be 
the  chief  topic  of  discussion.  This  is 
necessary  and  cannot  be  helped,  but  it 
means  the  postponement  and  ignoring 
of  many  other  important  issues.  Even 
granting  that  it  is  necessary,  if  unfor- 
tunate, that  preparedness  should  con- 
sume most  of  the  time  of  the  session, 
one  would  like  to  feel  that  on  that  ques- 
tion there  will  be  clear-cut  leadership 
and  discussion  likely  to  lead  to  action. 
But,  sad  to  say,  this  is  not  true.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  for  one  kind  and  degree 
of  preparedness.  In  the  past  when  he 
has  asserted  his  leadership  he  has  se- 
cured what  he  went  after,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  in  this  present 
case  he  does  not  trust  his  leadership 
and  will  not  put  it  to  the  test.  He  is 
more  likely  to  rely  on  Republican  help 
against  the  refractory  elements  of  his 
own  party.  The  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
Congressman  Claude  Kitchin  of  North 
Carolina,  is  squarely  opposed  to  Wilson 
on  this  issue.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  also  differs 
from  President  Wilson,  and  so  do  most 
of  the  Democrats  on  that  committee.  In 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs the  case  is  the  same.  Such  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  and  Senators  as 
believe  in  preparedness — and  most  of 
them  do — believe  in  a  kind  and  degree 
so  different  from  President  Wilson  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  submit  to  his 
program.  What  may  come  out  of  this 
condition  is  difficult  to  guess.  The  one 
certain  thing  is  utter  lack  of  leadership. 

What  Bryan  Will  Do 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  thing 
— indeed,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  im- 
portant thing — about  the  Democratic 
presidential  situation  is  that  Mr.  Bryan 
has  said  to  many  persons  that  he  is 
going  to  oppose  President  Wilson's  nom- 
ination because  of  the  plank  against  a 
second  term  in  the  platform  of  the 
last  Democratic  Convention.  Mr.  Bryan 
has  made  no  secret  of  this  intention 
and  apparently  has  been  entirely  will- 
ing that  it  should  come  to  the  public 
through  the  newspapers.  Neither  the 
public  nor  the  newspapers  have  seemed 
to  attach  to  it  the  significance  which 
it  undoubtedly  will  have. 
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After  the  Ancona — What? 

THE  Austrian  Government  has  disavowed  the  sinking  of  the 
Ancona,  the  guilty  submarine  captaiia  is  to  be  punished  under 
their  own  rules  in  some  unspecified  way,  and  some  indemnity  is 
to  be  paid  for  the  losses  of  life  caused  by  his  unauthorized  act. 
Vienna  agrees  that  passengers  are  to  be  given  a  chance  for  their 
lives.  This  looks  good,  but  while  the  settlement  is  pending  Ameri- 
cans are  warned  not  to  embark  on  the  French  liner  Lafaijette. 
and  the  Persia  and  other  passenger  vessels  are  torpedoed  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  an  appalling  loss  of  life.  What  will  be  the  next 
act  in  this  submarine  inferno?  The  second  Austrian  note  on  the 
Ancona  states  "facts"  that  are  inconsistent  with  each  other  and 
that  agree  with  no  other  responsible  version  of  the  matter.  The 
picture  drawn  is  that  of  a  conscientious  submarine  captain  who 
causes  panic  by  shelling  a  helpless  ship  and  then  stills  the  panic 
by  blowing  up  the  ship!  Even  so.  the  note  would  be  a  step 
toward  settlement  were  it  not  for  continuing  slaughter  at  sea. 
Berlin  is  pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the  Ancona  matter  and 
resolutely  does  nothing  about  the  unsettled  controversy  with  us 
over  the  Lusitania.  If  the  Teutonic  powers  wanted  to  string  the 
United  States  along  with  endless  diplomatic  palaver  while  doing 
all  the  submarine  piracy  possible,  they  would  be  acting  precivsely 
as  they  are  doing  now.  Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  has 
not  formed  any  definite  conclusions  as  to  what  should  be  done  in 
these  matters,  and  the  Administration  has  never  attempted  the 
leadership  necessary.  Our  position  is  merely  that  of  the  helpless 
bystander,  and  the  Ancona  incident  proves  it. 

What  Shall  Our  Land  Be? 

AMID  the  flood  of  Government  documents  the  recent  report  of 
.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  a  real  land- 
mark. Here  we  have  again  the  American  sense  of  creative  power 
and  creative  purpose,  the  mission  of  our  country  to  build  a  great 
free  state  in  a  new  land.  As  recited  in  this  glowing  report,  the 
bare  facts  of  our  national  resources  are  as  thrilling  as  any  ro- 
mance. On  this  continent  we  have  the  basis  for  a  civilization  that, 
if  necessary,  can  be  made  independent  of  all  others;  for  we  pro- 
duce practically  every  mineral  needed  in  industry,  and  all  the  grains, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  fibers  of  the  temperate  zone.  We  can  build 
up  our  soils  and  keep  them  fertile  with  our  own  chemicals,  while 
the  running  waters  of  this  country  can  be  made  to  yield  some  sixty 
million  horsepower.  To  meet  the  puzzles  set  us  by  this  abounding 
Nature  we  have  the  restless  skill  of  our  inventors,  to  whom  over 
two  hundred  patents  are  issued  every  day ;  and  for  the  future  citi- 
zenship of  the  Republic  there  are  more  than  twenty  million  boys 
and  girls  in  the  public  schools.  What  are  we  determined  that  this 
glorious  land  shall  be?  The  answer  must  be  worked  out  by  a  wise 
leadership  relying  on  the  spirit  and  self-confidence  of  the  people, 
and  working  toward  a  closer  and  stronger  coordination  of  our  in- 
dustrial and  social  life.  For  the  immediate  future  Secretary  Lane 
urges,  first,  a  general  development  bill  to  open  up  our  national 
domain's  resources  of  coal,  gas,  oil,  phosphates,  and  potash,  but 
with  due  safeguards  against  monopoly  and  nonuse.  His  second 
measure  is  the  Ferris  Bill,  to  promote  the  use  of  water  power  on 
national  lands  for  the  generation  of  electricity.  Both  these  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  last  session,  but  failed  in  the 
Senate.  Both  embody  true  conservation  principles  and  are  essential 
to  the  solid  growth  of  this  country.  In  addition,  Mr.  Lane  proposes 
a  rural  school  campaign  to  vitalize  education  in  its  service  to  the 
farming  communities.  These  measures  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant business  Congress  has  to  consider,  for  they  are  concerned 
with  the  permanent  living  strength  of  our  country,  and  their  fate 
will  show  what  sort  of  statesmanship  Congress  has. 

Railroading  and  Letter  Writing 

THE  trial  of  the  former  directors  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  dragged  its  slow  length  along  without  any 
nerve-racking  thrills.  And  yet  wherever  Mellen  figured,  there  was 
bound  to  be  interest.  Mellen'S  evident  zest  in  the  game  was 
brought  out  by  the  reading  of  an  old  letter  written  by  him  to 
one  of  his  underlings  in  regard  to  refusing  credit  to  the  New 
England  Railroad,  then  one  of  the  New  Haven's  chief  competitors. 
Here  is  a  part  of  it: 

Write  just  as  nice  a  letter  as  you  know  how,  expressing  all  manner  of  re- 
gret that  you  are  obliged  to  take  this  action,  and  that  it  embarrasses  them,  but 
ask  them  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  railroad  situation  and  try  to  put  up 


with  the  situation  as  not  being  an  unreasonable  one,  but  rather  one  necessary 
for  the  proper  protection  of  our  property. 

You  can  fix  up  a  good  letter — I  have  no  doubt  one  that  will  draw  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed  and  convince  them  that  you  are 
only  driven  to  this  course  by  dire  necessity. 

That  the  recipient  of  this  thoroughly  understood  the  Mellen  method 
is  indicated  by  his  reply : 

Instead  of  writing  them  I  have  decided  to  send  a  man  down  to  Taunton  to 
interview  these  parties  verbally.  I  have  selected  young  Palmer,  and  I  think 
he  will  reflect  our  grief  at  the  cruel  situation.  Palmer  was  to  have  been  mar- 
ried the  first  of  January,  but  the  Pennsylvania  cut  down  their  force  in  Boston, 
whereby  he  lost  his  position.  When  he  came  here  his  pay  was  less  and  the 
pool-  fellow  has  been  waiting,  waiting,  waiting  ever  since.  I  think  his  mourn- 
ful appearance  will  enable  him  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  sad  side  of  this  un- 
fortunate situation. 

The  paper  reporting  this  added  that  at  the  reading  "Mellen  laughed 
delightedly."  All  of  which  helps  to  explain  why  Mellen  has  never 
achieved  the  position  of  a  household  god  in  New  England. 

Governing  Our  Cities 

THE  Federal  Census  Bureau  figures  on  the  subject  show  that  the 
commission  form  of  government  will  probably  soon  be  in  effect 
for  a  majority  of  our  cities.  It  now  obtains  in  81  of  the  204  that 
have  over  30,000  population.  The  basic  reason  is  plain  if  you  look 
at  certain  facts  in  New  York  City.  The  best  Board  of  Aldermen 
that  metropolis  has  ever  had  went  out  of  office  last  month,  leaving 
no  unfinished  business  and  with  a  brilliant  record  of  good  work. 
Well  done.  Under  the  leadership  of  Henry  H.  Curran  they  or- 
ganized along  modern  lines,  turning  over  administrative  matters 
to  the  proper  bodies,  giving  proper  publicity  to  important  com- 
mittee work,  and  preventing  snap  action.  After  fifteen  years  of 
wasteful  delay  this  body  got  a  unified  building  law  for  the  city 
and  made  a  useful  code  of  the  tangled  municipal  ordinances.  These 
are  amples  of  their  achievement.  The  voters  rewarded  this  serv- 
ice by  turning  the  board  over  to  Tammany  at  the  last  election !  It 
was  an  off  year,  the  public  mind  was  full  of  other  things.  Murphy's 
bunch  were  on  the  job  and  put  the  chief's  men  in.  The  answer  is 
that  the  commission  form  of  government  makes  a  few  men  responsi- 
ble, keeps  the  spotlight  on  them,  and  forces  their  acquaintance  on 
the  public.  There  are  no  shadows  for  the  tiger  to  lurk  in.  With 
home  rule  cutting  out  the  Legislature's  meddling,  the  commission 
method  is  the  best  available  means  we  now  have  for  making  our 
cities  livable.    More  will  try  it  and  win. 
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The  Hyphen  in  Hawaii 

N  addressing  the  Japanese  Citizens'  Association  of  Hawaii,  of 
which  he  is  the  leader,  S.  Sokabe  of  Honolulu  said : 

You  who  were  born  in  Hawaii  are  not  the  sons  of  the  Emperor.  If  trouble 
should  come  with  Japan,  you  must  remember  that  you  are  the  sons  of  the  Presi- 
dent, not  of  the  Emperor.  Aim  to  work  for  the  best  examples  of  citizenship 
and  then  aim  to  work  for  peace. 

The  Honolulu  "Star-Bulletin"  reports  the  entire  speech,  and  it  is 
worth  reading.  This  is  straight,  plain  talk,  and  there  are  men  of 
the  so-called  superior  races,  much  nearer  home  than  Honolulu,  who 
would  do  well  to  follow  Mr.  Sokabe's  example  and  advice. 

Boot  It  Out  Again 

THE  backers  of  the  proposed  Muscle  Shoals  waterway  project 
are  the  princes  of  the  bacon-hunting  crowd,  and  ought  to  be 
crowned  with  hoops  of  the  annual  river  pork  barrel.  They  asked 
the  Sixty-third  Congress  to  spend  $10,325,000  outright  for  locks, 
dams,  and  easements  on  the  Muscle  Shoals  branch  of  the  Tennessee 
River  in  Alabama,  and  to  loan  .$8,375,000  to  the  Alabama  Water 
Power  Company,  to  be  paid  in  installments  covering  a  period  of 
100  years,  with  interest  at  3  per  cent.  The  $10,325,000  was  for 
alleged  navigation  facilities,  and  the  loan  was  to  enable  the  private 
concern,  which  controls  96  per  cent  of  all  water  power  in  Alabama, 
to  make  profits  out  of  the  Government's  property.  The  river  at 
that  point,  which  is  250  miles  from  the  mouth,  was  canalized  be- 
tween 1868  and  1889,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1913 
it  cost  $4,555,655.  That  was  for  the  promotion  of  navigation.  The 
traffic  reached  26,879  tons  in  1906  and  dropped  to  5,887  tons  in  1913, 
the  last  year  for  which  we  have  an  official  report.  For  every  ton 
shipped  through  the  locks  in  1913  Uncle  Sam  paid  a  subsidy  of 
over  $40.  The  $18,700,000  scheme  was  booted  out  of  last  year's 
River  and  Harbor  Bill,  despite  a  vigorous  defense  of  it  by 
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Majority  Leader  Underwood.  Even  Congressmen  with  pork  proj- 
ects of  their  own  voted  against  this  grab.  But  the  Muscle  Shoals 
lobby  was  not  dismayed.  It  is  back  in  Washington,  trying  its  best 
to  get  away  with  the  bacon.    Congress  must  use  the  boot  again. 

Showing  'Em  Up 

"Q RATING"  is  the  edict.  Special  costumes,  of  all  degrees  of 
O  fiossiness,  adorn  shop  windows ;  the  largest  theatre  in  this 
country  has  made  skating  on  real  ice  the  big-feature  spectacle, 
and  some  hotels  are  on  the  verge  of  transforming  their  ballrooms 
into  indoor  rinks.  Yes,  the  city  has  "discovered"  skating.  "What 
are  they  gonna  do  with  it?" 
you  ask.  Well,  we'll  venture 
that  it  won't  be  long  be- 
fore the  ladies  are  even  more 
charming  on  runners  than  in 
the  multiform  dances  they 
have  learned.  But -what  about 
the  young  city  man  ?  He  was 
in  his  element  in  the  cabaret 
and  tango  parlor,  but  may- 
be it  will  prove  a  sorry  day 
for  him  when  he  gets  on 
skates.  You  remember  what 
happened  to  Winkle  in 
"Pickwick  Papers": 

"How  slippery  it  is,  Sam!" 

"Not  an  uncommon  thing  upon 
ice,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"These — these — are  very  awk- 
ward skates,  ain't  they,  Sam?'.' 
inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  staggering. 

"I'm  afeerd  there's  a  orkard 
gen1,'jn'n  in  'em,  sir,"  replied 
Sam. 

"Just  hold  me  at  rirst,  Sam  ; 
will  you?"  .said  Mr.  Winkle. 
"There — that's  right.  I  shall  soon 
set  in  the  way  of  it,  Sam.  Not 
too  fast,  Sa.m;  not  too  fast." 

Mr.  Winkle,  stooping  forward, 
with  his  body  half  doubled  up, 
was  being  assisted  over  the  ice  by 
Mr.  Weller  in  a  very  singular 
and  unswanlike  manner. 

A  little  later  Winkle  sat  down — .so  hard  that  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  smile  with  the  onlookers,  Oh,  the  thousands  that  are 
landing  in  WINKLE'S  posture  this  winter! 

The  Real  Thing 

IN  the  country,  anyhow,  this  sudden  metropolitan  craze  of  skat- 
ing will  be  greeted  with  quiet  amusement  and  with  scorn,  too, 
for  any  skating  that  has  to  be  done  indoors.  Your'real  bred-in-the- 
bone  lover  of  ice  and  the  poli.shed  steel  thi..ks  of  skating  as  a  part 
of  the  great  outdoors  in  winter.  From  his  very  childhood  it  has 
been  a  part  of  his  life.   Reminiscent  he  can  relate  with  the  poet : 

All  shod  with  steel. 
We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
And  woodland  pleasures  .  .  . 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew, 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle;  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud; 
The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron. 

This  is  autobiographic,  but  less  characteristically  Wordsworthian 
than  where  he  .skates  off  by  him.self : 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 

Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 

Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuous  throng. 

To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star 

That  fled,  and,  flying  .still  before  me,  gleamed 

Upon  the  glassy  plain. 

Boy  and  girl,  youth  and  grown-up,  all  have  been  at  it  and  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  winter  is  winter:  cutting  figure  eights  and  the 
more  intricate  grapevine,  playing  hockey  or  "pullaway,"  or  roam- 
ing far  afield  in  leisurely  couples  in  the  crisp  afternoon  glow  or 
under  the  cold  moon.  But  all  warm-hearted  and  friends  together — 
very  different  from  the  city  crowd  which  may  soon  abandon  skating 
a.s  too  difficult  and  go  back  to  its  beloved  foxtrot. 


The  Word  of  One  Who  Knows 

A FRIEND  of  ours  in  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  noticed  a  curious  iuxta 
P 

a  marked  copy.    Here  are  the  headlines : 


position  of  headlines  in  the  New  York  "Times"  and  .sent  us 


FARMHAND  ADMITS  MURDER 
Tells  Passaic  Police  He  Killed 
Friend  to  Get  Money  for  Drink 
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"And  that  eternal  sea  of  silent  waters?" 
"Mothers'  tears.  Sire!" 


DEMAND  RIGHT  TO  DRINK 
ORDf:R  OF  "Clinks"  Formed  to 
Oppose  Prohibition  Movement 

The  friend  who  called  our  attention  to  this  knows  something  about 
booze.  His  name  is  Lee  D.  Van  Woert,  and  he  says: 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  prosecuting  misdemeanants 

in  our  local  city  court  as  police 
attorney.  When  the  stuff'  that 
comes  in  bottles  is  no  longer  made, 
I  expect  my  office  will  be  discon- 
tinued. I  am  willing.  I  have 
revised  my  opinions  in  the  two 
years  I  have  served  oflTicially. 

War  and  Trade 

IN  Washington  last  month 
some  politicians  assei'ted 
that  our  abounding  export 
trade  is  founded  on  nothing 
but  "munitions,  murder,  and 
my.stery."  This  is  typical  of 
the  nonsense  now  talked 
about  our  changing  business 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Europe  is  at  war, 
and  if  we  are  to  trade  with 
that  region  we  must  sell  them 
what  they  want  to  buy.  That 
seems  simple.  But  the  growth 
is  not  in  our  European  trade 
only.  The  official  figures  for 
October,  1915,  as  compared 
with  October,  1914,  show  in- 
creases in  our  exports  to  Asia, 
South  America,  and  North 
America  that  range  from  50 
to  100  per  cent.  This  is  good, 
solid,  new  business  based  on 
normal  needs.  If  we  deliver  the  goods,  deal  fairly,  and  take  the  nec- 
essary trouble  in  perfecting  our  commercial  and  financial  relations 
with  these  customers,  this  growth  will  go  on.  The  essential  thing  is  to 
keep  mystery  out  of  it  and  to  furnish  no  munitions  for  politicians. 

Concerning  Proposals 

AGAIN  comes  leap  year,  when  tradition  vouchsafes  to  woman 
.  the  right  to  propose.  The  world  has  jocosely  agreed  to  sanc- 
tion such  a  reversal  of  custom  once  every  four  years.  And  it  may 
be  that  somewhere,  some  time,  outside  of  comic  literature,  leap  year 
has  had  its  prerogatives  observed  in  orthodox  fashion.  But  why — 
why  should  the  wise  virgin  wait  for  a  fourth  year  to  legalize, 
as  it  were,  what  is  going  on  all  the  time?  Not  perhaps  in  the  un- 
disguised method  of  Anne  in  "Man  and  Superman,"  who  frankly 
informs  the  hero  that  she  is  out  to  win  him  —  and  does.  Nor 
like  the  young  Chicago  miss  who  one  evening  calmly  kissed  her 
constant  caller,  remarking  naively:  "It  is  customary,  isn't  it,  for 
engaged  people  to  kiss  each  other?" — a  proposition  to  which  the 
constant  caller  acceded  in  all  its  terms,  though  there  had  never 
been  anything  approaching  a  proposal  from  him.  No;  these  things 
don't  happen  this  way  (except  in  the  ten  thousandth  case)  for  two 
reasons:  (a)  it  isn't  the  woman's  way,  and  (6)  it  isn't  the  man's 
way.  And  the  reason  it  isn't  the  woman's  way  is  because  it  isn't 
the  man's  way.  She  knows  very  well  that  a  man's  pride  in  him- 
self is  illimitable;  that  nothing  but  the  role  of  the  pursuer  will 
satisfy  him ;  and  that  nothing  pleases  him  so  much  as  to  regard 
himself  as  the  arbiter  of  their  twin  destinies  from  the  first  moment 
they  meet.  And  so,  in  a  goodly  number  of  instances — in  married 
life  as  well  as  courtship — she  lets  him  think  he  is  playing  the 
cards,  when  in  reality  she  is  leaning  over  his  shoulder  showing 
him  what  to  play  without  his  ever  guessing  it.  All-wise  Nature 
has  ordained  it  thus.  Everybody  is  content.  He  has  her  way, 
and  all  the  while  thinks  he  is  having  his  own,  and  is  consequently 
happy.    The  dear  sUipid! — as  a  Barrie  heroine  might  remark. 
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Part  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  seen  from  the  top  of  Sugar  Loaf.    The  Brazilian  capital  has  a  population  of  1,128,637  and  is  one  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  cities 


Seeing  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  the  Sugar 
Loaf  Mountain  Aerial  Railway 


A  car  in  the  second  lap  of  the  flight  to  the  crest  of  Sugar  Loaf, 
1,600  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  first  half  of  the  trip  is  ex- 
citing enough,  but  here  one  gets  a  thrill  that  he  never  can  forget 


T^HE  photographs  on  this  page  serve 
a  double  purpose.  They  help  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  Moun- 
tain Aerial  Railway,  and  give  you  the 
finest  possible  view  of  a  large  sec- 
tion of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  beautiful 
Brazilian  capital,  and  her  picturesque 
environs.  In  the  snapshot  reproduced 
in  the  oval  is  one  of  the  aerial  cars 
approaching  the  crest  of  the  hill  seen 
in  the  central  foreground  of  the  large 
picture  above,  and  at  the  left  is  a 
glimpse  of  another  car  on  its  way  from 
the  first  hill  to  the  summit  of  Sugar 
Loaf  itself.  The  first  lap,  from  the 
level  of  the  city  to  the  farther  edge 
of  the  lesser  cliff,  is  800  feet.  After 
that  part  of  the  journey  is  completed 
the  passenger  walks  to  the  white 
building  nearest  in  the  foreground  of 
the  photograph  above  and  boards  a 
car  for  a  3,000-foot  flight  to  the  little 
house  atop  the  big  mountain,  which 
towers  1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  Look- 
ing westward  from  this  tower  one 
sees,  as  in  the  upper  photograph,  a 
wealthy  residential  district  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  with  the  ocean  at  the  left  and 
Botafogo  Bay  at  the  right.  In  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  is  an  army 
barracks,  formerly  an  exposition  build- 
ing, and  in  the  middle  distance  (left) 
is  a  bathing  beach.  The  main  part  of 
the  city  is  too  far  to  the  right  to  be 
included  in  this  photograph.  The  trip 
to  the  top  of  Sugar  Loaf  is  a  thrilling 
experience  for  sight-seers.    The  rail- 


way is  very  popular  now,  but  for  some  time  after 
it  was  completed  many  people  were  afraid  to  use  it. 
The  first  two  women  to  take  the  ride  to  the  sum- 
mit were  so  badly  frightened  that  for  several  hours 
they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  return.  They  said 
they  would  rather  stay  up  there  and  starve  than 
make  the  descent.  It  was  only  after  they  were 
blindfolded  that  they  consented  to  reenter  the  car. 


A  thirty-passenger  electric  car  ascending  to  the  half- 
way station  atop  an  800-foot  peak.  The  railway  is 
patronized  by  tens  of  thousands  of  people  annually 
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Italian  troops  hiding  behind  a  snow  bank  while  reconnoitering  in  one  of  the  high  Alpine  passes.    They  are  facing  Austrians  intrenched  on  a  hillside  in  the  distance 


Why  Italy's  Campaign  Seems  to  Limp 


THE  failure  of  the  Italians  to  advance 
much  farther  into  Austria  than  a  big  gun 
could  throw  a  shell  has  caused  a  considerable 
number  of  people  in  this  country  to  suspect 
the  Italians  of  shirking  to  save  men  and 
ammunition  while  their  allies  do  most  of  the 
fighting.  And  this  suspicion  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  days  and  weeks  pass  without 
any  news  of  serious  fighting  in  the  Austro- 
Italian  zone.  But  those  who  go  little  beyond 
newspaper  headlines  for  their  information  do 
not  get  a  thoiough  understanding  of  Italy's 
part  in  the  war.  The  truth  is  that  Victor 
Emmanuel's  forces,  some  of  whom  are  seen 
in  the  striking  photographs  on  this  page, 
have  been  doing  about  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected of  them  under  the  circumstances.  The 
principal  reason  why  their  campaign  seems  to 
drag  is  that  the  Austrian  positions  are  well- 


nigh  impregnable.  This  fact  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  photograph  at  the  right,  in 
which  Italians  are  seen  in  a  captured  gun 
position  in  'the  Carso  Plateau  district.  Long 
before  the  war  the  gun  was  placed  in  the 
mountainside  and  the  hole  was  sealed  up  with 
concrete  the  color  of  the  stone;  and  when  the 
fighting  began,  all  the  gunners  had  to  do  was  to 
remove  the  concrete  and  go  to  work.  Largely 
because  of  great  natural  advantages  the  Aus- 
trian positions  along  nearly  all  the  line  arc 
harder  to  penetrate  than  the  French  or  Ger- 
man earthworks,  yet  the  Italians  have  gone 
a  good  deal  farther  since  they  began  fighting 
than  either  side  in  France  has  advanced  dur- 
ing the  same  perio4.  Since  last  May  Italy 
has  sent  between  800,000  and  900,000  men  to 
the  fighting  line,  of  whom  approximately  350,- 
000  have  been  killed,  wounded,  or  captured. 


Cupyrisht  by  Paul  Thompson 

Italians  in  a  newly  captured  mountain  artillery  position.  The 
gun  was  too  far  back  in  the  hole  to  be  caught  by  the  camera 


A  TMAtrr  car  battery  with  which  the  Italians  do  much  efTective  fighting.    They  can  fire  and  move  to  a  new  position  before  the  enemy  can  get  their  range 
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A  Motor  of  Might  in  a  Car  of  Ch; 


Anyone  with  half  an  eye  notes  the  charm  in 
the  new  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers.  To  cast  one  look 
is  to  capitulate.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  car  you  would 
like  to  have  your  monogram  on. 

But  the  greatest  lure  is  hidden  from  the  eye. 
It  is  as  invisible  as  night. 

And  yet  one  touch  of  the  foot  reveals  the 
secret.  Step  on  the  accelerator  button,  and  speed 
her  up  and  up  and  up.  The  faster  she  runs,  the 
smoother  she  gets.  You  will  say  the  "last 
throb"  has  been  removed. 

This  is  super-engine  speed,  and  why  they  call 
her  the  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers. 

For  3400  r.  p.  m.  means  3400  revolutions  per 


minute,  and  that  is  the  speed  with  which  the  engi.e 
' 'turns  over."  Most  cars  attain  only  2000  r.  p.  ;i. 
Some  do  1400  and  1600.  One  or  two  reah 
2600,  and  another  achieves  3000  r.  p.  m. 

Super-engine  speed  means  super-engine  powr. 
This  explains  the  might  in  the  3400  r.p.m.  mot^'. 

For  it  isn't  a  big  engine.  It's  a  small  of, 
when  you  think  of  the  big  hulks  of  engines  ola 
year  or  two  ago.  Its  six  cylinders  are  3X  x  4„ 
and  the  displacement  224  cubic  inches. 

But  it  is  a  motor  of  might. 

It  delivers  a  horse-power  of  45  at  2650  r.  p.r. 

This  is  the  kind  of  power  you  once  obtain  ! 
from  the  big  brute  of  a  car. 
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[1 :    The  New  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers 


Now  you  receive  it  in  a  car  that  weighs  only 
',660  pounds,  and  a  car  "much  faster  on  its  feet." 

For  she  carries  no  extra  burden. 

Aluminum  pistons  and  light  reciprocating 
•arts  remove  the  last  dram  of  engine  weight. 

Then,  too,  with  32-inch  wheels  she  is  right 
own  on  the  road  and  clings  to  it  the  deeper  you 
ink  the  accelerator  button. 

That  shows  excellent  balance,  and  explains 
ow  it  is  possible  to  build  the  supreme  of  riding 
omfort  into  a  115-inch  wheelbase. 

There  are  other  attributes,  such  as  the  simple 
Vestinghouse  starter,  the  long-tuft  upholstery. 


that  makes  the  little  biscuit  kind  an  antiquity, 
and  the  magnificent  "lay"  of  the  steering  wheel 
that  fortify  the  little  two-word  slogan  under  the 
Chalmers  Monogram. 

But  be  sure  to  see  the  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers. 

She  tells  her  own  story  best. 

Go  to  the  Chalmers  store  or  follow  the  crowd 
at  the  Automobile  Show  in  your  town. 

You  will  find  a  motor  of  might  in  a  car  of 
charm. 


$1050  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
Chalmers  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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FURTHER    TALES    OF    ''THE    CAMPS    OF  CHAOS'' 


ILLUSTRA 


THE  river  steamer  Voy- 
ageur,  one  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  Line  which  ex-Mar- 
shal Cronin  Hess,  Gayle 
Outremont,  and  Thorpe 
Calgour  established  on  the  Upper  Yukon  what  time 
they  made  their  pile  on  Davidson  Creek,  broke  into 
view  above  the  trading  post  of  Selkirk  at  the  Felly's 
mouth.  Her  sides  were  white  with  blizzard-driven 
snow  and  sheathed  in  frozen  spray.  On  her  bow 
tossed  a  gargoyle  figurehead  of  foam-pale  mush  ice. 
She  drove  at  top  speed,  and  her  engines  hammered 
incessantly  in  their  feverish  race  with  the  frost.  So 
fast  she  flew  that  the  Selkirk  inhabitants  on  the 
watch  by  the  shore  felt  a  pang  of  fear  that  she  was 
going  to  ignore  them  and  rush  on  down  river.  And 
no  worse  calamity  than  that  could  befall,  for  a  famine 
threatened  on  the  Yukon,  and,  like  the  men  of  golden 
Dawson,  those  of  lonely  Selkirk  were  counting  the 
holes  in  their  belts  and  concentrating  their  hopes 
upon  the  relief  ship  Voyageur  to  bring  them  supplies 
enough  to  tide  them  over  the  freeze-up  till  such  time 
as  the  river  ice  would  bear  freight  and  freighting 
dog  trains. 

Twice  before  earlier  in  the  fall  had  their  hopes 
been  dashed  down,  once  when  the  C.  D.  C.  boat  Cana- 
dian sank  in  Five  Finger  Rapids  and  again  as  the 
N.  C.  steamer  Hannah  grounded  fast  below  Tantalus 
Butte.  The  Voyageur  was  now  their  only  salvation, 
and  they  gesticulated  frantically  upon  the  beach  and 
bellowed  lest  they  lose  it  till  they  saw  her  suddenly 
slow  and  buckle  up  the  shore  ice  like  glass  as  she 
swerved  in  to  the  post. 

At  the  direction  of  Severil,  the  Selkirk  trader,  three 
French  half-breeds  and  a  Stick  Indian  in  his  employ 
ran  forward  to  catch  the  Voyageur's  lines,  but  no  frozen 
hemp  came  snaking  into  their  outstretched  hands. 

"No  time  to  make  fast!"  yelled  Cronin,  grinning 
at  Severil  over  the  rail.  "She'll  hang  a  minute 
while  we  dump  what  you  want.  How  many  are  you 
feeding?" 

Severil  took  a  swift  glance  about  the  group  on  the 
icy  shore.  He  knew  by  heart  their  exact  number,  but 
in  this  emergency,  when  he  had  to  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  their  keep,  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
make  a  final  count.  Besides  himself  there  were  his 
English  clerk,  the  three  French  half-breeds  and  the 
Stick  Indian  aforementioned,  two  trappers  and  a 
prospector  going  up  the  Pelly  to  the  Glenlyon  Moun- 
tains and  stayed  by  lack  of  supplies  which  they  had 
figured  on  purchasing  at  the  post,  and  a  Government 
courier,  coastward  bound,  whose  canoe  had  been 
smashed  to  pieces  by  ice  in  an  early  winter  gale  at 
the  Selwyn's  mouth. 

"Ten!"  he  answered.  "And  I've  always  a  few 
stray  bucks  in  the  fall  for  a  little  debt.  Call  it 
twelve  for  margin.  Twelve  stomachs  for  thirty 
days.    Can  you  stand  it?" 

Hess  whistled  speculatively.  "Twelve  stomachs  for 
thirty  days  is  eating  some.  We  didn't  count  on  more 
than  half  a  dozen." 

"Neither  did  I,"  confessed  Severil,  "but  you  see 
how  the  chances  of  the  river  have  loaded  me  up 
with  extras.  I  got  to  take  care  of  them  just  the 
same  as  I  would  of  myself.  That's  my  need  right 
now,  and  I  hope  you  boys  can  stand  it." 

"What  do  you  think,  eh?"  Hess  asked  his  part- 
ner Gayle.   "Can  we  stand  it?" 

"It's  a  large  order  under  the  present  circum- 
stances," declared  Gayle.  "There's  Stewart  City  to 
provision  yet  before,  we  even  start  on  Dawson  and 
Klondike  cities.  We  better  cut  it  some.  But  we 
can't  cut  the  mouths,  so  we'll  have  to  cut  the  days. 
Three  weeks  is  your  limit,  Severil.  You  can  get  stuff 
through  from  Whitehorse  in  that  time." 

"I  don't  know,"  brooded  Severil,  "but  I'll  try." 

HE  was  glad  of  even  three  weeks'  grace,  and  he 
knew  there  was  no  use  in  arguing  with  the  part- 
ners. Lords  of  the  moment  were  they,  and  at  their 
spoken  word  men  ate  or  starved.  Swiftly  they,  with 
the  assistance  of  Thorpe  and  one  of  the  crew,  detached 
Selkirk's  portion  of  the  provisions  from  a  mountain- 
ous pile,  the  overflow  of  the  hold,  lashed  under  a 
tarpaulin  on  deck.  The  boxes,  bundles,  and  bags 
were  tossed  overside  in  a  heap  upon  the  river  bank, 
and  the  steamer  veered  out  again  into  the  middle 
of  the  ice-thickened  current. 

A  cry  of  farewell  went  up  from  those  on  shore. 
She  was  the  last  boat  they  would  see  that  year,  and 
their  first  hour  of  eight  months'  wintry  isolation  was 
upon  them.  Forlorn  they  looked,  standing  on  the 
desolate  shore,  the  rude  post  buildings  behind  them 
and  behind  the  post  buildings  the  outer  fringe  of  a 
thousand  miles  of  wilderness.    They  cheered  with  a 
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gloom  in  their  eyes,  but  suddenly  as  those  eyes,  gaz- 
ing past  the  Voyageur's  stern,  encountered  a  canoe 
in  mid  ri\ier,  the  gloom  was  usurped  by  a  flash  of 
joy,  the  joy  of  a  farewell  unexpectedly  delayed. 
Severil  darted  forward,  running  a  few  paces  along 
the  bank,  waving  his  hands  excitedly  and  yelling 
for  the  steamer  to  stop. 

"Canoe,  Hess,  canoe!"  he  roared.  "Three  men! 
In  mid  river!" 

Severil  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  craft.  The 
ex-marshal  ran  to  the  starboard  rail,  took  a  look 
across,  and  shouted  an  order  to  Captain  Ravigne  in 
the  wheelhouse.  The  wheel  went  over.  The  Voy- 
ageur  slowed  again  and  drifted  along  with  the  pour 
of  mush  ice. 

In  the  canoe  in  mid  river  the  bowsman,  who  had 
stood  up  wildly  waving  his  paddle  blade  to  signal  the 
steamer,  suddenly  sat  down  and  added  the  impetus 
of  his  stroke  to  the  strokes  of  his  two  companions. 
The  Peterborough  angled  across  the  Yukon  in  long 
jumps,  squelching  through  the  mush  ice  with  a  hiss- 
ing sound  like  that  of  lashing  hail.  At  times  it 
careened  from  the  thrust  of  a  floe,  but  skillfully 
wielded  paddles,  forcing  the  craft  to  yield  at  the 
moment  of  impact,  saved  its  fragile  sides. 

"Good  paddlers,  Cronin !"  commented  Gayle,  watch- 
ing their  work  with  an  expert's  eye.  "No  cheecha- 
kos  in  that  bunch!" 

"Yes,"  admitted  Hess  grudgingly,  "they  know  the 
art  of  the  ashen  blade,  but  that  doesn't  make  me  love 
them  any  better.  Condemn  their  hasty  hearts  and 
condemn  our  rotten  luck!  They  flip  up  at  the  time 
when  we  least  want  them.  Three  more  stomachs  to 
fill,  for  by  the  look  of  things  they're  traveling  light 
and  grubless!" 

THE  canoe,  shooting  across  the  Voyageur's  stern, 
showed  an  empty  bottom.  It  rounded  to  on  the 
port  side  and  worked  into  the  shelter  of  the  steamer's 
hull.  The  bowsman  upturned  his  face  as  he  caught 
the  rope  Gayle  and  Cronin  threw  to  him,  and  the  part- 
ners recognized  him  as  Rooney  Ryan.  Amidships 
squatted  Monte  Marlin,  while  the  steersman's  seat 
was  filled  by  Seattle  Simons. 

"Now  I  love  you  less  and  less!"  railed  Cronin,  as 
the  three,  knotting  the  rope  to  the  canoe  thwarts, 
came  up  hand  over  hand  and  dropped  one  after  an- 
other across  the  rail.  "Why  in  thunder  couldn't 
you  stay  where  you  were,  wherever  that  was?" 

"Because  we  were  out  of  grub!"  panted  Rooney, 
leaning  back  against  the  rail  to  get  his  breath  the 
while  Marlin  and  Simons  drew  up  the  canoe  by  the 
ropes.  "We  been  prospecting  up  the  Pelly.  We  were 
down  to  the  last  rind  of  bacon  and  the  final  bean. 
We  simply  had  to  hike  for  Dawson.  All  we  were 
afraid  of  was  that  we'd  miss  the  Voyageur  here  at 
Selkirk,  but  we  got  you  just  by  the  tips  of  our 
toe  nails." 

"Dawson!"  exploded  Hess.  "A  luscious  lot  you're 
wanted  in  Dawson,  and  a  plagued  lot  of  good  you'll 
get  going  there.  You're  thinking  to  gorge  your- 
selves, but  you'll  go  on  rations  instead.  Savvy  that? 
There's  a  famine  in  Dawson  City." 

"Famine!"    Ryan's  breathless  body  stiffened. 

The  ex-marshal  nodded  surlily.  "That's  twice  I 
intimated  it.  And  again  I  say  I  can't  see  why  you 
couldn't  have  stayed  up  the  Pelly,  killed  a  moose,  and 
lived  on  straight  meat  for  a  while.  You're  only  but- 
ting in  down  river  and  cutting  the  rations  for  each 
man  smaller  than  ever.  But  that's  our  blasted  luck! 
Captain  Ravigne,"  yelling  at  the  deck  house,  "full 
speed  ahead!" 

The  canoe  had  topped  the  rail,  and  the  Voyageur, 
throbbing  violently  to  her  full  stride,  leaped  on  down 
the  Yukon  to  another  outburst  of  the  Selkirk  in- 
habitants' cheers. 

"Now,  Ryan,  you  take  an  ax,"  Hess  ordered,  "and 
chop  some  of  that  ice  from  our  bow.  Marlin  and 
Simons,  you  take  a  couple  of  poles  out  of  the  hold 
and  stand  at  the  forward  port  to  fend  off  floes. 
We're  traveling  like  a  buck-jumping  bighorn  ram, 
and  we  don't  want  any  impediments." 

"But,  look  here,"  protested  Ryan  indignantly, 
"we're  passengers.  We  boarded  your  boat  at  a 
regular  port  of  call.  We're  paying  full  fare  for  pas- 
sage from  Selkirk  to  Dawson,  and  we're  sure  not 
going  to  kick  in  and  work.  Besides,  we  nigh  pad- 
dled our  gizzards  out,  and  we  ain't  fit." 

"You'll  pay  and  you'll  work,"  Cronin  delivered  the 
ultimatum,  "or  you'll  be  flung  ashore  without  any 


grub  sack.  Take  your 
choice.  You'll  do  as  the  rest 
of  us  are  doing  or  get  off. 
We  left  Whitehorse  mighty 
short-handed  just  because 
we  didn't  want  to  take  the  men  in  to  feed,  and  here 
you  turn  up,  impose  yourself  on  people  and  declare 
a  labor  strike.  Consarn  your  nerve!  If  it  wasn't 
for  putting  my  knuckles  out  of  commission  for  the 
rest  of  the  trip,  I'd  pummel  you  to  punk.  Now  it's 
up  to  you.  In  the  present  crisis  every  gink  on  this 
boat  has  to  turn  to,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  and 
lend  his  help  to  freight  these  provisions  to  Dawson 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Are  you  going  to  use 
that  ax  and  them  poles?" 

Grumblingly  Ryan  and  his  two  friends  accepted 
the  instruments  of  labor  and  toiled  with  the  Voya- 
geur's crew.  The  Voyageur,  straining  her  machinery 
to  the  limit,  pounded  on  and  on.  Mile  after  mile  she 
tore  off  the  Yukon's  icy  breast.  The  enormous  head- 
land halfway  to  the  mouth  of  the  Selwyn  River 
loomed  in  view,  but  just  as  the  wheel  went  over  for 
the  inshore  course,  the  racing  vessel  staggered  to  a 
violent  shock.  Like  the  buckjumping  bighorn  ram 
Cronin  had  spoken  of,  her  whole  forepart  reared  in 
air.  The  impetus  of  her  speed  still  shot  her  forward. 
Her  bow  cleared  whatever  obstruction  she  had  hit 
and  came  down  with  a  swoosh  upon  the  mush  ice. 
The  plunge  of  the  bow  drew  the  rest  of  the  vessel 
after  it.  As  a  bighorn  clears  a  ledge  of  rock,  the 
Voyageur  cleared  the  obstacle  in  her  path.  Her 
stern  kicked  upward.  She  landed  floating  free  but 
with  her  hull  ripped  for  fifty  feet  and  her  propeller 
shaft  broken  clean. 

The  moment  the  Voyageur  hit  the  obstruction, 
Gayle  and  Cronin  along  with  the  rest  of  the  crew  hit 
the  deck.  They  scrambled  up  again,  gasping  for  the 
breath  that  had  been  knocked  out  of  them,  and  ran 
across  to  the  deck  house.  The  deck  house,  torn 
from  its  foundations,  was  slanting  weirdly.  The 
wheelsman  with  two  broken  ribs  and  a  gash  in  his 
temple  dripped  blood  out  of  the  window,  while  Cap- 
tain Ravigne  himself  heaved  viciously  at  the 
jammed  wheel. 

"Why  in  blazes  didn't  you  keep  your  course, 
Ravigne?"  thundered  Cronin. 

"I  did,"  snapped  the  captain.  "I  was  fair  on  it." 
"But  you  see  what  you've  piled  her  into,  rocks  or 
something!" 

"It  couldn't  be  rocks,  not  in  my  course.  It's  debris 
brought  down  by  the  current,  a  sunken  tree  or  maybe 
submerged  floe  ice.  If  I  could  only  get  this  wheel 
loose!" 

"You  can't.  And  it's  no  use  anyway.  Her  pro- 
peller's gone.  It  did  an  air  dance  twenty  feet  high, 
and  yonder  are  the  blades  lying  on  that  floe.  She's 
settling  fast.  Can't  you  feel  her?  It's  one  Hades  of 
a  fix  you've  put  the  Voyageur  in,  Ravigne,  tying  her 
up  for  all  winter,  and  it's  one  Hades  of  a  fate  you've 
pulled  down  on  Dawson!  They'll  never  get  a  whiff 
of  bacon  or  a  bloody  bean  from  our  bags  till  it's 
freighted  in  by  dog  teams.  Savvy  what  that  means? 
But  there's  no  gain  cursing  about  it.  Gather  the 
crew  and  get  the  stuff  out  of  the  hold  and  up  on  deck 
before  it  gets  wet.  It'll  be  safe  there  when  she  hits 
the  gravel." 

CAPTAIN  RAVIGNE  darted  out  of  the  wheel- 
house  on  his  mission.  Outremont  helped  the 
wheelsman  below,  while  the  ex-marshal  looked  about 
for  Rooney  Ryan. 

Rooney's  ax  was  overboard,  and  Cronin  found 
him  painfully  rubbing  the  back  of  his  skull  as  he 
conferred  vdth  Marlin  and  Simons  by  the  port  rail. 

"You  boys  going  to  use  your  canoe?"  Hess  asked. 
"I'd  like  to  know  because  it's  the  only  craft  aboard. 
We  unshipped  the  steamer's  boats  at  Whitehorse  to 
make  more  room  for  grub." 

"You  bet  we're  going  to  use  it,"  Ryan  answered. 
"We've  just  put  it  to  a  vote.  We're  all  in  favor  of 
taking  a  chance  on  beating  the  freeze-up  to  Daw- 
son rather  than  stay  for  a  month  on  this  junk  heap 
or  even  stagnate  back  at  Selkirk.  And  don't  try 
to  take  our  canoe.  You  ain't  got  authority  to  do  it, 
and  we  won't  stand  for  the  deal.  Anyway  it's  no 
good  to  you.  You  can't  send  more  grub  in  it  than'll 
feed  ourselves." 

"I  don't  want  to  send  grub.  I  want  to  send  Thorpe 
on  to  wire  Trudis,  that's  Gayle's  vdfe,  warning  her 
of  the  situation.  She's  running  the  Arctic  Circle 
store,  and  it's  imperative  that  she  should  know 
what  a  fix  we're  in.  Thorpe  can  get  her  from  Stew- 
art City.  The  wire's  down  between  Selkirk  and 
Stewart  City  or  we  could  wire  from  the  post." 
"But  we  can  wire  ourselves,"  protested  Ryan, 
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"without  lugging  Thorpe's  extra  weight  all  the  way 
to  Stewart." 

"I  know,  but  I  want  him  to  go  on  to  Dawson  then 
to  take  charge  of  the  relieving  dog  trains.  If 
Thorpe's  there,  I'll  know  that  the  teams'll  start  the 
1  minute  the  ice'U  bear.  And  likewise  I  know  they'll 
get  here.  Savvy?  I  don't  want  any  trouble  with  you 
boys.  I  don't  want  to  engender  any  hard  feelings 
over  this  business.  I'd  rather  not  go  so  far  as  to 
commandeer  your  craft.  So  I  ask  you  in  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  and  famine-pressed  Dawson  to 
give  Thorpe  passage." 

"Well,"  returned  Ryan  slowly,  "you  ain't  been  any 
too  courteous  to  us  since  we  climbed  aboard,  but  if 
you  put  it  that  way,  in  the  interests  of  humanity 
and  famine-pressed  Dawson  we  will  give  Thorpe 
passage.  But  he's  got 
to  work.  We  ain't  go- 
ing to  freight  any 
I  dead  idle  weight." 
(  "Oh,  don't  you 
worry  about  that ! 
Thorpe's  no  slouch. 
He'll  paddle  your 
arms  olT.  Go  ahead 
and  lower  your 
canoe." 

While  the  three 
dropped  the  Peter- 
borough overboard 
I  with  ropes,  the  ex- 
marshal  scribbled  a 
telegram  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  for  Thorpe  to 
fling  off  for  transmis- 
sion at  Stewart  City. 
The  telegram  read : 

Trudis   Outremont  — 
Arctic  Circle  store  — 
Dawson 

Voyageur  stove  and 
stalled    above  the 

,  Selwyn  River.  Pro- 

I  peller   broken,  hull 

I  ripped.  In  Dawson  in 

I  a  month.  Cut  all  sales 
to  quarter  -  pound 
packages  at  one  time. 

I  Try  to  keep  some  re- 
serve as  nothing  can 

I  go  on.    Coming  fast 

I  myself  with  Ryan, 

'  Martin,  and  Simons  in 

j  canoe.  Thorpe. 

I  While  Cronin  wrote 
I  the  telegram  Thorpe 
I  made  ready  for  the 

journey,  unearthed  an 
!  extra  paddle  aboard 

the  Voyageur  and  slid 

down  the  rope  after 

the  other  three.  Four 

paddles  dipping  and 

flickering   in  unison, 

the  Peterborough 

flashed  down  stream. 

HESS  watched  it 
round  the  head- 
land, and  whereas  he 
had  cur.sed  the  com- 
ing of  Ryan  and  the 
others,  he  now  blessed 
their  going  when  he 
thought  that,  barring 
mishaps  and  the  jaws 
of  the  freeze-up,  Thorpe  would  make  Dawson  in 
something  under  twenty-four  hours. 

Gayle  and  Cronin  immediately  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  cargo  of  foodstuffs,  aiding  Captain 
Ravigne  in  the  work  of  hoisting  it  on  deck.  Vig- 
orousjly  the  short-handed  crew  slaved,  but  as  fast 
as  they  emptied  the  hold  the  Voyageur  continued 
to  settle.  Dark  saw  her  on  the  bottom,  and  while 
Gayle  and  Cronin  directed  by  lantern  light  the 
tarpaulin  lashing  over  all  on  deck,  there  came  a 
hail  from  under  the  steamer's  stern.  Gayle  flashed 
his  lantern  over  the  side,  and  below  he  saw  a  man 
in  a  streaming  parka  supporting  himself  with  his 
arms  upon  a  smaH-sized  ice  floe. 

"Who  are  you?"  Gayle  yelled.  "And  what  are  you 
doing  there?" 

"Thorpe — Thorpe,"  a  familiar  voice  chattered.  "I 
broke  a  floe  from  the  shore  and  breasted  it  across. 
Hurry  up.  Throw  a  rope.  It's  certain  degrees 
cold  here." 

The  amazed  and  worried  men  dropped  him  a  rope 
with  a  loop  on  the  end. 

Thorpe  slipped  it  under  his  arms  and  allowed  them 
to  pull  him  up,  for  the  water  and  ice  in  his  heavy 
clothes  weighed  like  lead. 

"What's  happened,  Thorpe?"  asked  Gayle  and 
Cronin  U<gether.  "Where's  Ryan  and  Marlin  and 
Simons?" 

"They've  gone  to  Dawson  sure.   We  went  ashore 


up  by  the  Selwyn  River  to  light  a  fire  to  l)oil  some 
hot  tea  against  the  frost.  The  three  of  them  jumped 
me  when  I  wasn't  looking.  Knocked  me  silly  for  a 
minute.  When  I  woke  up,  they  were  gone.  The 
telegram  was  gone  too.  I  don't  know  what  they 
wanted  it  for.  But  they  know.  Else  why  did  they 
take  it?" 

Thorpe  accompanied  his  logic  with  an  ice-rattling 
shiver,  and  Gayle  and  Cronin  paused  to  question  no 
more  but  i-ushed  him  below  to  change  his  clothes  and 
swallow  some  hot  di'ink. 

"Wouldn't  that  flabbergast  you,  Cronin?"  de- 
manded the  angry  Outremont.    "Why'd  they  do  it?" 

"Search  me,"  returned  Cronin.  "But  I  begin  to 
have  suspicions  that  that  ain't  the  only  thing  they 
did.     And  do  you  know  what  we're  going  to  do? 


He  sprang  into  the  air  from  the  hole  where  he  had  been  crouching.  A  huge, 
maddened  husky  bounded  after  him.    The  earth  vomited  other  wolves  crazed  by 


We're  going  back  to  the  spot  where  the  Voyageur 
took  the  hurdle  and  see  what  she  hit." 

"But  how'U  we  get  there?  Breast  a  floe  like 
Thorpe?" 

"No,  I  don't  envy  him  his  bath  any.  We'll  rig  a 
raft  and  go  dry." 

With  a  pair  of  hatches  fastened  upon  the  long, 
heavy  poles  used  to  fend  oflF  floes  they  engineered 
a  raft.  It  was  dropped  overside,  attached  to  the 
steamer  by  a  long  rope  lest  in  a  mishap  it  should  be 
carried  down  stream.  With  a  couple  of  poles  to 
propel  the  raft,  an  ax  and  a  lantern  the  partners 
poled  back  from  the  Voyageur's  stern  for  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  feet.  They  knew  the  place  of  dis- 
aster by  a  snow-crowned  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  while  Gayle  propelled,  Cronin  began  to 
feel  with  his  pole  for  the  obstruction.  About  ten 
feet  farther  up  his  sunken  pole  thumped  against  it. 
Gayle  got  his  pole  over  it  and  hold  the  raft  sta- 
tionary while  Hess  continued  his  explorations  under 
water.  The  gruel-like  flow  of  mush  ice  masked 
everything  below  the  surface,  but  Cronin  defined  the 
obstruction  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

"A  tree,  Gayle;  a  sunken  tree!"  he  exclaimed. 
"And  rock  anchored,  or  I'll  be  clammily  engulfed! 
Wait  till  I  use  the  ax.  ,  But  mebbe  you  better  push 
the  raft  up  a  little  higher.  There,  I  think  we're 
clear." 

Hess  was  tentatively  feeling  with  the  flat  of  his 
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blade  under  water  what  was  either  a  strand  of  rope 
or  a  long  straight  root.  Slowly  he  twisted  his  ax 
helve  and  delivered  short  chops  below  the  surface. 
Twice  he  missed.  The  third  time  he  felt  his  blade 
bite.  Something  snapped,  and  right  at  the  edge  of 
the  raft  the  gnai'led  and  matted  roots  of  a  spruce 
tree,  grotesque  and  slimy  in  the  lantern  light,  reared 
up  like  some  leviathan  of  the  deeps.  Gayle  gave 
a  violent  shove  to  clear.  The  twisted  mass  scraped 
the  raft  poles,  heaved  in  the  air  and  fell  again 
with  a  mighty  spla.sh,  and  just  as  the  current  be- 
gan to  whirl  it  round  end  on,  Cronin,  holding  the 
light  close,  glimpsed  the  heavy  hempen  rope  he  had 
severed. 

"Sure  rock  anchored  as  I  said!  The  other  end'll 
be  the  same.    She  was  placed  square  athwart  the 

ordinary  coui-se  of 
navigation,  and  I'll 
bet  a  ten-foot  quartz 
lead  against  a  pan- 
ful of  flake  gold 
that  that  pestiferous 
pariah  of  a  Ryan 
placed  her.  Are  you 
betting,  Gayle?" 

"No,  Cronin,  I'm 
not  betting.  You  have 
a  sure-enough  hunch. 
But  what  I  can't 
fathom  is  the  reason 
for  this  stunt.  Can 
you?" 

"There  I  fall  down, 
too,  Gayle.  I  can't 
figure  out  any  motive 
for  it.  There  cer- 
tainly ain't  any  mo- 
tive. They've  done  it 
out  of  pure  cussed- 
ness.  Their  story 
about  prospecting  up 
the  Pelly  was  a  lie. 
And  they  left  Thorpe 
on  the  bank  just  be- 
cause they  didn't  want 
to  freight  the  extra 
weight  of  him  to 
Stewart  and  could 
dispatch  the  tele- 
gram just  as  well 
themselves.  They 
don't  care  a  smatter 
whether  the  relieving 
dog  teams  ever  get 
started  or  not.  They 
got  grub  enough  for 
a  while — the  grub  we 
gave  them.  They  fig- 
ure we're  stalled  here 
for  a  month  and  by 
the  time  we  get  to 
Dawson  they'll  be  out 
on  some  far  creek 
with  a  laugh  as  long 
as  their  trail,  but  there 
they  cut  their  cards 
too  deep.  Instead  of 
a  month  from  now, 
we  start  for  Dawson 
now.  If  they  beat  the 
freeze-up  to  the  golden 
city,  we  can  too." 

"Cronin,"  protested 
Gayle  in  amazement, 
"not  on  this  raft! 
We'll  never  make  the 
White  River." 
"No,  on  a  boat  procured  at  Selkirk  Post.  Savvy? 
It's  back  trail  for  us  right  sharp." 

The  slack  of  the  raft  rope  drawn  up  by  those  on 
deck,  Cronin  and  Gayle  worked  back  to  the  Voya- 
geur. There  they  hung  a  little  while  they  explained 
things  to  Captain  Ravigne,  pocketed  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  grub  dropped  to  them  and  called  for  Thorpe. 

The  latter  came  to  the  rail  rigged  out  in  a  dry 
set  of  mackinaws. 

"What  ai-e  you  going  to  do?"  he  asked. 
"Beat  it  for  Dawson  City  to  catch  the  bloody  bar- 
rators who  wrecked  our  ship,"  Hess  told  him.  "We're 
off  to  Selkirk  now  for  a  boat.  You  coming  with  us, 
or  would  you  rather  hug  the  fire  a  while  and  have 
us  pick  you  up  here  when  we  come  by?" 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  decided  Thorpe.  "There's  no 
heat  in  hugging  a  fire.  You  scorch  your  face,  and 
your  back  is  freezing  all  the  time.  I'll  go.  A  run'll 
warm  me  better." 

He  dropped  down  on  to  the  makeshift  raft,  cut 
the  rope,  and  the  three  poled  across  to  the  western 
shore  of  the  Yukon.  They  retained  one  lantern, 
and  by  its  glare  they  broke  a  channel  in  the  shore 
ice  and  through  the  channel  came  to  land.  The  mo- 
ment they  struck  dry  ground  they  were  off,  running 
with  the  stampeder's  swift  lope,  Gayle  to  the  fore 
with  the  lantern,  Cronin  next,  and  Thorpe  warming 
his  congealed  blood  in  the  rear.  For  a  good  two 
hours  they  kept  it  up,       {Continued  on  page  27) 


umbrella-ribbed,  hunger- 
the  smell  of  blood  and  food 
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THE  "WHO  WAS  HE?"  OF  AMERICA 

STATUARY  HALL  IN  WASHINGTON  WHICH  EXCLUDES  TWENTY  FOUR  \ 
PRESIDENTS  AND  IMMORTALIZES  THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  ICE  MACHINE 


WHEN  the  visitor  to 
our  National  Capitol 
has  finished  looking  at 
the  living  giants  in  the 
House  and  Senate  he 
generally  takes  a  trip 
around  Statuary  Hall 
and  gazes  reverently 
over  the  silent  throng 
which  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  finest  citi- 
zens of  our  glorious  past. 

Statuary  Hall  was  in- 
stituted when  the  House 
of  Representatives  moved 
into  its  new  quarters  in 
the  sixties,  leaving  its 
beautiful  old  room  va- 
cant. It  was  a  great  and 
wise  idea.  "Come,"  said 
the  nation,  "we  will 
establish  in  this  sacred 
place  a  Valhalla  of  na- 
tional heroes;  a  sacred 
grove  of  splendid  statu- 
ary; a  mass  meeting  of 
our  noble  dead;  a  shrine 
where  the  earnest  young 

American,  with  his  freckled  nose  and  overworked, 
single-cylinder  suspender,  may  stub  thoughtfully 
along,  drinking  in  the  inspiring  thought  that  he 
may  some  day  stand  there,  imperishable,  in  bronze 
or  marble. 

" — And  in  order  to  preserve  the  divine  principle 
of  State  rights,"  said  old  Mr.  Afterthought,  scram- 
bling hastily  into  the  game,  "each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  two  statues — no  more.  Thus  even-handed 
justice  will  be  dispensed  and  the  centralization  of 
government  will  get  another  ringing  blow." 

Ever  since  1864  the  State  Legislatures  have  been 
working  fitfully  on  the  job  of  electing  immortals. 
The  hall  now  contains  forty-three  statues.  Fifty-five 
places  are  unfilled.  In  the  last  two  centuries  the 
United  States  has  apparently  produced  only  forty- 
two  men  and  one  woman  worthy  of  hanging  around 
the  United  States  Capitol  longer  than  the  regular 
legal  term  of  office. 

Statuary  Hall  has  been  overlooked  of  late  years  in 
the  general  rush  to  write  about  the  more  exciting 
features  of  Washington.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  is 
entitled  to  some  publicity.  Those  who  have  seen  it 
should  do  their  best  to  spread  its  inspiration  and 
broaden  its  effect — not  in  the  spirit  of  muckraking 
but  with  frank,  unbiased  honesty  of  criticism. 

Entering  from  the  rotunda  we  discover,  first,  John 
Stark  of  New  Hampshire  Continentals,  leaning 
against  a  stump  to  which  his  sword  has  grown  fast. 
Next  to  him  is  Sam  Houston  of  Texas.  According 
to  the  sculptor,  Houston  was  a  curly-haired  youth  of 
seventeen  with  a  remarkable  taste  in  dress,  for  he 
wears  deerskins  and  a  toga — or  it  may  be  a  horse 
blanket,  but  the  former  is  more  reasonable;  for  no 
sculptor  can  resist  hanging  a  toga  on  a  subject  when- 
ever he  can  get  the  consent  of  the  surviving  family. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  is  Texas's  other 
contribution,  Stephen  F.  Austin.  Austin,  we  learn 
with  amazement,  was  if  anything  more  ethereal  in 
build  than  Houston.  He  is  a  mere  child,  reaching 
only  to  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  and  about  half  the 
size  of  his  neighbor,  Samuel  Adams  of  Massa- 
chusetts, where  mai'ble  is  cheaper.  Our  hearts  thrill 
with  pity  as  we  think  of  the  task  heaped  upon  these 
fragile  sons  of  the  wilderness  who  had  to  wrest 
the  largest  State  in  the  Union  away  from  the  raven- 
ing Mexicans.  They  look  more  fitted  for  the  job  of 
mollifying  an  English  .sparrow  with  soft  words. 

A  Hectic  Band  of  Heroes 

BESIDES  Houston  is  John  Winthrop  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  a  white  marble  ruff,  with  his  arms  full 
of  Bible,  toga,  and  map.  He  is  much  larger  than 
Houston,  but  he  is  a  mere  infant  beside  Oliver 
Morton  of  Indiana.  Morton  is  a  tremendous  figure, 
as  tall  as  a  Wabash  sycamore,  and  he  wears  an  old- 
fashioned  tail  coat,  which  is  always  as  interesting 
in  sculpture  as  it  would  be  in  vaudeville.  His  sculp- 
tor attempted  t'<  hang  a  toga  on  him  too,  but  Morton 
was  no  man  to  stand  for  this.  He  has  taken  it  off 
and  piled  it  upon  a  low  marble  plinth  beside  him. 

Next  to  Morton  is  a  real  work  of  art — General 
Lew  Wallace  of  Indiana — erect,  courageous,  the  wind 
blowing  his  army  coat  about  him — every  inch  the 
warrior-dreamer  that  he  was.    Only  we  note  with 
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pain  that  a  cuttlefish  is  eating  his  leg.  On  closer  ex- 
amination it  turns  out  to  be  a  wave  of  stone  with 
oak  leaves  on  it. 

West  Virginia  is  a  young  State  and  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  breed  heroes.  But  it  has  not  flinched.  It  has 
sent  Francis  H.  Pierpont,  its  first  Governor — a  fine, 
big,  bearded  elder  of  a  man  with  one  hand  thrust  in 
his  statesman's  coat  and  the  other  clasping  a  speech. 
He  is  accompanied  by  one  Kenna,  reputed  to  have 
been  a  Senator,  a  man  as  big  as  Pierpont,  with  a  huge 
boyish  head.  He  has  one  hand  under  his  vest  adjusting 
his  galluses  and  is  reenforced  on  all  sides  by  books. 

Wisconsin's  Legislature,  following  its  own  sweet 
will,  borrowed  a  Frenchman  for  its  sole  sample  of 
citizenship  and  has  sent  Pere  Marquette — ^an  eight-foot 
saint  in  bronze.  And  beside  him,  reaching  about  to  his 
belt,  is  General  Phil  Kearney  of  New  Jersey,  just  large 
enough,  according  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  com- 
parison, to  hold  his  own  against  a  Camden  mosquito. 

General  Shields  is  not  much  taller.  He  comes  up  to 
Father  Marquette's  .shoulders.  Why  has  a  cruel 
nature  made  all  of  the  preachers  and  orators  of 
heroic  size  and  piled  the  fighting  upon  these  fine- 
fibered  pygmies!  Shields  is  a  bronze  in  full  uniform 
and  stands  without  the  aid  of  a  pedestal,  books  or 
any  other  support.  This  is  a  novelty  in  Statuary  Hall. 
Practically  every  subject  is  propped  against  either  a 
Grecian  altar,  a  Roman  pedestal  or  an  old  dead 
stump.  This  is  doubtless  because  the  Roman  pedestal 
still  flourishes  in  the  photograph  galleries  of  the  land 
and  most  of  the  statues  have  been  carved  from  pho- 
tographs furnished  by  the  families  of  the  deceased. 

Next  to  Shields,  who  represents  Illinois — a  State 
which  also  produced  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Logan,  but 
probably  didn't  have  photographs  of  them  handy 
when  the  Legislature  chose  its  subjects — is  Richard 
Stockton  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Stockton  is  not 
prominent  in  history,  but  deserves  recognition  some- 
where, having  died  in  prison  for  signing  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Next  to  him  is  George  Clinton 
of  New  York,  a  bronze  figure  with  a  shiny  bald 
forehead.  Bronze  emphatically  doesn't  do  for  bald- 
headed  men.  It  is  too  realistic.  Then  William  King 
of  Maine  looms  aloft  like  a  white  lighthouse.  King 
was  eight  feet  high,  it  seems,  and  wore  his  toga  with 
the  grace  so  fiequently  noticed  in  toga  wearers  in 
Maine.  We  do  not  know  much  about  King,  but  he  was 
undoubtedly  a  tremendous  politician  to  snatch  off  this 
honor  with  Blaine  and  other  eminent  men  in  the  race. 

Roger  Williams  of  Rhode  Island  is  two  feet  shorter 
than  King,  but  makes 
up  for  it  by  carrying  a 
Bible  as  big  as  a  small 
safe.  His  confrere, 
Nathanael  Greene,  is 
still  smaller  — ■  under- 
sized, in  fact.  But  just 
as  the  nervous  tourist 
begins  to  wonder  if  the 
human  race  is  going  to 
peter  out  altogether  a 
white  giant  looms 
ahead.  It  is  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  a  vast  marble 
cliff,  tastefully  chopped 
out  by  the  local  tomb- 
stone man.  He  is  a 
triumph  of  the  valet's 
art.  There  is  not  a 
wrinkle  in  him  any- 
where.  His  trousers 
hang  like  milk  -  white 
waterfalls.  His  coat  is 
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as  smooth  as  a  snov 
bank.  They  washed  him 
combed  him,  curried  him 
and  pressed  him  befori 
carving  him,  and  thi 
result  is  felicitous  in  th< 
extreme. 

Curry,  we  learn  fron 
the  pedestal  on  which  hi 
stands,  was  a  "states 
man,  educator,  patriot^ 
orator."  Looking  him 
still  further  we  discovei 
that  he  lived  ir 
Alabama. 

Virginia  has  sent  f 
fine  bronze  of  Lee,  whict 
always  has  flowers  b& 
fore  it,  and  the  famous 
Houdon  bronze  of  Wash-j 
ington.  Of  course,  if  sh« 
had  known  that  hei 
great  sons  were  to  be 
stacked  up  alongside  oi 
marble  giants  and  would 
look  like  table  orna- 
ments in  consequence, 
she  would  have  made 
them  larger.  But  it  was 
Alabama's  privilege  to 
blow  herself  on  marble 
regardless  of  dimensions  or  anything  else.  In 
consequence  the  undersized  Washington  with  his 
fine  aquiline  features  is  almost  insultingly  unim- 
pressive beside  Curry. 

Pennsylvania  has  borrowed  Robert  Fulton,  who 
sits  knotted  up  in  a  chair  in  a  tangle  of  junk  looking 
with  despair  at  a  model  of  his  steamship  which* 
looks  uncommonly  like  an  old-fashioned  sap  trough^ 
And  now  we  come,  breathless  reader,  to 

Jacob  Collamer. 

We  have  rummaged  through  a  good  deal  of  history 
in  the  past  without  encountering  Collamer.  He  is  a 
mystery.  Why  is  he  leaning  on  a  classic  pedestal 
in  his  deacon's  coat  and  his  nice  middle-aged  mutton 
chop  whiskers — a  green  grocer  on  parade,  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  father  of  his  country?  What  did  hei 
do  to  escape  the  common  lot  of  obscurity  which  hai 
befallen  our  presidents  and  most  of  the  other  noble 
great  who  haven't  been  able  to  break  into  this  hall? 

We  trace  Collamer  down  with  relentless  care  and 
discover  that  Vermont,  having  to  send  some  one, 
sent  him.  A  great  man  he  was,  too,  in  his  prime — 
Postmaster  General  under  Taylor.  And  so  he  lives 
forever  here,  while  poor  old  President  Taylor  who 
never  did  anything  but  win  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
and  appoint  Collamer  to  a  job,  has  failed  to  qualify. 

Fame  Sculpted  by  the  Foot 

NEXT  to  Collamer  is  Allen  of  Ohio.  He  had  a  fine 
pull  too,  had  Allen.  He  managed  to  squeeze  in  from 
a  State  which  had  five  presidents  to  choose  from,  to 
say  nothing  of  John  and  William  Tecumseh  Sherman. 
Some  politician,  Allen.  Doubtless  he  is  immortalized 
as  the  tallest  man  in  Ohio,  for  in  marble  he  is  a 
regular  mizzenmast.  Next  to  him  is  the  lamented 
Garfield,  a  tremendous  lump  of  marble  with  a  beard 
like  Jupiter  Ammon's. 

Now  we  approach  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan,  a  tall, 
beetling  crag  in  a  swallow- 
tail coat,  the  front  flaps  of 
which  stick  out  like  the 
bastions  of  a  fort.  His  fierce, 
tremendous  head  is  exceed- 
ingly impressive.  He  is  a 
prehistoric  Michigan  mon- 
ster, a  colossus  of  the  grand 
old  early-statesman  type. 
Chandler  of  Michigan  is  as 
tall  as  Cass,  but  more  fragile 
and  delicately  built — a  dream 
of  smooth  white  marble,  a 
triumph  of  the  planer's  art. 
He  has  a  speech  220  pages 
long  ready  for  instant  de- 
livery, which  is  another  in- 
dictment against  the  art  of  . 
sculpting.  People's  crimes! 
should  be  buried  with  them. 

Next  to  Chandler  is  a  real 
statue.  It  is  John  C.  Calhoun 
of    South    Carolina  declar- 
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ng  war  on  the  world.  Belligerent  to 
iJie  last  upstarting  hair  of  his  head, 
he  is  just  slipping  off  his  pedestal  to 
'nix  it  with  Daniel  Webster,  at  whom 
le  is  fiercely  glaring  across  the  hall. 
Then  by  the  ironclad  law  of  contrasts 
.vhich  prevails  in  this  chamber  we  have 
jight  marble  feet  of  Shoup  of  Idaho — 
;he  happiest,  most  contented,  most  pros- 
oerous  and  most  modern  figure  in  the 
room — an  up-to-date  business  man-sen- 
itor,  finely  tailored,  one  thumb  in  the 
armhole  of  his  vest,  the  other  play- 
ing with  his  watch  charm,  his  long 
:oat  carelessly  flung  open  to  disclose 
a  well-rounded  tummy;  and  having 
jazed  on  modern  Idaho  we  go  back 
i.OOO  years  into  history  and  bump 
vvith  a  crash  into  Achilles,  the  giant 
them  all — a  good  nine  feet  high 
jnd  a  marvel  of  classic  art. 

An  Immortal  Skirt 

HOLD  on! — it  isn't  Achilles.  It  is 
Ethan  Allen  of  Vermont,  done  after 
the  old  Greek  style,  with  sightless  star- 
ng  eyeballs,  well-parted  lips,  and  a  Con- 
tinental uniform,  with  every  detail 
deeply  carved — a  tremendous  statue,  fit 
;o  grace  the  end  of  an  avenue — and 
towering  behind  the  tiniest,  most  insig- 
nificant and  most  defiant  memorial  in 
the  hall — Muhlenberg  of  Pennsylvania 
starting  out  of  his  preacher's  coat,  hand 
?n  sword,  hostility  in  every  line  and  as 
mpressive  as  a  bantam  rooster  in  an 
ixhibit  of  buff  leghorns. 

Muhlenberg  and  Allen  are  two  of  the 
oicturesque  characters  of  the  Revolu- 
ion,  but  we  did  not  suppose  that  Green 
Mountain  boys  and  Pennsylvania 
preachers  varied  so  startlingly  in  size. 
Allen  could  put  Muhlenberg  in  the 
pocket  of  his  greatcoat  without  much 
inconvenience.  Of  course  it  is  but 
natural  that  next  should  come  Trum- 
bull of  Connecticut,  suffocated  in  a  huge 
;oat  and  placidly  reading  a  petition, 
jndisturbed  by  Muhlenberg's  riot  and 
Allen's  bellowing  war  cry. 

Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut  is 
next.  He  is  an  abused  man — the  only 
one  who  has  to  wear  his  toga  in  the  old 
Roman  style,  wrapped  about  him  and 
with  no  chance  of  concealment.  He  is 
irguing  about  it  with  Shoup,  who  re- 
fuses to  pay  any  attention  to  him.  Then 
we  discover  Blair  and  Benton  of  Mis- 
souri, fine  choices  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature — James  Harlan  of  Iowa,  an 
enormous  bronze;  Kirkwood  of  Iowa, 
after  whom  we  believe  the  Kirkwood 
Hotel  of  Des  Moines  was  named — and, 
most  pathetic  figure  of  all,  Frances 
Willard  of  Illinois. 

There  she  stands  beside  her  pulpit, 
ler  sightless  eyes  raised  hopelessly, 
about  to  plead  the  cause  of  equal  suf- 
frage to  a  bunch  who  would  have  to 
ook  the  phrase  up  to  discover  its  mean- 
ng.  A  spontaneous  movement  of  ro- 
mantic Illinois  women  pushed  her 
through  the  Legislature  and  out  into 
this  incongruous  place  where  she  stands 
n  the  full  glare  of  the  coming  cen- 
turies— condemned  forever  to  wear  the 
funny  puffed  sleeves  of  the  nineties  and 
a  voluminous  skirt  draped  as  grace- 
fully as  a  canvas  covering  over  a  trac- 
tion engine — a  warning  to  all  women 
to  remain  ob.scure  lest  they,  too,  be 
:aught  up  by  some  legislative  whim  and 
perpetuated  in  clothes  of  some  pre- 
eminently awkward  style. 

Maryland  has  sent  two  fine  bronzes 
if  Carroll  and  Hanson,  Continental 
heroes.  Florida,  after  having  looked 
over  its  directory  with  anxious  care,  has 
immortalized  Dr.  John  Gorrie,  the  man 
who  invented  the  ice  machine.  And, 
finally,  back  at  the  entrance  we  come 
to  Daniel  Webster,  New  Hampshire's 
:)ther  contribution,  stiff  and  unhappy, 
caught  apparently  after  a  long  chase 
and  frozen  into  a  dejected  position.  It 
was  Daniel's  consolation  prize  for  hav- 
ing missed  the  prcsidfincy,  but  it  hasn't 
seemed  to  cheer  him  up  any. 

There  are  two  othf;r  statues,  but  the 
';ugtodian  has  kindly  hidden  them  behind 
the  colonnade  on  the  north  side.  They 
are  from  Kansas — Ingalls,  a  perfect  mar- 
vel of  ugliness  and  leanness,  clad  in  a 
long  coat  and  a  longer  overcoat,  modeled 
apparently  from  a  telegraph  pole — and 
a  chap  named  Glick,  a  placid  old  Meth- 
odist elder  in  an  open-faced  coat.  Until 
'the  next  issue  of  the  official  guide  we 
must  remain  in  darkness  as  to  the  past 
achievements  of  Mr.  Glick. 

Looking  over  this  national  exhibit  of 
petrified  greatness  with  the  statisti- 
'■\&n'n  eye,  we  find  that  only  two  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  have  been 
;aWe  to  break  into  the  select  company. 
I  Lincoln  and  Grant  apparently  do  not 
1  qualify.      Tennessee    hasn't  thought 
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enough  of  Jackson  to  blow  in  $10,000  1 
on  a  statue  for  him.    Jefferson,  it  will  j 
be  admitted  by  all,  was  quite  a  promi-  i  J; 
nent  American  and  is  still  gratefully 
remembered.    But  he  made  the  mistake 
of  being  born  in  Virginia.  Ordinarily 
this  is  not  considered  to  be  an  error 
of  judgment,  but  it  will  everlastingly 
prevent    Jefferson,    Madison,  Monroe, 
and  Patrick  Henry  from  edging  their 
timid  way  in  beside  Collamer,  Curry, 
Allen,  and  the  other  Titans. 

Massachusetts  had  two  great  Presi- 
dents— the  Adamses.  But  with  the  cus- 
tomary Massachusetts  idea  of  lugging 
all  the  Adamses  possible  into  fame,  she 
has  chosen  Samuel  Adams  for  her  rep- 
resentative. Ctiil,  John  Quincy  Adams 
is  in  the  hall,  to  some  extent.  He  fell, 
stricken  with  paralysis,  while  a  repre- 
sentative, and  a  brass  plate  on  the 
floor  marks  the  spot.  Incidentally,  the 
brass  plate  is  more  famous  than  any 
of  the  statues,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Washington's. 

Ohio  has  treated  four  of  her  Presi- 
dents with  cold  scorn.  We  also  look 
in  vain  for  Alexander  Hamilton,  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry,  John  Jay,  John  Mar- 
shall, William  T.  Sherman,  and  other 
great  men  in  other  fields  than  politics 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  herd 
together  where  the  density  of  promi- 
nent population  is  greatest.  A  score 
of  States  have  given  up  the  job  of 
finding  men  big  enough  to  install  on 
pedestals,  while  men  like  the  above 
can't  get  in. 

Altogether  a  State  legislature  doesn't 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  qualified  to  assay 
the  great  men  of  America.  It  seems 
to  elect  its  representatives  by  guess, 
by  alphabetical  preference,  or  by  some 
unknown  formula.  Pennsylvania  passed 
over  Benjamin  Franklin  and  William 
Penn  for  Muhlenberg  and  Robert  Ful- 
ton. Maine  sent  its  first  Governor  and 
left  Reed  and  Blaine  at  home.  New 
Hampshire  immortalized  a  pretty  Revo- 
lutionary story  and  left  a  President  un- 
recognized. Kentucky  hasn't  taken  the 
trouble  to  send  Henry  Clay. 

Sane  Rules  for  Statues 

IF  we  Americans  are  to  continue  to 
pay  ground  rent  for  Statuary  Hall,  the 
rules  of  the  game  ought  to  be  changed 
somewhat.  In  the  first  place,  no  State 
.should  be  allowed  to  send  a  man  over 
seven  feet  high.  It  is  extravagant  and 
also  unfair  to  the  States  which  carve 
their  heroes  in  modest  dimensions. 

In  the  second  place,  the  toga  should 
be  abolished  by  law.  Historians  who 
dig  into  Statuary  Hall  in  the  year 
5000  A.  D.  will  identify  Roger  Sher- 
man as  Minister  to  America  from  the 
Roman  Empire. 

In  the  third  place,  a  ten-year  term 
with  privilege  of  reelection  should  be 
fixed.  This  would  enable  many  States 
to  retire  certain  statues  honorably  to 
their  own  capitols,  where  they  will  be 
known  and  loved,  and  to  substitute  fig- 
ures who  will  not  put  such  a  strain  on 
the  guide's  memory  when  questioned  as 
to  their  achievements. 

Fourth,  great  Americans  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  election  in  any  dis- 
trict after  the  English  parliamentary 
style.  This  would  allow  Arizona,  Nevada, 
and  other  States  which  have  not  yet  pro- 
duced ponderous  patriots  to  elect  Jeffer- 
son, Franklin,  and  other  worthy  repre- 
sentatives, at  present  unable  to  get  in. 

Fifth,  all  elections  should  be  reviewed 
hy  national  boards  of  common  sense  and 
art.  The  first  board  would  reject  the 
results  of  temporary  and  misguided  en- 
thusiasms such  as  may  lead  Utah  at 
any  time  to  send  Brigham  Young,  or 
Wisconsin  to  follow  P^'lorida's  lead, 
and  send  the  inventor  of  the  bot- 
tling machine;  and  the  second  would 
view  the  submitted  statue  coldly  and 
critically,  and  in  necessary  cases  make 
alterations  with  an  ax. 


A  GRAVE  ERROR 

"No  allifjatorn  here,"  lliry  naid. 
He  Hwam — and  found  he'd  been  milled. 
Next  year  lliot  wan  ii'iU  not  ()o  aouth — 
He'n  qtiite  too  7niir,h  doirn  in  the  mouth. 
Had  it  been  I,  /  ithoiild  have  been 
Put  out  to  be  no  taken  in.    — L.  B.  C. 

PUTTING  ONE  OVER 

The  grouch  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
lett<'r  which  his  stenographer  presented 
for  his  signature.  He  signed,  but  made 
her  put;  it  back  into  the  machine  and  add  : 
P.  S. — Dictated  to  a  poor  stenographer. 

She  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  in 
the  envelope,  but  no  sooner  was  her  em- 
ployer's back  turned  than  she  took  it 
out  and  added :  P.  S. — No.  2.  The  rea- 
son I  am  so  poor  is  because  he  pays  me 
only  V>  per  week. 


"This  will  keep  him  warm!'* 

Yes  k^ep — that  is  the  right  word,  and 
no  doubt  this  sturdy  youngster  speaks 
from  his  own  experience.  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  temporary  glow 
of  enjoyment  in 

Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 

Its  warming,  invigorating  effect  stays  by  you. 
The  rich  meaty  stock — made  from  choice 
beef,  is  in  itself  strengthening  and  sustaining. 
It  also  contains  selected  white  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  carrots,  tender  corn,  "baby"  lima 
beans,  small  peas,  green  olcra  and  a  suggestion 
of  red  peppers,  beside  a  sprinkling  of  "alphabet" 
macaroni.  And  all  is  delightfully  flavored  with 
celery  and  parsley. 

The  regular  use  of  this  nourishing  soup 
tends  to  build  up  and  fortify  the  body  perma- 
nently against  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  all  kinds  of  wearing  work. 
Hadn't  you  better  order  half-a- 
dozen  from  your  grocer  today? 

Your  money)  hack,  if  riot  satisfied. 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 
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The    year's    still  young, 

neighbor  ; 
It's  leap  year  once  ag'in  — 
That  gives  an  extra  day  for  us 
To  smoke  good  VELVET  in. 

May  the  wrinkles  '16  brings  you 
Be  the  sort  smiles  leave  behind. 
An'  the  only  clouds  above  you 
Be  the  fragrant  VELVET  kind. 


Held  to  Answer 

Continued  from  page  14 


366  Days  of 
Perfect  Pipe  Pleasure 

That  is  what  the  VELVET 
smoker  has  already  promised  him- 
self this  year. 

Are  you  one  of  the  lucky  brother- 
hood that  has  smiled  allegiance  to 
the  age -mellowed  tobacco  called 

VELVET? 

Is  your  pipe  a  sure  defence  against  dull 
care  or  are  you  still  a  restless  searcher  for  the 
tobacco  whose  mildness  is  equalled  only  by 
its  fragrance  and  its  flavor? 

Remember  VELVET 
isn't  a  name  only.  It 
a  description  of  the 
ged  -  in  -  the- wood 
smoothness  that  the 
choicest  of  mild  Ken- 
tucky Burley  tobacco 
gets  from  two  years' 
mellowmg. 

lOc  Tins     5c  Metal-lined  Bags 
One  Pound  Glass  Humidors 


Sometimes  he  questioned  if  he  were  not 
yet  to  be  made  to  suffer — excruciating- 
ly, supremely — if,  for  instance,  Bessie 
were  not  to  be  taken  from  him.  Yet 
he  knew,  as  he  reflected  somewhat  mor- 
bidly to  this  effect,  that  such  a  suffer- 
ing would  hardly  be  efficient.  It  must 
be  something  within  himself,  something 
volitional,  a  cup  which  he  might  drink 
or  refuse  to  drink.  The  world's  savior 
was  not  Simon  of  Cyrene,  whom  they 
compelled  to  bear  the  cross,  but  the 
Man  from  the  North,  who  took  up 
His  own  cross.  True,  liampstead  had 
thought  on  several  occasions  that  he 
was  taking  up  a  cross,  but  it  proved 
light  each  time  and  turned  into  a  crown 
either  of  public  or  of  private  approba- 
tion. Yet  the  cross  was  there,  if  he  had 
only  known  it,  in  the  tall,  black  head- 
lines on  the  paper  rolled  up  and  bent 
tightly  and  lying  like  a  bomb  at  his  feet. 

However,  instead  of  picking  up  the 
paper,  he  strolled  out  for  a  turn  upon 
the  sea  wall.  The  sun,  just  risen,  shot 
a  ray  across  the  eastern  hills  and  the 
dancing  waters  played  elfishly  with  its 
beams  as  if  they  had  been  ten  thousand 
tiny  mirrors.  A  fresh  breeze  was  blowing, 
and  as  the  minister  filled  his  lungs  again 
and  again  with  the  wave-washed  air  it 
seemed  as  if  a  great  access  of  strength 
were  flowing  into  his  veins.  It  flowed  in 
and  in  until  he  felt  himself  stronger 
than  ever  before. 

WITH  this  feeling  of  strength,  which 
was  spiritual  as  well  as  physical, 
came  the  desire  to  test  it  against  some- 
thing big,  bigger  than  he  had  ever  faced 
before.  All  unconscious  how  weak  his 
puny  strength  would  be  against  its 
demands,  he  lifted  his  arms  like  a  sun 
worshiper  and  prayed  that  the  day  be- 
fore him  might  be  a  great  day. 

Then,  leaving  the  sea  wall,  the  min- 
ister walked  with  swinging  strides  up 
the  sidewalk  and  turned  in  between  the 
green  patches  of  lawn  before  his  own 
door,  picking  up  the  paper  and  unroll- 
ing it  as  he  mounted  the  porch.  On  the 
step  before  the  top  one  he  paused.  The 
black  headline  was  before  his  eye. 

"DOUNAY  DIAMONDS  STOLEN!" 

was  its  screaming  message. 

The  minister  was  quickly  gutting  the 
column  of  its  meaning  when  a  step  upon 
the  graveled  walk  behind  startled  him 
into  turning  suddenly  toward  the  street, 
where,  between  the  po'ished  red  trunks 
of  the  palms  and  under  the  spread- 
ing leaves  which  met  overhead,  he  saw 
framed  the  figure  of  Rollo  Burbeck, 
halting  uncertainly,  with  pale,  excited 
face.  This  expression,  indeed,  was  a 
marked  exaggeration  of  the  very  look 
Hampstead  had  last  seen  upon  it,  but 
he  did  not  immediately  connect  the  two. 

"Your  mother!"  exclaimed  the  clergy- 
man apprehensively,  for  that  precious 
life,  always  hanging  by  a  thread  which 
any  sudden  shock  might  snap,  was  a 
constant  source  of  anxiety  to  those  who 
loved  the  Angel  of  the  Chair.  "Some- 
thing has  happened  to  her?" 

"No!  To  me!"  groaned  the  young 
man  hoarsely,  hurrying  forward  as  the 
minister  stepped  down  to  meet  him. 
"Something  awful!  Can  I  see  you  ab- 
solutely alone?" 

"Why,  certainly,  Rollie,"  replied  the 
minister  with  ready  sympathy;  "come 
this  way." 

Hastily  the  minister  led  his  caller 
around  the  side  of  the  wide,  low-lying 


cottage  to  the  outside  entrance  of  his 
study. 

"Is  that  door  locked?"  asked  Rolli(^ 
as,  once  inside  the  room,  he  darted  t 
frightened  glance  at  the  doorway  con 
necting  with  the  rest  of  the  house. 

Although  knowing  himself  to  be  saf( 
from  interruption,  the  minister  tact, 
fully  walked  over  and  turned  the  key 
He  then  locked  the  outer  door  as  well 
lowered  the  long  shade  at  the  widi 
side  window,  and  snapped  on  the  elec 
trie  light. 

"No  eye  or  ear  save  one  can  see  oi 
hear  us  now,"  he  said  with  sympa 
thetic  gravity.   "Sit  down." 

Rollie  sat  down  on  the  very  edge  o! 
the  morris  chair,  his  elbows  on  the  endi 
of  its  arms,  while  his  head  hung  for] 
ward  with  an  expression  of  ghastlines! 
upon  the  weakly  handsome  features. 

"You  saw  the  paper?"  he  began. 

The  minister  nodded. 

"Here  they  are!"  the  young  mar 
gulped,  the  words  breaking  out  of  hin 
abruptly.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
a  quick  motion  of  his  hand  and  a  rain 
bow  flash  from  his  coat  pocket  to  the^ 
blotter  upon  the  desk,  where  the  dia^ 
mond  necklace  coiled  like  a  blazing  set- 
pent  that  appeared  to  sway  and  writhL 
as  each  stone  trembled  from  the  foro 
with  which  Burbeck  had  rid  himself  a 
the  hateful  touch.  The  minister  starte< 
back  with  shock  and  a  sudden  sense  o: 
recollection. 

*'0h,  Rollie!"  he  groaned,  and  ther 
asked,  as  if  not  quite  able  to  believe  hii 
eyes:  "You  took  them?" 

"I  ...  I  stole  them,"  the  excited  mai 
half  whispered. 

"Why?"  questioned  Hampstead,  still 
wrestling  with  his  astonishment. 

"Because  I  am  short  in  my  accounts,' 
he  shuddered,  passing  a  despairin{ 
hand  across  his  eyes.  "I  have  to  hav( 
money  to-day  or  I  am  ruined." 

"But  you  could  not  turn  these  inb 
money.  You  must  have  been  besid« 
yourself." 

"No!"  replied  the  excited  man  witl 
a  husky,  explosive  utterance.  '"T^oA 
scheme  was  all  right.  Spider  Weldi 
was  going  to  handle  'em  for  me.  Wi 
were  to  split  four  ways.  But  the 
Lizard  fell  down." 

"The  Red  Lizard?"  interrupted  the 
minister,  for  he  knew  the  man  who  bow 
this  suggestive  "moniker." 

"Yes.  He  was  to  hang  a  rope  do' 
from  the  cornice  on  the  roof  of  the  hotel 
opposite  her  window,  so  it  would  look 
like  an  outside  job,  and  he  didn't  do  it 
I  got  the  diamonds  easy  enough — easier 
than  I  expected — you  know  how  that 
was  with  all  those  people  coming  and 
going  in  that  room.  But  I  went  to  bed 
and  couldn't  sleep  for  thinking  about 
the  rope.  I  got  up  before  daylight  and 
went  down  there  to  see  if  it  was  there. 
So  help  me  God,  there's  no  rope  swin|^ 
ing.  That  makes  it  an  inside  job;  it 
puts  it  up  to  the  guests.  By  a  process 
of  elimination  they'll  come  down  to  me. 
I  am  ruined  any  way  you  look  at  it, 
and  the  shock  will  kill  mother!" 

The  minister  studied  the  face  of  his 
caller  critically.  Did  he  love  his  mother 
enough  to  care  greatly  on  her  account, 
or  was  this  merely  an  afterthought? 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?"  the  shaken 
Rollie  gasped  pleadingly,  his  eyes  fixing 
themselves  in  helpless  appeal  upon  the 
clergyman.   

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


The  Story  of  Coaly -hay 


Continued  from  page  11 


neigh  of  his  kindred  when  they  bugled 
to  each  other  on  the  far  Chaldean  plain 
— and  back  their  answer  came.  This 
way  and  that  they  wheeled,  sped,  and 
caracoled,  and  Coaly-bay  drew  nearer, 
called  and  gave  the  countersigns  his 
kindred  know,  till  of  this  they  were  as- 
sured— he  was  their  kind;  he  was  of 
the  wild,  free  blood  that  man  had  never 
tamed!  And  when  the  night  came  down 
on  the  purpling  plain  his  place  was  in 
the  herd,  as  one  who  after  many  a 
long,  hard  journey  in  the  dark  had 
found  his  home. 

There  you  may  see  him  yet,  for  still 
his  strength  endures  and  his  beauty  is 
not  less.  The  riders  tell  me  they  have 
seen  him  many  times  by  Cedra.  He  is 
swift  and  strong  among  the  swift  ones, 
but  it  is  that  flowing  mane  and  tail  that 
m.ark  him  chiefly  fi-om  afar. 

There  on  the  wild,  free  plains  of  sage 
he   lives;    the   storm  wind   smites  his 


glossy  coat  at  night,  and  the  winter 
snows  are  driven  hard  on  him  at  times; 
the  wolves  are  there  to  harry  all  the 
weak  ones  of  the  herd,  and  in  the  spring 
the  rapacious  grizzly  too  may  come  to 
claim  his  toll.  There  are  no  luscious 
pastures  made  by  man,  no  grain  foods 
— nothing  but  the  wild,  hard  hay,  the 
v;ind,  and  the  open  plains — but  here  at 
last  he  has  found  the  thing  he  craved: 
the  one  thing  worth  all  the  rest.  Long 
may  he  roam — this  is  my  wish,  and  this 
— that  I  may  see  him  once  again  in  all 
the  glory  of  his  speed,  with  his  black 
mane  on  the  wind,  the  spur  galls  gone 
from  his  flanks,  and  in  his  eye  the  blaz- 
ing light  that  grew  in  his  far-off  for- 
bears' eyes  as  they  spurned  the  sands  of 
Egypt's  plains  to  leave  behind  the  racing 
wild  beasts  and  the  fleet  gazelle,  even  the 
driving  sand  storm  that  overwhelmed 
the  rest  but  vainly  swept  in  the  dusty 
wake  of  the  desert's  highest  born. 


Wasted 


Energy 


There's  a  big  difference 
between  the  well-directed 
energy  of  natural  nerve 
force  and  a  "nerve  ex- 
plosion." 

The  calm  person  with 
poise  and  reserve  energy, 
who  expends  his  nerve 
power  wisely,  enjoys  life 
and  gets  furthest. 

The  common  habit  of 
coffee  drmkmg  tends,  not 
only  to  irritate  and  upset 
the  nervous  system,  but 
also  to  undermine  general 
health. 

Coffee  drinkers  take 
into  the  system  a  cumula- 
tive drug  with  its  result- 
ing harmful  effects  upon 
body,  nerves  and  brain. 

When  the  nerves  of  a 
coffee-drinker  cry  out,  it's 
time  to  quit  the  coffee 
and  use 


POSTUM 


Th  is  pure  food-drink  is 
absolutely  free  from  the 
coffee-drug,  caffeine,  or 
any  other  harmful  ingre- 
dient. 

Ten  days  off  coffee  and 
on  Postum  shows  one  way 
to  conserve  energy  and  be 
rid  of  coffee  troubles. 

'There's  a  Reason" 

Grocers  everywhere 

sell  Postum 
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The  Flyer:  A  Parable 

BY  ARTHUR  H.  GLEASON 

IN  a  very  small  way  we  were  help- 
ing in  a  Red  Cross  hospital  at  Furnes, 
and  with  the  ambulances  that  fed  the 
wards  with  their  unceasing  daily  red 
hundred  of  wounded  men.  Our  visitor 
was  a  brisk  youth.  "I'm  taking  a  look 
around,"  he  said,  "I'm  a  flyer.  They're  not 
going  to  need  me  for  a  few  weeks  yet." 
■    The  head  nurse  called  me  aside. 

"We're  short-handed,"  whispered  Sis- 
ter Teresa;  "see,  if  he  will  lend  a 
hand  for  a  few  days.  With  his  knowl- 
edge of  a  motor  he  could  run  one  of  the 
ambulances." 

I  told  him  of  our  need. 
"This  isn't  my  sort  of  work,  you 
know,"  he  said.  "It's  too  slow;  I  have 
to  be  up  and  doing  something.  This  is 
all  in  one  place.  I  like  to  get  the  look 
of  the  whole  thing.  It's  great  to  look 
down  on  it  and  see  men  like  bugs.  This 
is  sort  of  woman's  work,  after  all,  isn't 
it?  Binding  and  patching  up.  I  like 
to  create.  I  like  to  start  things  going. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  all  right  if  you 
can't  do  something  else — you  know 
what  I  mean,  if  it's  in  your  line — doc- 
tor, nurse,  very  beautiful,  yes.  Useful, 
too.  But  I  like  to  start  out  and  get 
somewhere;  see  things  happen." 

A QUIET  couple  had  entered  the  ward, 
and  were  making  a  call,  cot  by  cot. 
It  was  the  very  kindly  and  shy  gentle- 
man from  La  Panne  who  with  his  wife 
used  to  drop  over  to  our  little  hospital  a 
couple  of  times  a  week  to  talk  with  the 
wounded  homesick  soldiers — very  home- 
sick, for  they  had  no  homes  anywhere  at 
all.   He  wore  a  simple  officer's  uniform. 

I  was  called  away  for  the  moment, 
and  when  I  got  back  my  friend  of  the 
biplane  was  chatting  with  the  husband 
of  the  sweet-faced  little  lady,  who  was 
busy  with  a  boy  from  Aerschot.  Per- 
haps the  word  chatting  gives  a  touch  of 
mutuality  that  was  absent,  for  our 
visitor  was  holding  forth.  I  caught  the 
words:    "I'm  a  flyer,  you  see — " 

Sister  Teresa  came  up  to  me.  Her 
face  was  pulled  with  worry.  "Can't  you 
put  him  in  a  hangar?"  she  pleaded. 
"The  king  is  so  busy  these  days." 
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Teeth  of  Famine 

Continued  from  page  23 

making  a  brief  pause  every  half  hour 
for  a  breathing  spell.  The  sky  was 
thickly  overcast.  There  was  no  hint 
of  stars  or  aurora  to  outline  the  con- 
tour of  the  rough  and  tortuous  shore, 
but  the  joggling  lantern  flickering  on 
Outremont's  hip  saved  them  from 
bruises  and  broken  bones. 

THEY  struck  Selkirk  near  midnight. 
The  post  was  all  in  darkness,  but  at 
their  pounding  on  the  trading-room 
door  Severil  stuck  his  head  out  of  the 
loft  above.  The  lantern  was  partially 
hidden  by  Gay'e's  coat.  Severil  could 
not  guess  at  the  composition  of  the  mid- 
night group,  but  he  saw  a  sprinkling 
of  arms  and  legs  with  here  and  there 
a  shoulder  or  a  head  in  the  glow  of 
the  mellow  light. 

"Where  are  you  from?"  he  demanded. 
"Who  are  you?  How  many  of  you? 
And  how  much  grub  have  you  got?" 

"We're  just  down  off^  the  Macmillan 
River,"  boomed  Cronin,  disguising  his 
voice  in  a  hoarse  croak.  "Placer  miners. 
Sixteen  of  us.  And  we  haven't  so  much 
as  a  sour  flapjack  left.  Hurry  up  and 
let  us  in.   We're  hungry." 

Whereat  Severil  leaned  far  out  of 
the  loft  with  an  astonishing  flow  of 
choice  expletives  and  consigned  placer 
mining  and  its  sixteen  exponents  to  ut- 
termost perdition.  In  the  middle  of  his 
tirade  the  three  men  burst  into  guffaws. 

"Oh,  quit  it,  Severil!"  chuckled  Gayle. 
"Hess  sure  got  your  goat  with  the  word 
grub.  But  we're  not  going  to  eat  you 
out  this  time.  All  we  want  is  a  boat 
that  floats." 

"By  thunder!"  exclaimed  the  abashed 
Severil.  "It's  you  boys,  eh?  Bit  of 
■a  fooler,  eh?  Tarnation,  you've  lifted 
such  a  weight  from  my  mind  that  I  for- 
give you  your  laugh!  What's  wrong? 
Steamer  smash?" 

"You've  plugged  it  first  crack," 
Cronin  informed. 

In  a  few  words  he  went  on  to  ex- 
plain, and  Severil  came  down  the  loft 
stairs  on  the  run.  "I've  a  light  poling 
boat'll  do  you,"  he  proff'ered.  "Designed 
for  speed  rat-her  than  cargo.  She's  a 
lot  faster  than  the  ordinary  boat  in  ice. 
Here  she  is  in  the  shed." 

He  flung  open  the  .shed  door  at  the 


"There,  Mother,  Just 
As  You  Predicted-" 

Missing  the  "game-ball"  right  in  front  of  the 
pocket  is  only  one  of  the  whimsical  turns  with 
which  Home  Billiards  abounds.  It's  part  of  the 
frolic  to  twit  the  family  sharp-shooter.  So  leave 
it  to  mother  and  the  boys  to  hold  their  own. 

Your  family  deserves  this  daily  sport  and  ex- 
ercise that  Brunswick  Carom  and  Pocket  Tables 
are  providing  for  thousands  of  homes. 

Send  today  for  our  color-illustrated  book  of 
details.    If  s  free. 

Brunswick  Home  Billiard  Tables 

"Baby  Grand" 

"Grand,"  "Convertible"  and  "Quick  Demountable" 

Now  $27  Up— Pay  10c  a  Day 


Brunswick  Home  Tables 
are  scientifically  built,  with 
accurate  angles,  fast  ever- 
level  billiard  beds  and  quick- 
acting'  Monarch  cushions — 
the  choice  of  experts. 

Why  buy  a  toy  table  when 
a  real  grown-up  Brunswick 
costs  so  little?  By  paying 
while  playing,  you  never  will 
miss  the  amount. 

Any  Home 
Has  Room 

Now  you  can  get  a  gen- 
uine Brunswick  in  any  size 
your  home  requires.  Our 
"Quick  Demountable"  fits 
on  top  of  your  library  or 
dining  table,  or  comes  with 
folding  or  quick-detachable 
legs. 

"Grand"  and  "Baby  Grand" 
— for  homes  with  a  spare 
room,  attic,  basement  or  den 
— are  the  finest  and  fastest 
in  the  world. 


30-Day  Trial- 
Outfit  FREE 

Balls,  Cues,  Rack,  Markers, 
Spirit  Level,  Expert  Book  of 
33  Games,  etc.,  all  included 
free  with  every  Brunswick. 
No  extras  to  buy — no  heavy 
after-expense. 

Our  plan  lets  you  try  the 
table  30  days  FREE.  Then 
pay  monthly,  as  little  as  10 
cents  a  day! 

Send  at  once  for  our  wide- 
ly-read book,  "Billiards  — 
The  Home  Magnet,"  that 
shows  these  tables  in  real- 
istic colors,  discloses  factory 
prices  and  full  details.  New 
edition  now  ready.  Mail 
the  coupon  for  this  valuable 
book  today.    It's  FREE. 


MailForBilliardBookFJiEE 


The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 
Dept.  26G,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send  free,  postpaid,  your  color-book— 

"Billiards  —The  Home  Magnet" 

and  tell  about  your  home  trial  offer. 

Name  

Address    
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"That  Was  Certainly  a  Fine  Shave 


That's  what  you  will  say  if  you 
prepare  the  blade  of  your  razor 
in  the  scientific  manner. 
Magnified  1000  times  the  edge 
of  a  razor  blade  (ordinary  or 
safety)  looks  like  a  cross-cut  saw. 
Between  the  microscopic  teeth 
moisture  collects  and  tiny  par- 
ticles of  rust  form. 

It  is  this  indiscernable  rust  that  makes 
your  razor  pull  and  hurt  your  face. 
And  it  is  this  rust  you  must  prevent. 
Stropping  only  breaks  off  the  rust 
after  it  is  formed.  Nor  can  you  wipe 
a  blade  dry  enough  to  get  all  the 
moisture  from  between  the  invisible 
teeth  and  prevent  rusting. 


Therefore,  do  this:  Put  a  few  drops 
of  3-in-One  on  the  strop  occasionally, 
to  keep  it  soft.  Before  and  after  shav- 
ing, draw  razor  blade  between  thumb 
and  forefinger  moistened  with  3-in- 
One.  Then  rust  will  positively  not 
be  able  to  form. 

Do  this  and  you  will  be  gladly  sur- 
prised at  how  smooth  a  shave  can  be. 
Furthermore,  you  will  get  more  shaves 
out  of  a  "safety"  blade  than  you  ever 
did  before. 

3-in-One  is  sold  by  all  good  hard- 
ware, sporting  goods,  drug  and  gen- 
eral stores;  1  oz.,  10c;  3  oz.,  25c;  8  oz. 
('/2  pt.),  50c.  Also  in  Handy  Oil  Cans 
3^4  oz.,  25c.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
these  cans  we  will  send  you  one  full 
of  3-in-One  for  30c  in  stamps. 


Free  3-in-One  For  You 

On  a  postal  card  simply  say:  Send  me  your  inter- 
esting circular,  "A  Razor  Saver  for  Every  Shaver,'* 
and  a  generous  free  sample  bottle  of  3-in-One  Oil. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Company 

42  ANR.  Broadway  New  York 
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Jorit  te  discouraged! 


Resinol  Soap 

will  improve  your  skin 


Many  and  many  a  girl  has  a  clear, 
healthy  complexion  today  because  some 
friend  came  to  her  with  this  sound  ad- 
vice, based  on  her  own  ex[)erience. 

Resinoi  Soap  not  only  is  delightfully 
cleansing  and  refreshing,  but  its  daily 
use  reduces  the  tendency  to  pimples, 
offsets  many  ill-effects  of  cosmetics,  and 


Resiiwl  Shaving  Stick 
also  contains  the  Resinoi 
medication.  Discrimi- 
nating men  appreciate 
the  7vay  it  soothes  their 
faces  and  prevents  most 
sliaving  di scorn  lor  t s . 
Trial  on  reqiic^l. 


gives  nature  the  chance  she  needs  to 
make  red,  rough  skins  white  and  soft. 

Hands  protected  by  Resinoi  Soap 
rarely  chap  or  roughen  in  winter.  Used 
for  the  shampoo,  Resinoi  Soap  helps  to 
keep  the  hair  ric  h,  glossy  and  free  from 
dandnitf . 

The  soothing,  restoring  influence 
that  makes  these  things  possible  is  the 
Resinoi  which  this  soap  contains  and 
which  physicians  have  prescribed  for 
over  twenty  years  in  the  care  of  skin 
and  scalp  troubles. 

Resinoi  Soap  Is  sold  by  druggists  and  dealers  in 
toilet  goods  evetywtiere.  For  a  sample  cake,  free, 
wriip  to  Dept.  lO  B,  Resinoi,  Baliimore,  Md. 


back  of  the  building  and  hauled  out  the 
trim,  strong  craft. 

"Built  for  the  business,  oarlocks  and 
all!"  rejoiced  Gayle.  "I'll  chop  a  hole, 
and  you  men  launch  her." 

Into  the  hole  that  Gayle  broke  the 
boat  was  launched  till  it  floated  free.  The 
three  stepped  in  and,  one  chopping  the 
ice  in  front  as  the  craft  progressed  and 
the  other  two  working  the  sweeps 
which  served  better  than  poles,  they 
I'oi  ged  out  to  midstream. 

"Thanks,  Severil,"  yelled  Hess,  wav- 
ing the  lantern  in  good-by  as  they 
swung  with  the  current.  "And  don't 
forget  to  give  them  sixteen  placer  men 
a  good  breakfast." 

DOWN  from  Selkirk  past  the  place  of 
disaster  the  light  poling  boat  drove. 
The  Voyagcmr  lay  as  quiet  as  a  derelict, 
only  with  rail  lights  suspended  to  warn 
chance  prospectors  journeying  off  the 
creeks.  The  three  partners  dropped  her 
behind  and  sped  on,  the  glare  of  the 
lantern  in  their  bow  shining  weirdly 
upon  the  ceaseless  pour  of  mush  ice  and 
upon  the  white,  grinning,  saw-toothed 
floes  darting  at  them  in  the  rapids  and 
eddies.  All  night  they  voyaged  through 
the  increasing  cold.  Dawn  found  them 
halfway  to  the  White  River;  evening 
at  the  Stewart  River  and  here  Hess  ran 
up  to  the  telegraph  office  at  Stewart  City. 
"Did    R  o  o  n  e  y 
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Ryan  wire  Dawson 
from  here  yester- 
day?" he  yelled 
over  the  operator's 
desk. 

"No,"  answered 
the  operator. 
"Ryan  hasn't  been 
here  in  a  month." 

"Thunderation !" 
snarled  Hess. 
"Here,  give  me  a 
message  slip, 
quick." 

"You   can't  get 
anything  over,"  the  operator  told  him. 
"The  wire's  down  to  the  north  some- 
where." 

"When'd  it  go  down?"  bellowed 
Cronin. 

"About  noon.  We  haven't  located 
the—" 

But  Cronin  Hess  was  racing  for  the 
river.  "Ryan's  cut  communications,"  he 
shouted  to  the  others,  as  he  jumped  into 
the  poling  boat.  "Hit  her  up,  boys.  We 
can't  get  to  Dawson  too  quick." 

The  boat  dashed  off  down  river,  and, 
eating  and  snatching  an  hour's  sleep 
by  turns,  they  came  in  the  gray  of  an- 
other dawn  to  Dawson  City.  In  on  the 
breast  of  the  freeze-up  they  drove  with 
their  boat  riding  a  floe  to  escape  being 
crushed  by  the  jams.  They  abandoned 
the  craft  in  mid  river,  walked  over  a 
jumble  of  upended  cakes  to  the  bank 
and  ran  upstreet  to  the  Arctic  Circle 
store. 

Trudis  had  just  come  down  from  her 
cabin  on  the  hill  and  opened  the  store. 
She  was  in  the  act  of  putting  fresh 
fuel  on  the  coals  of  the  all-night  fire 
when  the  door  opened,  and  she  sprang 
up  with  a  cry  of  joy  at  the  three  men's 
entrance.  "In  at  last!"  she  greeted, 
throwing  her  arms  about  and  kissing, 
first  Gayle  and  then  Thorpe. 

"Here,  where  do  I  come  in?"  de- 
manded Cronin  with  an  injured  air. 

"You  too  and  also,"  laughed  Trudis, 
burying  her  nose  in  his  frosted  mus- 
tache. "I'm  so  glad  you've  brought  my 
husband  back,  Cronin.  But  Dawson's 
asleep  yet  and  doesn't  know  its  good 
fortune.  What  was  holding  you  so 
long?" 

But  the  ex-marshal,  not  answering  her 
query,  was  staring  at  the  empty  shelves 
behind  Tru,  shelves  swept  bare  as  pol- 
ished glass,  guiltless  of  even  stray  beans 
or  coffee  grains. 

"Why  in  thunder  did  you  sell,  Tru?" 
he  blurted  in  despair. 

"Because  I  got  your  message  to  sell," 
leturned  Tru  spiritedly,  reaching  over 
to  a  pile  of  bills,  receipts,  and  other 
documents,  and  spreading  a  scrap  of 
paper  on  the  counter  under  Cronin's 
eyes.  "There  it  is  in  black  and  white 
and  dirt  smudges." 

THE  ex-marshal  scanned  the  paper, 
and  a  snarl  ripped  out  of  his  throat. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  passed  a  hand 
over  the  writing  as  if  there  was  some 
mesmerism  in  force,  but  the  writing  re- 
mained the  same. 

In  pencil  scrawl  it  read: 
Voyageur  momentarily  delayed  above 
Indian  River.   Piston  heated.   In  Daiv- 
fion'in  four  ho^trs.    Give  as  large  jmr- 
rliases  as  wanted  at  one  time.  No  need 
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to  keep  reserve  as  plenty  coming  on. 
Sending  this  ahead  ivith  Ryan,  Murlin, 
and  Simons  in  canoe.  Tikjrpe. 

Portions   of   the   message   were  as 
Cronin   had  written,   but  by  looking 
closely  he  could  see  where  the  former, 
words  had  been  erased  in  places  and  the' 
distorted  version  substituted. 

"It's  not  our  message,  Tru,"  he  de- 
clared. "Our  message  was: 

"Voyageur  store  and  stalled  above 
the  Sciicyn  River.  Propeller  broken, 
linll  ripped.  In  Dawson  in  a  month. 
Cut  all  sales  to  quarter-pound  packages 
at  one  time.  Try  to  keep  some  reserve 
as  nothing  can  go  on.  Coming  fast 
myself  with  Ryan,  Marlin,  and  Simons 
in  canoe.  Thorpe. 

"Thorpe  went  on  with  them  to  wire 
that  message  from  Stewart,  but  they 
got  the  jump  on  Thorpe  before  they'd 
gone  far  and  swiped  the  paper.  Also 
they  cut  the  wire  this  side  of  Stewart 
so  we  couldn't  possibly  get  you." 

"The  brazen  rascals!"  exclaimed  Tru- 
dis. "And  they  gave  it  to  me  as  a  mes- 
sage from  you  on  the  steamer  at  In- 
dian River.  But  are  you  blaming  me 
for  selling?" 

"No,  Tru,  he's  not,"  Outremont  cut 
in,  passing  an  arm  about  her  waist. 
"The  paper  said  sell,  and  you  sold.  Now 
how  much  did  you  sell?" 

"All  I  had  re- 
served," she  con- 
fessed. "We  were 
down  to  the  re- 
serve. TheC.D.C, 
N.  A.  T.  &  T., 
A.  C.  C,  and  N.  C. 
stores  were  sold 
out  over  a  week 
ago.  Since  that  the 
run's  been  on  the 
Arctic  Circle.  I 
staved  it  off  and 
staved  it  off,  cut 
the  purchases  50 
and  75  per  cent, 
skimped  and  hoarded,  but  it  was  no 
good.  When  twelve  thousand  people 
besiege  one  store,  stuff  can't  last.  All 
I  had  left  when  your  word  came  to  me 
was  the  reserve  which  you  cautioned  me 
beforehand  to  hold  till  the  Voyageur 
was  heard  from.  When  I  took  off  the 
embargo,  it  went  in  an  hour." 

"How  much?"  asked  Thorpe.  "How 
many  pounds?" 

"Roughly  speaking,  twelve  tons! 
.A.bout  two  pounds  a  person,  spread  over 
all  Dawson!  It  sold  at  noon  yesterday. 
The  city's  been  on  short  rations  for  a 
fortnight,  and  they  ate  it  in  one  meal. 
Understand?  They  imagined  the  Voy- 
ageur was  at  Indian  River,  eighteen 
miles  away,  and  due  before  supper.  I 
might  as  well  confess  that  I  ate  two 
pounds  for  dinner  myself.  You  can  eat 
a  pretty  good  meal  after  being  on  diet 
for  two  weeks.  But  I  didn't  eat  any 
supper  last  night,  and  I  haven't  eaten 
any  breakfast  this  morning." 

"Neither  have  we  eaten  any  break- 
fast," informed  Gayle.  "And  we've 
bolted  only  a  few  handfuls  of  food  in 
thirty  hours.  We  made  a  race  to  reach 
you  before  Ryan  and  the  rest,  but  they 
had  the  faster  craft." 

"Yes,  and  Dawsonites  were  just  ready 
to  jump  for  grub  as  fish  jump  for  flies," 
enlightened  Tru.  "I  feel  pretty  bad, 
Gayle,  over  the  mistake  I  made.  I 
certainly  should  have  exercised  some 
caution  till  I  saw  the  smoke  of  your 
boat.  But  the  hungry  crowd  carried 
me  off  my  feet.  I  believe  I'll  cry  over 
it  yet." 

"No,  don't  you  dare  cry,"  admonished 
Gayle,  hugging  her  close.  "Nobody's 
reprimanding  you.  But  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  Ryan's  guile  that's  burst  on 
my  conception  I'll  show  you  with  all 
the  kindness  of  a  worshiping  husband 
where  you  might  have  been  a  little 
more  wide-awake.  Where's  our  day- 
book, Tru?" 

TRUDIS  took  down  a  thick,  moose-skin 
covered,  yellow-leaved  volume  from 
the  order  desk,  and  Gayle  ran  over  the 
pages  till  he  found  what  he  sought. 

"Tru,"  he  requested,  "would  you 
mind  using  your  pencil  for  a  minute? 
You're  quicker  with  it  than  I  am.  Just 
make  a  total  of  the  stuff  bought  by  i 
Ryan  and  his  friends  this  fall.  Never 
mind  the  dates.  The  purchases  run 
through  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Just  the  amount  of  grub  and 
the  price." 

Quickly  Trudis  ferreted  through  the 
daybook  entries,  tabulating  the  deal- 
ings of  Ryan  and  his  two  friends.  The 
farther  she  ferreted,  the  more  formi- 
dable grew  the  tabulations.  Many  arti- 
cles purchased  over  and  over  in  small  ' 
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•  quantities  by  the  three  men  at  different 
I  periods  without  exciting  comment  at 
l-the  time  now  grew  into  amazing  bulk 
^vhen  added  together.  When  Trudis 
'■Snished,  she  held  a  paper  list  several 
I  sheets  long,  but  the  stark  total  worked 
"but  thus: 

'    5,000  dozen  eggs  at  50  cents 

a  dozen   $2,500 

(i.OOO  pounds  of  butter  at  50 

cents  a  pound   3,000 

4.000  pounds  sugar  at  10 

cents  a  pound   400 

100  pounds  of  tea  at  SI  a 

pound   100 

400  50-lb.  sacks  of  flour 

at  $4  a  sack   1,600 

100,000  pounds  potatoes  at  10 

cents  a  pound   10,000 

150,000  pounds  bacon  at  30 

cents  a  pound   45,000 

Total   $62,600 

"For  the  land's  sake!"  ejaculated 
Trudis,  staring  half-unbelieving  at  the 
figures.  "Who  would  have  imagined  it? 
Sometimes  the  purchases  of  those  three 
did  seem  to  me  pretty  frequent 
throughout  the 


summer,  but  I 
knew  they  had  men 
working  creek 
claims  for  them, 
and  in  the  rush 
of  business  the 
thought  never  oc- 
curred  to  me 
again." 

"Yes,  and  that's 
where  you  might 
have  been  more 
wide-awake,  Tru," 
smiled  Gayle.  "If 
you'd  ever  stopped 
to  figure  when  the 
thought  struck  you, 
you'd  have  scented 
the  conspiracy. 
He's  bought  that 
stuff  at  summer 
prices,  trickled  it 
off  unnoticed  and 
cached  it  some- 
where. Now  Daw- 
son's gripped  in 
the  fangs  of  fam- 
ine, and  he  has  a 
corner  in  grub. 
We'll  hear  from 
him  on  the  jump!" 

THEY  heard  far 
sooner  than  they 
expected.  Thorpe, 
who  was  exploring 
the  remote  corners 
of  the  Arctic  Circle 
.store  building  in 
the  hope  of  dis- 
covering some  over- 
looked provisions, 
opened  for  better 
light  the  door  of 
the  storeroom  at 
the  back. 

"Look  here!"  he 
cried  excitedly. 
"Look  here!" 

Thinking  he  had 
unearthed  a  bag  of 
something,  they 
ran  out,  but  Thorpe 
was  pointing  to  a 
placard  tacked  on 
the  outside  of  the 
storeroom  door.  It 
had  been  placed 
there  by  night,  and 
in  the  dim  morning 
light  neither  Tru- 
dis nor  Gayle  nor 
C  r  o  n  i  n  had  no- 
ticed it. 

The  partners  and 
Trudis  stared  at  it. 
di.s's  total  of  the  daybook  entries  in  his 
hand.  He  spread  the  paper  on  the  door 
alongside  the  placard  and  compared 
tiiem.  The  items  were  not  in  the  same 
order,  but  the  amounts  tallied  exactly. 
In  bold  scrawl  the  placard  ran : 

SELLING  ON  SOURfX^UGH  STEEPLE 
1.^0,000  pounds  bacon  at  $2  a  pound. 
400  .'>0-lb.  sacks  flour  at  .$40  a  sack. 
100  pounds  tea  at  $r>  a  pound. 
I     6,000  pounds  butter  at  $8  a  pound. 
'    4,000  pounds  sugar  at  $1  a  pound. 
100,000   pounds   potatoes   at   $1  a 
pound. 

•"),000  dozen  eggs  at  $10  a  dozen. 

I  RooNEY  Ryan. 
]  Monte  Marlin 
/  .Seattle  Simons. 
The  partners  had  expected  this  tabu- 
lation of  the  goods,  but  the  prices  stag- 
JCered   them.      Flour  that  Ryan  had 
bcrught  for  four  dollars  a  sack  he  was 
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offering  at  forty  dollars,  bacon  bought 
at  thirty  cents  a  pound  at  two  dollars, 
eggs  bought  for  fifty  cents  a  dozen  at 
ten  dollars  a  dozen,  and  so  forth 
throughout  the  list  of  foodstuffs. 
Cronin  took  Trudis's  pencil,  penciled  in 
on  the  edge  of  the  placard  what  the 
sellers  would  realize  on  each  article 
and  added  up  the  whole. 

"Five  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars!"  he  gasped.  "He 
paid  sixty-two  thousand  six  hundred, 
and  he  aims  to  clear  four  hundred  and 
fifty-five  thousand  nine  hundred.  Nearly 
half  a  million  dollars  to  be  coined  out  of 
the  hunger  pangs  of  famished  Dawson! 
But  by  the  shade  of  Schwatka  the  hound 
ain't  going  to  do  it!" 

WITH  a  swish  of  his  fingers  Cronin 
ripped  the  placard  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, threw  the  remnants  in  the  snow 
and  shook  a  wi-athful  fist  at  Sourdough 
Steeple  sticking  up  like  a  needle  among 
the  rock  cliffs  across  the  mile-wide 
Yukon. 

"He's  waiting  there  for  Dawson  to 
come    to    him,    eh?"    Cronin  ranted. 
"Well,  it's  coming  all  right,  and  it's  com- 
ing on  the  ramp 
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Cronin  had  Tru- 


age.  Tru,  you  slip 
round  to  the  other 
stores  and  spread 
the  news.  And  just 
tell  the  C.  D.  C, 
A.  C.  C,  N.  A.  T. 
&  T.,  and  N.  C. 
people  what  the 
\'oyngeurhit.  Then 
they  can  guess 
what  sunk  the 
Canadian  and  the 
Hannah.  And 
Thorpe,"  turning 
to  the  youth,  "you 
shuffle  yourself  too. 
Marshal  your  dogs 
as  you  would  for 
the  frozen-in  T'oi/a- 
geiir.  In  the  name 
of  the  Arctic  Circle 
Company  solicit  or 
buy  up  every  handy 
team  you  can  and 
take  them  and 
enough  drivers  to 
handle  them  across 
the  ice  to  the  foot 
of  them  cliffs.  Also, 
take  a  big  cask 
with  you — one  of 
them  big  ones  there 
in  the  back  yard." 

"What's  the  cask 
for,  Cronin?"  asked 
Gayle  as  Thorpe 
and  Tru  sped  out 
of  the  store  on 
their  respective 
missions. 

"You  know  Sour- 
dough Steeple, 
sticking  up  in  an 
unscalable  bowl  of 
cliff  with  a  gap 
hundreds  of  feet 
deep  broken  off  in 
front  and  a  stringer 
of  rock  bridging 
the  gap?" 

"Sure,  and 
Ryan,  Marlin,  and 
Simons'll  be  in- 
trenched with  the 
range  of  the  rock 
bridge  down  to  a 
hair.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  be  the  man 
to  cross  it,  and  it's 
the  only  gateway 
to  the  Steeple." 

"No,  it  ain't 
either.  Don't  you 
remember  the  hole 
in  the  bottom  of 
have  been  an 
something  at 
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the  bowl,   what  must 
underground  stream  or 
one  time?" 

"Oh,  yes!  But  a  person  could  hardly 
worm  through  it,  and  besides,  its  en- 
trance, or  its  outlet  maybe,  is  under 
the  Yukon's  surface." 

"That's  what  the  cask  is  for.  Thorpe'll 
cut  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  cask  to  fit 
that  underwater  entrance,  sink  the 
ca.sk  tight  again.st  the  rock,  plaster  it 
about  with  muck  and  bail  the  water 
out.  There  we'll  have  a  dry  and  secret 
entrance  to  Ryan's  citadel." 

"But  it'll  be  worse  storming  the 
citadel  that  way  than  by  the  causeway, 
and  I  tell  you  right  now  I  plumb  refuse 
to  plug  that  underground  passage  with 
my  dead  body.  I  choose  starving  for 
my  demise." 

"Wait  till  you're  asked,  partner;  wait 
till  you're  asked.  No  man'll  be  forced 
into  the  controversy  against  his  will. 
Rather  than  have  that,  I'll   call  for 
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RESET  AND  RECONSTRUCT 
OLD  I^SHIONED  JEWELRY 
INTO  THE  MOST  MODERN 
AND  ARTISTIC  FORMS 

Jewelers 
Silversmiths 
Stationers 

Tiffany  &Co:s  Blue  Book  gi\'ES 

PARTICULARS  OF  THEIR  STOCK 
IT  WILL  BE  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -Street 
NewYork 


THE  finest  silver  thread  of  music  spun  by  the  wizard 
bow  of  Ysaye — the  tears  and  feeling  in  the  tender 
depths  of  Fremstad's  noble  voice — the  sheer  magnificence 
of  a  thrilling  orchestral  ^na/e  —  all  these  elusive  tonal 
beauties  are  caught  and  expressed  in  Columbia  Records, 
from  the  faintest  whisper  to  the  vastest  tidal  wave  of  sound. 

You  can  test  the  perfection  of  Columbia  Records  m  a 
series  of  home  recitals  such  as  no  concert  audience  is  ever 
privileged  to  hear.  See  the  nearest  Columbia  dealer 
today  and  arrange  your  first  recital. 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company.  Woolworth  Buildins.  New  York 
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THE  FARGO  WAY 
IS  YOUR  WAY 

A REPUTATION  for  prompt  deliveries 
to  your  customers  is  as  valuable  to  you 
as  your  reputation  for  making  good  goods. 
The  final  assurance  of  prompt  deliveries 
can  come  only  through  a  transportation 
service  which  is  efficient  in  the  essentials  of 
speed,  reliability,  and  responsibility. 

Wells  Fargo  is  such  a  service. 

Wells  Fargo  service  is  prompt,  accommo- 
dating, resourceful,  complete.  Its  cost  is  in 
many  cases  less  than  that  of  any  other 
form  of  transportation  service. 

Study  your  shipping  problems  with  this  in  mind  and  you 
will  discover  what  many  others  have  discovered — that 
responsibility,  dispatch,  intelligence  and  safety — four 
articles  of  the  Fargo  creed — mean  much  when  figured  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

Send  to  51  Broadway,  New  York,  for  pamphlet,  which 
will  tell  you  why  '  It  Is  To  Your  Interest  To  Use 
The  Express." 

The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
at  San  Francisco  has  given  the  grand  prize 
—  the  highest  possible  award — to  Wells  Fargo 
for  perfected  and  extensive  express  service. 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co 
Express 


$45.00 

vs. 
$150.00 


This  MOST  EFFICIENT  Little 

OFFICE  ASSISTANT" 


Does  accurately  and  neatly  the  work  of  ten  typists  or  clerks 
adiinssing  envelopes,  cards,  tags,  labels  and  wrappers  or 
heading- up,  dalitig  and  filliug-in  notices,  bills,  state- 
nients,  checks,  receipts  or  circulars  and  marks  an 

Evolution  of  Addressing  Machines 

in  a  small  hand  operated  automatic  office  addresser  for 
$45.00  which  serves  more  efficiently  every  purpose  of 

^  ■•:     addressing  on  lists  of  ten  llionsand  names  or  less,  which 
formerly  required  a  $150.00  motor  power  machine. 

Let  us  send  you  description  of  this  superior  little 
money-maker,  or  catalog  of 

Montague  Addressors 

which  include  Hand.  Foot  and  Motor  Power 
machines  for  every  known  kind  of  address- 
ing, imprinting  and  listing  for  any  list  of 
one  hundred  to  one  million  names. 


MONTAGUE    MAILING   MACHINERY  CO.,   CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE,  U.  S.  A. 

J'liiii,;  ) Ill  liiiiid  ami  1  ihhiiii-py  nil  addressivg  inachuies— Br ajiches  hi  principal  cities 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  279  BROADWAY 


"  The  %est  of  7'omance  plus  the  facts  of  history'' 


The  historian  presents  to  you  the  outward  face, 
the  external  form  of  history.    Historical  Ro- 
mances show  you  the  heart  of  history.    Of  the 
modern    (Jerman  novel- 
ists   none    has    done  so 
much    to    popularize  tlie 
study  of  history  as  the  cele- 
brated writer  I^ouisc  Muhl- 
bach.  .She  has  familiarized 
her  readers  with  the  stir- 
ring events  of  the  Napoleonic  epoch,  with  the 
tragedies  of     Marie    .Antoinette   and  Queen 
I-ouisa  of  Prussia  down  to  the  comparatively 
recent  events  of    the   (Jerman-Austrian  civil 
war  and  the  great  Franco-Prussian  war  of  a 
generation  ago. 


MUHLBACH 


O  N 


History  and  Romance  are  wedded  in  her  elo- 
quently vivid  descriptions.  As  we  follow  tlie 
stern  despotic  old  Frederick  about  his  court; 

watch  the  conquering  Na- 
poleon as  he  rides  over 
Europe;  visit  the  haunts 
of  the  great  contemporary 
poets,  Goethe  and  Schil- 
EASY       PAYMENTS   ler;    become  acquainted 

with  some  of  the  most  fa- 
mous women  in  history— we  have  all  the  zest  of 
romance  wedded  to  the  important  facts  of  his- 
tory. This  is  the  secret  of  tlie  great  success  of 
Muhlbach's  work.  Write  for  particulars  of  our 
new  twenty  volume  edition  sold  on  easy  pay- 
ments at  a  specially  low  price. 


GLAD   TO   GIVE   YOU  PARTICULARS 

Dept.  R,  I'.  I'.  Collier  &  Son,  416  \V.  I3ili  St.,  N.  Y. 


volunteers.  I  don't  think  numbers'll  be 
lacking.  Look  at  the  horde  coming  up 
the  street  already!" 

Gayle  looked  out  of  the  door  on  a 
main  street  packed  from  wall  to  wall 
with  befurred  humanity  marching  thou- 
sands strong.  There  had  been  little 
need  for  Trudis  to  enlarge  in  spread- 
ing the  news.  The  snow  avenues  of  the 
golden  city  were  already  full  of  men 
looking  for  the  Voyageur's  coming. 
All  Trudis  had  had  to  do  was  to  ex- 
plain the  plight  of  the  steamer  at  that 
moment.  The  rest  they  surmised  when 
they  read  Ryan's  proclamation.  For 
not  only  had  the  door  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  store  been  placarded  but  the 
doors  of  all  the  public  buildings  in  the 
place  and  also  the  walls  of  private 
cabins.  The  wrath  of  the  crowd  was 
mighty.  They  had  been  on  short  ra- 
tions for  a  fortnight  with  but  one  square 
meal  in  that  time,  the  midday  feast  be- 
fore the  famine.  Not  a  man  of  them 
had  had  a  scrap  of  supper  or  a  bite  of 
breakfast.  The  gripe  of  their  healthy 
stomachs  was  keen,  and  it  would  momen- 
tarily grow  keener  unless  they  could 
bring  themselves  to  barter  for  food  the 
food's  weight  in  gold. 

This  they  vowed  they  would  never  do, 
and  they  howled  for  the  blood  of  Ryan 
and  appealed  to  Hess  and  Outremont 
in  front  of  the  Arctic  Circle  store  to 
lead  them  to  swift  action. 

"Come  on,"  they  chanted  in  a  chorus 
of  appalling  volume.  "Come  on,  you 
Cronin  and  Gayle,  and  smoke  out  this 
skunk-souled  renegade  of  a  grub  cor- 
nerer.  Let  our  feet  fertilize  the  earth 
with  his  trampled  remains." 

"Sure,"  grinned  Cronin  from  the  door- 
way. "Gayle  and  me  was  just  figuring 
on  enlisting  your  aid  and  going  across 
to  citadeled  Rooney  to  blow  the  trump 
of  Jericho  before  his  walls.  But  we 
need  dog  teams  to  freight  the  stuff  back. 
I've  sent  Thorpe  to  get  them.  I  s'pose 
you  fellows  have  no  objections  if  he  ap- 
propriates your  outfits?" 

"No,  no,  none  at  all!"  they  answered. 
"But  whoever  handles  them'll  have  to 
be  mighty  careful.  Our  dogs  is  so 
clean  famished  that  we've  had  to  keep 
them  stick  tied.  We've  been  staying 
our  hunger  with  scraps  for  a  whale  of 
a  while,  and  they  haven't  had  a  smell 
at  all.  They'll  sure  eat  the  hands  and 
feet  off  careless  drivers  and  swallow 
their  heads  for  dessert." 

"Oh,  trust  Thorpe  to  manage  them! 
He's  handled  dogs  that  hadn't  eaten 
but  two  meals  in  three  weeks.  And  all 
the  drivers  he  gathers  together'U  be 
old-timers  like  himself.  Savvy?  Don't 
you  worry  about  the  huskies.  All  you 
got  to  worry  about  is  the  grub.  Gayle, 
you  lead  the  bunch  down  to  the  river 
bank  and  pick  the  soundest  crossing — 
that  path  we  used  coming  to  shore.  I 
forgot  to  give  Thorpe  explicit  instruc- 
tions about  sinking  yon  cask.  I'll  have 
to  sprint  after  him  and  tell  him.  I'll 
meet  you  down  there  in  a  minute." 

AT  the  river  bank  the  horde  of  Daw 
-son  men  picked  the  spot  where  sev- 
eral ice  jams  had  piled  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  forming  a  ridge  of  con- 
siderable height.  Here  was  where  the 
three  partners  had  walked  ashore  from 
their  boat.  The  ridge  was  quite  solid 
when  they  disembarked,  and  it  was 
momentarily  freezing  faster,  cemented 
by  the  chill  river  water  and  the  viscid 
mush  ice.  At  once  the  men  began  to 
cross.  Many  of  them  were  armed  with 
rifles,  and  these  they  held  crosswise  in 
their  hands  to  save  themselves  should 
they  plunge  through.  Those  who  car- 
ried no  rifles  broke  themselves  poles 
from  the  scrub  timber  along  the  shore, 
and  all  worked  over  safely  in  single 
file.  Cronin  Hess  heeled  them  across, 
and  when  he  reached  the  other  side  he 
saw,  a  mile  behind,  the  first  of  the  dog 
teams  in  charge  of  Thorpe  loping  in 
their  trail  off  the  farther  shore. 

"Thorpe's  no  slouch,"  he  told  the 
crowd.  "And  I  tell  you  we  don't  want 
to  be  slouches  either.  Climb  up  thun- 
dering fast." 

Up  the  river  wall  of  rock  they 
swarmed  to  the  flat  plateau  that 
crowned  it.  From  its  top  they  could 
mark  Thorpe's  string  of  dog  teams,  one 
hundred  in  all,  bolting  across  the  ice 
and  disappearing  at  the  base  of  the 
shore  cliffs. 

Beyond  the  plateau  the  men  stood  on, 
a  curving  ridge  of  rock  rose  one  hundred 
feet  in  air.  It  formed  a  natural  and  gi- 
gantic amphitheatre  from  whose  pitted 
center  sheered  the  thousand-foot  spire 
of  granite  called  the  Sourdough  Steeple. 
In  ancient  time  the  place  had  been  an 
immense  grotto  pierced  by  a  subterra- 
nean stream,  but  volcanic  upheavals 


had  crumbled  the  cavern  roof,  sealed  the 
source  of  the  stream  and  split  an  im- 
mense chasm  five  hundred  feet  deep  in 
the  floor  of  the  plateau,  a  chasm  bridged 
from  Sourdough  Steeple  by  a  girder  of 
granite. 

This  entrance  to  the  amphitheatre 
the  crowd  expected  Ryan  to  be  guard 
ing,  but  as  they  surged  over  the  face  oi 
the  plateau,  they  saw  that  he  had  gone 
one  better  than  guarding.  The  girder 
blown  up  by  dynamite  or  other  heavy 
explosive,  reposed,  a  pulverized  mass 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  Ryan  him- 
self, a  rifle  across  his  arm,  sat  smokinp 
on  the  precipice  edge.  Marlin,  with  a 
rifle  on  his  knees,  perched  upon  th( 
stone  grub  cache  at  the  foot  of  Sour 
dough  Steeple;  while,  although  th( 
guarding  of  the  opening  of  the  subter 
ranean  passage  seemed  almost  a  super 
fluity  since  its  other  end  was  in  th( 
Yukon  River,  Simons  sat  sentinel-lik( 
with  his  legs  in  the  hole. 

"  'Day, men!"  greeted  Ryan  laconical- 
ly.   "What's  your  order?" 

A ROAR  like  that  of  a  rising  tempi 
rumbled  from  the  throng.  A  doze 
rifles  were  outflung,  and  but  for  the  ej 
marshal's  sanity  Ryan  would  have  bee 
riddled  carrion  in  the  depths  of  til 
abyss.  Cronin  cast  himself  in  front 
the  weapons. 

"Hold  on,  boys,"  he  commanded 
"You  pull  trigger  and  you  knot  yovi 
own  noo.se.  Remember  Inspector  Strict 
land  and  his  mounted  men  over  in  th 
barracks  yonder.  Put  the  guns  dov.. 
That  play  won't  fill  your  stomachs  anj 
way.  Look  at  Marlin  intrenched  behir 
the  stone  cache  and  Simons  like 
badger  in  his  hole.  You  plug  Rya, 
and  you  have  to  reckon  with  them  still 
You'll  reckon  a  long  while.  Youl 
reckon  till  your  caved-in  stomachs  h| 
your  spines,  and  they'll  sit  tight  an 
gorge  and  gaze  on  your  emaciated 
mains.  Let  your  hammers  down  gent| 
— so!  You  leave  eruptions  to  me.  Tl 
tongue  is  mightier  than  the  Winchest 
if  you  know  its  wiles,  and  I've  sul 
practiced  some.  Stand  back  from  tli 
precipice  while  I  hold  oration  with  th^ 
low-caste  Eskimo." 

Hess  shoved  back  reckless  ones  irl 
the  front  whose  rashness  seemed  liabl^ 
to  lead  to  calamity,  and  faced  Ryar| 
across  the  gulf. 

"Now  you  Shylock-h'earted  heathen 
you  coiner  of  women's  and  children! 
hunger  cries  and  good  men's  stomac 
agonies  into  miserly  gold,  I'll  give  yd 
our  order:  One  hundred  and  fifty  thofl 
sand  pounds  of  bacon,  four  hundre 
sacks  of  flour,  one  hundred  pounds 
tea,  six  thousand  pounds  of  butter,  foil 
thousand  pounds  of  sugar,  one  hundrel 
thousand  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  fiV 
thousand  dozen  of  eggs  for  nothing 
Get  me?  You  fill  it  or  we'll  fill 
ourselves." 

"Like  blazes  I  will,"  scoffed  Rya 
"What  do  you  take  me  for?" 

"For  something  fifty  degrees  wor 
than  a  cannibal  ghoul  gnawing  on  dei 
men's  bones !  Are  you  filling  that  order] 
"Not  by  a  disastrous  sight!" 
"Think  again.  We're  going  to  bridge 
"Go  on  and  bridge.    We'll  perfora 
the  first  man  as  drops  a  stick." 

"Gayle,"  requested  Cronin,  turniii 
to  Outremont,  "yonder's  storm-fellet' 
spruce  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  Thi 
chasm's  fifty  feet  v^ade.  Two  sixty 
foot  trunks'll  do  it.  Take  the  mer 
and  get  them." 

A CLAMOR  of  approbation  from  th( 
crowd  backed  Hess's  ultimatum 
Hundreds  with  Outremont  at  their  heat 
rushed  oft  to  the  storm-felled  timber  ant 
bore  back  like  staffs  in  their  hands  tw< 
long,  straight  trees.  They  laid  then 
down  side  by  side,  the  butts  within  £ 
few  feet  of  the  precipice  edge,  and 
walking  under  them  from  tips  to  butts 
upended  them  and  poised  them  there 
awaiting  Cronin's  signal  for  the  fall. 

As  they  poised  thus,  Ryan  raiset 
his  rifle. 

"Don't  think  it  bluff,"  he  warned 
"You  drop  and  I'll  shoot.  I'm  deat 
wdthin  my  rights.  Inspector  Stricklant 
and  his  barracksful  of  mounted  met 
ain't  got  any  Indian  sign  on  me.  Thi' 
ground  I'm  cached  on  is  staked  in  mj 
own  name.  I  'tended  to  that  in  the  be 
ginning.  I've  warned  you  not  to  tres 
pass,  and  the  minute  you  do  I'll  starl 
pumping  self-defense.  You  may  gel 
me,  but  you'll  not  get  the  grub.  Montt 
and  Seattle's  behind  ramparts,  ant 
they'll  pick  you  oflp  as  fast  as  you  wall 
them  trees." 

Tensely  the  crowd  waited,  eyes  upor 
Hess's  upraised  hand  for  the  signal  t^ 
bridge,  rifles  sneaking  surreptitiouslj 
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to  the  level  of  their  hips.  For  three  full 
jninutes  Cronin  waited,  gazing  not  at 
•Uyan  but  past  Ryan  at  Seattle  Simons, 
'•and  in  another  second  there  happened 
'  what  he  waited  for.  Seattle  suddenly 
■>uttered  a  violent  shriek.  Legs  fang- 
■  torn  and  dripping  blood,  he  sprang  into 
the  air  from  the  hole  wherein  he  had 
been  crouching.  After  him  like  a 
missile  from  the  hole  bounded  a  huge, 
umbrella  -  ribbed,  hunger  -  maddened 
husky,  and  after  the  first  husky  bounded 
another  and  another  and  another. 
Swiftly  the  earth  vomited  huskies  in 
a  perpetual  gush,  huskies  crazy  with 
the  smell  of  Seattle's  blood  and  the 
scent  of  the  tons  of  food  cached  in  the 
rocky  amphitheatre. 

"There's  a  living  chain  of  huskies  all 
the  way  down  that  passage  clean  to  the 
Yukon's  bank,"  grinned  Hess.  "Bring- 
ing the  dogs  across  in  harness  was  only 
a  ruse  to  fool  Ryan." 

At  Seattle's  shriek  Rooney  had 
whirled  round.  In  a  rage  he  w-hirled 
back  again.  He  fired  once,  wildly, 
across  the  chasm,  the  bullet  whacking 
into  the  upstanding  spruce  trees,  before 
springing  away  in  a  futile  attempt  to 
help  Seattle  dam  the  stream  of  savage 
beasts.  Monte  Marlin  rushed  from  the 
cache  to  their  aid  at  the  same  time,  but 
the  three  might  as  well  have  attempted 
to  check  the  Yukon's  ice  run  in  spring. 
In  an  overpowering  geyser  the  wolf 
dogs  spouted  forth,  eyes  on  fire,  fangs 
agleam  and  slaver  driveling  from  their 
famished  mouths,  and  the  half  dozen 
that  wilted  in  their  air  springs  from 
the  rifle  volley  were  torn  to  pieces  and 
bolted  almost  before  they  touched  the 
snow.  The  rest  were  upon  Ryan,  Mar- 
lin, and  Simons,  slashing  their  Mack- 
inaw trousers  and  German  socks  and 
splintering  with  their  strong  jaws  the 
rifle  butts  that  clubbed  them. 

BACKWARD  yard  by  yard  the  trio  re- 
treated, now  stemming  no  offensive 
onrush  but  battling  desperately  in  with- 
drawal to  the  safety  of  Sourdough 
Steeple.  Within  ten  feet  of  the  base  of 
the  rock  they  flung  their  weapons  in 
the  face  of  the  wolf-dog  horde  and 
flung  themselves  upon  the  rock  needle, 
clutching,  clambering,  clawing  a  way 


up  with  their  hands  while  kicking  off 
the  animals  that  clung  to  their  feet. 
Ten  hundred  feet  up  they  went  till  they 
found  vantage  in  the  niches  near  the 
top  of  the  granite  spire,  and  there  they 
clung,  sobbing  for  breath  and  gazing 
down  with  white  faces  upon  the  horde 
of  semi-wolves  hurling  themselves  at 
the  rock  slope  in  an  essay  of  climbing 
and  tearing  furiously  at  the  stones  of 
the  food  cache  at  the  base. 

"Corner  grub,  will  you?"  Hess  roared 
at  them.  "Now  you  know  what  the 
ancient  baronial  geezer  who  cornered 
corn  and  was  eaten  by  rats  felt  like 
when  the  rat  swarm  jumped  him." 

HE  dropped  the  hand  he  had  held 
upraised  throughout  the  wolf  dogs' 
charge.  "Hustle,  boys,"  he  exhorted. 
"Bridge  her  sudden  or  the  brutes'U  rip 
that  cache  stone  from  stone." 

The  spruce  trees  crashed  down.  The 
army  of  men  poured  across  them,  thou- 
sands strong,  and  savagely  the  wolf 
dogs  turned  at  their  coming.  But  now 
the  fortunes  of  war  were  reversed. 
The  dogs,  outnumbered  ten  to  one,  were 
pressed,  kicked  and  beaten  away  from 
the  food  cache.  A  double  wall  of  hu- 
man bodies  was  made  from  the  cache 
to  the  bridge  and  through  this  neutral 
zone  the  remainder  of  the  men  carried 
forth  the  grub  bags  as  through  a 
picketed  lane  and  piled  them  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  chasm. 

Then,  leaving  the  dogs  still  besieging 
the  rock  needle  and  howling  about  the 
emptied  cache,  the  men  recrossed  the 
chasm,  tumbled  the  bridging  spruce 
trees  to  the  bottom  and  went  back  to 
feast  in  Dawson  City. 

For  two  full  days  they  feasted,  and 
those  two  full  days,  ere  the  chasm  was 
rebridged  and  the  huskies  lured  away 
with  strips  of  succulent  bacon,  Ryan, 
Marlin,  and  Simons  remained  on  Sour- 
dough Steeple. 

Perched  a  thousand  feet  in  air,  by 
day  gray  bumps  against  the  slaty  Arc- 
tic sky,  by  night  black  blots  against  the 
phosphorescent  aurora  and  the  glint- 
ing stars,  with  nothing  but  grim- 
clutched  hand  and  foot  holds  between 
them  and  the  fangs  of  famine  below, 
they  expiated  their  notorious  crime. 


Is  Germany  Winning? 
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The  cost  of  this  operation,  first  and  last, 
would  pretty  well  pay  for  rebuilding 
al!  the  houses  in  Serbia. 

Many  fast  trains  in  America  do  not 
=;top  at  towns  of  the  size  of  Belgrade. 
Serbia  is  a  country  of  shepherds  and 
swineherds,  miserably  poor,  yet  rich 
enough  to  make  war.  She  has  paid 
the  price  of  offending  Austria,  and  the 
Austrian  royal  family  are  avenged. 
Francis  Joseph  has  won,  by  the  aid 
<f  the  Kaiser.  And  here  is  a  peculiar 
fact:  Austria  had  a  brilliant  military 
=taff  and  a  capable  chief  of  staff.  But 
the  different  cliques  could  not  work  in 
larmony.  Forceful  Prussia  came  in, 
and,  although  Austria  dislikes  Prussia, 
the  Austrian  staff  now  works  harmoni- 
:<usly  under  Prussian  direction.  Prus- 
sia has  won  more  than  Germany,  for 
Pru.ssia  has  dominated  the  Central 
Powers  and  all  their  policies.  Germany 
nas  won  in  the  world-wide  advevtise- 
■nent  of  her  efficiency;  has  won  in  the 
3restige  of  her  arms  and  her  paternal 
organization  for  the  present.  The  end 
s  not  yet. 

The  Prussian  system  has  not  yet 
indergone  the  final  test. 

Is  Germany  winning  with  probably 
1,500,000  men  dead  or  crippled  for  life? 
[s  phe  winning  when  she  does  not  know 
low  she  is  going  to  force  peace?  Can 
ihe  win  if  she  cannot  continue  her  of- 
'ensive  when  spring  comes?  Can  she 
•vin  if  she  must  accept  the  defensive? 

War  Half  Over 

WHILE  it  sometimes  .seemsthat  we  in 
America  know  more  about  Germany 
han  about  any  of  the  warring  coun- 
i-rie8,  we  really  know  les.s.    The  object 
|)f  every  nation  in  this  war  has  been 
,-0  let  the  neutral  countries  know  only 
lA'hat  they  wanted  them  to  know.  In 
hi«,  too,  Germany  has  excelled.  Japan 
J  earned  her  tactics  from  Germany,  and 
fapanese  tactics  were  the  same  in  the 
|-^vUa8<-)-Japanfse War.  Japan  had  fought 
lerself  to  a  standstill  at  Mukdf;n,  but 
jihe  gave  the  impression  to  the  whole 
wrld  that  she  was  capable  of  further 
iidvance  and  that  at  Portsmouth  she 
:ould  almost  make  her  own  terms.  In 
ive  months  after  Mukden  she  had  made 
10  provision  for  another  offensive — a 
secret  which  she  was  able  to  keep.  The 


last  blow  she  had  struck  had  put  her 
on  her  face  in  the  mud,  but  with  her 
face  toward  the  enemy — thanks  also  to 
the  German  system. 

Consider  this  war  of  about  twenty 
rounds,  Germany  trying  for  a  knock- 
out in  the  first  five.  Having  failed, 
many  thought  her  offensive  was  over. 
But  it  was  not.  She  was  still  taking 
the  initiative  in  the  tenth  round.  This 
winter  brings  us  past  the  tenth  round, 
and  the  spring  will  show  us  the  fif- 
teenth. It  will  be  the  nineteenth  round, 
perhaps  the  twentieth  round  itself,  that 
will  tell. 

England's  new  munition  factories 
have  only  begun  to  supply  shells.  The 
maximum  American  and  Japanese  out- 
put will  not  be  reached  until  February 
or  March.  With  spring  the  Allies  for 
the  first  time  will  have  a  real  superior- 
ity in  guns,  material,  and  men  on  the 
fighting  line.  Germany  probably  still 
has  4,000,000  fighting  men  and  Austria 
3,000,000.  France  must  have  close  to 
4,000,000,  England  over  .3,000,000,  and 
Russia  3,000,000,  not  counting  her  un- 
organized reserve.  Thus  the  Allies  will 
have  a  superiority  equivalent  to  the 
British  new  army. 

If  Germany  is  going  to  continue  her 
offensive,  where  can  she  strike?  Can 
she  undertake  another  offensive  against 
Russia  when  in  May  the  French  cover 
all  the  front-line  trenches  in  the  west 
with  shells  and  undertake  an  offensive 
with  five  times  the  artillery  power  of 
Champagne  and  Loos?  If  the  German, 
with  all  his  strength,  failed  to  get  a 
knockout  in  the  spring  of  191.5,  can  he 
hope  for  it  in  1916?  For  he  must  have 
a  knockout  in  order  to  win.  At  least  one 
of  his  opponents  must  be  counted  out. 

*'Quit  ?    Never!  " 

RUSSIA, which  he  hoped  would  be  the 
first  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe 
to  submit,  has  the  least  reason.  For  the 
Slav  to  yield  to  the  German  now  would 
mean  German  domination  of  Europe 
and  the  eclipse  of  Slavdom.  This  the 
farseeing  Russian  leaders  realize.  So 
do  the  mass  of  the  Russians.  They  arc 
fighting  for  racial  life.  In  order  to  gain 
a  separate  peace  with  Russia,  Germany 
would  at  least  have  to  evacuate  Russia 
and  Poland  as  well.    Though  she  has 
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A  Remarkable  New 


PHONOGRAPH 

On  Free  Trial 


Please  consider  this  latest  addition  to  the  Phonograph  Faniil  v 
with  an  open  mind.  Judge  it  not  by  price — but  by  performance 
only.  We  give  you  the  privilege  of  heai'ing  this  remarkable  new 
Phonograph  without  the  slightest  expense  or  obligation. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  Coupon  below  (or  in 
personal  letter)  and  we  will  offer  you  a  Free  Demonstration  that 
will  enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself  the  unsurpassed  purity, 
volume  and  richness  of  tone  and  amazingly  faithful  reproductive 
ability  of  this  perfect  Phonograph. 

You  will  be  perfectly  free  to  test  this  new  instrument, 
compare  its  performance  with  even  the  highest  priced  Phono- 
graphs, and  form  your  own  unbiased  conclusions  as  to  its 
merits.  Mail  the  Coupon  today  and  get  our  Free  Trial  Offer 
on  tliis  new  and  wonderful  instrument — 


'Costs  You  Nothing  To  Give  It  a  Hearing" 


The  VANOPHONE  was  designed  and 
built  especially  to  supply  the  enormous  de- 
mand for  a  perfect  phonograph  at  a  moder- 
ate price.  In  quality  of  performance  it 
satisfies  the  most  exacting,  and  brings 
alike  to  the  millionaire's  mansion  or 
workingman's  cottage  the  delights  of 
good  music  and  entertainment.  With  the 
VANOPHONE  in  your  home,  you  need 
never  pass  a  dull  evening. 

*  *  * 

It  offers  you  the  very  cream  of  the  world's 
best  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal; 
notable  speeches,  recitations  and  mono- 
logues by  great  orators  and  stage  celebrities. 
It  brings  right  into  your  home  the  stars  of 
grand  opera,  world-famous  bands  and  or- 
chestras that  have  thrilled  and  inspired 
millions  of  music  lovers. 

*  *  * 

The  VANOPHONE  appeals  to  all  ages 
and  tastes.  It  educates,  entertains  and  sat- 
isfies both  young  and  old.  reproducing  with 
marvelous    fidelity   everything  in  speech 


and  music  produced  on  disc  records.  For 
quiet  home  enjoyment,  dances,  club  use. 
parties  or  outings,  this  remarkable  phono- 
graph has  no  superior.  You  may  own  one 
for  only  fI2. 

«    *  * 

The  VANOPHONE  is  an  all-metal  ma- 
chine, beautifully  enameled  in  black  and 
gold.  Has  an  exclusive  brake  which  auto- 
matically starts  and  stops  the  machine  a 
feature  not  found  on  some  of  the  very  high- 
est priced  phonographs)  and  a  new  and  im- 
proved reproducer  that  reproduces  with  a 
clear,  bell-like  fullness,  the  highest  as  well 
as  lowest  tones.  All  harsh,  rasping  effects 
have  been  entirely  overcome  in  this  latest 
musical  creation. 

Mere  description  of  the  VANOPHONE 
conveys  little  idea  of  its  real  value.  Tones 
tell  more  than  talk.  "Hearing  is  believ- 
ing." Listen  to  this  remarkable  instru- 
ment-then decide!  Let  your  verdict  be 
based  on  the  test  we  give.  Write  or  mail 
the  coupon  today. 


The  Vanophone  Won  Medal  for  Tone  Quality  at  Panama- Pacific  Exposition 


PTrrm 


DEALERS 


Do  you  realize  the  enormous  demand  that  is  daily  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  for  this  remarkable  new  and  perfect  phonograph  at  a  price  that  places 
it  within  the  reach  of  every  home  ?  Only  S;2.  If  you  are  in  position  to  handle 
the  VANOPHONE  in  your  trade  territory,  write  at  once  for  our  attractive 
offer  to  Druggists,  Stationers  Hardware  Dealers  and  General  Merchants, 
who  are  willing  to  supply  the  demand  we  have  created. 


NOPHONE 


VANOPHONE 


Write  or  Mail  Coupon  Today ! 

We  will  gladly  send  our  Special  Free  Trial  Offer  on  the 
VANOPIIONIC  to  any  Collier's  Weekly  reader.  Letter, 
postal  or  coupon  brings  it  promptly.  The  VANOPHONf" 
is  only  fl2  anywhere.    .Address — 

The  Garford  Manufacturing  Co., 

Dept.  F.  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


^ Jhis J^ee  Cpuppn  Brings  Our  Special  Offer 


The  Garford  Mfg.  Co.,    Dept.  F.   Elyria,  Ohio. 

Please  fSeiul  nic  full  particulars  about  your  V.ANOPHONE  and  Special 
Free  Trial  Offer  to  Cfjllicr's  Weekly  readers. 
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Don*t  Go  Through 
Another  Year  of 
Longhand  Writing 


IF  you  have  much  writing  to  do 
at  the  office,  at  home,  or  when 
you  travel,  decide  right  now  to 
ehminate  mistakes  caused  by 
illegible  longhand. 

Don't  struggle  along  with  your  writing 
as  your  grand-daddy  did  before  type- 
writers were  made. 

Get  the  machine  best  suited  for  your 
personal  use,  the 

CoroHA 

Folding  Typewriter 

Over  50,000  firms  and  individuals 
have  shown  a  preference  for  the  Corona. 

Weighs  only  six  pounds.  Small  enough 
to  tuck  away  in  a  desk  drawer  or  grip. 
Has  every  modern  feature  for  perfect 
writing.  Costs  but  $50.00,  with  case. 
More  salesmen  carry  Coronas  than  carry 
any  other  typewriter. 

Send  for  "Proof  of  the  Pudding" 

Without  putting  you  under  any 
obligation  we  will  send  you  cata- 
logue No.  3  and  "  Proof  of  the 
Pudding,"  containing  evidence 
from  250  firms  and  individuals 
who  do  their  writing  the 
Corona  way. 


Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
London 

Agencies  throughoat  tlie  world. 


Stop  Skidding, 
Slipping  and 
Sidesway 


You  can  drive  your  car  ovpr 
snowy,  slusliy,  sleety,  slip- 
pcry  roads  in  safety  if  it's 
equip]ied  with  the  Bailey  Gear- 
less  Differential.    In  uneven  goine:, 
power  is  always  delivered  to  the  solidly-grounded 
wheel— the  loose  wheel  doesn't  spin— and  you  pull 
right  out  of  bad  spots.   Shipped  on  3(l-day  money- 
back  offer.    See  dealer  or  write  tor  circular. 

Ford,  Overland  and  Chevrolet  490 
Replacements  Now  Ready 

GEARLESS  DIFFERENTIAL  COMPANY 
898  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


',  This 

,    opportunity  to 
qualify  for  a  position 
of  importance.  Kightnow  % 
thousands  of  large  shippers  % 
and  all  railroads  need  Traffic  Experts.  % 

Become  a  Traffic  Man  i 

Recently  rnact<-d  railroad  and  Interstate  Commerro  K 

reKulationn  nercssiuto  trained  Traffic  upecialista.  % 

The  n.  ed  is  greater  than  the  supply.   YOU  can  W, 

aualjly.  no  matter  what  your  work  is  now.   We  «5 

make  it  c.asy— train  you  by  mail,  at  home,  in  spare  'm 

Uf  DITF  PoBsihllitiea  open  and  proof  m 
WW  III  I  K.  that  NOW  ia  the  lime  to  aLrl  M 

LaSALLF.  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,  m. 
,£.??.?'.  C-274   „     Chicago^  lU. 


ACORN  UNI-LITE 


>la 


GIVEN  AWAY 


Carry  an   a  lantern; 

M.e  Hiivwhere  an  ii  laiii|>.  W.alli.  i  |.i...,r. 
¥.<r  li..n»e,  haiii,  KaniK',  .w,i,i|,  an. I  ;,,..„„. I 
111!'  taiiii.  Write  li.r  ini-minvl  <ifrr  S,m-M 
"l-iioiitinity  ttj  famwrit^  nli><:ktwn  iind  moliirii^h. 
A<i>'nln  make  hi'j  vmiit^f.    Write  tonight. 

ACORN  BRASS  MFC.  CO..  894  Acorn  Bldg  ,  Chicago 
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made  Russia  suffer  more  than  .she  has 
suffered,  this  does  not  mean  that  she 
is  winning. 

Sometimes  last  winter  I  heard  from 
English  and  French  officers  talk  of 
compromise.  Their  number  was  not  one 
out  of  a  hundred.  This  summer  and 
fall  I  never  heard  such  talk  once  from 
any  English  or  French  officer.  Suggest 
a  separate  peace  to  a  Frenchman,  even 
should  it  include  the  cession  of  a  por- 
tion of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  all 
territory  under  the  French  flag  before 
the  war,  and  it  is  received  with  the  grim 
and  matter-of-fact  refusal  which  char- 
acterizes the  spirit  of  the  French  nation 
at  war.  They  insist  that  they  will  fin- 
ish the  job.  That  is  precisely  the  atti- 
tude of  England.  I  suggested  many 
times  to  Englishmen — and  by  that  I 
mean  men  at  the  front — that,  after  all, 
if  Germany  would  retire  to  her  original 
frontiers,  England  would  still  remain 
the  mistress  of  the 
seas.  The  answer 
to  that  was  that 
they  were  in  France 
in  order  to  win  for 
France.  No  vic- 
tory that  did  not 
include  victory  on 
land  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  Eng- 
land. Officers  of 
shattered  bat- 
talions coming  out 
of  action  might 
say  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  break 
the  trench  line,  as 
more  than  one  offi- 
cer in  the  Appo- 
mattox line  thought 
after  personal  ex- 
perience of  Con- 
federate fire.  But 
when  you  said  to 
them,  "Why  not 
quit  and  make  a 
compromise?"  they 
stiffened  and  an- 
swered: "Never!" 

To  win,  Germany 
must  beat  the  im- 
mense new  British 
army.  She  must 
beat  the  1917  class 
of  recruits  which  in 
November,  France 
had  not  yet  called 

to  the  colors.  She  must  win  in  some 
kind  of  a  decisive  victory  at  arms — or 
lose:  must  succeed  in  wearing  down  the 
Allies'  resources  and  men  by  attrition 
instead  of  the  Allies  wearing  down  hers. 

Germany  insists  that  she  is  winning. 
She  tells  her  people  that  she  is.  But  have 
you  ever  looked  through  the  German 
papers  for  copies  of  letters  by  French 
or  British  soldiers,  or  of  letters  from 
their  relatives  at  home,  which  sug- 
gested any  thought  of  yielding?  Yet 
with  every  batch  of  German  prisoners 
captured  scores  of  such  letters  are 
found  in  their  possession.  The  German 
soldiers  are  showing  the  strain.  Their 
efficiency  is  decreasing;  that  of  France 
and  England  increasing.  And,  make 
no  mistake,  those  snake  lines  on  the 
map,  indicating  German  soldiers  on  the 
soil  of  the  Allies,  have  been  burned  into 
the  brain  of  every  Englishman  and 
Frenchman. 

Suppose  that  all  next  spring  and 
summer  Germany  throws  herself 
against  those  lines  of  steel  in  vain. 
Suppose  that  a  line  of  steel  is  across 
her  path  in  the  Balkans  as  well  as  in 
Flanders  and  in  Russia.  For  if  she 
extends  her  lines  in  Serbia  and  Bul- 
garia she  needs  correspondingly  more 
men  to  keep  them  intact.    Suppose  that. 


A  DEEP  QUESTION 
"Long  Tom  "  (back  from  the  front):  Mud, 
my  boy?  Why,  it's  up  to  one's  neck! 
The  ' '  Bantam ' ' :  Whose  neck  ? 


instead  of  being  able  to  take  the  of- 
fensive, she  uses  her  magnificent  rail- 
road system  for  rushing  bodies  of  troops 
here  and  there  in  order  to  halt  the  of- 
fensive of  the  Allies — what  will  be  the 
effect  then  upon  German  sentiment? 
What  would  have  been  the  effect  on 
Japanese  sentiment  if  the  Russians 
had  held  out  for  another  year  and 
let  the  Japanese  stew  in  front  of 
their  army? 

When  Lord  Kitchener  told  the  min- 
isters of  the  British  Cabinet  that  the 
war  would  be  long  they  were  skeptical. 
But  now  they  know  that  he  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about.  He  counted  upon 
winning  the  last  battle.  That  is  the 
battle  that  England  has  always  had  to 
win,  and  usually  has  won,  though  we 
reversed  the  tables  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

She  has  always  started  in  confident- 
ly, only  to  be  beaten  at  first  because  she 
'ii,..  "skei.-h,"  i,„„ii,.ii    was    not  ready. 

But  you  may  be 
sure  the  amazing 
brain  trust  which 
governs  Germany, 
which  knows  how 
to  inflame  the  emo- 
tions of  its  own 
people  to  its  pur- 
pose, which  unites 
great  military 
leading  with  very 
skillful  statecraft, 
is  never  going  to 
give  the  world  a 
sign  that  she  is 
losing. 

The  one  chance 
that  Germany  has 
of  winning  is  the 
chance  that  gave 
Japan  victory. 
Though  beaten,  she 
may  keep  her  se- 
crets so  close,  con- 
ceal her  wounds  so 
well,  that  she  will 
give  the  appear- 
ance of  victory  and 
deceive  her  enemies 
into  compromise. 
But  if  the  Allies 
keep  on  for  another 
eighteen  months, 
and  if  they  hold 
together,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Ger- 
many will  be  beaten.  And  if  their 
money  lasts!  Watch  and  see  if  it 
doesn't.  The  allied  troops  may  never 
get  to  Berlin;  they  may  never  cross 
the  Rhine;  none  of  them  may  again 
enter  East  Prussia.  But  it  will  be 
Germany  that  will  have  to  sue  for 
terms  because  she  is  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Even  rebellion  in  India,  of  which  she 
fondly  dreams,  could  not  change  the 
event.  The  British  hold  the  sea.  They 
have  the  superiority  in  dreadnoughts 
and  battle  cruisers  whose  guns  can 
smash  anything  above  water.  The 
methods  they  used  in  holding  down  the 
submarine  campaign  in  the  North  Sea 
ought  also  to  serve  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Germany  is  in  the  position  of  a  man 
who  strikes  for  want  of  air,  for  want 
of  room.  He  lunges  this  way  and  that 
with  the  craving  for  breath  for  his 
lungs  and  space  for  his  limbs.  He 
pushes  the  wall  back  a  little,  but  it  is 
still  there,  dashing  his  own  blood  back 
in  his  face.  He  breaks  through  one 
door,  but  there  is  another  beyond.  The 
mental  strain  of  such  a  battle  is  as 
severe  as  the  physical.  Next  summer,  if 
Russia  comes  back  strong,  and  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria  are  tamed,  the  walls  will 
begin  to  fall  in  on  the  Germans. 


The  Parisian 

Continued  tram  page  7 


teasing  them.  They  must  go  back  and 
boldly  face  death  once  more  —  worse 
than  that,  actually  go  forth  to  meet  it. 
They  became  savage  and  sullen.  And 
the  slaughter  among  them  was  terrible. 
The  wounded  poured  in.  The  ambulances 
rushed  about  night  and  day.  Boots  and 
rifles  and  knapsacks  of  the  dead  piled 
up  in  the  courtyards.  Company  after 
company,  night  after  night,  were  more 
than  half  wiped  out.  And  though  the 
Colonial  Infantry  nearly  took  Mametz 
and  so  opened  the  road  to  Peronne,  a 
battalion  of  the  Forty-fifth  Regiment 
failed  to  back  them  up.  How  they 
cursed  the  Forty-fifth !  But  the  Forty- 
fifth,  sent  thereafter  to  the  attack 
night  after  night,  soon  ceased  to  exist. 
At  last  two  companies  of  De  Barsac's 
regiment  were  ordered  to  attack.  And, 
as  a  pleasant  send-off,  word  had  now 


gone  around  that  all  these  attacks 
were  merely  to  draw  the  enemy  on  the 
English  front.  In  other  words,  they 
were  putting  sixty  pounds  on  their 
backs  and  going  out  in  the  dark  to 
plow  about  in  the  mud  and  hunt  for 
barbed  wire  and  machine  guns  just  to 
draw  the  enemy  on.  It  was  the  climax. 
They  were  simply  being  thrown  over- 
board like  so  much  bait. 

IT  was  a  terrible  night:  dark,  wet,  and 
piercing  cold.  The  pavements  were 
slippery  with  a  muddy  slush.  They 
tramped  along  in  silence — not  a  word 
— each  man  with  his  own  thoughts,  yet 
each  man's  thoughts  the  same.  Slowly, 
however,  their  blood  warmed  a  little, 
and  their  shoulder  straps  settled  into 
place.  The  trenches  were  five  kilo- 
meters away  to  the  north.     By  the 
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ora  k^ieillifg;  the  well- 
known  Keystone  Film 
star,  buys  RflRlS  C/IRTERS. 
He  kas  found  tliat  tkese 
comfortatle  garters  wear 
far  longer  and  give  mucli 
better  service. 

25  anl  50  cents 

Most  men,  like  Mr.  Sterling, 
favor  tKese  excellent  garters. 
So  there  11  te  no  doubt  tkat 
you  are  buying  the  genuine, 
look  for  the  name  P/IRIS  on 
the  hack  of  the  shield. 

A.  Stein 
Chicago  NewYork 
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Every  Married  Couple 

and  all  who  coniemplaie  marfiaet 

Should  Own 

this  complete  infottnative  book 

"The  Science  of  a 
New  Life" 

By  JOHN  COWAN.  M,D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  fore- 
most medical  and  religious  critics 
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It  i 


Consult  the  impression  up- 
permost in  your  mind  and 
you  will  find  that  you  think  of 
this  car  as  very  carefully  and 
very   conscientiously  made. 


This  very  general  and  instinctive  feeling  is 
of  course  a  reflection  of  the  actual  facts 
People  think  of  the  car  in  this  light  because 
of  their  high  opinion  of  Dodge  Brothers  as 
manufacturers.  And  that  good  opinion  is 
justified   by  the  performance  of  the  car. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 

The  price  of  the  Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  com- 
plete, including  regular  mohair  top,  is  $950 
(f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 
Canadian  price  $1335  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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1  time  they  reached  the  field  kitchens 
I  the  night  was  a  little  less  dark — dawn 
,  was  coming.    There  was  a  wee  light 

burning.  They  halted  beside  it  and 
i  wondered  what  was  going  to  happen 

next.    One  or  two  went  and  knocked 

■  on  the  rough  huts  where  the  cooks  slept. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  some  chance 
of  getting  a  little  coffee. 

"Coffee  for  us?  You're  crazy.  Do 
you  think  they'd  waste  coffee  on  us?" 

But  it  so  happened  that  they  had 
halted  for  just  that  reason.  From  the 
wee  light  there  came  a  man  with  great 
buckets  of  hot  coffee.  They  gathered 
about  him  and  held  out  their  tin  cups. 
The  man  told  them  not  to  crowd  around 
so,  he  could  not  see  what  he  was  doing, 
and  there  was  plenty  for  everybody. 
Standing  up,  they  gulped  it  down.  It 
was  hot.  It  warmed.  Shortly  after- 
ward they  were  filing  along  the  chan- 
nels through  the  earth — the  third 
trenches,  the  second  trenches,  then 
slowly  into  the  first  trenches.  The 
watchers  there  rose  stiffly  and  made 
room  for  them.  A  blue  rocket  shot  up 
from  the  Germans  opposite.  It  lit  up 
the  landscape  with  a  weird  light.  The 
earth  seemed  to  grow  colder.  Then 
the  artillery  began  intermittently. 
Presently  it  got  to  work  in  earnest,  and 
for  half  an  hour  or  more  it  seemed  to 
tear  the  sky  above  into  shreds.  They 
became  impatient.  They  wanted  to 
know  what  they  were  waiting  for.  It 
was  the  captain. 

"What  the  devil  is  he  fussing  about 
now?" 

"Oh,  he's  fussing  about  the  machine 
guns!" 

"Oh,  he's  always  fussing  about  some- 
thing or  other!" 
"That's  his  business!" 

PRESENTLY  the  captain  came  creep- 
ing along.    He  spoke  in  a  low  whis- 
per to  the  young  lieutenant  in  charge 
of  De  Barsac's  section. 
"Are  your  men  ready?" 
"Yes,  all  ready." 

"You've  placed  your  machine  guns 
the  way  I  told  you?" 
"Yes." 

"Good.  Then,  you  understand,  you 
I  attack  right  after  us.  Give  me  a  few 
J  minutes,  then  come  out  and  dash 
I  right  up." 

There  was  silence  again.  The  cap- 
I  tain  moved  off.  Presently  George 
1  snickered. 

I  "That's  all.  Dash  right  up.  Well, 
I  ni  promise  you  one  thing,  old  whiskers," 
I  he  murmured  to  a  watcher  by  his  side, 
i  "if  I've  got  to  rot  out  there  for  the 
I  next  month,  I'll  try  and  carry  my  car- 
!  cass  as  near  as  I  can  to  their  nostrils 
1  rather  than  to  yours." 

"Shut  up!"  growled  Jules. 

George  looked  around. 

"God!  you're  not  funking  it,  are 
, you?" 

"Oh,  what  do  you  lose?  Nothing. 
Eh!    What  do  you  leave  behind?" 

"Old  man,  I  leave  behind  more  girls 
than  you." 

"Yes,  I  guess  you  do — yes,  I  guess 
I  you  do — yes,  I  guess  that's  about  it." 

"Stop  that  noise,"  whispered  the  lieu- 
^  tenant. 

The  artillery  fire  ceased.  A  minute 
later  they  heard  the  shouts  of  the  other 
company  over  to  the  left  and,  above  the 
shouting,  the  rapid,  deadly,  pank-pank- 
pank  of  the  German  machine  guns. 
They  stood  up  instinctively;  they 
swung  on  their  knapsacks;  they  drew 
out  their  bayonets  and  fixed  them  on 
their  rifles;  and  while  they  did  so  their 
breath  steamed  upon  the  cold,  damp 
air.  Then,  standing  there  in  a  pro- 
found silence,  they  looked  across  at 
each  other  through  that  murky  morn- 
ing light  and  gave  up  now  definitely 
everything  life  had  brought  them.  It 
wa.s  a  bitter  task,  much  harder  for 
some  than  for  others;  hut  when  the  lieu- 
tenant suddenly  said:  "At  'em,  boys!" 
all  were  ready.  A  low,  angry  snarl 
shot  from  their  lips.  Like  hunted 
beasts,  ready  to  tear  the  fir.st  thing  they 
met  to  pieces  in  a  last  death  .struggle, 
they  scrambled  out  of  the  trench.  Creep- 
ing through  the  barbed  wire,  they  ad- 
vanced stealthily  until  a  hail  of  bullets 
was  turned  upon  them,  then  they  leaped 
up  with  a  mighty  yell,  ran  some  twenty 
paces,  fell  flat  upon  the  ground,  and 
^  leaped  up  once  more. 

HEAD  bent  down,  De  Barsac  plunged 
forward.    Bullets  sang  and  hissed 
n.ix)Ut  him.    Every  instant  he  expected 

■  death  to  .".trike  him.  lie  stumbled  on, 
,  trying  U>  offer  it  the  brain  and  noth- 
ing else.  He  fell  headlong  over  shell 
holes,  but  each  time  picked  himself  up 
and  staggered  on  and  on.  Hours  seemed 
to    pass.     He    remembered  George's 
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words.  Not  rot  here — nor  here — nor 
here — but  carry  one's  carcass  higher 
and  higher.  Finally  he  heard  the 
young  lieutenant  yelling:  "Come  on, 
boys,  come  on;  we're  almost  there." 
He  looked  up.  Clouds  of  smoke,  bul- 
lets ripping  up  the  earth,  comrades 
falling  about  him,  a  few  hurrying  on, 
all  huddled  up  like  men  in  a  terrible  rain- 
storm. Of  a  sudden  he  found  himself 
among  barbed  wire  and  pit  holes.  The 
white,  bleached '  face  of  a  man,  dead 
weeks  ago,  leered  at  him.  He  stepped 
over  the  putrid  body  and  flung  himself 
through  the  wire.  It  tore  his  clothes, 
but  failed  to  hold  him.  Bullets  whizzed 
around  his  head,  but  they  all  seemed  to 
be  too  high.  Then  of  a  sudden  he  real- 
ized that  he  was  actually  going  to  reach 
the  trench.  He  started  up.  He  gripped 
his  rifle  in  both  hands  and  let  out  a 
terrible  yell.  He  became  livid  with 
rage.  Up  out  of  the  ground  rose  a 
wave  of  Germans.  He  saw  George 
drive  his  bayonet  into  the  foremost, 
and,  as  the  bayonet  snapped  off,  heard 
him  shout:  "Keep  it  and  give  it  to  your 
sweetheart  for  a  hatpin!"  A  tall,  hag- 
gard German  charged  full  at  him.  He 
stood  his  ground,  parried  the  thrust. 
The  German's  rifle  swung  off  to  one 
side  and  exposed  his  body.  With  a 
savage  snort  he  drove  his  bayonet  into 
the  muddy  uniform.  He  felt  it  go  in 
and  in,  and  instinctively  plunged  it  fur- 
ther and  twisted  it  around;  then  heard 
the  wretch  scream;  saw  him  drop 
his  rifle  and  grasp  at  life  with  ex- 
tended arms;  watched  him  fall  off 
the  bayonet  and  sink  down,  bloody 
hands  clasped  over  his  stomach — and  a 
golden  ring  upon  the  fourth  finger.  He 
stood  there  weak  and  flabby.  His  head 
began  to  whirl.  Only  just  in  time  did 
he  ward  off  the  vicious  lunge  of  a 
sweating,  bearded  monster.  Both  rifles 
rose  up  locked  together  into  the  air. 
Between  their  upstretched  arms  the  two 
men  glared  at  each  other. 

"Schwein!"  hissed  the  German. 

With  an  adroit  twist  De  Barsac 
threw  the  other  off  and  brought  the 
butt  of  his  rifle  down  smack  upon  the 
moist,  red  forehead.  The  fellow  sank 
to  his  knees  with  a  grunt  and,  eyes 
closed,  vaguely  lifted  his  hand  toward 
his  face.  De  Barsac  half  fell  over  him, 
turned  about,  and  clubbed  the  exposed 
neck  as  hard  as  he  could  with  his  rifle. 
Bang!  went  the  rifle  almost  in  his 
sleeve.  He  swore  angrily.  But  the  bul- 
let had  only  grazed  his  arm.  He 
leaped  on  with  a  loud  shout.  Within 
a  craterlike  opening  in  the  earth  a 
wild,  uproarious  fight  was  going  on. 
He  caught  one  glimpse  of  George,  swing- 
ing the  broken  leg  of  a  machine  gun 
and  battering  in  heads  right  and  left, 
then  was  engulfed  in  the  melee. 

A  furious  struggle  took  place — a 
score  of  Frenchmen  against  a  score  of 
German.s— in  a  cockpit  of  poisoned, 
shell-tossed  earth.  None  thought  of 
victory,  honor.  It  was  merely  a  wild, 
frenzied  survival  of  the  fittest,  wherein 
each  man  strove  to  tear  off,  rid  himself 
of  this  fiendish  thing  against  him.  In- 
sane with  fury,  his  senses  steeped  in 
gore,  De  Barsac  stabbed  and  clubbed 
and  stabbed,  while  close  by  his  side  a 
tall  Breton,  mouth  ripped  open  with  a 
bayonet  point,  lip  flapping  down,  bel- 
lowed horribly :  "Kill !    Kill!  Kill!" 

THEY  killed  and  they  killed;  then,  as 
the  contest  began  to  turn  rapidly  in 
their  favor,  their  yells  became  short, 
swift  exclamations  of  barbaric  tri- 
umph; then,  unexpectedly,  it  was  all 
over,  and  the  handful  of  them  that  re- 
mained understood  that,  by  the  help  of 
Heaven,  they  ten,  relic  though  they 
were  of  two  hundred  better  men,  had 
actually  come  through  it  all  alive  and 
on  top.  The  lieutenant,  covered  with 
blood,  his  sword  swinging  idly  from  his 
wrist,  staggered  over  and  leaned  upon 
De  Barsac's  shoulder.  In  his  other 
hand  he  held  the  bespattered,  broken 
leg  of  the  machine  gun.  So  George 
must  be  dead.  De  Barsac  burst  out 
laughing  nervously.  The  lieutenant 
laughed  until  he  had  to  double  up  with 
a  fit  of  coughing.  What  a  picnic! 
Others  sat  down,  breathing  heavily, 
and  told  "the  whole  damned  German 
army"  to  come  along  and  see  what  was 
waiting  for  it.  Rut  a  bullet  flew 
out  of  the  heap  of  fallen.  It  burned 
the  skin  on  De  Barsac's  forehead  like 
a  hot  poker.  In  a  twinkling  all  ten 
were  on  their  feet  again,  glaring  like 
savages.  The  lieutenant  reached  the 
offender  first.  The  broken  leg  of  the 
machine  gun  came  down  with  an  angry 
thud;  then  the  rest  of  them  turned 
about  and  swarmed  over  the  sloping 
.sides  of  the  pit  and  exterminated,  ex- 
terminated. 
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For  three  hundred  years 

^^The  Bible  apart,  Shakespeare  s 
dramas  are  by  general  consent  the 
greatest  classic  and  literary  treas- 
':.  es  of  the  world." 

 Sent  free  . 

"How  to  Read  Shakespeare 
with  F'lcasure  and  Under- 
standing," a  bright  little 
forty-page  book  prepared  for 
free  distribution  amongst 
book  lovers.  The  coupon 
will  bring  it.    No  obligation. 


The  free  book  is  based  on  the  new  Henley 
Edition  of  Shakespeare  complete.  This 
edition  contains  thousands  of  notes  and  com- 
ments from  over  two  hundred  eminent 
world-wide  Shakespearian  authorities.  This 
edition  is  more  than  "a  set  of  Shakespeare'' 
— it  is  a  great  Shakespearian  library  of  8ooo 
pages,  a  repository  of  the  best  thoughts  of 
the  scholars  who  have  in  many  cases  devoted 
a  large  part  of  their  lives  to  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  Shakespearian  plays. 

Mail   This  Coupon 

COLLIER'S,  416  W  13th  St  .  N   Y.  r.  W.  1-J2  ir, 

Y  liny  «ciMl  111.'   Ilii'   fic'i-  tini.kl.'l,  "Hnw  I"  Iti'ml 

sh«l,.-H|irHr*  With  IMcOHiin^  linil  nndfrHtKinHiiK."' 


f  A  W  STUDY  AT  HOME 
LH  f y  BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

Onlv  rt-co^nize.I  resident  !a«v  schof.I  in  U.  S..  <  onferrine  De  irree  of 
Itiirlu'lor  of  liHWs  — LL.B  — by  curre^pondpnee.  *  'nl\  law  si  iiool  in 
U  S.  (-on-liictiii^  stunilnrd  resident  scliool  and  giving  ^^nl(•  instriir- 
lion.  by  ninil.  Over  450  elaits-room  lecturer.  F.icu[ty  of  over  30 
)»niiiiiiieiit  lawyers,  fiuaranlee  to  prepate  grnduales  to  pnt>«  btr  ex- 
■iri. Illation.  Ouly  law  school  ^\\ ing  <'uiupl<-le  <  »iir'.<'  in  Oratnrv  and 
riiblic  ^pejikln?.  School  liignlv  emiorseu  and  rcroniu.en.ie.i  bv'(;«v. 
<im<  iuls,  U<isiiii*ss  Oleo,  Noted  LnnyerK  nnd  M  iidt-nts.  Only  ■'•  stiln- 
ti.'M  t)\  iis  kia-i  in  the  world.  Send  toHav  for  Lanre  Hait'di^omely 
tlliis(r,iled  rr.isppftns.   Speci-tl  cmirfies  for ■r^ll^i^cvs  Rfen  ai  d  Bankers- 
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ONE  MAN  AND  THIS 
MACHINE  ^ik^ 
BIG  MONEY 


DAILY 


Not  a  dream  — not  a 
myth— but  a  reality. 
H   >ou   are  Honest, 
earnest,  and  anxious 
to  go  in  business  for 
yourself,  1  will  help 
you.   I  have  helped  lots  of  men  to  make  big  incomes  month 
in  and  month  out.    It's  an  honorable   business — can  be 
started  anywhere,  in  any  town  of  over  500  population. 

A  GOOD  BUSINESS  PROPOSITION 

You  want  a  business  cf  your  own  Go  into  the  Popcorn 
Crispelle  bu-ine».  It's  a  clean,  dignified  proposition. 
All  you  need  is  a  machine,  a  few  dol'ars  and  a  good 
location.  You  can  leam  to 
make  Crispetles  in  a  day. 
They  sell  everywhere  for  a 
nickel  a  package.  You  make 
almost  four  cents  profit. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


er«  to  lUrt,  hotr  k> 


U  U'lls  th.-  wlii.le  8l"r>— h.j-v  »n.l 
Hocteed,  yi^t''*  eiperieiict-s  of  nltii 
etc.    It's  worth  rea«iing,  evfO  if  y  -  - 

Hon't  «l«rt.    If  you're  looking  fur  •    -    W.  Z.  LONG  CO 
goo.l  Ihiiie  fiiiil  ensv  nioDay,  write  s 
Indav  for  FREE  BOOK.  t 


1136  High  St. 
SprioKfield,  Ohio 


Enkln  pot  rii-h  from  Ills  start  , 
with  .1.1,  U.»>.  CriM''|ie  M.«hl,.,    /   vv  Mhout  any  obligation 

Stalled    PI  ■  <«iore  window.     You    j  ...  j  _ 

do  equally  ».  ».il,  or  ,.,n  /  3>  M.  please  send  me 
i„it„.  S    free,  your  book.  Dollars 

  S    and  Sense  ia  the  Cri^petip 

W.  Z.  LONG  CO.    /    Business  • 


1136  High  Si. 

Springfield.  Ohio 


Name.. 
Address  . 
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"He's  only  playing  dead.  Give  him 
one  just  the  same.  Don't  waste  a 
bullet.  Here,  let  me.  There,  take 
that,  sausage!" 


The  Human  Clock  Grows  Rusty 

EVERY  man  starts  life  as  a  clock  wound  up.  Then, 
gradually,  the  exuberant  vitality  of  the  child  expends 
itself  through  youth  and  middle  age  until  at  last  he  ends 
life  as  a  clock  run  down. 

As  the  clock  ticks  on  through  three  score  and  ten  years  of 
work  and  v^'orry  often  the  wheels  gather  rust,  a  cog  slips 
— the  human  clock  runs  down  too  soon. 

Constipation  is  the  rust  which  clogs  the  human  clock.  It 
is  constipation  which  is  responsible  for  that  too-early  slow- 
ing-down  of  mental  and  physical  energy  known  as  pre- 
mature old  age.  It  is  constipation  which,  by  weakening 
the  body's  power  of  resistance,  opens  the  way  to  many 
more  serious  diseases. 

Constipation  frequently  becomes  chronic  because  of  the 
unwise  use  of  laxatives  and  cathartics,  which  give  only 
temporary  relief  and  are  followed  by  dangerous  reactions. 

Constipation  may  be  permanently  gotten  rid  of  by  the  use 
of  Nujol,  a  pure  white  mineral  oil.  Nujol  acts  as  a 
mechanical  lubricant,  softening  the  contents  of  the  intestines 
and  oiling  the  walls  as  a  delicate  machine  is  oiled.  Thus 
it  facilitates  and  strengthens  the  normal  processes  of  evacua- 
tion, so  correcting  the  cause  of  constipation. 

Nujol  is  colorless,  odorless  and  tasteless,  and  is  not  ab- 
sorbed by  the  system.  Consequently  it  may  be  taken  in 
any  quantity  without  harm. 

Write  for  booklet  "The  Rational  Treatment  of  Constipation."  If 
your  druggist  cannot  supply  you  with  Nujol, we 
will  send  you  a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to  any  point 
in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  75c  — money 
order  or  stamps.    Address  Dept.  11. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 

Bayonne  New  Jersey 


A  free  booklet  that  takes  you 

"behind  the  scenes"  of  history — 


It  is  illustrated  with  half- 
tone cuts  of  celebrated 
paintings  and  describes 
the  famous  collection 
known  as  "Secret  Me- 
moirs of  the  Courts  of 
Europe."  The  booklet 
is  one  no  book  lover 
should  pass  by.  One  man 
who  got  a  copy  thought 
enough  of  it  to  write  us 
and  say  it  seemed  to  him 
like  "a  fascinating  peep 
into  the  past." 

DU  BARRY 

"I  he  I  'ncrowncd  (Juecn  Wiio  I'  ell  a 
Victim  to  the  (iuillotine" 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE 

"Arrested,  Imprisoiu-d,  ( luillotined,  to 
Appease  the  French  Mobs" 


DE  POMPADOUR 

"The  Beautiful  Mistress  of  Louis  XV, 
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THE  lieutenant  climbed  up  and  took 
a  cautious  peep  over  the  top  of  the 
crater.  There  was  nothing  to  see.  A 
dull  morning  sky  over  a  flat,  rising 
field.  A  bit  of  communicating  trench 
blown  in.  'Way  over  to  the  left,  like 
something  far  off  and  unreal,  the  pank- 
pank-pank  of  machine  guns  and  the 
uproar  of  desperate  fighting.  Behind, 
on  the  other  side,  a  field  littered  with 
fallen  figures  in  light  blue,  many  crawl- 
ing slowly  away. 

"What's  happening?"  asked  De  Bar- 
sac,  still  out  of  breath. 

"Can't  see.  The  fighting's  all  over 
to  the  left.  Everybody  seems  to  have 
forgotten  us.  As  far  as  I  can  judge, 
this  was  an  outpost,  not  a  real  trench." 

"Well,  whatever  it  was,  it's  ours 
now,"  said  some  one. 

"Well,  why  don't  they  follow  us  up?" 
"Yes,  by  God!  right  away,  or  else — " 
"Oh,  they  will  soon!"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant; "so  get  busy — no  time  to  waste. 
Block  up  that  opening  and  fill  your 
sandbags,  all  the  sandbags  you  can 
find,  and  dig  yourselves  in." 

But  they  stood  there  astonished, 
irritated.  Yes,  where  were  the  re- 
enforcements?  If  reenforcements  d'd 
not  come  up,  they  were  as  good  as  rats 
trapped  in  a  cage.  The  lieutenant  hnd 
to  repeat  his  command.  Angrily  they 
shoved  the  dead  out  of  their  way  and 
dug  themselves  in  and  filled  up  the 
sandbags  and  built  a  rampart  with 
them  along  the  top  of  the  hollow.  They 
swore  darkly.  No  reenforcements!  Not 
a  man  sent  to  help  them!  So  it  was 
death  after  all.  By  chance  they  un- 
covered a  cement  trouo-h  covered  with 
hoards  and  earth,  a  sort  of  shelter;  and 
down  there  were  a  great  number  of 
cartridge  bands  for  a  machine  gun. 
The  sight  of  them  inspired  the  lieuten- 
ant. He  went  and  busied  himself  over 
the  captured  machine  gun,  still  half 
buried  in  the  dirt.  Only  one  leg  was 
broken  off;  that  was  all.  Hurriedly  he 
cleaned  the  gun  and  propped  it  up  be- 
tween the  bags.  Then  he  stood  back 
and  rubbed  his  hands  together  and 
laughed  boyishly  and  seemed  very 
pleased.  The  sun  came  up  in  the  dis- 
tance; it  glittered  upon  the  frost  in  the 
fields.  But  with  it  came  the  shells. 
Cursing  furiously,  the  ten  ducked  down 
into  the  trough,  and  for  an  hour  or 
more  hooted  at  the  marksmanship.  Only 
one  shell  exploded  in  the  crater.  Though 
it  shriveled  them  all  up,  it  merely 
tossed  about  a  few  dead  bodies  and  left 
a  nasty  trail  of  gas.  They  became  des- 
perate savages  again.  Then  the  firing 
ceased,  and  the  lieutenant  scrambled  out 
and  peered  through  the  sandbags.  He 
turned  back  quickly,  eyes  flashing. 
"Hei-e  they  come,  boys!" 

THEY  jumped  up  like  madmen  and 
pushed  their  rifles  through  the  sand- 
bags. The  lieutenant  sat  down  at  the 
machine  gun.  De  Barsac  fed  the  bands. 
Over  the  field  came  a  drove  of  gray- 
coated  men.  Their  bayonets  sparkled 
wonderfully  in  the  new  morning  light; 
yet  they  ran  along  all  doubled  up  like 
men  doing  some  Swedish  drill.  They 
seemed  to  be  a  vast  multitude  until  the 
machine  gun  began  to  shoot.  Then  the 
ten  saw  that  they  were  not  so  many 
after  all. 

"Take  care  she  doesn't  jam,  old  man," 
said  the  lieutenant  to  De  Barsac. 

"Oh,  don't  worry,  she  isn't  going  to 
jam!" 

They  were  both  very  cool. 

"Ah!  now  she's  getting  into  them 
beautifully,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "Lock 
at  them  fall!  There  we  go.  Spit,  little 
lady,  spit;  that's  the  way — steady,  old 
man." 

As  if  by  some  miracle  the  gray  line 
of  a  sudden  began  to  break  up.  Many 
less  came  rushing  on.  They  were  sing- 
ing some  guttural  song.  The  rifles  be- 
tween the  sandbags  answered  them  like 
tongues  aflame  with  hate;  but  the  ma- 
chine gun  answered  them  even  faster 
still,  a  remorseless  stream  of  fire. 
Finally  there  were  only  some  seven  or 
eight  left.  The  lieutenant  did  not  seem 
to  notice  them. 

"You  see  how  idiotic  it  all  is,"  he  said 
nonchalantly,  "these  attacks  with  a 
company  or  two?  Why,  our  little  friend 
here  could  have  taken  care  of  a  whole 
battalion !" 

Only  one  man  remained.  He  was 
yelling  fiercely  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 
He  looked  like  some  hell-born  mon- 
ster. He  came  tearing  on.  Bullets 
would  not  hit  him.  Then  he  was  right 
upon  them.    But  he  saw  now  he  was 


alone  and  his  whole  expression  changed. 
Across  his  eyes  glistened  the  light  film 
of  fear.  The  man  with  the  torn  Hp 
jumped  up. 

"Here  you  are,"  he  spluttered  hide- 
ously, "all  yours!" 

A  loud  report  in  De  Barsac's  ears, 
smoke,  and  the  muddy  soles  of  a  pair 
of  hobnailed  boots  trembling  against 
the  muzzle  of  the  machine  gun ! 

"Do  you  see  what  I  mean?"  continued 
the  lieutenant.  "What  is  the  use  of  it? 
Did  I  say  a  battalion?  Why,  we  could 
have  managed  a  whole  regiment.  Now, 
then,  somebody  shove  those  pig  feet  out 
of  the  way  so  that  I  can  finish  off  the 
whole  lot  properly." 

The  sun  came  up  now  in  earnest  and 
warmed  them;  but,  though  they  sat 
back  in  their  little  caves  and  ate  some 
of  the  food  they  had  brought  and  then 
rolled  cigarettes  and  smoked  them,  they 
were  very  nervous  and  impatient.  Every 
so  often  one  of  them  would  go  up  the 
other  side  of  the  pit  and  look  back.  Al- 
ways the  same  sight  through  the  tangle 
of  barbed  wire — a  foreground  heaped 
with  dead,  a  field  sprinkled  with  fallen 
blue  figures,  and  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  away  the  trenches  they  had  come 
from;  otherwise  not  a  soul.  Once  they 
waved  a  handkerchief  on  a  bayonet. 
It  only  brought  a  shower  of  bullets. 
So  that  was  it.  After  they  had  accom- 
plished the  impossible,  they  were  going 
to  be  left  here  to  die  like  this.  A  little 
later  the  shells  once  more  began  to  ex- 
plode about  them.  The  aim,  as  before, 
was  very  poor,  but  they  knew  it  was 
the  prelude  to  another  attack.  Death 
was  again  angling  for  them — and  this 
time — 

"Here  they  come!"  shouted  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

They  stood  up  and,  pushing  their 
rifles  well  out  through  the  sandbags, 
glanced  along  the  barrels.  They  swore 
furiously  at  what  they  saw — twice  as 
many  of  the  pig  eaters  as  before.  De 
Barsac  anxiously  fed  the  bands  to  the 
vibrating  machine  before  him.  The 
lieutenant's  face  was  very  stern  and 
set.  It  had  lost  its  boyish  look.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  terrific  explosion, 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  a  strange  new 
pungent  odor  of  gas.  A  man  left  his 
post  and,  eyes  closed,  turned  round 
and  round,  went  staggering  down  the 
.'^lope,  stumbled  over  a  dead  man, 
and  lay  where  he  fell.  They  stopped 
firing  and  huddled  against  their  caves 
until  the  lieutenant  shouted  out  some- 
thing and  the  machine  gun  trembled 
again.  Then  there  were  two  more 
frightful  explosions  right  over  their 
heads.  Great  God!  it  was  their  own 
artillery! 

THROUGH  the  fog  of  smoke  De  Barsac 
could  only  see  the  lieutenant,  cringed 
over  the  machine  gun.  His  face  became 
purple  with  rage  as  he  hissed  into  De 
Barsac's  ear  his  whole  opinion  of  the 
matter.  If  he  had  not  said  anything 
before,  it  was  because  it  was  not  fit 
that  he  should;  but  before  dying  now 
he  wanted  to  tell  one  man,  one  other 
Frenchman,  what  he  thought  of  a  gen- 
eral staff  who  could  first  send  men  out 
stupidly  to  their  slaughter,  then  aban- 
don them  in  positions  won,  and  finally 
kill  them  off  with  their  own  artillery. 
But  De  Barsac,  now  that  the  smoke  had 
rolled  away  a  little,  was  hypnotized  by 
the  huge  gray  wave  roaring  toward 
them  nearer  and  nearer.  The  machine 
gun  seemed  to  be  helpless  among  them. 
However  many  fell,  others  came  rush- 
ing on.  Then,  unexpectedly,  a  shell 
skimmed  just  over  the  heads  of  the  nine 
and  exploded  full  among  the  advancing 
throngs.  It  was  the  most  beautiful 
sight  any  of  the  nine  had  ever  seen. 
The  gray  figures  were  not  simply 
knocked  over,  but  blown  into  pieces. 
And  in  quick  succession  came  explosion 
after  explosion.  Priceless  vengeance! 
The  field  seemed  to  be  a  mass  of  vol- 
canoes. The  ranks  faltered,  broke, 
plunged  about  blindly  in  the  smoke, 
turned,  and  fled.  Only  a  few  came 
charging  wildly  on.  But  the  trembling 
little  machine  gun  lowered  its  muzzle 
angrily.  One  by  one  the  figures  went 
sprawling,  just  as  if  each  in  turn  had 
of  a  sudden  walked  on  to  slippery  ice. 
So  ended  the  second  attack.  The  third 
attack,  following  right  after,  was  a 
fiasco.  The  artillery  now  had  their 
measure  to  a  yard.  "The  shells  blew  up 
among  them  before  they  were  half 
started.  The  nine  along  the  crater  top 
did  not  fire  a  shot.  Shortly  afterward 
they  heard  the  roar  of  an  aeroplane 
overhead.  It  must  have  been  there  all 
the  time,  head  in  the  wind.  Under  the 
wings  were  concentric  circles  of  red  and 
white  about  a  blue  dot.  The  mere  sight 
of  it  intoxicated  them  like  champagne. 
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And  when  it  was  all  over  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  distant  figure,  moving 
off,  waved  his  hand,  they  gave  him  a 
cheer  it  was  a  great  pity  he  could  not 
hear. 

"You  see,  boys,"  said  the  lieutenant 
gayly,  "he's  telling  us  that  it's  all  right 
now.  Reenforcements  will  be  up  after 
dark." 

They  sat  back  once  more  and  scraped 
the  blood  and  muck  off  their  uni- 
forms and  smoked  and  found  an- 
other meal,  and  for  want  of  a  suit- 
able oath  mumbled  abstractedly  to 
themselves.  Long,  tedious  hours  fol- 
lowed. Little  by  little  it  grew  colder; 
then  at  last  the  sun  began  to  go  down. 
A  dreary,  desolate  landscape  stretched 
out  all  around.  But  the  thought  that 
reenforcements  would  soon  be  coming 
cheered  them.  They  rose  up  and  got 
ready  to  go,  then  stood  about  impa- 
tiently. The  lieutenant  had  to  tell  them 
to  never  mind  what  was  going  on  be- 
hind them,  but  stick  to  their  posts.  It 
grew  darker,  and  darker  still.  Now 
help  would  be  here  any  minute.  They 
heard  voices;  but  they  were  mistaken. 
It  became  quite  dark,  night,  half  an 
hour,  an  hour,  two  hours,  and  still  no 
one  came,  only  an  ever-increasing  can- 
non fire  all  around  them — shells  whis- 
tling and  screaming  to  and  fro  over 
their  heads,  red  and  blue  rockets,  cata- 
clysms of  sound  ceaselessly  belched  into 
the  hollow.  At  last  they  threw  their 
knapsacks  off  in  disgust  and  sat  down 
and  cursed  and  swore  as  they  had  never 
cursed  or  sworn  before. 

THE  night  air  became  painfully  cold. 
They  had  to  stand  up  again  and 
stamp  about  to  keep  warm  and  not  fall 
asleep.  The  lieutenant  told  them  to  fire 
off  their  rifles  from  time  to  time.  Jules 
came  nearer  to  De  Barsac. 

"Ah!"  grumbled  De  Barsac,  "they're 
making  monkeys  of  us." 

"Yes — or  else  they  don't  know  we've 
taken  this  place." 

"Oh,  they  know  that  well  enough. 
Look  at  the  artillery.  No;  they  don't 
want  this  hole.  They  never  wanted  it. 
We  were  never"  meant  to  get  here." 

"Yes,"  said  a  voice  in  the  darkness, 
"it's  like  this.  They  went  to  Joffre 
and  said:  'General,  some  fools  have 
gone  and  taken  an  outpost  over  there.' 
'The  devil  they  have!'  says  Joffre. 
'Why,  the  damned  fools!  Well,  give 
them  all  the  military  medal.'  'Very 
well.  General,'  says  the  Johnny  who 
brought  the  message,  'but  they  are 
rather  hard  to  reach.'  'Oh,  in  that 
case,'  says  Joffre,  'just  finish  the  poor 
devils  off  with  a  couple  of  shells.'  " 

"Look  here,  boys,"  said  the  lieuten- 
ant, "cut  that  talk  out.  You  know,  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  Joffi-e  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this—" 

"Well,  why  the  devil  then  doesn't  he 
send  some  one  up  to  reenforce  us?" 

"Well,"  said  the  lieutenant  after  a 
pause,  "look  at  all  those  fireworks. 
There's  enough  iron  in  the  air  to  kill 
ten  army  corps.  They  don't  dare 
come  up." 

"Don't  dare?  Lord,  we  dared,  didn't 
we?" 

"Well,  they  may  come  up  by  and  by." 

But  no  one  came:  just  the  furious  in- 
terchange of  shells  all  night  long.  So 
dawn  appeared  once  more  and  found 
them  stiff,  weary,  half  frozen,  and  in 
their  dull,  hollow  eyes  no  longer  a  ray 
of  hope.  And  .soon  the  shells  began  to 
fall  again  upon  the  hollow.  Heedlessly 
the  young  lieutenant  stood  up  and  took 
a  long  look  back  at  those  trenches  from 
which  help  should  come.  A  shell  broke 
just  above  him.  He  was  still  standing 
upright;  but  the  top  of  his  head  was 
gone,  only  the  lower  jaw  remained. 
Blood  welled  up  for  a  second,  then  the 
figure  slowly  sank  into  a  heap.  De 
Barsac  took  the  revolver  out  of  the 
clenched  hand  and  removed  the  car- 
tridge belt.  He  went  back  and  sat 
down  at  the  machine  gun. 

"Feed  the  bands,  will  you,  when  the 
time  comes?"  he  said  to  Jules. 

"Look  here,"  said  a  man,  "it's  sure 
death  hanging  on  here  any  longer.  I'm 
going  to  make  a  dash  back  for  it  before 
it  is  too  light." 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  growled  De 
Barsac. 

"No,  I'm  going  to  take  my  chance." 

"Do  you  hear  what  I  say?  Get  back 
where  you  belong  or  I'll  blow  your 
brains  out." 

More  shells  exploded  over  them. 
They  were  caught  unawares.  They  had 
barely  time  to  crawl  into  the  trough. 
In  fact,  some  of  them  had  not.  The 
man  who  at  last  wanted  to  run  away 
rlouhled  himself  up  grotesquely  and 
coughed  blood  until  he  slowly  rolled 
down  toward  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  And 
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Therefore  you  may  depend  upon 
it  thatwhen  a  manufacturer  brands 
his  goods,  thereby  identifying 
them,  and  then  advertises  their 
identity,  he  is  going  to  put  merit 
into  them.  He  knows  that  if  he 
doesn't,  his  first  sales  will  be  his 
last.  The  consumer  may  buy  the 
first  time  on  advertising,  but  he 
buys  the  next  time  on  satisfac- 
tion or  not  at  all. 

The  trade-mark  makes  it  as  easy  to 
avoid  the  unsatisfactory  as  to  re-purchase 
the  satisfactory.  Therefore  the  presump- 
tion of  excellence  is  always  in  favor  of  the 
trade-marked,  nationally  advertised  goods 
as  against  the  un branded  article  of  un- 
certain origin. 

The  trade-mark  of  the  known,  established 
manufacturer  is  for  your  protection  as  well  as 
his.  In  fact  it  is  only  because  the  trade-mark 
protects  you  that  it  is  profitable  to  him. 

Trade-marks  and  national  advertising  are 
the  two  greatest  public  servants  in  business 
today.  Their  whole  tendency  is  to  raise  c]uali- 
ties  and  standardize  them,  while  reducing 
prices  and  stabilizing  them. 

Colliers 
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The  Great 
Lndies  World 
Serial 


The  Strange  Case  of 


The  Great 
Essnnay  Motion 
Picture  Series 


PHILIP  LANGDON,  who  loves  Mary  and  defends  her, 
and  Dave  Pollock,  who  loves  Mary  and  pursues  her.  They 
are  both  involved  in  The  Strange  Case  of  Mary  Page. 

Mary  Pag-e,  you  see,  is  the  heroine  of  a 
wonderful  serial  story,  written  by  Fred- 
erick Lewis,  author  of  the  famous  serial 
■'What  Happened  to  Mary"  The 
Ladies'  World  will  publish  this  story. 
The  Essanay  Company  will  produce  it 
on  the  screen. 


You  read  it  in  the  magazine — then  you 
see  it  in  the  pictures.  See  if  you  can 
solve  the  mystery  that  surrounds  Mary 
Page.  The  story  is  beginning  now— in 
the  January  number.  The  price  is  only 
10  cents.  Go  at  once  to  a  newsstand 
and  get  your  copy. 


The  Ladies'  World 


Ten  Cents  nt  All  Neivsftamh 


Borah,  Burton,  Cummins,  Hadley 
Hughes,  Knox,  Weeks 

and 

Roosevelt 

These  names  are  prominent  among  those  of  men  who  are 
being  talked  of  as  possible  Presidential  candidates  to  oppose 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  will  inevitably  be  the  Democratic  candidate 
next  November.  The  Opposition  must  unite  on  some  one. 
Who  will  be  chosen? 

The  coming  Presidential  pre-nomination  campaign  will  be 
the  most  complex  and  interesting  that  the  country  has  seen 
since  the  days  of  Lincoln. 

Believing  this,  The  Outlook  takes  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  it  has  engaged 

Ex-Senator  Frederick  M.  Davenport 

as  a  member  of  its  staft'  for  the  five  months  from  February  ist  to 
July  1st.  He  will  devote  himself  to  presenting  in  The  Outlook 
a  series  of  letters  from  Washington  and  other  centers  giving  an 
impartial  account  of  the  political  activities  of  the  Presidential 
year.  He  will  also  attend  the  Democratic,  Republican,  and 
Progressive  Conventions  and  describe  them  in  The  Outlook. 

Mr.  Davenport  is  as  well  ecjuippcd  tor  this  special  work  as  anv  man  in  the 
country.  He  is  a  student  of  pohtical  science,  is  Professor  of  Law  and  Politics 
at  Hamilton  College,  and  has  had  an  unusual  experience  in  practical  political 
life.  He  was  a  Republican  Senator  in  ttie  New  York  Legislature  1909-10, 
was  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  ot  New  York  in  1912  and 
tor  Ciovernor  in  1914  on  the  Progressive  ticket,  has  a  very  wide  acquaintance 
with  public  men  all  over  the  United  States,  and  is  an  accomplished  writer  of 
books  and  newspaper  articles. 

The  Outlook 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Subscription  Price,  Three  Dollars  per  year    Single  Copies  Ten  Cents 


there  amid  the  smoke  was  the  man  with 
the  torn  lip,  lying  on  one  elbow,  and 
both  legs  smashed  off  above  the  knees. 
De  Barsac  and  Jules  tried  to  haul  him 
under  cover. 

"Don't  bother,  boys;  no,  don't  bother 
— I'm  done  for  now — my  mouth  was 
nothing — but  this  finishes  me — no,  you 
can't  stop  it  bleeding — so  get  back  quick 
— and  I'm  not  frightened  of  death — I 
like  it — really  I  do — I've  been  waiting 
for  it  for  a  long  time." 

THE  bombardment  continued.  It  soon 
became  a  tremendous  affair.  It  was 
the  worst  bombardment  any  of  them 
had  ever  experienced.  It  was  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  hide  in  the  mouth  of  a 
volcano.  They  never  could  have  im- 
agined such  a  thing  possible.  Then 
it  grew  even  worse.  The  very  inside 
of  hell  was  torn  loose  and  hurled  at 
them.  Sheltered  though  they  were  in 
the  cement  trough,  they  were  slowly 
buried  under  earth  and  stones  and 
wood  and  dead  flesh.  And  so,  while 
they  lay  there  thus,  suffocated  by  gas 
and  smoke,  blind,  deaf,  senseless,  the 
bombardment  went  on  hour  after  hour. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  great  wonder  that  any 
of  them  lived  on.  But  they  were  only 
six.  And  it  is  always  difficult  to  kill  off 
the  last  six  among  a  crowd  of  dead; 
the  very  dead  themselves  rise  up  and 
offer  protection.  At  last  the  French 
artillery  once  more  began  to  gain  the 
master  hand;  the  bombardment  gradu- 
ally weakened;  finally  it  ceased  alto- 
gether. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  six  unrav- 
eled themselves.  They  did  not  recog- 
nize their  surroundings.  Most  of  the 
dead  had  disappeared.  They  were  just 
morsels  of  flesh  and  bone  and  uniform, 
here  and  there.  They  did  not  recognize 
themselves.  As  for  rifles,  knapsacks, 
machine  gun,  ammunition,  they  had  no 
idea  where  any  of  these  were.  Should 
an  attack  come  now,  they  were  de- 
fenseless. But  that  was  just  the  point. 
They  had  not  come  out  to  live,  but  to 
die.  The  bottom  of  the  pit  was  more 
or  less  empty  now.  One  by  one  they 
went  and  sat  down  there  and  stared 
stupidly  at  the  ground.  If  another 
shell  came  into  the  crater,  they  would 
all  be  killed  outright.  But  no  shell 
came — just  a  nice  warm  midday  sun 
overhead.  So  presently,  for  want  of 
something  better  to  do,  they  gathered 
about  a  blood-soaked  loaf  of  bread,  a 
box  of  sardines,  a  canteen  full  of 
wine,  and  in  this  cockpit  of  poisonous, 
shell-tossed  earth,  with  only  a  blue  sky 
overhead  and  a  few  distant,  melodious 
shells  singing  past,  they  ate  their  last 
meal  together. 

AS  they  ate,  they  slowly  decided  sev- 
eral things.  First  of  all,  they  decided 
they  were  cursed;  but  that,  such  being 
the  case  and  since  it  was  their  fate  to 
die  like  this,  forgotten  in  this  blood- 
stained hole,  they  would  die  like  men, 
like  Frenchmen.  Then  they  decided  that 
this  hole  was  their  property.  Back  of 
them  lay  France  and  her  millions  of 
acres  and  her  millions  of  men ;  but  right 
here,  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  fight- 
ing, was  this  sanguinary  pit;  it  be- 
longed to  them,  all  six  of  them,  and  they 
would  die  defending  it.  Then,  finally, 
as  soldiers  of  experience,  they  decided 
many  things  about  modern  warfare  that 
all  the  thousand  and  one  generals  and 
ministers  did  not  know.  They  decided 
that  knapsacks  were  useless,  and  rifles 
also.  What  one  wanted  was  a  knife,  a 
long  knife — "look,  about  as  long  as 
that;  well,  perhaps  a  little  longer" — a 
revolver,  bombs,  and  endless  machine 
guns,  light  and  easy  to  carry.  They 
agreed  it  was  a  pity  none  of  them  would 
survive  to  give  these  valuable  conclu- 
sions to  the  others  back  there. 

But  after  the  six  had  finished  their 
meal  and  had  smoked  up  all  the  to- 
bacco of  the  only  man  who  had  any 
left,  they  decided  that  death  was  not 
so  hard  upon  them  as  they  first  thought. 
They  could  still  meet  it  as  it  should  be 
met.  They  rose  stiflfly  and  found  here 
a  spade,  there  a  rifle,  and  eventually 
the  machine  gun.  Under  De  Barsac's 
direction  they  threw  up  once  more  a 
semblance  of  a  bulwark  along  the  top 
of  the  hollow,  and,  to  show  that  there 
was  still  some  fight  left  in  them,  fired 
a  few  volleys  at  the  Germans — that  is 
to  say,  all  the  cartridges  they  had  left, 
save  a  full  magazine  for  that  last  min- 
ute when  one  goes  under  killing  as 
many  as  one  can.  But,  whether  because 
the  Germans  had  grown  to  be  a  trifle 
frightened  of  them,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  they  received  no  reply  to  their 
taunts  beyond  an  occasional  bullet — 
it  was  just  a  sweet  little  afternoon  when 


people  in  cities  flock  about,  straighten 
their  shoulders,  sniff  the  soft  atmos- 
phere, and  inform  each  other  that  spring 
is  coming.  After  a  time  they  slumped 
down  where  they  were,  all  of  them,  and, 
stretching  out  their  wet,  mud-soaked 
legs,  fell  asleep  like  tired  children  and 
slept  on  and  on  until  they  were  awak- 
ened in  the  dark  by  scores  of  my.s- 
terious  figures  who  patted  them  on  the 
back,  told  them  they  were  all  heroes, 
and  explained  how  five  times  they  had 
tried  to  relieve  them  and  how  each  time 
the  German  artillery  had  driven  them 
back,  and  how — fortunately  the  six 
were  boys  who  needed  no  help — all  they 
had  to  do  now  was  to  take  hold  of  the 
rope  there  and  go  home  to  Bray. 

So  they  got  up  slowly  and,  hands 
upon  the  rope,  wandered  off.  Once 
they  stopped.  They  heard  men  digging 
away  busily  toward  them.  They  said 
nothing.    They  wandered  on. 

But  before  the  six  could  reach  even 
the  men  digging  toward  them,  the  dark- 
ness was  suddenly  rent  with  stupefy- 
ing explosions,  and  shell  fragments 
slashed  among  them.  They  fell  apart, 
tumbled  into  shell  holes,  rose  up,  fell 
down  again,  lost  touch  with  each  other, 
and  what  became  of  them  all  no  one 
will  ever  know.  One  or  two  of  them 
must  have  been  killed  outright;  others 
must  have  crawled  about  in  the  dark 
until  Fate  decided  what  she  wished 
to  do  with  them.  It  was  rather  a  sad 
end,  for  they  deserved  better  than  this, 
and  the  Germans  did  not  prevent  re- 
enforcements  from  coming  up.  But 
thus  they  ended:  who  they  were  and 
what  became  of  them  the  world  will 
never  know.  ; 

DE  BARSAC  fell  flat  upon  his  stom- 
ach and  put  his  hands  over  his  head. 
The  ground  shook  under  him.  The 
darkness  was  a  bedlam  of  endless  ex- 
plosions and  death  hisses.  He  rose  up 
again  and  made  a  dash  for  it,  a  wild, 
frenzied  dash  for  life  and  safety.  But 
though  he  ran  on  some  distance,  it 
was  blind  work.  The  ground  was  lit- 
tered with  obstacles.  Suddenly  he  was 
lying  half  buried  under  a  pile  of  earth. 
He  was  in  great  pain,  such  pain  that 
he  moaned  and  moaned;  yet  he  could 
not  move,  and  now  it  was  less  cold  and 
it  was  morning. 

Slowly  he  extricated  his  right  arm, 
but  his  left  he  could  not  move,  and  he 
had  to  take  the  dirt  away  handful  by 
handful  until  the  sun  made  his  head 
ache.  When  his  arm  was  at  last  un- 
covered he  could  not  move  it.  His  whole 
sleeve  was  a  mass  of  blood.  The  sun 
had  gone  of  a  sudden;  it  was  raining; 
and  the  wet  ground  was  tossing  him 
about  again  like  a  man  in  a  blanket.  His 
leg  was  broken  and  blood  was  trickling 
into  his  eyes.  He  moaned  upon  his  arm 
until  the  sun  again  made  his  head  ache 
and  Jules  and  his  father  had  disap- 
peared. He  had  asked  them  to  stay  a 
little  longer,  for  the  man  next  him  was 
so  repulsive  that  he  felt  he  could  not  die 
beside  him.  Leaning  on  his  right  elbow 
and  pushing  with  his  left  foot,  he  moved 
away  inch  by  inch,  only  the  dead  man 
followed  him,  or  it  was  his  brother, 
and  he  was  repelled  as  before,  so  he 
took  the  canteen  away  from  the  dead 
man  across  his  path  and  drank  the 
stuff  down.  Then  he  began  to  shout 
at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  A  race  of 
bullets  swished  by  over  his  head.  He 
fell  back  again  on  his  side  and  cried 
weakly  into  his  arm.  But  presently  he 
crawled  on,  inch  by  inch,  until  even 
the  sun  must  have  got  tired  watching 
him,  and  he  fell  down  into  a  trench. 
There  were  a  lot  of  dead  men  there, 
but  all  their  canteens  were  empty  ex- 
cept one,  and  he  had  a  great  loaf  of 
bread  strapped  on  his  knapsack.  It  was 
very  good  inside  under  the  crust. 

He  sat  up  and  looked  around  slow- 
ly; just  an  empty  trench,  not  a  living 
soul,  just  the  dead.  How  he  had  got 
here  he  could  not  remember,  except 
that  it  had  taken  days,  weeks.  If  his 
leg  were  not  broken  he  might  get  up 
now  and  walk  away  somewhere.  Ah, 
what  a  mean  trick  to  play  on  a  fellow! 
As  if  his  arm  were  not  enough!  He 
judged  it  was  late  afternoon.  He  won- 
dered what  had  happened  to  the  others 
— well,  he  would  get  the  machine  gun 
into  place  all  by  himself  and  kill,  kill, 
right  up  to  the  end.  Then  he  re- 
membered that,  of  course,  that  was 
over.  Yes,  of  course.  "I'm  out  of  my 
head." 

He  took  some  more  cognac  out  of 
the  canteen.  He  found  his  knife  and 
his  emergency  roll.  Slowly  he  cut  off 
his  sleeve  and  slowly,  over  the  great 
bloody  hole  in  his  arm,  he  wound  the 
bandage;  then  he  emptied  the  iodine 
bottle  over  it  and  yelled  and  moaned 
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FISHERMEN 

Here's  a  Real  Fishing  Library  For  You.  Carefully 
Selected  From  a  List  of  Several  Hundred  Titles. 

Each  of  the  six  books  is  complete. 

Each  is  written  by  an  expert.    Each  is 

authoritative. 
Each  fits  the  pocket  for  ready  reference 

or  the  book  shelf  for  future  consultation. 
THE  TITLES  ARE: 
Fine  Art  of  Fishing  Salt  Water  Game  Fishing 

B);  Samuel  G.  Camo  B}/ Chas.  Frederick  Holder 

Fishing  Kits  and  Equipment  Amateur  Rodmaking 

B];  Samuel  G.  Camp  By  Perry  D.  Frazer 

Fishing  Tackle  Fishingwith  Floating  Flies 

Sy  Perru  D.  Frazer  B\i  Samuel  G.  Camp 

There  is  a  wonderful  fund  of  information  in 
these  books  for  the  beginner  and  expert  ahke. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 
This  offer,  which  also  includes  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Outing,  the  big  outdoor  maga- 
zine, is  subject  to  approval.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  return  the  books  at  our  expense. 
SIMPLY  MAIL  THE  COUPON  BELOW 


OL'TING  PLBU5H1NG  CO.,  c.w. 
141  Wmi  36  h  Street.  New  York. 

S*md  me  pr^'paid  on  approval  your  Fishing 
Library  of  6  volum*^  uniformlv  bound  in  green  cloth,  also  the 
Outing  magazine  for  12  monlhi.  If  I  keep  the  books  I  will 
remit  $1.00  a  month  fof  6  month*  lor  the  books  and  magazine. 
OtheTwi.v.  I  will  r'-turn  the  book.t  within  (en  days  at  your  ex- 
pense and  my  subscription  to  Outing  will  be  cancelled.  (II  it 
ij  more  coovenient  to  pi y  in  one  amount,  you  may  remit  $5.30). 

Name  


Addrr 


StillweirfiS*Plans 


M  IT  AIX(LI)IATE»— 8E.MIF0B 

■iEI'Kll  =  K>T*TIVB  CaL.  Ho.MBS*' 

iO,  tieoii  to  leooo— Price  50c 

**W»«T    Com  BUNOALOWS" 

51,  1600  to  $2000— Prtct  50c 

"I.ITTI.t  BUFOALOWII'* 

21,  t-V'ti  1..  »170(i— PrI.?  25c 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
All  3  Books  $1  Postpaid 
E.  W  Slillwell  &  Co .  Architects 

113  llrniK'  I!lrlic.,I.OHAn|;<'ll-s 


SlOO  Typewriter  FREE  while  learning 
...,,.h»r^i.,-  p,.,rnM..n.  UncrowdeJ  Field 

Blr  r^illrm     Marl.    It*ic^  it  mom,.  <jiiulir, 

— writ«  l>>^  fMl«r.  T.  n;',v  .  .  if 
DM  MtltflMl.  Writ*  tt/r 


RTHA^rt  I  OCR'S  all" 
tl">  tj[««rN«r  frMwbll 
Ixmlng.      Amt»'mf  method 
•  .•  t  ..rl..      ',,1.1,^. .t...  P.THK  <» 
ROTHKOKIl  ln>lllal« 

nil-     li..l-r„r.|     lll.llf.,     I  hH  Jii 


MAKING  POULTRY  PAY 

<j'-p*-n<-la  more  on  tho  knowleriRe  yoa 
hav*^  of  Poultry  Calture  than  on  expen 
Biv<?  egoipment  or  extensive  Kpaee. 

Iji^  UiTffUfT  t/ai»*Tib«rry  Umfh  y/a  how  to 
m*K*»  •  B'/'.'l  tivinir  aad  *  otc«  pro^t  from  ■ 
r.o  if  ',t  thrifty  hfnm. 

If  /'.u  -rmr.'  f'l  flnvQ  mon«7  and  rnnk*  morwy 
in  'r  /■  p.,. J    t  y  t,ri.^,r,^nn  writ*  uii  t/»day  t'lT  our 
lartf"  1  I  rr**  Booli,  "I><>llara  and  f^niut 

in  U.t  l';',lfry  (i.j  Mn«-^«  .  ' ' 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  POULTHY  HUSBANDRY 
Sm  fiO  Moonlatn  Grov*,  M  isaourl. 


rUDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  each  town  to  ri>ie  and  <>)ihibit  sample  19l( 
iJiryrl.;.  WrttJ!  for  Kpecial  offer. 
We  Ship  on  Approval  uxikf/iU  a  cent  deposit, 
allow  ao  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL,  actual  riding 
test,  and  jrrf.pny  frf'jkt  on  every  bicycle. 

LOWEST  PRICES  on  bicycleB,  tires  and 
nndri^n.  />o  vtt  '/r/j/untilyoii receive ourcata- 
lofra  anrt  l^-am  our  unh^.ard  of  prirea  nn^ma/r- 
veUAu  uprx^nl  offrr.    TIraa,  coaHt^  r-brake  rear 
wneeli,  lampa,  parta,  anndriea,  half  vmal  price: 
MKAO  CYCLK  CO.,  Dapt.  |^54.  CHICAao,  lUL. 


IBIliiiP: 


free  n/,ti'*e  m 


!•)■  S<'i>.rilirW'  A  f>i>'ri''iiii. 


MUNN  &  CO.,  689  Woolwor»h  BIdg. ,  N.  Y. 

W*SfflNCTOH  OFFia:  fi?".  r  ',ir.,i  W„hin(!toii,  D  c 


UNITARIANISM. 

Interpretation  ',f  r<-li((l',n7  5;<rp<)  for  KliKE  lilernture. 
Atiaoiat*  Department  B.  2i  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Man- 


Why  w  it 
the  moflern 


with  pain.  But  by  and  by  he  felt  bet- 
ter. Some  one  spoke  to  him.  It  was 
a  white  face  among  the  black  dead  men. 
He  gave  the  fellow  cognac.  They  sat 
up  togethe;  and  ate  bread  and  drank 
cognac.  They  talked  together.  All  the 
friend  had  was  a  bullet  through  his 
chest,  just  a  little  hole,  but  he  said 
it  hurt  him  every  time  he  tried  to 
breathe.  He  belonged  to  the  Forty- 
fifth.  The  trench  here  had  been  taken 
by  the  Germans,  only  the  Germans  had 
to  abandon  it  because  they  had  lost  a 
trench  over  there  to  the  left. 
"Yes,"  said  De  Barsac,  "that  was  us." 

BY  and  by  De  Barsac  asked  the  friend 
if  he  could  get  up  and  walk.  The 
friend  said  he  thought  he  could  now.  So 
he  got  up  and  fell  down  and  got  up  and 
fell  dowTi  until  the  third  time  he  did 
not  fall.  "Wait,"  said  De  Barsac,  "my 
leg's  broken." 

They  helped  each  other.  They  went 
along,  scraping  the  sides  of  the  chan- 
nel. De  Barsac  moaned  in  constant 
agony.  But  they  saw  two  men  with 
a  stretcher  in  the  fields  above.  De 
Barsac  hallooed  feebly.  The  men  turned 
around  with  a  start,  then  one  of  them 
said  with  a  scowl:  "All  right,  wait  a 
minute."  Then  there  was  the  ordinary 
explosion  overhead.  They  saw  nothing 
more  of  the  two  men,  just  a  bit  of 
broken  stretcher  and  canvas  sticking 
up  out  of  the  ground  and  a  large  cloud 
of  dark  smoke  rolling  away  fainter  and 
fainter.  The  trench  was  muddy.  The 
trench  smelled.  The  whole  land  smelled. 
The  earth  about  was  all  burned  yellow. 
The  clay  was  red.  There  were  boards 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  but  the 
boards  wobbled,  and  one  could  not  hop 
along  them.  They  slopped  and  twisted 
about. 

"Here,"  said  the  friend,  "lean  on  me 
some  more." 

But  he  only  fainted.  So  they  both 
lay  huddled  up  in  the  mud  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  death  came  down  very  near 
them  both.  But  De  Barsac's  face  was 
lying  against  a  tin  can  in  the  mud, 
and  he  lifted  himself  up  and  saw  that 
it  was  nearly  dark,  and  he  shivered 
with  cold.  He  remembered  the  cognac. 
He  gulped  it  down.  It  hurt  his  arm, 
made  it  throb,  throb,  throb;  but  it  some- 
how also  made  him  feel  like  laughing. 
So  he  laughed;  then  he  cried;  then  he 
laughed;  all  because  the  friend  at  his 
side  was  dead  and  he  loved  him.  He 
had  not  known  him  very  long,  but  he 
loved  him.  He  turned  the  head  up,  and 
the  friend's  eyes  opened.  He  was  not 
dead  after  all.  Quickly  De  Barsac 
hunted  for  the  canteen,  and  at  last  he 
found  it.  He  was  horrified.  Had  he 
drunk  all  the  cognac  and  not  left  the 
friend  any?  There  were  just  a  few  drops. 

"Thanks,  thanks,  old  camel,"  said  the 
friend. 

De  Barsac  struggled  to  get  up,  and 
tried  to  help  his  friend  up. 
"Come  on." 
"All  right." 

But  they  both  fell  again.  So  they  de- 
cided to  crawl  along.  Only  it  was  grow- 
ing colder  and  colder  and  the  waits 
were  awful.  Finally  the  white  face 
said:  "I'm  .  .  .  I'm  going  to  sleep  a 
little  .  .  .  you  go  on  .  .  .  you  see  .  .  . 
then  you  call  me  .  .  .  then  I'll  come 
along." 

De  Barsac  wondered  why  they  had 
not  thought  of  doing  it  that  way  be- 
fore. He  crawled  on  and  on.  At  last 
he  stopped  and  called  back.  The  friend 
did  not  come  the  way  he  said  he  would. 
He  was  asleep  of  course.  De  Barsac 
started  back  to  fetch  him,  only  some 
men  came  along  and  stepped  on  him 
until  they  suddenly  stepped  off. 

"Yes,  he's  alive." 

De   Barsac   pointed   feebly   up  the 
channel.    "He's  back  there,"  he  said. 
"Who?" 
"The  friend." 

"He's  delirious,"  said  a  voice. 

"Well,  pass  him  back  to  the  stretcher 
bearers  and  look  lively  with  those  ma- 
chine guns." 

THE  dressing  station  was  all  under 
ground  and  lined  with  .straw.  It 
was  very  warm,  only  it  was  also  very 
crowded.  They  gave  him  some  hot  soup 
with  vegetables  in  it.  He  lay  back  on 
the  stretcher  and  perspired,  and  though 
he  was  now  in  very  great  pain,  he  said 
nothing,  because  he  had  nothing  to  say. 
The  surgeon,  sleeves  rolled  up,  bent 
over  him.  He  set  his  leg  and  slapped 
plaster  about.  He  swabbed  his  h^ad 
and  made  him  nearly  scream.  Then  he 
unwound  the  bandage  on  his  arm  and 
.swore  and  stood  up  and  said: 

"Too  late.  Put  on  the  tag,  'Operate 
at  once.' " 

It  was  cold  between  the  two  wheels 
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under  the  open  stars  amid  the  ciga- 
rette smoke,  but  the  ambulances  in 
Bray  made  a  powerful  noise,  and 
through  the  darkness  a  sergeant  looked 
at  him  under  a  lantern  and  said  im- 
patiently: "Well,  I  don't  give  a  darn, 
there  isn't  an  inch  of  space  left.  Fire 
him  along  to  Villers-Bretonneux  with 
that  convoy  that's  starting."  The  am- 
bulance rocked  and  bounced  over  the 
roads,  and  it  was  twice  as  cold  as  be- 
fore. He  had  not  enough  blankets.  The 
ambulance  smelled  so  he  knew  the  man 
to  his  left  must  be  dead,  yes,  the  man 
to  his  left,  not  the  man  above,  for  the 
man  above  from  time  to  time  dripped 
hot  blood  upon  him,  now  upon  his  neck, 
now  upon  his  face.  In  the  big  shed  at 
Villers-Bretonneux  it  was  warm  again, 
and  he  lay  there  upon  the  straw  with 
the  others  while  crowds  of  peasant  peo- 
ple stared  at  them.  One  woman  came 
up  and  offered  him  half  an  orange. 
He  did  not  take  it.  Another  woman 
said:  "He's  out  of  his  head,  poor  fel- 
low." He  said:  "No,  I'm  not."  After 
the  man  on  the  stretcher  next  him  had 
told  him  he  was  wounded  in  the  stom- 
ach, left  shoulder,  and  both  legs,  the 
man  on  the  stretcher  next  him  a.sked 
him  where  he  came  from  and  how 
things  were  getting  on  up  there.  He 
said:  "All  right."  Then  the  man  on 
the  stretcher  next  him  said  weakly: 
"Well,  you  seemed  to  have  picked  up 
all  the  mud  there  is  up  there."  So  he 
said:  "Oh,  there's  plenty  left!"  And 
a  neat  little  man  in  black  with  a  red 
ribbon  in  his  buttonhole  shook  his  head 
and  said  to  a  large  man  staring  with 
a  heavy  scowl:  ""They're  all  that  way, 
you  know;  a  joke  on  their  lips  up  to 
the  very  end." 
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THEY  carried  him  out  through  the 
crowd,  and  when  he  was  opposite  the 
bloody  table  under  the  great  arc  light 
the  men  carrying  him  had  to  stop  a 
second,  and  the  doctor  said  to  the  man 
holding  the  end  of  the  leg:  "Bend  down, 
idiot,  haven't  you  ever  sawed  wood?" 
And  he  saw  that  there  were  beads  of 
perspiration  upon  the  doctor's  forehead, 
and  he  wondered  why.  In  the  train  it 
was  very,  very  warm,  only  it  smelled 
dreadfully,  that  same  smell.  He  knew 
now  it  was  the  man  in  the  bunk  next 
him  that  was  dead,  and  he  wanted  to 
tell  the  attendant  so,  only  the  shadows 
on  the  wooden  ceiling  danced  about  as 
the  train  rushed  along  over  bridges  and 
through  tunnels.  The  shadows  danced 
about,  and  sometimes  they  were  horse- 
men on  chargers  and  sometimes  they 
were  just  great  clouds  flying  out  across 
the  ocean,  and  all  the  time  that  the 
shadows  danced  about  and  the  train 
rushed  on  and  on  a  man  in  the  other 
end  of  the  compartment  yelled  and 
swore.  But,  although  he  called  the 
attendants  all  the  names  a  man  has 
ever  called  another,  the  attendants  did 
not  move.  One  said:  "Well,  if  they 
do  shunt  us  over  on  to  that  other  serv- 
ice that'll  mean  we'll  get  down  to  Paris 
now  and  then." 

And  the  other  said :  "Yes,  but  it'll 
mean  longer  hours." 

And  the  first  man  answered:  "Oh, 
well,  anything  for  a  change — pass  me 
the  morphine  again,  will  you,  if  you're 
through  vdth  it." 

The  train  stopped,  and  everyone 
wanted  to  know  where  they  were.  One 
of  the  attendants  told  them  "Amiens." 
He  was  taken  out  slowly  and  carried 
before  a  man  with  a  glossy  black  beard 
smoking  a  pipe,  who  read  the  tag  on 
his  buttonhole  and  wrote  something  on 
a  sheet  of  paper.  They  took  him  out 
into  the  cold,  biting  wind  of  a  railway 
yard  and  carried  him  across  railway 
tracks  and  set  the  stretcher  down  in 
pools  of  black  mud  and  argued  whose 
turn  it  was  while  a  long  freight  train 
rolled  slowly  by  and  a  man  blew  a 
whistle.  The  ambulance  bobbed  light- 
ly over  cobbles  amid  the  clang  of  street 
cars  and  the  thousand  noises  of  a  city. 
This  ambulance  also  smelled,  that  same 
smell;  but  it  could  not  be  the  man  next 
him,  for  he  was  all  alone.    Then  the 


ambulance  ran  along  a  smooth  drive 
and  stopped,  and  the  flaps  were  opened 
and  he  was  lifted  out  and  carried  into 
a  long  hallway,  where  a  small  man  in 
red  slippers  scampered  about  and  told 
others  to  come,  and  a  white-hooded 
woman  bent  over  him. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?" 

"Operation." 

"Yes — his  left  arm — the  smell  is  suf- 
ficient indication.  George,  tell  the  doc- 
tor not  to  go  away." 

THE     white-hooded     woman  again 
leaned   over   him.     Her   face  was 
wrinkled  and  tired;  but  her  eyes  were 
very  beautiful,   they   were   so  gentle 
and  so  sad.    "How  do  you  feel?" 
"Yes,"  he  mumbled. 
"Poor  boy!    What's  your  name?" 
"Pierre  de  Barsac." 
She  took  his  hand  gently  and  held  it. 
"Well,  Pierre,  don't  worry.    We  are 
going  to  take  care  of  you." 

A  little  later  she  said:  "Poor  fellow! 
Are  you  sufi'ering?" 

Tears  came  into  his  eyes  and  he 
nodded  his  head. 

They  carried  him  upstairs.  They 
went  up  slowly,  very  carefully,  and 
as  they  turned  the  corners  of  the  stair- 
case the  eyes  of  the  little  man  with 
the  red  slippers  glittered  and  strained 
over  the  end  of  the  stretcher.  They 
undressed  him.  They  washed  him.  They 
put  him  to  bed.  They  unwound  his 
arm.  Then  they  stood  away  and  stopped 
talking.  They  left  him  alone  with  a 
great  wad  of  damp  cotton  upon  his  arm 
until  the  doctor  came  and  said:  "My 
boy,  we've  got  to  amputate  your  left 
arm  at  the  shoulder."  "At  the  shoul- 
der," he  repeated  mechanically.  "Yes, 
it's  the  only  thing  that  will  save  you. 
What's  your  profession?" 
"Lawyer." 

The  doctor  smiled  pleasantly:  "Oh, 
then  you  are  all  right!  An  arm  the 
less  will  be  a  distinction." 

They  went  away.  He  turned  over 
a  little  and  looked  at  his  arm.  He 
realized  that  this  was  the  dead  thing 
he  had  so  often  smelled.  The  arm 
was  all  brown.  It  crackled  under  his 
finger.  Near  the  large  cotton  wad 
there  were  strips  of  black  flesh.  The 
hand  was  crumpled  up  like  a  fallen 
leaf.  He  saw  the  scar  on  his  forefinger,; 
where  as  a  little  boy  he  had  cut  through 
an  orange  too  swiftly.  What  a  scene 
that  was!  His  mother  was  dead  now, 
his  father  was  very  old,  and  the  hand 
now  was  going  to  be  taken  away  from 
him!  He  turned  his  head  back  and 
cried  weakly,  not  on  account  of  his 
hand,  but  because  he  was  in  such  pain 
— his  arm,  his  leg,  his  head,  every- 
thing. They  rolled  him  into  another 
room.  They  fussed  about  with  him. 
They  hurt  him  dreadfully,  but  he  said 
nothing,  because  he  had  nothing  to  say. 
Then  he  was  back  there  again  beside  the 
lieutenant.  The  machine  gun  jammed; 
he  had  to  break  the  leg  off  and  use 
it  against  the  hordes  of  pig  eaters. 
Smoke,  more  smoke,  poured  down  his 
nostrils,  and  then  it  was  awful,  awful, 
never  like  this,  and  he  clutched  the  pig 
eater  by  the  throat  and  swore,  swore, 
until  now  more  smoke  came  rolling  into 
his  nostrils,  and  the  white-hooded  nurse 
was  standing  by  his  bed. 

She  went  away,  and  when  he  woke 
up  again  he  was  all  alone.  There  was 
a  bandage  upon  his  left  arm,  no,  his 
left  shoulder.  His  arm  hurt  much  less; 
he  felt  much  better.  By  and  by  he 
moved  his  right  hand  over.  The  sleeve 
of  the  nightgown  was  empty. 

HE  lay  there  quietly  a  long  time  and 
looked  up  into  the  sky  through 
some  pine  boughs  swaying  in  the  wind. 
They  reminded  him  of  other  trees  he 
knew  of,  trees  'way  back  there  in  Brit- 
tany by  the  seaside,  where  he  was  born. 
They  swayed  beautifully  to  and  fro, 
and  every  so  often  they  bent  over  and 
swished  against  the  wdndowpane. 

Presently  he  smiled,  smiled  quietly, 
happily.  Life,  when  one  can  live  it, 
is  such  a  really  wonderful  thing. 
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EDITORIAL  ROOM  OP  THE  "SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN" 

THE  Scientific  American  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
periodicals  printed  in  the  EngHsh  lan- 
guage. In  its  pages  each  week  is  found 
the  story  of  the  world's  progress  in  almost 
every  field  of  human  endeavor,  an  inspir- 
ing, never-ending  narrative  of  achieve- 
ment and  success,  written  in  a  simple 
and  entertaining  manner. 

Its  contents  are  of  valuable  interest 
to  the  busy  executive,  to  the  engineer, 
in  fact,  to  every  one  who  would  be  in- 
formed in  an  authoritative  way  of  the 
latest  scientific,  mechanical  and  indus- 
trial developments. 

INDUSTRIAL  PREPAREDNESS 

The  Scientific  American  is  launch- 
ing a  campaign  of  Industrial  Prepared- 
ness for  the  United  States,  against  the 
keen  competition  that  will  be  encountered 
as  soon  as  the  European  nations  return 
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from  the  fields  of  battle  and  resume  their 
productive  operations.  It  is  publishing 
helpful  articles  on  our  opportunities  and 
how  they  may  be  realized;  on  our  won- 
der Jul  resources  and  how  they  may  be 
developed;  on  our  manufactures  and  how 
they  may  be  improved;  how  we  may 
eliminate  waste  of  material  and  waste 
of  effort.  The  aim  of  these  articles  is 
to  make  this  nation  self-reliant  and  to 
elevate  American  industries  to  a  higher 
plane  of  intelligent  effort.  This  one  fea- 
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ture  of  the  Scientific  American  mal, 
it  of  inestimable  value. 

A  PERPETUAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Every  trade  has  its  own  technic  I 
journal,  every  important  human  activi 
is  represented  by  its  own  official  orgn 
The  Scientific  American  knows  no  tra 
limitations,  but  gathers  its  material  fid 
all  walks  of  life,   from  its  Editor 
Correspondents  in  every  country  of  1 
world,  comprising  in   a  single  week 
journal  all  the  improvements  of  genci 
interest.  Whenever  a  notable  advance 
made  in  any  field  of  industry  inventic 
engineering  or  science,  a  record  of  it 
made  in  the  Scientific  American.  It 
a  perpetual  encyclopedia  of  the  worb 
progress.    As  fast  as  our  inventors,  o. 
engineers  and  our  business  men  make  hi) 
tory ,  the  facts  are  recorded  in  the  pages  f 
the  Scientific  American.  No  man  of  pi 
gress  can  afford  to  do  without  this  journal 
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bearings  so  very 
important,  Dick?" 
"They  certainly  are,  Mary." 

"Because  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  car 
we  buy  is  only  as  good  as  the  bearings  upon 
which  its  mechanism  is  mounted. 
"They  carry  the  weight  of  my  loaded  car — 
resist  the  shocks  and  jars  of  the  road — nulhfy 
the  stresses  and  strains 
imposed  upon  the  entire 
mechanism — and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  friction 
to  the  vanishing  point 
wherever  rotating  mo- 
tion occurs  m  the  chassis. 


New 

BALL 


been  asked 
that  question  many 
times  lately,"  said  the  salesman. 

"And  I  want  to  say  that  our  cars  are  equipped 
with  New  Departure  Ball  Bearings.  These  Bear- 
ings have  been  selected  by  our  engineers  because 
of  their  unexcelled  efficiency  proven  by  the 
severest  experimental  and  practical  service  tests. 

"Then  again,"  continued 
the  salesman,  "  New  De- 
parture Ball  Bearings  are 
noiseless  and  fool-proof — 
and  by  their  own  inherent 
durability  extend  the  life 
of  the  car  itself. 


TURE 
RINGS 


New  Departure 
Single  Row  Type 

A  Itif^hly  perfected 
anii-friclion  Bearini^ 
for  use  where  radial 
loads  only  are  In  he 
carried. 


"The  overcoming  of  friction 
means  much  to  me,  because 
friction  causes  rapid  wear  and 
waste  of  power.  By  conserv- 
ing this  power  I  am  enabled 
to  get  greater  mileage  per 
gallon  of  gasoline  and  oil. 
The  saving  of  wear  also  pulls 
down  my  upkeep  expense." 


"  Like  everything  m  this 
car,  Sir,  the  New  Depar- 
ture Ball  Bearings  are 
absolutely  guaranteed." 

There  are  more  good  reasons  why 
you  should  buy  a  New  Departure 
equipped  car  in  our  illustrated  book- 
let, "New  Departure  Ball  Bearings 
and  What  They  Mean  to  the  Car 
Owner."   Write  for  Booklet  "C." 


New  Departure 
Double    Row  Type 

A  single,  self-contained,  ^'fool- 
proof" unit  carrying  all  the 
loads  and  stresses  simultane- 
ously from  whatever  direction 
tile)!  may  come,  with  equal 
efficiency,  and  reducing  friction 
to  the  -vanishing  point. 


The  New  Departure  Mfg.  Co. 

Conrad  ratcnf  Licensee 

Main  Office  and  Worlcs,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Hartford  Division.  Hartford,  Connecticut  Western  Branch,  Detroit,  1016-17  Ford  BIdg. 

British  Agents:  Brown  Bros.  Ltd.,  London,  E.  C. 
Continent  of  Europe  Agents:  Jacob  Hoist,  Copenhagen  F'reeport,  Denmark, 
Depot  New  Departure,  16  Rue  d'Armaille,  Paris 
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Conspicuously  Beautiful' 

trip  througfh  the  Beech-Nut  Plant-- 

By  Alfred  M^Cann 

J3  C7  K,  f:    j^ood     cn^xjr  sadder. 
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The  Entrance  to  the  Beech-Nut  Plant 


Mi 


YESTERDAY  I  shot  up  into  the 
country,  two  hundred  miles,  and 
put  the  plant  of  the  Beechnut  Pack- 
ing Company  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y., 
under  the  microscope. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know 
just  what  I  found  in  that  institu- 
tion, and  I  intend  to  let  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
inform  Globe  readers  that  I  have 
been  in  more  food  factories  in  more 
states  of  the  Union  than  any  other 
one  man  in  the  federal,  state  or 
municipal  service. 

In  the  first  place  congress  has 
not  empowered  federal  inspectors 
to  enter  any  food  factory.  When 
they  want  to  know  what  is  poinj? 
on  inside  they  are  obliged  to  prowl 
around  and  take  a  peep  here  and 
there  when  a  forlorn  chance  makes 
such  absurd  methods  of  inspection  possible. 

The  State  of  New  York  provides  absolutely  no  food- 
factory  inspection.  Globe  readers  know  too  well  what  the 
City  of  New  York  has  tolerated  for  years.  They  may 
recall  that  only  last  week  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
a  dirty  candy  factory  was  convicted  and  fined  $150  for 
putting  paraffine  into  the  sweetmeats  sold  to  children. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  in  high  places  as  to 
the  conditions  found  in  food  factories  in  general.  Dear  old 
Paul  Pierce,  in  a  velvety  tone,  tells  the  public  that  every- 
thing in  the  manufactured  food  line  is  perfectly  beautiful, 
but  then  he  has  never  been  obliged  to  obtain  evidence  that 
would  convict  a  food  faker. 

In  contrast  with  his  experience  I  have  been  mixed  up  in 
the  conviction  of  over  three  hundred  such  fakers,  so  there 
is  really  some  justice  for  at  least  a  little  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  these  important  matters. 

State  food  and  dairy  commissioners  have  other  stories  to 
tell,  but  court  records"  that  have  withstood  the  scrutiny  of 
jury  and  judge,  it  seems  to  me,  provide  the  best  evidence 
in  such  affairs. 

From  my  experience  I  would  divide  the  food  manufac- 
turers into  two  classes,  10  per  cent,  decent,  90  per  cent, 
indecent.  This  statement  will  cause  a  howl,  but  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  Most  of  my  statements  do  result 
in  howls. 

The  big  point  is  this:  I  have  always  known  the  Beechnut 
Packing  Company  to  be  on  the  side  of  decency.  Of  that 
I  have  had  so  many  proofs  that  I  have  never  bothered 
about  paying  their  plants  a  visit. 

I  confess,  however,  that  I  never  suspected  the  extremes 
to  which  their  decency  has  caused  them  to  travel.  I  don't 
know  of  any  finer  exhibit  than  that  which  is  to  be  seen  at 
Canajoharie. 

I  simply  cannot  conceive  of  any  commercial  institution 
going  farther  than  these  people  have  gone.  If  I  were  to 
attempt  seriously  to  translate  my  enthusiasm  for  what  I 
beheld  I  am  afraid  that  my  appreciation  of  their  efforts 
and  of  the  results  accomplished  by  their  efforts  would 
appear  fulsome. 

Come  with  me  to  the  delivery  of  the  fresh,  uncured  bacon, 
as  it  is  received  at  the  Beechnut  plant.    Let  us  follow  it. 

The  green  bellies  are  .square  cut,  trimmed  uniform  in 
thickness,  evidencing  a  careful,  selective  process  which  is 
satisfied  with  nothing  .short  of  fancy  quality.  They  are  all 
federal  inspected  before  they  arrive  and  another  federal 
inspector  receives  them. 

As  soon  as  they  reach  the  plant  they  are  rubbed  with  a  dry 
sugar  cure  and  packed,  rind  down,  for  from  twenty-three 
to  twenty-nine  days  in  as  fine  a  battery  of  concrete  bins, 
automatically  drained,  as  you  or  I  or  anybody  will  ever  see. 

After  the  curing,  the  hog  rinds,  which  are  converted  into 
sausage  in  every  sausage  factory  in  New  York  City,  are 
sold  to  leather  makers.  This  fact  alone  should  be  significant 
to  Globe  readers.  The  Beechnut  people  could  get  more 
money  for  hog  rinds  by  selling  them  to  food  manufacturers. 
Apparently  they  do  not  believe  that  hog  rinds  should  be 
diverted  from  the  tannery  to  the  stomachs  of  humanity. 

After  the  curing  the  bacon  hangs  in  the  smokehouse  for 
ninety-six  hours,  where  it  takes  on  the  mixed  fragrance  of 
smoldering  beech  and  hickory.  After  the  smoking  the 
bacon  is  chilled.    It  then  goes  to  the  slicing  machine. 

From  the  slicing  machines  it  travels  to  the,  packing 
tables,  where  a  little  army  of  girls  place  it  in  jars,  which 
are  then  capped  in  a  vacuum  field  and  afterward  sterilized. 

The  girls,  when  they  enter  the  plant,  are  all  subject  to 
medical  inspection.  They  are  a  happy  lot,  and  know  the 
meaning  of  a  living  wage. 

Let  us  go  to  the  jelly  kitchen  where  quince,  grape,  red 
and  black  currant,  apple  and  crab  apple  jellies  are  made. 
The  apples  are  Spitzenbergs.  They  are  quartered  by  a 
corps  of  girls  who  remove  skins,  cores,  stems  and  such  oc- 
casional worm-holes  and  spots  as  are  to  be  looked  for  in  all 
apples,  even  in  those  which  undergo  careful  selection,  and 
for  which  high  prices  are  paid. 

The  apples  which  I  saw  yesterday  cost  the  Beechnut  peo- 
ple $.'3.()0  a  barrel.  They  hxxy  them  in  carload  lots.  They 
could  buy  apples  for  $1.50  a  barrel.  The  fact  that  they 
don't  buy  such  apples  tells  its  own  story. 


"Why  do  you  quarter  the  apples?"  I  asked. 
"We  object  to  cooking  wormholes  and  spots,"  was  the 
answer. 

Let  us  travel  with  those  apples.  We  see  them  taken  to 
stean>- jacketed  copper  kettles  which  are  lined  with  silver  to 
prevent  erosion  of  the  copper  during  the  cooking  process. 
Organic  acids  affect  copper  and  copper  in  solution  is  not  a 
good  food  product,  although  expo.sed  copper  kettles  are  to 
be  found  in  every  city  in  the  country  where  commercial 
food  is  prepared  for  the  unsuspecting  consumer. 

The  Beechnut  method  of  cookery  prevents  copper  con- 
tamination. The  apples  are  cooked  into  a  thin  sauce  and 
then  run  through  a  hydraulic  filter  press  after  the  filter 
cloths  have  been  sterilized. 

The  juice  then  flows,  unsweetened,  through  glass-lined 
pipes  to  the  kettles  on  the  floor  below,  where  it  is  cooked 
with  pure  sugar  at  219  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  two  and  a 
half  minutes.  That  settles  the  jelly,  which  is  cooled, 
packed  in  a  vacuum  and  sterilized  while  you  wait. 

How  is  any  man  to  describe  cleanliness  satisfactorily? 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  and  almost  approaches  the 
infinite  in  its  nature.  There  is  simply  no  beginning  or  end 
to  the  Beechnut  conception  of  cleanliness.  It  cannot  be 
measured.  It  has  no  length,  breadth,  or  thickness.  It  is  a 
condition,  not  a  thing. 

I  don't  care  how  extreme,  or  how  self-willed  or  fanatical 
a  sanitarian  may  be,  a  visit  to  the  Beechnut  kitchen  will 
disarm  him,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  the 
laws  which  he  himself  has  formulated. 

Even  the  air  in  the  plant  is  washed  and  filtered.  Go  and 
see  the  thing  yourself.  It  is  a  revolution  in  twentieth  cen- 
tury progress. 

Take  the  orange  marmalade  as  a  sample  of  this  prog- 
ress. All  the  orange  marmalade  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I 
have  been  mixed  up  in  the  making  of  thousands  of  pounds 
of  it,  has  been  manufactured  from  the  "Seville  Sour," 
which  is  the  best  orange  for  marmalade  purposes. 

This  orange  is  usually  crushed  in  Spain  under  sanitary 
conditions  that  we  know  nothing  about,  and  in  the  form  of 
a  mushy  pulp  is  packed  in  metal  containers  which  hold 
five  gallons.  In  this  condition  it  is  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

By  the  time  it  is  ready  for  the  marmalade  people  the 
energetic  acids  of  the  sour  orange  have  eaten,  in  some 
cases,  almost  through  the  walls  of  the  container,  with  the 
result  that  the  mass  is  simply  polluted  with  metallic  salts 
of  injurious  character. 

I  was  about  to  inform  the  Beechnut  people  that  the  one 
discordant  note  in  their  symphony  of  perfection  was  their 
marmalade,  when  I  learned  that  they  do  not  make  it  of 
pulp  at  all.  This  was  the  greatest  surprise  which  I 
received. 

They  bring  the  oranges  over  from  Spain  in  crates  just 
as  lemons  are  brought  over  from  Italy.  That  settles  the 
metal  business. 

If  I  were  given  to  tears,  I  could  have  wept,  just  a  little, 
for  sheer  joy  in  the  presence  of  this  self-disclosed  evi- 
dence of  decent  regard  for  the  quality,  purity,  and  whole- 
someness  of  a  commercial  food  product  which  men,  women, 
and  children  are  destined  to  eat. 

Another  extraordinary  thing  which  I  found  yesterday! 
The  Beechnut  people  have  ceased  to  pack  figs  solely  for  the 
reason  that  they  cannot  get  the  kind  of  figs  which  they 
demand,  and  rather  than  compromise  with  their  standards 
of  excellence  they  have  quit  entirely  as  far  as  this  year  is 
concerned. 

Smyrna  is  not  sending  figs  to  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  war  conditions. 

In  the  making  of  Beechnut  peanut  butter  we  find  another 
significant  exception  to  the  rule.  I  did  not  want  to  appear 
credulous  about  the  statements  that  they  made  to  -me  con- 
cerning the  exclusive  use  of  No.  1  Virginia  and  No.  1  Span- 
ish peanuts,  in  the  making  of  their  butter.  Nuts  of  such 
quality  rarely  find  their  way  into  butter,  for  the  reason 
that  the  dear  people  would  not  know  the  difference 
anyhow. 

I  examined  the  books  of  the  Beechnut  people  from  De- 
cember 4,  1914,  for  a  period  of  eleven  months.  Therefore, 
I  am  able  to  testify  on  oath  when  I  say  that  all  the  peanuts 
ordered  and  delivered  during  that  period  were  specified  as 
No.  1,  and  were  paid  for  at  the  price  of  No.  1. 

It's  the  same  story  exactly  with  respect  to  chili  sauce 
and  catsup.  The  fact  that  the  Beechnut  people  have  no 
use  for  "Seville  Sour"  pulp  makes  them  just  as  much  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  tomato  pulp.  In  consequence,  nothing 
but  the  fresh  tomato  goes  into  these  tomato  products.  The 
ordinary  method  of  the  catsup  manufacturer  is  to  process 
his  pulp  and  put  it  away  in  barrels  with  benzoate,  or  ster- 
ilized cans  without  benzoate,  until  he  is  ready  to  convert  it 
into  his  finished  product. 

Every  law  in  the  land  allows  this  method  of  manufac- 
ture. What  shall  we  say,  therefore,  of  a  commercial  insti- 
tution which  rises  higher  than  the  law  and  does  that  thing 
which  the  law  does  not  require? 

Should  I  speak  frankly  about  such  things?  I  don't  care 
whether  I  should  or  not.  I  am  simply  doing  it  and  those 
who  don't  like  it  can  cherish  their  bitterness  of  heart  as 
long  as  they  have  a  mind  to. 

When  I  see  anything  as  conspicuously  beautiful  as  the 
Beechnut  plant  I  intend  to  lift  my  voice  and  shout. 

Advl. 
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THE  doctor  knew  she  was  quite  happy 
because  he  could  hear  her  sing-ing 
in  her  garden.  It  wouldn't  have  seemed 
right  to  pass  the  Jordan  garden  and 
not  hear  her  singing.    From  the  time 
.^he  was  a  funny   pig-tailed  kiddy, 
.Tooning  queer,  off-the-key  tunes  to  her 
dollies  until  she  was  a  very 
£frown-up  person  of  nineteen 
with  her  hair  piled  victorious- 
ly above  her  beautiful  fore- 
nead,  big  Cousin  Doctor  had 
smiled  at  Merry  singing  in  her 
?arden. 

It  was  always  so  droll  and 
ilways  so  off  the  key,  and  yet — 
iust  sweet  somehow.  Her  fa- 
.orite  song  was "Beulah  Land," 
ui  absurdly  pious  thing  for  a 
^irl  to  love.  Her  loving  it 
,vas  as  deliciously  incon^u- 
)us  as  a  lot  of  other  things 
ibout  Merry. 

So  big  Cousin  Doctor  smiled, 
ind  even  though  he  had  in- 
ended  to  drive  right  by  the 
.'arden,  he  pulled  his  horse  up 
hort  beside  the  mossy  brick 
vail. 

"  'Morning,  Merry  Sunshine!" 
The  silly  kindergarten  greet- 
ng  was  an  ancient  joke  be- 
ween  them,  because  she  had 
ong  ago  confessed  to  him  that 
vhen  she  was  small  she  had 
bought  the  "merry  sunshine" 
neant  her  cheerful  self,  dar- 
ing wee  egotist  that  she  was. 

Such  a  delectable  garden ! 
Ul  narrow  boxwood,  bordered  » 
•aths  of  white  pebbles,  and 
/y-clad  walls  and  scarlet  sal- 
la  and  frost-bitten  barberry 
ushes.  It  was  cold  to  be  gar- 
ening;  the  morning  sun  was 
till  gli.stening  on  the  unmelted 
rst  frost,  but  Merry  always 
id  things  inopportunely. 

"Neglectful  doctor!"  she 
rumbled.  "I  do  believe  this 
istaria  will  die,  and  it's  all 
our  fault  because  you  didn't 
ring  me  the  stable  straw  to 
e  it  up  with  la.st  week!  I 
ad  to  go  steal  this  stable  straw 

efore  you  were  up  this  morning!   You  are  a  careless  doctor!   Why  don't  you  he 
loreChinesey?  You  ought  to  keep  my  garden  from  being  frost-sick !  You  ought — " 
Big  Cousin  Doctor  was  chuckling,  such  a  suspicious  little  chuckle  that  Merry 
topped  scolding  and  came  quite  close  to  the  wall. 
"Oh-ee!"  breathed  Merry  when  she'd  peeked  over  the  wall,  and  her  darling 
«ad  disappeared  as  abruptly  as  it  had  bobbed  up,  but  not  quite  quick  enough 
>r  the  stranger  beside  the  doctor  to  miss  the  blush. 
"Merry,"  said  big  Cousin  Doctor. 
,  "Yes'm," answered  Merry  meekly,  but  there  was  a  little  giggle  in  hei-  meekness, 
i  "Merry,  I  want  you  U)  .stf^p  sputtering  and  go  around  properly  and  open 
ie  gate  and  come  out  here  and  meet  this  malaria  case." 
I  "Can't,"  murmured  Merry. 
'  "Nonsense,"  sniffed  the  doctor. 

!  "Please  do!"  urged  a  golden  tenor.  It  fell  on  Merry's  startled  ears  like  the 
j'hisper  of  an  archangel,  music-loving,  music-hungry  Merry,  who  had  barely 

•leaped  inheriting  the  queer  rasping  voice  that  had  been  her  grandfather's! 
I  Ix>rd!  what  a  voice  that  grandfather  had  had!    Strident,  insistent,  roughly 

inder— it  was  a  U<ol  more  cutting  than  his  sword;  it  had  la.shed  many  a  fal- 
hring^  wddier  through  a  ticklish,  ju.st-going-.to-get-panicky  moment.  (Jrand- 
|ither's  voice  had  been  the  kind  that  just  hurled  folks  into  a  furiously  resentful 
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Y  LUCILLE    VAN  SLYKE 


V  K  E  D  E  K  I  C       O  O  U  U 


S  T  E  E  I,  E 


It  i.s  a  part  of  the  .American  character  to  consider  nothing  as  desperate,  to  surmount  every  difficulty  by 
resolution  and  contrivance.  Remote  from  all  other  aid,  we  are  obliged  to  invent  and  to  execute;  to  find 
means  within  ourselves  and  not  to  lean  on  others.-THOMAS  JEFFERSON  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER 


"I'll  show  you"  frame  of  mind.  And 
his  granddaughter  hadn't  ever  noticed 
any  other  kind  of  masculine  voice  than 
the  nasally  staccato  New  England  kind. 

She  wanted  to  make  the  golden  voice 
speak  again,  and  yet  she  was  delight- 
fully scary  about  it,  almost  afraid  to 
look  over  the  wall  for  fear  the 
voice  would  belong  to  an  ugly 
man. 

"I  can't,"  she  insisted  huskily. 
"I  can't,  because — because  I've 
Aunt  Jane's  old  galoshes  on." 

"Very  well,  Miss  Vanity," 
teased  the  doctor.  "This  ma- 
laria case  and  I  will  go  the 
rest  of  this  ride  alone — or  un- 
til we  can  find  some  young  per- 
son who  isn't  vain  about  her 
little  feet." 

Her  red  tam  -  o'  -  shanter 
topped  the  ivy. 

"Oh,  de-arling  doctor!  I'll 
be  there  in  a  jiffy!  I'll  be 
there  now!  I  didn't  know  I 
was  going  riding!"  and  in  her 
excitement  she  clambered  right 
over  the  crumbly  brick  wall. 
Halfway  over  one  of  the  ga- 
loshes fell,  a  small  stockinged 
foot  promptly  tucked  itself  un- 
der the  ugly  old  skirt,  and  she 
hopped  bird  fashion  across  the 
frosty  brick  walk  and  was 
perched  on  the  phaeton  seat 
almost  before  Cousin  Doctor 
could  move  into  the  middle  to 
make  room  for  her. 


THE  doctor's  rig  was  a 
roomy,  big-enough-for-three 
buggy  with  a  hooded  top,  but 
instead  of  a  respectable  homeo- 
pathic white  horse  he  drove  a 
hoity-toity,  white-feet-right-up- 
in-the-air  bay  trotter. 

"Gets  me  there  quicker  when 
you're  sick,"  he  justified  him- 
self. But  the  damages  were 
scandalous,  every  new  colt 
smashed  something  or  other, 
and  there  was  a  new  colt  every 
autumn.  "Don't  like  'em  when 
the  ginger's  out,"  he  explained. 
This  was  the  newest  colt  of  all, 
a  skinny-legged  four-year-old,  and  Merry's  eyes  were  sparkling  with  anticipation. 

"Dear,  dear  medicine  man!"  she  chattered,  pretending  to  be  oblivious  of 
the  malaria  ca.se  (she  wasn't;  Cousin  Doctor  knew  she  wasn't,  because  she 
wouldn't  look  at  him).  "Dear  medicine  man,  don't  you  s'pose  maybe  this  one 
will  run  away  while  I'm  riding?" 

Merry  had  always  hoped  she'd  be  run  away  with.  She'd  always  hoped  it 
even  when  she  was  the  pig-tailed  size. 

"  'Cau.se  when  you  were  going — simply  whizzing — just  hanging  on  to  an  inch 
of  your  life — just  think  how  gle-orious  it  would  be  when  you  ker-.stopped  him!" 
"S'posen  that  you  couldn't?"  Cousin  Doctor  had  once  suggested. 
"But  you  always  do!"  she  retorted. 

And  Cousin  Doctor,  who  had  a  way  of  talking  to  her  as  though  she  were 
a  man,  had  answered:  "But  just  you  recollect  I  always  know  the  nature  of 
the  critter.  I'm  on  to  his  tricks.  I  know  his  sire  and  I  know  his  dam,  and 
I  know  what  to  watch  out  for." 

"Well,  I'd  watch  out,  too,"  she  had  cried  pluckily.  "And  besides — I'd  do 
something  you  never  think  of  doing!  All  the  time  I'd  be  pretending  I  was 
a  colt  so's  I  could  guess  what  he'd  do  before  he  did  it!" 

Which  so  amused  Cousin  Doctor  that  in  spite  of  the  shocked  protests  of 
her  timid  mother  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  taking  the  droll  child  with  him.  It  was 
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He  watcheci  her  pack  away  her  garden 
through  all  the  winelike  afternoon.    They  "aulobiographed  "  freely.    So  they  met  and  loved 


his  one  dissipation,  a  new  colt,  and  Merry  was  the 
one  woman  creature  he  shared  it  with. 

They  only  hit  the  high  places  the  first  quarter  of 
a  mile,  then  the  doctor  yelled  in  her  ear:  "Malaria 
case's  name  is  Downing." 

Merry  turned  her  head  slightly  and  smiled  behind 
Cousin  Doctor's  broad  back.  The  malaria  case  didn't 
look  like  a  sick  person  really,  just  bundled  up  and 
blond  and  scai'ed-looking.    "Chilly?"  giggled  Merry. 

"Fer-rozen!"  mourned  the  tenor.  It  was  a  silvery, 
sparkling  word  when  he  said  it.    "Aren't  you?" 

"I'm  never  cold,"  laughed  Merry.  And  Cousin  Doc- 
tor groaned.  The  very  young  are  always  so  sur- 
prised with  their  idiosyncrasies,  the  middle-aged  so 
bored  with  their  recital  of  them. 

"I  regularly  shrivel  up  like  a  canary  when  it's 
cold."    The  tenor's  teeth  chattered  pathetically. 

"That's  malaria — not  you — "  snapped  the  doctor. 
"I'm  going  to  blast  it  out  of  you  with  some  decent 
air.  Gad,  Downing,  you  fool  Southerners  don't  know 
what  decent  air  is!" 

"And  if  he  thinks  this  is  cold" — teased  Merry,  al- 
most falling  into  the  icy  brook  as  they  banged  over 
a  tiny  bridge — "if  he  thinks  this  is  cold,  he  ought 
to  have  been  here  last  winter!" 

"W-was  it  m-much  c-colder  th-than  this?"  shiv- 
ered the  awe-stricken  tenor  after  they'd  grated  over 
a  fresh  stony  place. 

"This?    This  cold?"  scoffed  Merry. 

But  Cousin  Doctor  eyed  the  malaria  profession- 
ally as  he  whirled  the  colt  around  the  narrow  bend 
in  the  road  and  turned  homeward  so  sharply  that  the 
big  flecks  of  lather  flew  back  in  the  crisp  October 
breeze.  The  tenor  watched  anxiously  when  a  bit  of 
froth  rested  on  Merry's  disheveled  curls;  he  wanted 
to  brush  it  off!  It  was  the  first  voluntary  motion 
he'd  wanted  to  make  since  the  sluggish  miasma  had 
caught  him  in  the  early  spring. 

"Dear!  Dear!"  wailed  Merry.  "The  tuck  is  all 
let  out  of  this  colt,  and  it's  another  time  I  didn't  get 
run  away  with !" 

"You  don't  want  to — really?"  gasped  the  tenor. 

"She  does,"  said  the  doctor.  "She  does,  young  man 
— don't  get  her  to  gushing  about  it." 

SO  they  ripped  along  the  last  two  miles  without  a 
word  till  they  stopped  with  a  bang  at  the  brick 
wall,  Cousin  Doctor  just  pulling  back  the  colt  as  he 
was  trying  to  hurdle  it.    And  Merry  hopped  out. 
stuck  her  stockinged   foot  unconcernedly   into  the 
waiting  galosh,  and  nodded.    "  'By,"  she  vouchsafed 
briefly.   "Hope  that  malaria  doesn't  last  long  enough 
to  make  a  cent  for  you,  medicine  man — " 
The  sick  person  leaned  forward  eagerly. 
"I'm  so  glad  I  met  you — "  he  began  fatuously. 
"Do  you  know  it  makes  me  ivdnn  just  to  look  at  you  !" 
The  doctor  grunted  as  he  let  the  colt  bound  away. 
"Better  not  get  moony  about  that  girl,  young  man. 
She's  been  going  with  a  chap  in  the  wholesale  coflfee 
business  these  two  years." 

"What  of  that?"  asked  the  tenor  flippantly.  "There's 


two  men  engaged  to  our  family  this  minute  and  I've 
only  one  sister — she  always  has  a  pair  of  suitors." 

"I  guess  you  aren't  on  to  the  New  England  kind 
of  engagement,"  commented  the  doctor  dryly.  "It's 
about  as  apt  to  bust  as  Plymouth  Rock." 

The  tenor  clutched  the  side  of  the  seat  as  they 
swerved  around  the  drive  into  the  barn. 

"Her  name's  Mary  what?"  he  persisted. 

"Name's  Mary  nothing,"  snapped  the  doctor  as 
the  grumpy  stableman  caught  the  bridle.  "Her  name 
is  Miss  America  Jordan.  Now,  sir,  into  the  house  and 
sling  that  tonic  down.  And  then  take  a  nap.  And 
right  after  dinner  you  go  out  and  take  a  brisk  walk." 

He  grumbled  all  the  time  he  was  helping  Zeb  unhitch. 

"Darned  aftermath  of  war!  That  boy  hasn't  the 
stamina  of  a  mosquito." 

"Looks  sort  of  pindling,"  admitted  Zeb  cautiously. 

"Looks  pindling?  He  is  pindling.  His  father's  pin- 
dling and  his  mother's  pindling  and  sending  him  up 
here  for  me  to  patch  up  isn't  going  to  amount  to  much. 
I  have  to  prod  him  to  get  him  to  breathe.  Hates  to 
stick  his  nose  outdoors.  Won't  go  walking.  Wouldn't 
have  gone  driving  if  I  hadn't  kidnaped  him." 

FOR  once  the  doctor  was  wrong.  The  tenor  did  go 
walking.  Exactly  as  soon  as  he'd  finished  his  mid- 
day dinner  he  walked  straight  up  the  brick  walk 
under  the  bare  elms  to  the  ivy-walled  garden.  And 
inside  the  garden  he  could  hear  the  droning,  off-the- 
key  voice  of  Miss  America  Jordan. 

".  .  .  reached  a  land  of  corn  and  wine — "  The 
sick  young  man  smiled.  It  wasn't  very  musical,  but 
somehow  he  too  knew  she  was  happy  when  he  heard 
her  singing  in  her  garden. 

"All  its  riches  freely  mine — "  He  let  his  golden 
tenor  take  up  the  thread  of  her  song;  it  fluted  softly 
over  the  wall  to  her.  It  was  early  October  afternoon 
now  with  a  summerish  sun  blazing  down  and  the  faint 
pungent  smell  of  the  boxwood  and  the  thin  trail  of 
smoke  from  her  dying  leaf  fii-e  mysteriously  mingling 
in  a  lazy  cloud  over  the  autumn-shabby  hedge. 

"Warm  enough  for  you  now,  Mr.  Shriveled 
Canary?"  she  mocked  him.  She  at  least  was  wai'm 
enough,  healthily,  ruddily,  work-hard  warm  enough, 
and  she  was  veiy  good  to  look  upon — a  sturdy  boyish 
little  figure  with  the  old  garden  rake  in  her  freckled 
hands.  He  actually  hurried  through  the  gate  to  the 
queer  iron  bench  and  watched  her  pack  away  her 
garden  thi'ough  all  the  winelike  afternoon,  both  of 
them  "autobiographing"  to  theii-  heai'ts'  content 
until  the  sun  was  low  and  she  led  him  through  the 
prim  side  porch,  built  a  fire  in  the  Franklin  stove, 
brought  him  apples  and  cider,  popped  corn  for  him, 
and  introduced  him  to  her  mother  and  alert  little 
Grandma  Jordan. 

And  when  it  was  twilight  in  the  dear  old  room  and 
mother  had  gone  to  see  about  tea  and  Grandma 
Joi'dan  was  dozing  over  her  gently  clicking  needles, 
he  sat  at  the  tinkling  out-of-tune  piano  and  began 
to  play  ever  so  whimsically.  Presently  his  melodi- 
ous young  voice,  cunningly  muted,  began  to  sing. 


"Oh,  Heulah  land!  My  Beulah  land!"  He  coaxed! 
it  into  something  .so  dear,  .so  intimate,  that  Merry" 
crept  toward  him  to  rest  her  boyishly  folded  arms 
on  the  ledge  of  the  piano  as  she  listened. 

"Isn't  Beulah  land  wonderful?"  she  whispered. 

"I  didn't  think  so  until  this  morning,"  he  mur-| 
mured  significantly. 

"I've  always  thought  so."  She  let  her  husky  tones 
rise  passionately.  "Listen — this  is  a  great  secret- 
only  Cousin  Doctor  knows"  (alas,  .she  was  as  inno- 
cently under  the  spell  of  that  golden  voice  as  a 
fairy-.story,  prince-enchanted  princess!)  :  "I  make  be-{ 
lieve  something — I  sing  it  America  land!  America 
land!    Do  you  think  it's  awfully  silly  of  me?" 

HE  tried  it  tentatively,  sliding  in  the  extra  sylJ 
lables  deftly.  ' 
"Oh-ee!"  sighed  Merry, clasping  her  hands.  "That'/ 
the  way  I've  always  wanted  to  make  it  sound  and 
couldn't!  Don't  you  think  it's  perfectly  dreadful 
there  isn't  any  really  American  song?  I  just  hate 
that  'God  Save  the  King'  imitation!"  She  said  it  sc 
vehemently  he  laughed.  "And  I  perfectly  loathe  thai 
silly 'Star-Spangled  Banner'  thing"  (she  drawled  this 
so  nasally  that  he  had  to  laugh)  ;  "and  worst  one  ol 
all  is  'Colum-bi-a,  the  muffin  of  the  o-.shun'!" 

This  time  they  laughed  together,  the  irreverent 
intoxicating  laughter  of  youth  that  trailed  intc 
adorably  personal  glances.  The  room  grew  quieter 
and  quieter  and  duskier  and  duskier  and  the  firf 
burned  ruddier  and  ruddier.  He  tried  her  sonf 
again,  very  gently  this  time. 

"'America  land!  America  land!'  Why  did  thej 
name  you  America?"  He  asked  it  compellingh 
while  his  slender  fingers  still  coaxed  sweet  varia 
tions  from  the  yellowed  keys. 

"Because,"  breathed  Merry  proudly,  "my  fathe 
died  fighting  for  America  the  day  that  I  was  born!' 
She  murmured  it  so  tensely,  so  passionately,  that  thi 
boy  was  embarrassed.  He  was  silent  so  long  tha 
she  apologized  timidly.  "Please  forgive  me.  I  trul; 
foi'got  you  were  a  Johnny  Reb." 

"I  forgot  I  wa.s — "  (he  pulled  himself  slowly  to  hi 
feet  and  leaned  toward  her  in  the  lovely  gloom)—" 
forgot — I  forgot.  Merry  darlingest,  I've  forgottei 
everything  in  this  whole  world  but  you!" 

For  all  that  the  suddenness  of  it  took  her  off'  guarr 
she  lay  quite  contentedly  in  his  trembling  arms 
Somehow  she  was  not  in  the  least  surprised. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  she  whispered  irrelevantly,  "tha 
you're  the  first — " 

Just  after  he'd  kissed  her  she  looked  over  hi 
shoulder  and  saw  her  mother  in  the  doorway. 

"Mother,  mother!"  she  exulted.  "We — we  are  ex 
actly  like  a  story  book!" 

"America  Hunter  Jordan!"  cried  her  mother.  Ani 
Grandma  Jordan  woke  up  with  a  start.  "Americ: 
Jordan,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

"Nothing!"  sighed  Merry.  "Everything is  as  righ 
as  right  can  be!"  And  then  she  ran  over  and  thre\ 
her  arms  around  her  mother  and  began  to  cry. 

Of  course  they  lan  away.  They  ran  away  o 
afternoon  while  Cousin  Doctor  was  in  Milbury  1 
consultation.    It  was  early  evening  before  he  foiui 


"Merry,"  scolded  the  doctor,  "you 
are  divinely,  foolishly  wrong."  Merry  was  defiant 
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■  them  in  Boston  waiting  impatiently  for  the  minister 
i  to  come  to  marry  them.  Merry  was  joyous  and  de- 
t^ant.  The  tenor  was  joyous  and  anxious.  Cousin 
Doctor  coaxed  him  to  go  out  on  a  trumped-up  errand 
•and  sat  down  and  took  both  her  scrubby,  boyish 
■Jiands  in  his. 

j  "Don't  you  scold  me  or  we  won't  let  you  be  best 
man!"  laughed  Merry. 

"I'm  not  going  to  scold,"  he  said  very  gently,  "but 
I  want  you  to  listen  to  me  just  the  same.  Merry, 
why  couldn't  you  have  waited  till  your  Cousin  Doctor 
came  home?" 

"Couldn't!"  she  said  tersely.  "Everybody  was  so 
awful.  Mother  was  awful.  Grandma  Jordan  was 
awful,  and  then — this  morning — they  sent  for  the — 
the  wholesale  coffee  business!" 

"Didn't  they  have  a  right  to?"  he  asked,  still  gently. 

Merry  smiled,  a  queer  little  twisty 
smile.  "Nobody  had  any  right  to!" 
She  threw  back  her  head  and  looked 
at  him  from  under  her  half-closed 
lashes.  "Oh,  medicine  man!"  she 
exulted,  "it's  just  like  the  newest 
new  colt  you  ever  had.  I'm  run 
away  with!  Richie  is  run  away 
with!  And,  oh,  we're  so  happy! 
America  land!  America  land !"  She 
hummed  it  rapturously  and  began  to 
dance  about  the  ugly  little  boarding- 
house  parlor. 

"Merry,  come  here,"  ordered  the 
doctor. 

She  dropped  at  his  feet  in  mimic 
humility.  "You  can't  talk  to  me 
like  that"  (she  was  actually  flirting 
with  him) — "I'm  almost  a  married 
woman!" 

"Almost,"  he  said,  and  his  head 
bent  vnth  the  misery  of  his  task. 
"And  very  much  run  away  with  at 
last!  Merry,  do  you  remember  what 
I've  always  said  to  you— that  I  didn't 
go  driving  with  any  colt  whose  sire 
and  dam  I  didn't  know  about?" 

SHE  blushed,  a  shy  bride  blush. 
"Don't  be  disgusting!"  she  pro- 
tested. 

"It's  necessary,"  he  continued  dry- 
ly. "You  didn't  wait  to  find  out 
before,  and  you  must  find  out  now. 
Why,  that  boy" — his  hand  shook  as 
he  gestured — "that  boy  isn't  fit  to 
Tiarry  anybody.  He's  wobbly  with 
malaria  this  minute." 

"I'm  going  to  make  him  well,"  she 
loasted.  "I'm  making  him  better 
already.  He  says  my  loving  him 
Tiakes  him  feel  stronger  already." 

"Stronger!"  groaned  the  doctor. 
'You  couldn't  even  make  him  strong! 
It's  a  miracle  that  he's  alive!  The 
toy  hasn't  a  chance  to  be  strong — he's  got  a  con- 
umptive  mother — he's  got  a  drunken,  shiftless  father. 
The  only  decent  blood  in  him  comes  from  a  grand- 
father who  was  shot  in  a  duel." 

"Oh-ee!"  cried  Merry,  springing  up  from  her  has- 
iock.    "How  dare  you  talk  to  me  like  that?" 

"How  dare  I  not?  You're  not  the  sort  of  girl  that 
nincing  matters  with  can  help.  You've  got  to  know 
hese  things  some  time  and  you'd  better  know  them 
jefore  it's  too  late." 

"I  don't  want  to  know  them!"  She  defied  him, 
ind  put  her  hands  over  her  ears.  She  was  striding 
ibout  the  tiny  room  as  though  it  were  the  battle  field 
)f  her  grandfather.  "And  I  shan't  take  my  hands 
iway  till  you  stop  talking  like  that.  Even  if  all 
he  things  you  were  saying  were  true  things,  I 
shouldn't  care  at  all"  (she  stopped  suddenly  close  to 
lim  and  repeated  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  her 
•reed) — "because"  (she  said  it  as  triumphantly  as 
hough  he  couldn't  possibly  answer  the  tremendous 
orce  of  such  an  argument) — "because,  whoever  he 
3  and  whatever  he  is,  I  love  him!" 

"Love  him!"  taunted  the  doctor.  "Love  him! 
\nd  \ant  week  you  were  letting  us  all  think  you 
oved  a  pretty  decent  sort  of  fellow  who's  been  dan- 
"■ling  at  your  heels  the.se  two  years." 

LTER  shoulders  twitched  with  angry  laughter. 
LX  "That's  so  funny!  Mother  and  I  thrashed 
hat  all  over!    Oh,  I  know  now  I  shouldn't  have 

!et  Hal  think — what  he  did  think — but,  you  see, 
ill  now  I  didn't  know  really  what  love  was  like!" 
"And  how  do  you  know  now?" 
"How  do  I  know?    Why,  listen,  Cousin  Doctor — I 

':n<w  so  well  I  know  I'd  rather  marry  Richie,  poor, 
ick,  and  discouraged  as  he  is,  than — than  the  whole 

tvholesale  coffee  business!  You  don't  any  of  you  .seem 

'0  understand  at  all  that  I  love  him!" 

!  "Love  him!"  cried  Cousin  Doctor.    "Can't  you  see 

[hat  it's  the  fact  you  love  him  that  makes  the  whole 
alamity?  Why,  when  you  stop  to  think  even  a  few 
ninntes  youll  see  that  even  if  you  loved  this  boy 
en  thousand  times  more  than  you  think  you  do,  you 
vonldn't  have  any  right  U)  marry  him,  if  you  real- 


ized what  I  realize  about  him  you  wouldn't  dare  to 
marry  him." 

"Yes,  I  would,"  she  scoffed.  "Yes,  I  would.  Cousin 
Charles  Hunter!  Because  I'm  a  Jordan!  I'm  not  a 
cowardy  custard  like  you!  You  think  I  don't  know 
about  you,  don't  you?  Well,  I  do.  And  I  hated  you 
for  two  whole  weeks  after  they  told  me,  I  hated  you 
till  I  got  so  sorry  for  you  I  had  to  forgive  you.  I 
know  all  about  how  you  wouldn't  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  that  poor  Miss  Turner  because  she  had  con- 
sumption, and  I  don't  believe  she'd  have  died  at  all 
if  you  hadn't  been  afraid  to  let  her  marry.  I  think 
you  just  killed  her!" 

"Merry,  how  dare  you?" 

"How  dare  you?"  she  panted. 

He  pulled  himself  together  magnificently.  "I  dare 
because  I  have  to.    Merry,  can't  you  see  that  it  was 


because  I  really  loved  Kate  that  I  couldn't  possibly 
let  her  marry?  Can't  I  make  you  see  it?  Oh,  why 
can't  women  reason?  Why  can't  you  see  there's 
a  bigger  kind  of  love  than  just  little  sex  love — that 
there's  a  thing  we'll  call  race  love  that  makes  it 
wicked  for  us  to  marry  when  we're  not  fit  for  it?" 
"I  am  fit  for  it!" 

"Fit!  You're  magnificently  fit!  You're  fit  to 
marry  a  real  man  and  not  a  weakling.  You  said 
just  now  you  were  a  Jordan.  You  are  a  Jordan, 
Merry.  You're  not  just  any  girl.  You're  America 
Jordan,  the  last  of  the  fighting  Jordans.  You're 
built  of  the  sort  of  stuff"  that  saved  a  nation,  not 
once  but  twice.  You  don't  belong  to  yourself,  you 
belong  to  the  nation  they  saved  for  you.  And  you 
haven't  any  right  to  throw  yourself  away  on  a  weak 
little  invalid  you  didn't  even  know  till  last — " 

"I  know  he  is  weak — "  She  was  sobbing  pitifully. 
"I  know  he  is.  But  I've  told  you  I'm  making  him 
well.  And  if  you  cared  at  all  you'd  help  instead  of — 
and  you  shan't  call  him  liffle,"  she  ended  impetu- 
ously.   "He's  exactly  as  tall  as  you  are!" 

And  Cousin  Doctor  stopped  to  smile  in  the  midst 
of  his  task,  to  smile  as  he  always  had  to  smile  at 
his  darling,  illogical  Merry. 

"Merry,"  he  said  more  quietly,  "will  you  just  wait 
about  marrying  him  till  I've  tried  to  make  him  well?" 

"I  don't  believe  you  could,"  she  retorted.  "I  don't 
believe  you  could  because  you  don't  think  you  can 
yourself.  If  you'd  had  any  faith  in  that  sort  of 
thing,  you'd  have  cured  poor  Miss  Kate.  And  just 
because  you  let  a  lot  of  stuff  like  that  spoil  your 
lives,  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  spoil  ours.  Because 
I  really  love  him." 

"Love  him!"  He  came  quite  close  to  her  this 
time.  "America  Jordan,  this  thing  you're  calling 
love  is  simply  lust,  simply  passion — just  Nature 
laughing  at  you.  I  tell  you,  you  must  realize  this: 
you've  got  to  fight  it  out  of  yourself.  Why,  the  very 
speed  at  which  it's  rushing  you  along  ought  to  prove 
to  you  how  dangerous  a  force  is  this  new  emotion  for 
you.  Come  now.  Merry.  Play  fair.  If  you  really 
love  him,  don't  you  love  him  enough  to  wait? 
Wouldn't  waiting  prove  it?    Isn't  that  good  logic?" 


She  shook  her  head.  "No,  it  isn't,"  she  decided 
positively.  She  was  quieter  now,  but  more  determined 
than  ever.  "It's  only  your  kind  of  logic,  and  maybe 
my  kind  of  logic  is  better  than  your  dry-dust  logic. 
Maybe  there's  a  logic  to — passion" — she  .stumbled 
bravely  over  the  ugly  word — "that's  just  as  impor- 
tant as  your  doctorish  logic.  Maybe  you  doctor  per- 
sons are  lof/icoler  than  God  wants  you  to  he!" 

He  sighed  helplessly.  "Merry,  you're  as  off  the  key 
when  you  try  to  argue  as  when  you  try  to  sing." 

A  wan  smile  wreathed  her  trembling  lips. 

"You  see,"  she  fla.shed  triumphantly,  "I  don't  have 
to  sing!    Richie  can  do  the  singing  for  the  family!" 

"And  you  think  you  can  do  the  rest?"  He  no  longer 
tried  to  answer  her  absurd  quibbling.  "Merry,  you 
are  like  every  other  headstrong  woman  in  this  world, 
divinely  wrong.  Divinely,  foolishly  wrong!  You  can't 


ever  see  it  till  afterward,  but  you  are.  And  when 
the  day  comes  that  you  see  it  you  mustn't  let  your 
idiotic  Jordan  pride  keep  you  from  coming  back  to  me 
and  letting  my  poor  skill  patch  up  your  mistakes — 
if  it  ever  can — when  the  trouble  comes  I  want  you 
to  promise  me,  Merry,  you'll  let  me  help." 

"It's  not  coming.  It's  not.  And  I'm  not  wrong. 
You  are — "  she  insisted. 

"If  I  only  could  believe  you — "  he  murmured 
piteously.  The  pain  in  his  tender  voice  touched  her 
heart.  She  went  over  and  put  her  hand  in  his,  her 
brave  young  eyes  smiling  through  her  tears. 

"Dear  medicine  man!"  she  whispered,  "I  know 
you  mean  to  be  kind.  But  just  you  wait!  Some  day 
I'm  going  to  make  you  walk  right  up  to  me — 
maybe  in  front  of  Richie,  too — and  put  your  hands 
on  my  shoulders  and  say:  'Good  morning,  Merry 
Sunshine — you  were  divinely  right!'  " 

IT  was  as  impossible  to  argue  with  the  love-mad 
woman  as  to  reason  with  the  colts  she'd  always 
wanted  to  have  run  away  with  her.  In  the  end  all 
he  could  do  was  try  to  pound  queer  sounding  phrases 
into  her  memory — phrases  she  didn't  believe  and 
couldn't  understand,  but  phrases  that  were  coming 
back,  God  bless  her,  to  help  her  through  all  the 
awful  years  she  had  caught  toward  her  careless  self. 

"The  times  he  will  drink  are  when  he's  cold  or 
hungry  or  when  he's  discouraged.  Or  when  he  is 
moody.  He's  very  liable  to  be  moody  when  he  is  indo- 
lent. And  he's  liable  to  be  discouraged  when  he's 
with  that  shiftless  family  of  his;  they  all  get  on  each 
other's  nerves.  And  you  must  not  weep  at  him  or  rail 
at  him — it  will  only  make  it  worse.  Y'ou  must  not 
even  blame  him ;  he  will  not  be  to  blame.  It  will  be  the 
weak  mother  in  him  and  the  foolish  father  in  him 
and  the  head.strong  grandfather  in  him.  And  all 
the  women  in  the  world  scolding  and  weeping  can't 
prevail  against  an  ancestry  like  that.  You  must 
always  try  to  keep  him  warm.  Merry.  And  busy. 
And  happy.  And  keep  him  away  from  hard-headed 
crowds  of  men  who  can  stand  the  drinking  he 
can't.  And  keep  him  thinking  he  is  strong  even  if 
you  have  to  pretend  (Continued  on  paye  30) 


The  babies  completely  bewildered  him,  there  were  so  many, 
and  they  were  so  terribly  alive.    They  fought,  argued,  and  made  up  their  quarrels  with  tempestuous  kisses 
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Russian  prisoners  labored  cheerfully  in  the  harvest  fields  of  Hungary  From  the  trenches  in  a  burying  ground  bones  and  skulls  projected 


OF  LEMBERG 


WE  left  our  little  village  in  northei-n  Hun- 
t 


gary  in  the  evening,  climbed  that  night 
through  the  High  Tatras,  stopped  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Kaschau  long  enough  for  coffee  and  a 
sight  of  the  old  cathedral,  rolled  on  down 
through  the  country  of  robber  barons'  castles 
and  Tokay  wine,  and  came,  in  the  evening,  to 
Munkacs  and  the  foot  of  the  high  Carpathians. 

This  was  close  to  the  southernmost  point  the  Rus- 
sians touched  when  they  came  pouring  down  through 
the  Carpathian  passes  and  this  one  of  the  places  in 
the  long  line  where  Germans  and  Austro-Hungarians 
joined  forces  in  the  spring  to  drive  them  back  again. 

Munkacs  is  where  the  painter  Munkacsy  came 
from.  It  was  down  to  Munkacs,  through  Silesia 
and  the  Tatras,  that  the  troop  trains  came  in  April 
while  snow  was  still  deep  in  the  Carpathians.  Now 
it  was  a  feeding  station  for  fresh  troops  going  up 
and  wounded  and  prisoners  coming  down. 

The  officers  in  charge  had  no  notion  we  were  com- 
ing, but  no  sooner  heard  we  were  strangers  in 
Hungary  than  we  must  come  in,  not  only  to  dinner, 
but  to  dine  with  them  at  their  table.  We  had  red- 
hot  stuffed  paprika  pods,  Liptauer  cheese  mixed 
salmon-pink  with  paprika,  and  these  and  other  things 
washed  down  with  beer  and  cataracts  of  hospitable 
talk.  Some  one  whispering  that  a  bit  of  cheese 
might  come  in  handy  in  the  breakfastless,  cholera- 
infested  country,  into  which  we  were  going  that 
night,  they  insisted  we  must  take,  not  merely  a 
slice,  but  a  chunk  as  big  as  a  small  trunk.  We 
looked  at  the  soup  kitchen  where  they  could  feed  two 
thousand  a  day  and  tasted  the  soup.  We  saw  the 
dressing  station  and  a  few  wounded  waiting  there, 
and  all  on  such  a  breeze  of  talk  and  eloquent  ex- 
planation that  you  might  have  thought  you  had 
stepped  back  into  a  century  when  suspicion  and 
worry  and  nerves  were  unknown. 

The  Hungarians  are  like  thal^ — along  with  their 
indolence  and  romantic  melancholy — lively  and  hos- 
pitable and  credulous  with  strangers.  Nearly  all 
of  them  are  good  talkers  and  by  sheer  fervor  and 
conviction  can  make  almost  any  phrase  resemble 
an  idea  and  a  real  idea  as  good  as  a  play.  Hun- 
garians are  useful  when  trenches  must  be  taken 
by  storm  just  as  the  sober  Tyrolean  mountaineers 
are  better  for  sharpshooting  and  slow  resistance. 

One  of  the  interesting 
things  about  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  army,  as  well, 
of  course,  as  an  inevita- 
ble weakness,  is  the  va- 
riety of  races  and  tem- 
peraments hidden  under 
these  blue-gray  uniforms 
— Hungarians,  Austrians, 
Croatians,  Slovaks,  Czechs. 
Things  in  universal  use 
like  post  cards  and  paper 
money  often  have  their 
words  printed  in  nine 
languages,  and  an  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  officer  may 
have  to  know  three  or 
four  in  order  to  give  the 
necessary  orders  to  his 
men.  And  his  men  can- 
not fight  for  the  Father- 
land as  the  Germans  do; 
they  must  rally  round  a 
more  or  less  abstract  idea 
of  nationality.     And  one 


BY  ARTHUR  RUHL 


This  article  was  written  at  the  heifrht  of  the  grreat  drive  on  the  EaHt  front  and. 
with  its  survey  of  conditions  in  Galicia,  supplements  Mr.  Ruhl's  recent  article,  "  In 
the  Dust  of  the  Great  Retreat."  It  passed  the  Austro-Hun^rian  censor,  but  was 
held  up  or  lost  en  route  to  America.   This  is  a  duplicate  of  the  original  narrative 


Peaceful,  gaberdined  Jews  in  Lemberg 


doubtless,  to  many  people,  has  been  that  its  strain 
instead  of  disintegrating  appears  to  have  beaten  this 
loose  mass  together.    At  the  table  that  evening  was 


a  middle-aged  officer  and  his  aid  on  their  way 
to  a  new  detail  at  the  front.  They  were  simple 
and  soldierlike,  and  after  the  flashing  bosoms' 
of  the  sedentary  hinterland  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  these  men,  who  had  been  on  active  serv- 
ice since  the  beginning,  without  a  single  medal. 
The  younger  Hungarian  was  one  of  those 
slumbering  dare-devils,  who  combined  a  com-i 
pact,  rugged  shape — strong  wrists,  hair  low  on  the 
forehead — with  the  soft  voice  and  shy  manners  of  a 
girl.  He  spoke  a  little  German  and  English  in  the 
slow,  almost  plaintive  Hungarian  cadence,  but  all 
we  could  get  out  of  him  about  the  war  was  that  it 
had  made  him  so  tired — so  miide.  He  had  gone  to 
school  in  Zurich,  but  could  not  tell  our  Swiss  lieu- 
tenant the  name  of  his  teacher— he  couldn't  remem- 
ber anything,  any  more,  he  said,  with  his  plaintive] 
smile.  He  had  a  little  factory  in  Budapest  and  had' 
gone  back  on  furlough  to  see  that  things  were  ship- 
shape, but  it  was  no  use,  he  couldn't  tell  them  what 
to  do  when  he  got  there. 

Common  enough,  our  captain  guide  observed.  He 
had  been  in  the  fighting  along  the  San  until  in- 
valided back  to  the  Presse  Quartier  and  there  were 
times  then,  he  said,  when  for  days  it  was  hard  for) 
him  to  remember  his  own  name. 

TTie  Carpathian  Battle  Fields 

WE  climbed  up  into  the  mountains  in  the  night  and 
he  had  us  up  at  daylight  to  look  down  from  creaki 
ing,  six-story  timber  bridges  built  by  the  Austro-Hun 
garian  engineers  to  replace  the  steel  railroad  bridges 
blown  up  by  the  Russians.  We  passed  a  tunnel  oi 
two,  a  big  stockade  full  of  Russian  prisoners  milling 
round  in  their  brown  overcoats,  and  down  from  tht 
pass  into  the  village  of  Skole.  Here  we  were  to  climt 
the  near-by  heights  of  Ostry,  which  the  Hungarians 
of  the  Corps  Hoffmann  stormed  in  April  when  the 
snow  was  still  on  the  ground,  and  orientieren  our- 
selves a  bit  about  this  Carpathian  fighting. 

I  had  looked  back  at  it  through  the  "histories"  and 
the  amputated  feet  and  hands  in  the  hospital  at 
Budapest — now,  in  the  muggy  air  of  a  warm  autumn 
morning  we  were  to  tramp  over  the  ground  itself. 
There  were,  in  this  party  of  rather  leisurely  re- 
porters, a  tall,  wise,  slow-smiling  young  Swede  whc 

had  gone  to  sea  at  twelve 
and  been  captain  of  a  de- 
stroyer before  leaving  the 
navy  to  manage  a  news- 
paper; a  young  Polish 
count,  amiably  interested 
in  many  sorts  of  learning 
and  nearly  all  sorts  of 
ladies — he  had  seen  somf 
of  the  Carpathian  fighting 
as  an  officer  in  the  Polish 
Legion;  one  of  the  Swiss 
citizen  officers- — one  car 
hear  him  now  whacking 
his  heels  together  as  he; 
did  whenever  he  was  pre- 
sented and  fairly  hissing 

"Oberleutnant  W  ,  au( 

Sclnveiz!"  and  a  youn§ 
Bulgarian  professor,  who 
spoke  German  and  a  littl^ 
French,  but,  unlike  s(j 
many  of  the  Bulgarians  of 
the  older  generation  wh( 
were  educated  at  Rober 


of  the  surprises  of  the  war, 


A  soup  kitchen  in  Munkacs,  Hungary,  where  two  thousand  a  day  were  fed 


College,  no  English.  Th( 
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Bulgarians  are  intensely 
patriotic  and  there  was  noth- 
ing under  sun,  moon,  or  stars 
which  this  young  man  did  not 
compare  with  what  they  had 
in  Sofia.  German  tactics, 
Russian  novels,  skyscrapers, 
music,  steamships — no  matter 
what,  in  a  moment  would 
come  his  "Bei  uns  in  Sofia — 
with  us  in  Sofia,"  and  his 
characteristic  febrile  gesture, 
thumb  and  forefinger  joined, 
other  fingers  extended,  pump- 
ing emphatically  before  his 
face. 

Then  there  was  our  captain- 
guide  from  the  regular  army, 
a  volunteer  automobile  officer, 
a  soldier  servant  for  each  man 
— for  the  Austrians  do  such 
things  in  style — and  even  on 
a  separate  flat  car,  our  own 
motor. 

The  Carpathians  here  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  3,500 
feet  high — a  tangle  of  pine- 
covered  slopes  as  steep  as  a 

roof  sometimes  and  reminding  one  a  bit  of  our  Ore- 
gon Cascades  on  a  much-reduced  scale.  To  see  that 
winter  fighting  you  must  imagine  snow  waist  deep, 
the  heights  furrowed  with  trenches,  the  frosty  balsam 
stillness  split  with  screaming  shells  and  shrapnel 
and  the  rat-tat-tat  of  machine  guns;  imagine  your- 
self floundering  upward  with  winter  overcoat,  blanket, 
pack,  rifle,  and  cartridge  belt — anyone  who  has  snow- 
shoed  in  mountains  in  midwinter  can  fancy  what 
fighting  would  mean  in  a  place  like  this.  Men's  feet 
and  hands  were  frozen  on  sentry  duty  or  merely  while 


Hungarian  women  wept  and  sang  mournfully  as  their  men  departed 


asleep — for  the  soldiers  slept  as  a  rule  in  the  open 
merely  huddled  in  their  blankets  before  a  fire — the 
severely  wounded  simply  dropped  in  the  snow  and 
for  most  of  them,  no  doubt,  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Puffing  and  steaming  in  our  raincoats,  we  climbed 
the  fifteen  hundred  feet  or  .so  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  up  which  the  Russians  had  built  a  sort  of 
corkscrew  series  of  trenches  twisting  one  behind 
the  other.  We  reached  one  sky  line  only  to  find  an- 
other looking  down  at  us.  Barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments and  "Spanish  riders"  crossed  the  slopes 
in  front  of  them — it  was  the  sort  of  place  that 
looks  to  a  civilian  as  if  it  could  hold  out  forever. 


The  embarkation  of  Hungarian  reserves  for  participation  in  the  great  drive 


up  pine  trees  we  were  to  see  before  we  left  Galicia. 
All  the  drab  and  dreary  side  of  war  was  in  that 
little  mountain  town — smashed  houses;  sidewalks, 
streets,  and  fences  splashed  with  lime  against 
cholera;  stores  closed  or  just  keeping  alive,  and  here 
and  there  signs  threatening  spies  and  stating  that 
anyone  found  carrying  explosives  or  building  fires 
would  be  shot.  I  went  into  one  fairly  clean  little  cafe 
where  it  seemed  one  might  risk  a  cup  of  tea — you  are 
not  supposed  to  drink  unboiled  or  unbottled  water 
in  such  neighborhoods — and  the  dismal  old  Jew  who 

kept  the  place  told  me 
that  he  had  been  there 
since  the  war  began. 
He  made  a  sour  face 
when  I  said  he  must 
have  seen  a  good  deal. 
A  lot  he  could  see,  he 
said,  six  months  in  a 
cellar  "gestcckt." 

There  was  a  certain 
amount  of  cholera  all 
through  eastern  Galicia, 
especially  among  the 
peasants,  not  so  well 
housed,  often,  as  the 
soldiers,  and  not  nearly 
so  well  fed  and  taken 
care  of.  Everyone  who 
went  into  Galicia  had 
to  be  vaccinated  for 
cholera  and  in  the  army 
this  had  all  but  pre- 
vented it.  In  a  whole 
division  living  in  a 
cholera-infected  neigh- 
borhood there  would  be 
only  one  or  two  cases 
and  sometimes  none  at 
all.  The  uncomforta- 
ble rumor  of  it  was  everywhere,  however,  and  one 
was  not  supposed  to  eat  raw  fruit  or  vegetables, 
and  in  some  places  handshaking,  even  in  an  officers' 
mess,  was  prohibited. 

Russian  prisoners  were  working  about  the  station 
as  they  were  all  over  eastern  Austria-Hungary — big, 
blond,  easy-going  children,  apparently  quite  content. 
Our  Warsaw  Pole  talked  with  one  of  them,  who  seemed 
to  mourn  only  the  fact  that  he  didn't  have  quite  so 


big  a  ration  of  bread  as  he 
had  had  as  a  soldier.  He  had 
come  from  Siberia  where  he 
had  left  a  wife  and  three 
children — four,  maybe,  by 
this  time,  he  said. 

Beyond  Skole  we  left  the 
mountain.s — looking  back  at 
that  imposing  wall  on  the 
horizon  one  could  fancy  the 
Russians  coming  down  from 
the  north  and  thinking: 
"There  we  shall  stand!" — and 
lode  northward  through  a 
pleasant,  shallow,  valley  coun- 
try past  Ruthenian  settle- 
ments with  their  three-domed 
churches  and  houses  steep- 
roofed  with  heavy  thatch. 
Some  of  these  Ruthenians, 
following  the  Little  Russians 
of  the  south,  Gogol's  country, 
were  not  enthusiastic  when 
the  Russians  came  through. 
Among  others  the  Russian 
Government  had  made  great 
propaganda,  given  money  for 
churches  and  so  on,  so  that 
the  apparently  guileless  peasants  occasionally  re- 
vealed artillery  positions,  so  the  Austrians  said,  by 
driving  their  cattle  past  them  or  by  smoke  signals 
from  cottage  chimneys. 

We  stopped  for  dinner  at  Stry,  another  of  those 
drab,  dusty,  half-Jewish  towns  filled  now  with  Ger- 
man and  Austro-Hungarian  soldiers,  officers,  proc- 
lamations, and  all  the  machinery  of  a  staff  head- 
quarters, and  the  next  morning  rolled  into  Lemberg. 
The  Russians  captured  it  in  the  first  week  of  the 
war,  held  it  through  the  winter,  and  then,  after  the 
Czar  had,  from  a  balcony  in  the  town,  formally 
annexed  it  to  the  empire  forever  and  aye  in  April, 
the  Austro-Hungarians  retook  it  again  in  June. 
There  were  smashed  windows  in  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, but  otherwise,  to  a  stranger  coming  in  for  the 
first  time,  Lemberg  seemed  swinging  along,  a  big 
modern  city  of  some  two  hundred  thousand  people, 
almost  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Tlie  Fall  of  Lemberg 

WITH  an  officer  from  General  Bom-Ermolli's  staff, 
and  maps,  we  drove  out  to  the  outlying  fortifica- 
tions where  the  real  fighting  had  taken  place.  The  con- 
crete gun  positions,  the  permanent  infantry  protec- 
tions with  loopholes  in  concrete  and  all  the  trenches 
and  barbed  wire  looked  certainly  as  if  the  Russians 
had  intended  to  stay  in  Lemberg.  The  full  ex- 
planation of  why  they  did  not  must  be  left  to  those 
more  familiar  with  what  really  lay  behind  the  great 
Russian  retreat.  What  happened  at  one  place,  a 
fortified  position  at  Rzcerne  southwest  of  Lemberg, 
was  plain  enough. 

Here,  in  pleasant  open  farming  country,  was  a 
concrete  and  earth  fort  protected  by  elaborate 
trenches  and  entanglements  in  front  of  which,  for 
nearly  a  mile  across  the  fields,  was  an  open  field 
of  fire.  Infantry  might  have  charged  across  that 
open  space  until  the  end  of  the  war  without  get- 
ting any  nearer,  but  the  offensive  did  not,  of  course, 
try  that. 

Over  behind  distant  clumps  of  trees  and  a  wooded 
ridge  on  the  horizon  they  planted  their  heavy  bat- 
teries. On  a  space  perhaps  three  hundred  yards  long 
some  sixty  of  these  heavy  guns  concentrated  their 
fire.  The  infantry  pushed  up  under  its  protection, 
the  fort  fell,  and  the  garrison  was  captured  with  it. 

It  is  the  use  of  such  artillery  as  this  that  explains 


TTie  Relics  of  Defeat 

T^HE  difficulty  in  country  like  this  is,  of  course,  to 
escape  flanking  fire.  You  fortify  yourself  against 
attack  from  one  direction  only  to  be  enfiladed  by 
artillery  from  some  ridge  to  right  or  left.  That 
was  what  th«  Austrians  and  Germans  did,  and, 
following  their  artillery  with  an  infantry  assault, 
captured  one  of  the  upper  Russian  trenches.  From 
this  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  to  clear 
out  the  others. 

Except  for  the  visits  of  a  few  peasants  the  battle 
field  had  scarcely  been  touched  since  the  snow 
melted.  The  hillside  was  peppered  with  .shell  holes, 
the  trenches  littered  with  old  hand  grenades,  brown 
Russian  overcoats,  the  rectangular  metal  cartridge 
.clip  cases — about  like  bi.scuit  tin.s — which  the  Rus- 
sians leave  everywhere — and  some  of  the  brush- 
I covered  shelters  in  which  the  Russians  had  lived, 
;with  their  spoons  and  wet  papers  and  here  and  there 
'a  cigarette  box  or  a  tube  of  tooth  paste,  might  have 
jalmost  been  lived  in  yesterday. 

I The  valley  all  the  way  back  to  Skole  was  strung 
wHh  the  brush  and  timber  .shelters  in  which  the 
Roimians  had  camped — the  first  of  thousands  of  cut- 


'/'hc  river  bug  at  Kumionku,  across  which  the  Kiissians  had  just  been 
driven,  resembled  a  tidewater  stream  split  with  swampy  flats  and  lined  with  abandoned  trenches 
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why  such  herds  of  prisoners  are  sometimes  gathered 
in.  Just  before  the  charging  infantry  reaches  the 
trench  the  cataract  of  artillery  fire,  which  has  been 
pouring  into  it,  is  suddenly  shifted  back  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  where  it  hangs  like  a  curtain  shutting 
off  escape.  The  success  of  such  tactics  demands,  of 
course,  finished  work  from  the  artillerymen  and  per- 
fect coordination  between  artillery  and  infantry.  At 
lunch,  a  few  days  later  in  Cracow,  a  young  Austrian 
officer  was  telling  me  how  they  had  once  arranged 
that  the  artillery  should  fire  twenty  rounds  and  on 
the  twenty-first  the  infantry,  without  waiting  for 
the  usual  bugle  signal  to  storm,  should  charge  the 
trenches.  At  the  same  instant  the  artillerymen  were 
to  move  up  their  range  a  couple  of  hundred  yards. 
The  maneuver  was  successful  and  the  Russians 
were  caught,  huddled  under  cover,  before  they  knew 
what  had  happened. 

Though  Lemberg's  cafes  were  gay  enough  and  the 
old  Jews  in  gaberdines,  with  the  orthodox  curl  dan- 
gling before  each  ear,  dozed  peacefully  on  the  park 
benches,  still  the  Russians  were  only  a  few  hours' 
motor  drive  to  the  eastward  and  next  morning  we 
went  out  to  see  them.  All  of  the  country  through 
which  we  drove  was,  in  a.  way,  the  "front" — begin- 
ning with  the  staff  headquarters  and  going  on  up 
through  wagon  trains,  reserves,  horse  camps,  and  am- 
munition stations,  to  the  first-line  trenches  themselves. 

Sweeping  up  through  this  long  front  on  a  fine 
autumn  morning  is  to  see  the  very  glitter  and  bloom 
of  war.  Wounds  and  suffering,  burned  towns  and 
broken  lives — all  that  is  forgotten  in  the  splendid 
panorama — men  and  motors  and  flyers  and  guns,  the 
cheerful  smell  of  hay  and  coffee,  horses,  the  clank 
of  heavy  trucks  and  the  jangle  of  chains,  all  in  beau- 
tiful harvest  country;  in  the  contagion  of  pushing 
on,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most, toward  something  vastly  interesting  up  ahead. 

Everyone  is  well  and  strong  and  the  least  of  them 
lifted  up  and  glamoured  over  by  the  idea  that  unites 
them.  All  the  pettinesses  and  smallness  of  every- 
day existence  seems  brushed  aside,  for  no  one  is 
working  for  money  or  himself  and  every  man  of 
them  may  be  riding  to  his  death. 

Flippant  young  city  butterflies  jump  to  their  feet 


and  gravely  salute  when  their  elders  enter,  the 
loutish  peasant  flings  up  his  chin  as  if  he  would 
defy  the  universe.  What  a  strange  and  magic  thing 
is  this  discipline  or  teamwoi'k,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it,  by  which  some  impudent  waiter, 
for  instance,  who  yesterday  would  have  growled 
at  his  tips,  will  to-day  fling  his  chin  up  and  his 
hands  to  his  sides  and  beam  like  some  hero-worship- 
ing boy  merely  because  hia  captain,  showing  guests 
through  the  camp,  deigns  to  peer  into  his  mess 
can,  and  slapping  him  affectionately  on  the  cheek 
asks  him  if  the  food  is  all  right! 

In  the  Austrian  Trenches 

WE  whizzed  into  the  village  of  Kamionka,  on  the 
upper  Bug,  across  which  the  Russians  had  been 
driven  only  a  few  days  before.  Their  trenches  were 
just  within  the  woods  a  scant  mile  away  and  the 
smoke  of  their  camp  fires  curled  up  through  the 
trees.  Across  the  much-talked-of  Bug,  which  re- 
sembles here  a  tidewater  river  split  with  swampy 
flats,  were  the  trenches  they  had  left.  They  trailed 
along  the  river  bank,  bent  with  it  almost  at  a  right 
angle  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  batteries  had  been 
so  placed  that  a  criss-cross  fire  enfiladed  each 
trench.  From  the  attic  observation  station  into, 
which  we  climbed,  the  officers  directing  the  attack 
could  look  down  the  line  of  one  of  the  trenches  and 
see  their  own  shells  ripping  it  to  pieces.  "It  was  a 
sight  you  could  see  once  in  a  lifetime,"  said  one  of 
the  young  artillerymen,  still  strung  up  with  the  ex- 
citement of  the  fight — exactly  what  was  said  to  me 
at  Ari  Burnu  by  a  Turkish  officer  who  had  seen  the 
Triumph  go  down. 

That  attic  was  like  a  scene  in  some  military 
melodrama,  with  its  tattered  roof,  its  tripod  binocu- 
lars peering  at  the  enemy,  the  businesslike  officers 
dusty  and  unshaven,  the  field-telegraph  operator 
squatting  in  one  corner  with  a  receiver  strapped  to 
his  ear.  We  walked  across  the  rafters  to  an  ad- 
joining room  where  there  were  two  or  three  chairs 
and  an  old  sofa,  had  "schnapps"  all  round,  and  then 
went  out  to  walk  over  the  position. 

In  front  was  the  wobbly  footbridge  run  across  by 


the  pioneers,  and  on  the  swampy  flats  the  little  heaps 
of  sod  thrown  up  by  the  first  line  as  they  pushed 
across — wading  up  to  their  necks  part  of  the  way— - 
under  fire.  On  the  near  bank  the  Austro-Hungarian 
trenches  had  run  between  the  tombs  of  an  old  Jewish 
burying  ground  and  from  the  earth  walls,  here  and, 
there,  projected  a  bone  or  a  crumbling  skull.  The 
Russian  trenches  on  the  other  bank  wound  through  a 
farmyard  in  the  same  impersonal  way — pigpens, 
orchard,  chicken  coops,  all  thought  of  merely  as 
shelter.  It  was  just  to  the  left  of  a  pigpen  that  aj 
Russian  officer  had  held  his  machine  gun  until  the' 
last  minute  pouring  in  a  flank  fire.  "He  did  his 
work!"  was  the  young  officer's  comment. 

We  lunched  with  a  corps  commander  and  dined 
with  a  genial  old  colonel  and  his  staff,  and  between 
times  motored  through  level  farming  country  to  a 
position  to  the  northward  on  the  Rata,  a  tributary  of 
the  Bug.  Both  sides  were  watching  each  other  here- 
from their  sausage-shaped  captive  balloons  and  a 
few  aeroplanes  were  snooping  about,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment all  was  quiet.  The  Austro-Hungarians  had 
been  waiting  here  foi-  over  a  fortnight  and  the  artil- 
lerymen had  polished  up  their  battery  positions  as 
artillerymen  like  to  do  when  they  have  time.  Two 
were  in  a  pasture,  so  neatly  roofed  over  with  sod  that 
a  birdman  might  fly  over  the  place  until  the  cows 
came  home  without  knowing  guns  were  there.  An- 
other, hidden  just  within  the  shadow  of  a  pine  forest, 
was  as  attractive  as  some  rich  man's  mountain  camp, 
the  gun  positions  as  snug  as  yacht  cabins,  the  officers 
lodges  made  of  fresh,  sweet-smelling  pine  logs,  and 
in  a  little  recess  in  the  trees  a  shrine  had  been  built 
to  St.  Barbara,  who  looks  out  for  artillerymen. 

The  infantry  trenches  along  the  river,  cut  in  the 
clean  sand  and  neatly  timbered  and  loopholed,  were 
like  model  trenches  on  some  exposition  ground 
Through  the.se  loopholes,  at  each  of  which  a  soldiei 
stood  sighting  along  his  rifle,  one  could  see  the  Rus 
sian  trenches,  perhaps  a  mile  away,  and  in  between 
the  peasant  women,  bright  red  and  white  splashes  in 
the  yellow  wheat,  were  calmly  going  ahead  with  their 
harvest.  All  along  the  Galician  front  we  saw  peas- 
ants working  thus  and  regarding  this  elaborate  game 
of  war  very  much  apparently  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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ANYONE  seeking  a  metaphor  to  fit  the  Ingle-  w 
■  side  District  would  be  very  apt  to  allude  £ 
to  it  as  the  back  yard  of  San  Francisco.  Most 
back  yards  are  unlovely,  containing  much  that 
would  not  charm  the  eye  if  displayed  on  a 
front  lawn.    And  this  is  true  of  Ingleside.  There 
one  may  find,  for  instance,  truck  gardens  tilled  by 
immigrants  from  southern  Italy — untidy  folks  who 
dwell   in   untidy  houses  of  peculiar  architecture; 
tumble-down  fences,  flocks  of  geese,  belligerent  goats, 
and  a  hog  ranch  or  two  existing  in  defiance  of  an 
ordinance  made  and  provided;  and  lastly,  perched  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  the  scarlet  geraniums  in  the 
well-kept  grounds  before  its  portals  giving  the  lie 
to  its  apparent  superiority  over  the  remainder  of  the 
district,  there  is  a  large  stone  building  which  certain 
esthetic  persons  are  wont  to  designate  the  House  of 
Correction,  but  which  the  hoi  polloi  refer  to  bluntly 
as  the  county  jail. 

This  public  institution,  however,  has  little  to  do 
vfith  our  story,  and  is  mentioned  merely  because  this 
tale,  being  a  short  story,  must  of  necessity  begin 
there.  If  it  began  elsewhere  the  necessity  for  long 
explanations  might  be  productive  of  a  novel.  Also, 
on  the  day  the  story  begins,  there  was  a  deal  of 
excitement  around  the  county  jail,  and  this  also  must 
be  explained,  for  had  it  not  been  for  this  excitement 
and  the  conditions  arising  out  of  it,  quite  probably 
there  would  not  have  been  any  story  to  relate ! 

We  will  commence,  therefore,  with  the  arrival  in 
San  Francisco  of  Deputy  Sheriff  Bradley  (Brad  for 
short)  Milligan  of  Santa  Paula,  convoying  a  con- 
victed felon  en  route  to  the  State  Penitentiary  at 
San  Quentin.  Brad  Milligan  was  new  to  his  job, 
and  this  was  his  first  visit  to  what  the  newspapers 
down  his  way  called  "the  metropolis";  hence,  when 
he  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon  and  learned  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  continue  on  to  San 
Quentin  and  deliver  his  prisoner  to  the  warden  there 
the  same  day,  he  did  not  (as  he  learned  to  do  subse- 
quently) betake  himself  and  his  unwilling  charge  to 
the  chief  of  police  and  request  the  official  courtesy 
of  a  night's  board  and  lodging  for  his  prisoner  in 
the  city  prison.  For  there  is  but  one  .small  mail- 
order calaboose  in  Santa  Paula,  the  county  seat;  the 
county  accords  free  lodging  to  the  prisoners  of  the 
municipality,  and  the  municipality,  not  to  be  outdone 
in  decency,  pays  the  county  board  for  its  prisoners.  It 
is  doubtful  if  Brad  Milligan  had  ever  heard  of  a  city 
prison;  consequently  when  he  approached  a  police- 
man in  the  nave  of  the  ferry  depot  with  the  idea  of 
learning  where  he  could  put  his  prisoner  up  safely 
for  the  night,  quite  naturally  he  asked  the  location 
of  the  county  jail,  and  was  promptly  directed  to  Ingle- 
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side,  where  he  arrived  with  his  prisoner  about  dark 
and  requested  the  sheriff  of  San  Francisco  County 
to  relieve  him  of  the  incubus  overnight.  The  sheriff 
damned  the  chief  of  police  and  granted  the  request. 

Early  the  following  morning  two  prisoners,  of  no 
particular  importance  to  society  or  themselves,  es- 
caped from  the  quarry  gang,  and  in  a  hail  of  buck- 
shot fled  over  the  Ingleside  hills  to  the  shelter  of  the 


The  girVs  moist,  brown 
eyes  gazed  wistfully  at  the  manacled  prisoner 


eucalyptus  forest  that  lies  beyond.  Ordinarily 
the  sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco would  not  have  worried  greatly  ovei 
the  abrupt  departure  of  these  fellows,  bu^ 
the  fall  campaign  was  approaching,  and  of 
late  the  sheriflT  had  noticed  that  one  of  the  morn- 
ing papers  appeared  unable  to  go  to  press  unless 
it  carried  a  front-page  story  derogatory  to  the 
sheriff  and  his  office. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  to  permit 
two  prisoners  to  escape  would  savor  so  strongh 
of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  that  thi 
sheriff  had  promptly  ordered  out  all  of  his  deputies 
with  a  posse  to  encircle  the  belt  of  woods  in  which 
the  escaped  prisoners  had  secreted  themselves. 

To  the  bedeviled  sheriff  the  recapture  of  these  two 
men  was  an  absolute  necessity;  due  deference  to  his 
job  dictated  that  he  should  remain  on  it  until  this 
worthy  ambition  should  be  achieved.  And  yet,  by 
some  infernal  combination  of  circumstances,  it  was 
his  duty  to-day,  of  all  days,  to  send  a  deputy  to 
San  Quentin  with  two  prisoners  lately  convicted  in 
the  Superior  Court  and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal 
servitude.  True,  the  transportation  of  these  felons 
from  the  county  jail  to  the  penitentiary  might  be 
delayed  a  day  or  two  without  serious  affront  to  the 
said  felons  (who  would  gladly  have  delayed  the 
journey  indefinitely) ,  and  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
prisoners  the  sheriff  would  have  risked  the  delay. 
In  the  case  of  the  other,  however,  he  dared  not,  for 
if  he  did  his  editorial  Nemesis  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  query  in  heavy  black  type,  boxed,  why  the 
sheriff  was  disregarding  an  order  of  the  court  and 
showing  favoritism  to  a  wealthy  prisoner. 


IN  this  dilemma  the  unfortunate  man  suddenly  be- 
thought himself  of  Deputy  Sheriff  Brad  Milligan 
of  Santa  Paula — and  the  problem  was  solved.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  when  Deputy  Sheriff  Milligan 
arrived  a  few  minutes  later  for  his  prisoner,  pre- 
paratory to  continuing  his  journey,  the  sheriff  ex- 
plained to  him  the  predicament  in  which  the  former 
found  himself. 

"You've  got  to  go  over  with  your  man,"  he  pleaded, 
"and  it  wouldn't  be  much  of  an  extra  strain  on  you 
to  take  a  man  over  for  me,  would  it?" 

"Well,  if  he  ain't  too  much  man,  I'd  be  mighty 
happy  to  oblige  you,"  Brad  Milligan  answered,  "al- 
though I  want  to  tell  you  this  feller  I've  got  under 
my  wdng  now  is  mos'  certainly  a  wild  mustang.  Hi' 
ain't  halter-broke  yet,  an'  I  dassen't  take  my  eye 
off'n  him.  Another  one  like  him  would  about  make 
me  step  lively  to  keep  up.  Still,  I  s'pose  I  could 
cuff  'em  together,"  he  added. 
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I  "No  need  of  it,  Milli- 
i  gan.  My  prisoner  is  a 
I  very  decent  sort  of 
i  chap,  and  I'd  hate  to 
Iv  couple  him  with  the 
i  mongrrel  you  brought  in 
■  here  last   night.  I'll 

loan  you  a  hobble  for 

that  train  robber  of 

yours;   you  can  leave 

it  with  the  turnkey  at 

San  Quentin,  and  the 

next  time  one  of  my 

deputies  has  to  make 

a  trip  over  there  he'll 

bring  it  back.  All  you'll 

have  to  do  vnll  be  to 

deliver  the  prisoner  and 

mail  me  the  warden's 

receipt  for  him.  Just 

put  a  pair  of  cuffs  on 

him — in  fact,  if  I  was  taking  him  over  myself  I 
wouldn't  even  do  that — but  he's  such  a  mighty  im- 
portant prisoner  I  can't  afford  to  take  chances  now, 
with  the  election  coming  on." 

"All  right,  I  guess  I  can  handle  'em  both,"  Brad 
Milligan  replied  good-naturedly. 

The  sheriff  thanked  him  and  handed  him  a  key. 
"That's  for  the  padlock  on  the  van,"  he  explained. 
"We  always  take  our  prisoners  from  the  county  jail 
to  the  ferry  depot  in  the  Black  Maria.  Just  lock  'em 
both  in  the  van  and  they'll  be  as  snug  as  bugs  in 
a  rug.  When  the  van  arrives  at  the  ferry  depot 
you  can  meet  it  there.  Give  the  key  back  to  the 
driver.  I'll  speak  to  my  assistant  jailer  and  tell  him 
to  get  my  prisoner  ready  for  you." 

He  shook  hands  and  hurried  away.  Presently  the 
assistant  jailer  came  and  escorted  Milligan  down  the 
corridor  to  the  cell  occupied  by  the  latter's  prisoner. 
Here  he  expeditiously  fitted  to  the  "wild  mustang's" 
off  fetlock  a  hobble  known  as  an  Oregon  boot,  a  con- 
trivance ingeniously  devised  to  discourage  foot  racing 
among  felons.  "I'm  sorry,  Bill,"  said  Deputy  Sheriff 
Milligan  sympathetically.  "An'  I  wouldn't  try  to 
drag  the  durned  thing  if  I  was  you.  Just  pick  it 
up  an'  carry  it — there's  chain  enough  so  you  can 
walk  if  you  take  short  steps." 

"I'll  get  the  other  fellow  for  you,"  the  jailer  an- 
nounced  as  he  darted  down  another  corridor.  "Take 
his  nibs  out  that  door  an'  you'll  find  the  carriage 
waitin'  in  the  court." 

BRAD  MILLIGAN  escorted  his  train  robber  to  the 
prison  van,  deposited  him  therein,  and  was  stand- 
ing by  the  .steps  when  the  jailer  appeared  with  the 
other  prisoner— a  man  of  perhaps  thirty,  handsome, 
faultlessly  dressed,  athletic.  His  glance  as  it  met 
Milligan's  was  fearless  and  direct. 

"This  is  the  gentleman  you're  to  take  over  to  the 
Big  House,"  the  jailer  announced  respectfully.  "Mr. 
Milligan,  shake  hand.s  with  Mr.  Ramsey  Latham." 

Milligan  thrust  out  a  great  hand.  "I'm  pleased 
to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  L.atham,"  he  said 
simply  and  with  all  the  warmth  and  bigness  of  his 
Santa  Paula  horizon,  "but  right  sorry  it  ain't  under 
pleasanter  circumstances." 

Ram.sey  Latham  extended  his  hand  gratefully. 
"At  least  I  shall  be  escorted  to  my  disgrace  by  a 
human  being."  he  replied;  "and  .so  I  am  truly  de- 
lighted to  meet  you,  Mr.  Milligan,  even  under  the 
distressing  circumstances." 

"I  dunno  about  that,"  Milligan  replied,  a  trifle 
embarrassed,  and  drew  out  his  handcuffs. 

Latham  started  slightly.  "Surely."  he  .said,  "you 
realize  you  do  not  have  to  manacle  n.e.  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor  I  .shall  not  try  to  escape." 

"Friend,"  said  Brad  Milligan  earnestly,  "if  I  was 
the  boss  your  word  of  honor  would  be  good  enough 
for  me.  But  the  fact  is  I've  got  to  put  these  things 
on  you.  The  sheriff  told  me  to.  He  ain't  takin'  any 
chances  on  losin'  another  prisoner  to-day.  I'm  sure 
sorry,  old-timer,  but  I  gues.s — thank  you." 

He  snapped  the  handcuffs  over  Latham's  wrists 
and  indicated  the  interior  of  the  van.  But  the 
prisoner  hesitated;  his  gaze  wandered  to  Milligan's 
face,  long,  kindly,  and  honest,  like  that  of  a  horse, 
but,  seeing  no  hope  there,  he  turned  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  wide,  free  country  around  him.  Over  the  west 
wall  he  could  see  the  Ingleside  hills,  and  across  the 
crest  of  them  the  fog  was  roiling  seaward  again 
before  the  morning  sun;  through  the  barred  gate 
he  could  look  into  the  green  valley  below,  where 
a  dozen  Italians  knelt  in  a  truck  pat<:h  picking  peas; 
the  morning  breeze  brought  to  him  the  mellow  ca- 
dence of  the  opera  they  sang  in  chorus.  Afar  a  cow 
lowed,  and  the  tang  of  tarweed  and  lupine  and  sage 
came  to  him  from  the  bleak,  brown  hills,  bringing 
with  it  poignant  memories  of  other  jjnd  happier  days 
before  Fate  had  marked  him  for  that  dreadful  place 
where  all  who  enter  must  leave  hope  behind. 
I  Brad  Milligan  watched  with  grim  sympathy  as 
I  Latham  .stepped  down  to  the  gate  and  turned  for 
a  long  look  eastward  toward  the  city.  The  deputy 
sheriff  made  no  motion  to  restrain  him,  for  Milligan 
was  from  Santa  Paula,  and  already  the  city  had 
gotten  on  his  nerves;  he  had  not  slept  all  night 


"'You!'  she  whis- 
pers and  looks  at 
me  like  I'm  a  devil " 


because  of  the  noise  of  it,  and  he  could  sympathize 
with  that  dumb  yearning  for  a  free  range.  He  fol- 
lowed his  prisoner  to  the  gate,  opened  it,  and  bade 
Latham  step  outside. 

"Take  a  good  look,  young  feller,"  he  suggested. 
"We  ain't  in  no  tearin'  hurry,  I  guess."  He  signaled 
to  the  driver  of  the  van,  who  whipped  up  his  horses 
and  followed,  coming  to  a  halt  just  outside  the  jail 
gate  and  patiently  awaiting  Milligan's  pleasure. 

Two  women  emerged  from  the  sheriff's  office*  and 
walked  toward  them.  To  Latham's  quick,  appraising 
glance  one  of  them  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years 
of  age,  a  kind,  motherly  looking  person,  perhaps  the 
wife  of  a  well-to-do  tradesman.  The  other  was  a 
girl  in  her  early  twenties,  and  as  she  drew  near  with 
her  companion  Latham  saw  that  she  had,  at  no  very 
distant  pei'iod,  been  weeping. 

He  could  not  restrain  the  glance  of  frank  admira- 
tion and  curiosity  he  bent  upon  her.  In  that  prison 
atmosphere,  even  though  she  walked  free  outside  the 
walls,  she  seemed  like  a  lovely  little  forget-me-not 
blooming  on  a  garbage  heap.  Her  face  was  not  beau- 
tiful, but  rather  sweet  and  wistful,  and  Latham, 
trained  judge  of  character,  knew  that  she  was  intelli- 
gent, tender,  and  affectionate;  despite  the  all-absorb- 
ing knowledge  of  his  own  tragedy,  he  found  himself 
wondering  what  calamity  had  cast  its  cloud  upon 
that  alert  yet  pensive  face. 

He  stepped  aside  to  let  her  pass,  and  her  moist, 
brown  eyes  looked  straight  into  his  for  an  instant; 
then  the  glance  drooped  until  it  rested  on  his  mana- 
cled hands,  clung  there  an  instant,  and  traveled  back 
to  Ramsey  Latham's  face,  bearing  him  a  silent  mes- 
sage of  sympathy  and  understanding. 

HE  burned  with  the  swift  ru.sh  of  shame  that  suf- 
fused him;  in  the  presence  of  this  girl  he  felt  a 
terrible  degradation  that  he  should  be  seen  wearing 
the  badge  of  infamy,  and  he  turned  swiftly  toward 
the  welcome  haven  of  the  sheriff's  van.  His  foot  was 
on  the  lower  step  when  a  hand  was  laid  detainingly 
on  his  arm;  he  turned,  and  through  sudden  tears  of 
shame  and  heartbreak  looked  into  the  girl's  face. 

"You  must  be  braver  than  that,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  and  patted  his  arm  with  a  little  friendly  air 
of  camaraderie.  "You  mustn't  lose  heart  now  when 
your  trial  is  just  commencing;  you  must  conserve 
your  courage  to  make  the  fight  all  over  again  after 
you  come  out  of  prison.    How  long?"  she  queried. 

"Ten  years,"  his  choked  voice  answered  her.  "The 
ten  best  years  of  my  life — and  what  will  life  mean 
to  me  when  I  leave  San  Quentin?  From  a  convict  I 
shall  emerge  from  my  .stripes  into  civilian  clothes 
and  be — an  ex-convict." 

"Good  behavior  will  shorten  your  sentence,  you 
know,"  she  reminded  him,  "and  when  you  have  served 
half  of  it  you  will  be  eligible  for  parole.  That  means 
a  trifle  over  four  years  of  confinement  for  you — 
and  the  years  pass  quickly." 

"Not  in  San  Quentin,"  he  answered.  "Neverthe- 
less the  memory  of  you  will  help.  I  shall  never, 
never  forget  that  on  the  daik  day  of  my  disgrace 
a  gentle  and  lovely  lady  gave  me  of  her  sweet  sym- 
pathy when  all  the  world  denied  me,"  and  he  took  her 
soft  little  hand  in  both  of  his,  manacled,  and  kis.sed 
it  reverently.  Then  he  stepped  into  the  prison  van, 
the  heavy  door  closed  behind  him,  and  Brad  Milligan 
made  fast  the  padlock  in  the  hasp  outside. 

When  the  van  had  rumbled  on  for  half  a  minute 
Latham  rose  and  stood  with  his  face  pressed  to  the 
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little  barred  window  in 
the  door  of  the  vehicle. 
The  train  robber  sat 
smiling  sneeringly  at 
him.  The  girl  and  her 
traveling  companion 
were  slowly  walking 
away  from  the  jail, 
downhill  toward  the 
trolley  line.  Brad  Milli- 
gan lingered  to  roll 
and  light  a  cigarette, 
then  he  too  followed 
toward  the  trolley  line, 
for,  with  his  prisoners 
manacled  and  securely 
locked  within  that 
strong  van,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should 
accompany  the  slower- 
moving,  horse  -  drawn 
vehicle  on  its  rough, 
eight -mile  journey  to 
the  ferry  depot.  He 
much  preferred  to 
travel  in  the  street  car, 
meet  the  van  upon  ar- 
rival, and  again  take 
charge  of  his  prisoners. 


UPON  arrival  at  the 
ferry  depot  the  van 
backed  up  to  the  curb, 
and  Milligan  appeared 
and  unlocked  the  door. 
"Out  you  come,  boys," 
he  called  cheerfully.  "I've  waited  until  we've  just 
got  a  minute  to  catch  the  boat.  'Tain't  no  sense 
hangin'  around  in  the  waitin'  room,  with  the  crowd 
starin'  an'  speculatin'." 

Latham  and  the  train  robber  descended  and  in- 
stantly were  surrounded  by  a  morbidly  curious  crowd. 
One  young  man  pressed  forward  and  almost  thrust 
his  pert  face  into  Latham's,  so  Brad  Milligan  smote  the 
intruder  smartly  across  the  mouth  with  the  back  of 
his  great  hand.  "Cattle!"  he  murmured  sententiously. 

Latham  bowed  his  head,  waiting  for  the  train  rob- 
ber to  pick  up  his  impedimenta  and  start  for  the 
boat.  While  he  waited  his  face  was  aflame;  then, 
suddenly  recalling  the  girl  at  the  gate  of  the  county 
jail,  he  raised  his  head  defiantly,  squared  his  shoul- 
ders, and  bent  upon  the  crowd  a  glance  that  strove 
to  be  cool  and  calm  and  unabashed — and  at  that 
instant  he  saw  the  girl  again.  Still  accompanied 
by  her  companion,  who  Latham  guessed  was  her 
mother,  she  was  passing  around  the  flank  of  the 
crowd,  across  the  shoulders  of  which  her  calm  glance 
now  met  his.  She  favored  him  with  a  little  sad, 
wistful  smile  and  a  nod  of  approval  that  was  scarcely 
perceptible  ere  she  passed  on  through  the  ticket  gate 
and  disappeared  in  the  crowd  surging  through  the 
waiting  room  to  the  pier. 

In  the  meantime  Brad  Milligan  had  thoughtfully 
removed  his  overcoat,  folded  it,  and  drawn  it  up  be- 
tween and  over  Latham's  manacled  hands.  "There," 
he  said,  "you  can  make  a  bluff  at  carryin'  the  over- 
coat in  front  o'  you  with  both  hands  an'  that'll  hide 
the  bracelets.  Now  walk  a  little  bit  ahead  o'  me, 
an'  don't  look  back;  don't  pay  no  attention  to  me 
all  the  way  over;  sit  in  the  seat  ahead  o'  me,  an' 
nobody'll  ever  know  you  belong  in  my  party.  Bill 
here's  got  so  much  hardware  on  him  I  reckon  it's 
embarrassin'  to  be  seen  with  him;  he's  used  to  it 
an'  you  ain't." 

At  Sausalito,  just  before  they  boarded  the  train 
for  Greenbrae,  Latham  saw  the  girl  again.  She  was 
taking  leave  of  her  companion,  who  clasped  her  in 
a  motherly  embrace  and  kissed  her.  Latham  could 
see  the  girl's  mouth  quiver  a  little  as  she  forced  back 
the  tears,  and  so  interested  was  he  that  unconsciously 
he  paused  to  stare  at  her.  Milligan,  too,  was  guilty 
of  a  similar  breach  of  good  manners,  for  not  until 
she  had  parted  with  her  companion  and  boarded  the 
train  did  he  nudge  Latham  and  bid  him  move  on. 
They  followed  the  girl  up  the  steps  and  watched  her 
take  a  seat  a  few  sections  in  front  of  them.  Appar- 
ently she  was  oblivious  of  their  presence  on  the  train, 
for  throughout  the  entire  trip  she  continued  to  gaze 
pensively  out  the  window. 

THE  brakeman  came  through  the  car  calling  the 
next  station.  "We  pile  off  here,"  said  Milligan  as 
the  train  slid  to  a  halt,  and  Latham's  heart  leaped 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  girl  was  leaving  the  train 
at  Greenbrae  also.  He  longed  for  one  more  sympa- 
thetic glance  from  those  tender  brown  eyes;  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  priceless  jewel  he  could  treasure 
in  his  heart  through  all  the  weary  years  behind  San 
Quentin's  grim,  gray  walls. 

The  open  bus  that  operates  between  the  peniten- 
tiary and  Greenbrae  was  waiting  for  them.  A  com- 
mon carrier  is  this  same  bus,  by  the  way,  making 
no  di.stinction  whatever  in  the  .social  status  of  its 
passengers.  Murderers  en  route  to  the  penitentiary 
to  be  hanged,  mothers  visiting  their  wayAvard  boys, 
the  prison   reformer,  the  investigating  committee 
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from  the  State  Legislature,  the  warden's  latest  cook 
sent  up  by  a  San  Francisco  employment  agency — 
all  these  have  ridden  in  that  bus,  either  singly  or 
together.  In  happier  days  Latham  had  once  visited 
San  Quentin  as  a  luncheon  guest  of  the  warden 
under  a  previous  administration ;  honce  he  was  aware 
of  this  incongruity  and  was  not  surprised  when  the 
girl  climbed  up  on  the  seat  beside  the  driver. 

"Engaged  in  prison  reform  work,  I  suppose,"  he 
whispered  to  Milligan.    The  latter  shrugged. 

The  short  trip  up  to  the  prison  was  made  in  silence, 
the  girl  not  deigning  to  look  back  once  at  the  other 
occupants  of  the  vehicle.  Arrived  at  the  peniten- 
tiary, Milligan  alighted  with  his  two  charges,  saw 
a  door  with  a  sign  on  it,  "Turnkey's  Office,"  and 
started  toward  it.  The  girl  followed,  and  the  four 
entered  the  office  together.  The  turnkey  from  his 
desk  looked  up  interrogatively,  for  he  had  never  seen 
Brad  Milligan  before. 

"I'm  Brad  Milligan,  deputy  sheriff  of  Santa  Paula," 
the  latter  announced  quietly,  and  laid  a  sheaf  of  com- 
mitment papers  on  the 
turnkey's  desk.  "I've 
brought  one  p  r  i  s  o  n  e  )• 
from  Santa  Paula,  but 
the  sheriff  over  in  San 
Francisco  was  busy,  on 
account  o'  havin'  two 
prisoners  get  away  on 
him  this  mornin',  so  he 
asked  me  to  help  him 
out." 

The  turnkey  nodded, 
looked  through  the  com- 
mitment papers,  and  cast 
a  cold  eye  over  the  little 
company.  He  pressed  a 
button.  Milligan  unlocked 
the  Oregon  boot  from  the 
ankle  of  the  train  robber 
and  tossed  it  in  a  cor- 
ner ;  then  he  unlocked  the 
handcuffs  on  Latham's 
wrists  and  tucked  them 
in  his  pistol  pocket,  for 
he  carried  his  gun  in  a 
holster  under  his  left 
arm. 

"Nice  growin'  weather 
we're  havin',"  he  said 
with  the  amiability  of 
the  country  dweller. 
"That  heavy  rain  we  had 
last  week  didn't  do  the 
cherry  crop  no  good — " 

The  door  opened,  and 
a  large,  aggressive 
woman,  in  starched  white 
linen,  bustled  in.  Latham 
concluded  she  must  be 
the  matron  in  charge  of 
the  women  convicts.  The 
turnkey  nodded  toward 
the  girl,  standing  quietly 
behind  Brad  Milligan. 

"Make  a  search,  Mrs. 
Grant,"  he  ordered. 

Milligan  lifted  his  sombrero  as  the  matron  nod- 
ded to  him.  "Mrs.  Grant,"  he  said,  "the  sheriff 
over  in  San  Francisco  told  me  to  tell  you  that  he 
wanted  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  little  gal  here. 
He  says  to  give  her  all  the  best  of  it  whenever  you 
can,  because  she  ain't  had  nothin'  but  the  worst  of 
it  so  far.  An'  he  says  she's  a  good  girl  too.  He 
wouldn't  send  her  down  in  the  van — just  let  her  go 
quietlike  with  the  matron  an'  me  on  the  street  car; 
at  Sausalito  the  matron  turned  back,  an'  the  little 
girl  come  up  here  all  by  herself,  just  as  brave  as 
they  make  'em.  I  don't  so  much  as  have  to  keep 
an  eye  on  her." 

The  matron  nodded  again  and  advanced  upon  the 
girl.  She  smiled  a  professional  smile.  "Come,  my 
dear,"  .she  said,  and  led  the  girl  toward  the  door. 
As  they  passed  out  the  girl  looked  back  through  her 
tears  at  Ramsey  Latham,  and  as  their  glances  met 
he  bowed  to  her  gravely  and  with  old-fashioned  cour- 
tesy. Then  the  door  closed.  Like  some  bright  celes- 
tial visitor,  she  had  flashed  across  his  horizon  ere 
she  too  vanished,  like  him,  into  the  abyss. 

AS  he  had  anticipated,  the  years  were  long  before 
■  Ramsey  Latham  emerged  from  the  turnkey's 
office.  His  figure  still  was  that  of  a  young  man, 
but  his  face  was  lined  and  serious,  and  the  light  of 
youth  had  gone  from  his  eyes;  his  black  hair  was 
plentifully  besprinkled  with  gray.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, however,  he  was  still  the  same  handsome, 
well-dressed  man  that  had  entered  San  Quentin  five 
years  before.  By  permission  of  the  warden  he  had 
been  granted,  in  anticipation  of  his  release  on  parole, 
a  visit  from  a  San  Francisco  tailor,  who  had  meas- 
ured him  for  a  natty  suit  of  the  latest  cut;  he  had 
been  supplied  with  shoes  and  haberdashery  and  a 
jaunty  cloth  hat,  and  as  he  stepped  forth  from  the 
turnkey's  office,  with  the  latter's  "Good-by,  Latham, 
and  good  luck!"  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  looked 


in  every  particular  that  which  once  he  had  been — 
a  smart,  brisk,  care-free,  well-dressed  business  man. 

It  lacked  an  hour  of  the  departure  of  the  prison 
bus  for  Greenbrae,  but  Latham  would  not  wait.  He 
struck  out  down  the  road  at  a  brisk  walk.  It  was 
late  spring — a  season  that  decks  northern  and  cen- 
tral California  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  and  the  vivid 
green  Marin  County  hills  were  aflame  with  Cali- 
fornia poppies  and  buttercups,  relieved  at  intervals 
by  patches  of  blue-flag  lilies  and  early-blooming 
purple  lupines.  It  had  rained  a  little  the  night  be- 
fore— just  sufficient  to  level  the  dust  in  the  road 
and  cleanse  the  atmosphere — and  suddenly  Latham 
realized  that  at  last  he  was  out  of  prison.  The  air 
no  longer  was  burdened  with  the  odor  of  disinfectant. 
A  lilt  that  was  closely  akin  to  pain  rose  in  his  heart; 
the  future  stretched  before  him,  as  glorious  in  pros- 
pect as  any  golden-tinted  dream  of  youth,  and  he 
paused  and  gazed  around  him. 

From  the  wet  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  road  rose 
that  pungent,  earthy  aroma  peculiar  to  the  season 


"We  have  met  before,"  ventured  Latham.  "Please 
go  away,"  she  answered  drearily.    "I  do  not  know  you,  and  I  do  not  care  to  know  you  " 


of  the  year  when  Mother  Nature  rouses  from  her 
winter  somnolence  to  strew  with  lavish  hand  her  gold 
across  the  land.scape.  In  the  cloudless  blue  above 
a  long  wedge  of  wild  geese  sailed,  honking,  into  the 
south ;  the  burbling  trills  of  meadow  larks  came  from 
grass  and  fence  rail;  in  the  chaparral  far  up  the 
hillside  a  cock  quail  called  to  his  mate — and  lo,  it  was 
spring  again  in  Ramsey  Latham's  wintry  heart!  He 
thrilled  with  the  joy  of  living,  with  anticipation  of 
the  conflict  of  rehabilitation,  for  on  such  a  day  it  did 
not  seem  futile  or  pitiful  for  a  man  to  dream  of 
a  lost  world  reconquered.  He  turned  and  glanced 
across  the  bay  where  San  Francisco  lay  hidden  in 
the  morning  mist;  in  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  "the 
Mag's  parade"  passing  down  Market  Street  after 
the  Saturday  matinee;  he  tasted  again  the  cuisine 
of  his  favorite  restaurant,  and,  because  of  the  lilt 
in  his  heart  and  the  fact  that  he  had  been  silent 
five  years,  he  raised  his  voice  in  a  ballad  that  had 
been  popular  in  the  world  before  he  had  left  it. 

Presently  he  turned  a  bend  in  the  road  and  paused. 
In  the  lush  grass  below  the  road  a  woman  sat  on 
the  trunk  of  a  fallen  scrub  oak.  She  had  heard  him 
coming,  sensed  the  swift  rush  of  joyous  vitality  back 
of  his  song,  and  she  was  watching  for  the  singer. 
Latham  ceased  abruptly  when  he  saw  her  glance 
fixed  upon  him ;  then  her  eyela.shes  dropped  mod- 
estly, and  she  devoted  her  attention  to  a  bouquet 
of  wild  flowers  in  her  lap. 

Latham  stepped  down  off  the  road  and  paused  be- 
side her,  hat  in  hand.  "You  do  not  remember  me," 
he  said;  "but  we  have  met  before—" 

She  did  not  even  glance  at  him,  but  shook  her 
head  with  .something  of  the  weariness  and  hopeless- 
ness of  a  sad  little  child.  "Please  go  away,"  she 
answered  drearily.  "I  do  not  know  you,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  know  you.    We  have  never  met  before." 

"I  realize  that  I  employed  the  banal  language  of 
the  professional  masher,"  he  replied,  smiling;  "but 


still  I  decline  to  go  away.  I  insist  that  we  have  met 
before,  although  we  never  were  introduced.  Never-  • 
theless,  despite  that  fact,  the  la.st  time  we  met  you 
were  gracious  enough  to  speak  to  me.  That  was  the 
day  I  was  leaving  the  county  jail  in  the  prison  van;, 
you  will  remember  the  matron  took  you  down  to  the 
ferry  depot  in  the  street  car  and  had  you  in  chai-ge 
as  far  as  Sausalito.  The  deputy  sheriff  kept  his  eye  on 
you  after  that.  You  were  kind  to  me  that  day.  I  told 
you  I'd  never  forget  you  for  it — and  I  never  shall." 

"Oh,  forgive  me,"  she  pleaded  and  held  up  both 
hands  to  him.    "I  had  forgotten  you — " 

"I  understand.  Ours  was  a  very  brief  meeting  five 
years  ago;  naturally  your  thoughts  were  distracted 
that  day  so  you  couldn't  be  presumed  to  carry  a  very 
clear  picture  of  me  in  your  mind  if,  indeed,  you  gra- 
ciously condescended  to  remember  me  at  all." 

They  shook  hands  as  old  friends.  His  smile  was 
boyish;  hers  had  lost  none  of  its  wistfulness:  it 
leaped  to  her  brown  eyes  as  Latham  stooped  and 
again  kissed  her  hand  before  relinquishing  it. 

"This  is  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life,"  he  de- 
clared. "First  the  Board 
of  Prison  Directors  has 
paroled  me,  and  now  I've 
found  you  again.  Are 
you  waiting  here  f or 
friends  and  am  I  in- 
truding?" 

"I  have  no  friends  to 
wait  for  me,  Mr. — " 

"Latham  is  my  name, 
Ramsey  Latham." 

"Thank  you.  My  name 
is  Hilary  Kenyon.  They 
paroled  me  this  morn- 
ing too." 

"And  you  haven't  any 
friends?" 

"No.    Have  you?" 
"Well,  I  know  a  lot  of 
people,  and  I  have  one 
friend  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  Have  you  any 
-  relatives,  Miss  Kenyon?" 

"None.  Nobody  cares," 
she  answered. 

"I  do,"  he  retorted. 
"I've  always  cared,  from 
the  moment  you  spoke 
to  me  that  day  at  the 
county  jail.  And,  more- 
over, somebody  must 
have  cared,  else  how  did 
you  manage  your  parole? 
You  had  to  have  a  guar- 
antee of  employment  be- 
fore they  would  release 
you." 

"The  Salvation  Army 
attended  to  that.  I  have 
a  position  as  a  domestic 
— upstairs  work  and  two 
children.  I  hope  you  are 
going  to  a  nice  position, 
Mr.  Latham." 
"While  1  was  in  prison  my  attorney  purchased  a 
ranch  for  me  down  near  Santa  Paula.  I'm  going  down 
there.  Under  the  rules  of  the  parole  office  I  cannot 
engage  in  business  for  myself  until  my  sentence  ex- 
pires, and  I  have  sufficient  of  the  world's  goods  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  a  clerkship.  So  I'm  going 
to  be  a  rancher — alfalfa  and  beef  cattle,  you  know." 


I 


'It's 


HE  sat  down  on  the  tree  trunk  beside  her. 
a  fine  day,"  he  remarked. 
"Beautiful." 

"It  could  be  made  a  perfect  day,  Miss  Kenyon." 
"I  doubt  it,  Mr.  Latham." 

"I  do  not.  You  know  the  old  adage,  Miss  Kenyon. 
'Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.'  Well,  I  have 
an  idea.  Suppose  you  and  I  walk  to  Greenbrae  and 
catch  the  down  train  to  Sausalito.  There,  instead 
of  boarding  the  ferryboat  for  San  Francisco,  we  will 
ride  up  through  Marin  County  on  the  electric  local 
to  San  Anselmo.  A  mile  up  the  road  from  San 
Anselmo,  right  under  the  lee  of  Mount  Tamalpais, 
there  used  to  be  a  little  inn  kept  by  an  Italian.  He 
served  wonderful  things  to  eat,  and  as  he  was  doing 
well  the  last  time  I  favored  him  with  my  patronage 
it  is  probable  the  inn  is  still  in  operation.  On  a 
week  day  at  this  period  of  the  year  we  will  be  the 
only  guests  there,  and  we'll  lunch  out  under  the  oak 
trees  close  to  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  stream — " 

"But  you  don't  know  anything  about  me — what 
brought  me  to  San  Quentin." 

"And  I  do  not  care.  Moreover,  I  think  there  is 
a  democracy  to  misery  which  should  preclude  snob- 
ocracy,  and,  contrary  to  your  statement,  I  do  know 
what  brought  you  here.  I  remember  your  case  very 
well.  You  were  a  stenographer  in  the  office  of  a 
brute  who  persecuted  you,  and  in  a  scuffle  one  day 
you  stabbed  him  with  a  stiletto  paper  knife." 

She  nodded  gravely.  "It  is  hard  to  convict  a  womar 
of  murder,"  she  said.         (Continued  on  page  27) 
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FIGURES  don't  lie  in  the  sense  that  0  \ 

they  could  be  easily  convicted  of  per- 
jury  if  they  were  human,  but,  like  many 
:rafty  human  beings,  figures  sometimes 
;onceal  the  real  truth  and  permit  you  to 
-nislead  yourself,  which  in  humans  is  considered  a 
form  of  lying,  else  why  that  searching,  if  futile, 
)ath  administered  in  the  law  courts:  "You  solemnly 
5wear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
jut  the  truth"? 

There  was  once  a  time  when  a  business  man  trusted 
1  good  deal  to  luck,  and,  if  he  was  religious,  particu- 
arly  if  he  was  also  superstitious,  invoked  for  every 
lew  undertaking  the  aid  and  protection  of  whatever 
■orm  of  deity  and  whatever  patron  saint  he  hap- 
jened  to  believe  in.  The  merchant  who  sent  a  cara- 
.•an  across  the  desert  or  a  trading  ship  across  the 
;eas  needed  to  believe  in  luck,  since  there  were  no 
•eliable  data  from  which  to  forecast  a  successful  re- 
;ult  unless  luck  was  on  his  side. 

Business  was  once  both  adventurous  and  pictur- 
'sque.  Gradually,  however,  there  developed  branches 
)f  business  that  were  only  adventurous.  To-day  few 
)usinesses  are  picturesque,  but  nearly  all  remain  ad- 
venturesome— that  is,  full  of  risks  and  uncertainties. 

To  reduce  the  uncertainties  of  business  to  cer- 
ainties,  as  far  as  may  be,  is  the  chief  function  of 
he  business  executive. 

A  generation  ago  the  admired  type  of  business 
nan  was  the  "man  of  broad  vision."  He  was  the 
cind  of  man  who  had  confidence  in  Kansas,  who 
lelieved  that  big  department  stores  would  pay,  and 
hat  "horseless  vehicles"  would  some  day  be  in  gen- 
eral use.  He  also  was  the  man  who  merged  railroads 
md  manufacturing  companies  and  gave  us  the  trust 
luestion  to  torment  us.  He  used  figures  when  he 
■ould  get  them,  but  many  of  his  operations  were  far 
)eyond  the  bounds  of  then  existing  figures.  He  was 
I  man  of  imagination,  and  figures  served  chiefly  as 
I  spur  to  his  imagination.  The  use  he  made  of  sta- 
istical  data  would  be  .smiled  at  nowadays. 

Then  came  the  business  man  of  the  modern  type. 
ie  has  catalogued  and  card-indexed  all  available 
iata  on  his  particular  business.  He  knows  what 
lappened  last  year  in  the  face  of  certain  controlling 
onditions.  He  knows  what  the  controlling  condi- 
ions  are  this  year,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  purely 
I  mathematical  problem  to  determine  what  will  hap- 
)en  this  year.  Do  events  always  turn  out  as  calcu- 
ated?  Certainly  not.  But  they  should.  That  is 
he  point.  It  is  something  to  know  what  should  hap- 
)en  even  if  it  doesn't  happen. 

I  think  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  like  to 
volve  a  plan  that  is  based  upon  apd  supported 
■y  figures.  I  have  less  confidence  in  figures  than 
nost  men,  but  I  experience  a  keen  intellectual  pleas- 
ire  in  collecting  figures  and  deducing  conclusions 
rom  them.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  figures 
lave  as  frequently  led  me  astray  as  guided  me  to 
.  right  conclusion. 
Perhaps  the  most  scientific  figuring  done  by 
nyone  is  in  the  handicapping  of  race  horses, 
^he  quantity  of  really  significant  facts  and  figures 
ivailable  to  the  busi- 
less  man  in  most  lines 
f  business  is  strikingly 
ncomplete  when  com- 
)ared  with  the  data  at 
he  command  of  any 
ace-track  dopester. 
'furthermore,  the  at- 
empted  forecasting  of 
vh&t  a  race  horse  will 

0  by  what  he  has  done 

1  a  very  definite  sci- 
nce  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  old  and 
•ased  on  the  actual  ex- 
lerience  of  scores  of 
len.  The  past  per- 
ormances  of  every 
ace  horse  are  care- 
ully  charted,  and  from 
hese  charts  it  is  possi- 
le  to  calculate  with  ab- 
olute  exactnes.s  where 
ny  given  horse  should 

,inigh  in  any  given  field 
'f  horses   when  the 

vcights,  distance,  and 
{ondition  of  the  track 
'  re  known.  But  what 
,  race  horse  should  do 
)nd  what  he  actually 
,  o««  do  are  two  quite 
■  ifferent  things,  as  wit- 

efw  the  empty  pockets 

{  most  of   the  men 


Accounting  figures  are  at  their 
bent  when  they  tell  you  about  your  expemen 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 


who  make  a  practice  of 
betting  on  the  races.  It 
is  somewhat  the  same 
way  in  business.  The  re- 
sults which  figures  fore- 
cast frequently  fail  to 
occur,  because  the  deter- 
mining factor  turns  up 
in  some  circumstance  en- 
tirely outside  the  realm 
of  figures.  In  other 
words,  figures,  while 
seeming  to  tell  the  entire 
truth,  frequently  fail  to 
do  so  and  therefore  may 
justly  be  called  liars. 

It  is  well  to  have  fig- 
ures, but  it  is  also  well 
not  to  put  too  much  con- 
fidence in  them.  That  is 
the  trouble  with  both 
race-track  dopester  and 
business  statistician.  The 
race-track  gambler's  fig- 
ures are  so  convincing  to 
him  that  he  bets  his  last 
dollar  without  hesitation, 
and  the  business  man's 
statistics    so  conclusive 

that  he  risks  more  than  he  should  before  his  plans 
have  actually  demonstrated  that  they  will  accomplish 
what  his  figures  indicate. 

I  know  of  a  certain  hotel  out  West  which  is  being 
conducted  at  a  loss  because  its  owner  depended  too 
much  on  statistics  when  he  decided  how  many  pri- 
vate bathrooms  the  hotel  should  contain.  The  town 
needed  a  new  and  up-to-date  hotel.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  such  an  enterprise  would  be  a  money- 
making  venture.  The  problem  was  to  make  it  pay 
the  highest  possible  return  on  the  investment. 

There  was  no  first-class  hotel  within  fifty  miles, 
but  a  slightly  larger  city  about  sixty  miles  away 
supported  a  most  excellent  hostelry.  There  our  hotel 
promoter  \Vent  to  study  conditions.  He  learned  ap- 
proximately how  many  drummers  wei'e  cared  for 
weekly  by  the  principal  hotels  of  the  neighboring 
city.  He  learned  how  many  rooms  with  bath  were 
being  let  to  these  drummers  weekly.  He  already 
knew  how  many  drummers  were  housed  each  week 
by  the  hotels  of  his  own  town.  He  also  knew  the 
number  of  rooms  with  bath  in  the  home-town  hotels, 
and,  furthermore,  he  knew  that  these  few  rooms 
were  in  constant  demand.  It  became  a  very  easy 
matter  to  compute  the  number  of  rooms  with  bath 
his  new  hotel  should  contain. 

The  hotel  was  opened  over  a  year  ago.  A  majority 
of  the  rooms  with  bath  are  vacant  every  night.  The 
figures  from  which  the  hotel  man  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  private  baths 
that  he  could  rent  to 
drummers  were  per- 
fectly correct  figures, 
but  he  had  overlooked 
the  sordid  fact  that 
most  commercial  trav- 
elers do  not  take  a  tub 
bath  at  every  opportu- 
nity. They  reserve  that 
ceremony  and  its  added 
expense  for  the  places 
^hich  they  call  "live" 
towns.  This  man's  town 
was  "dry"  and  was?  re- 
puted to  be  anything 
but  "live"  by  the  trav- 
eling fraternity.  There 
is  something  about 
a  "live"  town  that 
quickens  the  pulse  of 
even  the  most  sober- 
minded  Gideon  and 
prompts  him  to  bathe, 
shave  with  unusual 
care,  have  his  trousers 
pressed,  and  wear  his 
best  cravat.  In  other 
words,  drummers  who 
regularly  take  a  "room 
and  bath"  and  employ 
the  services  of  the  hotel 
valet  in  a  "live"  town 
eschew  those  luxuries 
when    they    visit  a 


His  figures  couldn't  show  why  the  movies  are  popular 


"dead"  town.  This  strange  idiosyncrasy  of  the  aver- 
age drummer  rendered  valueless  the  hotel  man's  data 
on  the  demand  for  bathing  facilities — or,  as  the  bus 
driver  told  me,  "made  a  fool  of  his  figgers." 

A  gentleman  once  consulted  me  with  reference  to 
the  sales  possibilities  of  a  motion-picture  apparatus 
suitable  for  use  in  private  homes.  He  had  ascer- 
tained the  estimated  number  of  people  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  motion-picture  theatres  fre- 
quently, had  calculated  the  number  of  different  fam- 
ilies from  which  this  attendance  was  probably  ob- 
tained, and  then,  by  the  use  of  certain  statistics  on 
American  incomes,  had  arrived  at  the  percentage  of 
those  families  in  which  his  apparatus  could  be  af- 
forded. To  be  on  the  safe  side,  he  divided  in  half 
the  figures  thus  obtained.  It  all  sounds  reasonable 
enough,  doesn't  it? 

His  figures  may  have  been  all  right,  but  he  over- 
looked the  circumstance  that  the  charm  of  the 
"movies"  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  they  afford 
"some  place  to  go."  What  makes  a  man  leave  un- 
touched the  decanter  in  his  own  sideboard  and  go 
to  his  club  to  get  a  highball?  What  makes  the  man 
who  has  a  billiard  table  in  his  own  home  go  down- 
town to  play  a  match  with  his  next-door  neighbor? 
The  same  cause  makes  the  average  movie  fan  more 
or  less  indifferent  to  the  idea  of  having  motion  pic- 
tures in  his  own  home.  My  friend's  market  for  his 
apparatus  developed,  not  among  the  people  who  make 
a  practice  of  patronizing  motion-picture  theatres,  but 
among  those  who  do  not. 

Figures  frequently  mislead  by  appearing  to  be 
the  controlling  figures  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  not.  To  determine  what  figures  one  needs 
as  a  guide  is  often  difiicult,  and  to  obtain  such  fig- 
ures is  more  often  practically  impossible. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  present  at  a  conference 
called  to  discuss  the  advertising  of  a  large  revolver 
manufacturer.  It  was  suggested  that  a  certain 
amount  of  money  be  used  to  advertise  this  revolver 
in  the  farm  journals,  which  is  to  say  the  agricul- 
tural papers,  read  by  farmers.  "Perfectly  useless!" 
snapped  one  of  the  conferees.  "I  have  the  figures 
to  prove  it.  The  So-and-So  Farm  Journal  made  an 
investigation  for  us  two  years  ago.  They  sent  an 
inquiry  blank  to  several  thousands  of  their  subscribers 
asking  each  farmer  whether  he  owned  a  revolver  and, 
if  not,  whether  he  felt  that  a  revolver  was  a  weapon 
for  which  a  farmer  had  any  reasonable  need.  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  the  replies.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  who  replied  said  they  didn't  own  re- 
volvers and  had  absolutely  no  use  for  such  things. 
The  advertising  manager  of  the  paper  had  to  admit 
that  revolvers  were  one  article  he  couldn't  sell." 

"What  percentage  of  replies  to  their  inquiry  did 
they  receive?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  remember.  Five  or  ten  per  cent,  I  believe." 

I  didn't  press  the  point,  as  I  am  not  a  believer 
in  the  farm  paper  as  a  medium  for  advertising  re- 
volvers, but  it  struck  me  as  remarkable  that  these 
figures  should  be  considered  conclusive.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  no  reliable  statistics  in  regard  to  revolvers 
could  be  obtained  save  by  a  mo.st  careful  and  tactful 
hou.se-to-house  canvass.      (Continued  on  page  24) 
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COLLIER 


Bad  Days  for  Small  Potatoes 

TIMES  like  these  and  issues  like  the  national  defense  are  fatal 
to  the  commonplace  politician.  It  is  barbarous  to  ask  him  to 
face  such  a  problem  in  a  presidential  year  and  tell  him  his  place 
depends  on  the  kind  of  answer  he  gives.  He  has  no  landmarks 
to  go  by,  no  precedents  to  guide  him,  and  no  leader  whom  he  is  not 
afraid  to  follow.  Vainly  pleading  for  time  and  protesting  his  spiritual 
unpreparedness,  he  is  dragged  to  his  unhappy  fate.  Life  was  very 
soft  for  him  before  the  flash  of  gunpowder  in  Europe  revealed  the 
world  in  a  searching  light,  forced  us  to  consider  the  realities  of 
our  national  existence,  and  made  us  understand  how  intimately 
our  own  lives  and  fortunes  are  bound  up  with  it.  There  was  no 
public  question  which  he  could  not  answer  out  of  the  campaign 
book  of  slang,  and  no  patriotic  longing  that  he  could  not  gratify 
by  waving  the  poor  old  flag.  His  experience  had  taught  him  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  disposing  of  a  troublesome  issue  is  to  avoid 
it.  A  lot  of  "crying  needs"  and  "pressing  problems"  will  evapo- 
rate if  you  give  them  time.  Many  a  man  whose  only  ability  con- 
sists in  dodging  has  enjoyed  a  long,  interesting,  and  contemptible 
public  career.  A  list  of  successful  cowards  in  politics  would  include 
eminent  names  among  the  leaders  of  both  parties.  But  once  or 
twice  in  a  lifetime  a  real  issue  that  cannot  be  evaded  arises  at 
Washington,  and  it  is  almost  invariably  destructive  of  the  timid 
and  shuffling  politician.  A  man  may  survive  who  takes  one  side  or 
the  other.  But  the  politician  who  doesn't  know  which  side  to  take 
is  no  better  off  than  he  would  be  between  the  trenches  in  Flanders. 
He  is  the  most  miserable  of  neutrals  at  a  time  when  the  word  neu- 
tral is  practically  synonymous  with  doormat  the  world  over.  It  is 
a  waste  of  time  to  offer  advice  Congress  at  the  present  moment  is 
in  a  state  of  panic.  It  would  hardly  be  surprising  if  Congressmen 
jumped  out  of  the  window  of  the  Capitol  before  the  session  ended. 
The  Bryanites  are  wild  with  fear  of  their  own  countrymen.  Many 
Democrats  are  utterly  bewildered,  and  most  of  the  Republicans 
cower  in  the  corners  and  only  dare  come  out  to  utter  some  highly 
illuminating  expression  about  the  delightful  personal  character  of 
the  German-American  voters  of  their  districts.  It  would  be  useless 
to  whisper  to  these  statesmen  that  men  have  been  known  before 
this  to  get  into  oflftce  merely  by  the  exercise  of  patriotic  judgment. 
That  is  language  for  which  their  own  ofi'ers  no  equivalent. 

The  Leaderless 

THE  President  must  blame  himself  if  the  House  majority  is 
"milling"  crazily.  What  else  could  be  expected  without  definite 
leadership?  The  notion  created  in  the  minds  of  Congressmen  is 
that  the  President  is  either  indifferent  on  the  question  or  that  he 
is  just  about  as  undecided  which  side  to  take  as  some  of  them  are. 
He  has  given  the  impression  that  he  is  less  interested  in  the  nation's 
defense  than  in  other  subjects,  but  that  the  question  has  been  forced 
on  him  and  he  will  consider  it  among  the  numerous  matters  to  be 
adjusted  by  Congress.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Bryan-Kitchin 
plotters,  who  feel  no  such  indecision  and  are  sharp  enough  to  see 
that  this  is  no  minor  issue,  but  by  far  the  most  important  mat- 
ter that  has  come  before  the  public  in  many  years,  have  managed 
to  stir  almost  a  rebellion  against  the  President  among  members  of 
his  own  party.  The  fault  lies  with  Mr.  Wilson  or,  rather,  with 
his  inability  to  understand  the  immense  seriousness  of  the  question 
and  the  depth  of  feeling  in  the  country.  He  was  a  long  time  in 
getting  rid  of  Mr.  Bryan.  Whether  he  ever  got  rid  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
influence — or  ever  will  get  rid  of  it — is  a  question.  In  any  case? 
even  after  he  had  apparently  made  up  his  mind  that  "something 
must  be  done,"  he  left  decision  as  to  what  should  be  done  and  plans 
for  doing  it  entirely  to  his  Cabinet  officers,  and  merely  repeated 
to  Congress  their  opinion.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  an 
Administration  policy  on  every  subject  except  the  most  important 
subject  of  all.  On  that  there  is  a  Garrison  policy  and  there  is  a 
Daniels  policy,  but  there  is  no  Wilson  policy.  Congressmen  cannot 
be  blamed  for  not  following  when  there  is  nothing  to  follow.  But 
as  we  say,  the  diflficulty  lies  in  Mr.  WILSON'S  own  feeling.  It  seems 
impossible  to  arouse  his  interest.  Otherwise  we  believe  that  if  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  attack  the  subject  with  the  same  energy  and 
intelligence  that  he  has  shown  in  dealing  with  matters  with  which 
he  was  familiar,  if  he  would  call  the  leaders  in  the  House  and  Senate 
and  the  trained  military  advisers  of  the  Government  into  consulta- 
tion, he  might  even  now  prepare  a  bill  that  would  rally  the  common 
sense  of  his  party  to  his  support.  As  it  is,  he  has  left  this  element 
unprotected,  bewildered,  and  leaderless.   No  one  is  happy  over  the 


recommendations  for  the  navy  which  he  made  casually  in  his  me; 
sage.  They  don't  satisfy  the  Bryanites,  they  give  the  sane  membei 
of  the  party  nothing  to  stand  on  safely,  and  they  are  ridiculous  to  a 
who  believe  that  this  generation  is  the  trustee  of  a  vast  estate,  bot 
material  and  spiritual,  and  who  are  by  conscience  driven  to  deman 
that  it  receive  the  assurance  of  safety.  To  them  the  Daniels  pn 
gram  seems  little  better  than  no  program  at  all.  In  fact,  it  ma 
be  worse  if  it  gives  the  people  of  the  country  a  false  and  exaggei 
ated  notion  of  the  strength  of  their  defenses,  and  leads  them  to  clin 
to  such  political  policies  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  are  safe! 
put  forward  only  by  nations  able  to  defend  them  by  force  of  arm 

An  Editorial  by  a  Senator 

HERE  is  a  very  good  editorial.    It  consists  (without  chan| 
except  the  italics  we  have  introduced)  of  a  letter  sent  to 
by  United  States  Senator  Henry  F.  Ashurst  of  Arizona: 

"Your  editorial,  entitled  'Smash  the  Pork  Barrel,'  was  timely. 
In  these  parlous  days,  when  most  persons  see,  or  think  they  see, 
what  is  wrong  with  Congress  in  particular  and  the  Government 
in  general,  it  is  passing  strange  that  they  do  not  perceive  that 
tlie  -most  damninf/  blight  upon  Congresfs  is  the  Pork  Barrel  system. 
Your  editorial  discusses  the  expenditures  of  public  money  on  water- 
ways of  doubtful  value.  Why  do  you  not,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
Pork  Barrel  system,  urge  the  passage  of  Senator  Newlands'  bill, 
which  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  waterways  commission  and 
a  board  of  river  regulation,  etc.?  This  bill  was  2739  in  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress  and  is  S.2685  in  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.  The 
bill  provides  that  our  rivers  and  harbors  shall  be  dealt  with  in 
a  large  way,  just  as  we  dealt  with  the  Panama  Canal. 

"To  illustrate  how  the  Pork  Barrel  system  cripples  the  efficiency 
of  the  Government,  you  will  recall  that  lecent  disturbances  on 
the  Mexican  border  required  the  presence  of  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  The  necessity  for 
these  troops  still  exists,  but  the  191(5  elections  are  looming  up, 
and  some  members  of  Congress  in  whose  States  forts  or  barracks 
are  situated  are  bombarding  the  departments  urging  that  the 
troops  be  taken  away  from  the  Mexican  border  where  they  are 
l  eally  reciuired  and  sent  back  to  those  various  army  posts  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  where  soldiers  are  not  just  now  needed. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Pork  Barrel  is  an  evil  that  will  remain 
until  the  people  and  the  newspapers  denounce  appropHations  for 
their  oivn  districts  unless  the  same  be  justified  by  the  actual  neces- 
sities and  requirements  of  the  Government  as  a  whole. 

"Politicians,  as  a  rule,  pawn  their  courage  withJANUS  in  return 
for  a  popularity  ticket.  When  the  Pork  Barrel  becomes  unpopular 
Congressmen  will  st rennoiisly  oppose  it. 

"Very  respectfully  yours,  Henry  F.  Ashurst." 

This  is  an  exact  analysis  in  small  space.  Critics  always  aim  tl 
blows  at  the  Congressman  or  Senator  (and  the  Congressman  c' 
Senator  who  is  cowardly  ought  to  be  blamed)  ;  but  the  critics  ough 
to  help  the  Congressman  by  pointing  out  that  the  real  demand  fc 
pork  often  originates  with  the  people  of  the  district.  The  poir 
of  this  editorial  can  probably  best  be  made  concrete  by  this  que; 
tion :  Where  is  the  first  newspaper,  or  the  first  commercial  clul 
or  the  first  group  of  persons  in  any  community  which  will  go  o 
record  against  pork  for  their  own  district? 

The  Perfect  He 

AN  author,  described  editorially  as  "one  of  the  chief  spokesme 
.  of  the  English  feminists,"  has  this  utterly  precious  bit  in  th 
"Atlantic  Monthly"  for  January  : 

A  few  days  ago,  when  Britain  was  floating  a  large  war  loan,  one  woma 
told  me  that  she  could  not  understand  its  terms.  We  went  into  them  togethe 
and  she  found  that  she  understood  perfectly.   She  was  surprised. 

We  wonder  if  this  "novelist  of  ability"  ever  heard  of  the  America 
young  woman  who  is  taught  to  play  tennis  every  summer?  Hi 
little  essay  is  entitled  "Further  Notes  on  the  Intelligence  of  Woman, 
but  he  doesn't  note  how  this  woman  had  the  intelligence  to  flatte 
him  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  There  may  be  better  ways  of  handlin 
the  average  male  in  England,  U.  S.  A.,  or  elsewhere  than  to  let  hir 
tell  you  about  it,  but  nobody  has  ever  discovered  same. 

Those  Mysterious  English 

THE  English  are  at  once  a  cold-blooded  and  extremely  senti 
mental  people.  When  they  are  sentimental  they  are  ver 
much  so — they  lose  consciousness  in  a  manner  rarely  observe 
in  the  more  quick-blooded,  critical  French.  Here,  in  the  crisi 
of  their  fate,  you  will  find  hundreds  of  sturdy,  stolid  Britisher 
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listening  enchanted  night  after  night  in  a  music  hall  while  some 
fragile,  saccharine,  yellow-haired  little  soprano  sings: 

Oh,  we  don't  want  to  lose  you, 
But  we  think  you'd  better  go. 

For  your  king  and  your  country. 
They  do  need  you  so.  .  .  . 
—and  assures  the  prospective  warriors,  with  the  devoted  gallery 
humming  the  tune,  that 

We  will  cheer  you,  thank  you,  ki-i-ss  you, 

When  you  come  back  home  again ! 
For  months  this  was  one  of  the  most  popular  "war"  songs  in  London ! 
And  yet  the  men  who  express  themselves  in  such  lyrics  as  these  are 
the  same  men  who  held  the  German  right  wing  when  the  avalanche 
first  came  rolling  down  through 
France,  do  not  know  when  they 
are  beaten,  and  are  perhaps  the  best 
individual  soldiers  in  the  world. 

Guesses  About  Business 

A SUCCESSFUL  financier  named 
J.  P.  Morgan  used  to  warn  his 
interviewers  that  there  is  no  sense 
in  betting  against  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  In  reading  all  these 
January  forecasts  as  to  the  coming 
year's  business,  one  wonders  why 
the  predicters  and  experts  don't 
profit  by  that  observation.  A  year 
ago  the  economic  palmists  were  of 
two  factions — one  predicting  that 
the  war  would  knock  things  end- 
ways in  this  country,  and  the  other 
saying  that  perhaps,  after  all,  it 
might  not  be  so  bad.  Neither  had 
any  idea  of  the  strength  and  re- 
sourcefulness that  our  country's 
business  actually  did  show  during 
1915,  nor  of  the  results  that  were 
actually  achieved.  So  again  we  now 
have  two  schools  of  financial  proph- 
ecy— one  urging  that  peace  after 
the  war  will  be  an  awful  setback 
for  us,  and  the  other  stating  that 
possibly  we  may  be  able  to  weather 
the  storm.  One  gets  rather  tired  of 
these  gloom  gassers.  There  are  cer- 
tain fairly  definite  tests  of  business 
strength,  just  as  of  human  health, 
and  these  are  all  in  our  favor.  The 
rates  at  which  the  means  of  paying 
debts  in  other  countries  are  valued 
here  shows  that  our  country  has 

the  upper  hand  in  its  foreign  trade  as  never  before  in  all  history. 
The  stock  market  may  alternate  hot  and  cold  fits,  but  the  solid 
securities  of  both  railroads  and  industrial  companies  hold  what 
they  gained  in  1915.  Their  domg  so  is  justified  by  the  established 
tests  of  crop  prosperity,  record  bank  clearings,  huge  activity  in 
iron  and  steel  making,  and  reviving  railroad  earnings.  The  health 
is  there  whether  our  economic  doctors  want  to  admit  it  or  not. 

Booze  Boosting 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  ours  out  in  St.  Louis— Mr.  H.  J. 
Carroij- — writes  us  a  letter  that  seems  to  be  a  ready-made 
editorial.    Here  is  his  letter: 

On  Christmas  Day  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  "Republic,"  in  closing  a  "booster 
contest"  among  public-school  children  as  to  why  their  city  is  the  best  ever, 
awarded  first  prize  (which  happened  U)  be  $10)  to  a  boy  whose  letter  began: 

St.  Louin  in  ^eat  becaune  it  has  the  largest  brewery— 
Maybe  that  is  why  the  "Republic"  thinks  St.  Louis  is  a  live  city; 
but  if  this  is  boo.sting,  what  is  a  knock  like? 

And  Some  Congressmen? 

THIS  capital  bit  of  advice  should  have  been  printed  long  ago 
by  the  newspapers  of  San  Francisco  and  Hoboken  and  various 
p<jints  Vxftween,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  Don  Marquis  said  it  first 
in  the  New  York  "Evening  Sun": 

Lots  of  people  go  U>  a  clairvoyant  to  get  their  minds  read  when  they 
should  consult  an  osteopath. 


D^rlin?,  in  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Rejrister 


Ruining  That  Rehearsal 


The  Chippewas  Object 

NEWSPAPERS  print  a  dispatch  from  Cloquet,  Minn.,  concern- 
ing a  petition  that  the  Reservation  Indians  are  signing  at 
Fond  du  Lac.  The  petition  is  addressed  to  Cato  Sells,  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington.  Here's  part  of  the  dispatch : 

The  Chippewa  Treaty  of  1854  provides  that  "no  spirituous  liquors  shall  be 
made,  sold,  or  used,"  and  at  Brookston,  Minn.,  liquor  is  being  sold  and  dis- 
posed of  to  the  hurt  and  detriment  of  the  Indians. 

Perhaps  "personal  liberty"  advocates  will  hold  that  an  Indian  treaty 
signed  sixty-one  years  ago  is  only  a  scrap  of  paper  after  all.  But 
the  Chippewas  seem  to  have  some  good  ideas  about  the  effects 

of  booze,  and  they  aren't  afraid  to 
speak  right  out  in  meeting. 

The  Truth  About  Patronage 

WHEN  a  man  is  sent  to  Con- 
gress and  paid  $625  per  month 
(plus  extras)  to  represent  the  na- 
tion as  seen  from  the  angle  of  his 
locality,  he  ought  to  do  a  good  job 
or  get  out.  A  leading  Southern 
newspaper,  "The  State"  of  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  gets  at  the  nub  of  the 
matter  in  these  words: 

Once  a  Representative  has  arrived 
at  a  commanding  place  in  the  House 
patronage  becomes  a  nuisance  to  him.  It 
is  valued  in  the  main  by  members  whose 
talents  are  best  suited  to  the  sordid  task 
of  hanging  around  and  pleading  for  it, 
and  who  ought  to  be  engaged  in  the  far 
more  honorable  trade  of  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions to  "Mother, Home,  and  Heaven," 
and  similar  literary  productions. 
If  public  opinion  in  the  South  will 
only  back  up  this  enlightened  view, 
the  nation  will  get  a  lot  more  serv- 
ice out  of  the  present  Congress 
and  its  successors. 

Golden  Days 

ANNIVERSARIES  hark  back. 
.  Sometimes  they  also  point  for- 
ward. A  forward  -  pointing  anni- 
versary was  Vassar's  recently  cele- 
brated fiftieth  birthday.  Here  was 
a  women's  college  lodging  and  feed- 
ing 3,000  guests  and  providing  all 
the  necessary  services.  One  envi- 
ous college  president  remarked: 
"Whom  did  they  ever  get  to  do  all 
this?  Do  you  suppose  he  would  be 
available  again  ?"  Nor  was  practical  management  all.  Intellectually, 
too,  the  air  was  invigorating.  Problems  ranging  from  the  geograph- 
ical to  the  neo-social  were  under  discussion,  and  on  every  hand  were 
lectures  by  authorities  and  debates  by  college  undergraduates  rep- 
resenting various  colleges.  Artistically,  Vassar's  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary was  no  less  a  joy.  Undergraduates  themselves  wrote  and  en- 
acted the  Pageant  of  Athena — symbol  of  the  wisdom-consecrated 
life.  A  wall  of  evergreens  barely  concealed  a  stream,  slow-winding 
through  a  meadow,  and  green  hillsides  beyond,  over  which  knights 
and  ladies  in  medieval  splendor,  falcons  in  hand,  galloped  to  the 
chase.  Radiant  Sappho  stopped  as  she  passed  by,  and  appeal- 
ing Marie  de  France  repeated  one  of  her  lays — carefully  selected ! 
There  were  the  Abbess  Hilda  and  little  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  many 
others,  each  a  lingering  picture.  The  Vassar  orchestra  furnished 
the  music,  all  except  strange  little  wisps  of  tune  from  tinkling  min- 
strels. As  the  whole  gorgeous  procession  filed  across  the  green- 
sward the  college  body,  which  had  been  massed  behind,  marched 
down  eight  abreast  in  sweaters  of  many  shades,  joining  in  the 
chorus  of  the  last  episode — Gaudcamys  ioitur — a  complete  up-to- 
date  allegiance  to  gray-robed  Athena.  When,  in  a  celebration  of  four 
short  days,  a  college  can  inspire  thou.sands  of  women  with  a  sense, 
not  only  of  what  she  has  done,  but  of  what  they  may  do,  when  each 
woman's  sense  of  her  own  possibilities  is  heightened  by  her  con- 
sciousne.ss  of  the  va.st  body  of  which  she  is  so  small,  though  .so  real, 
a  part,  it  is  time  for  all  women  to  admit  how  great  is  their  joy 
in  this  heritage.   And  for  men  to  be  proud  of  this  our  newer  world. 
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A  Railroad  Run  with  Gasoline 

TXT'HEN  G.  R.  Richardson  of  Westmoreland,  Kas.,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Kansas  &  Southern  Railroad,  is  through  with 
a  day's  work  he  runs  his  rolling  stock  into  a  shed  next  door  to 
the  depot,  locks  the  door,  and  goes  home.  Next  morning  he  un- 
locks the  door,  cranks  his  engine,  and  starts  for  the  town  of  Blaine, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  six  miles  away.  His  train,  seen  in  the 
photograph  above,  makes  three  round  trips  a  day,  carrying  both 
passengers  and  freight,  and  earns  real  profits.  The  K.  &  S. 
was  originally  a  steam  railroad.  It  failed  to  make  money,  and 
then  Richardson  put  on  the  gasoline  ti-ain.  The  line  is  the  only 
rail  service  out  of  Westmoreland,  the  .seat  of  Pottawatomie  County. 

Hauling  a  Bridge  Span  on  Barges 

TN  the  oval  at  the  left  two  tugboats  are  seen  towing  a  large  steel 
-*-span  on  barges  to  its  place  on  the  piers  of  a  new  bridge  that  is 
being  built  aci-o.ss  the  Columbia  River  from  Portland,  Ore.,  to  Van- 
couver, Wash.  The  bridge  will  have  thirteen  spans,  and  twelve  of 
them  are  transported  this  way.  After  each  .section  of  the  bridge  frame 
has  been  built  at  a  Vancouver  dock,  four  barges,  half  filled  with 
water  so  that  they  will  support  trestles  at  the  desired  height,  are 
placed  under  it.  Then  the  water  is  pumped  out  of  the  barges,  which 
rise  and  float  the  span.  At  the  piers  the  method  is  rever.sed.  The 
span  is  lowered  into  position  by  pumping  water  back  into  the  barges. 


THE  TOLL  — FIVE  LIVES.  A  defective  steel  span  across  the  Spokane  River  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  two  trolley  cars,  dropping 
one  of  them  into  midstream  and  leaving  the  other  leaning  against  the  abutment.    Five  passengers  in  the  first  car  were  killed  and  twelve  were  badly  hurt 


Copvrlpbt  by  American  Press  AssoclatloD 
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A  French  nine-inch  gun  on  Gallipoli  replying  to  a  Turkish  gun  across  the  strait  in  one  of  the  last  artillery  duels  before  the  allied  land  forces  embarked 

Copyrght  by  Me.Imi  Photo  Service 

A  Farewell  Shot— the  End  of 
a  Campaign  That  Fizzled 

TN  the  snapshot  above  French  gunners  are  seen  taking  one  of  their  last 
-'-shots  at  the  Turks  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  Franco-British  land 
forces  from  the  Dardanelles.  The  abandonment  of  Gallipoli  Peninsula 
was  a  final  acknowledgment  of  British  failure  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Germanized  Turkish  army,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  Turks  and 
Teutons  should  rejoice;  but  the  retirement  itself  was  not  one  of  the  big 
sensations  of  the  war.  The  cave-in  of  the  campaign  to  open  the  straits 
was  obvious  as  far  back  as  last  August,  when  the  British  were  driven  off 
the  crest  of  Sari  Bair,  which  they  had  taken  after  an  appalling  sacrifice 
of  men.  The  price  of  England's  folly  in  trying  to  break  through  and 
take  Constantinople  was  about  200,000  British  and  5,000  French  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured;  four  big  warships  (three  British  and  one  French), 
and  something  like  a  billion  dollars.  Beating  the  invaders  cost  Turkey 
probably  1.50,000  men  and  half  a  billion  dollars,  and  in  war  terms  the 
victory  was  cheap.  Its  moral  effect  upon  the  Turkish  nation  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  Its  immediate  military  effect  is  to  release  400,000  or 
500,000  Turki.sh  troops  for  service  against  the  British  on  the  Tigris  front 
or  in  the  Suez  Canal  region,  or  against  the  Russians  in  the  Caucasus. 
On  the  other  hand  the  British  will  be  free  to  use  their  Gallipoli  army 
of  200,000  seasoned  men,  most  of  whom  are  Australians  and  New  Zea- 
landers,  to  strengthen  their  limited  forces  elsewhere  in  the  Near  East, 
particularly  in  the  Egyptian  fighting  zone,  where  the  Turks  and  Ger- 
mans threaten  the  Suez  Canal  and  England's  traffic  with  the  Far  East.        A  WOUNDED  RED  CROSS  DOG  being  treated  by  a  French  army  doctor.   The  animal 

was  hit  by  a  German  bullet  while  looking  for  injured  soldiers  on  a  battle  field  in  France 

Copyrljilit  by  Aiiierictiu  Fress  Association 


THK  MAUFtETAMA  AS  A  HOSIMTAL  SfllP  in  the  Mediterranean.  Iho  snapshot  was  taken  at  the  Dardanelles  shortly  before  the  Hritish  army  retired  from 
Gallipoli  I'eninHula.    The  Cunard  liner  Maurclania  is  a  sister  ship  to  the  torpedoed  Lusitania,  and  was  in  the  New  York  and  Liverpool  service  before  the  war 
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TO 


N  SWE  R 


'Her  mercy?"  he  man- 


"rpHE    thing   to    do  is 

J-  clear,"  announced  the 
minister  bluntly.  "Take 
these  diamonds  straight 
back  to  Miss  Dounay.  Tell 
her  you  stole  them.  Throw 
yourself  on  her  mercy." 

A  sickly  smile  curled 
upon  the  young  man's  lip. 
aged  to  ask.  "Do  you  think  that  woman  has  any 
mercy  in  her?  She  has  got  the  worst  disposition  God 
ever  gave  a  woman.    She  would  tear  me  to  pieces." 

The  young  fellow  once  more  lifted  a  hand  before 
his  eyes,  shuddering  and  reeling  as  if  he  might  faint. 

With  a  feeling  almost  of  contempt,  Hampstead 
gripped  him  by  the  shoulder  and  shook  him  sternly. 

"Your  situation  calls  for  the  exercise  of  some  man- 
hood— if  you  have  it,"  he  said  sharply.  "Tell  me. 
Why  did  you  come  here?" 

"To  get  you  to  help  me  out!"  the  broken  man 
murmured  helplessly,  twisting  his  hat  in  his  hands. 
"That  was  all.  I  won't  lie  to  you.  You've  never 
turned  anybody  down.    Don't  turn  me  down!" 

"It  was  on  your  mother's  account?" 

"No,  I'm  not  as  unselfish  as  that.  It's  just  myself. 
I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  me.  I've  lost 
my  nerve.  I  had  it  all  right  enough  when  I  took 
'em,  except  for  just  a  minute  after;  that's  when  I 
met  you  going  away,  and  with  that  damned  uncanny 
way  of  yours  you  dropped  on  that  something  was 
wrong.  But  I  had  my  nerve  all  right;  I  had  it  till 
I  got  out  there  on  the  street  this  morning  and  that 
rope  wasn't  swinging  there  over  the  cornice." 

At  this  point  Hampstead  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  change  in  manner  which  the  narrator  noted 
instantly. 

"You  won't  help  me  out?"  he  reproached,  hunch- 
ing himself  forward  plead- 
ingly. 

"Not  in  your  state  of 
mind,  which  is  a  mere  cow- 
ardice in  defeat,"  replied 
the  minister  flatly.  "I 
should  be  accessory  after 
the  crime." 

"Not  even  to  save  my 
mother?"  whined  the 
wilted  man. 

"I  should  be  doing  your 
mother  no  kindness  to  con- 
firm her  son  in  crime." 

Young  Burbeck  sat  si- 
lent and  baffled,  yet  some- 
how shocked  into  vigorous 
thought  by  the  notion  that 
he  had  encountered  some- 
thing hard,  a  man  with  a 
substratum  of  moral  prin- 
ciple that  was  like  immov- 
able rock. 

FOR  a  moment  the  cul- 
prit's eyes  wandered 
helplessly  about  the  room 
and  then  returned  to  the 
great,  rugged  face  of  the 
minister,  with  so  much  of 
gentleness  and  so  much  of 
strength  upon  it.  Look- 
ing at  the  man  thus,  Rollie 
had  a  sudden,  envious 
wish  for  his  power.  He 
had  never  envied  Hamp- 
stead before.  Now  he  did. 
This  man  had  a  strength 
of  character  that  was  enor- 
mous and  Gibraltarlike. 

"You  can  help  me  if  you 
will !"  he  broke  out  wretch- 
edly, straining  and  twist- 
ing his  neck  like  a  man 
battling  with  suffocation. 

"Yes,"  said  the  minister 
quietly,  his  eyes  searching 
to  the  fellow's  very  soul, 
"I  can — if  you  will  let  me." 

"Let  you?"  A  hysterical 
smile  framed  itself  on  the 
young  man's  face.  "My 
God,  I  will  do  anything." 

"It's  something  you  must  be,  rather  than  do,"  ex- 
plained the  physician  to  sick  souls,  once  more  deeply 
sympathetic,  as,  leaning  forward,  he  continued  sig- 
nificantly: "I  want  to  help  you,  not  for  your 
mother's  sake  nor  your  father's,  but  for  your  own — 
whenever  you  are  ready  to  receive  help  upon  proper 
terms.  You  have  come  here  seeking  a  way  out. 
There  is  no  way  out,  but  there  is  a  way  up." 
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Chapter  Eleven — The  Hammering  of  the  Cross 


The  cowering  man  shook  his  head  hopelessly.  He 
had  not  courage  even  to  survey  a  moral  height. 

For  a  moment  the  minister  studied  his  visitor 
thoughtfully,  wondering  what  could  make  him  see  his 
guilt  as  he  ought  to  see  it;  then  abruptly  he  drew 
close  and  began  to  talk  in  a  low,  confidential  tone. 
Almost  before  the  surprised  Rollie  could  understand 
what  was  taking  place,  the  Rev.  John  Hampstead,  to 
whom  he  had  come  to  confess,  was  confessing  to 
him;  this  man,  whom  he  had  thought  so  strong,  was 
telling  the  story  of  a  young  girl's  love  for  him;  of 
his  weak  infatuation  for  another  woman,  of  the 
heartaches  that  half-unconscious  breach  of  trust  had 
occasioned  him  and,  worst  of  all,  the  pangs  it  had 
cost  the  innocent  girl  who  loved  him  and  believed 
in  his  integrity  with  all  her  impressionable  heart. 

There  was  a  moisture  in  the  minister's  eye  as  he 
concluded  his  story,  and  there  was  a  fresh  mist  in 
Rollie's  as  he  listened. 

But  the  clergyman  passed  on  immediately  from 
this  to  tell  modestly  how,  when  the  death  of  Lang- 
ham  had  imposed  the  lives  of  Dick  and  Tayna  on  him 
like  a  trust,  he  had  been  true  to  it,  although  at  the 
cost  of  his  great  ambition;  but  that  afterward  this 
surrender  had  brought  him  all  the  happiness  of  his 
present  life  as  pastor  of  All  People's  while  even  the  hope 
of  that  first  love  had  been  given  back  to  him  again. 

"And  so,"  Hampstead  concluded,  "to  be  disloyal 
to  a  trust  has  come  to  seem  to  me  the  worst  of  all 


"You  got  the  Wadham  currency? "  asked  the  minister  in  a  low  voice 


crimes,  while  to  be  true  to  one's  obligations  appears 
to  me  as  the  highest  virtue.  In  fact  the  whole  active 
part  of  my  creed  could  be  summed  up  pretty  well  in 
this  little  idea  of  trust. 

"Trust  is  almost  the  highest  thing  in  life.  Society 
leans  together  upon  trust.  It  is  the  cement  of  civili- 
zation. Trust  is  the  very  foundation  of  banking.  You 
believe  in  banking,  don't  you?   In  the  principle?" 


"I  never  thought  of  the 
principle,"  Burbeck  fal- 
tered after  a  moment.  "I 
thought  of  it  as  a  job." 

"Well,  you  see  the  point, 
don't  you?  It's  rather  a 
high  calling  to  be  a 
banker.  The  dead  man 
trusted  the  bank.  The  bank  has  trusted  you,  and  you 
have  stolen  from  the  bank.  Miss  Dounay  has  trusted 
you,  and  you  have  stolen  her  diamonds.  You  see  at 
what  I  am  getting." 

Hampstead  paused  and  glanced  penetratingly  into 
the  face  of  Rollie,  who  had  been  a  little  swept  out  of 
himself,  as  much  in  wonder  at  the  new  insight  into 
the  life  of  the  minister  as  at  the  convincing  clarity 
of  the  lesson  conveyed. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  thoughtfully  and  with  an  air  of 
conviction.  "That  I  am  not  to  think  of  myself  as 
merely  a  thief,  but  as  something  worse,  as  a  traitor 
to  many  sacred  trusts." 

"Exactly,"  exclaimed  the  minister  with  satisfaction 
at  the  sign  of  moral  perception  growing.  "To  shield 
a  thief  from  exposure  is  possibly  criminal.  To  help 
a  man  repair  the  breaches  of  his  trust,  to  put  him 
in  the  way  of  never  breaking  another  trust  as  long 
as  he  lives — that  is  the  true  work  of  the  ministry. 
If  it  is  for  that  you  want  help,  Rollie,  you  have  come 
to  the  right  place." 

"I  did  not  come  for  that,"  admitted  the  young  fel- 
low, strangely  able  to  view  himself  objectively  as 
a  sadly  dispiriting  spectacle.  "I  came,  as  you  said, 
in  cowardice,  because  I  didn't  know  which  way  to 
turn;  desiring  only  to  find  a  way  out.  Somehow  I 
felt  myself  a  victim.  You  make  me  see  myself  a 
crook.  I  came  here  feeling  sorry  for  myself.  You 
make  me  hate  myself.    You  make  me  want  to  be 

worthy  of  trust.  You  give 
me  hope. 

"I  have  a  feeling  I  never 
had  before,  that  I  am  not 
much  of  a  man,  that  I  am 
not  equal  to  a  man's  job. 
But  tell  me  what  I  must 
do  to  repair  the  breaches 
of  my  trust,  and  let  me 
see  if  I  think  I  can." 

"pURBECK'S  manner  had 
become  calmer,  and 
something  of  the  grayness 
of  despair  had  left  his  face, 
but  now  at  the  recurrence 
of  all  his  perplexities  he 
presented  again  the  pic- 
ture of  a  man  cowering 
beneath  a  mountain  that 
threatened  to  fall  upon 
him. 

"First  of  all,  you  must 
go  back  to  Miss  Dounay 
with  her  diamonds,"  pre- 
scribed the  minister  seri- 
ously. "If  you  have  not 
manhood  enough  to  face 
her  with  your  confession, 
I  do  not  see  the  slightest 
hope  for  your  character's 
rehabilitation." 

"But  the  executors!"  ex- 
claimed Rollie  with  the 
sense  of  danger  still 
greater  than  his  sense  of 
guilt.  "They  will  be 
checking  me  up  at  eleven. 
I've  got  to  cover  the  short- 
age or  I'm  lost.  J.  M. 
would  be  more  terrible 
than  Miss  Dounay.  It 
would  not  be  vengeance 
with  him.  He'd  send  me 
to  San  Quentin,  entirely 
without  feeling,  just  as  a 
matter  of  cold  duty.  He'd 
shake  hands  and  tell  me 
to  look  in  when  I  got  out. 
That's  J.  M." 

"Yes,  I  think  it  is,"  said 
the  minister,  pausing 
with  an  expression  of  su- 
preme gravity  upon  his  face,  while  he  considered 
whether  by  taking  some  very  serious  responsibility 
upon  himself  he  might  not  shelter  this  young  man 
from  the  consequences  of  his  crime  while  he  grew  a 
new  character.  Indeed,  it  was  not  at  all  his  usual 
magnanimity,  nor  his  leaning  toward  mercy,  but  his 
moral  enthusiasm  for  the  rehabilitation  of  lost  char- 
acter, that  impelled  him  finally  to  take  the  great 
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chance  he  did  in  his  decision.  Looking  up,  he  asked: 
"And  how  much  is  your  defalcation?" 

"Forty-two  hundred,"  sighed  Rollie. 

"The  expedient  is  almost  doubtful,"  announced  the 
V  minister  solemnly  and  with  evident  reluctance;  "and 
I  do  not  say  that  the  time  will  not  come — when  you 
are  stronger,  perhaps — when  you  must  tell  Mr.  Man- 
ton  that  you  were  once  a  defaulter,  but  that  bridge 
we  will  not  cross  this  morning,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  will  let  you  have  the  money  to  cover  your  shortage." 

"Brother  Hampstead!"  gulped  Rollie,  reaching  out 
both  hands,  while  his  soul  leaped  out  of  his  eyes  in 
gratitude.  It  was  also  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
called  Hampstead  "Brother"  except  in  derision. 

The  minister  waved  away 
this  demonstration  with  a 
gesture  of  self -deprecation,  and 
a  smile  that  was  sweet  almost 
as  a  woman's  lighted  up  his 
face,  while  he  took  from  a 
drawer  of  his  desk  a  small,  flat 
key,  familiar  to  Rollie  because 
he  had  seen  it  before  and  many 
others  resembling  it. 

"Here,"  said  Hampstead,  "is 
the  key  to  my  safe-deposit  box 
in  the  Amalgamated  National 
vault.  In  that  box  is  eleven 
hundred  dollars.  It  is  not  my 
money,  but  was  provided  by  a 
friend  for  use  in  a  contingency 
which  has  not  arisen.  I  feel 
at  perfect  liberty  to  use  it  for 
this  emergency.    As  you  will 

remember,  there  is  ah-eady  on  file  with  the  vault-room 
custodian  my  signed  authorization  for  you  to  visit 
the  box,  because  you  have  served  as  my  messenger 
before.  You  will  be  able,  therefore,  to  gain  unques- 
tioned access  to  it  the  minute  the  vaults  are  open, 
which  as  you  know  is  nine  o'clock.  Take  the  envelope 
marked  'Wadham  currency.'  In  the  meantime  I  will 
go  to  a  friend  or  two,  and  within  thirty  minutes 
after  the  bank's  doors  open  I  will  bring  you  another 
envelope  containing  thirty-one  hundred  dollars." 

Rollie  li.stened  as  a  condemned  man  upon  a  scaf- 
fold listens  to  the  reading  of  his  reprieve. 

"How  can  I  thank  you?"  he  croaked  finally, 
clutching  at  the  minister's  hand. 

"You  don't  thank  me,"  adjured  Hampstead,  tower 
ing  and  strong,  while  he  gripped  the  pulseless  palm 
of  Burbeck.  "Don't  thank  me!  Do  your  part; 
that's  all." 

Rollie  clung  to  the  strong  hand  uncertainly  for  a 
few  seconds  until  he  himself  felt  stronger,  when  his 
face  seemed  to  lighten  somewhat. 

"You  have  a  wonderful  way  with  you,  Dr.  Hamp- 
stead," he  exclaimed.  "You  have  put  conscience  into 
me  this  morning — and  courage." 

"Both  are  important,"  smiled  the  minister. 

AT  this  moment  Rollie,  who  was  beginning  to  recover 
•  his  presence  of  mind,  did  one  of  those  innocent 
things  which  thereafter  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  tragic  chain  of  complications  which  fol- 
lowed from  this  interview.  The  act  itself  was  no 
more  than  to  select  from  a  small  tray  of  rubber 
bands  upon  the  study  desk  the  only  red  one  which 
happened  to  be  there  and  to  snap  it  with  several 
twists  about  the  neck  of  the  vault-box  key,  remark- 
ing as  he  did  so: 

"For  ready  identification.  There  are  sometimes 
several  of  these  keys  in  my  possession  at  once." 

The  minister  nodded  approvingly.  "I  suppose,"  he 
commented,  "other  people  make  use  of  you  as  a 
messenger  to  their  boxes." 

"Half  a  dozen  of  the  women  have  that  habit,"  the 
yoQng  man  ob.served. 

"Trusted!"   exclaimed   the  minister  impulsively, 
laying  a  cordial  hand  upon  the  young  man's  shoul- 
der.   "You  have  been  greatly  trusted.    It  is  a  rare 
privilege,  isn't  it?" 
Rollie  nodded  thoughtfully. 

"And  the.se?"  questioned  Dr.  Hampstead,  motion- 
ing to  where  the  diamond  necklace  curled,  appear- 
ing to  Rollie  less  like  a  serpent  now  and  more  like 
a  strangler's  knot. 

"I'm  afraid  of  them,"  said  the  young  man  with  a 
shudder.  "Couldn't — couldn't  you  take  them  back 
to  her  and  tell  the  story?" 

The  clergyman  shook  his  head  solemnly. 

"I  cannot  confess  your  sins  for  you,"  he  averred. 
"If  you  are  not  man  enough  for  that,  we  might  as 
well  stop  before  we  begin." 

Hampstead's  tone  was  final. 

"You  are  right,"  admitted  Burbeck,  in  tones  of 
conviction,  "you  are  right." 

But  still  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  touch  the 
diamond.s,  and  stood  gazing  as  if  charmed  by  the  evil 
spell  they  wrought.  Sensing  this,  the  minister  took 
up  from  his  desk  a  long  envelope,  which  bore  his 
name  and  address  in  the  corner,  opened  it,  lifted  the 
sparkling  string  by  one  end,  dropped  it  inside,  mois- 
tened the  flap,  sealed  it  and  handed  it  to  Burbeck. 

"There,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  don't  even  have  to 
touch  them  again.   Co  straight  to  her  hotel." 

"Oh,  but  I  cannot,"  exclaimed  Rollie,  apprehension 


He  was  all  alone  in 
the  closed  room. 
No  glance  could  pos- 
sibly   rest  on  him 


trembling  in  his  tones,  "I  shall  not  dare  to  leave 
the  bank  until  the  shortage  is  covered.  The  execu- 
tors might  come  in  ahead  of  time,  and  I  must  be 
there  to  stall  them  off  if  necessary.  But  I  might 
telephone  to  Miss  Dounay." 

"Telephones  are  leaky  instruments,"  objected 
Hampstead  with  a  shake  of  his  head. 

"Or  send  her  a  note,"  suggested  Burbeck. 

"Notes  miscarry,"  controverted  the  minister  sa- 
gaciously, "and  they  do  not  always  die  when  their 
mission  is  accomplished.  Since  you  are  taking  my 
advice,  I  would  say  summon  all  your  self-control, 
contain  your  secret  in  patience  during  the  hours  you 
must  wait  until  your  shortage  is  made  good  and  you 
can  leave  the  bank  to  see  Miss  Dounay  in  person. 
You  must  do  your  part  entirely  alone,  for  my  lips 
are  sealed." 

"Sealed?"  questioned  Rollie,  not  comprehending. 

"Yes,  the  secret  is  your  own.  Think  of  your  con- 
fession as  made  to  God!" 

"You  mean  that  you  would  never  tell  on  me,  n'o 
matter  what  happened?" 

"Just  that.  The  liberty  is  not  mine.  I  can  only 
expect  you  to  be  true  to  your  trust  as  I  am  true  as 
a  minister  to  mine." 

This  was  an  idea  Rollie  could  not  grasp  readily. 
It  was  taking  away  a  prop  upon  which  he  had  meant 
to  lean. 

"But,"  he  argued,  "you  make  it  possible  for  me  to 
take  your  money  and  that  of  your  friends  and  keep 
it  if  you  don't  have  some  kind  of  a  club  over  me." 

"Exactly,"  replied  the  minister.  "I  want  no  club 
over  you,  Rollie.  You  must  be  a  free  agent  or  else 
I  have  not  really  trusted  you.  Your  right  action 
would  mean  nothing  if  compulsory.  You  must  be 
true  to  your  trust  from  some  inner  spiritual  motive." 

But  Rollie  was  still  groping.  "And  if  I  should, 
for  instance,  steal  the  money  you  give  me?" 

"You  would  know  it,  and  I,  and  one  other,"  re- 
plied the  minister,  raising  his  eyes  devoutly. 

ROLLIE  swept  his  hand  across  his  face  slowly,  with 
a  gesture  of  bewilderment.  This  minister  was 
taking  him  to  higher  and  higher  ground.  He  began 
to  feel  as  if  he  had  been  led  up  to  some  transfiguring 
mountain  peak  of  moral  eminence. 

"It  is  the  highest  appeal  which  would  be  made  to 
the  honor  of  another,"  he  breathed  in  tones  ap- 
proaching awe. 

"Exactly,"  declared  Hampstead  again  with  that 
air  of  finality,  "and  if  I  should  fail  to  be  true  to  my 
part  of  the  trust,  what  has  passed  between  us  this 
morning  has  been  the  mere  compounding  of  a  felony 
and  not  the  act  of  a  priest  of  God  looking  to  the 
regeneration  of  a  soul." 

In  a  wordless  interval,  Rollo  Burbeck  pressed  the 
minister's  hand  once  more  and  departed,  his  face 
still  wearing  a  veiled  expression  as  if  he  had  not 
quite  caught  the  import  of  all  that  had  been  said. 

But  neither,  for  that  rnatter,  had  the  minister.  He 
had  still  no  suspicion  that  this  was  the  day  of  all 
days  for  him,  or  that  he  had  just  sawed  and  ham- 
mered the  cross  which  would  make  his  title  clear  to 
saviorhood. 


Young  Burbeck's  desk  at  the  Amalgamated  Na- 
tional was  in  an  open  space  behind  a  marble 
counter.  About  him  in  the  same  open  space  were 
desks  of  two  other  assistant  ca.shiers.  Back  of  these 
were  the  private  offices  of  the  cashier,  the  president, 
and  the  vice  president,  as  well  as  one  or  two  recep- 
tion rooms.  Beyond  the  marble  counter  was  a  broad 
public  aisle  on  the  farther  side  of  which  the  tellers 
and  bookkeepers  worked,  screened  by  the  usual  wire 
and  glass.  The  safe-deposit  vaults  were  in  the  base- 
ment and  reached  by  a  stairway  from  the  open  lobby 
on  the  first  floor. 

Hurrying   from   the   minister's   house,  Burbeck 
reached  his  desk  at  ten  minutes  before  the  hour  of 
nine,  the  time  when  access  to  the  vaults  could  be 
gained.    This  left  him  ten  minutes  of  waiting  time 
before  he  could  get  the  eleven  hundred  dollars  of 
the  Wadham  currency;  and  waiting  was 
the  very  hardest  thing  he  could  do  under 
the  circumstances.    He  was  the  first  of  the 
assistant  cashiers  to  arrive,  but  the  cashier, 
Parma,  heavy-jowled,  with  dark  wall  eyes, 
was  visible  through  the  open  door  of  his 
office  checking  over  some  auditor's  sheets 
with  a  gold  pencil  in  his  pudgy  hand.  His 
thick  shoulders  and  broad,  unresponsive 
back  somehow  threw  a  chill  of  apprehen- 
)      )      sion  into  Rollie.    What  brought  that  old 
owl  down  here  at  this  time  of  the  morn- 
^"^    i         ing?  he  wondered. 

\  The  colored  porter,  resplendent  in  his 
j  uniform  of  gray  and  brass,  advanced  with 
'  obsequious  courtesy  and  proffered  a  copy 
of  the  morning  paper.  Rollie  snatched  at 
it  with  a  sense  of  relief,  but  the  relief 
was  only  momentary.  There  was  the 
hateful  headline  again.  It  seemed  hours, 
days,  weeks  since  he  saw  that  headline 
first  while  standing  on  the  street  and  look- 
ing up  for  the  rope  that  was  to  be  swinging 
over  the  cornice  of  the  Hotel  St.  Albans. 
Couldn't  they  get  something  else  for  a 
headline?  Why,  of  course  not.  The  paper  had  been 
on  the  street  but  three  hours.  That  headline  mu.st 
stand  till  the  noon  edition.  Besides,  it  was  a  good 
headline. 

Rollie  grasped  the  paper  firmly  with  both  hands, 
threw  his  head  back  in  the  chair,  and  pretended  to 
read,  but  he  was  not  reading.  He  was  looking  to  see 
if  his  hands  trembled.  They  did.  Unmistakably  they 
did.  They  trembled  so  the  paper  rattled  as  if  it 
were  having  a  chill.  But  pshaw!  There  was  really 
little  to  read  anyway  beyond  the  headline.  The  news 
had  come  in  too  late  to  make  a  story  for  the  morning 
papers.  It  only  said  that  Miss  Dounay  had  been 
entertaining  some  friends  and  on  retiring  at  half 
past  two  had  chanced  to  notice  that  her  diamond 
necklace  was  missing.  A  search  failed  to  reveal  it 
in  the  apartment.  She  at  once  notified  the  police. 
That  was  all.  No  word  as  to  who  was  present,  who 
was  suspected,  whether  a  guest  or  a  servant,  or  a 
burglar,  or  whether  any  clue  had  been  discovered. 
There  had  been  no  time  for  that.  That  would  all 
come  to-day.  That  would  be  the  story  for  the  after- 
noon papers.  They  would  find  out  all  about  Miss 
Dounay's  movements  the  night  before  and  all  about 
her  party  and  who  was  present.  They  would  inter- 
view each  guest  and  get  a  statement  from  him.  They 
would  be  sure  to  interview  John  Hampstead.  Rollie 
had  a  sudden  feeling  of  security  as  he  thought  of 
their  investigating  Hampstead.  It  was  amazing  what 
rocklike  confidence  a  man  could  feel  in  Hampstead. 

BUT  they  would  also  interview  him — Rollo  Bur- 
beck. Because  he  was  so  readily  accessible,  they 
would  interview  him  first.  What  would  he  tell  them? 
How  would  he  bear  himself?  Would  his  voice  tremble 
when  he  tried  to  talk,  as  now  his  hands  trembled 
when  he  tried  to  hold  the  newspaper? 

At  this  very  moment  the  diamonds  were  in  his  in- 
side coat  pocket.  Could  he  receive  the  reporters  with 
his  usual  urbanity,  sit  smiling  nonchalantly,  and 
recite  the  incidents  of  the  evening,  suggest  theories 
and  clues,  express  his  righteous  indignation  at  the 
crime — all  with  that  envelope  and  its  contents  rus- 
tling under  every  movement  of  his  arm?    Could  he? 

To  the  young  man's  tortured  imagination  the  neck- 
lace became  again  a  serpent.  He  could  feel  it  crawl- 
ing there  over  his  heart,  could  hear  it  hissing  and 
rattling  as  if  about  to  strike.  Then  it  ceased  to  be 
a  serpent  and  was  a  nest  of  birds.  He  knew  that 
every  time  a  reporter  asked  a  question  one  of  those 
birds  would  stretch  its  wings  and  call  "Cuckoo." 

There!  It  said  "Cuckoo"  just  then.  Did  no  one 
hear  it?  Was  the  bank  haunted?  Rollie  looked  up 
frightened.  Cold  sweat  was  on  his  brow.  Not  his 
hands  alone  but  his  whole  body  trembled.  He  was 
really  in  a  very  bad  way.  Could  a  man  have  de- 
lirium tremens  just  from  fright?  Rollie  didn't  know, 
but  if  a  reporter  came  in  jast  then  he  was  sure  that 
he  would  take  out  the  diamonds  and  hurl  them  at 
the  news  gatherer. 

Speaking  of  delirium  tremens,  he  wished  he  had 
a  good  stiff  highball.  He  must  slip  out  presently 
long  enough  to  get  one.  Worse  than  reporters  would 
be  nosing  round,  {Continued  on  page  24) 
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A  Luaxmry  Dish 


At  Two 


the  child  of  well-ad- 
vised mothers  eats  its 
daily  dish  of  oats.  And 
a  two-year-old  loves 
flavor. 


At  Ten 


starts  the  age  when 
oats  are  most  impor- 
tant. Also  the  age  of 
sweetmeats  and  des- 
serts. 


At  Forty 


men  realize  a  need  for 
this  energy  food.  But 
they  want  the  morning 
dish  to  be  dainty. 


So  for  all  these  folks  we  made  a  luxury  dish 
by  flaking  rich,  plump  oats.  Quaker  Oats  has 
thus  won  millions  to  life-lasting  love  of  oats. 


Extra- Delicious  Vim  Food 


If  there  are  those  who  don't  love 
oats,  try  them  on  Quaker  Oats. 
If  some  who  love  oats  fail  to  eat 
enough,  the  remedy  is  Quaker. 

These  areluscious flakes,  made 
from  queen  grains  only.  We  get 
but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 


The  result  is  an  oat-made  dainty 
at  one-half  cent  per  dish. 

It  is  at  your  service  every- 
where to  multiply  the  liking 
for  this  spirit-giving  food.  Ask 
where  you  will,  you'll  get  it 
without  an  extra  price. 


10c  and  25c  per  package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


Made-to-Order 

Cooker 

We  Supply  It 

This  alimiinuin  cooker  is  made  to 
our  order  to  cooic  Quaker  Oats  in  the 
ideal  way.  It  retains  all  the  flavor  and 
makes  the  food  elements  available. 
It  has  a  cereal  capacity  of  2'4  quarts. 
It  is  strong  enough  to  last  a  life- 
time. 

We  have  supplied  Quaker  Cookers 
to  700,000  homes,  and  we  want  to 
keep  on  until  every  (Quaker  Oats  user 
has  one. 

Send  us  our  trademark — the  picture 


of  the  Quaker—  ■  ui  tmni  iIm'  front  of 
Hve  (Quaker  Oats  packages.  Send  one 
dollar  with  the  trademarks  and  this 
itieal  cooker  will  be  sent  by  |)arcel 
post.  Address 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 
1  708  Ruilway  Exchange,  Chicago 


I 


East  of  Lemberg 

Continued  from  page  JO 


as  busy  farmers  regard  a  drag  hunt  or 
a  party  of  city  fishermen.  At  one  point 
we  had  to  come  out  in  the  open  and 
cross  a  footbridge. 

"Please — Lieutenant,"  one  of  the 
soldiers  protested  as  the  officer  with  us 
stepped  out,  standing  erect,  "it  is  not 
safe!"  The  officer  crouched  and  hur- 
ried across  and  so  did  we,  but  just  be- 
fore we  did  so,  up  out  of  the  field  where 
they  had  been  mowing,  straight  through 
this  gap,  came  a  little  company  of  bare- 
footed peasant  women  with  their  bun- 
dles of  gleanings  on  their  heads  and, 
talking  in  that  sing-song  monotone  of 
theirs,  as  detached  as  so  many  birds, 
they  went  pat-patting  across  the  bridge. 
If  one  of  these  women  could  but  write 
her  impressions  of  war! 

They  had  done  their  part,  these  peas- 
ant women  and  old  men  and  children 
left  behind.  All  over  Galicia,  round  the 
burned  villages,  right  through  barbed- 
wire  entanglements  up  to  the  very 
trenches,  stretched  the  yellow  wheat. 
Somehow  they  had  ploughed  and  sowed 
and  brought  it  to  harvest  and  now  with 
scythes,  with  knives  even  sometimes, 
they  were  getting  it  under  cover.  At 
home  we  know  gleaners  generally  only 
in  rather  sentimental  pictures;  here  we 
saw  them  day  after  day,  barefooted 
women  and  children  going  over  the 
stubble  and  picking  up  the  forgotten 
wheat  heads  and  arranging  them  in 
one  hand  as  if  they  were  a  bouquet. 
There  will  be  no  wheat  wasted  this  year. 

And  with  them  everywhere  were  the 
Russian  prisoners  swinging  scythes, 
binding  grain,  sometimes  coming  down 
the  road,  without  even  a  guard, 
sprawled  in  the  sun  on  a  load  of  straw. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  place  where 
war  seemed  more  a  vast  theatricalism 
than  in  some  of  these  Hungarian  and 
Galician  neighborhoods.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  enmity  whatever  between  cap- 
tors and  prisoners.  Everywhere  the 
latter  were  making  themselves  useful 
in  the  fields,  in  road  making,  about  rail- 
road yards,  and  several  officers  told 
me  that  it  was  surprising  how  many 
good  artisans,  carpenters,  ironworkers, 
and  so  on,  there  were  among  them. 
The  Russians  got  exactly  the  same  food 
as  the  Hungarian  soldiers  and  were 
paid  a  few  cents  a  day  for  their  work. 
You  would  see  men  in  the  two  uniforms 
hobnobbing  in  the  open  freight  cars  as 
the  work  trains  rolled  up  the  line  and 
sometimes  a  score  or  so  of  husky  Rus- 
sians working  in  the  wheat  field  guarded 
by  some  miniature,  lone,  Landsturm 
man.  Of  all  the  various  war  victims 
I  had  seen,  these  struck  me  as  the  most 
lucky — they  could  not  even,  like  the 
wounded,  be  sent  back  again. 

We  drove  back  through  the  dark  that 
night  and  in  the  bright,  waving  circle 
of  an  automobile  searchlight,  with  the 
cool  breath  from  the  pines  in  our  faces, 
saw  that  long  "front"  roll  back  again. 
Now  and  then  a  soldier  would  step  into 
the  white  circle  and,  holding  up  his 
arm,  struggle  between  his  awe  of  this 
snorting  motor  with  its  imperial  double- 
eagle  flag  and  its  sharp-voiced  officers 
muffled  in  gray  coats— between  his  peas- 
ant's habits  of  taking  off  his  hat  and 
letting  such  people  blow  by,  and  his 
soldier's  orders  to  stop  everything  that 
passed.  He  stopped  us,  nevertheless, 
and  the  pass  was  laboriously  read  in 
the  light  of  his  electric  lamp  before  we 
went  on  again. 

Next  day,  swinging  southward  into 
another  sector  of  the  front  over  beauti- 
ful, rolling  hills  rather  like  the  Gene- 
see Valley,  we  drummed  up  a  hill  and 
came  out  at  the  top  in  a  village  square. 
It  had  once  been  a  white  little  village 
clinging  to  the  skirts  of  an  old  chateau 
— the  village  of  Swirz  and  Count  Lava- 
san's  chateau — and  both  were  now  black 
and  tumbled  walls. 

"Poland  Is  Not  Lost" 

IN  the  center  of  the  square  people 
were  singing — a  strange  little  crowd 
and  strange  mournful  singing.  We 
thought  at  first  it  was  a  funeral  serv- 
ice, for  the  women  were  weeping  as 
they  sang,  but  as  the  automobile  swept 
up  beside  them  we  saw  that  it  was  men 
the  women  were  crowding  round — live 
men,  going  away  to  war. 

They  were  men  who,  now  that  the 
enemy  had  been  beaten  and  driven  home, 
must  go  out  and  fight.  At  a  little  table 
by  the  side  of  the  square  sat  the  re- 
cruiting officer  with  his  pen  and  ledger, 
and  the  village  schoolmaster,  a  grave, 
intelligent-looking  young  man,  who 
must  have  held  much  such  a  place  in 


this  half-feudal  village  as  he  would  ' 
have  done  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  do- 
ing his  best  to  glamour  over  the  very 
realistic  loss  of  these  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts with  patriotism's  romance.  He 
sang  and  obediently  they  all  wailed 
after  him  the  old  song  of  scattered 
Poland — Poland  is  not  lost — 

"Yeszcze  Polska  nie  Zginela 
Poki  my  zygemy.  .  .  ." 

The  song  stopped,  there  was  a  word 
of  command  and  the  little  squad  started 
away.  The  women  clung  to  their  men 
and  cried  aloud.  The  children  hanging 
to  their  skirts  began  to  wail  too.  There 
was  something  creepy  and  horrible,  lilce 
the  cries  of  tortured  animals,  in  that 
uncontrolled  crying  there  in  the  bright 
morning  sunshine.  The  schoolmaster 
spoke  to  them  bluntly,  told  them  to  go 
back  to  their  homes  and  their  work,  and 
obedient,  and  a  little  quieter  now,  they 
drifted  away,  with  aprons  to  their 
faces  and  their  little  children  clinging 
to  their  skirts — back  to  their  cottages 
and  the  winter  ahead. 

This  picture  did  not  fit  in  very  well 
with  our  rollicking  military  panorama, 
but  we  were  soon  over  the  hills  and 
half  an  hour  later  were  breakfasting  on 
pate-de-foie-gras  sandwiches  and  cham- 
pagne with  a  charming  old  corps  com- 
mandant, at  a  round  table  set  outdoors 
in  a  circle  of  trees  that  must  have  been 
planted  for  that  very  purpose.  Cheered 
and  stiffened  by  many  bows  and  heel 
clickings  and  warming  hospitality,  we 
hurried  off  to  an  artillery  position  near 
the  village  of  Olszanica. 

A  Splendid  Battle  Scene 

JUST  under  the  brow  of  a  hill  we 
were  stopped  and  told  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  go  further,  and  we  skirted 
off  to  the  right  under  cover  to  the  ob- 
servation station  itself.  More  little 
Swiss  chalets,  more  hospitable  officers 
and  out  in  front,  across  a  mile  of  open 
country,  the  Russian  trenches.  Through 
a  periscope  one  could  see  Russians  ex- 
ercising their  horses  by  riding  them 
round  the  circle — as  silent  and  remote 
and  of  another  world  as  a  picture  on 
a  biograph  screen. 

"You  see  that  clump  of  trees,"  said 
the  young  officer,  "one  of  their  batteries 
is  just  behind  there.  Those  aren't  real 
trees,  they  were  put  there  by  the  Rus- 
sians." I  swung  the  glass  to  the  left 
and  picked  up  a  company  of  men  march- 
ing. "Hello,  hello!"  he  whispered;  then, 
after  a  moment's  scrutiny:  "No — they're 
our  men."  After  all,  war  isn't  always 
so  different  from  the  old  days  when  men 
had  a  time  for  fighting  and  a  time  for 
going  in  to  powder  their  wigs. 

The  division  commander,  standing  a 
little  behind  us,  remarked:  "We  shall 
fire  from  the  right-hand  battery  over 
behind  the  hill  and  then  from  the  left — 
the  one  you  passed  near  the  road." 
Then  turning  to  an  officer  at  the  field 
telephone  he  said:  "You  may  fire,  now." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  when 
from  over  the  woods  behind  us  came 
a  "Wh-r-v-7-ong ,"  and  out  over  the 
sunny  fields  a  shell  went  milling  away 
to  send  back  a  faint  report  and  show  a 
puff  of  cotton  above  the  trenches  to  the 
right.  It  was  a  bit  short — the  next 
shot  fell  better.  Another  nod,  another 
"Whr-r-rong !"  from  somewhere  be- 
hind us,  and  this  time  the  cottony  puff 
was  just  short  of  the  clump  of  trees 
where  the  Russians  had  concealed  their 
battery.  I  picked  up  the  spot  through 
the  glass  and — one  might  have  known! 
— there  was  one  of  those  eternal  peas- 
ants calmly  swinging  his  scythe  about 
fifty  yards  short  of  the  spot  where  the 
shrapnel  had  exploded.  I  could  see  him 
straighten  up,  glance  at  it,  then  go  on 
with  his  mowing  again. 

There  was  a  certain  elegance,  a  fine 
spaciousness  about  these  artillerymen 
and  their  work  which  made  one  more 
content  with  war  again.  No  huddling  in 
muddy  trenches  here,  waiting  to  be 
smashed  by  jagged  chunks  of  iron — 
everything  clean,  aloof,  scientific,  ex- 
act, a  matter  of  fine  wires  crossing  on 
a  periscope  lens,  of  elevation,  wind 
pressure,  and  so  on,  and  everything  in 
the  wide  outdoors  and  done,  so  to  say, 
with  a  magnificent  gesture. 

People  drive  high-power  motor  cars 
and  ride  strong  horses  because  of  the 
sense  of  power  it  gives  them.  How 
about  standing  on  a  hill,  looking  over 
miles  of  splendid  country  to  where  a 
huddle  of  ants  and  hobbyhorse  specks 
— say  a  battalion  or  two — are  just 
crawling  around  a  hill  or  jammed  on  a 
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narrow  bridgre,  and  then  to  scatter 
them,  herd  them,  chase  them  from  one 
horizon  to  another  with  a  mere  "Mr. 
jones,  you  may  fire  now,"  and  a  wave 
jof  the  hand! 

I  The  division  commander  took  us  back 
I, a  mile  or  so  to  his  headquarters  for 
;  lunch,  the  Russians  slowly  waking  up 
and  sending  a  few  perfunctory  shells 
after  us  as  we  went  over  the  hill,  and 
here  was  another  genial  party  with 
three  "Hochs"  for  the  guests  at  the 
end.  Even  out  here  in  empty  Galicia 
the  soldiers  got  their  beer — "We're  not 
quite  so  temperate  as  the  Russians,"  the 
general  smiled,  "a  little  alcohol — not 
too  much — does  'em  good." 

A  young  lieutenant,  who  sat  next 
me,  regaled  me  with  his  impression  of 
things  in  general.  The  Russians  had 
squandered  ammunition,  he  said,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war — they  would  fire 
twenty  rounds  or  so  at  a  single  cavalry- 
man or  anj'thing  that  showed  itself. 
They  were  short  now,  but  a  supply 
would  come  evidently  every  now  and 
then,  for  they  would  blaze  away  for  a 
day  or  so,  then  there  would  be  a  lull 
again.  They  were  short  on  officers,  too, 
but  not  so  much  as  you  might  think,  be- 
cause they  kept  their  officers  well  back 
of  the  line.  Their  artillery  was  better 
than  the  infantry  as  a  rule,  the  latter 
shot  carelessly  and  generally  too  high. 

Both  he  and  the  officer  at  my  left — a 
big  farmerlike  commissary  man — spoke 
most  amiably  of  the  Russians. 

The  latter  told  of  one  place  where 
both  sides  had  to  get  water  out  of  the 
same  well.  And  there  was  no  trouble — 
"No,"  he  said  in  his  deep  voice,  "they're 
not  base,"  using  the  same  word  "bad" 
one  would  apply  to  a  naughty  boy.  They 
were  a  particularly  chipper  lot,  these 
artillerymen,  and  when  I  told  the  young 
lieutenant,  who  had  been  assigned  to 
speak  French  to  me  under  the  notion 
that  I  was  more  at  home  in  that  lan- 
guage, that  I  had  stopped  at  Queens 
Hotel  instead  of  the  St.  Antoine  in 
Antwerp,  and  that  the  Belgian  army  had 
cros.sed  the  Scheldt  and  the  pontoon 
bridge  been  blown  up  directly  in  front 
of  the  hotel,  he  said  that  he  would  "cer- 
tainly engage  rooms  there  for  the  next 
bombardment,"  as  he  waved  good-by. 

We  were  presented,  while  in  Lemberg, 
to  General  Bom-Ermolli  and  lunched  at 
the  headquarters  mess.  We  also  met 
Major  General  Bardolf,  his  Chief  of 
Staff  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  assas- 
sinated Crown  Prince.  The  latter  de- 
scribed to  us  the  campaign  about  Lem- 
berg and  it  was  interesting  to  hear  the 
rasping  accent  he  gave  to  a  word  like 
Durchhrechunfi,  for  instance,  as  if  he 
were  a  Prussian  instead  of  an  Austrian, 
and  to  observe  the  frankness  with  which 
he  a.scribed  the  diffei  ence  that  had  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  Austro-Hunganan 
army  to  the  coming  of  Mackensen  and 
the  Germans. 

West  of  Lemberg  the  pleasant  coun- 
try lost  its  war-time  air,  and  in  Przemysl 
the  two  or  three  lonely  Landsturm  men 
guarding  the  wrecked  fortifications, 
twice  taken  and  twice  blown  up  by  re- 
treating armies,  lit  candles  to  take  us 
through  the  smashed  galleries  and  ac 
cepted  a  few  heller  with  quite -the  bored 
air  of  professional  museum  guides 
when  we  came  out. 

The  town  of  Przemysl  itself  was  un- 
touched. The  greater  part  of  the  visible 
damage  to  the  forts,  some  distance  out- 
side the  town,  was  done  by  the  dyna- 
mite of  the  retreating  army.  In  one 
place,  however,  we  saw  the  crater  o'' 
one  of  the  42-centimeter  shells  which 
have  been  talked  about  oftener  than 
they  have  been  used.  The  Austrian 
"thirty-point-fives"  have  done  much  of 
the  smashing  a.scribed  to  the  "forty- 
tvvos"  and  ordinary  work,  like  that  of 
bombarding  a  city  or  infantry  trenches, 
has  been  done  by  cannon  of  smaller 
caliber.  A  genuine  forty-two  had  been 
dropped  here,  however,  on  a  building 
u.sed  by  the  Russians  to  store  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  building  had  simply  dis- 
appeared. There  was  nothing  left  but 
a  crater  sixty  or  seventy  feet  across  and 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  dcfp. 

Poland  for  Amtria 

WK  trailed  we.stward,  through  Tar- 
now,  where  the  great  drive  first 
broke  through, and  on  to  the  pleasant  old 
university  city  of  Cracow  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Poland  of  which  it  was  once 
the  capital  and  to  which  it  belonged  until 
the  partition  of  179.1.  It  was  toward 
Cracow  that  the  Ru.ssians  were  driving 
when  they  fir.st  started  for  Berlin  and 
they  were  hut  a  stone's  throw  away 
mo.st  of  the  winter.  We  got  to  ('racow 
on  the  Emperor's  birthday  and  saw  ; 
military  .Mas.s  on  the  great  parade 
ground  with  the  commandant  of  th( 
fort  standing  uncovered  and  alone  f;ic 


HEINZ 

FIFTY- SEVEN  VARIETIES 

FOODS  ^  SAUCES  ^RELISHES  ^  CONDIMENTS 
PURE  ^  CLEAN-MADE  -  APPETIZING 


From  Seed  to  Finished  Produdt 

As  might  be  expected  after  making  Heinz  5  7  Varieties  for  almo^ 
fifty  years,  we  know  to  a  certainty  which  fruits  and  vege- 
tables make  the  be^  flavored  foods.  That's  why  we  raise  our 
own  seed.  And  then  our  own  seed  is  planted — not  haphazard  — 
but  in  those  places  where  we  have  found  soil  and  climate  to  unite 
in  producing  the  be^  the  seed  promises. 


HEINZ 
Chili  Sauce 

of  rich,  heavy  con- 
sistency, piquant  and 
appetizing.  For  hot 
or  cold  meats  of  all 
kinds. 


HEINZ 
Baked  Beans 

have  the  rich,  nutty 
flavor  found  only  in 
genuine  oven- baked 
beans. 


HEINZ 
Cider  Vinegar 

The  juice  of  sound 
apples,  scientifically 
fermented  and  aged  to 
develop  the  full  nat- 
ural flavor  of  the 
apple. 


HEINZ 

'KxtnatoKstchup 

The  Ketchup  with  a  Relish 

We  use  the  finest  selected 
tomatoes  that  this  country 
produces. 

But  tomatoes  alone 
do  not  make  a  good 
ketchup. 

Our  kitchens  are  spotlessly 
clean  and  modern  in  equip- 
ment. 

But  ideal  manufac- 
turing conditions 
alone  do  not  make  a 
good  ketchup. 

We  exercise  the  most  pains- 
taking care  throughout  every 
step  of  its  preparation. 

But  exacting  care 
alone  does  not  pro- 
duce good  ketchup. 

These  things  you  expect  and 
get  in  HeinzTomato  Ketchup. 

But  the  thing  that  makes  you  prefer  Heinz 
Ketchup  is  the  taste — a  distinctive  individual, 
likable  taste — the  result  of  a  famous  ketchup 
recipe  in  the  hands  of  skillful  cooks. 

Free  from  Benzoale  of  Soda 


HEINZ 
Cream  of 
Tomato  Soup 

A  rich  puree  of  fresh 
ripe  tomatoes  with 
only  pure,  fresh  cream 
and  fine  spices  added. 


HEINZ 
India  Relish 

An  unequaled  sweet 
pickle  relish  for 
meats  of  all  kinds. 
Prepared  from  finely 
chopped  vegetables 
and  richly  spiced. 


HEINZ 
Prepared  Mustard 

Prepared  from  the 
choicest  mustard  seed 
with  Heinz  White 
Pickling  Vinegar  and 
pure  spices. 


Harve.tllri(j  Tomatoes  on  a  Heinz  Farri 
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This  Little 
HUMAN 
DOCUMENT 
tells  the 
story  of 
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EAGLE 

Condensed 
MILK 

THE  ORIGINAL 


For  half  a  century  thousands  of  mothers 
who  could  not  nurse  their  babies  have  suc- 
cessfully used  "Eagle  Brand"  as  an  infant 
food.  The  thousands  of  recorded  cases  of 
children  who  have  been  carried  through 
the  critical  period  on  "Eagle  Brand"  have 
established  it  as  the  leading  product  of  its 
kind.  "Eagle  Brand"  is  highly  palatable, 
easily  digested,  and  is  ready  for  the  baby 
with  the  addition  of  the  proper  amount  of 
boiled  water  that  has  been  cooled  to  feed- 
ing temperature. 

"Eagle  Brand"  has  a  hundrod  uses  as 
a  culinary  help.    In  thousands  of  homes  it 
is  preferred  for  coffee  and  tea.  In  cakes,  in 
cookies,  in  icings,  in  dainties 
and  knick-knacks,  it  sup- 
plies a  delicate  quality  that 
provides  a  new  delight. 

"Eagle  Brand"  is  eco- 
nomical, always  ready  for 
use,  and  keeps  well. 

Borden 'sCondensed  MilkCo.  ^       .  ,  ^,  , 


"Leaders  of  Quality" 
E.L  1857         New  York 


full. 
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Agents  Big  Money 

We  want  Special  Agents  to  travel  by  Motor- 
cycle selling  our 
300  Candle  Power  Outdoor 
Lamp  and  Safety  Lantern 

Hums  Kerosene.  Can't  explode.  Can't  set 
tire  to  anythini;.  Burns  in  all  kinds  of  weath- 
er. Kain  proof,  wind  proof,  bug  proof.  For 
fanners,  teamsters,  hucksters,  plumbers, 
dairymen,  <amiiers— everybody  needs  it. 

This  Motorcycle  QJYEN 


We  furnish  each  representative  with  a  motorcycle. 
This  is  no  contest  where  only  one  person  wins.  Write 
for  particulars  how  anyone  can  i(et  this  motorcycle. 

THOMAS  MFG.  CO.. 3929 Eait St.,  DAYTON. OHIO 
Voej  Z3he  Socket  Chafe  your  Stump? 

It        vuu  „.  NOT  .•■rise 

BUCHSTEIN'S  VULCANIZED 

FIBER         which  U  soothing  lo  your 
LIMB  ^      iluoip,  cool,  noal,  li(bl, 
walls  aol  much  (hicktr 

ItU  p^,u  B.  Buchilc^o  *  *''""  'IroDt 

C».,113  SUSI  S.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.^^T       Cuaranlttd  S  y^tar.l 


ing  the  altar,  behind  him  his  staff,  and 
perhaps  a  hundred  yards  behind  them, 
and  stretching  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
down  the  field  the  garrison.  At  the 
intervals  in  the  Mass  the  whole  gar- 
rison fired  salutes,  the  volleys  going- 
down  the  field,  a  battalion  at  a  time, 
now  and  then  reenforced  by  the  cannon 
on  Kosciuszko  Hill. 

Cracow  is  Polish  in  atmosphere  and 
feeling  and  even  in  the  few  hours  we 
were  there  one  heard  a  good  deal  of 
Polish  hopes  and  ambitions.  The  inde- 
pendence which  Russia  was  to  grant 


mu.st  come  now,  it  would  appear,  from 
some  one  else.  The  Poles  want  a  king 
of  their  own,  but  apparently  they  would 
prefer  to  be  under  the  wing  of  Austria 
rather  than  of  Germany.  The  Germans, 
who  have  laid  rather  a  firm  hand  on 
the  parts  of  Poland  they  have  occupied, 
may  not  fall  in  with  this  notion,  and  one 
could  detect  here  one  of  thdse  clouds, 
"no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  which 
dramatists  put  in  the  first  act  and 
which  generally  swell  to  interesting 
proportions  before  the  final  curtain 
goes  down.' 


Do  Figures  Lie? 

Continued  from  page  13 


Speaking  of  house-to-house  canvasses, 
I  once  upon  a  time,  at  much  personal 
discomfort  and  in  some  instances  at  no 
small  risk  of  dog  bites,  called  on  sev- 
eral hundred  householders  in  various 
stations  in  life  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  how  best  to  revamp  the  mer- 
chandising methods  of  a  certain  well- 
known  concern.  My  quest  was  partly 
for  figures  and  partly  for  a  very  illu- 
sive thing.  I  wanted  unstudied  an- 
swers to  a  number  of  questions,  and  it 
was  important  that  I  get  answers  en- 
tirely uninfluenced  by  the  manner  and 
form  in  which  the  questions  were  put. 
At  the  end  of  a  week's  investigation 
I  found,  in  collating  my  notes,  that  I 
had  merely  corroborated  my  own  per- 
sonal opinions.  My  first  week's  work 
had  been  largely  wasted  because,  in 
spite  of  my  precautions,  I  had  uncon- 
sciously led  the  people  interviewed  to 
concur  with  my  views  instead  of  ex- 
pressing their  own.  Such  a  collection,  as 
well  as  the  interpretation  of  data,  con- 
tains many  pitfalls  for  the  unwary. 

The  man  who  uses  figures  expertly 
and  with  the  air  of  reading  their 
most  hidden  meaning  at  a  glance  in- 
variably commands  respect.  Nothing 
fascinates  me  moi-e  than  to  see  a  man 
take  a  pad  of  paper  and,  excluding  all 
theory  or  supposition,  commence  to  re- 
duce a  "proposition"  to  cold  but  neatly 
formed  figures.  I  like  to  do  this  my- 
self, although  my  figures  are  not  very 
neat  and  can  seldom  be  understood  or 
interpreted  by  other  people.  Particu- 
larly I  like  to  make  estimates  of  an 
entire  year's  sales  or  collections  or  ex- 
pense or  anything  else  that  needs  to 
be  estimated.  Frequently  my  estimates 
are  quite  close  to  the  actual  result,  but 
not  always  is  that  result  achieved  in 
just  the  way  I  expected.  Perhaps  I 
am  a  good  guesser  rather  than  a  good 
estimator. 

Figures  are  at  their  best  in  cost 


accounting,  and  always  most  truthful, 
if  not  always  most  palatable,  when  they 
tell  you  about  your  expen.ses.  Figures 
then  are  surly,  ill-natured  things,  but 
they  are  truthful — at  least,  they  seldom 
exaggerate.  It  is  when  figures  under- 
take to  tell  you  how  much  money  you 
are  going  to  make  next  year  or  the  year 
after  that  you  must  beware  of  them. 

A  disbelief  in  figures  is  reactionary, 
but  a  moderate  distrust  is  warranted. 
When  planning  a  business  venture  a 
very  good  way  in  which  to  proceed  is  to 
get  all  of  your  statistics  together,  study 
them  carefully  with  an  open  mind  until 
their  correct  interpretation  reveals  it- 
self to  you  and  you  are  positive  you  can 
see  just  what  is  going  to  happen  as  a 
result  of  the  action  you  have  in  con- 
templation.    When   you  are  satisfied 
that  your  plans  are  absolutely  .sound, 
compare  them  with  the  plans  of  the 
gentleman  who  proposed  to  breed  cats 
for  their  fur,  feeding  the  cats  on  rats 
bred  for  that  purpose,  which,  in  turn, 
were  to  subsist  on  the  flesh  of  the  cats 
as  the  latter  were  slaughtered  for  their 
fur.    There  are  reliable  statistics  as  to 
the  rate  at  which  both  cats  and  rats 
multiply,  and,  for  all  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  possible  that  a  ratio 
of  cats  to  rats  could  be  established 
which  would  enable  each  to  su.stain  life 
in  the  manner  indicated.   However,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  cat-and-rat  farm  in 
.successful  operation  along  these  lines, 
and  I  surmise  that  there  are  .serious 
practical  diflficulties  which  a  person  ex- 
perienced in  the  diet  and  hygiene  of 
cats  and  rats  could  quickly  point  out. 
Nevertheless  I  feel  indebted  to  the  hu- 
morist who  originated  the  cat-and-rat 
farm  story.    Several  time.^  it  has  aided 
me  to  get  the  right  mental  attitude 
toward  schemes  of  my  own  which  fig- 
ured out  convincingly  on  paper  but  on 
careful    and   critical    second  analysis 
proved  about  as  fantastic  as  the  idea  of 
starting  a  cat-and-rat  farm. 


Held  to  Answer 


Continued  from  page  21 

too — detectives!  Chief  Benson  might 
come  in  person.  Rollie  disliked  Ben- 
son and  mistrusted  him.  Benson  went 
on  the  theory  that  it  takes  a  crook  to 
catch  a  crook;  when  it  came  to  inducing 
a  crook  to  talk,  he  was  a  very  handy 
man  with  a  club. 

Benson  would  at  once  scour  the  pool 
rooms  and  "hop  joints."  Suppose  he 
got  the  Red  Lizard  in  the  dragnet.  Sup- 
pose he  hit  the  Red  Lizard  a  clip  or  two 
■with  that  small,  ugly  billy  that  was 
generally  in  his  pocket  when  he  went 
to  the  sweat  room;  or  suppose  he  kept 
Red's  "hop"  away  from  him  for  a  few 
hours.  Or  suppose  Benson  happened  to 
learn  that  he,  Rollie,  had  done  business 
with  Spider  Welsh.  The  man  might 
just  walk  into  the  bank  and  search 
Rollie  on  suspicion.  And  Rollie  would 
have  to  submit,  would  have  to  seem  to 
invite  him  almost.  His  teeth  were  chat- 
tering at  the  thought. 

Discovery  —  disgrace  —  conviction — 
ruin — that  was  the  sequence  of  the 
ideas.  Stripes!  Ugh!  Just  when  the  way 
out,  "the  way  up,"  was  opening  to  him 
too.  Discovery,  now  that  a  moral  hope 
was  gleaming,  would  be  infinitely  more 
terrible  than  an  hour  ago  when  he  was 
only  a  rat  burrowing  from  a  terrier. 

He  tried  to  shake  himself  together. 
He  must  brace  up  and  play  the  game 
with  a  cool  head  or  he  could  not  play 
it  at  all.  One  thing  was  clear.  The  dia- 
monds must  be  got  out  of  his  possession 
temporarily.  But  where  should  he  put 
them?  In  his  desk?  Anywhere  about 
the  bank?  Benson  would  find  them  if  he 
started  a  search,  and  if  Ben.son  didn't 
search  some  one  in  the  bank  might 
stumble  upon  them  accidentally. 

There  was  a  police  whistle  now!  The 
agitated  young  man  looked  about  him, 
startled  and  then  laughed  at  himself. 
It  was  not  a  police  whistle  at  all.  It 
was  the  first  clear  bell-like  note  of  the 


bank  clock,  beginning  the  stroke  of 
nine.  With  a  .sensation  of  relief,  Rollie 
took  the  minister's  key  and  strolled  with 
the  most  casual  manner  he  could  com- 
mand down  to  the  vault  room. 

"Dr.  Hampstead's  box,"  he  announced, 
exhibiting  his  key. 

The  vault  clerk  turned  to  his  card 
index  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  for  he 
remembered  well  enough  Rollie's  au- 
thorization, and  read  upon  the  card  of 
the  Rev.  John  Hampstead  his  signed 
permission  for  Rollo  Charles  Burbeck 
to  do  with  his  box  "as  I  might  or  could 
do  if  personally  present."  The  clerk 
stepped  inside  the  vault,  scanned  the 
numbers  and  tiers,  and  thrust  his  mas- 
ter key  into  the  proper  lock.  Rollie 
slipped  the  minister's  key  into  its  own 
place,  turned  it,  and  the  door  flew  open. 
The  vault  clerk  returned  to  his  stand 
outside  the  door.  Rollie  took  the  box 
and  walked  into  one  of  the  private 
rooms  provided  for  the  safe-deposit 
patrons.  In  a  moment  he  was  ripping 
open  the  envelope  marked  "Wadham 
currency,"  which  he  found  exactly  as 
the  minister  had  described  it. 


AT  sight  and  feeling  of  the  money  in 
his  fingers  a  great  wave  of  hope  surged 
over  Rollie.  It  was  a  solid  assurance  of 
escape.  With  this  assurance  there  came 
to  the  young  man  a  sharp,  definite  im- 
pulse to  begin  at  once  the  work  of  char- 
acter building.  As  an  initial  step  he 
wrote  upon  one  of  his  personal  cards: 
"I  O  U  $1,100,"  and  signed  it,  not 
with  his  initials  but  with  the  whole  of 
his  name — Rollo  Cliarles  Burbeck — 
boldly,  and  in  vigorous  chirography  to 
express  the  stoutness  of  his  purpose. 
While  putting  this  card  carefully  back 
in  the  envelope  from  which  he  had  ex- 
tracted the  currency  and  placing  the 
envelope  on  the  top  of  the  papers  in  the 
box,  the  young  man  experienced  a  fine 


There'iS 
nolr's 
about 


You  will  con 
cede  the  utility 
and  convenience  of 
a  pen  that  is  always 
reaay  to  write  — 
that  fills  itself  in  4 
seconds — that  suits 
your  hand  exactly 
— that  can't  leak  or 
blot — that  is  too 
simple  to  get  out  of 
order. 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 

with  its  "Crescent- 
Filler"  is  exactly 
such  a  pen — has 
been  for  18  years; 
over  a  million  users 
vouch  for  it. 

Your  CON  KLIN 
must  write  and  fill 
exactly  as  you  think 
a  pen  should  write 
and  fill. 


Any  druE- 

Sisl,  stationer 
or  jeweler 
will  sell  you 
a  CONICLIN 
on  that  Eat- 
isfartion  -or- 
money-back 
basis.  $3.50, 
$3,  $3.50,  $4 
and  up. 


There  is  not  a  single 
"if"  about  it. 


Either  it  does  these  thin^  oryou 
will  be  furnished  a  new  pen  or^oui^ 
money  refunded 


THE  CONKUN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 
290  Conklin  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio 


KEEP  YOUR  FEET  EAS1 


"All  vty  fn/f/ii 


Designed  by  the  army  bdard,  built 
their  Hpecificatinns  and  required  to  , 
worn  by  every  U.S.  officer  and  enlistf 

man  because  ^'experience  witli  thoi 
amlH  of  men  proved  that  this  Hhoe  w 
neither  fleform  nor  ahrade  the  feet  uxit 
continued  hard  marching  over  roni 


US 

ARMY 


Most  scientifically  coimtnu  i^d  outdm 
•^hoes  in  the  world.  Everyman  whit  w»oi 
to  keep  his  feet  easy  and  efficient— fr( 

f  from  corns,  stiff  Joints,  IngrowinK  naUi 
f  trailed  heels  and  bllsters-^.-^btmld  wearthel) 
ack  <ir  tan,  J4.rii>  a  pair,  postpnid,  or  tlimuch  Jealar 
tm\oe  shofring  ai;  styles  (|i.&0  to  |0.:>0)  Inolndb 
ri^coliied.    State  usual  size  and  width. 

'  Jos.  M.  Herman  Shoe  Co.,  608  Albany  6'dg.,  Bostc 


Ornamental 
Fence 


Forty-one  inches 
liigliat20cperfoot 
—posts,  line  rail- 
ing, silver  bronzed 
ornaments.topbraided 
I  wire  and  wire  fence 
filler  included.  Chick- 
galvanized  wire.  Cor- 
■fine  posts  and  line  rail 
contains  44  designs  of 
of  Farm,  Walk  and 


en  tight— made  from  heavy, , 
ner  and  gate  posts  3  inches—. 
2  inches  in  diameter.  Catalog 
beautiful  yard  fence.  Full  line 
Poultry  Gates, at  extra- 
ordinary low  prices  with  ( 
a  money  back  guarantee.  ( 
Get  our  beautiful  free 
illustrated  catalog. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 

4E7  North  Si.,  Kokomi.  Ind 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

anil  FREIGHf  PREPAID  on  the  new  1916 
•  RANGER"  bi.yrle.     Write  at  once  fol 

our  tii'j  ailaliMj  an(i  itjurittl  offer. 

Marvelous   Improvements.  Rxtraordi- 
niuj  valiica  In  ..iir  1916  iirlre  offera.  Foil 
caiitwl  afford  to  l,nj/  w  itln.ut  t,-et ting  olir 
yi-o/miliooK.    WHITE  'ICJD.iY. 

Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and  make  bis 
money  taking  orders  for  bicyclea  and  aup- 
plie.-i.  Get  our  liberal  trrms  on  a  maniple  to 
introduce  the  new  "RANGER." 

TIRES,  efjuipnient,  sundries  and  every- 
tlilng  In  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  prices.  Factory 

prices  on  Motorcycle  and  Automobile  Supplies. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  L-54,  CHICAGO 


Catalogue  M  Free  of  Motors. 

Catalogue  B  Free  of  Boats. 


ENGINES  FROM  ZtO  AO  H-.P.     PALMER  BROS., 


PBMi  «  w«k  ^  Oards,circular»,book.paper> 
It  m  U  V^^^^'-^^^'etrSlH.  KotarySftl 

'   Suvemoney.  Frintforothers, 

l)i^protit.  All  easy,  mips  sent. 
Write  f.K'tory  for  catalog  of 
presses. TYPK. cards. samples 
TT  Ail  The  Press  Ce»  Merldsn.  Cmh 
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jrlow  of  satisfaction.    He  had  done  a 
'^od  and  honorable  act  in  this  frank  as- 
sumption of  his  debt  and  this  leaving  of 
he  written  record  there  behind  him. 

But  when  Rollie  took  up  the  currency 
from  the  table  and  slipped  the  long, 
thin  package  into  his  inside  pocket,  his 
fingers  with  a  shock  came  into  contact 
with  that  other  envelope,  the  presence 
of  which,  under  the  strain  of  what  he 
must  go  through  this  morning,  threat- 
ened to  break  dowTi  his  nerve  completely. 

WITH  the  preacher's  box  lying  there 
open  before  him,  there  came  a  sud- 
den inspiration.  What  safer  place  for  the 
Dounay  jewels  than  in  it?  Dr.  Hamp- 
stead's"  character  put  him  absolutely 
above  suspicion.  He  was  the  one  guest 
at  the  supper  before  whose  door  no 
process  of  elimination  would  ever  halt 
to  point  the  finger 
of  suspicion.  His 
box  was  at  the 
moment  the  safest 
place"  in  the  world 
for  the  Dounay 
diamonds. 

Rollie  was  all 
alone  in  the  closed 
room.  No  glance 
could  possibly  rest 
on  him;  yet,  as 
furtively  as  if  a 
thousand  eyes  were 
peering,  he  slipped 
the  envelope  con- 
taining the  dia- 
monds from  his 
pocket  into  the  box 
and  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  he 
saw  the  lid  close 
the  package  from 
his  sight.  Return- 
ing to  the  vault 
room,  he  locked  the 
box  in  its  chamber 
and  went  upstairs 
to  his  desk. 

With  a  new  feel- 
ing of  confidence 
which  made  him 
bold  and  precise  in 
all  his  movements, 
Rollie  laid  the  safe- 
deposit  key,  with 
its  innocent  little 
red  rubber  band 
about  it,  exactly 
in  the  center  of 
the  blotter  upon 
his  desk,  where  it 
might  be  every 
moment  under  his 
eye.  Then  he  pinned 
a  penciled  note  to 
the  stack  of  bills 
representing  the 
"W  a  d  h  a  m  cur- 
rency" and  sent  it 
by  one  of  the  bank 
messengers  across 
the  wide  aisle  to 
a  receiving  teller's 
cage.  When  it  ar- 
rived, the  gap  in 
his  financial  fences 
had  narrowed  to 
thirty-one  hundred 
dollars.  This  less- 
ening of  the  breach 
increased  self-con- 
trol and  strength- 
ened resolution.  He 
had  only  to  wait 
now  until  the  min- 
ister appeared  with 
the  additional  cur- 
rency, and  then  at  the  first  opportunity 
he  would  slip  down  to  the  vault,  get 
the  diamonds,  and  go  .straight  to  Mi.ss 
Dounay. 

But  in  the  meantime  his  premonition 
that  reporters  would  lean  heavily  upon 
him  for  information  about  the  actress's 
supper  party  proved  correct.  When  he 
talked  to  these  reporters,  Rollie  noticed 
that  it  gave  him  a  fresh  sense  of  se- 
curity to  let  his  eyes  turn  occasionally 
to  where  the  little  flat  key  with  the 
red  band  about  it  lay  upon  his  desk — 
and  almost  laughed.  It  was  really  such 
a  good  joke  in  think  where  the  dia- 
monds were. 

What  made  this  joke  better  was  that 
each  reporter  shrewdly  inquired  whether 
Rollie  thought  the  diamonds  had  actu- 
ally been  stolen  or  whether  this  might 
not  be  the  familiar  device  of  dramatic 
press  agents.  Begging  in  each  instance 
that  he  be  not  quoted,  Rollie  admitted 
that,  of  course,  the  whole  affair  might 
be  no  more  than  the  latter. 

Yf!t,  after  the  reporters  had  gone, 
Rollie  wished  he  had  not  done  this.  It 
was  clever,  but  it  was  not  just  U>  the 
woman  to  whom  he  was  going  U>  make 
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It's   every  man's  | 
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his  first  exhibition  of  new  character  by 
returning  her  jewels  and  making  a  plea 
for  mercy.  That  was  not  going  to  be 
an  easy  job — that  confession.  Besides, 
everything  depended  on  whether  or  not 
Miss  Dounay  should  grant  his  plea.  She 
might  hand  him  over  to  Benson.  Once 
more  he  had  that  distasteful  vision  of 
a  chalky  head  and  a  suit  of  stripes. 

But  here  came  a  big  man  down  the 
aisle,  his  features  expressing  grave  con- 
sideration and  his  gray  eyes  twinkling 
with  evident  satisfaction.    It  was  Dr. 
Hampstead.    Courage  and  increase  of 
confidence  seemed  to  come  into  the  office 
with  the  minister,  and  more  was  im- 
parted by  his  cordial  handclasp  as  he 
leaned  close  and  asked  in  a  low  voice: 
"You  got  the  Wadham  currency?" 
"Yes,"  Rollie  answered  eagerly,  and 
in  an  excited  whisper  told  how  he  had 
laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  his  new 
character    by  the 
I  O  U  left  in  the 
place  of  the  cur- 
rency. 

"That  is  good," 
agreed  the  minis- 
ter, his  face  beam- 
ing. "The  right 
start,  my  boy, 
exactly." 

Then,  with  a 
replica  of  that 
smile,  sweet  as  a 
woman's,  with 
which  he  had  two 
hours  before  passed 
over  his  vault  key 
to  Rollie,  Hamp- 
stead now  placed 
in  his  hands  an 
envelope  like  that 
which  had  con- 
tained the  Wad- 
ham  currency,  only 
thicker.  The  young 
man  seized  it  grate- 
fully, but  with  fin- 
gers trembling  so 
he  could  hardly  get 
behind  the  flap  of 
the  envelope. 

"It  is  there," 
said  the  minister, 
a  little  gurgle  of 
emotion  in  his  own 
throat. 

"It  is  here," 
mumbled  Rollie 
woodenly,  a  surge 
of  relief  and  grati- 
tude rising  so  high 
in  his  breast  that 
it  felt  like  a  tense, 
hard  pain,  and  for 
a  moment  stifled 
the  power  of  speech 
so  that  for  want  of 
words  he  reached 
out  and  touched 
the  hand  of  the 
minister  caressing- 
ly with  his  clammy 
fingers. 

Hampstead,  hap- 
pier if  possible 
than  Rollie,  under- 
stood his  emotion. 

"It's  all  right," 
he  whispered. 
"Courage,  boy, 
courage!"  At  the 
same  time  he 
pressed  the  young 
man's  arm  almost 
with  affection. 
With  the  word  and 
the  touch  came  clarity  both  of  thought 
and  feeling  to  the  excited  mind  of  Rollie. 

"Will  you  excuse  me  three  or  four 
minutes.  Brother  Hampstead?"  the 
young  man  inquired,  for  the  sudden 
leap  of  joy  in  his  heart,  now  that  his 
embezzlement  was  to  be  wiped  out 
legitimately  and  definitely,  was  so  great 
that  he  could  not  at  this  time  delay  to 
send  the  money  across  by  messenger. 

THE  minister  smiled  understandingly, 
and  Rollie  stepped  out  of  the  little 
gate  and  over  to  the  teller's  window. 

When  he  returned,  old  J.  M.  himself 
had  come  out  of  his  office  and  was 
standing  there  chatting  with  the  min- 
ister. There  was  nothing  unusual 
about  this,  since  wherever  Hampstead 
went  persons  of  every  sort  were  anxious 
to  get  a  word  with  him.  Presently 
Parma,  too,  joined  the  group  at  Rol- 
lie's  desk.  Of  course  the  topic  of  con- 
versation was  Miss  Dounay  and  her  dia- 
monds, for  both  the  president  and  the 
cashier  had  learned  that  the  minister 
and  their  own  .social  ambassador  were 
present  at  the  supper  which  every  hour 
became  more  famous.    In  the  midst  of 


How  SKall  I 
Serve  WKeat? 


Ask  Children 

They  will  say,  "Give  us  Puffed  Wheat."  They  revel  in 
these  whole  wheat  bubbles,  with  a  taste  like  toasted  nuts. 

You  know  that  if  you've  served  it.  You  know  how  the  dishes 
come  back  for  more.    Puffed  wheat  is  to  them  a  confection. 


Ask  the  Doctor 

He  ll  advise  whole  wheat,  you  know.  The  phosphates 
and  minerals — vital  elements — lie  in  the  outer  coats. 

And  he'll  advise  Puffed  Wheat.  In  this  form  only  is  every 
food  cell  exploded.    Every  atom  is  fitted  for  easy  digestion. 

\-~  -      ^  ■Sr: 
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Ask  Yourself 

Here  are  whole  wheat  tit-bits  cooked  as  never  before. 
The  kernels  are  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  They 
are  airy,  fragile,  crisp  and  nut-like.  You  know  of  no  wheat 
dainty  so  good  with  cream,  or  in  bowls  of  milk,  or  dry. 
Why  should  your  folks  miss  it? 

So  it  is  with  Puffed  Rice  or  with  Corn  Puffs.  All  are  grain 
bubbles  with  delightful  flavor.    And  all  are  scientific  foods. 


Puffed  Wheat 
Puffed  Rice 


Except 

in 

Far 

West 


12c 
15c 


Corn  Puffs — Bubbles  of  Corn  Hearts —  1 5c 


These  are  Prof.  Anderson's  ideal  foods.  Each  is  cooked 
and  toasted  by  an  hour  of  fearful  heat.  Each  is  shot  from 
guns.  In  each  kernel  there  occur  a  hundred  million  steam 
explosions— one  for  every  granule.  And  in  each  a  great 
grain  is  better  fitted  for  food  than  byany  other  process  known. 

By  every  criterion  these  foods  stand  supreme  as  products 
of  wheat,  rice  or  corn.    For  variety's  sake  serve  them  all. 

The  Quaker  Qats  G>mpany 


Sole  Makers 
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New  Styles  in  Top  Design — 
using  Neverleek  Top  Material 


At  the  1916  Automobile  Exhibits,  there 
was  revealed  a  striking  advancement  in 
top  design,  as  well  as  in  bodies. 

The  most  distinctive  tops  shown,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  number,  were  constructed  of  Neverleek  I  op 
Material.  This  was  due  to  two  reasons.  First — 
Neverleek  has  the  qualities  of  style  and  beauty 
which  have  made  possible  a  new  grace  in  design. 
Second — a  great  number  of  leading  manufacturers, 
the  concerns  that  are  in  the  forefront  of  auto- 
mobile advancement,  have  selected  Neverleek  as 
the  material  peculiarly  suited  to  motor  car  service. 

Samples  of  Neverleek  in  different  grains  and  finishes,  together 
with  interesting  booklet,  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  request. 

F.  S.  CARR  COMPANY 

31  Beach  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
969   Woodward   Ave.,  Detroit 

Factories  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  and  Tilbury,  Canada 
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*Our  Special  Offer 

The  ForecaBtof  Spring  Fashions  Num- 
ber Is  already  on  the  newHstandH.  If 
you  encloae  the  $2  with  the  coupon 
below,  we  will  send  you,  withourcom- 
pliments,  this  earliest  and  most  au- 

\thentic  forecast  of  the  Spring  mode, 
making  thirteen    numbers  in- 
\        stead  of  twelve. 

\        Or.  if  more  convenient,  send 
V        coupon   without  money, 
tf^^.fw.  subscription  will 

VObUt      V        then  start  with  the 
443  4lh  Ave.     .       Millinery  Number. 
New  York  City    ^  continue 
v        through  the 

Send  me  twelve 
numbersof  Vogue,  \ 
beginning  with  the  . 
Millln*-ry  Number,  x 
and  I  will  remit  $2  on  v 
receipt  of  bill  March  Ist  ^ 
(OR)  I  enclone  $2  herewith  \ 
and  shall   expect    thirteen  ^ 
numbers  of  Vogue,  beginning  \ 
with   the    Forecast   of  Spring 
Fashions  Number.  N 


$2  Invested  in  Vogue 
will  save  you  $200 

The  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  is  the  really  ex- 
pensive gown  !  Gloves,  boots,  hats,  that  miss  being 
exactly  what  you  want,  are  the  ones  that  cost  more 
than  you  can  afford  ! 

Why  take  chances  again  this  year  when  by  simply 
sending  in  the  coupon,  and  at  your  convenience 
paying  $2 — a  tiny  fraction  ot  the  loss  on  a  single 
ill-chosen  hat  or  gown — you  can  insure  the  correct- 
ness of  your  whole  wardrobe? 

VOGUE 

suggests : 

that   before   you  spend  a  penny   on   your  new 
clothes,  before  you  even  plan  your  wardrobe,  you 
\  consult  its  great  Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  num- 
bers!    Beginning  with  the 

^        Forecast  of  Spring  Fashions* 

and  continuing  for  six  months  (twelve  numbers — see  list  be- 
low) you  will  receive  the  most  complete  presentation  of  styles 
ever  offered  American  women.  During  the  very  period  when 
these  numbers  appear  you  will  be  selecting  your  Spring  and 
Summer  wardrobe  and  paying  hundreds  of  dollars  for  the 
suits,  gowns,  etc.,  you  select. 

Vogue  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  magazine;  the  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  what  is  worn  by  well-dressed  American 
women.    Here  are  your  twelve  numbers  (and  one  extra): 

Forecast  of  Spring  Fashions,  Feb.  1* 

The  earliest  and  most  authentic  forecast  of  the  Spring  Mode 


next  eleven 
numbers. 


Spring  Millinery  Feb.  15 

The  newest  models  in  smart 
hats,  veils  and  coiffures 
Spring  Patterns 

and  New  Materials  Mar.  1 

Working  modelsfor  one's  whole 
Spring  and  Summer  wardrobe 

Paris  Openings  Mar.  15 

The  complete  story  of  the  Paris 
openings  establishing  the  mode 

Spring  Fashions  Apr.  1 

The  last  word  on  Sprint*  gowns, 

waists  and  accessories 
Smart  Fashions  for 
Limited  Incomes  Apr.  15 

First   aid  to  the  fashionable 

woman  of  not  unlimited  means 


\ 


Brides  and  Summer  Homes  Mayl 

A  journey  "thro'  pleasures 
V  and  palaces."  News  for 
.  ^  the  bride 

"Nine  out  of  ten  women  copy  what  the  tenth 
\  does:  the  tenth  is  a  reader  of  VOGUE" 


American  Travel      May  15 

Places  in  our  own  country 
well  worth  a  visit  at  least 

Summer  Fashions       June  1 

The  final  showing  of  the 
Summer  modes  that  will  be 

In  the  Country  June  15 

Society  takes  to  sports  and 
life  in  the  open 

Hot  Weather  Fashions  July  1 

The  correct  wardrobe  for 
all  outdoor  sports 

Hostesses  July  15 

The  newest  ideas  in  mid- 
summer entertainments 

London  and  Paris       Aug.  1 

War  stricken  Kurope  re- 
gains her  balance  and 
sends  us  new  and  fresh 
ideas 


this  conversation  a  telephone  call  for  Mr. 
Manton  was  switched  to  Rollie's  desk. 
"Yes,"  said  the  president,  talking  into 
the  phone.  "We  will  send  a  man  over 
to  represent  us.    Ai'e  you  ready  now?" 

The  banker  hung  up  the  telephone 
and  turned  to  Rollie.  "Step  right  over 
to  the  Central  Trust,  Burbeck,  and  see 
us  through  on  those  transfers,  will  you? 
Hurry.   TThey  are  waiting." 

NOW,  when  Mr.  Manton  said  hurry, 
the  men  hurried.  Much  as  Rollie  de- 
sired to  whisper  one  more  word  of  grati- 
tude to  the  minister  and  to  receive  the 
additional  installment  of  moral  strength 
which  he  felt  sure  would  follow  from  a 
few  quiet  minutes  with  this  man  on 
whom  his  soul  had  begun  to  lean  so 
heavily,  there  was  nothing  for  him  to 
do  but  to  depart  immediately. 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Manton,"  he  an- 
swered, and  then  as  he  reached  for  his 
hat  turned  to  Dr.  Hampstead  with : 
"Shall  I  find  you  here  when  I  return?" 

"That  depends  on  how  long  before  you 
return,"  laughed  the  minister;  yet  the 
blandness  of  his  expression  indicated 
that  he  was  in  no  hurry,  and  Rollie 
went  out  expecting  to  see  him  again  in 
a  few  minutes. 

But  the  matter  of  the  transfers  was 
not  so  easily  dispatched.  Over  one  de- 
tail and  another  the  young  man  was 
held  for  nearly  forty  minutes.  The  de- 
lays, too,  were  of  that  vexatious  sort 
which  detained  him  without  employing 
him,  so  that  most  of  the  irritating 
interval  could  be  and  was  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  his  own  very  private 
and  very  pressing  affairs. 

Giving  up  hope  of  finding  the  minister 
in  the  bank  upon  his  return,  he  ad- 
dressed both  his  thoughts  and  his  fears 
to  the  subject  of  Miss  Dounay  and  her 
diamonds.  The  prospective  interview 
with  this  passionate,  self-willed  and  no 
doubt  wildly  excited  woman  loomed  be- 
fore him  oppressively,  and  the  nearer 
it  drew  the  more  ominous  it  seemed.  A 
man  going  unarmed  to  return  a  stolen 
cub  to  a  tigress  in  a  jungle  lair  would 
be  going  upon  a  mission  of  peace  and 
safety  compared  to  his.  He  feared  that 
in  her  passionate  vehemence  she  would 
never  permit  him  to  get  the  full  truth 
before  her.  How  was  he  to  turn  aside 
the  impact  of  her  sudden  burst  of  rage? 
She  would  assault  him — tear  him!  If 
that  curious  Moroccan  dagger  he  had 
seen  some  of  the  guests  fumbling  with 
last  night  were  at  hand,  she  might  even 
kill  him. 

The  idea  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
best  lie  to  her — at  least  begin  by  lying 
to  her — that  he  might  play  the  role  of 
restorer  of  her  diamonds,  and  put  her 
under  a  debt  of  gratitude,  explaining 
that  the  thief  had  brought  them  to  him 
to  borrow  money  on  them;  then,  in  the 
softer  mood  that  would  come  through 
joy  over  their  prospective  recovery,  he 
might  elaborate  the  story,  touch  her 
sympathies,  and  make  his  full  confes- 
sion. She  might  even  be  happy  enough 
over  their  recovery  to  cease  the  hunt 
for  the  criminal,  and  thus  confession 
would  be  unnecessary.  That  in  itself 
would  be  a  great  relief. 

Yet  the  common  sense,  if  not  the 
moral  sense,  of  the  young  man  rejected 
a  proposal  to  lay  the  bricks  of  new- 
found honesty  in  the  mortar  of  a  lie. 
If  he  were  true  to  the  trust  which 
Hampstead  had  reposed  in  him,  he 
would  walk  straight  into  Miss  Dounay's 
apartments  and  say:  "Here  are  your 
diamonds.  I  am  the  thief.  I  throw  my- 
self upon  your  mercy!"  This  was  what 
he  resolved  to  do. 

Reentering  the  bank,  young  Burbeck 
walked  first  to  the  open  door  of  Mr. 
Manton's  office.  That  gentleman  was 
engaged  with  a  caller,  but  the  shadow 
at  the  door  caused  his  eye  to  rove 
toward  it.  Rollie  waved  his  hand; 
J.  M.  nodded.  The  transfers  had  been 
accomplished;  the  president  had  taken 
note  of  that  fact,  and  the  assistant 
cashier's  mission  was  discharged. 

ROLLIE  went  immediately  to  his  desk. 
There  was  a  litter  of  papers  repre- 
senting matters  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance which  had  required  attention 
during  the  interval  of  his  absence  from 
the  office.  He  sifted  them  quickly.  Some 
received  his  penciled  O.  K.  and  went 
into  a  basket  for  the  messenger ;  two  or 
three  took  him  on  errands  to  other  desks 
about,  or  to  the  windows  opposite;  the 
rest  went  into  a  drawer.  He  had  not 
removed  his  hat.  He  proposed  to  go 
immediately  to  Miss  Dounay  before  the 
remnants  of  his  resolution  could  en- 
tirely ooze  away. 

But  when  he  turned  to  pick  up  the 
vault  key  upon  which  his  eye  had  rested 
so  many  times  this  morning,  it  was  not 


at  hand.  He  removed  everything  froi 
the  desk,  searching  every  nook  an 
cranny.  He  took  up  the  wastebaske 
dumped  the  contents  upon  his  desk,  an^ 
examined  every  .scrap  and  fold  of  eri 
velope  or  paper.  He  even  got  dowi 
upon  his  knees  to  make  sure  the  ke 
was  not  upon  the  carpet,  going  so  fa 
as  to  move  the  desk.  Next  he  searche 
his  own  pockets,  realizing  that  when  h 
left  the  bank  that  was  where  the  ke 
should  have  been  placed.  But  for  h 
excess  of  care  it  would  have  been  i 
his  pocket  safe  enough  all  the  timi 
But  he  could  not  be  content  with  fee 
ing  it  or  knowing  it  was  in  his  pocke 
He  wanted  to  see  it,  to  have  it  und( 
his  eye.  He  had  babied  himself  thi 
far  by  placing  it  in  plain  sight  upo 
the  desk. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  momer 
when  Hampstead  had  brought  in  th 
money  that  saved  him  from  being  a  d( 
faulter,  and  in  the  disconcerting  pre; 
ence  of  J.  M.  and  Parma  when  h 
wanted  to  be  alone  with  his  benefacto. 
and  especially  with  the  more  disconcer 
ing  instructions  to  go  out  and  look  afte 
the  transfers,  he  had,  for  the  tiiti 
being,  forgotten  the  key.  Now  it  wa 
not  to  be  found. 

Rollie  stood  nonplused  first,  and  the 
aghast!  His  guilty  conscience  ir 
stantly  suggested  that  some  one  ha 
seen  or  suspected  his  visit  to  the  vaul 
and  what  had  occurred  there.  This  ide 
brought  with  it  a  rush  of  blood  to  th 
head.  He  was  dizzy  and  had  almost  a 
attack  of  vertigo.  Yet  with  a  few  cleai 
ing  minutes  of  thought  the  explanatio 
leaped  plainly  into  mind.  Dr.  Hamp 
stead  had  taken  the  key.  In  the  inter 
val  while  Rollie  was  at  the  teller's  win 
dow  he  must  have  seen  it  lying  ther 
upon  the  desk,  recognized  it  by  the  re- 
rubber  band,  and,  having  been  assurei 
that  the  key  had  served  its  purpose,  ha- 
done  the  perfectly  natural  thing  o 
dropping  it  in  his  pocket  and  thinkinj 
no  more  of  it.  Where  was  the  ministe 
now?  Until  Rollie  could  find  him  am 
get  the  key  he  could  make  no  confessioi 
to  Miss  Dounay. 

FOLLOWING  his  instincts  rathe 
than  any  rule  of  sense,  Rollie  hui 
ried  out  upon  the  street,  posted  himsel 
upon  a  conspicuous  corner  and  for  sev 
eral  minutes  indulged  the  wildly  im 
probable  hope  that  he  might  spy  th' 
minister  passing  in  the  throng.  Whei 
a  little  reflection  had  convinced  him  tha 
this  was  time  wasted,  he  made  a  hast; 
inventory  of  near-by  places  where  hi 
benefactor  might  have  gone,  and  got  s. 
far  as  hurriedly  to  visit  two  of  them 
threading  the  tables  of  the  Forum  Caf^ 
v/here  sometimes  Hampstead  ate  hi: 
luncheon,  and  scanning  the  chairs  in  th' 
St.  Albans  barber  shop,  where  fron 
time  to  time  the  dominie's  tawny  fleec! 
was  shorn. 

But  by  this  time  a  new  probabilit; 
forced  itself  into  the  distracted  younf 
man's  consciousness.  This  was  that  thi 
minister  had  gone  to  pay  his  sympa 
thetic  respects  to  Miss  Dounay  an( 
condole  with  her  over  her  loss.  Rollit 
was  so  near,  with  the  Dounay  apart 
ment  only  eight  stories  over  his  head 
that  to  go  upstairs  and  inquire  if  th< 
minister  were  there  would  have  beer 
easy,  but  the  peculiar  circumstances 
made  it  difficult.  Indeed,  but  to  recal 
how  near  he  was  to  the  lair  of  that  fear 
inspiring  tigress  threw  him  into  cole 
shivers  and  made  him  fly  to  the  safei 
vantage  ground  of  the  telephone  upon  his 
own  desk  at  the  bank.  But  merely  tc 
name  the  Rev.  John  Hampstead  was 
hard.  In  his  weakened,  nervous  state 
distracted  by  gloomy  forebodings  anc 
now  unfortified  by  the  possession  of  the 
diamonds,  Rollie  felt  utterly  unequal  tc 
so  much  as  a  long-distance  contact 
with  their  owner.  All  the  morning 
he  had  been  in  terror  lest  she  should 
herself  call  him  up.  All  the  morn- 
ing he  had  known  that  in  his  char- 
acter as  an  interested  friend  he  should 
have  telephoned  to  her.  Now  the  mo- 
ment she  recognized  his  voice  he  would 
be  taxed  with  this  breach.  What  was 
he  to  say?  Why,  that  he  had  not  tele- 
phoned because  he  was  intending  to  call 
in  person  at  the  first  moment  he  could 
get  away  from  the  bank  and  that  he 
would  be  up  very  soon  now.  She  would 
be  sarcastic,  but  the  explanation  would 
have  to  do.  Besides,  he  positively  had 
to  locate  the  minister,  and  so,  strug- 
gling to  command  a  tone  of  indifference, 
he  gave  the  St.  Albans  number. 

Of  course  Julie  or  the  secretary 
would  answer  anyway.  But  evidently 
Miss  Dounay,  in  her  highly  aroused 
mental  state,  was  keeping  an  ear  upon 
the  telephone  bell,  for  it  was  an  ani- 
mated note  of  her  own  that  rasped  at 
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him  through  the  instrument.  It  ap- 
'peared,  mercifully,  that  she  did  not  rec- 
ognize his  voice — a  fact  which  at  first 
relieved  him,  but  on  reflection,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  incident,  shook  his 
remaining  self-confidence  still  further 
to  pieces,  for  it  showed  how  completely 
out  of  hand  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  get. 

When,  moreover,  Rollie  launched  his 
timid  inquiry  if  the  Rev.  John  Hamp- 
stead  was  there,  he  got  a  negative  so 
sharp  that  the  receiver  seemed  to  bite 
his  ear.  He  broke  the  connection  hastily 
and  sat  eying  the  telephone  apprehen- 
sively, expecting  the  mouthpiece  to  open 
like  a  solemn  eye,  scan  him  accusingly, 
and  report  to  Miss  Dounay.  When  it 
did  not  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
elongated  his  neck  to  get  rid  of  that 
nooselike  feeling  which  had  just  come 
upon  him  from  nowhere.  He  had  not 
killed  anybody.  What  was  the  noose 
for,  then?  But  this  reflection  got  a 
most  disagreeable  answer:  "It  would 
kill  your  mother  to  know  you  are  an 
embezzler  and  a  thief.  You  would  then 
be  her  murderer."  Again  he  shrugged 
himself  free  of  the  distasteful  sensation. 

"Brace  up,  boy,"  he  commanded  him- 
self, "or  you  are  done  for." 

Once  more  he  seized  the  telephone, 
and  this  time  more  determinedly,  for  in 
the  midst  of  his  misery  one  really  first- 
class  inspiration  had  come  to  him,  which 
was  to  communicate  with  the  County 
Jail.  The  minister  was  really  much 
more  likely  to  have  friends  in  the 
County  Jail  than  in  the  St.  Albans ;  and 
it  was  a  safe  wager  that  he  went  there 
more  frequently.  Rollie  knew  the  jailer 
well.  "Hello,  Sam,"  he  called.  "This  is 
Rollie.  Has  Dr.  Hampstead  been  there 
this  morning?" 

"Yeh!" 

"There  now?" 
"Nope." 

"Know  where  he  went?" 

Evidently  Sam  turned  to  some  one 
else  in  the  room  for  information.  Rol- 
lie heard  a  voice  answering  him,  and 
caught  the  words  "San  Francisco"  and 
'Red  Lizard." 

"Did  you  get  that?"  called  Sam  into 
the  phone.  "He's  gone  to  San  Fran- 
?i.<sco." 

"Yes,  but  what's  that  got  to  do  with 
the  Red  Lizard?" 

"He  came  down  to  see  the  Red 
Lizard." 

"The  Red  Lizard!"  Rollie  could  not 
restrain  a  gasp.  He  wondered  if  gasps 
ire  transmitted  over  the  telephone,  but 
went  on  to  ask:  "Is  the  Red  Lizard  in?" 

"Yeh!" 

"What  for?" 

Rollie  was  clinging  to  the  telephone 
now  like  a  drowning  man  to  a  rope's  end. 

"He  got  in  some  kind  of  a  row  with 
1  service  elevator  man  at  the  St.  Albans 
ast  night  and  landed  on  him  with  the 
)rass  knucks.  This  morning  the  judge 
?ave  him  three  months  in  the  County." 

ROLLIE  clenched  his  teeth,  and  his 
shoulders  rocked  for  a  moment. 
So  that  was  what  happened  to  the 
Red  Lizard.  What  a  long  time  ago  last 
night  was!  How  many  things  had 
lappened!  Last  night  he  was  a  crook 
ind  a  defaulter.     To-day  he  was  an 


honest  man,  and  his  accounts  would 
bear  the  scrutiny  of  an  X-ray.  Now  if 
only  those  diamonds — 

But  Sam  had  gone  right  on  talking. 

"We  think  Dr.  Hampstead  went  to 
San  Francisco  on  some  sort  of  errand 
for  the  Lizard — Red's  got  a  woman  sick 
over  there  or  something.  But,  say,  the 
parson  telephoned  his  house  before  he 
left  here,  and  they  can  tell  you  sure." 

"All  right,  thanks." 

"So  long,  Rollie!" 

Gone  to  San  Francisco!  Worse  and 
worse.  Rollie  huddled  in  his  chair. 
But  there  was  still  a  grain  of  hope. 
Sam  might  be  mistaken,  or  the  trip 
might  be  a  short  one,  or  the  minister 
might  have  left  a  telephone  number  that 
would  reach  him. 

But  the  voice  of  Rose  Hampstead 
dashed  these  possibilities  one  by  one. 
Her  brother  had  gone  to  San  Francisco 
on  an  uncertain  quest;  he  would  not  be 
back  until  very  late  at  night,  and  he 
had  no  idea  himself  where  in  the  city 
his  search  would  lead  him. 

For  the  second  time  that  day  Rollie 
found  himself  in  a  state  bordering  on 
physical  collapse.  The  very  stars  were 
fighting  against  him. 

GOADED,  tricked,  tantalized,  defeated 
— everything  was  in  a  conspiracy 
against  him!  It  was  enough  to  drive  a 
man  insane.  Burbeck  felt  himself  very 
near  the  maniacal  point.  Again  he  was 
seeing  things.  One  moment  the  street 
outside  was  full  of  patrol  wagons,  all 
ringing  their  gongs  at  once,  while  pla- 
toons of  police  were  marching  and  sur- 
rounding the  bank.  Another  moment 
he  had  decided  to  anticipate  the  police 
by  rushing  out  to  the  corner  by  the 
plaza,  tossing  his  hat  high  in  the  air, 
and  shouting  and  shrieking  until  a 
crowd  had  gathered,  when  he  would 
exhibit  the  diamonds  and  proclaim  him- 
self the  thief. 

But  he  was  spared  the  possibility  of 
this  insane  freak  by  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  produce  the  diamonds.  They 
were  in  the  vault.  The  devil  with 
the  vault,  with  them,  with  himself! 
That  was  where  he  was  going! 

Suddenly  he  looked  up,  trembling. 
Mercer,  the  assistant  cashier  whose 
desk  was  next  to  his  own,  must  have 
overheard  him.  But  no,  there  was 
Mercer  calmly  writing.  He  had  heard 
nothing  because  nothing  had  been 
spoken.  Rollie  had  been  thinking  in 
shouts,  not  speaking. 

And  yet  he  looked  about  him  wonder- 
ingly  like  a  man  coming  out  of  a  tem- 
porary aberration. 

"I  will  be  shouting  it  next,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "I  am  getting  dotty;  I'll 
burst  if  I  have  to  hold  this  much  longer. 
I'll  burst  and  give  the  whole  thing 
away." 

His  hat  had  been  pushed  back  from 
his  brow;  he  drew  it  forward  and  down 
until  it  shaded  his  face,  and  then,  with 
his  jaws  set  in  the  most  determined 
mood  he  could  muster,  he  walked  out  of 
the  bank  and  piloted  his  steps,  with 
knees  that  were  sometimes  stiff  and 
sometimes  tottering,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Hotel  St.  Albans. 


Still  17c  ^ 


{To  he  continued  next  week) 


Light  in  Darkness 


Continued  from  page  12 


The  jury  compromised,  after  an  all- 
light  session,  on  conviction  of  man- 
;laughter.  I  suppose  they  were  tired  and 
A^anted  to  go  home,  and  that  young  law- 
yer the  court  appointed  to  defend  me 
Ara8  no  match  for  the  di.strict  attorney." 

"Why  didn't  you  leave  the  man's 
;mp]oy?" 

HILARY  KENYON  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  slightly  amused  smile.  "You 
lave  never  been  hungry,  have  you?"  she 
lueried.  "I  was  desperate  when  I  went 
^  work  for  that  monster — and  he  knew 
couldn't  afford  to  resign.  And  I  really 
lidn't  mean  to  kill  him.  I  was  protecti- 
ng myself,  blindly  and  furiously." 

"You  did  a  good  job  and  you  shouldn't 
jvorry  over  it.  Miss  Kenyon.  And  now 
or  my  tale  of  woe,  for,  of  course,  I  have 
<ne,  and  you,  t)eing  human,  have  a  curi- 
,»aity  to  hear  it.  Well,  they  sent  me 
)ver  here  for  violation  of  the  State 
ranking  laws.  I  was  cashier,  and  I 
liscovered  our  president  had  looted  the 
>ank  and  that  it  was  insolvent.  Instead 
'f  going  \n  the  State  hank  examiner, 
lowever,  I  went  t/>  the  president.  Of 
course  he  wept  and  promised  restitu- 
lon,  and  I  believed  him  when  he  prom- 
sed  to  fome  in  at  eleven  o'clock  next 
lay  and  settle  for  his  defalcation.  I 
•ontinued  to  accept  deposits  until  eleven- 


thirty,  when  the  bank  examiner  swooped 
down  on  me.  The  president  had  not  yet 
arrived  to  make  restitution,  as  per  his 
promise  to  me,  and  I  lest  my  head.  I 
knew  that  detection  of  the  insolvent 
condition  of  the  bank  was  only  a  matter 
of  a  short  time — they  always  look  over 
the  loans  first,  you  know — so  I  ordered 
the  receiving  tellers  to  decline  deposits. 

"Then  I  realized  that  my  order  was 
infallible  evidence  that  I  had  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  bank, 
and  I  ordered  them  to  continue  to  ac- 
cept deposits.  One  of  them  refused  and 
went  to  the  bank  examiner  about  it — 
and  the  crash  followed.  I  admitted  my 
technical  guilt,  and  I  really  think  I 
should  have  been  acquitted  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  three  days  before 
I  discovered  the  hank'ri  condition  I  had 
withdrawn  all  of  my  own  funds  from 
the  bank.  The  district  attorney  made 
capital  of  that.  He  likened  me  to  a  rat 
de.serting  a  sinking  ship;  pointed  out  to 
the  jury  that  I  had  saved  my  own 
money,  i)ut  left  the  depositors  to  shift 
for  themselves,  and,  as  the  judge's 
mother  had  lost  some  money  by  the 
failure  of  the  bank,  T  got  ten  years. 
I  might  have  appealed  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  it  would  have  taken 
them  two  or  three  years  to  reach  a  deci- 
sion— possibly  longer — and  as  the  Supe- 


Earn  Extra  Cash 
as  Local  Agent 

Apply  today— acquire  a  brand 
new  Oliver  NINIi  and  earn  top 
pay  for  all  or  part  time  helping  us 
supply  the  sweeping  dcinand  for 
this  sensational  typewriter.  J*lx- 
clusive  territory  open.  15.000 
agencies  already  awarded  to 
storekeepers,  hankers,  salesmen, 
office  and  professional  men,  etc. 

Open  to  All 

No  experience  necessary.  We 
send  the  Oliver  "School  of  Prac- 
tical Salesmanship"  FKlili.  So 
you  can  soon  master  the  same 
winning  methods  that  are  earning 
big  incomes  for  scores  of  others. 

Four  of  our  high  officials  began 
like  this.  Inspiring  book,  "Op- 
portunity," gives  full  details.  Mail 
the  c(r>xpon  before  somer/ne  else  is 
awarded  the  agency  where  you  live. 


The  Success  of  a  Century 


•S3 


Started  1896-Completed 

The  grear  Work-Test  has  just  closed. 
Thousands  of  users  employed  this 
master  machine  to  tabulate,  bill  and 
write  all  forms  from  postage  stamp 
size  to  widest  insurance  policies. 

It  was  a   monumental  typewriter 

test,  and  lasted  daily  for  a  year. 

The  returns— now  in- proclaim  the  Oliver 
NINE  the  greatest  money-maker  ever  given 
to  typewriter  users.  For  agents,  too.  it  has 
made  money  more  quickly  than  any  model 
before.  That's  because  buyers  can't  resist  it 
when  they  see  a  sample  in  action. 

No  Other  Like  This 

Many  great  Oliver  models  were  built  before 
this  NINE.  One  gave  visible  writing  to  the 
world.  Seven  brought  epochal  inventions. 
J!ut  each  was  only  a  step  toward  this  life- 
time finality. 

Check  Protector  Feature 

The  Selective  Color  Attachment  writes  two 
colors  at  option ;  and  acts  as  a  valuable  check 
protector  besides.'  This  feature  alone  does  the 
work  of  an  offire  appliance  that  would  cost 
from  !H2  to  S20  extra.  But  we  give  it  FREE 
on  the  Oliver  NINE.    Do  you  wonder  that 
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scores  of  Oliver  agents  can  scarcely  keep  up 
with  the  demand? 

Speed  Multiplied 

The  BI- MANUAL  DUPLEX  SHIFT 
enables  the  operator  to  attain  unheard  of 
speed;  and  it  makes  touch-writing  100  per 
cent  easier  ! 

The  lightest  touch  known— the  in-built  all- 
color  line-ruler— the  back  spacer  and  20-copy 
manifolding  features— all  these  are  winning  a 
host  of  users  every  month. 

17  Cents  A  Day 

In  spite  of  its  added  values,  we're  selling 
this  NINE  at  the  old-time  price,  on  popular 
monthly  payments— 77  cents  a  day! 

Get  full  details  before  you  risk  your  money 
on  aHj/ other  typewriter  now  out-of-date  when 
compared  with  this  triumph.  You  assume 
no  obligation  when  you  ask  us  for  our  special 
book  . 

Read  that 
lirst;  then 
choose  with 
your  eyes 
open.  Full 
details 
FREE. 
Mail  the 
coupon 
today . 


Mail  This  to  Make  Money 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. .  (6;3) 
1235  OUver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 
^end  me  frir,  poHtpaiil,  the  buuk  marked 
ill  tlic  sr^uarc 
n  Opportunity  Book  and  agency  offer, 
n  Oliver  Book  de  Inie. 


yisK  Mr.  Foster 
Travel  Information 
Service 

is  a  unique  organization,  thoroughly  systematized  and  completely 
equipped  for  supplying  definite  and  timely  information  about  all 
details  of  travel  and  about  schools.  The  managers  of  my  offices 
are  carefully  trained  for  their  work.  My  representatives  travel 
each  year  from  Alaska  to  Panama,  from  Newfoundland  to  Mexico 
and  in  foreign  countries  securing  information  which  is  made 
available  for  public  use  at  all  of  iny  ofiices,  which  are  conveniently 
located  in  the  best  department  stores,  in  leading  hotels  and  in  our 
own  buildings. 

The  ^jK.  Mr.  Foster  Service  will  help  you  plan  your  trip, 
write  your  itinerary,  purchase  your  ticket,  reserve  Pullman  or 
Steamship  accommodations,  engage  rooms  at  hotels,  supply  cards 
of  introduction  and  complete  information  about  travel  anywhere 
in  the  world  and  about  good  schools  everywhere  and  there  is  no 
charge.    No  fees  are  ever  asked  or  accepted. 

Winter  Travelers 

in  Florida,  Cuba,  California  and  New  Orleans  are  invited  to  use 
freely  the  extraordinary  facilities  afYorded  by  Mr.  Foster's  ofilices, 
prominently  located  in  the  great  winter  resorts.  Free  information 
may  be  had  here  regarding  sightseeing  and  all  local  trips. 


EASTERN  SERVICE: 

NEW  YORK— Lord  &  Taylor,  6th  Ave.,  38th 

and  39th  Sti. 
MEW  YORK— 220  West  42d  St. 
PHILADELPHIA— Chestnut  and  12th  Sts,,  in 

ATLANTIC  CITY— tVUchistan  Av.  *  Boardwalk 

in  front  of  Hotel  DennlB. 
WASHINGTON— 603  J4th  St. 
BtJFFALO— Wm.  Hengerer  Co. 

WESTERN  SERVICE: 

CHICAGO- CarBon  Pii  le  Scott  &  Co. 
ST  LOUIS— Scruggs-Vnndevoort-Barney  Co. 
CLEVEI  AND— The  Hlgbee  Co. 
DETROIT— J   L  Hudson  Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS— L   8.  Ayre«  &  fo. 
NEW  ORLEANS— Hotel  Orunewald. 

PACIFIC  SERVICE: 

DENVER— Daniels  &  Fisher  Store  (.Iiiin-  i..<i.  t). 
SAN  FRANCISCO—The  Emporium 
LOS  ANOKLEK— The  Annelua  Hotel. 
LOS  ANGELES— J.  W.  Robinson  Co. 
SEATTLE— Frederick  di  Nelson 


NEW  ENGLAND  SERVICE: 

BRETTON  WOODS— Hotel  Mount  Washington 

(July  til  Oi  l.iber). 

MANCHESTER,  VT.— Equinox  House 

(June  to  October). 

FLORIDA  SERVICE: 

JACKSONVILLE— 19  Hogan  St.  (oct.-Hlnj'). 
ST.  AUGUSTINE— Cordova  Bldg. 
DAYTONA—Beach  St. 
PALM  BEACH— In  front  of  Royal 

Foinciana 
ST.  PETERSBURG- Central  Ave 

and  2d  St. 
MIAMI— 212  12th  St. 


.iHiiuar.v 

Ki-h'y 

March 


CUBA  SERVICE: 
HAVANA— Prado  and  Central  Park 
OAMAOUEY— Hotel  Camaguey  (.Uu.-Mch). 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES: 

220  W.  42d  Street,  Times  Square,  New  York 

WARD  O.  FOSTKll,  (li  ii-riil  M«n»l:oi- 
Send  stamp  with  mail  cnQuiry 
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Iron  JFence^ 
£ncircle,#he  Globe 


Cemeteries 


IN  literature,  cmnnierce  and  art,  certain  names  are  endow  ed 
bvtime  with  the  authorit}^  of  leadership.  The  name  *S/^w^r/ 
as  applied  to  iron  fence  construction  has  acquired  this  position 
.through  thirt}^  years  of  experience  and  meri't. 

It  will  save  you  money  to  let  Stewart  explain  the  difference  in  iron  fences. 
That  Stewart's  prices  are  so  extremely  low,  due  to  mammoth  production,  is 
no  less  important  than  the  fact  that  Stewart  has  made  an  expert  study  of  design- 
ing and  constructing  iron  fence  suitable  for  every  purpose. 

Their  service  in  helping  you  select  a  fence  for  your  particular  purpose  is  worth  much  to 
you — and  is  absolutely  free.    Stewart  dealers,  more  than  15,000  strong,  dot  the  entire  nation, 
and  are  at  your  service.    To  insure  getting  the  best  materials,  most  appropriate  designs  and 
strongest  construction,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  let  Stewart  build  your  iron  fence. 
Replace  board  fence — Ugly,  untidy  back 
and  side  yard  wooden  fences  are  rapidly  being 
re|)laced  by  attractive  iron  fences  that  inspire 
flowers,  cleanliness  and  beauty.    Iron  fences 
are  cheaper  and  last  a  lifetime. 
Factories — Iron  fence  provides  the  only  real 
and  permanent  protection.    Thieves  can't 
break  thru,  watchmen  can  see  thru  them, 
pickets  can't  be  torn  off,  fires  can't  be  started 
and  you  can  control  the  coming  and  going 


COLLIER'S     FOR     JANUARY     29,  1916 

rior  Court  would  have  denied  my  appli- 
cation for  bail  I  would  have  had  to 
spend  all  of  those  years  in  the  county 
jail.  Then,  if  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained the  verdict  of  the  lower  court, 
I  would  have  had  to  go  to  the  peniten- 
tiary to  serve  my  ten  years  anyhow.  I 
didn't  have  much  hope — I  was  smirched 
as  it  was,  so  I  concluded  to  save  time 
and  money  by  bowing  to  the  inevitable. 
I  was  guilty,  of  course.  Through  my 
very  efforts  to  prove  myself  a  good  man 
I  convicted  myself  of  being  a  bad  man. 
Serves  me  right.  I  played  the  game 
like  a  fool.  I  had  worked  in  a  bank 
long  enough  to  have  known  enough  to 
smother  my  sentiment." 

"And  the  president  of  the  bank — ?" 
"Wrote  a  maudlin  note  to  his  wife 
and  blew  his  brains  out — of  course.  He 
didn't  even  take  the  trouble  to  square 
me  before  doing  it.  However,  I've  for- 
given him — one  learns  to  be  charitable 
over  yonder.  Besides,  God  has  been 
good  to  me.  I  invested  in  Steel  common 
at  the  height  of  the  panic  of  1907 — 
spraddled  the  market,  you  know,  and 
made  a  killing.  My  attorney  invested 
the  proceeds  judiciously  for  me  in  city 
realty;  he's  turned  four  deals  while 
I've  been  over  here,  and  now  I  have  the 
ranch  near  Santa  Paula  and  about 
fifty  thousand  in  cash." 

"I'm  very  happy  to  hear  that,"  she 
answered. 

"And  we'll  spend  the  day  together," 
he  continued.  "We'll  have  luncheon  and 
dinner  at  the  little  inn  I  spoke  of,  and 
we'll  cross  the  bay  in  the  twilight.  Just 
think  of  coming  home  on  the  ferryboat 
when  they're  lighting  the  street  lamps 
on  Russian  Hill  and  North  Beach,  eh? 
Won't  it  be  gloriou.s?" 

He  rose  and  assisted  her  to  her  feet; 
together  they  walked  down  the  road 
into  their  Wonderland. 


Cemeteries — Shamblinc  board  fences  net  longer  disgrace 
cemeteries.  Our  wide  range  of  beautiful  styles  in  iron 
fences  are  more  suitable  and  mucli  cheaper. 
Individual  loU— For  private  burial  grounds  and  cemetery 
lot  entrances  let  Stewart  show  you  the  advantages  of  orna- 
mental or  plain  iron  fences  that  are  not  an  eye-sore,  but 
actually  add  to  the  dignity  and  afford  the  desired  protection; 
also  settees  and  iron  reservoir  flower  vases. 
Suburban  Homes  and  Country  Estates— Our  ex- 
perts will  mal<e  a  study  of  your  requirements  and  submit 
special  drawings  of  Iron  Fence  for  your  particular  purpose 
if  you  will  give  us  a  brief  description  of  your  property. 
Also  iron  fences— For  railroads,  waterworks,  schools, 
churches,  parks,  playgrounds,  farm  homes  and  hospitals. 


of  your  employes 

See  Our  Dealer  in  Your  Town,  or  Write  Direct  for  Catalog  and  other  information. 

Men!  Women!  Your  Opportunity —  If  you  are  out  of  employment,  want  to  adcJ  to  your  income  by  using 
yo  r  spare  time  or  if  in  a  position  with  no  chance  of  advancement  and  want  independence  with  permanent 
employment,  or  if  your  health  demands  fresh  air,  write  us  at  once.  No  experience  necessary.  No  capital 
required.  Pleasant,  dignified  and  unusually  profitable.  Let  us  explain.  Others  are  greatly  increasing  their 
incomes — why  not  you? 

The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Dept.  K.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


DAVE  POLLOCK,  drunk- 
ard, man-about-town,  pur- 
suer of  Mary  Page — is  dead. 
Mary's  revolver  lies  beside  him. 
Did  Mary  Page  kill  Dave  Pollock.? 
The  police  say  she  did  it.  The 


evidence  says  she  did  it.  The  jury 
is  convinced!  But — did  she  do 
it.-*  Mary  herself  does  not  know. 
She  cannot  tell.  Can  you?  Can 
you  solve  the  baffling  mystery  that 
lies  behind 


Th)'  Grciit 
LddifH  World 
Serial 


The  Strange  Case  of 

MARY  PAGE 


Ihii  Great 
Essnnuy  Motion 
Picture  Series 


Did  you  ever  see  a  motion  picture  .serial 
witli  a  beautiful,  appealing  heroine,  a 
charming  love  story,  the  most  remark- 
able succession  of  thrilling  adventures, 
threatening  villains,  heait-thumping  es- 
capes?   Mary  Page  is  that  kind. 


Mary  Page  begiits  her  adventures  in 
January  Ladies'  World.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  big  features  in  January 
Ladies'  World.  The  demand  for  this 
number  will  be  tremendous.  The  price 
is  only  10  cents.    Get  your  copy  to-day. 


Ash  Your  Fsvorlts 
Ttisatrs  for  Iho  PIcturo 


THE  LADIES'  WORLD 

TheMcClure  Publications.  McClure  Buildtng,  New  York 


Ask  Your  Newsdoalor 
for  Iho  Mogozino 


THE  governor  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia looked  up  as  his  secretary 
ushered  a  visitor  into  the  room.  The 
visitor — a  tall,  ranpy  countryman  with 
a  \ong,  kindly,  honest  face  like  a  horse 
— advanced  and  tendered  a  horny  hand 
for  the  governor's  grasp. 

"I'm  Brad  Milligan,"  he  said ;  "I'm  the 
sheriff  at  Santa  Paula,  Mr.  Governor." 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  you,  sheriff. 
Pray  be  seated.  What  can  I  do  to  make 
you  happy?" 

"Well,"  said  Brad  Milligan  humor- 
ously, "you  might  use  your  influence  to 
revise  the  parole  laws,  I  guess.  Did 
you  ever  read  them  damned  laws  we're 
aworkin'  under  just  now?" 

The  governor  smiled.  "I'm  not  aware 
that  I  have,  Sheriff  Milligan.  The 
State  Board  of  Prison  Directors  are 
good  men  in  whom  I  have  absolute  con- 
fidence, otherwise  I  should  not  have 
appointed  them.  They  make  their  own 
rules  governing  the  conduct  of  paroled 
prisoners.  I  presume  that  is  what  you 
refer  to,  rather  than  the  State  law  that 
provides  for  the  paroling  of  prisoners." 

"I  guess  that's  what  I'm  driving  at, 
Mr.  Governor.     And  you  ain't  never 
read  them  rules?" 
"No,  I  have  not." 

"Then,"  said  Brad  Milligan,  drawing 
a  small  slip  of  printed  paper  from 
his  vest  pocket,  "help  yourself  to  a 
liberal  education,"  and  he  passed  the 
paper  to  the  governor,  who  proceeded 
to  read  aloud: 

"RULES  GOVERNING  PRISONERS 
ON  PAROLE 

"To.  No..  at  

Prison,  California. 

"Sir:  The  State  Board  of  Prison  Di- 
rectors of  California,  having  confidence 
in  you  and  desiring  to  afford  'OJ  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  your  char- 
acter and  your  determination  to  become 
a  law-abiding  citizen,  do,  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  conferred  upon  them  by 
law,  grant  and  order  this  parole,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions,  restric- 
tions, and  regulations,  viz. : 

"Rule  1.  You  will  proceed  directly  to 

your  place  of  employment  at  , 

where  you  will  report  to   , 

your  employer,  and  there  remain  until 
permission  be  given  you  to  go  elsewhere. 

"Rule  2.  Should  you  desire  to  change 
your  employment  or  your  residence,  or 
should  you  desire  to  leave  the  county  in 
which  you  are  employed,  you  must  first 
obtain  the  written  consent  of  the  parole 
officer. 

"Rule  3.  Your  civil  rights  are  sus- 
pended by  law  until  the  expiration  of 
your  sentence.  You  cannot,  therefore, 
lawfully  enter  into  any  contract,  engage 
in  business  for  yourself,  or  marry. 

"Rule  4.  You  shall  in  all  respects 
conduct  yourself  honestly,  avoid  evil 
associations,  obey  the  law,  abstain  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  opium 


in  any  form,  or  other  noxious  drugs.' 
Under  no  circumstances  must  you  enter 
any  room  or  place  where  liquor  is  sold 
or  given  away. 

"Rule  5.  While  on  parole,  and  until'v 
the  expiration  of  your  sentence,  you  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  legal  custody  and 
control  of  the  State  Board  of  Prison 
Directors;  and  should  you  fail  at  any 
time  to  live  up  to  the  reqiiirements  of 
the  board  or  the  parole  officer  you  will 
be  returned  to  prison. 

"Rule  6.  On  the  first  day  of  each 
month, until  yourfinal  release  by  law,  you 
will  forward  by  mail  to  the  State  parok 
officer,  at  Room  13,  Ferry  Building,  Sar 
Francisco,  Cal.,  a  report  of  yourself  ir 
accordance  with  a  blank  form  to  b( 
furnished  you  by  the  State  parole  officer 
This  report  must  be  carefully  and  com 
pletely  made  out,  and  it  must  be  certi 
fied  to  by  your  employer  and  also  bj 
the  peace  officer  or  other  person  desig- 
nated by  the  State  Board  of  Prisor 
Directors.  Should  your  employer  i)< 
absent  so  that  you  are  unable  to  secun 
his  certification  of  your  report,  yoi 
must,  nevertheless,  forward  your  repor! 
to  the  parole  officer  accompanied  by  f 
letter  explaining  fully  why  you  hav( 
been  unable  to  secure  the  certificatior 
of  your  report  by  your  employer. 

"Rule  7.  In  all  matters  not  coverec 
by  the  foregoing  you  will  *be  governet 
by  the  instructions  of  the  parole  officer 

"Rule  8.  The  members  of  the  Stat< 
Board  of  Prison  Directors  are  youi 
friends.  They  want  you  to  succeed 
Through  the  parole  officer  they  will  d( 
all  they  can  to  afford  you  the  oppor 
tunity  to  succeed.  With  opportunitj 
thus  afforded  you,  and  with  the  encour 
agement,  counsel,  and  advice  of  tht 
parole  officer,  we  shall  expect  you  to  g( 
forward  to  certain  and  lasting  success 

"Rule  9.  One  word  more.  The  fore 
going  regulations  are  not  mere  mean 
ingless  words.  They  have  been  care 
fully  prepared  and  must  be  precisel; 
followed.  We  therefore  admonish  yoi 
to  read  them,  to  study  them,  and  it 
every  detail  to  follow  them. 

"State  Board  of  Prison  Directors.' 

"Well,"  the  governor  remarked  whet 
he  had  finished  his  perusal,  "those  lool 
like  sound,  sensible  rules  to  me.  Yoi 
realize,  of  course,  that  while  some  o 
them  may  appear  very  stringent,  sucl 
stringency  is  necessary  because  of  tht 
class  of  men  the  parole  officer  has  t( 
deal  with.  Moreover,  I  believe  it  ii 
left  largely  to  the -discretionary  powei 
of  the  parole  officer  and  the  board  U 
condone  or  punish  violations  of  thes< 
rules.  For  instance,  a  paroled  prisonei 
who  is  known  to  have  been  a  sober  mat 
would  not  be  likely  to  suffer  a  returi 
to  prison  for  visiting  a  place  wherj 
alcoholic  liquor  is  sold  or  given  away 
If  such  a  man  were  offered  a  positios 
as  porter  in  a  wholesale  liquor  housp 
provided  the  Board  of  Prison  Director; 
would  parole  him,  I  feel  quite  confiden 
the  board  would  acquiesce  in  his  ac 
ceptance  of  such  a  position,  and  paroli 
him  accordingly,  provided  his  conduc 
in  prison  had  been  exemplary." 

"How  about  gettin'  married?"  Brae 
Milligan  queried. 

"That  point  is  covered  in  Rule  3,"  tht 
governor  reminded  him. 

"But  what's  wrong  with  a  fellei 
marryin'?"  the  sheriff  demanded. 

"Marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  and  i 
man  whose  civil  rights  are  suspendec 
cannot  lawfully  enter  into  any  contract 
For  instance,  if  a  paroled  prisoner  mar 
ries  without  informing  his  wife  of  tht 
fact  that  he  is  a  paroled  prisoner,  h< 
places  her  in  the  position  of  thinkinf 
she  is  married,  whereas  she  is  not,  anc 
any  children  born  to  such  a  union  art 
illegitimate.  Moreover,  after  having  en 
tered  into  such  a  relationship,  whethei 
knowingly  or  in  ignorance  of  the  man': 
civil  status,  the  woman  faces  the  ri^ 
should  the  parole  officer  deem  such  ac 
tion  necessary,  of  having  her  pseud< 
husband  returned  to  the  penitentiary  t( 
complete  his  unexpired  sentence,  in  whicl 
event  she  and  her  children  may  becomi 
public  charges,  or  otherwise  suffer." 

BRAD  MILLIGAN  fingered  his  som 
brero.  "I  see,"  he  murmured 
"I  never  looked  at  it  that  way.  The; 
can't  marry  legally,  an'  if  they  marr; 
illegally  they  ain't  married  but  jus 
livin'  in  defiance  o'  public  morals." 

"That's  about  the  situation,"  the  gov 
ernor  answered. 

"But  suppose  they  don't  look  at  i 
the  way  the  law  does,"  the  sherif 
persisted.  "Suppose  they  both  believ( 
marriage  is  pulled  off  under  a  highe; 
law  than  the  civil  law,  and  that  evei 
if  they  ain't  married  in  the  sight  c 
man,  in  the  sight  of  God  an'  themselve; 
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they're  just  as  much  married  as  they're 
ever  goin'  to  be.  How  about  that?" 
;     "Well,  in  that  case,  sheriff.  I  daresay 
!  it  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  per- 
'  sonal  privilege.    If  they  can  bring  the 
parole  officer  around  to  that  point  of 
view,  he  can  turn  his  blind  side  on 
them,  I  daresay." 

SHERIFF  BRAD  MILLIGAN  smote 
the  governor's  desk  a  mighty  blow. 
"That's  just  the  trouble  with  the  parole 
officer,"  he  half  shouted ;  "he  won't  turn 
his  blind  side  on  them." 

"Well,  he's  clearly  within  his  rights, 
and  I  cannot  interfere.  Doubtless  he 
has  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  tak- 
ing cogrnizance  of  the  marriage.  I  pre- 
sume you  have  reference  to  some  spe- 
cific case." 

"I  have,"  said  Brad  Milligan.  "Lis- 
ten. I'm  settin'  in  my  office  in  the 
county  jail  at  Santa  Paula  here  about  a 
week  ago,  when  in  walks  an  elegant- 
lookin'  feller  in  a  cutaway  suit.  He's 
whirlin'  a  cane  an'  wearin'  these  yaller 
gloves  peeled  back  from  the  wrists,  like 
they're  too  warm  for  him,  but  he  hates 
to  take  'em  off  entirely.  From  his  card 
I  see  he's  J.  Arthur  Converse.  He 
don't  waste  much  time  sparrin',  but 
gets  right  down  to  business  an'  asks  me 
if  I'm  aware  that  Mr.  Ramsey  Latham, 
a  rancher  in  my  section,  is  an  ex- 
convict. 

"Now,  governor,  I've  been  seein'  this 
Ramsey  Latham,  off  an'  on,  ever  since 
I've  been  elected  sheriff,  an'  every  time 
I  see  him  I  have  a  notion  I've  met  him 
some  place  before,  but  I  can  never  re- 
member his  name.  The  minute  this  J. 
Arthur  Converse  mentions  it,  however, 
I  remember.  About  six  years  ago  when 
I'm  deputy  sheriff  I  have  occasion  to 
take  a  prisoner  up  to  San  Quentin.  We 
arrive  in  San  Francisco  too  late  in  the 
afternoon  to  finish  the  trip  to  San 
Quentin  that  day,  so  I  put  up  at  a  hotel 
that  night  an'  the  sheriff  houses  my 
prisoner  for  me  in  the  county  jail.  The 
next  morning  when  I  go  to  get  my  man, 
the  San  Francisco  sheriff  asks  me  to 
oblige  him  by  takin'  two  prisoners  over 
for  him,  a  man  an'  a  woman,  he  bein' 
specially  busy  with  all  o'  his  deputies 
that  mornin'  on  account  o'  havin'  two 
men  escape.  So  I  take  his  prisoners 
over  to  the  pen  for  him  an'  mail  him 
back  the  warden's  receipt.  The  man  is 
Ramsey  Latham,  an'  he's  in  for  wreckin' 
the  Traders'  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
The  woman  is  Hilary  Kenyon,  in  for 
manslaughter  on  account  o'  killin'  a  no- 
good  skunk  of  a  man." 

"I  remember  the  man's  case  very 
well,"  the  governor  announced;  "I  had 
$21.09  in  that  bank  at  the  time.  But 
proceed,  sheriff." 

"I  looked  at  this  J.  Arthur  Converse, 
an'  I  says:  'Well,  supposin'  he  is? 
What's  the  use  tellin'  on  him?' 

"  'He's  a  paroled  prisoner,'  says  Con- 
verse. 'Don't  he  report  to  you  on  the 
first  of  every  month?  Under  the  law 
he  has  to  report  to  the  local  peace 
officer  in  his  county,  an'  he  can't  leave 
the  county  every  time  he  feels  like  it 
without  permission  of  the  parole  officer.' 

"  'Well,  he  don't  report  to  me,'  I  says. 

"  'He's  been  out  o'  the  county  three 
times  in  three  months,  an'  he's  gone 
to  work  an'  got  married.  That's  break- 
in'  his  parole  on  two  counts,  an'  in 
view  o'  the  fact  that  he  don't  report 
to  you  it  looks  like  he's  sort  o'  ripe  for 
the  attentions  o'  the  parole  officer.' 

"  'What  interest  have  you  got  in  this 
case?'  I  says. 

"  'Nothin'  much,  except  the  interest 
o'  the  common  citizen  who  believes  that 
such  fellers  in  a  community  should  be 
watched.  An',  remember,  there's  al- 
ways a  reward  for  thp  recapture  o' 
convicts  that's  broken  parolo.  If  I  was 
you,  I'd  arrest  this  Latham  an'  then 
wire  the  parole  officer.  I  think  it  would 
be  worth  your  while.  At  any  rate,  it 
can't  do  no  harm  to  make  him  give  an 
account  o'  him.self.' 

"'Yes,'  I  says;  'an'  it  won't  do  no 
harm  to  look  up  your  record,  neither,' 
an'  I  take  him  by  the  neck,  chuck  him 
into  a  cell,  mug  him,  an'  send  his  pic- 
ture to  the  wardens  at  .San  Quentin  an' 
Folsom  that  same  day.  The  followin' 
afternoon  I  get  a  wire  from  San  Quentin 
informin'  me  the  bird  I've  got  in  my 
cage  is  Gentleman  Harry,  who  makes 
a  good  livin'  marryin'  light-headed  wid- 
ders  an'  swindlin'  'em  out  o'  their  first 
husband's  life-insurance  money." 

THE  governor  threw  back  his  head 
and  laughed.  "What  did  you  do  with 
the  w;aly  .scoundrel?"  he  demanded. 

"Well,  I  didn't  have  a  thing  U)  hold 
him  on,  HO  I  Uxik  him  out  in  the  Jail 
yard,  snubbed  him  to  a  post,  an'  pe(;le<l 
enough  hide  oflT'n  his  back  with  a  bull 


whip  to  start  a  tannery.  Then  I  took 
him  down  to  the  station,  bought  him 
a  ticket,  put  him  aboard  a  train,  an' 
told  him  to  get  out  o'  my  jurisdiction 
or  I'd  kill  him.  You  see  his  game, 
don't  you?  He'd  celled  with  Latham 
in  San  Quentin,  an'  when  he  got  out  an' 
run  into  Latham,  livin'  respectable  an' 
prosperous  an'  married  in  a  community 
where  nobody  knew  his  record,  he  tried 
a  little  blackmail.  But  this  Latham  is 
game;  he  won't  be  blackmailed,  so  Gen- 
tleman Harry  comes  to  me  an'  peaches, 
figgerin'  I'll  fall  for  his  game  to  get 
the  reward  of  a  hundred  dollars  for 
apprehendin'  a  parole  violator. 

"Well,  governor,  the  day  before  yes- 
terday I  hear  from  Gentleman  Harry 
again,  indirectly.  I  get  a  telegram 
from  the  parole  officer  at  San  Francisco 
instructin'  me  to  arrest  Ramsey  Latham 
an'  hold  him  until  an  officer  arrives  to 
take  him  up  to  San  Quentin.  You  know 
how  they  work  it,  don't  you,  governor? 
The  parole  officer  just  chucks  him  back 
in  San  Quentin  again,  an'  there  he  stays 
until  the  next  regular  meetin'  o'  the 
Board  o'  Prison  Directors,  when  they 
consider  his  case  an'  turn  him  loose 
again  or  make  him  finish  his  sentence. 

"Well,  governor,  I  see  right  off  Gen- 
tleman Harry's  squealed,  an'  the  case 
havin'  come  to  my  notice  officially,  you 
understand,  I  just  have  to  'tend  to  busi- 
ness. So  I  mount  into  my  automobile 
— we're  all  usin'  'em  down  our  way  now, 
although  I  keep  two  good  saddle  ani- 
mals for  mountain  work — an'  I  go  out 
to  Latham's  ranch.  He's  got  a  right 
pretty  place,  governor:  a  garden  an' 
weepin'  ^viller  trees  in  front  o'  the 
house,  which  is  bran'-new  an'  up-to- 
date — a  big,  low,  ramblin'  place  with 
vines  an'  geraniums  in  winder  boxes, 
an'  a  deep,  cool  porch  with  wicker 
chairs  on  it — everythin'  comfortable  an' 
first-class.  It's  the  sort  of  a  place  I'd 
want  to  set  down  in  an'  rest  if  I  was 
an  ex-convict  with  nothin'  much  in  com- 
mon between  me  an'  my  neighbors.  I 
can  see  with  one  eye  that  Latham  has 
spent  a  deal  o'  thought  an'  some  money 
on  his  place. 

"Well,  I  ring  the  front  door  bell  an' 
a  Chink  cook  comes  an'  lets  me  in.  'Is 
that  you,  doctor?'  says  a  man  the  min- 
ute I  step  inside  (it's  about  dusk  when  I 
drive  up,  an'  the  light  in  the  hall  ain't 
lit  yet).  Then  without  waitin'  he  jumps 
to  the  conclusion  I'm  the  doctor.  'Come 
right  in,'  he  says.  'I'm  sure  it's  nothin' 
to  bother  about,  but  Mrs.  Latham  was 
worried,  so  I  thought  best  to  telephone 
an'  have  you  come  out.' 

"He  walks  ahead  o'  me  down  the  hall 
an*  turns  in  at  the  livin'  room.  I  foller. 
'My  dear,'  he  says,  'the  doctor's  come,' 
an'  just  then  I  step  into  the  room  an' 
stop,  like  a  setter  frozen  on  point.  Set- 
tin'  by  the  fire  is  his  wife  with  a  baby 
boy  in  her  lap;  she  looks  up  with  a 
smile,  an'  then  the  smile  fades  an'  her 
mouth  opens  a  little  an'  she  puts  her 
hand  up — this  way— an'  looks  at  me  like 
I'm  a  devil. 

"'You!'  she  says  in  a  whisper. 

"Governor,  if  I'd  'a'  been  a  dog,  I'd 
'a'  hung  my  tail.  I'm  knocked  silly. 
This  here  wife  o'  Ramsey  Latham's  is 
an  ex-convict  too.  She's  the  same  Hilary 
Kenyon  I  take  over  to  San  Quentin  six 
years  ago  with  Ramsey  Latham,  to 
oblige  the  sheriff  o'  San  Francisco 
County.  She  don't  know  I'm  from  Santa 
Paula  then,  an'  all  she  knows  now  is 
that  I'm  standin'  there  in  the  doorway; 
she  connects  me  with  the  law,  an'  she 
realizes  what  I'm  there  for.  Latham 
follers  her  glance,  an'  as  soon  as  he  sees 
my  face  he  knows  the  jig  is  up.  Right 
away  he  crosses  over,  kneels  beside  her, 
an'  pulls  her  head  down  on  his  shoul- 
der; he's  pattin'  her  on  the  back  an' 
whisperin'  to  her,  an'  she's  crying  now 
fit  to  break  her  heart.  However,  I'm 
glad  o'  this  because  it  gives  me  a 
chance  to  think  what  my  next  move's 
goin'  to  be." 

"Your  duty  was  plain,"  the  governor 
observed. 

"That's  the  way  I  figger  it,  gover- 
nor," Brad  Milligan  replied.  "As  I 
stand  there,  lookin'  at  all  the  joy  an' 
happiness  I've  come  to  bust  up,  just  be- 
cause two  people  want  to  be  human 
bein's  an'  the  law  won't  let  'em,  I  think 
back  to  the  day  this  Hilary  Kenyon  an' 
Ramsey  Latham  meet  for  the  first  time. 
It's  at  the  gate  o'  the  county  jail  an'  I 
have  the  bracelets  on  him  when  she 
comes  by  walkin*  free  with  the  ma- 
tron outside  the  walls.  He  don't  know 
.she's  bound  for  San  Quentin  with  him; 
all  he  sees  is  a  lady,  an'  he  can't  bear 
to  have  her  look  at  him  with  the  hand- 
cuffs on.  But  her — well,  she  knows 
just  how  he's  feelin',  so  she  goes  up  to 
him  an'  comforts  him,  an'  he  kisses  her 
hanfl  an'  says  as  how  he'll  never  forget 
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Preparedness  has  made 
the  General  Roofing 
Manufacturing  Co.  the 


Big  gun  of  the  roofing  business 

The  General's  preparedness  consists 
of  the  three  largest  and  best  equipped 
roofing  and  building  paper  mills  in  the 
world,  for  which  raw  materials  are 
bought  in  enormous  quantities  and  far 
ahead. 

The  General  makes  one  third  of  all 
of  the  rolls  of  roofing  used.  All  over 
the  world  you  will  find 

Certain-teed 

Roofing 

Roofing  does  not  wear  out— it  dries  out. 
Certain-teed  Roofing  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  our  properly  blended 
soft  asphalts,  and  coated  with  a  blend 
of  harder  asphalts  which  keeps  the 
soft  saturation — the  life  of  the  roofing 
— from  drying  out.  This  produces 
a  roofing  pliable  yet  durable,  and 
impervious  to  the  elements. 
Certain-teed  Roofing  is  guaranteed  for  5, 
10,  or  15  years,  according  to  whether  it  is 
1,  2  or  3  ply,  but  it  will  last  longer. 
There  is  a  type  of  Certain-teed  for  every 
kind  of  building,  with  flat  or  pitched  roofs, 
from  the  largest  sky  scraper  to  the  smallest 
structure . 

Certain-teed  is  sold  by  responsible  dealers 
all  over  the  world,  at  reasonable  prices. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York  City  Chicago 
Philadelphia  St.  Louis 
Boston  Cleveland 
Pittsburgh  Detroit 
San  Francisco  Cincinnati 
Minneapolis  Kansas  City 
Seattle  Atlanta 
Houston  London  Sydney 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

ALL  HOTELS  NOW  OPEN 

Finest  Golf  courses  in  the  South. 
Three  18  holes  and  one  of  9  holes. 
TENNIS  — TRAP  SHOOTING- 
FINE  STABLE,  SADDLE  HORSES, 
MODEL  DAIRY,  FINE  ROADS 

TlirnuBh  Pullman  via:  Srahoard 
Air  IJne  Kaihuay  —  Write  or  Wire. 

Pinehurst  Office  — Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
or  Leonard  Tufts,  Boston,  Mass. 


FORD  JOKE  BOOK 


All  tne  latest  anu  best  lunny  jokes,  ana  storieson 
the  KORD  automobile.  Hundreds  of  them  and  all 
good  ones.  Also  JITNEY  jokes,  M  oving  Picture, 
and  Stage  jokes.  Lauph  till  you  shake,  A  neat  colored 
covered  book  by  mail  for  only  TEN  CENTS, 
"  I  iPIKE  PUB.  CO.  BOX  302 
SO,  NORWALK,  CONN. 
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her.  Forget!  I  wish  I  could  forget  the 
look  in  his  face  when  we  get  to  the 
turnkey's  office  at  San  Quentin  an'  he 
wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  she's  a  con- 
vict too." 

"How  did  he  take  it?"  the  governor 
demanded. 

"Like  a  thoroughbred.  Just  bows  to 
her  like  she's  the  finest  lady  in  the  land, 
when  the  matron  comes  to  take  her 
away." 

"It  would  appear,"  said  the  governor, 
"that  you  have  been  playing  understudy 
to  Dan  Cupid." 

"I  don't  know  nobody  by  that  name," 
Brad  Milligan  replied  respectfully. 
"What  was  he — a  deputy  sheriff  or  a 
prisoner?" 

"A  worthless  little  hound  of  no  par- 
ticular importance;  he  shot  several  peo- 
ple through  the  heart — always  trying 
for  a  bull's-eye  that  way.  But  go  on 
with  your  story,  sheriff.  What  did  you 
do  next?" 

"Well,  pretty  soon  he  gets  her  quieted 
an'  then  he  looks  over  to  me.  'Which 
one  of  us  did  you  call  to  see,  sheriff?' 
he  says. 

"  'Both,'  I  says. 

"  'But  Gentleman  Harry  didn't  know 
about — her,'  he  says. 

"  'Oh,'  I  says,  'I  ain't  been  informed 
about  her  officially.  The  fact  is,  I  don't 
recognize  her  until  I  come  in,  an'  what 
in  thunder  she's  cryin'  at  is  more'n  I 
know.  I  ain't  goin'  to  steal  the  baby  or 
nothin'.' 

"  'Then  what  are  you  here  for?'  she 
says,  her  face  lightin'  up  with  hope. 

"  'Why,  ma'am,'  I  says,  'if  it  ain't 
presumption  on  my  part,  I  come  out  to 
see  the  baby,  an'  congratulate  your 
husband  on  makin'  good.  I  don't  figure 
none  on  renewin'  acquaintance  with 
you,  but  seein'  as  how  we've  i.iet  again 
I  ain't  objectin'  to  shakin'  hands  an' 
includin'  you  in  them  felicitations  I'm 
just  about  bustin'  to  unload.  Here  I've 
drove  out  five  miles,  expectin'  to  be 
made  welcome  as  the  flowers  in  May,  an' 
I  find  I'm  as  popular  as  a  long-haired 
wet  dog  in  a  Chinese  laundry.  What- 
ever's  the  matter  with  you  folks,  any- 
how? Did  you  figure,  ma'am,  as  how 
I  was  come  to  take  your  husband  away 
from  you?' 

"Governor,  she  can't  answer;  she's 
that  happy.  She  ju.st  bends  over  an' 
kisses  the  baby  an'  cries  over  him  for 
straight  joy,  an'  her  husband — say,  if 
you  want  to  fool  that  feller  you'll  have 
to  get  up  right  early  in  the  mornin'. 
He  winks  at  me,  an'  I  wink  back,  an' 
then  I  come  over  an'  salute  Hilary 
Kenyon — yes,  by  George,  I  kiss  her  an' 
the  kid,  both — an'  shake  hands  with 
him  an'  stay  for  supper.  I  tell  'em  about 
Gentleman  Harry  callin'  on  me,  which 
gives  me  the  first  news  I've  got  of  old 
friends  livin'  in  the  same  township,  an' 
hence  I  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
look  in  on  'em.  An'  when  I  tell  'em  how 
I  thank  Gentleman  Harry  for  his  in- 
terest, Hilary  swears  she's  goin'  to 
name  the  baby  Brad,  after  me." 

The  governor  grunted  and  eyed  Brad 


Milligan  appraisingly.  After  a  while 
the  sheriff  continued: 

"When  I  leave,  Ramsey  Latham 
walks  out  to  the  front  gate  with  me. 
'You  fooled  Hilary  all  right,  sheriff,' 
he  says,  'but  I  know  blamed  well  the 
parole  officer  wired  you  to  come  out 
an'  get  me.  What  are  you  goin'  to  do 
about  it?  I  can't  run  away,  an'  I 
wouldn't  if  I  could.  You'll  have  to  do 
your  duty.' 

"  'An'  I'll  do  it,'  I  says.  'Don't  you 
worry  none  about  that  parole  officer.' 

"  'I  don't,'  he  says.  'What  I'm  worry- 
in'  about  is  the  fact  that  two  o'  the 
five  prison  directors  voted  agin  grant- 
in'  my  parole,  an'  if  I'm  hauled  up  be- 
fore 'em  again  they're  liable  to  in- 
fluence the  other  three  an'  throw  me  in 
again  for  a  year  or  two.  Both  of  'em 
lost  heavy  in  that  bank  deal.' 

"  'I'll  be  out  this  way  at  six  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,  young  feller,'  I 
says,  'an'  you  an'  the  wife  an'  the  kid 
be  ready  to  come  along  with  me  then. 
You  tell  her  that  if  she  don't  cry  an' 
carry  on  I  may  be  able  to  fix  it  with 
the  governor.' 

"  'Why,'  he  says,  'is  the  governor  a 
personal  friend  of  yours?' 

"  'No,'  I  says,  'but  I  take  it  he's  a 
human  bein'.'  " 

"Sheriff  Milligan,"  the  governor  in- 
terrupted with  extreme  dignity,  "you 
took  a  great  deal  for  granted." 

"Which  the  same  is  a  left-handed 
compliment,  governor.  About  how  long 
will  it  take  you  to  legitimatize  that 
there  little  baby?" 

THE  governor  pressed  a  button,  and 
his  executive  secretary  entered.  "Fix 
up  two  full  pardons  right  away,"  he 
ordered.  "The  sheriff  here  will  give  you 
the  data."  He  turned  to  Brad  Milligan. 
"If  you'll  return  in  about  half  an  hour, 
sheriff,  I  guess  we  can  legitimatize  that 
baby." 

"Thank  you,  governor.  I'll  try  to 
catch  even  some  day.  Down  in  my 
country  quite  a  lot  o'  folks  go  a  heap 
on  my  judgment  o'  the  right  kind  o' 
man  for  governor,  an'  I'll  remember 
this  day's  work  when  you're  up  for 
reelection.  But  we're  not  quite  through 
with  this  little  deal,  governor — not 
quite.  When  we  got  into  the  capital 
this  morning,  we  stopped  by  the  county 
clerk's  office  an'  Hilary  an'  Ramsey  take 
out  a  marriage  license;  then  I  hunt  up 
a  preacher  an'  the  party's  waitin'  out 
in  the  anteroom  now.  I'm  agoin'  to 
wed  them  two  officially  an'  legally,  an' 
I'd  like  mighty  well  if  you'd  be  on  hand, 
governor,  to  give  'em  each  their  weddin' 
present.  Then  the  preacher'll  baptize 
the  kid  an' — er — " 

"Well,  what?" 

"I  forgot  to  say  that  Bradley's  goin' 
to  be  his  middle  name.  His  ma  would 
have  it  that  his  front  name  ought  to  be 
the  same  as  yours;  anyhow,  the  space 
has  been  left  vacant." 

"Brad,"  said  the  governor,  "I'm  on." 

"I  kinder  thought  you  would  be," 
said  Brad  Milligan. 


General  Merry  Sunshine 
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PATENTS 


to  be  weak.  My  God,  Merry!  You 
mustn't  ever  let  that  boy  know  how 
strong  you  are!  You  mustn't  ever  let 
him  know  he  is  depending  on  you — for 
he's  got  more  fool  pride  than  you  have, 
girl,  and  he  wouldn't  endure  it!" 

She  folded  her  arms  and  smiled  at  him. 

"I  wouldn't  endure  this,"  she  said, 
"if  I  didn't  know  just  how  mother's 
been  going  at  you!  And  I'm  not  going 
to  remember  a  single  thinj  you've  said. 
I  don't  have  to  because  nothing  like 
that  will  ever  happen."  Her  foot  tapped 
angrily.  "But  just  the  same  I'm  get- 
ting mad  again.  Awfully  mad.  And 
you'd  better  go  before  I  get  as  mad  as 
I  was  just  now — " 

"Oh,  Merry  land!    My  Merry  land!" 

He  was  singing  outside,  she  rushed  to 
the  door  and  threw  herself  weeping  into 
his  arms.  "We're  quarreling  horribly. 
Cousin  Doctor  and  I!"  she  wailed. 
"You  mustn't  be  polite  to  him.  He 
wouldn't  think  it  was  logical!" 

INDIAN  summer!  Indian  summer! 
Day  after  day  of  beautiful  November 
haze  as  golden  as  Richard's  voice  and 
as  vague  as  Merry's  vision  of  the  future. 
As  softly,  seductively  sweet  as  though 
winter  were  never  coming  and  then — 

No  one  would  dare  to  tell  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  winter,  the  pitiless  De- 
cember, the  relentless  January.  No  one 
would  dare  to  bring  back  to  her  the 
misery  of  tho.se  bleak  nights!  Espe- 
cially the  most  frightful  night  of  all 


when  she  searched  for  him  until  nearly 
morning,  when  she  fought  with  him  to 
hold  him,  when  she  struck  him  sense- 
less so  the  terrified  cabman  could  help 
her  drag  him  home.  One  thing  rang 
through  and  through  her  anguish. 
Cousin  Doctor's  voice  saying:  "It  will 
happen  when  he  is  discouraged — it  will 
happen  when  he  is  cold." 

He  was  lying  in  a  crumpled  heap  on 
the  lumpy  boarding-house  bed,  trying  to 
sing  "Beulah  Land,"  cursing  about  the 
cold  North,  begging  mammy  to  build  a 
fire,  laughing  drunkenly  whenever  he 
happened  to  recognize  Merry. 

"You're  so  damned  funny!"  he 
chortled.  "That's  why  I  love  you! 
J'ever  notice  how  a  man  can't  love  a 
woman  he  can't  laugh  at?  'Nd  you  'nd 
your  singing — everlastingly  off  the  key 
— could  laugh  at  you  f'rever,  Merry!" 

But  it  was  a  very  long  time  before 
he  ever  had  a  chance  to  laugh  at 
Merry's  singing  again. 

In  the  hallway  outside  while  she 
waited  for  the  chambermaid  to  fill  a 
hot-water  bottle  (hot-water  bottle! 
She  laughed  at  the  silly,  inadequate 
thing  as  she  took  it  from  the  reddened 
hands  of  the  pitying  woman) ,  she  heard 
a  bluff  voice  below  the  stairway.  It 
was  a  big,  husky  nasal  man's  voice- — 
she  was  thinking,  poor  girl,  she  never 
wanted  to  hear  any  other  kind  of  voice, 
and  she  leaned  over  the  stair  rail  just 
to  catch  the  wholesome  sanity  of  it. 

"Glad  to  get  back?"  it  drawled.  "I 


Let  No  Day 
Lack  Bran 

Try  some  bran  food  every  day 
for  a  week.  You  will  never  forget 
the  results. 

Bran  is  Nature's  laxative. 

H  it  brings  good  cheer  serve  it 
daily,  as  doctors  now  advise.  It's 
a  vital  part  of  right  living. 

One  way  is  Pettijohn's  Food — 
a  luscious  morning  dainty.  These 
soft  wheat  flakes  hide  25  per  cent 
unground  bran.  And  it's  unground 
bran  you  need. 

Fifty  other  dainties  can  be  made 
from  Pettijohn's  Flour — bread,  muf- 
fins, pancakes,  etc.  So  every  day — 
perhaps  every  meal — can  bring 
some  form  of  bran. 

Prove  to  yourself  how  this  wards 
off  dull  days. 


Breakfast  Food 

Rolled  Wheat  with  Bran  Flakes 

A  morning  delicacy  made  from  soft 
wheat,  and  hiding  25  per  cent  of  bran. 
Price,  15  cents  per  package. 

Pettijohn's  Flour — White  flour  mixed 
with  special  bran  flakes.  Contains  2.5  per 
cent  of  bran.  Use  like  Graham  flour. 
Price  25  cents  per  large  package. 

Grocers  sell  both.  The  Flour  package 
has  some  perfect  recipes. 

The  Quaker  Qats  G>nipany 

Makers — Chicago  (1148J 


VISION  ASSURED 


Tin 


steaming 


fogging  of  eye- 


glasses  when  entering  a  war 
room  from  the  cold  U  absoluftly 
ted  by  cleaning  your  glasses  with  Spectacle 
Anti-Steam-Stick,  a  new  discovered  preparation. 
Unus.-UeeptTs  will  appreciate  the  comfort  and 
lit  y  it  gives  in  the  kitchen  work  and  over 
.^Icrtiiiiiig  pnts.  It  takes  less  time  to  clean  yonr 
.^lji>6es  and  highly  polishes  and  prevents  them  from 
scratching,  and  is  sanitary— one  ajiplication  is 
siifticient  to  prevent  them  steaming  for  36  hours. 
Put  u]>  in  metal  two-inch  tubes  convenient  to  caiTv 
ill  small  pocket— will  last  about  two  years.  Sent 
]>ostpaid  to  any  address  for  25c  in  silver  or  stami).>. 
9Inn<\v  back  if  uot  satit^fied.  Agents  Wanted!  Big 
profit's.  A  sale  to  those  wearing  glasse.*;. 
SPECTACLE  ANTI-STEAM-STU'K  CO.,  U4RREN,  PA. 


Just  a  Century  Ago  All  Europe 
Was  in  Arms  Against  Him— 

At  thirty-six  Napoleon  had  conquered  Europe. 

The  seeds  of  the  present  European  War  were 
sown  in  his  meteoric  career. 

Have  you  ever  read  an  intensely  interesting  ac- 
count of  "The  Life  of  the  Man  of  Destiny"?  Read 
it  with  500,000  other  subjects  in  the  new  history, 
written  for  thf  modern  busv  man. 


The  Famous 

LODGE  HISTORY 

The  story  of  each  nation  in  a  single 
volume  like  the  biography  of  a  man 

Your  Copy  of  the  Free  History  Booklet  is  Wait- 
ing. It  tells  how  the  histories  of  the  nations  have 
at  last  been  written  in  short  popular  style,  under 
Senatur  Lodge's  direction,  for  the  busy  modern  man. 

The  booklet  contains  an  essay  by  Senator  Lodge 
on  how  to  read  history  profitably  and  a  colored 
frontispiece  illustration. 

Just  write  your  name  in  margin— tear  out  and  mail 

Collifr'8,  416  W,  13th  SIrfcl,  New  York.  Cul.  1-29-K.. 

IMcHRi'  riuiul  me  by  mail  free  of  charge  the  booklet  describ- 
ing; tile  Luilge  HiHtory  ol  Natious, 
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.-hould  say;  yes,  ma'am!  Flat  hioke  but 
tickled  to  death  to  get  where  my  lungs 
can  get  a  clean  breath  o'  air!  That 
blamed  West  Indy  sun  nearly  melted 
the  inards  out  o'  me!  I  wouldn't  go 
back  there,  not  if  they  was  to  give  me 
the  whole  blamed  torrid  island!" 

"What  island?"  asked  Merry,  shiver- 
ing in  the  drafty  hallway.  "Tell  me, 
man,  what  island?" 

Dear  Cousin  Doctor  [she  wrote  her 
lie  bravely]:  I'm  very  sorry  you  and  I 
said  all  the  dreadful  things  we  said  to 
each  other.  But  /  u-nnt  to  forgive  yon 
before  I  go  aivay  and  I  ivant  yon  to 
forffive  me.  Because  I'm  so  happy  I 
can't  stay  mad  with  you.  Richie  is 
taking  me  on  a  beautiful  honeymoon 
to  a-  funny  West  Indian  island  I  can't 
ypell.  Yon  tell  mother  and  the  rest 
.•^o  they  won't  ivorry  about  me.  And. 
tell  them  I'm  happy.  Of  course  I  am 
happy,  becaiise  Richie  is  ringing  to  me 
this  very  minute. 

How  she  ^ot  him  to  that  steamer  she 
never  remembered,  how  she  managed  to 
coax  him  into  the  stuffy  stateroom  she 
never  knew,  but  when  she  had  locked 
him  in  and  stood  outside  in  the  narrow 
passage  trying  not  to  hear  his  singing 
— trj-ing  to  stop  thinking  until  the  boat 
should  really  start — she  suddenly  top- 
pled into  the  fat  stewardess's  arms. 

"Isn't  seasickness  awful?"  She  asked 
it  dreamily;  she  was  languidly  grateful 
for  the  smooth  rise  and  fall  of  the  ship, 
blessedly  numb  from  the  blackness  of 
pain,  and  utterly  unaware  that  it  was 
the  third  day  of  the  journey.  "I  never 
knew  that  seasickness  was  so  awful — " 

The  tired  ship's  doctor  nodded  vic- 
toriously and  disappeared. 

"Poor  dear!"  said  the  stewardess  who 
was  even  more  tired  and  inordinately 
vain  because  Merry  was  at  last  con- 
scious. "It  wasn't  seasickness  that 
made  you  suffer  so." 

"What  was  it?"  asked  Merry  dully. 

"You  shouldn't  have  tried  to  travel, 
dearie — not  while  your  dear  little  baby 
is  coming — " 

THE  middle  inside  drawer  of  the  doc- 
tor's secretary  was  locked.  And  in 
it  through  the  slow  years  he  tucked  the 
letters  of  Merry — letters  that  hid  the 
poor  honeymoon  lie,  the  lie  she'd  for- 
gotten to  blot  the  tears  from.  Cousin 
Doctor  only  let  himself  read  each  letter 
once,  but  he  read  it  very  slowly  in  the 
evening  when  his  day's  work  was  done, 
and  then  he  would  answer  carefully, 
weighing  every  word,  and  he  always 
thought  of  their  letters  to  each  other 
as  the  story  of  a  brave,  losing  fight. 

Merry's  letters  were  not  readable  let- 
ters. She  never  bothered  about  describ- 
ing the  scenery.  Her  pages  were  as  dry 
and  matter  of  fact  as  her  father's  re- 
ports to  his  superior  officer.  The  only 
difference  was  Merry's  letters  were 
mostly  questions. 

"Do  you  think  nine  pounds  is  enough 
for  a  four-months-old  to  weigh?"  was 
in  the  first  letter.  "Nurse  says  it's 
so-so,  but  nurse  is  an  awful  loghead 
about  things.  Do  they  all  have  colic 
teething?  Should  I  keep  a  flannel  band 
on  her  when  it's  104  in  the  shade?" 

The  second  letter  was  more  serious. 
"Do  I  need  ankle  braces?  Beulah  is 
awfully  queer-legged,  and  I  hate  a 
woman  who  can't  walk  well." 

After  a  while  she  wrote:  "Why  didn't 
you  tell  me  the  teething  rules  were 
different  for  boy  babies?  I  thought 
maybe  this  one  would  be  a  Richard,  but 
I  didn't  know  he'd  be  a  perfectly  differ- 
ent animal  from  Beulah.  Took  me  six 
months  to  learn  the  whole  blamed  busi- 
ness over.  P.S. — Could  you  send  some 
of  the  single  hollyhock  .seeds?  Off  the 
white  ones  at  the  south  end  of  the 
wall?" 

Then  there  was  no  letter  at  all  for 
so  long  he  was  frightened,  she'd  never 
made  up  her  quarrel  with  her  mother, 
and  he  could  get  no  news  of  her  except 
when  she  chose  to  let  him. 

"Twins."  The  penmanship  was  wob- 
bly. "Twins  yesterday  morning.  How 
do  you  account  for  that,  Dr.  Heredity? 
Not  a  tiny  bit  alike  either  and  nobody 
in  either  of  our  families  ever  had  twins. 
/  had  them  to  xf/de  yov,  and  your  logic!" 

It  was  about  this  time  she  V>egan  writ- 
ing for  books:  Merry,  who'd  always 
hated  to  read  because  books  were  so 
awfully  hooky.  She  wrote  for  books  on 
heredity,  books  on  tropical  fruit  cul- 
ture, books  on  the  science  of  war,  but 
after  she'd  thumbed  her  way  laboriously 
through  .Jomelli  she  .sent  it  back- 
postage  unpaid,  the  minx  — with 
Bother  take  all  kinds  of  science — it's 
t'xj  theoretical  to  be  useful!    Don't  you 


know  what  they  say  General  Grant  said 
to  my  lather?  He  said,  'War  is  simple 
enough.  Find  out  where  youi-  enemy  is. 
Get  at  him  as  soon  as  you  can.  Hit  him 
as  often  as  you  can.  Keep  on  moving.' 
You  can  give  these  old  tactics  to  some 
one  who  will  fuss  with  them.  I'll  teach 
the  twins  to  fight  Grant's  way."* 

HE  sent  her  four  fat  volumes  of  the 
Brownings.  He  even  marked  some 
of  the  sonnets.  He  never  knew  she 
didn't  even  cut  the  pages  of  the  second 
volume. 

"I  suppose  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
those  red  books,"  she  wrote.  "Maybe 
Beulah  will  like  them  when  she  gets  to 
the  mushy  age,  but  I'm  too  busy  to 
bother  with  them.  P.S. — Did  you  no- 
tice in  the  introduction  what  Mr.  B. 
said  about  not  being  able  to  do  any- 
thing without  the  help  of — say,  do  you 
think  she  was  really  sick  or  pretended, 
Mrs.  B.?  He  said  'Can't  you  imagine  a 
clever  sort  of  angel  who  plots  and 
plans  and  tries  to  build  up  something?' 
That  made  me  think  of  you,  you  darling 
old  meddler!"  And  inconsequentially 
she  tucked  in  another  postscript  in 
which  she  demanded  the  price  of  ice 
machines  by  return  mail.  "I  want  the 
kids  to  like  American  ice  cream  and  I 
-  think  Richie  might  like  to  play  with  it 
and  we  might  make  enough  money  for 
clothes  for  new  baby.  Twins  just 
busted  the  swaddling  kit." 

Two  years  of  silence  then.  He  would 
have  cabled  if  he'd  known  anybody  in 
the  unspellable  vicinity. 

"Ice  machine  a  frost,"  she  grumbled. 
"Ice  cream  made  the  kids  fretty.  But 
here's  the  money  for  it,  Mr.  Shylock. 
We  got  it  back  in  pineapples.  Got  that 
January  'Medical  Review.'  It  said  72 
per  cent  white  born  in  tropics  died  be- 
fore five  years  of  age.  Tell  them  to  fire 
fool  native  nurses  and  they'll  be  O.K. 
Mine  all  alive  and  kicking.  Kicking  all 
the  time.  We  named  the  last  one  for 
you;  he  rides  a  new  hobbyhorse  every 
morning  and  throws  old  ones  over  wall. 
Enough  more  fun  out  of  it  to  pay.  You 
might  copy." 

Only  once  did  Cousin  Doctor  try  to 
interfere.  That  was  when  her  mother 
was  dying. 

"Simply  can't  go,"  wrote  Merry.  "Am 
so  horribly  seasick  that  Richie  has 
promised  never  to  make  me  get  on  a 
boat  again." 

He  tore  up  that  letter  the  day  of  Mrs. 
Jordan's  funeral.  It  was  the  only  time 
in  his  life  he  was  really  ashamed  of 
Merry.  .  .  . 

At  last  it  came,  a  little  letter  written 
on  gayly  embossed  stationery — a  letter 
that  made  the  doctor  go  out  and  find  a 
young  doctor  to  take  care  of  the  colt  and 
the  practice. 

"If  you  think  you  can  find  our  island, 
peek  ovei'  our  garden  wall  some  moin- 
ing  and  holler  at  my  children  and  say 
'Good  morning.  Merry  Sunshines!  Your 
mother  was  divinely  right.'  P.S. — You'd 
make  a  hit  if  you'd  bring  them  some 
popcorn.  And  could  you  ask  Aunt  Jane 
for  my  second  largest  bisque  doll  and 
the  bent  gar-den  trowel?" 

The  excitement  of  the  thing  abso- 
lutely dazed  him.  He  had  never  been  in 
such  a  hur  ry  in  all  his  methodical  life. 
He  felt  as  though  he  were  driving  a 
runaway  colt  when  he  kept  himself 
from  racing  up  and  down  the  aisles  of 
the  train  that  bore  him  shipward  and 
he  exultantly  caught  a  boat  that  Merry 
hadn't  thought  remotely  possible.  The 
very  passengers  laughed  at  his  im- 
patience, the  captain  got  positively  sick 
of  answering  his  questions. 

THE  tides  were  unpropitious.  They 
had  to  anchor  in  the  lower  bay  and 
wait  for  a  slow-moving  fleet  of  native 
boatmen  to  come  for  them.  There  they 
lay  for  hours  in  sight  of  the  coral  reef 
on  which  Merry  had  exiled  herself.  Up 
in  the  very  top  of  the  palm  tr-ees,  the 
third  time  he  borr  owed  the  mate's  glass, 
the  doctor  made  out  an  American  flag — 
at  least  he  hoped  it  was  American. 

"Flag's  American,"  the  captain  ad- 
mitted unwillingly.  "That's  all  there 
is  American  about  the  place.  Family 
named  Downing  live  there.  The  woman 
is  a  granddaughter  of  old  General  Jor- 
dan and  a  daughter  of  C^olonel  Jordan 
and  she  doesn't  give  a  hang  for  her' 
country.  Was  seasick  when  she  came 
down  here  on  her  honeymoon  and  won't 
let  her  husband  go  back.  How's  that 
for  the  daughter  of  a  bunch  of  fighters? 
Second  and  third  generation  of  heroes 
are  usually  just  about  as  brave  as  that. 
Fighting  strain  peters  out  awful  ((uick, 
And  when  there's  no  war  and  no  son?, 
and   only  daughters  like   that  one — 


Plate  Kl  007  KohleT  enameled  one-piece  sink,  with  right-hand  drain-board 

The  KOHI,KR  Irade-m.ii  k  appears  on  every  piece  of  KOHLER  Enameled  Plumbing 
Wave.  It  is  incorporated  in  faint  blue  in  the  enamel,  at  the  point  indicated  by  arrow. 

Kohler  sinks  help  to  make 
kitchens  attractive 

The  sink  show  n  in  this  illustration  is  an  excellent 
example  of  KOHLER  Enameled  Plumbing  Ware. 

It  is  cast  in  one-piece,  with  no  dirt-collecting  joints, 
and  the  attractive,  hygienic  design  makes  cleans- 
ing simple. 

The  drain-boards  have  just  the  proper  slope  to  carry 
off  waste  water.  There  are  no  sharp  corners  or  angles. 

The  KOHLER  trade-mark, 
permanent  in  the  enamel  of 
every  KOHLER  sink,  lava- 
tory and  bathtub,  is  our 
guarantee  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  prevents  substi- 
tution of  inferior  ware. 


We  believe  this  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  enameled  sink  that 
has  ever  been  made. 


KOHLER  sinks  are  made  in 
a  number  of  styles — with  right 
or  left-hand  or  double  sloping 
drain-boards,  with  apron  or 
roll  rim. 

All  patterns,  suitable  for  any 
installation. 


Look  for  this  mark  of  excel- 
lence. It  shows  in  faint  blue 
on  every  KOHLER  fixture. 


Write  for  oar  interesting  free  booklet,  "KOHLER  OF  KOHLER" 


MAKERS  OF 
Trade-marked  Enameled 
Bathtubs,  Lavatories 
and  Sinks 


"Its  in  the  Kohler  Enamel" 


Founded  JS73 

Kohler.  Wis..  U.S.A. 


BRANCHES 
Boston  New  Yori^ 

Pittsburgh  Chicag' 
San  Francisco  London 


Collier's  Best  Editorials 

have  been  made  into  a  thoroughly  diverting  and  virile  volume  called  NATIONAL 
FLOODMARKS:  week-by-week  observations  of  American  life.  Here  is  a  book 
whose  nearly  400  pages  present  a  panorama  of  American  life,  manners  and  cus- 
toms written  from  the  standpoint  of  today.  There  could  be  no  more  entertain- 
ing book  to  pick  up  and  open  at  random  for  a  few  moments  of  enjoyable  reading. 

National  Floodmarks 

has  proved  a  delight  to  all  who  haye  read  it,  anr  it  is  interesting  to  know  what 
some  competent  judges  of  good  reading  say  of  it: 

.lOII.N  l{rU]:(>l  (;iIS  sa.vs:  "It  is 
tlic  kind  of  hook  to  have  at  one's  cl- 
liow  ;  .  .  .  brief,  fresh,  timely,  anil 
stiiMulatinK.  Ojjen  it  vvliei-e  I  may,  1 
strike  .-i  i)a>!;e  thai  holds  my  attention 
and  rc'sts  niv  mind." 

.lI'M.W  STUI'MOT  says:  •■  \<i  tioiiiil 
FIiiikI iiKirliS  makes  liillly  {food  ri'adinjr" 
and  that  is  our  idea  of  s;i.\inK  a 
wiiole  lot  in  just  six  words. 
.V  CON'J'IO.MrORAUY  OF  OI  US  an- 
nouiK'CH  :  "\aliotiiil  Flijixl Hill i  L.t  is 
ijii>;hty  good  reading.  It's  jnst  the 
I  liinK  foi'  odd  moments."' 

.\  srccio.ssFriv  school  sri'Kit- 

I  .X'l'IO.N  1  )i;.\"r  says:  "I  am  enjoyintr 
and  prolitiiiK  hy  Xiilioiiiil  I'liiiiil iiiinl.s. 
I  ei>ristantly  lii]il  things  in  it  whieh 
|int  in  a  briefer  and  more  (■on<lensi'il 
w;iy  the  tliinR  I  have  been  wantirij;  to 
say  (o  the  school.  The  book  is  prov- 
iiiK  n  Kl'eat  ladp  to  me." 

The  readers  quoted  above  are  all  of  them  men  to  respect.  They  fire  all  leaders  They  all 
like  ■■National  Floodmarks''  IhouHh  for  reasons  as  different  as  the  readers  theriiselves^ 
A  hook  that  so  many  good  judges  of  good  reading  like  is  a  book  that  you  would  like  and 
you  ought  to  have  it.  Ask  for  ■'National  Floodmarks"  at  your  bookseller  s.  rtientioning 
that  George  H.  Doran  Company  is  the  publisher  -or  mail  us  $1.50  and  we  wdl  send  you 
the  book  postpaid. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Inc.,  416  West  13fh  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


.V  ('id:K(;v>Lv\  ixiwx  ix  .mi.^- 

SI.S.STI'l'I  writes:  -  lOnclosed  find  .i;i.''t) 
by  postal  money  order  for  the  volume 
of  Mark  .Sullivan's  superb  editorials. 
( 'oi.i.TKK'.s  should  sell  for  the  exeel- 
leiice  of  these  illone.'' 

.1.  1!.  KIOKFOOT  writes  in  "Life": 
■■'I'liis  (  (dlection  id"  variously  pat.  pithy 
and  pertinent  observations  on  Ameri- 
can life  makes  an  excellent  dilJ-into- 
able  volume  of  the  Koinc-to-bed  variety. 
-V  goiuK-to-bed  book  must  be  wi.se 
without  controversy  and  keen  with 
kindness.  It  mn.'^t  ofl'er  thoughts 
worth  taking  to  Di-eamlaiid  with  us. 
yet  of  portable  weight.  It  must  open 
.It  random,  with  a  fair  chaiu'e  of 
taking'  and  close  su<l<li'nly  without 
pinching  ti-ains  of  thought.  .\nd  little 
b.\  little  its  contents  must  change  from 
tlioughts  meeting  our  minds  into  slieeii 
crossing  ;i  stile." 
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^ju  POULTRY  & 
GARDEN 


Seeds,  Roses 

]t4>d(linj4:  l*laiits.  Fruit  ami  <)riiimi«'ii<nl 
Tr»'<*H,  SliriibH, Vines,  Hed^^c— ever.vthinR  for 
garden,  homo  uiul  orchard  beiiutifuliy  pictnrrd 
and  described  in  our  1916  catalog— Amerifu's 
Nursery  Guide  and  Authority.  Sent 
■  It  l\ K ,  liOHt  pa  i (] .  Te  i  J 8  a  1 1  a bou t 
jihmtiujj;  und  care,  how  to  havt^ 
(  hiiraiing  jrardon  and  attractive 
iiouie  surroundings  at  small  cOHt. 

Catalog  FREE 

Save  Money  — IJiiy  I>irort, 

Over  1200  acres,  60  acres  of  roses. 
4H  tureen houwefi,  7  kindsof  soil,  62 
vearw' experience.  Seeds  nil  test- 
ed, nursery  stock  free  from  dis- 
ease.  No  risk.  .Safe  arrival  auil 
Hatisfa<-(l<>u  gruarante<>d. 
Write  for  cataloj;  today. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 
Dept.  180    Painesville,  Ohio 


ffr  Your  Name 
11  Lon  a  Postal 


and  get  our  1916  Incubator 
Book  FREE  and  postpaid. 
Shows  why  Prairie  State  In- 
cubators **hatch  most 
chicks  that  live.**  Contains 

.  ,    -     -     chapter  on  Poultry  DiHt-aees,  also 
fl  ,      .       ,      ufcr"-^  one  on  hatching  and  rearinir- 
I     -f^  Y«r.     M»~#  PHAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO, 
1  _B  R.vfc.    1 2T  Wi<n  Street.  HomTCHy.Pg. 

Tells  why  chicks  die 

K.  J. 'Reefer,  the  poultry  expert,  2361  h'armcr  Hide.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  (riving  away  free  a  valuable 
book  entitled,  *' White  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Cure  it." 
This  book  contains  weientitic  facts  on  white  diarrhoea 
aad  tells  how  to  prepare  a  simple  liome  Bohition  that  cures  tbia 
terrible  disea.se  ovtT  night  and  actually  ryiecs  98  per  cent  of 
every  hatch.  All  poultry  raisert)  should  certainly  write  Mr.  B«efer 
for  one  of  tbe±>e  valuable  KKEK  books. 

GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  puro  \nvii  poultry:  70  breeds  iUiistritttil  .-iiid  do- 
srrilMid.  many  in  color.  Perfect  j).mltrv  t-'iiido— 
all  farts.  Low  prices  on  stock  ami  liatchint;  vima. 
InrulNitors  and  brooders.  2:i  years  in  husiuebs. 
You  need  this  lKX>k.  Send  10c  for  it—today. 
B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  IS.Rbeemt.  Pa. 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY 
AND  SQUABS 


fitart  amall. 
Grow  B  I  O.' 
Got   winter   ctres.  Keep 
healthy   fowls.     Save  your 
chicks.   Our  Big  Book  Tails 
How.   Shnws  fowls  Id  natural  colors,  bow  to  feed 
for  eg-ita. select  beet  layers, plans  for  houses. FREE. 

CrescBntPouHnrFarms.Box  78  iDes Moines. Iowa  

FOY'S  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

POULTRY  AND  SQUABS  FOB  PROFIT. 


nf  pmltrj 


Frank  Foy  Poultry  Farm,  Box  26,  Clinton,  Iowa 


"The  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping,"  172  pages. 
Describes  our  popular-priced  incubators— 
3styles,8sizes.  20yearsleadership. Write todij 

CgidiasIncabatorGi,  Oept  64  •Buffalo.N.Y. 


316  Howard  St. 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

.Make  im.iieT  liroedinK  VR  gquabe.  P.'lfi  demand  bipftesl 
ever.  Squab  book  free  tellinp  iiionev-inakine  exiiericuccs 
How  tu  Rell  l.T  var<-e]]iost,  bow  to  get  $6  to  $1*  doz.  Start 
Btiinll.  irri."  liiff.    Manv  women  cusi..mers.    Writo  tndnv 

ftirthisbic  frp<  u.ok.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.. 
Melrose  Highlands.  Massachusetts. 


57  Varieties 


Ducks.  Geese  and  Turkeys. 

I  Pri,ze-wianiDg,  pure- bred, 

hardy  northern  raised.  Fowls,  egga  and  incubatrrs; 
low  prices.  Most  euccessful  farm-  19th  year.  Largeflne 

catalog  Iree.    Urkin  &  Herzber^.  Box  133,  Mankato,  Minn. 


Latest  Book 


Finef»t 
2ln  pjcliires 


1:  141  |iaj 

utifiil  .  i.ltir  pl;iu-.s.  Tells  how  to  succeed  with 
d'-Ki  riiieM  l.ii>\  Poultry  Farm  with  5:(  pure- 
ri.'ticH.  L'.wpM  prices  (.n  towi^,  ej^k's,  incn- 
routrr>,  etc.     Iliifi  fe-rcat  book  tmly  cents. 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


imONEY'MAKING  POULTRY 

I  Our  new  book  for  1916  tella  aboot  our  leading  varieties  of 
I  land  &  water  fowls,  also  incubatora,  brooders  &  equabs. 
iHiRh  quality  at  low  pricen.   .'Ilstyear.    96  pacre  catalog 

hKf}fi  H.  M.JONES  CO.,  Boi  96  .  Det  Moinet.  ia. 


USE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 
EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 

'i'he  best  Sy^lem  for  H^einners:  a 
P(»st-i;ra[liiate  Course  for  Stenojiru- 
phers.  Highest  World'*  Record  for  Speed  and 
Accuracy.  Oicaler  number  of  Court  Keporlers  than 
all  otiier  systems  combined  in  leri  years. 
8KNU  KOIt  CATU.Otl  —  A  Honk  of  Iiihplrallon:  D'H  KllKK 

SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
Suite  71  B,  Schiller  BIdg.,        Chicago,  Illinois 


Be  An  Expert  ACCOUNTANT 


Earn  Bis;  Salary!  Ki^-  Kabti 
pert  A'TOijrit;irils  — prospf 


''(]  positions  aro  open  for  Kx- 
is    business    future  aH.surcd. 

e  Train  You  By  Mail  &'oi"  S 

— payments  fo  suit  you.  Onr  eour.so  prepsired  and  directed 
by  noted  Kxpr-rls.  (  'ov  ith  <_'V(  ry  f '--.ii  nr* — comph'tcd quickly, 

o^erf  Special  Reauced  Rate 

Ank  US  how,  Tor  a  limitrfl  time,  wecanotrt-r  Hoocial  reduced 
ratoKcbolarHliin  WRITE  us  now  for  valuable  free  liook. 
iittSallK  Kxti  iiBion  LliiJ  v(ri  8ity,  Dujjt.  H -y  1  l!,CliicaKO 


Our  Hand  J!ooks  on  J'atents,  Trade-Markf?,  etc.,  sent  I 
free.  I'litents  procured  lll^ou^^h  Munn  &  Co.  receive  | 
free  notice  in  the  Si-icntlf ic  Aui(?ricun. 

MUNN  &  CO..  689  Woolworth  BIdg.,  N.Y. 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE  ;  62.S  F  Strcel.  Washini;lon,  D.  C 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FKKi;  CAT  ALOGUK  OK  SPLKNIHD  liAKCJAINS 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO..  Inc..  Richmond,  Va. 

^Fr^RFT    ""■  lil"tory  of  Eur<.|ic  written  Iroln 

MCMAIDQ  ^''^  e<litif>n  purdiaHaMe  on  cany  paymcniH. 
ITlClTlV/IIViJ  lllii»trnli.il  l«...kl(.t  fn-".  Write  f.ir  It  to 
I>c-l>l,  10,  I'.  P.  Ciller  *  Son,  116  mil  Slr.M-1,  New  y.ii'k. 


well,  I  don't  know  what  you  think  but 
1  think  the  kind  of  wonnan  who  quits 
because  of  a  stomachache  is  about  the 
cheapest  kind  of  quitter  going." 

"Isn't  it  perfectly  der-readful?" 
lisped  that  trip's  bride.  "Much  as  I 
love  Harry,  I  wouldn't  leave  my  country 
for  him  especially  if  I  was  a  general's 
granddaughter  and  a  colonel's  daughter. 
It's  such  a  der-readful  example  for  her 
to  set." 

"And,  my  dear,  if  you  could  see  her 
husband,"  chattered  the  inevitable 
woman  who  had  been  thei'e  season  be- 
fore last.  "He  is  the  darlingest  chap. 
We  met  him  at  the  new  yacht  club's 
dance — sweetestclubhou.se,  awfully  Eng- 
lish, you  must  get  a  card — he  sings  like 
an  angel,  is  awfully  popular  and  per- 
fectly stunning.  It's  a  shame  to  deprive 
America  of  a  man  like  that.  He's  one 
of  those  fascinating  Southerners.  I 
don't  see  how  he  ever  came  to  marry 
her;  she  has  absolutely  no  charm — 
just  as  homely  as  the  lithographs  of  her 
grandfather:  forehead  something  like 
his.  And  she  must  be  about  ten  years 
older  than  Mr.  Downing.  Everybody 
says  the  poor  man  gets  awfully  dis- 
couraged; drinks  at  times.  They  have 
had  such  hard  luck  you  can't  very  well 
blame  him.  She  eggs  him  into  such 
queer  businesses  that  lose  so  much 
money.  Keeps  trying  to  grow  queei- 
fruits.  Of  course  the  soil  back  inside 
the  island  there  is  wonderful,  the  cli- 
mate is  much  hotter  all  the  time  than 
on  the  coast.  I  don't  see  how  any 
woman  can  stand  it  and  I  think  she 
looks  simply  scorched!" 

And  Cousin  Doctor  asked  the  cap- 
tain if  there  weren't  plenty  of  sharks 
in  the  water  and  if  they  swallowed 
lire  carcaiisefi  if  yon  tlircir  ihrm  orcr. 

HE  was  actually  standing  outside  hei 
garden,  such  an  adorable  garden 
that  he  caught  his  breath  at  the  loveli- 
ness of  it — an  old  coral  block  wall,  all 
crumbly  with  queer  mosses,  gorgeous 
cacti  hanging  in  the  ledges;  a  wide 
green  gate  with  a  strangely  familiar 
latch  exactly  like  the  one  on  the  Joi- 
dans'  New  England  gate;  great  red 
hibiscuses  topping  the  wall,  a  towering 
papaw  tree,  its  trunk  studded  with 
golden  fruit  shaded  the  gate  posts  and 
grazing  along  the  top  of  the  gaudy- 
flowered  terrace  was  a  ridiculous  little 
white  kid  that  ran  whimpering  like  a 
baby  when  it  glimpsed  the  stranger. 

The  morning  sun  was  so  hot  he  had 
a  mild  desire  to  kill  the  stupid  native 
who  had  brought  him  thither.  Through 
the  latticed  top  of  the  gate  he  glimpsed 
a  pool,  a  delectable  pool  hollowed  out  of 
the  rocks  and  it  seemed  to  him  there 
were  a  score  of  children  quarreling 
around  the  fern-bordered  edges. 

"The  blue  angel  fish  is  mine!"  cried 
a  melodious  boy  soprano. 

"I  tell  you  it's  mine!"  cried  another 
so  like  it  the  doctor  thought  maybe  the 
voice  had  answered  itself.  And  from 
the  feathery  poinciana  tree  beside  the 
pool  a  raucous-voiced  beast  of  a  gray 
and  crimson  parrot  screamed  "Mine! 
Mine!"  as  though  he  heard  it  very 
often.  And  then  a  sweet,  just  a  wee  bit 
husky  girl's  voice  drawled :  "Wait  till 
to-night  till  you  fight,  it's  so  hot  now 
and  you're  sure  to  wake  Merry  mother." 

By  the  time  he  had  managed  to  count 
them  he  discovered  there  were  only  six, 
but  they  were  all  more  or  less  squirmy, 
golden-haired,  bare-kneed  young  sav- 
ages and  they  seemed  to  be  all  muscle. 
Just  as  he  mustered  courage  to  go  in 
and  was  hoping  he  could  speak  to  them 
without  their  noticing  the  lump  in  his 
throat,  they  all  dashed  away  from  the 
pool  in  a  wild  sortie  and  fell  upon  a  man 
who  called  to  them  from  the  back  of 
the  garden.  He  was  a  biggi.sh  man,  very 
tanned;  his  blond  hair  looked  wrong 
somehow,  he  was  a  trifle  too  fat,  but  he 
pushed  the  kiddies  away  from  him  with 
a.stounding  vigor.  Cousin  Doctor  clicked 
the  green  latch  and  went  in. 

"Oh,  Merry,  Merry!"  Richard's  voice 
poured  out  her  name  in  a  golden  flood  of 
sound;  richer, fuller,  sweeter,  and  higher 
than  Cousin  Doctor  had  ever  remem- 
bered it.  And  out  from  the  green-blinded 
window,  all  wreathed  with  the  straggly 
velvet  poin.settia,  came  Merry's  head. 

"You're  court-martialed  for  daring  to 
wake  your  superior  officer,"  she  scolded. 
"Who's  in  trouble  now?"  And  then 
she  saw  Cousin  Doctor.  And  to  the 
eternal  amazement  of  that  brood  of 
babies  their  mother  crawled  straight 
through  the  window  and  ran  and  fell 
upon  the  neck  of  the  grizzled  old  man 
who  was  standing  by  their  fountain. 

Cousin  Doctor  stood  there  holding  her 
over  his  breaking  heart,  trying  to  hide 


his  misery  in  his  pitifully  rollicking  old 
laugh. 

To  those  babies  of  course  mother  was 
exactly  what  mother  should  be — short 
and  ridiculously  dumpy.  Thin-haired 
with  a  droll  white  wispy  lock  that  would 
tumble  over  her  forehead,  she  was 
their  heavenliest,  darlingest,  beautifully 
homely  mother.  But  the  grace  of  her 
and  the  slimness  of  her  and  the  joyous 
light  of  her  brave  eyes  were  things  they 
had  never  known.  All  these  dear  pieces 
of  Cousin  Doctor's  Merry  had  been  lost  ! 
— ^lost  in  the  wonderful  dreams  of 
Beulah's  eyes,  lost  in  young  Richard's 
fierce  joy  in  life,  lost  in  the  glorious 
bodies  of  the  quarreling  twins,  lost  in 
the  irresistible  smjle  of  the  littlest  baby 
of  them  all.  And  so  she  stood.  Merry 
.Jordan,  stripped  of  all  the  dear  merri- 
ness  of  her  and  smiled  through  her 
tears  into  Cousin  Doctor's  eyes  and  put 
her  boyish  rough  little  hands  over  his 
trembling  old  mouth. 

"If  you've  come  to  scold,"  she  said, 
"you  can't  begin  till  evening.  I  will  not 
be  disgraced  before  the  offspring!" 

SHE  tried  to  introduce  them  to  him, 
but  they  completely  bewildered  him ; 
there  were  so  many  of  them  and  they 
were  so  terribly  alive.  They  weren't 
well-behaved  children  at  all,  they 
fought  di-eadfully,  they  argued  excita- 
bly, and  made  up  their  numerous  quar- 
rels with  tempestuously  slobbery  kisses. 
By  afternoon  he  was  so  fatigued  from 
watching  them  that  he  wanted  to  run 
away  from  them.  And  he  never  seemed 
to  see  Merry.  She  seemed  to  be  doing 
something  all  of  the  time  for  one  or 
two  or  all  of  her  babies;  her  slatternly 
servants  abused  her  with  plaintively 
sweet  requests  of  how  and  when  to  do 
things.  She  was  constantly  disappear- 
ing in  a  silly  little  donkey  cart  in  the 
direction  of  the  pineapple  place  to  tell 
Richard  something  orother, and  when  a1 
last  they  both  came  back  from  that  in- 
sufferably hot  region  (the  doctor  had 
insisted  on  walking  to  it  but  had  to 
submit  to  the  ignominy  of  letting  the 
microscopic  mule  haul  him  back  after 
five  minutes  of  it),  though  Richard  had 
t'me  to  change  his  duds  for  cool-looking 
linens  and  come  to  lie  in  a  sprawl- 
ing chair  at  his  guest's  side  and  boast 
till  Cousin  Doctor  hated  him.  Merry 
didn't  seem  to  have  a  single  minute. 
At  last  when  the  sun  was  really  ready 
to  drop  Cousin  Doctor  was  startled  by 
a  bugle  call  from  the  top  of  the  garden. 

Merry  was  there  with  a  little  white- 
clad  bugler  beside  her,  shrieking  com- 
mands in  hei-  husky  old  voice  to  a 
squabbling  line  of  children  that  was 
forming  below  her.  , 

"Better  line  up,"  laughed  Richard; 
"it's  the  greatest  little  sight  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life." 

The  four-year-old  stumbled,  dumped 
himself  in  a  cactus,  and  whimpered : 
"Not  hurted,  Merry  mother." 

"How's  that  for  pluck?"  demanded 
Richard. 

And,  finally,  up  that  coral  hilltop  they 
marched,  those  golden-haired  young 
savages  and  bravely  saluted  their  flag 
and  reverently  hauled  it  down. 

"Isn't  that  the  real  thing?"  gloated 
Richard. 

"Whole  thing,  flag  business  and  all, 
is  blamed  rubbish,"  snorted  Cousin  Doc- 
tor.   They  were  lining  past  him  now,  j 
the  wee  officer  of  the  day  with  the  flag 
folded  over  his  right  arm. 

"Halt!"  commanded  Merry.  "Traitor 
in  the  side  lines,  salute  your  flag."  And 
Cousin  Doctor  meekly  saluted. 

SUPPER  on  the  terrace,  the  three  of 
them  alone  at  last  under  the  wonder- 
ful tropical  sky,  Richard  tenderly  solici- 
tous of  Merry. 

"Look  after  her  a  bit,  won't  you?"  he 
entreated.  "I  can't  make  her  look  after 
herself." 

But  when  they'd  finished  their  coffee 
Richard  excused  himself.  There  was  a 
beastly  charity  affair  at  the  yacht  club, 
it  seemed;  he  had  promised  to  sing,  but 
was  terribly  bored  with  it.  It  was 
quite  evident,  however,  from  the  num- 
ber of  times  he  called  to  Merry  while 
he  was  dressing  that  he  was  inordinate- 
ly vain  that  he  was  so  necessary  to  the 
concert  and  he  bore  his  silk-clad  figure 
proudly  as  he  hurried  down  the  curving 
white  road  in  the  wonderful  moonlight. 

"Very  tactful  of  him,"  murmured 
Cousin  Doctor,  making  the  first  attempt 
at  polite  speech  in  all  his  irascible  life. 

"Very  tactful  of  you,"  laughed  Merry 
and  came  and  tucked  a  cushion  behind 
him.  Cousin  Doctor  couldn't  get  used 
to  the  maternalness  of  her;  she  took 
care  of  the  babies,  she  took  care  of 
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Richard,  she  took  care  of  the  servants, 
and  all  day  long  he'd  been  more  or  less 
conscious  she  was  taking  care  of  him. 
It  made  him  want  to  spank  her. 

She  strolled  across  her  garden  and 
began  to  pull  the  great  hibiscus  blos- 
soms and  fling  them  over  the  wall. 

"Easy,  Merry,"  he  cautioned  profes- 
sionally. "You're  using  a  lot  of  energy 
on  that  fool  task  for  a  tired  woman." 

"  'Tisn't  a  task;  it's  a  pleasure,"  she 
answered. 

"Lovely  garden  you  have  here,"  he 
managed. 

"Yes?  Oh,  you  know  I've  only  one  gar- 
den in  all  this  world,  really.  Did  you 
bring  that  trowel?  I  guess  you  would 
have  laughed,"  she  added  more  lightly, 
"if  you  could  have  seen  me  at  first  in 
this  garden.  When  I  was  young  I  used 
to  stamp  on  it.  If  I  was  near  smelly 
flowers  I  hated  them  for  the  tropical 
smell  of  them,  and  if  I  was  near  the  stupid 
ones  that  can't  smell  I  glared  at  them 
for  what  they  couldn't  help.  Forgot  to 
thank  you  for  those  hollyhock  seeds; 
they  wouldn't  grow — not  like  home." 

SHE  lay  back  in  Richard's  chair  and 
sighed.  "Weren't  we  clever  to  have 
our  first  this  year's  cool  night  for  you? 
Of  course  even  this  must  seem  hot  after 
home.  Must  be  awfully  cold  home." 
"Very  cold,"  he  admitted. 
"Icy  cold,"  she  breathed.  "And  the 
ivy  all  ragged  along  the  path  and  the 
trees  all  bare  and  clean  so's  you  can 
see  what  they  really  look  like.  And  my 
poor  little  Christmas  roses  under  the 
snow  by  the  drifted  place  at  the  gate. 
Ugh!  What  a  dismal  garden!"  Her 
voice  was  so  passionless  that  Cousin 
Doctor  hated  her. 

"Don't  you  ever  want  to  come  home?" 
He  hoped  it  would  hurt  her.  He  was 
peevishly  cross  at  this  self-contained 
person  who  wasn't  his  Merry  at  all. 

"Oh,  I  can't  go  for  quite  a  while," 
she  answered  easily.  "I  hate  being  sea- 
sick and  besides — there'll  be  another 
baby." 

"Another?"  gasped  the  doctor  petu- 
lantly. 

"Mmm,"  she  confessed  contentedly. 
"A  perfectly  new  baby!  Poor  dear,  you 
look  so  shocked!  You  think  I'm  plain 
disgusting  without  my  nice  New  Eng- 
land prudishness!  You  see,  I  discarded 
that;  it  didn't  fit  this  background.  And 
oh,  medicine  man,  you  don't  know  what 
a  regular  orgy  a  new  baby  person  is! 
You  can  kiss  it  and  cuddle  it  and — " 

"Can't  you  cuddle  .some  of  those  al- 
ready on  the  market?" 

"Good  gracious,  no!  I  stopped  kissing 
baby  two  months  ago!  My  kiddies  are 
fighters,  not  parlor  pets.  Fighter.s — 
that's  what  I've  got  to  send  back  home." 

"Think  there's  another  war  coming?" 
snapped  the  doctor. 

"Umm,  well,  you  can't  ever  tell." 
She  said  it  as  carelessly  as  though  a 
war  or  two  didn't  especially  matter. 
"But  you  always  need  fighter.s — even 
when  it's  as  peaceful  as  that  moon. 
What  would  I  do  if  I  wasn't  a 
scrapper?" 

"Do  you  er-scrap  much?"  he  asked. 

SHE  came  over  toward  him  slowly, 
picked  up  a  battered  little  bench  her 
children  had  left  behind  them,  and  set- 
tled herself  at  his  feet,  her  head  rest- 
ing against  his  bony  old  knees. 

"Doctor  man,"  she  began  .softly;  "it's 
no  use  dodging  you — I've  got  to  tell  you 
the  truth.  I  don't  want  to — it  hurts  so. 
You  aren't  going  to  say  'Good  morning, 
Merry  Sun.shine,  you're  right' — not  yet. 
Maybe  you  can  some  time,  but  not  now. 
The  easiest  way  to  make  you  under- 
stand will  be  to  tell  you  my  make-be- 
lieve. 'Member  how  I  always  used  to 
have  a  make-believe  when  I  was  little? 
This  is  a  very  queer  make-believe.  It's 
that  I'm  a  soldier  like  grandfather  and 
father.  And  I  have  a  little  war  of  my 
own,  a  sort  of  a  civil  war.  And  I'm 
leading  the  whole  scrappy  .lordan 
force.<»  against  the— oh,  all  the  things 
.vou  knew  about  poor  Richie's  dreadful 
family  were  true!— that's  what  I'm 
leading  Jordan's  army  again.st!  And  I 
thought  I'd  won  when  I  .sent  you  that 
silly  letter.  I  hadn't^-it  was  just  that 
I  was  drunk  when  I  wrote  it." 
"Drunk!"  gasped  the  <U>cU,r. 
Drunk,  doctor  dearest!"  She  set- 
tled herself  more  comfortably.  And  as 
t^hough  to  make  it  a  little  easier  for 
nim,  .<,he  b»-gan  to  tease  him  .softly. 

l-unny  old  total  abstainer,  you  might 
an  well  know  it's  very  nice  being  drunk 
—while  you  are!  It's  rather  awful 
afterward,  of  course.  But  it  was  very 
Jfood  for  me.  Morally,  I  mean.  It  ttmkU- 
me  understand  poor  Richie  a  lot  better 
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— even  better  than  all  the  thing.s  you'd 
e.xplained  to  me  about  him.  I  felt  so 
wonderful  that  night  I  was  drunk :  as 
if  I  could  do  anything  in  this  world,  as  if 
I  had  done  everything  in  this  world — 
as  if  I  could  even  sing  like  Richie! 

"It  happened  this  way.  We  went  to 
one  of  those  beastly  yacht  -  club 
parties.  Oh,  I  do  hate  them  so!  And 
I  had  a  dreadful  headache,  and  one  of 
my  biggest  heartaches,  for  things  were 
going  so  badly  (I  guess  this  year's 
crop's  another  fizzle,  but  don't  tell 
Richie),  and  when  we  sat  down  to  that 
dinner  there  were  a  lot  of  silly  touriscs 
there,  and  one  of  them,  a  big  brute  of 
a  fellow,  had  given  the  club  a  silver 
cocktail  mixer  and  brought  a  new  song 
out  of  some  new  opera  you  have  home. 
Richie  was  to  sing  the  song — it  was 
a  heavenly  thing  about  a  cocktail  with 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner  all  mixed  up 
in  it — and  we  were  to  drink  to  America. 
Wasn't  that  fiendish?  Making  it  patri- 
otic like  that?  'Course  I  didn't  want 
Richie  to  get  to  drinking  before  din- 
ner, and  while  he  was  singing  I  drank 
his  and  mine  too.  And — and — "  (her 
head  bent  lower),  "oh,  how  heavenly 
clear  my  head  got!  And  I  began  to 
laugh  and  to  think  of  you  and  to  think 
how  I'd  got  the  better  of  you  by  marry- 
ing Richie  and  proving  your  old  theories 
all  wrong — that's  what  just  two  cock- 
tails did  for  me!  Fooled  me  into  think- 
ing I'd  won  a  fight  that's  got  to  take 
all  my  life  to  \vin !  I  wrote  that  silly 
little  letter  to  you  while  they  were  all 
dancing;  and  then — well,  it  wasn't  any 
use  my  having  drank  Richie's :  they 
made  some  more.  It  was  a  dreadful 
night,  almost  the  worst  night  ever. 
Only  that  as  I  told  you  in  the  first 
place  it  made  me  understand  better 
than  anything  else  why  Richie  does  it. 
I've  been  awfully  unfair  to  him  all  these 
years  that  I  didn't  understand.  So  now 
you  understand  why  you  happen  to  be 
here — ■"  (she  stopped  to  squeeze  his 
hand,  just  as  in  the  old  days  when 
they'd  talked  things  over  together) , 
"and  now  I  can  go  back  and  tell  you 
about  the  Jordan  war.  You  see  this 
maternity  business  isn't  any  cinch.  I 
never  get  any  of  the  thrills  about  it  that 
you  read  of  in  stories.  I'm  always 
^/ia^  frightened!  Hate  the  pain!  Hate 
the  waiting!  Wondering  all  the  time 
how  I  ever  dared  marry  a  poor  dear 
angel  like  Richie  and  scared  because  I 
can't  keep  up- — all  the  things  you  told 
me  to  do.  It's  rathei-  hard,  you  know, 
when  things  are  going  badly.  And  one 
night  before  Beulah  came  I  decided  it 
was  probably  a  good  deal  like  a  battle 
with  the  enemy  coming  in  two  ways. 
Grandfather  got  to  be  a  general  because 
he  won  that  kind  of  a  battle.  So  I  pre- 
tended that  if  I  got  through  having 
Beulah  and  kept  Richie  straight  too  I 
could  give  myself  a  rank  for  it — just  a 
tiny  one,  you  know.  So  that's  the  way 
the  war  began." 

"Did  you  get  it?"  asked  the  doctor 
eagerly. 

"I  got  put  out  of  the  army!"  she 
laughed.  "I  wan  a  coward!  And 
Richie  was  .so  scared  over  the  baby.  I 
was  awfully  sick,  you  know,  that  was 
why  he  was — was  pretty  awful.  But 
before  I  could  crawl  out  of  bed  I  re- 
enlisted.  I  was  only  twenty,  you  see; 
nobody  gets  to  be  an  officer  at  twenty. 
And  then — well,  it's  a  rather  stupid 
war  to  tell  about,  especially  to  a  man. 
I've  never  told  Richie  all  of  it.  He  just 
thinks  I  play  it  to  discipline  the  kiddies. 
He  doesn't  know  it's  really  a  war.  Such 
battles!  Over  teeth,  over  bowlegs,  over 
fever — ugh !  That  was  horrible.  The 
twins,  you  know,  I  pulled  them  both  out 
and  kept  Richie  perfectly  sober  and 
made  myself  a  lift-tinent!"  She  was  so 
gay  over  it  that  Cousin  Doctor's  heart 
was  nearly  breaking. 

"What  are  you  now?"  he  asked 
gruflly. 

"Only  a  colonel!  Oh,  doctor  man, 
It's  a  much  bigger  fight  than  you  ever 
thought  it  could  be!  And  if  I  hadn't 
been  stronger  than  you  believed  and 
more  logical  than  all  your  theories — " 

"Still  mixing  love  and  logic?"  he 
asked  sadly. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "If  you  were  a 
mother  you'd  understand  it's  often 
done.  Especially  the  thing  you  called 
race  love.  I  didn't  have  the  remotest 
idea  what  that  was  until  one  time 
when  I  was  just  hating  Richie.  And 
suddenly  it  flashed  back  to  me  what  you 
said  about  race  love  being  a  bigger 
thing  than  sex  love.  And  I  decided 
that  one  of  the  reasons  Richie  had  got 
to  make  good  was  to  help  justify  mc. 
Being  in  love  with  him  wasn't  half  so 
important  as  being  in  love  with  race, 
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but  he  was  the  only  piece  of  it  I  was 
concerned  with,  so  I  just  hung-  on  to 
Richie.  And,  well — aren't  they  pretty 
i^-ood  colts?"  She  asked  it  fondly,  her 
head  thrown  back  to  look  up  in  his  eyes. 

"And  such  an  adorable  battle  ground 
they  make!  I'm  fighting  it  out  in  'em 
Grant's  way.  Finding  out  where  the 
enemy  is,  hitting  him  as  often  as  I 
can,  and  keeping  him  moving.  You 
yelled  at  me  awfully  the  day  that 
Richard  was  just  aftermath  of  war. 
Of  course  that's  what  I've  got  to 
fight  in  my  babies.  Aftermath  of  war! 
But  it's  perfectly  fair  that  I  should. 
My  father  helped  make  that  aftermath. 
Suppose,  now,  that  my  father  killed  six 
men" — she  reckoned  it  calmly.  "Even  if 
my  kiddies  have  a  lot  of  faults,  they're 
better  than  the  six  out-and-out  South- 
erners my  daddy  killed,  aren't  they?" 

And  Cousin  Doctor  shook  with  laugh- 
ter at  the  whimsy  of  his  Merry,  he'd 
forgotten  how  wonderful  she  was! 

"Don't  you  scofl'!  Just  you  wait  till 
I  get  'em  back  home !  Some  day,  some 
day  when  we've  gone  through  two  rainy 
seasons  without  Richie's  getting  dis- 
couraged or  cold  or  anything,  I'm  go- 
ing to  stop  pretending  I'm  afraid  of 
being  seasick,  and  we're  going  home. 
All  of  us!  All  of  us!  Oh,  you  can't 
think  how  I  wanted  to  go  when  yoi< 
wrote  about  mother!  But  that  was 
such  a  dreadful  year! — the  whole 
march  was  a  retreat!  Business  things 
going  badly;  Richie  got  perfectly 
drenched  in  the  rain  while  a  kiddy  was 
sick  and— and — however!  Even  if  I've 
had  to  fight,  don't  you  think,  on  the 
whole.  Dr.  Logics-and-Heredity,  it  would 
have  been  an  economic  loss  to  waste  a 
unit  of  charactei-  like  the  Jordan  fami- 
ly's on  the  ivlio!csalc  coffee  biiHincnH?" 

She'd  caught  him  squarely  at  last, 
beat  him  at  his  own  kind  of  argument; 
they  laughed  together  softly  and  he 
patted  her  shoulders.  Somehow  he 
seemed  to  have  found  his  dear  young 
Merry  again.  It  was  very  still  and 
sweet  in  the  garden,  a  trifle  chill  he 
thought  as  he  shivered  in  the  unaccus- 
tomed dampness.  But  they  sat  in  happy 
silence,  each  of  them  proud  of  the  other 
and  each  of  them  afraid  to  say  so. 

THEN,  as  they  watched  the  moonlit 
road,  they  could  see  Richard  coming. 
Just  a  tiny  figure  at  first  far  under  the 
hillside,  then  he  was  lost  in  the  bend 
of  the  road  and  then — alas,  he  was 
walking  in  an  aimless  zigzag  that 
brought  Merry  to  her  feet,  her  head 
erect,  her  nostrils  quivering.  Presently 
they  could  hear  his  voice,  that  unearthly 
sweet  voice,  pouring  forth  its  glory 
into  the  wonder  of  the  tropical  night. 

" 'Merica  land!  Hie — 'Merica  land!" 
The  tone  soared  like  some  heaven-free 
creature;  it  was  so  piercing  sweet. 

She  waited  for  him  at  the  gate,  put 
her  arm  through  his,  and  walked  beside 
him  calmly,  never  looking  at  Cousin 
Doctor. 

"You'd  better  not  sing  any  more  just 
now,"  she  said.  "It  might  hurt  your 
throat  in  this  cool  night  air." 

"Certainly."  He  caught  her  sugges- 
tion cunningly.  "Couldn't  hurt  m'voice, 
could  I?  Wouldn't  love  me  if  I  couldn't 
sing,  would  you,  old  OfT-the-Key! 
That's  how  I  got  m'girl — singing  to  her. 
Bowled  her  right  over.  She  was  a 
Northerner,  you  know.  Engaged  to  a 
chap  in  the  wholesale  coffee  business, 
but  he  couldn't  sing — " 

It  was  very  much  harder  than  Cousin 
Doctor  had  thought.  He  put  his  hands 
together  and  groaned  softly.  He 
couldn't  insult  her  by  offering  to  help. 

The  golden  drunken  voice  began  to 
sing  again. 

"  'Merica  land !  Ah-merica  land — " 
He  clung  to  her  arm  foolishly.  "Merry, 
\,-hat  was  that  darned  funny  thing  you 
used  to  say  'bout  our  national  songs? 
I  tried  to  tell  a  fellow  t'night — a  tourist 
chap,  he  said  he  used  to  know  you.  Got 
rather  miffed  when  I  told  him.  Muff  of 
the  ocean,  was  it?"    He  asked  it  anx- 


iou.sly  as  though  it  were  a  vital  point: 
in  a  tense  argument. 

"Columbia,  the  muffin  of  the  ocean  " 
said  Merry  firmly.  "Now  will  you  come 
in,  Richie?  I  can't  mend  the  buckle  on^ 
Richard's  shoe.  You're  so  clever  at 
things  I  can't  do,  will  you  try  it?"  Heri 
resolute  grip  never  left  his  arm,  and  sol 
they  went  in  together  and  left  Cousin  I 
Doctor  in  the  night.  | 

HE  was  ashamed  to  face  them  in  the 
morning.  He  was  afraid  to  go  into 
the  garden.  Yet  it  was  strangely  nor- 
mal when  he  mustered  courage  to  go. 
Richard  was  waiting  for  breakfast  on 
the  terrace.  A  bit  pale  under  his  tan,  a 
bit  puffy  under  the  eyes,  but  a  perfectly 
presentable  host.  The  youngsters  were 
getting  papaws  for  breakfast.  One 
twin  hunched,  a  cherubic  monkey,  in 
the  gorgeous  tree,  chucking  the  fruit 
with  quite  unnecessary  vigor  to  the 
group  below  him  ;  they  were  already  hor- 
ribly messy  and  shining-eyed  with  sup- 
pressed mischief.  He  couldn't  see  Merry 
anywhere  until  she  called  to  them  from 
the  flagpole.  ' 

They  lived  through  the  farcical  agony 
of  that  flag  raising.  Cousin  Doctor  and 
Merry,  grateful  for  the  confusion  of 
the  lad  who  fought  to  be  officer  of  the 
day  and  that  Richard  could  laugh  so 
unconcernedly.  But  when  the  children 
had  tumbled  down  the  hillside  to  corral 
the  wee  goats  that  were  grazing  along 
the  wall  Merry  sat  on  the  garden  seat, 
wan  and  spent. 

"I'm  so  afraid  you  don't  understand!" 
she  moaned.  "It's  hurt  my  silly  pride; 
that's  all.  It's  spoiled  the  dear  joy  of 
seeing  you !  I  was  such  a  fool  to  have 
— have  told  you  about  the  war!  That 
wasn't  a  real  loss  anyhow! — nothing 
but  a  little  skirmish!  And — and  your 
fault,  really!"  A  flash  of  the  dear 
illogical  young  Merry  crept  back.  "You 
see  I  was  so  excited  over  your  coming. 
I  forgot  a  regular  lot  of  old  rummies 
would  be  in  that  tourist  crowd.  And  I 
didn't  even  notice  that  he  was  wearing 
his  pongee  suit — he  ought  to  have  worn 
his  white  flannels — he  only  took  just  a 
little  gin  to  ward  off  the  chill,  you 
know."  Her  face  went  into  her  hands, 
and  the  tears  trickled  through  her  lax 
fingers.  "I  wouldn!t  mind  ordinarily — 
only,  only  why  does  Life  nag  so?  1 
wish  Life  wouldn't  nag  so!" 

Cousin  Doctor  went  over  and  took  her 
two  hands  in  his. 

"It  nags  because  it's  Life,"  he  said. 
"Look  at  me.  Merry.  Think  how  it's 
nagged  me,  and  I'm  not  a  Jordan.  I'm 
only  your  old  cowardy  custard.  But 
you,  why — "  He  stood  erect,  squared 
his  old  shoulders,  and  saluted  her  stiff- 
ly, just  as  her  children  had  done. 

"Good  morning.  General  Merry  Sun- 
shine," he  said  clearly.  "You're  going 
to  win  your  little  war  because  you  are 
divinely  right!" 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  he  rested  un- 
der the  arbor,  very  old  and  spent  from 
too  much  emotion,  Richard  came  running 
through  the  garden,  his  eyes  shining. 

"Oh,  but  you've  done  her  good!"  he 
cried  softly.  "Just  hear  that!  I  haven't  , 
heard  that  since — "  His  eyes  were  glis- 
tening with  rapture.  For  all  he  was  in 
such  a  tremendous  hurry  to  get  to  her 
he  stopped  and  caught  Cousin  Doctor's 
hand  in  his  and  gripped  it  gratefully, 

She  was  cutting  the  lilies,  great 
gaudy,  odorless  things.  And  above  the 
joyous  babble  of  her  children  rose  her 
droning  sing-song: 

"...  readied  a  land  of  corn  and  mne, 
And  all  it  a  riches  freely  mine — " 

It  was  so  droll,  so  off  the  key!  But 
Richard  was  smiling  as  though  it  were 
divine  melody.  "Riches  freely  mine — " 
he  repeated  almost  shyly.  "That's  what 
she's  been  to  me.  Cousin  Doctor,  that 
girl  you  called  Merry  Sunshine!" 

And  Cousin  Doctor  closed  his  tired 
eyes  and  smiled.  For  he  knew  she  was 
quite  happy  when  he  heard  her  singing 
in  her  garden. 
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Stop 

Living  Out  of  Cans 
—Start  a  Garden 


Which  do  you  prefer — the  fragrance  of  flowers,  or 
bottled  perfume?  Which  do  you  prefer — ripe  fruits 
and  vegetables,  or  the  run  of  a  canning  factory  ?  In 
winter,  home-grown  fruits  cannot  be  available,  but 
why  unnecessarily  prolong  the  "season  of  cans"? 

How  long  since  you  tasted  Peas  that  were  picked 
the  instant  they  were  big  enough  to  eat — too  tender  to 
stand  transportation?  Do  you  know  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  very  choicest  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  can 
never  be  tinned,  or  even  brought  to  market, 
because  they  do  not  possess  fibre  or  rind  or 
some   such  protection  against  early  wilting? 

Start  a  garden. 

Consider  also  the  by-products  of  gardening 
— fragrance,  fresh  air,  glorious  colors,  sunshine, 
the  smell  of  rain,  the  music  of  birds,  exercise, 
sleep,  health.  This  springtime,  have  a  garden, 

FerrV's 

Seeds 


41 


^  ^  3''^  g°o<^  seeds.    They  are  produced  by  the  largest 

^^l^v-'  equipped  garden-seed  organization  in  the 

■^-^  —  V  '  world.  Ferry's  Seeds  are  pure-bred.  They  tend  to 
reproduce  true  to  type  because  of  careful  "selection." 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  pure-bred  and 
ordmary  plants  as  between  pure-bred  and  mongrel 
^  animals.  Waste  no  time  on  mongrels.  We  illustrate 
^^re  four  good  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Ferry's  Early  White  Spine  Cucumber.  Fine  table 
variety.    Flesh  is  tender,  crisp  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Chalk's  Early  Jewel  Tomato.  Fruit  is  bright  deep 
scarlet-red  and  ripens  early  and  pickings  continue  through  long 
season.    Scored  high  in  competitive  tests. 

Ferry's  Shirley  Poppy.  A  magnificent  variety  ;  charm- 
ing, delicate  colors.  Petals  of  varied,  fine  texture  and  range 
from  pure  white  through  shades  of  pink  and  rose  to  brightest 
scarlet  and  carmine  red.    Easy  to  grow.    Very  prolific. 

Ferry's  White  Spencer  Sweet  Peas.  Standard  and 
wings  of  pure  white,  beautifully  waved  and  fluted.  An  especially 
attractive  variety  of  very  large  size.  One  of  the  finest  White 
Sweet  Peas. 

Ferry's  Seed  Annual  is  free.  It  gives  the  sort  of 
garden  advice  which  is  designed  to  make  permanent 
customers.  )S/nte  for  Ferry's  Seed  Annual  this  minute. 

Ferry's  Seeds  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 


D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Windsor,  Ontario 

The  best  is  always  the  cheapest.  Reliable 
seeds  cannot  be  afforded  at  half  price. ' 
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THE  REDEMPT 


"■^^ELL.old  sport,  are  you  going 


BY  CHARLES   E.   VAN  L 


ILLUSTRATED      BY  FRED 


to  slip  another  one  over  on 
'em  to-day?" 

"What  do  you  think  of  Jere- 
miah's chances,  Mr.  Curry?" 

"Can  this  black  thing  of  yours 
beat  the  favorite?" 

"There's  even  money  on  Jere- 
miah for  a  place;  shall  I  grab  it?" 

Old  Man  Curry,  standing  at  the  entrance  to  a  paddock  stall,  lent  an  unwiU- 
ing  ear  to  these  queries.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  truth,  but  more  firmly  he 
believed  in  the  fitness  of  time  and  place.  The  whole  truth,  spoken  incautiously  in 
the  paddock,  has  been  known  to  affect  closing  odds,  and  it  was  the  old  man's  habit 
to  wager  at  post  time,  if  at  all. 
Those  who  pestered  the  owner 
of  the  "Bible  stable"  with  ques- 
tions about  the  fitness  of  Jere- 
miah and  his  chances  to  be 
first  past  the  post  went  back  to 
the  betting  ring  with  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  black  horse 
slightly  abated.  Old  Man 
Curry  admitted,  under  persist- 
ent prodding,  that  if  Jere- 
miah got  off  well,  and  nothing 
happened  to  him,  and  it  was 
one  of  his  good  days,  and  he 
didn't  get  bumped  on  the  turn, 
and  the  boy  rode  him  just 
right,  and  he  could  stay  in 
front  of  the  favorite,  he  might 
win.  Pressed  further,  a  note 
of  pessimism  developed  in  the 
patriarch's  conversation ;  he 
became  the  bearded  embodi- 
ment of  reasonable  doubt. 
Curry's  remarks,  rapidly  cir- 
culating in  the  betting  ring, 
may  have  made  it  possible  for 
Curry's  betting  commissioner, 
also  rapidly  circulating  at  the 
last  minute,  to  unload  a  con- 
siderable bundle  of  Curry's 
money  on  Jeremiah  at  odds 
of  5  and  6  to  1. 

ONE  paddock  habitue,  usual- 
ly a  keen  seeker  after  infor- 
mation, might  have  received  a 
hint  worth  money  had  he  come 
after  it.  Old  Man  Curry  noted 
the  ab.sence  of  the  Bald-faced 
Kid,  and  when  the  bugle 
sounded  the  call  to  the  track 
he  turned  the  bridle  over  to 
Shanghai,  the  negro  hostler, 
and  ambled  into  the  betting 
ring  in  search  of  his  young 
friend.  The  betting  ring  was 
the  Kid's  place  of  business — if 
touting  is  classed  as  an  occu- 
pation and  not  a  misdemeanor 

— but  Old  Man  Curry  did  not  find  him  in  the  crowd.    It  was  not  until  the  horse- 
man stepped  out  on  the  lawn  that  he  spied  the  Kid,  his  elbows  on  the  top  rail  of 
the  fence,  his  chin  in  his  hands,  and  his  back  squarely  turned  to  the  betting  ring. 
He  did  not  even  :ook  around  when  the  old  man  addressed  him. 
"Well,  frank,  I  kind  of  expected  you  in  the  paddock." 

The  Kid  was  staring  out  across  the  track  with  the  fixed  gaze  of  one  who  sees 
nothing  in  particular;  he  grunted  slightly,  but  did  not  speak. 
"Jeremiah — he's  worth  a  V^et  to-day." 
"Uh  huh!"    This  without  intere.st  or  enthusiasm. 
"I  saw  some  T>  to  1  on  him  just  now." 

The  Kid  swung  about  and  glanced  listlessly  toward  the  betting  ring.  Then  he 
looked  at  the  horses  on  their  way  to  the  post.    The  old  man  read  his  thought. 

"You've  gf/t  a  couple  of  minutes  yet,"  said  he.  "Mebbe  more;  there's  some  bad 
actrjfs  in  that  bunch,  and  they'll  delay  the  start." 


Y  O  H  N 


"Solomon  had  a  thousand  wives,  but  I  dare  you  to  show  me  where  he  ever 
said  a  good  word  for  polygamy."— From  the  Sayings  of  Old  Man  Curry 


"Here,  son,  take  it,"  said  Old  Man  Curry.    "An  honest  horse  run  for  it" 


The  Kid  looked  again  at  the 
betting  ring;  then  he  shook  his 
head.  "Aw,  what's  the  use?"  said 
he  irritably.   "What's  the  use?" 

Old  Man  Curry's  countenance 
took  on  a  look  of  deep  concern. 

"What  ails  you,  son?  Ain't 
you  well?" 

"Well  enough,  I  guess.  Why?" 
"Because  I  never  see  you  pass  up  a  mortal  cinch  before." 

The  Kid  chuckled  mirthlessly.  "Old-timer,"  said  he,  "I'm  up  against  a  cinch 
of  my  own — but  it's  a  cinch  to  lose." 

He  returned  to  his  survey  of  the  open  field,  but  Old  Man  Curry  lingered. 

He  stroked  his  beard  medita- 
tively. 

"Son,"  said  he  at  length, 
"Solomon  says  that  a  brother 
is  born  for  adversity.  I  don't 
know  what  a  father  is  born 
for,  but  I  reckon  it's  to  give 
advice.  Where  you  been  the 
last  week  or  ten  days?  It's 
mighty  lonesome  round  the 
stable  without  you." 

"I'm  in  a  jam,  and  you  can't 
help  me." 

"Mebbe  not,  but  it  might  do 
some  good  to  talk  it  all  out  of 
your  system.  You  know  the 
number,  Frank." 

"You  mean  well,  old-timer," 
said  the  Kid;  "and  your  heart's 
in  the  right  place,  but  you — 
you  don't  understand." 

"No,  and  how  can  I  'less  you 
open  up  and  tell  me  what's  the 
matter?  If  you've  done  any- 
thing wrong—" 

"Forget  it!"  said  the  Kid 
shortly.  "You're  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree.  I'm  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  do  right!"  ,  .  . 

n^HAT  night  the  door  of  Old 
-L  Man  Curry's  tack  room 
swung  gently  open,  and  the 
aged  horseman,  looking  up 
from  his  well-thumbed  copy  of 
the  Old  Testament,  nodded  to 
an  expected  visitor. 

"Set  down,  Frank,  and  take 
a  load  off  your  feet,"  said  he 
hospitably.  "I  sort  of  thought 
you'd  come." 

For  a  time  they  talked  horse, 
usually  an  engrossing  subject, 
but  after  a  bit  the  conversa- 
tion flagged.  The  Kid  rolled 
many  cigarettes  which  he 
tossed  away  unfinished,  and  the 
old  man  waited  in  silence  for 
that  which  he  knew  could  not 
long  be  delayed.  It  came  at  last  in  the  form  of  a  startling  question.  "Old- 
timer,"  said  the  Kid  abruptly,  "you — you  never  got  married,  did  you?" 

Old  Man  Curry  blinked  a  few  times,  passed  his  fingers  through  his  beard, 
and  .stared  at  his  questioner.    "Why,  no,  son."    The  old  man  spoke  slowly, 
and  it  was  plain  that  he  was  puzzled.    "Why,  no;  I  never  did." 
"Did  you  ever  think  of  it — seriously,  I  mean?" 

Old  Man  Curry  met  this  added  impertinence  without  resentment,  for  the  light 
was  beginning  to  dawn  on  him.  He  drew  out  his  packet  of  fine  cut  and  studied 
its  wrappings  carefully. 

"I'm  not  kidding,  old-timer.    Did  you  ever  think  of  it?" 

"Once,"  was  the  reply.  "Once,  son,  and  I've  been  thinking  about  it  ever  since. 
She  was  the  right  one  for  me,  but  she  got  the  notion  I  wasn't  the  right  one  for 
her.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  way.  She  found  the  man  she  thought  she 
wanted,  and  I  took  to  runnin'  round  the  country  with  race  bosses.    After  that 


The  Gray  Ghost  was  ahead  at  the  first  quarter.    Mose  began  to  coax  Elisha:   "Can't  loaf  to-day,  hawss!    Shake  yo'self!   Li'l  mo'  steam!" 


she  was  sure  I  was  a  lost  soul  and  hell-bent  for  cer- 
tain. This  was  a  long  time  ago — before  you  was 
born,  I  reckon." 

After  a  silence,  the  Kid  asked  another  question : 

"Well,  at  that,  the  race-track  game  is  no  game  for 
a  married  man,  is  it?" 

"M-m-well,"  answered  the  patriarch  thought- 
fully, "that's  as  how  a  man's  wife  looks  at  it.  Some 
of  'em  think  it  ain't  no  harm  to  gamble  s'long's  you 
can  win,  but  the  average  woman,  Frank,  she  don't 
want  the  bosses  runnin'  for  her  bread  and  butter. 
You  can't  blame  her  for  that,  because  a  woman  is 
dependent  by  nature.  If  the  Lord  had  figured  her 
to  git  out  an'  hustle  with  the  men,  He'd  have  built 
her  different,  but  He  made  her  to  be  p'tected  and 
shelteredlike.  A  single  man  can  hustle  and  bat 
round  an'  go  hungry  if  he  wants  to,  but  he  ain't  got 
no  right  to  ask  a  woman  to  gamble  her  vittles  on 
any  proposition  whatever." 

"Ain't  it  the  truth!"  ejaculated  the  Bald-faced 
Kid,  with  a  depth  of  feeling  quite  foreign  to  his  na- 
ture. "You  surely  spoke  a  mouthful  then!"  Old 
Man  Curry  raised  one  eyebrow  slightly  and  con- 
tinued his  discourse. 

"For  a  man  even  to  figger  on  gettin'  married, 
he  ought  to  have  something  comin'  in  steady — some- 
thing that  bad  bosses  an'  worse  men  can't  take 
away  from  him.  He  oughtn't  to  bet  at  all,  but  if 
he  does  it  ought  to  be  on  a  mortal  cinch.  There 
ain't  many  real  cinches  on  a  race  track,  Frank; 
not  the  kind  that  a  married  man'd  be  justified  in 
bettin'  the  rent  money  on.  Yes,  sir,  a  man  think- 
in'  'bout  gettin'  married  ought  to  have  a  job — and 
stick  to  it!" 

"And  that  job  oughtn't  to  be  on  a  race  track 
either,"  supplemented  the  Kid,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
cigarette  which  he  was  rolling.  "But  that  ain't  all 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  about,  old-timer.  Suppose,  now, 
a  fellow  had  a  girl  that  was  too  good  for  him — a  girl 
that  wouldn't  wipe  her  feet  on  a  gambler  if  she 
knew  it,  and  was  brought  up  to  think  that  betting 
was  wrong.  And  suppose  now  that  this  fellow  wasn't 
even  a  gambler.  Suppose  he  was  a  hustler — a  tout 
— but  he'd  asked  the  girl  to  marry  him  without  tell- 
ing her  what  he  was,  and  she'd  said  she  would.  What 
ought  that  fellow  to  do?" 

Old  Man  Curry  took  his  time  about  answering; 
took  also  a  large  portion  of  fine  cut  and  stowed  it 
away  in  his  cheek. 

"Well,  son,"  said  he  gently,  "it  would  depend  a  lot 
on  which  the  fellow  cared  the  most  for — the  race 
track  or  the  girl." 

THE  Kid  flung  the  cigarette  from  him  and  looked 
up,  meeting  the  old  man's  eyes  for  the  first  time. 
"I  beat  you  to  it,  old-timer!  Win  or  lose,  I'm 
through  at  the  end  of  this  meeting.  There's  a  fel- 
low over  in  Butte  just  about  my  age.  He  was  a 
hustler  too,  and  a  pal  of  mine,  but  two  years  ago  he 
quit,  and  now  he's  got  a  little  gents'  furnishing- 
goods  place — nothing  swell,  of  course,  but  the  busi- 
ness is  growing  all  the  time.  He's  been  after  me  to 
come  in  with  him  on  a  percentage  of  the  profits,  and, 
last  night  I  wrote  him  to  look  for  me  when  they  get 
done  running  here.  That  part  of  it  is  settled.  No 
more  race  track  in  mine.  But  that  ain't  what  I  was 
getting  at.  Have  I  got  to  tell  the  girl  what  I've 
been  doing  the  last  five  years?" 

"Would  you  rather  have  her  find  out  from  some 
one  else,  Frank?" 
"No-o." 

"If  you  want  to  start  clean,  son,  the  best  place  to 
begin  is  with  the  girl." 

"But  what  if  she  throws  me  down?" 


"That's  the  chance  you'll  have  to  take.  You've  been 
taking  'em  all  your  life." 

"Yes,  but  nothing  ever  meant  as  much  to  me  as 
this  does." 

"Well,  son,  the  more  a  woman  cares  for  a  man 
the  more  she'll  forgive." 

"Did  Solomon  say  that?"  demanded  the  Kid  sus- 
piciously. 

"No,  /  said  it.  You  see,  Frank,  it  was  this  way 
with  Solomon :  he  had  a  thousand  wives,  more  or 
less,  and  I  reckon  he  never  had  time  to  strike  a  gen- 
eral average.  He  wrote  a  lot  'bout  women,  first  and 
last,  but  it  seems  he  only  remembered  two  kinds — 
the  ones  that  was  too  good  to  live  and  the  ones  that 
wasn't  worth  killin'.  It  would  have  been  more  help- 
ful to  common  folks  if  he'd  said  something  'bout  the 
general  run  of  women.    You'd  better  tell  her,  Frank." 

The  Bald-faced  Kid  sighed. 

"I'd  rather  take  a  licking.  You're  sure  about  that 
forgiving  business,  old-timer?" 

"It's  the  one  best  bet,  my  son." 

"Pull  for  it  to  go  through,  then.  Good  night — and 
thank  you." 

Left  alone.  Old  Man  Curry  turned  the  pages  for 
a  time,  then  read  aloud : 

"  'There  be  three  things  which  are  too  wonderful 
for  me,  yea,  four  which  I  know  not:  The  way  of  an 
eagle  in  the  air;  the  way  of  a  serpent  upon  a  rock; 
the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  the 
way  of  a  man  with  a  maid — the  way  of  a  man  with 
a  maid.'  Well,  after 
all,  the  straight  way 
is  the  best  way,  and 
the  boy's  on  the  right 
track." 


A FEW  days  later 
Old  Man  Curry, 
sunning  himself  in 
the  paddock,  caught 
sight  of  the  Kid. 
That  engaging  youth 
had  a  victim  pinned 
in  a  corner  and,  pro- 
gram in  hand,  was 
pointing  the  way  to 
prosperity. 

"Now,  listen,"  he 
was  saying;  "you 
ain't  taking  a  chance 
when  you  bet  on  this 
bird  to-day.  Didn't 
I  tell  you  that  the 
boy  that  rides  him  is 
my  cousin?  And 
ain't  the  owner  my 
pal?  What  better  do 
you  want  than  that? 
This  tip  comes 
straight  from  the 
barn,  and  you  can 
get  20  to  1  for  all 
your  money!" 

The  victim 
squirmed  and  wrig- 
gled and  twisted  and 
would  have  broken 
away  but  for  the 
Kid's  compelling  eye. 
At  last  he  thought 
of  something  to 
say: 

"If  this  here  Bis- 
mallah  is  such  a  hell- 


'Aw,  spit  it  out!"  said  the 


clinkin'  good  race  horse,  how  come  they  ain't  all 
bettin'  on  him?" 

"Why  ain't  they?"  the  Kid  fairly  squealed.  "Be- 
cause we've  been  lucky  enough  to  keep  him  under 
cover  from  everybody!  That's  why!  Nobody  knows 
what  he  can  do;  the  stable  money  won't  even  be 
bet  here  for  fear  of  tipping  him  off;  it'll  be  bet 
in  the  pool  rooms  all  over  the  Coast.  He'll  walk 
in,  I  tell  you — just  walk  in!  Why,  say!  You 
don't  think  I'd  tell  you  this  if  I  didn't  know  it  was 
so?  Here  comes  the  owner.  I'll  go  talk  with  him. 
You  wait  right  here!" 

IT  was  really  the  owner  of  Bismallah,  who,  speak- 
ing out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  told  the  Bald- 
faced  Kid  to  go  to  a  warmer  clime.  The  hustler  re- 
turned to  his  victim  instead. 

"He  says  it's  all  fixed  up;  everything  framed;  play 
him  across  the  board.  Come  on!" 

The  victim  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  in  the 
direction  of  the  betting  ring,  and  Old  Man  Curry 
watched  the  proceedings  with  a  whimsical  light  in 
his  eye.  Later  he  found  a  chance  to  discuss  the  mat-^ 
ter  with  the  Kid.  The  last  race  was  over,  and  Frank 
was  through  for  the  day. 

"You're  persuadin'  'em  pretty  strong,  ain't  you, 
son?"  asked  the  old  man.  "You  used  to  give  advice; 
now  you're  makin'  'em  take  it  whether  they  want  tc 
or  not." 

"Where  do  you  get  that  stuff?"  demanded  the  Kid; 
bristling  immediately. 

"Why,  I  saw  you  working  on  that  big 
fellow  in  the  gray  suit.  I  was  afraid  you'd 
have  to  hit  him  on  the  head  and  go  into  his 
pocket  after  it.  Looked  to  me  like  he  wasn't 
exackly  crazy  to  gamble." 

"Oh,  him !"  The  tout  spat  contemptuously. 
"Do  you  know  what  that  piker  wanted 
to  bet?  Six  dollars,  across  the  board! 
I  made  him  loosen  up  for  fifteen,  and 
he  howled  like  a  wolf." 

"The  boss — lost?"  By  the  delicate 
inflection  and  the  pause  before  the 
final  word.  Old  Man  Curry  might 
have  been  inquiring  about  the  last  moments 
of  a  departed  friend.  The  Kid  was  looking 
at  the  ground,  so  he  missed  the  twinkle  in 
the  old  man's  eyes. 

"He  ran  like  an  apple  woman,"  was  the 
cullen  response.    "Confound  it,  old-timer,  1 
can't  pick  'em  every  time!"  J 
"No,  I  reckon  not,"  said  the  patriarch.'' 
"I — reckon — not."    He  lapsed  into  silence. 

"Aw,  spit  it  out!"  said  the  Kid  after  a 
time.  "I'd  rather  hear  you  say  it  than  feel 
you  thinking  it!" 

OLD  MAN  CURRY  smiled  one  of  his  rare 
smiles,  and  his  big,  wrinkled  hand  fell 
lightly  on  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"What  I  was  thinking  wasn't  much,  son,'' 
said  he.  "It  was  this:  if  you  can  make 
total  strangers  open  up  and  spend  their  sub- 
stance for  something  they  only  think  if 
there,  you  ought  to  get  rid  of  an  awful  lot 
of  shirts  and  socks  and  flummery — the 
things  that  folks  can  see.  If  you  can  sell 
stuff  that  ain't,  you  surely  can  sell  stufi 
that  is!" 

"I'm  sick  of  the  whole  business!"  The 
words  ripped  out  with  a  snarl.    "I  used  tv. 
like  this  game  for  the  excitement  in  it — foi 
the  kick.  I  used  to  like  to  see  'em  run.  Now 
Kid        I  don't  give  a  damn,  so  long  as  I  can  gel 
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'some  coin  together  quick.   And  the  more  you  need  it 
he  harder  it  is  to  get!    To-day  I  had  four  suckers 
down  on  different  horses  in  the  same  race,  and  a 
sleeper  woke  up  on  me.    Four  bets  down  and  not 
a  bean!" 

The  twinkle  had  gone  from  the  old  man's  eyes. 

"Four  bosses  in  one  race,  eh?  Do  you  need  the 
money  that  bad,  son?" 

For  answer  the  Kid  plunged  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  brought  out  a  five-dollar  gold  piece  and  a 
small  collection  of  silver  coins  which  he  spread  upon 
his  palm. 

"There's  the  bank  roll,"  said  he,  "and  don't  tell  me 
that  Solomon  pulled  that  line  about  a  fool  and  his 
money!" 

The  old  man  calmly  appraised  the  exhibit  of  pre- 
cious metals  before  he  spoke. 

"How  come  you  to  be  down  so  low,  son?" 

"I  was  trying  to  win  myself  out  a  little  stake,"  was 
the  sulky  answer;  "but  they  cleaned  me.  That's  why 
I'm  hustling  so  hard.  It's  a  rotten  game,  but  it 
iwes  me  something,  and  I  want  to  collect  it  be- 
fore I  quit!" 

"Ah,  hah!"  said  Old  Man  Curry,  stroking  his 
heard  meditatively.  "Ah,  hah!  You  haven't  told 
her  yet." 

"No,  but  I'm  going  to.  That's  honest." 

"I  believe  you,  son,  but  did  it  ever  strike  you  that 
mebbe  she  wouldn't  want  you  to  make  a  fresh  start 
m  money  that  you  got  this  way?  Mebbe  she  wouldn't 
want  to  start  with  you." 

"Dough  is  dough."  The  Bald-faced  Kid  stated  this 
Doint  in  the  manner  of  one  forestalling  all  argument. 
"At  one  time  and  another  I've  handled  quite  a  lot 
of  it  that  I  got  different  ways,  but  I  never  yet  had 
any  trouble  passing  it  off  on  folks,  and  they  didn't 
nold  their  noses  when  they  took  it  either.  Anything 
that'll  spend  is  good  money,  and  don't  you  forget  it!" 

"But  this  girl,  now — mebbe  she  won't  think  so." 

"What  she  don't  know  won't  hurt  her." 

"Son,  what  a  woman  don't  know  she  guesses  and 
feels,  and  she  may  have  the  same  sort  of  a  feelin' 
that  I've  got — that  some  kinds  of  money  never  bring 
anybody  luck.  A  while  ago  you  said  this  game  was 
rotten,  and  yet  you're  tryin'  to  cash  in  your  stack 
and  pick  up  all  the  sleepers  before  you  quit.  Seems 
to  me  I'd  want  to  start  clean." 

"Dough  is  dough,  I  tell  you!"  repeated  the  Kid 
stubbornly.  He  turned  and  shook  his  fist  at  the  dis- 
tant betting  ring  where  the  cashiers  were  paying  off 
the  last  of  the  winning  tickets.  "Look  out  for  me,  all 
of  you  sharks!"  said  the  boy.  "From  now  till  the 
end  of  the  meeting  it's  packing-house  rules,  and 
everything  goes!" 

"'A  wise  son  heareth  his  father's  instruction,'" 
quoted  Old  Man  Curry. 

"I  hear  you,  old-timer,"  said  the  Kid,  "but  I  don't 
get  you.  Ne.xt  thing  I  suppose  you'll  pull  Solomon 
on  me  and  tell  me  what  he  says  about  tainted 
money!" 

"I  can  do  that  too.  Let's  see,  how  does  it  go?  Oh, 
yes.  'There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich,  yet  bath 
nothing;  there  is  that  maketh  himself  poor,  yet  hath 
great  riches.'  That's  Solomon  on  the  money  question, 
my  boy." 

"Huh!"  scoffed  the  unregenerate  one.  "Solomon 
was  a  king,  wasn't  he,  with  dough  to  burn?  It's 
mighty  easy  to  talk — when  you've  got  yours.  I 
haven't  got  mine  yet,  but  you  watch  my  smoke  while 
I  go  after  it!" 

OLD  MAN  CURRY  trudged  across  the  infield  in 
the  wake  of  the  good  horse  Elisha.  Another 
owner,  on  the  day  of  an  important  race,  might  have 
been  nervous  or  worried;  the  patriarch  maintained 
his  customary  calm ;  his  head  was  bent  at  a  reflective 
angle,  and  he  nibbled  at  a  straw.  Certain  gentlemen, 
speculatively  inclined,  would  have  given  much  more 
than  a  penity  for  the  old  man's  thoughts;  having 
bought  them  at  any  price,  they  would  have  felt  them- 
selves defrauded. 

Elisha,  the  star  performer  of  the  Curry  stable,  had 
been  combed  and  groomed  and  polished  within  an 
inch  of  his  life,  and  there  were  blue  ribbons  in  his 
mane,  a  sure  sign  of  the  confidence  of  Shanghai,  the 
hostler.  He  was  also  putting  this  confidence  into 
wwda  and  telling  the  horse  what  was  expected  of  him. 

"See  all  them  folks,  'Lisha?  They  come  out  yere 
to  see  you  win  anotheh  stake  an'  trim  that  whito 
ho88  from  Seattle.  Gray  Ghost,  thass  whut  they  calls 
him.  When  you  hooks  up  with  him  down  in  front  of 
that  gran'  stan',  he'll  think  he's  a  ghost  whut's  mis- 
laid his  graveyard,  yes,  indeedy!  They  tells  me  he 
got  lots  of  that  ol'  early  speed;  they  tells  me  he  kin 
go  down  to  the  half-mile  pole  in  nothin',  flat.  Let 
him  do  it;  'tain't  early  speed  whut  wins  a  mile  race; 
it's  Uite  speed.  Ain't  no  money  hung  up  on  that  ol' 
half-mile  pole!  Let  that  white  fool  run  his  head 
off;  hell  come  back  to  you.  Lawdy,  all  them  front 
runners  comes  back  to  the  reg'lar  bosses.  Run  the 
■-•ame  like  you  alius  do,  an'  eat  'cm  up  in  the  stretch, 
'Lisha!  Gray  Ghost — pooh!  I  neveh  seen  liin  name 
on  no  lamp-post!  I  bet  befo'  you  git  th'ough  with 
him  he'll  wi.nh  he'd  saved  some  that  ol'  early  speed 
to  finish  on.  You  ask  me,  'Lisha,  I'd  say  we's  spend- 
in'  this  yere  first  money  right  nov)!" 


It  was  the  closing  day  of  the  meeting,  always  in 
itself  an  excuse  for  a  crowd,  but  the  management  had 
generously  provided  an  added  attraction  in  the  shape 
of  a  stake  event.  Now  a  Jungle  Circuit  stake  race 
does  not  mean  great  wealth  as  a  general  thing,  but 
this  was  one  of  the  few  rich  plums  provided  for  the 
horsemen.  First  money  would  mean  not  less  than 
$2,000,  which  accounted  for  the  pre.sence  of  the  Gray 
Ghost,  The  horse  had  been  shipped  from  Seattle, 
where  he  had  been  running  with  and  winning  from 
a  higher  grade  of  thoroughbreds  than  the  Jungle  Cir- 
cuit boasted,  and  there  were  many  who  professed  to 
believe  that  the  Ghost's  victory  would  be  a  hollow 
one.  There  were  others  who  pinned  their  faith  on 
the  slow-beginning  Elisha,  for  he  was,  as  his  owner 
often  remarked,  "an  honest  boss  that  always  did  his 
level  best."  Eight  other  horses  were  entered,  but  the 
general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  there  were  only  two 
contenders.  The  others,  they  said,  would  run  for 
Sweeney — and  third  money. 

Old  Man  Curry  elbowed  his  way  through  the 
paddock  crowd,  calmly  nibbling  at  his  straw.  He 
was  besieged  by  men  anxious  for  his  opinion  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  race ;  they  plucked  at  the  skirts  of 
his  rusty  black  coat;  they  caught  him  by  the  arms. 
Serene  and  untroubled,  he  had  but  one  answer  for  all. 

"Yes,  he's  i-eady,  and  we're  tryin'." 

In  the  betting  ring  Gray  Ghost  opened  at  even 
money  with  Elisha  at  7  to  5.   The  Jungle  speculators 
went  to  the  Curry  horse  vdth  a  rush  that  almost 
swept  the  block  men  off  their  stands,  and  inside  of 
three  minutes  Elisha  was  at  even  money  with  every 
prospect  of  going  to  odds-on,  and  the  gray 
visitor  was  ascending  in  price.    The  sturdy 
big  stretch-runner  from  the  Curry  barn  had 
not  been  defeated  at  the  meeting;  he  was 
the  known  quantity  and  could  be  depended 
upon  to  run  his  usual  honest  race. 

The  Ghost's  owner  also  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  in  the  paddock.  He  was  a 
large  man,  rather  pompous  in  appearance, 
hairless  save  for  a  fringe  above  his  ears, 


"Not  a  cent."    And  the  manner  in  which  he  .said  it 
meant  more  than  the  words. 
"Then,  shall  I—?" 

Old  Man  Curry  glanced  over  at  the  gray  horse, 
standing  quietly  in  his  stall, 

"Play  that  one,  son,"  he  whispered. 

After  the  Kid  had  gone  rocketing  back  to  the  bet- 
ting ring.  Curry  turned  to  Jockey  Moseby  Jones. 

"Mo.se,"  said  he,  "don't  lay  too  far  out  of  it  to- 
day. This  gray  boss  lasts  pretty  well,  so  begin  work- 
in'  on  'Lisha  soonej-  than  usual.  He's  ready  to  stand 
a  long,  hard  drive.    Bring  him  home  in  front,  boy!" 

"Sutny  will!"  chuckled  the  little  negro.  "At's 
bes'  thing  I  do!" 

WHEN  the  barrier  rose,  a  gray  streak  .shot  to  the 
front  and  went  skimming  along  the  rail,  opening 
an  amazingly  wide  gap  on  the  field.  It  was  the 
Ghost's  habit  to  make  every  post  a  winning  one;  he 
liked  to  run  in  front  of  the  pack. 

As  he  piloted  the  big  bay  hor.se  around  the  first 
turn  into  the  back  stretch.  Jockey  Mose  estimated  the 
distance  between  his  mount  and  the  flying  Ghost, 
taking  no  note  of  the  other  entries.  Then  he  began  to 
urge  Elisha  slightly. 

"Can't  loaf  much  to-day,  hawss!"  he  coaxed, 
"Shake  yo'self !    Li'l  mo'  steam!" 

The  men  who  had  played  the  Curry  horse  to  odds 
on  and  thought  they  knew  his  running  habits  were 
surprised  to  see  him  steadily  moving  up  on  the  back 
stretch.  It  was  customary  for  Elisha  to  begin  to  run 
at  the  half-mile  pole — usually  from  a  tail-end  posi- 


An  the  Kid  entered  the  aged  horseman  looked  up  hospitably  from  his  well-thumbed  Old  Testament 


and  answered  to  the  name  of  "Con"  Parker,  the  Con 
standing  for  concrete.  He  had  been  in  the  cement 
business  before  taking  to  the  turf,  and  there  were 
those  who  hinted  that  he  still  carried  a  massive 
sample  of  the  old  line  above  his  shoulders.  When 
cross-examined  about  the  gray  horse,  he  blunted 
every  sharp  inquiry  with  polite  evasions,  but  he 
looked  wiser  than  any  human  could  possibly  be,  and 
the  impression  prevailed  that  he  knew  more  than 
he  would  tell.    Perhaps  this  was  true. 

The  saddling  bell  rang,  and  the  jockeys  trooped 
into  the  paddock,  followed  by  the  roustabouts  with 
the  tackle.  Old  Man  Curry,  waiting  quietly  in  the 
far  corner  of  Elisha's  stall,  saw  the  Bald-faced  Kid 
wriggling  his  way  through  the  crowd.  He  came 
straight  to  the  old  man. 

"Elisha's  4  to  5  now,"  he  announced  breathlessly, 
"and  they're  still  playing  him  hard.  The  other  one 
is  5  to  2.  Looks  like  a  false  price  on  the  Ghost,  and 
I  know  that  Parker  is  going  to  sot  in  a  chunk  on  him 
at  post  time.    What  do  you  think  about  it?" 

"You  goin'  to  bet  your  own  money,  son?" 

"I've  got  to  do  it — make  or  break  right  here." 

"How  strong  are  you?" 

"Just  about  two  hundred  bones." 

"Ah,  hah!"  Old  Man  Curry  paused  a  moment  for 
thought  and  sucked  at  his  straw.    "Two  hundred  at 

to  2 — that'd  make  seven  hundred,  wouldn't  it? 
Pretty  nice  little  pile." 

The  Kid's  eyes  widened.  "Then  you  don't  think 
Klisha  can  beat  the  (Jhost  to-day?" 

"I  ain't  hettin'  a  cent  on  him,"  said  the  old  man. 


tion — but  to-day  he  was  mowing  down  the  outsiders 
even  before  he  reached  that  point,  and  on  the  upper 
turn  he  went  thundering  into  second  place — with  the 
Ghost  only  five  lengths  away.  The  imported  jockey 
on  Parker's  horse  cast  one  glance  behind  him,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  stretch  he  sat  down  hard  in  his 
saddle  and  began  hand  riding  with  all  his  might. 
Close  in  the  rear  rose  a  shrill  whoop  of  triumph. 

"No  white  hawss  eveh  was  game,  'Lisha!  Sic  him, 
you  big  red  rascal,  sic  him!    Make  him  dawg  it!" 

BUT  the  Ghost  was  game  to  the  last  ounce.  More 
than  that,  he  had  something  left  for  the  final  quar- 
ter, though  his  rider  had  not  expected  to  draw  upon 
that  reserve  so  soon.  The  Ghost  spurted,  for  a  time 
maintaining  his  advantage.  Then,  annihilating  in- 
credible distances  with  his  long,  awkward  strides  and 
gathering  increased  momentum  with  every  one, 
Elisha  drew  alongside.  Again  the  Ghost  was  called 
on  and  responded,  but  the  best  be  had  left  and  all  he 
had  left,  was  barely  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  hold 
his  own.  Opposite  the  paddock  inclosure,  with  the 
grand  stand  looming  ahead,  the  hoi-ses  were  running 
nose  and  nose;  ten  yards  more  and  the  imported 
jockey  drew  his  whip.    Moseby  Jones  cackled  aloud. 

"You  ain't  sturic  on  'is  yere  white  sellin'  plater,  is 
you,  'Lisha?  Whut  you  hangin'  round  him  faw, 
then?    Bid  him  good  night  an'  good-hy!" 

He  drove  the  blunt  spurs  into  Elisha's  sides,  and 
the  big  bay  horse  leaped  out  and  away  in  a  whirl- 
wind finish  that  left  the  staggering  Ghost  five 
lengths  behind  and  (Continued  on  page  3?) 
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OUTREMONT 
his    bent  head 


GAYLE 
raised 

into  the  sweep  of  the  bliz- 
zard that  roared  out  of  the 
White  River's  mouth.  He 

listened;  it  seemed  to  him  that,  faint  amid  the  de- 
moniacal howling  of  the  tempest,  he  heard  a  human 
shout.  He  battered  his  snow-plastered  parka  hood  with 
bis  mittened  hand  to  clear  it  of  its  inch-deep  coat 
and  give  his  ears  a  chance.  A  lull  in  the  wind's  ter- 
rific force  helped  his  hearing,  and  the  shout,  though 
still  weak,  became  audible  enough.  Gayle  turned  to 
the  outfit  behind  him,  to  the  wolfish  string  of  dogs 
bellying  through  the  drift,  and  to  the  hawk-nosed, 
parka-enshrouded  figure  hunched  over  the  gee  pole. 

"Cronin,  who  in  blazes  owns  that  voice?"  he  asked. 

"Nobody  in  blazes,"  growled  ex-Marshal  Cronin 
Hess. 

"But  I  heard  a  voice,  a  human  voice.  You  stop 
those  dogs  short  and  listen  when  she  lulls." 

Cronin  halted  the  team  at  Gayle's  heels,  and  im- 
mediately the  five  huskies  dropped  down  and  curled 
up  in  the  snow,  nesting  low  from  the  lash  of  the 
storm  demon,  their  sharp-pointed  noses  laid  upon 
their  paws  and  their  bushy  tails  laid  over  nose  and 
paws  for  warmth. 

At  once  the  faint  shouting  rose  through  the  storm 
wrack  with  redoubled  strength,  and  hard  on  the 
shouting  came  the  sound  of  a  shot. 

Gayle  sprang  away  on  his  snowshoes,  breaking 
trail  through  two  feet  of  fresh  snow  which  the  bliz- 
zard had  piled  on  the  ice.  In  his  swirling  wake 
Cronin  turned  the  dog  team  straight  to  the  left  from 
the  middle  course  of  the  Yukon  River  and  lashed 
them  into  a  gallop.  Another  .shot  cracked  out,  fol- 
lowed by  a  wailing  cry. 

"Hey,  you,  hold  on!"  shouted  Gayle,  increasing  his 
pace.    "We're  coming.    Save  your  shells." 

They  could  see  nothing  through  the  white  curtain 
of  the  snowfall,  but,  heading  for  the  sound  and 
shouting  as  they  went,  Gayle  and  Cronin  steered  for 
the  Yukon's  bank.  As  they  neared  it,  a  voice  hailed 
them,  a  voice  that  had  in  it  the  rasp  of  paiti. 

"Who's  that?"  it  yelled.  "Larvon?" 

"No.    Hess  and  Outremont.    Who're  you?" 

"Rooney  Ryan!    Coast  bound  with  Dyea  mail!" 

"But  where  ai'e  you,  Rooney?" 

"In  the  cove.   No,  don't  turn  south.    Straight  on!" 

Gayle,  feeling  round  the  jut  of  a  rock  shoulder, 
broke  suddenly  into  the  cove  and  almost  stumbled 
over  Ryan,  who  lay  at  full  length  upon  his  blankets. 
The  rock  shoulder  shut  out  the  whistling  arrows  of 
the  storm.  Inside  the  cove  the  air  was  calm  and  quiet 
save  where  the  drift  spumed  over  the  rocks  on  top 
of  the  farther  wall  and  filtered  through  the  spruce. 

GAYLE'S  eyes  in  a  single  glance  took  in  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  cove.  In  the  same  moment  that 
he  noted  the  recumbent  Rooney  he  noted  the  different 
objects  surrounding  him :  the  broken  sledge  with  the 
mail  pouches  atop,  the  ripped  grub  sacks,  the  canvas 
fly  crazily  propped  on  sticks,  the  meager  fire  that 
burned  in  front  of  the  fly,  the  dead  spruce  tree,  limb- 
lopped  and  trunk-chipped,  which  lay  alongside 
Rooney.  Also,  Gayle  observed  that  the  snow  all 
about  had  been  padded  in  a  strange  manner,  as  if 
a  man  had  done  much  wallowing,  and,  stiffened  in 
fighting  attitudes  in  the  padded  snow,  stuck  the  dead 
bodies  of  five  dogs.  "Rooney,  what's  happened?" 

Rooney  gingerly  tapped  one  of  his  blanketed  legs. 
The  leg  gave  out  a  wooden  sound. 
"Splints?"  guessed  Gayle. 

Ryan  nodded.  "Don't  know  whether  I  got  her  set 
or  not.  But  I  took  her  before  she  started  to  swell. 
And  she  pains  considerable.  Good  sign,  they  say.  It 
was  the  spruce  tree's  fault,  boys.  Pinched  me  when 
I  felled  her  to  make  camp." 

"How'd  you  know  we  were  coming  in  this  storm?" 
a.sked  Cronin. 

"Heard  your  sled  working  on  the  river.  Vibration, 
I  guess.  I'm  low  down  to  the  ice  here.  But  I 
thought  it  would  be  Borg  Larvon  bringing  up  sup- 
plies from  Sixty-mile." 

"Who's  Borg  Larvon?" 

"Swede  woodcutter.  Has  a  camp  a  few  miles  up 
the  White  River.  And  his  head  must  be  as  thick  as 
his  wood.  I  can  hear  his  ax  chopping  on  fine  days, 
but  he  can't  hear  my  revolver.  I  been  signaling  him 
days  with  all  the  shells  I  could  spare." 

"He'd  take  it  for  Indians  after  moose,"  declared 
Gayle,  "and  never  dream  there  was  any  need  to 
come  to  you." 

"Well,  I  couldn't  go  to  him.  I  couldn't  walk  a  snow- 
shoe  with  a  crutch,  and  the  drift  was  too  deep  to  crawl." 

"But  your  dogs!    What  killed  your  dogs?" 
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"The  beggars  rushed  the  grub  the  minute  it  hap- 
pened. They  had  it  all  eaten  before  I  could  drop  one 
with  my  gun,  and  then  they  rushed  me.  Saw  I  had 
only  one  pin  and  did  their  proper  darnedest.  I 
wanted  to  use  the  team,  you  see,  and  I  hated  like 
blazes  to  make  it  a  finish  fight,  but  I  had  to  do  it 
at  last.    I  have  been  living  on  dog  meat  ever  since." 

Gayle  and  Cronin  silently  reached  out  hands  to 
shake  anew. 

"You  boys  travelin'  south?"  asked  Rooney  as  he 
relinquished  their  grip. 

"No,  we're  hiking  north,"  Cronin  told  him.  "We 
been  up  the  Selwyn  River  looking  at  some  of  our 
claims,  and  now  we're  heading  back  to  Dawson." 

At  which  information  Ryan's  stoicism  for  the  first 
time  deserted  him,  and  disappointment  gloomed  his 
eyes.  "Tarnation !"  he  breathed  softly.  "That's  too 
bad.    That's  too  plumb  putrid  bad!" 

"Buck  up,  Rooney!"  bantered  Cronin.  "What's 
the  points  of  the  compass  got  to  do  with  it?  We're 
here,  ain't  we?    That's  the  tangible  thing." 

"But  say,  boys,"  ventured  Rooney  regretfully,  "I 
sure  wish  you  had  been  traveling  south.  Then  you 
could  have  hiked  my  mail  along  as  far  as  Selkirk 
and  tried  some  way  to  get  her  sent  on." 

"What's  it  matter?"  demanded  Cronin.  "Ain't  the 
Dawson  mail  ever  delayed?  And  what  you  running 
it  through  for,  anyway?  Just  on  a  business  trip  to 
the  coast?" 

"Boys,"  confessed  Ryan,  a  hectic  flush  coming  into 
his  swarthy,  wind-seared  cheeks,  "I'm  broke!  All 
crowded  creation  wouldn't  have  made  me  admit  it 
to  you  before,  but  now  I  got  to.  I  been  bucking  a 
string  of  losses,  and  I'm  just  about  doing  the  came! 
stunt  under  the  last  straw.  I'm  drained  dry.  I  put 
up  a  stiff  front  all  along,  but  the  Troandike's  mort- 
gaged to  the  troughs  on  the  roof.  All  my  other 
holdings  likewise,  and  my  friends  Monte  Marlin 
and  Seattle  Simons  ain't  a  bit  better  off.  All  Daw- 
son says  it's  sure  a  famine  winter  this  year,  .so  we 
just  had  to  make  a  break  to  get  a  stake  to  last  till 
spring.  Monte's  got  a  chance  to  freight  winter  sup- 
plies for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  Seattle's 
working  a  lay  on  French  Hill.  And  I  grabbed  the 
Dyea  mail  contract.  This  ain't  no  side  whim  on  a 
business  trip  to  the  coast.  I'm  the  regular  mail 
courier  carrying  for  the  pay!" 

"The  deuce  you  are!  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  you 
were  broke?"  reproached  Gayle.  "Why  didn't  you 
hit  us  up  for  a  loan?    You  know  we'd  have  given  it." 

"I  know,  but  I  couldn't  do  it,  boys.  I  got  too 
much  tarnation  pride.  I  know  I'm  a  plumb  erratic 
character  and  game  to  buck  any  deal  that  breaks, 
but  all  the  same  I  got  my  pride.  I'd  rather  strike 
open  water  on  the  Thirty-mile  and  drown,  dogs  and 
all,  than  beg  a  loan.  So  I  grabbed  the  mail  contract 
first  whack.  There's  a  chance  in  that,  boys.  Not  the 
regular  wages,  I  don't  mean,  though  that's  a  bare 
living  and  not  to  be  despised  in  time  of  famine.  But 
this  is  the  first  post  out  to  salt  water  since  the 
freeze-up.  I've  twenty-four  hundred  letters  in  them 
bags,  and  the  senders  put  on  a  bonus  if  they  go 
through  in  time  to  catch  the  ocean  steamer  at  Dyea. 
If  they  catch  that  boat,  they'll  reach  the  States  by 
Christmas.  Savvy?  You  know  what  it  means  to  get 
word  home  for  Christmas  when  you  can't  come  home 
yourself!  Well,  they  gave  me  thii-ty  days  to  Dyea 
and  ten  dollars  a  letter  bonus  if  I  made  it.  A  twenty- 
four-thousand-dollar  prize!  She  would  have  sure  put 
me  on  my  feet!  And  she  looked  safe  in  my  poke 
when  I  pulled  out  of  Dawson  City  on  the  21st  of 
November.  The  river  trail  was  fair,  and  I  made 
decent  time.  Four  days  to  here.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-six  miles.  Not  too  bad,  eh?  I  got  here  at 
dark  on  the  24th  and  broke  my  leg  the  blasted  min- 
ute after  dark.  That  makes  it  ten  days,  according  to 
my  account.    This  is  December  the  4th,  ain't  it?" 

"December  the  4th,  sure!"  nodded  Cronin. 

"Them  bags,"  pointing  at  the  mail  pouches  still 
lashed  on  top  of  the  broken  sledge,  "are  supposed  to 
be  slung  aboard  the  Seal  tie  at  Dyea  by  six  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  December  the  20th.  That's  six- 
teen days  away.  Dyea's  five  hundred-odd  miles  away, 
and  here  I  am,  and  you  boys  are  going  north.  Aw — 
what's  the  bloody  use  of  talking?" 

ROONEY  threw  out  a  helpless  hand  in  eloquent  dis- 
gust and  slumped  moodily  down  into  his  blankets. 
"You  mean  we  were  going  north,"  mended  Gayle, 
significantly. 

Rooney  sat  erect  with  a  jerk  which  made  him 


grimace  with  pain.  "Now 
I  ain't  asking  you  to  do  it," 
he  rapped  out.  "And  you 
ain't  going  to  do  it.  It  can't 
be  done,  anyway,  and  it 
would  be  rank  lunacy  to  try.  So  roll  into  camp  here, 
boys,  and  bind  my  splints  a  little  better,  and  to- 
morrow you  can  haul  me  up  to  Borg  Larvon's." 

"No,  we'll  haul  you  up  to  Larvon's  now,  bind  your 
leg  a  little  better  and  then  strike  out  with  the  mail," 
declared  Gayle  determinedly. 

"But  it's  bloody  craziness,"  protested  Rooney. 
"The  snow's  against  you  and  the  blizzard.  You'll  hit 
ice  jams  and  open  water.  The  time  limit  ain't  near 
enough  so  earty  in  the  winter,  and  I'm  the  one  as  ^ 
knows  it.  Blazes! — if  I  hadn't  wasted  ten  days  in 
this  cove.  Curse  that  Borg  Larvon  to  perdition' 
Why  didn't  he  hear?" 

"No  use  ripping  and  tearing,  Rooney,"  soothed  i 
Cronin.  "You  talk  as  if  you'd  squandered  your  time, 
but  I  can't  see  any  waste.  Most  two-legged  men  in; 
your  fix  would  be  filling  huskies'  bellies  by  now. 
You've  sure  put  up  some  scrap,  staving  off  for  ten 
days  tree  fall,  bone  break,  fever,  frost,  and  starva- 
tion. By  thunder,  if  any  gink  ever  deserved  a  bonus, 
you  deserve  this  one!  And  I'll  take  it  upon  myself 
to  speak  for  my  partner  a*  well  as  myself  and  swear 
you'll  get  it  if  there's  any  get  to  it."  ! 

"Oh,  I  know  how  you  fellows  feel  about  it!  Buti 
I  want  you  to  take  it  out  in  feeling.    I  don't  want! 
you  to  start  in  a  race  that's  already  lost  and  mebbc, 
lose  yourselves.    Just  promise  me  before  you  takei 
me  up  to  Larvon's  that  you  won't  start." 
"Go  to  blazing  Brimstonia!"  refused  Cronin. 
"Yes,  plunk!"  supplemented  Gayle.    "We're  going: 
to  start.    And  I'-ll  go  one  better  and  swear  we'll  get 
you  that  bonus  whether  there's  any  get  to  it  or  not"! 
"The  good  Lord  knows  I  need  it,"  Rooney  admitted,! 
"Don't  mention  it,"  Cronin  belittled. 

TN  an  hour  they  hit  the  woodcutter's  camp.  It  lay 
-Lon  the  left  limit  of  the  White  amid  a  regal  stand 
of  lofty  spruce.  All  about  the  log  cabin  the  solitary 
Swede  had  made  a  great  cutting.  The  bench  ground 
was  stripped  of  the  largest  trees,  and  on  the  river 
bank  the  cordwood  was  piled  like  huge  ramparts. 
Larvon,  a  hulking-shouldered,  tow-headed  man  with 
a  face  so  plastered  with  soot  and  grease  that  prac- 
tically only  his  eyes  were  visible,  came  to  the  door 
at  the  sound  of  the  shrieking  sledge  runners.  He 
had  quit  work  for  the  day  and  was  frying  moose 
meat  for  supper.  He  had  a  big  fork  in  his  hand, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  burning  fat  enveloped  him  in 
a  cloud.  "Coom  in;  coom  in,"  he  invited  heartily. 
"Where  you  ban  trail?" 

"Right  here,"  Cronin  told  him.  "And  it  ain't  any 
pleasure  trip  either.  Ryan's  got  a  broken  peg.  Die* 
it  in  the  cove  down  yonder  by  the  river  mouth.  He's 
been  shooting  signs  to  you  for  a  week  and  a  half." 

"By  tarn!"  ejaculated  Larvon,  a  regretful,  pained! 
expression  dimming  his  eyes.  "Ay  ban  hear  that 
shootin',  but  ay  ban  tank  her  Sticks  after  moose!"  ; 

"That's  what  I  said  you'd  think,"  put  in  Gayle.j 
"But  never  mind,  Larvon.  Don't  feel  guilty  about 
it.  You  can  do  your  part  now.  Hess  and  I  are  going 
to  take  his  mail  on  to  Dyea.  Bonus  on  her.  Savvy; 
Got  to  run  on  time.  You  see  he  gets  the  best  of 
care  till  we  come  back.  And  give  us  a  hand  with 
him,  will  you?" 

Carefully  the  men  transferred  Rooney  from  the 
sledge  to  the  bunk  in  the  cabin.  There  they  attendee 
to  his  leg.  They  dared  not  shift  the  splints,  but  over 
Rooney's  own  binding  they  wound  a  more  secure  band 
age  and  propped  the  stiff  limb  comfortably  on  a  wad 
of  blankets.  And  once  the  administering  was  finished 
they  hastily  hauled  out  their  dogs  again. 

"I  tank  you  ban  batter  stop  till  morning,"  Larvon 
advised  them.    "The  wind  she  drop  then,  yas." 

"Can't  risk  it,"  Cronin  refused.  "It  might  b£ 
worse.  It  always  blows  for  days  here.  Gets  a  clean 
sweep  down  the  White  and  up  the  Stewart.  It  wasn't 
blowing  much  up  Selwyn  way.  So  Gayle  and  me 
been  talking  it  over,  and  we  figure  we'll  be  running 
out  of  the  storm  all  the  time.  If  we  run  fast  enough 
and  far  enough,  we  ought  to  strike  tolerably  cleai 
country  to-morrow.  Savvy?  Then  we'll  be  that 
much  to  the  good  and  free  of  the  wind's  hold-up." 

"But  eat  a  tam  good  supper  first,"  pleaded  Lar 
von.    "Ay  ban  got  moose  meat  nearly  fried." 

"Wish  we  could  spare  the  time!"  declared  Hess 
wistfully.  "But  we  can't.  We've  certain  miles  t( 
make  before  we  eat.   So  long,  boys!" 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  they  left  Larvon's  camp 
It  was  five  when  they  mushed  out  of  the  Whitf 
River's  mouth  and  turned  up  the  Yukon.  By  the  cus 
tom  of  the  trail  they  should  have  camped  at  six,  bui 
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.  they  kept  right  on  through  the  dark  and  the  bliz- 
'  zard.  It  was  bitter  work,  and  the  most  bitter  part 
of  it  was  in  the  lead,  breaking  the  track  through 
'  snow  which  seemed  to  have  the  weight  and  consist- 
}jency  of  sand.  Gayle  and  Cronin  spelled  each  other 
at  short  intervals  in  this  position. 

They  drove  at  the  same  rate  as  upon  a  packed  sur- 
'  face.  The  pace  took  it  out  of  themselves  and  out  of  the 
animals.  Onward  they  flew  through  a  wall  of  darkness, 
through  a  void  that  seemed  no  void  at  all  but  a  space 
blocked  with  the  stiff  thrust  of  some  intangible  power. 
In  addition  to  the  resistance  underfoot,  there  was  re- 
sistance knee-high,  breast-high,  head-high. 

At  times  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  or  feel  each 
other's  presence.  It  was  monotonous,  agonizing  labor 
that  continued  mile  after  mile,  hour  after  hour,  with 
no  sound  but  the  hissing  swish  of  the  snowshoes,  the 
creak  of  frozen  shoepacks,  the  grating  churn  of  the 
sledge  runners,  the  complaint  of  a  lagging  husky 
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under  the  la.sh,  and,  embroiling  all,  the  angry  brawl 
of  the  blizzard.  They  camped  far  up  the  Yukon  at 
midnight  and  cooked  and  ravenously  ate  bacon  and 
flapjacks  and  drank  hot  coffee.  The  huskies  sat  in  a 
ring  about  the  fire  and  greedily  watched  their  mas- 
ters.  They  were  under  way  again  before  dawn. 

Although  the  back  of  the  storm  was  broken,  a  bit- 
terly cold  wind  began  to  moan  in  the  spruce. 

The  nooning  was  of  only  a  half  hour's  duration, 
and  then  the  tireless  rush  went  on.  The  sun  failed 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  bleak  afternoon,  and  again 
the  dark  came  down.  That  night  they  won  past  Tulare 
Creek.  The  next  day  they  reached  Selwyn  River,  and 
on  the  fourth  day,  after  a  grueling  run,  they  reached 
the  post  of  Selkirk  at  the  mouth  of  Pelly  River. 

The  evening  of  the  seventh  day  found  them  at  the 
Little  Salmon.  But  between  the  I^ittle  Salmon  and 
the  Big  Salmon  they  encountered  tedious  ice  jams. 
The  thirty-six  miles  required  sixteen  hours  of  tre- 
mendous endeavor. 

On  the  Hootalinqua  the  jams  proved  worse.  A 
march  of  twenty  hours  was  made  to  make  the 
thirty-three  miles.  On  the  Thirty-mile  River,  which 
reaches  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hootalinqua  to  the 
foot  of  Lake  Lebarge,  they  encountered  open  water, 
portages,  and  heartbreaking  bluffs.  Once  the  skim  ice 
broke,  a  honeycomberl  ice  bridge  collapsed,  and  they 
lost  three  dogs  in  the  current.  They  barely  missed 
drowning  a  score  of  timr:<-. 

On  the  morning  of  the   )!)th  of  DccemlxT  they 


pounded  into  White  Horse,  drew  up  with  a  crash  in 
front  of  the  Canon  House  and  stumbled  inside.  The 
old-timers  surrounded  them  and  demanded  in  the 
names  of  all  the  northern  gods  what  special  form 
of  insanity  obsessed  them. 

WHEN  Cronin  explained  their  mission  they  broke 
forth  violently.  "You  can't  make  it,"  they  in- 
sisted. "It's  ninety-five  miles  from  the  Canon  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Bennett  and  thirty-four  miles  over  the 
pass  to  Dyea.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles  in 
thirty-six  hours!    You  sure  can't  make  it!" 

"We  got  to  make  it,"  declared  Gayle  angrily  as 
he  ripped  off  his  iced  garments.  "What  in  blazes 
do  you  think  we've  come  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles  in  fourteen  days  and  a  half  for?  Pastime? 
You  rustle  some  dry  clothes.  Buy  us  the  best  team 
of  malemutes  old  Silas  Manning's  got.  And  have 
them  hitched  and  ready  while  we  dress  and  eat." 


"But  it's  plumb  lunacy  and  brainstorm,"  the  old- 
timers  still  argued.  "Besides,  there's  a  blizzard 
blowing  on  the  tip  of  Chilkoot.  Nobody's  gone  over 
for  a  week.    Nothing'can  live  through  the  pass." 

"You  get  the  clothes  and  dogs!" 

That  run  of  the  partners  is  a  lengthy  story  in 
the  annals  of  the  north.  Wherever  dogs  and  sleds 
are  talked  of,  in  camp  or  on  trail,  the  tale  of  the 
run  goes  forth.  It  established  a  record  in  Arctic 
travel,  and  it  lives  in  the  history  of  the  land.  But 
of  the  harsh  heroics  of  it  the  two  were  not  in  the 
condition  or  the  mood  to  have  much  conception.  They 
only  knew  that  up  the  river  stretch  to  the  mouth 
of  the  McClintock  and  through  Lake  Marsh,  Tagish 
Lake,  Nares  Lake,  and  Lake  Bennett  they  lashed 
four  miles  an  hour  out  of  their  dogs  for  twenty-four 
hours  on  end.  From  dawn  to  dawn  they  traveled. 
They  did  not  stop  to  eat,  but  munched  out  of  their 
hands  as  they  went.  The  dogs  got  never  a  shred 
of  food.  They  dared  not  feed  them  even  when  they 
hit  Bennett  at  six  o'clock  next  morning,  lest  they 
kill  their  speed. 

Long  Lake  and  Deep  Lake  slipped  by  and  Happy 
Camp  was  gained.    Crater  Lake  was  won. 

Up  the  hogback  and  across  the  slippery  glacier 
the  men  dragged,  dug  in  their  moccasined  toes  for 
footing,  and  clutched  projecting  ice  spikes  for  hand- 
holds. They  rolled  down  in  a  tangle  of  dogs,  harness, 
and  mail  sacks,  and  were  compellefl  to  climb  twelve 
hundred  feet  to  make  the  necessary  two  hundred. 


Down  the  sheer  five-hundred-foot  pitch  on  the 
south  side  of  the  pass  they  dropped  to  the  creek  bed 
above  the  Scales.  There  was  not  even  a  trail,  for 
a  week  of  storm  had  tied  up  all  traffic.  The  part- 
ners groped  their  way  by  the  feel  of  the  creek 
bed  from  the  Scales  down  past  Stone  House.  Mid- 
way to  Sheep  Camp  the  dogs  wandered  off  the 
creek  into  a  channel  iced  by  the  summer's  gla- 
cial drip.  But  the  smiting  storm  had  deadened  the 
wolf  dogs'  instinct. 

Hugging  the  rocks  of  the  channel  wall  to  save 
themselves,  the  men  saw  the  sled  leap  into  space. 

With  infinite  labor  they  backed  up  the  channel 
and  found  a  side  lead  down  into  the  gulch.  Three 
dogs  were  dead.  Two  were  only  waiting  to  be 
shot.  The  sled  was  a  tangle  of  wood  and  steel 
shoeing.  The  mail  pouches  were  ripped  in  a  dozen 
places.  But  they  made  repairs  and  staggered 
through  the  cafion  and  across  Dyea  Flats. 


Coming  down  out  of  the  storm  line  on  the  moun- 
tain to  the  terminal  moraine  which  filled  Dyea  Val- 
ley, near  to  Dyea  Post  and  within  sight  of  Dyea 
Inlet,  Cronin's  spirit  gave  out,  and  he  slumped  noise- 
lessly into  the  snow.  The  fall  switched  the  tump 
line  from  his  head,  and  his  burden  of  mail  dropped 
down  beside  him. 

Gayle  stared  stupidly  at  his  partner's  inert  body. 
Then  he  heaved  up  Cronin's  one-hundred-and-fifty- 
pound  burden  on  top  of  his  own  and  stumbled  on 
past  Dyea  Post.  His  swollen,  blizzard-seared  eyes 
saw  the  Seattle  in  the  inlet,  the  volume  of  smoke 
issuing  from  her  funnel  denoting  fire  pits  hard  stoked 
for  sailing.  The  sound  of  anchor  chains  rattling 
through  the  hawse  pipes  drifted  over  the  water,  and 
Gayle  goaded  himself  into  a  shambling  run. 

WILSON  and  Healey,  traders  at  Dyea,  stepped  out 
of  the  door  of  the  post  to  watch  the  Seattle  get- 
ting out  of  the  inlet,  and  before  their  astounded  eyes 
Gayle  lurched  by. 

"By  the  Sundowns'  gods!"  exclaimed  Healey.  "It's 
Outremont." 

"What  time?"  gasped  Gayle. 

"Six  o'clock.   Why?   What  in  blazes  you  packing?" 

"The  Dawson  mail.    I  got  to  get  the  Seatllc" 

On  the  instant  they  jumped  out  of  the  doorway 
and  almost  ran  him  down  in  the  trail. 

"Here,"  they  yelled.  "Give  it  up.  Give  it  to  us. 
We'll  rush  her  aboard."     ( Cml iimrd  o»  /mf/e  30) 


They  camped  far  up  the  Yukon  at  midnight,  cooked  and  ravenously  ate  bacon  and  flapjacks.    The  huskies  about  the  fire  greedily  watched  their  masters 
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A  WAR  CORRESPON 
VILLAGE 


NTS' 


BY  ARTHUR  RUHL 


THE  Press  Department  of  the  For- 
eign Office  in  Vienna  duly  pre- 
sented the  application  to  the  Press 
Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  War;  the 
latter  conveyed  it  to  the  "Kaiserliche- 
und-Konigliche  Arnnee-Oberkommando 
Kriegs-Presse-Quartier,"  a  day's  rail- 
road journey  nearer  the  front;  the 
commandant  made  his  recommenda- 
tion to  the  chief  of  the  General  Staff. 
The  permission  itself  percolated  back 
to  Vienna  presently,  and  early  next 

morning  I  took  the  T  express. 

It  was  one  of  those  semimilitary 
trains  which  run  into  this  region  be- 
hind the  front — officers  and  couriers, 
civilians  with  military  passes,  just  be- 
fore we  started  a  young  officer  and  his 
orderly  saying  good-by  to  their  wives. 
He  was  one  of  those  amiable,  blue- 
eyed  young  Austrians  who  seem  a  sort 
of  cross  between  German  and  French, 
and  the  orderly  was  much  such  an- 
other man,  only  less  neatly  made  and 
sensitive,  and  there  were  the  same  dif- 
ferences in  their  wives  and  their 
good-byes. 

The  orderly  saluted  his  officer, 
turned,  clicked  his  heels,  and  saluted 
his  officer's  lady  before  he  embraced 
his  solid  wife.  The  latter,  rather 
proud  to  be  in  such  company,  beamed 
like  a  stove  as  the  two  men  looked 
down  from  the  car  steps,  but  the  girl- 
ish wife  of  the  captain  bit  her  lips, 
looked  nervously  from  side  to  side, 
winked  faster  and  faster  until  the 
tears  began  to  roll  down  her  cheeks. 
Then  the  train  started,  the  orderly 
waving  his  hand,  but  the  young  officer, 
leaning  quickly  forward,  drew  his  wife 
toward  him  and  kissed  her  on  one  of 
the  wet  eyelids. 

We  crossed  into  Hungary,  rolled 
northeastward  for  five  or  six  hours 

into  the  V          valley,  with  its  green 

hills  and  vineyards  and  ruined  castles;  finally  came 
to  a  little  place  whose  name  consists  almost  entirely 
of  consonants,  in  the  Tatra  foothills.  Two  blond  sol- 
diers in  blue-gray  saluted,  took  my  luggage,  showed 
me  to  a  carriage,  and  drove  to  a  village  about  a 
mile  away — a  little  white  village  with  a  factory 
chimney  for  the  new  days,  a  dingy  chateau  for  the 
old,  and  a  brook  running  diagonally  across  the 
square,  with  geese  quacking  in  it  and  women  pound- 
ing clothes. 

It  was  mid  afternoon,  yet  lunch  had  been  kept 
waiting,  and  the  officer  who  received  me  said  he  was 
sorry  I  had  bothered  to  eat  on  the  train.  He  told 
me  where  lodgings  had  been  made  ready  and  that 
an  orderly  would  take  me  there  and  look  after  my 
personal  needs.  They  dined  at  eight,  and  at  five, 
if  I  felt  like  it,  I  would  probably  find  some  of  them 
in  the  coffeehouse  by  the  chateau.  Meanwhile  the 
first  thing  to  do  was  to 
take  one's  cholera  vac- 
cination —  for  no  one 
could  go  to  the  Galician 
front  without  being 
geimpft  —  and  just  as 
soon  as  I  could  take  the 
second,  a  week  later, 
we  should  start  for  the 
Russian  front. 

In  this  fashion  were 
strangers  welcomed  to 
the  Presse  -  Quartier, 
or  rather  to  that  part 
of  it — :this  little  Hunga- 
rian village — in  which 
correspondents  lived 
during  the  intervals  of 
their  trips  to  the  front. 
The  Austrians  have 
charming  manners. 
Their  court  is,  next  to 
that  of  Spain,  the  most 
formal  in  Europe,  and 
ordinary  life  still  re- 
tains many  of  the  older 
courtesies.  Every  time 
I  came  into  my  hotel  in 
Vienna  the  two  little 
boys  at  the  door  jumped 


The  women  whose  men  were  fighting  invoked  the  public  shrines 


up  and  extended  their  caps  at  arm's  length;  an 
assistant  porter,  farther  in,  did  the  same;  the  head 
porter  behind  the  desk  often  followed,  and  occasion- 
ally all  four  executed  the  maneuver  at  once,  so  that  it 
was  quite  like  a  musical  comedy  but  for  the  music. 

The  ordinary  salutation  in  Vienna,  as  common  as 
our  "hello!"  is  "I  have  the  honor"  (Ich  habe  die 
Ehre!).  In  Hungary — of  course  one  mustn't  tell  a 
Hungarian  that  he  is  "Austrian" — people  tell  you 
that  they  are  your  humble  servants  before  they  say 
good  morning,  and  those  who  really  are  humble 
servants  not  only  say  "Kiss  the  hands,"  but  every 
now  and  then  do  it.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  per- 
haps, that  the  Austro-Hungarians  should  treat  war 
correspondents — often,  in  these  days,  supposed  to  be 
extinct — not  only  seriously  but  with  a  certain  air. 
They  have  not  only  the  air  but  indeed  a  more 
elaborate    organization    for    handling    war  corre- 


The  Presse-Quartier  in  the  little  Hungarian  village  where  forty  correspondents  wrote  their  adventures 


spondence  than  any  of  the  other  bel- 
ligerents. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Eng- 
land permitted  no  correspondents  at 
all  at  the  front.  France  was  less 
rigid,  yet  it  was  months  before  a  few 
favored  individuals  visited  the  trenches. 
Germany  took  correspondents  to  the 
front  from  the  first,  but  these  excur- 
sions came  at  irregular  intervals  and 
admission  to  them  involved  a  good 
deal  of  competitive  wirepulling  be- 
tween the  correspondents  themselves. 
The  Austro-Hungarians,  on  the  other 
hand,  prepared  from  the  first  for  a 
large  number  of  civilian  observers,  in- 
cluding news  and  special  writers,  pho- 
tographers, illustrators  and  painter.s, 
and,  to  handle  them  satisfactorily,  or- 
ganized a  special  department  of  the 
army — this  Presse-Quartier,  once  ad- 
mitted to  which — the  fakers  and  fly- 
by-nights  were  supposed  to  be  weeded 
out  by  the  preliminary  red  tape — they 
were  assumed  to  be  serious  workmen 
and  treated  as  the  army's  guests. 

The  Presse-Quartier — the  Germans 
have  recently  organized  one  in  Berlin 
on  somewhat  different  lines — is  divided 
into  two  sections:  an  executive  section 
with  a  commandant  responsible  for 
the  arrangement  of  trips  to  the  va- 
rious fronts  and  the  general  business 
of  censorship  and  publicity;  and  a  sec- 
ond, an  entertainment  section,  so  to 
speak,  also  with  its  commandant,  whose 
business  it  was  to  board,  lodge,  and 
otherwise  look  after  correspondents 
when  they  were  not  on  trips  to  the 
front.  At  the  time  I  visited  the 
Presse-Quartier  the  executive  section 
was  in  the  city  of  H  ;  the  corre- 
spondents Tived  in  the  village  of  N  , 

two  or  three  hours'  railroad  journey 
away.  It  was  to  this  village — the  most 
novel  part  of  the  scheme — that  I  had 
come  that  afternoon,  and  here  some  thirty  or  forty 
correspondents  were  living,  writing  their  past  adven- 
tures, setting  forth  on  new  ones,  or  merely  inviting 
their  souls  for  the  moment  under  a  regime  which 
combined  the  functions  of  tourists'  bureau,  rest  cure, 
and  a  sort  of  military  club. 

A  Delightful  Exile 

FOR  the  time  being  they  were  part  of  the  army — 
fed,  lodged,  and  transported  at  the  army's  expense, 
and  unable  to  leave  without  formal  military  permis- 
sion. They  were  supposed  to  "enlist  for  the  whole 
war,"  so  to  speak,  and  most  of  the  Austro-Hungariaft 
and  German  correspondents  had  so  remained — some 
had  even  written  books  there — but  a  good  deal  of 
freedom  was  allowed  observers  from  neutral  coun- 
tries and  permission  given  to  go  when  they  felt  they 

had  seen  enough. 

Isolated  thus  in  the 
country — the  only  mail 
the  military  field  post, 
the  only  telegrams  those 
that  passed  the  military 
censor —  correspondents 
were  as  "safe"  as  in 
Siberia.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  estab- 
lished position,  of  living 
inexpensively  in  pleas- 
ant surroundings  where 
their  relations  with  the 
censor  and  the  army 
were  less  those  of  po- 
licemen and  of  suspi- 
cious characters  than  of 
host  and  guest.  To  be 
welcomed  here,  after 
the  usual  fretful  dan- 
gling and  wirepulling 
in  War  Office  anterooms 
and  city  hotels — with 
hills  and  ruined  castles 
to  walk  to,  a  brook  rip- 
pling under  one's  bed- 
room window,  and  all 
the  time  in  the  world — 
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The  Slovak  at  home  is  sturdy,  contented,  and  picturesque 


Mr.  Ruhl  and  his  frugal,  thriving  Slovak  hosts 


seemed  idyllic  enough.  We  were  quartered  in  pri- 
vate houses,  and  as  there  was  one  man  to  a  family 
generally  he  was  put  in  the  villager's  room  of  honor, 
with  a  tall  porcelain  stove  in  the  corner,  a  feather 
bed  under  him  and  another  on  top.  Each  man  had  a 
soldier  servant  who  looked  after  his  boots  and  lug- 
gage, kept  him  supplied  with  cigars  and  cigarettes 
from  the  Quartier  commissariat — for  a  paternal  gov- 
ernment included  even  tobacco ! — and  charmed  the  sim- 
ple republican  heart  by  whacking  his  heels  together 
whenever  spoken  to  and  flinging  back  Ja  ivohl! 

Slovak  Local  Color 

WE  breakfasted  separately,  whenever  we  felt  like 
it,  on  the  j-olls  with  the  glass  of  whipped  cream 
and  coffee  usual  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  lunched  and 
dined — officers  and  correspondents — together.  There 
were  soldier  waiters  who  with  military  precision 
told  how  many  pieces  one  might  take,  and  on  every 
table  big  carafes  of  Hungarian  white  wine,  drunk 
generally  instead  of  water.   For  beer  one  paid  extra. 

The  commandant  and  his  staff,  including  a  doctor, 
and  the  officer  guides  not  on  excursions  at  the  mo- 
ment, sat  at  the  head  of  the  long  U-shaped 
table.  Anyone  who  came  in  or  went  out  after 
the  commandant  was  seated  was  supposed  to 
advance  a  bit  into  this  "U,"  catch  his  eye,  bow 
and  receive  his  returning  nod.  The  silver 
click  of  spurs,  of  course,  accompanied  this 
salute  when  an  officer  left  the  room,  and  the 
Austro-Hungarian  and  German  correspondents 
generally  snapped  their  heels  together  in  semi- 
military  fashion.  All  our  goings  and  comings, 
indeed,  were  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of 
manner.  People  who  had  seen  each  other  at 
breakfast  shook  hands  formally  half  an  hour 
later  in  the  village  square,  and  one  bowed  and 
was  bowed  to  and  heard  the  sing-song  hub( 
die  Ehre!  a  dozen  times  a  day. 

N          is  in  the  Slovak  part  of  northern 

Hungary,  and  the  peasants  round  about  were 
Slovak.s — .sturdy,  solid,  blond  people  with  legs 
the  same  size  all  the  way  down.  Many  of  them 
still  reaped  with  scythes  and  threshed  on  the 
barn  floor  with  old-fashioned  flails,  and  one 
afternoon  there  was  a  curious  plaintive  sing- 
ing under  my  window — a  party  of  harvesters, 
oldish  men  and  brown,  barefooted  peasant 
girls,  who  had  finished  their  work  on  a  neigh- 
boring farm  and  were  cros.sing  our  village  on 
their  way  to  their  own. 

Their  scythe  blades  were  unslung  and  bound 
to  the  shafts  with  flowers  and  twisted  straw; 
the  girls  had  flowers  in  their  hair  and  the  men 
flowers  in  their  hats.  With  their  strange  peas- 
ant detachment,  they  drifted,  singing,  past  our 
patronizing  villagers,  scarcely  looking  to  right 
or  left,  wild  and  wistful  as  wood  animals  or 
birds.  I  followed  them  for  half  a  mile  out 
between  the  fields.  They  scarcely  spoke,  but 
now  and  then  handed  about  a  jug  of  some  peas- 
ant elixir,  and  all  the  time  sent  back  that 
plaintive  chant,  which  would  die  away,  then 
>!well  out  again  as  some  new  singer  took  up  ^ 
the  refrain. 

As  one  watched  them  disappear  or  saw  others 
like  them  working  in  the  ftehls — their  red  em- 
broidered caps  like  poppies  in  the  wheat — one 
thought  of  what  the  term  "Slovak"  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  at  home — of  mines  and  slaughterhouses 
and  inside  tenements  and  all  the  greed  and  sordid- 
neas  that  are  so  often  their  only  glimpse  of  the  New 
World.    That  the  kind  of  living  such  immigrants 
will  submit  to  is  as  bad  for  us  as  it  is  for  them,  and 
,.that  immigration  should  be  restricted,  one  may  read- 
jily  admit,  yet  they  must  smile  a  little  bitterly  if  they 
,ever  hear  the  talk  of  the  "dunghills  of  Europe"  and 
'think  of  the  life  they  have  left  behind. 


The  Quartier  naturally  stirred  things  up  a  good 

deal  in  N  .    There  was  one  week  when  we  could 

not  go  into  the  street  without  being  surrounded  by 
little  girls  with  pencils  and  cards  asking  for  our 
"autogram."  The  candy  shop  kept  by  two  girl  wives 
whose  husbands  were  at  the  front  did  a  vast  busi- 
ness, and  the  young  women  had  somebody  to  talk  to 
all  day  long.  The  evening  the  news  came  out  that 
Warsaw  had  fallen,  candles  were  lighted  in  all  the 
windows  on  the  square,  and  the  band  with  the  vil- 
lagers behind  it  came  to  serenade  us  as  we  were 
at  dinner.  The  commandant  bowed  from  the  win- 
dow, but  a  young  Hungarian  journalist  leaned  out  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  poured  forth  a  tor- 
rent for  fully  fifteen  minutes  with  scarce  a  pause 
for  breath.  I  told  him  that  such  impromptu  oratory 
seemed  marvelous,  but  he  dismissed  it  as  nothing. 
"I'm  politiker!"  he  explained,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

One  day  there  was  a  cattle  fair.  To  see  one  of 
these  hard-headed  old  peasant  women  punch,  poke, 
and  otherwise  examine  a  cow  from  teeth  to  tail  as 
impersonally  as  she  would  look  over  some  sort  of 
churn  was  an  experience  in  itself.  Another  day 
there  was  a  wedding.    People  waited  for  an  hour  in 


Only  women,  children,  and  beggars  were  left  in  the  town 


the  rain  to  see  the  carriage  come  from  the  church, 
and  all  that  evening  womenfolk  loitered  in  the 
shadow  acj-oss  the  street  foi'  a  glimpse,  through  the 
shutters,  of  the  wedding  supper.  The  kitchen  door 
was  open,  and  they  could  see  the  dishes  hastily 
washed  to  go  on  again,  and  listen  while  the  bride, 
without  accompaniment,  lifted  her  voice  in  lugubri- 
ous song. 

The  son  of  the  family  in  whose  house  I  lived  was 
fighting  on  the  Russian  front,  the  father  spent  most 


of  his  time  at  an  inn  he  kept  in  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage, and  the  house  was  looked  after  by  a  hard- 
fisted  old  Slovak  mother  and  her  daughter — a  capa- 
ble chip  of  the  old  block,  with  blond  hair  and  rather 
chilly  green  eyes. 

They  were  well-to-do,  as  the  villagers  went,  and 
owned  a  rented  building  down  the  street,  but  pre- 
ferred to  live  frugally.  They  were  up  at  daylight 
and  busy  all  day  mailing  dough  pills  with  which  to 
stuff  their  geese,  tending  bar,  cooking  for  the  absent 
husband,  and  now  and  then  poking  something  into 
the  pen  where  their  pig  lived  his.  dismal  and  myste- 
rious life — in  darkness  but  for  the  light  which 
squeezed  through  the  crack  at  which  he  hopefully 
grunted  when  anyone  came  near. 

The  mother  knew  only  Slovak,  but  the  daughter 
spoke  a  little  German  as  well  as  Hungarian,  and 
with  a  handful  of  German  words  we  gossiped  at 
length.  She  had  strong  leanings  toward  the  polite 
world,  but,  like  many  village  girls,  was,  beyond  a 
certain  point,  more  self-contained  and  circumspect 
than  the  softer,  subtler  city  type.  She  rarely  joined 
in  the  evening  promenade  round  the  square — at  least 
not  after  nine  o'clock.  It  was  not  done,  she  said, 
"by  the  best  houses."  And  while  she  could 
talk  to  any  well-behaved  (anfitundig)  man,  she 
"had  no  need"  of  these  army  officers,  nor  any 
of  us.  She  once  showed  me  an  album  full  of 
picture  post  cards  sent  by  various  admirers — 
that  was  nothing,  she  said:  she  had  plenty  more. 

There  were  at  least  three  eligible  suitors  for 
whom  she  had  but  to  whistle.  One  kept  a  little 
Gasthans:  in  a  near-by  village  and  was  much  de- 
sired by  her  parents,  but  him  she  would  never 
take.    There  was  no  life  for  a  girl  even  in 

N  ;  in  the  other  place  she  was  as  good  as 

dead — no  theatre,  no  band,  no  place  to  go  walk- 
ing: nothing  but  work.  I  made  some  sage  com- 
ment to  the  effect  that  it  might  be  better  to  live 
in  a  village  with  a  man  she  was  fond  of  than 
in  a  city  with  somebody  else,  to  which  Stefania 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  averred  that  with 
agreeable  surroundings  she  thought  she  could 
like  almost  anybody. 

Stefania 's  Romance 

THE  second  man  was  in  the  army,  but  serv- 
ing as  a  station  agent.  He  was  good-looking 
and  in  a  place  that  was  almost  a  city,  but — and 
this  "but"  was  evidently  the  third  man.  As 
she  spoke  of  him — the  young  drug-store  man  in 
Pressburg — her  manner  underwent  a  sudden 
and  dazzling  change.  He  came  from  a  very 
elegant  family,  she  said,  and  was  himself  very 
elegant,  and  she  revealed  a  photograph  of  a 
swarthy  youth  in  a  soft  hat  and  a  .short,  wide 
tan  coat  with  big  buttons. 

So  elegant  was  he,  .so  amiable,  with  such  a 
city  air — as  she  went  on  about  him  her  German 
collapsed  and  finally  even  her  Slovak.  She 
could  not  talk  at  all,  only  glow  and  sparkle  and 
nod  her  head  with  a  curious  birdlike  motion, 
finishing  with  an  odd,  convulsive  gesture  which 
began  somewhere  in  her  shoulders  and  came  out 
with  a  curious  sort  of  sidewise  kick.  There  was 
no  doubt  how  Stefania  felt  about  the  Press- 
l)urg  druggist. 

With  amenities  of  this  nature — walks  and 
climbs,  and  even  a  little  work — the  Quartier  guests 
passed  their  time  while  waiting  their  tuin  to  go  to 
the  fi-ont.  There  were  always,  while  I  was  there,  one 
or  more  parties  in  the  field,  either  on  the  Italian  or 
the  Russian  front,  or  both,  while  a  few  writers  and 
artists  were  well  enough  known  to  be  permitted  to  go 
out  alone.  The  Hungarian  Mr.  Molnar,  for  instance, 
whose  "Devil"  was  played  in  America  a  few  years 
ago,  was  writing  at  that  time  a  series  of  letters 
under  the  general  title        {Conthuicd  on  /xif/c  2(1) 
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OF  course  in  discussing  the  affair — 
and  you  may  be  sure  it  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  over  every  foot  of  the 
Calumet  Club's  golf  links  —  nobody 
thought  for  an  instant  of  blaming  Dick 
Merrill.  Dick  isn't  the  sort  of  man  one 
blames  for  things.  If  there  are  any  com- 
ments to  be  made,  it  is  usually  Dick  who 
makes  them.  As  Al  Tracy  used  to  say: 
"When  Dick  bestows  blame  upon  you, 
you  accept  it  with  the  feeling  of  having 
gotten  an  expert's  diagnosis  free  of 
charge,"  and  Al  was  an  authority  on  the 
.subject  if  anyone  was,  for  that  affair 
with  Colonel  Estes  wasn't  the  first  scrape 
Richard  Merrill  had  dragged  Al  out  of 
by  the  heels — not  by  a  good  many. 

Just  precisely  how  Dick  gave  the  im- 
pression of  having  come  into  this  wicked 
world  Hans  peur,  and  being  amply  capable 
of  threading  its  miry  mazes  sans  re- 
proclie,  is  one  of  those  arts-and-crafts 
secrets  that  the  laity  never  unravel.  It 
may  have  been  his  comradely,  eye-to-eye 
fashion  of  gripping  life  by  the  hand,  and 
again  it  may  have  been  any  one  of  a 
goodly  number  of  other  things.  All  of 
which  is  a  digression,  the  real  point  at 
issue  being  that  in  the  multifold  discus- 
sion of  the  Ross-Maesfield  case  no  one 
attached  any  blame  to  the  winsome  per- 
son of  the  honorable  Richard  Merrill. 

The  affair  had  begun  a  good  many 
moons  before  Dick  came  on  the  scene  at 
all.  Even  as  early  as  the  night  of  the 
Spring  cotillion  everyone  was  saying 
that  Hudson  Ross  and  Lucie  Maesfield 
were  engaged.  Not  that  they  were  saying 
so,  of  course,  but  everyone  else  was,  and 
that's  not  such  a  bad  beginning.  Lots 
of  perfectly  good  engagements  have  come  about  that 
way.  It  may  be  a  bit  hind-part-before,  but  that 
doesn't  seem  to  make  it  any  the  less  effective. 

There  wasn't  a  more  popular  fellow  at  the  club 
than  Hudson  Ross — great  bronzed  giant  that  he 
was.  Straight  as  a  die,  too — they  don't  come  much 
finer  than  Ross!  And  as  for  Lucie,  she  was  the  most 
typical  bit  of  femininity  that  ever  nicked  up  the  green 
with  a  putting  iron.  So,  naturally,  it  wasn't  long  be- 
fore all  the  men  were  saying  that  Ross  was  a  lucky 
dog,  and  that  he  deserved  the  luck,  if  ever  a  man  did, 
and  all  the  feminine  contingent  of  the  Calumet  Club 
were  saying  what  a  pity  it  was  that  there  wasn't  "a 
little  more  to"  Lucie,  and  "What  do  you  suppose  a  man 
like  Hudson  Ross  can  see  in  that  little  Maesfield  girl?" 

Whatever  it  may  have  been,  it  seemed  to  more 
than  satisfy  Hudson  Ross,  and  he  didn't  bother  to 
conceal  the  fact.  Which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
wise,  according  to  the  way  you  look  at  it.  But  you 
know  when  a  man  who  can  play  as  good  golf  as 
Ross  is  willing — eager,  if  you  please — to  confine  his 
game  exclusively  to  twosomes  with  Lucie,  there's 
something  in  it.  Not  that  Lucie  isn't  the  rippingest 
little  girl  in  the  world,  but  that  hasn't  a  thing  to  do 
with  golfing  qualifications. 

As  for  Lucie,  she  seemed  sweetly  content  with 
life  and  Ross  and  herself  and  the  drift  of  events; 
used  a  brass  like  a  croquet  mallet,  and  Ross  as  a 
caddie,  winsomely  and  undeprecatingly ;  fluttering 
beside  him  in  her  little  scarlet  blazer  and  letting  him 
build  her  tees  and  choose  her  irons — personally  I 
doubt  if  Lucie  could  have  told  a  mashie  from  a  mid- 
iron — and  correct  her  stroke,  while  she  smiled  upon 
him  with  that  particular  brand  of  child-eyed  depend- 
ence that  is  mightier  than  pen  and  sword  combined. 

But,  as  I  said,  all  this  was  a  good  many  moons  be- 
fore Richard  Merrill  arrived  on  the  scene — naturally. 

He  blew  into  the  Calumet  Club  for  the  first  time 
one  crisp  September  afternoon  fresh  from  two  years 
in  the  Foreign  Office  service  in  some  forsaken  little 
station  down  on  the  Caribbean  seaboard. 

NONE  of  the  fellows  at  the  club  knew  him.  I  don't 
think  even  Stewart  Evans  knew  him,  though  it 
was  Stewart  who  put  him  up  for  membership.  Stewart 
did  it  only  because  Merrill  had  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  him  from  Benson,  and  Stewart  and  Benson 
had  been  pretty  good  pals,  in  the  old  days,  before 
Benson  went  out  to  the  Philippines  to  have  an  eye 
to  Uncle  Sam's  sugar  interests.  He  drifted  down  to 
South  America  later,  you  remember,  and  that  was 
where  he  met  Richard  Merrill. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  Fall  Cup  Tournament,  and 
everyone  was  having  tea  out  on  the  veranda  when 
Dick  Merrill  swung  along  the  gravel  walk  and  up 


Hat  on  a  bunker  and  read  "Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese" 


the  clubhouse  steps,  picking  his  way  expertly  among 
the  men  and  maids  and  tea  things.  He  went  right 
over  to  Stewart  Evans  and  held  out  his  hand, 
with  a  frank,  boyish  gesture  that  was  .so  winning 
and  so  much  a  part  of  him.  Stewart  looked  a  shade 
puzzled  for  an  instant,  then  he  tossed  away  his 
cigarette,  swung  himself  down  off  the  veranda  rail- 
ing, and  shook  hands  in  that  welcome-to-our-city 
fashion  that  is  one  of  Stewart's  best  assets.  Of 
course,  Stewart  piloted  him  around  then,  with  one 
arm  across  his  shoulder — you  know  how  Stewart  can 
do  it — and  introduced  him,  group  by  group,  to 
everyone  on  the  veranda,  and  couple  by  couple  to 
all  the  stragglers  from  the  links.  In  half  an  hour 
he  was  one  of  us,  and  the  men  were  asking  his 
opinion  about  things,  and  the  girls  were  falling  over 
each  other  to  fill  his  teacup. 

It's  true  he  was  a  friend  of  Benson's,  and  Stewart 
Evans  was  his  sponsor — those  were  drawing  cards, 
both  of  them;  nevertheless,  without  either,  Dick 
Merrill  was  a  man  you  liked  at  once,  simply  and 
solely  for  the  sake  of  Dick  Merrill  himself. 

There  was  a  quiet  directness  about  him  that  made 
you  listen  when  he  talked,  and  with  it  an  almost 
boyish  buoyancy,  a  keen  sort  of  eagerness  for  joy 
and  beauty,  and  what  Constance  Ray  used  to  call  "a 
sense  of  the  gladness  of  things."  Poor  Connie,  I  al- 
ways thought  she  cared  a  bit  more  for  Dick  than 
was  strictly  necessary!   Still,  you  never  can  tell. 

BUT  to  return  to  Dick:  he  was  so  radiantly  glad  to 
be  back  in  civilization  once  more,  "and  speak  real 
English  to  real  white  people  again,"  as  he  said,  that 
he  talked  to  us  as  if  he'd  knovra  us  for  years  and 
borne  the  separation  with  difficulty.  You  know  how 
charmingly  Dick  could  talk  when  he  chose,'  in  a 
breezy,  offhand  sort  of  way,  with  that  whimsical 
little  lift  of  one  eyebrow  over  the  humorous  bits.  His 
stories  always  had  a  laugh  hidden  somewhere  about 
them,  too.  Sometimes  it  was  on  himself  and  some- 
times it  was  on  the  other  fellow;  but  it  was  kindly 
always,  with  that  lazy,  good-humored  kindliness. 

Well,  Dick  had  loitered  on,  from  one  story  to 
another,  until  he  was  right  in  the  middle  of  that 
one  about  the  senorita  and  the  pineapples — you  re- 
member— when  Hudson  Ross  and  Lucie  sauntered  up 
the  walk  and  across  the  veranda.  Hudson  was  carry- 
ing Lucie's  hat,  and  her  hair  was  all  wind-blown  about 
her  face,  in  those  light,  silky  little  curls  that  always 
made  her  so  babyishly  innocent-looking.  Her  arms 
were  full  of  goldenrod,  and  she  was  laughing  up 
over  it  into  Hudson's  eyes,  with  her  little  pointed 
chin  impishly  atilt.  She  was  quite  worth  looking  at. 
And  Dick  was  looking. 

"Who's  the  little  gold-and-white  primrose?"  he 
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wanted  to  know,  abandoning  the  senorita 
and  the  pineapples  with  their  climax  in 
mid-air. 

"Not  that  it  would  do  you  a  bit  of  good 
to  be  told,"  Constance  had  laughingly  in- 
formed him;  "it's  awfully  pretty,  of 
course,  but  you  mustn't  touch  it,  because 
it  belongs  to  Hudson  Ross." 

There  was  a  deal  of  satisfaction  under 
the  laugh  in  Connie's  voice.  Funny  things 
they  are,  these  women,  with  their  open- 
face  hearts! 

After  Lucie  had  put  the  goldenrod  in 
the  big  brass  bowl  on  the  reading  room 
window  seat,  she  and  Hud.son  strolled 
over  to  our  little  crowd  on  the  veranda, 
and  Stewart  introduced  Merrill. 

I'd  give  a  good  deal  to  know  how  Dick 
did  what  Al  used  to  call  "that  sunrise  on 
Lone  Mountain  stunt  of  his."  I  never 
saw  Dick's  peer  in  pantomime,  anyway. 
He  had  a  knack  of  lighting  his  face  up 
from  the  inside  when  he  wanted  you  to 
know  he  was  pleased.  That  was  how  he 
met  Lucie.  He  just  let  the  sunrise  dawn 
across  his  face,  a  slow,  glad  sweep  of  it 
that  flashed  out  at  last,  in  that  deliberate, 
whimsical  smile  of  his;  then  he  took  her 
outstietehed  hand  for  a  moment,  looked, 
for  a  moment,  straight  at  her,  in  that 
grave,  eye-to  eye  fashion  of  his,  and 
while  he  said  only  the  usual  things  a  fel- 
low can  say  to  a  girl  he's  never  laid  eyes 
upon  before,  you  got  the  impression, 
somehow,  that  they  were  distinctly  un- 
usual  things.  I  think  Lucie  gathered  the 
same  impression,  for  the  faint,  wind- 
stung  pink  in  her  face  deepened  a  bit 
and  her  eyelashes  flickered  down  against 
her  cheek  for  the  merest  second  before 
she  answered.  Which  wasn't  in  the  least  typical  of 
Lucie.  She'd  been  "out"  a  whole  season  then,  and 
Hudson  Ross  was  only  the  last  in  a  series. 

Well,  anyway,  that  was  how  it  began.  I  think  the 
fellows  were  all  a  bit  sorry  for  Merrill  from  the 
first.  He  was  such  a  likable  chap,  and  he  was  so 
obviously  and  hopelessly  hard  hit. 

I  remember,  that  first  afternoon,  Stewart  had 
taken  him  back  to  the  office  to  see  about  his  locker 
keys  and  things,  and  while  Stewart  was  making  some 
arrangements  of  his  own  Dick  strayed  out  into  the 
reading  room.  At  the  farthei*  end  of  the  room  Lucie, 
with  her  back  to  him,  was  pinning  on  her  hat  before 
the  mirror  over  the  mantel,  and  laughing  up  under 
the  brim  of  it  at  Ross,  who  was  leaning  against  thd 
chimney  watching  her  with  a  little  lazy,  amused  ait 
of  satisfied  possession.  I  don't  know  whether  Diet 
noticed  them  or  not — I  rather  fancy  he  did — but  t 
saw  him  break  off  a  bit  of  Lucie's  goldenrod  from  the 
bowl  on  the  window  seat  and  brush  it  against  his 
lips.  When  Stewart  joined  him  he  was  drawing  it 
nonchalantly  through  his  buttonhole  and  Lucie  had 
stopped  laughing  and  was  staring  straight  in  front 
of  her  into  the  mirror. 

The  next  day  it  rained — a  little  chilly,  persistent 
drizzle- — and  the  few  who  had  been  golfing  in  the 
early  afternoon  came  into  the  library  and  shuffled 
through  the  magazines  before  they  gave  up  hope 
and  went  home. 

There  was  a  log  fire  snapping  in  the  big  fireplace 
and  on  one  of  the  high-backed  settles  of  the  inglenook 
Lucie  was  curled  up  cozily,  like  the  luxurious  white 
kitten  she  was,  pretending  to  be  absorbed  in  a  book 
of  tennis  rules.  The  ruddy  shine  of  the  firelight  on 
her  hair  was  not  bad;  neither  was  the  little  foot  or 
the  fender  rail.  I  remember  I  rather  enjoyed  sip- 
ping the  effect  in  occasional  glances  myself. 

After  a  while  Dick  Merrill  came  in  and  crosse( 
the  room  to  where  Lucie  sat — not  idly,  nor  stroll- 
ingly,  nor  indecisively,  but  quite  as  though  it  wer« 
the  end  of  a  quest  and  really  the  only  thing  in  th< 
world  worth  doing.  That  is  one  of  the  most  flatter 
ing  things  about  Dick :  until  you  see  the  wheels  gc 
round  you  are  the  most  important  person  in  th( 
world  to  him,  while  he  is  talking  to  you,  and  whih 
he's  listening  to  you  too,  which  is  rarer  still.  Did 
always  listened  as  though  it  were  a  privilege  he  was 
keen  to  make  the  most  of.  He  had  a  way  of  looking 
a  bit  beyond  you  while  you  talked  and  smiling  hi: 
agreement  or  applause,  in  a  quiet  en  rapport  sor 
of  way,  throwing  in  an  occasional  monosyllable,  bu 
never  interrupting  you  or  jumping  at  your  conclusior 
before  you  handed  it  to  him  of  your  own  accord 
When  you  thought  about  it  afterward,  it  was  reall; 
alarming  how  much  you  found  you'd  told  Dick  in  ; 
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short  half-hour  and  how  little  Dick  had  told  you. 
Lucie  shut  her  book  and  smiled  up  at  him,  in  a 
shy,  fluttered  way  that  was  not  in  the  least  like 
Lucie,  and  then  she  moved  up  and  made  room  for 
him  on  the  settle. 

When  I  came  back  an  hour  later  they  were  still 
"talking.  That  is,  Dick  was  talking,  and  Lucie  was 
leaning  forward  eagerly  to  listen,  with  her  lips 
apart  and  her  fingers  locked  about  one  knee,  in  that 
little-girl  way  of  hers.  There  was  a  tiny  point  of 
blue  light  above  one  hand,  where  the  firelight  touched 
a  ring  she'd  been  wearing  of  late.  I  rather  think  it 
was  Hudson  Ross's  ring. 

DICK  had  the  waiter  bring  them  tea,  there  in  the 
inglenook,  on  one  of  those  little  wicker  tea  wagons, 
and  Lucie  poured  it,  with  the  firelight  playing  over 
her  hair  and  hands  and  the  tea  things,  in  a  way 
you  couldn't  help  liking  to  watch.  That's  a  pretty 
strong  combination — a  woman  and  a  hearthstone  and 
a  kettle.  Stronger  than  a  good  many  men  I've 
known.  Funny! 

Toward  dusk  it  began  to  rain  in  earnest,  and  I 
heard  Dick  go  to  the  phone,  in  spite  of  Lucie's  laughing- 
protests,  and  order  a  taxi.  When  it  came,  he  helped 
her  in  and  got  in  beside  her.  With  an  air  of  quiet 
authority  he  placed  his  overcoat  about  her  shoulders. 

From  the  reading-room  window  I  saw  Stewart 
Evans  watch  the  machine  crunch  down  the  wet  drive, 
with  a  puzzled  little  frown  between  his  eyes  and  a 
dead  cigar  between  his  teeth.  Stewart  always  was 
strong  for  Hudson  Ross,  even  after  he  saw  how 
things  stood  between  Hudson  and  Lucie.  Poor  old 
Stewart  I  It  takes  a  Man  to  play  the  game  as 
straight  as  he  plays  it. 

Well,  Dick  and  Lucie  were  pretty  constantly  to- 
gether from  then  on.  They  strolled  and  rode  and 
golfed  together,  or,  rather,  as  far  as  golfing  went, 
they'd  start  out  with  a  full  kit  of  irons  and  balls  and 
caddies  and  things,  and  end  up  by  sitting  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  farthest  bunker  and  reading  Omar 
and  "Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese"  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  first-aid-to-the-injured  literature. 

Still,  she  strolled  and  rode  and  golfed  with  Hud- 
son too,  and  it  never  dawned  upon  me  that  Lucie 
roiild  be  serious  about  Dick  Merrill  until  the  night 
jf  the  Christmas  dance.  And  then  you  wouldn't  ex- 
actly say  it  dawned :  the  term's  mild. 

Lucie  came  to  the  dance  with  Ross,  wearing  Dick's 
lilies  of  the  valley — I  know  they  were  Dick's  be- 
;ause  I  heard  him  thank  her  for  wearing  them — 
and  she  danced  with  Ross  and  Dick,  pretty  much 
^hare-and-share-alike  all  evening. 

Just  before  supper  I  went  out  to  smoke  a  cigarette. 
The  air  was  crisp  and  chilly,  but  the  frosty  .starlight 
kvas  keenly  refreshing  after  the  close  rooms,  and  I 
strolled  down  the  drive  a  little  way.    As  I  turned 


back  to  the  house,  I  saw  Ross  and  Lucie  come  out 
on  the  veranda.  They  walked  the  length  of  it 
slowly,  Ross  silently,  with  hi.s  head  down  and  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  Lucie  trailing  the  delicate 
length  of  her  white  lace  gown  unmindfully  after 
her  and  talking  low  and  fast,  with  a  queer  little 
catch  in  her  voice.  I  couldn't  hear  the  words.  As 
they  passed  the  open  window,  above  the  window 
seat,  I  saw  Ross  reach  in  and  get  an  overcoat  and 
put  it  around  Lucie'.s  shoulders.  She  was  a  childishly 
fragile  little  figure  as  she  gazed  up  at  him  from  the 
depths  of  the  big  coat,  with  her  small,  wistful  pro- 
file clear  against  the  light  behind  her.  Ross  turned 
away  and  struck  a  match  on  the  veranda  railing, 
and  held  it  to  his  cigarette.  The  red  glow  in  his 
hollowed  palm  threw  the  outline  of  his  face  sharply 
against  the  darkness  for  an  instant.  It  was  not  a 
face  you  would  care  to  remember — the  face  of  a 
strong  man  alone  with  his  dead. 

The  match  shook  and  went  out.  He  did  not  light 
another.  Lucie  was  holding  something  out  to  him 
that  gleamed  in  her  hand  where  the  light  touched  it. 
With  her  other  hand  she  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of 
the  big  coat  unconsciously,  and  drew  out  an  endless 
crumpled  length  of  handkerchief  and  wiped  her  eyes 
with  it  forlornly. 

I  turned  and  went  back  to  the  house  softly  by  way 
of  the  tennis  court  and  the  side  porch.  The  situa- 
tion was  distinctly  not  divisible  by  three. 

Lucie  and  Ross  went  home,  with  a  gay  little  crowd 
of  the  younger  set,  in  the  Grants'  machine,  and,  upon 
the  surface,  there  was  nothing  for  the  innocent  by- 
stander to  observe.  As  they  drove  off  I  heard  Ross 
teasing  Al  about  Constance  Ray  and  laughing  with 
the  rest  at  some  witty  retort  of  Connie's.  I  thought 
of  the  face  that  had  leaped  out  from  the  dark  in  the 
flare  of  Hudson  Ross's  match.  That  sort  of  thing 
takes  a  thoroughbred. 

This  was  in  December.  It  was  February  when 
Dick  Merrill  got  his  appointment  as  assistant  vice 
consul  to  Vienna. 

HE  was  to  leave  on  Thursday,  and  on  Wednes- 
day night  the  Calumet  Club  gave  him  a  fare- 
well dinner.  I  think  everyone  was  genuinely  sorry 
to  see  Dick  go,  from  the  president  right  on  down 
the  line  to  the  triflingest  caddie  that  ever  swiped 
his  golf  balls. 

I  shall  never  forget  Dick  as  he  looked  that  night. 
He  was  so  winningly,  boyishly  radiant  over  his  new 
appointment;  .so  gratified  at  being  made  much  of  by 
everybody;  so  clever  and  quick  and  gracious  in  an- 
swering the  toasts.  We  were  all  distinctly  proud  of 
Dick  and  showed  it.  And  he  seemed  to  feel  it  and 
take  fire  from  it,  for  he  was  his  chaj'ming,  brilliant 
best.  Lucie  sat  at  his  feet,  dainty  as  a  Dresden 
china  shepherdess,  in  white  chifi'on  and  pale-blue 


hyacinths.  Her  eyes  followed  Dick  with  something 
more  than  mere  approval;  as  Al  remarked,  with  less 
charity  than  wit,  "a  for-what-we-are-about-to-receive 
expression" — but  then  Al  never  did  like  Lucie. 

Ross  was  not  there — out  of  town  on  a  business  trip 
— for  which  I  thanked  Allah  every  time  Dick  looked 
at  Lucie. 

Ross  had  sent  a  telegram  of  congratulation  to 
Dick  about  his  appointment,  though,  and  Dick  read 
it  aloud,  and  then  proposed  a  toast  to  Ross,  and  we 
di'ank  it  with  our  glasses  raised  to  the  empty  cover 
that  had  been  laid  for  him. 

I THINK  everyone  was  more  than  a  little  dis- 
appointed that  no  announcement  was  made  at 
dinner  about  Dick  and  Lucie,  although  it  hardly 
needed  the  confirmation  of  an  announcement,  at  the 
rate  Dick  had  been  conducting  the  rush  and  Lucie 
approving  it. 

After  it  was  all  over  I  drove  Dick  and  Lucie  home 
in  my  machine — just  the  three  of  us.  I'd  let  the 
chauff'eur  go — I  rather  thought  they'd  prefer  it  that 
way — and  I  paid  the  most  unprofessional  attention 
to  the  steering  gear  and  let  them  have  the  conversa- 
tion and  the  tonneau  strictly  to  themselves. 

Dick  was  still  in  high  spirits,  and  talked  inces- 
santly about  things  of  no  moment,  while  Lucie  sat 
cuddled  back  among  her  furs,  with  her  muff'  to  her 
cheek,  and  answered  in  monosyllables. 

Just  as  we  turned  into  the  boulevard  I  heard  Dick 
say — you  know  how  he  could  pull  out  the  cello  "stop" 
in  his  voice,  and  get  that  vibrant  tone — I  heard  him 
say:  "Lord,  I  can't  bear  to  think  it's  all  over,  Lucie! 
You've  been  the  rippingest  little  sister  a  fellow  ever 
had.  You  can't  know  what  these  days  have  meant 
to  me — a  stranger  in  a  strange  land — or  what  a 
blessing  it's  been  to  know  you!" 

I  didn't  hear  what  she  said.  I  slid  the  machine 
against  the  curb  then,  and  he  helped  her  out.  At  the 
door  he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  a  moment  and 
stood  with  his  hat  lifted  while  she  trailed  into  the 
dimly  lighted  hall  and  disappeared. 

Then  he  came  down  the  stone  steps  two  at  a  time, 
swung  himself  into  the  front  seat  beside  me,  and 
slammed  the  door. 

"By  Jove,"  said  Dick  Merrill,  rummaging  in  his 
case  for  a  cigarette,  "there  isn't  a  sweeter  little  girl 
anywhere  than  Lucie  Maesfield — no  foolishness  about 
her — just  a  regular  pal!" 

The  flare  of  a  match  spilled  yellow  from  his 
cupped  palms  across  his  face.  I  turned  and  looked 
at  him.  I  don't  know  what  was  in  wy  face — the 
thing  I  thought,  most  probably — but  I  saw  him  flush 
before  he  tossed  the  match  away. 

And  all  the  way  home  the  face  of  Hudson  Ross 
went  before  me  in  the  night,  as  the  flash  of  another 
match  had  flung  it  to  me  once  across  the  darkness. 
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A  Fight  for  Leadership 

SPOKESMEN  for  the  President  announce  that  he  is  getting  ready 
to  take  the  stump  for  his  program  of  national  defense.  He  will 
go  before  the  public  and  meet  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr. 
Bryan's  followers  in  Congress.  That  is  cheerful  news.  It  is  cheer- 
ful news  for  everybody,  but  especially  for  the  Democratic  party, 
which  has  just  about  been  brought  on  the  shoals  by  paltry  treat- 
ment of  this  question.  "Too  proud  to  fight"  we  now  know  was  a 
mere  slip  of  the  tongue.  The  President's  record  at  Princeton  and 
other  more  or  less  renowned  battle  fields  is  evidence  that  the  phrase 
does  not  correctly  express  his  intellectual  attitude.  But  it  was  sticky 
and  it  is  likely  to  stick.  One  way  to  evade  this  stain  of  rhetorical 
melted  sugar  might  be  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  show  that  he  is  not  too 
proud  or  too  anything  else  to  fight  for  the  leadership  of  his  own 
party.  There  have  been  party  mutinies  and  rebellions  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  past,  but  this  is  more  than  either.  It  is  a  perfectly  open 
attempt  to  overthrow  his  leadership.  Through  the  belief  which 
Mr.  Bryan  shares  with  his  friends  in  Germany  and  Mexico  that 
"the  President  will  not  do  anything,"  Mr.  WiLSON  as  a  party  leader 
is  about  in  the  position  of  poor  DOM  Pedro  before  the  Brazilian 
revolutionists  put  him  aboard  a  boat  and  shipped  him  back  to 
Portugal.  Mr.  Wilson  need  have  no  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Bryan's  pur- 
pose. It  is  no  more  a  matter  of  uncertainty  than  the  intentions  of 
the  U  boat  toward  the  liner.  That  able  gentleman  does  not  mix 
his  emotions.  In  politics  he  has  only  political  friends,  and  knows 
no  others.  His  influence  is  greater  in  Washington  than  in  the 
country  at  large,  where  it  distinctly  withers  from  day  to  day 
and,  we  might  almost  say,  from  speech  to  speech  or  from  the 
announcement  of  one  "deathless  principle"  to  another.  But  at 
the  Capitol  there  is  still  a  kind  of  superstitious  dread  of  his 
power,  and  it  has  been  increased  by  the  feeling  that  anyone 
who  went  out  to  fight  him  would  have  to  do  it  alone  and  with- 
out hope  of  support  from  the  White  House.  A  bold  stand 
by  the  President  on  the  one  great  issue  before  the  public  would 
at  least  settle  the  question  of  leadership.  It  might  lend  some 
probability  to  the  prediction  that  the  patriot  who  made  his  en- 
trance as  a  presidential  candidate  through  an  attack  on  the 
credit  of  the  Government  will  make  his  exit  through  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  defenses  of  the  nation. 

Programs 

BUT  that  is  a  matter  of  party  discipline.  It  would  be  more  im- 
portant to  know  the  nature  of  the  President's  program  and 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out.  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  the  navy.  Is  it  a  satisfactory  naval  policy  to  secure  a  vote  for 
nominal  increases  from  Congress  and  then  postpone  the  building 
of  the  ships  for  years,  to  substitute  amateur  for  professional  advice, 
to  cut  down  the  appropriation  requested  for  reserve  ammunition, 
to  neglect  improvements  of  the  most  vital  naval  bases  and  leave 
them  partially  useless,  to  cover  up  a  shortage  in  the  personnel  that 
amounts  to  something  like  15,000  men,  to  represent  to  Congress  that 
expert  opinion  has  been  followed  in  a  recommendation  that  a  fanci- 
ful number  of  submarines  be  substituted  for  a  practical  number  of 
first-class  fighting  ships,  to  include  in  the  naval  strength  ships  that 
should  be  in  the  junk  pile,  to  permit  a  minority  faction  in  Congress 
to  saddle  naval  bills  with  conditions  which  nullify  them,  and  to  fill 
out  the  program  with  the  "man-for-man,  ship-for-ship"  nonsense 
that  has  been  the  bane  of  our  naval  policy  for  years?  Such  pro- 
grams are  only  too  familiar  to  the  country.  But  we  can  imagine 
another  kind,  carefully  thought  out,  informed  by  the  most  compe- 
tent opinion,  subjected  to  the  most  searching  criticism  and  pro- 
posed in  Congress  with  the  assurance  of  the  unyielding  support 
of  the  Administration.  Such  a  program  would  not  need  explanation 
or  defense.   It  would  explain  and  defend  itself. 
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Just  Rhetoric? 

UR  staid  and  thoughtful  friend,  the  Boston  "Transcript,"  heads 
a  column  of  war  news: 


ANOTHER  GORY  SCALP  OF  A  SMALL  PEOPLE  WILL  DANGLE 
PROUDLY  AT  THE  BELT  OF  THE  TEUTONIC  WAR  MACHINE 

Did  a  Harvard  man  write  that  sentence?  We  should  value  Pro- 
fessor Barrett  Wendell's  opinion.  Is  it  mixed  metaphor?  Or 
is  the  "gory  scalp"  just  allegory?  Did  the  Teutonic  war  machine 
move  a  little  faster,  one  might  suggest  the  use  of  belting  in  place 
of  belt.  The  figure  would  be  more  appropriate  for  a  highly  indus- 
trial civilization.    It  would  also  carry  with  it  the  faint  suggestion 


of  revolution,  which  might  be  helpful  to  the  common  people  of 
the  Fatherland  when  the  war  machine  has  stopped  dangling  scalps. 

The  Business  End  of  Preparedness 

WHEN  an  athlete  goes  to  work  to  get  himself  into  condition 
he  doesn't  simply  add  more  muscle,  he  gets  rid  of  fat  and 
puts  his  whole  body  into  a  better  state  of  strength  and  endurance. 
This  analogy  holds  absolutely  for  our  National  Government  in  get- 
ting into  training  for  our  country's  defense.  Floods  of  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress  which  aim  to  get  preparedness  just 
by  spending  more  money,  as  a  stupid  strong  man  might  plan  to 
train  by  adding  two  or  three  pounds  of  beefsteak  to  his  daily  diet. 
The  Chamberlain  of  New  York  City,  Henry  Bruere,  who  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  putting  in  a  modern  budget  sy.stem  there, 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that: 

The  budget  of  the  National  Government  is  voted  in  a  way  which  would 
mean  ruination  to  the  city  of  New  York  or  other  American  cities  if  similar 
methods  were  pursued. 

There  is  enormous  waste  at  Washington  because  there  is  no  budget 
in  any  modern  sense.  Money  is  voted  in  many  separate  bills,  on 
guess,  without  comparison,  without  searching  inquiry,  and  without 
any  proper  basis  of  proved  facts.  This  does  not  mean  dishonesty 
in  the  Federal  departments,  but  it  does  mean  confusion,  lack  of 
.sy.stematic  leadership,  and,  in  the  end,  more  taxes  for  smaller  re- 
sults. Putting  in  a  budget  system  does  not  mean  hostile  muck- 
raking of  the  Federal  departments,  but  rather  giving  them  the 
oversight  of  a  central  authority  and  the  immediate  assistance  of 
that  authority's  experts  in  framing  plans,  checking  methods,  and' 
testing  results.  Congress  nmv  has  the  power  to  establish  a  cen- 
tral budget-making  committee  which  can  frame  one  solid  plan  for 
spending  our  money,  and  thus  end  the  locust  plague  of  unrelated 
and  unproved  appropriations  which  has  always  wasted  our  nation's 
substance.  The  necessary  plans  for  such  a  system  were  drawn  up 
three  or  four  years  ago.  Congress  need  not  wait  for  any  election 
report,  or  other  event ;  it  need  only  act ;  but  the  reports  f ron 
Washington  are  that  they  are  too  busy  to  do  so !  The  fact  remain^ 
that  if  preparedness  is  to  be  a  reality  we  must  have  a  nationa 
budget.  Congress  has  done  a  good  deal  of  talking  about  legisla 
tive  prerogatives,  and  hasn't  at  all  liked  the  way  the  President'^ 
office  has  gained  in  power  and  prestige  while  Congressional  glor\ 
has  alarmingly  slumped.  Here  is  a  chance  for  Congress  to  encour 
age  the  public  to  think  of  that  body  as  a  governmental  asset 


Food,  Milk,  and  Bunk 


H 


THOSE  special  correspondents  who  are  syndicating  official  Ger 
many's  assurances  that  the  Kaiser's  subjects  have  more  foo 
than  is  really  needed  ought  to  get  together  with  Carl  L.  SchuR/ 
Edmund  von  Mack,  and  the  others  who  are  wailing  for  America) 
milk  to  "save"  German  babies.  They  could  decide  which  stor: 
is  true  (or  nearer  true)  and  suppress  the  other  one,  which  make: 
foolishness  of  it.  This  German  milk  agitation,  which  has  beei 
raging  in  paid  advertisements  and  padded  meetings  since  las 
November,  is  a  very  queer  propaganda  indeed.  It  has  no  apparen 
basis  in  facts.  Cattle  from  Belgium  and  northern  France  and  hog 
from  Belgium  and  Serbia  have  been  added  to  the  German  resources 
Trade  by  land  with  Denmark,  Hungary,  and  Switzerland  (general); 
reported  to  be  the  great  cow-keeping  regions  of  Europe)  is  goin] 
on  much  as  usual,  and  the  admirable  local  milk  supply  arrangement 
of  the  German  cities  are  untouched  by  the  war.  Yet  the  hyphen 
ated  weepers  here  propose  to  send  over  a  couple  of  tons  of  pow 
dered  milk  in  a  submarine.  Possibly  the  Kaiser's  chemists  hav 
other  than  infantile  uses  in  mind  for  these  lacteal  exports,  but  tha 
seems  a  harsh  suspicion.  Our  guess  is  that  VON  Mack,  SCHUR2 
and  company  want  to  get  a  little  sentimentality  enlisted  on  thei 
side,  and  that  those  who  see  further  want  to  establish  some  prece 
dents  for  trading  through  the  British  blockade.  Both  scheme 
are  too  coar.se  to  fool  anyone. 

Somewhere  in  Chihuahua 

THE  university  is  just  across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  an 
you  can  loaf  there  on  the  dusty  grass  under  the  big  live  oak 
and  look  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  to  where  the  sun  is  blazin 
down  into  the  Pacific.  Charlie  Pringle  played  tackle  on  th 
blue-and-gold  team  there  sixteen  years  ago.  Those  were  the  days 
Jimmy  Hopper  barking  the  signals  (he's  in  France  now),  Cornis 
and  Greisberg  tearing  holes  in  that  Stanford  line  for  Hall  t 
charge  through,  Kaarsberg's  punts  soaring  like  gulls,  and  Charli 
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down  the  field  with  the  ends.  What  was  that  last  score,  28 — 0 
or  so?  Big,  quiet  fellow^  he  was,  with  a  gentle  voice  and  a  smile 
that  kept  coming  back,  and  that  level  look  in  his  eyes.  "Fifty  miles 
west  of  Chihuahua  City,"  the  paper  said,  robbed  and  shot  and  left 
there  like  a  dead  dog  by  some  of  Villa's  greasers.  Carranz.\'s 
Government?  Well,  one  bunch  of  politicians  is  pretty  much  like 
another :  they'll  do  a  lot  of  dignified  talking,  but  that  won't  bring 
Charlie  Pringle  back  again. 

This  Busy  World 

THOSE  in  the  habit  of  keeping  up  with  events  have  no  doubt 
noticed  that  C.  W.  Morse  is  now  busy  organizing  steamship  lines 
to  carry  our  flag  to  Russia  and  South  America.  It  is  a  broader  field 
than  that  of  coastwase  shipping,  and,  if  experience  is  any  guide, 
the  new  enterprises  should  be  financed  on  a  sound  and  solid  basis. 
Time  will  show.  The  trial  of  eleven  ex-directors  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  has  ended  in  muddle  and  laAyyers'  fees.  The  whole  affair 
lias  been  a  sharp  jolt  to  the  men  who  were  easy  joiners  of  corpora- 
tion boards,  and  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost,  no  matter  whether  there 
is  or  is  not  a  retrial.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  New  Haven 
magnates  were  tried  for  attempted  monopoly,  not  for  the  disgrace- 
ful waste  and  graft  of  other  people's  money  that  took  place  under 
the  Mellen  regime.  Concerning  the  real  crime,  there  has  been  no 
acquittal.  The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  Sherley  amendment 
to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  a  case  based  on  the  statement  made 
by  the  proprietors  of  "Eckman's  Alterative"  that  this  precious 
bunkum  "will  cure  tuberculosis."  The  court  was  unanimous  in  sup- 
porting Justice  Hughes's  condemnation  of  "swindling  preparations 
designed  to  cheat  credulous  sufferers."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
newspaper  that  comments  favorably  on  this  decision  will  at  once 
close  its  columns  to  the  bottle  fakers.  Advertising  is  still  the  life- 
blood  of  quackery.  So  our  country  goes  on  with  the  task  of  getting 
better  business  and  of  establishing  its  relation  to  the  law. 

The  Hardships  of  Mr.  Terrazas 

ABOUT  the  only  gleam  of  humor  that  comes  out  of  blighted 
.  Mexico  is  the  movie  recital  of  how  Luis  Terrazas  was  im- 
prisoned by  Villa  so  that  he  really  starved,  was  partially  hanged 
so  that  he  could  not  eat  solid  food  for  a  week,  and  grew  so  fat 
in  the  torturing  confinement  that  his  rescuers  could  hardly  pull 
him  through  his  cell  window!  Our  country  has  been  pensioning 
martyrs  of  this  sort  ever  smce  1865. 

Stufted  in  Germany 

AN  American  newspaper  man  named  GuSTAV  C.  RoEDER  has  been 
.  .scouting  through  Kaiserdom  for  the  New  York  "World,"  and 
his  interviews  with  eminent  personages  have  been  numerous.  He 
w^s  especially  interested  in  Germany's  economic  problem,  and  his 
Teutonic  informers  never  dropped  a  stitch.  They  told  him  that 
rierman  industry  is  free  of  debt,  that  the  food  shortage  is  a  mere 
•orrective  of  overeating,  and  as  war  triumphs  of  German  tech- 
nical resourcefulness  described  the  new  process  of  extracting 
nitrogen  from  the  air  (which  was  in  operation  in  Norway  a  few 
vears  before  the  war)  and  the  substitute  rubber  tires  for  autos 
some  of  our  motor  trucks  have  had  'em  for  some  time).  They  told 
lim  further  how  the  Germans  hate  and  detest  the  United  States, 
^nd  are  planning  to  trade  with  us  after  the  w^ar.  Mr.  Boeder  swal- 
lowed and  printed  everything,  just  as  Professor  George  B.  Mc- 
TXellan  of  Princeton  University  acted  as  medium  for  a  lot  of 
:heir  official  misinformation  about  Belgium  last  summer.  Teutonic 
fficiency  is  versatile  and  stuffs  a  sausage,  a  profes.sor,  or  a  jour- 
f^alist  with  equal  neatness  and  dispatch. 

Be  Careful! 

IN  a  big  colliery  near  Scranton,  Pa.,  we  read  some  days  ago  the 
following  notice,  posted  in  .several  prominent  positions: 

J'cnnsylvania  Coal  flompany 
Notice 
NOT  ALLOWKI) 
.Smokirif; 
Sweariritc 
Open  Lamps 
Fire  of  any  kind 
Use  of  Intoxicating  Liquors 
.SAFKTY  FlfiST— RR  CAREFUL 

|A  good  df-al  f)f  ground  is  covered  in  that  one  brief  warning,  and 
jBerhaps  .some  workers  who  are  not  coal  miners  or  breaker  boys 
jmight  properly  apply  some  of  those  rules  in  working  hours. 


Ten  on  Booze 


DRINK 

Is  Man's  Worst  Enemy 
WW  T  THE 

Warning 


BEWARE  OF 
HELL'S  FIRE 

ITS  A  GREAT  .*ND 
tASTING  LESSON  FOR  ALL 

SEE  IT  SUNDAY 


Counting 

A BUNCH  of  Western  States  went  dry  January  1,  1916,  and  the 
December  31  issues  of  the  local  papers  are  racy  reading.  The 
Portland  "Oregonian,"  for  example,  has  plenty  of  whisky,  wine,  and 
beer  ads  from  mail-order  houses  anxious  to  befriend.  A  three-column 

cut  shows  "162,200  pieces  of  'wet'  mail  for 
delivery  in  Oregon"  being  put  aboard  the 
train  at  Hornbrook,  Cal.  The  local  stock 
company  offers  Hoyt's  comedy  satire  on 
prohibition,  "A  Temperance  Town,"  while 
the  modern  movie  theatre  hits  back  with 
the  program  we  have  photographed  and 
reproduce.  The  "Oregonian"  bristles  with 
news  of  liquor  auctions,  the  old  familiar 
"church  member"  who  bought  two  gal- 
lons of  whisky  for  use  as  hair  tonic, 
what  the  saloon  men  are  going  to  do, 
the  dire  effects  on  "property,"  the  immi-  • 
nence  of  the  blind  pig  hunt,  and  a  front- 
page story  concerning  J.  W.  Brewer's  election  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Oregon  Irrigation  Congress.  When  Oregon  goes  dry,  things 
surely  do  hum  and  buzz !  And  then  some  inspired  reporter  got 
down  to  business  with  this  statement : 

With  police  and  sheriff's  deputies  officiating,  they'll  spring  the  trap  at  twelve 
o'clock  to-night  that  sends  old  Bill  Tanglefoot  as  a  licensed  institution  on  the 
long  way  that  red  lights,  gambling  hells,  six-shooter  justice,  and  all  his  pals  of 
the  once-upon-a-time  days  of  a  wide-open  town  already  have  traveled. 
That  is  not  only  picturesque  writing,  but  also  the  cold,  historic  fact. 
The  West  has  given  B.  Tanglefoot  the  short  drop ! 

Profiting  by  Nature 

THE  best  way  to  be  sincere  is  never  to  think  anything  about  it. 
Be  yojirself  and  let  the  rest  go  hang.  No  one  ever  yet  heard  of 
an  insincere  tree  or  mountain  or  sunset.  Perhaps  one  reason  is 
that  they  never  analyze  themselves  or  stop  to  consider  what  sort 
of  impression  they  are  making. 

Some  Tall  Figures 

ONE  of  our  Eastern  railroad  systems,  the  Pennsylvania,  announces 
that  in  two  years  it  has  carried  361,572,114  passengers — or  more 
than  the  combined  home  populations  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Germany 
— without  a  single  one  of  those  passengers  being  killed  in  a  train 
accident.  These  passengers  traveled  on  2,400,000  trains;  about  as 
many  more  freight  trains  were  in  motion  during  the  same  two-year 
period;  Thinking  in  millions  is  not  the  easiest  of  tasks,  but  our 
great  corporations  must  do  it,  and  do.  Moreover,  the  best  of  them 
carry  their  passengers  with  more  safety  as  well  as  with  more  com- 
fort and  over  greater  distances  than  those  of  other  countries.  An 
interesting  question  for  academic  debate  would  be  whether  the  Penn- 
sylvania's record  could  be  achieved  under  governmental  ownership? 

The  Way  Home 

TWO  little  boys  of  under  ten  were  skating  on  a  thinly  frozen  canal 
in  Jersey  City.  The  ice  broke  and  they  disappeared  in  the  water. 
That  would  have  been  the  end  of  the  story  had  it  not  been  for 
a  young  man  named  Ira  Stringham.  He  had  left  his  office  in 
Manhattan  as  usual  and  was  on  his  everyday  walk  home  after  his 
day's  work  when  he  saw  the  accident.  Without  an  instant's  pause 
he  raced  out  and  dived  into  the  black  hole  whore  the  boys  had  van- 
ished. And  he  got  them.  Then  he  tried  to  raise  the  boys  to  safety 
on  to  the  ice,  though  time  after  time  the  brittle  ice  at  the  edge 
of  the  hole  broke  and  let  them  back  into  the  water.  But  at  last, 
with  the  aid  of  ropes  thrown  from  the  bank,  both  youngsters  were 
hauled  to  shore — and  life.  Ira  Stringham  did  not  "follow  them. 
He  clutched  feebly  at  the  rim  of  the  ice,  but  his  strength  had  been 
exhausted  and  his  hand  could  not  keep  its  grip.  They  got  his  body 
an  hour  later.  "There  was  nothing  to  distinguish  this  from  count- 
le.ss  other  cases,"  you  say ;  "hundreds  of  soldiers  are  doing  as  much 
every  day."  So  they  are,  fired  by  the  call  which  summons  them  to 
a  glorious  end  and  sustained  by  the  example  of  their  comrades. 
But  Ira  Stringham  heard  no  such  call.  No  one  would  have  termed 
him  a  coward  had  be  paused,  weighed  chances,  reasoned,  "If  I  go 
after  them,  we  shall  all  be  drowned,"  and  let  the  great  moment  pass. 
He  chose  differently.  He  was  something  more  than  a  mere  slave 
to  duty.  His  twenty-one  years  of  life  may  not  have  been  great. 
But  he  suddenly  came  to  real  greatness  that  night  as  he  went  home. 


Flit. 


Id 
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A  Highway  to  the  Top  of  Pikes  Peak 


nnHE  great  West  is  not  content  to  stop  at  merely 
inviting  the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
to  come  and  see  its  natural  wonders.  It  is  proving 
its  good  faith  by  spending  huge  sums  of  money  for 
fine  roads  for  visitors  to  travel  over.  Such  States  as 
Colorado,  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  are 
doing  things  in  highway  construction  that  rival  the 
railroad  building  of  thirty  or  foi  ty  years  ago.  The 
most  picturesque  of  the  new  feats  in  road  making  is 


a  hard-suifaced  way,  twenty  feet  wide,  to  the  crest 
of  Pikes  Peak,  in  Colorado,  glimpses  of  which  are 
given  above.  The  large  snapshot  was  taken  at  a 
point  11,800  feet  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
dimly  outlined  in  the  distance  can  be  seen  a  row  of 
snow-capped  peaks  150  miles  to  the  northwest  and 
75  miles  beyond  Denver.  In  the  companion  picture 
you  can  see  motorists  within  .300  feet  of  the  top, 
which  is  14,147  feet  above  the  sea  level.    From  the 


Tourists  gazing  at  a  300-mile  Rocky  Mountain 
sky  line  from  a  point  on  the  new  Pikes  Peak 
highway.  They  are  within  300  feet  of  the  summit, 
from  which  one  can  see  an  area  as  large  as  Illinois 

crest  the  tourist  can  scan  a  Rocky  Mountain  sky  line 
300  miles  long,  the  most  impressive  long-distance 
view  in  America.  The  new  road,  which  was  built  by 
a  private  concern  under  a  franchise  granted  by  Con- 
gress, starts  at  Cascade,  a  suhimer  resort  in  Ute 
Pass,  7,000  feet  up,  and  is  eighteen  miles  long.  It 
contains  eighteen  hairpin  curves  with  a  40-fo(r 
radius,  and  the  maximum  slant  is  10  per  cent.  Th 
roadbed  is  of  disintegrated  granite,  and  cost  !f250,0Ui) 


t  ] 

0^  ^^^■^Bp 

THE  WORLD'S  BIGGEST  FREIGHT  AND  RECREATION  PIER,  built  by  the  city  of  Chicago  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000.  It  is  3,000  feet  long  and  292  feet  wide, 
and,  in  addition  to  providing  8,.500  feet  of  dockage,  it  will  accommodate  over  50,000  pleasure  seekers  at  a  time.  The  play  space  is  at  the  outer  end,  and  is  665 
feet  long.    The  building  has  three  floors,  and  there  is  a  double-deck  esplanade  on  three  sides.    The  conveniences  include  a  well-equipped  emergency  hospital 
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Bad  Gunnery  and  What  the  Rocks  Did 

TN  the  center  of  the  photograph  above  is  the  wreck  of  the  British  torpedo 
destroyer  Louis  in  the  Dardanelles,  with  a  Turkish  shell  striking  the  water 
about  fifty  feet  away.  The  Louis,  according  to  the  British  Admiralty,  was 
driven  upon  the  rocks  by  a  heavy  gale,  and  afterward  broke  in  two.  The  bow 
and  stern  are  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  A  medium-sized  Turkish  gun, 
hidden  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  straits,  fired  twenty-nine  shots  at  the  hulk, 
and  this  was  the  best  it  could  do.  The  man  with  the  telescope,  an  English 
naval  officer,  is  watching  the  performance  from  behind  a  large  bowlder.  With 
the  Anglo-FVench  land  forces  gone  from  Gallipoli  Peninsula  it  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary for  the  Allies  to  keep  all  of  the  original  Dardanelles  fleet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  straits,  but  enough  fighting  craft  to  prevent  the  Turkish  navy  from 
getting  out  into  the  Mediterranean  will  be  held  there  as  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

C.ipyriEht  by  Paul  riii.ni]i»iMi 


Britain's  New  Hope — Three 
Million  Volunteers 

'PHE  photographs  on  the  lower  half  of  this  page 
illustrate  the  story  of  England's  new  hope  in 
ler  man  power  as  a  deciding  factor  in  the  war. 
The  men  in  the  oval  are  British  members  of  the 
(^longkong  police  force  who  came  all  the  way  from 
he  Chinese  city  to  London  to  join  the  army;  and 
»t  the  right  is  a  snapshot  of  a  patriotic  machine- 
ihop  foreman  in  Chew  Magna,  an  P^nglish  village, 
•vriting  the  names  of  newly  enlisted  men  on  the 
leighhorhood  roll  of  honor.  There  is  still  some 
iiHaffection  throughout  the  United  Kingdom — 
mough  to  neces.sitate  limited  compulsion — but  on 
he  whole  the  recent  responses  to  the  call  for  vol- 
inteer.s  have  been  highly  encouraging.  According 
^  Lord  iJerhy,  Director  of  Recruiting,  ;5,000,000 
Tien  in  the  empire  have  enlisted  in  the  last  six 
TionthH.  The  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  Government 
ieems  U)  be  confined  to  the  British  Isles,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  India 
lavebeen  doing  their  part  ever  since  the  war  began. 


Adding  the  namcH  of  volunteers  to  an  English  village's  roll  of  honor,  kept  ever  since  the  war  began 
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Ingenious  Women  in 
Odd  Occupations 


AN  ENGLISH  TRAINED  NURSE,  named  Ward,  who,  during:  spare  hours,  has  learned  deep-sea  div- 
ing.  In  this  snapshot  she  is  seen  getting  out  of  her  uniform  after  a  34-foot  dive  in  the  Thames  River 

A  Bird  Physician 

AT  the  right  is  a  photograph 
of  Miss  Virginia  Pope  of  New 
York  City  performing  an  opera- 
tion on  a  pet  bird.  Miss  Pope 
earns  her  livelihood  running  a 
hospital  for  feathered  pets.  Her 
work  would  not  pay  in  a  small 
city,  but  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict of  New  York  there  are  thou- 
sands of  caged  birds  that  occasion- 
ally need  the  services  of  a  doctor. 

She  Raises  Mice 

UNLIKE  nearly  all  other  women, 
Miss  E.  C.  Lathrop  of  Granby, 
Mass.,  is  not  afraid  of  mice.  She 
raises  them  for  a  living.  In  the 
snapshot  below  she  is  seen  driv- 
ing two  mice  back  into  their  box 
after  they  have  had  a  little  recre- 
ation outside.  A  female  mouse 
and  her  young  are  in  the  far  cor- 
ner of  the  box.  Miss  Lathrop  also 
raises  guinea  pigs  for  the  market. 


A  Trainer  of  Domestic  Animals 


TV/riSS  WINONAH  VON  OHLE,  seen  in  the  photo- 
graph  reproduced  above,  is  one  of  the  country's 
most  successful  animal  trainers,  and  her  specialty  is 
creatures  hitherto  regarded  as  incapable  of  learning 
tricks  from  human  beings.  Her  most  notable  achieve^ 
ment  was  the  training  of  two  calves  to  do  circus 
stunts.  One  of  these  performs  in  Buffalo  Bill's 
Wild  West  Show,  and  the  other  has  been  bought 
by  the  101  Ranch  circus.  Miss  von  Ohle  has  had 
considerable  success  with  raccoons,  teaching  them 
tricks  nobody  ever  believed  they  could  learn.  She 
lives  and  works  on  a  farm  near  Englewood,  N.  J, 

A  Girl  Saw-and-Plane  Expert 

IX/riSS  LOUISE  BRIGHAM  of  New  York  City 
makes  exceptionally  good 'furniture  out  of  dis- 
carded wooden  boxes,  and  teaches  her  craft  to  a  class 
of  100  East  Side  boys  and  girls.  Three  of  her  pupils 
are  with  her  in  the  photograph  below.  She  does  not 
teach  the  children  with  a  view  to  making  furniture 
builders  of  them,  but  to  train  their  minds  for  indus-' 
try  in  general.  The  classroom  work  also  serves  to, 
keep  the  youngsters  off  the  streets.  Some  furni- 
ture made  by  the  young  woman  and  her  pupils  was 
shown  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  The  exhibit 
was  financed  by  admirers  of  Miss  Brigham's  work. 


I 
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BY   VICTOR  MURDOC 


C  A  K  T  ()  ()  N 


F  .     G  .  COOPER 


I WROTE  a  Roman  tragedy  at  twelve.  So,  as  a 
prospective  purveyor  to  audiences,  I  began  to  study 
them  early.  The  first  thing  I  discovered  about  them 
remains  to  me  to  this  day  their  chief  characteristic. 
This  is  their  childlike  primitiveness.  They  are  as 
simple  and  emotional  as  a  baby. 

One  of  my  favorite  fancies  is  of  an  audience  com- 
posed of  the  elect  of  the  ages,  -svith  Socrates,  Homer, 
Sophocles,  Demosthenes,  Praxiteles,  Cicero,  Horace, 
Dante,  Moliere,  Milton,  Goethe,  Washington  Irving, 
Ben  Jonson,  Coleridge,  Thackeray,  and  Bernard 
Shaw  in  the  front  row  and  back  of  them  an  as- 
semblage of  personages  of  like  degree  listening  to 
William  Shakespeare  lecturing  on  "The  Sanity  of 
Hamlet."  I  can  imagine  him  holding  that  crowd  with 
a  fascinated  interest,  working  upward  through  in- 
creasingly palpitating  stages  to  a  volcanic  climax. 
And  then  in  the  midst  of  it  I  can 
fancy  a  tortoise-shell  cat  prowling 
forth  from  the  wings,  and  as  she 
crosses  the  stage  stealing  every  eye 
and  intelligence  in  that  crowd  away 
from  the  speaker,  including  the  at- 
tention of  Homer,  who  detects  from 
the  rustle  that  something  is  happen- 
ing and  who  finds  himself  suddenly 
possessed  with  a  demoniac  desire  to 
get  away  from  the  speech. 

No  audience  can  resist  a  cat,  a  dog; 
a  bat,  a  bird,  or  any  simple  diversion. 
The  more  commonplace  the  interrup- 
tion the  more  splendidly  the  audience 
concentrates  upon  it.  Once  at  an 
outdoor  meeting  of  farmers,  with 
one  of  our  leading  orators  in  his  per- 
oration, I  saw  a  farm  wagon  take 
his  auditors  away  from  him  almost 
as  completely  as  they  would  have 
been  if  each  man  in  the  crowd  had 
been  suddenly  informed  that  his 
house  was  afire.  They  didn't  actu- 
ally arise  and  follow  the  wagon 
away,  but  they  glued  their  eyes  to 
it  and  they  kept  them  glued  to  it 
with  a  loyal  longing  that  was  really 
pathetic  in  its  constancy.  They  had 
seen  wagons  all  their  lives;  they 
had  heard  this  particular  wagon  for 
years.  If  it  had  appeared  while  they 
were  at  work  or  in  conversation, 
they  would  have  given  it  hardly 
a  passing  glance,  but  now,  during 
the  flight  to  which  the  orator  had 
been  mounting  for  an  hour,  the 
vision  of  that  van  was  as  balm  to 
a  throbbing  wound. 

First- Aid  Principles 

MOVEMENT  is  not  essential  to 
successful  diversion  on  the  part 
of  an  audience.  Noise  is  equally  ac- 
ceptable. The  repeated  tap,  tap,  tap 
of  a  loo.se  awning  fixes  a  crowd's 
attention  upon  it  with  the  rapt  devo- 
tion of  a  footsore  pilgrim  at  a  shrine. 

There  is  only  one  thing  for  the 
orator  to  do  in  the  event  of  com- 
petitive diversion.  Contest  with  the 
interruption  is  out  of  the  question. 
He  would  be  worsted  speedily. 
Shakespeare  wouldn't  hesitate  for 
a  second.  He  wouldn't  fight  the 
cat.  Neither  would  he  ignore  it. 
Not  he.  He  would  join  it.  He  would  put  it  into 
hi.s  lecture  and  go  along  imbecilely  with  his  distin- 
guished audience  and  so  steal  it  back. 

As  is  evident,  I  am  dealing  with  audiences  with  a 
single  figure  on  the  platform.  But  whether  the  per- 
formance is  the  address  of  a  lone  individual  or  the 
movement  and  dialogue  of  a  group,  the  situation  is 
much  the  same.  Whatever  is  behind  the  footlights  is, 
in  the  one  case  or  the  other,  a  mechanical,  artful, 
and  necessarily  inflexible  arrangement.  Whatever 
is  before  the  footlights  is,  in  es.sence,  artlessness. 
There  is  no  other  explanation  for  some  platform 
efTects.  A  glance  of  the  eye,  a  simian  grimace,  a 
suggestive  pause,  an  attitude  learned  with  pain.s- 
taking  precision  and  given  with  the  last  degree  of 
artificiality,  are  often  more  potent  in  the  performer 
than  thought  or  word.  This  is  demonstrated  oc- 
casionally in  the  most  startling  way.  At  a  soldiers' 
reunion  several  years  ago  a  young  woman.  Miss 
Ebers,  an  elocutionist  of  local  renown,  preceded  me 
on  the  program.  She  gave  a  highly  tensioned  poem 
defscribing  a  battle.  In  the  midst  of  it  she  broke 
down.  There  was  the  heartbreaking  silence  incident 
t/)  such  a  catastrophe.    With  much  guile  I  handed 

Feh.  !> 


her  a  glass  of  water.  She  drank  this  slowly,  waiting 
in  vain  for  the  return  of  her  truant  lines.  Then  she 
looked  over  the  audience  and  finding  a  figure  well 
in  the  rear  asked:  "Mother,  can  you  help  me  out?" 
The  mother  solemnly  shook  her  head.  There  was 
nothing  further  to  be  done,  and  Miss  Ebers,  with  a 
grim  smile,  stepped  from  the  platform.  Immediately 
she  stepped  back  again,  gained  the  center  of  the 
rostrum,  and  went  ahead  splendidly.  The  audience 
was  carried  quite  away.  A  year  after  I  met  the 
young  woman  and  congratulated  her  for  her  poise 
before  that  crowd.  "Well,"  she  said,  "it  was  all 
right,  but  I  can't  afford  to  deceive  you.  That  second 
poem  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  first  one.  But  the 
audience  didn't  know."  And  the  audience  didn't  know. 
It  was  too  busy,  in  its  childlike,  sympathetic  inno- 
cence, with  the  diverting  dilemma  of  the  performer. 


At*  audience  can  resist  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  bat,  a  bird,  or  any  simple  diversion 


If  you  happen  to  be  one  of  a  circle  of  public 
speakers  who  are  relating  their  experience,  you  will 
hear  often  some  one  remark,  apropos  of  the  proper 
construction  of  an  address:  "Get  a  good  beginning 
and  a  good  ending:  stuff  it  with  whatever  you 
please."  Good  stuffing  is  the  rarest  thing  in  public 
addresses.  The  audiences  are  to  blame.  If  it  is 
good,  the  audience  is  more  likely  than  not  to  resent 
it.  There  is  a  reason  for  this.  Most  audiences  are 
alert  at  the  start,  and  nearly  always  alert  at  the 
conclusion.  But  an  audience  has  rights  to  mental 
repose  in  the  middle  of  an  address  and  it  dares 
maintain  them.  The  Chautauqua  audience  is  typical. 
During  a  week's  entertainment  this  audience  is 
treated  to  a  rapid  succession  of  speakers.  Its  critical 
sense  is  sharpened.  It  is  wide-awake  and  sensitive 
to  first  impressions.  It  "sizes  up"  the  speaker  on  his 
opening  sentences.  By  design  these  opening  sen- 
tences are  striking,  and  it  is  during  their  delivery 
that  the  segregated  units  in  an  assembly  fuse,  and 
most  of  the  auditors  forget  themselves  as  individuals 
and  become  an  audience.  The  initial  gear,  then,  is 
high,  and  while  it  flatters  the  speaker,  he  is  certain 
to  find  that  he  cannot  maintain  it,  unless,  of  course, 


he  is  obsessed  with  a  truly  tragic  belief  in  his  own 
eloquence  at  all  stages.  For  after  a  period  of  high 
mental  exhilaration  an  audience  flunks.  It  is  ag- 
gressive about  it — insists  on  flunking.  It  needs  the 
rest — and  takes  it.  There  are  various  indications 
that  the  audience  has  reached  this  condition.  It 
becomes  very  quiet.  The  auditors  have  lapsed  into 
a  mild  form  of  comfortable  catalepsy.  Their  eyes 
turn  glassy.  This  sign  is  unmistakable  and  unfailing. 
It  seems  a  peculiar  form  of  blindness.  It  is  not  the 
hard  glaze  of  death  or  the  blank  and  forbidding  in- 
anity of  idiocy.  It  is  a  sort  of  zoological  indifference 
— the  benevolent  but  uninterested  look  of  a  circus 
lion  at  spectators.  Those  public  speakers  who  are 
persuaded  beyond  cavil  of  their  eloquence  and  tho.se 
who  have  rea.son  to  doubt  their  eloquence  view  this 
condition  in  an  audience  in  two  entirely  different 
ways.  The  self-confes.sed  spellbinder 
-sees  in  it  a  spell  of  his  own  casting. 
To  him  it  is  the  result  of  magic,  pre- 
senting an  opportunity.  The  audi- 
ence is  now  subjugated,  subject  to 
his  will.  It  is  his  hour  for  tremen- 
dously sonorous  phrases  freighted 
with  vast  platitudes,  with  common- 
places .so  certain  that  the  audience 
cannot  be  distracted,  by  any  manner 
of  accident,  out  of  its  cushiony  con- 
tent. If  the  orator  now  avoids  with 
care  the  shock  of  casual  thought, 
leonine  indifference  shades  off  slow- 
ly, in  the  optical  line,  to  a  look  of 
calflike  comfort.  It  was  probably 
this  stage  the  old  wom.an  meant 
when  she  testified  that  she  went  to 
church  ju.st  to  hear  the  minister 
pronounce  Mesopotamia.  The  spell- 
binder works  out  of  these  Elysian 
fields  only  to  spring  his  peroration 
to  which  he  invariably  signals  his 
approach  by  the  words :  "And  now  in 
conclusion."  Whereat  the  audience 
comes  to  itself  with  a  jerk  and  goes 
out  to  meet  the  orator  rested  and  re- 
stored and  with  all  faculties  alert. 

Hints  on  Hypnotism 

"DUT  the  speaker  who  doesn't  bind 
-L)  an  audience  in  a  spell  uses  an- 
other method.  He  doesn't  believe  the 
crowd  is  hypnotized.  He  believes  it 
is  mentally  gadding.  A  little  later 
he  persuades  himself  that  it  is  in  a 
gigantic  conspiracy  to  go  to  sleep  on 
him  with  its  eyes  deceptively  open. 
Of  course  it  is  in  every  way  a  re- 
flection upon  his  effort,  and,  if  he 
has  shrapnel,  he  lets  it  fly.  But  no 
well-ordered  audience  in  this  condi- 
tion will  respond  to  shrapnel.  It  can 
be  jarred  out  of  this  somnolence  by 
only  one  known  device.  That  is  a 
story — and  it  must  be  an  old  story 
at  that.  Many  a  budding  Demos- 
thenes has  been  nipped  by  a  mis- 
taken recourse  to  a  new  story  at  this 
stage.  The  story  that  is  specific  for 
this  hour  is  one  that  everybody  has 
known  and  forgotten.  It  ought  to 
have  application.  The  psychology  of 
its  effect  is  twofold:  it  reawakens 
the  audience  through  the  gentle  proc- 
ess of  recollection  and  at  the  same 
time  puts  each  individual  auditor  into  active  collu- 
sion with  the  speaker  against  the  audience. 

Daring  an  illustration :  the  speaker,  wading  out  of 
the  slough  of  aggressive  slumber,  starts  in : 

"Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  old  woman  who 
traveled  all  over  the  world  boring  everybody  to  death 
about  wanting  to  see  the  equator?" 

"Seems  to  me,"  says  Jones  (on  the  front  seat)  to 
himself,  "that  I  have  heard  that." 

"She  had  seen  it  in  the  geography  when  she  was  a 
girl,"  continues  the  man  on  the  platform,  "and  when 
she  grew  up  she  wanted  to  see  the  real  thing.  She 
traveled  east  and  west  and  north  and  south  and 
everywhere  the  burden  of  her  song  was  if  she  could 
only  .see  the  equator." 

"Where  on  earth  did  I  hear  that?"  puzzles  Jones. 
"One  time,"  the  speaker  pursues,  "while  traveling 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Liverpool,  she  wor- 
ried the  life  out  of  an  old  Irish  sea  captain  about  it, 
and  one  night  when  he  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer 
he  told  the  first  mate  that  he  was  going  to  show  that 
old  woman  the  equator.  The  first  mate  asked  how. 
The  captain  told  him  to  wait  and  see.  And  the  next 
morning  the  captain  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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The  T^ew 


If  you  were  to  ask  us  wkat,  in  our  opinion^  is  tke  most  vital  informatJi 
say  '"'How  to  secure  one  \  ^  Only  way  is  to  place  your  order  i)^ 
annals  of  Reo  —  and  over-demand  is  tke  normal  condition  witk  us.  ] 
your  order  must  te  m  your  local  Reo  dealer's  kands  at  once.  ^  i 
isnt  a  moment  to  lose.  Make  it  a  genuine  order — pay  kim  a  depost" 
you.    Do  tkat  and  you  11  te  sure  of  your  Reo.     Today  won  t  oe 
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We  Reo  Folk  are  just  a  little  conceited  about 
tills  model— we  tlimk  it  sets  a  new  standard  not 
only  in  value  tut  m  appearance. 

It  3  a  genuine  four-passenger  roadster,  too. 

Driver's  seat  is  located  several  incites  forward 
of  tLe  main  seat.  Xkis  latter  accommodates  two 
literally,  and  without  interfering  witk  tke  driver. 

Tken  tkere  is  an  auxiliary  seat  wkick  folds  neatly 
under  tke  cowl  wken  only  tkree  are  present — 
but  wken  needed  for  a  f ourtk  is  ready  on  tke  instant. 

We  experimented  witk  various  ''clover  leaf" 
and  otker  types  tut  finally  decided  on  tkis  tody 
as  teing  at  tke  same  time  tke  most  comfortatle, 
practical  and  graceful  in  outward  appearance. 

Output  of  tkese  roadster  models  is  limited  and 
demand — seems — almost  unlimited.  Your  order 
must  ke  in  your  Reo  dealer  s  kands  well  in 
advance  of  date  you  want  your  roadster  delivered. 


{,o.  h.  Lansing 


V  could  give  you  about  Reo  cars  —  any  model  —  at  tkis  time,  we  would 
-  immediately.  ^  Demand  is  tremendous  —  unprecedented  even  in  tke 
Olf  you'd  kave  your  Reo  wken  you'll  want  it,  for  early  spring  delivery 
i£  kis  allotment  and  can  promise  you  a  definite  date  of  delivery.  ^  There 
8Je  he  cannot,  in  fairness  to  his  other  customers,  reserve  a  Reo  for 
xite  too  soon.  Reo  J^otor  Car  Co.,  Zjansing^  J^ichigan, 
I 
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ELD  TO  ANSWER 


WITHOUT  waiting  to 
be  announced,  Rollie 
went  up  and  knocked  at 
the  door  of  Miss  Dounay's 
suite.  It  was  opened  a 
mere  crack  to  reveal  a  nose 
and  a  bit  of  an  eyebrow. 
This  facial  fragment  be- 
longed to  Julie,  and  with  it  she  managed  to  convey  an 
expression  at  once  forbidding  and  inquisitorial. 

"Oh,  la-la!"  she  exclaimed  after  her  survey.  "It 
is  the  handsome  man.  Come  in!"  and  the  door  swung 
wide.  "Madame  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  Perhaps  you 
bring  the  diamonds." 

Julie  said  all  this  in  her  slight  but  charming  accent 
with  an  attempt  at  good-humored  vivacity,  but  that 
last  was  a  very  embarrassing  remark  to  a  caller  in 
young  Mr.  Burbeck's  delicate  position.  His  knees 
shook  as  he  maneuvered  to  a  position  where  he  could 
lean  against  a  heavy  William-and-Mary  chair  and 
thus  remain  standing  until  Miss  Dounay  should  enter 
the  room;  to  sit  and  then  rise  again  suddenly  in  his 
present  physical  condition  was  a  feat  that  promised 
to  be  entirely  beyond  him. 

Moreover,  light  as  had  been  Julie's  manner,  Rollie 
saw  that  her  appearance  belied  it.  Her  eyes  were 
red,  her  sharp  little  nose  was  also  highly  colored; 
in  her  hand  was  the  tight  ball  of  a  handkerchief 
that  had  been  wetted  to  such  compactness  by  tears. 

Mercifully  Miss  Dounay  did  not  leave  time  for  the 
young  man's  apprehensions  to  increase.  She  entered 
almost  as  Julie  disappeared.  She  wore  a  black,  oddly 
cut,  baggy  thing  like  a  gown  he  remembered  once 
seeing  upon  a  sculptress  when  at  work  in  her  studio. 
It  was  the  nearest  to  an  unbecoming  garb  that  he 
had  ever  known  Marien  to  wear,  and  yet  unbecoming 
was  hardly  the  word.  It  did  become  her  mood,  which 
was  somber.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  there  were 
shady  spots  beneath  her  eyes.  There  were  hard  lines, 
too,  about  the  mouth,  lines  which  Rollie  had  never 
seen  there  before.  A  dogged  expression  and  a  vol- 
canic passion  smoldered  in  her  eyes.  She  greeted 
him  respectfully  but  rather  perfunctorily,  and  bade 
him  be  seated.  As  she  sank  upon  the  couch  piled 
with  cushions  the  actress  shrouded  herself  in  a  state 
of  aloofness  which  reminded  Rollie  of  the  weather 
when  a  storm  is  brooding. 

Rollie  had  expected  her  to  be  raging  like  a  wild 
woman — alternately  hurling  anathemas  at  the  thief 
for  having  stolen  her  gems  and  heaping  denuncia- 
tions upon  the  police  because  they  had  not  already 
captured  the  criminal  and  recovered  the  necklace. 

The  apparent  indifference  of  the  actress  to  that 
subject  only  emphasized  to  him  what  he  had  before 
observed — that  it  was  impossible  ever  to  forecast  the 
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mind  of  this  woman  upon  any  subject  or  under  any 
circumstances. 

At  the  same  time  the  young  man  was  extremely 
grateful  for  this  abstraction  because  it  made  what 
he  had  to  do  vastly  easier. 

"I  suppose,"  he  ventured  huskily,  "you  are  wor- 
ried to  death  about  your  diamonds." 

The  sentence  drew  one  lightning  flash  from  her 
eyes  as  she  snapped :  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
hardly  thought  of  them." 

Rollie  sat  with  open  mouth,  totally  unable  to  com- 
prehend, gazing  until  his  stare  became  annoying. 

"I  say  I  have  hardly  thought  of  them,"  she  re- 
peated with  an  asperity  that  recalled  the  young  man 
from  his  amazement  at  her  attitude  toward  the  real 
object  of  his  visit. 

"But  wouldn't  you  like  to  get  your  diamonds 
back?"  he  asked  perspiringly. 

"Of  course,  silly!"  the  actress  replied,  not  bother- 
ing to  conceal  the  fact  that  she  regarded  Burbeck  as 
a  child,  sometimes  useful  and  sometimes  a  nuisance. 
Apparently  she  had  hailed  his  advent  because  her  ill 
humor  required  a  fresh  butt,  Julie's  face  indicating 
clearly  that  she  had  been  made  to  suffer  to  the  break- 
ing point. 

But  Rollie  was  in  no  position  to  insist  upon  niceties 
of  speech  or  manner.  He  had  a  trouble  compared  to 
which  all  other  troubles  .of  which  he  had  ever  con- 
ceived were  nothing  at  all.  He  was  haunted  by  a 
terrible  fear,  and  to  escape  its  torture  plumped  full 
in  the  face  of  danger  by  blurting: 

"I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  you  are  going  to  get 
your  diamonds  back." 

If  Marien's  demeanor  was  a  pose,  it  must  have 
proved  that  she  was  what  her  press  agents  claimed, 
the  greatest  actress  on  the  English-speaking  stage. 
She  did  not  start.  She  did  not  speak.  For  a  few 
seconds  not  even  the  direction  of  her  glance  was 
changed.  Then  her  face  did  shift  sufficiently  for  the 
black,  piercing  eyes  to  stab  straight  into  Rollie's, 
while  her  brows  were  lifted  inquiringly.  The  glance 
said:  "Well,  go  on!" 

The  young  man  obeyed  desperately:  "I  am  an 
ambassador  for  the — " 

Still  Miss  Dounay  did  not  speak;  she  did  not  move 
nor  change  her  expression;  and  yet  Rollie  felt  him- 
self interrupted.   He  could  not  tell  how  this  was  done. 


but  he  was  sure  that  this 
woman  had  detected  him 
in  the  first  note  of  insin- 
cerity and  by  a  thought 
wave  had  emphatically 
said :  "Don't  lie  to  me." 

All  at  once,  too,  he  real- 
ized that  this  motionless, 
marble-lipped  creature  sitting  there  before  him  was 
more  implacable,  more  potential  for  evil  than  the 
raging  tigress  he  had  expected  to  confront.  He  felt 
somehow  that  she  was  not  a  woman,  but  a  superdevil 
into  whose  clutches  he  was  being  drawn.  He  even 
had  a  sense  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  allowed  any 
increased  issue  of  moral  stock  on  the  ground  of  tell- 
ing this  woman  the  truth.  He  was  going  to  tell  her 
the  truth  because  he  had  to,  because  she  hypnotized 
it  out  of  him. 

"I  say,"  he  began,  and  stopped  to  wet  his  lips; 
"I  say,"  he  went  on  again,  croaking  hoarsely,  "that 
I  am — the  thief." 
"You?  The  banker?" 

Rollie  fell  to  wondering  how  blue  vitriol  bites.  Cer- 
tainly it  could  not  be  more  biting  than  the  sarcasm 
in  look  and  tone  with  which  the  woman  had  asked 
this  question. 

"Yes,  I  stole  them,"  he  affirmed  doggedly.  "And  I 
am  going  to  bring  them  back." 

"Going  to?"  she  asked,  again  making  the  fine  shade 
of  her  meaning  clear. 

"Yes;  a  little  accident  happened." 

"An  accident!"  The  woman's  eyes  blazed,  her 
cheeks  were  aflame.    "You  didn't  lose  them?" 

"I  only  lost  control  of  them  for  a  few  hours 
through  a  bit  of  stupidity,"  he  confessed,  and  hurried 
on  to  explain :  "For  safe  keeping  this  morning  I 
locked  them  in  John  Hampstead's  safe-deposit  box, 
and  he  went  off  with  the  key.  He's  wandering  around 
the  Tenderloin  of  San  Francisco  now  on  an  errand 
for  a  man  in  the  County  Jail,  and  they  don't  even 
expect  him  home  before  to-morrow  morning.  We  can 
get  them — " 

Again  Rollie  felt  himself  mentally  interrupted,  al- 
though Miss  Dounay  had  not  spoken.  This  time, 
however,  her  features  did  change,  unmistakably.  She 
had  been  listening  to  his  story  with  a  cynical  ex- 
pression that  somehow  suggested  the  manner  of  a 
cat  about  to  pounce,  and  suddenly  this  manner  had 
departed.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  look  of  surprise  and 
then  of  thoughtful  interest,  followed  by  that  in- 
definable something  which  bade  him  cease  to  speak. 
Her  features  were  a  sort  of  moving  picture  of  com- 
plex and  swift-flying  mental  processes  succeeding  one 
another  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Then,  as  if  again 
becoming  suddenly  aware  of  the  visitor's  presence. 


"It  has  come!    It  has  come!"  murmured  Hampstead  hoarsely,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands.    His  cross  had  come! 
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Miss  Dounay  exclaimed  rather  pleasantly:  "Oh,  I  beg: 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Burbeck;  but  something;  you  said 
started  such  an  interesting  train  of  thought." 

She  reached  out  a  hand  and,  laying  it  reassuringly 
upon  Rollie's  arm.  asked  considerately:  "Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  again,  very  carefully,  and 
a  little  more  in  detail,  just  why  you  couldn't  bring 
the  diamonds  to-day?" 

Rollie,  greatly  relieved  at  this  softening  in  the 
woman's  mood  at  the  very  point  where  he  had  feared 
she  might  leap  upon  and  throttle  him,  retold  the 
story,  only  being  careful  to  omit  all  reference  to  why 
he  chanced  to  be  visiting  Dr.  Hampstead's  box  and 
why  Dr.  Hampstead  happened  to  come  into  his  office 
so  that  he  might  pick  up  the  key  as  he  did. 

"What  an  odd  coincidence!"  commented  Marien 
when  the  recital  was  finished.  _  Actually  she  was 
laughing.  Rollie's  heart  went  out  to  her  completely. 
He  felt  a  sting  of  self-reproach  at  the  harshness  of 
his  judgment  of  her,  and  was  sensible  of  a  new 
charity  growing  in  his  life  for  all  mankind.  It  was 
really  going  to  be  made  easy  for  him  to  take  "the 
way  up."  He  felt  like  singing  a  little  psalm  of 
thanksgiving. 

"And  the  minister  has  no  idea  that  the  diamonds 
are  in  his  vault?"  the  mercurial  lady  inquired  with 
a  chuckle. 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  replied  Rollie  anx- 
iously. 

"And  when  did  you  say  Dr.  Hampstead  was  ex- 
pected home  from  San  Francisco?" 

"Perhaps  the  last  boat  to-night — possibly  not  till 
to-morrow  morning." 

"Then  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  jewels  until 
to-morrow  morning?" 

"None  at  all,"  confessed  Rollie.  "But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  are  perfectly  safe  there — safer  than  they 
are  in  your  own  apartment." 

"So  I  should  say,"  Miss  Dounay  observed  dryly, 
"unless  I  revise  my  guest  list." 

Rollie  flushed. 

"That  was  coming  to  me,"  he  confessed;  "that 
and  much  more." 

HIS  tone  was  serious  and  full  of  bitter  self-re- 
proach. Miss  Dounay's  surprisingly  indulgent 
attitude  emboldened  him  to  pursue  the  disagreeable 
subject  further. 

"I  have  not  told  you,"  he  went  on,  "that  I  came  to 
ask  you  for  mercy." 

"Do  you  not  perceive  that  you  are  getting  it  with- 
out asking?"  the  actress  replied,  with  a  liquid  glance 
that  was  really  full  of  gentleness  and  sympathy. 

"Of  course,"  Rollie  averred.  "But  I  am  so  grateful 
that  I  did  not  want  you  to  think  I  could  take  it  for 
granted.  I  was  in  a  terrible  position.  Miss  Dounay. 
The  crime  was  not  accidental,  but  deliberate;  that 
it  miscarried  was  the  accident.  But  that  your  dia- 
monds are  to  be  restored  to  you,  and  that  I  myself 
am  on  my  way  to  a  sort  of  restoration  of  character, 
if  I  ever  had  any,  which  I  begin  to  doubt,  is  all  due 
to  one  good  friend  who  is  also  a  friend  of  yours." 

Again  Rollie  was  interrupted;  but  this  time  there 
was  nothing  intangible  about  it.  Miss  Dounay's 
face  grew  suddenly  hard;  cruel  lines  appeared  about 
her  mouth,  while  her  eyes  bored  straight  and  menac- 
ing into  his,  as  she  exclaimed  sharply:  "Never  mind 
about  that.  As  for  the  theft,  the  only  injunction  that 
I  lay  upon  you  is  to  keep  absolute  silence  about  it 
yourself.  Remember,  no  matter  what  comes  to  pass, 
you  know  nothing  and  have  nothing  to  say.  So  long 
as  you  are  silent  I  will  protect  you  absolutely.  Break 
the  silence  and  you  will  go  where  you  belong!" 

Of  all  the  hard  glances  Miss  Dounay  had  given 
young  Burbeck  the  look  which  accompanied  this  last 
warning  sentence  was  the  hardest.  A  spa.sm  of  ter- 
ror wrung  the  young  man's  heart  as  he  saw  how 
deliberately  implacable  this  woman  could  be  and  how 
completely  he  was  in  her  power. 

But  presently  Miss  Dounay,  as  if  suddenly 
ashamed  of  her  outburst  of  feeling  upon  so  slight  an 
occa.'fion,  broke  into  radiant  .smiles,  took  Rollie  by  the 
arm,  and  led  him  a  few  steps  in  the  direction  of  the 
door.  Her  manner  was  gracious  and  almost  intimate, 
proclaiming  that  at  lea.st  as  long  as  all  went  well 
with  her  moods  the  whole  wretched  incident  was 
pa.st  and  forgotten  absolutely. 

As  if  to  make  this  emphatically  clear,  she  asked  in- 
terestedly: "And  when  is  it  that  you  go  out  with  Mrs. 
Ellsworth  Harrington  upon  her  launch  party?" 
"With  Mrs.  Harrington's  launch  party?"  Rollie 
"peated  in  a  dazed  voice,  his  mind  groping  as  at 
me  elusive  memory. 

'Yes,"  the  actress  replied  crisply.    "You  told  me 
terday  you  were  going  out  to-day  with  her  party 
'  a  cruise  on  the  bay." 

"Yesterday!"  confessed  Rollie  dreamily.  "By  Jove, 
o  I  did.  But"  ("and  as  though  it  made  all  the  diff'er- 
'  ence  in  the  world)  "that  was  yesterday!" 

"And  isn't  to-day  to-day?"  Miss  Dounay  asked 
/nificantly.  "Going  to  buck  up,  aren't  you?"  she 
ritinufd  with  intimate  friendliness  of  tone.  "You 
"  still  to  continue  as  the  Amalgamated's  social 
rnbassador?" 

"^by.  course,"  the  young  man  replied,  although 
akly,  for  after  what  ho  had  passed  through  of 
f>e  and  fear  in  the  past  few  hours  and  even  the 


past  few  minutes  he  felt 
quite  unequal  to  any  such 
prospect  as  the  immedi- 
ate resumption  of  his  so- 
cial duties. 

But  it  was  a  part  of 
the  swiftly  forming  plans 
of  the  strong  -  willed 
woman  that  he  should 
take  them  up  immedi- 
ately, and  she  cleverly 
recalled  his  mind  to  the 
necessity  of  special 
attention  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rington's projects  by  in- 
quiring tentatively:  "I 
suppose  Mrs.  Harrington 
was  very  much  put  out 
because  I  did  not  attend 
her  dinner  last  night?" 

"I  should  say!"  con- 
fessed Rollie,  turning  a 
wry  face  at  the  memory. 

"Suppose,"  suggested 
Miss  Dounay  in  calculat- 
ing tones,  "that  I  went 
with  you  upon  her  launch 
party  this  afternoon." 

"You?  Oh!  Miss  Dou- 
nay!" Rollie  'exclaimed 
with  another  of  his  looks 
of  doglike  gratefulness. 
"Could  you  be  as  good  as 
that?  Why,  say!"  and 
the  young  man's  enthu- 
siasm actually  began  to 
kindle.  "You'd  undo  the 
damage  of  last  night  and 
fix  me  with  her  for  life. 
Positively  for  life;  be- 
cause" (and  he  hesitated 
while  an  expression  half 

ludicrous  and  half  painful  crossed  his  face)  " — be- 
cause you  are  ten  times  as  big  a  social  asset  now 
that — that — "  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  finish 
the  sentence. 

But  Miss  Dounay  relieved  him  of  his  embarrass- 
ment by  appearing  not  to  notice  and  broke  in  with 
a  practical  question : 

"What  time  does  the  launch  leave  the  pier?" 

"At  four.    It  is  now  one-thirty." 

For  a  moment  Miss  Dounay's  brow  was  again 
threaded  with  lines  of  thought,  as  if  she  were  mak- 
ing calculations  and  tying  the  loose  ends  of  some 
project  together  in  her  mind. 

"Yes,"  she  declared  presently,  a  look  of  impish 
happiness  coming  into  her  eyes,  "I  can  go.  It  will 
be  a  delightful  relief.  I  have  been  bored  beyond 
measure  by  my  own  company  to-day.  Come  here  at 
thi-ee-thirty,  and  Francois  will  take  us  to  the  pier." 

The  interval  of  two  hours  which  this  appointment 
allowed  the  actress  must  have  been  a  fairly  busy  one 
judging  by  subsequent  events.  When  Rollie  returned 
he  found  her  dressed  for  the  bay.  As  the  Black  Siv(w 
steamed  gayly  down- the  harbor  with  its  merry  party 
on  board  the  young  man  felt  that  he  was  leaving 
all  his  troubles  behind  him.  The  gracious,  forgiving 
smiles  of  Mrs.  Harrington  seemed  further  assurance 
that  only  good  things  lay  ahead. 

Certainly  no  one  could  have  been  expected  to  fore- 
see that  shoitly  after  sundown  the  Black  Sivnn 
would  thrust  her  nose  upon  a  mud  bank  and  in- 
gloriously  stick  there  the  whole  night  through  wait- 
ing for  the  morning  tide  to  lift  her  off,  and  only  Miss 
Dounay  could  have  divined  what  might  be  happen- 
ing on  shore  in  the  meantime. 

Indeed,  with  such  accuracy  and  precision  had  the 
actress  timed  her  plans  that  before  the  luxurious 
launch  left  the  pier  the  reputation  of  the  Rev.  John 
Hampstead  had  begun  to  pass  into  eclipse  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  woman's  frown. 

IT  was  a  quarter  past  six  when  the  minister,  his 
underworld  quest  got  over  sooner  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated, climbed  to  the  upper  deck  of  a  ferryboat 
bound  from  San  Francisco  to  Encina.  He  reflected 
as  he  did  so  that  he  was  both  tired  and  hungry  and 
that  he  would  he  at  home  in  time  for  dinner. 

But  Dr.  Hampstead's  reflections  were  rudely  in- 
terrupted when  the  headline  in  an  evening  newspaper 
caught  his  eye.  "Minister  to  Be  Arrested!"  it  pro- 
claimed screechingly. 

Great  was  his  astonishment  when  he  read  that 
the  minister  was  himself  and  much  greater  when 
he  discovered  that  the  charge  was  the  theft  of  the 
Dounay  diamonds.  Yet  he  concluded  the  perusal  of 
the  news  without  a  thought  of  danger  to  himself. 
Such  a  farce  could  cause  him  no  more  than  temporary 
embarrassment,  if  embarrassment  it  might  be  called. 
The  very  manner  in  which  the  news  was  handled 
showed  how  completely  immune  in  this  community 
he  was  from  such  attack. 

So  secure  was  the  minister  in  his  mind  that  he 
actually  busied  him.self  with  consideration  for  the 
foolish  woman  and  wonder  as  to  how  she  would 
emerge  frf)m  the  embarrassment  occasioned  by  the  i  c- 
coil  of  her  own  charge. 


Bessie  was  now  not  a  master  of 
arts,  but  merely  a  woman  with  a  breaking  heart 


This  sense  of  .security 
was  not  even  disturbed 
when  at  the  point  of 
transfer  from  the  ferry- 
boat to  the  suburban 
train  the  minister  got  a 
taste  of  what  an  un- 
f riendly  attitude  on  the 
part  of  a  newspaper  can 
make  of  the  most  inno- 
cent set  of  facts,  for 
here  he  encountered  a 
later  edition  of  another 
evening  journal  which 
announced:  "Cleric  Flies 
Arrest." 

This  account  had 
cleverly  touched  up  those 
circumstances  in  the  nar- 
rative which  looked  in- 
criminating and  left  the 
others  unillumined.  One 
would  never  gather  from 
it  that  there  was  any 
reason  to  doubt  the  guilt 
of  the  minister  or  that 
h  i  s  temporary  absence 
was  anything  but  guilty 
flight. 

But  while  this  story  did 
not  alarm,  it  irritated, 
and  with  an  irritation 
that  grew  toward  out- 
rage when  Hampstead 
read  further  that  his 
house  had  been  searched 
in  his  absence.  This  was 
the  more  alarming  be- 
cause there  were  docu- 
ments in  his  possession 
which  he  would  most 
particularly  wish  might 
not  come  under  the  eye  of  unfriendly  police  offi- 
cials. He  reflected,  however,  that  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  were  in  his  safe-deposit  box. 

But,  once  arrived  at  his  home,  the  sinister  con- 
notations of  arrest  began  to  multiply  rapidly,  for  he 
found  awaiting  him  two  city  detectives,  a  deputy 
sheriff  named  Wyatt,  whom  he  knew  very  well,  and 
Searle,  an  assistant  district  attorney.  Somewhat  to 
the  minister's  chagrin,  these  men  insisted  upon  a 
personal  search.  This  search  disclosed  the  key  to 
his  safe-deposit  box. 

"We  got  to  go  thiough  that  box,"  announced 
Wyatt  doggedly. 

The  minister  was  instantly  on  his  guard. 
"I  decline  to  permit  it,"  he  affirmed  unhesitatingly. 
"There  are  very  private  papers  in  that  box — things 
which  have  been  communicated  to  me  in  the  utmost 
confidence — and  I  would  not  be  justified  in  permitting 
you,  or  anyone  else,  to  handle  them.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  bank,  without  my  consent  or  an  order 
of  court  you  could  not  reach  that  box." 

"I  have  that  order  of  court  here,"  said  Searle, 
speaking  up  quickly,  "in  a  search  warrant  directed 
particularly  to  your  safe-deposit  box." 

THERE  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit,  protest 
and  suspicion  growing  in  his  soul.  Following  this 
came  the  humiliating  realization  that  he  was  actually 
under  arrest;  that  he  was  this  man  Wyatt's  prisoner 
until  bail  was  given. 

"The  bail  is  fixed  at  .$10,000,"  explained  Searle 
smoothly.  "When  we  learned  from  the  telephone 
message  to  your  sister  that  you  would  be  home  at 
seven  o'clock,  I  took  the  liberty  of  arranging  for 
Judge  Brennan  to  be  in  his  chambers  at  nine  to- 
night so  that  you  could  be  there  with  your  bondsmen 
and  not  have  to  spend  the  night  in  jail." 

The  night  in  jail!  Ten  thousand  dollars  bail! 
Dr.  Hampstead  had  expected  to  be  released  upon 
his  own  I'ecognizance.  The  disagreeable  intimation 
of  being  treated  like  a  common  criminal  came  crowd- 
ing in  upon  him  with  a  suff"ocating  eflfect.  But  the 
minister  tried  to  bear  himself  coolly. 

"That  was  very  considerate  of  you,"  he  assented, 
but  with  a  huskiness  in  his  tone.  And  then,  more 
resolutely  determined  to  make  the  best  of  an  un- 
pleasant situation,  he  added:  "If  I  am  to  meet  Judge 
Brennan  and  youi'self  with  my  bondsmen  at  nine 
o'clock,  I  suggest  that  we  go  from  there  direct  to  the 
bank  vaults.  They  are  accessible  until  midnight,  as 
you  doubtless  know." 

"Very  good,  doctor,"  replied  Searle. 
Although  the  assistant  district  attorney  and  the 
two  detectives  now  departed,  leaving  the  minister 
and  Kis  family  to  their  evening  meal  in  peace,  the 
gloom  above  the  family  board  was  thickened  by  the 
presence  of  the  deputy  sheriff  as  an  unwelcome  but 
unavoidable  guest. 

Then,  too,  the  more  the  minister  reflected  upon  the 
situation,  the  more  serious  it  began  to  appear.  With 
his  imagination  running  on,  knowing  what  the  other 
members  of  his  family  did  not.  Hampstead  could 
even  rea.son  out  that  this  preposterous  charge  of  the 
stealing  of  the  rliamoiuis  might  be  fastened  on  him 
temporarily.  (Contivuvd  on  paye  26) 
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Why  Sterling  Gum 
is  the  clean  gum 

Look ! ! !  These  pictures 
show  why  your  Sterling 
Gum  is  untouched  by  hands. 

Every  Sterling  worker 
starts  the  day  with  a  fresh- 
washed  pair  of  clean  white 
gloves.  These  white  gloves 
are  worn  through  all  fourteen 
processes  of  Sterling  Gum 
making. 


Gloved  "hands"  boil  the  Sapota  Tree  sap 


White-gloved  "hands"  strain  the  sap 


In  kneading,  too,  white  gloves  are  wrorn 


Here  gloved  "hands"  roll  the  gum 


Gloved  "hands"  gather  the  sticks 

The  7  -point  gum 

Point  I — Crowded  with  flavor 

Point  2— Velvety  body -NO  GRIT 

Point  3 — Crumble-proof 

Point  4 — Sterling  purity 

Point  5 — From  a  daylight  factory 

Point  6 — Untouched  by  hands 

Point  @  iOSU^ 

The  Sterling  Gum  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
The  Sterling  Gum  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Audiences 


Continued  from  page  19 


sent  for  the  little  old  woman  to  come  up 
on  deck  at  once — that  the  equator  was 
at  last  in  sight.  The  little  old  woman 
hustled  up  on  deck  and  asked  if  she 
could  see  it.  'Sure,'  said  the  captain. 
'Take  this  telescope.' " 
"Ah !"  says  Jones. 

"  'Don't  you  see  it?'  asked  the  cap- 
tain. 'I  surely  do  not,'  said  the  old 
woman.  'Shorten  up  that  telescope  and 
Ret  the  focus,'  growled  the  captain.  And 
while  she  was  fooling  with  the  telescope 
tliat  Irish  sea  captain  reached  back  in 
his  head  and  pulled  out  a  long,  red, 
coarse,  straight  hair!" 

"Ah!    Ah!"  says  Jones. 

"And  that  captain  slipped  that  hair 
around  in  front  of  the  telescope  and 
he  held  it  there." 

"Ah!  Ah!  Ah !"  chuckles  Jones  with 
a  desire  to  wink  at  the  speaker. 

"And  the  captain  asked:  'Do  you  see 
it  now?'  'I  should  say  I  do!'  exclaims 
the  old  woman." 

"I've  got  it  now,"  exults  Jones.  "I've 
got  it  now."  And  while  the  audience 
is  laughing,  Jones  goes  on  to  himself : 
"I  know  it!  He'll  fool  'em!  I  know  the 
cracker  to  it.  Say,  but  he's  going  to 
fool  'em!  They've  laughed  too  soon 
and  he's  got  'em!"  And  Jones  turns  to 
his  neighljor  and  nudges  him  to  pre- 
pare said  neighbor  for  a  real  surprise. 
.Jones  is  not  aware  that  three-fourths  of 
the  audience  are  meeting  the  story  as 
he  has  and  that  most  of  the  auditors 
are  mentally  if  not  actually  nudging 
their  neighbors. 

And  it  has  become  obligatory  upon 
.Jones  to  help  out  in  the  success  of  the 
story.  In  fact,  he  would  take  it  as  an 
offense  against  himself  as  well  as  the 
speaker  if  the  audience  failed  to  re- 
.«pond  to  the  joke.  Thei-efore  his  hands 
are  in  midair  with  spreading  palms  as 
the  speaker  concludes:  "'Wait  a  min- 
ute,' said  the  little  old  woman,  her  eye 
to  the  telescope.  'Hold  up  a  minute! 
Say,  there's  a  camel  walking  right 
down  it!'" 

I  am  writing  of  the  average  auditor. 
There  are  many  who  are  not  average, 
and  it  is  curious  how  in  an  experience 
with  hundreds  of  audiences  those  who 
are  not  average  reduce  themselves  to 
a  few  tj^pes.  Every  speaker  who  per- 
mits himself  to  pick  out  individuals  in 
the  crowd  has  an  experience  with  a 
young  woman  who  gets  a  prominent 
seat  and  remains  throughout  an  address 
a  graven  image,  adamantine  to  humor, 
pathos,  or  argument.  Her  absolute  cal- 
lousness challenges,  fascinates,  and 
often  affronts  a  speaker.  She  is  al- 
most universal.  She  is  "superior."  I 
once  made  it  my  business  to  track  her 
to  her  lair  and  identify  her.  In  this 
instance  she  proved  to  be  a  school- 
teacher recently  come  to  town,  and 
she  was  fixing  her  intellectual  status 
in  that  community  by  demonstrating 
that  she  was  immune  to  the  devices  of 
a  public  speaker. 

Speakers  Do  Like  Applause 

THERE  is  also  another  type  that  is 
universal.  He  is  the  man  who  affects 
a  front  seat  and  habitually  wheels 
around  in  his  chair  with  a  look  of 
pained  surprise,  in  an  earnest  effort 
to  locate  and  identify  that  daring  soul 
who  had  the  effrontery  to  start  the 
applause.  In  his  line  he  is  a  success, 
for  an  audience,'  not  often  certain  of 
warrant  for  its  applause,  has  a  marvel- 
ous capacity  for  abruptly  and  guiltily 
quitting  it. 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  takes  a 
rear  seat  and  enjoys  himself.  He  ap- 
plauds when  he  desires  and  with  blank 
indifference  to  the  opinion  of  the  crowd. 
Sometimes  there  are  three  or  four  of 
his  kind  present — usually  they  flock  to- 
gether. They  are  manna  from  heaven 
to  the  speaker,  and  their  one  fault  is 
their  preference  for  rear  seats. 

All  audiences  differ.  No  two  are  alike. 
The  individuals  who  gather  are  of  in- 
finite variety,  and  the  fusion  which  fol- 
lows is  an  infinitely  varied  product. 
Only  on  general  lines  are  they  similar. 
The  audience  which  is  cold  and  unre- 
sponsive flatters  itself  that  it  is  "atten- 
tive." The  town  which  is  burdened  with 
that  kind  never  gets  the  possible  best 
of  any  performance.  It  never  will.  The 
town  that  is  warm,  alert,  and  demon- 
strative wins  from  the  platform  the 
best  that  is  in  it.  And  when  the  occa- 
sion, the  performer,  and  such  an  audi- 
ence are  completely  in  tune — and  this 
happens  once  in  a  while — some  of  the 
most  indifferent  speakers  rise  to  the 
heights  of  genius.  Every  public  speaker 


has  in  his  repertoire  one  story  of  "the 
night  I  put  it  over,"  and  a  good  many 
of  them  live  in  the  hope  of  its  repetition. 

With  nearly  every  successful  address 
applause  plays  a  leading  part.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  applause.  The 
common  variety  is  the  perfunctory 
handclap — a  poor,  weak  contribution 
which  makes  a  butterfly  look  long-lived 
in  comparison.  A  second  variety  is  the 
charity  offering  of  an  audience  to  the 
oratorical  beggar.  The  speaker  ends 
a  profound  declaration  with  a  pause 
which  is  next  door  to  an  open  declara- 
tion of  war  if  the  audience  doesn't 
come  across.  Or  he  works  himself  up 
in  a  series  of  mental  paroxysms  which 
impel  the  auditors  to  rush  to  his  rescue 
before  it  is  too  late.  All  spellbinders 
pocket  this  variety  of  applause  as  real 
coin.  Of  course  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  genuine  issue  in  laudation  is  a 
spontaneous  and  volcanic  eruption  of 
approval  and  delight.  It  blows  out  vio- 
lently from  the  subterranean  fires  of 
folk,  and  when  it  has  reached  its  cli- 
max there  comes,  suddenly  and  gor- 
geously from  the  midst  of  it  a  second 
and  more  terrific  explosion,  and  as  this 
is  reaching  its  highest  point,  a  third 
and  seismic  spasm  rockets  up  through 
bedlam  and  overwhelms  everything  and 
everybody.  This  is  the  real  thing.  It 
cannot  be  made  to  order  and  it  cannot 
be  counterfeited.  The  prearranged  out- 
bursts at  national  political  conventions 
following  the  nominations  are  pitiable 
attempts  to  manufacture  it.  Claques 
and  coteries  of  devotees  try  occasionally 
to  produce  it  mechanically.  They  never 
do  successfully.  All  veteran  speakers 
know  it  and,  having  experienced  it,  live 
on  in  the  bright  expectancy  of  the  golfer 
who  has  accidentally  driven  27.5  yards 
and  believes  that  any  minute  it  is  liable 
to  be  done  again.  There  are  many  com 
munities  which  have  never  witnessed 
such  a  scene.  They  never  will.  For 
there  are  some  communities  that  are 
strangers  to  all  manner  of  response. 

Fools  Not  Fervid 

NEARLY  every  public  speaker  knows 
this  story  of  Horr  of  Michigan.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  Horr,  it  is  said, 
prided  himself  on  possessing  a  variety 
of  devices  that  would  compel  any  crowd 
to  come  through.  He  had  logic  and  argu- 
ment, and  if  they  did  not  avail  he  ran 
the  gamut  of  humor,  pathos,  incident, 
and  sentiment.  Somewhere  along  the 
line  he  figured  on  lifting  his  crowd.  One 
night  in  a  Pennsylvania  town  he  tried 
the  whole  set  and  got  no  response.  He 
was  driven  to  the  railway  station  after 
the  lecture  that  night  by  the  man  who 
had  introduced  him,  the  superintendent 
of  the  schools.  "What  was  the  matter 
with  that  crowd  to-night?"  Horr  asked 
with  some  petulance.  "Well,"  said  the 
superintendent,  "I  get  my  living  from 
those  people.  And  you  understand  that 
anything  I  say  must  be  confidential." 
"Certainly,"  said  Horr.  "Go  ahead." 
"Mr.  Horr,"  said  the  superintendent, 
"they  are  damned  fools." 

No  one  escapes  the  cold  audience.  I 
asked  Lou  Beauchamp,  who  has  been 
lecturing  for  forty  years,  how  he  met 
the  cold  audience.  "It  is  automatic  in 
my  case,"  he  replied.  "When  they 
freeze  on  me,  I  stop  thinking  of  them 
and  warm  up  in  the  contemplation  of 
my  fee."  In  Woodrow  Wilson's  old  lec- 
turing days  I  once  asked  him  if  he  ever 
met  cold  audiences.  "I  should  say  I 
do,"  he  exclaimed  with  enthusiastic 
candor.  "And  when  I  meet  one  I  call  it 
'wading  through  ice  water.'  " 

But  the  cold  audience  is  a  rarity. 
Nearly  all  audiences  are  genial,  kindly, 
and,  barring  their  capacity  for  diver- 
sion and  need  of  mental  recesses,  gen- 
erous to  the  man  on  the  platform.  And 
something  may  conspire  to  bring  the  at- 
mosphere which  makes  a  meeting  nota- 
ble to  both  speaker  and  auditors.  Some- 
times an  audience  leaps  to  novelty.  A 
delayed  speaker  often  puts  a  keen  edge 
on  an  audience.  If  the  orator  is  heralded 
as  on  the  way  and  he  is  of  sufficient 
moment,  those  in  a  hall  will  hang  on 
for  hours  and  give  him  the  warmer  wel- 
come when  he  does  appear  at  last,  in  a 
strange,  childlike  outburst  to  prove  to 
him  that  they  are  as  game  as  he  is. 

Similarly  stormy  nights,  wintry 
nights,  unusual  places  of  meeting,  halls 
difficult  of  access,  do  not  deter  or  damp- 
en crowds.  Indeed,  sometimes  these 
difficulties  brighten  the  hour.  Several 
years  ago  I  was  opening  up  a  lecture 
cour.se  in  a  Western  State.  I  arrived 
at  the  town  of  Powder  Creek,  selected 
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ffkNONSY  AND  AlMOA/D 

Vream 

Even  though  you 
shave  every  day 
Hinds  Cream  will  keep  your  skin  in 
fine  condition  all  winter.  A  few  drops 
on  the  brush  with  the  soap,  speeds  up 
the  razor  wonderfully. 

Hinds  Cream  prevents  chapping  and  rough- 
ness— quickly  heals  scrapes  or  cuts.    Try  it 
now  and  know  what  real  skin  comfort  is  like. 
Selling  everywhere,  or  postpaid  by  us  on 
receipt  of  price.    Hinds  Cream  in  bottles, 
30c.    Hinds  Cold  Cream  in  lubes,  23c. 
Samples  sent  for  2c  stamp  to  pay  postage 
Do  not  lake  a  substitute— i/^7^rfs 
Cream  will  improve  the  skin. 

A.  S.  HINDS,  244  West  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Try  HINDS  Honey  and  Almond  CREAM  Toilet 
.St)AI'.  10  and  25c.   Trial  8ize  5c  postpaid. 


Six  Superb 
Spencers 


1  UI  ^J"-  one  regular 
10-cent  packet  (40  to  50  seeds^ 
each  of  Elfrida  Pearson,  a 
lovely  pink,  of  E'gantic  size  ; 
Kin6  White,  the  best  of  all  White 
Spencers;  Mrs.  Routzahn,  rich  buff, 
suffused  delicate  pink  ;  Vermilion 
Brilliant,  the  most  brilliant  scarlet 
Spencer ;  Wedgwood,  a  beautiful  light- 
blue  shade.  Also  one  large  packet  (90  to  100 
seeds)  of  the  Burpee  Blend  of  Superb  Spen- 
CEKS  for  1916,  the  finest  mixture  of  Spencers  ever 
offered.  Purchased  separately,  would  cost  6()c. 
The  Burpee  leaflet  on  Sweet  Pea  culture 
is  enclosed  with  each  collection. 

Burpee's  Annual  for  1916 

The  Fortletb  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  Leading 
American  seed  catalog— is  brighter  andbettertban 
ever  before.  It  is  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  today 
and  please  mention  this  publication. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 
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BOOK  AND  ALMANAC  FOR  191 

Has  200  pases  ;  with  many  colored  plates 
fowls  true  to  life;  tells  about  diirkens,  inruliatni 
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my  hotel,  chopped  my  heavy  suit  cases 
at  the  counter,  and  registere3. 

"Have  you  a  room?"  I  asked. 

"Sure,"  said  the  Westerner  behind 
the  counter;  "I'll  give  you  the  bridal 
chamber.  But  you're  not  here  to-night." 

"Yes,  I  am,"  I  reassured  him.  And 
with  that  I  walked  out  of  the  hotel  and 
made  otf  for  some  near-by  mountains 
which  I  spent  the  afternoon  in  explor- 
ing. I  worked  my  way  back  to  town  in 
the  light  of  a  setting  sun,  and  on  the 
steps  of  the  schoolhouse  perched  on  a 
foothill  I  sat  down  to  view  the  evening 
scene  in  the  little  town  below  me.  Pres- 
ently I  noticed  a  man  running  up  the 
hill  toward  me.  I  had  an  uneasy  rec- 
ollection of  the  hotel  man's  remark.  I 
consulted  my  list.  I  was  right.  My 
booking  put  me  at  Powder  Creek  that 
night.  The  man  came  on  up  the  hill  and 
stopped  in  front  of  me  out  of  breath. 
He  proved  to  be  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  in  charge  of  the  Lyceum 
course. 

"You're  not  here  to-night,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "You're  here  to-morrow  night." 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  am  here  to-night 
and  at  Brooks  to-morrow  night."  And 
when  I  saw  his  distress  I  added:  "Have 
you  anything  to  support  your  idea?" 

Eleventh  Hour  Advertising 

HE  said  he  had — a  letter  from  the  lec- 
ture bureau — in  the  trunk  at  home. 
There  we  journeyed  and  there  he  pro- 
duced the  letter  and  found  that  he  was 
wrong.  He  rushed  from  the  house  as  one- 
possessed,  and  I  followed  him,  demand 
ing  to  know  why  he  was  so  overwrought. 

"The  school  board  has  guaranteed 
this  lecture  course,"  he  gasped.  "And 
they  put  me  in  charge !  I  advertised  you 
for  the  wrong  night  and  they'll  hold  me 
for  your  fee — and — and  it'll  bust  me." 

"But  we'll  have  the  lecture  to-night," 
I  said. 

"How?"  he  asked,  catching  at  a  straw. 

"We'll  play  politics  on  them,"  I  said. 
"We'll  shake  up  the  town  by  visiting 
the  stores,  shaking  hands  and  sending 
out  criers." 

So  we  gathered  up  a  half  dozen 
schoolboys,  oj-ganized  them  and  sent 
them  forth  to  the  residences  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  change  of  date,  ar- 
ranging that  later  the.se  boys  should 
scatter  about  town  and  cry  the  lecture. 

Then  the  professor  and  I  started  in  to 
visit  the  business  men.  It  was  twilight, 
but  we  pushed  quickly  from  store  to 
store,  notifying  all  hands  of  the  change 
of  date.  Whatever  of  cordiality  I  mus- 
tered was,  as  an  appeal,  nothing  to  the 
evident  distress  of  the  superintendent. 

This  all  left  me  scant  time  to  dress 
for  the  lecture,  and  supperless.  While 
in  the  midst  of  donning  my  lecture  re- 
galia I  found  I  had  to  journey  forth  for 
a  collar  button.  I  met  a  boy  coming 
down  the  middle  of  a  dark  street  .shout 
ing  at  the  top  of  his  voice  this  descrip 
tion  of  me: 

"Come  out  to-night  and  hear  Victor 
Murdock!  He's  the  man  who  pushed  the 
bull  off  the  bridge  in  South  Omaha!" 

Lecture  Bores  Barred 

WHEN  I  reached  the  hall  it  was 
crowded,  and  the  people  were  still 
coming.  It  was  a  "grand  success."  The 
novelty  which  had  brought  the  crowd 
put  the  edge  on  its  spirit,  and  I  sup- 
pose on  mine.  It  was  responsive  to  a 
degree.  The  professor  sat  on  the  front 
seat.  The  crowd  and  the  success  of  the 
address  speedily  chased  all  sorrow  from 
his  face.  A  smile  that  had  come  to  stay 
drove  stakes  there.  I  watched  him  and 
him  only.  And  then  just  before  I  closed 
his  face  suddenly  took  on  a  look  of  such 
abject  sorrow  as  I  had  never  before  seen 
off  stage  or  on.  I  didn't  know  what  had 
happened  to  him.  I  couldn't.  I  couldn't 
even  guess.  I  never  heard  the  applause 
which  followed  my  conclusion.  I  was 
otherwise  engaged.  I  was  getting  to 
the  professor. 

"What  on  earth  happened  to  you  just 
now?"  I  cried. 

"Heavens!"  he  gasped  as  he  .steadied 
Ihim.self  again.st  me.  "I  forgot  to  put 
I  anybody  at  the  door  to  take  in  the  ad- 
jihissions!" 

i    A  few  years  ago  a  general  belief  pre- 
jvailed  that  public  speaking  was  dying 
jOut  in  popularity.    The  platform,  and 
jehiefly  the  political  platform,  was  .sorely 
.burdf-ned  by  a  surplus  of  grandiloquent 
'and   aggravating   spellbinders.  These 
ibores  have  largely  gone  out  of  fashion. 
The  attendance  at  lyceum  courses,  which 
are  a  winter  entertainment  and  within 
jdoors,  and  at  Chautauquas,  which  arc 
I  in  Mummer  and  under  a  tent,  is  on  the 
'increase.    The  lecture  is  the  backbone 
both.  But  the  bore  is  barred. 
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Typewriter 

1000  letters  with  addresses  $  50.00 

Signing  with  pen   2.S0 

Total  cost  $  52.50 

Cost,  each  0S,'< 

Note — In  neither  case  are  letterheads,  en- 
velopes, folding,  enclosing,  sealing  and 
postage  included,  as  these  items  would  be 
the  same. 


MULTI GRAPH  JUNIOR  — An  efficient  hand 
operated  machine  for  high  grade  form  typewriting 
and  simple  office  printing.    Price  complete  $200. 


Multigraph 

1000  letters  without  addresses  $  3.00 

Filling  in  addresses  on  typewriter.  .  3.00 
Signing  with  signature  attachment, 
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Why  Pay  574  Cents  Apiece  for  Form  Letters 
When  yio  of  a  Gent  is  Enough? 

A  man  down  in  Texas  received  a  call  from  a  Multi- 
graph  Salesman.  "Your  customer,  Mr.  F.  .  .  ., tells  me," 
said  the  salesman,  "that  you  send  out  a  lot  of  Multi- 
graphed  letters,  but  that  you  don't  own  a  machine." 

The  Texan  threw  up  his  hands.  "Then  I've  wasted 
time  and  money,"  he  shouted.  "My  letters  are  individ- 
ually typewritten.  Still  my  customers  donH  kriow  the 
difference.^''   He  bought  a  Multigraph. 

And  there  isn't  any  difference — in  quality.  There's 
a  tremendous  difference  though,  in  cost.  The  figures 
above  are  from  a  Multigraph  job-shop.  Firms  own- 
ing their  own  Multigraphs  make  much  greater  savings. 

Don't  pay  five  times  as  much  for  your  form  letters 
as  is  necessary.  Make  this  test: — 

Send  outSOO  typewritten  letters  andSOOMultigraphed, 
with  the  same  text.  Put  a  return  card  in  each.  Tab- 
ulate the  returns. 

A  hundred  to  one  you'll  choose  the  Multigraph. 

Always  ready  when  you  want  it — operated  by  any  of 
your  employees  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  office,  the 
Multigraph  soon  pays  for  itself.  One  proof-reading  only 
— not  like  reading^z'^'ry  typewritten  letter  for  corrections. 

Multigraph  equipment  is  fitted  into  your  business. 
It  may  include  all  the  attachments,  such  as  Automatic 
Feed,  Electric  Power  Drive,  Printing  Ink  Attachment 
and  Signature  Device.  Or  it  may  be  the  equipment 
at  the  top  of  this  page,  the  Multigraph  Junior.  A 
compact,  hand-operated  outfit  to  suit  those  who  have 
a  moderate  amount  of  form  typewriting  and  simple 
office  printing. 

Prices  of  complete  equipment  range  from  3200  to 
3715,  and  over. 

Send  the  Coupon  for  Information 


MULTIGRAPH  SENIOR  — 

A  complete  power  driven  unit 
for  hiyli  quality  form  type- 
writing and  oftire  printing  in 
any  ciuantity. 
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Snow  at  night,  a  chilly,  damp  morning  "that 
goes  clean  through  you,"  slush  that  you  have 
to  plough  through  in  the  daytime  —  that's 
the  kind  of  weather  that  brings  on  sore 
throat,  colds  and  hoarseness.  You  can  guard 
against  and  help  to  prevent  these  ailments 
by  taking  Smith  Brothers'  Cough  Drops. 

The  pure  medicinal  oils  in  these  drops  give 
you  the  ounce  of  prevention.  Carry  a  box 
all  the  time.  Take  one  at  bedtime  to  loosen 
the  phlegm  ;  it  keeps  the  air  passages  clear. 
Far  better  than  medicine. 

S.B.  COUGH  DROPS 

ing  Only  Pure  Cane  Sugar  and  Pure  Medicinal  Oils. 


SMITH  BROTHERS 
oi  Poughkeepsie 

Your  Grandpa  Knows  Us 
Makersof  LassesKissesandS.  B. 
Chewing  Gvim- — "The  gum 
vs'ilh  the  Cough  Drop  Flavor." 


^    Learn  a  Paying  Profession  ^ 

ihat  assures  yon  a   i:«o(\   iiiroiiie  an»i  [tosir  i<iii  for  life. 
Fur  twenty  veara  we  liitve  sucressfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo -EograviDg  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  large  salaries.  We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  ran 
l)e<-<niie  successful.  Ternis  easy— living  inesiiensive. 
Write  for  catalogue— NOW  ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
949  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham.  Illinois 


The  day  of  imperfect 

hearing  IB  past.  Science  rivals  nature  in  the  mar* 
veloua  new  1916Mear9  Ear  Phone, **lnten9itone"  model 
— the  world's  grreatest  hearing  device.  It  transmits 
■ouod  without  blur.  Write  today  for  our  1&  day*' free  triftloSar. 

Perfect  Aid  to  Hearing 

The  MearB  is  the  only  ecientific  instrument  for 
the  deaf.  It  marvelously  covers  96  degrees 
of  sound,  every  range  of  tone  of  the  haman  ear. 

Wttto  fotFtee  Book  p,''^!r.l^^rJ'LTJ:^t 

deftfneas.   Write  for  It  today—learn  all  about 
our  16  daya'  frae  trial  offer  and  low  direct 
ratory  price.   If  coDvenieot  to  New  York 
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MEARS  EAR  PHONE  CO..  Inc. 
Desk  2362  45  W.  34tb  St..  N.Y. 


\/\y  SVlinr>f»y"  if  yo*^' think  the  requirements  of  your  business 
IVII.  kJIiippci  .  ^^,;||  justify  a  machine  of  such  general 
use,  or  doubt  the  efficiency,  ecoiiom\'  or  superiority  of  a 

MONTAGUE  ADDRESSOR 

which  will  do  every  known  kind  of  addressing,  imprinting  and  list- 
ing of  any  list  of  one-hundred  to  one-million  names  at  one-fifth 
to  one-fiftieth  cost  and  time  of  pen  or  typeuriter,  then  try  this 

JUNIOR  TAG  ADDRESSOR 

and  100  or  more  blankable  and  interchangeable  metal- 
index-record  address  plates,  and  try  it  out  addressing 

iliippnig.  tiigi  or  labels;  envelopes,  cireiilars,  notices,  bills  or 
laleiiieiils.  anrl  when  you  are  convinced  of  its  many  prac- 
ical  uses  and  great  savings  to  your  own 
I>usiness,  we  will  allow   you  at  any  time 
uithinone  year,  two-tliirds  cost  price  in 

EXCHANGE 

for  any  automatic  or  superior  hand,  foal  or 
HHilor  pn'.uer  Aildressor,  all  types  of  wliicli 
will  use  same  plates  and  tiling  equipment. 
Price  $20.00  DELIVERED  in  U.  S.  A.,  or  complete  uitli  ouc  hundred  addressed  plates;  steel 
tiling  tray  and  iiidi  x  laljs  $22.65.    Additional  plates  2c  each,    t'atalogue  free  upon  request. 


MONTAGUE   MAILING   MACHINERY  CO.,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE,  u.  S.  A. 
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A  War  Correspondents'  Village 
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"Wandering-s  on  the  East  Front,"  and 
apparently,  within  obvious  military  lim- 
itations, he  did  wander.  One  day  an- 
other man  came  in  to  lunch  with  the 
news  that  he  was  off  on  the  best  trip 
he'd  had  yet — he  was  going  back  to 
Vienna  fcrr  his  skis,  to  go  down  into 
the  Tyrol  and  work  along  the  glaciers 
to  the  battery  positions.  Another  man, 
a  Budapest  painter,  started  off  for  an 
indefinite  stay  with  an  army  corps  in 
Bessarabia.  He  was  to  be,  indeed,  part 
of  the  army  for  the  time  being,  and 
all  his  work  belonged  to  the  army  first. 
As  this  is  being  written  a  number  of 
painters  sent  out  on  similar  expeditions 
have  been  giving  an  exhibition  in 
Vienna — portraits  and  pencil  sketches 
much  like  those  Frederic  Remington 
used  to  make. 

Foreigners  not  intending  to  remain 
in  Austria-Hungary  could  not  expect 
such  privileges,  naturally;  but  if  they 
were  admitted  to  the  Quartier  at  all 
they  were  sent  on  the  ordinary  group 
excursions  like  the  home  correspondents 
themselves.  Indeed,  the  wonder  was — 
in  view  of  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  neutral  correspondents  drifted 
about  Europe;  the  naivete,  to  put  it 
mildly,  with  which  the  wildest  romances 
had  been  printed  in  American  news- 
papers, and  the  incredible  behavior  of 
several  American  correspondents — that 
we  were  peMaitted  to  see  as  much  as 
we  did. 

One  day  ^icopy  of  the  New  York 
"Times"  *ti^*9ed  up  at  the  Presse- 
Quartier  \vith  a  long  two-column  story, 
under  a  Bucharest  date  line,  sent  by 
an  alleged  American  correspondent.  Be- 
ginning with  the  misstatement  that  no 
Americans  were  permitted  to  go  to  the 
front  in  Austria-Hungary,  this  indi- 
vidual, whose  name  I  had  never  heard, 
narrated  a  series  of  Nick  Carter  ad- 
ventures, including  getting  to  the  front 
without  any  pass  whatsoever,  merely 
by  volunteering  as  a  cattle  driver,  and 
once  there  seeing  the  dead  "pitch- 
forked" into  wagons,  an  officer  plunging 
his  sword  through  the  chest  of  a  sol- 
dier who  happened  to  be  scuffling  in 
front  of  him — in  short,  a  series  of  rav- 
ings that  one  would  think  could  not  pass 
the  sleepiest  copy  reader  or  even  the 
editor  of  a  monthly  magazine.  It  was 
not  an  agreeable  spectacle  for  Ameri- 
cans trying,  under  conditions  difficult 
at  best,  to  do  legitimate  work.  A  pro- 
test in  writing  from  the  commandant 
was  read  to  us,  but  I  could  not  see  that 
the  privileges  of  the  two  Americans, 
then  at  the  Quartier,  were  in  any  way 
restricted. 

When  a  group  started  for  the  front, 


it  left  N- 


in  its  own  car,  which, 
except  when  the  itinerary  included  some 
large  city — Lemberg,  for  instance — 
served  as  a  little  hotel  until  they  came 
back  again.  The  car  was  a  clean,  second- 
class  coach,  of  the  usual  European  com- 
partment kind,  two  men  to  a  compart- 
ment, and  at  night  they  bunked  on 
the  long  transverse  seats  comfortably 
enough.  We  took  one  long  trip  of  a 
thousand  miles  or  so  in  this  way,  tak- 
ing our  own  motor,  on  a  separate  flat 
car,  and  even  an  orderly-seivant  for 
each  man. 

Each  of  these  groups  was,  of  course, 
accompanied  by  an  officer  guide — 
several  were  detailed  at  the  Quartier 
for  this  special  duty — whose  complex 
and  nerve-racking  task  it  was  to  answer 
all  questions,  make  all  arrangements, 
report  to  each  local  commandant,  pass 
sentries,  and  comfortably  waft  his  flock 
cf  civilians  through  the  maze  of  bar- 
riers which  cover  every  foot,  so  to  speak, 
of  this  region  near  the  front. 

The  Correspondents'  Privileges 

THE  things  correspondents  were  per- 
mitted to  see  differed  from  those 
seen  on  the  other  fronts  less  in  kind 
than  in  quantity.  More  trips  were  made, 
but  there  is  and  can  be  little  place  for 
a  civilian  on  a  "front,"  any  spot  in 
which,  over  a  strip  several  miles  wide, 
from  the  heavy  artillery  positions 
of  one  side  to  the  heavy  artillery  of 
the  other,  may  be  in  absolute  quiet 
one  minute  and  the  next  the  center 
of  fire. 

There  is  no  time  to  bother  with  civil- 
ians during  an  offensive,  and,  if  a  re- 
treat is  likely,  no  commander  wishes  to 
have  country  described  which  may  pres- 
ently be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Hidden  batteries  in  action,  reserves 
moving  up,  wounded  coming  back,  fly- 
ers, trenches  quiet  for  the  moment— 
this  is  about  as  close  to  actual  fight- 
ing as  the  outsider,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  can  expect  to  get  on 
any  front. 

The  difference  in  Austria-Hungary 
was  that  correspondents  saw  these  things, 
and  the  ba1;:tle  fields  and  captured  cities, 
not  as  mere  outsiders,  picked  up  from 
a  hotel  and  presently  to  be  dropped 
there  again,  but  as,  in  a  sense,  a  part 
of  the  army  it.self.  They  had  their  com- 
mandant to  report  to,  their  "camp"  and 
"uniform" — the  gold-and-black  Presse- 
Quartier  arm  band — and  when  they  had 
finished  one  excursion  they  returned  to 
headquarters  with  the  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  in  another  ten  days  or  so 
they  would  start  out  again. 


Held  to  Answer 

Continued  from  page  23 
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The  secret  of  who  did  steal  them  was 
the  young  man's.  Suppose  he  were  too 
weak  to  speak  out.  The  minister  could 
never  speak  without  breaking  the  vow 
he  had  made  that  morning.  But  the 
realization  that,  even  if  Rollie  was 
minded  to  speak,  he  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  flashed  forcibly  into 
Hampstead's  mind  when  he  heard  the 
rumble  of  wheels  on  the  wooden  runway 
outside  his  study  door.  This  runway 
had  been  constructed  to  make  it  easy 
for  the  Angel  of  the  Chair  to  visit  her 
pastor.  That  rumbling  sound  proclaimed 
that  she  was  doing  the  very  unusual 
thing  of  visiting  him  now,  after  night 
had  fallen. 

Nor  had  the  minister  ever  seen  Mrs. 
Burbeck  look  more  frail  and  spiritual 
than  to-night. 

"You  seem  almost  like  another  son 
to  me,"  she  began,  as  if  to  explain  the 
depth  of  consideration  and  anxiety 
which  looked  out  of  her  luminous  eyes. 
"You  must  know,"  she  explained  with 
quivering  lip,  "that  if  anything  should 
happen  to  Rollie  it  would  crush  me ;  that 
I  should  not  care  to  live — in  fact,  should 
not  be  able  to  live.  I  feel  as  much  con- 
sideration for  you — every  bit." 

Reaching  out,  she  gave  the  hand  of 
the  minister  an  impulsive  clasp  that  was 
eloquent  of  affection  and  tenderness. 

THE  minister,  with  a  lump  in  his 
throat  that  made  speech  impossible, 
returned  the  pressure  of  the  saintly 
woman's  hand  and  the  look  of  her  eyes; 
while,  vows  or  no  vows,  he  resolved 
that  never  through  him,  while  his  shoul- 
ders were  broad  enough  to  receive  the 
brunt  of  the  charge,  should  this  fond, 
frail  mother  be  permitted  to  sufl'er  one 


pang  on  account  of  the  knowledge  that 
her  son  was  a  thief. 

But  Mrs.  Burbeck  had  not  come  alone 
to  express  sympathy.  Wise  in  the  wis- 
dom of  that  reflective  life  which  her 
affliction  forced  upon  her,  she  was  much 
keener  to  sense  the  elements  of  real  dan- 
ger in  the  affair  than  the  minister  him- 
self, and  her  words  showed  that  her  spirit 
was  as  stout  as  her  body  was  frail. 

""VrOU  must  act  immediately  and  vig- 

X  orously,"  she  insisted.  "Begin  your 
defense  by  a  counterattack.  Declare 
your  disbelief  that  the  diamonds  have 
actually  been  stolen.  Sue  out  a  warrant 
of  search,  and  you  will  probably  find 
them  now  concealed  among  her  effects. 
This  countersearch  would  hold  the  pub- 
lic verdict  in  suspense,  and  it  would 
1)6  like  your  well-known  aggressive 
personality.  If  the  search  fails  to 
reveal  them,  if  her  diamonds  really  are' 
stolen,  your  complete  vindication  must 
depend  upon  the  capture  and  exposure^ 
of  the  thief." 

Mrs.  Burbeck  was  emphatic. 

Hampstead  wiped  his  moist  brow 
nervously.  It  was  terrible  that  this 
woman  of  all  persons  in  the  world 
should  say  this  to  him.  "But  how  un- 
just to  force  a  contract  like  that  upon 
me !"  he  urged. 

"It  is  unjust,"  she  admitted;  "yet  the: 
innocent  often  suffer  injustice,  and  you 
must  realize  that  you  are  not  immune., 
That  is  your  only  course,  and  I  earner 
specifically  to  warn  you  of  it.  Prove 
there  was  no  theft  or  get  the  thief!" 

"I  cannot  do  either,"  he  confessed, 
half-whispering  his  desperation.  "Yet 
I  think  I  begin  to  appreciate  how  sound 
your  advice  is.    But  there  are  reason^ 
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ALTHOUGH  but  just  announced,  and 
/A  hardly  on  the  market,  the  demand  for 
the  Stewart  Starter  for  Ford  Cars  is 
already  tremendous. 

Ford  owners,  their  wives  and  daughters, 
see  in  this  Stewart  Starter  complete  emanci- 
pation from  all  the  trouble  of  driving  a  car. 

No  more  hand-cranking  —  all  you  need  to 
do  is  to  sit  in  the  car  and  merely  press  a 
pedal  with  your  foot. 

Then  too,  there  is  no  more  back-breaking 
job  of  pumping  tires  with  a  hand  pump  ^just 
attach  a  hose  connection  to  this  Stewart 
Starter  and  your  tires  are  blown  up  while  you 
stand  and  look  on.  Saves  buying  a  tire  pump. 


Also  saves  your  tire  costs  by  always  keep- 
ing them  fully  inflated. 

The  Stewart  Starter  is  built  on  the  com- 
pressed air  principle,  acknowledged  by  author- 
ities to  be  the  only  principle  upon  which  a 
Starter  should  be  built. 

No  other  principle  gives  dependable  power 
enough  to  always  start  a  FORD  Car. 

Starts  Engine  from  the  Seat — Also  pumps 
Your  Tires 

The  Stewart  Starter  is  always  dependable. 
It  always  turns  the  engine  over  in  any 
weather. 

An  air  pressure  of  200  lbs.  is  always  on  hand 


to  start  your  Ford  car  or  pump  your  tires.  Air 
pressure  is  automatically  kept  up  to  the  re- 
quired limit. 

Weighs  only  40  pounds  and  this  is  evenly  balanced 
in  the  center  of  car — a  great  advantage  over  starters 
weighing  two  or  three  times  as  much,  and  where  the 
weight  is  mostly  on  one  side  of  the  car. 

The  Stewart  Starter  virtually  requires  no  attention 
after  being  installed  on  your  Ford  car. 

Nothing  to  deteriorate.  You  can  always  depend 
upon  your  Stewart  Starter.  Any  Ford  owner  can  in- 
stall it.    Fully  guaranteed. 

30  Days'  Trial  Offer 

Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  thoroughly  satis- 
fied after  30  days'  trial  on  your  car. 

Send  for  complete  catalog  of  all  "Stewart  Products." 


Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corporation,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


i^iteum^  Speedometer 
for  FORD  Cars 

Every  Ford   owner  wants 
the  Magnetic  Type  Speedom- 
eter that  he  knows  95^^  of  all 
car  manufacturers  equip  their 
cars  with.     Used  by  over 
1  700,000  car  owners  on  their 
cars  every  day.    Same  equip- 
ment,  complete   as  "J" 
the  highest  priced    $  J^|J 
cars. 


f^teJvWih  Motor-driven 
Warning  Signal 

Not  an  electric  vibrator  or 
"buzzer."  Contains  a  real 
motor  such  as  is  found  in  sig- 
nals priced  as  high  as  $35. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  A 
strictly  high-grade  Motor- 
Driven  Warning  Signal.  None 
better.    Complete  with  $g 


bracket,  wiring,  etc. 


^^asoline  System- 

evi"fl"'^'^.P°''^'^^'^"tomatIc 
even  flow  of  gasoline  to  the  car 
buretor,  under  all  conditions  and 
on  all  grades.  Thousands  of  c"^ 
owners  have  brought  therr^M 

carsuptodatebyi'nSalttths 
system.  SaveslOJ^tolSV  qr^  Vif 
on  your  gasoline  bills.  ^iQ 


jdteuM^  Prodiicts 


Saves  voiir  u  , 

t'>e  costs.  Don?  •  ^^^^ 
t'res   by  the  ■^"'"^ 

"method  any  Jnn  ^"''■Punip 
installed.  ^"'ck/y 
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MSTERINE 

til.  D,.,;.'"".^ 


The  Safe  Antiseptic 

Hais  Mffiiinij>^  Uses 


J  mm' 

USTKRINI 

i 

PHARMACAL  COMP/jJ*. 


ST  LOUIS  MO  ,U  S  A-  , 


Listerine  is  a  superior  den- 
tifrice, because  it  is  liquid  and 
antiseptic.  A  liquid  antiseptic 
can  protect  those  surfaces  of 
the  teeth  which  the  brush 
cannot  cleanse. 

Listerine  is  excellent  for  purposes  of 
personal  hygiene.  It  is  an  effective 
deodorant  for  employment  in  cases 
of  excessive  perspiration. 

Listerine  is  a  safe  antiseptic  which 
has  many  valuable  uses  in  the  care  of 
children.  An  ounce  of  Listerine  iri 
a  quart  of  water  forms  a  refreshing 
application  for  sponge  bathing  in 
illness  or  health. 

Listerine  is  an  agreeable  after-shav- 
ing lotion.  It  protects  the  skin  from 
the  harmful  effects  of  free  alkali  in 
shaving  soaps.  It  relieves  the  sting 
caused  by  a  close  shave  or  dull  razor. 

Listerine  is  extensively  imitated. 
When  a  safe,  efficient  and  trustworthy 
antiseptic  is  needed,  buy  Listerine 
in  the  original  bottle.  Be  assured 
of  the  genuine  by  the  appearance  of 
the  package  —  brown  wrapper — 
round  bottle. 

Four  Sizes:  15c,  25c,  50c,  $1 

Manufactured  only  by 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Toronto,  Can. 


The  original  bottle 


If  I  Only  had  Known — 

llfieht  IKPW  rej-olve  that  never  again  yon  will  have  to  say 
r(  worth  knowing'  about  but  you 
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lO  Shaves  H 

Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  mnny  men  who  shave 
thcmselveB.  Old  hladee  made  sharp- 
er tlian  new— in  lu  Beconde.  Quick. 
vclv(.-ty  ehtives  for  life  witb  the 
wonderful,  new 

Rotasirop 

■lui.t  drop  blade  in.  turn  handle 
N..Unn>r  to  k.  t  out  of  order.  Ma- 
chino  Kivca  "tiuel  and  too  action", 
Jtiat  like  a  barber  acropa  a  razor. 
10  Days  Fr«e  Trial—write 

f<,r  b.ioHet.  ,S.-..d  name  of 
nearest  dealer  and  atato  make 

Burka  Mfg.  Co.,  D»pt.a362Dar«on.  O. 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc., 
free.    i*atenta  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  .Scl«ntiric  Aiueri(;un. 

MUNN  &  CO., 689  Woolworth  Bldg.,N.1r 

WASHINCTON  OFFICE :  625  F  Sired.  Washinnlon,  D  C 


Every  Married  Couple 

^^^^L  211  who  coniemplale  marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  infotmaiive  book 

"The  Science  of  a 
New  Life" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  fore- 
most medical  and  religiou-i  critics 
throughout  the  U.  S.  Unfolds  ihe 
secrets  of  married  happiness, so  often 
revealed  too  late  !  No  book  like  it 
lo  be  had  at  the  price.  We  can 
only  give  a  few  of  the  chapter  sub- 
jects here  as  this  book  is  not  meant 
for  children.    (Agents  wanted): 

Marriage  and  Its  Advaatage3.     .K^e  at  Which 
t«  Marrv.     Uw  of  Choice.     Love  ■  Analjaed. 
yualities  One  ShoiiW  Avoid  in  Choosinf.  An- 
imy  of  RejiroductioD.      AiaatiTeDesa :  Con- 


Special  Offer 


■Vhf 


laij.ru- 
order 


inti-udui 

into  as  many  uei^'li- 
liOPliooda  aa  possilde 
we  will,  for  a  linii  ted 
time,  send  oui-  ropy 
only  to  any  ri-ader  nl 
tliirt  MaKazi  Me,  post- 
paid. Upon  receipt 
of  $2.00. 


tinence.  Childn 

(•(.nceijtion.  I'reginancj. 
TWILKiHT  SI.KEP.  Nursing. 
Married  Life  is  Secured, 


Confinement. 
HoH  ft  Uft|>I>y 


Descriptive  circular  giving  full 
and  complete  table  of  contents 
mailed  FREE. 

97  Rose  Street 
City 


J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  ll^ToI 
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OpeCiai  discount  „n    tirsl    shipment  dirrri 
from  farlorj.   Write  for  s.Hiiiple— Ktiite  tire 

The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co.  //^}^ 
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The  University  of  Chicago 

TJ  A  M  r<  in  addition  to  resident 
0  Ulll  ij  ''vork,  off  era  alio  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

STUDY  Simlri^rlsii:.  ^iiifi 

•:»ib  Year    U  of  C.  (Dir.  A)  Chic.fo,  III.  """"'^T""" 


that  I  cannot  g:ive  you,  that  I  cannot 
Kive  to  anyone,  why  the  course  which 
you  suggest  cannot  be  followed.  And 
now,"  he  murmured  like  a  benediction, 
"may  God  take  care  of  you.  May  He 
keep  your  frail  body  in  strength  and 
your  .soul  in  peace  and  fortitude."  Then 
he  added,  as  if  with  sudden  premoni- 
tion of  impending  danger:  "Conserve  all 
the  strength  of  your  beautiful  spirit.  It 
may  be  that  I  shall  have  to  lean  heavily 
upon  you." 

"You  may  have  my  life  to  the  utter- 
most," the  mother  said  sweetly,  not 
dreaming  the  thought  which  the  words 
suggested  to  her  pastor  and  friend. 

DR.  HAMPSTEAD  arranged  for  three 
trusted  friends  to  meet  him  in  Judge 
Brennan's  chambers  at  nine  o'clock  that 
night  and  qualify  as  his  bondsmen. 
Within  ten  minutes  after  that  hour 
the  formalities  in  the  judge's  chambers 
were  concluded  and  the  minister's  brief 
period  of  arrest  was  at  an  end. 

But  as  he  turned  to  the  assistant 
district  attorney,  backed  by  the  two 
detectives,  the  minister  suddenly  recol- 
lected that  Rollo  Burbeck's  I  0  U  for 
.$1,100  was  in  this  same  safe-deposit  box. 
If  the  detectives  got  an  eye  on  that 
card,  it  would  start  innumerable  trends 
of  suspicion,  each  of  which  would  center 
on  the  young  bank  cashier.  This  would 
involve  the  young  man  in  explanations 
he  would  be  unaljle  to  make.  It  would 
mean  his  ruin!  And  Rollie  must  not  be 
ruined.  The  vision  of  the  mother's  face, 
but  an  hour  before  so  tenderly  solicitous 
for  himself,  and  with  such  doting,  happy 
pride  in  her  boy,  rose  before  his  eyes. 

"Searle!"  the  minister  exclaimed  pas- 
.sionately.  "You  must  not  proceed  with 
this.  If  you  are  a  man  of  any  heart, 
you  will  not  persist  against  my  plead- 
ings. I  tell  you  frankly  there  are  se- 
crets in  that  box  that,  while  they  would 
do  you  no  good,  could  be  used  to  ruin 
innocent  men — guilty  ones,  too,  perhaps 
— but  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  You 
have  no  right  to  violate  such  confidences 
because  they  happen  to  be  in  writing." 

The  judge,  the  attorney  and  even  the 
minister's  three  friends  were  surprised 
at  the  degree  of  agitation  displayed  by 
the  minister.  It  appeared  like  an  emo- 
tion held  in  leash  which  at  last  had 
broken  forth.  But  only  Searle  saw  now 
that  it  was  an  incriminating  circum- 
stance and  gloated  over  this  reassur- 
ance that  the  actress  had  not  lied  to  him. 

"And  I  tell  you  I  have  no  intention 
of  violating  them,"  returned  Searle 
testily.  "My  order  is  a  warrant  of 
search  for  a  diamond  necklace.  I  will 
be  in  that  box  in  five  minutes.  If  you 
want  to  be  present,  come  along."  He 
turned  toward  the  door,  followed  by 
the  two  detectives. 

The  minister,  now  genuinely  per- 
turbed, realizing  his  powerlessness  to 
prevent  the  search,  followed  the  attorney 
closely,  grateful  that  his  bondsmen  saw 
fit  to  accompany  him  without  waiting 
for  an  invitation. 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of 
witnesses,  the  inspection  of  the  min- 
ister's box  was  made  upon  a  table  in 
the  vault  room  itself.  In  the  group  of 
onlookers,  Hampstead,  because  of  his 
commanding  figure,  his  remarkable  face, 
and  his  very  natural  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
presence. 

He  recalled  how  the  search  of  the 
box,  after  all  these  excessive  precau- 
tions of  the  district  attorney's  office, 
could  only  recoil  upon  their  case  like 
a  boomerang;  but  his  countenance 
shaded  again  to  an  expression  of  anx- 
ious helplessness  as  Searle  paused  dra- 
matically with  his  hand  upon  the  box. 

It  was  a  long,  hairy  hand,  with  a 
misshapen  nail  upon  the  thumb  and  a 
heavy  onyx  ring  upon  the  third  finger. 
Somehow  it  was  not  a  pleasant  hand  to 
look  upon.  Hampstead  had  the  horrid 
feeling  that  this  was  the  hand  of  doom 
for  Rollie  and  for  the  Angel  of  the 
Chair.  He  felt  the  mad  wish  that  his 
right  arm  held  a  sword ;  with  one  swing- 
ing blow  he  could  have  severed  that  hand. 

But  it  was  too  late  now.  The  hand 
lifted  the  hinged  cover  of  the  box.  The 
contents  were  revealed.  A  long  white 
envelope  lay  on  top. 

As  if  from  a  nervous  eagerness  to 
come  quickly  at  the  object  of  his  search, 
the  assistant  district  attorney  turned 
the  box  upside  down.  Nothing  appeared 
but  papers:  legal-looking  documents, 
neatly  folded,  long  envelopes  carefully 
sealed,  and  other  shorter  ones,  some  in 
business  form  and  some  in  the  square 
eccentric  shapes  employed  in  social  cor- 
respondence. Most  of  these  latter  bore 
the  familiar  evidence  of  once  having 
traveled  through  the  mails. 


The  attorney  attempted  to  open  none  i 
of  them.     Proceeding  with  deliberate 
care  as  if  to  vindicate  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  the  bondsmen  from  the  suspicion 
of  the  minister  that  he  might  be  on  a  7 
"fishing  expedition,"  Searle  merely  took  " 
up  each  piece  of  matter  singly  and  pre- 
cisely, felt  it  over  with  his  long  thin 
fingers  and  laid  it  by,  until  at  length  \ 
but  two  envelopes  remained.    The  first 
of  the.se  was  long  and  empty  looking, 
and  gave  evidence  that  the  flap  had  been 
rudely,    if    not    ha.stily,    torn  open. 
Searle  held  it  in  his  hand. 

Hampstead's  heart  stood  still;  he 
knew  that  this  must  be  the  envelope  | 
which  had  contained  the  Wadham  cur-  i 
rency,  hence  between  this  attorney's 
thumb  and  forefinger,  screened  by  one 
thickness  of  paper,  lay  the  card  that 
was  the  clue  to  Rollo  Burbeck's  crimes. 
But  the  moment  of  suspense  passed. 

Submitting  it  to  the  same  inquisitive 
finger  manipulation  as  the  others,  yet 
not  looking  within  it  nor  turning  it  over 
to  read  what  might  be  written  on  the 
face,  Searle  laid  the  Wadham  envelope 
on  the  pile  of  discards. 

But  in  the  meantime  Hampstead  was 
asking  himself  suspiciously  what  was 
in  the  last  envelope.  He  thought  he 
knew  by  heart  every  separate  document 
that  was  in  the  box,  and  he  could  not 
recall  what  this  might  be. 

"You  must  be  convinced  by  now," 
argued  Searle,  as  if  deliberately 
heightening  the  suspense  while  he 
turned  a  straight  glance  upon  the  min- 
ister, "that  I  had  no  object  in  inspecting 
the  contents  of  this  box  except  to  search 
for  the  diamonds." 

"And  you  have  not  found  them!"  ex- 
claimed Silas  Wadham,  one  of  the 
bondsmen. 


THE  minister  did  not  speak  at  all, 
did  not  e.ven  raise  his  eyes  to  meet 
the  glance  of  Searle.  His  gaze  was 
fixed  as  his  mind  was  fascinated  by  the 
mystery  of  the  last,  lone  envelope. 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Searle  significantly 
to  Wadham's  interjection,  but  instead 
of  disappointment  there  was  that  preg- 
nancy in  his  tones  which  heightens  and 
intensifies  expectancy.  At  the  same  time 
he  took  up  the  envelope  by  one  end. 
Under  the  weight  of  something  within, 
the  paper  bent  surprisingly  in  the  mid- 
dle and  the  lower  end  swung  pendant 
and  baglike,  accompanied  by  the  slight- 
est perceptible  metallic  sound.  Every 
member  of  the  group  of  witnesses 
leaned  forward  with  an  involuntary 
start.  Triumph  flooded  the  face  of 
Searle.  With  his  left  hand  he  seized  the' 
heavy  baglike  end  and  raised  it  while  . 
the  envelope  was  turned  in  his  fingers, 
showing  the  printing  in  the  corner. 

"This  envelope  bears  the  name  and 
address  of  the  Rev.  John  Hampstead," 
he  announced,  his  tones  sounding  hol- 
low in  that  tomblike  place.  "I  now  open 
it  in  your  presence." 

Nervously  the  assistant  district  at- 
torney tore  off  the  end  of  the  envelope, 
squinted  within,  and  exclaimed :  "It 
contains — "  His  voice  halted  for  an  in- 
stant while  he  dramatically  tipped  the 
envelope  toward  the  table  and  a  string 
of  fire  flowed  out  and  lay  quivering  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  all — "the  Dounay  dia- 
monds!" 

The  jewels  compelled  the  attention  of 
all ;  then  every  eye  was  turned  upon  the 
accused  minister. 

But  these  inquisitorial  glances  came 
too  late.  Amazement,  bewilderment,  a 
sense  of  outrage  and  hot  indignation, 
had  been  reeled  across  the  screen  of  his 
features;  but  that  was  in  the  ticking 
seconds  while  the  gaze  of  all  was  on  the 
strangely  behaving  envelope  and  then 
upon  the  scintillating  diamonds.  Now 
the  curious  eyes  rested  upon  a  man  who, 
after  a  moment  in  which  to  think,  had 
visioned  himself  surrounded  and  over- 
whelmed by  circumstances  that  were 
absolutely  damning — his  own  conduct  of 
the  last  few  minutes  the  most  damning 
of  all.  His  face  was  as  white  as  the 
paper  of  the  envelope  which  contained 
the  irrefutable  evidence.  His  eyes  ques- 
tioningly  searched  the  faces  in  the  cir- 
cle about  him  as  if  for  confirmation  of 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  logic  of  hi.' 
own  mind  forced  him  irresistibly.  In 
not  one  was  that  confirmation  wanting. 

"It  has  come,"  he  murmured  hoarsely, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands:  "it 
has  come!" 

His  cross  had  come! 

SOME  odd,  disastrous  chain  of  se- 
quences which  he  had  not  yet  the 
time  to  reason  out  had  fixed  this  crimt 
on  him.  By  another  equally  disastrou-' 
chain  of  sequences  he  must  bear  it? 
guilt  or  be  false  to  his  confessor's  vow 
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Especially  must  he  bear  it  if  he  would 
shield  that  doting  mother  who  trusted 
him  and  loved  him. 

As  if  to  hold  himself  together,  he 
.clasped  his  arms  before  him  and  his 
chin  sank  forward  on  his  breast.  As  if 
to  accustom  his  mind  to  the  new  view 
from  which  he  must  look  out  upon  the 
world,  he  closed  his  eyes.  The  heaving 
chest,  the  tense  jaws,  the  quivering  lips 
and  the  mop  of  hair  that  fell  disheveled 
round  his  temples,  all  combined  to  make 
up  the  convincing  picture  of  the  break- 
ing of  a  strong  man. 

Not  one  of  those  present,  cross  or 
sjTnpathetic,  but  felt  himself  a  wit- 
ness to  a  tragedy  in  which  a  man  of 
noble  aspirations  had  been  overtaken 
and  hopelessly  crushed  by  an  ingrained 
weakness  which  had  expressed  itself  in 
sordid  crime. 

Even  the  hard  face  of  Searle  soft- 
ened. With  the  diamonds  gleaming 
where  they  lay,  he  began  mechanically 
to  replace  the  contents  of  the  box. 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  minister  with 
melancholy  interest,  "that  I  may  take 
it  now." 

"Certainly,  doctor,"  replied  the  at- 
torney suavely,  yielding  his  place; 
nevertheless  there  was  a  slight  expres- 
sion of  surprise  upon  his  face,  as  upon 
those  of  the  others,  at  the  minister's 
sudden  revival  of  concern  for  what  must 
now  be  an  utterly  trifling  detail  so  far 
as  his  own  future  went.  Hampstead 
appeared  to  perceive  this. 

"There  are  sacred  responsibilities 
here,"  he  explained  gravely,  his  hesitant 
utterance  proclaiming  the  deeps  that 
were  stirred  within  him;  "which,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  you  gentlemen,  even  at 
such  an  hour,  I  w^ould  not  like  to  forget." 

TAKING  up  a  handful  of  the  papers, 
he  ran  them  through  his  fingers,  his 
eye  pausing  for  a  moment  to  scan  each 
one  of  them,  and  his  expression  kindling 
with  first  one  memory  and  then  another, 
as  if  he  found  a  mournful  satisfaction 
in  recalling  past  days  when  many  a 
man  and  woman  had  found  peace  for 
their  souls  in  making  him  the  sharer  in 
their  heart  burdens — days  which  every 
member  of  that  little  circle  felt  in- 
stinctively were  now  gone  forever. 

Last  of  all  his  eye  checked  itself  upon 
che  envelope  marked  "Wadham  cur- 
rency." Allowing  the  other  papers  to 
4lip  back  to  their  place  in  the  box,  the 
■ninister  turned  his  glance  into  the  open 
•ide  of  this  remaining  envelope.  It  was 
;mpty,  save  for  a  card  tucked  in  the  cor- 
ler.  "This  thing  appears  to  have  served 
ts  purpose,"  he  commented  absently,  as 
f  talking  to  himself.  Then  casually  he 
-ore  the  envelope  across,  and  then  again 
ind  again;  finer  and  finer;  yet  not  so 
ine  as  to  excite  suspicion.  Looking  for 
I  wastebasket  and  finding  none,  he  was 
ibout  to  drop  the  fragments  in  his 
oat  pocket. 

"I  will  take  them,"  said  the  vault 
ustodian,  holding  out  his  hand.  To  him 
he  minister  unhesitatingly  committed 
he  shredded  envelope  and  card  which 
ontained  the  only  documentary  clue  to 
iny  other  person  than  himself  as  the 
hief  of  the  Dounay  diamonds.  A  few 
ninutes  later  this  clue  was  in  the  waste- 
lasket  outside.  The  next  morning  it 
vas  burned. 

But  the  next  morning  also  the  story 
■f  the  finding  of  the  diamonds  in 
)r.  Hampstead's  vault  and  his  guilty 
lemeanor  at  the  time  was  widely 
eralded  in  the  public  prints;  and, 
s  a  matter  of  fact,  within  forty-eight 
ours  from  the  time  when  the  scene  in 
he  vault  room  was  enacted  to  Thursday 
ight  when  the  first  glimmer  of  a  way 
ut  came  to  the  beleaguered  man,  the 
eavy  guns  of  the  newspapers  had  bat- 
ered  and  blasted  out  of  existence  the 
1st  shreds  of  his  high  reputation. 

To  the  victim  it  .seemed  unbelievable 
hat  the  thing  could  be  done.  Yet  it  was 
one;  and  with  a  riotous  headline  holi- 
ay  in  the  doing  of  it.  But  while  the 
ublic  fed  fat  eyes  to  surfeit  on  the 
pectacle  of  a  trusted  clergyman's  fall, 
ie  man  himself,  although  with  a  hunted 
>ok  growing  in  his  eyes,  remained  ada- 
ant  in  his  unwavering  silence.  He 
ared  not  even  tell  the  truth. 
But  on  Thursday  night  Hamp.stead's 
wn  heart  joined  loudest  of  all  in  the 
lorus  that  clamored  for  the  unsealing 
r  his  lips.  The  hour  was  late,  and  he 
It  alone  in  his  study.  The  evening 
apers  were  at  his  elbow,  but  it  was 
'ng  before  he  could  bring  himself  to 
,ike  them  up.  When  he  did  it  was  to 
;icounter  an  appalling  debauch  of  some 
jporter's  imagination  in  which  the 
^linister's  acquaintance  and  association 
I  ith  Miss  Dounay  when  he  was  himself 
n  actor  were  woven  together  with  the 
imber  of  his  call;-!  upon  her  at  uncon 
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ventional  hours  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
When  the  minister  had  finished  read- 
ing this  story  he  sat  white  and  mo- 
tionless as  marble.  To-morrow  Bessie 
would  be  receiving  her  M.  A.  degree  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  After  this 
and  a  summer  in  Europe  she  was  com- 
ing back  to  California  and  to  him! 

But  now  as  he  read  this  story  he  knew 
that  she  would  not  come  back  to  him. 
The  vague  suspicions  engendered  by  his 
confession  of  the  brief  attachment  for 
Miss  Dounay  had  never  been  quite 
wiped  out.  He  suspected  it  was  a  thing 
no  woman  ever  successfully  wipes  out. 
This  salacious  lie  would  be  telegraphed 
widely.  Bessie  would  see  it.  More  than 
anyone  else  she  would  be  inclined  to  be- 
lieve implicitly  the  inferences  to  which 
it  pointed. 

But  while  struggling  to  realize  the 
full  extent  of  this  calamity  there  came 
a  furtive  tap  at  the  outside  door  of  the 
study,  and  a  pallid,  terrified  young  man 
crept  in  with  a  frightened  backward 
look  as  if  danger  lurked  in  the  shadows 
of  the  palm  trees. 

"Rollie!"  exclaimed  Dr.  Hampstead. 

"She  haunted  me!"  the  conscience- 
stricken  man  faltered  helplessly,  sink- 
ing into  a  chair.  "She  threatened  to 
denounce  me  right  there  in  the  bank 
if  I  dared  to  communicate  with  you." 
Again  there  was  that  frightened  look 
backward  to  the  door. 

As  Rollie  told  his  story  the  minister 
gasped  with  relief  to  learn  that  his  own 
plight  was  due  to  no  Judaslike  be- 
trayal, but  that  the  young  man  was, 
like  himself,  a  victim  of  this  scheming, 
devilish  woman.  He  listened  with  sym- 
pathetic eagerness  while  the  narrator 
depicted  brokenly  the  frightful  conflict 
between  fear  and  duty  through  which 
he  had  passed  during  the  last  two  days. 

The  duty  of  each  was  still  plain.  The 
silence  must  be  kept.  Moreover,  in  this 
revulsion  of  feeling  from  doubt  to  ac- 
tive sympathy,  the  minister  perceived 
how  much  the  young  man  had  suff'ered 
and  realized  that  his  presence  here,  even 
after  forty-eight  hours  of  cowardly  si- 
lence, was  really  a  moral  victory.  Hamp- 
stead began  to  hope  rather  confidently 
for  Rollie  and  was  sensible  of  the  entry 
of  a  new  motive  for  the  great  sacri- 
fice which  was  being  forced  upon  him. 
The  minister  wished  henceforth  not 
merely  to  be  true  to  his  vow,  nor 
even  to  save  a  few  weeks  or,  at  most, 
a  few  years  of  the  life  of  a  saintly 
woman,  but  to  save  the  soul  of  a  man ! 

From  that  hour  the  bearing  of  John 
Hampstead  under  the  succession  of 
blows  that  were  falling  upon  him  had  in 
it  more  of  the  self-abandonment  of  one 
who  finds  a  religious  ecstasy  even  in  pain. 

Yet  there  was  also  hope  for  himself 
in  Rollie's  story.  This  lay  In  the  fact 
that  an  explanation  of  the  presence  of. 
the  diamonds  in  the  vault  might  now  be 
offered,  and  his  caller  was  no  more  than 
out  of  the  dooi'  when  the  minister's 
hand  was  reaching  for  the  telephone. 

Next  morning  the  papers  made  a 
fresh  sensation  out  of  the  announce- 
ment that  Dr.  Hampstead  had  sud- 
denly changed  his  policy,  and  now  de- 
manded an  immediate  examination  upon 
the  charge  against  him,  and  accordingly 
the  hearing  had  been  .set  for  ten  o'clock 
on  Saturday  morning  in  the  court  room 
of  Police  Judge  Brennan. 
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The  Picked  Army  of  the  Telephone 


THE  whole  metropolitan  community 
was  instantly  on  the  qui  vive  for 
some  startling  disclosure,  and  prepared 
in  the  child  soul  of  it  to  swing  as  wildly 
back  to  the  first  extreme  as,  in  accept- 
ing the  ruin  of  the  clergyman  as  an 
assured  fact,  it  had  gone  to  the  other. 

The  intervening  day  of  Friday  was 
for  the  accused  minister  a  day  of  im- 
patience and  tedium. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  law,  his  position 
appealed  to  him  as  impregnable.  In 
consequence,  along  toward  the  close  of 
the  day,  he  began  to  be  very  satisfied 
and  very  hopeful. 

Yet  at  about  the  same  hour  a  young 
lady  in  a  room  of  a  hotel  in  Chicago  had 
begun  suddenly  to  be  very  dissatisfied 
and  utterly  hopeless.  She  was  beautiful, 
but  was  recklessly  spoiling  her  beauty 
with  tear^i  which  rained  upon  a  news- 
paper crumpled  in  her  lap.  Only  that 
morning  she  had  been  very  proud  and 
happy,  and  very  tall  and  dignified;  and 
when  she  received  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
her  forehead  had  seemed  very  high  and 
her  manner  quite  self-sufficient.  But  now 
there  was  no  sufficiency  at  all;  no  tears 
oven,  and  low-falling  loops  of  crinkly 
brown  hair  obscured  the  high  fore- 
head entirely.  She  was  not  a  master 
of  arts  any  more.  She  was  a  mere 
woman  with  a  breaking  heart. 


The  whole  telephone-using  pub- 
lic i.s  interested  in  the  army  of 
telephone  employees — what  kind 
of  people  are  they,  how  are  they 
selected  and  trained,  how  are  they 
housed  and  equipped,  and  are  they 
well  paid  and  loyal. 

Ten  billion  messages  a  year  are 
handled  by  the  organization  of  the 
Bell  System,  and  the  task  is  en- 
trusted to  an  army  of  1 60,000  loyal 
men  and  women. 

No  one  of  these  messages  can 
be  put  through  by  an  individual 
employee.  In  every  case  there  must 
be  the  complete  telephone  machine 
or  system  in  working  order,  with 
every  manager,  engineer,  clerk, 
operator,  lineman  and  installer  co- 
operating with  one  another  and 
with  the  public. 

The  Bell  System  has  attracted  the 
brightest,  most  capable  people  for 
each  branch  of  work.  The  training 


is  thorough  and  the  worker  must 
be  specially  fitted  for  his  position. 

Workrooms  are  healthful  and 
attractive,  every  possible  mechan- 
ical device  being  provided  to  pro- 
mote efficiency,  speed  and  comfort 

Good  wages,  an  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  prompt  recog- 
nition of  merit  are  the  rule  through- 
out the  Bell  System. 

An  ample  reserve  fund  is  set 
aside  for  pensions,  accident  and 
sick  benefits  and  insurance  for 
employees,  both  men  and  women. 
"Few  if  any  industries,"  reports  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  "present  so  much  or  such 
widely  distributed,  intelligent  care 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  their 
women  workers  as  is  found  among 
the  telephone  companies." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Bell  telephone  service  is  the 
best  in  the  world. 
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Build  a  BETTER  Home  for  LESS 

money  than  possible  by  old-style  methods. 
All  lumber  for  Lewis-Built  Homes  is  Cut- 
to-Fit,  saving  one-half  the  labor  and  time 

in  erectiiiB.  Lowest  wholesale  factory  prices  on 
all  material  necessary  for  complete  house,  shipped 
direct  to  you.  You  pocket  every  possible  saving 
in  cost  of  material  and  labor.  You  save  time, 
save  work,  save  worry,  save  money;  avoid  waste 
of  lumber,  delays  and  mistakes  in  building. 

1  GO  HOMES— From  $298  to  $3000 
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Knee  Crippled 
Now  Walks 


(jladys  Afitchell,  because  of 
Tubercular  inflammation  of  the 
knee,  had  a  baiUy  ilefornieil  liiiil), 
as  you  see  in  the  photograph. 
I'he  photograph  below,  and  her 
parents'  letter,  teU  you  the  re- 
sults of  her  treatment  at  this 
.Sanitarium. 

"Gladys  nitw  walks  back  and  forth  to  sehuul 
(five  blocks)  tiiid  is  improving  every  day. 
Wish  you  cotthl  have  seen  her  today,  out  in 
the  snow  witli  Iter  sled  gtvini;  a  little  neigh- 
bor girl  a  ride,  and  later  tn  a  snow  ball  fight. 
It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  recrnntnend  your 
In.stitution."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  L.  Mitchell, 
4a4  Kast  ilthSt.,  Newton,  Kans. 

For  Crippled  Children 

The  McLain  Sanitarium  is  a  tlior- 
ouffhiy  equipped  private  Institution 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  trealnieiit 
of  Chib  Feet,  Infantile  Paralysis. 
Spinal  Diseases  and  Deformities. 
Hip  Disease,  Bow  Lei;s,  Knock 
Knees,  Wry  Neck,  etc.,  especially 
as  found  in  children  and  yount; 
adults.  Our  book,  "Deformities  and 
Paralysis'*;  also  "Book  of  Refer- 
ences," free  on  reiiuest. 

The  McLain  Orthopedic  Sanitarium 
857  Aubert  Ave., 
St.  Loois,  Mo. 
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Economically  Efficient 


The  New  3^  Kodak 

THE  LENS.  The  Kodak  Anastigmat  /.  7.7  has  a 
trifle  more  speed  than  the  hest  of  the  Rapid  Rectilinear 
lenses  and  in  quality  (depth,  sharpness  and  flatness  of 
field)  is  fully  the  equal  of  the  hest  anastigmats.  Other 
anastigmat  lenses  are  made  to  fulfill  a  dual  purpose; 
they  cover  a  certain  size  at  their  largest  opening  and 
cover  a  larger  size  as  wide  angle  lenses,  when  used  with 
a  smaller  stop.  They  are,  therefore,  corrected  with  a 
view  to  this  douhle  purpose. 

The  Kodak  Anastigmat  does  not  pretend  to  cover  a 
larger  area  than  that  for  w  hich  it  is  listed.  But  for  its 
specific  work,  covering  with  minute  sharpness  the  area 
which  it  is  supposed  to  cover,  none  is  hetter.  This  also 
means  a  saving  in  manufacturing.  Which  explains  why 
we  can  sell  it  at  a  lower  price  than  the  other  high-grade 
anastigmats. 

THE  SHUTTER.  The  Kodak  Ball  Bearing 
Shutter  is  large  enough  to  give  the  full  value  of  the  lens. 
It  has  speeds  of  1/25,  1/50  and  1/100  of  a  second,  the 
usual  "time"  action,  and  "bulb"  action  for  short 
time-exposures — opening  when  the  release  is  pressed 
and  remaining  open  until  the  pressure  ceases.  It  is 
simple,  reliable,  and  efficient. 

THE  AUTOGRAPHIC  FEATURE.  You  can 
make  sure,  can  date  and  title  the  film,  permanently,  at 
the  time  you  make  the  exposure.  After  the  last  expos- 
ure you  can  similarly  write  your  name  on  the  film — 
an  identifying  mark  that  is  valuable  when  you  send 
your  work  to  the  finisher.  This  "Autographing"  the 
film  is  a  matter  of  seconds  only. 

THE  SIZE.  The  Kodak  itself  will  go  in  the 
average  coat  pocket.  The  picture  is  post-card  size,  ?>%x 
S]4.  inches.  We  have  used  no  short  focus  lenses  and 
under  size  shutters,  for  the  sake  of  mere  "littleness." 
But  there  is  no  waste  space.  It  is  economically  and 
compactly  efficient. 

Price,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  f.  7.7,  $27.50 

Ail  Dealers' . 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


The  perplexed  and  somewhat  annoyed 
Mi-s.  Mitchell,  after  trying  in  vain  to  get 
from  the  young  lady  a  hint  of  the  oc- 
casion for  these  copious  tears,  attributed 
it,  motherlike,  to  hysteria  from  a  combi- 
nation of  overstudy  and  overhappiness. 

But  the  practical  Robert  Mitchell, 
vice  president  of  the  Great  Southwest- 
ern Railway,  coming  upon  this  picture 
of  loveliness  in  distress,  indulged  no 
speculations  at  all.  Instead  he  stooped 
and  took  up  the  crumpled  newspaper. 
After  sweeping  the  column  heads  with 
a  glance,  his  small  blue  eyes  opened 
wide  as  they  came  suddenly  to  rest. 

"Damnation!"  he  ejaculated. 

Bessie  looked  up  through  her  tears 
and  watched  with  absorbed  interest  the 
huge  sober  face  of  her  father  and  its 
growing  stubbornness  of  expression  as 
his  eyes  ran  down  the  page. 

"Damned  if  they  do!"  he  blazed 
rather  enigmatically  at  the  end,  and. 


turning  to  his  wife  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  announced:  "Mother 
trip  to  Europe  is  off.  We 
California  to-night." 


our 

start  for 


BESSIE,  regarding  with  hopeful  eye 
the  bend  of  her  father's  jaw,  had 
sniffed  away  the  last  of  her  tears',  and 
as  he  announced  this  change  in  the 
family  program  clasped  her  hands  in 
silent  transports  of  relief  and  joy. 

But  the  mother,  having  sensed  the 
matter  of  the  column  over  her  hus- 
band's shoulder,  interrupted  her  daugh-' 
ter's  ecstasy  to  exclaim,  with  reproach- 
ful eye  and  tones  of  deliberate  convic- 
tion:  "Why,  you  deceitful  thing!"  After 
which  she  inconsistently  clasped  the 
deceitful  beauty  to  her  arms  and,  be- 
tween more  tears,  heard  the  greatest 
secret  one  woman  tells  another. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Couriers  of  Chance 


Continued  from  page  9 


"No,"  Gayle  refused.  "You  fellows 
go  and  carry  Cronin  in.  He's  up  the 
valley  apiece.  Plumb  bushed  and  quiet 
as  a  dead  man.  Go  quick.  The  heat'll 
go  out  of  him  and  he'll  freeze." 

Down  toward  his  goal  Gayle  tottered 
to  the  tidewater  that  washed  Dyea 
Beach.  He  had  striven  for  sixteen  days 
and  traveled  five  hundred  miles  to  gain 
it.  He  had  not  slept  for  two  nights.  He 
had  mushed  without  appreciable  pause 
for  sixty  hours  in  a  string.  He  had 
covered  in  that  final  spurt  of  sixty 
hours  over  a  hundred  and  forty  miles 
of  unspeakable  trail,  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  of  them  on  river  and  lake, 
nine  of  them  up  a  mountain  and  nine- 
teen of  them  down.  He  had  martyred 
his  body  and  tried  his  soul,  and  now, 
doubled  up  with  three  hundred  pounds 
of  mail  on  his  back,  he  crawled  along, 
squeezing  the  last  yards  out  of  the  mar- 
row of  his  bones. 

At  the  water's  edge  the  mail  pouches 
crashed  from  his  back  into  one  of  the 
boats  that  lined  the  beach.  He  fell 
aboard  after  the  mail  and  shoved  weakly 
off.  As  he  dipped  his  oars  the  sounds 
of  weighing  anchor  stopped,  the  Seat- 
tle'n  siren  blew,  and  in  an  agonized 
glance  across  his  shoulder  he  glimpsed 
her  funnel  .smoke  spout  blacker  and 
blacker.  The  fear  that  he  had  failed 
sent  a  wave  of  nausea  sweeping  over 
him.  His  eyes  went  blank  for  a  second. 
His  fingers  lost  the  oar  grips.  Yet  in 
that  blank  second  there  was  imaged 
on  his  mental  vision  the  picture  of  Ryan 
in  the  cove  by  the  White  River's  mouth, 
staving  off  tree-fall,  bone-break,  fever, 
frost,  and  starvation.  And  there  was 
likewise  conjured  up  the  Dawson  thou- 
sands who  had  dispatched  Christmas 
cheer  out  to  their  homes  in  the  sunland 
and  those  thousands  in  the  sunland  who 
awaited  the  message  from  the  Arctic. 

THE  thought  impulse  cleared  Gayle's 
eyes.  He  bent  down,  scooped  a  double 
handful  of  water  from  the  inlet  and 
dashed  the  icy  restorative  in  his  face. 
Then  his  hands  fell  again  upon  the  oar 
grips,  and,  straining  in  a  frenzy,  he 
drove  the  boat  through  the  water  in 
long  leaps.  His  flashing  blades  gained 
on  the  slow-starting  propeller.  His 
craft  ground  under  the  Seattle's  stern 
and  bumped  the  moving  side.  He  ham- 
mered the  drumlike  side  with  an  oar 
and  bellowed  like  a  bull  moose  challeng- 
ing to  battle.  A  man  left  the  deck- 
house and  poked  his  head  over  the  rail. 

"Hey,  you!"  he  yelled  in  a  monstrous 
voice.  "What  boat  is  that?" 

"Dawson  mail!  Christmas  mail!" 
Gayle  shrieked.   "Throw  a  rope!" 

The  Seattle  still  moved,  and  Gayle 
worked  one  oar  frantically  sticking  like 
a  crab  to  the  cliff-high  side  of  the 
steamer,  till  the  rope  snaked  down  at 
his  feet.  Swiftly  he  ran  the  rope  through 
the  cords  binding  the  mail  pouches  and 
signaled  those  above  to  haul. 

The  rowboat  had  lost  way  while  he 
made  fast.  The  mail  sacks  jerked  across 
his  gunwale  and  splashed  in  the  inlet. 
But,  the  slack  quickly  taken  up,  they  rose 
again,  dripping,  up  the  Seattle's  side. 

GAYLE,  his  eyes  fixed  trancelike, 
watched  them  till  they  vanished  over 
the  rail.  Then  he  sat  down  with  a 
thump  on  the  seat  amidships  and  stared 
at  the  waves  drifting  him  back  upon 
Dyea  Beach.  He  had  no  strength  left  to 
lift  an  oar,  but  he  could  see  Wilson  and 
Healey  there  filtering  brandy  between 
Hess's  teeth — and  two  others.  The  boat 
finally  thudded  on  the  icy  beach.  Two  men 
of  the  Mounted  Police,  fresh  over  the  pass 
hy  dog  train,  were  there  to  meet  him. 


gasped 


"Consarn  your  carcass!"  anathema- 
tized one  of  them.  "You  made  a  tight 
race  of  it,  but  you  lost  by  seconds.  And 
your  loss  is  my  gain.  Savvy?  I'm  Ser- 
geant Silgarde,  the  new  officer  in  charge 
at  Sixty-mile.  That's  why  I  burned  all 
creation  behind  you.  I  sure  couldn't 
fall  down  on  my  first  assignment.  You 
don't  sail  on  the  Seattle  this  time.  You 
come  back  to  Dawson  with  me." 

"To  Daw-son?     What  for?' 
the  dizzy  Outremont. 

"Pah!"  spat  Silgarde  contemptuous- 
ly. Ignoring  the  question,  he  hooked 
an  arm  securely  in  Gayle's  and  turned 
to  the  man  who  held  the  boat.  "Private 
Mattan,  bring  on  the  mail,"  he  ordered. 

"There's  none  to  bring,"  announced 
Mattan  dubiously,  raising  his  head 
after  a  search.    "The  boat's  empty." 

"Then  what  have  you  done  with  it, 
ch?"  demanded  Silgarde,  jolting  Gayle 
roughly.    "Dropped  it  in  the  inlet?" 

"I  put  it  aboard,"  Gayle  grated,  his 
anger  rising  through  his  weakness  in  a 
surge  of  fictitious  strength.  "What  in 
thunder'd  you  think  I  was  trying  to  do?" 

"Oh!  That's  the  game?  Confeder- 
ate aboard!  Well,  we've  got  you,  and 
we'll  get  the  money  too.  Don't  you 
think  for  a  minute  you  can  pull  off  that 
stunt.  We'll  cable  Seattle  and  the 
steamer'll  be  stopped  outside  the  port 
The  Alaska  Commercial  Company'll  fim 
their  hundred  thousand  if  they  have  to 
strip  every  passenger  stark  naked  ami 
pull  the  Seattle  apart  to  the  last  rivet. 
They  don't  stand  for  robbery,  that  firm  I" 

"Robbery?"  Gayle's  swaying  figure 
stiffened,  and  his  eyes  blazed  into  Sil- 
garde's.  "You're  a  new  man  on  the 
1:  ukon,  sergeant,  and  you  don't  happen 
to  know  me  or  my  partner.  That's  why 
you're  getting  palaver  instead  of  a  fist 
under  your  jaw.  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say  you  take  me  for  a  thief?" 

"What  else  would  I  be  taking  you 
for?  Igot  youwith  thegoods  on,didn'tI? 
And  don't  youknowyou're under  arrest?" 

With  the  swiftness  of  a  snake  Gayle's 
right  elbow  doubled  up,  his  fist  poised 
under  his  armpit;  but  just  before  it 
started  on  the  forward  blow,  Wilson, 
who  with  Healey  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  ex-marshal  upon  his  feet,  threw 
himself  between. 

"Don't  strike,  Gayle;  don't  strike!" 
Wilson  implored.  "Things  look  mixed 
enough  as  they  are.  Don't  muddle  them 
any  worse.  Silgarde's  not  to  blame. 
He's  only  doing  his  duty.  He  says  two 
men  waylaid  Betteille  Trentoin,  the 
mail  courier,  and  stole  the  Dawson  mail. 
Sake  of  a  hundred  thousand,  you  said, 
sergeant?" 

"Sure,"  nodded  Silgarde.  "One  hun- 
dred thousand  hard  cash,  in  big  bills, 
belonging  to  the  Alaska  Commercial 
people.  That  was  the  only  value  in  it. 
Trentoin  said.  The  rest  was  letters, 
twenty-four  hundred  letters.  Betteille 
crawled  into  Sixty-mile  with  a  broken 
head,  no  dogs,  and  the  story  of  how  the 
two  men  jumped  him  from  behind  on 
the  river  trail.  It  happened  below  the 
mouth  of  the  White,  in  a  storm,  on 
the  4th  of  December.  Betteille  was  hit 
so  suddenly  he  didn't  see  who  laid  him 
out,  but  he  saw  the  trail  they  left.  They 
lit  upriver  with  his  dogs.  He  knew 
there  was  no  use  follovnng,  so  he  lit 
down  river  for  me  at  Sixty-mile.  I  lit 
after  them,  and  I'm  not  done  lightinfi 
yet.  I'm  going  to  light  right  back  tc 
Dawson  with  you  now." 

"Thunderation,  Cronin!"  exclaimed 
Gayle,  reaching  for  a  gulp  of  brandy 
"What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

Hess,  leaning  limply  against  Hea!e\ 
as  against  a  wall,  began  to  quiver  witl 
weak  laughter.    {Continued  on  page  33) 
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"What  you  cackling  at?"  demanded 
Silgarde  indignantly.  "Mail  robbery 
isn't  any  laughing  matter,  and  you'll 
soon  find  that  out." 

"You  don't  understand,  sergeant," 
chuckled  Hess.  "You've  got  the  wrong 
men.  It's  Rooney  Ryan  you  want,  and 
we  know  where  he  is.  We  weren't  try- 
ing to  get  out  of  the  country  with  the 
mail,  although  mebbe  it  looked  that  way 
to  you.  Ryan  sprung  a  courier  role  on 
us  there  by  the  White  River,  and  we 
was  running  against  time  to  put  the 
mail  aboard  the  Seattle  and  pull  him 
down  a  bonus." 

Cronin  ,went  on  to  explain  Ryan's 
ruse  to  shift  suspicion.  At  which,  ex- 
planation Wilson  and  Healey  grinned 
and  nodded,  for  they  knew  Rooney  of  old, 
but  Sergeant  Silgarde  scoffed  in  scorn. 

"You  can't  make  me  swallow  that 
tale,"  he  declared.  "I  don't  know  any- 
thing of  this  Ryan  you  talk  about, 
lou've  got  to  show  him  to  me  before 
I  believe  in  him." 

"We'll  show  him  to  you,  all  right," 
prophesied  the  ex-marshal,  "when  we 
get  to  the  White  River's  mouth.  You'll 
unbend  enough  to  stop  there  and  let  us 
prove  the  truth  of  our  statement,  won't 
you?" 

"Oh,  sure,  men,  sure!  I'll  give  you 
every  chance  that  way.  If  this  Ryan's 
there  as  you  say,  we'll  freight  him 
along  to  Dawson  too  and  let  Inspector 
Strickland  decide  between  you." 

"He'll  be  there.  Men  with  broken 
legs  don't  run  much.  The  spruce  tree 
capped  his  play,  sergeant,  or  he'd  have 
been  out  of  the  country  with  the  one 
hundred  thousand  before  this  and  we'd 
have  never  run  foul  of  you.  The  one  hun- 
dred thousand  didn't  go  with  the  letters. 
You  can  bank  on  that.  He  has  it  cached 
somewhere,  and  we'll  find  it  along  with 
him.   But  you'll  have  to  sled  us  back." 

WHILE  Hess  and  Gayle  stretched 
themselves  upon  the  sledge  and 
commenced  to  appropriate  what  they 
needed  from  the  grub  sack.  Sergeant 
Silgarde  scribbled  a  cable  message  to 
be  sent  from  Skagway.  This  he  left 
with  Wilson  and  Healey  for  transmis- 
sion, and  at  once  pushed  back  across  the 
snowy  moraine  of  Dyea  Valley. 

They  made  the  White  River  on  the 
8th  of  January  and  turned  into  the 
cove  at  dusk.  The  cove  had  been  de- 
scribed to  Sergeant  Silgarde  by  Outre- 
mont  and  Hess.  Now  he  saw  that  it 
corresponded  with  the  description  even 
to  the  minutest  detail. 

The  same  drift  spumed  over  the  rocks 
and  filtered  through  the  spruce  tops 
down  the  cliff  side  like  a  silent  fall  of 
ghost-white  sand.  There  lay  the  iden- 
tical spruce  tree,  limb-lopped  and 
trunk-chipped.  The  remains  of  fire 
showed  in  a  dark  heap  beside  it.  Under 
the  sprinkling  of  snow  were  starkly 
outlined  the  .stiffened  bodies  of  five  and 
one-half  dogs. 

"Looks  good  to  me!"  decided  Silgarde. 
"I  want  to  tell  you  fellows  straight  that 
I've  begun  to  like  you  on  this  trip  and 
to  have  greater  faith  in  you  every  day. 
Let's  go  up  to  the  wood  camp  and  see 
who's  there." 

THE  wood  camp,  viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance, was  as  the  partners  had  left  it, 
high-piled  on  the  White  River's  bank 
amid  the  regal  stand  of  spruce.  When 
they  drew  nearer,  they  saw  that  the 
cabin  itself  was  cold  and  silent.  The 
inside  appeared  even  more  deserted 
than  the  outside.  The  table  as  well  as 
the  floor  was  heaped  with  dust  and 
dirt.  The  bunk  on  the  wall  wherein 
they  had  deposited  Ryan  was  filled  with 
rotten  spruce  boughs  and  powdery 
snow,  while  the  rusted,  dilapidated 
stove,  stripped  of  lid,  pipe  and  door, 
looked  as  if  it  had  never  fried  a  moo.se 
iteak  within  a  year. 

"Thunderation !"  exclaimed  Gayle. 
'I  can't  believe  this  is  the  same  place, 
Cronin." 

"It  is,"  asserted  Cronin,  solemnly, 
'  'and  it  goes  against  us.  I  can't  blame 
/ou,  Silgarde,  for  saying  nothing.  But 
f  tell  you  straight  it's  a  frame-up.  This 
:abin  was  in  good  condition  and  oc- 
:upied  a  little  over  a  month  ago.  The 
)ld-age  grease  has  been  plastered  on 
ind  plastered  on  thick.  A  stove  can 
)e  rusted  and  robbed,  you  know,  a 
ilanket  of  dust  kicked  up  and  a  bunk 
illed  with  spruce  mold  and  snow  in  a 
'ery  short  time.  Ryan  couldn't  do  it 
limaelf.  The  Swede  Borg  Larvon's  done 
|t.  Ryan's  bribed  him  to  do  it.  They've 
;ky-hiked  to  nowhere,  but  mind  we'll  get 
I  race  of  them.  A  broken-legged  man 
lan't  vanish  in  a  country  like  this 
I  Veil  sure  gfrt  trace  of  them  in  Dawson." 
I  "I  hope  so,"  breathed  Silgarde  grimly. 
We  may  as  well  camp  to-night  by  th(,' 


old  shack,  and  you  can  search  it  to  see 
if  you  strike  any  clue." 

They  searched  the  cabin  from  the 
1  afters  down  and  pulled  up  tho  floor, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  be  found. 
Without  having  discovered  a  single 
thing  to  support  their  story,  the  part- 
ners mushed  out  with  Silgarde  and  Mat- 
tan  on  the  river  trail  once  more. 

This  failure  turned  the  partners' 
cheerfulness  to  gloom.  Robbery  of  the 
northern  mail  was  a  grave  matter. 

WHAT  you  boys  been  doing  now?" 
asked  a  voice  behind  them  at  the 
corner  of  Dawson  Barracks  parade 
ground. 

Hess  and  Outremont  wheeled  to  see 
Ryan,  standing,  whole-limbed,  by  the 
barracks  inclosure  with  a  grin  on  his 
face  that  was  a  mighty  revelation.  For 
a  second  both  stared  dumfounded,  and 
then  they  both  jumped  for  him,  but 
Sergeant  Silgarde  and  Private  Mat- 
tan  threw  themselves  between. 

"Here,  don't  you  know  you're  pris- 
oners?" demanded  the  sergeant.  "Get 
into  the  barracks  square.  Get  in,  I  say, 
or  I'll  signal  for  a  squad  to  man- 
handle you  in." 

"All  right,  sergeant,  all  right," 
yielded  Gayle  with  a  return  of  wisdom. 
"We  sure  forgot  ourselves.  But  we  had 
-reason  to.    That's  Ryan." 

"Oh,  it  is!"  Silgarde  gazed  hard  at 
Ryan's  sound  limbs,  and  as  he  gazed 
the  faith  in  his  prisoners  that  had  ac- 
cumulated within  him  suddenly  went 
out.  "Then  your  broken-legged  story 
isn't  worth  a  Siwash  curse.  It's  cells 
for  you  now,  and  the  only  person  that'll 
see  you  is  Outremont's  wife." 

"Can't  we  see  her  brother,  our  third 
partner,  Thorpe  Calgour?"  asked  Hess. 

"No.  Men  that'll  put  up  a  brazen 
story  like  you  have  must  be  watched 
close.  You  can't  see  anybody  but 
Outremont's  wife." 

"That's  the  person  I  want  to  see — 
Trudis,"  declared  Gayle.  "Silgarde,  you 
send  for  her  on  the  jump." 

Within  fifteen  minutes  Trudis  was  at 
the  barracks,  and  within  five  more  she 
was  laughing  and  crying  at  one  and  the 
same  time  over  Gayle's  tale. 

"Gayle,  Gayle,"  she  reproached,  "you 
shouldn't  have  gone  and  frightened  me 
by  getting  into  jail  like  this." 

"Bah!  There's  nothing  to  cry  over. 
What  worries  me  is  that  Ryan's 
branded  us  for  tenderfeet  all  over 
Dawson." 

Trudis's  tears  turned  suddenly  to 
hysterical  laughter.  "I  know,"  she 
choked.  "They'll  die  of  laughteritis. 
Cronin,  didn't  you  know  Ryan  better 
than  to  be  taken  in  by  his  tableau?" 

"You'd  have  been  taken  in  yourself," 
snapped  Hess.  "And  I  don't  see  no 
joke.   It's  too  serious  a  thing." 

"It's  the  serious  side  of  any  joke  that 
makes  it  good,"  reminded  Tru. 

"I  don't  mind  the  joke,"  complained 
Gayle.  "I  don't  mind  the  seriousness  of 
the  thing  much.  What  I  do  mind  is  that 
our  record  run  was  all  for  nothing." 

"Oh,  but  it  wasn't!"  Tru  informed 
him.  "Ryan  stuck  to  the  truth  as  far 
as  lay  within  him.  I  guess  that's  what 
made  the  tableau  look  so  sincere.  He 
and  Simons  must  have  arranged  it. 
Marlin  really  is  with  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  in  some  capacity. 
That  must  have  been  the  way  they  dis- 
covered the  money  was  going  out.  They 
are  all  hard  up  as  he  stated  and 
grabbing  for  what  they  can  get,  and 
it's  Ryan  and  Simons  for  the  easy 
money  every  time.  And  I  guess  that's 
why  Marlin  got  on  for  the  moment  with 
the  Alaska  Commercial  people,  just  to 
spy  out  a  good  haul.  But  his  talk  about 
the  mail  was  pretty  nearly  the  truth. 
Take  out  the  ten  fictitious  days  he  lay 
in  the  cove,  and  it  holds  sound.  The 
Dawson  mail  was  running  on  schedule 
and  due  in  Dyea  at  six  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  twentieth.  There  was  a 
bonus  on  its  twenty-four  hundred  let- 
ters of  ten  dollars  a  letter,  but  Bet- 
teille  Trentoin  was  the  man  who  was 
trying  for  it  and  not  Ryan.  You've 
pulled  it  down  for  Betteille.  That's 
some  satisfaction  for  you.  He  needs  it. 
He's  played  in  hard  luck  all  summer. 
Lost  three  outfits  and  canoes,  two  on 
Tagish  Lake  and  one  on  the  Thirty-mile. 
It's  a  good  turn  you've  done  him  in  the 
face  of  a  famine  winter.  And  think  of 
the  distilled  essence  of  joy  in  the  letters." 

"Good!"  ejaculated  Gayle,  with  a 
deep  sigh  of  relief.  "I'm  satisfied  to 
hear  that.  That  knowledge  is  sure 
balm  to  my  wounded  feelings,  and  one 
smile  of  a  sunland  wife  or  kiddie  over 
one  letter  we  freighted  will  kill  all 
Dawson's  ridicule." 

"But  you  and  Thorpe  get  busy,  Tru, 
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and  have  Ryan  arrested  right  away," 
directed  Cronin. 

"No,  not  yet,"  counseled  Tru.  "There 
are  no  lawyers  in  Dawson,  but  remem- 
ber I  can  handle  your  case  better  than 
either  of  you.  Ryan  knows  we  haven't 
anything  on  him,  or  he  wouldn't  be 
here  in  Dawson.  Neither  he  nor  Seat- 
tle Simons  would  be  here.  They're  not 
afraid  of  arrest.  So  just  postpone  their 
arrest  till  we  have  proof  enough  to  con- 
vict them.  They  haven't  the  loot  with 
them.  Another  thing:  Seattle  Simons 
has  been  in  the  business  along  with 
Ryan.  They  knew  when  you  were  due 
to  leave  the  Selwyn  and  when  the  mail 
courier  according  to  schedule  was  due 
to  pass  the  White.  They  lay  up  near  the 
Selwyn  keeping  watch  on  you,  started 
down  a  little  ahead  of  you  and  waylaid 
Betteille.  Seattle  disappeared  with  the 
money,  while  Ryan  remained  to  make 
you  the  suspects  of  the  job.  A  pretty 
plan,  eh?  Ryan  in  the  cove  for  ten 
days,  staving  off  tree-fall,  bone-break, 
fever,  frost,  and  starvation?  Ha!  Ha! 
Finish  fight  with  the  dogs?  That's  a 
lifelike  touch.  I'll  bet  he  wasn't  in 
the  cove  more  than  an  hour  or  two.  It 
wouldn't  take  long  to"  shoot  five  dogs, 
carve  one  up,  fell  a  tree  on  the  mail 
sled,  build  a  fire,  trample  the  snow  and 
whittle  some  splints.  And  when  you 
kindly  left  him  in  Borg  Larvon's  care 
and  started  with  the  mail,  he  bribed 
the  Swede  to  keep  quiet  and  depart  for 
the  silent  places.  I'll  take  Thorpe  along 
and  investigate." 

Trudis  and  her  assistant,  being  absent 
a  week  investigating  the  scene  of  the 
transfer  of  the  mail  sacks,  were  not 
at  the  preliminary  hearing. 

When  the  court  reconvened,  the  bar- 
racks room  was  jammed  with  Dawson 
men  and  men  from  many  a  mile  of 
creek  and  trail.  In  a  cleared  space  by 
the  stove  sat  Inspector  Strickland  as 
magistrate.  Sergeant  Silgarde,  Priv- 
ate Mattan,  Betteille  Trentoin,  and 
Ryan  were  present,  summoned  by  the 
Crown.  On  the  bench  Gayle  Outre- 
mont  and  Cronin  Hess  sat  alone  until 
joined  a  few  minutes  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  court  by  Trudis  and  her 
brother  Thorpe  Calgour. 

"This  court,"  thundered  Inspector 
Strickland,  "is  now  doing  business.  The 
prisoners  Gayle  Outremont  and  Cronin 
Hess  appear  after  remand  to  be  tried 
on  the  charge  of  robbing  the  Dawson 
mail  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Sergeant  Silgarde,  enter 
the  Seattle  report,  which  was  not  avail- 
able at  the  preliminary  hearing." 

SERGEANT  SILGARDE,  a  cablegram 
in  his  hand,  stood  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  cleared  space.  "This,"  waving  the 
document,  "is  the  reply  to  a  cable  dis- 
patched by  me  from  Skagway  on  the 
day  of  the  prisoners'  arrest  inquiring 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  Dawson  mail. 
It  runs:  'Steamer  Seattle  stopped  out- 
side port  as  requested  by  civil  and  postal 
authorities.  Mail  examined.  Passengers 
and  ship  searched.  No  money  package 
found.  Letters  total  twenty-four  hundred, 
water-stained  but  all  intact.  Duly  for- 
warded. Cable  us  new  developments.'  " 
"Counsel  for  the  defense,  any  objec- 
tions to  the  entering  of  that  report?" 
asked  Strickland. 

"None,"  answered  Trudis.  "We  knew 
beforehand  what  it  would  be.   Enter  it." 

"The  report  is  entered,"  boomed 
Strickland.  "It  is  the  only  new  evidence 
entered  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  since 
the  preliminary  hearing.  There  is  no 
use  wading  through  all  the  detail  of 
that  hearing  again,  and  it  is  only  on 
demand  of  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
that  the  court  vdll  do  so.  Counsel  for 
the  defense,  do  you  make  that  demand?" 
"I  do  not,"  waived  Trudis. 
"Then  the  evidence  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, being  the  evidence  of  Sergeant  Sil- 
garde, Private  Mattan,  and  Betteille 
Trentoin,  and  the  alibi  of  Rooney  Ryan 
and  Seattle  Simons,  stands  as  recorded. 
The  prosecution's  side  of  the  case  is 
closed.  Unless  the  defense  has  some 
fresh  evidence  to  offer,  I  shall  give 
judgment  according  to  the  proven  facts. 
Has  the  defense  any  further  evidence? 
Does  it  wish  to  call  more  vntnesses?" 

"No,"  answered  Trudis,  "but  I  wish  to 
cross-examine  one  witness  already  called 
by  the  Crown,  one  Seattle  Simons." 

"Don't  you  do  it,  Tru!"  protested 
Cronin  Hess,  tugging  at  her  elbow. 
"What  in  thunder  d'you  mean?  Isn't  it 
bad  enough  the  way  it  is?  I  told  you 
before  not  to  do  it.  Sit  down  and  waive 
that  examination  you've  demanded." 

"I  wish  to  examine  Simons,"  an- 
nounced Tru  in  a  louder  voice,  as  she 
shook  off  Cronin's  restraining  hand. 
"And  I  beg  the  court's  permission  to 
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examine  him  in  an  unorthodox  way. 
Such  a  procedure  is  necessary  because 
the  case  is  an  unorthodox  case.  My 
clients  are  all  webbed  up  in  a  net  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  a  net  woven  by 
certain  spidery  perjurers  who  must  re- 
main unnamed.  I  ask  a  free  hand  in  an 
endeavor  to  cut  them  loose.  Does  thi.s 
court  grant  it?" 

Inspector  Strickland  looked  at  Tru 
in  puzzled  surprise.  It  was  evident  that, 
in  spite  of  his  impartial  pose  as  magis- 
trate, he  thought  the  defense  had  more 
to  lose  than  to  gain  by  calling  the  witness 
Simons.  "The  court  does,"  he  permitted, 
"The  court  recognizes  the  exigencies 
and  ramifications  of  this  case,  and  it 
gives  you  a  free  hand  to  introduce  new 
evidence  in  any  way  you  wish." 

""DEFORE  examining  the  witness,"  an- 
13  nounced  Trudis,  "I  wish  to  establish 
something  like  the  identical  conditions 
under  which  my  clients  approached  the 
woodcutter's  camp  on  the  White  River 
with  their  helpless  burden.  I  want  you 
all  to  kindly  bear  with  me  and  consider 
this  room  the  old,  deserted  shack.  I 
shall  try  to  create  a  similarity." 

From  under  the  loose  folds  of  her 
parka,  Trudis  produced  a  small  frying 
pan,  a  fork  and  a  piece  of  meat.  She 
threw  the  meat  into  the  pan  and  placed 
the  pan  on  the  red-hot  stove.  Immedi- 
ately the  savor  of  frying  moose  steak 
filled  the  air,  and  the  court  room  swam 
with  the  smoke  of  btirning  grease. 

"This  is  the  woodcutter's  cabin  as 
my  clients  found  it.  I  shall  ask  my 
clients  to  step  to  the  door,  illustrate 
their  coming  and  speak  in  the  very 
conversation  they  used  as  recorded  in 
the  records  of  the  preliminary  hearing. 
Thorpe  has  left  his  dog  team  at  the 
door.  They  will  jingle  the  bells  a  bit  to 
signal  their  arrival  and  use  Thorpe  him- 
self in  place  of  the  broken-legged  Ryan." 

With  a  cavernous  smile  on  his  face 
Thorpe  jumped  up.  Gayle  and  Cronin, 
casting  wondering  and  doubtful  glances 
at  their  erratic  counsel,  followed  so 
slowly  that  Thorpe  had  to  pull  them 
along  by  the  arms.  ,  The  significance 
of  their  attitude  was  not  lost  upon  the 
audience  nor  upon  Ryan. 

"Scared  to  try  it,"  he  sneered  aloud. 
'They  know  such  a  fishy  frame-up  won't 
work  in  this  court." 

"You  hold  your  silence,  Rooney!" 
ordered  Strickland,  whirling  on  him  and 
banging  the  table  with  his  gavel, 
"You're  out  of  order.  Not  another 
whimper  out  of  you!" 

"I  shall  now  dispense  with  the  court's 
assistance  and  take  the  liberty  of  sum- 
moning the  witness  myself,"  announced 
Trudis  as  the  door  closed  on  Gayle, 
Cronin,  and  Thorpe. 

She  opened  the  guard-room  door  and 
led  out  Seattle,  drunker  than  a  drunken 
Siwa.sh,  with  a  smile  of  imbecility  and 
eyes  that  saw  nothing  in  the  crowded 
court  room  but  the  dense  smoke  of  th' 
burning  moose  steak. 

Trudis  piloted  him  carefully,  locates 
him  in  the  cleared  space  by  the  stove 
and  put  the  fork  in  his  hand. 

"Now,"  she  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"Hess  and  Outremont'll  be  here  on  the 
jump  with  Rooney  and  his  broken  leg. 
Don't  forget  what  you're  to  do.  And  see 
that  you  sling  the  patter  right  smart." 

BY  the  red-hot  stove  in  the  haze  of 
grease  smoke  Seattle  stood,  fork  in 
air  above  the  pan  of  moose  steak,  noddingi 
his  head  comprehendingly.  Instantly 
behind  the  curtain  of  smoke  there  arose 
a  scuffling  among  the  row  of  chairs  of 
the  prosecution.  Ryan  was  desperately 
struggling  to  rise  and  yell  a  warning 
to  Seattle,  but  at  a  sign  from  Trudis 
Sergeant  Silgarde  and  Private  Mattan 
on  either  side  of  him  were  holding  him 
in  his  seat  and  Silgarde's  huge  hand 
was  gagging  his  mouth. 

The  scuffling  and  squeaking  of  the 
chairs  sounded  much  like  sledge  runners 
dragging  over  packed  snow,  and  the 
next  instant  the  musical  jingle  of  dog 
bells  arose  at  the  door. 

Seattle  made  a  zigzag  line  for  the 
door  and  threw  it  open. 

Outside  he  saw  Hess  and  Gayle  witl 
a  prone  figure  on  the  sledge  they  drove 
"Coom  in;   coom  in,"  he  bellowed 
"Where  you  ban  trail?" 

"Right  here,"  answered  Cronin.  "Ant 
it  ain't  any  pleasure  trip  either.  Ryan': 
got  a  broken  peg.  Did  it  in  the  covi 
down  yonder  by  the  river  mouth.  He': 
been  shooting  signs  to  you  for  a  weel 
and  a  half."  .  , 

"Bytam!  Ay  ban  hear  that  shootin 
but  ay  ban  tank  her  Sticks  after  moose! 

"That's  what  I  said  you'd  think,"  pu 
in  Gayle.  "But  never  mind,  Larvon 
Don't  "feel  guilty  about  it.   You  can  d< 
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Are 
You 
In 

Love  ? 


"Do  you  love  a  htauti- 
ful  Woman?" 


WHAT  a  silly  question  I  Of  course 
you  are.  Everybody  is.  With  men 
it  s  a  fad.  With  women  it's  a  reguleir 
life  job.  Falling  in  love  is  the  oldest  of  the 
recognized  indoor  sports.  And  the  greatest 
love  of  all  is  the  love  of  SEILF.  This  truly 
vironderful  love  never  wavers,  never  changes, 
never  dies.  And  then,  look  how  cheap  it  is! 
if  you  happen  to  love  a  beautiful  lady,  it 
immediately  runs  into  theatre  tickets,  taxis, 
bon-bons,  suppers,  night-letters,  gardenias. 
But  if  you  love  no  one  but  yourself  you  are 
saving  money,  every  day — every  hour. 

V/hom  Do  You  Love? 

SOME  men  love  a  blonde  and  blushing 
debutante  with  long  curly  locks.  Some 
women  love  a  brunette  artist,  writer,  or 
musician,  with  a  pale,  porcela'n  brow  and  a 
black,  tawny  mane.  Some  folks — nearly  all 
of  us  in  fact — love  a  smiling  old  lady,  with 
white  hair,  a  wrinkled  forehead  and  a  pair 
of  funny  gold  spectacles.  Some  love  a  wild 
boy  at  college;  some  love  a  dark  little  girl 
at  boarding  school — while  some  misguided 
people  spend  all  the  wealth  and  bounty  of 
iheir  love  on  a  mere  motor-car,  a  stuffy  club, 
a  picture  gallery,  an  inbred  dog,  a  gloomy 
library,  or  a  silly  bag  of  golf  clubs. 

A  Potion  for  Love 

THERE  is  one  thing  that  will  pry  love 
out  of  anybody.  A  sort  of  univer- 
sal, modem  love  potion,  it  is  really 
twelve  things  in  one.  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered along  about  the  first  of  every 
month.  It  works  just 
as  well  with  young  girls 
as  with  mature  women; 
with  college  boys  as 
with  grown-up,  mature 
men.  it  works  with 
debutantes,  artists,  writ- 
ers, old  ladies,  motor 
cranks,  dog  fanciers, 
book-worms,  plethoric 
clubmen,  futurist  pic- 
ture buyers,  and  even 
the  most  hopeless  golf 
perverts.  But  it  also 
works  with  the  vast 
and  swarming  army  of 
people  who  love  no- 
body but  themselves. 


"A  HKU  Jark 

girt  at  school." 


Are  You  a  Lover? 

IF  you  are,  and  if  you  aren't  ashamed  of 
it,  why  don't  you  get  into  step  with  this 
spirit;  remove  two  of  your  favorite 
dollars  from  your  little  roll,  and  give  the 
object  of  your  affections  (even  if  it's  your- 
self) this  modern  love-potion.  Send  along 
those  two  miserable  dollars  of  yours  and 
secure  Vanity  Fair  for  her,  or  for  him  — 
or  for  your  selfish  self  — for  the  rest  of  1916. 
P-  S. —  For  the  lew  fjcnighted  souls  who 
may  stiii  be  lingering  in  outer  darkness,  let 
»ay: 

y»nity  F»ir  i>  one  of  the  n«wm  lucMuet 
m  ihe  magazine  Sfld.  It  is  publiihnj 
moniWy  ai  23  «ne»  a  copy  or  $3  a  y<rar. 
It  ia  a  mirror  of  life,  oriffinal  and  pictur- 
eK)u<:  informal,  peraonal,  iniimale,  frivol- 
ou«.  unronvntional,  but  with  a  polnl  of 
view  at  once  wholeiome,  stimulating  and 
refrtshing. 

Take  the  cream  f/f  your  favorite  matazines 
<«  Ihe  ihealte.  sports.  f>oolu  and  arl  Add 
•P'ig^illy  qualities  of  such  publications 
M  The  Sketch,  The  Taller  and  Ij  Vie 
j?^""*  with  som'thing  of  Broadway 
and  fifth  Avenue-all  within  beautiful  color 
corers-and  you  have  a  general  idea  tA 
Vanity  Fair 

Tear  OH  the  Coupon  I 

TAIflTY  FAIR.  449  Fondi  A« .  New  Vark  City 

Kla..,  ,„(,,  „,y  ,„|„,.rl(,n„ii  i„  VANITY  KAIR  V,r 
r».l  „f  |«t».  I^rliiiiliii;  Willi  llieriirr.  i,t  iKnue,  at 
'l^'itl  rale  „t  tl.ot,  „g,T-<i  to  faHem  i,1  lliia 
"••««iln».     Hall  me  the  riirrenl   limiie  at  i.ni-*.  I 
■I.I  aeiiH  j„n  my  ra»<,rlle  two  il>,ll»r  Mil,  two  we.^ka 
aflerwarrta,  „„  receipt  nt  your  Mil  for  that  amount. 


'iddr  fit. 


your  part  now.  Hes.s  and  I  are  going 
to  take  his  mail  on  to  Dyea.  Bonus  on  her. 
Savvy?  Got  to  run  on  time.  You  see  he 
gets  the  best  of  care  till  we  come  back. 
And  give  us  a  hand  with  him,  will  you?" 
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■yyHILE   the   court  held 


its  bated 

breath,  Seattle  stooped  and  gave 
them  a  hand.  Carefully  the  three  trans- 
ferred the  stiff-legged  Thorpe  Calgour, 
whose  close-drawn  parka  hood  concealed 
his  face,  from  the  sledge  to  the  table  in 
front  of  Strickland.  It  was  just  about 
the  height  of  a  wall  bunk,  and  there 
the  partners  fiddled  with  Thorpe's  leg  a 
second  and  then  made  for  their  outfit 
again.  "I  tank  you  ban  batter  stop  till 
morning,"  Seattle  leered.  "The  wind 
she  drop  then,  yas." 

"Can't  risk  it,"  Cronin  refused.  "It 
might  be  worse.  It  always  blows  for 
days  here.  Gets  a  clean  sweep  down  the 
White  and  up  the  Stewart.  It  wasn't 
blowing  much  up  Selwyn  way.  So  Gayle 
and  me  been  talking  it  over,  and  we 
figure  we'll  be  running  out  of  the  storm 
all  the  time.  If  we  run  fast  enough  and 
far  enough,  we  ought  to  strike  tolerably 
clear  country  to-morrow.  Savvy?  Then 
we'll  be  that  much  to  the  good  and  free 
of  the  wind's  hold-up." 

"But  eat  a  tam  good  supper  first," 
pleaded  Seattle,  flourishing  his  fork. 
"Ay  ban  got  moose  meat  nearly  fried." 

Instead  of  answering  further,  Cronin 
Hess  choked  in  an  ever-rising  paroxysm 
of  mirth.  Other  men  all  round  him 
choked  also.  Pandemonium  reigned  in 
the  court  room,  while  Inspector  Strick- 
land nearly  split  the  table  with  his 
pounding  gavel. 

"Order!  Order!"  Strickland  shouted. 
"I  will  not  have  disorder  here.  I'll  fine 
you  all  for  contempt  of  court.  Stop 
that  laughter  this  minute." 

"It  isn't  laughter,  inspector,"  wept 
Thorpe  in  all  humility.  "They're  chok- 
ing with  the  smoke." 

"Then  open  the  door  and  clear  the 
smoke  out,"  directed  Strickland.  "It's 
enough  to  strangle  anyone." 

Somebody  kicked  the  frying  pan  off 
the  stove  and  pulled  the  door  open.  A 
draft  of  frosty  air  blew  a  clear  shaft 
through  the  haze.  In  that  clear  shaft 
stood  the  dazed  and  conscience-stricken 
Seattle,  staring  guiltily  round  him  the 
while  Trudis  smeared  his  face  from  a 
little  tin  of  soot  and  grease  and  clapped 
a  tow-haired  wig  upon  his  head. 

■'Behold  Rorg  Larvon,  the  Swede 
woodcutter  who  infested  for  the  need- 
ful h  our  the  deserted  camp  on  the 
White,"  proclaimed  Tru  as  she  finished. 
"Borg  Larvon,  whom  the  prosecution 
deemed  mythical  and  whom  the  de- 
fense thought  departed  sky-hiking  for 
wilds  unknown." 

AFRESH  surge  of  delirium  rocked 
the  court.  Gayle  Ojjtremont  sprang 
forward  and  swept  Trudis  up  in  hi.s 
great  arms. 

"Tru,"  he  eulogized,  nearly  huggino: 
her  head  off,  "you're  a  sparkling,  ef- 
fulgent, comet-tailed  wonder!" 

Sit  down!"  Strickland  bellowed  at 
them.  "Sit  down.  You're  out  of  order. 
You're  all  out  of  order.  Every  bles.sed 
one  but  Trudis  is,  and  if  you  don't  do 
better  I'll  clear  the  barracks  and  conduct 
the  conclusion  of  this  case  in  camera!" 
The  threat  worked. 
This  pageant  was  too  rich  to  be  lost, 
and  all  in  the  court  room  suppressed 
for  the  moment  their  riotous  impulses. 

"Now,"  declaimed  Trudis,  who  was 
still  in  order,  "I  have  offered  my  fresh 
evidence.  It  rests  with  the  court  to 
judge  of  its  importance.  Only  I  would 
ask  the  court  to  compare  the  written 
evidence  as  taken  down  these  last  few 
minutes  by  the  clerks  with  the  written 
statements  of  my  clients  as  recorded  in 
the  records  of  the  preliminary  hearing-." 

"It  is  compared,"  announced  Strick- 
land ominously  as  he  set  the  sheets  side 
t)y  side,  "and  I  find  that  it  smashes  the 
whole  case  against  the  accused.  Outre- 
mont  and  Hess,  you  are  honorably  dis- 
rr.issed  on  the  robberv  charge.  It  now 
remains  to  apprehend  the  real  culprits. 
The  Crown  can  do  that  on  its  own  initia- 
tive unless  the  defense  wishes  to  lay  a 
countercViarce." 

"The  defen.se  does,"  declared  Trudis. 
"It  lo.ses  no  time  in  laving  that  counter- 
charge, and  it  asks  this  court  to  arrest 
Rooney  Ryan  and  Seattle  Simons,  and 
arraign  them  on  the  said  charge.  The 
defense,  which  now  becomes  the  prose- 
cution, has  further  incriminating  evi- 
dence to  submit." 

"Arrested  they  are,"  nodded  Strick- 
land with  a  quick  gesture  to  Silgarde 
and  Mattan.  "And  arraigned  they  are. 
Goon  with  your  incriminatingevidence." 

Trudis  glanced  at  Thorpe,  and  Thorpe 
.stepped  outside  the  doorway.    He  ap- 


An  Old  Man  at  Fifty— 
A  Young  Man  at  Seventy 

The  Remarkable  Story  of  Sanford!Bennett,  a  San  Francisco  Business 
Man  Who  Has  Solved  the  Problem  of  Prolonging  Youth 


I  ■'HERE  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to  go 
A  hunting  for  the  Spring  of  Eternal  Youth. 
What  Ponce  de  Leon  failed  to  discover  in  his 
world-famous  mission,  ages  ago,  has  been 
brought  to  light  right  here  in  staid,  prosaic 
America  by  Sanford  Bennett,  a  San  Francisco 
business  man.  He  can  prove  it,  too,  right 
in  his  own  person. 

At  50  he  was  partially  bald.  Today  he  has  a 
thick  head  of  hair,  although  it  is  white.  At 
50  his  eyes  were  weak.  Today  they  are  as 
strong  as  when  he  was  a  child.  At  50  he  was 
a  worn-out,  broken-down,  de- 
crepit old  man.  Today  he  is  in 
perfect  health,  a  good  deal  of 
an  athlete,  and  as  young  as  tlie 
average  man  of  35. 

All  this  he  has  accomplished 
by  some  very  simple  and  gen- 
tle exercises  which  he  practices 
for  about  ten  minutes  before 
arising  in  the  morning.  Yes, 
the  exercises  are  taken  in  bed, 
peculiar  as  this  may  seem. 

As  Mr.  Bennett  explains,  his 
case  was  not  one  of  preserving 
health,  but  one  of  rejuvenating 
a  weak,  middle-aged  body  in- 
to a  robust  old  one,  and  he  says 
what  he  has  accom  plished  .any- 
one can  accomplish  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  same  methods, 
and  so  it  would  seem.  All  of 
which  puts  the  Ur.  Osier  the- 
ory tc  shame. 

There  isn't  room  in  this  article 
to  go  into  a  lengthy  description 
of  Mr.  Bennett's  methods  for 
the  restoration  of  youth  and  the 
prevention  of  old  age.  All  of 
this  he  tells  himself  in  a  book 
which  he  has  written,  entitled 
"Old  Age— Its  Cause  and  Pre- 
vention." This  book  is  a  com- 
plete history  of  himself  and  his 
experiences,  and  contains  com- 
plete instructions  for  those  who 
wish  to  put  his  health  and 
youth-building  methods  to 
their  own  use. 

ful  book.  It  is  a  book  that 
every  man  and  woman  who  is 
desirous  of  remaining  young 
after  passing  the  fiftieth,  six- 
tieth, seventieth,  and,  as  Mr. 
Bennett  firmly  believes,  the 
one  hundredth  milestone  of 
life,  should  read. 

Partial  Contents 

Some  idea  of  the  field  covered 
by  the  author  may  be  gained 
by  the  following  topics:  Old 
Age,  Its  Cause ;  How  to  Pre- 
vent It;  The  Will  in  Exercis- 


ing; Exercising  in  Bed— shown  by  fifteen 
pages  of  illustration.  Sun,  Fresh  Air  and 
Deep  Breathing  for  Lung  Development;  The 
Secret  of  Good  Digestion;  How  I  Strength- 
ened My  Eyes;  Internal  C  leanliness;  Ex- 
ternal Cleanliness;  The  Hair;  The  Obese 
Abdomen;  The  Rejuvenation  of  the  Face, 
Throat  and  Neck ;  The  Ski  n,  and  scoies  of 
other  experience  chapters  of  vital  interest. 

How  You  Can  Get  This  Book 

"Old  Age  — Its  Cause  and  Prevention"  v^ith 
its  400  pages,  profusely  illus- 
trated and  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  contains  as  much  ma- 
terial as  many  books  selling  for 

$^.00  or  more.  By  special  arrangement 
with  the  publishers  of  Phyiiial  Cullut,, 
the  leading  and  most  practical  health 
maea/ine  of  the  day,  it  is  now  possible 
for  you  to  secure  a  year's  subscription 
lo  Fhyiiral  Culiurr- 12  big  numbers- 
each  copy  containing  over  100  pages  of 
interesting  and  instructive  information 
akin  to  the  development  of  health, 
sireiigth  and  vitality,  together  with  San- 
fi.rd  Bennett's  big  book,  for  only  $2.00. 
I  he  subscription  price  of  Phyiual  Cul- 
ture alone  is  $1.50.  So  you  ate  gelling 
a  rare  bargain. 


Don't  Send  Any 
Money 


Before  committing  yt-urself  in  any  way, 
however,  the  publishers  will  send  you 
"Old  Age— lis  Cause  and  Prevention," 
together  with  ihe  current  issue  of  Pbyii- 
cal  Culture,  on  approval  without  deposit. 
Then,  if  after  examination  in  your  own 
home  you  feel  you  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out this  library  of  vital  practical  youth 
and  health-achieving  knowledge,  send 
the  book  back  within  five  days  after  its 
receipt  and  you  will  owe  nothing.  If 
you  decide  to  keep  the  book  and  become 
a  subscriber  to  Phyiical  Culture,  send 
your  check  for  $2.00  and  you  will  re- 
ceive the  magazine  regularly  for  a  year. 
There  are  no  strings  to  this  offer.  No 
money  is  required  in  advance.  Merely 
fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon,  and  by 
return  post  "Old  Age  —  Its  Cause 
and  Prevention"'  and  the  current 
issue  of  Physital  Culture  will 
reach  you. 

For  having  solved  the  prob  ^/ 
lem  of  perpetual  youth 
during    life,   the  world 
owes  Sanford  Bennett 
T.  •  J  a  vole  of  thanks.  Of 

It  IS  a  wonder-       course  there  are  those  who 
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^    .  -    -vill  scoff 

at  the  Idea,  but  the  real  wise  men  A 
and  women  among  those  who  hear     a  • 
of  Sanford  Bennett  and  his  return 
to  youth,  will   most  certainly 
invesugate  further,  and  at  least  o 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  his    ^  ' 
methods.  This  the  publish-      /  ' 
ers  allow  you  to  do  with-  .A 
out  cost   or  obligation 
through  their  "send  n 
money"    offer.  But 
it    is   advisable  to 
mail    the  coupon 
today  because 
this  unusual 
risk  offer 
liable  to  be 
withdrawn 
any  mo- 
ment. 


Send 

^/ 

^/  B.-iiii,.it'8 
'    li— ••Old 
Age  —In 
Cause  and 
Pre  V  e  II  t  i  <i  n," 
lid  the  curieiil 
niLer  of  Phytical 
Culture    pre)>iiiil.  1 
will     either  leniail 
the   1,00k   wilhiti  five 
<l«.v.s  after  receipt  and 
we  yuu  nolhint;,  or  will 
Id  *'.'.liii  in  payment  lor 
1  fii 

rhysical  CitUure. 


Mall  to  :  Physical  Culture  Publishing  Co. 
2302  Flatiron  Bldg..  New  york  City 


ACORN  UN  I- LI  til 


FREE 


'I'lirtl.^  I.i-lit  inln 
:U)0  raixlle  p  It  vv 
Carry  an  a  laiit 
line  aiiywiiere  h«  a  lamp.  Wpalher  proof. 
Pni-  hniiM*',  Itaiii,  jrara:;*',  ramp  atui  aioiiint 
rii.-  lann.  Writ-  lor  bv/  free  nffev.  Soerinl 
(yfiporl unity  to  /ainwrs,  Htorkmen  and  mntorititn. 
AyrniB  nuike  biy  itutni-y.     Write  tonight. 

ACORN  BRASS  MFG.  CO..  952  Acorn  Bldg ,  Chicago 


no  Leading  Boat  Bu;iders  have 
^        united  with  The  Gray  Motor  Co 
^  world's  largest  eneine  builders,  and  issued  a 
'*  1916  Boat  Catalogue  for  your  convenience.     It  ' 
tells  about  four  times  as  many  specialized  Motor  Boats 
as  you  could  see  at  any  Motor  Boat  Show.     Kvery  size 
from  16  foot  Work  and  Pleasure  Launch  to  the  high  class^ 
^  Express  Cabin  Cruisers,  also  Marine  engine  catalogue  of  2  and 
*  4^cycle  motor  and  a  Book  of  Boats.  Write  today-Books  sent  free. 

Detroit,  Michigan 
'i'i-i  Gray  Motor  Bldg, 


GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY. 


WhU  Will  Succeed? 

One  spends  all 
his  precious  read- 
ing time  with  the 
daily  paper — the 
other,  littiebylit- 
tle,isgainingthat 
knowledge  of  a 
few  truly  great 
books  which  will  distinguish  him  always 
as  a  really  ivell  read  man.  What  are  the 
few  great  books  that  "picture  the  progress 
of  civilization"?  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard 
has  answered  that  question  in  the  Harvard 
Classics,  his  famous  Five-Foot  Shelf  of 
Books. 

Even  if  you  never  intended  to  buy 
them,  here  is  a  chance  to  find  out  what 
few  great  books  are  really  worth  while. 


A  copy  of  this  book  FREE 
to  every  reader  of  Collier' s 

Thirty-two  pages  a  really  delight- 
ful little  book  about  books  and 
their  authors— a  literary  guide  no 
book  lover  can  afford  to  neglect. 
Sent  free. 


Clip 
Coupon 


COLLIER'S,  416  W.  13tli  Sr..  New  York         O.W.  3-11-I6 
8en<l  niR  fhu  free  Hsrviird  riaHHirN  booklet.    My  Dnnie 
ftiid  adUreHS  li  written  lu  the  white  itpace  below  llilo ; 


Your  Children  s  Future 

— Success  or  fail- 
ure— depetids,  in 
no  small  degree, 
on  their  heroes, 
their  ideals — the 
men  and  women 
who  are  made  to 
seem  to  them  won- 
derful  and  worthy 
to   pattern  after. 

If  you'd  like  your  children's  heroes 
and  heroines  to  be  the  great  charac- 
ters, men  and  women,  who  have 
made  history — whose  lives  and  works 
they  can  emulate  with  greatest  profit 
to  themselves, 

Send  for  the  fVee  JUNIOR  CLASSICS  booklet 


COLLIER'S,  416  W.  I3th  St  ,  N.  T. 

Hcnd  nie  Itm  Tree  Junior  Classics  Booklet 
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MANY  READERS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  JUST  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT.  MAKE  A  PRAC- 
TICK   OK   READING   AND   ANSWERING    THESE   AU VERTISEMEN  IS.      THEY   ARE   CLASSIFIED    FOR    YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Real  Estate 


South  Atlantic  Area— An  Empire  Of  Fertile  Lands 

and  opportunities  Tin-  Seaboard  Air  Line  KaiUvay  trav- 
erses six  of  tile  richest  Southern  States  frorn  tlle^^reen  fields 
of  V^irifinia  to  the  oran;;e  i^rnves  and  mid-winter  vegetable 
gardens  (>ti  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Southern  Florida.  Choiee 
locations  for  fruit,  truck,  general  farniinfj,  stock  raising, 
dairying  and  poultry  at  low  prices  and  within  easy  reach 
of  larjje  markets.  Combination  of  soil  and  climate  with 
growing  seasons  from  2(11)  to  :J48  days  affords  a  wide  range 
of  pcssibilities.  Let  us  direct  you  to  the  section  best  suited 
to  your  purposes.  Our  books  of  facts  and  photos  mailed 
free.  Ask— J.  A.  I'ride,  General  Industrial  Agent,  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railway,  Suite  D-1,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Fertile  Virginia   Farm*  Alone  Chesapeake  & 

Ohio  Rwy.  at  .Sl^  an  acre  and  up  on  easy  terms.  Mild 
climate,  rich  soil,  abundant  rainfall,  plentiful  and  cheap 
labor.  Convenient  to  Eastern  markets,  also  to  go<»d 
schools  and  churches.  Write  for  free  illustrated  farm 
home  booklet — "Country  Life  in  Virginia",  and  low 
excursion  rates.  Address  K.  T.  Crawley,  Indus.  Agt., 
C.  K  O.  Rwy.,  Room  lliaii,  Richmond,  Va. 


Twenty  Acres  In  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California, 

in  fruits, vegetables,  alfalfa  with  cows,  pigs,  iioullry  and  bees 
will  pay  you  steady,  substantial  profits.  Delightful  climate, 
rich  soil,  good  schools,  churches,  fine  roads.  Thrifty,  hos- 
pitable neighbors.  Write  for  free  books.  C.  L.  Seagraves, 
Gen. Colonization  Agt.,.VT&SP  Ry.,  I'Jl  I  Ry.Exch., Chicago. 


Money-Making  Farms  Throughout   15  Eastern 

States;  1  acre  to  I.IIIKI  acres.  $!■">  per  acre  up;  several  with 
livestock,  tools,  and  crops  included,  to  settle  estates;  big 
illustrated  catalogue  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency 
Dept.  Ii7,'47  W.  ;i4th  St.,  New  York. 


Profitable  Little  Farms  In  Valley  Of  Virginia, 

and  10  acre  tracts,  §250  and  up.  Good  fruit  and  farming 
country.  Send  for  literature  now.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl. 
Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  24.5  Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


NEW  YORK 


Hempstead  Lawns.  10  Miles  From  New  York; 

quarter  acre  for  $300;  terms  $15  cash,  $5  month.  Hemp- 
stead has  fine  electric  train  service.  Send  for  maps  and 
illustrated  booklet  to  VV.  Kaye,  2TT  Broadway,  New  York. 


Telegraphy 


Patents 


Motion  Picture  Plays 


Patents   Secured  O: 

search  free.     .Send  sketch, 
b 
1 


Fee  Returned.  A<;tual 

lilK)  Edition  90-page  patent 


.    Have  You  Ideas.  F<iC  Photoplays  Or  Stories?  If 

BO,  we  will  accept  Iheinjil.auy  form  -  criticise  free— sell  on 
ook  free.  My  free  sales  service  gets  full  value.  Gteorge  .  'toinmission.  Big  Rewards;  Hundreds  making  money.  Get 
'.  Kimmel,  2o:i  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  'Sfletails  today.  Story  1-tev.  Co.,  21  Main  St.,  Auburn.  N  Y 


Patent  What  You  Invent.    It  May  Be  Valuable. 

Write  me.  No  attorney's  tee  until  patents  is  allowed. 
Estab.  1882.  "Inventor's  Guide"  Free.  Franklin  HI  Hough, 
S.'iS  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Inventors,    Do  Not   Sacrifice  Your  Inventions. 

Get  full  mrmey  value.  Reliable  book  Free.  Write  R.  S.  & 
A.  B.  Lacey,  618  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washingtim.  D.  C. 

Patents  That  Pay.    Proof  Given.    Protect  Your 

Idea  !  Send  data.  Advice  and  2  wonderful  books  free  ! 
E.  E.  Vrooman  &  Co.,  852  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Improvements  Wanted— Send  For  Free  Bulletins 

and  advice.  Book  "Inventions-- Patenting  &  Promoting" 
Free.  Lancaster&  All  wine,  2(i40uray  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Collections 


Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody," 

and  thereby  I  collect  .$200,0(K)  yearly  from  honest  debts  all 
over  the  world.  Write  for  the  story  of  "Ben  Hur  and  the 
Bill."  free.  Francis  G.  Luke,  Cont'l  Nat'l  Bank  Uhlg.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  S.  A.    "Some  People  Don't  Like  Us." 


Duplicating  Devices 


Our  '  Modern"  Duplicator  -    Yours  For  $2.40. 

No  Glue  or  Gelatine.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial.  34IJ0O  Users. 
Standard  for  15  Years.  Bookl^■t  Free.  Sole  Mfrs..  J.  D. 
Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  :i39  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


How  to  Entertain 


Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia- 
logues, Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  .Jokes,  Recitations. 
Tableaux,  Drills.  Musical  Pieces.  Make  Up  Goods.  Large 
Catalog  Free.    T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  44,  Chicago. 


Printing 


Telegraphy- Wire  And  Wireless  &  Station  Agency 

Taught.  Graduates -Assisted.  Oldest  and  Largest  School. 
Catalog  Free.    Dodge's  Institute,  5th  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


1,000  Bond  Letterheads  $1.50,  5M  $5;  1,000 

Envelopes  .$1.75.  Same  paper  and  wmk  as  others  Inrnish. 
Samples.    S.  I.  Meseraull.  Kansas  City.  Kansas. 


Write  Photoplays,  Short  Stories,  Poems:  Big 

Prices.  Constant  demand.  No  correspondence  course. 
Start  writing  and  selling  at  once.  Details  free.  Atlas 
Pub.  Co.,        Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Big  Prices  Paid  For  Photoplays.     Details  Free 

to  beginners;  no  ex|)erience  or  correspondence  course 
needed;  begin  work  now.    Producers  League,  ;Ui,  St. Louis. 


Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 


Typewriter  Prices  Smashed.  "Spot  Cash."  Gaerte 

will  save  you  money.  L.  C.  Smiths,  Olivers,  Remingtons,  Un- 
derwoods, Royals,  etc.  Your  choice  of  500  machines  at  $10 
to  $15.  Guaranteed  for  3  years.  Send  today  for  descriptive 
circular.  Dearborn  Typewriter  Kxch.,  Dept.92,  Chicago,Ill. 


Special  Note:    If  You  Want  A  Real  Bargain  In 

A  dandy,  high-class,  substantially  guaranteed  rebuilt  type- 
writer of  any  make  on  time,  rental  or  cash — write  the  big 
house  today.    Young  Typewriter  Co.,  Dept  318,  Chicago. 


Of  Interest  to  Men 


Anybody  Can   Roll  A  Perfect  Cigarette  With 

an  It^a  Rrdler.  Saves  time.  t<>bacco,  makes  perfect  in  a 
gale.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  (Jernian  Silver  25  cts..  Sterling 
silver  $1.(10.    Itsa  Roller  Co.,  Cidumbia.  S.  C. 


Wanted.    Railway  Mail,  Clerk-Carriers,  Rural 

Carriers:  $900  to  $1.>S00  yearly.  Examinations  soon.  One 
lesson  Free.    Write  Ozment,  12(iR,  St.  Louis. 


Old  Corns  Wanted 


Will  Pay  $5.00  To  $50.00  For  Large  Cent  Dated 

17^!*.  \V(!  jiay  cash  premiums  on  all  large  cents,  eayl''  cents, 
etc..  and  all  rare  coins  to  i;n2.  Thousands  of  coins  and 
hills  wanted.  Send  4c  for  our  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Cir- 
cular.   Numismatic  Hank,  Dept.  C,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


A  utomobile  R  epairs 


Automobile  Owners,  Garages  And  Repairmen 

should  subscribe  for  the  "Automobile  Dealerand  Repairer:" 
150-page  illustrated  monthly  devott^d  exclusively  to  the.care' 
and  repair  of  the  car.  The  only  magazine  in  the  world 
especially  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  motoring.  The 
"Trouble  Department"  .contains  five  pages  of  nnmbeieti 
questions  each  month  from  car  owners  and  rei)airmen, 
which  are  answered  by  experts  on  gasoline  engir.e  rejiairs; 
$1  per  year;  15.  cents  per  copy.  -  Canadian  mibsirription 
$1.50.-  Pcslal  cards  not  answered.  Charles  D.  Sherman, 
4(i  Windsor  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Of  Interest  to  Women 


Become   A   Trained    Nurse    By   Home  Study 

course.  Nurses  earn  $15  to  a  week.  Diplomas  leco:.'- 
nized  by  best  Doctors.  Hospital  cxjierience  given  if  de- 
sired. Established  12  years.  Easy  terms.  Catahjg  Free. 
American  School  for  Nurses,  1.550  La  Salle,  Chicago,  111. 


Business  Opportunities 


Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own,  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  "Pointers"  today.  American  Col- 
lection Service,  51  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Insects  Wanted 


I  Buy  Hundreds  Of  Insects,  Butterflies,  Each 

summer  at  5c  to  .$7.00  each,  for  museums,  artwiu-k,  if 
properly  fixed.  Men.  women  send  ■2c  stamp  for  details 
telling  all.    Sinclair,  Bx.  244,  D-95,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Cameras 


Have  You  A  Camera?     Send  A  Quarter,  Just 

half  price,  for  latest  issues  of  my  three  lielpful  magazines, 
jVinerican  Photography,  Popular  Photography,  Practical 
Photography.    F.  R.  Fraprie,  835  Pope  Eddg.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Dull  Razor  Blades 


Mail  Them  At  Our  Risk!  Pay  Only  If  You  Like  The 

new  Blademaker's  edges  we  put  on.  Or,  ask  for  prices  and 
free  mailing  case.  Parker-Warren  Lab., 107-rW.42d  St.,N.V. 


Resharpened  By  Our  New  Process,  2c  Each.  Guar- 
anteed. Each  blade  Honed,  Hair-Tested  and  wrapjHMl  Indi- 
vidually. .lonesKeenedgeCo.jDept.C,  Jamaica  Plain.  3Iass. 


Agents  Wanted 


Agents  Wanted 


Agents  Wall  ted 


Every  Household  On  Farm— In  Small  Town  Or 

Suburbs— where  oil  lamps  are  used,  needs  and  will  buy 
the  wonderful  Aladdin  Alantle  Lamp,  burns  common  coal 
oil  (Kerosene);  gives  a  light  five  times  as  bright  as  elec- 
tric. Awarded  Gold  Medal  At  San  Francisco  Exposition. 
Hundreds  with  ri^s  earning  big  income  without  previous 
experience.  No  cash  required.  We  furnisli  capital  to 
reliable  men,  Writf  quick  for  wholesale  prices,  territory 
and  sample  lamp  for  free  trial.  Address  Nnarest  Office. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  504  Aladdin  Bidg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  51)4  Tliermos  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

Pure  Spun  Aluminum  Utensils  .ind  Specialties.  We  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  C(j-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aiuniinum  Mfg. 
Co.,  Division  X,  Lemont.  111. 


Agents  — Snappiest  Household  Line  On  Earth.  Red 

hot  sellers,  steady  repeaters— bit<  profit.  2511  litfiitweight, 
fast  selling,  popular  priced  necessities.  A^'ents  Outfit  free. 
Get  busy— yuick  Write  today.  Postal  will  do.  American 
Products  Co.,  :i5f;7  American  Hldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Agents— Steady  Income.     Large  Manufacturer 

of  Handkerchiefs  and  Dress  Goods,  etc.,  wishes  represen- 
tative in  e  ch  locality.  Kucttjry  to  consumer.  Big  profits, 
honest  goods.  Whole  or  spare  time  Credit  given  Send  fur 
particulars.  Freeport  Mfg.  Co.,  72  Main  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BigSO'^oCommission  To  Live  Agent  OnNew  Liberal 

$2Ul)i» accident  i)olit:y.  $5 yearly  [lays  for  injuries,  sickrit-ss. 
Double  benefits,  $10.  Photo-ideni  ification  ( in  leather  case) 
free  with  policy.  Underwriters,  1:14.VK.  Ins.  F>xch.,  Chicago. 

Agents  — Kleanol  Sanitary  Brushes  Pay  You  Big 

profits;  fast  sellers;  big  line.  Get  information  from 
largest  wire  twisted  brush  makers.  Kleanol  Brush  Co., 
Inc.,  Dept.  40,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Earn  Money  Showing  Queen  Fabric  Dress  Goods. 

Honest,  ambitious  men  and  wrnnei.  wanted.  W hole  or  i)art 
time.  Experiencr- unnecessary.  Inslructions  rejidy.  Be  first. 
Queen  Fabric  Mfg.  (,'o.,  Dept.  433.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Agents— Deal  In  Dollars.     Make  Dollars.  The 

Jules  Folding    Portable   F^lectric   Lamp  contains  new, 

exclusive,  patented  features.  Particulars  from  Hose 
Strauss  Co.,  207  W.  -ISth  St.,  New  York. 

Agents  To  Sell  '*Eureka  Steel  Ranges*'  From  Wag- 
ons, on  notes  or  for  cash.  Brg  money  maker  for  live  men. 
Catalogue  Free.    Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O'Fallon,  Ill.s. 

•    Advertising  Stickers.  Inexpennive  And  Effective 

advertising:  a  universal  businp.-:s  help:  splendi<l  field  for 
agents.  St.  Louis StickerCo.,  Dept. C,  Hr.  Pine  St..  St.  J>oui8. 


Direct  To  Consumer  Salesmen.  Were  You  Sat- 
isfied with  your  earnings  for  IWlar"  There  is  more  money 
in  circulation  now  than  for  many  years.  If  you  are  not 
getting  your  share,  write  us  for  choice  territory.  Our  con- 
sumer and  dealer  sales  plan  establishes  you  in  a  permanent 
business,  unlike  ordinary  canvassing  propositions.  Our 
Superla-paintings  and  Superla-gravures  are  the  most  ex- 
quisite art  reproductions  of  the  age,  and  excite  the  \Conder 
and  admiration  of  all  who  see  them.  Send  for  liberal  com- 
mission pro))osition  at  once.  The  Cincinnati  Fine  Arts 
Company,  20  Beech  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Line, 

New  Accident  and  Health  Policy.  $5000  principal  sum. 
$100  monthly  for  accident  or  sickness.  All  accidents  and 
sicknesses  covered.  Premium  $10  yearly.  One-half  above 
benefits  for  .$,">  yearly.   Underwriters.  Dept.B,  Newark.  N.J. 

The  Prosperous  Agent   Is  The   Davis  Agent. 

Why  ?  Our  soap  and  toilet  combinations  get  the  money 
with  Huge  profit.  Great  Crew  managers  proposition.  Re- 
peat orders  Galore  I  Worlds  Largest  Factory  Backs  You. 
Write  E.  M.  Davis.  President.  K61  Davis  Bhig.,  Chicago. 

Agents— Handle  Latest  Sensation;  Little  Marvel, 

self-lighting  burner  attachment;  just  out:  fits  any  burn-  r; 
retails  15c;  made  by  makers  of  famous  Simplex  lighter: 
call,  write.  Automatic  Gas  Appliance  Co.,  Inc.,  27  East 
14th  St.,  New  Y^ork. 

Agents  Of  Ability  And  High  Character  Wanted 

on  a  new  liouseliold  article.  Large  profit.  Special  selling 
plan  that  pulls  results.  Address  Merritt  &  Brock,  59  to  t)9 
Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  food  flavorsiii  tubes  (savingyo:^.).  Exceptionally 
large  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Permanent  business. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  27  Union.  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Just  Show  Them — The  New  Adjustable  Floor  And 

wall  mops,  dustless  dusters  and  sanitary  brushes  Sell  Them- 
selves. Big  line.  Big  Profits.  Agents  write  Silver-Cham- 
berlin  Co..  Mapl*;  St.  &  Boulevard."  Cluyton.  N.  J. 

Agents— We  Have  One  Of  The  Best  Paying 

agency  propositions  in  the  U.  S.  If  you  are  not  making 
as  much  as  $101'  a  month  write  to  Novelty  Cutlery  Co., 
40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  O. 

Agents  — Everywhere —To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

high  grade  calling  and  business  cards.  Large  profits;  out- 
fit Free.    Formaiis,  Box  flH3  W,  \\'uterl>ury.  Conn. 

Agents;   Ho-Ro-Co  Skin  Soap  And  Toilet  Goods 

plan  beats  everything  for  agents*  profits.  Kothco.  20S  N. 
2nd.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Agents:  For  "Everbrite"  Gold  Glass  Letters  For 

window  signs  and  house  niMnt)ers.  Make  a  perniiinent 
business.    Chicago  Glass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 


L.  M.  Palmer.  Of  Glen  Allen,  Ala..  Put  Out  On 

trial  108  Wendell  Compressed  Air  Washing  Machines.  He 
went  around  a  few  days  later  to  collect  and  in  every  single 
instance  save  one  he  got  the  money.  This  is  a  brand  new 
proposition.  Patented;  is  an  amazing  invention.  Agents 
coining  money.  A  sale  at  nearly  every  house.  Does  week's 
wash  iu  3  to  G  minutes.  Works  like  magic.  No  charge  for 
territory.  Write  now.'  Wendell  Vacuum  Washer  Co.,  %6 
Oak  St.,  Leipsic,  O. 

Agents— Make    Big    Money    Selling    Our  300 

candle  power  gasoline  (able  and  hanging  lamp  for  homes, 
stores,  halls,  churches;  no  wick,  no  chimney,  no  mantel 
trouble;  costs  one  cent  per  night;  exclusive  territory;  we 
loan  you  sample.  Sunshine  Safely  Lamp  Company, 
919  Factory  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Agents.     The   Midget  Vest    Pocket  Garment 

Hanger  sells  on  sight.  The  most  attractive  proposition 
ever  offered.  No  competition.  Article  fully  protected  by 
U.  S.  and  foreign  patents.  Address  The  Silvex  Company, 
Dept.  C,  111  Madison  Ave.,  New  Y'ork. 

Get  This  Money  Maker  Which  You  Can  Sell  In 

one  territory  forever.  Washclean  eliminates  clothes  rub- 
bing— %  housewives  buy — 90;^  repeat  regularly — Sales 
and  product  guaranteed  with  money  refund.  Address 
Washclean — Boonville,  Missouri. 

Will  Advance  Expenses  And  Pay  Straight  Week- 
ly salary  of  to  man  or  woman  with  fair  education  and 
good  references.  No  canvassing.  Staple  line.  Old-estab- 
lished firm.  G.  M.  Nichols,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 

Why  Try  To  Sell  Stuff  That  Has  To  Be  Forced 

on  people?  Carry  goods  people  really  want,  will  buy, 
and  make  a  good  week's  pay  for  yourself.  Luton  Specialty 
Co.,  1123  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

Agents.  Sell  "Kant  Leak"  Rain  Coats.   $5  Kind 

for  $3.98.  Fast  Seller;  Big  Profit.  Capital  not  required. 
We  save  you  time  and  money  by  delivering  direct  to  cus- 
tomer.   Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  11  Motor  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


1916's  Sensation!     11  Piece  Toilet  Set  Selling 

like  wildfire  at  .$1.  with  $1  Carving  Set  Free!  Enormous 
profits!  Tremendous  hit!  Engle  made  $51  first  week. 
Write  quick!    Pierce  Ciiemical  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Chicago. 

Free  Sample— Nosplash   Water    Strainers  Sell 

themselves —no  talking-experience  unnecessary.  Profits 
big.    Send  2c  (mailingcost).    S.  K.  Union  FilterCo..  N.  Y. 

Sells  Like  Hot  Cakes;  New  Laundry  Wax.  Per- 
fumes clothes  with  lasting  violet  perfume  ;  wori.  ing  outfit 
5c.;  new  oflfer.    Perfume  Gloss,  13C  Water  St.,  NewYork. 

Agents:  Large  Profits.   Free  Samples.   Gold  Sign 

Letters  for  store  :ind  oflice  winilows.  Any  one  can  put  on. 
Big  demand.  Metallic  Letter  Co.,  432  N.  Clark  St.,Chicugo. 


High-Grade  Salesmen 

Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.     Experience  Un-  ^ 

necessary.  Earn  Big  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail  during 
spare  time,  only  eight  weeks*  time  required,  one  or  two 
hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy  work,  hundreds  of 
good  positions  to  select  from.  Write  today  for  free  book 
"A  linight  of  the  Grip",  containing  full  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  .students  who  are  earn- 
ing Big  Salaries.  Address  Dept.  B-47  National  Salesmen's 
Training  Association.  Chicago,  New  Y'ork,  San  Francisco. 


Salesmen  Wanted  Everywhere  by  a  Responsible 

house.  We  give  $J0  commission  on  each  machine  s(dd. 
Y'ou  should  average  two  a  week.  Sell  Chemical  Fire 
Engines  to  factories,  stores.  Fire  Depts.,  etc.  No  capital 
required;  exclusive  territory;  goods  well  advertised. 
Ajax  Fire  Engine  Works,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


Wanted— Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made-To- 

measure  high-grade  men's  tailored  suits  from  $9.50  to  $22.(10. 
Make  Big  money  weekly.  Elegant  large  book  outfit  free. 
Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder  aifair.  Splen- 
did opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy  Dandy  Li»e» 
Dept.  A,  411  So.  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 


Salesmen:  Pocket  Side  Line.  New  Live  Proposi- 
tion, all  merchants  in  towns  of  lOU.OOO  and  under  want  it. 
Pays  $5.00  com.  on  each  sale.  No  collecting,  no  risk  to 
merchant.  We  take  back  unsold  goods.  Easiest,  biggest 
paying  side  line.  Canfield  Mfg.  Co.,  20S  Sigel  St.,  Chicago. 


Side  Line  Salesmen.     You  Can  Add  Materially 

to  your  weekly  earnings  by  selling  during  y*iur  spare  time 
our  line  of  round  and  hexag(m  advertising  pencils  and 
penhidders  on  commission.  Write  for  particulars.  Best 
Mfg.  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Salesmen— Make  Big  Money  On  Our  Convex 

Portraits  3Sc.  Frames  35c-  (Jlass  2tlc.  Largest  house  in 
America.  Est.  15  years.  Samples  Free.  The  Culver  Co.. 
Box  101,  Westerville,  O. 


Big  Opportunity   For  Sales   Mgr.  Capable  Of 

Or^-anizing  agency  force.  Exclusive  rights.  New.  I-ast  sell- 
ing$7.50adding  machine.  Does  work  of  expensivemachmes. 
Dept.  C,  Calculator  Sales  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  3Iich. 

Practical  Salesmen  To  Demonstrate  Hcaly  Valve 

Reseater  to  automobile  repair  men.  can  nnike  big  commits, 
selling  garagesaud  jobbers.    Healy  Tool  Co.,  Butfalo.  N.  i  ■ 


Great  Profits.  New  Specialty  For  Merchants.  Sell* 

Jil.SOO.  your  profit  $10.25.  Ni)  cunpetition.  Exc.  ferritory. 
Free  sample.    Sayers  Co..  401  Wainwright,  St.  LouiS,  JUO. 
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This  is 
Marie 
Antoinette 
riding  to 
her  death — 

\)o  you  know  her  tragic  story?  Have 
you  ever  read  what  Burke  wrote  about 
the  French  Revolution — one  of  the  great, 
fascinating  books  that  have-made  history? 
In  all  the  world  there  are  only  a  few  of 
these  books,  speeches,  letters,  poems, 
essays,  biographies  that  have  really  made 
history.  To  read  these  few  great  works 
systematically  and  intelligently  is  to  be 
reaHir- well  read. 

W  hat  are  these  few  great  works  ?  The  little 
free  book  pictured  below  answers  that 
question.  It  tells  the  fascinating  story  of 
how  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard  has  picked  a  won- 
derful library  of  really  worth  while  books, 
how  he  has  arranged  them  as  the  famous 

HARVARD  CLASSICS 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

This  booklet  is  for  you — free 

On*  nf  the  iiin'l  valuable  little  books  of 
it!t  k)D<]  ever  written.  ''The  efl^etifials 
of  A  liberal  education"  in  "Fifteen  niiii- 
ates  a  day,"  says  Dr.  Eliot.  It  is  worth 
knowing  about  the  works  he  cunsiilers 
^'EsHeiitial  to  the  twentieth  century 
Idea  of  a  cultivate.'  Tnao."  Just  nmil 
the  coupon.  We  ^tlF.ll  be  as  clad  to  nend 
the  Booklet  as  yoa  v.'ili  be  to  have  i-cad  it. 

CLIP  THE  COUPON  

O.W.  2.5-lC-I 

p.  F.  ColUer  t  Son.  416  Wot  Tbiiteenth  Street.  New  York. 

V..U  may  send  nie  by  mall  the  frre  Harvard  Classics 


^^rr  EXPERT 

ACCOUNTANT 


Thousands  now  needed  by  railroads, 
hij?  c'^rporationa  and  other 
firms  at 

Big  Yearly  In- 
comes '^'th  excellent 
prospects  of  ad- 
vancement and  a  future  of 
independence  and  prosper- 
ity. Unlimited  opportunities 
await  you  if  you  prepare  now. 

We  Train  You  By  MAIL  fo^^'^^.l" 

lime,  no  matter  what  you  work  at  now.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  you  already  understand  bookkeeping.  We  have 
acoursein  Higher  Accountancy  that  prepares  you  from 
the  around  up.  Prepared  by  noted  experts— under  direct 
supervision  of  Wm.  Arthur  Chase,  ex-Pres.,  Am.  Assn. 
C  P.  A.  Examiners  and  ex-Sec'y,  III.  Board  of  Exam. 
Prcpanjs  you  to  pass  C.P.A  examinations  in  any  state. 


Big 
Job! 


T*ntt«  To  Sutt  ¥•> 


sp*?rTal  f'-'dtjced  rat*.- 


cholarahip.   W«  Mak* 


 yon  are 

not  Hirr--'-  tf>  refund  entire  sinount  paid. 

WM/M%  t  'W'  now  for  wonderful  fre«  book  exptalninv 
WW  m\M  m  •alaricfl,  poaitions  to  be  had.  etc.,  ana 

proof  that  we  ran  h«lp  you  to  aucceiw  aa 
w»  arr  helpinfr  thoananda  of  LaSallts  atudenta.  Prepare  for 
th*-'f  hifiT  posittona  now. 

USalle  E»tenrioa  UniTerrity,  Dept.  240- H.  Cbicafo.  HI. 


FACTORY  to  RIDER 

SavfjM  J  .u  hlK  money.  Buydlrcctand  save 
%Vi  to  t^)  on  a  t>i'-vr-i*', 

RANGER  BICYCLE'S  In     Pty tet«.  coloni 
and  (.rf/it.y  irnuroved;  prices  re- 

,  (Jiif-ed.  Other  r-  Mdhic  models.  «n.d5  up. 

we  DELIVER  FREE  U>  yon  on  ap- 
I  pr^/t-o/ and .»  flnun  iri'il  and  ridlog  teet. 

Ont  big  FREE  cataloc  fibowa  every- 
I  thtDS  new  In  hlcyeies  and  rniodrles.  A 
fyclopcllft  of  InTommtlon  which  every 
I  p#;rHOTi  should  have.   Write  for  It. 

TIRES,  tamps,  wheels,  parts  and  rnip- 
f  piles  at  half  viMial  prirtjt.  a  few  good  second  hand 
hlcycles  taken  In  tra/le     to  clear. 

Do  not  buy  a  hicyr-le.  tlrc-fi  or  sundries Tintl!  you 
pntearid  learn  fjwT^ro-ntl^rf'ilneinfifft'rti.  low  priced 
an'l  l  U  rai  terms.  A  p'/stal  hrlngH  everything.  Writp  nme, 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.      DEPT.  L-54.  CHICAGO 

GET  THIS  76th  ANNUAL  CATALOG 

'A  0/mpl(;tc  Nursery  Stock.  Finrl  out,  how  to  save 
Atr'TTit's  Oimmission.     Oct  better  stock.  Hardy, 

'   Xti  name,  well  rooterl — perfect  specimens  only . 

.'fior  packing — safe  delivery.     Send  postal  for 

•..l',K  TOfMV. 

f/IT    HOPE  NUR5ERIES.  Bo»  253,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Uwantipr&Barry 


TREESISHRUBSIPLANTSIROSES 


Booklet 


LUX 


ARMS 

lEGS 
BRACES 

Meht  Wpt«ht  Fibre  MmbM. 
Easy  payments.      Writ<j  lo'lay- 
THE  LUX  CO.,       S«.  7  Si.,  MiniK>poli«,  Miim 


SR  RBrmi  r}r<tonTm-\iTmi\rt:\r:ytmii,  ilnrku, 

"""''•«r.d>.>rk»T>.N"rth«rr.t.r.fl./«r7h«r'lr. 
riiT'vr'Ti.  and  h.mnrir>il.  Fnli.tffKl  ind  Incufrtlort  a t  ttw 
irleM  >m«rlti'tpl«fmrp<iiill'ir'>rm.  22(Mr>"i,  UrrxIlM 
(HalW  IfM.  F.  A.  Ntiktrl,  ttt  SK),  Minkal*.  Mini. 


peared  in  another  moment  bearing  the 
dead  body  of  a  malemute,  which  he 
deposited  on  Strickland's  table.  Every 
neck  in  the  court  room  craned  forward, 
while  the  inspector  gazed  suspiciously 
at  the  animal. 

"What's  this?"  he  demanded. 

"Th%.  incriminating  evidence,"  an- 
sweredfi^Trudis.  "It  is  one  of  five  and 
one-haT§F  dogs  we  found  buried  under 
the  snow  in  the  cove  by  the  White 
River's  mouth,  one  of  Betteille  Tren- 
toin's  dogs  shot  by  the  real  culprits  in 
the  staging  of  the  broken-leg  tableau. 
Thorpe,  go  on  and  dissect  it!" 

T^HORPE,  taking  a  long  knife  from  his 
-'-  pocket,  slit  the  malemute  down  the 
legs  and  up  the  belly.  But  no  livid  flesh 
nor  clotted  blood  showed  on  his  inci- 
sions. Only  an  astounding  flow  of 
nlucked  ends  of  green  spruce  littered 
the  table,  and,  instead  of  yards  of  en- 
trails,, out  slid  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company's  package  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

"A  dead  malemute,  you  pee,"  laughed 
Tru,  "but  a  skinned,  stuffed  malemute 


as  well.  An  original  cache,  all  right, 
and  a  fine  piece  of  taxidermy.  A  little 
flat  in  the  chest  now,  though.  That's 
where  the  grease  box  and  the  tow- 
haired  wig  went  in." 

Gayle's  arms  flew  out  and  hugged 
her  anew,  while  the  feet  stamping 
and  roaring  of  the  court  audience  made 
the  log  walls  quake. 

Nor  did  Strickland  call  them  to  order. 
Ke  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult, 
his  cheeks  all  crimson  and  his  eyes 
on  fire,  for  his  heart  was  riled  at  the 
duplicity  which  had  so  nearly  forced 
him  in  the  light  of  the  law  to  pronounce 
.judgment  on  his  old  friends. 

"Rooney  Ryan,"  he  roared,  "do  you 
and  Seattle  Simons  plead  guilty  to  this 
countercharge?  You'd  better.  That 
plea,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
money's  beqn  recovered,  is  the  only 
thing  that'll  lighten  your  sentence.  Do 
you  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty?" 

Ryan  looked  once  into  the  inspector's 
eyes.  "Guilty  for  me,"  he  quavered, 
"and — guilty  for  Seattle." 

"Twelve  months  on  the  barracks 
woodpile,"  sentenced  Strickland. 


The  Redemption  Handicap 
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incidentally  lowered  the  track  record 
for  one  mile. 

It  was  a  very  popular  victory,  as  was 
attested  by  the  leaping,  howling  der- 
vishes in  the  grand  stand  and  on  the 
lawn,  but  there  were  some  who  took  no 
part  in  the  demonstration.  Some,  like 
Con  Parker,  were  hit  hard. 

There  was  one  who  was  hit  hardest 
of  all,  a  youth  of  pleasing  appearance 
who  drew  several  pasteboards  from  his 
pocket  and  scowled  at  them  for  a  mo- 
ment before  he  ripped  them  to  bits  and 
hurled  the  fragments,  into  the  air. 

"Cleaned  out!  Busted!"  ejaculated 
the  Bald-faced  Kid  bitterly.  "The  old 
scoundrel  double-crossed  me!" 

THE  last  race  of  the  meeting  was  over 
when  Old  Man  Curry  emerged  from 
the  track  oflSce  of  the  Racing  Associa- 
tion. The  grand  stand  was  empty,  and 
the  exits  were  jammed  with  a  hurrying 
crowd.  The  betting  ring  still  held  its 
quota,  and  the  cashiers  were  paying  off 
the  lines  with  all  possible  speed.  As 
they  slapped  the  winning  tickets  upon 
the  spindles,  they  exchanged  pleas- 
antries with  the  fortunate  holders. 

"Just  keep  this  till  we  come  back 
again  next  season,"  said  they.  "We're 
lending  it  to  you — that's  all." 

Old  Man  Curry  made  one  brisk  circle 
of  the  ring,  examining  every  line  of 
ticket  holders,  then  he  walked  out  on 
the  lawn.  The  Bald-faced  Kid  was 
sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  grand  stand 
smoking  a  cigarette.  Curry  went  over  to 
him.  "Well,  Frank,"  said  he  cheerfully, 
"how  did  you  come  out  on  the  day?" 

The  boy  stared  up  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment before  he  spoke. 

"You  ought  to  know,"  said  he  slowly. 
"You  told  me  to  bet  on  that  gray  horse 
— and  then  you  went  out  and  beat  him 
to  death!" 

"Ah,  hah!"  said  the  old  man. 
"I  was  crazy  for  a  minute,"  said  the 
Kid.  "I  thought  you'd  double-crossed  me. 
I've  cooled  out  since. then;  now  I'm  only 
sorry  that  you  didn't  know  more  about 
what  your  own  horse  could  do.  That  tip 
made  a  tramp  out  of  me,  old-timer." 

"Exackly  what  I  hoped  it  would  do, 
son,"  and  Old  Man  Curry  fairly  beamed. 

"What's  that?-'  The  cigarette  fell 
from  the  Kid's  fingers,  and  his  lower 
jaw  sagged.  "You  thought  Elisha  could 
v)in — and  you  went  and  touted  me  on  to 
the  other  one?" 

Old  Man  Curry  nodded,  smiling. 
As  the  boy  watched  him,  his  expres- 
sion changed  to  one  of  deep  disgu.st. 
He  dipped  into  his  vest  pocket  and  pro- 
duced his  silver  stop  watch.  "Here's 
something  you  overlooked,"  he  sneered. 
"Take  it.  and  I'll  be  cleaned  right!" 
Old  Man  Curry  sat  down  beside  him, 


hut  the  Kid  edged  away.  "I  wouldn't  have 
thought  it  of  you,  old-timer,"  said  he. 

"Frank,"  said  the  old  man  gently, 
"you  don't  understand.  You  don't  know 
what  I  was  figgerin'  on." 

"I  know  this,"  retorted  the  Kid:  "if 
it  hadn't  been  for  you,  I  wouldn't  have 
to  go  to  Butte  alone!" 

"You've  told  her,  then?" 

"Last  night." 

"And  I  was  right  about  the  forgivin' 
business,  son?" 

"Didn't  I  say  she  was  going  to  Butte 
with  me?  We  had  it  all  fixed  to  get 
married,  but  now — " 

"Well,  I  don't  see  no  reason  for  callin' 
it  off."  Old  Man  Curry's  cheerfulness 
had  returned,  and  as  he  spoke  he  drew 
out  his  old-fashioned  leather  wallet. 
"You  know  what  I  told  you  'bout  bad 
money,  son — tainted  money?  You 
wouldn't  take  my  word  for  it  that 
gamblers'  money  brings  bad  luck;  I  just 
nachelly  had  to  fix  up  some  scheme  on 
you  so  that  you  wouldn't  have  no  bad 
money  to  start  out  with."  He  opened 
the  wallet  and  extracted  a  check  upon 
which  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry — the 
check  of  the  Racing  Association  for  the 
winner's  portion  of  the  stake  just  de- 
cided. "I  wouldn't  want  you  to  have 
bad  luck,  son,"  the  old  man  continued. 
"I  wanted  you  to  have  good  luck — and 
a  clean  start.  Here's  some  money  that 
it  wouldn't  hurt  anybody  to  handle — an 
honest  hoss  went  out  and  run  for  it  and 
earned  it,  an'  he  was  runnin'  for  you 
every  step  of  the  way!  Here,  take  it." 
He  thrust  the  check  into  the  boy's  hand 
— and  let  it  stand  to  his  credit  that  he 
answered  before  looking  at  it. 

"I — I  had  you  wrong,  old-timer,"  he 
stammered:  "wrong  from  the  start. 
I — I  can't  take  this.  I  ain't  a  pauper, 
and  I— I—" 

"Why  of  course  you  can  take  it,  son," 
urged  the  old  man.  "You  said  this  game 
owed  you  a  stake,  and  maybe  it  does, 
but  the  only  money  you  can  afford  to 
start  out  with  is  clean  money,  and  the 
only  clean  money  on  a  race  track  is  the 
money  that  an  honest  hoss  can  go  out 
and  run  for — and  win.  No,  I  can't  take 
it  back;  it's  indorsed  over  to  you." 

THEN,  and  not  before,  did  the  Kid 
look  at  the  figures  on  the  check. 
"Why,"  he  gasped,  "this — this  is  for 
twenty-four  hundred  and  something!  I 
don't  need  that  much!  I — we — she  says 
three  hundred  would  be  plenty!   I — " 

"That's  all  right,"  interrupted  Old 
Man  Curry.  "Money — clean  money — 
never  ,  comes  amiss.  You  can  call  the 
three  hundred  the  stake  that  was  owin' 
to  you;  the  rest,  well,  I  reckon  that's 
just  my  weddin'  present.  Good-by,  son, 
and  good  luck!" 
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•VT7HEN  J.Warren 
rrigan,  tke  pop- 
ular movie  star,  tuys  liis 
RflRIS  G/IRTERS,  lie  asks  for 
tliem  by  name  very  dis- 
tinctly. He  knows  tKat 
wKen  Ke  simply  asks  for 
garters  Ke  may  not  get 
tKe  genuine, 

25  and  50  cents 

WKen  you  say"P/IRIS  CARTERS" 
to  your  mercKant  lie  knows  you 
want  the  best.  Look  on  tte  back 
of  tbe  sbield  for  tbe  name  RflpyS. 

A.    Stein    fe?  Co. 
Cbicago  New  York 


Paint  is  a  familiar  word;  "white  lead'' 
is  not.  'T would  pay  house-owners  to 
learn  to  think 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

where  they  now  think  simply  "paint." 
Send  for  Paint  Tips  111 
NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  ■york      Boston      Cincinnati  Cleveland 
Buffalo     Cliic.igo      San  Francisco      St.  Louis 
(JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO..  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsbureh) 


New  10c  Trial  Size  Box 

Give  quick  and  contin- 
ued relief  from  irritating 
coughs,  hoarseness  and 
tickling  in  the  throat. 
Contain  no  opiates.  Reg- 
ular sizes  2jc,  .50c  and 
$1.    At  all  druggists. 

If  your  dealer  cnnnnt  ««p- 
;  ')/  yon,  ve  irttt  viait  any 
size  upon  rccdpt  of  price, 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  Dept.  16.  Boston.  MaM. 

\  BILLINGS  &  spencer] 
 '  TOOLS  ' 


special  Kits  for 
Ford  Cars. 

HARTFORD.  CT 


Wrenches 

Pliers 
Sc.  Drivers 
Hammers 
Ratchets 
Wrench  Kits 
Tool  KiU 
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It- 


Marvelous  Miica^  Attained  On 

HYATT 


ROLLER 


BEARINGS 


ual  Mileage 
of  this  Car  on  its  ori^ina  I 

HYATT 

Bearin 


F.  E.  Slason  and 
his  Record  Making  Car 

"Last  October,"  says  Mr.  Slason, 
"261,800  miles  had  been  recorded  with  ^ 
absolutely  no  trouble  from  the  Hyatt  Bearings.  Thousands 
of  miles  more  have  since  been  added  to  this  great  record." 


SUCH  severe  and  constant  service  proves  the  worth ^of  Hyatt  Bearings.   Engineering  data  has 
been  re-inforced  by  records  of  every  day  service  obtained  through  our  recent  investigation. 
From  everywhere  came  the  indisputable  evidence  of  the  marvelous  performance  of  Hyatt  Quiet  Bearings. 
On  no  single  record,  however,  rests  the  reputation  of  Hyatt  Bearings.    The  faithful  service  of  millions  in 
daily  use  offers  a  mighty  testimonial  to  their  value. 

Their  remarkable  merit  is  evidenced  by  the  following  records  which  have  been  carefully  investigated  and 
verified. 

Representative  Mileage  Records  of  Cars  on  their  original  Hyatt  Bearings 

NAME  CAR  MILEAGE 

J.  J.  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Pa  1911-Ford  147,751 

John  Eraser,  Jr.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  .  .  1908-Buick  139,523 

Cxeo.  R.  Mason,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  .  1910-Maytag  135,000 

J.  M.  Bertolet,  M.  D.,  Reading,  Pa. .  1910-Mitchell . 
James  W.  Hines,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  1910-Hudson. 

Linus  Kiene,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  1910-Mitchell. 

L.  N.  Burnett,  Dallas,  Texas  1909-Flanders , 


NAME  CAR  MILEAGE 

F.  E..^lason,  Plainville,  Kansas  1909-Buick  261,800 

Jame3»t':5wls,  Shelton,  Conn  1909-Mitchell .  .  .218,734 

J.  W.  Norman,  Paint  Rock,  Texas. . .  1909-Mitchell .  .  .  183,837 

Sam  Deck,  Darlington,  Ind  1910-Mitchell.  .  .175,875 

J.  D.  Albright,  Bowie,  Texas  1911-Ford  172,683 

Earl  G.  Druding,  Ellsworth,  Wis.  . .  .1909-Ford  171,418 

S.  T.  &  E.  R.  R.,  Stockton,  Calif. . . .  1909-Mitchell .  .  .  160,100 
Jacob  Stark,  Chicago,  111  1906-Logan  148,150 


127,681 
. 120,256 
. 120,000 
116,447 

F.  I.  Wiltse,  Oneonta,  N.  Y  1908-Ford  113,061 


^0  a  copy 

#       M  ^  February  12,  1916  tfl 
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These  Celebrated  Cartoonists  and  Hosts  of  Other  Famous 
Americans  Keep  in  Good  Humor  by  Smoking  TUXEDO 

You  know  'em  all— the  great  fun-makers  of  the  daily  press-J 
agile-brained  and  nimble-witted— creators  of  world-famec 
characters  who  put  laughter  into  life!  Such  live,  virile  humam 
as  they  just  naturally  must  have  a  live,  virile  pipe  smoke.  And  sc 
they  keep  their  good  humor  at  the  bubbling  point  by  smoking- 


Tht  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


All  of  these  men  have  endorsed 
Tuxedo — because  it's  so  deliciously 
mild,  so  mellow  and  smooth,  that 
they  can  keep  their  pipes  going  all 
day  long. 

Tuxedo  is  made  of  the  choicest, 
richest  Burley  leaf  grown  in  Kentucky 
— sun-ripened — then  nature-aged  for 
three  to  five  years  until  it  reaches 
sweet,  mellow  maturity. 


But  it's  the  original  secret  "Tuxedo 
Process"  that  puts  Tuxedo  in  a  class  by 
itself.  Takes  out  all  bite  and  irritation, 
and  makes  Tuxedo  delightfully  sooth- 
ing to  the  most  sensitive  throat  and 
tongue.  Try  Tuxedo  for  a  week — that 
will  settle  the  smoke  question  iox  you. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

CoDTenient,  glassine- wrapped,  Famous  green  tin,  with  gold -j  A-» 

moisture-proof  pouch    .    .    C)C   lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  J.  V/L. 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c.    In  Glass  Humidors,  ^oc  and  Qoc. 


THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


D 


D 


w: 


BY  BEATRICE  GRIMSHA 


LLUSTRATED 


'HEN  Marcus  Brock  was  mar- 
ried there  were  some  of  the 
guests  who  thought  the  bridegroom 
"fey."  In  the  Trafalgars — that 
great  central  Pacific  group  where 

the  sugar  lands  are  so  rich  and  so  wide — many  Scotsmen  have  made  a  home, 
and  quite  a  dozen  of  the  wedding  guests  were  Gaelic  enough,  by  ancestry  or  by 
birth,  to  feel  disquieted  at  the  bridegroom's  almost  unnatural  gayety.  Indeed, 
they  whispered  to  one  another,  behind  engraved  glasses  of  excellent  champagne, 
that  something  would  surely  "come  of  it."  No  one  used  the  word  "fey,"  which 
forebodes  disaster  and  sudden  death,  but  I  think  that  in  all  the  Scottish  minds 
it  was  floating  about  unspoken.    Every  guest  felt  the  mystery. 

And  yet  the  wedding  was  a  supreme  success.  If  Brock  himself  was  somewhat 
hysterically  cheerful  (on  one  and  a  half  glasses  of  champagne  and  an  oceanful 
of  bliss),  the  demeanor  of 
the  bride  was  all  that  could 
be  wished.  Kathy  May — 
Kathy  Brock  since  three  of 
the  afternoon  —  was  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  islands: 
pale  as  the  island  girl  is 
always  pale,  but  warm  and 
sweet  as  a  white  noon  lily. 
The  bridal  costume,  ortho- 
dox from  coronet  to  shoe 
(for  Kathy  loved  in  all 
things  the  safe,  the  settled, 
the  foreseen),  might  have 
been  specially  designed  to 
suit  her  blue-eyed,  black- 
haired  beauty;  and  her  ex- 
pression— a  little  downcast, 
a  little  smiling — was  so  like 
the  expression  of  the  typical 
bride  in  a  magazine  picture 
that  it  looked  almost  un- 
natural. Kathy  was  quite 
a  success. 

The  scene,  too,  was  per- 
fect— Marcus  Brock's  own 
splendid  bungalow  on  the 
hill  above  the  Cocos  River; 
wide  verandas  set  with  long 
tables,  whence  the  guests 
could  look  down  through 
climbing  stephanotis  and 
buginvillea  over  the  pano- 
rama of  mountain,  palm, 
and  sea  that  is  the  pride  of 
Port  Victory;  all  the  town, 
from  his  excellency  the  gov- 
ernor to  M'Tagart  of  the 
native  store,  enjoying  itself 
in  its  best  white  suits,  its 
finest  feathers,  silks,  and 
muslins;  a  wedding  break- 
fast that  had  taxed  three 
provinces  to  produce,  laid 
out  in  a  splendor  of  silver, 
china,  and  crystal  that  no 
one  but  Marcus  could  have 
managed  (the  Mays  were 
desperately  poor,  and  free- 
handed Marcus  had  insisted 
on  "giving  the  shivoo"  himself) ;  dozens  of  Trafalgar  Island  boys,  in  the  planter's 
own  uniform  of  purple  and  white,  serving  table;  above  all  and  through  all  the 
diamond  tropic  sun,  the  scents  of  the  climbing  flowers,  and  the  rush  of  the  merry 
trade  winds  from  the  harbor,  fresh  and  clean  and  strong.  A  picture  painted 
without  shadows  was  surely  this  marriage  of  Marcus  Brock. 

Yet  a  wedding  is  never  without  a  shadow — somewhere.  There  is  always  the 
woman  who  would  have  liked  to  be  the  bride;  always  the  man  who  thinks  he 
might  have  been  the  bridegroom,  had  not  that  other  come  in  the  way.  At  the 
table  of  Marcus  Brock  these  two  were  present.  Young  Cranage,  the  assistant 
medical  officer,  sat  very  silent  at  the  far  end  of  the  veranda,  and  looked  often 
at  the  bride.  Kathy  had  been  good  to  him — or  he  thought  so — before  Marcus's 
Cophetua  wooing  of  a  penniless  miss  came  in  the  way.    And  he  was  younger 


Y    O    H  N 


Tliey  watched  the  launch  approach  the  Jetty.    "He's  cruel,"  she  said;  "he'll  fight" 


than  Brock,  who  would  never  see 
thirty  again,  or  perhaps  thirty-five. 
And  he  was  about  as  good-looking. 
And  there  had  been  girls — yes,  girls 
— plenty  of  girls  who — well,  hang 
it  all,  he  thought  he  was  more  than  on  a  level  with  the  planter  if  they  had  stood 
simply  as  man  to  man. 

But  they  did  not.  Marcus's  love,  inevitably,  came  wrapped  in  gold.  He  was 
the  only  big  holder  in  the  islands;  the  Pacific  Sugar  Milling  Company,  which  had 
bought  out  all  the  other  estates  in  the  Trafalgars  one  by  one,  had  never  been 
allowed  to  lay  finger  on  the  Cocos  River  plantation.  Marcus's  grandfather  had 
started  it  in  the  seventies,  when  the  Trafalgars  were  a  (literally)  howling  waste 
of  cannibals;  Marcus  Brock,  the  third  holder,  was  reaping  the  harvest  of  two 
generations  of  foresight  and  industry,  added  to  all  that  his  own  hard  work  and 

ability  had  done.  Big  Mar- 
cus, jolly,  fair-haired  Mar- 
cus, was  a  manager  of  men; 
in  the  Pacific  Islands,  where 
fortunes  are  made  by  black 
labor,  such  a  one  can  dip  his 
hands  in  streams  of  gold. 
There  was  little  running 
away  on  the  Cocos  River 
Estate;  there  was  scarcely 
ever  an  application  to  the 
magistrate.  Overseers 
worked  hard  and  stayed 
long.  Undermanagers  were 
cheerful  and  contented.  En- 
gineers cherished  as  few 
grievances  as  an  engineer 
may  keep  and  live.  Big 
Marcus,  laughing  Marcus 
with  the  cheery  word  and 
the  small  gray  devil  in  his 
eye,  rode  up  and  down  the 
coolie  lines,  galloped  through 
the  miles  of  verdigris-col- 
ored cane,  sprang  up  like  a 
pantomime  demon  in  unex- 
pected places  of  the  dark, 
sweet-smelling  sugar  mills 
— saw  everything,  knew 
everything,  poured  his 
abundant  vitality  into  every 
corner  of  his  job,  and  made 
the  Cocos  River  Estate  the 
model  of  the  South  Pacific. 

BECAUSE  of  this  the 
brands  on  gold-necked 
bottles  were  of  the  best ;  the 
stables  held  silk-skinned  rid- 
ing horses,  and  the  motor 
house  sheltered  more  than 
one  fine  car;  there  was  a 
stone-arched  billiard  hall 
and  a  marble  swimming 
pool;  there  was  Marcus's 
bungalow,  better  built  and 
furnished  than  Government 
House;  there  was  a  splen- 
did launch  in  the  bay,  a 
beautiful  hot-weather  cot- 
tage up  in  the  hills  behind  Port  Victory,  and  a  town  house  in  far-away  Mel- 
bourne. Now,  if  all  these  things  had  not  been — if  Marcus  Brock  had  had  an 
income  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  a  year,  and  lived  in  a  two-room 
iron  shanty  at  the  foot  of  the  Hospital  Hill,  which  of  the  two  would  have  won? 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  asked  the  girl  at  Cranage's  side.  She  was 
prettyish,  cleverish,  not  too  young:  she  was  getting  anxious  about  her  settle- 
ment in  life,  and  Marcus  had  been  good  to  her  before  Kathy  came  along — or  so 
.she  thought.  There  was  vinegar  in  the  champagne  that  .she  raised  to  her  lips — 
Marcus's  wedding  wine. 

Cranage,  .seized  with  a  mad  fit  of  confidence,  told  her. 

"Oh,"  said  the  girl  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "you  needn't  have  puzzled  over  that. 
Kath  wouldn't  have  taken  either  of  you.   Kath  has  an  eye  to  the  main  chance." 
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Marcus  reined  in  and  took  a  last,  despairing  look  at  the  bungalow  which  sheltered  his  unsuspecting  wife 


"She's  the  sweetest  little  soul — "  began  Cranage. 

"Oh,  yes,  sweet — as  that,"  said  the  girl  viciously, 
pointing  to  a  strawberry  jelly  that  was  slowly  yield- 
ing to  the  influence  of  the  Trafalgar  climate.  "As 
sweet  as  that — and  with  the  very  same  flop  in  her 
character.    You  know  Kathy  flops." 

"I  do,"  said  Cranage.    "I — I  like  floppers." 

"So  does  Marcus  Brock  apparently.  Kathy  knows 
that.  She's  cultivated  the  flop  for  all  it  was  worth, 
and  it's  been  worth — that!" 

The  girl  pointed  a  couple  of  fingers  at  the  splendid 
view  of  the  Cocos  River  Estate,  spread  out  like  some 
colored  tapestry  between  the  swaying  fronds  of  the 
creepers  screening  the  veranda. 

"I  think  you  and  I  are  getting  spiteful,"  said 
Cranage  calmly,  rising  in  his  seat.  "And  as  I  have 
to  slip  off  and  see  a  patient — " 

IT  was  the  last  seat  on  the  veranda;  no  one  noticed 
him.  The  clean,  strong  breeze  from  the  harbor 
struck  him  in  the  face  as  he  ran  down  Marcus's 
marble  steps,  out  into  the  stabbing  sun.  He  laughed  a 
little  at  the  thought  of  the  girl  who  had  been  sitting 
beside  him.   She  had  flushed  scarlet  at  his  words. 

"She  deserved  it,"  thought  Cranage,  as  he  crossed 
the  garden.  "So  did  I.  We  were  both  catty.  Marcus 
is  the  finest  fellow  in  the  islands,  and  Kathy  is  the 
best  girl— and  God  bless  them  both!" 

A  crystal  veil  had  fallen  across  the  world;  in  its 
glitter  the  pathway  swelled  to  a  broad  white  plain, 
and  the  flowers  grew  to  rings  and  disks  of  dancing 
color.  Until  he  had  fought  it  away,  he  could  scarcely 
tell  where  he  was.  It  cleared,  and  he  became  aware 
of  green  lawns,  bright  beds,  and  trellises,  a  gateway 
near  at  hand,  and  a  tall,  white  figure  making  for 
the  gate  along  another  path. 

"The  chief,"  he  said,  straightening  himself  up. 
The  Honorable  James  Scott-Braden,  M.  D.,  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  Trafalgars,  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  (whence  the  "honorable"  in  his 
title) ,  fellow  of  more  medical  and  scientific  associa- 
tions than  his  correspondents  could  ever  remember, 
was  a  man  whom  Cranage  respected  clear  down  to 
the  soles  of  his  boots.  Cranage  himself  was  not 
clever,  and  knew  it.  He  could  treat  malaria  and 
dysentery  according  to  the  established  laws;  he  could 
handle  general  practice  without  fatal  mistakes;  he 
was  a  decent,  tidy  operator  of  the  sort  that  takes  no 
risks  and  in  consequence  suffers  few  failures.  Be- 
sides, he  was  a  cricketer,  a  tennis  player,  a  dancer; 
girls  liked  him,  and  he  liked  himself  pretty  well. 
That  was  the  most  that  could  be  said.  But  Scott- 
Braden — well,  the  world  already  knew  a  good  deal 
about  Scott-Braden,  and  was  likely  to  know  more. 
He  was  a  big  man  in  bacteriology;  it  was  understood 
that  he  would  never  have  accepted  the  post  he  held 
save  for  its  opportunities  of  studying  tropical  dis- 
ease. Usually  he  was  much  too  busy  to  visit:  the 
assistant  was  amazed  to  see  him  coming  away  from 
the  wedding  party.  "I  didn't  see  you  at  the  table, 
sir,"  he  said  as  the  two  fell  into  step  together,  mak- 
ing for  the  Hospital  Hill.  , 

Scott-Braden  shut  up  his  eyes  before  answering — 
an  odd  trick  he  had.  Like  most  brilliant  men,  he 
was  somewhat  given  to  tricks  of  manner.  "Oh,  yes, 
yes,"  he  said.  "Sitting  on  a  line  with  you.  You  were 
too  busy  watching  the — yes,  yes — the  bride." 

Cranage  colored  furiously.  This  brown,  dried 
man  of  science,  with  his  forty  years  and  his  hermit 
temperament,  seemed  to  see  the  country  lying  below 
the  aerie  of  his  own  high-seated  mind  with  astonish- 
ing clearness  of  vision.  "I  used  to  be — interested  in 
her  rather,"  he  answered  lamely. 


"Interested — yes,"  said  Scott-Braden,  opening 
his  eyes  suddenly.  They  were  hazel  eyes,  very  bril- 
liant, showing  up  against  his  sun-tanned  skin  like 
topazes  set  in  copper.    "I'm  interested  myself. 

"In  the  husband,"  he  added  after  a  jerky  pause. 

"Oh,"  said  Cranage.  They  had  reached  the  Hospi- 
tal Hill  now,  and  were  slowly  mounting  its  steep 
pathway  among  the  frangipanes  and  pink  oleanders 
that  bordered  the  track.  The  wind  beat  among  the 
flowers  and  scattered  them  in  white  and  rosy  snow; 
it  was  the  season  of  the  furious  southeast  trades. 

"I  didn't  think,  sir,"  ventured  Cranage,  "that  you 
were  ever  interested  in  such  beefy,  healthy  people  as 
Brock." 

"I  never  am,"  said  Scott-Braden  with  a  fascinating 
smile.  "How  did  that  blackwater  patient  take  the 
change  of  medicine?" 

"Oh,  God,  he's  too  clever  by  half  for  me:  I'm 
hanged  if  I  can  follow  what  he  means.  The  black- 
water  patient?   He's  sinking,  I'm  afraid." 

"I  want  his  blood,"  remarked  Scott-Braden,  con- 
versationally. 

"I'll  see  to  it,"  answered  Cranage,  who  had  learned 
to  translate  most  of  his  chief's  odd  expressions.  "I'll 
have  a  specimen  for  you  at  once.  I  think  we're 
going  to  lose  him." 

"He  has  a  wife,"  said  Scott-Braden. 

"Yes.  She  was  up  at  the  hospital  this  morning, 
crying,  poor  soul,"  said  the  soft-hearted  Rob. 

"Ay,  crying!  By  the  way,  Cranage"  (the  chief 
dropped  his  impersonal  manner,  and  spoke  with  sud- 
den, live  emphasis) ,  "I  wish  you  would  see  to  it  that 
these  women  don't  upset  my  work.  I  believe  I  heard 
Mrs.  Blackwater-fever  when  I  was  exceedingly  busy 
in  my  study  about  ten  o'clock  doing  some  microscopic 
work  that  demanded  perfect  concentration.  And 
there  was  a  Trafalgar  woman  howling — absolutely 
howling — like  a  dog,  at  lunch  time.  That  must  not 
occur  again,  at  least  not  until  I  get  the  Government 
to  give  me  a  more  isolated  house." 

"Well,"  said  Cranage  with  some  heat,  "I  don't  see 
how  I  was  to  stop  her.  She  -was  the  mother  of  that 
lad  you  sent  to  the  leper  island,  and  she  had  sense 
enough  to  know  it  was  a  parting  forever." 

"Popular  language — popular  language.  Cranage; 
don't  let  that  habit  grow  upon  you,"  warned  the 
chief.  "Of  course  the  permanent  segregation  of 
leprosy  is  part  of  the —    Well,  matron,  what  is  it?" 

The  hospital  matron,  white-clad,  thin,  and  pale 
with  tropic  paleness,  was  standing  on  the  steps. 

"I  was  going  to  send  for  you,  doctor,"  she  said. 
"There's  a  bad  case  of  tetanus." 

Cranage  bit  his  lip  a  little.  Like  most  young  doc- 
tors, he  loathed  tetanus. 

"Now,  that  is  all  right,"  said  Scott-Braden  pleas- 
antly, beginning  to  take  off  his  coat  with  the  quiet 
speed  of  the  man  who  knows  his  job.   "I  wanted  one." 

LATE  that  night  Rob  Cranage,  tired  to  death, 
^  sick  with  his  own  troubles  and  worn  with  the 
work  he  had  gone  through,  dropped  under  his  mos- 
quito net  half  undressed. 

"He's  magnificent,"  said  the  young  doctor  to  him- 
self. "That  tetanus  fellow  will  pull  through,  and  the 
blackwater  is  going  to  live,  but  I  wonder — do  wonder 
sometimes  if  he's  a  human  being  himself  at  all. 

"And  I  wonder  too,"  he  thought,  as  he  put  his 
head  on  the  pillow — "I  wonder  what  the  deuce  he 
was  playing  at  when  he  talked  of  Marky  Brock." 

At  this  the  wedding  scene  arose  again  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  a  stab  of  pain,  so  sharp  that  it  seemed 
almost  physical,  ran  through  the  defeated  lover. 
"Kathy!"  he  said  out  loud.    "Kathy!"  .  .  . 


Passed,  the  outermost 
sentinel  of  the  Trafal- 
gars, the  high,  lone  pyra- 
mid island  pointing  up  to' 
heaven.  Passed,  the  clus- 
ter of  atolls,  fairy  rings 
of  green  upon  the  blue. 
Passed,  the  low,  dark 
island  of  the  old  native 
graves,  called  Death 
Island,  where  quarantine 
huts  stand  white  on  the 
shore.  The  sugar  fields 
in  sight  now,  verdigris 
upon  gray.  The  beach  of 
Port  Victory,  a  thread 
of  white.  'The  town,  a 
pinch  of  colored  beads.} 
Masts  pricking  up,  black 
jetties  straddling  out. 
Government  House;  the 
stores,  the  hospital — 
home  again. 

Rob  Cranage,  gentle- 
man at  large  (or  on 
leave)  upon  the  boat,' 
stepped  ashore  an  assist- 
ant medical  oflficer  with 
his  holiday  over  and 
work  and  the  hot  season 
looming  together  ahead. 

"Who  was  it  said,"  he 
mused,  as  he  tramped  up 
the  long  wharf  from  the 
customs,  "that  the  worst  of  having  a  holiday  is  that  [ 
it  makes  you  want  another  immediately  after?" 

He  opened  the  collar  of  his  white  patrol  coat,  and 
mopped  his  neck.  Port  Victory  was  living  up  to  its 
reputation  as  the  hottest  tov/n  in  the  South  Pacific. 
The  red  dust  of  the  roads  seemed  red-hot.  The 
scent  of  frangipane  and  sandalwood,  the  reek  of 
copra,  fairly  smote  you  in  the  face.  Trafalgar  na- 
tives, wild-eyed  and  shoebrush-haired,  were  squat- 
ting in  the  shade  of  the  big  stores  chewing  betel  and 
spitting  scarlet  upon  the  paths. 

"Old  Port  Victory,"  said  Cranage  as  he  breasted 
the  Hospital  Hill.  "One  gets  to  like  its  incon- 
veniences, as  a  man  likes  the  ugly  face  of  the  woman 
he's  married.  Which  reminds  me  that  I  seem  to  be 
decently  cured  at  last.  The  steamer  prescription 
worked.  I  wonder  how  they  get  on — seven  or  eight 
months  married  now.  I  wonder  how  I  was  so  gone 
on  her,  though  she  is  a  nice  little  thing.  Well, 
Marky  was  the  right  sort  of  man  for  the  clinging- 
vine  business;  I  dare  say  I'd  have  got  tired.  Now, 
that's  too  bad — matron  signaling  me  from  the  hospi- 
tal. I  don't  care  who's  dying;  by  rights  I  oughtn't 
to  be  on  duty  till  to-morrow.  What's  the  blessed 
substitute  doing  who  gave  us  pratique?" 

HE  turned  away  from  the  veranda  of  his  house 
and  put  the  door  key  back  in  his  pocket. 
"Well,  matron,"  he  began  breezily  as  he  topped  the 
Hospital  Hill;  "how  has  the  world  been  treating 
you?    This  beastly  hot  season—" 

"Dr.  Scott-Braden  wants  you,"  cut  in  the  matron, 
paler  and  thinner-faced  than  ever  under  her  white 
linen  veil.  She  looked,  the  assistant  thought,  a  little 
agitated. 

"Anything  special?"  he  asked,  balancing  backward 
and  forward  on  his  toes  and  heels.  He  felt  cheerful 
in  spite  of  the  heat. 

"You  know  what  he  is  talking  about,"  said  the 
nurse  briefly.  "I  was  to  tell  you  you'll  have  to  go 
out  to  Cocos  River." 

"Kid?    Hardly,  I  suppose,"  hazarded  Cranage. 

"Mrs.  Brock's  not  there;  she  went  to  see  her 
mother,  who's  ill." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Rob,  suddenly  sobered.  There 
was  something  in  the  matron's  manner! 

"There  he  is,"  said  the  nurse,  retreating  as  Dr. 
Scott-Braden  came  out. 

The  chief  medical  officer  had  grown  much  thinner 
in  the  months  that  were  past;  Port  Victory's  hot- 
season  climate  and  the  hard  work  expected  from  one 
who  had  already  made  his  name  famous  as  a  writer 
on  tropical  diseases  seemed  to  have  worn  his  lean, 
brown  frame  to  a  bundle  of  sticks.  In  the  skull- 
like face  the  topaz  eyes  burned  more  brightly  than 
ever,  and  as  Cranage  greeted  his  superior  he  saw 
again  the  curious  trick  that  everyone  noticed  about 
Scott-Braden — the  sudden  closing  of  the  lids  for 
quite  an  appreciable  space  of  seconds.  Cranage  even 
noticed  that  the  doctor  shut  his  eyes  for  a  longer 
time  than  he  used  to  do. 

"Glad  you  are  back,"  said  the  chief,  open-eyed  now 
and  looking  at  Cranage  with  the  face  of  a  stone 
image.    "I  ought  to  have  been  at  Cocos  River  this  ] 
morning,  but  you  will  have  to  take  the  duty;  there  I 
is  a  nasty  case  of  hemorrhage — " 

He  gave  professional  details;  life,  it  seemed,  in 
that  white  room  behind  him  was  flickering  in  the 
wind  of  sudden  and  imminent  death. 

"Take  the  car  that  is  waiting  at  the  back,"  went 
on  Scott-Braden  with  a  certain  quiet  hurry.  "The 
case  will  return  w'th  yru  on  horseback." 

"On  horseback?" 
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"Yes.  Vou  know  the  procedure;  act  as  usual. 
Remember  to — " 

"But  what  is  it?"  asked  Cranage,  impatient  with 
I  his  superior's  elliptic  methods  of  conversation. 

"Doctor!"  came  a  sharp  call  from  within  the  ward. 

Scott-Braden  reached  the  door  in  two  long  steps. 
I    "Go,"  he  flung  over  his  shoulder;  and  Cranage, 
scenting  something  unusual,  swung  round  to  the 
back  of  the  hospital,  jumped  into  the  car,  and  gave 
the  Chinese  chauff"eur  the  word  to  start. 

"Cocos  River  Estate — hurry,"  he  said. 

"Old  Marky  will  tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  re- 
flected. It  was  not  the  first  time  there  had  been  a 
hurry  call  to  Cocos  River;  Indian  laborers  were 
often  careless  in  the  mills,  which  caused  accidents; 
infectious  diseases  had  sometimes  flared  up  like 
bush  fires  among  the  coolie  lines,  and  had  been  dealt 
with  effectively  and  well  by  himself  and  Marcus  and 
a  quickly  impounded  sanitary  gang. 

"If  there's  trouble  of  any  kind,  Marky  will  be  all 
there,"  he  reflected,  lighting  a  cigar,  behind  the 
wind  shield,  as  the  car  whirled  sharply  down  into 
the  highroad  and  began  to  eat  up  the  miles  between 
Port  Victory  and  the  Cocos  River.  "But  I  don't 
quite  get  the  stuff  about  bringing  in  the  patient  on 
horseback.    Well.  Marky  will  explain." 

The  master  of  the  Cocos  River  Estate  was  sitting 
at  the  top  of  his  famous  flight  of  white  marble  ve- 
randa steps  when  the  hospital  car  panted  up  to  the 
house.  Marcus  had  a  big  pith  helmet  on  his  head; 
his  face  was  heavily  shaded  by  the  brim.  A  saddle 
horse,  tied  up,  waited  in  the  shade  of  the  veranda. 

"What's  the  blessed  row  this  time,  Brock?"  asked 
Cranage,  running  up  the  steps  with  the  energy  of 
a  man  fresh  from  leave.    It  was  a  December  day  of 
the  worst;  the  twelve-foot  feathers  of  the  palms 
hung  motionless  as  cut  steel  against  a  heat-dark 
sky;   electric    fans   whined   ceaselessly   from  the 
shaded  inner  rooms.    Probably  it  was  cool  in  there; 
Marcus  was  a  fool  to  sit  outside  in  the  heat.  A 
small  upgrowth  of  the 
old  resentment  against 
this   man's  extraordi- 
nary good  fortune  was 
stirring  in  the  heart  of 
the  assistant;  he  felt 
ready  to  find  fault. 

MARCUS  BROCK 
rose  from  his  chair 
and  nodded.  He  did  not 
offer  his  hand,  but  that 
might  have  been  be- 
cause both  hands  were 
in  his  pockets.  Again, 
it  might  not.  Rob 
Cranage  thought  that 
he  looked  sulky — or 
something.  Perhaps 
something.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the 
intellect  of  the  Medical 
Department  was  cen- 
tered chiefly  in  Scott- 
Braden. 

"What's  up?"  he 
asked  again. 

"Leprosy,"  said  Mar- 
cus briefly. 

"Oh,  the  deuce!"  ex- 
claimed Cranage.  "That 
coolie  labor  is  the  curse 
of  the  country — with 
all  respect  to  you, 
Brock.  I  suppose  we'll 
have  to  burn  down  a 
few  of  your  huts  be- 
fore we  take  the  beggar 
to  Death  Island.  What 
is  hi.s  humpy?" 

"This  one,"  said  Mar- 
cus Brock  of  the  Cocos 
River  Estate,  waving 
a  hand  behind  him. 

"I  don't  quite  get 
you;  can't  see  any  huts 
from  here." 

"You  can.  This  is 
his,"  repeated  Marcus, 
striking  his  big  foot  on 
the  marble  of  the  steps 

and  pointing  one  hand  at  the  roof.  "Try  not  to  be 
any  stupider  than  God  has  made  you.  Cranage." 

The  full  force  of  hi.s  meaning  burst  upon  Cranage 
like  a  bomb. 

"Oh,  my  God!"  he  said  and  sat  down  on  the  steps. 

"I  would  offer  you  a  tot;  you  .seem  to  need  it," 
said  Marcus,  looking  down  at  him,  "but — an  infected 
house,  you  know.  It  will  be  rather  a  job  setting 
things  to  rights  here,  I  think  you'd  better  take  me 
firrt." 

"Take  you?  How?" 

"I'd  have  supposed  Scott-Braden — " 

"He  had  a  bad  hemorrhage  case — touch  and  go — 
couldn't  stfjp  u>  talk." 

"Well,  you've  done  the  job  before."  Marcus's  face, 
under  his  helmet,  showed  something  oddly  colored, 
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but  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  every  day.  "I  have  a 
few  things  in  a  bag;  old  Jenny  can  carry  them  as 
well  as  myself.  You  can  have  the  saddle  burned  at 
the  jetty,  and  I'll  attend  to  the  mare." 

"That's  not  necessary,"  objected  Cranage  weakly. 

"Not  quite  sure  it  isn't;  anyhow,  she's  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  and  I've  a  fancy  not  to  leave  her 
behind,"  replied  Marcus.    "Give  me  a  match." 

Cranage  handed  it  to  the  fingers  that  reached 
scrupulously  at  the  farther  end  of  the  box. 

"You  won't  expect  it  back  of  course,"  said  Marcus, 
lighting  up  and  pocketing  the  box.  "I  think  I've 
seen  to  everything,  but  I  haven't  had  much  time. 
It  was  only  yesterday  that  Scott-Braden  gave  me  the 
final  result  of  the  microscopic  examination." 

HE  stopped  for  a  moment.  Cranage  waited,  silent: 
the  world  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
Brock's  voice  was  quite  steady  as  he  went  on : 
"When  I  heard  there  was  a  doubt  I  sent  Kathy  to 
her  mother  for  a  bit.  She  doesn't  know.  She  was  a 
bit  ratty  because  I  didn't — kiss  her.  Do  you  mind 
pulling  that  mare  in  out  of  the  sun,  it  always  makes 
her  fidgety." 

Cranage  did  it.    Brock  proceeded : 
"It's  on  my  arm.    Nothing  much;  I  thought  it  was 
just  a  Port  Victory  sore — hot  season  and  all  that." 

"  'Not  so  deep  as  a  well,  or  so  wide  as  a  church 
door,  but — ' "  quoted  Cranage.  He  felt  he  had  to 
say  something.  Marcus  Brock  brushed  the  triviality 
quietly  aside. 

"I  don't  think  poetry  matters  much,  do  you?"  he 
said.  "I  never  was  a  booky  man;  I  was  an  out- 
doorer."  It  was  sickening  to  Cranage  to  hear  him 
using  the  past  tense,  but  Brock  seemed  unconscious 
that  he  was  doing  so. 

"Well,"  he  said,  shifting  his  cigar  to  the  corner  of 
his  mouth  and  speaking  half  through  his  teeth,  in  the 
way  that  all  Marcus's  friends  knew  well — "old  man, 
it's  up  to  you  to  make  the  arrest.    I'll  go  quietly. 


He  sat  up  and  stared  at  her.  "Oh,  my  girl,"  he  cried,  "what  have  you  done!" 


I  think  you  really  need  that  drink,  by  the  way.  Sing 
out  to  my  secretary,  or — " 

Marcus's  bull-of-Basham  voice — the  voice  that  his 
cane  fields  were  never  to  hear  again — sounded  out 
across  the  avenue  and  the  lawns. 

"Johnson!    Johnson!    Have  you  any  whisky?" 

A  neat,  slight  man,  looking  exceedingly  scared, 
emerged  from  a  tent  under  the  trees. 

"Give  the  doctor  a  drink." 

Johnson  ran  under  the  fly,  and  came  out  with  a 
bottle  and  glass.    Cranage  offered  them  to  Brock. 

"I  wish  Scott-Braden  saw  you,"  said  the  master  of 
Cocos  River  with  the  ghost  of  a  dead  smile.  "It 
seems  I  have  to  teach  you  your  own  trade.  Keep 
that  to  yourself,  take  a  drink,  and  come  on." 

He  seemed  to  be  dominating  the  situation,  as  usual. 


Johnson,  the  small  and  scared,  looked  at  him  with 
an  eye  that  seemed  to  say:  "The  last  time — the  lant 
time,  my  buck!"  It  was  said  that  Marcus  had  been 
rather  rough  with  Johnson  at  times;  his  manners 
had  little  velvet  in  them. 

"Come  on,"  repeated  Marcus  as  the  doctor  handed 
back  his  glass.  "It  will  take  us  till  near  sundown 
to  get  there  in  that  rotten  quarantine  launch." 

"Get  to—" 

"Death  Island.  Yes,  man.  If  I  can  bear  it,  I 
reckon  you  can;  hump  yourself,  will  you?" 

Cranage  was  not  clever,  but  he  had  been  in  gen- 
eral practice  for  six  years  and  he  knew  when  a  man 
was  suffering  pain,  bodily  or  mental.  He  saw  the 
tortured  look  in  the  burnt-out  eyes  beneath  the  hel- 
met. He  felt  rather  than  knew  that  it  was  time  to 
get  away. 

"Let  no  one  enter  the  house  till  I  return,"  he  or- 
dered, putting  on  an  air  of  crisp  authority  that  he 
did  not  by  any  means  feel.  "If  you're — if  you're 
ready — " 

"Stand,  will  you?"  was  Marcus's  reply,  addressed 
to  his  mare.  He  swung  into  the  saddle,  pressed  his 
helmet  close,  and  trotted  quietly  down  the  drive. 
The  cigar  had  gone  out,  but  he  held  it  tight  between 
his  teeth.    He  did  not  look  back. 

Cranage  whirred  down  the  avenue  and  out  into  the 
road  after  him. 

"My  God,  this  will  break  her  heart!"  he  thought. 
Then:  "The  first  white  case  we've  had.  The  new 
iron  hut,  of  course — away  from  any  natives.  The 
chief  will  have  to  come  too;  I  won't  run  this  on  my 
own—-    That's  the  Mays'  house  on  the  hill.  .  .  ." 

Wun  Lee  stopped  the  car.  Marcus  had  reined  in 
the  mare  and  was  sitting  still  in  his  saddle  with  his 
face  turned  toward  the  red-roofed  bungalow  half  a 
mile  away  where  Kathy,  his  wife,  walked  innocent 
of  harm  or  fear. 

He  did  not  strike  the  mare  when  he  went  on;  he 
shook  the  rein,  and  Jenny  bi-oke  into  a  trot,  with  an 

impatient  little  shy  that 
swung  round  her  rider's 
face  into  sight  for  just 
one  moment.  Cranage 
saw  it.  and  it  was  the 
face  of  the  Lost  Soul 
in  Michelangelo's  "Last 
Judgment."  Then  Jenny 
stopped  curvetting,  and 
only  the  back  of  Mar- 
cus's helmet  could  be 
seen.  .  .  . 

DEATH  ISLAND  is 
lovely.  It  lies  far 
out  and  alone,  in  the 
sapphire-green  of  shal- 
low coral  seas.  Its 
windy  palms  swing  high 
above  a  beach  of  burn- 
ing, cloud-white  sand. 
Trees  vdth  scarlet 
flowers  stand  up  behind 
,  the  beach,  and  banks  of 

PMfeHljfl^M^n^.,  white  spider  lilies;  the 

_  ^^m^^^^^lP  red  flowers  blow  down 

to  the  water  and  drift 
about  in  the  lagoon  like 
tiny  fire  ships,  but  the 
white  ones  fade  and  die 
as  they  fall.  Behind 
the  beach  and  the  palms 
rise  dark-green  woods, 
with  breaks  of  emerald 
lawn.  Red  and  green 
parrots,  pigeons,  and 
white  cockatoos  with 
crests  of  gold  fly  out 
and  in  among  the  trees; 
sometimes  a  butterfly, 
large  -  winged  as  an 
English  swallow,  sails 
like  a  blue  flower  float- 
ing on  the  wind  across 
the  mystery  of  an  open- 
ing glade.  The  air  is 
full  of  scents:  wild  jas- 
mine, frangipane,  the 
new-mown  hay  smell  of 
the  flowering  pandanus, 
the  frankincense  odor 
of  gum  and  spice-bearing  trees  in  the  bush,  blow  out 
across  the  water. 

Death  Island  is  quiet.  When  your  launch  runs  into 
still  water  under  the  lee  of  the  land  the  spat-spat- 
spat  of  your  engine  echoes  back  to  you  from  an 
empty  .shore.  There  is  no  one  on  the  small,  black 
jetty.  There  is  nobody  upon  the  sanded  walk  lead- 
ing back  among  the  trees.  White  cockatoos  fly  inland 
with  a  frightened  scream;  the  yellow  flag  at  the 
head  of  the  jetty — a  flag  that  is  never  taken  down — 
slats  softly  against  its  pole;  the  coral  reef  whispers, 
a  long  way  out  at  sea.    Otherwise  there  is  silence. 

You  tie  up  your  launch  to  the  jetty  (not  the  bat- 
tered old  quarantine  launch,  reeking  of  lysol  and  car- 
bolic, but  the  doctor's  own  smart,  bright,  twelve-knot 
boat),  leave  your  ^  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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"The  hour  for  the  Slavic  world  has  struck!"  reads  the  sign  carried  with  sacred  icons  and  imperial  banners  in  this  patriotic  demonstration  in  Petrograd 


ONE  instance  is  the  case 
of  Maxim. 
The  story  of  Maxim  will 
tell   much   of   Russia  at 

war.  With  its  movement,  its  color,  and  its  pictures 
it  will  contain  much  of  the  sum  total  that  one  can 
see  or  feel  in  the  empire  of  the  Czar  to-day.  In  it 
there  is  the  theme  of  the  fourth  of  the  four  great 
dramatic  facts  of  this  conflict. 

The  first  of  these  great  dramatic  facts,  I  think,  is 
the  spirit  of  Great  Britain.  No  empire  has  ever 
been  given  the  free-will  service  of  so  many  men  will- 
ing, if  need  be,  to  die.  I  spoke  to  a  Scotland  Yard 
secret-service  man  in  Norway  of  the  millions  of  Brit- 
ish volunteers.  "You  were  in  England!"  said  he. 
"You  saw  It."    He  spoke  as  if  It  was  a  vision. 

And  the  second  is  the  efficiency  of  Germany.  I 
have  been  in  five  countries,  and 
two  of  them  are  Germany's  bit- 
terest enemies.  But  even  where 
anti-Prussianism  is  almost  mad- 
ness, whether  among  statesmen 
and  officials,  those  who  fight  and 
those  who  wait,  or  those  who  fear 
and  those  who  have  suff"ered, 
there  is  mingled  in  one  breath 
hatred  and  admiration. 

And  the  third  is  the  dignity  of 
France.  This,  too,  is  felt  every- 
where. At  the  cold,  narrow  gate 
of  Russia,  on  the  frontier  between 
Finland  and  Sweden,  I  met  Gen- 
eral Pau  on  his  way  to  visit  the 
Czar's  army.  This  distinguished 
veteran  officer  of  France,  one- 
armed  and  not  tall  of  stature,  be- 
hind his  heavy  gray  brows  and 
white  mustache  has  a  countenance 
filled  with  a  strange  combination 
of  power  and  sadness.  That 
which  is  firm  and  resolute  and 
that  which  is  reflective  and  ten- 
der mingle  in  the  expression  of 
his  features.  I  spoke  of  the  dig- 
nity of  France,  and  then  feared  I 
had  taken  too  great  a  liberty  and 
had  changed  too  abruptly  from 
some  hurried  words  about  the 
Russian  army,  whose  General 
Staff  headquarters  I  had  just  left. 
He  smiled,  however,  quietly  and 
with  pleasure.  "France  is  pa- 
tient and  strong,"  he  said.  "If 
necessary,  she  will  suffer  without 
complaint,  but  also  she  will  re- 
main calm  after  her  victories." 
The  Russian  commandant  of  the 
frontier  station  looked  at  Pau 
with  blinking  eyes  and  wet  his 
own  lips  with  the  tip  of  his 
tongue.    But  he  said  nothing. 

And  the  fourth  drama  of  the  conflict  concerns  a 
terrible  thing.  It  is  the  human  flesh  of  the  endless 
hordes  of  men.  It  is  the  stockyard  hordes  of  armies 
like  the  Russian  army.  It  is  the  story  of  the  mil- 
lions.  But,  individually,  it  is  the  story  of  Maxim. 

Russia  is  a  country  of  peasants;  if  Maxim  were 
destined  to  be  born  in  Russia,  the  chances  were  three 
to  one  that  he  would  be  a  peasant,  and  that  Maxim 
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should  be  a  peasant  fate  decreed.  Fate  dropped  him, 
a  pink  and  squirming  thing,  in  a  little  Russian  vil- 
lage a  day's  journey  from  Petrograd,  and  almost 
that  distance  from  Moscow. 

Maxim  represented  Russia  as  much  as  any  soul 
could  represent  Russia.  He  was  more  Russian  than 
the  Czar,  more  Russian  than  any  bureaucrat.  He 
was  a  Slav,  a  peasant;  he  was  one  of  the  120,000,000 
cast  in  the  image  of  God  and  tilling  the  soil.  More 
than  this,  his  infancy  represented  Russia  because  the 
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lusty  health  of  his  young  flesh  combined  with  the 
stare  of  his  blue  eyes,  in  which  no  one  could  quite 
tell  whether  there  were  simplicity  or  guile,  dense 
ignorance  or  the  ancient  meditations  of  old  Oriental 
mysteries.  Above  all,  Maxim  had  the  quality  which 
is  the  essence  of  the  charm  of  Russia  and  Russia's 
peasantry.  It  was  not  picturesqueness;  it  was  not 
simplicity  or  elusiveness:  it  was  potentiality;  it  was 


possibility.  Like  Russi. 
Maxim  was  a  humanize 
question  mark;  he  was 
slate  upon  which  nothin 
had  been  written.  No  one  could  tell  whether  he  ws 
the  world's  yesterday  or  the  world's  to-morrow. 

He  was  born  into  a  world  of  earth  and  wood.  An 
in  this,  too,  he  represented  Russia,  for  Russia  is 
civilization  of  earth  and  wood.  That  which  satisfit 
the  hunger  of  the  Russian  mind  is  ownership  of  soil 
it  is  the  passion  of  the  empire.  That  which  satisfi( 
the  hunger  of  his  body  is  eaten  with  a  wooden  spec 
from  a  wooden  bowl. 

The  home  of  Maxim,  for  whom  destiny  had  marke 
out  a  part — a  little  but  significant  part — in  the  grea 
world  war,  was  of  wood.  Snow  and  wind  from  th 
lowering  skies  of  Russian  winters  had  turned  t 
weathered  gray  the  unpainte 
exterior  of  the  half-thatched  peas 
ant  home,  the  roof  of  which  e> 
tended  to  cover  the  shed  i 
which  the  horse,  the  two  cow; 
and  a  pig  were  kept.  Inside,  i 
the  room  where  Maxim,  his  sis 
ter,  and  his  father  and  mothe 
spent  all  of  their  indoor  hour; 
the  reverse  side  of  the  lun 
ber  was  yellow-brown,  unpla- 
tered,  and  undecorated,  except  b 
clothes  that  hung  on  the  wall,  b 
four  covers  of  a  magazine  pub 
lished  in  Moscow,  wooden  utensil 
on  a  shelf,  and  a  painted  woodei 
icon  hung  in  the  corner  so  tha 
a  saint  of  the  Russian  orthodox 
church  might  ever  cast  upon  th' 
room  a  benevolent  stare  fron 
brown,  doelike  eyes.  There  wa: 
a  large  wooden  table  and  a  stov( 
of  tiles  with  a  mouth  always  hun 
gry  for  wood. 

The  outdoor  world  across  whicl 
the  young  legs  of  Maxim  first  be 
gan  to  walk  was  a  part  of  th( 
great  Russian  plain,  but  the  vil- 
lage of  fourteen  or  fifteen  house? 
was  built  under  the  shadows  of 
four  lines  of  birch  trees,  whost 
leafy  tops  waved  in  the  summer,  sc 
that  the  birches  writhed  as  grace- 
fully as  dancin*]^  dryads — as  the 
birches  wave  in  a  landscape  by 
Corot.  Maxim's  world  extended 
as  time  went  on  and  as  his  hair 
grew  more  and  more  like  flax 
through  the  bleaching  of  hatless 
summers,  and  then,  as  his  body 
was  made  to  have  magnificent 
form  and  strength,  retaining  its 
unbent,  untwisted  youth  through 
its  labor  in  the  communal  fields, 
extended  until  this  world  of  his  could  be  said  to  in- 
clude nearly  thirty  square  miles.  It  included  at  least 
one  town  on  the  railroad  from  which  the  produce  of 
the  countryside  was  shipped  away  and  in  which  there 
were  such  things  as  newspapers  from  Petrograd  and 
Moscow,  and  a  local  government  in  the  control  of 
landed  proprietors  which  was  a  cross  between  a  pater- 
nal village-improvement  association  and  a  board  of 
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Idermen,  was  called  a  zemstvo  council,  and  main- 
lined schools,  doctors,  and  hospitals.    Maxim  did 
ot  know  that  a  few  years  ago  only  one  person  in 
tur  in  Russia  could  read  or  write;  it  was  quite  a 
onnal  thing  not  to  read  or  write,  but  Maxim  learned 
'om  a  traveling  teacher  because  a  plump,  young 
|;iing  named  Vera,  who  looked  most  pretty  in  the  old 
{easant  heirloom  dress,  had  learned  and  teased  Maxim 
Inmercifully  for  his  backwardness.  If  he  could  have 
'oreseen  the  Great  War,  no  doubt  he  would  not  have 
iothered  his  head;  for,  like  the  millions  of  him, 
jiaxim  was  something  of  a  simple  philosopher. 

j  The  Wonderments  of  War 

3'  E  was  something  of  a  simple  philosopher,  but 
his  religion  had  a  large  part  in  the  sweetness  of 
lis  life.  In  Maxim  there  was  a  capacity  for  religious 
leeling  of  which  even  Father  Sergius,  the  village 
iiriest,  a  rather  stupid  man,  did  not  dream.  Maxim's 
/orld  was  small,  therefore  the  unknovm  world  of 
uperstition  and  of  religious  hope  appeared  all  the 
irger.  The  young  man  saw  that  men  of  his  o\vn 
ge  in  the  town  celebrated  holidays  by  their  vodka 
rinking  and  congregated  in  tough  gangs — a  new 
hing  in  Russia — but  it  was  Maxim  and  not  these 
ough  young  men  of  the  town  who  could  repre- 
ent  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  peasantry.  Maxim 
imply  prayed  for  help  and  purity  and  for  the  pity 
f  a  stern  God;  his  eyes  remained  clear  as  crystals 
rom  the  Urals,  and  there  was  a  spring  in  his  step 
s  he  walked  over  the  creaking  snow  in  his  rope  and 
asket  shoes,  his  padded  leg  swathings,  and  his  calf- 
kin  cap,  and  he  had  deep-breathing  lungs  and 
cursing  blood  under  his  skin. 

'  In  this  respect,  too,  he  represented  the  real,  human 
tussia.  An  American  doctor  in  charge  of  one  of 
he  largest  of  the  hospitals,  receiving  soldiers  from 
he  front,  told  me  that  among  the  six  thousand 
luzhiks  he  had  treated  only  eleven  men  had  the 
iseases  of  immorality.  "Why?"  said  I.  "Russian 
easant:  religion;  clean  living,"  said  he.  "I  never 
elieved  an  army  could  be  so  free  from  these  diseases." 
In  the  winter  the  young  man's  father  went  to  the 
ity  where,  as  an  izvoshchik,  or  single-horse  public 
ehicle  driver,  in  a  padded  coat,  he  earned  money, 
ot  to  spend  upon  luxuries,  but  with  the  eternal  Rus- 
ian  muzhik's  ambition,  his  land  madness:  the  same 
ind  madness  which  forced  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
1  Russia  and  which,  way  down  deep,  consuming  the 
lussian  heart,  was  the  real  strength  behind  the  agi- 
arion  of  the  so-called  intelligent  class  in  cities  and 
owns  and  the  urban  revolutionary  elements  that 
1  1905  resulted  in  Russia's  first  Duma  or  national 
ssembly:  a  form,  if  not  a  fact,  of  constitutional 
overnment.  The  theory  of  constitutional  govern- 
lent  Maxim  did  not  understand  at  all,  and  in  this 
espect  he  represented  the  real  Russian  much  bet- 
er  than  the  universities  and  the  widely  diverse 
eform  theories  and  the  politicians  of  the  ci'ties. 
>ut  he  understood  the  land  madness  of  the  muzhiks, 
or  he  had  it. 

Maxim  had  also  a  Slav  sense  of  a  mild  sort.  Be- 
ween  himself  and  his  own  customs  and  the  peasants 
nd  the  customs  of  villages  not  far  away  there  were 
ast  differences.  In  common,  however,  there  were 
lav  instincts,  the  orthodox  religion,  the  vague,  mys- 
erious  recognition  of  a  vague,  mysterious  govern- 
lent,  and  at  bottom  a  childlike  attitude  toward  the 
'zar  which  has  given  rise  to  the  term  Little  Father, 
dl  these  combined  bound  Maxim  to  other  Russians, 
">  the  infinite  world  of  Russia  beyond  the  horizon  of 
is  own  little  world. 

Happy  enough,  dreaming  much,  worshiping  blindly, 
1  ignorance  of  the  modern  western  world,  but  feel- 
ig  a  hunger  for  it;  not  influenced  much  by  the 
)rient,  but  feeling  its  ancient  breath,  Maxim,  the 
uman  animal  who.se  body  was  beautiful,  whose  hair 
'AS  light,  and  whose  mind  was  dark,  still  repre- 
ented  Russia,  for  he  was  young,  strong,  rather  in- 
crutable,  untested,  undeveloped — a  Potentiality. 

Then  the  war  came. 

The  news  of  the  war  reached  the  village,  but  in 
he  length  and  breadth  of  that  little  hamlet  no  one 
ould  be  found  who  knew  why  the  war  had  come. 
Var  was  something  which  came  like  a  tempest  of 
nknown  forces.  Not  even  the  zemstvo  doctor  who 
ame  into  the  canton  could  explain.  A  war  was  in 
rogres.H,  and  that  was  a  fact  to  be  accepted,  for  the 
lind  of  the  muzhik  likes  to  say  to  itself :  "Life  is 
fe;  a  fact  is  a  fact,  and  if  nothing  can  be  done 
bout  it,  it  is  something  to  be  taken  down  in  one 
ulp."  Old  Vladimir,  who  heard  that  the  Czar  was 
ghting  the  Austrians,  recalled  the  days  he  had  spent 
1  Petrograd  and  said:  "Well,  the  Germans  are  a 
reat  business  people,  and  it  is  lucky  they  are  on 
ur  side."  It  took  several  days  to  correct  the  impres- 
ion  which  the  remark  had  made.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
ntil  Vara  had  received  a  note  sent  by  a  messenger 
rom  her  brother,  who  was  serving  his  term  in  the 
rmy,  that  it  was  known  that  the  Russian  forces 
ad  been  mobiliz<rd  and  that  the  western  frontier 
Iready  was  in  the  tumult  of  masses  of  men  and 

'letal  hurled  against  other  masses  of  men  and  metal 
1  a  fury  of  hate  which  no  one  understood. 
One  evening  Maxim  came  back  from  a  journey  to 

|he  town  on  the  railroad.   Summer  had  gone,  and  the 


skies,  with  their  flat,  gray  blanket  threatening  a  win- 
ter covering  for  the  flat  Russian  plains,  were  lit  for 
a  moment  in  the  west  with  a  flare  of  red  as  if  the 
war  had  thrown  up  the  spray  of  its  blood  and  fire. 
Maxim  plodded  along  beside  the  undersized  chestnut 
horse  with  the  flax-colored  mane  and  tail,  but  the 
head  of  the  young  man  was  bowed  and  his  mind  was 
full  of  the  pictures  he  had  seen. 

At  the  railroad  station  of  the  town  a  troop  train 
had  stopped  and  out  of  it  there  had  poured  in  liquid 
streams  endless  soldiers,  unshaven,  unbathed,  red- 
eyed.  It  was  a  Siberian  regiment  which  had  marched 
and  ridden  and  starved  and  thirsted  across  the  em- 
pire. The  men  were  strange  types,  and  in  the  last 
cars  of  the  train  were  half  a  hundred  tribesmen 
from  the  far  eastern  borders  of  Mongolia  who  wore 
jackets  of  sheepskin  with  the  wool  side  exposed  and 
fierce,  curved  knives  carried  in  broad  metal-studded 
belts.  Maxim  had  thought  that  the  enemies  of  Rus- 
sia had  arrived,  for  he  did  not  know  that  beside  the 
body  of  the  army,  made  up  of  muzhiks,  the  fighting 
strength  of  Russia  contains  much  wilder  and  more 
curious  elements  than  the  Cossacks.  He  did  not 
know  that  some  of  these  strange  tribesmen  ask  after 
a  few  hours  of  their  journey  from  their  homes  when 


lithograph  of  a  man  unbelievably  handsome  and  per- 
fect, the  portrait  of  a  demigod.  It  was  a  picture 
familiar  all  over  Russia.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
likeness  of  the  Czar. 

Maxim  during  the  ten  months  that  followed  often 
came  in  from  work  in  the  fields  and  looked  at  the 
icon  in  the  corner,  crossing  himself,  and  at  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Czar.  The  icon  meant  God,  and  the  Czar 
meant  Russia,  and  he  knew  in  a  general  way  that 
Russia  was  threatened;  that  his  own  kind  was 
threatened.  He  knew  no  more  of  why  there  was  a 
war  than  he  knew  in  the  beginning.  Au.strian  pri.s- 
oners  had  gone  by  in  open  freight  cars  with  the  cold 
rain  beating  down  upon  their  bedraggled,  muddy  uni- 
forms, and  their  heads,  often  hatless  and  matted, 
bowed  down  in  hopeless  misery.  One  of  them  had 
looked  at  Maxim,  and  Maxim  had  waved  his  hand  be- 
cause he  felt  the  sense  of  being  a  human  creature 
and  that  the  other  was  a  human  creature  too.  But 
the  prisoner  from  a  long  distance  spat  at  Maxim. 

"God  will  take  care  of  Russia,"  said  Maxim.  "I 
hope  I  will  not  have  to  fight." 

In  these  words  he  spoke  something  of  the  presence 
of  fanaticism  and  the  lack  of  an  intelligent  patriot- 
ism in  Russia:  Maxim  was  still  being  representative 


Czar  Nicholas  at  the  front  mounting  a  hill  from  which  to  review  his  troops 


the  fighting  will  begin,  and  that  in  one  case,  over  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  Austro-German  trenches, 
some  of  these  tribesmen  roamed  abroad  by  night 
and,  returning,  reported  to  the  Russian  officers 
that  they  had  killed  seven  Japanese,  but  that  four 
had  escaped. 

Maxim  had  seen  the  flat  cars  carrying  the  field 
pieces,  and  he  wondered  if  these  had  been  cast 
from  the  metal  which  once  had  been  the  chimes  in 
the  church  of  the  town  and  which  the  authorities  had 
taken  away.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  great  Rus- 
sian standing  army  which  the  Government  was  to 
throw  headlong  without  sufficient  munitions  into  the 
hungry  mouth  of  the  slaughter,  day  after  day,  until 
that  active  army  of  more  than  two  millions  would  be 
wiped  out  and  it  would  be  the  turn  of  the  reserves. 

"You  Are  Cannon  Meat" 

WHEN  the  troop  train  of  the  Siberians  had  gone 
Maxim  could  seethe  second  train  standing  on  the 
other  track.  A  great  crowd  was  around  it,  and  yet 
he  could  see  that  a  truck  was  being  moved  from  car 
to  car  and  that  limp  men  were  being  taken  out  of 
the  doors  and  placed  in  double  rows. 

"They  are  hurt!"  gasped  Maxim,  standing  on  tiptoe. 
"They  are  dead,"  answered  the  crowd,  it  seemed 
almost  joyfully,  and  a  cloud  of  its  breath  showed  on 
the  frosty  air. 

"I  am  so  glad  I  am  not  twenty-one,  the  army  age," 
said  Maxim.   "I  would  have  to  be  killed." 

But  that  night,  when  he  had  entered  the  living 
room  of  his  father's  cottage,  he  hung  upon  the  wall 
a  picture  which  ho  had  bought.    It  was  the  colored 


of  human  Russia,  the  overwhelming  peasant  Russia. 
But  Maxim  had  to  fight.  They  came  for  him.  After 
the  notice  a  soldier  came. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  are  now?"  said  the 
soldier,  and  a  scar  across  his  cheek  grew  red  as 
he  said  it.    "You  are  what  we  call  cannon  meat." 

Maxim  did  not  understand  that  remark.  From 
childhood  he  had  felt  the  presence  of  some  mysterious 
authority  over  his  destiny.  Somewhere  there  was  a 
government.  Its  arm  was  long;  its  grasp  was 
strong;  its  power  was  great.  If  it  now  reached  out 
for  Maxim  at  a  time  when  the  harvest  was  just  be- 
ginning, and,  indeed,  at  the  time  when  he  was  mak- 
ing plans  to  marry  Vera,  the  niece  of  old  Vladimir, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  about  it.  So  it  is  in  Rus- 
sia. But  also  there  is  an  astonishing  self-respect  for 
the  individual  in  Russia ;  so  strong  is  it  that  in  many 
quarters  parents  and  school-teachers  would  not  think 
of  corporal  punishment.  Therefore  Maxim  looked  at 
the  recruiter,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  his  father, 
and  said  insolently:  "You  make  a  good  .soldier." 

The  other  looked  at  Maxim's  clear  skin  and  eyes, 
at  his  flaxen  hair,  and  at  the  straight,  powerful 
body  of  the  young  giant. 

"So  do  you,"  he  said  indulgently.  "And  when 
you  are  a  soldier  you  vrill  learn  something  about 
your  country.  When  soldiers  come  back  from 
wars  they  are  the  wisest  men  in  their  villages.  And 
they  can  talk  of  things  that  no  one  can  print  in 
newspapers." 

Maxim  was  glad  to  hear  it.  He  put  a  map  of 
Russia  on  the  wall  and  made  the  soldier  draw  a  line 
upon  it  to  show  his  old  father,  bent  by  husbandry, 
and  his  old  mother,  {Continued  on  page  32) 
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WE  are  about  to  change  the  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  nation. 
Arms  and  the  man,  the  toll  of  the 
dead,  the  new  gas  that  kills  at  600 
yards,  the  daily  cost  of  human  slaugh- 
ter, the  probable  duration  of  the  Euro- 
pean conflict — all  will  recede  into  a 
troubled  background.  The  coming 
preparation  of  the  big  leagues  for  the 
opening  games  will  find  us  preoccupied. 
With  all  the  stage  properties,  the  poli- 
tician and  the  national  political  cam- 
paign are  again  in  our  midst,  to  remain 
until  the  frosts  of  next  November. 

A  whole  nation,  busily  involved  in 
making  money  and  spending  it,  in  dis- 
cussing war,  finance,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's bride,  suddenly  shakes  itself  into 
a  certain  alertness  of  mind,  starts  up 
and  says:  "What's  the  situation?" 

All  over  the  smiling  land  certain  busy 
men  pack  their  light  hand  baggage  for 
their  respective  State  capitals,  change 
their  manners,  and  get  cordially  inquisi- 
tive among  their  neighbors.  Mysterious 
conversations,  sometimes  significant  with 
whispered  words,  are  being  held,  and 
the  "situation"  is  declared  to  be  "de- 
veloping." 

These  are  the  premonitory  symptoms, 
coming  almost  as  unexpectedly  as 
measles,  which  constrain  us  to  realize 
that  the  nation  is  about  to  experience 
another  quadrennial  explosion  in  an 
eff^ort  to  fix  representative  government 
again. 

And  the  absorption  of  our  interest 
for  eighteen  months  in  the  world  trage- 
dies, in  the  midst  of  which  we  have 
stood  untouched,  has  been  so  deep  that 
we  drag  our  pain-doped  minds  away 
from  the  appalling  ravages  abroad  to 
face  the  familiar  call  of  the  politician 
at  home  with  a  certain  sense  of  lost 
perspective,  of  chaos,  of  vague  realiza- 
tion of  the  instability  of  rules  and 
precedents. 

The  Democrats,  of  course,  are  tied 
unalterably  to  the  renomination  of 
President  Wilson,  the  most  ardent  de- 
sire of  whose  interesting  nature  four 
years  ago  was  supposed  to  be  for  one 
term  and  no  recurrence.  Now  he  has 
had  that  which  his  heart  most  desired, 
had  it  to  the  uttermost,  in  an  adminis- 
tration filled  to  the  brim  with  more  un- 
expected things  than  have  happened  to 
any  Democrat  in  the  White  House  since 
the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Yet, 
whether  he  wish  it  or  not,  he  is  slated  for  renomina- 
tion by  a  law  of  demand  more  inexorable  than  any 
polemic  of  political  platform :  "You  cannot  swap 
horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream." 

So  Democracy,  slightly  fretful  over  a  candidate 
who  has  no  more  jobs  to  give,  nothing  new  to  say 
and  no  new  way  of  saying  nothing,  who  has  no  sur- 
prises to  spring  or  novelties  to  attract,  gets  ready 
to  send  Vice  President  Marshall,  who  never  insisted 
on  the  one-term  idea,  to  the  scrap  heap  in  order  that 
the  popular  hero,  Mr.  Whitlock,  who  saved  Belgium, 
may  take  his  place  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  With 
this  new  headlight  placed  where  it  would  at  least 
illuminate  an  orderly  retreat,  the  badgered  but 
thank-God-full-fed-for-once  Democracy  faces  its  an- 
cient Republican  enemy — faces  it  with  the  immortal 
jinx  grinning  over  the  left  shoulder  of  Mr.  Bryan! 

And  the  Republican  party,  still  using  salves  and 
ointments,  with  considerable  proud  flesh  yet  quiver- 
ing under  a  gay  exterior,  is  trying  to  read  its  own 
fortune  out  of  a  deck  dog-eared  with  rough  handling 
and  minus  some  of  the  important  face  cards  and  the 
joker!  The  standpat  leaders,  who  so  grimly  ran 
their  steam  roller  over  the  jeering,  hooting,  defiant 
pandemonium  of  the  overpoliced  convention  of  1912, 
have  become  benevolent  in  manner  of  speech. 

The  opening  of  an  evangelical  gathering  never 
breathed  a  gentler  spirit  than  that  which  exuded 
from  the  National  Committee  room  at  the  Willard 
Hotel  in  Washington  the  week  of  December  15.  It 
filled  the  corridors  with  its  fragrant  oblation,  offer- 
ing a  lesson  in  harmony  to  the  two  warring  equal- 
suffrage  organizations  grimly  holding  each  other  at 
bay  in  the  same  hotel. 

The  countenances  of  Barnes,  Smoot,  Penrose, 
Hemenway,  seen  in  saturnine  determination  in  1912, 
were  revealed  in  such  benignant  cordiality  that  one 
glanced  involuntarily  over  the  committee  room  to  see 
if  baby  blue  ribbon  tied  in  lover's  knots  had  not  been 
used  in  the  decorations! 
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Senator  Cummins,  who  will  get  Iowa  as  a  gift  from  both  factions 


A  raucous  member  from  California  started  a 
pee\nsh  tirade  against  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  was 
frozen  where  he  stood  in  his  hot  blood !  Hours  later 
his  smoldering  eyes  held  a  hurt,  awed  look.  The  next 
time  Colonel  Roosevelt's  name  was  mentioned  there 
was  applause,  not  violent,  not  even  enthusiastic,  but 
enough  to  let  the  California  brother  know  that  kind 
hearts  are  more  than  coronets,  that  the  feverish 
vocabulary  of  1912  is  now  obsolete,  and  that  all  men 
who  intend  to  vote  against  the  Democratic  party  in 
1916  are  brothers.  So  strong  was  this  atmosphere 
that  the  more  factional  candidacies  of  Root  and 
Weeks  apparently  lost  popularity,  while  the  more 
nearly  neutral  Burton  of  Ohio  blossomed  amazingly 
for  a  neutral. 

It  was  felt  that  every  outward  manifestation 
possible  should  be  made  to  let  the  progressives  from 
the  Middle  West  know  that  for  the  present  every- 
thing necessary  for  their  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind  is  going  to  be  done.  Later  it  might  become 
necessary  to  be  firm,  but  just  now  all  disagreeable 
subjects  were  to  be  avoided.  If  Mr.  Root's  candi- 
dacy offended,  it  was  to  be  dropped.  If  Senator 
Weeks's  candidacy  did  not  strike  a  popular  chord, 
then  think  no  more  about  it — for  the  present! 

The  Hope  in  Hughes 

ONE  thing,  the  leaders  declared,  we  could  all  get 
together  upon — that  was  Hughes!  Ah,  yes,  we 
could  all  agree  on  Justice  Hughes!  He  could  unite 
oi^r  party.  But,  then,  of  course,  they  added  vdth 
bitter  regret,  it  wouldn't  do  to  nominate  Hughes.  It 
was  in  fact  impossible  to  think  of  Hughes  on  account 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  We  must  not  spoil  the  court 
by  letting  politics  invade  it,  or  rather  escape  out  of 
it.  It  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  placed 
on  the  Supreme  Court  to  clear  the  presidential  track. 
The  thought  that  he  should  be  allowed  back  on  the 
political  speedway  now  is  not  proper.    The  Supreme 


Court  must  be  saved  from  the  ravagir 
suggestion  that  a  man  once  having  bet 
thus  entombed  should  ever  again  thir 
the  thoughts  of  the  politically  quid 
This  was  explained  to  be  a  very  serioi 
matter,  in  fact  the  mo.st  serious  thir 
before  the  Washington  meeting  night  ( 
day.  Everyone  felt  that  if  Mr.  Hughi 
forgets  even  for  a  moment  the  delica' 
position  of  the  court  in  this  matter,  tl 
robustness  of  his  personal  boom  wi 
break  all  bounds  of  careful  manage 
ment.  The  very  arguments  with  whic 
the  leaders  seek  to  head  off  Mr.  Hugh* 
merely  whet  the  American  appeti- 
which,  once  whetted,  often  refuses  to  I 
appeased  by  substitutes.  The  Hugh( 
boom  may  keep  on  smoldering  throug 
the  winter  and  the  spring  month 
There  is  no  telling  what  might  happe 
to  it  if  a  fierce  breeze,  springing  su< 
denly  from  a  field  overplowed  by  favo 
ite  sons,  should  come  out  of  a  June  da 
in  Chicago  and  start  in  Mr.  Hughes 
direction.  The  Hughes  boom  is  a  booi 
of  the  most  persistent  type.  It  do( 
not  rest  upon  the  enthusiastic  hip,  hi] 
hurrah  of  those  who  follow  a  popula 
hero.  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  sedate,  impecc. 
ble  candidate  whose  strength  is  in  th 
widely  recognized  quality  of  his  avaiU 
bility.  He  appeals  to  the  boys  at  th 
courthouse  who  hunger  and  thirst  aft€ 
victory  at  the  polls. 

Minnesota  the  First  Battle  Fiet§ 

IN  the  meanwhile,  without  even  wait! 
ing  for  the  annual  season  of  ' 
on  earth,  good  will  to  men"  to  get 
self  out  of  the  way,  the  Republican  figl^ 
started  in  Minnesota  between  the  stan<j 
pattei's  and  the  progressives.    To  Sena 
tor  Cummins  of  Iowa  beloitigs  the  di 
tinction  of  being  the  first  presidentia 
candidate   to   set   in    motion  definit 
plans  to  secure  delegates  outside  of  hij 
own  State.    Senator  Weeks  has  mad 
some  trips  West  and  broken  bread  wit 
some  leaders;  friends  of  Senator  Bufl 
ton  have  written  letters  and  inclos^| 
circulars  with  photograph;  Fairbanl 
will  get  Indiana  and  Sherman  Illino 
without  a  struggle,  but  Senator  Cui! 
mins,  who  will  get  Iowa  as  a  gift  fro 
both  factions  of  the  party,  has  start 
fast  work  in  Minnesota.    In  the  son 
what  inchoate  condition  of  sentiment, tl|| 
first  State  to  hold  its  primary  will  hav 
a  pivotal  effect.  Minnesota  leads  the  list  of  contesteJ 
States  in  which  presidential-preference  primarie 
are  held,  and  Mr.  Cummins's  candidacy  is  alrea^ 
very  popular  in  the  land  of  Knute  Nelson,  Mos 
Clapp,  and  James  J.  Hill,  although  it's  no  fault 
Mr.  Hill's  that  this  is  so. 

Up  to  the  day  before  Christmas  the  contest 
true  to  its  type.  The  standpatters  had  lined  up  behiiK"" 
ex-Senator  Elihu  Root  in  an  effort  to  keep  Senate: 
Cummins  from  capturing  the  twenty-four  delegate; 
from  Minnesota.  Both  the  Cummins  and  Root  mer 
had  announced  that  it  would  be  a  fight  to  the  finish 
The  other  candidates  were  staying  out.  Then  wher 
the  stage  was  all  set  and  the  asbestos  curtain  rollec 
up,  Root  withdrew.  E.  B.  Hawkins,  national  com 
mitteeman,  had  just  declared  in  an  interview  thai 
"Mr.  Root  is  the  strongest  candidate  whose  nam( 
has  been  mentioned  in  our  State."  J.  A.  0.  Preus 
State  Auditor,  standpatter  elected  upon  the  Repub 
lican  ticket,  on  which  Mr.  Taft  was  defeated,  hac 
just  said  for  publication:  "There  is  no  falling  ofl 
in  the  Root  sentiment;  in  my  judgment  he'll  sweep 
Minnesota." 

Even  D.  F.  Reese,  said  to  have  been  formerly  om 
of  the  managers  of  the  game  which  certain  Minne- 
sota interests  are  playing  in  politics,  had  spoken  in 
northern  Minnesota  for  Root  and  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  "the  Cummins  candidacy  in  Minnesota  is  a 
passing  flurry."  With  all  this  going  on,  Mr.  Root 
withdrew ! 

A  cyclone  could  not  have  done  more  to  obliterate 
a  growing  Minnesota  wheat  stack  than  Root'^ 
telegram  to  his  Minnesota  friends  the  day  before 
Christmas  did  to  disperse  the  standpatters'  organiza- 
tion. It  was  the  most  grotesquely  harrowing  Christ- 
mas present  anybody  ever  received.  Standpattism  in 
Minnesota  has  had  pretty  tough  luck,  but  nothing  so 
bad  as  this  has  happened  since  Roosevelt  beat  Taft 
in  1912.  .  . 

In  1912,  in  the  general  election,  Roosevelt  receiveu 
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twice  as  many  votes  as  Taft,  but  the  standpat 
leaders  believed  this  year  that  they  could  rally  the 
State  around  Mr.  Koot.  They  had  turned  the  Root 
I  'ampaign  over  to  the  management  of  Walter  N.  Car- 
;  oil,  a  modest  millionaire  taking  his  first  adventure 
■nto  politics.  However,  Mr.  Carroll  was  not  going 
into  it  alone.  Back  of  him  were  all  the  experienced 
party  leaders  and  great  managers  of  "interests"  who 
had  "supported  Taft  in  two  losing  fights  in  1912. 

And  Mr.  Carroll,  now  suspended  in  )nedias  res 
w-ithout  a  candidate,  with  a  carload  of  printed  mat- 
ter for  the  Root  campaign  clubs  on  his  hands,  did  not 
go  into  the  matter  blindly.  One  of  the  circumstances 
which  the  old-fashioned  politician  would  declare  to 
be  "significant"  is  that  he  started  to  organize  the 
Root  campaign  with  Mr.  Root's  full  knowledge  and 
at  least  quiescent  approval.  Mr.  Carroll  is  not  the 
tvpe  of  man  who  jumps  at  things.  He  is  trained  in 
cautious  business  ways.  He  went  to  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
the  home  of  Mr.  Root,  a  short  time  ago,  and  on  his 
return  began  at  once  to  organize  Root  clubs.  He 
gave  it  out  that  Mr.  Root  had  spoken  as  follows: 
"If  the  nomination  for  the  presidency  were  tendered 
me,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  accept  though  it 
killed  me."  With  this  solemn  thought  to  encourage 
him,  Mr.  Carroll  went  cheerfully  to  work.  His  plan 
for  the  organization  of  the  Root  clubs  in  each  town- 
ship, with  a  giant  central  Root  club  in  Minneapolis, 
was  to  be  simple,  effective,  and  rapid. 

However,  it  was  not  by  any  means  to  be  as  simple 
a  fight  as  Mr.  Carroll's  ingenuous  statement  indi- 
cated. It  was  to  be  a  real  blood-and-bone  contest  and 
behind  it  the  complete  line  up  of  the  standpat  leaders 
who  made  the  fight  for  Mr.  Taft  in  1912.  A  vital 
manager  of  the  movement  was  Edward  E.  Smith,  a 
man  wise  in  his  generation,  with  a  long  history  of 
managerial  successes,  but  with  no  great  good  luck 
;ince  the  preliminary  fight  of  1912.  The  sudden  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Root  has  thrown  the  standpat  forces 
nto  momentary  confusion.  It  is  believed  that  eventu- 
illy  they  will  line  up  behind  Senator  Burton  of  Ohio, 
out  just  now  an  effort  is  being  made,  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  standpat  leaders,  to  induce  ex-President 
Northrop  of  the  Minnesota  State  University  to  enter 
the  race  as  a  candidate  for  president,  so  that  they  can 
?lect  behind  Mr.  Northrop  a  standpat  delegation. 

Meanwhile,  following  a  decided  trend  which  no 
Dne  understands  very  well  and  which  grave-man- 
nered men  therefore  call  "psychological,"  Roosevelt's 
shadow  broods  over  the  Minnesota  situation  just  as  it 
Joes  over  the  other  situations  political.  The  Roose- 
velt talk  is  becoming  as  epidemic  as  influenza.  It 
seems  to  be  the  taste  for  red  meat  that  follows  a  long 
vegetarian  diet.  The  familiar  posture  of  the  Presi- 
lent  spitting  on  his  hands  and  getting  ready  to  hit 
>ut  with  another  ultimatum  has  palled.  Then,  too, 
iome  men  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  having  trusteeship 


over  great  affairs  have  become  alarmed.  They 
think  of  the  long-range  naval  guns  of  modern  war- 
fare and  are  nervous.  Instinctively  scared  men  like 
to  come  into  the  presence  of  a  strong  man.  They 
contemplate  Roosevelt  as  a  type. 

We  seem  to  be  passing  through  a  phase  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Wilson  type.  The  suggestion  by 
Charles  Sumnei'  Bird  of  the  possibility  of  a  man  like 
Roosevelt  for  president  and  a  man  like  Root  for 
secretary  of  state  has  caught  the  American  imagina- 
tion. It  visualizes  an  Americanism  of  big  type  needed 
for  a  grave  period  of  international  crisis. 

Whether  it  will  last  no  one  knows,  but  it  seems  to 
be  gaining  momentum.  Unlike  the  Roosevelt  move- 
ment of  1912,  it  did  not  start  in  the  Middle  West.  It 
began  in  the  East  among  the  anti-Roosevelt  men 
of  1912,  and  it  is  finding  quite  naturally  a  cordial 
welcome  in  the  Western  field  which  furnished  so 
many  recruits  for  Armageddon  four  years  ago. 
This  movement  will  not  affect  the  Cummins  situa- 
tion. The  Cummins  ticket  in  Minnesota  is  backed  by 
the  entire  progressive  following:  the  original  Hughes 
man  and  the  original  Borah  man  have  joined  the 
original  Cummins  man  behind  the  Cummins  ticket. 
There  will  be  no  other  progressive  name  on  the  Min- 
nesota Republican  ballot  at  the  presidential  primary. 

Cummins  Will  Sweep  Minnesota 

MR.  CUMMINS'S  manager  is  I.  A.  Caswell,  the 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota,  a  po- 
sition which  he  holds  by  election.  Mr.  Caswell  was 
the  manager  of  the  Roosevelt  forces  in  Minnesota 
and  was  elected  at  the  Chicago  convention  as  na- 
tional Republican  committeeman  from  that  State. 
He  was  ignored  by  the  National  Committee  and  after 
waiting  vainly  several  weeks  for  recognition  re- 
signed from  the  committee.  E.  B.  Hawkins  of 
Duluth  was  appointed,  through  Ed  Smith's  sugges- 
tion, to  succeed  Mr.  Caswell. 

Mr.  Caswell  says  that  Cummins  will  inherit  prac- 
tically all  of  the  Roosevelt  sentiment  and  that  who- 
ever represents  the  standpat  side  will  receive  little 
more  than  the  Taft  support.  This  prophecy  sur- 
rounds Senator  Cummins's  fight  for  Minnesota  with 
very  roseate  atmosphere.  In  the  general  election 
in  1912  the  result  was:  votes 

Roosevelt  .'   125,856 

Wilson   106,426 

Taft   64,334 

Debs   27,505 

Chafin   7,886 

Reimer  (Socialist  Labor)   2,212 

The  Cummins  men  say  that  nothing  has  happened 
to  strengthen  the  standpat  element  in  Minnesota 
since  the  election  of  1912;  there  is  no  third-party 


progressive  problem  to  deal  with,  since  the  Roose- 
velt movement  in  Minnesota  in  1912  was  not  carried 
forward  by  a  progressive  party  organization,  but 
by  Mr.  Caswell  and  his  fellow  progressives  working 
inside  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Caswell,  who 
managed  the  Roosevelt  fight  in  the  general  election 
of  1912,  was  himself  elected  on  the  State  ticket  as 
a  Republican. 

Senatoi-  Cummins  is  going  to  receive  a  very  large 
farmer  vote.  March  14,  the  date  of  the  presidential 
primary,  is  known  in  Minnesota  as  Town  Meeting 
Day.  In  all  of  the  townships  and  villages  of  the 
State  the  people  come  out  to  vote  on  the  annual  tax 
levy,  on  the  election  of  township  offices,  and  on  the 
settlement  of  all  community  public  business.  Added 
to  these  duties  of  the  annual  town  meeting  will  be 
the  election  of  delegates  to  the  national  conventions 
and  the  expression  of  the  presidential  preference. 
Owing  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  law,  the  presidential- 
preference  ballot  requires  the  voter  to  state  first  his 
preference  for  president.  He  then  votes  upon  the  list 
of  delegates,  each  of  whom  must  also  have  declared 
on  the  ballot  his  preference  for  president.  Under 
this  law  even  should  a  standpat  delegation  be  chosen 
through  better  campaigning  it  would  be  bound  for 
Cummins  if  the  presidential-preference  expression 
were  in  his  favor. 

Senator  Cummins's  strength  among  the  farmers 
of  Minnesota  is  given  a  personal  momentum  not 
only  by  reason  of  his  neighborly  relationship 
to  the  State,  but  by  his  attitude  on  Canadian 
reciprocity.  Senator  Cummins  opposed  Mr.  Taft's 
program  on  that  subject,  and  all  of  the  wheat 
farmers  of  Minnesota  remember  his  attitude  with 
something  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  political 
gratitude  because  the  wheat  farmers  of  Minnesota 
suffered  something  more  than  the  usual  degree  of 
fright  over  the  probable  effect  upon  their  market  of 
free  wheat  from  Canada.  Their  gratitude  is  de- 
clared to  be  commensurate  with  the  worry  they  had 
at  that  time.  Senator  Cummins's  good  fortune  in 
this  respect  is  enhanced  also  by  the  further  fact  that 
most  of  the  standpatters  stood  by  the  Taft  plan  for 
Canadian  reciprocity. 

Both  the  standpatters  and  the  progressives  are 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  straight-out  fight  in 
Minnesota  between  Cummins  and  whatever  candidate 
the  standpatters  unite  upon  to  oppose  him  will  have 
an  unusual  effect  upon  the  States  that  are  to  follow. 
Senator  Cummins's  success  in  Minnesota  means  that 
he  will  carry  North  Dakota,  which  holds  her  primary 
a  week  later,  and  that  his  candidacy  will  be  vitalized 
in  all  the  mid- Western  States.  It  means  that  the 
progressives  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Mis- 
souri, South  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  the  Far-Western 
States,  waiting  for  a  favorable  sign  from  fate,  will 
rally  around  Cummins.       (Coyitlniied  on  page  27) 


AS  THE  .steamer  moved  timorously  between  the 
■jagged  promontories  of  Two-Rock  Channel,  Mi-, 
^llen  Seymour  came  to  the  rail  with  the  first  un- 
idulterated  enthusiasm  he  had  known  for  forty- 
;ight  hours.  He  had  been  to  Hades— at  least  to  that 
)ortion  of  it  which,  lying  northwe.st  of  Bermuda  and 
outheast  of  New  York,  does  business  under  the 
lame  and  style  of  the  Gulf  Stream;  more  than  once 
le  had  been  prepared,  even  anxious,  to  die,  and  the 
mmensity  of  his  failure  had  kept  him  filled  with 
darm.  Even  so,  his  grasp  of  the  facts  enabled  him 
o  grin  understandingly  at  the  purser,  who  stood  a 
ew  feet  away  explaining  to  a  girl  pas.senger  tha, 
he  trip  had  been  one  of  the  worst  on  record.  Sey- 
nour  had  no  intention  of  shifting  the  responsibility; 
le  was  a  bad  sailor,  and  he  knew  it;  and  he  al.so 
;new  that  part  of  an  oflRcer's  code  of  ethics  is  to 
urnish  proper  alibis  on  demand. 

He  said  to  an  elderly  gentleman  at  his  elbow — 
hey  had  exchanged  pleasantries  on  the  boat  deck 
wo  days  before:  "Curiously  enough,  I'm  beginning 

0  believe  that  every  trip  is  the  worst  one." 
"Privately  I  agree  with  you,"  answered  the  man, 

aughing.  "But  if  it's  for  publication — the  ocean  was 
IS  .smooth  as  glass.  You  see,  I  own  .stock  in  the 
ompany." 

1  "Indeed!    T  thought  this  was  your  fir.st  vi.sit!" 
"You're  quite  right."    He  laughed  again.  "I've 

>een  a  stockholder  only  since  last  week — I  rather 
loped  for  a  bonus  of  immunity,  but  T  didn't  get  it. 
went  below  as  we  were  passing  Staten  Island,  and 
emerged  again  this  morning." 

\  "My  schedule  exactly!  And,  of  course,  there  were 
;onie  interesting  people  on  board.   I  never  knew  it  to 

i'ail — if  there's  a  .soul  on  the  passenger  list  I've  ever 
net,  or  want  to  meet,  I'm  doomed  to  the  seclusion 
hat  the  cabin  grants!    Why,  the  only  time  I  .stayed 

■)n  deck  from  customs  to  customs  was  once  when  we 

jvere  carrying  a  convention  of  master  plumbers." 

I  "And  you  had  friends  aboard  this  time?" 

,  "Oh,  no — but  there  were  three  I  wanted.  The  other 
WO  I  haven't  yet  seen  for  the  first  time." 


and  believed 
in  the  inatinct 
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"I — I  beg  your  pardon!"  Seymour  smiled  quizzi- 
cally. 

"On  the  pier  in  New  York  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
beholding  a  paradox.  I'd  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  combination  of  unconscious  beauty  and  con- 
scious intelligence  went  out  of  fashion  when  Vic- 
toria died.  It  was  a  girl — you  might  have  guessed 
that! — and  I  should  mighty  well  like  to  meet  her 
parents.  That's  all.   I  admire  them." 

"The  young  woman  behind  you,  perhaps?" 

THE  girl  who  had  received  absolution  from  the 
purser  now  stood  at  the  i-ail;  even  if  Seymour 
hadn't  overheard  the  dialogue,  he  would  have  assumed 
that  this  was  her  introduction  to  the  Bermudas,  for 
she  wore  dark  clothes  and  a  hat  with  a  long  feather 
in  it.  The  feather  blew  across  his  face;  the  girl 
murmured  an  apology,  and  drew  away;  but  their 
eyes  had  met,  and  Seymour  forgot  to  reply. 

"Is  that  the  one  you  meant?"  his  neighbor  asked. 
"It  certainly  is!" 

"That's  my  daughter,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman, 
evidently  not  offended.  "Hello!  This  isn't  the  water 
front,  is  it?  Are  we  as  close  as  that?" 

"We'll  be  ashore  in  twenty  minutes."  He  glanced 
over  his  shoulder,  but  the  girl  had  disappeared.  Her 
father,  bowing  slightly,  said  something  about  an 
overcoat,  and  strolled  forward;  Seymour,  isolated, 
stared  at  him  and  presently  chuckled,  partly  in 
good-humor,  partly  in  chagrin.  "Oh,  well,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "I  reported  straight  to  headquarters,  any- 
way!" Half  an  hour  later  he  was  registering  at 
the  Hamilton. 

"Glad  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Seymour,"  said  the 
head  clerk  affably.  "Bad  trip,  was  it?  I  heard  it 
was  one  of  the  worst  on  record.  I'm  giving  you  the 
same  room  as  last  year,  and  the  table  you  asked  for. 

Let's  see  Astwood  telephoned  that  he's  reserved 

the  bicycle  you  wanted.  And  there's  a  package  from 
Darren's— had  you  ordered  anything?" 

"Cigars." 

"I  had  'em  .sent  to  the  room.    And  there's  a  mes- 
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sage  from  Trimingham — two  new  doeskin 
suits  for  you  to  try  on." 

"What!"  said  a  voice  behind  Seymour. 
"Is  that  your  system,  young  man?"  The 
elderly  gentleman  was  shaking  his  head  in 
manifest  amusement.  "You  didn't  happen 
to  cable  what  jou'd  like  for  lunch,  did  you?" 

"I  didn't  cable;  I  wrote,"  said  Seymour. 

"Detail  like  that  on  a  vacation?" 

"Surely!  Now  I'm  comfortable!  Are 
you  stopping  here  too?  Did  you  get  good 
rooms?" 

"Only  fair — I  hadn't  made  a  reserva- 
tion." 

"Look  here,"  said  Seymour  on  impulse. 
"When  I  get  off  the  boat  I'm  so  battered 
that  I  always  have  a  special  lunch— ordi- 
narily, it's  American  plan — won't  you  let 
me  offer  you  the  only  hospitality  I  can — " 

HIS  acquaintance  looked  at  him  incredu- 
lously, and  put  a  hand  to  his  face  as 
though  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

"Why,  really,"  he  deprecated,  "I  hardly 
think—" 

"It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me,"  said 
Seymour,  reddening.  "And  from  long  ex- 
perience I  can  recommend  the  menu — " 

"No,  thank  you.  It's  very  generous, 
but—" 

Seymour  acknowledged  the  refusal  with 
a  smile,  and  followed  a  bell  boy  to  the  ele- 
vator. It  didn't  please  his  vanity  to  find 
his  invitation  unwelcome;  instinct  told  him 
that  the  man  was  apprehensive  of  some- 
thing ulterior.  Seymour  flushed  again  at 
thought  of  the  girl.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  hadn't  volunteered  to  play  host  on  her 
account,  but  he  was  still  impartial  enough 
to  see  that  the  parallel  was  deadly.  He 
did  think  of  her,  however,  as  he  changed 
the  blue  serge  of  shipboard  for  the  flan- 
nels of  the  semitropics.  He  wondered 
altruistically  if  her  father  realized  that 
to  youth  unaccompanied  by  youth  Ber- 
muda is  most  insufferably  dull.  He  told  himself  that 
she  looked  like  a  girl  who  might  appreciate  a  beat 
to  St.  George  in  a  two-reef  breeze,  or  a  swim  in  the 
Great  Sound  by  moonlight;  or  a  morning  at  that 
sport  which,  on  Spanish  Point,  is  a  composition  of 
athletics,  agriculture,  and  engineering,  and  is  called 
golf.  He  knotted  his  tie  with  a  jerk,  and  resolved 
to  cultivate  her  father. 

At  luncheon  they  sat  at  the  next  table;  after  a 
momentary  conversation,  both  glanced  at  him;  the 
girl  smiled  almost  imperceptibly,  and  the  man 
broadly,  and  Seymour's  heart  sank  to  his  midriff; 
for  in  the  manner  and  expression  of  the  pair  he  de- 
tected a  certain  measure  of  analysis.  Without  doubt, 
the  man  had  told  her  that  Seymour  was  too  eager, 
perhaps  importunate.  He  felt  that  his  ingenuous 
kindness  had  been  misjudged;  and  it  didn't  help  his 
disposition  to  find  himself  flushing. 

To  be  sure,  they  entered  upon  formal  diplomatic 
relations  in  the  lobby.  Seymour  discovered  that  the 
girl  was  Helen  Hollister;  at  least,  when  he  en- 
countered her  in  future,  he  could  speak  of  the 
weather  without  bearing  insult.  But  immediately 
after  the  formalities  the  Hollisters  withdrew;  and 
if  Seymour  had  compromised  himself  at  the  outset 
the  penalty  was  more  than  adequate  to  the  offense, 
for  it  was  two  days  before  he  saw  them  again,  except 
at  a  distance. 

In  the  meantime  they  had  paid  war  prices  to  visit 
all  seven  caves,  and  the  Aquarium,  and  the  Sea 
Gardens,  and  the  Devil's  Hole,  and  the  Blue  Grotto; 
and  Seymour  had  wasted  many  precious  hours  loiter- 
ing in  the  lobby  and  pretending  that  he  needed  to  be 
acclimated  before  he  started  out  to  enjoy  himself. 

ON  the  third  afternoon  he  mounted  the  heavy  Eng- 
lish bicycle  from  Astwood's,  and  pedaled  grimly 
along  the  shore  to  Paget  and  over  the  hills  to  the 
beaches  of  the  south.  He  was  irritated,  puzzled.  He 
liked  both  the  Hollisters,  the  father  slightly  more 
than  the  girl;  he  had  anticipated  some  satisfaction 
in  acting  as  guide  and  companion  to  them;  he 
couldn't  conjecture  what  there  was  about  him  to 
repel  them. 

Even  after  he  had  thrust  the  legs  of  his  portable 
easel  deep  into  the  sands  of  Elba  Beach;  after 
he  had  scattered  his  colors  in  rank  profusion;  after 
he  had  made  the  first  breathless  sweep  of  bru,sh 
across  a  virgin  canvas,  he  paused  to  wrinkle  his 
forehead  and  reflect  upon  the  perversity  of  social 
usage.  Then  all  at  once  his  energy  overpowered 
him,  and  all  his  consciousness  was  strung  upon  the 
tremendous  blue  of  Bermuda  waters. 

Presently — it  might  have  been  in  three  hours  or 
in  three  minutes — he  was  aware  of  a  person  beside 
him.  He  didn't  lift  his  head;  for  one  tiny  moment 
out  of  eternity  he  believed  that  he  had  accomplished 
a  masterpiece. 

"Oh!"  said  a  soft  voice.  "May  I  look,  please?" 

The  illusion  vanished;  as  Seymour  sat  back,  a 
trifle  bewildered,  and  as  Miss  Hollister  peered  ad- 
miringly over  his  shoulder,  he  saw  that  the  sketch 


The  feather  blew  across  his  face;  the  girl  apologized  and  withdrew 


was  abominable.  "Why,  /  didn't  know  you  were  an 
artist!"  she  breathed. 

"Artist!"  said  Seymour.  "I  should  say  not!  I'm 
a  corporation  lawyer!"  He  sighed  dispiritedly,  spill- 
ing turpentine  on  the  sand.  "There  was  a  tenth  of 
a  second  there  when  I  could  have  agreed  with  you. 
but — after  all,  I'm  beginning  to  see  some  merit  in 
the  statement  that  God  hates  an  amateur." 

"Mr.  Seymour!" 

"Oh,  well,"  he  conceded,  touching  the  canvas 
wearily,  "I  suppose  I  ayn  a  little  better  than  the 
average  painter  in  the  Bar  Association." 

"At  least,"  she  said,  "I  don't  see  how  anybody 
could  possibly  mistake  it  for  anything  else — do  you?" 
She  was  so  obviously  sincere  and  so  unsuspicious  of 
what  she  had  implied  that  Seymour  managed  to  re- 
strain his  mirth. 

"I  hope  not.  If  I  bring  a  camp  chair  over  from 
the  pavilion,  will  you  sit  down?" 

"I'd  rather  sit  on  the  sand."  With  the  careless- 
ness of  a  boy,  she  was  already  comfortable  before  he 
could  reach  out  his  hand  to  her.   "Is  it  all  finished?" 

"Too  much,"  he  said.  "You  know  they  say  it 
takes  two  men  to  paint  any  picture — one  to  handle 
the  brush  and  the  other  to  tell  him  when  to  stop, 
but  I  can't  seem  to  get  an  assistant,  and  without  one 
I  never  stop.  I've  spent  three  quarters  of  my  time 
on  detail,  and  if  I  wanted  to  improve  the  thing 
vastly  I'd  paint  most  of  it  out." 

"Why,  I  thought  detail  is  what  counts!" 

"It  does  with  me,  because  that's  the  sort  of  man 
I  am.  But  that's  why  I'll  never  be  able  to  make  a 
good  sketch.   I  only  do  it  for  fun,  anyway." 

"Oh,  if  you  worked  hard — " 

"It  isn't  worth  it — I  mean,  it  isn't  worth  while 
fighting  my  character.  Detail  is  bread  and  butter. 
In  that  way,  I'm  rather  an  insurgent." 

"Please  explain." 

"Why,  I  know  dozens  of  men  who  never  in  the 
world  would  study  and  practice  in  their  offices  in 
the  same  way  they'll  study  and  practice  a  mashie 
shot.  I  know  twenty  lawyers  who  represent  manu- 
facturing concerns.  Every  one  of  'em  drives  a 
car  and  knows  all  about  it  from  the  radiator  to  the 
tail  lamp,  but  not  one  man  of  the  lot  would  ever 
think  of  putting  on  overalls  and  learning  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  machinery  in  a  client's  company.  Most 
men  work  that  way.  But  I  slap  paint  around  for 
amu.sement — recreation.  What  would  be  the  sense 
in  my  finessing  myself?  I  go  at  my  recreation  just 
as  I  do  my  business,  and  vice  versa.  I  use  the  same 
principles.  I'm  a  detail  man — if  I  ever  paint  any- 
thing /  think  is  good,  it'll  look  like  a  photograph." 

"But  I  like  this  one — really." 

"Do  you?" 

"Yes,  truly.  Perhaps  it  isn't — professional,  but 
it's  spontaneous." 

"In  spontaneity  it  was  conceived,"  he  said  gravely, 
"and  in  spontaneity  it  was  about  to  perish.  I  was 
wondering  if  I  could  throw  it  as  far  as  the  Boilers." 

"Oh,  don't  do  that!" 

"Would  you  care  to  buy  it?"  he  asked,  looking 


humorously  down  at  her.  "I  don't  dare  t 
offer  it  to  you  as  a  gift,  but  I  never  sol 
a  picture  in  my  life,  and  I'd  like  to  kno\ 
what  it  feels  like." 

"Perhaps  I  couldn't  afford  it." 
"The  canvas,"  he  reckoned,  "cost  two  dolin 
lars,    I  haven't  spoiled  it  so  very  much — f\ 
"Spoiled  it!" 

"Yes — I  put  paint  all  over  it.    Do  yojj 
think  thirty  cents  is  too  high?" 
"You — you're  joking!" 
"Not  a  bit  of  it.   It's  a  good  investmenjj 
Any  art  store  would  give  as  much  as  thai] 
for  the  second-hand  surface.     You  cai 
send  me  a  check,  and  I'll  have  it  frameil 
— and  you'll  have  the  moral  satisfaction 
having  saved  a  genuine  Seymour  from 
horrible  end.    I  won't  make  you  a  presen 
of  it  because  I'm  scared — I'd  be  only  to 
happy  to  deed  it  to  you,  hut  I'm  afraid  o 
your  father." 

Miss    Hollister   was    suddenly  embai 
rassed. 

"Oh!    Now  I  see!    I  told  him  he  wa 
silly." 

"You  did?" 

"Why,  yes.    And  he  was,  wasn't  he?" 
"To   the   best   of  my   knowledge  an 
belief—" 

"I  told  him  you  weren't  that  kind." 
"But^specifically— ?" 
"Why,"  she  said,  "the  kind  that  ma 
like  us,  and  may  not,  but  just  plays  aroun. 
because  my  father's  Elmer  Hollister.  It 
very  annoying.  But  if  people  really 
like  us — that's  different." 

"But  why  should  anybody  'play  aroun 
Mr.  Hollister?" 

She  regarded  him  earnestly,  wide-eye 
"Don't  you  know?" 
"I  give  you  my  word  I  don't." 
"Don't  you  read  the  newspapers?" 
"Frequently,  but  I'm  still  uninformed 
"Don't  you  know  anything  about  rai 
roads?" 

"Oh,  yes;  I'm  attorney  for  one.    That  is,  I'm  ii 
the  legal  department." 

"What  one  is  that?"  J 

"Empire  Central." 

She  laughed  rather  constrainedly. 

"My  father,"  she  said,  "used  to  be  the  biggest  ma 
in  motion  pictures.  His  name  wasn't  plastered  oi 
billboards,  but  still — well,  I  think  he's  the  large 
individual  stockholder  in  Empire  Central,  and  twi 
weeks  from  now  he'll  be  a  director.  Please  don' 
think  I'm  conceited,  Mr.  Seymour,  but,  honestly,  ; 
don't  judge  my  father's  importance  from  the  num' 
ber  of  times  his  name's  in  the  papers.  I  do  it  fron 
the  amount  he's  bothered.  And  recently — of  course 
you  know  how  quickly  things  happened  in  the  pic 
tures — it's  impossible  for  us  to  go  anywhere  with 
out  having  men  grow  very  friendly  on  short  ac 
quaintance.  Then  they  sell  him  something.  Why 
we  were  in  the  South  a  little  while  ago,  and 
father  got  to  playing  bridge  with  three  New  Yorl 
bankers,  and  when  he  went  to  bed  that  night  he'c 
lost  five  rubbers  and  joined  a  pool  to  manipulatf 
stocks  and  bought  a  thousand  shares  in  the  steam 
ship  company  that  brought  us  down  here!  So  he's 
growing  shy." 

"No  wonder!  And  here  I  am  asking  you  to  financt 
an  artist  so  poor  that  he  hasn't  sold  anything  ir. 
twenty-nine  years — "  i 

"Honestly,  didn't  you  know?" 

"I  honestly  didn't." 

SHE  gazed  out  to  sea;  when  she  turned  back  tc 
Seymour,  her  eyes  were  bright  with  merriment 
"I'll  just  buy  that  painting,"  she  said,  "and  I'll 
get  even  with  you  too!  I'll  hang  it  between  a 
Frangois  Millet  and  a  Sorolla  in  the  front  hall :  those 
are  some  more  things  he  bought — from  an  art  dealer 
he  met  on  the  Santa  Fe.  And  when  you  come  to  the 
hotel,  you're  to  lunch  with  us;  and  after  that  please 
take  us  out  somewhere  and  let's  do  something!  He's 
the  worst  traveler  in  the  world.  Why,  do  you  know 
how  long  it  took  us  to  get  into  Leamington  Cave? 
Fifteen  minutes!  He  thinks  everybody  on  the  island 
is  trying  to  stick  him!  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they 
are!  And  I'm  so  glad  I  found  out.  Both  of  us  liked 
you,  but  my  father — " 

"Yes?"  he  encouraged  her. 

"He  wanted  to  know  you,  but  he  said — "  Her 
voice  dwindled  to  a  mere  whisper. 
"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  said — he  came  down  here  to  have  a  good  time, 
and  you  had  the — the  address  and  the  ingratiating 
smile  of  a — a  bond  salesman!" 

They  both  laughed  helplessly.  Over  the  dunes 
came  Mr.  Hollister;  his  daughter  waved  a  summons. 

"He'll  think  it's  screamingly  funny,"  she  confided 
under  her  breath.  "Watch  his  face  when  I  tell  him! ' 
She  leaned  very  close  to  him;  Seymour  gave  a  little 
involuntary  gasp.  "Quick!"  she  said.  "Really,  what 
did  you  think /le  was?  I  won't  tell,  I  promise!  Only 
it's  so  ridiculous — please  tell  me!" 

"You're  sure  you  promise?" 
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I  "Yes,  yes!  Hurry!  I  love  to  know  things  no  one 
else  does." 

He  looked  sideways  at  her.  Mr.  Hollister  was 
*ifty  feet  away.  "On  my  word  of  honor  as  an  artist," 
ae  said,  "I  thought  he  was  an  actor!" 

AFTER  a  day  or  two  Seymour  and  Mr.  Hollister 
talked  together  often  and  frankly;  at  the  end  of 
a  week  the  capitalist  became  confidential. 

"Seymour,"  he  said,  "of  all  the  men  I've  met  since 
the  tide  turned,  you're  pretty  nearly  the  only  one 
who  hasn't  been  bluffed.  This  talk  about  America 
oeing  a  republic  makes  me  sick — it  isn't  a  republic; 
it's  a  plutocracy.  Don't  think  for  a  minute  I  didn't 
.vant  to  be  rich — any  man  who  says  he  doesn't  want 
;o  be  rich  either  is  rich  or  he's  a  hypocrite!  But 
lere's  the  result:  suspicion,  distrust,  overcaution— 
ind  a  scarcity  of  friends.  I  put  men  into  three 
.■lasses  now.  One  class  has  some  of  my  money,  the 
;econd  is  after  it,  and  the  third  hasn't  the  nerve, 
rhen  there's  you.  You  haven't  asked  for  it,  so  I'm 
joing  to  give  you  a  tip.  You're  too  strong  for  de- 
.ail.  There  never  was  a  detail  man  yet  who  made  a 
mashing  success  of  life — you  can  count  the  except 
ions  on  the  thumbs  of  one  hand!  You  don't  get 
nuch  of  a  view,  you  know,  if  your  horizon  stops  in 
he  foreground.  I  hate  to  see  a  young  man  like  you 
•ramping  himself.  The  first  thing  you  know,  you 
von't  have  any  more  initiative  than  a  squirrel  in 
I  cage." 

"I  thought  that  men  like  you  generally  argue  that 
t's  the  little  things  that  count." 

"They  do — hence  the  wage  earner.  The  wage 
arner,  Seymour,  is  the  man  who's  paid  cash  every 
?aturday  for  attending  to  details  all  the  week;  the 
tig  salaried  man  thinks!  When  I  was  fighting 
lardest  in  my  own  field,  I  had  a  man  against  me 
vho  was  a  wonder  at  detail.  He  was  the  best  man 
've  ever  seen.  He  kept  diaries  and  private  cash  ac- 
ounts,  and  he'd  tell  you  offhand  how  many  dollars 
md  cents  more  he  spent  for  cigars  this  March  than 
vlaroh,  1913,  or  November,  1912.  He  knew  every 
rivial  detail  of  his  own  business— he  passed  on  the 
nost  insignificant  items.  That's  how  I  beat  him.  I 
ould  get  out  a  form  letter  twelve  hours  before  he 
ould  if  we  started  at  the  same  time.  Mine  were 
.eing  manifolded  while  he  was  calling  somebody 
lown  for  ordering  twenty-pound  stock  instead  of 
ighteen,  and  switching  from  Packard  to  Chelten- 
lam,  and  revising  paragraphs — he  couldn't  seem  to 
ret  it  through  his  head  that  the  main  thing  is  the 
dea!  I  beat  him  every  time  we  started.  Now  he's 
omebody  else's  office  manager,  and  a  wonder  at  it. 


What  1  was  driving  at  is  this:  I'm  not  in  a  position 
just  now  to  help  you  much;  but  you  can't  tell  when 
opportunity's  waiting  up  an  alley  to  sandbag  you. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  railroads  nor  law,  but 
I  know  men.  Stick  in  your  groove  and  you'll  al- 
ways have  a  good  job;  but  don't  be  so  fussy  about 
trifles — think  big,  act  big,  plan  big,  and  you  can  hire 
the  other  fellow!  And  if  I  can  throw  anything  your 
way  a  bit  later  I'll  do  it.  But — widen  your  vision, 
Seymour,  widen  your  vision!" 

Seymour  listened  with  appropriate  interest,  dis- 
agreed almost  entirely,  and  didn't  say  so,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  found  occasion  to  tell  Miss 
Hollister  about  it.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "he  rather 
prides  himself  on  ignoring  trifles.  That's  why  he's 
so  unhappy  now." 

"Why,  he  doesn't  seem  unhappy!" 

"But  he  is,"  she  insisted.  "Restless — not  good 
company  for  himself.  He's  always  lived  with  big 
plans.  The  doctors  have  told  him  not  to  dream  of 
business  for  a  year  at  least,  and  he  doesn't  know 
what  to  do  next.  Any  other  modern  man  would  play 
golf,  or  do  something,  but  the  details  of  sport  bore  him 
as  much  as  the  details  of  work.  Travel's  even  worse. 
And  the  last  thing  on  earth  he'd  do  is  what  I'd  like." 

"What  could  that  be?" 

"I'd  like  to  go  up  into  Westchester  County  to  a 
place  I  know  and  build  a  Colonial  farmhouse  under 
the  trees,  and  have  a  vegetable  garden  and  a  flower 
garden  and  chickens  and  cows  and  a  lot  of  Aire- 
dales, and  perfect  quiet." 

"Not  both!    Not  dogs  and  quiet,  too!" 

"Then  I'd  give  up  the  quiet.  But  I'd  like  to  be  out 
of  sight  of  the  nearest  house.  I'd  like  to  be  able  to 
go  into  my  own  kitchen  without  having  an  insurrec- 
tion. I'd  like  to  go  back  to  live  as  I  was  brought  up 
before  the  pictures  came  along." 

"You're  a  disgrace  to  the  tax  commissioners!"  said 
Seymour. 

"Oh,  but  I  mean  it!  You're  the  fortunate  man — 
ever  so  much  more  fortunate  than  he  is!  You're 
contented  wherever  you  are.  I  believe  you  could 
spend  a  solid  day  with  nothing  but  one  onion  bulb 
and  a  microscope!" 

"And  yet  you're  wrong." 

"Why,  how  is  that?" 

"Like   the   majority   of   men,    I   want   what  I 
haven't  got." 
"What  is  it?" 

"If  I  could  have  it  for  the  asking,"  said  Seymour, 
"I'd  ask  for  a  farmhouse — remodeled  and  convenient 
— about  forty  miles  from  New  York.  I'd  want  to  be 
within  motoring  distance  of  a  golf  club.    Did  I  men- 


tion a  motor?  I'd  be  content  with  a  notorious  run- 
about. I'd  ask  for  a  studio  and  a  library;  and  to 
make  the  place  complete  I'd — well,  that's  about  as 
far  as  I  go." 

"That  isn't  all,  then?" 

"I  said  it's  as  far  as  I  go." 

"Then  there  is  something  else?" 

"Indeed  there  is." 

"Aren't  you  going  to  tell  me?" 

"Not  this  time." 

"But  I  told  you." 

"That  was  diff'erent." 

"Why?" 

"I  didn't  ask  more  than  you  were  willing  to  tell." 

"I'm  afraid  you  don't  understand,  Mr.  Seymour. 
It's  been  three  or  four  years  since  anyone  has  talked 
as  frankly  to  me  as  you  have.  You  aren't  going  to 
be  like  all  the  rest,  are  you?  You're  not  going  to  say 
things  you  don't  mean — or  keep  from  saying  what 
you  do  mean — because  of  circumstances,  are  you? 
I'm  interested.  I  hate  to  spend  so  much  time  con- 
cealing thoughts!    Please  tell  me." 

"It  might  shock  you."  He  intended  the  remark  as 
a  subterfuge. 

"I  doubt  it.  Please!" 

He  turned  abruptly  and  looked  straight  into  her 
eyes.    "I — think  not." 

"Not  when  I  ask  you  so  nicely?  Please?" 

IN  the  past,  even  without  her  own  acquiescence, 
she  had  been  kissed  often  enough  to  justify  her 
faith  in  instinct.  In  truth,  the  thrill  was  so  swift 
and  so  benumbing  that  for  an  instant  she  was  un- 
certain whether  she  had  been  kissed  now  or  not. 
Their  faces  had  been  separated  only  by  the  thickness 
of  a  rose  petal;  their  eyes  had  clung  ^bgether  in  an 
interchange  of  lightning;  Miss  Hollister  had  dropped 
her  lashes;  the  storm  swept  over  her;  then,  un- 
kissed,  she  was  again  on  the  sunny  terrace  of  Fairy- 
land, sitting  beside  a  young  man  who  surveyed  fixedly 
the  glittering  panorama  of  the  isle  of  white  and 
breathed  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  scene  ordi- 
narily warranted.  Her  world  rocked  dizzily.  She 
recognized  with  an  inrush  of  blistering  shame  that 
she  had  wanted  him  to  kiss  her;  that  her  heart  had 
waited  on  her  lips.  She  had  made  no  endeavor  to 
entrap  him ;  her  motives  were  crystal ;  but  when  he  had 
misinterpreted;  when  the  fire  of  resolution  had  shone 
in  his  eyes,  she  had  known  instantaneously  the  purpose 
of  her  life  henceforward.   And  he  had — retreated! 

"Why,  the  rest  of  it,"  said  Seymour  with  some 
difficulty,  "is — nothing.  I — I  should  like  to  have — 
money."  {Continued  on  page  28) 


•Oh!  "  mid  anon  voice.    "Mau  I  look,  pleme?    1  didn't  know  you  were  an  artist!  "    "Artist!  "  exclaimed  Seymour,    "l^ever.    I'm  a  corporation  lawyer!' 
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Stay  Home  a  Little  While,  Mr.  Bryan 

DISPATCHES  in  reliable  newspapers  tell  us  that  Mr.  Bryan 
is  going  to  spend  the  next  few  months  stumping  the  country 
against  preparedness,  against  the  renomination  of  Wilson,  against 
several  other  things  which  this  country  wants  and  needs.  We  wish 
Mr.  Bryan  would  stay  at  home  a  few  days  and  do  nothing  but  just 
think  acutely  and  steadily  about  himself.  We  suspect  he  might 
arrive  at  certain  conclusions  about  his  relation  to  the  universe  which 
it  would  be  usef til  for  him  to  realize.  We  think  highly  enough 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  earnestness  to  believe  that  if  the  thinking  part 
of  him  could  be  raised  to  a  somewhat  higher  efficiency,  the  feel- 
ing part  of  him  (which  is  the  part  that  works  most  of  the 
time)  would  perform  more  surely  for  the  public  good  than  it 
now  does.  If  Mr.  Bryan  could  see  that  he  is  a  bit  of  a  charla- 
tan, we  think  he  would  try  sincerely  to  be  different.  Just  as 
one  small  item  on  which  Mr.  Bryan  could  profitably  concentrate 
a  few  moments,  we  mention  the  January  issue  of  the  period- 
ical which  he  is  now  using  to  oppose  the  President's  policies. 
On  page  31  of  the  "Commoner,"  William  J.  Bryan,  editor 
and  proprietor,  we  note  some  choice  specimens  of  the  old-style 
medical  advertisements.  One  is  of  an  "Eczema  Specific"  with  the 
legend :  "Will  absolutely  cure  eczema,  salt  rheum,  barber's  itch,  and 
other  skin  diseases.  Sent  by  mail,  $1.50."  A  smug-sounding  per- 
son, one  J.  W.  Stokes  of  Mohawk,  Fla.,  also  breaks  breezily  into 
print  with :  "Brother — Discovered  root  cures  tobacco  habit  and  in- 
digestion. Gladly  send  particulars."  These  are  offensive  enough 
in  themselves,  and  it  doesn't  help  any  that  they  are  inserted  in 
the  Subscriber's  Advertising  Department,  which  is  alleged  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  "Commoner"  subscribers  and  for  which  a  spe- 
cial price  of  six  cents  per  word  per  insertion — the  lowest  rate — 
has  been  set.  Page  32  is  given  up  to  one  of  these  "free"  medical 
books,  a  "Guide  to  Autology"  ("Well  or  Sick,  You  Need  Autology," 
is  the  slogan),  which  is  skillfully  trumpeted  to  appear  as  a  life 
saver  from  appendicitis  and  a  relief  for  hardening  of  the  arteries. 
The  friends  of  William  J.  Bryan  believe  that  he  is  both  honest 
and  sincere.  We  wonder  what  they  think  of  his  taking  money  to 
help  persons  who  delude  suffering  people  with  blatant  promises? 
Bryan's  editorial-column  views  on  preparedness  and  the  country's 
need  of  it  are  pretty  much  off  the  same  piece  as  his  advertising- 
column  views  about  health  and  how  to  get  it.  No  facts,  no  expert 
knowledge  or  hard  work,  but  big,  windy  promises,  "absolute  cures," 
newly  discovered  remedies.  Sensible  people  have  no  more  use  for 
patent  medicine  in  statecraft  than  in  hygiene.  Its  power  in  both 
cases  is  to  delude  and  harm  by  preventing  wise  action. 

Congress  and  Common  Sense 

ONE  of  the  discouraging  things  about  the  present  Congress  is 
its  bent  for  getting  off  the  main  track.  Just  now  there  is  one 
important  issue  before  this  country,  and  everybody  knows  what 
it  is.  But  the  historian  of  fifty  years  from  now  won't  discover  it 
through  a  study  of  the  subjects  about  which  the  present  Congress 
has  been  really  busy.  The  Philippine  matter  we  have  with  us  always. 
If  there  is  anything  which  is  not  urgent  just  now,  it  is  the  question 
of  independence  for  some  islands  we  happen  to  own  some  ten  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  our  coasts.  But  it  is  about  just  this  question 
that  the  present  Congress  chooses  this  particular  time  for  getting 
excited.  Then  consider  the  Hon.  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia.  His  time 
and  energy  are  consumed  in  pleading  that  we  should  prevent  Eng- 
land's interference  with  our  foreign  business  and  her  seizure  of 
war-time  profits  that  belong  to  us.  Our  foreign  trade  last  year 
amounted  to  just  1.1  per  cent  of  domestic  commerce.  This  is  the 
estimate  of  the  New  York  Times  "Annalist."  The  Georgia  Senator 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  strong  argument  out  of  that  1.1  per  cent — 
it  sounds  as  tragic  as  a  circumvented  lynching.  Certainly  it's  a  bet- 
ter argument  than  most  of  those  he  has  got  hold  of  so  far.  And  yet 
there  is  very  little  to  it,  after  all.  If  plots  "to  block  our  trade  in 
every  port  of  the  world,  to  cripple  and  destroy  the  growth  of  com- 
merce not  only  with  the  friendly  neutral  states  of  Europe,  but  with 
the  friendly  neutral  states  of  South  America,"  have  really  been 
plotted,  they  have  been  singularly  unsuccessful.  In  spite  of  the 
modicity  of  our  foreign  trade  for  1915,  as  compared  with  home 
trade,  our  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  had 
a  value  $400,000,000  higher  than  our  exports  during  any  earlier 
year.  (The  actual  figure  was  nearer  three  billions  than  two.)  And 
since  June  30  our  foreign  trade  has  been  so  notably  expanding  that 
it  now  exceeds  $300,000,000  a  month— which  means  $3,600,000,000 
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a  year.  Incidentally,  this  growth  is  not  by  any  means  limited  t 
munitions  of  war.  In  some  cases  our  trade  with  neutral  countrie 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  our  trade  with  the  Entente  powen 
This  is  not  the  time  to  speculate  as  to  what  share  of  our  great! 
expanded  traffic  with  Scandinavia  represents  goods  bound  for  Gei 
many.  The  main  fact  is  that  our  foreign  trade  has  not  as  yet  bee 
stifled  through  the  interested  malevolence  of  Britain  and  her  allies 
We  hope  the  fact  will  not  too  greatly  depress  Senator  HokeSmith- 
but  facts  are  facts,  even  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

A  Letter  to  One  Congressman 

EARNESTNESS  always  rings  true.  We  are  moved  to  this  gen 
erality  through  reading  a  letter  which  a  fine  and  earnest  ma 
sent  to  his  Congressman.  The  man  is  Mr.  Stewart  Edward  White 
the  letter  is  a  little  longer  than  can  be  printed  in  full  here,  bu 
there  is  room  for  enough  to  convey  its  quality: 

TO  MY  CONGRESSMAN 

Dear  Sir:  .  .  .  And  because  you  are  responsible  to  me,  you 
must  listen  to  me.  In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  for  us  to  come 
into  touch.  I  do  not  know  you  personally;  I  do  not  vote  for  you. 
My  newspapers  do  not  reach  you  fully;  you  do  not  quite  believe  in 
newspapers,  though  they  have  their  influence.  Only  when  I,  and 
that  proportion  of  the  hundred  million  of  me  who  will  take  the 
trouble,  write  you  direct  do  you  feel  the  pressure  of  my  desire,  do 
you  come  in  vital  touch  with  Public  Opinion. 

Only  occasionally  does  Public  Opinion  become  strong  and  prac- 
tically unanimous.  It  is  so  now.  It  is  more  voiceless  than  usual 
because  it  is  very  deep,  and  when  we  Americans  feel  and  think 
deeply  we  do  not  talk  about  it.  We  wait  grimly  to  see  what  will 
happen.  This  is  a  pity,  but  it  is  largely  your  fault.  We  have  lost 
confidence  in  you.  We  believe  you  will  talk,  and  wrangle  and  stray 
into  side  issues;  that  you  will  filibuster  and  waste  time,  and  finally 
at  the  very  last  will  rush  through  some  sort  of  an  unsatisfactory 
compromise.    That  is  your  usual  method.  .  .  . 

And  we  have,  in  the  past  year,  been  getting  educated.  We  have 
learned  some  things  we  did  not  know  before;  and  we  know  the 
falsity  of  some  doctrines  we  have  always  unquestionably  accepted. 

Thus: 

We  know  that  war  is  not  an  impossibility  nor  was  an  improba- 
bility in  the  modern  world. 

We  know  that  police  forces  and  fire  departments  are  necessary; 
that  insurance  money  is  well  spent. 

We  know  that  modern  warfare  means  the  handling  of  great 
bodies  of  troops;  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  sufficient  to  arm  a 
State  militia  and  drill  it  on  armory  floors. 

We  know  that  our  Atlantic  seaboard  could  be  taken  by  any  foe 
better  equipped  than  ourselves;  and  that  once  taken  it  could  be 
held  almost  indefinitely.  The  development  of  modern  trench  war- 
fare has  taught  us  that. 

We  know  that  we  are  wealthy  enough  to  provide  ourselves  ade- 
quate protection. 

We  know  that  You  Know  all  this. 

And  knowing  it,  we  know  further  that  the  humiliation  of  re- 
deeming our  proudest  cities  by  ransom  would  not  be  tamely  accepted 
by  us.  This  is  a  patriotic  country.  Our  men  would  fight;  and  they 
would  continue  to  fight  until  they  had  won.  Can  you  doubt  that  it 
would  be  a  long  and  deadly  process?  The  first  volunteers,  the 
flower  of  our  patriotic  spirit,  would  go  into  the  struggle  unequipped, 
untrained,  overmatched.  They  would  fight,  and  they  would  die, 
probably  almost  to  the  last  man.  They  would  know  this,  as  they 
know  all  the  above  facts;  and  they  would  go  to  their  certain  fate 
cursing  the  men  whose  shortsightedness  or  petty  political  ma- 
neuverings  made  such  a  martyrdom  necessary.  It  will  seem  to 
them  better  to  have  paid  in  advance  by  wise  legislation  and  mere 
money  than  to  pay  now  usuriously  in  blood.  They  will  know  that 
their  resistance  will  be  ineffective,  but  they  will  know  also  that 
their  sacrifice  will  arouse  the  spirit  of  the  nation  to  sweep  pork 
barrel  and  party  politics  aside  and  belatedly  to  try  to  accomplish 
what  its  servants  should  have  done  long  ago. 

We  do  not  want  war;  we  do  want  preparedness  against  war. 
We  know  that  unless  we  can  defend  ourselves  we  are  a  temptation 
to  attack. 

It  is  up  to  you;  and  we  are  all  watching! 

Stewart  Edward  White. 

^'All  for  Russia** 

MR.  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD'S  "All  for  Russia"  is  s( 
excellent  a  piece  of  writing  that  an  expression  of  admira 
tion  for  it  ought  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  is 
printed  in  this  paper.  Writing  is  one  thing.  The  philosophy  of  ar 
immense  and  complex  situation  is  another.    Mr.  Child  has  both 
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Maybe 


The  War  Gamecock  —  Get  up  you  fat  old 
rooster,  I'm  going  to  take  a  fall  out  of  you ! 


Lincoln 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  became  long  since  the  best-loved  man  in 
.  our  history.  At  this  moment  he  is  a  power  of  inspiration  to 
all  those  of  us  who  still  believe  in  American  nationality.  A  letter 
from  Henri  Martin,  the  French  historian,  written  long  ago,  tells 
us  how  Lincoln  is  regarded  in  the  great  sister  republic : 

Lincoln  will  remain  the  austere  and  sacred  personification  of  a  great  epoch, 
the  most  faithful  expression  of  democracy.  This  simple  and  upright  man, 
prudent  and  strong,  elevated  step  by  step  from  the  artisan's  bench  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  great  nation,  and  always  without  parade  and  without  effort,  at  the 
height  of  his  position;  executing  without  precipitation,  without  flourish,  and 
with  invincible  good  sense  the  most  colossal  acts;  giving  to  the  world  this 
decisive  example  of  the  civil  power  in  a  republic;  directing  a  gigantic  war,  with- 
out free  institutions  being  for  an  instant  compromised  or  threatened  by  mili- 
tary usurpation;  dying  finally 
at  the  moment  when,  after  con- 
quering, he  was  intent  on  paci- 
fication .  .  .  this  man  will  stand 
out  in  the  traditions  of  his 
country  and  the  world  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  people  and 
of  modern  democracy  itself. 

A  fine  expression,  this,  of 
a  great  fact.  Striving  for 
the  good  of  one  people, 
Lincoln's  love  of  his  fel- 
low men  made  him  a  figure 
for  all  mankind.  He  stands, 
as  the  French  historian 
said,  for  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  democracy. 
Besides  being  all  things  to 
one  nation,  he  has  become 
one  thing  to  all  nations. 

Personal 

TO  hardy  natures  cold 
is  genial  and  dear," 
remarks  the  poet.    Think  this  over  before  you  grumble  the  next 
time  the  mercury  crawls  down  the  tube.    Maybe  it's  you  yourself, 
not  the  weather,  that  is  to  blame  for  the  way  you  feel. 

Peace  and  the  Stars 

ONE  way  to  live  is  to  be  acquiescent;  the  other,  to  fight  back. 
If  you  seek  quiet  days  and  downy  nights,  few  enemies  and 
a  host  of  good-natured  comrades — in  short,  if  you  put  your  own 
personal  pleasure  foremost — then  choose  the  life  of  acquiescence. 
You  have  only  to  be  as  tolerant  of  your  fellow  man's  misdeeds  as 
of  your  own  blunders;  to  look  Avith  imperturbable  complacence 
upon  the  evils  and  injustices  which  bring  suffering.  That  is  the 
feather-bed  life.  The  other  is  a  bed  of  nettles.  It  brings  no  calm- 
ness of  spirit,  no  wreaths  of  flattery,  no  hail-fellow-well-met  greet- 
ings from  contented  drifters.  Anything  but  that.  To  meet  life 
face  to  face,  to  strike  blow  for  blow,  breeds  nothing  (or  seems 
at  the  moment  to  breed  nothing)  but  enemies  and  worries.  Worse 
still,  one  is  misunderstood,  even  by  one's  friends.  To  steel  one- 
self to  fight  when  the  rewards  seem  all  for  the  acquiescent — that  is 
the  difficult  ta.sk.  But  the  right  one  sometimes.  A  poet,  modestly 
concealed  under  the  name  of  "Morrie,"  sends  up  this  "Invocation" 
from  the  columns  of  a  New  York  newspaper: 

God,  make  me  bitter!    Let  me  rage 
Against  the  cruelties  of  this  age — 

Not  gently  would  I  bear  my  scars; 

I  am  not  meek;  I  hate  the  bars 
That  strive  to  keep  me  in  my  cage. 

Some  walk  across  this  earthly  stage 
In  peace — and  chains  ...  I  fling  my  gage 
Of  battle — I  would  see  the  stars — 
God,  make  me  bitter! 

I  would  find  peace  in  the  printed  page, 

And  learn  content  from  child  and  sage. 
And  love  from  woman — but  who  wars 
Must  clothe  himself  in  the  armor  of  Mars. 

Then,  for  the  battles  I  must  wage, 
God,  make  me  bitter! 

Of  course  bitterness  against  all  life  curdles  its  possessor.  But 
to  cultivate  bitterness  again.st  wrongs  and  oppression  is  one  way 
to  lessen  the  bitterness  of  life  for  others.  And  that  is  the  surest 
means  of  seeing  the  stars  yourself. 


No  Room  for  John  Barleycorn 

NOT  all  employees  in  Pennsylvania  welcomed  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  which  became  effective  on  January  L  The 
trouble  with  it  is  that  it  indirectly  violates  the  ancient  principle 
of  "personal  liberty."  To  get  its  benefits  one  must  generally 
wave  good-by  to  old  John  Barleycorn.  When  Pennsylvania  em- 
ployers go  to  the  expense  of  insuring  their  workmen  against  injury 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  act,  they  take  pains  to  reduce 
accidents  to  a  minimum.  The  first  step  is  to  discharge  drinkers — 
drinkers  on  duty  or  off.  So  it  was  in  industrial  plants  and  in 
steel  mills,  where  thousands  of  men  had  their  "puddlers" — a  whisky 
and  a  beer — at  lunch  time.  In  most  Pennsylvania  communities 
nowadays  the  corner  saloon  no  longer  employs  an  extra  bartender 

for  the  noon  hour.  It  has 
taken  Pennsylvania  a  long 
time  to  realize  the  answer 
to  the  problem  of  booze 
r.s.  efficiency.  Apparently 
it  has  been  realized  now 
and  Penn.sylvania  indus- 
try has  no  room  for  John 
Barleycorn. 


Cartoon  drawn  by  F.  G.  Cooper 


Like  This! 


The  Fat  Old  Rooster^  Maybe  the  exercise 
would  benefit  me     who  knows  ? 


WE  nave  sung 
magic  of  man's 
handiwork  in  so  harness- 
ing gasoline  and  mechan- 
ism to  his  purposes  that 
he  can  cover  approxi- 
mately two  miles  in  sixty 
seconds  of  time.  There  is 
nothing  short  of  magic 
in  that.  But  it  depends, 
not  alone  on  the  daring 
and  technique  of  the 
car's  driver,  but  also  on  the  perfection  of  brain  and  workmanship 
which  forged  every  part  of  the  machine.  Scores  of  minds  and 
bodies  contribute  to  such  speed.  Another  sort  of  magic  is  that  re- 
cently performed  by  young  Herbert  Vollmer,  who  cut  through  150 
yards  of  water  in  the  incredible  time  of  1  minute  29  4-5  seconds. 
Even  Daniels  and  Duke  Kahanamoku,  the  Hawaiian  fish,  never 
swam  it  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  Such  burst  of  aquatic  speed, 
achieved  by  bodily  skill  alone,  dims  even  the  winged  wonders 
of  steam,  gasoline,  and  electricity. 

Tribute  to  an  Artist 

IN  a  circular  urging  various  opportunities  upon  their  clients, 
a  metropolitan  stock  and  bond  house  prints  these  business- 
like sentences: 

Thomas  W.  Lawson  is  the  leading  spirit  in  the  company,  and  is  evidently 
planning  a  campaign  to  advance  the  price.  It  is  well  known  that  his  past 
campaigns  in  Butte,  Mont.,  and  many  others  have  made  fortunes  for  those 
following  his  advice  if  they  were  able  to  get  out  in  time. 

We  believe  this  to  be  the  most  complete  description  of  Thomas  W. 
Lawson  and  his  business  that  has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  public. 

A  Treasure  of  the  Humble 

A GERANIUM  blossom  has  been  perfected  measuring  six  inches 
across.  Where?  you  ask.  Where  but  in  California.  To  see 
achievement  with  all  that  grows,  one  turns  to  that  State.  However, 
it  was  not  of  California,  but  of  the  geranium,  that  we  started  to 
sing.  We  are  not  eager  to  see  peony  geraniums.  When  one  thinks 
of  geraniums,  he  thinks  of  a  bloom  modest  in  size,  but  brave  in 
.scarlet,  the  color  of  good  cheer.  For  the  geranium  is  a  treasure  of 
the  humble.  In  countless  pots  it  fills  the  sunny  south  window  of  the 
sunny  housewife.  The  little  country  school  marm  can  see  it  as  she 
gazes  across  the  heads  of  her  plodding  scholars  out  the  school  win- 
dow, and  may  take  heart  thereby.  Then  there  is  the  geranium  which 
thrives  and  blossoms  from  its  battered  tin  can  on  the  window  sill  of 
the  slum  tenement,  not  only  brightening  the  cell  of  its  owner,  but 
lifting  the  hearts  of  dwellers  across  the  air  well  or  alley.  What  is 
the  spell  of  this  humble  plant  that  makes  it  so  potent  to  give  happi- 
ness? Not  its  foliage,  patterned  and  neat  as  that  is.  Perhaps 
the  secret  was  known  to  the  blind  girl  who  said  that,  as  nearly 
as  she  could  imagine  it,  scarlet  muftf  be  like  the  note  of  a  bugle. 


Speed 
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A  Motor-driven  Substitute  for  "White  Wings" 


THE  machine  in  the  two  upper  photographs 
does  the  same  effective  work  on  streets  that 
a  vacuum  cleaner  does  in  a  house — it  cleans 
thoroughly  and  dustlessly.  At  the  rear  end 
thsre  is  a  rotary  broom  which  picks  up  all 
dust  and  trash  and  deposits  it  in  bins  just 
back  of  the  chauffeur's  seat.  This  way  of 
cleaning  streets  is  far  more  satisfactory  than 
the  hand-broom  method,  because  the  machine 
leaves  no  loose  dirt  and  disease  germs  to  pol- 


lute the  air  every  time  the  wind  blows.  The 
sweeper  has  a  54-horsepower  engine,  and  runs 
from  eight  to  twelve  miles  an  hour,  cleaning  a 
width  of  eight  feet  five  inches.  It  is  not  finding- 
much  favor  among  city  politicians.  Mayor  Rolph 
of  San  Francisco  recently  objected  to  having 
the  machine  used  on  the  streets  of  that  city  be- 
cause, he  said,  it  would  rob  many  men  of  theii' 
jobs.  He  knew  the  "White  Wings"  and  their 
friends  had  to  be  reckoned  with  at  election  time. 


A 
is 
an 


NEW  HIGH-SPEED  MOTOR  SLED,  driven  by  a  motorcycle  engine  and  rear  wheel.  The  clutch 
controlled  by  the  left  foot  and  the  brake  with  the  right  foot.  The  sled  makes  thirty-five  miles 
hour.    It  was  devised  by  Ben  Eisenman  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  who  is  seen  in  the  photograph 


The  new  sanitary  sweeper  and  how  it  cleans  a  street 

A  Water-tight  Suit  for 
the  Shipwrecked 

IN  the  two  snapshots  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  0.  A. 
Youngren  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  is  seen  demonstrating  the 
advantages  of  a  new  life-saving  device  which  he  recently 
invented.  The  suit,  which  fastens  in  front  with  a  patent 
clasp  and  is  water-tight,  is  supposed  to  be  better  than 
an  ordinary  life  belt  because  it  keeps  the  wearer  dry 
up  to  the  chin  and,  by  means  of  weights  at  th^  feet, 
holds  him  in  an  upright  position.  Its  buoyancy  is  de- 
rived from  an  inside  belt,  which  passes  around  the  waist 
and  over  the  shoulders.  A  person  wearing  the  suit  can 
keep  alive  in  the  water  for  two  or  three  days  unless  the 
sea  is  cold  enough  to  chill  him  to  death.  The  complete 
outfit  weighs  only  fifteen  pounds  and,  when  folded  up, 
is  no  more  cumbersome  than  an  average-sized  dress- 
suit  case.  Mr.  Youngren  is  trying  to  have  his  in- 
vention adopted  by  all  the  big  passenger  steamship 
lines.  He  recently  demonstrated  its  qualities  before  a 
gathering  of  prominent  shipowners  in  New  York  City. 

Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Uuderwood 


Testing  the  water-tight  life-saving  suit  at  a  meeting  of  steam.ship  men  in  New  York  City 


Small  weights  at  his  feet  keep  the  man  upright  in  the  water 
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Starting  a  Cloud  of  Deadly  War  Gas 

A  BOV'E  is  the  first  close-range  snapshot  of  battle  gas  to  be  printed  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  cloud  of  deadly  fumes  is  being  let  loose  by  Ital- 
ians as  a  preliminary  to  an  infantry  attack  upon  Austrian  trenches  near  Gorz, 
in  the  Lsonzo  district.  The  gas  is  released  through  pipes  reaching  f'-om  the 
tripods  to  large  tanks  concealed  in  a  thicket  at  the  left.  Early  in  the  war, 
before  masks  and  respirators  came  into  general  use  in  fii-st-line  ti-enches,  this 
method  of  killing  men,  which  was  used  first  by  the  Germans,  was  more  dreadful 
than  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  42-centimeter  guns.  Thousands  of  soldiers,  particularly 
at  the  British  front  in  Flanders,  were  asphyxiated  or  permanently  injured. 
But  now  the  poison  victims  are  counted  by  hundreds  instead  of  by  thousands. 
As  a  rule  fumes  carried  by  the  wind  can  be  seen  in  time  for  the  men  attacked 
to  either  put  on  masks  or  run  out  of  range  of  the  cloud.  The  gas-laden  shell, 
another  German  invention,  is  a  more  effective  weapon.  It  kills  men  at  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  yards  from  the  point  of  explosion  before  they  can  use  their  masks. 

CopyrUht  ^>7  the  CfiWerMal  Prf.nn  Synrlicate 


GENKRAF>  CONKAI)  VON  flOKTZENDORF  (left;,  chief  of  the  Austrian 
General  Staff.  AuHtrianH  Hay  that  although  the  German  generaln  Von 
Mackenften,  Von  f>inHingen,  and  Von  Hindenburg  commanded  Auntrian  troops 
in  the  great  drive  into  Ruhhih,  Von  Hoet/.cndorf  was  the  main  brain  power 
behind  the  campaign.    Here  he  is  Been  talking  with  a  (iaiician  archbishop 


WAR  ORPHANS  OF  THREE  NATIONALITIES.  Alberto  deft),  the  son  of  an 
Italian;  .lacky,  a  Britisher,  and  Marthe,  the  daughter  of  a  French  soldier,  photo- 
graphed in  the  arms  of  their  nurse  at  a  babies'  home  established  by  Lady  Maud 
Barrett  at  Rustington,  in  Sussex,  England.  The  women  of  England  are  taking 
care  of  thousands  of  little  ones  from  the  Continent,  most  of  whom  are  Belgians 
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TO  ANSWER 


THOUGH  a  very  human 
hope  was  in  his  breast, 
the  man  who,  after  three 
(lays'  seclusion,  went  out 
to  face  a  public  hearinp 
on  Saturday  morning  upon 
a  charge  of  felony  in  the 
city  where  a  week  before 

he  had  been  a  popular  idol,  was  not  the  same 
man  who  had  stood  trembling  and  bewildered  in  the 
vault  room. 

Rose  had  noticed  first  merely  a  physical  change  in 
her  brother's  appearance,  as  from  day  to  day  the 
situation  became  more  intense.  She  saw  lines  deepen 
on  his  face,  the  knot  of  pain  grow  again  and  again 
upon  his  brow,  and  the  whiteness  of  his  skin  increase 
to  a  point  where  it  ceased  to  be  white  and  became 
a  parchment  yellow,  only  paler  than  his  tawny  hair. 
But  later  she  became  conscious  that  there  was  taking 
place  also  a  spiritual  change,  a  certain  rare  eleva- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  man,  giving  at  times 
the  eerie  feeling  that  this  was  not  her  brother  but 
some  transfiguration  taking  place  before  her  eyes. 

When  John  Hampstead  appeared  in  Judge  Bren- 
nan's  court  room,  something  of  this  exaltation  of 
character  was  discernible,  even  to  those  who  had 
known  him  casually.  Desiring  ardently  a  happy  out- 
come, the  man  revealed  in  himself  something  of  a  new 
capacity  to  endure  yet  further  reverses. 

Rose,  Dick,  and  Tayna  had  been  de- 
termined to  accompany  John  and  to  sit 
beside  him  as  he  faced  his  accusers, 
but  the  minister  forbade  this,  declar- 
ing that  it  would  be  construed  by  his 
enemies  as  an  attempt  to  create  sym- 
pathy. 

Yet,  despite  the  stoutness  of  the 
clergyman's  hope  for  justice,  the  sight 
of  the  court  room,  of  Judge  Brennan 
upon  his  bench,  the  clerk  and  the 
official  reporter  at  their  desks,  Searle, 
Wyatt,  the  detectives  and  the  massed 
spectators,  packed,  craning,  curious, 
somewhat  dismayed  him. 

"The  case  of  the  People  versus 
John  Hampstead,"  announced  the 
judge  in  matter-of-fact  tones. 

There  was  a  slight  movement  among 
the  group  of  attorneys,  principals,  officers,  and  wit- 
nesses within  the  rail,  and  before  the  long  table, 
either  of  hitching  chairs  or  of  leaning  forward  with 
eyes  and  ears  attentive.  Outside,  the  close-packed 
onlookers  breathed  s'hort  in  hushed  expectancy. 

"Prisoner  at  the  bar,  stand  up'" 

It  was  the  monotonous,  unfeeling  voice  of  the  clerk 
who  said  this,  himself  arising. 

HAMPSTEAD,  accustomed,  as  his  own  legal  bat- 
tlings  had  made  him,  to  court  formalities  and  to 
seeing  men  arraigned  in  just  this  language,  failed  to 
comprehend  its  significance  when  addressed  to  him. 
For  an  appreciable  instant  of  time  he  sat  unheeding 
until  every  eye  in  the  throng  and  the  glance  of 
every  officer  of  the  court  staring  into  his  face  with 
inquiring  wonder  recalled  him  to  his  position.  When 
he  arose  hastily  they  saw  his  strongly  molded  fea- 
tures as  gravely  impassive  as  some  weather-blasted 
granite  mountain  face. 

But  for  all  its  massy  strength,  it  was  seen  again 
to  be  a  gentle  face.  The  lips  were  firmly  set,  but 
the  expression  of  the  mouth  was  poised  and  kindly. 
The  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  clerk  who  read  the 
charge  against  him,  while  the  prisoner  listened  with 
a  look  at  once  solemn  and  dutiful;  for  it  seemed 
that  again  John  Hampstead  had  risen  equal  to  the 
height  on  which  he  stood. 

The  tableau  was  an  impressive  one.  It  revealed 
the  majesty  of  man  bowing  before  the  majesty  of 
the  law.  It  seemed  to  portray  at  once  the  ponder- 
ousness  and  the  powerfulness  of  organized  govern- 
ment. A  woman  who  was  almost  a  stranger  had 
touched  a  tiny  lever  and  set  the  machinery  of  the 
law  in  operation  against  the  most  shining  mark  in 
all  the  community;  and  here  was  the  man,  with  the 
guillotine  of  judgment  poised  above  his  head. 

In  feelingless  monotones  that  galloped  and  hur- 
dled through  the  maze  of  technical  phrasings,  the 
clerk  read  the  complaint  which  charged  the  minis- 
ter with  the  crime  of  burglary;  then,  pausing  for 
breath,  he  asked  the  formal  question : 
"Is  this  your  true  name?" 

"It  is,"  the  minister  replied  quietly  but  in  a  voice 
of  vibrant  carrying  quality  that  penetrated  to  the 
outward  corridor  and  swept  a  sense  of  moral  power 
to  every  listener's  ear. 

The  voice  was  answered  by  a  sigh,  involuntary  and 
composite,  that  broke  from  somewhere  beyond  the 
rail.  The  hearing  was  on.  The  unbelievable  had 
come   to   pass:    John    Hampstead,   pastor   of  All 
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Chapter  Thirteen — The  Prisoner  at  the  Bar 


Hampstead  sat  unheeding  the  stares  of  the  curious 


People's  Church,  was  actually  standing  trial  like 
a  common  felon. 

Briefly  and  casually  the  court  instructed  Hamp- 
stead that  he  was  entitled  to  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel of  his  own  choosing,  or  to  have  counsel  appointed 
for  him  by  the  court. 

The  minister  thanked  the  court  for  its  considera- 
tion, but  stated  that,  without  disrespect  to  the  legal 
profession,  which  he  gi-eatly  honored,  he  did  not 
feel  that  his  cause  required  expert  defense:  that 
in  his  experience  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  court  practice,  and  would  depend  upon 
that,  trusting  his  honor  to  put  him  right  if  he  stum- 
bled into  wrong. 

The  judge  nodded  comprehension  arid  assent,  and 
the  defendant  sat  down. 

"Are  the  People  ready?"  inquired  the  court. 

"We  are,"  answered  the  crisp,  crackly  voice  of 
Searle. 

"And  the  defense?" 

Hampstead,  his  arms  folded  passively,  responded 
with  a  slight  affirmative  bow. 

"We  will  call  Miss  Alice  Higgins,"  announced 
Searle,  his  voice  this  time  reflecting  that  sense  of 
the  dramatic  which  hung  over  the  court  room  like  a 
cloud,  impregnating  its  atmosphere  as  if  with  an 
electric  charge. 

THE  woman  known  as  Marien  Dounay  had  been 
sitting  at  the  right  of  Searle,  gowned  in  tailored 
black  and  her  person  stripped  of  everything  that 
looked  like  ornament.  The  wide,  flat  brim  of  her  hat 
was  carefully  horizontal  and  balanced  by  a  curtain 
of  veiling  which,  while  black  and  large  of  cord,  was 
wide-meshed  enough  to  show  that  the  very  colors  on 
her  cheeks  were  subdued,  as  if  her  whole  person 
was  in  mourning  over  the  somber  duty  which  she 
found  herself  compelled  to  perform.  And  yet  the 
beauty  of  her  features,  adorned  by  the  black  and 
sweeping  eyebrows  and  lighted  by  the  smoldering  jet 
of  her  eyes,  was  never  more  striking  than  now,  when, 
after  standing  for  a  moment,  tall  and  graceful  on 
the  raised  platform  of  the  witness  chair,  she  sat 
down  and,  leaning  back  composedly,  swung  about  to 
where  her  glance  could  alternate  between  the  eye  of 
the  court  who  would  hear  her  and  that  of  Searle  who 
would  interrogate. 

The  witness  had  not  glanced  at  Hampstead,  whose 
sleeve  her  arm  must  have  brushed  in  passing  to  the 
witness  chair.  His  own  eyes  rested  upon  her  face 
with  an  odd,  speculative  light  in  them. 


"Please  state  your  name, 
business  occupation  or 
profession,  and  place  of 
residence,"  began  Searle. 

"I  am  an  actress  by  pro- 
fession. My  name  is  Alice 
Higgins;  my  place  of  resi- 
dence is  New  York  City." 
"In  your  profession  as  an  actress  and  to  the  pub- 
lic generally  your  are  known  as  Marien  Dounay?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  witness. 
"You  are  the  complainant  in  this  action?" 
"Yes." 

"I  will  ask  you,"  began  Searle,  "if  you  have  ever 
seen  this  necklace  before." 

He  drew  from  a  crumpled  envelope  the  familiar 
tiny  string  of  fire  and  off'ered  it  to  the  witness.  Mi^s 
Dounay  took  it,  passed  it  affectionately  through  her 
fingers,  during  which  the  brilliance  of  the  gems  ap- 
peared to  be  magnified,  and  then,  holding  the  neck- 
lace by  the  two  ends,  she  dropped  it  for  a  moment 
upon  her  bosom,  a  touch  that  was  either  the  height 
of  art  or  a  supreme  manifestation  of  femininity. 

"They  are  my  diamonds,"  she  replied. 

"And  what  is  their  value?" 

"Twenty-two  thousand  dollars." 

"Lawful  money  of  the  United  States?" 

"Yes." 

"Now,  Miss  Dounay,"  continued  Searle,  "will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  relate  to  the  court  when  and  under 
what  circumstances  you  first  missed  your  diamonds." 

MISS  DOUNAY  told  her  story,  briefly  and  skill- 
fully, with  an  appearance  of  reluctance  when  she 
came  to  relate  the  circumstances  and  facts  which 
pointed  to  the  minister  as  the  thief.  She  stated  that 
Hampstead  had  always  shown  curiosity  regarding  the 
diamonds  and  had  especially  questioned  her  concern- 
ing their  value.  As  a  trusted  friend,  whom  she  had 
known  for  years,  and -who  during  the  last  several 
weeks  had  visited  her  frequently  and  become  rather 
frankly  acquainted  with  her  personal  habits  and 
mode  of  life,  he  knew  where  she  kept  the  diamonds; 
that  so  far  as  she  knew  he  was  the  only  one  of  her 
acquaintances  who  possessed  this  knowledge;  that 
she  had  worn  the  diamonds  in  company  with  him 
during  the  evening  preceding  the  supper  party,  at 
which  she  appeared  without  them ;  that  none  but  her 
guests  were  in  this  room  in  which  the  diamonds  were 
kept  temporarily,  and  that  no  one  but  he,  so  far  as 
she  remembered  observing,  was  in  that  room  alone; 
that  it  was  her  custom  to  keep  the  box  containing 
these  and  other  jewels  in  the  hotel  safe,  and  when, 
after  the  departure  of  her  guests,  she  went  to  get 
the  casket  to  send  it  downstairs,  it  was  gone. 

Her  story  ended,  Searle  then  put  the  final  formal 
questions : 

"This  property  was  taken  against  your  will  and 
without  your  consent." 
"Yes." 

"This  all  happened  in  the  city  of  Oakland,  county 
of  Alameda,  and  the  State  of  California?" 
"Yes." 

"That  is  all,"  concluded  the  prosecutor. 

"Cross-examine,"  directed  the  court,  turning  to 
the  defendant. 

"I  have  no  desire  to  cross-examine,"  replied  the 
minister  quietly,  but  again  with  that  vibrant  far- 
carrying  note  in  his  utterance. 

"You  are  excused,"  said  the  judge. 

With  an  expression  of  relief.  Miss  Dounay  left  the 
stand,  still  without  once  having  directed  her  gaze  at 
the  accused,  although  he  continued  from  time  to  time 
to  regard  her  fixedly,  wdth  a  curious,  doubtful  look. 

"Miss  Julie  Moncrief,"  announced  the  prosecutor. 

Red-eyed  and  frightened,  the  French  maid  took 
the  stand.  In  a  trembling  voice,  and  with  at  least 
one  appealing  glance  at  the  minister,  who  appeared 
to  regard  her  embarrassment  more  sympathetically 
than  her  own  mistress,  the  little  woman  gave  her 
testimony.  It  told  of  finding  the  defendant  alone  in 
this  room  where  the  guests  had  been  inspecting  the 
models  for  the  London  production  of  the  play.  He 
was  not  near  the  table  upon  which  the  models  were 
displayed,  but  standing  by  the  chiff'onier  with  his 
arm  absently  thrown  across  the  corner  of  it,  and  the 
hand  within  a  few  inches  of  the  small  drawer  in 
which  the  diamonds  reposed  temporarily. 

"What  part  of  his  body  was  toward  the  chiffo- 
nier?" asked  the  prosecutor. 

"His  back  and  side." 

"Where  was  he  looking?" 

"Out  toward  the  room  to  which  the  guests  had 
withdrawn." 

"As  if  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  some  sort?" 
suggested  Searle. 

Hampstead  started,  and  his  eyes  kindled,  but  he 
did  not  speak.    The  court,  however,  did. 

"In  view  of  the  fact,"  interposed  his  honor,  "that 
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Dr.  Hampstead  is  unrepresr .ited  by  counsel  and  tak- 
ing no  advantage  of  a  technical  defense,  I  will  re- 
mind you,  Mr.  Searle,  that  your  last  question  calls 
for  a  conclusion  of  the  witness.  She  may  testify 
where  he  was  looking,  but  she  cannot  tell  what  she 
thinks  his  actions  implied." 

"Of  course,  your  honor,  that  is  right,"  confessed 
Searle  quickly.  "The  witness  is  somewhat  hesitant 
and  embarrassed,  and  the  form  of  my  question  was 
inadvertent.  Under  the  circumstances,"  he  added 
oilily.  "I  am  being  especially  careful  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  defendant." 

"That  must  be  apparent  to  all,  Mr.  Searle,"  the 
judge  palavered  in  return. 

"Where  was  he  looking?"  queried  Searle. 

Having  been  properly  coached  by  the  attorney's 
question  and  his  reply  to  the  judge,  the  half- 
frightened  girl  faltered : 

"He  was  looking  out  as  if  watching  an  opportunity." 

COLOR  mounted  to  the  cheeks  of  the  judge.  Searle 
looked  properly  surprised.   The  defendant  smiled 
cynically. 

"Strike  out  that  portion  of  the  answer  which  in- 
volves the  conclusion  as  to  why  he  was  looking  out," 
instructed  the  judge  solemnly  to  the  stenographer. 

"Certainly,"  exclaimed  Searle  apologetically.  None 
the  less,  he  was  satisfied  with  his  maneuver.  He 
knew  the  effect  of  the  little  French  girl's  conclusion 
could  not  be  stricken  out  of  the  mind  of  the  judge 
who  had  heard  it  expressed  nor  out  of  the  mind  of 
the  public  before  whom  he  was  in  reality  trying 
his  case. 

"State  what  further  you  observed,"  directed  the 
attorney.    "Did  you  see  him  move,  or  anything?" 

"He  did  not  move;  he  only  smiled  at  me  and  was 
still  there  in  the  same  position  when  I  went  out.  A 
few  minutes  later  I  was  sur- 
prised  to   see   him  bidding 
Miss  Dounay  good  night." 

"Strike  out  that  the  witness 
was  surprised,"  commanded 
the  court  sternly,  while  .Julie 
shivered  at  the  sharpness  of 
Judge  Brennan's  tone. 

"That   is    all,"  continued 
Searle. 

"Do  you  wish  to  cross-ex 
amine?"  inquired  the  judge, 
directing    his    glance  to 
Hampstead. 

"I    do    not,"    replied  the 
minister. 

This  time  the  judge  looked 
surprised,  and  there  were 
slight  murmurings,  rustlings, 
and  whisperings  beyond  the 
rail.  The  faltering  testimony 
of  the  little  maid  had  driven  /fjtC^^ 
another  nail  deeply  in  the  '^^ffk  ^ 

circumstantial  case  against 
the  minister,  and  he  had  not  ^^.^ 
made  the  slightest  effort  to  i"^;*^ 
draw  it  out  by  the  few  words 
of  cross-examination  that 
might  have  broken  its  hold 
entirely.  He  might,  for  in- 
stance, have  asked  if  she  saw 
anyone  else  alone  in  this 
room.  But  the  minister  did 
not  ask  it. 

Searle  went  on  piling  up 
his  case.  The  detectives  tes- 
tified to  the  arrest  of  the 
minister,  to  the  search  of  his 
person  and  house,  and  to  the 
finding  of  the  diamonds  in  the 
vault  box,  after  which  the 
jewels  themselves  were  in 
troduced  in  evidence  and 
marked  "People's  Exhibit 
A,"  while  the  envelope  which 
had  contained  them  and  bore 

the  minister's  name  and  ad-  "No!  No!  No 

dress  upon  the  corner  be- 
came "People's  Exhibit  B." 

Each  detective,  Wyatt  also,  was  asked  to  describe 
minutely  the  actions  of  the  minister  from  the  time 
when  the  personal  search  ending  in  the  di.scovery  of 
the  safe-deposit  key  was  proposed  until  the  time 
when  the  diamonds  were  exposed  to  view  upon  the 
table  in  the  vault  room.  By  this  means  Searle  got 
before  the  court  the  demeanor  of  the  minister  as  in- 
dicating a  consciousness  of  guilt. 

Relentless  in  pursuing  this  line,  Searle  put  on  the 
d<-fendant's  own  bondsmen,  Wilson,  Wadham,  and 
Hayes,  compelling  them  to  describe,  although  with 
evident  reluctance,  the  impetuouH  outburst  against 
the  opening  of  the  box  when  the  bond  was  being  ar- 
ranged, and  the  scene  in  the  vault  to  which  they  had 
been  witnesses. 

Wilson,  chafing  at  the  position  into  which  he  was 
forced,  was  further  roused  when  Searle  exclaimed 
suddenly: 

"I  will  ask  you  if  the  defendant,  ^n  or  about  the 
day  that  these  diamonds  were  stolen,  did  not  ap- 


proach you  for  the  urgent  loan  of  »  considerable 
sum  of  money." 

Wilson  glared  and  was  silent. 

"Did  he,  or  did  he  not?"  persisted  Searle  sharply. 
"He  did,"  snapped  Wilson. 
"How  did  he  want  it,  cash  or  checks?" 
"He  wanted  cash,  but  I  do  not  see,  Mr.  Searle — " 
he  began. 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Wilson,  but  I  think  you  do  see," 
replied  Searle.    "Did  you  give  it  to  him?" 

"I  did,"  replied  Wilson,  "and  I  would  have  given 
him  more — " 

"I  ask  that  a  part  of  this  answer  be  stricken  out, 
your  honor,  as  volunteered  by  the  witness  and  not  in 
response  to  the  question,"  demanded  Searle  brusquely. 

"I  think  we  should  not  let  ourselves  become  too 
technical,"  replied  the  court,  with  a  chiding  glance 
at  Searle,  for  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  person  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  community. 

Searle,  slightly  huffed,  again  addressed  the  witness. 

"Did  the  defendant  tell  you  what  he  wanted  this 
large  sum  of  money  for?" 

"No.  Furthermore — "  began  the  witness. 

"That  will  do!  That  will  do!"  exclaimed  Searle, 
rising  and  motioning  with  his  hand  as  if  to  stop  the 
witness's  mouth.  "That  is  all,"  he  added  quickly. 
"Cross-examine." 

Wilson  turned  expectantly  to  Hampstead.  He 
was  aching  to  be  permitted  to  say  more,  to  offer 
testimony  that  would  break  the  force  of  that  which 
he  had  just  given.  But  the  minister,  comprehend- 
ing fully  the  generous  desire  of  his  friend,  merely 
looked  him  in  the  eye  and  shook  his  head;  for  this 
was  one  of  the  trails  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
must  be  permitted  to  pursue. 

Having  asked  this  series  of  questions  of  Wilson 
about  the  money,  apparently  as  an  afterthought — 


"  shrilled  the  actress.    She  stretched  out  her  arms  to  tfic  minister 


which  it  was  not — Searle  recalled  Hayes  and  Wad- 
ham  and  put  the  same  questions  to  them.  Each 
made  the  same  attempt  to  qualify  and  enlarge,  but 
each  was  carefully  held  to  a  statement  which  pic- 
tured John  Hampstead  making  desperate  efforts 
among  his  friends  to  raise  quickly  for  an  unex- 
plained purpose  what  must  have  been  a  very  large 
sum  of  money. 

SEARLE  felt  this  to  be  the  climax  of  his  case. 
"The  People  rest,"  he  exclaimed  with  dramatic 
suddenness,  sitting  down  and  inserting  a  thumb  in 
his  armhole,  while,  after  a  defiant  glance  at  the 
minister,  he  turned  and  scanned  the  spectators  out- 
side the  rail  for  signs  of  approval  of  the  skillful 
handling  of  their  cause  by  him,  their  oath-bound 
servant. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  were  on  the  defend- 
ant, who  now  stepped  to  the  platform  and  stood  with 
upraised  right  hand  before  the  clerk  to  be  sworn. 


As  he  composed  himself  in  the  witness  chair,  his 
manner  was  cool  and  even  meditative.  The  central 
figure  in  this  tense,  emotional  drama,  which  had 
every  significance  for  himself,  he  seemed  scarcely 
more  than  aware  of  his  surroundings. 

"My  name,"  he  began,  deliberately,  "is  John 
Hampstead.  I  am  thirty-one  years  old,  and  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel.  I  reside  in  the  county  of  Ala- 
meda. I  am  the  person  named  in  this  complaint.  I 
was  at  Miss  Dounay's  supper  party,  although  I  did 
not  stay  to  supper.  I  was  probably  in  the  exact  posi- 
tion described  by  the  maid,  for  I  believe  her  to  be 
truthful.  However,  I  do  not  remember  the  incident 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  group  gradually  withdrew 
from  this  room  and  I  remained  there  in  reflective 
mood  for  a  short  interval.  I  saw  Miss  Dounay's  dia- 
monds last  that  evening  when  she  excused  herself 
from  the  company  to  change  her  co.stume.  I  saw  them 
next  the  morning  after  upon  the  desk  in  my  study." 

THE  minister  paused.  The  massed  audience  leaned 
forward,  intent  and  breathless.  Now  his  real 
defense  was  beginning.  His  manner,  Vjalanced  and 
impersonal,  was  carrying  conviction  with  it.  The 
man  was  the  defendant — the  prisoner  at  the  bar — yet 
he  spoke  deliberately,  as  if  not  himself  but  the  truth 
were  at  issue. 

"They  were  brought  there,"  the  witness  was  say- 
ing, "by  a  man  who  told  me  that  he  had  stolen  them. 
He  appeared  to  be  excited.  Indeed,  his  condition  was 
pitiable.  I  advised  him  to  return  the  diamonds  im- 
mediately to  Miss  Dounay,  confess  his  crime  to  her, 
and  throw  himself  upon  her  mercy,  but  there  were 
circumstances  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
act  immediately.  That  is  all." 

The  minister  turned  from  the  court,  whom  he  had 
been  addressing,  and  faced  Searle,  as  if  awaiting 
cross-examination.  The  audi- 
ence had  listened  with  pain- 
ful interest  to  the  minister's 
story.  The  manner  of  it  had 
unquestionably  carried  con- 
viction, but  its  very  unbol- 
stered  simplicity  had  in  it 
something  of  the  shock  which 
provokes  doubt.  This  effect 
was  heightened  by  its  ex- 
treme brevity  and  a  sugges- 
tion of  reticence  in  the  nar- 
rative. 

"Have  you  concluded?" 
asked  the  court,  reflecting  the 
general  surprise. 

"I  have,"  replied  the  min- 
ister, with  the  same  quiet 
voice  in  which  he  had  given 
his  testimony. 

"Begin  your  cross-exami- 
nation," instructed  Judge 
Brennan, 

"Who  is'  the  man  who 
brought  these  diamonds  to 
you?"  asked  Searle,  hurling 
the  question  swiftly. 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  an- 
swered the  minister  gravely. 

"Why  can  you  not  tell?" 
The  voice  of  Searle  was 
harshly  insistent.  "Don't  you 
know  who  the  man  was?" 
"I  do,  most  assuredly." 
"Why  can  you  not  tell  it?" 
"Because  the  secret  is  not 
mine." 

"Not  yours?"  A  sneer  ap- 
peared on  the  lips  of  Searle. 

"It  came  to  me  by  way  of 
the  Protestant  confessional," 
explained  the  minister. 

"The  Protestant  confes- 
sional! What  do  you  mean 
by  that?"  barked  the  prose- 
cutor. 

"Simply,"  replied  the  min- 
ister, "that  the  instinct  of 
confession  is  very  strong  in 
every  nature  moved  to  penitence  and  a  hope  of  re- 
form, so  that  every  minister  and  priest  of  whatever 
faith  becomes  the  repository  of  a  vast  number  of 
confessions  of  fault  and  failure,  some  trivial  and 
some  grave.  I  used  the  term  'Protestant  confes- 
sional' because  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  erects 
the  confessional  to  a  place  of  established  and  formal 
importance.  In  most  other  communions  it  is  merely  in- 
cidental to  pastoral  experience,  but  none  the  less  it  is 
a  factor  in  all  effort  at  rehabilitation  of  character." 

"And  you  will  not  give  the  name,  even  to  protect 
yourself?" 

"It  is  not,"  replied  the  witness,  "a  matter  in  which 
I  feel  that  I  have  any  choice.  The  confession  was 
not  made  to  me  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  minister 
of  God.  I  will  hold  that  confidence  sacred  and  in- 
violate at  whatever  cost  until  the  Day  of  Judgment." 

Dramatically,  though  unconsciously,  the  witness 
lifted  his  right  hand,  as  though  he  renewed  an 
oath  to  God.  {Continued  on  page  23; 
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Here  is  That  Automobile 


That  small  but  comfortable  car — 
fully  equipped  and  perfectly  ap- 
pointed— 

That  light  but  amply  powered 
low- upkeep,  inexpensive- to-operate 
car. 

It  has  a  20-25  horsepower  four 
cylinder  motor  of  the  very  latest 
en  bloc  type — 


Two  unit  electric  starting  and 
lighting  system — 

Electric  control  buttons  on  steer- 
ing column — 

Four-inch  tires;  non-skid  on  rear- 
Demountable  rims  w^ithoneextra— 
Cantilever  rear  springs — 
One  man  top. 

The  gasoline  tank  is  in  the  cowl 
dash. 

The  Willys-Overlandit 

"Mad  in 
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I  Have  Been  Waiting 

The  finish  is  lustrous  black  with 
nickel  and  polished  aluminum  trim- 
mings. 

And  it  has  the  beautiful  Overland 
lines^ — full  streamline  body  with  beau- 
tifully curved  cowl. 

It  is  a  car  of  every  convenience 
abounding  comfort — beautiful  ap- 
pearance— one  to  be  proud  of  in  every 
*vay. 

^npany,  Toledo,  Ohio 


For — 

See  the  Overland  dealer  now — 
the  value  is  so  remarkable  that  the 
demand  is  taxing  even  our  enormous 
capacity— place  your  order  as  far  as 
possible  in  advance  of  the  delivery 
date  you  desire. 

For  those  who  prefer  larger  cars 
there  are  the  larger  four  at  $695  and 
the  six  at  $1145  — all  prices  f.  o.  b. 
Toledo. 
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FIRST  and  foremost,  let  us  remind 
you  that  the  Paige  Fairfield  "Six- 
46  "  is  a  tried  and  proven  success. 

When  you  buy  a  Paige  "Six-46"  to- 
day, you  are  buying  a  car  that  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  You 
are  buying  a  car  of  known  quality 
— known  ability. 

In  a  word,  the  "Six-46"  is  an  emi- 
nently safe  automobile  investment. 

It  is  a  good  car — not  merely  because  we 
say  so — but  because  its  owners  have 
conclusively  established  this  good- 
ness in  the  gruelling  tests  of  more 
than  a  year's  actual  road  work. 

Other  "Light  Six"  makers  are  now 
introducing  1916  models.  Some  of 
these  makers  feature  new  designs — 
new  power  plants — new  engineering 
theories. 

In  the  course  of  time,  these  innovations 
may  prove  thoroughly  practical  in 
every  way. 

But  until  that  time  comes — until  these 
cars  have  been  thoroughly  "tried 
out"  in  actual  service — the  prudent 
man  will  be  inclined  to  buy  the  car 
with  a  tangible  record  of  accom- 
plishment behind  it. 

As  it  stands  today,  the  Paige  "Six-46" 
is  a  thoroughly  finished  product. 

By  carefully  studying  the  combined 
experience  of  owners,  we  have  been 
able  to  proceed  intelligently  in  per- 
fecting this  car  until  it  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  current  day — the 
current  hour— of  six  cylinder  elegance 

.    and  luxury. 

In  our  opinion,  no  more  efficient  six 
cylinder  power  plant  can  be  pro- 
duced and  every  feature  of  the  car 
throughout  is  in  keeping  with  the 
high  mechanical  standards. 

Paige -Detroit  Motor   Car  Company 
Detroit.  Michigan 


Fairfield  "Six-46"   $1295 

Fleetwood  "Six-38"   1050 

Cabriolet   1600 

Sedan   1900 

Town  Car   2250 

f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


A  Doctor's  Point  of  View 

THE  COMMON  COLD   :   :  BY  JOHN   B.  HUBER,  M.  D. 


F.O.O.  DCTHOIT 


PROFESSOR  ROSENAU  of  Har- 
vaid  declares:  "Could  the  sum  total 
ol'  suffering,  inconvenience,  sequelae,  and 
economic  loss  resulting  Irom  common 
colds  be  obtained,  it  would  at  once  pro- 
mote these  infections  from  the  trivial 
into  the  rank  of  the  serious  diseases.  ' 
Two  of  these  sequels  alone,  pneumonia, 
and  tuberculosis,  account  between  them 
for  more  than  half  of  human  mortality, 
and  of  all  the  causes  of  tuberculosis 
the  most  frequent  is  the  common  cold, 
the  neglected  cold,  of  which  one  so  care- 
lessly says  that  "it  is  nothing  but  a 
cold."  Among  other  sequelae  of  the 
common  cold  (in  itself  the  most  fre- 
quent of  all  human  ailments)  are  rheu- 
matism, mastoid  abscess,  and  kidney, 
heart,  and  other  grave  organic  diseases. 
The  common  cold  is  more  than  a  con- 
gestion, more  than  a  catarrh,  more  than 
an  inflammation.  It  is  an  infection,  the 
specific,  essential  cause  of  which  is  one 
or  another  of  several  germs:  the  pus 
germ  (staphylococcus  or  streptococcus), 
the  pneumonia  germ  (pneumococcus) , 
the  rheumatism  germ,  the  influenza  ba- 
cillus, or  a  mixture  of  such  germs:  a 
"mixed  infection."  And  what  is  called 
the  "cold"  is  in  reality  the  infection 
which  has  incubated  tiirough  the  im- 
plantation of  these  germs  on  the  con- 
gested, unhealthful,  and  predisposed 
mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  the 
tonsils,  and  the  upper  air  passages. 

The  nose,  mouth,  throat,  and  lung 
tissue  can  become  congested  and  in- 
flamed by  other  than  germinal  irri- 
tants; there  may  be  chemical  irritation, 
as  by  fumes;  or  mechanical,  as  by  metal 
and  fiber  particles  inhaled;  or  there 
may  be  obstructions,  as  adenoids  or  en- 
larged tonsils.  A  deflected  septum  in 
the  nose  will  occasion  a  catarrh;  irri- 
tant exudations  of  gas  from  the  stomach 
in  dyspeptics  will  produce  nose  and 
throat  catarrh;  while  increased  acidity 
of  the  blood  (acidosis)  may  inflame  the 
mucous  membranes.  Congestions  and 
catarrhs  come  about  reflexly  in  people 
of  nervous  temperaments  and  in  neu- 
rasthenics— those  in  whom  the  nervous 
system  is  exhausted:  such  are  likely  to 
get  catarrh  simply  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  catching  cold.  But  these  causes, 
not  being  bacterial,  not  being  germinal, 
do  not  constitute  the  infectious  and  con- 
sequently communicable  cold.  The  com- 
mon cold  may,  however,  be  developed 
from  them,  as  they  provide  a  rich  soil 
for  the  bacterial  weed  to  thrive  in. 

Exposure  to  drafts;  to  dust,  which  is 
generally  germ-laden;  to  high  winds, 
which  are  generally  dust-laden;  to  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature,  such  as 
obtain  in  our  Northern  States  in  the 
early  and  late  winter  weeks;  getting 
cold  and  wet  feet  (by  far  the  worst  of 
all  predispositions)  :  these  factors  de- 
press the  vitality  and  thus  make  the 
body  a  receptive  germ  host.  Arctic  ex- 
plorers rarely  come  down  with  colds 
until  they  retuin  to  civilization,  where 
the  germs  are,  and  become  cave 
dwellers  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Stove  Evils 

COLDS  seem,  indeed,  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  civilization.  Our  race,  in 
all  likelihood,  did  not  snuffle  much  until 
it  began  to  build  houses,  to  heat  these 
houses,  and  to  wear  germ-harboring 
clothes.  Then,  instead  of  a  wholesome 
coping  with  the  elements,  people 
crowded  into  superheated  houses,  with 
the  windows  nailed  down,  and  missed 
the  blessed  sunshine,  the  best  of  all 
purifiers,  of  all  disinfectants. 

"The  stove  is  a  mesmerist  that  plays 
no  small  part  in  the  reduction  of  human 
beings  to  a  state  of  idiocy.  The  mephitic 
vapors  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  crowded 
room  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to 
bring  about  a  gradual  deterioration  of 
intelligences."  No,  this  is  not  a  quota- 
ton  from  an  up-to-date  book  on  hygiene. 
Balzac  wrote  it  in  a  novel  some  seventy 
years  ago.  Hibernating  in  their  com- 
fortable though  devitalizing  houses,  peo- 
ple constantly  rebreathe  their  own 
poisonous  and  germ-laden  exhalations, 
mingled  with  those  of  the  family,  the 
visitors,  and  such  animal  friends  as 
they  cannot  bear  to  expose  to  the  raging 
elements  without.  People  who  would 
certainly  revolt  against  bathing  in  pol- 
luted water  are  not  at  all  squeamish 
about  inhaling  a  polluted  atmosphere. 

Nor  is  it  "the  engine  drivers  and  the 
firemen  who  catch  cold,  but  the  passen- 
gers in  the  stuffy  Pullmans  and  the 
leeking  coaches." 
i     A  poor  digestion  has  much  to  do  with 


germ-breeding  catarrhs.  P]ating  in- 
digestible food  (shellfish,  Welsh  rabbits," 
and  the  like),  overeating  or  not  eating 
enough,  foster  the  catarrhal  habit, 
either  directly  by  the  eructation  of 
gases,  as  already  pointed  out,  or  by  the 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  poisonous 
proteids  in  unsuitable  or  undigested 
food.  How  often  has  a  too  generous 
meal,  washed  down  by  fiery  and  even 
more  generous  potations,  been  the  fore- 
runner of  a  cold !  Many  young  children 
are  predisposed  to  cold  by  too  much 
starches  and  sweets  in  their  diet.  Dr. 
Harry  Campbell  found  that  children 
of  the  poor  in  London  become  such 
sufferers  not  so  much  because  they  are 
starved  as  because  their  food  is  really 
too  rich  for  them. 

Bad  teeth  and  carelessness  regarding 
the  toilet  of  the  mouth  are  large  fac- 
tors in  the  development  of  the  common 
cold  by  reason  of  the  germs. 

Prevention  Advice 

MANY  of  the  germs  mentioned  as  the 
basis  of  common  cold  are  found  also 
in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  upper 
air  passages  in  health  and  between  at 
tacks;  this  explains  reinfections  which 
occur  when  predispositions  diminish 
bodily  resistance  to  germinal  activity. 

Colds  are  caught  from  other  persons 
having  colds  just  as  diphtheria  is  con- 
tracted from  diphtheritic  subjects;  and 
common  colds  are  quite  as  likely  to 
come  in  epidemics,  affecting  whole 
households,  schools,  factories,  communi- 
ties. From  one  case  alone  practically 
the  whole  force  of  an  office  or  a  work- 
shop may  presently  be  suffering,  even 
suffering  acutely.  The  worker  who 
reports  for  work  sneezing,  sniveling, 
and  with  thickness  of  speech  had  far 
better  be  sent  home  until  he  has  recov- 
ered no  matter  at  what  sacrifice.  It 
will  be  found  to  pay  in  the  end. 

The  common  cold  is  most  catching  in 
its  early  manifestations  when  the  germ- 
laden  discharges  from  the  nose  and 
throat  are  sneezed  and  coughed  and 
spit  out  in  profusion.  Such  sufferers 
should  isolate  themselves  in  their 
homes,  should  keep  by  themselves  as  far 
as  possible,  and  should  go  to  bed  the 
first  three  days,  or  at  least  while  there 
is  fever.  The  contagiousness  and  the 
severity  of  colds  vary  greatly  in  differ- 
ent epidemics,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar germ  most  in  evidence  or  the  nature 
of  the  mixed  infection  when  this  exists. 

The  prevention  of  colds  consists  in 
avoiding  the  infection,  and  in  fortifying 
oneself  against  the  predisposing  factors. 
In  times  of  epidemic  contact  with  suf- 
ferers should  be  avoided,  especially  in 
street  cars,  offices,  and  all  badly  ven- 
tilated places:  wherever  one  must  risk 
having  one's  face  coughed  or  sneezed 
into.  The  germ  is  also  transmitted,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  through  inappre- 
ciation  of  hygienic  and  sanitary  usage; 
as  by  kissing,  the  common  drinking  cup, 
the  roller  towel,  pipes,  toys,  pencils, 
fingers,  food,  and  other  means  of  con- 
tamination through  the  fresh  secretions. 
Besides  avoiding  all  these  sources  of  in- 
fection, one  must  not  overwork  nor  lose 
sleep  during  epidemics. 

As  to  drafts:  The  robust  need  not 
fear  them.  The  very  young,  the  aged, 
the  coddled,  and  the  weak  had  best 
avoid  them.  Yet  the  draft  does  not 
produce  the  infectious  cold.  We  speak 
of  "colds,"  and  I  have  here  used  the 
term,  because  the  first  symptom  of  the 
infection  thus  named  is  a  chill;  but  this 
initial  chill  characterizes  many  other  in- 
fections :  pneumonia  and  the  like.  The 
chill  is  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  infection  which  has  for  several  days 
before  been  latent,  incubating  in  the  sys- 
tem. Most  such  chills  are  accompanied 
by  fever,  as  the  clinical  thermometers 
demonstrate;  the  suffering  is  therefore 
rather  from  heat  than  from  cold.  The 
"cold"  is  caught  before  and  not  with 
the  appearance  of  the  chill. 

Cold  baths,  by  which  the  skin  is 
helped  in  its  function  of  throwing  off 
daily  its  two  pounds  of  bodily  waste; 
exercise,  to  which  the  cold  air  gives 
zest;  sunshine;  wholesome  food,  by 
which  the  body  is  properly  nourished 
— one  should  accustom  oneself  to  all 
these.  He  who  does  will  have  his 
metabolism  (his  bodily  chemistry) 
stimulated,  his  blood  enriched,  not  only 
his  voluntary  muscles  but  also  his  heart 
musculature  strengthened,  and  will  keep 
his  nervous  system  in  healthy,  vigorous 
condition.  He  (or  she)  is  practically 
immune  to  the  common  cold. 
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For  the  first  time,  too,  the  utterance 
of  the  defendant   had   betrayed  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  for  a  moment  there 
was  a  sheen  upon  his  features,  as  of  a 
I  man  who  had  toiled  upward  through 
[  shadows  to  where  the  light  from  above 
r  broke  radiantly  upon  his  brow, 
i      "And  you  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
i  that  such  a  confession  as  you  allege  is 
privileged  under  the  law  and  need  not 
i  be  testified  to  by  you?" 
;     "As  I  said  before,"   reiterated  the 
minister,  with  a  calm  dignity  that  re- 
fused to  he  ruffled  by  the  sneer  in  the 
cross-examiner's   question,   "I   do  not 
feel  that  the  secret  is  mine." 

THE  impression  that  at  this  point  the 
witness  was  retiring  behind  intrench- 
ments  that  were  very  strong  was  no 
more  lost  upon  Searle  than  upon  the 
spectators,  and  he  immediately  at- 
tacked from  another  quarter. 

"We  are  to  understand  then,  doctor, 
that  your  guilty  demeanor  which  has 
been  testified  to  by  your  friends  as  well 
as  the  officers  was  entirely  because  you 
knew  the  discovery  of  the  diamonds  in 
,  your  box  would  lend  color  to  the 
I  charge  made  against  you?" 

This  was  another  trail  that  Hamp- 
stead  must  not  allow  to  be  pursued. 

"You  are  at  liberty  to  make  whatever 
interpretation  of  my  demeanor  you 
wish,  Mr.  Searle,"  he  replied  tartly. 

"Yes,  Dr.  Hampstead;  we  are  agreed 
upon  that,"  rejoined  the  prosecutor 
dryly,  at  the  same  time  making  a  gal- 
lery play  with  his  eyes.  "You  say," 
Searle  continued  presently,  "it  was  tem- 
porarily impossible  for  the  man  who 
brought  these  diamonds  to  you  to  re- 
turn them  to  Miss  Dounay.  Why  did 
you  not  return  them  yourself  instead 
of  placing  them  in  your  vault  to  await 
the  convenience  of  the  thief?" 

The  insulting  scorn  of  the  latter  part 
of  this  question  was  meant  to  be  divert- 
ing to  the  audience  as  well  as  highly 
disconcerting  to  the  witness,  but  the 
minister  smothered  the  sneer  by  reply- 
ing sincerely  and  courteously: 

"I  felt,  Mr.  Searle,  that  my  problem 
was  to  rebuild  in  the  man  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  a  trust  and  the  cour- 
age to  act  upon  a  moral  impulse. 
Wisely  or  unwisely,  I  insisted  that 
the  entire  procedure  of  restoration 
should  devolve  upon  the  penitent  him- 
self. His  first  spiritual  battle  was  to 
nerve  himself  to  face  the  owner  of 
the  diamonds." 

"Precisely,"  observed  Mr.  Searle 
smoothly,  abandoning  the  jury  rail, 
against  which  he  had  been  leaning,  to 
balance  himself  upon  the  balls  of  the 
feet  and  rub  his  palms  blandly.  "And 
in  the  meantime,  while  this  thief  was 
gathering  his  courage,  did  your  consid- 
eration for  your  friend.  Miss  Dounay, 
impel  you  to  notify  her  that  the  dia- 
monds were  in  your  custody  and  would 
be  returned  to  her  very  soon?" 

"Not  alone  was  I  inr.pelled  to  do  that," 
replied  the  minister,  "but  the  unfortu- 
nate man  urged  such  a  step  upon  me. 
I  declined  for  the  .same  reason.  My 
entire  course  of  action  was  dictated  by 
a  desire  to  make  this  man  morally 
stronger  by  compelling  him  to  assume 
and  discharge  his  own  responsibilities. 
I  was  willing  to  point  out  the  course; 
but  he  must  walk  the  way  alone.  I  will 
forestall  your  next  question  by  saying 
that  for  the  same  reason  I  did  not 
notify  the  police." 

SEARLE  was  nettled  by  the  easy  com- 
pactness with  which  the  minister  ce- 
mented the  walls  of  his  defen.se  more 
closely  by  each  reply  to  the  questions 
in  cross-examination. 

"You  are  aware,  Mr.  Hampstead," 
he  thundered  with  a  sudden  change  of 
tactics,  "that  the  act  which  you  have 
just  set  forth,  so  far  from  setting  up 
a  defense  to  this  charge,  proves  you 
sruilty  under  the  law  as  an  accessory 
after  the  fact." 

"I  am  not  aware  of  it,"  replied  the 
minister,  with  distinct  emphasis.  "My 
impression  was  that  the  law  considers 
not  only  an  act  but  the  intent  of  the 
act.  The  intent  of  my  act  was  not  to 
conceal  a  crime  but  to  reconstruct  the 
character  of  a  man." 
_  Searle  darted  a  hasty  and  apprehen- 
sive glance  at  the  massed  faces  behind 
the  rail.  "That  is  all,"  he  exclaimed 
dramatically,  with  a  cynical  smile  and 
an  uptoss  of  his  hands,  calculated 
cleverly  to  portray  his  opinion  of  the 
utter  lack  of  standing  such  replies  as 


those  of  the  minister  could  gain  him 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

Judge  Brennan  looked  at  Hampstead. 
"Have  you  anything  in  rebuttal?"  he 
asked. 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  minister,  aris- 
ing and  stepping  down  to  his  chair  at 
the  long  table,  where  he  remained 
standing,  while  the  attentive  expres- 
sion of  court  and  spectators  indicated 
appreciation  that  the  climax  of  the  de- 
fendant's effort  was  at  hand. 

The  very  bigness  of  the  thing  the 
man  was  trying  to  do  was  in  some 
sense  an  attest  of  character,  and  here 
and  there  among  the  onlookers  ran 
little  currents  of  reviving  sympathy  for 
the  clergyman,  who  stood  waiting 
quietly  for  the  moment  in  which  to 
begin  his  final  effort  as  an  attorney  in 
his  own  behalf. 

Keenly  sensitive  to  the  subtlest  emo- 
tions of  the  crowd,  he  understood  per- 
fectly well  that  the  effect  of  his  testi- 
mony had  been  at  least  sufficient  to 
secure  a  verdict  of  suspended  judgment 
from  the  spectators,  and  he  expected 
far  more  from  the  balanced  mind  of 
the  judge;  .so  that  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  renewed  confidence,  almost  an 
anticipation  of  triumph,  that  he  pre- 
pared to  make  the  final  move. 

"If  the  court  please,"  he  began  dis- 
passionately, as  if  pleading  for  a  cause 
that  had  no  more  than  an  abstract 
meaning  for  himself,  "I  desire  to  move 
at  this  time  the  dismissal  of  the  com- 
plaint upon  the  ground  that  the  evi- 
dence is  insufficient  to  warrant  the 
holding  of  the  defendant  for  trial  be- 
fore the  Superior  Coui-t." 

The  minister  stopped  for  breath,  and 
there  was  another  of  those  strange  com- 
posite sighs  from  beyond  the  rail. 

"In  support  of  that  motion" — and  a 
note  of  growing  pregnancy  appeared 
in  the  speaker's  tone — "I  argue  nothing, 
except  to  ask  this  court  to  accept  as 
true  every  word  of  testimony  spoken 
by  every  witness  heard  upon  the  stand 
this  morning." 

The  court  looked  puzzled,  but  the 
ministerial  defendant  went  on : 

"I  believe  the  truth  has  been  spoken 
by  Miss  Dounay,  by  the  little  French 
maid,  by  the  officers,  and  by  my  own 
friends.  Yet  the  facts  testified  to  may 
be  true" — the  minister's  voice  rose — 
"and  the  inference  to  which  they  point 
be  wickedly  and  damnably  false!  It  is 
so  with  this  case,  for  be  it  noted  that  I 
ask  your  honor  to  consider  also  that 
my  testimony  is  true.  It  denies  no 
statement;  it  controverts  no  fact  in  the 
case  of  the  prosecution.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  confirms  them;  but  it  also  ex- 
plains them."  Again  the  defendant's 
voice  was  rising.  "It  confirms  the 
facts,  but  it  utterly  refutes  the  infer- 
ence that  this  defendant  at  the  bar  is 
guilty.  Consider  the  eiitiie  fabric  of 
evidence  as  a  seamless  garment  of 
truth,  and  you  can  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint with  an  untroubled  brow.  Reason 
is  satisfied!    Justice  is  done!" 

HAMPSTEAD  paused,  and  a  shade 
of  apprehension  came  to  his  face, 
for  his  eye  had  traveled  for  a  moment 
to  that  massed  expectancy  without  the 
rail. 

"The  verdict  of  your  honor  is  to  me" 
(Hampstead  in  his  growing  earnestness 
had  abandoned  the  fictional  distinction 
between  the  pleader  and  his  client)  "of 
more  than  usual  importance,  for  by  it 
hangs  the  verdict  of  the  people,  whose 
interest  is  attested  by  those  packed 
benches  yonder.  Without  disrespect  to 
your  honor,  I  can  say  that  I  care  more 
for  their  verdict  than  for  that  of  any 
twelve  men  in  any  jury  box  or  any 
judge  upon  any  bench.  This  is  a  democ- 
racy, in  which  the  people  are  so  power- 
ful that  I  might  paraphrase  Scripture 
and  say:  'If  the  people  be  for  us,  who 
can  be  against  us?? 

"But  under  the  circumstances  the 
whole  people  cannot  actually  judge — 
they  can  only  be  my  executioners. 
They  have  not  heard  me  speak.  They 
cannot  look  me  in  the  eye  nor  observe 
by  my  demeanor  whether  I  speak  like 
an  honest  man  or  a  contemptible  fraud. 
They  see  me  only  through  a  cloud  of 
skillfully  engendered  suspicion.  They 
hear  my  voice  only  faintly  amid  a 
clamorous  confusion  of  poisoned  tongues. 
Your  honor  must  see  for  them  and 
speak  for  them  and  judge  for  them. 
Your  honor's  verdict  will  be  their  ver- 
dict. T  tremble  for  that  verdict.  I 
plead  for  it! 

"I  ask  your  honor  to  take  account  of 


This  old  4- story  brick 
surprised  them  all 


IT  STANr>,S  at  442  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York — has  been  there  half  a  cen- 
tury.   Its  earnings  had  declined.  Its 
value  had  several  times  ))een  written  off. 
Taxes  wcro  going  up.     The  old  4-story 
briek  seemed  doomed. 

That  was  the  way  things  stood  eight 
years  ago — in  the  hard  times  of  1908. 

The  owner,  Mr.  Sharlow,  had  no  idea, 
however,  of  letting  the  old  4-stoi-y  lirick  go 
along  losing  money.  He  owin'd  lifty  feet 
in  the  rear,  extending  through  to  41st 
Street. 

He  iiiil  up  a  (i-story  building  on  this 
ground,  (;<)nne<'ting  it  with  the  old  4-story 
briek.  and  also  put  a  luodei'u  front  on  the 
idd  liuikling. 

He  leased  thre<'  of  the  floors  of  the  new 
building  and  two  of  the  old.  and  all  went 
well  until  tlu>  leases  expired  two  years  ago. 
Then  Mr.  Sharlow  found  he  was  uuabli' 
to  rent  the  flooi-s  he  did  not  occupy  him- 
self. 

He  lost  .f2.()()(»  in  rent  that  year.  His 
whole  investment  was  at  stake.  What 
should  be  do? 

""fben  it  was  his  insurance  agent,  J.  ('. 
Auunermuller,  urged  him  to  install  Grin- 
iiell  Automatic  Sprinklers.  lie  predict(>d 
that  the  vacant  floors  would  be  rented  if 
tenants  were  offered  the  in- 
dncemisnt  of  extremely  low  in- 
snran<'e  rates,  which  automatic 
sprinklers  entitled  them  to. 

Mr.  S  li  a  r  1  o  w  accordingl.v 
began  to  tell  prospective  ten- 
ants that  he  would  install 
(!riiinell  Sprinklers,  and  save 
tlii'in  !)()  per  cent,  of  th(>ii'  fire- 
insurance  expense.  lie  wns 
sui'[)rised  at  the  (juickness 
with  which  he  rented  his 
emi)ty  floors  on  this  promise. 

The  Grinnell  System  was 
duly  installed,  and  .Mr.  Shar- 
low got  his  second  surprise 
when  he  received  from  "Mr. 
Amniei-muller  a  rej)ate  of  a 
large  part  of  the  insurance 
which  lie  had  i)iiid  a  f<"\v 
months  before. 

That  rebate  amounted  to  it!2.01)0  for  his 
year's  insurance,  because  his  rates  had 
ilropped  from  .'(;2.10  to  ISc.  per  .$100  <m  the 
building,  and  from  i^'.>."A  to  'i^n-.  p(>r  .$100 
on  the  contents. 

This  saving  was  enough  to  repay  the 
cost  of  the  s.ystem  in  a  few  years. 

StJBI'RISK  ,\UMIiKK  TiriCEE 
Itcaiiu'  before  the  Syst(?m  was  put  in  com- 
mission. On  Saturday  afternoon  the  pipes 
were  filled  witii  water  to  test  tile  joints.  The 
roof  tank  Wiis  not  even  connected  up  at  the 
time.  Soiiieb(jdy  smelled  smoke  coming  up 
from  till'  basement. 

The  lire  was  found  near  the  switchl)oai<l. 
There  W(>ro  four  fire-biickets  near,  and 
they  wei-(<  used.  I!ut  the  blaze  was  beyond 
the  buckets.  Then  tli(!  (Jriiinell  Sprinklers 
ojiened  by  the  heat,  with  n  snap,  splurge, 
and  s|ilasli. 

The  fire  was  out  in  -a  few  moments. 

.Mr.  Sh.'irlow  cmimc  iirul  tlciiightfull.v  eon 


lini  .$2,0'.H)  a  year  on  his 

him  two  tenants  for  his 
profit  of  $2,000  a  year. 


T/iis  is  the  Griiivrll 
sprink:er  •  head  —  the 
ellicient,  lillle  senliuci 
that  has  saTrd  oi'i  > 
$400,000,000  of  hiilus- 
trial  property  from 
fire  duiiii^  the  last 
thirty  }ears. 


sidered  what  he  saw.  Directly  overlieail 
were  open  joists.  But  for  the  Grinnells 
the  fire  would  have  blazed  through  that 
wood  and  got  aloft  before  the  fire  depart- 
ment could  get  there. 

And,  suddenly,  .Air.  Sliarlow  ii'alized  that 
the  (Jrinnell  System  for  the  "old  4-story 
brick"  had  paid  for  itself  in  three  different 
ways  : 

It  had  sa\e(l  bis  business  from  demor- 
alization and  disruption,  thus  preventing  a 
loss  as  great  as  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Grinnell  System. 

It  had  saved  I 
own  insurance. 

It  had  se<  ured 
empty  floors  at  a 

There  are  thousands  of  buildings  like 
this  old  4-story  brick  scattered  all  over  the 
country — like  it  even  to  the  point  of  hold- 
ing in  their  dust-covered  walls  a  business 
sui'prise-party. 

The.se  old  buildings  can  lie  made  better 
than  fire-i)roof  by  the  installation  of  Grin- 
nell Aut'iiuatic  Sprinklers,  because  con- 
tents as  well  as  walls  and  floors  are  safe- 
guarded by  this  equipment. 

Grinnell  Systems  are  factory-assembled. 
That  uie.ius  they  <-an  be  installed  (piietly  an<I 
(piickly  dui'iiig  occupancy  without  incon- 
venience to  tenants.  The  parts 
that  come  to  your  premises  are 
iilready  assembled  except  for  a 
few  last  joints  and  connec- 
tions. 

WITHOUT    ANY  INVKST^EE.XT 
Wir.M  EVEK 

There  is  no  difficulty  about 
having  (Jrinnell  Sprinklers  put 
in  for  nothing.  Certain  con- 
struction companies  will  pay  us 
cash  to  install  a  Grinnell  Sys- 
tem in  your  building,  carry  it 
until  the  savings  pay  for  it, 
nnd  then  give  you  a  bill  of  sale 
free  and  clear. 

We  will  gladly  give  more 
information  on  this  subject  to 
fimis  whose  policy  is  to  con- 
serve working  capital. 

Th(!  Grinnell  is  to-day  protecting  more 
property  than  all  others  put  together.  It 
is  hacked  by  the  only  statistical  research 
and  testing  laboratory  in  the  business. 

The  Grinnell  maintains  engineering 
standards  of  its  own.  That  is  far  different 
from  mere  compli.ince  with  the  minimum 
rerpiircments  necessary  to  get  the  approval 
of  the  Fire  Underwriters. 

It  is  better  at  its  iirice  than  any  other 
at  any  price. 

Have  you  seen  the  figures  on  your  proj)- 
erty?  Do  .von  know  how  soon  a  Grinnell 
Sprinkler    System    will    pay    for  itself.' 

Don't  theorize,     (iet  the  figures. 

Write  for  a  Grinnel  Information  Blank 
ill  order  to  get  in  touch  with  exi)erts  who 
have  h<dpe<I  thousands  to  cut  their  insur- 
ance costs  40  to  00  per  cent. 

.\ddress  the  (ieiieral  Fire  Extinguisher 
Company.  272  West  Fxeluinge  Stnet. 
I'n.videiic-.'.  I;.  I. 
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Royal  Master  Model  10 
Price  $700 


Stenographers : 

your  position*  your 
pay»  your  progress, 
depend  upon  just  this: 

THE  final  and  decisive  verdict 
w^ow  you  2ind  your  ability  x^sX.s 
upon  your  typewritten  work. 

You  may  have  unlimited  skill  in  shorthand;  business 
terms  and  technicalities  may  be  as  simple  as  A-B-C 
to  you — 

You  may  be  able  to  "take"  dictation  that  is  mumbled 
and  jumbled;  you  may  be  able  to  build  a  letter  or  a 
report  upon  a  few  hurried  sentences  — 

Clean,  clear-cut  typewritten  work 
is  the  best  asset  you  have.  The  per- 
fect presswork  of  the  Royal  insures 
typewriting  which  will  please  your 
employer  and  help  you. 

It  is  a  hardship  to  be  blamed  for 
imperfect  work  done  with  imperfect 
tools,  when  the  same  amount  of 
effort  on  a  Royal  Typewriter  will 
produce  results  that  will  bring 
credit  instead  of  criticism. 

The  Royal  Typewriter  saves  your 
time;  you  can  do  more  work  and 
better  work  with  less  effort  on  it; 
it  is  instantly  and  permanently  ad- 
justed to  your  personal  touch  —  it 
makes  worth  while  the  skill  and 
knowledge  which  cost  you  money 
and  hard  work  at  business  school. 

Get  the  facts.  Know  the  Royal. 
Before  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
response  of  any  typewriter  to  your 
skill,  realize  what  the  Royal  actually 
means  to  you.  Telephone  or  write 
ciateit.  We  want  to  place  brauch  or  agcucy  of  ours  and 

a  co|)y  in  your  hands.    We  .  . 

will  mail  it  at  once  if  you   ^  rcpreseutati vc  will  call. 

write  for  it.  ^ 


Write  for 
"FacU  About  the 
Trade-Out'  " 

Every  stenogiaplier  who 
reads  this  booic  will  appre- 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  INC. 

201  Royal  Typewriter  Building.  364  Broadway,  New  York  City 
'Branches  and  Agencies  th9  World  O-der 


Compare  the  Work*^ 
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the  difficulty  of  my  position,  presum- 
ing, as  the  law  instructs  the  court  to 
presume,  that  it  is  the  position  of  an 
innocent  person.  Bound  by  the  most 
inviolable  vow  which  a  man  can  take, 
I  am  unable  to  offer  to  you  a  conclusive 
defense  by  presenting  the  man  who 
committed  the  crime.  He  may  be  in 
this  court  room  now,  cowering  with  a 
consciousness  of  his  guilt  and  in  awe 
at  beholding  its  consequences  to  the  one 
who  has  helped  him.  He  may  be  an 
officer  of  this  court;  he  might  be  your 
honor,  sitting  upon  the  bench,  which,  of 
course,  is  unthinkable,  yet  no  more  un- 
thinkable to  me  than  that  I  should  be 
charged  with  this  crime.  But  though 
he  be  here  at  my  very  side,  I  cannot 
reach  out  my  hand  and  say:  'That  is 
the  man.' 

"I  will  not  touch  him  nor  look  at 
him.  Unless  he  speaks — and  I  confess 
that  there  is  an  outside  reason  why  I 
should  absolutely  forbid  him  to  speak 
— there  is  no  defense  that  can  be  of- 
fered beyond  the  simple  story  I  have 
told  you. 

"May  I  not  also,  without  being  ac- 
cused of  egotism,  remind  your  honor 
that,  if  it  is  decided  that  I  appear  suffi 
ciently  guilty  to  warrant  a  criminal 
trial  in  the  Superior  Court,  my  work 
in  this  community  will  be  at  an  end?" 

The  minister  was  speaking  for  the 
first  time  with  a  show  of  deep  feeling, 
and  an  indulgent  sneer  appeared  upon 
the  lips  of  Searle.  This  was  not  legiti- 
mate argument.  Yet  a  mere  preacher 
might  not  be  supposed  to  know  it,  and 
therefore  he,  Searle,  would  magnani- 
mously allow  the  man  to  talk  himself 
out  if  his  honor  did  not  stop  him. 

But  the  court  was  also  complaisant, 
and  the  minister  went  on  with  passion- 
ate earnestness  to  plead : 

"Regardless  of  the  ultimate  verdict 
of  a  jury,  the  stigma  of  a  felony  will  be 
upon  me  for  life.  From  this  very  court 
room  I  shall  be  taken  to  your  identifi- 
cation bureau.  I  shall  be  weighed, 
stripped,  measured,  my  thumb  prints 
taken,  my  features  photographed  like 
those  of  any  criminal!" 

As  Hampstead  proceeded  his  speech 
began  to  be  punctuated  with  spasmodic 
breaks,  as  if  the  prospective  humiliation 
were  one  at  which  his  sensitive  nature 
revolted  violently. 

"And  those  finger  prints,"  he  labored 
— "those  measurements  and  that  photo- 
graph— will  become  a  part  of  the  crimi- 
nal records  of  the  State  of  California 
for  as  long  as  the  paper  upon  which 
they  are  made  shall  last!" 

"iVo.'  A^o/  NoV  shrilled  a  hysterical 
voice  that  burst  out  suddenly  and  ended 
as  abruptly  as  it  began. 

STRANGELY  enough,  it  was  the  com- 
plaining witness  who  had  cried  out. 
She  had  risen  and  stood  with  hands  out- 
stretched protestingly  to  the  minister, 
while  whispering  hoarsely:  "It  cannot 
be!    It  cannot  be!" 

"Madam!"  thundered  the  minister, 
viewing  the  woman  sternly,  his  own 
emotion  of  self-sympathy  disappearing 
at  this  unexpected  sign  of  softness  in 
her,  while  his  eyes  beamed  indignantly, 
"that  is  a  police  regulation  which  by 
long  custom  has  come  to  have  all  the 
force  of  law.  If  you  doubt  it,  your  ac- 
complice there  will  so  inform  you!" 

Hampstead,  as  he  uttered  the  last 
words,  shifted  his  blazing  glance  to 
Searle,  who,  at  first  disconcerted  and 
endeavoring  to  pull  Miss  Dounay  back 
into  her  seat,  rose  and  turned  toward 
the  defendant,  his  orwn.  face  aflame  and 
hot  words  poised  upon  his  tongue. 

But  Judge  Brennan  was  rapping  for 
silence.  "Compose  yourself,  madam!" 
he  ordered  sternly. 

But  before  the  minister's  accusing 
glance  Miss  Dounay  was  already  drop- 
ping back  into  her  chair,  and,  as  if  in 
dismay  at  her  outbreak,  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands,  while  Searle,  quiver- 
ing with  fury,  snarled  out: 

"I  resent,  your  honor,  with  all  my 
manhood,  the  epithet  which  this  de- 
fendant has  gratuitously  and  insult- 
ingly flung  at  me." 

"Be  seated,  Mr.  Searle,"  commanded 
the  judge.  "Dr.  Hampstead's  position 
is  very  distressing.  He  will  withdraw 
the  objectionable  epithet." 

"I  withdraw  it,"  acknowledged  the 
minister,  recovering  his  poise;  yet  he 
said  it  doggedly  and  uncompromisingly, 
qualifying  his  withdrawal  with :  "But 
your  honor  will  take  into  account  that 
the  manner  of  the  representative  of  the 
di.strict  attorney  has  been  offensive  to 
me,  though  some  of  the  time  veiled  by 
an  exaggerated  pretense  of  courtesy. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  the  manner  of  an 
accomplice  of  the  complaining  witness, 
and  I  withdraw  the  statement  more  out 


of  respect  to  this  court  than  out  of  con 
sideration  for  him." 

Searle  glared,  but  resumed  his  seat 
giving  vent  to  his  temper  in  a  violen 
jerk  of  his  chair  as  he  dropped  into  itf 

"You  may  conclude  your  remarks'! 
observed  the  court  to  Hampstead.  'i' 

"There  is  nothing  to  add,"  replied 
the  minister  after  a  reflective  intervaP 
"except  to  urge  again  that  your  bono 
consider  the  grave  consequences  o 
yielding  to  a  one-sided  view  of  the  casi 
I  ask  only  that  truth  be  honored  am 
justice  done!" 

With  this  the  defendant  sat  down. 

Miss  Dounay  appeared  to  have  re 
gained  her  composure,  but,  white  am 
still,  her  glance  was  now  fixed  as  no 
ticeably  upon  the  face  of  the  defendan 
as  before  she  had  markedly  avoided  11 

WITH  a  hitch  to  his  vest  and  a  for 
ward  thrust  of  the  chin,  Searle  ros 
to  attack  the  plea  of  the  defendant. 

"Your  honor  may  well  ask  wit 
Pilate:  'What  is  truth?'  "  he  began,  th 
manner  of  his  speech  showing  thai 
while  his  self-control  was  admirable 
his  mood  was  that  vindictive  one  int 
which  many  a  prosecutor  appears  t 
work  himself  when  arising  to  assail  th 
cause  of  a  defendant. 

"However,"  he  prefaced,  "I  must  firs 
apologize  to  your  honor  for  the  momen 
tary  loss  of  control  on  the  part  of  th 
complaining  witness.  Your  honor  wil 
realize  that  her  emotions  were  wantonl; 
and  deliberately  played  upon  by  the  de 
fendant  in  a  skillful  endeavor  to  creat 
sympathy  for  himself.  The  fact  tha 
he  succeeded  so  readily  is  an  eloquen 
bit  of  testimony  to  the  sympathetic  na 
ture  of  this  estimable  and  brillian 
woman,  to  the  ease  with  which  her  con 
fidence  is  gained  and  the  painful  re 
luctance  with  which  she  performs  he 
duty  in  this  sad  case.  For,  any  way  w 
view  it,  it  is  a  sad  case,  your  honor 
and  no  one  regrets  more  than  I  th 
harsh  words  which  must  be  spoken  i) 
the  course  of  my  own  duty  to  the  peo 
pie  of  this  county. 

"However"  (and  Searle  paused  for  ; 
moment  as  if  both  gathering  breatl 
and  steeling  himself  for  the  vicious  a 
sault  he  proposed  to  make),  "addre. 
ing  myself  to  the  plea  of  the  defendai 
for  a  dismissal  of  this  case,  I  must  sa; 
flatly  that  the  motion  itself,  the  argu 
ment  to  support  it,  and  the  testimot 
upon  which  it  is  based,  constitute  ti 
most  audacious  combination  of  effroni 
ery  and  offensive  egotism  to  which  ; 
court  was  ever  asked  to  listen.    I  con 
gratulate  your  honor  upon  the  patienC' 
and  self-control  with  which  you  ha' 
contained    yourself    while  permitti; 
this  defendant  to  go  on  from  statemei 
to  statement  involving  himself  deeper  i 
this  dastardly  crime  with  every  word. 

"If,  your  honor,  in  all  my  days  a 
the  bar  as  a  prosecutor,  I  have  evei 
looked  into  the  face  of  a  guilty  man,  i 
is  the  face  of  this  man — this  egotist  !- 
this  boastful  braggart — "  As  Searl 
hurled  each  epithet  he  worked  his  pas 
sion  higher  and  shook  an  offensively 
impudently  accusing  finger  at  the  de 
fendant.  "This  hypocrite — this  paddle) 
of  the  palms  of  neurasthenic  women!— 
this  associate  of  criminals! — this  shep 
herd  of  black  sheep,  who  now  sits  hen 
with  a  sneer  upon  his  lips:  lips  whicl 
have  just  committed  the  most  appalling 
sacrilege  by  seeking  to  cloak  the  gull 
of  a  dastardly  act  with  the  sacred  gowr 
of  a  priest  of  God!" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  n( 
sneer  discernible  to  anyone  else  upor 
the  lips  of  the  defendant.  At  first  smil 
ing  at  the  mock  fury  into  which  Searic 
was  lashing  himself,  they  had  becom< 
white  and  bloodless  under  the  sting  ol 
heaped-up  insults.  This  last  was  mon 
than  the  man  could  stand  in  silence. 

"Is  my  position  so  defenseless,  I  asl 
your  honor,"  Hampstead  interrupted 
"that  I  am  compelled  to  endure  this?' 

THE  judge  bestowed  a  chiding  glanc( 
upon  the  attorney,  but  replied  to  the 
minister:  "A  certain  liberty  is  allowec 
the  prosecutor." 

"But  that  liberty  should  not  be  a 
license  to  defame!"  protested  the  de- 
fendant. 

"Am  I  to  be  permitted  to  proceed  with 
my  argument  or  not?"  bawled  Seark 
in  his  most  bullying  manner,  while  he 
glared  at  the  audacious  minister. 

"You  may  proceed,"  replied  the  court, 
affecting  not  to  notice  the  disrespect 
with  which  he  had  been  addressed. 

Searle  continued,  but  lapsing  now 
into  an  argumentative  strain : 

"The  defendant  himself  has  said  that 
the  case  against  him  is  without  a  flaw. 
He  has  had  the  effrontery  to  urge  that 
your  honor  accept  the  testimony  againstt 
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Almost  Doubled  Efficiency  Without 
Adding  Size  or  Cylinders  in  the 


$1375 

at  Detroit 


Patented  by  Hudson 
December  28,  1915 

Patent  No.  1165861 


Our  Best  Eights  and  Twelves  Outrivaled 


us  impress  you  that  the  Super-Six  in- 
vention is  of  cardinal  importance. 

A  patented  motor,  exclusively  Hudson, 
has  broken  all  world's  stock  car  records  in 
official  tests. 

It  yields  76  horsepower — which  is  80  per  cent 
more  than  our  best  like-size  motors  before  it. 

And  its  utter  smoothness  offers  similar  ad- 
vantage in  other  prized  respects. 

This  amazing  efficiency  makesHudson  carssu- 
preme.  It  creates  new  criterions.  All  our  finest 
productions  in  Sixes,  Eights  and  Twelves  have 
been  discarded  for  this  wondrous  Super- Six. 

DOUBLED  ENDURANCE 


can  run  on  high  gear  at  a  snail 'space,  and  pick  up 
instantly.  No  other  car  has  ever  shown  such 
quick  acceleration.  For  the  power,  remember, 
is  increased  80  per  cent  without  any  added  size. 

And  all  these  results  come  through  ending 
vibration.  The  smoothness  that  results  will 
surprise  you.  To  the  man  who  drives,  the 
feel  of  the  car  is  exhilarating.  To  the  one 
who  rides  the  bird-like  motion  is  delightful. 
Never  have  you  known  the  luxury  of  such 
quiet,  flowing  power. 


MAKES  HUDSON  SUPREME 


We  have  added  no  size  to  our  motor,  no 
cylinders.    It  is  still  a  light,  simple  Six. 

But  this  size  heretofore,  in  our  best  de- 
signs, yielded  only  42  horsepower.  In  the 
Super-Six — a  basic  invention — the  same  size 
delivers  76  horsepower. 

All  that  addition-  that  80  per  cent — comes 
through  greater  smoothness.  It  is  power  that 
formerly  was  wasted  in  vibration  within  the 
motor.  So  it  means  immense  economy,  in 
fuel,  engine  wear  and  tires. 

It  means,  we  believe,  almost  doubled  en- 
durance. It  certainly  means  a  much  longer- 
lived  car.  For  all  our  grueling  tests,  on  roads 
and  on  speedways,  have  not  revealed  the 
slightest  wear  on  any 


This  Hudson  invention  makes  the  Super- Six 
unquestionably  supreme.  All  the  past  great 
motor  types  have  been  common  property. 
This,  the  greatest  of  all — an  almost  twice- 
better  motor — is  found  in  Hudsons  only. 

That  means  that  fine-car  buyers  will  demand 
the  Hudson.  Nowhere  else,  at  any  price,  can 
a  car  be  found  to  compare  in  performance. 
And  the  new  Hudson  bodies,  built  regardless 
of  cost,  fully  match  this  superlative  motor. 

The  Super- Six  economy  will  appeal  to  thou- 
sands of  others — its  saving  of  waste  and  wear. 
Few  cars,  in  the  long  run,  cost  so  little  as  this 
luxurious  Hudson. 

Your  local  Hudson  dealer  invites  you  for  a 
ride.  No  matter  what  car  you  own  or  favor, 
or  whether  you  want  a  new  car  or  not.  We 

want    you   to  know 


engine  part. 
Multiplied  Delights 


That  vast  reserve 
power  gives  this  light 
car  boundless  possibili- 
ties. The  most  difficult 
feats  are  performed 
without  effort.  Hardly 
any  situation  calls  for 
changing  of  gears.  One 


World's  Record  Breaker 

All  Records  up  to  100  Miles 

These  tests  were  made  at  Sheepshead  Bay  with  a 
7-passenger  Super-Six  a  touring  stock  car— under  offi- 
cial supervision  of  American  Automobile  Association. 

100  miles  in  80  min.,  21.4  sec,  averaging  74.67  miles 
per  hour,  with  driver  and  passenger. 

75.69  miles  in  one  hour  with  driver  and  passenger. 

Two  laps  made  at  76.7.'5  miles  per  hour. 

Standing  start  to  50  miles  per  hour  in  16.2  sec.  A 
new  record  in  quick  acceleration. 


what  it  means  to  ride 
in  a  car  without  vibra- 
tion. And  the  mean- 
ing of  80  per  cent  more 
efficiency.  Go  ride  in 
the  car  for  your  own 
delight.  Then  help  us 
spread  the  facts. 


7-Passenger  Phaeton,  $1375 
at  Detroit.  Five  Other  Styles 
of  Bodies. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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MoVi^^ou  ma 

Test  Pears 

at 

Small  Expense 


Prove  it  yourself — and  know  that  Pears  is  the 
very  best  soap  for  your  skin  in  cold  weather. 

Send  to-day  for  a  trial  cake  and  learn  to  know 
this  delightful  soap  at  our  expense.  You  will  be  cTe- 
lighted  to  note  the  improvement  in  your  skin ;  and 
you  will  find  Pears  a  constant  protection  against  the 
r()ut>-hncss  and  chapping  so  often  caused  by  raw,  danij) 
days,  and  biting,  frosty  air. 

Pears'  Soap 

has  been  known  for  generations  as  "The  Great  Complexion  Soap" 
because  the  skin  and  complexion  reflect  so  quickly  the  fine  char- 
acter of  the  soap  itself.  It  keeps  the  skin  soft  and  smooth — 
the  complexion  fair  and  fresh  because  it  absolutely  frees  the  delicate 
po^es  from  impurities  of  every  sort. 

Pears  thus  promotes  a  natural,  healthy  condition  in  which  the 
skin  is  able  to  withstand  the  trying  effects  of  cold,  wind  and  dust. 
Do  not  gloss  over  skin  trouble  with  cosmetics — use  Pears" 
Soap  every  day,  in  any  climate,  in  any  weather  and  enjoy 
real  skin  comfort.    Sold  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
at  15  cents  per  cake. 


Special 
Trial  Offi 


A.  &  F.  PEARS,  Ltd. 

Largest  Manufacture rs  of  high  grade  toilet  soaps  in  the  icorhl. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:    Send  4c  iu  stamps  to  cover  niaiUiiK 
cost  and  we  will  send  you  postpaid,  a  generous  trial  cake  of 
I'eHvs'   UuHcented  Soap.     Address   Walter  Janvier,  United 
Stfttci*  Agent,  42&  OftDal  Street,  New  York  City. 


er 


Mans  Life 


—"F  jumped  out  of  the  doorway 
wh«n  he  grabbed  the  bag  , 
dr«w  my  CoJt  and  had  the  drop 
on  him  before  he  saw  me.  Just 
six  thousand  dollars  in  that  bag. 
Have  made  this  trip  to  the  bank 
every  week  for  years -never 
any  trouble  before  -but  believe  i 
Officer,  I'm  j^jlad  Iwas  ready  for 
it  when  it  did  come" 


You  can't  forget  to  make  a  Colt  safe 
Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg  Co.  Hartford, Cohn. 
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him  as  true  testimony.  He  has  only 
argued  that  if  we  are  to  believe  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  we  are  ahso 
to  believe  him.  I  say — I  affirm  with  all 
the  force  at  my  command — that  we  are 
not  to  believe  him  at  all! 

"I  ask  your  honor  to  consider  first 
the  motive  for  his  testimony.  The  man 
is  hopelessly  involved.  The  charge  of 
burglary  is  a  simple  one,  compared  with 
the  broader  indictment  of  moral  profli- 
gacy which  the  whole  community  is  at 
this  moment  prepared  to  find  against 
him.  Ruin  stares  him  in  the  face.  His 
pose  is  shattered.  His  disguise  is  pene- 
trated. If  he  goes  from  this  court  room 
to  the  identification  bureau,  of  which 
he  has  spoken  in  his  mawkish  plea  for 
sympathy,  as  I  believe  he  will  go,  he 
goes  to  be  catalogued  with  criminals, 
and  to  be  damned  forever  in  the  esteem 
of  his  neighbors. 

"To  avert  that,  would  not  your  honor 
expect  this  defendant  to  be  willing  to 
perjure  himself  without  a  qualm?  Will 
a  man  who  has  lived  a  lie  before  a 
whole  community  for  five  years  hesitate 
to  add  another  in  an  endeavor  to  avert 
his  impending  fate?  Will  a  man  who 
has  stolen  jewels  of  his  trusted  friend 
hesitate  to  swear  falsely  in  denial  of 
such  an  act?  Will  a  man  who  has 
worked  upon  the  sympathy  of  his  friends 
to  secure  large  sums  of  money  for  a 
purpose  so  doubtful  that  it  is  undis- 
closed— will  he  hesitate  to  work  upon 
the  sympathies  here  by  words  and  im- 
plications, by  innuendoes  that  are  as 
false  to  religion  as  to  fact? 

"Your  honor  knows  that  he  would 
not  so  hesitate.  Your  honor  knows, 
through  long  familiarity  with  the  law 
of  evidence,  that  the  testimony  of  a 
defendant  in  his  own  behalf,  because  of 
his  intense  interest  in  the  outcome  of 
his  case,  is  always  to  be  weighed  with 
extreme  care. 

"I  believe  under  such  circumstances 
not  only  the  motives,  the  springs  of 
action,  but  the  probable  mental  proc- 
esses of  the  witness  are  to  be  taken  into 
account.  I  ask  your  honor  what  a  de- 
fendant involved  in  the  mesh  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  here  presented 
would  probably  do  under  these  circum- 
stances. Your  own  judgment  answers 
with  mine  that  he  would  probably  lie, 
and  exactly  as  this  defendant  has  lied!" 

AGAIN  Searle  turned  and  shook  his 
long  arm  with  insulting  undulations 
in  the  direction  of  the  defendant,  after 
which  he  continued: 

"Turning  from  probabilities  to  expe- 
rience, I  ask  your  honor,  out  of  your 
memory  of  years  of  service  upon  the 
bench,  what  does  the  arrested  thief, 
taken  like  this  one,  with  the  loot  in  his 
possession — what  does  he  do?  Why,  he 
either  confesses  his  crime  or  he  tells 
you  that  he  is  not  the  thief,  but  an  in- 
nocent third  party  who  unwittingly  re- 
ceived the  loot  from  the  man  of  straw 
whom  his  imagination  and  his  necessi- 
ties have  created.  That  latter  alternative 
is  the  defense  of  this  alleged  minister 
of  the  gospel!  He  had  not  the  honesty 
to  confess,  but  tells  instead  that  same 
old  lie  which  criminals  and  felons  have 
been  telling  in  that  same  witness  chair 
since  this  court  was  first  established. 

"Yet  this  defendant's  story  has  not 
even  the  merit  of  a  pretense  to  igno- 
rance that  the  goods  he  held  were  stolen 
goods.  He  boldly  admits  that  he  knew 
they  were  stolen;  that  he  was  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  owner ;  that  he 
knew  the  distress  of  her  mind;  knew 
the  police  departments  of  half  a  dozen 
cities  were  searching  for  the  jewels, 
and  that  the  newspapers  were  giving 
the  widest  publicity  to  the  facts  and 
thus  joining  in  the  chase  for  loot  and 
looter.  And  yet  he  calmly  permits  these 
diamonds  to  repose  in  his  vault  with 
never  a  word  or  hint  to  calm  the  dis- 
tress of  his  friend  or  relieve  the  peace 
officers  of  burdensome  labors  in  which 
they  were  engaging  and  the  unnecessary 
expense  which  they  were  thus  putting 
upon  the  taxpayers  who  support  them! 

"Why,  your  honor,  if  the  witness's 
own  story  is  true,  he  has  given  this 
court  an  abundant  ground  for  holding 
him  to  answer  to  the  Superior  Court, 
not  indeed  upon  the  exact  charge  named 
in  that  complaint,  but  as  an  accessory 
after  the  fact. 

"But  it  is  not  true.  To  use  his  own 
phrase,  it  is  wickedly  and  damnably 
false — so  palpably  false  that  it  collapses 
upon  the  mere  examination  of  your 
honor's  mind  without  argument  from 
me.  Yet  I  cannot  close  without  calling 
attention  to  the  sheer  recklessness  with 
which  this  thief  and  perjurer  has 
heightened  the  infamy  of  his  position 
by  an  act  of  brazen  sacrilege.  He  has 
sought  to  make  plausible  his  weak,  un- 


}Vrite  tor  free  hooktet 
"How  to  Shootl'and 
Catalog  No.l-* 


imaginative  lie,  that  he  received  the; 
goods  instead  of  stealing  them,  by  pn 
tending  that  he  received  them  in  his  C! 
pacityas  a  religious  confessor  under  coi. 
ditions  that  bound  him  to  a  silence  whic 
the  voice  of  God  alone  could  break. 

"That,  in  itself,  is  a  claim  that  shoul 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  chee' 
and  rouse  the  hot  resentment  of  ever 
honest  minister  and  of  every  hone: 
priest,  and  make  them  join  with  tV 
outraged  feelings  of  honest  laymen  an 
of  citizens  generally  in  demanding  th; 
justice  descend  upon  this  man  an 
strike  him  from  the  pedestal  of  sel 
righteous  egotism  upon  which  1- 
stands. 

"Turning  again  for  a  moment  to  tV 
question  of  probabilities,  I  ask  yoi 
honor  if  it  is  probable,  even  thinkabl 
that  any  minister,  standing  in  the  pes 
tion  of  regard  in  which  this  ministc 
stood  last  Sunday  morning  before  th 
eyes  of  his  people,  would  deem  a  cris; 
like  this  insufficient  to  unseal  his  lip 
and  absolve  him  from  any  confession; 
vows?  His  very  duty  to  his  God  and  1 
his  congregation,  to  the  poor  dupes  ( 
his  hypocrisy,  to  say  nothing  of  his  dut 
to  himself,  would  compel  him  to  g 
upon  the  witness  stand  voluntarily  an 
reveal  the  name  of  the  alleged  thief! 

"Such  a  consideration  again  forct 
upon  any  unbiased  mind  the  convictio 
that  this  man  is  not  speaking  the  trutl 
View  him  as  a  thief,  and  you  suspe( 
that  his  story  is  a  lie.  Try  to  vie' 
him  as  a  minister  acting  honestly  an 
in  good  faith,  and  you  no  longer  su; 
pect,  but  you  clearly  and  unalterabl 
know  that  his  story  is  a  lie!" 

Searle,  now  at  the  height  of  his  sel) 
induced  passion,  as  well  as  at  the  el 
max  of  his  argument,  stood  bent  ove 
his  eyes  blazing  at  the  judge,  his  fa< 
red,  his  neck  swollen,  his  features  worl 
ing  in  rage,  and  his  voice  deepening  t 
a  bull-like  roar,  while  with  an  uppei 
cut  gesture  of  his  clenched  fist  and  rig! 
arm  he  appeared  to  lift  the  words  t 
some  mighty  height  and  hurl  them  lik 
a  thunderbolt  of  doom. 

The  -  minister,  sitting  with  ever 
muscle  taut,  as  he  strained  under  tb 
viciousness  of  this  assault,  felt  just  b( 
fore  its  climax  some  insensible  cau- 
directing  his  gaze  from  the  face  of  h 
official  accuser  to  that  of  his  real  Nem> 
sis,  the  actress,  and  was  surprised  t^ 
see  her  crouching  like  a  tigress  for 
spring,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  pro 
cutor,  and  a  look  of  unutterable  m&\% 
hate,  and  loathing  in  their  sava 
beams. 

But  with  this  scene  thrown  for  a 
ment  on  the  screen  of  his  mind, 
suddenly  sobering  utterance  of  Sea 
indicated  that  he  was  concluding 
argument,  and  the  defendant's  eyes  t^l 
turned  quickly  to  the  attorney's  faclf 

"For  these  reasons,  your  honor,"  tijl 
man  was  saying,  "so  patent  and  br' 
tling  from  the  testimony  that  I  nd 
not  even  have  spoken  of  them  in  ord 
to  bring  them  to  your  attention,  I 
you  to  find  that  the  offense  as  charg 
in  the  complaint  has  been  commit^ 
and  that  there  is  sufficient  cause  to  ' 
lieve  the  defendant  guilty  thereof,  an' 
to  order  that  he  be  held  to  answer  bf 
fore  the  honorable  the  Superior  Coui 
of  the  County  of  Alameda  and  the  Stat 
of  California." 

SEARLE  sat  down  and  wiped  hisbrov 
confident  that  he  had  added  greatl 
to  his  reputation  by  a  masterly  argu 
ment  which  had  sealed  the  fate  of 
man  against  whom,  despite  the  min 
ister's  suspicions,  he  really  had  nothini 
in  the  world  but  that  instinct  for  th 
chase  by  which,  once  a  strong  natur 
is  moved,  it  may  find  itself  led  on  to  ex 
cesses  that  are  the  extreme  of  injustice 
The  clock  on  the  wall  was  heard  tick 
ing  loudly,  so  complete  was  the  tempo 
rary  silence.  The  hands  on  the  timepiec 
pointed  to  ten  minutes  to  twelve. 

The  audience  moved  restlessly,  yet  si 
lently,  shifting  cramped  muscles  tender 
ly  and  rubbing  strained  eyes,  but  stil 
alert  for  the  issue  of  the  scene  whicl 
in  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes  had  beei 
played  from  one  climax  to  another. 

"You  have  the  opportunity  to  reply,' 
said  the  court,  addressing  Hampstead 
"The  spirit  and  the  manner  of  thi 
address  are  its  own  reply,"  answerec 
the  defendant  quickly,  believing  hope 
fully  that  it  needed  no  other. 

But  the  audience,  more  discerning  thai 
the  defendant,  issued  the  last  of  it 
long-drawn  collective  sighs,  foreseeini 
the  drama  was  at  its  inevitable  end.  Ii 
three  short  words,  spoken  with  sharp 
machinelike  tones,  the  verdict  of  Judp 
Brennan  fell.  It  was  "Held  to  Arutwer!' 


{To  be  continued  next  week) 
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Opening  Guns 

Continued  from  page  11 


The  clearing  away  of  all  of  the  har- 
monics indulged  at  the  Washington 
neeting  of  the  National  Committee, 
javing  the  fight  in  Minnesota  stark  and 
iare  between  the  progressives  and  the 
Standpatters,  has  revealed  the  fact  that 
VIr.  Root  was  undoubtedly  the  choice 
)f  the  standpat  element  for  the  presi- 
lency;  therefore  his  retirement  was  no 
ight  blow.  As  one  of  the  well-known 
tandpatters  who  did  not  wish  his  name 

ised  said:  ^,      c  k 

"If  we  are  to  have  another  fight  be- 
ween  the  conservatives  and  the  progres- 
ives,  then  let  us  make  it  a  real  fight 
«th'a  square  line-up.  Mr.  Root  is  the 
,est  representative  of  the  standpat 
bought.  He  is  a  big  man  and,  if  the  Re- 
lublican  party  wants  the  standpat  type 
f  leadership  to  prevail,  then  Mr.  Root 
3  the  best  man  for  the  nomination." 

Cummins  Pleased 

'CHESTER  A.  CONDON,  a  millionaire 
J  ironworker  and  ship  owner  from  Du- 
jth,  a  former  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ure,  who  is  classed  as  a  conservative 
.epublican,  prophesies  that  Senator  Cum- 
lins  will  carry  Minnesota.  "There  are," 
aid  he,  "more  than  two  progressives  to 
very  one  standpat  Republican  in  Min- 
esota.  In  addition  to  this,  nine  out 
f  every  ten  Republicans  want  a  pro- 
■ressive  candidate  and  a  progressive 
rogram  because  they  realize  that  this 
•■,  the  only  guaranty  of  Republican  vic- 
ory.  I  have  recently  taken  a  trip  to 
•alifornia,  stopping  at  many  places 
•here  I  have  interests.  I  talked  some 
olitics;  I  saw  the  political  graveyard 
f  1912  opening  up  everywhere  and 
very  corpse  came  forth  babbling  for 
loot  and  a  standpat  program." 
Frank  R.  Day,  former  secretary  to 
16  late  Governor  Johnson  and  for  six 
ears  chairman  of  the  Democratic  party 
I  Minnesota,  predicts  that  Senator 
ummins  will  carry  the  State  by  20,000 
nd  that  he  will  secure  the  delegates 
rom  every  congressional  district  ex- 
apt  two.  "Senator  Cummins,"  said 
fr.  Day,  "will  have  twenty  out  of  the 
venty-four  delegates  to  the  National 
onvention  and  the  other  four  will  be 
nder  a  blanket  instruction  to  vote  for 
ummins."  Mr.  Day  is  the  editor  of  a 
emocratic  daily  newspaper  at  Fair- 
lont. 

There  seems  no  doubt  of  the  fact  at 
le  present  writing  that  not  only  is 
enator  Cummins  holding  the  Roosevelt 
rength,  but  that  he  has  even  gained 
)me  of  the  Taft  men  who  believe  that 
16  future  opportunity  for  success  in 
Minnesota  depends  upon  the  victory  of 
16  progressive  element  which  is  so 
rgely  in  numerical  ascendancy. 

Gunnar  B.  Bjornson,  present  chair- 
an  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
ommittee,  the  confounding  arrange- 
ent  of  consonants  in  whose  name 
ight  to  be  worth  at  least  25,000  votes 

Minnesota,  has  said: 

"Justice  Hughes  has  many  friends  in 
innesota,  and  Elihu  Root  has  strong 
ipport,  hut  Senator  Cummins  of 
■wa  is  the  probable  choice.  He  is 
icked  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
irty." 

Another  class  of  men  in  Minnesota 
ho  will  assist  the  Cummins  movement 
•long  to  the  open-minded  who  have 
)t  yet  discussed  their  choice,  but  who 
e  anxious  merely  that  the  convention 
lect  the  strongest  man.  They  are  not 
;ces8arily  lined  up  with  either  the 
treme  standpatter  or  the  radical 
ogressive.  They  want  the  Republican 
irty  to  win  and  believe  that  the  Cum- 
ins delegates  will  preserve  in  the  con- 
ntion  a  more  nearly  open-minded 
titude  than  those  who  are  organized 
hind  a  standpat  leadership.  In  study- 
g  the  situation  in  Minnesota  one  is 
oroughly  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
ere  is  a  lot  of  la.st-ditch  sentiment 
long  the  old-line  conservatives.  They 
e  the  hard-shells  of  the  Republican 
irty  in  the  Middle  West,  their  relation- 
ip  to  the  party  is  traditional,  and 
,ey  speak  of  its  time-honored  appurte- 
nces  in  language  of  almost  legendary 
:hness. 

Then,  too,  there  is  closing  in  about 
e  Cummins  candidacy  the  warm  in- 
rest  of  the  men  who  believe  that  the 
iddle  West  should  give  some  demon- 
'■ation  of  its  power  in  the  National 
>nvention.  The  disposition  of  the  Min- 
jsota  standpatters  to  line  up  behind 
I  Eastern  leadership  has  strengthened 
Jnator  Cummins  with  the  Minnesotan 
10  likes  U)  take  his  geograpl^ical  pas- 
>ns  \a)  the  National  Convention, 


Already  the  strength  of  Cummins  in 
Minnesota  is  spreading  to  North  Da- 
kota, the  next  State  after  Minnesota  to 
hold  its  presidential  primary.  The  other 
week  the  Grand  Forks  "Daily  Herald," 
conservative  Republican  paper,  in  a  full 
column  editorial,  caused  a  stir  by  say- 
ing: 

"It  is  foolish  to  say  that  in  the 
coming  campaign  any  good  Republican 
can  win.  If  the  various  elements  nor- 
mally constituting  the  Republican  party 
can  be  brought  together  and  marshaled 
in  hearty  support  of  one  candidate,  the 
chances  for  party  success  will  be  excel- 
lent. If  that  strength  is  frittered  away 
and  dissipated,  party  success  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  reason  why  some  of 
the  men  who  have  been  suggested  as 
presidential  candidates  are  not  to  be 
considered  is  not  that  they  are  them- 
selves unfit,  but  that  certain  conditions 
of  past  years  have  caused  them  to  be 
regarded  with  hostility.  The  'Herald' 
is  convinced  that  the  one  man  best  fitted 
to  be  the  standard  bearer  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  Senator  A.  B.  Cummins 
of  Iowa.  Senator  Cummins  is  not  a 
new  man,  nor  is  he  unknown  to  the 
American  people. 

"In  many  hard-fought  campaigns, 
and  especially  as  governor  of  his  own 
State,  he  demonstrated  his  wisdom, 
his  stability,  and  his  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  good  government.  His  ca- 
reer since  he  took  his  place  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  has  been  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  which  he  had  followed 
for  years  at  home.  Whenever  there  has 
been  a  question  between  right  and 
wrong,  between  real  progress  and  re- 
trogression, it  has  been  known  in  ad- 
vance where  Senator  Cummins  would 
stand.  Whether  with  the  majority  or 
the  minority,  he  has  stood  firmly  at  all 
times  for  progi-essive,  constructive  leg- 
islation, and  for  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  government  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people,  regardless  of  class,  sta- 
tion, or  occupation.  We  believe  that  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Cummins  would  re- 
unite the  Republican  party  as  nothing 
else  can  do.  Mr.  Cummins  is  a  North- 
western man.  It  would  be  peculiarly 
fitting  that  this  State,  one  of  the  great 
group  to  which  his  own  State  belongs, 
should  be  among  the  first  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  nation  by  its  official  ac- 
tion to  the  splendid  character  and  politi- 
cal availability  of  Senator  Cummins  for 
president." 

When  I  called  upon  Senator  Cummins 
to  solicit  an  expression  of  his  views 
touching  present  public  quentions  I 
found  him  as  pleased  as  Punch  over  the 
recent  development  of  the  political  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  West. 

During  last  summer  it  appeared  as 
though  the  progressives  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  had  lost  heart  and  were  in- 
clined to  let  the  standpat  managers 
walk  away  with  the  situation  without 
any  contest.  But  there  has  been  such  a 
revival  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
progressives  inside  the  party,  encour- 
aged by  the  attitude  of  Progressives 
still  lingering  with  watchful  and  friend- 
ly vigilance  just  outside,  that  Senator 
Cummins,  veteran  of  battles  that  bring 
wi-sdom,  is  much  encouraged.  "I  am 
glad,"  said  he,  "that  the  issue  is  being 
made  by  my  friends  in  Minnesota.  If  I 
cannot  win  in  Minnesota,  I  will  accept 
it  as  rather  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  Repufdican  party  does  not  want 
for  its  candidate  a  man  of  the  type 
I  represent." 

Taft  Reactionary 

IN  the  rejuvenation  of  the  progressive 
spirit  probably  ex-President  Taft  has 
had  a  larger  share  than  he  realizes. 
During  the  summer  he  crossed  the 
country  and  made  several  implacable 
speeches  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
progressive  men  who  wish  to  travel 
with  the  Republican  party  in  the  future 
must  lay  aside  their  whims,  fads,  and 
pet  nostrums.  There  was  in  these  smug 
utterances  a  reminder  of  other  days. 
One  reading  them  caught  again  the 
spirit  of  that  famous  Winona  speech 
to  the  effect  that  any  man  who  could 
not  accept  the  Paine-Aldrich  Bill  as 
an  honest  fulfillment  of  the  pledges 
of  the  previous  Republican  platform 
ought  in  all  honor  to  leave  the  party. 
So  while  the  practical  standpat  leaders 
were  counseling  kind  words  and  a  lib- 
eral program  Mr.  Taft  was  engaged  in 
throwing  fat  on  coals  yet  hot  enough  to 
contain  properties  of  combustion.  Now 
all  over  the  Middle  West  the  sizzling  has 


■^RITE  now  for 
"Proof  of  the 
Pudding",  listing 
250  prominent  Co- 
rona owners,  firms 
and  individuals. 
Also  ask  for  Cata- 
logue No.  3. 


''OU  have  probably  always  nourished  an  ambition  to 
have  a  typewriter  that  you  could  call  your  "very  own:" 

You  haven't  wanted  a  big,  cumbersome  office  ma- 
chine, but  one  for  personal  use. 

One  that  you  could  use  for  typing  your  personal 
■letters,  manuscripts,  reports  and  the  hundred  and  one 
other  things  you've  generally  managed  to  scrawl  through 
in  the  old  fashioned,  long-hand  way — a  typewriter  for 
your  personal  use. 

The  Corona  is  the  machine  you've  wanted — the  one 
you  ought  to  have.  Weighs  only  six  pounds.  Folds  up 
in  a  compact  carrying  case.  Modern  in  every  detail. 
Easy  to  operate.  A  practical,  proved  success  -  not 
a  plaything.  Costs  but  $50,  including  case.  Over 
50,000  Coronas  now  in  active  use. 

Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


If  your  car  is  equipped  with  I  hermoid  Brake  Lining  and  danger 
ever  stares  you  straight  in  the  face  as  you  see  it  brought  out  in  this  every- 
day scene  here — the  value  of  an  all-friction  brake  lining  will  come  home 
to  you  with  great  relief.  No  man  who  values  his  life  and  his  car  can 
afford  to  fool  with  ordinary  (friction-shy)  brake  lining. 

Thermoid  is  an  all-friction,  firm,  tough  substance  clear  through  from 
surface  to  core.  No  matter  how  thin  it  wears,  Thernjoid  always  has  a 
sure  friction  surface — it  will  hold  your  brakes  absolutely  fast — bring  your 
car  to  a  quick  stand-still. 

'Thermoid  is  a  remarkably  dense,  cohesive  substance,  built  under  ter- 
rific hydraulic  pressure  and  therefore  has  no  loose  or  stringy  particles  that 
soon  wear  out  and  become  smooth  and  friction-shy.  it  contains  .S0% 
more  material  size  for  size  and  wears  longer — therefore  costs  no  more 
than  ordinary  brake  lining. 

Protect  yourself — your  car — and  other  people    with  Thermoid 


ThermcMd  Rubber  CompaSg  Trenton,  N.  j. 

Also  Maker*  of  Nassau  Tires  and  Thermoid  Garden  Hose 

Our  Guarantee:    Thermoid  will  make  good  or  we  will. 
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EXPRESS  SERVICE 

IS  A  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

I'V  means  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
mere  transportation  of  yonr  floods 
from  one  j3hice  to  another. 

It  means  rapid  transportation,  safeguarded 
transportation,  careful,  dependable,  per- 
soijal-service  transportation  —  of  your 
goods. 

Judgment — initiative — a  sense  of  respons- 
ibility— these  are  the  things  that  make 
express  service  personal,  therefore  valu- 
able to  you.  \V'hen  you  buy  "express 
you  buy  these  things  as  well. 

Are  You  Sure  That  You  Are 
Taking  the  Largest  Advantage 
of  the  Express? 

The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
at  San  Francisco  lias  given  tile  grand  prize — 
the  liighest  possible  award — to  Wells  Fargo 
for  perfected  and  extended  express  service. 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co 
Express 


Big  $2  Of  f  er-KEITH'S 

Themapazine 
forhome  build- 
ers, the  recog- 
nized author- 
ityonplanning, 
bui) di n g:  and 
decorating  Ar- 
tistic Homes. 

Each  number 
contains  7  to  10 
Plans  by  lead- 
/       ing  architects.   Subscription         Newsstands,  20c 
/      copy.  12  big  housebuilding  numbers  and  your  choice  of 
KEITH'S  BOOKS  for  the  HOME  BUILDER 

176  Plans  coatine 


140  BunealnwB  and  ('uttagea 
1U4  Flann  of  CotUKea. 
\tb     "      cstc  below  $4000 
175 J50U0 
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S6000 
$600U 
lement  and  Brick. 
40  Duplex  and  FlaU. 


lUO 

60  Garagi 

Anyone  of  tfieo*  $1  Plan  Booka  Pree  with  a  i/ear'a  aubacription, 
>-KEITH'S,  H44  McKnIehtBtdg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. J 


^INGBYNAIII 
AT4%INTEREST 

W  mBtmiS^v 

1    /^UR  free  booklet  "F"  ex- 
1           plains  fully  our  plan  of 
1    receiving  deposits  by  mail 
J    which  brings  this  large  safe 
1    bank  right  into  your  home 

1      SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY 

THE  CITIZENSSAVINGS  &TRUST  CO. 

CLEVELAND.O.     Eft  CWITALS.SUMLUS * (^00,000.00 
>;  :;::  x  ASSETS  OVER  9W MILLION  DOLLARS 

LUDENS 


MENTHOL 
CANDY 


Cough  Drops 


"GIVE  QUICK  RELIEF" 

A  clear  voice  —  no  throat  strain  — 
no  irritation— if  you  use  Luden's  — 
the  national  quick  relief.  No,  nar- 
cotics ;  no  coloring.    Luden's  have 


many  uses. 


begun.  The  Progressives  are  not  talk- 
ing their  "fads,  whims,  and  nostrums"; 
they  are  talking  the  vital  language  of 
political  practicability:  "You  can't  win 
without  us,  and  you  can't  gain  our  help 
unless  the  program  satisfies  the  ideals 
we  have  been  preaching." 

Progressives  Foregathering 

IT  is  to  be  a  demonstration  both  of 
force  and  spirit,  and  standing  in  the 
background  as  potential  for  stampede 
as  a  ghost  in  a  country  graveyard  are 
the  election  tables  of  1912,  withi  only  the 
slabs  of  Vermont  and  Utah  missing 
from  the  ghastly  ensemble.  Significant 
in  the  new  activities  is  the  drifting  to- 
gether of  the  progressives  who  left  the 
party  and  those  who  did  not.  The  old 
bond  of  sympathy  is  working.  In  Colo- 
rado Clarence  P.  Dodge,  chairman  of 
the  Progressive  party,  is  conferring 
with  the  progressive  Republicans  who 
elected  the  present  governor  of  that  State. 
They  are  talking  about  a  working  plan 
Uiatwill  unite  all  the  progressive  forces 
behind  a  strong  State  t'cket.  They 
are  impelled  by  the  industrial  situation 
to  work  together  for  a  better  State 
government.  In  Oklahoma,  where  the 
prophecies  of  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
showed  all  the  activities  to  be  centering 
around  either  Weeks  or  Fairbanks,  the 
progressives,  who  carried  the  State  for 
Roosevelt  in  1912,  are  coming  out  from 
their  silences  in  vast  numbers.  There 
will  not  be  a  standpat  victory  in  Okla- 
homa. In  Kansas  the  standpat  leaders 
are  offering  to  progressives  an  even 
break  on  the  Chicago  delegation  to 
avoid  a  fight,  but  Kansas  is  a  difficult 
State  to  avoid  a  fight  in.  In  Missouri 
Liv  Morse,  ancient  manager  of  stand- 
pattism  who  learned  his  lessons  from 
the  early  bird,  got  into  the  Weeks 
band  wagon  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  under  full  headway.  Now  he 
sees  the  men  who  carried  so  many  dis- 
tricts of  Missouri  for  Roosevelt  in 
1912  drifting  together  again  in  a 
communion  that  makes  his  .seat  in 
the  Massachusetts  band  wagon  feel 
as  though  it  had  tacks  in  it. 


Off  Duty 

Continued  from  page  13 


It  is  highly  probable  that  Miss 
Hollister  was  the  only  person  in  all 
Bermuda  who  found  the  afternoon  too 
chilly  to  remain  outdoors.  It  is  equally 
probable  that  Seymour  was  the  only 
one  who  wouldn't  have  diagnosed 
anemia  as  the  basis  of  her  symptoms. 
To  both  of  them  the  excuse  was  ample. 
She  hardly  knew  what  she  had  alleged, 
and  he  hadn't  heard  it.  But,  after  all, 
heat  and  cold  are  merely  comparative 
terms,  and  a  Hottentot  might  readily 
have  sided  with  Miss  Hollister,  for  the 
thermometer  stood  at  86  in  Fairyland. 

WHEN  Seymour  knew  positively 
that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Helen  Hollister,  he  told  himself  that  his 
duty  as  a  gentleman  was  to  fall  out 
again  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Surely 
not  more  than  one  man  in  a  million 
would  have  quailed  at  the  prospect  of 
marrying  a  girl  who  was  young,  attrac- 
tive, and  companionable,  and,  inciden- 
tally, very  rich,  but  Seymour  happened 
to  be  the  man  in  that  particular  mil- 
lion. His  principles  formed  a  sheer 
barrier  in  front  of  his  inclinations;  he 
was  convinced  that  for  him  to  marry 
great  wealth  would  be  no  better  than 
piracy;  he  doggedly  believed  that  a 
wife  ought  to  live  on  her  husband's  in- 
come; and  he  couldn't  conceive  how 
happiness  might  arise  from  an  unequal 
match.  Not  for  a  moment  did  he  grant 
that  her  recently  expressed  ideals  were 
fundamentally  correct;  he  argued  that 
she  was  probably  tired,  for  the  present, 
of  gilded  luxury,  and  relished  the 
thought  of  simplicity.  A  fortnight 
would  unquestionably  send  her  back  to 
the  greater  city  in  languid  ennui.  It 
wouldn't  be  fair  to  her,  or  to  himself, 
to  assume  that  she  could  endure  the 
sort  of  existence  he  craved,  or  that  he 
could  reconcile  his  principles  with  the 
sort  of  life  she  was  destined  to  lead. 
Such  marriages  are  for  heiresses  and 
Continental  counts,  of  whom  there  are 
as  many  to  the  acre  as  bushels  of  corn 
in  Arkansas.  He  had  no  alternative; 
he  must  avoid  the  Hollisters;  as  a  de- 
cent preliminary,  he  had  better  let  drop 
the  fact  that  his  income  was  six  thou- 
sand a  year  from  the  railroad,  with  no 
subsidy  from  any  other  source.  To  a 
practical  man  like  Mr.  Hollister  statis- 
tics are  always  illuminating. 

So  he  let  drop  the  fact;  and  if  he 


had  expected  Mr.  Hollister  to  show 
signs  of  horror  he  must  have  been  dis- 
appointed; for  Helen's  father  merely 
raised  his  eyebrows  and  said:  "Well, 
that's  a  mighty  big  income  for  a  man 
of  your  age — practicing  law!"  Then, 
more  subtly  and  cleverly,  Seymour  let  it 
drop  to  Helen.  She  said:  "Why,  honest- 
ly?  That's  a  lot,  isn't  it?" 

He  had  resolved  to  avoid  them,  and 
he  held  firmly  to  his  resolution  until 
the  day  of  his  sailing  for  home;  he 
avoided  them  as  much  as  common  civil- 
ity would  permit.  To  be  sure,  he  could 
devise  no  plausible  reason  for  ceasing 
to  dine  at  the  same  table  with  them; 
and  he  couldn't  decline  more  than  half 
of  their  invitations;  but  he  did  the  best 
he  could,  and  even  then,  when  Miss  Hol- 
lister reproached  him  for  neglecting 
them,  he  felt  sufficiently  guilty  to  stam- 
mer. On  the  evening  before  his  de- 
parture he  was  tempted  to  a  final  in- 
terview on  one  of  the  beaches  with 
Helen,  but  wisdom  prevailed,  and  he 
talked  to  her  on  the  veranda  overlook- 
ing Queen  Street. 

THE  last  day  came;  Seymour  had  al- 
ready given  his  orders,  arranged  mi- 
nutely for  his  comfort  from  the  portico 
of  the  Hamilton  to  the  portico  of  his 
apartment  house  on  Forty-sixth  Street 
He  wrote  a  little  note  to  Helen,  told  her 
that  he  was  sending  flowers,  and  after 
he  had  celebrated  this  valedictory  rite 
he  hunted  up  the  Hollisters  to  say  good- 
by.  It  took  him  an  hour;  he  found  them 
in  the  lobby  surrounded  by  hand  bag- 
gage. "Hello,  young  man,"  said  Mr. 
Hollister  cheerfully.  "We're  going  back 
with  you." 

"What!   On  the  Caribbean?" 
"Made  up  our  minds  last  night  after 
we  left  you.    Helen's  going  on  another 
picnic — going  west." 

"He  doesn't  look  awfully  pleased, 
does  he?"  said  Helen  wickedly. 

"Pleased!  I'm  staggered!"  He  was 
remembering,  with  barometric  indica- 
tions of  heart  failure,  that  if  he  fol- 
lowed his  customary  routinehe  wouldn  t 
be  capable  of  enjoying  her  society  far- 
ther than  the  outer  reefs.  The  thanks- 
giving which  had  welled  up  within  him 
receded  gradually.  His  nerves,  he  ob- 
served, weren't  under  the  best  of  control. 

He  paced  the  deck  with  Helen,  how- 
ever, for  the  length  of  time  it  takes 


The  North  Dakota  primaries  are  to  be 
held  March  21.  Up  to  this  time  there  has 
been  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  stand- 
patters to  secure  a  candidate,  and  many 
conservatives  are  joining  the  progres- 
sives in   support   of   Cummins.  The 
Fargo  "Forum,"  which  represents  the 
Progressive  party,  lined  up  for  Cum-  ; 
mins  in  September,  while  the  Grand  i' 
Forks  "Herald,"  quoted  ebsewhere,  has  | 
.always  been  a  conservative  Republican  i 
paper.      There   is   some   talk  of  La  , 
Follette  becoming  a  candidate.    If  he 
should  do  so,  he  would  affect  the  situa- 
tion somewhat  in  North  Dakota,  though 
not  sufficiently,  it  is  believed,  to  pre-  | 
vent  Mr.  Cummins  from  carrying  the  i 
State.    South  Dakota,  which  holds  her  \ 
primaries  April  4,  is  already  organized  ' 
for   Cummins   with   apparently  little 
doubt  of  his  success.   The  State  is  pro- 
gressive. In  Nebraska,  which  holds  her 
primaries  April  18,  Mr.  Root's  name  has 
not  been  filed.    Justice  Hughes's  name 
has  been  withdrawn.   Roosevelt's  name 
was  filed  and  also  withdrawn.  Senator 
Norris's  name  has  been  filed  without  his 
consent,  but  has  not  been  withdrawn. 
The  managers  of  Mr.  Cummins's  cam- 
paign in  Nebraska  say  that  both  the 
conservatives  and  the  progressives  are 
regarding  the  Cummins  cause  as  an 
easy  candidacy  to  support  and  that  it 
looks    as    though    Senator  Cummins 
would   carry   Nebraska   without  diffi- 
culty   in    case    he    carries    the  two 
Dakotas  and  Minnesota. 

Moose  Defiant 

THE  sentiment  in  these  primary  States 
seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
sentiment  all  through  the  Middle  West. 
Progressives,  near  Progressives,  and 
progressive  Republicans  are  getting  to- 
gether with  the  declared  purpose  of 
selecting  delegates  who  will  not  accept 
a  hard  and  fast  standpat  program  pre- 
scribed by  Eastern  leadership.  They 
are  not  oblivious  to  the  kind  words  of 
the  standpatters  nor  indifferent  to  their 
offering  of  harmony,  but  they  have  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
get  some  seats  in  the  convention. 


Try  Luden's  today. 
Look  for  the 

"  yellow  box  " 
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The  Trailitiobilr  can  be  used  behind  Ford. 
BiiUk,  Overlaiid,  Studebaker,  Hudson,  Hupmn- 
bile,  Chalmers,  Reo,  ilaxicell,  and  any  other 
pleasure  car  or  lii)ht  truck  where  the  rear 
cross  member  of  the  chassis  frame  is  avail- 
able. Over  20  styles  to  suit  every  line  of 
business. 


Double  the  usefulness 

of  your  automobile  or  light  truck 

Let  your  automobile  pull  a  load  as  well  as  carry  a  load.  Hitch 
a  Trailmobile  behind  it  and  cut  your  hauling  costs  in  half. 


Using  the  power  that  now  goes  to  waste 

I'lit  tlii'  load  <in  the  horse's  hack,  and  he  can  carry  lnit 
little.  I'ut  it  in  a  vehicle  l)ehiud  him  and  he  can  pull 
a  great  deal  more. 

This  same  principle  applies  to  automobiles.  Any 
pleasure  car  or  truck  can  i)ull  from  two  to  five  times 
as  much  as  it  can  carry.  Any  pleasure  car  or  truck 
that  does  not  utilize  this  "draw  bar  pull"  is  wasting 
over  half  its  horse  power. 

By  using  this  "pull,"'  by  pulling  in  addition  to  carry- 
ing, the  automobile  doubles  its  usefulness,  its  efficiency, 
and  cuts  hauling  costs  in  half. 

The  Trailmobile 

The  Trailmobile  is  a  high  speed  light  commercial  vehicle 
that  can  be  pulled  behind  any  motor  car  or  truck,  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  a  special,  quick  d(  tachabie  coiii)- 
ling.    It  is  the  Flying  .Mercury  of  Commercial  Trucks. 

It  was  perfected  only  after  years  of  exhaustive  re- 
search and  experimental  construction,  re(iuiring  the 
best  automobile  and  structural  engineering.  It  is  the 
first  real  solution  of  tlie  trailhauling  problem. 

Why  the  Trailmobile  must  be  built 
like  an  automobile 

The  Trailmobile  has  automobile 
axles,  motor  truck  wheels  and 
tires,  roller  l>earings,  automobile 
springs  and  frame.  It  has  a  cost- 
ly, patented  steering  mechanism 
that  works  like  that  of  an  auto- 
mobile, and  a  special  shock-absorb- 
ing draw  bar.  It  is  built  like-  a 
motor  truck  from  the  ground  up. 

We  spent  months  building  and 
experimenting  with  vehicles  of 
cheaper  construction  before  the 
Trailmobile  was  finallv  readv  for 


the  luni-ki't,  and  we  know  from  experience  that  anythhi}; 
less  than  Trailmobile  materials  and  Trailniobile  con- 
struction will  not  stand  up  under  automobile  usage, 
and  may  cause  serious  accident  to  the  user. 

What  the  Trailmobile  will  do 

The  Trailmobile  will  carry  12."t0  to  IHOO  pounds  (de- 
pending on  the  style  of  chassis),  at  speeds  of  from  10 
to  miles  per  hour,  without  undue  strain  on  the 
motor  car  or  truck  pulling  it. 

AVhen  we  W(,'re  doing  our  testing,  it  was  purposely  done 
with  one  car,  a  stock  Ford  roadster.  Many  of  these 
tests  were  made  over  the  worst  roads  and  hills,  at 
speeds  far  beyond  the  guai-anteed  speeds.  Today,  aftei' 
thousands  of  miles  of  the  roughest  usage,  this  Ford 
roadster  shows  no  sign  of  exceptional  wear. 

Other  light  cars  and  trucks  behind  which  the  Trailmo- 
bile is  in  use,  have  been  without  exception  e(|ually 
successful  in  hauling  "The  Motor-less  Motor  Truck." 

The  Trailmobile,  pulled  by  a  motor  car  weigbing  less  thnn 
I.'jOO  pounds,  has  carried  1030  pounds  up  a  I'-V/o  grade.  II 
has  goiK'  from  Cinoinnati  to  Indianapolis,  a  distance  of  1  1.") 
miles,  in  (>'j  hours.  It  follows  the  motor  car  or  triiik 
around  corners,  in  and  out  of  traflne,  over  ruts  and  bumps, 
as  thouKh  it  wi  re  an  integral  part  of  the  power  plant  itself. 


Passes  U.  S.  Government  Tests 

The  Trailmobile  has  passed  the  tests  of  all  the  United 
States  Depaitinents  to  which  submitted;  namely.  .Marine, 
Signal  and  Medical  Corps,  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  and  the  Quartermaster  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments.   Is  today  in  use.    Write  for  descriptive  leaflet. 

What  the  Trailmobile  will  do  for  you 

It  you  have  any  kind  of  light  hauling  to  do,  the  Trailmo- 
bile will  cut  your  transportation  costs  in  half. 
To  anyone  who  owns  a  pleasure  car.  it  offers  a  combina- 
tion of  pleasure  car  and  truck,  without  interfering  with 
the  use  of  thi>  car  for  pleasure. 

To  the  merchant,  tradesman,  mill  owner,  or  manufacturer, 
operating  a  light  tr\i<k,  it  offers  the  advantage  of  an 
additional  truck  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  lu  many  cases 
it  makes  the  operation  of  light  trucks  economical,  where 
heretofore  they  have  seemed  too  expensive  to  operat<'.  In 
other  cases,  it  permits  of  the  continuous  use  of  a  heavy 
truck  for  heavy  hauling,  with  a  light  car  and  Trailmobile 
for  deMv<'ry  (jf  light  loads. 


Write  for  catalog 


Trade  Mark  fief/.  U.  S.  Fat.  Off.     intents  Applied  For 

The  Motor-less  Motor  Truck" 


— showing  over  twenty  styles  of  bodies  to  suit  any  line  of 
business.  If  you  are  using  a  pleasure  car  or  truck,  our 
Ilaullng-Cost  Oepartment  can  show  you  how  the  Trailmo- 
bile will  double  its  usefulness  and  cut  its  cost  of  operation 
V:t  to  l<^.  If  you  art!  still  using  horse-drawn  vehicles  we 
can  demonstrate  how  the  Trailntobile.  in  combination  with 
a  light  truck  or  pleasure  car.  will  cut  your  present  haul- 
ing costs  '„  to  .'>0',;,  and  bring  your  delivi'ry  service  up 
to  dale.     Write  today. 

Note  to  dealers : 

To  automobile,  accessory  and  im- 
plement dealers,  the  Trailmobile 
otTers  a  new  busin(>ss,  a  chance  to 
make  good  profits  in  a  field  where 
competition  is  negligible,  and  where 
first  profits  are  not  eaten  up  by 
afler-.servioe  Territory  is  going  fast. 
Get  in  touch  with  this  m'w  devel- 
opnii'iit  in  the  automobile  industry 
at   once.  Address 

The  Sechler  &  Co. 

552  E.  Fifth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Established  1841 


nrri:irf:  dflhfiiii  <i  pUintfi  fur  d.  ftorist. 


I  III  riailiiiul,,!, 


,,:iil  hi  hiiid  lii/hl  Iriiulil  la  and  frnni  ilcpiit. 


Ydut  Aut|mi|3Mlfeia^l  pull  a  Trailmobile 
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Figure  What  a  Saving  You 
Could  Make  on  Your 
Haulage  Costs 

THE  Republic  K-ton  illustrated  below  has 
proved  its  economy  scores  of  times.  Its  low 
first  cost,  low  cost  of  maintenance  and  Republic 
durability  have  solved  the  haulage  problem  for 
every  form  of  light  duty. 


Dealers  and  Service  Station* 
in  over  200  principal  citie*. 


delivers  the  maximum  of  power  to  the 
wheels  —  lessens  the  unsprung  weight  —  and 
makes  a  great  saving  in  tire  and  fuel  expense. 
A  re?narkable  overload  capacity  is  afforded 

The  truck  is  furnished  at  $995  Alma,  flareboard express 
body  included  (exclusive  of  top  or  cab). 

There  is  a  Republic  for  every  purpose,  every  duty — 
Model  F,  ^-ton,  $995  — Model  E,  1-ton,  $1275  — Model 
A,  2-ton,  $1575  — Model  T,  3-ton,  $2350,  "the  new 
dreadnaught  of  truckdom." 

Write  for  folder  illustrating  the  model  in  which  you  are 
interested.    Address  Dept.  B 

Republic  Motor 
Truck  Company 

Alma,  Michigan 
U.S.  A. 


Read  These 
Specifications 

Motor  —  Continental  —  long  stroke 
— 3/jxG.  Bosch  high-tension 
magneto.     Stromberg  carburetor. 

Clutch  and  Transmission— Ten* 
face  dry  disk.  Selective  sliding 
gears-  3  forward  and  \  reverse. 
Heat  -  treated  nickel  ■  alloy  steel 
gears. 

Axles  —  Front  —  drop  -  forged  I- 
beam.  Rear— internal  gear.  Nickel- 
steel  gears.  Entire  load  carried 
on  I-beam,  Power  transmitted 
through  live  shafts  and  internal 
gears  bolted  on  road  wheels. 

Springs  —  Front— 38  x  'IM  inches, 
7  leaves.  Rear  — 62x2>i  inches, 
11  leaves. 

Ttres  —  Firestone  —  35  x  3  front, 

35  X  3V,  rear;  or  pneumatic  tire 
equipment,  34x4^'  front,  35x5  rear, 
plain  tread  Goodrich,  no  extra 
charge. 

Steering  Gear— Left  side.  Center 
control. 

Frame— 182  inches  long  and  4^ 
inches  deep  at  center.  Pressed 
steel  channel  section.  Distance 
back  of  driver,  98  inches. 

Wheelbase— 124  inches. 

Equipment  -Oil  lamps  side  and 
rear,  horn,  tool  kit,  tool  box,  flare- 
board  express  body  9  feet  by  44 
inches. 

Electrical  Equipment —  West- 
inghouseigniting.  starting,  light- 
ing, generating,  $125  extra. 


Course  On  Approval 


Not  one  penny  down.  Get  this  great  home-study  course  in 
Law  including  magnificent  14  volume  Law  Library.  Most 
complete  of  itskind.  Also  first  lectures,  daily  lesson  assign- 
ments, instructor's  lesson  talks,  quizes,  etc. ,  all  sent  charges 
prepaid  for  your  examinatioa  without  obligation. 

LAW  OFFERS  YOU  SUCCESS 

Becoiny  a  Idwyt-r  ami  suicesa  awaitM  ynii — [n.wt-r,  ili-'nity 
and  iii(lcppniifin.c  — lart;.-  yearly  iiifi.rne.  11  iindrcls  of 
salaried  positions  now  open  with  large  firms.  With  our  sim- 
plified method  you  can  easily  master  Law  at  home  in  your 
spare  time.  Course  written  in  pinin  language  by  legal  ex- 
perts who  are  law  professors  in  big  Universities;  endorsed 
by  bench,  bar  and  colleges.  Our  method  like  that  used  in 
big  Universities.  We  are  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 

State  of  Illinois  to  confer  the  degree  LI..  B.  Our  (rraduaU-a  pass  bar 
examinations  in  any  state.  Should  you  fail  to  pass,  we  g^uarantee  to 
coach  you  free  until  Bucceasful. 

Complet*  Coursa  in  Public  Speaking  writton  by  Dr.  Freder'ckB. 
Robinson.  nation;illy  known  lecturer,  also  eiven  #r*»  if  you  enroll 
now.    Write  today  for  our  exceptional  free  offer. 

LaSaUc  ExteoiioD  Uoiverrity,      Dept.  Z40-G    Chicaco,  UL 


Send  for  Catalog 
Get  Ready  for  Summer 

You  can  (jet  an  "Old  Town  Canoe"  at  small  cost  and  share 
the  fun  of  canoeing.  Every  summer  thousands  take  up  this 
popular  sport  and  become  enthusiasts.  Canoeing  in  an  "Old 
Town"  is  their  preference.  Women  enjoy  it  as  well  as  men. 

Rao/1  rtiir  r'atalnn  an**  learn  more  about  canoeing 
iveaa  our  \..aiaiOg  "oid  Town  Canoes"- they 

are  sound  and  safe  :  light,  swift  and  easily  paddled.  The 
"Old  Town"  is  the  favorite  of  knowing  guides.  Priced  $3f 
up.  4000 canoes  ready.  Easy  to  buy  from  dealer  or  factory 
OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO..    542  Middle  St..  Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 


a  careful  pilot  to  negotiate  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  course  to  St.  George;  after 
that,  because  he  was  methodical  and 
modest,  he  retired  to  his  stateroom. 
Eventually  he  slept;  he  awoke  refreshed 
and  active.  When  he  went  out  to  taste 
the  air  he  found  a  heavy  sea  running 
and  not  more  than  a  handful  of  hardy 
veterans  in  the  chairs  to  leeward.  The 
Hollisters  weren't  in  sight. 

Seymour  watched  for  them  until 
noon;  lunched  frugally;  watched  again. 
At  three  o'clock  he  waylaid  their  room 
steward;  the  report  was  brief  and  un- 
equivocal. For  the  remainder  of  the 
trip  Seymour,  hugely  pleased  with  him- 
self, but  bitterly  resentful  toward  the 
Gulf  Stream,  had  his  pick  of  locations. 
Perhaps,  he  admitted,  this  was  the  best 
arrangement  all  around. 

The  Hollisters  didn't  appear  in  the 
sunlight  until  the  Caribbean  sighted 
land;  their  conversation  ran  largely  to 
monosyllables,  but  they  were  encour- 
aged by  the  solemn  affirmation  by  the 
first  mate  that  the  trip  had  been  one 
of  the  worst  on  record.  Seymour  parted 
with  them  at  the  dock  and  went  north 
in  a  taxi,  and  when  he  reached  his 
rooms — made  ready  for  him  according 
to  his  written  instructions,  even  to  the 
extent  of  a  fresh  blotter  on  the  desk 
and  a  new  pen  in  the  holder — his  first 
act  was  to  sit  down  at  the  open  window, 
close  his  eyes,  and  dream  of  pink-tinted 
sands  and  a  girl  whom  he  should  never 
trust  himself  to  see  again.  His  New 
England  ancestry,  his  sense  of  propor- 
tion, forbade  it.  He  loved  her,  but  he 
loved  her  too  much  to  ask  her  to  marry 
him.  Besides,  she'd  probably  say  no 
anyway.  Then  he  got  the  telephone  di- 
rectory and  made  a  memorandum  of  the 
Hollisters'  number! 

It  seems  inconsistent. 

MR.  ALLEN  SEYMOUR,  one  of  the 
younger  attorneys  for  the  Empire 
Central  Railroad,  frowned  as  he  took 
the  card  from  an  office  boy. 
"He'll  have  to  wait,"  he  began. 
"Why,  he's  a  director,  Mr.  Seymour!" 
He  took  a  second  glance  at  the  card. 
"Oh!"  he  said.   "I  didn't  notice!  Let 
him  come  right  along  in!" 

He  was  at  the  threshold  to  welcome 
Mr.  Hollister;  they  appraised  each  other 
thoroughly. 

"Hello,  young  man.  I  liked  you  bet- 
ter in  doeskins !" 

"I  hardly  knew  yov- — come  in!  Sorry 
I  haven't  some  of  Darrell's  cigars  for 
you !" 

"Haven't  time  to  smoke,"  said  the 
newest  director.  "This  is  business! 
We  took  the  Caribbean  in  a  good  deal 
of  a  rush,  you  know — Helen  had  a 
chance  to  run  over  to  Japan  with  some 
friends:  they  left  yesterday.  Well,  I 
told  you  I'm  no  detail  man — we  forgot 
a  lot  of  things.  Helen  just  wired  me 
there's  something  of  hers  on  the  /Irca- 
dia7i,  arriving  to-day — parcel  post.  It 
occurred  to  me  you  might  like  to  take 
it  out  to  her." 

.Seymour  stiffened  in  his  chair. 

"What?" 

"To  Chicago."  Mr.  Hollister  leaned 
over  and  tapped  him  on  the  arm.  "Look 
here,  boy,"  he  said.  "Down  in  Bermuda 
I  told  you  there'd  be  a  chance  some 
day — this  is  it!  After  I  got  this  wire 
from  Helen,  I  was  talking  to  the  first 
vice  president  about  you ;  said  you  were 
too  good  a  man  to  be  caged  in  here; 
said  you  had  resource  and  initiative; 
said  I  hoped  you'd  have  an  opportu- 
nity. Rainier  grinned;  wanted  to  know 
how  I  could  prove  up.  I  said  I'd  bet 
you  could  take  any  old  emergency  and 
slam  it  to  second  ahead  of  the  runner. 
Then  I  had  an  idea.  Listen!"  He 
paused  impressively.  "The  Arcadian's 
due  at  two-thirty.  The  party  in  Chi- 
cago leaves  Polk  Street  Station  at  four 
to-morrow.  You  know  the  trains  on 
your  own  road,  I  suppose.  Well,  Rain- 
ier says  it's  a  physical  impossibility 
for  you  to  get  that  package  off  the  boat 
and  get  it  to  Chicago  in  time.  I  bet 
him  five  hundred  you  could  do  it  with- 
out help.  I  bet  you  can  sit  right  in  that 
chair  and  tell  how  to  do  it.  What  do 
you  think  he  says?  He  says  that  any 
man  who  could  figure  that  out  belongs 
on  the  firing  line,  not  in  the  legal  de- 
partment! I'd  given  it  up.  I  was 
going  to  wire  Helen  it  was  out  of 
the  question.  Then  I  thought  of  you. 
Here's  the  proposition — if  you've  got 
the  grasp  of  detail,  the  sagacity  to  get 
that  package  off  the  steamer,  and  get 
it  to  the  Limited  to-morrow  afternoon, 
Rainier'll  give  you  the  opening  you 
want.    Try  it!" 

Seymour  laughed  nervously. 

"Of  course  there's  a  joke  in  this — " 

"Not  much  there  isn't !  It's  some  dra- 
matic, but  it's  no  joke!" 


"But  the  Arcadian  may  be  late,  and 
even  if  I  caught  the  Coyote  this  after- 
noon I'd  have  only  seven  minutes  lee- 
way in  Chicago — " 

"That's  yotir  lookout!" 

"And,  if  I  get  through — " 

"If  you  get  through,  Rainier'll  know 
you  think  too  fast  and  move  too  fast 
for  a  railroad  lawyer!" 

"All  right,"  said  Seymour.  "I  guess 
I  can  make  it."  He  turned  to  hi.s 
stenographer.  "Send  for  one  of  the 
notaries — anybody."  He  picked  up  his 
desk  telephone.  "Hello!  .  .  .  G.  P.  A., 
please  .  .  .  transportation  to  Chicago 
on  the  Coyote  to-day  .  .  .  it's  for  me 
personally."  Then  to  the  stenographer: 
"Order  a  taxi  for  me — a  closed  car  and 
a  fast  one."  He  looked  at  Mr.  Hollister. 
"You  can  wire  her  I'm  coming,"  he  .said. 
"I'll  be  there!"  He  swung  toward  the 
stenographer:  "Call  the  post  office  and 
make  an  appointment  for  me  with  the 
postmaster  at  half  past  two  sharp." 

"If  he  can't  see  you?" 

"Never  mind  that.  Make  the  appoint- 
ment. Tell  him  who  it  is.  Notary 
coming?" 

"In  just  a  minute." 

"Affidavit— George  H.  Hollister  affi- 
ant— director  of  the  road,  of  course- 
he's  the  father  of  Miss  Helen  Hollister, 
600  East  Sixty-fourth  Street,  to  whom 
is  consigned  a  parcel  of  merchandise 
from — where  from,  Mr.  Hollister?" 

"The  hotel." 

"Hotel  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  due  o 
the  Arcadian  to-day.  Miss  Hollister  lef 
for  Japan  ye.sterday;  her  father's  au 
thorized  to  receive  the  parcel.  Got  her 
telegram,  Mr.  Hollister?  .  .  .  Thank" 
.  .  .  Attach  this  to  the  affidavit.  Th 
write  a  form  introduction  for  me,  ad 
dressed  to  the  postmaster."  He  snatche 
the  telephone.  "Operator!  A.sk  Mr 
Rainier  if  he  can  plea.se  be  in  his  roon 
in  exactly  five  minutes  for  a  signaJ 
ture — it's  Mr.  Holli.ster's  business."  He 
ran  his  hand  through  his  hair.  "No 
we'll  want — oh,  certainly!  ...  Op 
ator!  Call  the  Bermuda  Steamsh 
Company;  find  when  the  Arcadian 
dock.  Wait  a  minute.  Ask  'em  to 
arrange  for  a  pass  for  me  on  official 
business — I'll  have  a  post  office  in- 
spector with  me.  I'll  call  for  it  in  fif-j 
teen  minutes."  He  whirled  in  his  chaiit 
to  face  the  notary.  "Oh,  good!" 
said.  "Just  in  time!  And  when  you're 
through  here  we'll  just  run  in  to 
Rainier's  room  so  you  can  witness  my 
introduction !" 

MR.  HOLLISTER  climbed  aboard  thi 
taxicab  just  as  it  was  leaping  inti 
action.  For  a  score  of  blocks  he  sal 
tense  on  the  edge  of  the  cushion;  ht 
was  catapulted  to  the  floor  at  Twenty^ 
third  Street.  Before  he  had  removed 
the  dents  from  his  hat,  Seymour  waS 
with  him  again,  bearing  credentials 
from  the  steamship  agents.  To  thf 
narrow  cafions  of  the  lower  town  the; 
sped,  down  to  the  big  gray  Federal  Build 
ing,  where  Seymour  dragged  his  com 
panion  from  the  car  and  hurried  hirr 
through  the  swinging  doors.  Whenflj 
they  hurried  out  again  they  had  a" 
stubby,  diffident  man  in  tow,  and  thf 
hands  of  the  Trinity  clock  had  allowei. 
the  world  to  drift  not  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  nearer  eternity.  Again  the  est 
rattled  over  the  cobblestones;  again  Mr, 
Hollister,  bruised  and  shaken,  hung  fa8< 
to  the  window  ledge  and  said  his  prayers. 

"A-all  I  d-do,"  jarred  the  stubby  man, 
"is  to  follow  y-you?" 

"Right!"  said  Seymour.  "We  simply 
see  that  the  parcel-post  bags  come  first 
The  chief  might  have  let  me  open  'em 
on  the  dock  if  I'd  had  my  new  suit  on!' 
The  inspector  glared  at  him. 

They   bounced   over   the   tracks  of 
Water  Street  and  slewed  to  a  standstill 
"She's  here!"  gasped  Hollister. 
"Of  course  she's  here!     Sit  still— 
we'll  be  back!" 

THEY  rejoined  him  immediately  after 
a  United  States  mail  wagon  clat- 
tered away  along  the  docks. 

"Post  office  again!"  .snapped  Sey- 
mour. "But  if  you  can't  show  more 
speed  than  that — " 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  man — " 
"It's  clear  sailing  now,  Mr.  Hollis- 
ter. The  parcels  have  gone — they'll  be 
opened  by  the  time  we  get  there.  Did 
you  know  he  telephoned  Rainier?  Said 
it  hadn't  ever  been  allowed  before, 
You'll  have  to  sign  one  of  their  own 
blanks,  by  the  way." 

"I'm  going  to — get  off:  at  the  post 
office  .  .  ." 

"You'll  have  to  get  off!"  And  allow- 
ing another  quarter  of  an  hour  for  red 
tape — oh,  I  can  make  it,  I  guess!" 

It  lacked  a  minute  and  thirty  seconds 
of  four  o'clock  when  he  brushed  througii 
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"Where  is  the 
Handy  Oil  Can?" 


"Dolly,  where  is  the  3-in-One  Handy 
Oil  Can  ?" 

"Sister  Sally  was  oiling  the  phono- 
graph, mamma.  " 

"Please  get  it  for  me,  child." 


"Sally,  mamma  wants  the  Handy  Oil 
Can." 

"Brother  Henry  took  it  out  to  the 
garage  to  oil  the  springs  on  the  car." 


"Henry,  have  you  the  Handy  Oil 
Can?" 

"I  had  it,  but  dad  borrowed  it  to  oil 
his  gun.    He's  going  on  a  hunting  trip." 


"Papa,  where  is  the  Handy  Oil  Can  ?" 

"Hello,  Dolly.  The  oil  can?  The 
maid  took  it.  Said  she  was  going  to 
make  a  dustless  duster." 


"Mary  Ann,  mamma  wants  the 
Handy  Oil  Can." 

"Sure,  Miss  Dolly,  your  uncle  George 
just  came  in  and  got  it  to  oil  his  razor." 


"So  you've  got  the  Handy  Oil  Can, 
uncle.  Mamma  needs  it  for  her  sewing 
machine." 

"Take  it,  Dolly.  I'm  through  with  it. 
Just  wanted  a  drop  for  my  razor  and 
strop." 

3 -in -One 

is  the  household  oil.  It  lu- 
bricates, cleans,  polishes  and 
prevents  rust. 


Sold  I 

ifandy  Oil  Can 
If      ,_,  1^ 

10c 

Three  IN  ONE  OIL 

at  all  ! 

^^^m  Iff  VTNTt  POST 

■  lUAN^  AND 

25c 
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the  Terminal  ramp;  he  was  the  last 
man  to  swinp  aboard  the  Coyote;  but 
under  his  arm  he  carried  a  bulky  pack- 
age addressed  to  Miss  Hollister,  and 
ere  the  train  had  entered  the  dingry 
tunnel  Seymour's  heart  had  gone  on 
ahead  to  Chicago. 

TOBACCO  sustained  him  through  the 
night,  for  sleep  was  impossible.  In 
the  morning  he  thought  first  of  the 
train  schedule;  he  was  sickened  with 
fear  until  he  remembered  that  he  hadn't 
reset  his  watch ;  after  that  he  was  mod- 
erately patient.  At  every  station  he 
was  first  on  the  platform,  searching 
'eagerly  for  a  messenger  with  the  tele- 
gram he  expected;  not  until  they 
reached  Kalamazoo  was  he  rewarded. 
The  dispatch  ran: 

Meet  you  iveomivc/  Coyote  as  re- 
quested. Your  wire  read  like  Diamond 
Dick,  but  have  followed  instructions. 
Car  will  be  ready.  Have  permission 
from  police  department  for  speed,  and 
irill  be  accompanied  by  special  officer. 
All  traffic  men  from  station  to  station 
warned  to  permit  passage.  Limited 
leaves  Track  14,  and  gateman  will  let 
you  throvgli.  Party  in  special,  last  car. 
^Vill  be  hanged  how  you  knew  condi- 
tion of  streets,  but  you  apparently  did. 
Have  arranged  with  city  for  clearance 
over  bridge  as  you  suggest,  and  road 
will  be  open  from  3.45  to  S..'^5.  Best 
I  could  do.  Phillips. 

And  in  Chicago  Phillips  was  waiting 
for  him. 

PHILLIPS  was  a  stout  young  man 
with  glasses ;  he  held  the  glasses 
with  one  hand  and  Seymour's  arm  with 
the  other,  escorting  him  at  top  speed 
through  the  shed,  down  the  stairs,  and 
into  a  huge  limousine.  Seymour  could 
have  hugged  him. 

"Must  have  kept  you  thinking, 
Jimmy!"  he  commented  as  soon  as  he 
had  caught  his  breath. 

"Thinking !  We've  turned  three  city 
departments  upside  down  for  you,  old 
top!    How  do  you  like  the  car?" 

"Good!  I've  got  eight  minutes — 
ahead  of  time,  weren't  we?  Who's  the 
maitre  d'hotel  up  front?" 

"The  what?  Careful,  young  fellow — 
that's  a  police  captain!  This  is  a  police 
patrol — only  different.  Belongs  to  the 
city.  Official  business,  Allen?" 
"Very.  Can't  say  a  word." 
He  glanced  at  his  watch;  there  re- 
mained seven  minutes. 

"Easy — lots  of  time.  Here's  the 
bridge!  Ah!  Say,  how  in  thunder  did 
you  know  we'd  have  to  detour?" 

"Part  of  my  .iob,"  said  Seymour. 
"Now,  hit  her  up!  Why,  he's  got  a 
gong  instead  of  a  siren!" 

"He's  got  both — it's  a  police  car, 
Allen.  Thought  of  it  after  I  wired  you. 
No  need  to  worry  about  traffic.  Don't 
mind,  do  you?" 

"No.    Don't  wait  for  me  at  the  sta- 
tion, .lim.    I'll  drop  in  to-morrow." 
"Right." 

"It's  on  your  side.    Mind  holding  the 
door  open?" 

THE  clock  in  the  waiting  room  showed 
four  minutes  of  the  hour.  The  gate- 
man  thrust  his  bulk  before  the  man 
with  no  ticket  and  suddenly  stepped 
aside.  At  the  rear  end  of  the  Limited 
was  a  private  car;  on  the  observation 
platform  a  group  of  people  looked  down 
at  the  young  man  who  ran  so  desper- 
ately when  there  were  so  many  min- 
utes to  spare.  Seymour,  up  the  for- 
ward steps  despite  the  attempt  of  the 
Ethiop  to  halt  him,  da.shed  through  the 
corridor.  Miss  Hollister  stood  in  the 
main  compartment. 

"There!"  he  panted.     "I  got  here, 
didn't  I?" 

Speechless,    stunned,    she  gestured 
toward  him. 

"It's — it's  what  you  wanted,  isn't  it — 
Helen?" 

"You  did  bring  it,  didn't  you?" 
"Of  course." 
"You — you  knotv,  then!" 
"Know  what?" 
"What  it  i.s." 

He  shook  his  head.    "How  should  I?" 

"Open  it,"  she  whispered. 

He  broke  the  cord,  tore  off  the  heavy 
wrappings.  There  was  a  long  paste- 
board box,  protected  by  corrugated 
stock;  inside  a  sheaf  of  withered  roses 
and  a  card — his  own. 

"Helen!" 

She  had  drawn  back  to  the  wall  and 
she  leaned  against  it,  trembling. 

"Your  note — the  one  you  wrote  in 
Bermuda.  It  came  before  I  left  New 
York.  It  said — oh,  I  wanlcd  my  flowers ! 
And  I  cabl(?d  to  have  them  sent — " 

"Listen,  Helen!  Have  you  got  to  go? 
On  this  party,  I  mean.    Have  you?" 
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"Not  if — if  there's  a  reason  for  me 
to — to  stay — " 

He  seized  her  arm.     "Come,  dear! 
Hurry!    We  can  explain — " 

"But — my  things,"  she  said  faintly. 

THE  hand  baggage  hadn't  yet  been 
distributed;  in  an  indiscriminate  pile 
it  blocked  the  passageway.  Seymour 
clutched  a  kit  bag  and  a  suit  case;  Miss 
Hollister  snatched  a  useless  contrivance 
of  silk  and  silver;  together  they  ran 
to  the  vestibule;  he  helped  her  to  alight. 
The  darky,  gaping,  stretched  out  his 
hand;  Seymour  deterred  him. 

"Leave  'em  there!  Novj  hurry,  dear!" 
They  were  opposite  the  observation 
platform.  As  the  Limited  set  itself  in 
sluggish  motion  four  people  rose  simul- 
taneously and  shrieked  in  amazement  at 
the  girl  they  were  leaving  behind  them. 
"I'm  sorry,"  she  called  tremulously. 
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Tugs  and  steamships  come  along- 
side and  vomit  hot  coal  smoke  and 
sparks  over  this  roof.  Wind  and 
storm  get  a  full  sweep.  But  the 
roof  IS  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof 
— the  one  kind  that  is  not  hurt  by 
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That  is  why  the  Barrett  Specifica- 
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method  of  construction. 
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more  without  leaks  or  repairs  or 
maintenance  expense.  They  cost 
less  to  build  than  any  other  perma- 
nent roof.  They  take  the  base  rate 
of  insurance  and  are  approved  by 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

Copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification,  with 
roofing  diagrams,  free  on  request. 
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"I  can't  go!  I'm  mvfully  sorry.  I've 
got  to  stay,  and — and  be  married!" 

"It's  my  fault!"  called  Seymour. 
"Send  her  trunks  back  to  New  York, 
will  you?  Send  everything!  She'll 
write  to-night  to  explain !  Sorry  to  bust 
up  your  party!"  The  four  on  the  plat- 
form stood  open-mouthed  and  choked 
and  struggled  for  speech;  the  Limited 
slipped  away  into  the  middle  distance. 

"There!"  said  Seymour,  waving  to  a 
porter.  "Now  you  can  go  over  to  the 
Blackstone,  and  I'll  go  to»the  Univer- 
sity Club,  and  we'll  wire  your  father  to 
come  and  take  us  home,  and — "  The 
man  of  eminent  detail  broke  off,  glanced 
sharply  at  Miss  Hollister,  and  addressed 
the  bewildered  darky.  "Get  us  a  taxi 
in  a  hurry,"  he  said,  "and  stop  at  the 
news  stand  on  the  way  and  get  a  bottle 
of  lavender  salts — and,  porter!  Get  a 
Blank  taxi — they're  more  comfortable." 


All  for  Russia 

Continued  from  page  9 


withered  by  housewifery  and  hoeing  cab- 
bages, where  the  fighting  was  going  on. 

"Warsaw  has  fallen,"  said  the  soldier. 

"I  know.  I  can  read,"  replied  Maxim. 
"If  the  people  would  pray  more,  we 
would  get  it  back  again." 

His  mother's  knotted  fingers  clung 
to  his  sleeve,  and  her  thin,  dry  lips 
were  shut  tight.  Vera  cried  a  little 
and  allowed  herself  the  torture  of  mem- 
ories of  spring  days  when  they  had 
danced  together  outdoors  on  the  green 
behind  the  communal  steam  bathhouse. 
So  Maxim  left  his  village  with  his 
young,  strong  body  and  his  good,  un- 
trained mind  and  a  woolen  blouse,  a 
woolen  suit,  and  a  pair  of  greased 
boots;  with  him  he  took  all  that  he  had. 

The  eggshell  of  his  narrow  world  had 
burst.  In  a  daze  and  a  dream  the  dirty 
old  passenger  car  whisked  him  through 
the  sleepless  night,  crowded  among 
other  young  men  whose  lips  had  just 
begun  to  show  a  growth  of  hair  and 
who  chattered  ceaselessly  about  the  war 
and  their  own  villages  and  new  rumors 
until  drowsiness  and  stupor  overcame 
them. 

They  were  all  muzhiks  gathered  up 
for  the  service  of  the  Czar.  Maxim  stared 
at  their  shadowy  outlines  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  one  candle  at  the  end  of 
the  car,  the  rays  of  which  were  reflected 
on  the  gilt  of  an  icon  at  the  other  end. 
But  for  the  most  part  he  pressed  the 
end  of  his  straight  nose  against  the 
windowpane,  watching  the  showering 
sparks  from  the  wood-burning  locomo- 
tive and  the  villages  which  flashed  by, 
lying  dark  against  the  white  film  of 
moonlight  on  the  fields. 

The  next  day  was  the  most  note- 
worthy of  all  his  life,  thought  Maxim, 
for  the  train  had  taken  him  to  Petro- 
grad,  the  capital  of  his  country!  This 
was  a  place  of  dreams  indeed! 

Out  of  the  train  tumbled  all  the 
new  recruits,  and  they  were  marched 
down  the  Nevsky  Prospect  as  far  as  the 
Letainy  Prospect,  grinning  at  the  won- 
derful life  on  the  great  capital  thor- 
oughfare, at  the  unbelievable  buildings, 
monuments,  and  shops;  gayly  uniformed 
coachmen,  beautiful  ladies,  and  sol- 
diers in  many  uniforms;  Cossacks  in 
gay  cloaks  and  dashing,  prancing 
horses;  officers  with  tinkling  medals 
and  clanking  swords;  the  Cathedral  of 
Our  Lady  of  Kazan,  and  gilded  domes 
and  spires. 

Only  once  did  Maxim,  breathless  with 
wonder  and  fear,  laugh.  This  was  when 
he  saw  himself  and  the  others  turn  the 
street  corner  into  the  gloomier  avenue. 
The  petty  officer  in  uniform  ran  for- 
ward and  turned  the  leaders  as  a  shep- 
herd turns  the  course  of  animals;  it 
was  exactly  as  if  the  men  had  been  a 
flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cattle. 

They  all  went  past  numerous  Red 
Cross  signs,  denoting  hospitals  for  the 
wounded  from  the  front,  on  to  the  mili- 
tary barracks.  And  there  Maxim  was 
given  a  uniform,  shoes,  and  belt.  They 
were  the  best  clothes  he  had  ever  had; 
to  him  they  seemed  to  be  a  gift  from  the 
Czar,  a  personal  gift,  and  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  himself  in  a 
mirror  he  was  filled  with  vain  thoughts 
which  may  have  been  forgiven  because, 
like  the  millions,  Maxim,  in  his  visored 
cap  and  his  long  frieze  coat,  with  his 
broad  shoulders,  ample  chest,  hard, 
clean  cheeks,  and  well-shaven  chin,  was 
a  magnificent  picture  of  a  soldier.  And 
he,  the  humble  muzhik  Maxim,  had 
gazed  upon  the  great  red  buildings  of 
government  around  the  open  space 
where  stands  the  towering  column  of 
Alexander  the  First  and  had  seen  the 
palace  of  the  Czar  and  canal  boats  pass- 
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ing  under  the  Nicolai  Bridge  when  the 
sunset  was  reflected  on  the  River  Neva! 

They  taught  Maxim  to  be  a  soldier. 
Who  were  "They?    They  were  the  Gov- 
ernment.  They  were  the  man  above  th^^ 
man  above  the  man  above.    They  wer^ 
Authority.     That  is  who  They  vrere^ 
Maxim  did  not  understand  it  very  well. 
He  was  told  that  They  were  the  bureau- 
cracy under  the  Czar. 

There  were  ministers  and  ranks  or 
grades  or  chins,  as  they  are  called, 
and  some  were  dishonest  and  some  were 
incompetent,  so  that,  at  any  rate,  it 
made  a  very  stupid,  clumsy  machine 
which  did  little  rather  badly  and  did 
that  little  with  slowness.  But,  in  any 
case,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  about 
it.  The  peasants  were  making  Russia, 
and  those  who  were  breaking  it  were 
much  more  intelligent  than  the  peas- 
ants, and  besides  They  were  They,  and 
Maxim  was  only  Maxim. 

So,  under  the  Ministry  of  War,  there 
were  ranks  in  the  army  too,  descending 
to  the  man  who  drilled  the  squad  in 
which  Maxim  learned  to  be  a  soldier  and 
fight  with  a  "3-line"  rifle  to  which  a 
bayonet  is  fixed  permanently.  Maxim 
took  the  drilling  seriou.sly  except  on 
rare  occasions  when  he  felt  a  tempta- 
tion to  laugh.  On  these  occasions,  when 
the  company  to  which  he  belonged  and 
other  companies  were  engaged  in  march- 
ing and  practicing  the  manual  of  arms 
in  the  square  before  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Isaac,  where  the  grim,  sullen,  and 
vandalized  German  Embassy  stand^» 
stripped  of  its  decorations  by  a  mob,  o^|| 
in  Dvortsovy  Square,  or  on  the  great 
Field  of  Mars,  upon  which  the  slanting 
sun  sometimes  tries  to  throw  the  shad- 
ows of  the  cupolas  of  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection,  the  men  cast  in 
the  image  of  God  suddenly  seemed 
to  be  cattle  or  sheep,  herded  and 
driven.  And  Maxim  would  laugh  to 
himself  at  the  idea. 

A  Fatuous  Faith 

TO  him,  a  peasant,  the  new  world  of 
Petrograd  and  eternal  drill,  drill, 
drill  was  a  dream  world.  Everything 
in  it  was  confusingly  wonderful,  and 
nothing  in  it  was  real.  He  never  knew 
there  were  so  many  men  in  the  world  as 
he  saw  being  made  into  soldiers.  Com- 
panies and  regiments  which  had  been 
in  training  for  weeks  and  weeks  disap- 
peared every  few  days  and  new  squads 
appeared.  The  new  squads  came  in  by 
day,  and  the  old  disappeared  during  the 
night,  marching  silently  through  side 
streets  toward  the  railroads  with  their 
guns  and  their  equipment.  Word  was 
passed  around  that  Russia  would  swamp 
her  enemies  by  the  number  and  the  cour- 
age of  her  men,  and  confidence  was 
manufactured  by  a  government  which 
had  failed  to  manufacture  shrapnel.  If 
Americans  and  other  foreigners  could 
be  taken  down  to  the  Russian  winter 
front  and  cajoled  into  believing  that  the 
Russian  army  was  in  shape  to  sweep 
over  into  Austria,  regaining  all  her  lost 
territory,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Maxiffli 
with  his  blind  faith  in  a  Russia  loving 
God  and  the  Slav  power,  believed  that 
he  was  an  infinitesimal  unit  in  the  mil- 
lions who  would  know  great  victories. 

The  swing  of  the  Russian  marching 
step  began  to  rise  from  his  feet  to  enter 
his  brain.  The  sound  of  the  band  stirred 
his  blood.  He  saw  the  Imperial  Cos- 
sack Guard  practicing  cavalry  charges 
on  the  Field  of  Mars,  and  he  believed 
that  nothing  could  withstand  such 
sword-drawTi  onslaughts.  Winter  had 
come,  and  the  Summer  Garden,  virith  its 
granite  urns  and  its  strange,  deserted 
acres,  was  covered  with  the  same  snow 
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BOATS 

YACHT  UG^rriNG 


Startino  4  Liohting  Battery 

for  A\itomobiles 

Is  made  hy  iKe  oldest  and  largest 
manufacturer  of  storage  batteries 

THAT  statement  is  certainly  the  strongest  assur- 
ance possible  that  an  **JBxi'^C'*  Battery  will  give 
you  good  service  in  your  car.  A  company  could  not 
stay  in  business  for  28  years  and  continually  main- 
tain the  leading  position  if  that  company  had  not 
been  able  to  fully  satisfy  the  large  majority  of  all 
storage  battery  users. 

The  large  Lighting  and  Power  Companies,  the 
U.  S.  Navy  in  its  submarines,  the  Electric  Vehicle 
Manufacturers,  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  Tele- 
graph Companies,  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph 
Co.,  many  of  the  prominent  gas  car  makers — these 
are  but  a  few  of  the  big  battery  users  who  for  years 
have  employed  **l6xit)e"  Batteries. 

The  ''3£Xtt)e''  is  the  original  Uniseal  Battery — 
each  cell  a  separate  sealed  unit,  no  bulky  sealing 
compound — therefore  larger  plates,  greater  power. 

**l6xlt)C"  Service  is  not  a  new  proposition.  The 
growth  in  the  use  of  electric  vehicles  during  the  past 
ten  years  is  in  no  small  way  due  to  **J£xit)e"  Service. 
There  are  fourteen  Sales  Offices,  fourteen  "J^Xi^e" 
Depots  and  hundreds  of  **l6xit)e"  Service 
Stations  throughout  the  country.  These 
Depots  and  Service  Stations — all  in  charge 
of  battery  experts — stand  ready  to  inspect 
your  battery  and  to  give  you  any  infor- 
mation regarding  it  free  of  charge. 

The  strength,  reputation,  facilities  and  organization  back 
of  the  *'£xit)C"  Battery  are  for  every  car  owner  an  unequalled 
and  unquestionable  guarantee  of  dependability. 

The  book  "A  Sure  Start  Assured,"  answers  most  of  the  ordinary  bat- 
tery questions.  Get  a  copy  from  any  sales  office.  It's  free — it's  entertaining. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERYCO. 

I""*""'""  Manufacturer  of 

The  ••  CIMoiiDe  ^IccHtmitatoc      The  '•Tluoor  Bcciiimilator  " 

The  "£xtOe",  "  TH^CapsJEXlOC  ",    "  Cbin* JEXl&C  "  and  "  1IronclaC>=]£XlC>C  "  Batteries 
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Ddsge  Brother 

WINTER  CAR 

Thoroughness  of  construction, 
which  you  have  come  to  as- 
sociate with  Dodge  Brothers 
manufacturing  methods,  is 
apparent  in  these  Winter  Cars 


They  afford  not  only  protection,  but  the 
further  advantages  of  wide-opening  doors 
of  standard  coupe  height,  windows  adjust- 
able for  ventilation,  electric  lighting,  clear 
vision,  etc.,  which  properly  come  under  the 
head  of  comfort. 


The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 

The  price  of  the  Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  com- 
plete, including  regular  mohair  top,  is  $950 
(f  o.  b.  Detroit) 
Canadian  price  $1335  Cadd  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers^  Detroit 


ill 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munr  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  689  Woolworlh  BIdg.,  N.Y. 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE :  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Pays  S  JL  Oards.circulars,  bonk,  paper. 
I   JL  Xi,  il  Pres.s$5.Largcr$18.  Rotary$60 

  Savemoney.  Printforothers, 

big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  factory  for  catalog  of 
presses,  TYPE,  cards,  samples 
The  Press  Co*  Merlden.  Conn 


"MMfc  Write  factory  for  catalog  of 

Own 

Negro  MinstrelWig  50c,  Burnt  Cork  25c,  Red 
for  Lips  15c;  Imitation  Diamond  Stud  or  Ring, 
25c;  Entire  Outfit,  $1.00.  Send  three  2c  stamps 
for  complete  catalog  of  Wigs,  Plays  and 
Make-Up  Material;  also  Art  of  Making  Up. 
B.  TRADEMORE  CO.      TOLErtO.  OHIO 


AlOOOOWile^ 
ACuaranteeoii 
\Bncts6itIirei 


•A  specific  10,000  mile  written 
guarantee  for  every  Brictson 
Tire  user.  Tire  economy  and 
protection  against  punctures, 
blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
8on  Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 

f;3Soline  proof  and  wonfler- 
ully  resilient  andeasy  riding. 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  out  at  our  risk  the  wonderful 
service  qualities  of  Brictson  Pneuma- 
tic Tires.  Don'tpay  unless  satisfied. 
Write  today  for  details  of  Free  Trial 
Flao  and  descriptive  book. 

THE  BRICTSON  MFG.  CO. 
36  -26  Brictson  BIdg.  Brooklngs,S.D.j 


HtALWSttKtRS 


Sufferers  with  Tuberculosis  will  find  Relief  and  Cure  in 
this  High  Altitude  and  Low  Humidity,  provided  they  have 
the  means  to  secure  the  proper  accommodations. 

SANATORIA,  BOARDING  HOUSES,  COTTAGES, 


RANCH  HOMES. 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX. 


Excellent  opportunities  for  Investments,  Farming,  Stock  Raising,  Poultry, 
etc.  Write  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  for  booklets  on  Climate 
and  Health,  or  for  general  information. 


FREE  BOOKLET  COUPON  .jj^  Just  Fifteen  Minutes  at  Bedtime 

C.  w.  2-12.16-A  \^     I C^SS^^K^^^         ""'y  those  few  minutes  a  day  it  is  possible  foryou 

COLLIER'S  ^    I  \\<vy^^^^nSk        6''t  the  knowledge  of  literature,  the  broad  culture, 

416  West   13th  Street     ^^V  every  University  strives  to  give.     This  is  no 

New  York,  N.  Y.  »\,  idle  promise  :  "I  believe  that  the  faithful  and  con- 

Vou  may  send  mc  the  free  Harvarrt  sideratc  reading  of  these  books  will  give  any  man  the 

Classics  booklet.  \  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  even  if  he  can  devote  lo  them 

\    but  fifteen  minute-s  a  da)'"    says  Dr.  Hliot, 
\    What  books?  The  answer  is  contained  in  the  free  booklet  that  the  cou- 

  %    pen  brings.    It  is  the  most  valuable  booklet  ever  written  for  the  man 

^     who  wants  advice  on  how  or  what  to  read.    It  describes  the  Harvard 

  ^    CUsiics,  Dr.  HIiot's  Famous  Kive-Foot  Shelf  of  Books.    It  is  a  really 

*    delightful  little  book  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  free 
,  ,  ,   ^    and  wilbout  obligation  of  any  sort  on  receipt  of  the  coupon. 


that  creaked  beneath  his  feet;  but  now 
drilling,  bayonet  practice  in  which 
lunges  were  made  at  bundles  of  straw, 
called  by  some  of  the  .soldiers  "Kaiser 
Wilhelms,"  and  singing  songs  in  the 
barracks  were  all  parts  of  a  new  life,  a 
dream  life,  an  intoxicated  life,  a  life 
of  the  drunken  emotions. 

And  then,  suddenly  one  night,  there 
were  secret  orders.  The  company  of 
peasant  soldiers  of  which  Maxim  was 
one  were  moved  hurriedly  from  theii- 
barracks.  No  one  knew  why.  Maxim, 
at  the  station,  watched  the  men  being 
divided  into  squads  and  put  into  box 
cars.  He  laughed  because  in  the  rail- 
road town  near  his  village  he  had  seen 
stock  animals  driven  up  inclined  run- 
ways into  freight  cars  in  the  same  way. 

He  remembered  in  the  night  that 
during  the  mobilization  period  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  he,  asa  young  boy, 
had  seen  soldiers  in  a  train  of  box  cars, 
and  in  his  young  way  he  had  realized 
then  that  the  stalled  train,  with  its 
drunken  soldiers  falling  out  of  the  doors 
and  lying  helpless  in  the  ditches,  meant 
that  vodka  had  rendered  helpless  sol- 
diers, railroad  men,  locomotive  engi- 
neers, and  all.  He  was  glad  that  the 
Little  Father  had  put  an  end  to  this. 
Now  vodka  seldom  appeared  among  the 
soldiers:  only  when  some  doctor  had 
sold  a  pint  for  many  rubles. 

In  the  afternoon  the  train  had  reached 
Mogilev,  and  somebody  told  Maxim  that 
Mogilev  was  the  place  where  the  Rus- 
sian General  Staff,  the  Czar's  staff,  had 
its  headquarters.  The  new  regiment 
was  to  take  the  place  of  an  older  regi- 
ment gone  to  the  front. 

The  Novelties  of  War 

IN  Mogilev  one  could  smell  war: 
there  was  the  faint  odor  of  blood  and 
smokeless  powder.  White-capped  nurses 
of  the  Red  Cross  came  and  went,  and 
doctors  and  squads  of  pri.soners.  A 
watchman  on  the  high  white  tower  bal- 
cony surveyed  the  picturesque  central 
Russian  town  and  could  look  down  on 
companies  of  soldiers  who  went  through 
narrow  streets  singing  stirring  songs  on 
their  way  to  their  bath;  he  could  see  the 
Czar's  residence  surrounded  by  sentry 
boxes  and  the  guards,  all  in  white  fur, 
hugging  their  guns  in  the  cold. 

The  Czar  came  and  went  in  secrecy  to 
and  from  Mogilev  and  Petrograd,  and 
Maxim  never  caught  a  single  glance  at 
him,  but  once  he  saw  General  Alexiev, 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  a  little  bustling  man 
who  was  such  a  contrast  to  the  gray- 
coated  officers  of  the  Russian  army.  A 
certain  kind  of  intelligence  about  his 
new  world  had  come  to  him.  He  had 
been  taught  to  salute  all  officers,  and  he 
had  done  so  in  Petrograd  until  his  arm 
was  tired.  He  knew  how  to  jump  out  to 
the  edge  of  a  sidewalk,  click  his  heels 
together,  and  stand  with  his  right  hand 
trembling  with  rigidity  at  his  cap.  He 
knew  the  Russian  officer  was  a  good- 
natured,  kindly  man,  but  Maxim  was  no 
fool.  And  if  anything  about  could  dis- 
pel the  atmosphere  of  the  grim  business 
of  war,  it  was  the  late  hour  of  some  of 
the  officers'  breakfasts,  the  sleepy  eyes 
of  mid  morning,  and  the  way  in  which 
there  traveled  about  among  the  men  the 
reputation  of  some  special  officer  who 
furnished  a  contrast. 

"Bayonet  All  Prisoners!  " 

FOR  instance,  there  was  Kalpaschni- 
kov,  commanding  the  First  Siberian. 
Maxim  did  not  know  it,  but  Kalpaschni- 
kov,  who  was  in  the  diplomatic  service 
and  once  was  second  secretary  in  the 
Washington  Embassy,  left  the  Foreign 
Office  service  to  fight.  The  First  Si- 
berian is  a  regiment  which  has  already 
enrolled  20,000  men.  This  means  that 
it  has  been  wiped  out  nearly  five  times! 
Even  Maxim  could  distinguish  between 
officers  and  officers.  He  knew  that  most 
of  them  were  good  fellows,  but  not  quite 
"on  their  toes." 

And  finally,  after  the  days  in  Mogilev, 
came  the  order  to  go  to  the  fighting 
front,  somewhere  in  the  south.  So  the 
regiment  of  Maxim  marched  away  in 
the  blinding  snowstorm  of  early  winter. 
There  was  a  railroad  journey  again  and 
a  long  march  with  the  astrakhan  caps 
pulled  down  over  the  ear  tips.  Every- 
thing was  awhirl  with  snow. 

"Remember,"  said  the  voice  of  the 
man  who  marched  next  to  Maxim.  "No 
German  prisoners." 
"Such  are  the  orders?" 
"Fool!"  said  the  man  on  the  other 
side.    "Fool!    There  are  no  orders.  It 
is  understood.    The  Germans  are  kill- 
ing all  Cossacks.    It  is  understood.  No 
German  pri.soners." 
"You  mean — ?" 

"The  bayonet,"  answered  the  others 
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FREE 


WE  have  one  aim  always  in 
view  when  preparing  our 
beautiful  catalogue  of  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds  each  year  —  to 
make  it  of  the  utmost  value  to 
you  in  the  selection,  planting 
and  care  of  your  garden. 

This  year's  copy  exceeds  all  pre- 
vious efforts.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  good  advice,  of  careful  descrip- 
tion, of  beautiful  pictures  and  of 
clear,  simple  cultural  directions 
which  you  will  find  invaluable. 

y'oitr  copy  is  waiting  for  you.    Ask  for 
il  and  it  will  he  mailed  yoii  free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Established  1802 
.S.I.S  Barclay  St.,  through  to54  Park  Place 
NEW  YORK 
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and  get  our  New  1916  Incubatoi 
Book.  Free— Postpaid.  Describe: 
wonderful  Sand  Tray  inventioi 
which  keeps  eggs  moist  and  Edd: 
Current  which  insures  best  ver 
tilation.   Shows  why 

PRAIRIE  STATE 
f\lNCUBATORS 

"Halch  Moil  Chicks  That  Lni" 

Send  for  this  free  book  and  Be' 
why  the  most  successful  poul' 
trymenand  leading a^icultur 

al  colleges  use  and  endorse  Frairii 
State  IncubatorB  and  Broodep" 
Book  also  contains  chapter  or 
Hatching,  Rearinpr  and  Poultrj 
Diseaaes-FREE.  Send  today. 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
127  Main  St..  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Raising  Poultry 


?ry  information  you  nee-i.  Hundr<  _ 
I  women  pay  for  homea  raiaing  poultf, 
..J  back  yard — healthful,  interesting 
Thii  book  tella  how  to  avoid  bes-inner's  costly  mistake*-- kitm 
experience  BuccesBfui  breeders— how  they  etarted, 
srew  and  made  money. 

Describee  America's  ffreatest  money-Bavfnff  line  ^irrrM.TiT- 
of  iniaranteed  incubators,  brooders.   Bouk  in  lar^e  ^ il'ii vSv. 
demand'-write  immediately.  f 
Model  Incubator  Co.,  2oHenry  St..  Buffalo. N.Y. 
Also  3S  Barclay  i>t..New  York  City 


SQUAB  BOOK  FRE 


liwling  I'R  squabB,  I'.'IS  demand  hip 
ever.  8quab  book  free  telling  monej-makine  eiperlcnt 
Ilow  to  Bell  \iy  parcel  post,  how  to  get  to  88  dm.  St 
Btnall,  grow  l>ip.    JIanj  women  niBtmners.    Write  to- 

for  this  big  free  book.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  C 
316  Howard  St.,  Melrose  Highlands.  Massachusetts. 
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Start  amall. 

  Grow  BIG 

Get    winter    effss.  Keep 
healthy  fowls .     Save  year 
ebicks.  Our  Bis  Book  Tells 
Now.  fibowfl  fowls  Id  aataral  colore,  bow  to  feed 
for  ens. select  best  layers, plane  for  bouaee.FRCC 
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GREIDER'S  RNE  CATALOGUE 

of  pu  re  bred  poultry :  70  breeds  illustrated  and  ^ 
scribed,  many  in  color.  Perfect  poultrv  pu'dfr 
all  facts.  IiOW  priceson  stock  and  hatchingeg? 
Incubators  and  brooders.  23  years  in  btuinc; 
Tou  need  this  book.  Send  10c  for  it-today. 
B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  13.Rheeak»,P 


PotiHn|Bm^FR££ 


'The  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping,"  172  .  _ 
Describes  our  popular-priced  incubators— 
jBtyles,8sizes.  20year3leadership.Wrii«iodn 

Cg^toshcabafarGguOept  64  •Buffalo,  N.V. 


en  DDrCnC  valuable  PouKry  Beo 
DU  DnCCUO  Free— New  100-pse 

,  22nd  Annual  Edition.  Fine  purebred  chIcK 
ens.  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys — Norther 
raised,  hardy,  beautiful.  Fowls.  Eggs  an 
Incubators,  low  prices.  America's greates 
poultry  farm.  Write  today  lor  Free  Boo> 
R.  P.  NEUBERT  CO.,   Box  889.  Mankato,  Mini 


1  Qfoct  RaaIt  Profitable  Poultry.  Fl""' 

LalvSl  DUUn  pulillshed:  m  paces  210  pli-tiirrt 
and  beautiful  color  plates.  'I'ells  how  to  succeeil  with 
poultry,  describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  with  5.1  puff- 
bred  varieties.  Lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eccs,  iueii 
(tors,  sprouterfi,  etc.    'I  bis  preat  book  only  .1  rents. 

Berry's  PouKry  Farm,  Box  32,  Clarinda.  Iowa 
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40deBisrn8— all  steel.  Handsome,  coara 
less  thin  wood,  more  durable.  We  can 
save  you  money,  Wrile  for  fr»  c«t»- 
loff  and  and  sp.cia!  pricea. 

KOKOIMO  FENCE  M*CH.  CO, 


7  North  Str.«t,    Kolion..  '"«■ 


Trees— Roses— Vines 

n  small  or  large  lots  at  wholesale  - 
prices.    Catalog  and  Grrcn's  Fruitft' 
Book— FRKE.     Green's  Kursery  Ca.T 
0  WaU  St..  RocbtiUr.  N.  T. 
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Put  a  KODAK 

in  your  Pocket. 

Have  it  ready  for  the  unexpected  that  always 
happens.  There's  a  size  for  the  vest  as  well  as 
the  coat.  Kodak,  you  know,  means  photography 
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that  the  railroad  official  had  received 
100  rubles  a  car  for  his  part  in  the 
transaction.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was 
Russians  who  were  killing  Russians. 
He  thoug'ht  the  enemy  was  responsible. 

Maxim,  however,  recognized  that 
slaughter  was  going  on.  He  thought, 
as  he  ran,  of  his  fancy  that  the  men 
were  like  sheep  or  young  beeves. 

The  sweep  of  some  machine  gun  mow- 
ing down  men  like  the  sweep  of  a  sickle 
or  a  scythe  included  Maxim. 

He   went   pitching  forward   with  a 
half-audible  grunt.     There  was  not  a 
moment  to  think  of  Vera  or  his  mother 
or  the  village  or  even  of  Russia. 
He  had  given  all  for  Russia. 

Truth  Blotted  Out 

SOME  days  later  the  English  news- 
papers which  came  into  Petrograd 
contained  a  dispatch  describing  the  re- 
pulse of  a  Russian  advance.  This  dis- 
patch the  censor  blotted  out  with  a 
sticky  black  ink,  and  over  the  ink  he 
sprinkled  sand  so  that  no  one  curiou.s 
to  know  truth  could  remove  the  ink 
without  scratching  off  the  printing. 

On  that  same  day  a  raven  lit  near  a 
thing  in  the  swamp,  a  thing  which 
looked  like  a  bundle  of  rags.  There 
were  plenty  more  of  such  bundles  scat- 
tered about,  as  the  raven  could  see. 
Maxim  was  not  alone.  .  .  . 

In  death,  just  as  in  life,  he  repre- 
sented the  millions  which  are  Russia. 

Death  Island 

Continued  from  page  7 

engineer  in  it,  with  strict  injunctions 
against  going  ashore,  and  walk  up  the 
beach,  along  the  coral  path,  through 
the  wood  to  the  clearing  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  where 
it  can  be  seen  from  the  sea,  stands  a 
flagstaff  with  a  permanent  wooden  flag 
painted  yellow.  If  you  disregard  that 
warning,  you  do  so  at  your  peril  -  al- 
ways supposing  you  are  not  Scott- 
Braden,  the  chief  medical  officer,  who 
can  make  the  sanitary  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, or  Rob  Cranage,  the  assistant,  who 
has  to  obey  orders  and  come  out  and  in- 
spect the  leper  station  when  he  is  told 
to  do  so.  .  .  . 

Cranage,  the  coral  gravel  of  the  path 
crackling  under  his  boots,  smoked  a  pipe 
as  he  tramped  toward  the  new  iron 
house  in  the  midst  of  the  open  clearing. 
The  three  native  lepers  who  used  to 
live  in  the  sago-bark  humpy  were  dead 
this  good  while,  and  the  humpy  had 
been  burned.  The  pearl  sheller — Portu- 
guese, and  mostly  whitje — who  had  got 
"it"  from  his  Japanese  divers  had 
drowned  himself  a  week  after  they 
took  him  over  to  the  island.  That  was 
before  Marcus  Brock.  Marcus,  there- 
fore, was  the  only  one  here;  he  had 
the  new  iron  house,  and  he  was  in  the 
earliest  stages — but  still,  you  never 
could  tell.  Tobacco  is  a  disinfectant — 
more  or  less.    Cranage  smoked. 

IT  was  a  bother  that  there  were  no 
other  cases  these  six  weeks;  in  conse- 
quence, they  hadn't  been  able  to  give 
the  master  of  Cocos  River  a  servant, 
and  he  was  alone,  save  for  the  visits  of 
Cranage  and  Scott-Braden.  But,  of 
course,  there  would  be  other  cases. 
There  always  were  in  the  Trafalgars. 
Some  Indian  coolie  from  the  planta- 
tions, some  Chinese  storekeeper,  or 
Japanese  diver,  some  white  man,  per- 
haps— though  there  had  been  very  few 
of  these  in  the  history  of  the  islands 
— would  be  rounded  up  and  life-sen- 
tenced. Then  Marcus  would  have  some- 
body to  cook  his  food  for  him  and  bring 
water  from  the  well;  somebody,  per- 
haps, to  talk  with,  play  cards  with, 
share  his  excellent  stores  and  fine  li- 
brary of  books  with.  Money,  that  could 
not  set  him  free  from  Death  Island 
till  Death  itself  opened  the  gate,  had 
done  something  to  make  the  imprison- 
ment bearable.  So  Cranage  said  to 
himself  as  he  swung  up  to  the  house, 
waving  a  cheerful  hand  at  the  quiet 
khaki  figure  sitting  on  the  veranda. 
One  ought  to  be  cheerful  with  people 
sent  to  Death  Island. 

He  stumped  up  on  to  the  veranda  and 
nodded.   "How  goes  it,  Brock?"  he  said. 

Marcus  had  his  bandage  off  and  held 
out  his  arm  in  silence. 

"Much  the  same,"  said  Cranage  wise- 
ly. "These  slow  cases — "  He  looked 
at  the  face  of  the  "slow  case."  The 
man  was  terribly  wasted  in  those  six 
weeks.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  slow 
after  all.  Cranage  saw  a  vision  of  a 
girl  in  thin  black,  with  a  crape-trimmed 
hat — widow's  mourning  in  the  tropics 
— wandering  alone  about  the  wonderful 
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I  i wardens  of  Cocos  River.    He  wondered 
vould  she  be  very  long  alone.   He  won- 
•  liered  if— 
i  Cranagre  pulled  himself  up.  One  must 

■  jiot  be  a  cad,  even  in  thought. 

"House  all  right?"  he  asked,  as  in 
luty  bound. 

/  "You  can  look,"  said  Marcus.  He 
iiad  one  of  his  big  cigars  in  the  corner 

'  )f  his  mouth;  he  spoke  half  through  his 
,eeth,  in  Marcus's  old  way.    It  made 

I  :he  change  in  his  face  seem  worse. 

,■   Cranage  paced  hurriedly  through  the 

■  i;wo  mean  rooms,  with  their  incongru- 
)usly  handsome  furniture,  their  easy- 
;hairs,  bookcases,  bed  from  Cocos 
River;  through  the  detached  kitchen 
ind  bathroom.  They  were  all  scrupu- 
ously  clean.  The  master  of  Cocos 
River  was  no  slacker,  even  here  and 
low.  His  few  wretched  duties  did  not 
TO  undone. 

I  "Anything  to  ask?"  queried  the  as- 
.  jistant,  as  he  came  out  again. 

"I  have  everything,"  said  Marcus. 
Then,  looking  at  the  other  man  with  his 
)urnt-out  eyes:  "How  is  she?" 

"Better  than  you'd  expect,"  said 
Cranage  easily,  sitting  down  on  a  stone 
)utside  the  house.  "You  know,  she  took 
t  worse  than  we  cared  to  let  you  hear, 
it  first.  Very  hysterical.  Wanted  to 
;ome  out  after  you.  Said  something 
about  a  custom  of  the  church  in  the 
Middle  Ages  that  allowed  a  wife  to 
join  her  husband  under  these  circum- 
stances." 

"Yes,  she  wrote  about  that.  Kathy 
Aas  always  very  churchy,"  remarked 
Brock,  taking  out  his  cigar  and  looking 
it  the  end.  "Naturally,  I  told  her  that 
n  these  days — " 

"Oh,  naturally,"  agreed  Cranage. 
'Great  bore  for  you  having  to  have 
/our  letters  sent  open  and  disinfected, 
)ut,  of  course,  we  never — " 

"Of  course  not,"  finished  Marcus  un- 
Wotionally.  He  seemed  to  want  to  be 
eft  alone. 

There  was  a  minute's  silence;  the 
'oral  sea  talked  softly  on  the  reef. 
Cranage,  determined  on  cheering  up 
:he  patient,  ransacked  his  memory  for 
^ome  casual  remark,  but  could  find 
nothing  better  than : 

"Scott-Braden  has  got  another  bunch 
)f  letters  to  his  name;  heard  last  mail. 
He's  almost  too  clever  to  live,  seems  to 
■ne.  Working  himself  to  death.  Seems 
i5ort  of  racin'  to  do  things  and  find 
;hings  out  before — " 

"Before  what?"  asked  Marcus  with 
5ome  slight  curiosity. 
I  "Dunno.    Before  he  dies,  I  expect." 
'  The  crumbling  foam  on  the  far-away 
•eef  whispered — whispered. 

"  I've  sometimes  thought — but  you 
:ould  never  ask  a  fellow  like  him — if 
,16  isn't  afraid  of  eye  trouble,"  went  on 
'  he  young  doctor.  "I'd  lay  my  life  he's 
ifraid  of  somethin'.  Racing.  That's 
xhat  he  is.  He  hardly  takes  time  for 
■neals;  doesn't  sleep  six  hours.  And 
;hat  odd  way  of  shutting  his  eyes  is 
i^rowing  on  him." 

I  "HeU  go  game  if  he  has  to  go — 
j;hat  way,  or  another,"  said  Marcus. 
'Others,  or  himself — Scott-Braden  has 
10  pity,  even  for  Scott-Braden." 
Another  silence. 

"Well,  I  must  be  going,"  announced 
•,he  younger  man.  "Keep  your  spirits 
jp.  Brock.  I  dare  say  you  won't  be 
nuch  longer  alone  out  here.  Sure  to 
ie  another  sometime  or  other  —  per- 
laps  a  white — and  Lord !  when  there 
s  you'll  be  so  cheerful  and  companion- 
ible  together  you'll  hardly  know  your- 
self. Don't  worry  too  much  about 
Mrs.  Brock.  She's  taking  it  all  right. 
Sorry,  of  cour.se,  and  all  that,  but — 
Well,  so  long.  Back  as  soon  as  I  can ; 
iay,  in  a  week." 

"Don't  inconvenience  yourself,"  said 
Marcus  with  a  touch  of  bitterness. 
Then,  to  his  back,  as  it  went  down  the 
>va]k:    "Damned  cart  horse!" 

The  sound  of  the  launch — xpat-spat, 
ipat-xpat  —  grew  faint  and  far-away; 
lied  out.  Marcus,  the  husband  of 
r)retty  Kathy,  who  "flopped" — Kathy, 
>vho  was  like  a  strawberry  jelly; 
Kathy,  who  had  married  a  great 
'State  as  well  as  a  man  and  was  "tak- 
ng  it  better  than  you'd  think" — Mar- 
-UH  clenched  his  hands  till  the  nails 
'>it  into  the  palms,  and  put  his  head 
lown  on  the  veranda  rail.  .  .  . 

THE  king  was  dead,  or  as  good  as 
dead,  and  the  queen  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  live  long. 

When  you  are  a  devoted  mother,  who 
Tas  done  the  best  for  her  daughter  by 
■narrying  her  to  the  richest  man  in  the 
slands,  and  further,  by  restraining  her 
from  the  following  of  absurd  and  hys- 
terical impulses,  you  feel,  naturally 
ind  aimpiy,  that  you  have  earned  your 


reward.  If  the  reward  takes  the 
pleasant  shape  of  a  kind  of  viceregency 
— if  you  find  yourself  queen  in  all  but 
name  of  a  splendid  property  and  a 
magnificent  house  (disinfected  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  laws  of  medical 
science,  and  rearranged  after  your  own 
directions),  you  give  thanks  to  an  over- 
ruling Providence  and  to  ill  winds 
that  blow  somebody  good,  let  your  iron 
bungalow  on  the  highroad  and  settle 
yourself  firmly  upon  the  throne  of 
Cocos  River.  You  make  your  daughter 
go  out,  and  refuse  to  let  her  mope. 
You  are  shocked  and  upset,  but  never- 
theless very  firm  with  her  when  she  de- 
velops unheard-of  ideas  and  wants  to 
do  things  that  make  your  blood  run 
cold  to  think  of.  You  call  in  the 
Anglican  clergyman,  who  talks  about 
submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and 
the  chief  medical  officer,  who  says  that 
he  would  not  allow  it  for  an  instant. 
You  see,  she  is  clinging  to  the  idea,  in 
a  persistent,  glutinous  way  of  her  own 
— Kathy  always  did  cling  to  something 
or  somebody — and  you  make  her  go 
out  motoring,  go  out  visiting,  go  out 
boating — anything  to  distract  her  mind. 
Kathy  never  was  clever;  the  Plimsoll 
mark  of  her  mind  stops  short  at  one 
idea.  She  gets  thin  and  mopes  in  spite 
of  all  your  care.  Y'ou  are  dispropor- 
tionately glad  to  see  her,  at  last,  take 
up  a  fad.  Kathy  wants  to  drive  her 
own  launch  on  the  river.  Well,  it  is  a 
safer  freak  than  driving  her  own  motor 
on  the  highroad.  You  engage  an  ex- 
cellent engineer  for  her,  and  let  her 
amuse  herself  with  levers  and  plugs 
in  his  stolid  company.  It  does  her 
good,  somehow  or  other;  she  puts  on 
a  little  flesh,  and  the  color  creeps  into 
her  white  lips.  Running  up  and  down 
the  Cocos  River,  and  sometimes  out 
into  the  bay  a  little  space,  she  passes 
hours  that  would  otherwise  be  idle — 
she  does  not  "mope."  And  you  tell  the 
doctor  and  the  clergyman  that  she  is 
improving.  And  you  order  new  lace 
curtains — real  lace — up  from  Sydney 
for  the  drawing  room,  and  you  get  a 
medical  book  and  study  in  secret  to 
find  out  how  long  "it"  usually  takes. 
And  you  are  not  at  all  pleased  by  what 
you  read.  .  .  . 

IT  WAS  night  upon  Death  Island,  a 
night  with  little  moon.  About  one 
o'clock  a  faint  hoarfrost  of  light  began 
to  silver  the  fronds  of  the  coco  palms 
behind  the  iron  house,  and  the  small, 
soft  breeze  that  comes  with  moonrise 
stirred,  ever  so  lightly,  the  folds  of 
Marcus's  mosquito  curtain.  The  man 
who  had  been  king  of  Cocos  River  and 
had  married  Kathy  moved  slightly  in 
his  lonely  sleep  and  sighed.  Sometimes 
he  dreamed — dreams  vivid,  bittersweet, 
that  he  dared  not  remember  when  he 
woke.  He  was  not  dreaming  now. 
Marcus,  like  many  strong  men,  slept 
heavily  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night. 
Had  he  been  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy 
in  those  hours,  it  had  gone  ill  with  him. 
But  there  was  not  a  native  in  all  the 
Trafalgars,  wild  or  tame,  who  would 
have  dared  to  run  the  prow  of  his 
canoe  ashore  on  the  beach  of  Death 
Island.  Doors  and  windows  of  the  iron 
house  lay  open  to  the  night,  and  Death 
himself  kept  guard. 

The  night  crept  on  a  little.  There 
was  more  moonlight  now;  the  path  out- 
side the  house  showed  white  against 
the  tangle  of  low  bush  that  edged  it. 
Something  tinkled  faintly  among  the 
coral  gravel,  stopped,  waited,  tinkled 
again.  The  air — or  something  else — 
seemed  listening.  There  was  no  sound 
but  the  talking  of  the  moon-white  reef, 
far  out  at  sea,  and  from  Marcus's  room 
the  heavy  breathing  of  deep  sleep. 

Something  —  or  somebody — laughed, 
very  softly  in  the  shadow.  There  was 
a  rustling  and  a  stir;  it  might  have 
been  the  breeze  of  night  among  the 
jasmines  at  the  window.  Marcus 
slept.    Later  he  dreamed. 

And  in  the  morning  the  dream,  was 
true. 

"Kathy!"  he  shouted.  He  sat 
straight  up  and  stared  at  her,  trem- 
bling with  dismay  and  red  with  delight. 
"Oh,  my  girl,  what  have  you  done?" 

Kathy  put  both  arms  round  his  neck. 
She  laughed  shamelessly. 

"Not  the  doctor  and  all  his  stafli' 
can  send  me  back  now,"  she  said. 

They  argued  all  the  morning,  but 
that  was  what  it  came  to  in  the 
end.  .  .  . 

ALL  the  afternoon  they  watched 
.  anxiously  for  Scott-Braden.  Kathy 
knew  that  her  elopement  was  sure  to 
be  found  out  almost  at  once — where 
there  are  natives  there  are  no  secrets 
— and  both  she  and  Marcus  expected 
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"Steel  Window  Sash,  in  these  irregnlar  openings  you  insist 
upon,  will  take  four  to  six  weeks  or  more  for  delivery." 

"What!  Four  to  six  weeks?  I  can't  wait!  You've  got  to 
get  my  building  enclosed  before  that." 

"Well  there's  one  thing  we  can  do." 

"What?" 

"Alter  these  dimensions  just  a  few  inches  so  openings  will 
take  Fenestra  Stock  Sash.  The  Fenestra  people  will  ship 
stock  units — thirty-one  different  styles  and  forty-five  dififerent 
sizes— in  ten  days  from  the  time  your  order  reaches  Detroit." 
"Yes,  but  the  cost — " 

"It's  less  than  any  other  steel  sash  you  can  buy,  because  these 
types  are  made  in  big  quantities  and  held  in  stock." 

"The  name  is 


SOLID  STEEL  WINDOWS 


'nee.  u.s.  pat.  off.»» 


you  say  ?" 
"Yes." 

"All  right,  we'll  give  them  the  order.  What  is  the  address 
of  the  manufacturer?" 

"Fenestra"  is  made  by 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

Dept.  B5,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Delivered  Y?u  FREE 

A  sample  1916  model  "Rmng^r"  bicycle, 
on  approval  and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Writo  at  onco  for  large  illustrated 
catalogs  Bhowing:  complete  line  of  bicycles, 
tires  and  supplies,  and  particulars  of  moat 
marvelous  offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  our /Owpr/C0S 
and  remarkable  terms. 

RtDER  AGENTS  Wan  fa-BoyB, 
make  money  taking  orders  for  Bicycles, 
Tiros  and  Sundries  from  our  bi^  catalog. 
Do  Bualneas  direct  with   the  leading  bicycle 
house  in  America.   Do  not  buy  until  you  Siaow 
^  hat  we  can  do  for  you.  WRITE  TO  US. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  L-54,  CHICAGO 
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STUDY  AT  HOME 
BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

(  Inly  reco?Di2eil  rcsidenl  law  school  in  U.  S.,  (  oiilerriii;;  De ^rpe  of 
Ituchclor  of  Laws—  LL.B  — by  correspondence.  Only  law  siiiool  in 
U.  S.  con<li)cting  fttitndnrd  rosiilent  Bcho«»l  ami  giving  hamo  inBtriie- 
ll'inv  by  mail.  Over  450  rIns8>room  lectures.  F:iculty  of  over  30 
liroitiinent  lawyers.  Gunramee  to  prepaie  graduates  lo  pass  b%r  ex- 
.'iiiiinntiOD.  Only  law  school  giving  ('Dmplete  Course  ia  Orator,t  and 
Public  Speaking.  School  liignly  endorseii  and  recomTiieinie-i  by  (ioT, 
Offlrials,  Biisini'ss  Blen,  Noted  Lawyers  and  Siadents.  Only  n  slitu- 
ti"ri  ot  its  kiQii  in  the  woiid.  Send  lo'lav  for  Lar^e  Handsomely 
Illiistrtted  rrosperdis.  Speri  vl  m.irses  for'nusinrss  Men  ai.d  Bankers- 
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Know  a  man  by  his  "hand" 


This  book  gives  the  clues  to 
character  revealed  by  every  per- 
son's penmanship,  as  described 
by  William  Leslie  French,  the 
celebrated  Graphologist.  It  is 
illustrated  with  fifty  specimens  of 
handwriting.  You  will  probably 
recognize  yours  among  them. 

A  new  edition  has  just  been  printed  to  supply 
the  great  demand.  If  you  desire  a  copy,  it  n:ill  be 
sent  luith  tnuelue  different  patterns  of  Spencerian 
Steel  Pens  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 
349  Broadway,  New  York 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway,  New  York  C  W 

I  enclose  ten  cents  for  twelve  different  kinds 
of  Spencerian  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  book, 
"What  Your  Handwriting  Reveals." 
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DID  YOU  VISIT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  IN  1876? 


That's  a  long  time  back.  But  that  was 
about  the  time  that  Richmond  Straight 
Cuts  were  first  made. 

These  cigarettes  were  the  first  high- 
grade  cigarettes  made  in  the  United 
States.  That  they  are  so  popular  today 
bears  out  the  old  saying  that  "Quality 


— like  a  woman  with  a  secret — will 
tell  in  the  end." 

In  all  these  years,  the  high  quality  of 
Richmond  Straight  Cuts  has  never 
varied.  Their  "bright"  Virginia  tobacco 
has  the  same  characteristic  and  appeal- 
ing taste  today. 


PLAIN  OR  CORK  TIP- 15  Cents 


AIG 
Cigarettes 
1 


Besides  the  regular  package  shown  here, 
these  cigarettes  are  also  packed  in  at- 
tractive tins,  50  for  40  cents;  100  for  75 
cents.  These  larger  packages  will  be  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  if  your  dealer 
cwnot  supply  you. 


RICHMOND.VinsiNi«,US.A. 


U66En»MrMS  TOBACCO  CO  succeesoK. 

PKEFEKKED  BY  GENTLEMEN  MOW  AS  THEM 


PLAYING  CARDS 


For  Social  Play 

Congress  Cards  are  a  delight  to  sight 
andtouch  The  backs  are  gemsofart. 
The  finish  makes  dealing  a  pleasure. 
Air-Cushion  Finish    Clab  Indexes 


^PLAYING  CARDS 


CLUB 
INDEXES 

25C 

IN  STAMPS  I 


For  General  Play 

The  sun  never  sets  on  Bicycle 
Cards.  Used  the  world  over  be- 
cause of  their  quality. 

iTory  or  Alr-Cuihion  Finish 


I. 


NTHE  U.S. playing  card  CO..  CINCINNATI.  U.SA> 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

Yon  can  make  iA^  m^mey  as  an  illustrator 
or  carloonisi  tor  newspripf  rs  or  mapazines. 
My  i-racliral  Mysteiii  of  pers  i 


Mv  i-raclnal  xysteiii  ot  pers  nal  u-dni-iual  (T 
leMona  \>j  mnil  will  develop  your  talent.  Fifteen 
years  sui  cfeeful  work  for  netrapapere  and  niaea-    /  jT- 
lines  qiiBlifies  uie  to  teach  ^oii.  C.'pv  this  sketch 
of  President  WilBiiii.    Let  ine  Bee  what  you  can  ^ 


rith  it.  Send  it  to  ine  with  Cc  in  atainpe  and 
I  will  Bend  you  »  test  lesson  plate,  also  collec- 
tion of  drawiDgs  shonlofc  pfiflsiliiliiiea  for  VOU. 

The  Landon  school 

U35  Srhoflold  BldfT.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

TT  A  If  17  in  addition  to  resident 
Ilv/llllj  work,  offers  alto  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 


STUDY 


For  detailed  in. 
formation  address 

U  of  C.  (Di».  A)  Chicago,  III. 
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Fl 


is  a  modiNed  4/^tandard  Glujen  Flofir  prepared 
as  a  soothfWg  an\  nutritiou^iet  £^  Dyspepsia, 
Obesity.  Deoility  atad  mil^rase^f  Kidney  and 
Liver  troubleV  It  ^ritaiaC  20>y6f  gluten,  double 
the  percentage  orf  ordi\^^  whaflt  flour,  and  makes 
delicious  foods  evy^y^o^.  Not  a  substitute 
for  our  standard 


which  is  ove^)5i  cldten,  ^cescri^d  by  physicians 
as  a  diet  fojl^iiabarics  and\ever^cases  of  above 
troubles.  >To  be^afe.  insist\n  gemng  the  Criss- 
cross (=tte)  brands  of  Gluten  FVur  aiVd  other  cereal 
specialMes.  ^or  booklet  or  sai^ples  ^dress: 

FARWELL  &  RHINES,  WatertoA  N.  Y..  U.S.A. 


Atwood  Grapefruit 

As  to  Flavor,  in  a  Class  by  Itself,  i 

Price  about  the  same  as  the  common  variety.  ' 
Your  dealer  will  supply  it. 

Always  in 
this  wrapper 

MfRlllICOMPMl) 
\   MANAVISU.  / 

Q17YUAL  KNOWLEDGE 

OIIjZV    a  $2  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  $1 

KyWiiifi-l.i      olt  Hall,  Ph.  1).     N  -t-l  niilhr.iily  r.nrl  le.  liire..  M, 
Fiiiin  TralliH  of  Si>x  L\fe  th.nt  yoimg  men  and  young  womon,  yonng 
wives  .iiid  himb.andrt.  fnllit^rH,  mothi-rn,  toitehtTs  nnd  nurses  should 
know.    Sex  fiicts  liitherlo  mlsnnderstood.    Complete,  S-IO  pa^eB— 
llluntraled.     In  iilriii.  «ra|ifi.ir;  Di.lv        po«la(;e  lOi;  exln. 

American  Publishing  Co.,  207  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
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1  ENGINES  FROM  2  TO  40  H.P. 

1                    IN  riTOCK 

PALMtR  BROS.,  1 

•Coi  lECOS.  i«COMN.  1 

the  chief  medical  officer  to  put  up  a 
fight.  They  went  down  to  the  jetty  an  J 
kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  launches. 
Marcus's  own  launch,  in  which  Kathy 
had  crossed  alone,  lay  swinging  with 
the  tide  close  to  the  piles. 

"We  might  run  away,"  suggested 
Kathy,  with  an  eye  on  the  beautiful, 
swift  boat.    But  Marcus  was  wiser. 

"No,  girlie,"  he  said,  "we've  got  to 
face  it  out.  You've  done  an  awful 
thing,  Kathy,  but,  by  God,  I  can't  find 
time  to  think  of  anything  except  that 
you're  the  bravest  woman  in  the  world. 
I  wonder,  did  any  woman  before 
ever — " 

"Lots,  you  old  silly,"  said  Kathy,  ad- 
justing her  hair  with  a  competent  two 
fingers  and  tweaking  the  lace  bow  on 
her  dress  into  shape.  "In  the  Middle 
Ages  there  was  a  regular  marriage 
service  for  them,  where  they  made  the 
husband  a  kind  of  corpse,  and  threw 
earth  on  his  head,  and  made  her  one 
too,  if  she  wanted.  So  then  they  were 
both  dead  together,  and  everyone  ap- 
proved. Like  you  and  me.  Only  they 
don't  approve  of  us." 

"Kathy,  I  wonder  to  God  if  you 
realize — "  began  Marcus,  looking  at 
the  small,  soft  creature  in  her  muslins 
and  laces,  and  thinking  of  the  death-in- 
life  of  Death  Island — his  prison  and 
hers  to  the  end  of  time. 

Kathy's  fingers  stopped  adjusting 
her  bow.  Kathy's  face  was  lifted,  and 
Marcus  saw  it,  grave  and  clear  in  the 
westering  sun. 

"Did  you  think  I  married  you  for 
your  money?"  she  asked. 

"Why,  Kathy?" 

"Answer  me." 

"Well,  since  you  want  truth,  I  knew 
you  were  fond  of  me,  but  I  sometimes 
wondered  if  you  mightn't  have  been 
fond  of  some  other  fellow  if  he'd  had 
Cocos  River.  You  see,  they  used  to 
talk  about  Cranage — " 

"You  wondered,"  said  Kathy  with 
quiet  contempt.  "Well,  you  don't  won- 
der now."   Marcus  could  not  answer. 

FAR  away,  as  they  watched,  came  a 
black  speck  on  the  sea,  growing  and 
growing.    It  was  the  doctor's  launch. 

"He  can't,"  said  Kathy,  clinging 
tight  to  her  husband.  "It  would  be  no 
use.  But — he's  cruel,  Mark.  He'll 
fight." 

"He  will,"  said  Marcus.  They 
watched  the  launch  in  to  the  jetty, 
both  braced  for  a  conflict.  And  out  of 
it  stepped — Cranage. 

There  were  expostulations,  explana- 
tions, arguments,  of  course.  But  there 
was  no  fight.  Cranage  was  not  the 
chief.  He  accepted  the  situation,  under 
protest,  and  at  last  turned  to  another 
subject.  "It's  a  great  responsibility  for 
me,"  he  said  querulously,  "with  Scott- 
Braden  down  and  everything  on  my 
hands.    I  have — " 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  chief?" 

"How  can  I  tell  you?  He  will  doc- 
tor himself.  Shuts  himself  up  in  his 
house  and  sees  no  one.  You'll  have  to 
make  out  as  you  can  till  I  come  back. 
It  might  be  some  time.  Good-by." 

"Dr.  Cranage!"  called  Kathy  sud- 
denly from  the  wharf. 

"What?" 

"Have   you   looked    at   Dr.  Scott- 
Braden's  eyes  lately?" 
"No.  Why?" 

"I — I  saw  them  once,  last  week,  in 
the  mirror,  when  he  thought  no  one 
was  looking." 

"You  did,  did  you?  Anything  seem 
wrong  with  them?" 

"Let  me  come  down  there,"  said 
Kathy.  She  ran  down  the  steps,  put  her 
foot  on  the  gunwale,  and  whispered  one 
word  into  Cranage's  ear.  The  young 
doctor  made  a  sharp  exclamation.  Kathy, 
unseen,  put  her  finger  on  her  lip.  Then 
she  went  up  the  steps  again  and  joined 
her  husband.  The  launch  coughed, 
cleared  its  throat,  and  went  out  of  the 
bay — spat-spat,  spat-spat.  .  .  . 

"What   dark   deeds   were   you  and 


Cianage  planning?"  asked  MJlrcuj 
with  a  touch  of  masculine  patronage. 
She  was  such  a  birdwoman,  this  little; 
Kathy  of  his — such  a  flower  woman~ 
to  be  playing  at  serious  things! 

"Oh,  nothing,"  said  the  girl,  bending 
to  pick  a  spider-lily  bloom.  "Only 
something  that  just  hit  me  as  hi\ 
talked.  I  never —  What  do  you  sayi 
to  mangrove  oysters  for  dinner?  There 
are  some  round  the  point."  ] 

IT  was  more  than  a  week  before 
Cranage  came  back.  The  day  he 
arrived  Kathy  was  baking  bread.  When 
she  heard  the  launch  she  cast  her 
dcugh  abruptly  upon  the  kitchen  floor 
and  ran  out  with  a  face  as  white  as 
her  floury  hands.  All  the  week  she 
had  kept  it  to  herself,  but  the  suspense 
was  growing  unbearable  now. 

She  saw  Cranage  on  the  beach  hold- 
ing Marcus  by  his  hands — both  hands 
— and  pumping  his  arms  up  and  down. 
At  that  sight  she  suddenly  collapsed 
and  sat  herself  down  among  the  pink 
beach  convolvuluses,  crying  as  she  had 
not  cried  since  they  came  and  told  her 
Marcus  was  gone  away  forever.  But 
this  time  she  cried  for  joy. 

"Oh,  doctor,  was  it — was  it?"  she 
screamed. 

"Yes!"  shouted  Cranage,  hardly  less 
excited.  "Mad  as  a  hatter.  Knew  it 
was  coming  on  for  years,  and  kept  at 
his  work,  and  hid  it,  by  George.  No 
one  else  but  Scott-Braden  could  have. 
He  knew  when  his  brain  was  clear, 
anyway  at  first  he  did,  and  some  of 
his  work's  simply  immortal.  His  eyes 
— when  he  shut  them  it  was  because  he 
felt  their  expression  was  getting  be- 
yond his  control  and  looking  mad.  As 
for  Marcus's  case,  it's  all  damned 
poppycock.  He  never  had  it.  Scott- 
Braden  was  just  beginning  to  break. 
He  was  half  crazy  all  his  life  about 
finding  a  cure  for  leprosy,  and  if  he'd 
kept  his  wits  he  would  have,  sure  as  » 
gun.  But  he  didn't.  Marcus's  case- 
why,  I  always  did  think  it  was  juslll 
like  a  common  Trafalgar  Islands  sore* 
scratch  of  a  bit  of  broken  cane  oi! 
something,  but  none  would  believe  theii 
eyes  were  in  their  heads  if  Scottf 
Braden  told  them  they  weren't — a  mi 
like  him!" 

"Have  you  any  proof?"  It  wi 
Kathy  asking,  cool  and  judicial  as 
chief  justice. 

"Yes,  bless  you  all.   I  caught  Bryan  ^ 
of    Townsville — you    know,  Tropical 
Medicine   Institute  —  passing  through 
on  the  boat,  and  hauled  him  in.  He 
got  the  slides;  Scott-Braden  had  put 
them  up  as  neat  as  you  please,  andii 
labeled  them  leprosy,  and  the  name'| 
and  date — systematic  beggar,  always. 
And  they  were  plain  common — " 

"I  don't  understand  Greek,"  ob- 
jected Kathy  to  the  cloudburst  of  scien' 
tific  terminology  that  followed.  "What 
does  it  mean?" 

"Common  scratch,  swelled  up  and 
inflamed.  Not  a  blessed  other  thing. 
Is  it  near  well.  Brock?" 

"Why,  yes;  there's  hardly  anything 
left,"  said  Marcus.  "It  puzzled  me,  bul 
I  thought  the  dashed  thing  was  onl; 
lying  low  to  come  out  somewhere  else. 

HE  seemed  to  have  shed  ten  years  in 
a  moment.  His  face  looked  actually 
fuller,  and  the  eyes  had  suddenly  grown 
bright.  "I  suppose,"  he  said,  taking 
command  of  the  situation,  as  he  had 
done  on  that  avirful  day  at  Cocos  River, 
"you'll  have  to  give  us  the  deuce  of 
a  disinfecting,  since  we've  been  on  the 
island  at  all.  I  always  do  have  to  teach 
you  your  business,  Cranage." 

"Oh,  yes,  but  there's  practically  no 
risk,  since  you  were  in  a  new  house 
and  alone,"  declared  Cranage. 
"How  long  will  it  take?" 
"Dare  say  an  hour." 
Marcus  set  his  face  to  the  sea,  and 
the  thin  blue  line  of  land  lying  beyond. 

"Then  we'll  be  in  time  for  dinner— 
at  home,"  he  said. 


if 
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WHY  'USCO' 

MAKE   something  wonderfully  good   and   you  say, 
''This  is  mine," — you   call   it   by  your  name.  That 
is  exactly  our  case. 

We  have  made  a  tire  so  fine,  so  sturdy,  so  responsible  that  we 
want  it  known  as  ours.     So  we  named  it  'Usco'  (U.  S.  Co.). 

Because  we  have  put  our  name  on  this  tire — because  its 
success  was  a  matter  of  business  pride,  of  business  honour — we 
pledged  ourselves  to  see  that  it  ''made  good" — and  it  has. 

Think  of  it — a  really  wonderful  new  anti-skid  tire 
priced  at  only  a  little  more  than  plain  treads. 


New  Prices  of  'Usco'  Tread  Tires 


30  inch  x  3  inch,  . 
30  inch  x  3^^  inch, 
32  inch  X  3^^  inch, 


$10.40 
13.40 
15.40 


34  inch  x  4  inch,  . 

36  inch  x  4^  inch, 

37  inch  x  5  inch,  . 


$22.40 
31.55 
37.30 


'Usco'   'Chain'   'Nobby'    'Royal  Cord'  'Plain'  Tread 

"Individualized  Tires" 
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"TTTHERE  you  make  your  mis- 
VV  take,"  said  Burgess,  "is  in 
assuming  that  unusual  experi- 
ences come  to  people  who  look  for 
them.  It's  the  unexpected  that 
makes  life  interesting,  though  of 
course  you've  got  to  be  ready 

when  the  hour  strikes.  An  honest  detective  will  always  admit  that  luck's  a 
big  element  in  his  game,  and  the  crooks  themselves  are  superstitious  about  it. 
I'd  tell  you  some  stories  along  that  line  if  you  hadn't  been  so  insulting  all  eve- 
ning. The  trouble  with  you  fellows  is  that  you  wouldn't  know  an  adventure  if 
it  came  up  and  hit  you  with  a  club;  what  you'd  do  in  such  an  event  would  be 
to  telephone  for  the  police  and  beg  the  reporters  for  Heaven's  sake  to  keep 
your  names  out  of  the  papers." 

They  accepted  his  reproof  meekly,  for  they  knew  that  a  great  many  curious 
things  happened  to  Burgess,  though  only  his  most  intimate  friends  ever  heard 
of  them.  They  had  formed  the  habit — a  dozen  of  them — of  dining  together  at 
the  University  Club  on 
the  last  Saturday  night 
of  every  month,  chiefly 
to  hear  his  modest  re- 
citals of  the  adventures 
that  were  always  be- 
falling him.  To  be 
sure,  they  talked  poli- 
tics, discussed  books, 
the  state  of  trade,  and 
gossiped  a  little  about 
their  neighbors;  but  by 
general  consent  Web- 
.ster  G.  Burgess,  presi- 
dent of  the  White  Rivei- 
National  Bank,  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table, 
and  there  had  been  few 
meetings  since  these 
dinners  were  instituted 
at  which  he  didn't  have 
a  good  story  to  tell. 

In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  State 
and  had  many  interests 
besides  the  White  River 
National,  Burgess  man- 
aged to  have  a  pretty 
good  time.  He  had  a 
real  feeling  for  the  un- 
derdog, as  his  director- 
ship in  the  Released 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society 
proved;  and  if  he  some- 
times used  questionable 
means  to  circumvent  the 

law  in  his  zealous  efforts  to  befriend  criminals  who  appealed  to  him  for  aid,  it 
is  to  be  said  for  him  that  his  motives  were  those  of  a  sincere  humanitarian  who 
believed  that  the  weak  and  erring  should  have  a  second  and  even  a  third  chance. 
One  of  his  best  friends  was  Tom  Hill,  the  Secret  Service  veteran,  who  is  known 
and  admired  wherever  the  Hoosier  language  is  spoken;  and  he  had  several  times 
pitted  his  wits  against  Hill's  to  the  detective's  discomfiture. 

"Of  course,  Web,  if  we  all  cultivated  the  society  of  crooks  as  you  do,  and  hid 
them  in  our  houses  when  our  wives  were  out  of  town,  and  did  other  things  that 
are  just  a  little  shady,  we  might  turn  up  here  once  a  month  with  yarns  like 
yours,"  said  Billy  Kemp,  the  steel-castings  manufacturer,  who  was  one  of  the 
beat  custfjmers  of  Burgess's  bank. 

"And  if  we  traveled  round  as  much  as  Web,"  said  Ramsay,  the  surgeon,  "in- 
stead of  sitting  on  our  jobs,  we'd  be  likelier  to  find  the  thin  ice  he's  always  skat- 
ing on.  The  trouble  with  the  rest  of  us  is  that  we're  all  so  highly  re.spectal)le 
that  we  don't  dare  expose  ourselves  to  temptation  the  way  Web  does." 

"For  that  insult,"  said  Burgess  good-naturedly,  "I'll  fine  you  a  hundred  dol- 
lars which  I'll  turn  into  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society.  Now,  you've  all  got  the 
idea  that  because  Thursday  night  prayer  meeting  is  still  well  patronized  in 
Indianapolis  and  all  good  women  go  to  market  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  nothing  amusing  ever  happens  here  except  can(lidates  for  the  vice 
presidency  and  little  things  like  that.  But  you're  all  wrong,  as  I've  tried  to 
prove  to  you  ever  since  we  began  having  these  little  parties.  Visitors  are 
always  asking  why  Indiana  is  a  literary  center,  and  the  real  reason  is  that  the 
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In  Indiana  all  things  are  different." — The  Book  of  Hoosier  Wisdom 


A  cold  chill  crept  down  his  spine  as  he  saw  what  bank  the  check  was  drawn  on 


Hoosiers  are  different  and  do 
things  differently.  We  can't  brag 
about  it,  of  course;  but  when 
pressed  we've  got  to  admit  it. 
Why,  my  grandfather  used  to 
shoot  wild  turkeys  up  there 
where  the  Art  Institute  stands, 
and  it  takes  the  breath  out  of  you  to  think  of  all  the  things  that  have  happened 
here  since  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 
Just  a  block  from  here  is  the  big  flat  General  Wallace  built  with  money  he  got 
out  of  books  he  wrote  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair  under  a  beech  tree  over  at  Craw- 
fordsville.  We  see  Riley  riding  around  in  his  big  touring  car  every  day,  and  the 
whole  American  people  bought  his  poems  to  pay  for  it!  Over  here  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Street  is  the  house  where  good  old  'Tark'  wrote  'Beaucaire,'  'Penrod,'  and 
'The  Turmoil,'  and  he's  probably  at  work  right  now  writing  other  things  the 
folks  are  waiting  for.  Dr.  Catling,  who  invented  the  machine  gun,  lived  here; 
Robert  Louis  Steven.son's  wife  once  lived  just  around  the  corner  from  this  club. 

I  tell  you  the  Hoosiers 
are  different,  and  this 
town  is  different  from 
any  other  town  of  its 
size  in  the  world." 

"Speaking  of  wild 
turkeys,"  interposed 
Goring,  the  engineer, 
"Hugh  Landon  still  gets 
meat  for  his  annual 
possum  dinner  right  off 
his  place  out  there 
where  you  can  almost 
hear  the  striking  of  the 
courthouse  clock." 

"Let  Web  alone;  he's 
only  rehearsing  a 
speech  for  the  next  din- 
ner of  the  Indiana  So- 
ciety of  Chicago,"  re- 
marked Kemp  with  a 
yawn. 

Burgess  scowled  and 
went  on : 

"The  best  fun  I've 
ever  had  has  been  right 
here  at  home,  so  Ram- 
say's dig  about  my 
chasing  around  looking 
for  trouble  is  all  bosh. 
You  might  think  that 
just  sitting  in  a  bank 
and  saying  no  to  you 
fellows  when  you  try 
to  borrow  more  money 
than  you're  entitled  to 
is  about  all  there  is  to 

the  banking  business.    But  even  in  a  bank  a  lot  of  strange  things  happen." 

"Yes,"  laughed  Ramsay;  "we  all  remember  how  you  entei-tained  that  countei-- 
feiter  in  the  directors'  room,  and  smuggled  him  out  the  back  way  while  Cap 
Hill  was  waiting  to  nab  him  in  the  lobby.  Of  course  you  justified  that  on  the 
ground  that  your  friend  had  done  all  the  time  he  was  entitled  to,  and  you  were 
fortifying  him  with  good  resolutions  about  his  future  conduct  as  you  hustled 
him  off  toward  Chicago." 

"Don't  give  it  away,"  said  Burgess  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction,  "but  that  fel- 
low has  been  at  work  on  my  farm  in  Tippecanoe  County  ever  since  and  living 
straight.  But  I  will  repeat  that  banking  isn't  the  commonplace  business  you 
think  it  is."  He  hesitated,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  window  of  the  private  dining 
room  where  they  were  sitting  at  ease.  He  lighted  a  fresh  cigar  deliberately, 
walked  round  the  table,  and  sat  down  closer  to  the  window.  "Even  a  bank 
ledger,"  Burgess  continued,  "isn't  altogether  as  commonplace  as  it  sounds.  I 
don't  want  you  to  get  the  idea  that  I  look  over  all  the  customers'  checks  in  the 
hope  of  getting  something  on  them,  but  as  all  our  talks  here  are  confidential  I'll 
just  mention  one  account  that  I'll  admit  I've  been  watching  lately.  It's  a  case 
of  an  elderly  woman  who  came  to  the  bank  six  months  ago  and  deposited  fifty 
thousand  dollars — an  unusual  amount  for  a  strange  woman  to  have.  I  didn't 
.see  her,  but  she  introduced  herself  to  Cooper,  the  cashier,  and  e.xplained  her- 
self satisfactorily.  She  seemed  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  money,  which  was 
in  Chicago  exchange  issued  by  a  New  York  bank.  All  this  is  against  the  ethics 
ol  the  business,  but  I'll  tell  you  who  it  was.    It  was  Miss  Catherine  Raymond 
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"You  and  I  would  do  our  work  much  easier,"  said  Burgess,  "if  these  confounded  amateurs  only  kept  their  hands  off.    They  make  the  business  dangerous" 


of  that  Raymond  family  that  used  to  own  a  farm 
near  town  on  the  Millersville  road.  Old  Caleb  Ray- 
mond ran  a  private  bank  here  away  back  before 
the  war,  weathered  the  bad  times  of  the  seventies,  and 
along-  about  1890  moved  to  Connecticut,  where  he  came 
from  originally,  carrying  a  nice  wad  with  him.  He 
had  only  the  one  child,  who  was  an  old  maid  when 
they  left  here,  and  she's  easily  seventy  now.  Her 
father  died  long  ago.  She  told  Cooper  she  was  mov- 
ing back  for  the  sake  of  old  associations.  She  was 
born  here,  in  a  house  on  Tennessee  Street — now 
Capitol  Avenue — along  there  where  all  the  automo- 
bile shops  are.  She  remarked  that  she  had  known 
my  father,  which  she  undoubtedly  did,  and  promised 
to  come  in  again  in  a  few  days.  That  was  six  months 
ago,  and  she  hasn't  been  back  since.  I  asked  some 
of  the  old  citizens  about  her,  but  she  hadn't  made 
herself  known  to  any  of  them,  and  I  made  inquiries 
at  the  hotel  she  had  given  as  her  address,  but  she 
had  left  a  few  days  after  opening  her  account." 

"A  very  comfortable  sort  of  customer,"  said  Bill- 
ings, the  dry-goods  merchant,  "providing  she  hasn't 
checked  out  all  the  money." 

"That,"  said  Burgess,  "is  the  queerest  thing  about 
it.  Her  first  check  came  in  a  week  after  she  opened 
her  account.  It  was  payable  to  bearer  and  called 
for  a  thousand  and  some  odd  dollars  and  cents.  A 
respectable-looking  woman  presented  it.  The  signa- 
ture tallied  exactly  with  the  writing  on  the  card  the 
old  lady  had  filled  out  for  our  file,  and  the  check  was 
paid,  of  course.  Ten  days  later  the  same  woman 
presented  another  check,  this  time  for  a  little  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  amounts  were  al- 
ways in  odd  sums — to  allay  suspicion  perhaps,  if 
there's  really  anything  wrong  about  it.  The  with- 
drawals continued  until  now  she's  drawn  out  about 
seven  thousand  dollars." 

"There  oughtn't  to  be  anything  mysterious  about 
that,"  remarked  Ramsay.  "All  you'd  have  to  do 
would  be  to  have  one  of  the  clerks  step  out  from  be- 
hind the  counter  and  follow  the  woman  who  brought 
the  check,  or  you  might  hold  it  up  and  ask  her  to 
tell  Miss  Raymond  you  wanted  to  see  her.  As  you 
don't  seem  equal  to  your  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
I'll  move  over  to  the  bank  and  do  the  job  for  you." 

"Thank  you,  Ramsay.  We  all  know  that  you're  a 
very  clever  person,  but  I've  already  tried  following 
her.  The  first  time  the  woman  walked  straight  to  a 
department  store,  took  the  elevator  to  the  dressmak- 
ing department,  and  while  the  clerk  who  followed 
her  was  trying  to  find  some  excuse  for  being  there 
she  went  down  by  the  stairway.  The  next  time  I  sent 
our  bank  officer  in  plain  clothes.  She  got  on  a  street 
car  in  front  of  the  bank,  rode  to  the  station,  and 
bought  a  ticket  for  Greenfield.  My  man  followed 
her  all  right  enough,  but,  knowing  Greenfield  was 
the  first  stop  for  that  train,  he  thought  he  had  a 
snap.  All  trains  stop  in  the  yards,  as  he  should  have 
known,  but  when  he  woke  up  she  had  slipped  from 
the  car  and  was  dodging  ahead  of  a  long  freight,  and 
when  it  passed  she  wasn't  in  sight.    That  proved 


that  she  knew  she  was  being  watched,  and  I  gave 
orders  that  she  should  be  held  the  next  time  she 
came,  but  of  course  she  hasn't  been  back.  Another 
check  came  in  yesterday,  though.  It  was  for  only 
seventeen  dollars  and  had  been  cashed  at  a  down- 
town drug  store  that  does  business  with  us.  The 
druggist  didn't  know  anything  about  it  except  that 
a  man  had  offered  it  in  payment  of  two  dollars'  worth 
of  stuff.  As  he  recalled  having  seen  the  man  before 
and  the  amount  was  small,  he  took  a  chance  on  it." 

THE  dining  room  was  at  the  rear  of  the  club  on  the 
second  floor.  Burgess's  eye  had  caught  the  glim- 
mer of  a  light  on  a  roof  two  blocks  away,  and  as  he 
talked  he  was  trying  to  mark  the  locality.  As  he 
turned  for  another  glance,  the  light  vanished. 

"We'll  forgive  your  first  serious  error,"  said 
Kemp,  stretching  himself  lazily,  "but  the  second  time 
the  woman  showed  up  you  should  have  had  a  snap- 
shot taken  of  her.   But  go  on  with  the  rest  of  it." 

"Well,  that's  about  all  there  is,  except  that  a 
New  York  trust  company  has  a  man  here  now  trying 
to  find  Miss  Raymond.  I  told  him  what  I've  told  you 
only  this  afternoon.  It  seems  that  the  trust  com- 
pany holds  a  nice  bunch  of  securities  for  her  ac- 
count— several  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
good  stuff.  The  income  has  been  piling  up,  and 
they've  grown  curious  as  to  what's  become  of  her." 

"She  probably  autographed  a  lot  of  blank  checks 
on  your  bank  and  then  went  out  and  got  run  over 
by  an  automobile,"  suggested  Ramsay.  "The  average 
daily  mortality  from  motor  accidents  in  this  town 
is  scandalously  high.  Miserly  old  woman,  hiding 
from  her  greedy  relations  and  that  sort  of  stuff. 
Probably  buried  at  the  county's  expense.  But  go 
ahead;  I  want  to  know  the  answer." 

They  all  began  chaffing  Burgess  about  the  loose 
management  of  a  bank  that  paid  out  checks  to  bearer 
on  an  account  carried  by  a  woman  who  might  be 
dead  for  all  anybody  knew.  Ramsay  complained 
biitterly  of  the  tameness  of  the  story.  Burgess  rose  and 
stared  indifferently  across  the  dark  roofs  beyond 
and  then  turned  round  with  a  bored  look  on  his  face. 

"Sorry,  but  I'd  nearly  forgotten,"  he  said,  taking 
out  his  watch,  "that  I'd  promised  the  Manufacturers' 
Club  to  look  in  at  their  dinner  about  this  time,  so  I 
must  be  running  along." 

"You  had  no  business  to  make  any  such  engage- 
ment," protested  Fanning,  the  wholesale  druggist. 
"It's  against  the  rules  for  any  member  of  this 
table  to  leave  until  twelve  o'clock." 

"And  going  to  a  silly  dinner  where  men  make 
speeches  who  don't  know  how  isn't  an  excuse,"  said 
Williams,  the  broker. 

"And  you  haven't  proved  to  us  yet  that  interest- 
ing things  really  happen  right  here  at  home,"  said 
Burke.  "If  you  insist  on  going  to  that  dinner,  you've 
"nt  to  hurry  back,  and  we'll  wait  here  till  you  come. 
If  something  exciting  happens  at  the  dinner — if 
some  critical  manufacturer  throws  a  bottle  at  that 
senator  who's  going  to  talk  about  the  Monroe  Doc- 


trine— that  will  make  an  acceptable  story;  and  if  the 
infuriated  diner  misses  the  senator  and  lands  on 
you,  please  hurry  back  so  we  can  watch  Ramsay 
patch  you  up." 

"I've  told  you  a  hundred  times,"  said  Burgess, 
thrusting  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  dinner 
coat,  "that  the  biggest  moose  always  jumps  up  just 
where  you're  not  expecting  him,  and  you  can't  order 
an  adventure  as  you  do  a  cocktail  or  a  taxi.  But  just 
to  contribute  to  the  gayety  of  nations,  I'll  undertake 
to  furnish  an  exception  to  prove  the  rule.   I  promise, 
to  be  back  here  in  an  hour  or  so  with  as  good  a  storyj 
as  I've  ever  told  you — something  brand-new  that 
hasn't  been  in  the  papers.    I  give  you  my  word  ofl 
honor  that  I  don't  know  what  it  will  be,  but  if  it's  naj 
good  I'll  pay  the  check  for  the  dinner,  though  it] 
isn't  my  turn.    While  I'm  gone  you  may  tear  mj 
moral  character  to  pieces  as  much  as  you  like,  oi 
you  may  dissect  all  the  stories  I've  ever  told  herj 
and  say  they  were  lies  I  made  up  just  to  make  mj 
self  look  like  a  hero.    I  leave  you  alone  with  you 
bad  manners;  I  couldn't  do  anything  meaner!" 

"There  are  eleven  of  us,"  said  Kemp,  "and  well 
make  it  a  hundred  apiece  to  your  hundred  that  you 
don't  bring  in  anything  worth  while.   Is  it  a  trade?" 

"Have  your  checks  ready,"  Burgess  returned;  "and 
don't  kick  when  I  come  back  for  your  money." 

"Here's  good  luck,  Web,"  cried  Burke,  lifting  a 
highball  glass  and  shaking  it  so  the  ice  clinked 
derisively. 

"And  don't  keep  us  waiting  all  night,"  mocked 
Ramsay.  "If  you  do,  we'll  appoint  somebody  else 
to  go  out  and  look  for  a  story." 

Burgess  left  the  room  with  the  lazy,  indifferent 
air  with  which  he  strolled  about  his  bank  after  the 
morning  hour  of  desk  work  that  he  particularly  hated. 

IT  was  cool  for  mid- May  and  a  drizzling  rain  was 
falling  when  Burgess  reached  the  street.  He  de- 
bated whether  he  shouldn't  go  to  the  Manufacturers' 
dinner  for  an  hour  and  then  return  to  the  club, 
acknowledge  that  he  had  been  bluffing,  and  submit  to 
his  friends'  raillery  at  his  failure.  He  had  told  the 
truth  when  he  said  that  his  adventures  were  all  a 
matter  of  chance,  and  he  had  left  the  table  with  no 
idea  that  anything  unusual  would  happen  to  him. 
But  the  light  that  had  attracted  his  attention  from 
the  club  window  had  mildly  interested  him  from  the' 
fact  that,  as  near  as  he  could  place  it,  it  had  flashed 
from  the  roof  of  a  row  of  houses  that  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father.  At  times  they  had  been  thrown 
together  in  twos  and  used  as  boarding  houses,  but 
they  had  steadily  deteriorated  as  the  value  of  the 
land  increased.  He  had  just  sold  them  to  a  com- 
pany that  proposed  erecting  an  apartment  house,  and 
Burgess  supposed  the  wreckers  had  gone  to  work. 
It  was  a  reasonable  assumption  that  they  might  be 
working  at  night,  but  he  decided  to  satisfy  himself 
of  the  origin  of  the  light  before  going  to  the  dinner. 

He  left  the  club  by  a  side  door,  and  glanced  up  at 
the  club  windows  where,  he  ruefully  reflected,  his 
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friends,  having  turned  him  out  into  the  wet,  were 
undoubtedly  having  a  good  time. 

He  checked  his  pace  as  he  reached  the  houses, 
which  in  Civil  War  times  had  been  the  center  of  the 
'lest  residential  district.  He  had  sold  the  property 
'for  a  good  price,  and  he  viewed  its  dingy  front  with 
a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  he  had  got  rid  of  it. 

THE  second  house  from  the  end  of  the  row  seemed 
to  be  occupied ;  the  windows  of  the  others  were  dark 
and  filled  with  "For  Rent"  signs.  As  Burgess  passed, 
the  door  of  the  last  house  in  the  line  closed  softly. 
He  continued  on  to  the  alley  that  bisected  the  block 
and  glanced  back.  The  street  was  very  quiet,  and  no 
other  pedestrian  was  in  sight.  He  slowly  retraced 
his  steps,  and  as  he  again  reached  the  empty  house 
the  same  slight  click  of  a  latch  caught  his  attention. 
It  was  not  his  affair  if  some  one  was  using  the 
house  as  a  hiding  place  and  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
leave,  but  his  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  ran  up 
the  steps  and  stood  for  a  moment  inside  the  entry.  A 
shade  left  by  the  last  tenant  filled  the  glass  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  door.  He  listened  a  moment  and, 
hearing  nothing  but  the  monotonous  beat  of  the  rain, 
seized  the  knob  and  set  his  weight  against  the  door. 

It  opened  so  readily  that  he  pitched  forward  into 
the  arms  of  a  man  who  flung  him  back  into  the  hall. 
The  door  closed  quickly,  and  as  he  thrust  out  his 
hands  blindly  they  were  caught  and  held  in  a  tight 
^p.   "So  you're  at  it  again,  Web!" 

Burgess  gasped  with  relief  as  he  recognized  the 
voice  of  his  captor.   "So  it's  you,  Hill!" 

"Very  much  so,"  replied  the  Secret  Service  man 
iryly.  "Up  to  your  old  tricks,  I  see." 
"Not  guilty  this  time,  Tom,"  Burgess  replied. 
Hill  released  his  hands  and  bade  him  make  as  little 
loise  as  possible. 

"These  walls  are  a  foot  thick,"  said  Burgess;  "I 
ised  to  own  the  property,  and  I  know." 

"Then  I've  a  good  notion  to  tie  you  up  and  leave 
,'ou  here  all  night  to  play  with  the  rats." 

"I  shouldn't  like  that,"  said  Burgess;  "and  be- 
;ides  I  promised  some  fellows  at  the  club  I'd  be 
)ack  pretty  soon  with  a  good  story." 

"That's  no  excuse  for  meddling  in  my  business, 
fou  thought  you'd  follow  me  around  and  see  if  some- 
hing  wouldn't  happen,  did  you?  Why  don't  you 
tay  in  your  club  where  you  belong  and  invent  your 
tories  if  you  must  have  'em?" 

"Not  when  I  see  anything  so  interesting  as  a  lan- 
em  making  signals  on  the  roof  of  a  house  two 
locks  away!" 

Hill  sniffed.  "You're  going  to  be  found  dead  some 
.ay,  as  I've  often  warned  you,  if  you  don't  stop 
ticking  your  nose  in  my  business.  I've  a  good 
otion  to  call  the  police  and  have  you  run  in  for 
respassing;  or  I  might  put  you  through  the  mill 
lyself  for  interfering  with  a  government  officer." 

"I'm  not  going  to  interfere,  Tom ;  that's  on  the 
jvel.  Let  me  in  on  this,  and  I'll  promise  to  be  good." 

"You  don't  know  what  the  word  means!  What 
bout  the  lantern  you  thought  you  saw  on  the  roof? 
'ou  can't  see  the  roofs  of  these  houses  from  the  club 
.indows." 

"Don't  try  to  bluff  me.  Of  course  I  saw  it,  from  the 
ack  window  on  the  second  floor.  You've  been  camped 
ere  watching  somebody,  and  that  light  was  a  signal." 


He  thrust  an 
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"You  must  stop  reading  detective  stories,  Web," 
said  Hill.  "They're  written  for  boys  and  not  for 
grown  men.  There  hasn't  been  any  lantern  on  this 
roof." 

"All  right,"  observed  Burgess  ironically;  "if  you 
didn't  see  the  light,  then  there  wasn't  any." 

A  faint  tap  at  the  rear  of  the  house  interrupted 
them. 

Hill  stole  away,  but  was  back  in  an  instant  and 
they  resumed  their  colloquy  in  the  dark  hall. 

"That's  Towne,  who's  helping  me  on  this  job. 
We're  all  set  to  pinch  two  phony  money  workers  in 
the  next  house.  When  I  saw  you  fooling  around  out- 
side I  thought  you  might  be  one  of  the  bunch  trying 
to  feel  me  out.  But  I  guess  maybe  we  can  use  you 
if  you'll  behave  yourself." 

"All  right,  Tom.  I  hadn't  been  following 
you,  and  if  you  hadn't  monkeyed  with  the 
door  I  shouldn't  have  stopped.  If  you  don't 
mind  my  saying  it,  that  was  pretty  coarse 
work." 

"Cut  it  out!    I  saw  you  pass  and  knew 
you'd  stop  if  you  thought  there  was  a  chance 
of  getting  your  head  cracked.    I  opened  the 
door  the  second  time  just  as  a 
teaser." 

Burgess  accepted  this  meekly. 

"I  didn't  know  crooks  took 
chances  on  a  neighborhood  like 
this." 

"There  are  a  good  many  things 
you  don't  know,"  said  Hill. 

He  seized  Burgess  by  the  arm 
and  guided  him  through  the  hall 
to  the  kitchen  where  Burgess 
kicked  a  piece  of  abandoned  stove- 
pipe with  a  force  that  sent  it  boom- 
ing and  clattering  against  the  wall. 

"If  you  spoil  this  haul,  I'll  punch 
your  head,"  snapped  Hill,  his  grip 
tightening. 

He  struck  a  match  so  that  Towne, 
his  assistant,  and  Burgess  might 
have  a  look  at  each  other. 

"I'm  going  to  tackle  the  front 
door  of  the  next  house  and  Towne 
will  stand  by  at  the  rear.  I  want 
you  to  go  back  to  the  alley  fence 
and  watch  the  upper  windows. 
Don't  make  a  fuss  unless  you  see 
something.  Here's  a  gun  to  play 
with,  but  don't  do  anything  foolish 
automatic  into  Burgess's  hand  and  hurried  away. 

Burgess  dropped  the  gun  into  his  overcoat  pocket, 
and  Towne  led  him  out  the  back  door,  where,  after 
shoving  him  rather  precipitately  toward  the  fence, 
he  disappeared. 

The  yard  that  ran  behind  the  houses  was  undi- 
vided, Burgess  remembered  as  he  stumbled  through 
the  litter  and  established  a  beat  for  himself  along 
the  fence  and  began  patrolling  it.  The  rear  windows 
of  the  house  which  Hill  had  designated  as  the  habita- 
tion of  counterfeiters  presented  a  blank  appearance, 
but  he  watched  them  steadily.  He  did  not  wholly 
relish  the  station  Hill  had  assigned  him.  Nothing 
very  stirring  was  likely  to  happen,  he  reflected,  as 
Hill  usually  planned  his  raids  very  carefully,  and  no 
doubt  within  a  few  minutes  he  would 
have  captured  his  men  and  be  carting 
them  off  to  jail.  Still,  the  fact  that  he 
had  left  the  club  and  walked  immedi- 
ately into  a  counterfeiting  raid  would 
be  enough  of  an  adventure  to  win  his 
wager. 

Five  minutes  passed,  then  ten  and 
nothing  had  occurred.  The  drizzle 
changed  to  a  steady  downpour  that 
seemed  to  concentrate  upon  him  with 
particular  malevolence.  His  pumps 
shipped  water  and  his  silk  socks  clung 
.soggily  to  his  feet.  Twenty  minutes  had 
passed,  he  judged,  and  he  went  to  the 
rear  door  to  see  whether  Towne  was  still 
\  on  guard.    The  man  had  left  his  post 

without  giving  notice  of  his  intentions; 
and  this  struck  Burgess  as  rather  un- 
friendly, but  remembering  Hill's  instruc- 
tions he  returned  to  the  fence  and  re- 
sumed his  contemplation  of  the  windows. 

The  shade  of  one  of  them  was  pulled 
back  cautiously,  and  an  instant  later  a 
woman  opened  the  window  and  thrust  her  hand  into 
the  rain.  The  light  of  a  gas  jet  on  the  wall  outlined 
her  clearly.  She  was  still  peering  out  when  a  man 
stepped  into  the  picture  and  caught  her  roughly  by 
the  shoulder.  He  was  a  big,  burly  fellow,  clean- 
shaven and  with  a  thick  thatch  of  dark  hair,  and  his 
shirt  sleeves  were  rolled  up  to  the  elbow.  Burgess 
heard  hi.s  voice  raised  in  abuse. 

"I  told  you  not  to  open  that  window,"  he  said 
sharply.  "You  go  back  to  the  front  of  the  house 
and  stay  there." 

Burgess  saw  him  reach  for  the  gas  bracket  and 
turn  off  the  light  and  a  moment  later  heard  the  rat 
tie  of  the  sash  as  he  closed  the  window. 

The  incident  puzzled  Burgess.   Sufficient  time  had 
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elapsed  for  Hill  to  have 
forced  his  way  into  the  house 
by  the  front  door  and  made 
his  arrests,  but  from  all  ap- 
pearances the  occupants  had 
not  been  disturbed,  though 
the  man's  conduct  indicated 
that  he  was  anxious  to  avoid 
observation.  Towne's  disap- 
pearance also  troubled  him. 

Burgess  set  his  back  dog- 
gedly against  the  fence  with 
every  intention  of  obeying 
Hill's  orders  until  the  de- 
tective reappeared.  A  back  yard  is  a  very  lone- 
some place  on  a  rainy  night,  and  he  began  moving 
about  trying  to  find  a  point  from  which  he  could 
see  the  club,  but  no  perspective  offered.  The  light 
that  filtered  in  from  the  arc  lamp  at  the  corner  made 
it  barely  possible  to  distinguish  near-by  objects  in 
the  yard.  The  rain  was  falling  through  a  thin  fog 
that  gave  an  eerie  appearance  to  everything  in 
sight.  This  interested  him  for  a  moment;  thieves 
must  of  necessity  be  expert  in  judging  the  range  and 
density  of  light.  He  must  ask  some  of  his  friends 
in  the  underworld  about  this.  .  .  . 

HE  was  roused  by  shots  in  the  street  followed  by 
shouts  and  the  quick  patter  of  feet.  He  ran  to 
the  kitchen  door,  thinking  Towne  might  have  re- 
turned, but  Hill's  assistant  was  nowhere  visible. 
There  were  no  sounds  from  the  house,  and  he  as- 
sumed that  Hill  had  met  with  trouble  at  the  en- 
trance and  that  the  men  he  was  seeking  had  beaten 
him  down  and  bolted. 

The  street  was  now  thoroughly  awake.  Men  were 
calling  excitedly;  a  police  whistle  piped  shrilly. 
Burgess  was  cheered  by  this  manifestation  of  activ- 
ity; after  all,  something  might  happen.  As  he  curbed 
an  inclination  to  dash  round  the  house  into  the  street 
and  investigate  the  cause  of  the  uproar  he  heard 
furtive  steps  in  the  alley  back  of  him.  Then  through 
the  mist  he  saw  a  man  poise  for  a  moment  on  the  top 
of  the  fence  and  drop  silently  into  the  yard.  A  noisy 
pursuing  party  charged  through  the  alley.  Some  one 
fumbled  at  the  gate  and  flung  it  open. 

"I  tell  you  he  never  crossed  the  street,"  shouted 
some  one. 

"Well,  you  got  one  of  'em,  anyhow,"  remarked  an- 
other of  the  pursuers. 

This  philosophic  utterance  evoked  a  profane  re- 
joiner  from  Hill. 

"He  wouldn't  have  been  fool  enough  to  cross  the 
street;  who  was  it  saw  him  come  this  way?" 

The  individual  who  had  seen  the  fugitive  cross  the 
street  maintained  a  discreet  silence.  Hill  snapped 
out  contemptuously  at  the  unknown  meddler  who  had 
led  him  on  a  wrong  scent.  Then  he  bawled  Bur- 
gess's name  several  times.  Crouching  behind  a  bar- 
rel in  a  fence  corner,  Burgess  made  no  answer.  Hill 
ordered  two  of  his  volunteer  assistants  to  search  the 
yard  and  hurried  away.  Evidently  fearing  they 
might  miss  something  by  remaining  behind,  the 
searching  party  lingered  a  moment  and  departed 
hastily  round  the  house  toward  the  street. 

Burgess's  spirits  rose  rapidly.  Very  likely  Hill 
had  been  using  the  empty  house  merely  as  a  point 
from  which  to  observe  the  counterfeiters  he  had 
traced  to  the  boarding      (Continued  on  page  28) 
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THE  orgy  cannot  go  on  forever. 
When  it  ceases,  what  then?  When 
all  the  censorship  restrictions  are 
ended;  when  men  in  the  great  civil- 
ized and  progressive  nations  of  Eu- 
rope may  once  more  talk  and  write  freely;  when 
soldiers  who  ground  their  arms  become  free  agents 
of  opinion  once  more — what  kind  of  a  world  shall 
we  be  living  in?  Nowhere  will  it  be  quite  the 
same  world. 

Mothers  and  fathers  who  have  lost  their  sons  and 
wives  who  have  lost  their  husbands  do  not  realize 
yet  the  meaning  of  their  loss.  The  sacrifice  is  uni- 
versal. The  pain  of  it  is  numbed  for  the  time  being 
in  the  furious  engrossing  intensity  of  the  struggle 
which  centers  every  thought 
upon  the  trench  line  where  it 
is  waged.  The  community 
of  suffering  and  of  sacrifice 
of  the  present  must  resolve 
itself  into  millions  of  units 
when  the  dead  are  cold  and 
the  loss  of  husband  and  of 
son  becomes  a  fact  to  live 
with  in  peace. 

When  peace  comes,  it  will 
come  suddenly,  out  of  the 
blue,  I  think,  as  war  came. 
This  I  find  is  the  common 
opinion  in  Europe  among 
those  whose  opinions  are 
worth  while.  Once  these 
powerful  nations  find  that 
the  decision  is  reached;  once 
it  is  realized  on  all  hands 
that  the  hour  to  cease  strug- 
gling has  arrived,  everyone 
will  have  an  interest  in  stop- 
ping the  drain  in  life  and  in 
money  immediately.  I  don't 
imagine  any  neutral  power 
playing  a  part  in  long  nego- 
tiations before  the  public  eye. 
Notes  will  be  exchanged  be- 
tween the  belligerents  by 
some  intermediary,  and  one 
morning  we  shall  hear  of  an 
armistice.  But  not  this 
month,  nor  the  next  month — 
not  until  next  summer,  un- 
less the  German  navy  comes 
out  and  destroys  the  British 
navy  and  puts  a  blockade 
around  England.  Anyone 
who  thinks  that  possible  is 
welcome  to  his  optimism.  But 
he  had  better  not  place  any 
bets  on  it. 

And  a  big  factor  is  that 
German  navy  in  any  peace 
arrangements.  If  it  comes 
out  and  is  destroyed,  Ger- 
many has  lost  one  of  her  most 
valuable  counters  in  making 
a  bargain.    The  only  chance 

it  had  of  beating  the  British  was  during  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  of  the  war,  when  it  might,  by  skillful 
maneuvering  or  the  laying  of  mines  across  the  path 
of  the  British  fleet,  have  succeeded  in  bringing  all  its 
gun  power  to  bear  against  only  one  portion  of  the 
British  fleet  at  one  time. 

This  chance  has  passed.  If  the  German  fleet  comes 
out  now,  it  must  face  odds  of  five  to  three.  While 
it  remains  at  Kiel,  it  is  still  a  "fleet  in  being" — that 
is,  a  fast,  if  inferior,  fleet  that  must  be  reckoned 
with.  Before  they  have  peace,  the  British  public 
want  that  navy  destroyed.  Its  existence  seems  to 
them  to  make  anything  like  a  permanent  peace 
impossible  and  will  require  the  continuance  of  the 
competition  in  naval  armaments  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. The  rat  in  the  hole  must  still  be  watched 
by  the  cat,  but  a  dead  rat  outside  its  hole  leaves  the 
cat  to  bask  in  the  sun. 

I  have  asked  the  question :  "After  the  war — 
what?"  of  men  in  all  walks  of  life.  I  have  asked 
it  of  financiers  and  soldiers;  Conservatives,  Liberals, 
and  Socialists;  of  educators,  journalists,  and  manu- 
facturers. Always  I  found  their  minds  already  puz- 
zling over  it.  Those  in  the  most  responsible  positions 
were  least  inclined  to  off'er  any  opinion.  They  were 
staring  at  a  curtain  which  would  rise  over  a  new  era. 

Four  or  five  million  vacant  places  of  able-bodied 
men  in  the  homes  of  Europe!  Eur  )pean  society  has 
been  purified  by  the  war.  The  aci(/  has  burned  away 
bad  tissue,  waste,  luxury,  effeminacy;  Europe  is 
down  to  brawn  and  brain,  as  we  say. 

Women  do  not  stop  to  consider  whether  their  nails 
are  nicely  manicured  or  not,  or  men  whether  their 
shoes  are  blacked  or  not.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  who  never  before  did  a  stroke  of  manual 
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labor  have  learned  to  nurse  and  to  sew — indeed,  they 
have  learned  how  to  work  and  to  work  with  their 
hands.  How  many  of  us  know  that  the  Civil  War 
first  introduced  woman  as  clerks  in  offices  and  large- 
ly as  school  teachers  in  our  country? 

"A  woman  has  taken  my  place,"  said  a  school- 
master who  was  a  private  in  the  new  army. 

"A  woman  is  at  my  desk  in  our  oflice,"  said  a 
clerk  who  was  in  the  same  battalion. 

Women  act  as  ticket  takers  at  the  railway  stations 
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Will  their  employers  want  them  to 
they  are  efficient?  And  if  not,  whi 
then?  Will  the  loss  of  three  or  foi 
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Hungry  Europe  will  build  new  passenger  steamers  to  carry 
shoals  of  tourists  to  see  the  trenches.     She  will  turn  every  penny  she  can  to  account 


in  England  and  as  omnibus  conductors  in  Paris. 
Have  they  come  to  stay?  English  railway  officials 
say  they  are  quite  as  good  as  the  men,  if  not  better. 

When  I  returned  to  New  York  and  took  my  first 
ride  on  an  elevated  train  and  saw  an  able-bodied  man 
as  a  ticket  chopper,  I  thought,  "Why,  a  sixteen-year- 
old  girl  could  do  that."  This  never  occurs  to  the  aver- 
age New  Yorker,  but  it  would  in  case  of  war,  when  we 
organized  a  ticket  choppers'  regiment  to  defend  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  Coast  or  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  know  many  English  gentlewomen  who  have  sent 
their  gardeners  to  the  front,  while  they  themselves 
are  using  the  spade  and  the  rake  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives.  Some  of  them  frankly  enjoy  it.  They 
say  it  gives  one  just  as  good  an  appetite  as  golf.  I 
knew  of  a  woman  who  dismissed  her  nurse,  as  a 
matter  of  economy,  and  looked  after  her  own  child. 
"I  never  knew  how  simple  a  nurse's  duties  were! 
It's  very  easy,"  she  said. 

Destructive,  wicked,  and  murderous  as  this  war  is, 
it  has  been  also  educational.  It  has  burned  lessons 
into  the  brain  which  were  unassimilated  in  peace.  It 
has  already  resulted  in  reforms  which  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  writers  and  settlement  workers  could  never 
have  accomplished.  Millions  of  Europeans  have 
learned  at  how  much  less  expense  one  can  live  if  one 
chooses.  The  money  cost  of  the  struggle,  then,  is  not 
entirely  waste,  because  it  does  represent  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  economy  on  the  part  of  everybody. 

Take  my  own  experience.  I  did  not  realize  how 
limited  was  my  wardrobe  until  I  reached  New  York, 
where  everybody  was  spending  money.  Then  I  said: 
"It  is  time  for  me  to  have  some  more  clothes;  every- 
body seems  to  be  buying  clothes  or  something  else." 

When  the  men  clerks  and  the  ticket  collectors 


million  men 
of  Europe? 

Is  it  likely  that  the  increased  nuniber  of  wome 
employed,  and  perhaps  closer  application  and  bett{ 
organization,  may  make  up  for  their  loss? 

Europe  will  be  poor.  She  will  have  enormoi 
debts  to  pay.  Taxation  will  fall  heaviest  on  thof 
who  have  unearned  incomes,  everybody  agrees.  The 
will  have  to  increase  their  incomes  by  labor.  Th 
trade  unions  of  England,  which  are  the  closest  coi 
porations  of  workers  in  th 
world,  may  find  that  they  wi 
have  to  go  back  to  ten  houi 
a  day.  Europe  will  be  gla 
to  make  luxuries  for  expoi 
to  the  United  States  and  foi 
eign  countries  and  consum 
fewer  luxuries  herself.  Sh 
will  be  in  the  position  of 
man  who  has  been  on  a  gran 
spree  of  extravagance  an 
suddenly  wakes  up  to  th 
necessity  of  making  up  for  i 
by  application  and  economj 
War  cannot  change  th 
law  of  supply  and  demam 
Europe  will  inevitably 
out  into  the  markets  of  th 
world  to  meet  the  demani 
with  cheaper  goods  becaui 
she  must  sell  goods  in  orde 
to  restore  the  trade  ba 
ances.  The  men  who  surviv 
in  Europe  viall  still  hav 
their  brains,  their  skille 
hands,  their  power  of  indut 
try  and  organization.  Thes 
are  the  things  that  must  SU( 
ceed  in  the  world. 

We  must  expect  a  hungr 
and  eager  Europe,  in  the  re 
action  of  peace,  turning  ever: 
penny  she  can  to  accouni 
She  will  be  building  new  pas 
senger  steamers  to  carry  th 
shoals  of  tourists  to  see  tb 
trenches.  She  will  flood  otf 
markets.  Instead  of  th 
United  States  being  able  t 
sit  back  and  enjoy  the  grei 
start  she  has  made,  owing  tj 
her  security  and  peace  in  thi 
war,  she  will  ,have  to  face  th 
sharpest  competition  she  h; 
ever  known.  For  the  ma 
who  is  broke  will  wor 
harder  for  a  dollar  than  th 
man  who  has  ten  dollars  il] 
the  savings  bank. 

Will  Europe  be  r  e  a  1 1 : 
broke?  I  have  talked  with  no  financier  on  either  sid' 
of  the  Water  who  really  thought  that  she  would.  No 
body  is  broke  so  long  as  he  has  brains  and  energj' 
That  is  why  the  United  States,  if  you  took  away  al 
our  capital  to-morrow  and  left  us  only  our  energ; 
and  skill  and  unequaled  adaptability,  would  not  bi 
broke  long.  We  should  all  work  harder,  that's  all 
We  should  cut  out  the  Saturday  afternoon  holi 
days,  go  to  the  office  a  little  earlier  in  the  morning 
stay  a  little  later  at  night,  and  play  less  pinochle 
bridge,  and  baseball. 

For  ten  years  before  this  war  the  United  States 
was  computed  to  be  losing  $350,000,000  a  year  or 
trade  balance  to  Europe.  We  did  not  give  much  at 
tention  to  that  on  this  side,  but  they  did  on  the  other 
We  were  paying  Europe  for  practically  all  our  car 
rying  trade  and  sending  immense  sums  to  Americans 
living  there,  to  tourists,  and  to  the  recipients  of  re- 
mittances from  immigrants.  We  have  the  resources; 
we  have  the  gold  in  our  mines,  and  we  ought  to  con- 
trol the  finances  of  the  world,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  do  not.  So  far  as  the  trade  balance  is  con- 
cerned, every  dollar  a  tourist  spends  in  Europe  means 
a  bushel  of  wheat  that  we  have  to  export. 

Again,  suppose  that  the  French  and  the  English 
bondholders  to-morrow  should  put  on  the  American 
market  every  American  stock  and  bond  they  own. 
Ask  any  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  what  he 
thinks  the  effect  would  be!  Frenchmen  and  English- 
men are  holding  these  securities  because  they  are 
now  yielding  good  incomes;  when  any  individual} 
European,  however  patriotic  he  may  be,  comes  to 
consider  his  pocket  he  realizes  the  uncertainty  of 
European  securities. 

Every  man  who  has  any  money  in  the  savings 
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bank,  who  owns  stocks  or  bonds,  or  in  any  way  is 
drawing  interest  on  his  savings,  and  every  man  who 
works  for  a  living,  is  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
I  peace  on  him.  Once  commerce  is  resumed  among 
'  the  belligerent  nations,  will  interest  rates  go  up  or 
down?  After  the  war,  will  you  buy,  at  a  price  that 
will  make  them  yield  6  per  cent,  bonds  that  are  now 
yielding  5  per  cent?  Or  will  they  rise  until  they 
yield  only  3  per  cent?  What  vnW  be  the  effect  of 
those  enormous  European  loans  on  private  loans 
which  form  the  oil  that  greases  all  business?  The 
man  who  borrows  capital  at  5  per  cent  and  is  making 
it  earn  8  per  cent  for  him  is  gaining  a  profit.  If 
he  can  get  it  at  3  per  cent,  he  is  earning  still  more 
if  business  is  good  and  he  still  can  make  8  per  cent, 
but  less  if  business  is  bad  and  he  can  make  only  4 
per  cent.  Most  students  of  finance  whom  I  have 
talked  with  think  that  interest  rates  will  be  low. 

Will  Europe  have  a  boom  after  peace?  That  de- 
pends upon  the  kind  of  peace.  Will  our  boom  wane 
or  wax  stronger?  If  it  be  a  peace  which  promises 
to  endure  for  half  a  century,  which  means  some  dis- 
armament and  that  the  European  war  cloud  has  been 
laid,  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  greater  era  of 
prosperity  for  all  the  nations  than  they  have  ever 
known.  If  there  be  a  peace  with  the  promise  that 
war  may  begin  again  at  any  minute,  there  may  be 
fearful  depression. 

The  men  in  the  trenches  are  going  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  policies.  There  are  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  millions  of  them  who  have  seen  their  com- 
rades killed  and  who  have  endured  drudgery  and 
risks  without  parallel.  They  have  time  for  thinking 
ir  the  trenches  and,  make  no  mistake,  they  use  it. 
For  not  only  have  the  armies  been  the  largest  ever 
engaged,  but  the  average  soldier  has  been  of  far 
higher  intelligence  than  in  any  other  war.  Prac- 
tically every  able-bodied  man  in  an  era  of  popular 
education  has  been  fighting.  He  knows  that  his  duty 
is  to  go  on  with  the  sacrifice  till  he  is  killed,  his 
country  wins,  or  the  war  ceases,  on  the  word  of  his 
ruler  or  for  other  reasons. 

On  the  day  that  peace  is  signed  and  the  censor- 
ship ends  his  thoughts  may  take  form  in  action. 
And  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  all  this  trench  life? 
What  influence  will  it  have  in  peace?  It  has  resulted 
in  a  singular  fellowship.  Every  class  of  man  has 
been  submitted  to  the  same  kind  of  ordeal.  Greed, 
selfishness,  and  ambition  are  submerged  in  a  com- 
mon cause.  Nothing  counts  but  courage  and  service 
against  the  enemy.    The  bullet  and  the  shell  which 
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knew  no  favorites  and  the  omnipresence  of  Death 
have  Hfted  men  out  of  the  rut  of  individualism  and 
set  them  above  the  petty  individual  annoyances  and 
jealousies  which  influence  action  when  work  of  com- 
munity interest  is  attempted  in  civil  life.  They  have 
learned  discipline,  definiteness,  and  the  value  of 
holding  together. 

The  same  is  true  back  in  London  and  Paris.  If 
nations  have  never  before  been  so  murderous  in  their 
dealing  with  one  another,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
people  in  the  nations  have  never  been  so  kind  to  one 
another.  Never  has  class  prejudice  been  so  little 
in  evidence  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  the 
universal  feeling  against  the  slackers  and  the  trade- 
unions  for  not  having  done  their  part.  After  the  war 
the  man  who  has  not  fought  will  certainly  be 
marked.  Talk  with  a  Tory  of  the  old  school,  or  talk 
with  a  Radical  of  the  new  in  England,  and  they 
agree  upon  the  importance  of  reforms. 

Trenches  Full  of  Pacifists 

FROM  Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea  there  is  a  band 
from  five  to  ten  miles  wide  of  shell-wrecked 
villages  and  towns.  They  represent  so  much  capital, 
so  much  energy  expressed  in  bricks  and  stones,  and 
must  be  rebuilt  if  people  again  are  to  live  in  them. 

Yet  the  proportion  of  the  whole  of  France  which 
has  been  destroyed  is  small.  Perhaps  it  represents 
less  to  France  than  did  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake and  fire  to  the  State  of  California.  This  was 
barely  ten  years  ago,  and  San  Francisco  has  com- 
pletely recovered.  California  is  a  new,  rich  country, 
and  France  is  old.  But  France  is  thickly  settled  and 
her  people  very  thrifty  and  industrious. 

In  Germany  the  employer  must  keep  his  place 
open  for  the  soldier  who  is  at  the  front — this  is 
the  law;  it  is  not  so  in  France,  I  believe,  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  England  or  in  our  own  country.  In 
England,  where  they  have  a  great  volunteer  army, 
as  we  had  in  the  Civil  War,  the  question  is  asked 
if  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  will  not  be  spoiled 
for  civil  life  by  soldiering. 

Many  employers  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
thought  that.  They  had  South  Africa  in  mind.  But 
no  other  war  is  a  criterion  for  this.  South  Africa 
comparatively  was  a  sporting  proposition.  The 
chance  of  being  killed  was  about  enough  to  add  zest 
to  life  for  an  adventurous  spirit,  which  was  the  call 
to  war  in  the  old  days — when  a  man  wanted  to  know 
what  it  was  like  to  be  under  fire;  when  he  wanted 
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the  thrill  and  the  great  experience.  It  distinguished 
him  among  his  fellows,  as,  after  all,  having  been  in 
the  Cuban  campaign  or  the  Philippines  distinguishes 
a  man  at  home  more  or  less.  But  there  is  no  in- 
dividual distinction  when  everybody  has  been  to  war. 
Consequently  there  are  no  heroes  in  this  war,  in 
one  sense;  only  universal  heroism. 

Where  in  swashbuckling  days  the  soldier's  life  con- 
sisted of  "getting  drunk  .six  days  a  week  and  charg- 
ing like  the  devil  on  Sunday"  this  war  is  conducted  in 
shifts  in  and  out  of  the  trenches.  It  does  not  do  to 
get  drunk  unless  you  want  to  be  killed.  Temperance  is 
the  rule.  Probably  the  admirals  and  captains  in  Nel- 
son's day  who  had  their  port,  and  the  sailors  their 
grog,  would  be  amazed  at  the  admirals  and  captains 
and  seamen  of  the  British  fleet  to-day.  These  admirals 
and  captains  may  raise  their  glasses  if  their  guest 
is  aboard,  but  the  guest  does  the  drinking. 

The  factory  hands  in  England  who  used  to  take 
too  many  beers  at  the  public  houses  found  after 
they  were  in  the  army  a  better  stimulant  in  fresh 
air  and  exercise.  Last  winter  the  British  served  out 
to  men  in  the  trenches  a  ration  of  rum  of  about  two 
thimblefuls  a  day,  but  half  the  men  asked  instead 
for  chocolates  or  sweets,  which  are  fat  producing. 
Anyone  who  saw  the  French  army  in  the  first  two 
months  of  the  campaign  and  sees  it  to-day  cannot 
resist  the  impression  that  the  men  are  better  phys- 
ically and  that  they  have  gained  a  certain  heroic 
quality  which  must  have  its  influence  in  afterlife. 
Strangely  enough,  most  of  the  survivors  from  the 
trenches  will  return  home  better  men  for  their  ex- 
perience. Their  moral  standards  have  been  im- 
proved. The  one  thing  absent  in  this  war  which  I 
have  found  in  other  wars  was  glorification  of  war 
as  war.  The  professional  soldier's  point  of  view  has 
almost  ceased  to  exist.  The  soldier  who  knows  war 
best  finds  it  most  ghastly.  If  you  want  to  find  a  real 
peace  party,  go  to  the  trenches. 

This  isn't  in  the  slightest  way  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  six  months  I  have  never 
heard  a  British  or  French  soldier  or  officer  say  that 
he  would  give  up  the  war  without  winning.  Never 
have  I  heard  men  speak  so  often  of  their  duty  to 
posterity  as  in  the  trenches.  Even  the  old  British 
regulars  who  fought  for  the  honor  of  their  regiments 
and  took  what  came  their  way  in  death  and  hardship 
with  their  attractive  philosophy  and  fatalism — even 
they  think  that  their  efforts  are  not  alone  for  Eng- 
land to-day,  but  for  the  England  of  to-morrow.  They 
expect  to  be  killed,  {Continued  on  page  33) 
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IT  was  when  Alaska  was  mostly  a  white  spot  on 
the  maps,  neglected,  unknown,  and  inhabited  by 
wolves,  bears,  natives,  dogs,  and  traders,  a  flea- 
bitten  tribe  in  winter  and  a  mosquito-ridden  one  in 
summer.    Fort  St.  Michaels,  so  called  because  there 
was  a  worthless  old  cannon  left  behind  by  the  Rus- 
sians, was  then  but  a  collection  of  log  huts  on  a 
high  headland  with  a  scattered  Indian  village  far- 
ther along  the  bend  of  the  bay.    Father  Barnum  then 
fought  for  the  souls  of  the  natives  in  that  pasture 
and  hobnobbed  at  intervals  with  that  other  equally 
great  and  noble  missionary,  Dr.  Prevost.   They  were 
men !     Billy  Blatch  doled  out  tea,  tobacco,  sugar, 
matches,  red  prints  and  blue  denims,  and  was  a  bear 
on  the  price  of  furs  taken  in  exchange.    And  Captain 
Bill  Smith,  recruited  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
Missouri  River,  ran  the  palatial  trading  .steamboat 
Louisy  Ann.    White  men  of  any  sort  were  rarities. 
And  those  that  did  come  were — just  sorts.    Twice  a 
year  the  trading  schooner  came  from  outside  bearing 
a  few  letters,  an  occasional  adventurer,  and  more 
matches,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  prints,  and  pot  metal 
axes.  She  took  away  fuft.   Fortunes  in  furs!  Furs 
that  were  to  grace  My  Lady  of  Fashion  in  the  opera 
loxes  of  the  world!    Furs  to  keep  her  warm  when  she 
jntered  her  carriage  on  the  Champs  Elysees,  Bond 
•itreet,  the  Praterstrasse,  Under  den  Linden,  and  Fifth 
Avenue!    There  was  neither  spring  nor  fall;  nothing 
<ave  summer,  when  the  lolling  days  were  long  and 
laylight-ridden,  and  winter,  when  there  was  scarcely 
iny  day  at  all  and  the  terrible  twins  of  frost  and 
<now  .slipped  hither  and  yon  intent  on  murder.  To 
-he  north  there  was  a  thousand  miles  of  waste; 
-o  the  east  a  thou.sand  miles  of  wilderness;  to  the 
*e8t  untenanted  sea  and  a  thousand  miles  of  Si- 
)eria;  to  the  .south  a  thousand  miles  and  more  of 
>vat€r.    So  it  was  a  thousand  miles  from  anywhere. 

It  wa.«!  a  fine  country  for  traders,  because  the 
latives  were  guileless;  a  fine  place  for  missionaries, 
>€cau8e  if  ever  any  souls  needed  saving  it  was  those 
*^ho  adventured  into  that  country,  and  a  fine  place 
'or  murderers,  because  there  was  no  law  and  not  the 
'lightest  inquisitiveness  among  tho.sc  wanderers  who 
Iwelt  and  roved  therein.  So  all  were  happy  in  their 
l»wn  ways;  the  missionaries  because  they  were  hope- 
'ul,  the  traders  because  they  could  trade,  the  adven- 
-urerg  because  they  had  a  vast  unknown  field  for 
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Captain  Bill,  who  now  makes  his  bow  to  the  read- 
ers of  Collier's,  will  appear  again  in  these  pages 


venture,  the  murderers  because  no  one  asked  ques- 
tions, the  natives  because  they  knew  no  better,  the 
bears  because  there  were  dens,  and  the  fleas  because 
there  were  wolves  and  dogs.  A  very  lovely  country 
it  was.  Captain  Bill  often  said  so,  and,  having  been 
graduated  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  been 
often  in  New  Orleans,  and  often  in  jail,  he  should 
know.  Captain  Bill  was  not  a  murderer  or  a  mis- 
sionary. He  said  that  also,  but  admitted  to  having 
once  been  a  whaler  and  having  carelessly  destroyed 
a  few  men  over  the  only  things  he  said  were  worth 
fighting  about,  the  same  being  women.  He  said  that 
from  a  vast  experience  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  women  were  angelic  devils  and  that  the 
choice  lay  between  Creoles  and  greasers;  also  that 
he  never  saw  his  own  mother  because  she  inadver- 
tently left  him  in  a  garbage  can  at  such  an  early 
date  that  his  eyes  were  not  yet  open.  He  believed 
that  he  happened  in  St.  Louis,  but  was  not  quite 
certain.  It  might  have  been  Omaha  or  Sioux  City; 
he  was  certain  it  wasn't  in  Fargo  because  there  wasn't 
much  of  a  Fargo  then.  He  hoped  it  wasn't  Council 
Bluffs  because  he  never  liked  that  town  after  he  grew 
old  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  its  police  force. 
His  two  pet  animosities  were  police  and  pikers. 

"I'm  what  you  call  a  whole-hog  he-man,"  he  was 
wont  to  explain  when  admonished  for  moral  delin- 
quencies; for  of  physical  delinquencies  he  had  none, 
being  a  nice  six-foot  specimen  of  the  species,  appar- 
ently skinny,  but  of  unbounded  sinews  and  strength, 
homely  beyond  words,  with  a  digestion  that  could 
overcome  anything  from  blubber  to  roasted  dog,  and 
a  constitution  that  required  no  bathing  during  warm 
weather,  because  water  was  too  easy  to  obtain,  and 
none  in  winter,  because  it  was  too  hard  to  get.  Also, 
in  warm  mental  moods  his  eyes  were  a  washed-out 
gray — washed  febrile,  like  indolent  seas,  and  in  cold 
moods  they  were  pale  and  chill,  like  ice  fields,  frozen 
deep  and  very  inhospitable. 


Captain  Bill's  eyes  were  his  sole  attraction. 
There  was  fascination  in  them  of  that  sort  which 
renders  one  curious.  If  a  somnolent  tiger's  eyes 
were  ever  of  that  pale  gray,  it  would  make  the 
keeper  wonder,  as  he  scratched  an  ear,  what  color 
they  might' be  in  a  night  of  temper.  And  in  the 
flaming  period  of  tempest  the  same  keeper  would 
wonder  what  they  might  look  like  when  hypno- 
tized by  a  full  belly  and  lots  of  clean  straw. 

"He's  a  nuisance  when  drunk  and  a  devil  when 
sober,"  was  Billy  Blatch's  estimate. 

"He's  the  biggest  little  man,  or  the  littlest  big  man, 
I  ever  met,"  declared  Dr.  Prevost. 

"He  is  a  reproach  to  possibility,"  characterized 
Father  Barnum. 

"He  has  a  woman's  heart,  the  tongue  of  truth,  and 
the  blow  of  the  lightning,"  asserted  the  natives. 
"When  he  gets  angry  the  river  stops  running,  the 
trees  bend  to  their  knees,  and  the  mountains  shake. 
When  he  smiles  the  flowers  bloom,  fish  climb  out  on 
the  beach  to  be  smoked,  the  caribou  run  south  to  be 
killed  in  thousands,  the  Indian's  cache  is  full,  and 
there  are  looking-glasses  arid  alarm  clocks  on  the 
barabara  floors.  But  when  he  gets  drunk  the  whole 
world  wabbles  like  his  legs!" 

SO  it  can  be  readily  seen  in  this  age  of  analysis 
and  time  when  historians  write  of  impossible  Male- 
mute  dogs  endowed  with  godlike  affection,  discretion, 
speech,  and  wisdom;  of  "silent,  grim"  men  who  talk 
all  the  time  and  grin;  of  puny,  tender,  refined  gen- 
tlemen from  Eastern  universities  who  do  their  hun- 
dred miles  a  day  with  a  ton-weight  pack  on  their 
backs,  and  of  beautiful  Siwash  maidens  with  eyes 
like  a  doe  and  "golden  hairs  ahangin'  down  their 
backs,"  how  difficult  is  the  task  to  decide  exactly 
what  kind  of  a  per.son  Bill,  captain  of  the  Louisy 
Ann,  really  was.  Anyhow,  he  was  the  real  captain 
of  the  real  trading  steamboat  Louiay  Ann,  and  knew 
better  than  to  steer  the  boat  when  he  could  hire 
a  Yukon  native  citizen  for  a  yard  of  red  calico,  a 
pound  of  "sheep-dip"  tobacco,  and  a  small  bottle  of 
pain  killer  to  perform  that  same  arduous  labor. 

At  times  he  had  been  tempted  to  resign  his  lordly 
position  of  King  of  the  Yukon  River  and  join  that 
band  of  nomads  that  had  struggled  into  the  new 
camp  called  Circle  City,  but  was  deterred  therefrom 
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by  the  fact  that,  so  far,  none  of  the  light-hearted 
gentlemen  of  Circle  had  discovered  enough  gold  to 
make  it  worth  while;  also  because,  having  passed 
all  his  life  on  river  packets,  it  was  like  leaving  home 
where  there  were  three  square  meals  a  day. 

ON  this  blithe  day  in  June,  Captain  Bill's  steam- 
boat was  being  loaded  down  until  her  clumsy  stern 
wheel  was  biting  deeply  into  the  water.  Natives 
were  hurrying  the  stuff  aboard  to  load  her  still 
deeper.  Everybody  was  excited,  save  Captain  Bill, 
who  was  distressfully  drunk  and  sitting  with  his 
back  propped  up  against  a  hut  back  of  the  pelt  house 
and  playing  "Turkey  in  the  straw"  on  a  jew's-harp, 
now  and  then  missing  a  note  when  his  hand  failed  to 
connect  with  the  tongue  of  steel.  He  was  disturbed 
by  long-drawn  shouts  of  "Steamboo-o-oat!"  the  yowl- 
ing of  many  dogs,  a  ragged  salvo  of  firearms,  and 
a  general  hubbub.  Sober,  he  would  have  joined 
therein;  comfortably  full,  he  merely  paused  with  the 
harp  suspended,  grinned,  said  aloud:  "Ice's  gone  out 
of  Unimak  Pass  and — here  sh'is!"  and  resumed  the 
tuneful  lay  at  the  exact  place  he  had  left  off. 

The  first  boat  of  the  season,  from  the  "outside,"  the 
most  important  event  of  the  season,  could  not  disturb 
his  musical  ecstasy.  He  thought  it  over  sleepily,  then 


souvenirs.  Captain  Bill,  with  red  eyelids  and  a  fool- 
ish grin,  arrived  in  time  to  hear  this  news  and  to 
shake  hands.    They  invited  him  to  drink. 

"Nope!  Got  enough  for  this  time,"  he  remarked, 
and  Billy  Blatch  smiled  to  himself  with  great  satis- 
faction, glad  to  know  that  Captain  Bill  had  come 
back  to  a  state  of  competency  and  would  thus  remain 
until  his  return  from  up  the  river,  after  which,  just 
as  sure  as  the  sun  shone.  Captain  Bill  would  again 
celebrate.  Moreover,  the  news  of  the  increased  find 
at  Circle  meant  a  change  in  programs,  because  now 
it  was  certain  that  the  Louisy  Ann  must  depart  with 
a  cargo  at  once,  wheeze  and  steam  as  hard  as  she 
could  be  driven  straight  up  the  river  to  Circle,  double- 
back  down  the  river  posthaste,  and  do  the  trip  over 
again,  stopping  at  riverside  trading  posts.  The  possi- 
bility of  an  inrush  of  many  hungry  prospectors 
to  Circle  City  must  not  be  overlooked.  Blatch 
said  as  much  to  Captain  Bill,  punctuating  his  re- 
marks with  a  clenched  fist  banged  on  the  pine 
countertop  at  intervals,  and  a  finger  shaken  under 
Captain  Bill's  very  prominent  and  bony  nose. 

"I've  got  an  extra  gang  on  ever  since  we  heard 
the  news,  and  out  you  go!  To-night!  Not  to-mor- 
row!   To-night!    Want  some  bromo?" 

"Naw!    Don't  want  nothin'  but  some  silence,  and 


Eskimos,  a  King's  Islander  or  two,  a  wanderinj 
Koyukuk,and  a  couple  of  Tananaws  pouring  a  stead; 
stream  of  firewood  into  her  boilers,  the  Louisy  Am 
pulled  out  with  Captain  Bill  at  the  wheel,  standinj 
as  steadily  as  if  he  had  never  heard  the  word  in" 
temperance.  Blatch  and  a  group  stood  on  the  head 
land  by  the  old  cannon  and  saw  the  sparks  throwi 
out  of  her  stack  like  a  small  trail  of  comets  anti, 
shooting  stars,  and  heard  the  increased  slap  of  he: 
paddle  wheel. 

"He's  sure  pumpin'  her  boilers  as  full  of  hot  wine 
as  he  knows  how,  Capt'n  Bill  is,  ain't  he?"  said  om 
of  the  men  from  upriver,  and  the  other  predicte( 
that  he  would  make  a  record  run  if  he  didn't  "blov 
her  to  Hades  and  back!" 

BEFORE  morning  the  Lowi.s-z/  Ann  had  crossed  thd 
arm  of  the  Bering  Rea,  surged  toward  the  freslj 
water  in  the  river  mouth  that  none  less  expert  thaij 
Captain  Bill  could  have  found,  and  Tim  SullivanI 
the  engineer,  coming  out  to  stare  through  the  mornf 
ing's  dusk,  shook  his  head  doubtfully  and  hurried" 
back  to  "stand  by"  for  a  bell  from  the  texas.  Usui 
ally  she  lay  to  at  that  hour  waiting  for  high  tid<l 
to  cover  the  bar  that  was  always  a  menace  ami 
where  since  then  many  a  steamboat  has  come  to  grief  I 


From  the  stern  to  the  pilot  house  they  danced  and  struck  and  howled:  the  one  yelling  venomously,  the  other  whooping  with  gleeful  vehemence 


quietly  curled  over  on  his  side,  pulled  his  battered 
old  white  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  steam  schooner  Sovfh  Coast  made  her  way 
into  the  harbor  as  far  as  she  dared,  dropped  anchor, 
and  St.  Michaels  hummed.  Her  skipper  landed  and, 
up  in  the  offices  of  the  trading  company,  retailed  the 
news  of  the  outside  world  to  a  breathless,  question- 
ing group  who  had  heard  nothing  whatever  for  the 
preceding  eight  months  and  wanted  to  know  who  was 
now  President.    Captain  Bill  missed  it  all. 

An  hour  later  there  was  a  second  period  of  excite- 
ment. The  revenue  cutter  Bear  had  arrived,  and 
two  ships  in  the  harbor  at  one  time  was  an  event. 
Lieutenant  Jarvis  landed  and  fraternized.  Captain 
Bill  missed  that  also.  In  the  third  hour  a  clumsy, 
whipsawed  river  skiff,  with  a  patched  sail  made  from 
pieces  of  denim,  old  canvas  bags,  and  a  towel  or  two, 
gained  the  beach,  and  there  was  more  excitement 
when  her  two  passengers  brought  the  announcement 
that  "some  of  the  ])oys"  at  Circle  had  struck  good 
pay  dirt  during  the  winter  and  that  they,  the  voy- 
ageurs,  were  among  them  and  were  now  "going  out- 
side" to  spend  it.  Proudly  they  exhibited  some  well- 
filled  "pokes"  and  passed  out  several  nuggets  as 


not  too  much  of  that,"  acridly  remarked  Captain  Bill 
as  he  made  his  way  to  a  watej-  pail,  slowly  got  "his 
six  feet  down  on  hands  and  knees,  and  ducked  his 
head  therein  while  the  overflowing  water  swashed 
overboard  and  made  wet  trails  and  puddles  as  it 
sought  to  escape  through  the  cracks  of  the  slab  floor. 

HE  got  up  and  eyed  the  pail  and  grinned  as  he 
rubbed  his  head  with  a  convenient  gunny  sack. 
"Look  at  that  water,  Billy,"  he  said.   "Tak?  a  look 
at  it.    It's  boilin',  by  Jiminy,  because  my  top  works 
was  so  hot!" 

"How  many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you  to  take 
that  bucket  outside  when  you  perform  that  acrobatic 
stunt  of  yours?"  was  all  the  response  he 'got;  but, 
heedless  of  the  trader's  remonstrances,  he  shook  him- 
self like  a  big  Newfoundland  coming  out  of  the  water, 
said:  "Whoopee!  Now  I'm  ready  for  business  again. 
What  was  that  you  said  about  shovin'  the  old  tub 
up  to  Circle?" 

Captain  Bill,  with  scarcely  a  headache,  so  tough 
and  seasoned  was  his  constitution,  waS  King  of  the 
River  again. 

At  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  with  a  few  extra 


No  bell  jangled,  and  the  steamboat  still  plowed 
ahead  at  full  speed.  The  engineer  became  alarmed. 
They  must  be  drawing  more  than  four  feet  of  water, 
and  at  this  hour  of  the  tide  there  might  not  be  more 
than  three  feet  over  the  bar.  He  jumped  to  the  tin 
speaking  tube,  and,  distending  his  cheeks  and  pursing 
his  lips,  sent  a  blast  up  it  that  could  be  heard  above 
the  roar  of  his  boilers. 

"Say,  Captain  Bill,  what's  wrong?"  he  bawled  into 
the  receiver. 

Promptly  he  heard  a  stentorian  reply: 

"Nothin'!  Don't  bother  me !  I  got  orders  to  shove 
her  for  all  we're  worth.  Goin'  to  do  it  if  we  have  to 
jump  her  over  the  bar.  When  I  want  you  to  slow  down 
I'll  tell  you!   Who's  runnin'  this  scow — you  or  me?" 

They  scraped  a  little  as  they  crossed,  slithered 
sidewise,  heard  the  hogchains  groan,  and  the  Louisy 
Ann  did  a  half  turn,  a  scramble,  paused,  tried  again, 
drove  forward,  and  cleared.  The  engineer  wiped 
the  sweat  from  his  forehead  and  cursed  his  na- 
tive fireman  by  way  of  relief.  The  tube  whistle 
in  the  engine  room  did  a  shrill  whistle  and  the  engi- 
neer, still  gasping  with  nervous  tension,  applied 
his  greasy  ear  to  it.  (Continued  on  page  34) 
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ND  THE  RAILROAD 


BY  EDWAR 
UNGERFOR 
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THE  officials  of  a  certain  big  American  railroad 
eighteen  years  ago  used  to  celebrate  their  execu- 
tive meetings  with  wine,  cocktails,  and  highballs. 
To-day  when  the  new  chief  wants  an  all-day  confer- 
ence of  his  staff  they  lunch  downstairs  in  the  station 
restaurant,  and  buttermilk  and  grape  juice  are  the 
standard  beverages  that  go  with  the  rather  simple 
midday  fare.  This  same  railroad  has  discontinued 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  any  form  in  both  its  dining  cars 
and  its  stations. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  rode  in  a  train  on  a  hot 
August  afternoon  all  the  way  from  Columbus  to 
Pittsburgh.  In  the  middle  of  that  drowsy  after- 
noon I  chanced  to  walk  from  the  rear  of  the  train 
to  the  front  and  passed  through  the  dining  car.  The 
shades  were  drawn,  and  some  of  the  negro  waiters 
were  asleep,  their  heads  buried  in  their  arms  upon 
the  little  tables.  And  at  one  of  those  tables  sat 
the  conductor  of  the  train,  a  brakeman,  and  a  pas- 
senger —  evidently  old  acquaintances  —  drinking  a 
friendly,  cooling  draft  of  beer.  Yet  I  do  not  believe 
that  little  scene  could  or  would  be  repeated  to-day  on 
any  part  of  any  railroad  in  this  country. 

It  might  still  be  seen  on  excursion  steamers  at 
various  points.  Not  so  very  long  ago  there  was 
a  panic  on  one  of  the  overcrowded  steamboats  re- 
turning to  New  York  from  Coney  Island  and  a 
serious  disaster  narrowly  averted.  The  next  day 
cool-headed  men  who  had  been  aboard  that  boat  re- 
ported that  they  had  seen  members  of  her  crew  in 
uniform  drinking  at  the  public  bar.  I  have  myself  seen 
the  same  thing  once  or  twice  on  other  steamboats. 
Speaking  in  generalities,  one  might  say  that  to-day 
one  would  find  much  more  drinking  of  liquor  on  the 
water  paths  of  the  land  than  upon  its  steel  highways. 

There  is  one  conspicuous  exception  to  this  rule — 
the  Hudson  River  Day  Line  between  New  York  and 
Albany.  Twenty-five  years  ago  this  his- 
toric route  had  but  two  steamers  in  serv- 
ice. Each,  in  accordance  with  all  the 
steamboat  traditions  up  to  that  time, 
maintained  a  bar.  These  bars  were 
models,  dignified  and  orderly,  yet  a 
source  of  much  anxiety  to  the  owners  i 
of  the  line,  a  God-fearing  family  from 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Hudson.  The 
family  discussed  the  matter,  and  on  a 
winter  day  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
I  decided  to  abolish  the  sale  of  liquor  of 
,  any  kind  in  any  way  upon  its  steamers. 
It  has  stuck  steadfastly  to  that  decision. 
It  has  done  more.  It  has  launched  the 
great  new  steamers  of  its  fleet  and  omit- 
ted the  traditional  bottle  of  champagne. 

Yet  in  the  end  the  owners  of  the  Hud- 
son River  Day  Line  have  found  that 
their  ruling  against  liquor  selling  has 
paid  them  in  a  practical  fashion.  The 
ruling  against  booze  has  removed  the 
least  desirable  class  of  excursionists  and 
through  travelers  from  their  decks.  To- 
day their  steamers  are  known  as  craft 
upon  which  women  and  children  may 
sail  in  safety  and  in  absolute  freedom 
from  annoyance. 

Arizona  L^ada  the  Fight 

T'HE  sale  of  liquor  to  the  traveling  pub- 
■»-  lie  in  railroad  stations  has  greatly 
lessened  in  the  past  few  years.    This  is 
I  true  of  practically  all  the  road.s — on  some 
;of  them,  in  fact,  it  has  been  entirely 
'  stopped.    The  great  national  movement, 
;not  only  fmard  temperance,  but  toward 
'actual  and  entire  prohibition,  has  not 
,been  without  its  effect  upon  the  steel 
hi|fhway«  of  the  land.   It  has  come  home 
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to  them  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  It  has  raised  issues 
that  they  could  not  dodge 
if  they  would,  that  some  of 
them  would  not  if  they 
could.  The  entire  question 
of  the  carrier  and  the 
demijohn  is  intricate,  to 
say  the  least.  The  display 
of  sovereign  rights  that 
many  of  the  States  have 
now  begun  to  exercise  in 

regard  to  the  entrance  of  liquor  into  them  has  added 
complications  to  the  question.  For  instance,  Oregon 
has  said  recently  that  no  liquor  must  pass  her  borders 
and  into  her  tovnis  save  for  sacramental  or  medicinal 
purposes.  Arizona  has  gone  further,  with  the  stiffest 
booze  law  yet  on  record.  She  will  not  make  even  these 
exceptions.  This  aroused  the  opposition  of  certain 
church  authorities;  the  law  was,  nevertheless,  up- 
held. The  statute  is  inapplicable  only  when  a  doc- 
tor himself  brings  in  alcohol. 

It  was  suggested  last  fall  when  this  stiff  pro- 
hibition measure,  then  merely  a  bill,  went  to  the 
distinguished  referendum  of  the  people  that  flavor- 
ing extracts  be  barred,  lemon  extract  being  particu- 
larly high  in  its  percentage  of  alcohol.  Cologne 
spirits  are  barred — Peruna  is  not.  And  there  are 
other  "remedies"  along  the  shelves  of  the  drug  stores 
down  there  in  the  Southwest  that  display  their  per- 
centage of  alcohol,  not  in  the  modest  lettering  pre- 
scribed by  law,  but  in  such  bold  type  that  even  the 
most  myopic  may  study  the  percentages  and  select 
the  "remedy"  which  suits  him  best.  North  Carolina 
permits  a  man  to  ordei-  from  outside  the  State  two 
(juarts  of  whisky  and  ten  gallons  of  beer  a  month, 
while  West  Virginia  requires  a  traveler  crossing  her 

borders  to  paste  a 
label  on  his  suit  case 
itemizing  its  con- 
tents if  they  exceed 
half  a  gallon  of 
booze.  The  most  im- 
pressive prohibition 
exhibit  in  that  State 
is  the  stack  of  grips 
and  valises  in  the 
basement  of  the 
Capitol  at  Charles- 
ton :  containers  sus- 
pected and  convicted 
of  harboring  the 
forbidden  visitor.  A 
cheap  and  battered 
suit  case  in  the 
hands  of  a  traveler 
coming  into  West 
Virginia  is  under 
immediate  suspicion. 
And — as  Paddy  says 
— the  largest  bar  in 
Wheeling  is  outside 
of  it,  located  direct- 
ly across  the  Ohio 
in  the  little  town  of 
Bridgeport.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of 
a  hollow  square,  and 
on  Saturday  nights 
twenty  bartenders 
are  busy  within  the 
square,  while  the 
street-car  line  runs 
extra  trips  to  accom- 
modate the  thirsty 
Wheeling  folk. 

Each  Saturday,  in 
fact,  sees  a  great 


"A  man  befuddled 
by  booze  can't  work  for  me!" 


hegira  of  West  Virginians  into 
damper  lands.  There  is  a  cross- 
country steam  railroad  running  up 
from  Fairmont  toward  Connells- 
ville,  Pa.  Each  Saturday  it  has  to 
add  extra  coaches  to  its  afternoon 
train  for  the  three  or  four  hundred 
thirsty  miners  who  come  trekking 
up  to  Point  Marion,  Pa.,  thirty- 
seven  miles  distant  and  the  first 
town  across  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  which  here  di\ides  "wet"  from 
"dry."  The  chief  industry  at  Point  Marion  is  the 
supplying  of  liquor  for  the  arid  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Just  at  present  it  is  an  exceedingly  flourish- 
ing industry. 

Here  is  another  factor  in  the  liquor  question  so 
far  as  the  railroad  is  concerned,  and  not  a  pleasant 
one  either.  Yet  it  must  take  the  situation  as  it 
finds  it.  It  cannot,  even  under  the  excuse  of  the 
stringent  new  laws  in  the  States,  move  of  its  own 
volition  to  refuse  to  transport  liquor.  If  it  does 
make  such  a  step,  the  shippers  instantly  remind  it 
that  it  is  a  common  carrier.  As  such  it  must  not 
discriminate — not  unless  its  officers  want  to  run  the 
risk  of  jail  sentences.  So  the  carrier — the  railroad, 
the  steamboat,  or  the  express  company — finds  that 
it  is  damned  if  it  does  and  damned  if  it  does  not. 
It  must  untangle  the  conflicting  State  and  Federal 
laws  as  best  it  may.  That  is  its  own  lookout.  It 
may  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  upon  its  property, 
but  must  go  slow  in  refusing  to  transport  it.  And 
it  cannot  always  even  refuse  to  sell  whisky  or  wine 
or  beer  as  freely  as  the  desires  or  consciences  of  its 
own  operating  officers  might  dictate. 

The  Tragedy  of  a  Muddled  Engineer 

AS  to  this  question  of  the  sale  of  liquor  on  rail- 
road  trains  and  in  railroad  stations,  very  much 
more  in  a  moment.  Consider  now  the  liquor  ques- 
tion of  the  railroad  from  its  primary  standpoint, 
the  standpoint  of  the  employee — the  man  to  whom 
the  safe  operation  of  the  trains  is  intrusted  in  large 
or  small  degree.  Remember  that  there  were  many 
times  and  places  twenty  years  ago,  some  even  ten 
years  ago,  when  a  traveler  might  find  railroad  men 
in  uniform  and  on  duty  drinking.  And  the  casual 
traveler  did  not  see  the  lonely  yards  of  those  days — 
the  yards  where  his  personal  safety  must  be  most 
carefully  conserved — yards  which  sometimes  have 
had  more  whisky  bottles  than  coupling  pins  strewn 
along  their  mazes  of  tracks. 

"It's  a  hard  job  this  yard  work,"  many  and  many 
an  apologetic  yardmaster  would  have  told  you  at 
that  time;  "hard  enough  in  the  pleasant  days  of 
summer,  plain  hell  in  winter.  Ye  can't  blame  the 
yard  bosses  if  they're  a  little  blind  sometimes  when 
they  see  the  byes  makin'  for  Rafferty's  or  even  that 
Polish  jint— the  West  End  Saloon." 

There  is  much  force  to  his  argument,  apparently. 
Practically  all  of  the  great  freight  yards  of  the  rail- 
roads of  America — the  busy  hubs  of  that  sort  of 
activity  which  is  the  most  important  of  their  many 
phases  of  operation — are  situated  in  desolate  barrens 
outside  of  the  large  cities.  Not  only  are  there  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  hard-working  railroad- 
ers employed  in  each  of  these  brisk,  remote  places, 
but  they  are  invariably  the  terminals  of  the  freight 
runs  of  all  the  lines,  big  and  little.  Engineers,  fire- 
men, conductors,  and  trainmen  come  piling  off  the 
long  trains  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  night 
as  well,  tired,  hungry,  cold.  Do  you  wonder 
that  Mike's  place  or  the  West  End  looks  inviting 
to  them? 

There  are  plenty  of  railroad  bosses  to-day  who 
call  their  drinking  men  on  the  carpet  and  say:  "A 
man  befuddled  by  booze  can't  work  for  me!  A  whisky 
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user  or  beer  user  is  in  no  condition  either  to  run  a 
train  or  have  even  the  smallest  part  in  its  conduct." 

It  is  not  quite  four  years  ago  that  a  muddled  engi- 
neer vkfalked  into  the  shadows  of  a  roundhouse  at 
a  certain  big  railroad  hub  in  the  East  and  clumsily 
boarded  his  train.  He  had  been  drinking.  He  was 
not  drunk.  A  drunken  man  could  not  have  climbed 
into  the  locomotive  cab  in  a  fashion  that  would  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  a  vigilant  roundhouse  fore- 
man. A  drunken  engineer  could  not  have  signed  in 
for  his  run  and  escaped  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  round- 
house clerk.  But  a  man  with  just  enough  drinks  in 
him  to  befuddle  his  thinking  capacity  was  the  most 
dangerous  factor  that  that  railroad  could  have  in 
its  employ  that  night. 

The  locomotive  into  which  the  engineer  climbed 
that  July  night  was  as  perfect  a  piece  of  mech- 
anism as  might  well  be  devised;  it  had  been  carefully 
inspected  and  made  ready  for  its  mighty  run,  150 
miles  up  the  line.  The  track  over  which  its  path 
was  to  rest  was  the  pride  of  the  heads  of  one  of 
the  richest  roads  in  America;  it  was  carefully  in- 
spected, every  inch  of  it.  And  there  was  not  a  mile 
that  was  not  marked  by  the  watchful  eye  of  a  gaunt 
semaphore,  turning  to  green,  to  yellow,  and  to  red 
as  it  flashed  its  messages  of  safety  and  caution  and 
danger  on  the  line  just  ahead.  Yet  before  that 
locomotive  had  gone  twenty  miles,  traveling  at  a 
tremendous,  thunderous  speed,  it  had  crashed  into 
the  rear  of  a  stalled  passenger  train :  the  night 
express  from  the  seaboard  to  the  lakes,  filled  to 
capacity  with  excursionists  bound  to  spend  a  Fourth 
of  July  holiday.  The  locomotive  cleft  the  last  car  of 
the  stalled  train  almost  as  sharply  and  cleanly  as  an 
expert  woodsman  would  strike  his  sharpened  ax 
through  the  grain  of  a  log. 

Rule  G  No  Longer  a  Joke 

THEY  took  forty  bodies  out  of  the  wreckage. 
When  the  dawn  finally  broke  through  the  fog, 
hanging  close  to  the  stilled  waters  of  the  river, 
the  railroaders  who  had  come  hurrying  to  the  scene 
by  motor  car  and  special  train  found  a  Fourth  of 
July  job  awaiting  them  such  as  exceeded  all  possi- 
bilities of  imagination.  One  grizzled  old  wrecking 
boss  from  up  the  line  came  to  the  scene  on  a  hurry 
call.  He  took  one  look  at  it — a  good,  long,  deliberate 
look — and  then,  dazed  and  reeling,  walked  on  eighteen 
miles  before  he  recovered  his  poise  and  .self-control. 


That  railroad,  proud  of  its  safety  record,  was  out- 
raged. It  satisfied  itself  that  its  engineer  had  been 
drinking  before  he  climbed  into  the  cab  that  morn- 
ing, and  it  immediately  decided  to  hold  him  responsi- 
ble for  the  crime — for  the  killing  of  forty  persons 
under  such  circumstances  was  not  less  than  a  crime. 
To  discharge  the  locomotive  driver  was  not  enough. 
It  sought  to  prosecute  him  in  the  courts.  The  issue 
became  political;  powerful  factions  were  aroused;  a 
bitter  personal  battle  was  waged,  and  eventually  the 
engineer  was  acquitted.  But  before  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away  it  had  surrounded  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  governor  of  one  of  the  greatest  States  in 
the  Union- — in  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  prime  factors 
that  led  to  his  removal  from  office  under  charges 
a  few  months  later. 

Balked  in  its  desire  to  punish  the  crime  that  had 
been  committed,  this  railroad  wisely  sought  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  so  dread  a  thing.  It  turned 
toward  "Rule  G"  and  began  enforcing  that  regula- 
tion as  it  had  never  before  been  enforced.  Now, 
Rule  G,  as  every  good  railroader  already  under- 
stands, is  a  clause  in  the  book  of  operating  rules, 
common  to  all  of  the  larger  railroads,  which  seeks 
to  treat  the  entire  question  of  the  use  of  liquor  by 
men  in  the  service.  It  forbids  the  railroad  employee 
either  to  use  liquor  or  frequent  the  places  where 
liquor  is  sold.  When  first  written,  not  so  many  years 
ago,  it  was  thought  that  the  railroads  would  have  a 
hard  time  enforcing  the  rule.  It  was  predicted  that 
Rule  G  would  soon  become  a  dead  letter.  Yet  the  re- 
verse has  already  come  to  pass.  The  standard  book  of 
operating  rules  has  ceased  to  be  known  as  "Joe  Mil- 
ler's Joke  Book"  by  the  railroaders,  and  Rule  G  goes. 

These  things  have  not  been  accomplished  without 
much  thought,  much  planning,  along  well-defined 
lines.  One  definite  and  successful  line  has  been 
the  establishment  of  clubhouses  for  the  railroaders 
at  the  great  yards  and  terminals  both  in  the  hearts 
of  the  cities  and  in  remote  and  isolated  localities. 
These  clubhouses  have  all  the  creature  comforts  of 
the  saloons,  and  many  more.  They  have  warmth 
and  light  and  good-fellowship.  And,  better  than  any 
of  the  Mike  RaflFerty  places,  they  have  well-cooked 
food,  clean  and  comfortable  beds,  to  say  nothing  of 
such  details  as  baths,  reading  rooms,  writing  facili- 
ties, and  the  like. 

Sometimes  these  clubs  are  run  directly  by  the  rail- 
road companies  themselves ;  far  more  often,  however, 
they  are  in  the  control  of  the  international  organiza- 


The  new  clubhouses  have  more  comforts  than  saloons:  warmth,  light,  and  good-fellowship 


tion  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  That 
organization  has  shown  a  remarkable  adaptability  in 
making  itself  one  of  the  indispen-sable  factors  of  rail- 
road operation  in  North  America.  Without  lowering, 
its  standards  of  Christianity  for  a  single  instant,  it 
has  not  been  captious  or 
finicky  in  seeking  out  the  rail- 
roader and  in  catering  to  him. 
It  recognizes  a  human  love  for 
pipe  or  cigar,  and  it  installed 
its  billiard  tables  in  the  rail- 
road branches  while  the  city 
institutions  were  still  looking  a 
bit  askance  at  the  green-topped 
tables.  It  draws  the  line 
sharply  at  playing  cards  and 
at  liquor.  It  places  the  full 
force  of  its  strength  and  in- 
fluence against  liquor,  and  it 
has  been  a  mighty  factor  in  creating  respect  for 
Rule  G.  You  will  find  these  clubhouses  up  and  down 
the  railroads  of  the  land.  You  will  discover  them  in 
the  form  of  elaborate  houses,  such  as  the  splendid 
new  structure  just  built  by  the  Vanderbilts  at  thei» 
north  end  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  or  the  club-if 
hou.se  given  by  Mrs.  Helen  Gould  Shepard  to  the 
men  running  in  and  out  of  the  St.  Louis  terminal, 
or  you  will  find  them  sometimes  in  the  form  of  aban- 
doned section  houses  made  clean  and  comfortable, 
or  even  in  a  couple  of  antiquated  coaches  run  for 
their  last  weary  mile  upon  the  line  and  converted  into 
a  haven  for  railroaders  who  still  have  many,  many 
weary  miles  ahead  of  them.  But  the  typical  club- 
house of  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  apt  to  be 
a  neat  two-story  structure  of  wood  or  brick  set  in 
immaculate  grounds  and  within  convenient  reach  of 
the  yardmasters'  and  trainmasters'  offices  where  the 
fellows  who  ride  the  line  are  forever  signing  in 
and  signing  ofi'  their  runs. 

The  Passing  of  the  Joints 

THE  clubhouse,  as  a  part  of  a  living  organism  that 
itself  never  sleeps,  never  closes.  No  matter  what 
hour  of  night  you  go  poking  up  its  front  steps  and 
through  its  front  door  of  hospitable  width  you  wall 
find  a  welcome  awaiting  you  at  the  desk,  catch  the 
aroma  of  steaming  coffee  from  the  spotless  lunch 
room  hard  by.  Engineers,  firemen,  brakemen,  con- 
ductors, are  forever  coming  and  going.  There  i^ 
quiet  banter,  whispered  gossip  of  the  fellows  upon 
the  line,  the  interchange  between  rest  and  anothei 
long  trick  in  cab  or  caboose. 

But  if  you  come  up  the  front  steps  toward  that 
hospitable  doorway  on  a  sunny  afternoon  you  will 
probably  find  a  double  row  of  men  upon  the  porch,  a 
veritable  rocking-chair  brigade — railroaders,  young 
and  old,  gazing  idly  over  toward  the  "main,"  with 
its  endless  rattle  and  clatter  of  strings  of  freight 
cars,  and  the  near-by  sprawling  roundhouse,  always 
enveloped  in  a  smoky  haze  of  its  own  making.  There 
is  a  smoky  haze  of  its  own  making  upon  the  porch, 
but  the  flavor  is  different.  And  the  glances  of  the 
railroaders  turn  from  the  tracks  to  the  end  of  thi 
porch  when  the  dapper  young  secretary  of  the  club 
house  changes  the  records  upon  the  big  cabinet  pho- 
nograph. The  Mike  Rafferty  places  never  have 
porches.  Perhaps  the  Mike  Raffertys  have  nevei 
been  smart  enough  to  think  of  the  value  of  them. 

After  a  time  you  will  get  the  young  secretary 
alone  over  in  a  quiet  corner  and  ask :  "What  has  be- 
come of  the  joints?" 

"There  wasn't  much  use  for  them  after  the  town 
went  dry  last  May.  There  hasn't  been  much  use  for 
them  for  the  past  three  years.  But  when  this  junc- 
tion went  dry — this  old-time  hell  hole  in  a  cornfield 
immediately  northeast  of  the  biggest  huckleberry 
patch  in  the  State — the  papers  down  at  the  capital 
sent  their  smartest  young  reporters  up  on  the  first 
train.  They  couldn't  believe  it  was  true." 
"What  did  it?" 

"I  think  that  we  had  something  to  do  with  it,"  he 
says  modestly.  "The  town  wasn't  our  first  worry. 
The  railroad  men  were.  We  took  care  of  them,  and 
they  have  taken  care  of  the  town." 

The  young  secretary  can  tell  of  the  three  Noble 
boys — boys  no  longer,  but  they  came  quickly,  and 
they  all  were  on  good  passenger  runs  before  they 
had  turned  forty.  They  were  competent  in  an  en- 
gine cab.  In  a  day  when  there  were  no  maximum 
speed  allowances  for  every  mile  of  the  line,  no  pesky 
blocks  to  hold  up  a  man  every  now  and  then,  they 
made  their  runs  and  brought  their  trains  in  on  time. 
So  no  questions  were  asked.  They  were  good  engi- 
neers even  on  a  road  which  boasted  of  the  timber  of 
the  men  in  its  comfortable  cabs.  All  of  them  drank. 
In  the  days  when  they  came  to  passenger  runs  every- 
one upon  the  road,  every  railroader  in  that  corner 
of  the  land,  drank.  He  would  have  been  laughed  out 
of  his  job  if  he  had  not. 

One  of  the  Nobles  is  dead.  He  died  in  the  alms- 
house of  the  very  county  in  which  the  junction 
stands.  Another  had  a  job  in  the  little  village  over 
beyond  the  roundhouse.  He  shines  shoes  and  acts  as 
porter  in  the  struggling  hotel  there.  And  the  third 
— well,  let  the  young  secretary  tell  you  of  the  third: 
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i  "He  was  getting  in  the  habit  of  drifting  in  here 
lalf  drunk  and  falling  asleep  in  the  lobby  or  in  the 
.vriting  room.  There  were  others  who  did  the  same 
hing,  but  this  man,  because  of  his  prominence  on 
iie  main  line,  was  my  gi-eatest  problem.  Suddenly 

saw  the  way  out.  The  chairman  of  the  brother- 
lood  local  chanced  in  at  the  clubhouse,  and  I  got  him 
«nto  a  corner  and  told  him  about  Noble  and  the  bad 
nfluence  he  had  upon  the  other  men.  I  went  further. 
;  hinted  that  I  should  hate  to  go  to  the  superin- 
endent  and  make  a  complaint  about  Noble.  There 
lad  been  a  time  when  a  chairman  might  have  laughed 
it  such  a  threat.  He  would  have  known  that  it 
,vould  have  been  as  much  as  a  superintendent's  job 
.vas  worth  on  the  road  even  to  discharge  a  man  who 
•ould  pull  as  many  wires  as  Henry  Noble.  But  times 
lad  changed.  The  chairman  was  troubled.  'Let  me 
alk  it  over  with  him  to-morrow,'  he  told  me. 

"Five  days  later  Noble  came  to  me  and  thanked 
ne.  'What  for?'  I  asked  him.  'For  taking  up  the 
natter  with  the  brotherhood  instead  of  with  the  super. 
They  gave  me  hallelujah  all  right.  But  I'm  not 
ired — there's  one  of  us  who  is  not  going  to  be  broken 

)y  that  d  Rule  G!'   And  I  have  i-eason  to  believe 

hat  Noble  ceased  drinking  at  that  time.  He  has 
lever  been  seen  in  a  saloon  or  under  the  influence  of 
iquor  since  that  day." 

It  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  great  brother- 
loods  of  the  railroads — the  labor  unions  which 
•ommand  the  allegiance  of  engineers,  firemen,  con- 
luctors,  and  other  men  in  the  train  service — that 
hey  stand  loyally  by  Rule  G  and  its  strict  enforce- 
nent.  It  is  known  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
ive  Engineers,  to  take  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
imple,  will  not  defend  one  of  its  men,  no  matter  how 
food  the  rest  of  his  record  may  be,  who  is  proved 
guilty  of  drunkenness.  For  that  offense  he  must  pay 
he  penalty  himself  and  unaided. 

The  young  secretary  could  tell  you  of  many  such 
nstances  if  you  had  but  the  time  to  listen  to  him. 
ie  could  tell  you  of  one  time  when  in  overconfidence 
le  went  to  the  general  manager — a  good  friend  whose 
'riendship  he  had  earned — and  begged  the  retention 
)f  a  man  who  had  fallen  afoul  of  Rule  G. 

"I  don't  think  that  you  have  any  right  even  to  ask 
ne  that,"  was  the  general  manager's  reply,  and  the 
•oung  secretary  had  gained  a  point  of  wisdom.  Yet 
ill  these  instances  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  at  that  single 
)usy  junction  can  give  you  from  but  one  chapter  of 
I  great  book.    For  there  are  several  hundred  such 


"Very  sorry, 
m'am;  card  play- 
ing is  forbidden  " 


clubhouses  as  his  across  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  each  is  a  rallying  point  for  the  new  order 
in  railroading.  There  has  not  been  sentiment  or  even 
religion  in  the  founding  of  most  of  them.  The  rail- 
roads upon  which  they  are  located  are  not  operated 
on  sentimental  or  religious  principles.  But  the  men 
who  own  and  operate  the  railroads  are  more  or  less 


keenly  conscious  of  the  human  situation  on  their 
widespread  properties,  and  that  is  why  they  stand 
for  the  clubhou.se  idea  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  that  is 
why  they  are  working  toward  a  consistent — 

Rule  G  and  Consistency 

CONSISTENT!  Right  here  the  active  railroader 
will  interrupt  and  say:  "There's  the  point.  Are 
the  roads  consi.stent?  How  can  they  drill  Rule  G 
into  our  hearts  and  minds  and  keep  selling  booze  in 
their  cars  and  in  their  stations?" 

There  is  point  in  what  the  railroader  says.  Every 
big  operating  man  in  the  country  agrees  with  him. 
And  a  good  many  of  the  traffic  folk  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  It  was  the  traffic  vice  president  of  a  big 
road  which  specializes  in  commuters  who  looked  un- 
easily at  the  barroom  that  was  operated  in  its  largest 
terminal.  It  was  a  widespreading  station  wherein 
hurrying  folk  changed  from  ferryboat  to  train  and 
back  again.  Sometimes  they  did  not  hurry.  Some- 
times they  stole  thirty  seconds  at  the  bar.  The  white- 
coated  fellows  behind  it  were  adept,  and  they  knew 
the  favorite  drinks  of  many  of  the  customers.  That 
was  part  of  their  job. 

The  traffic  vice  president  would  have  eliminated 
liquor  selling  in  the  terminal.  There  were  rea- 
sons— reasons  that  seemed  entirely  sound  at 
that  time — why  it  could  not  be  done.  But  he 
had  the  operating  heads  of  the  property  on  his 
side,  and  he  was  able  to  make  a  compromise 
suggestion :  "Let's  rip  out  the  bar,"  he  sug- 
gested. "If  we  make  them  have  their  drinks 
served  at  a  table,  we  shall  eliminate  .50  per  cent 
of  the  tippling  in  this  terminal.  Men  won't 
make  an  earlier  boat,  and  they  won't  lose  their 
favorite  home-going  train." 

He  carried  his  point.  The  bar  was  torn  out, 
and  temperance  scored  a  real  point.  Only  the 
vice  president  had  erred  in  his  estimate.  By 
his  simple  device  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the 
drinking  had  been  eliminated.  And  a  few  years 
later  the  road  that  owned  the  station  found 
it  possible  to  discontinue  entirely  the  sale  of  liquor 
within  its  walls. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  drunken  man  who  may  come 
to  control  a  train.  He  is  a  more  dangerous  factor  in 
railroad  operation  than  the  drunken  man  who  rides 
as  a  passenger,  although  the  latter  is  obnoxious  enough 
to  the  patrons  of  the  road.     (Continued  on  page  24) 


HELD 


;«OMETHING  less  than 
J  one  hour  after  the  ver- 
lict  of  Judge  Brennan  had 
leen  pronounced  the  Rev. 
ohn  Hampstead  emerged 
rom  the  Identification  Bu- 
eau  at  the  City  Hall  and 
■carded  a  street  car  for 

Cncina.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  which,  it 
vill  be  remembered,  was  Saturday,  the  minister  had 
hree  callers.  The  first  to  appear  was  the  Angel  of 
he  Chair,  hailing  the  minister  with  a  smile  as  if, 
nstead  of  disgrace,  he  had  achieved  a  triumph. 

Hampstead's  solemn  face  lighted  with  sheer  joy 
it  her  manner.  It  was  such  a  relief  that  she  had 
lot  come  to  commiserate  him.  It  irritated  him  to 
le  pitied.  It  stung  him  to  be  doubted.  He  only 
vanted  to  be  believed  and  to  be  encouraged  by  those 
vho  did  believe  him. 

And  he  had  need  of  stoutness,  for  within  a  quarter 
t  an  hour  Elder  Burbeck  was  announced.  There 
i^as  no  one  to  whom  the  events  and  disclosures  of 
his  terrible  week  of  headlines  had  been  more  sur- 
)rising  or  more  shocking  than  to  the  meticulous 
.postle  of  the  status  quo.  Upon  the  elder's  metallic 
ast  of  mind  each  revelation  impacted  with  the  shat- 
ering  effect  of  a  solid  .shot.  The  school  of  logic 
n  which  he  had  been  trained  reasoned  coldly  by 
traight  lines  to  rectangular  conclusions.  There  was 
lO  place  for  allowances  or  adjustments. 

So  he  reasoned  now  about  Hampstead.  He  felt  hot 
esentment  at  the  disgrace  which  the  disclosures 
nd  the  flood  of  scandal  brought  upon  the  church. 

What  made  the  minister's  sin  more  heinous  was 
hat  he  was  evidently  harboring  some  crook — some 
ther  man  wicked  as  himself.  That  man,  too,  was  no 
loubt  a  hypocrite,  a  whited  sepulcher,  posing  before 
he  community  as  a  pillar  of  virtue.  Whoever  it 
vas,  Burbeck  reasoned  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 
ighteousness  to  find  and  expose  that  man. 

"Of  cour.oe  you'll  resign!"  announced  the  elder 
'luntly  once  the  study  door  closed  behind  him. 

A  look  of  intense  surprise  crossed  the  face  of  Hamp- 
tead.    "Rf!sign  what?"  he  asked  with  raised  brows. 

"Why,  the  pulpit  of  All  People's!" 

The  minister  stared  in  amazement.  "No,"  the 
'oung  man  replied  firmly,  "I  shall  not  resign." 

"Then,"  declared  Burbeck  aggressively,  "the  pul- 
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pit  of  All  People's  will  be  declared  vacant."  The 
elder's  chin  was  raised,  and  implacable  resolution  was 
photographed  upon  his  features. 

Again  Hampstead  paused  and  weighed  and  sounded 
the  really  sterling  character  of  this  honest  old  man 
whose  pride  was  as  inflexible  and  undeviating  as 
the  rule  of  his  moral  life.  He  saw  him  not  as  a 
fanatical  vengeance,  but  as  a  father.  He  thought 
of  Rollie,  of  the  man's  pride  in  his  son,  and  of  what 
a  crushing  blow  it  would  be  to  him  to  know  the  plight 
in  which  that  son  really  stood.  It  brought  to  him 
the  memory  of  something  he  had  read  somewhere: 
"The  more  you  do  for  a  man  the  easier  it  is  to  love 
him  and  to  forgive  him."  His  feeling  now,  as  he 
looked  at  this  stern-faced  man,  was  not  one  of  resent- 
ment but  of  sympathy.  He  felt  very  sorry  for  him 
and  for  the  position  in  which  he  stood. 

"Why,  Brother  Burbeck,"  he  reproached  softly, 
"All  People's  would  not  do  that.  You  would  not  let 
them  do  that.  When  you  have  stopped  to  think, 
you  would  not  let  me  resign  even.  If  I  am  convicted 
by  a  jury,  I  should  have  to  resign;  but  a  jury  would 
not  convict,  I  think.  Besides,  many  things  can  hap- 
pen before  that.  My  accuser,  who  knows  I  am  inno- 
cent, might  relent.  It  is  even  more  conceivable  that 
a  condition  might  arise  under  which  the  thief  could 
speak  out,  and  I  should  be  vindicated. 

"To  resign  now  would  amount  to  a  confession  of 
guilt.  To  force  me  to  resign  would  be  an  act  of 
treachery.  I  am  assailed  because  of  the  whimsical 
caprice  of  a  half-crazed  woman.  I  am  temporarily 
helpless  before  that  assault  becau.se  I  am  faithful  to 
my  vows  as  a  minister  of  All  People's,  vows  which 
I  took  kneeling,  with  your  hand  upon  my  head.  In 
spirit  I  am  unscathed.  Were  I  not  confident  of 
All  People's  support,  I  should  be  gravely  dis- 
heartened." 

Burbeck  answered  with  still  harsher  emphasis: 
"Hampstead,  you  will  be  disheartened.   All  People's 
will  never  support  you  again.    I  have  called  a  meeting 


of  the  oflScial  board  for 
to-night.    I  shall  present 
a  resolution  declaring  the 
pulpit  vacant.  If  they  rec- 
ommend it,  it  will  be  acted 
upon  to-morrow  morning 
by  the  congregation.  If 
they  do  not  receive  it,  I 
shall  myseff  bring  it  before  the  congregation  to- 
morrow morning."    An  expression  of  pain  flitted 
shadowlike  across  the  features  of  the  minister. 

"Not  to-morrow,"  he  pleaded,  his  voice  choking 
strangely;  "not  to-morrow.  I  have  been  counting 
greatly  on  to-morrow.  It  has  been  a  hard  week. 
Man!" — and  Hampstead  rose  from  his  chair  at  the 
same  time  that  his  voice  was  lowered  impressively — 
"man,  have  you  not  heart  enough  to  realize  what 
this  has  been  to  me?  I  long  passionately  for  the 
privilege  of  standing  again  in  the  pulpit  of  All 
People's.  I  want  them  to  see  how  undaunted  in 
spirit  I  am.  I  want  them  to  judge  for  themselves 
the  mark  of  conscious  innocence  upon  my  face.  I 
want  to  feel  myself  once  more  under  the  gaze  of  a 
thousand  pairs  of  eyes,  every  one  of  which  I  know 
is  friendly.  I  want  the  whole  of  Oakland  to  know 
that  my  church  is  solidly  behind  me;  that  though 
in, a  court  of  justice  I  am  held  to  answer,  in  the 
court  of  the  Lord  and  before  the  jury  of  my  own 
church  I  stand  approved,  with  the  very  stigma  of 
official  shame  recognized  as  a  decoration  of  honor." 

HAMPSTEAD  had  walked  around  the  desk.  He 
lifted  his  hand  in  appeal  and  sought  to  lay  it 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  elder  to  express  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  need  of  sympathy  which  he  felt. 

But  Burbeck  deliberately  moved  out  of  reach,  re- 
plying sternly: 

"Hampstead!  You  do  not  appear  to  appreciate 
your  position.  You  will  never  again  stand  in  the 
pulpit  of  All  People's.  That  is  one  sacrilege  which 
you  have  committed  for  the  last  time.  More  than 
that,  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  God  to  wring  from 
your  own  lips  the  secret  of  the  man  whom  you  are 
shielding,  and  I  shall  find  a  way  to  dD  it!    I — " 

But  the  man's  feeling  had  overmastered  his  speech. 
His  body  shook,  his  face  was  purple  with  the  vehe- 
mence of  anger.  He  lifted  his  hand  as  if  to  call 
down  an  imprecation,  but  when  words  still  failed 
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him  he  turned  abruptly,  and 
made  for  the  outside  door. 
It  closed  behind  him  with  a 
bang  that  left  the  key  rat- 
tling in  the  lock. 

This  noise  and  the  sound 
of  the  elder's  clumping  heavy 
feet  as  they  went  down  the 
steps  prevented  the  minis- 
ter from  hearing  the  chug- 
ging of  a  motor  car  as  it 
was  brought  to  a  stop  in 
front. 

Hence  Hampstead,  with 
no  anticipation  of  another 
caller,  was  sitting  at  his 
desk  reflecting  bitterly  upon 
his  position,  when  the  inner 
door  was  opened  and  Rose, 
her  face  white  and  strained, 
appeared  and  announced 
curtly:  "That  woman  is 
here!" 

"What  woman?"  asked 
Hampstead. 

"That — that  woman!"  re- 
plied Rose  again. 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  her 
brother,  starting  up  from 
his  reverie.  "Oh,  very  well; 
show  her  in." 

"You  are  not  going  to  see 
her  again?"  Rose  argued. 

"I  know  of  no  one  who 
should  be  in  greater  need  of 
seeing  me,"  John  rejoined 
sadly. 

"But  alone?  Think  of  the 
danger!" 

"Seeing  her  alone  has 
done  about  all  the  harm  it 

can  do,"  the  brother  replied  with  a  disconsolate  toss 
of  his  hands,  while  the  drawn  look  upon  his  face  be- 
came more  pronounced.    "Show  her  in!" 

Rose  departed  with  a  cough  eloquent  of  dissent- 
ing judgment.  It  was  the  sunset  hour,  and  the 
room  was  half  in  gloom. 

THE  actress  paused  inside  the  door,  standing  stiffly. 
Hampstead  sat  before  his  desk,  his  elbows  on 
the  arms  of  his  chair,  his  hands  hanging  limp,  his 
shoulders  falling  forward,  his  eyes  cast  down  and 
fixed.    The  minister  turned  on  the  light. 

Miss  Dounay  was  clad  exactly  as  she  had  appeared 
in  court  except  that  she  was  more  heavily  veiled  so 
that  the  light  revealed  no  more  of  her  features  than 
the  sparkle  of  an  eye.    Hampstead  did  not  rise. 
"Well!"  he  said  quietly. 

"Yes,"  she  replied  in  a  low,  affirmative  voice,  as  if 
in  answer  to  a  question. 

They  were  alone  —  man  and  woman  —  together 
again  and  alone. 

"Why  did  you  do  it?" 

Marien  lifted  her  veil.  The  minister  saw  that  the 
woman's  royal  air  was  gone,  that  she  had  sufi'ered. 
The  lips,  as  red,  as  alluring  as  ever,  were  more 
pliant;  they  trembled  and  formed  themselves  in  tiny, 
undulating  curves  which  suggested  and  then  reen- 
forced  the  imploring  light  of  the  eyes.  Her  beauty 
was  more  appealing  because  it  was  no  longer  com- 
manding but  entreating. 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  the  minister  repeated. 

"Because  I  loved  you,"  she  answered,  smiling 
rather  pitifully. 

"Loved!"  exclaimed  Hampstead,  rising  from  his 
seat. 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  the  woman  eagerly;  "I  have  al- 
ways loved  you !" 

Excitedly,  with  the  air  of  one  whose  course  was 
predetermined,  the  actress  plucked  off  her  hat, 
stabbed  the  pin  into  it,  tossed  it  upon  the  window 
seat,  nervously  stripped  the  gloves  from  her  hands, 
all  the  while  hurrying  on  to  declare: 

"I  have  loved  you  from  the  first  moment  when 
you  held  me  in  your  arms,  when  I  first  knew  the 
warmth  and  vigor  of  your  personality.  You  roused, 
kindled — and  baffled  me.  The  sensation  was  de- 
licious, but  I  resented  it.  It  off"ended  my  pride. 
I  had  never  been  overmastered.  You  overmastered 
me  without  knowing  it.  I  hated  you  for  it.  You 
were  so — so  unsophisticated,  so  good,  so  simple,  so 
ready  to  worship,  to  admire,  to  ascribe  the  beauties 
of  my  body  to  the  beauties  of  my  soul.  I  hated  you 
for  that,  for  my  soul  was  less  beautiful  than  my 
body,  and  I  knew  it.  I  resisted  you  and  yielded  to 
you;  I  hated  you  and  loved  you;  I  spurned  you  and 
wanted  you. 

"You  were  so  awkward,  so  impossible;  you  had  so 
much  of  talent  and  knew  so  little  how  to  use  it.  It 
seemed  to  me  the  very  mockery  of  fate  that  my 
heart  should  fasten  its  affection  upon  you.  I  tried 
to  break  the  spell  and  could  not.  I  yielded  to  my 
heart.    I  had  to  love  you,  to  let  myself  adore  you. 

"I  thought  of  taking  you  with  me,  but  the  way 
was  too  long;  yours  was  more  than  talent — far  more; 
it  was  genius,  but  buried  deep  and  scattered  wide. 


"Hampstead,  you  will  be  disheartened,"  warned  the  elder.    "All  People's  will  never  support  you" 


It  would  have  taken  a  lifetime  to  chisel  it  out  and 
assemble  it  in  the  perfect  whole  of  successful  art. 
I  shrank  before  the  treadmill  task.  And  something 
else:  I  was  jealous  of  you.  Jealous  of  the  artist 
you  might  become.  Your  genius  when  it  flowered 
would  overtop  mine  as  your  character  overtops  mine. 
Character  is  the  one  color  not  mixed  upon  the  palette 
which  the  artist  paints  into  his  picture  and  thereby 
makes  it  great  or  small  as  he  is  great  or  small." 

The  speaker  paused,  as  if  to  mark  the  effect  of 
her  words. 

"Go  on,"  urged  Hampstead  impatiently.  "In  the 
name  of  God,  woman,  if  you  have  one  word  of  jus- 
tification to  speak,  let  me  hear  it!" 

"I  have  it,"  Miss  Dounay  rejoined,  yet  more  im- 
petuously, "in  that  one  word  which  I  have  already 
spoken — love!"  She  paused,  passed  a  reminiscent 
hand  across  her  brow,  and  again  resumed  the  thread 
of  her  story,  still  speaking  rapidly,  more  emphati- 
cally :  "Then  came  the  final  ecstasy  of  pain.  You  loved 
me.  You  demanded  me.  You  charged  me  with  loving 
you.  You  told  me  it  was  like  the  murder  of  a  beau- 
tiful child  to  kill  a  love  like  ours.  You  argued,  per- 
suaded, demanded,  compelled — alnionf  compelled  me!" 

The  woman's  face  whitened,  her  eyes  closed,  and 
she  reeled  dizzily  under  the  spell  of  a  memory  that 
swept  her  into  transports. 

"But,"  replied  the  minister  quietly,  "you  killed  our 
beautiful  child." 

"No !  No !"  she  exclaimed,  thrusting  out  her  hands 
to  him.  "Do  not  say  that!  I  only  exposed  it — to  the 
vicissitudes  of  years,  to  absence,  and  to  a  foul  slander 
which  my  own  lips  breathed  against  myself!  But  I 
did  not  kill  it!    I  did  not  kill  it!" 

"At  any  rate,  it  is  dead,"  replied  the  man,  his  voice 
as  sadly  sympathetic  as  it  was  coolly  decisive. 

"But  I  will  make  it  live  again,"  the  w^oman  ex- 
claimed desperately.  "I  love  you,  John!  Oh,  God, 
how  I  love  you !" 

She  endeavored  to  reach  his  neck  with  her  arms, 
but  the  minister  stepped  back,  and  .she  stood  wring- 
ing them  emptily,  a  look  in  her  eyes  as  if  she  im- 
plored him  to  understand. 

BUT  the  minister  was  unresponsive.  "It  was  a 
queer  way  for  love  to  act,"  he  protested,  and 
again  with  that  comprehensive  gesture  which  called 
accusing  notice  to  the  ruin  pulled  down  upon  him. 

"But  will  you  not  understand?"  she  pleaded.  "It 
was  the  last  desperate  resource  of  love.  I  could  not 
reach  the  real  you.  I  tried  for  weeks.  I  endured  in- 
sufferable associations.  I  assumed  distasteful  inter- 
ests— all  to  put  myself  in  your  company,  to  keep  you 
in  mine,  to  create  those  proximities,  those  environ- 
ments and  situations  in  which  love  grows  naturally. 
Again  and  again  I  thought  that  love  was  springing 
up.  But  I  was  disappointed.  You  did  not  respond. 
What  I  thought  at  first  was  response  was  only  sym- 
pathy. To  you  I  was  no  longer  a  woman.  I  was  a 
subject  in  spiritual  pathology. 

"When  I  saw  this  first  it  irritated  and  then  mad- 
dened me.  I  knew  that  you  were  not  yourself,  that 
your  environment  had  insulated  you,  that  you  were  so 
interested  in  the  part  which  you  were  ^.laying,  so  ab- 
sorbed by  the  duty  of  being  a  public  idol,  that  you 


could  not  be  yourself,  tl 
man,  the  flesh,  the  heart, 
know  you  are. 

"In  desperation  I  r 
solved  to  -strip  you,  to  hu' 
you  down,  to  rob  you  <, 
the  public  regard,  of  yoij 
church,  of  everything;  tj 
strip  you  until  you  we^ 
nothing  out  the  man  wh 
once  held  me  in  his  arm 
who  was,  at  least  for 
moment,  completely  und« 
my  spell." 

As  the  woman  spoke  h< 
voice  had  risen,  and  a  hal 
insane  enthusiasm  wj 
gleaming  in  her  face,  whi 
her  fingers  reached  res 
lessly  after  the  ministe 
who,  as  unconsciously 
she  advanced,  receded  unt 
he  stood  cornered  againi( 
the  door. 

"Now,"  she  continued  i 
her  frenzied  exaltation 
mood,  "it  is  done!  You  at 
how  easily  it  was  accon 
plished.  Nothing  should  b 
so  disillusioning,  so  reawal 
ening,  to  you  as  to  observ 
how  light  is  your  hold  upo 
this  community,  how  selfis 
and  insincere  was  all  thi 
public  adulation.  I,  a  stran 
ger  almost,  of  whom  thes 
people  knew  nothing,  wa 
able,  with  a  ridiculous! 
impossible  charge,  to  brus 
you  from  your  eminenci 
like  a  fly. 

"Of  what  worth  has  it  all  been?  Of  what  wortl 
all  that  you  can  do  for  people  like  these?  Your  ver; 
church  is  turning  against  you.   It  will  cast  you  out.' 

A  shade  had  crossed  the  brow  of  Hampstead. 

"You  think  that?"  he  asked  defiantly. 

"I  know  it,"  Marien  replied  aggressively.  "Thai 
square-headed  old  elder  came  to  see  me  this  after- 
noon. Shaking  his  hand  was  like  taking  hold  of  t 
toad.  Ugh!  He  wanted  to  pry  into  your  past 
through  me,  the  old  reprobate!" 

"Hush!  I  will  not  hear  him  defamed.  He  is  an 
honorable  and  a  well-meaning  man  against  whose 
character  not  one  word  can  be  breathed." 

Marien's  eyes  flashed.  Impatient  and  regardless 
of  interruption,  she  continued  as  though  Hampstead 
had  not  spoken.  "And  he,  the  father  of  the  man  you 
are  suffering  to  shield,  is  to  be  the  first  to  take  adi 
vantage  of  your  misfortune.  The  old  pharisee!  I 
nearly  told  him  who  the  real  thief  was." 

"Miss  Dounay!" 

rpHE  minister's  exclamation  was  short  and  sharp, 
like  a  bark  of  rage.  His  face  was  drawn  unti^ 
his  mouth  was  a  seam,  and  his  eyes  had  shrunk  to. 
two  shafts  of  light.  "Miss  Dounay!  That  is  God'^ 
secret.  If  you  had  spoken,  I  should  have — "  He 
ceased  to  speak,  but  held  up  hands  that  clenched 
and  unclenched. 

The  actress  was  feeling  confident  now.  She  had 
goaded  this  man  to  rage.  Beyond  rage  might  lie 
weakness  and  surrender.  She  threw  back  her  head 
and  laughed. 

"Yes,  I  will  finish  it  for  you.  You  would  have 
been  inclined  to  strangle  me.  But  I  did  not  tell 
him.  Yet  not  for  your  reason,  but  for  mine.  So 
long  as  you  rest  under  the  charge  your  enemies 
gnash;  your  friends  turn  from  you.  Instead  of  being 
insulated  from  me  by  all,  you  are  insulated  from 
all  by  me.  There  is  no  one  left  but  me.  I  love  you. 
I  am  beautiful,  rich,  with  the  glamour  of  success 
upon  me.  I  can  override  anything,  defy  anything. 
I  can  be  yours — altogether  yours.  You  can  be  mine 
— altogether  mine.  You  can  leave  these  shallow,  un- 
grateful gossips  and  scandalmongers  to  prey  upon 
each  other  while  you  and  I  go  away  to  an  Eden  of 
our  own." 

The  actress  paused,  breathless,  to  mark  effects. 
The  minister's  face  had  resumed  its  normal  be- 
nignity of  expression.  He  was  gazing  at  her  thought- 
fully, contemplatively,  once  more.  Marien  took  fresh 
hope,  knowing  upon  second  thought  now,  as  she  had 
known  all  along,  that  she  could  not  successfully 
tempt  this  man  by  a  life  of  mere  luxurious  emptiness. 
Falling  into  tones  of  yet  more  confiding  intimacy,  she 
continued : 

"Besides,  John,  I  am  not  jealous  of  your  genius  any 
more.   My  love  has  surged  even  over  that.   You  have- 
still  a  great  dramatic  career  before  you.    You  shall 
come  into  my  company.    You  shall  have  every  op-  i 
portunity.    Within  two  years  you  shall  be  my  lead- 
ing man;  within  five,  costar  with  me.    Think  of  it! 
Your  heart  is  still  in  the  actor's  art.    Acting  is  re- 
ligion.   After  God,  the  actor  is  the  greatest  creator. 
He  alone  can  simulate  life.    The  stage  is  the  most  . 
powerful  pulpit.    Come.    We  will  write  your  life's  | 
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story  into  a  play.  We  will  play  the  faith  and  forti- 
tude which  you  have  shown  into  the  very  soul  of 
America,  like  a  bed  of  moral  concrete!  Are  you 
not  moved  at  that?" 

'     She  paused,  standing  with  head  upon  one  side,  and 

'  the  old,  alluring:,  coaxing  glances  stealing  up  from 

I  beneath  the  coquettish  droop  of  her  lids. 

"No,"  Hampstead  replied  seriously.    "I  am  not 

!  moved  by  it  at  all.  Had  you  made  this  speech  to  me 
five  years  ago.  I  should  have  been  in  transports.  To- 
day the  art  of  living  appeals  to  me  beyond  the  art 
of  acting.  I  have  no  doubt  I  feel  as  great  a  zest, 
as  great  a  creative  thrill,  in  standing  true  in  the 
position  in  which  you  have  placed  me  as  you  ever 
can  in  the  most  ecstatic  raptures  of  the  mimetic  art. 
No,  Marien,"  and  his  tone  was  conclusive,  "it  makes 
no  appeal  to  me." 

THE  beautiful  creature,  perplexity  and  disappoint- 
ment mingling  on  her  face,  stood  for  a  moment 
nonplused.  The  expression  of  alert  and  confident  re- 
sourcefulness had  departed.  Her  intelligence  had 
failed  her.  Yet  once  more  the  old  smile  mounted 
bravely. 

"But  there  still  remains  one  thing."  she  breathed 
softly,  leaning  toward  him.  "That  is  L  Everything 
you  have  got  is  gone,  or  going.  I  have  taken  it  away 
from  you  that  I  might  give  you  instead  myself.  You 
had  no  room  for  me  last  week.  You  have  nothing 
else  for  your  room  now.  It  hurt  me  to  give  you 
pain.  I  hate  Searle.  I  could  have  torn  his  tongue 
out  yesterday.  But  you  will  forgive  me,  John.  I 
did  it  for  love." 

Her  utterance  was  indescribably  pathetic,  inde- 
scribably appealing. 

"I  am  not  to  blame  for  loving  you.  You  are  to 
blame.    No,  the  God  that  constituted  us  is  to  blame." 

Her  tone  grew  lower  and  lower.  The  spirit  of 
humbled  pride,  of  chastened  submission,  of  helpless 
want,  entered  more  and  more  into  the  expression  of 
her  face,  and  the  timbre  of  her  soft  voice,  the  very 
outlines  of  her  figure,  seemed  to  melt  and  quiver 
with  the  intensity  of  yearning. 

"It  has  been  hard  to  humble  myself  in  this  way 
to  you,"  she  confessed.  "I 
tried  to  win  you  as  once  I 
won  you,  as  women  like  to 
win  their  lovers.  But  I  am 
not  quite  as  other  women.  I 
have  to  have  you !  My  nature 
is  imperious.  It  will  shatter 
itself  or  have  its  will.  I 
shattered  your  love  to  gain 
my  ambition's  goal.  And 
now  I  have  shattered  your 
career  to  gain  your  love 
again." 

Hampstead,  though  his 
consideration  was  growing 
for  the  woman,  could  not  re- 
sist a  shaft  of  irony. 

"That  was  a  sacrifice  you 
took  the  liberty  of  making 
for  me,"  he  suggested. 

"But,  don't  you  see,  it 
made  me  possible  for  you 
again?"  And  the  actress 
smiled  with  that  obtuseness 
which  was  pitiful  because  it 
would  not  see  defeat.  She 
drew  close  to  him  now,  well 
within  reach  of  his  arm,  and 
stood  perfectly  still,  her 
hands  clasped,  her  bosom 
heaving  gently:  a  thing  of 
rounded  curves  and  wistful 
eyes,  the  figure  of  passion- 
ate, submissive,  appealing 
love,  hoping,  desiring,  wait- 
ing— to  be  taken.  Yet  the 
minister  did  not  take  her. 

With     eyes    mournfully  ' 
searching  the  depths  of  the 
face  before  her,  she  began 
her  last  appeal. 

"And  yet,  John,  there  is  a 
sacrifice  that  I  am  willing  to 
make  that  is  all  my  own  and 
none  of  yours.  I  will  re- 
nounce my  own  ambition, 
abandon  the  stage,  cancel 
•ny  engagements,  give  up  that 
for  which  I  have  bartered 
everything  a  woman  has  to 
ifive  but  one  thing.  I  have  kept  that  one  thing  for 
you  alone.  The  name  of  Marien  Dounay  shall  disap- 
pear. I  will  be  Alice  Iliggins  again.  I  will  be  not 
an  artist  but  a  wife.  I  will  be  the  associate  of  your 
work.  You  must  go  from  hero,  of  course.  I  have 
made  your  remaining  impossible.  Hut  we  will  find 
'wmc.  place  where  men  and  women  need  the  kind  of 
thing  that  you  can  do.  It  is  a  great  need.  There  is 
,a  Hort  of  glory  in  your  work  which  I  have  not  been 
|too  blind  to  sec.  My  bridal  flowers  shall  be  the 
weeds  of  humble  service.  I  will  be  a  sister  to  the 
wife  who  waits  upon  the  canal  boat  for  her  drunken 
/■rh.  l» 


husband.  I  will  employ  my  art  to  bring  cheer  into 
homes  of  poverty,  freshness  and  brightness  to  the 
sick.  I  will  try  to  be  a  replica  of  all  that  you  your- 
self are.    I  say  I  will  try!" 

SHE  had  raised  her  face  now  and  was  searching 
his  eyes  again.  "I  will  do  all  of  this  eagerly, 
joyously,  fanatically,  John  Hampstead,  if  it  will 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  love  me— as  once  you 
loved  me,"  she  concluded,  with  the  last  words  barely 
audible  and  .sounding  more  like  heart  throbs  than 
human  speech. 

Hampstead,  looking  level  into  her  face,  saw  that 
the  woman  spoke  the  truth ;  that  she  was  absolutely 
sincere. 

She  saw  that  he  saw  it,  and  with  a  gesture  of  mute 
appeal  threw  out  her  hands  to  him.  But  they  gath- 
ered only  air  and  fell  limply  to  her  side. 

The  minister,  although  with  a  world  of  sympathy 
expressed  in  his  manner,  shook  his  head  sadly. 
Marien's  face  grew  white,  and  the  red  of  her  lips 
almost  disappeared.  A  look  of  blank  terror  came 
into  her  eyes,  while  one  hand,  with  fingers  half 
closed,  stole  upward  to  the  blanched  cheek  and  the 
other  was  pressed  convulsively  against  her  breast. 

"I  have  my  answer — John !"  she  whispered  hoarsely 
after  an  interval.    "I  have  my  answer!" 

"Yes,  Marien,"  he  replied  sorrowfully  but  de- 
cisively, "you  have  your  answer." 

Her  eyes,  always  eloquent,  and  now  with  a  look  of 
terrible  hurt  in  them,  suffused  quickly,  and  it 
seemed  that  she  would  burst  into  tears  and  fling  her- 
self weakly  upon  the  man  she  loved  so  hopelessly. 
Instead,  however,  only  a  shiny  drop  or  two  coursed 
down  the  cheeks  which  remained  as  white  as  marble, 
and  she  held  herself  resolutely  aloof,  but  balancing 
uncertainly  until  all  at  once  her  rounded  figure 
seemed  to  wilt,  and  she  would  have  fallen  had  not 
the  minister  thrown  an  arm  about  the  tottering  form 
and  with  gentle  brotherliness  of  manner  helped  her 
to  a  seat  in  the  morris  chair. 

For  a  considerable  time  she  sat  with  her  face  in  her 
hands,  silent,  but  for  an  occasional  dry,  eruptive  sob. 

Hampstead,  standing  back  with  arms  folded  and 


one  hand  making  a  rest  for  his  chin,  looked  on  help- 
lessly, realizing  that  for  the  first  time  he  was  study- 
ing this  complex  personality  with  an  approach  to  real 
comprehension. 

While  he  gazed,  something  like  purpose  appeared 
to  stir  again  in  the  disconsolate  figure.  The  dry  sobs 
ceased  and  the  body  straightened  till  the  head  found 
its  rest  upon  the  back  of  the  ch;iir,  but  there  the 
woman  relaxed  again  in  seeming  total  exhaustion 
with  eyes  closed  and  lips  slightly  parted.  Hampstead 
drew  a  little  closer,  as  if  bowing  in  silent  tribute  to 
this  rare,  determined  nature  which  now  obviously 


fought  with  its  grief  as  it  had  fought  to  gain  the 
object  of  its  attachment — indomitably.  He  had  again 
the  feeling  which  had  come  to  him  before,  that  she 
was  greater,  was  worthier,  than  he. 

"How  I  have  made  you  suffer!"  Marien  exclaimed 
abruptly,  at  the  same  time  opening  her  eyes. 

"Yes,"  the  minister  confessed  frankly,  while  the 
lines  of  pain  seemed  to  chisel  themselves  deeper  upon 
his  face  with  the  admission,  "you  have  indeed  made 
me  suffer." 

"Can  you  ever,  ever  forgive  me?"  she  asked,  lift- 
ing her  hand  appealingly. 

It  was  a  small,  white  hand  with  slim  and  tapering 
fingers.  The  minister  took  it  in  his  and  found  it  as 
before — a  soft  hand,  but  chilled. 

"Yes,"  he  said  gravely  and  calculatingly;  "I  do 
forgive  you.  The  ruin  has  been  almost  complete,  but 
I  am  strong  enough  to  build  again!" 

"Oh,"  she  exclaimed  eagerly,  starting  up,  "do  you 
think  you  can?" 

"Yes,"  he  assured  her  stoutly;  "I  know  it."  He 
was  beginning  to  feel  sorrier  for  her  than  for  him- 
self. "You,  too,"  he  suggested  gently,  "must  begin 
to  build  again." 

Once  more  her  features  whitened  and  she  fell  back, 
pressing  her  brow  with  a  gesture  of  pain  and  bewil- 
derment, a  suggestion  of  one  who  wakes  to  find  one- 
self in  chaos.  It  seemed  a  vei-y  long  time  that  she 
was  silent,  but  with  lines  of  thought  upon  her  brow 
and  the  signs  of  strengthening  purpose  again  ap- 
pearing about  her  mouth  and  chin.  When  she  spoke 
it  was  to  say  with  determination : 

"Yes,  and  I  too  am  strong  enough  to  build  again. 
In  these  silent  epochal  minutes  I  have  been  thinking 
worlds  and  worlds  of  things.  I  have  lost  everything 
— yet  everything  remains — and  more.  My  art  shall 
be  my  husband,  and  I  shall  be  a  greater  actress  than 
ever.  I  shall  play  with  a  greater  power,  inspired 
and  informed  by  the  love  which  I  have  lost.  I  was 
never  tender  enough  before.  The  critics  charged 
me  with  harshness;  I  hated  them  for  it.  I  could  not 
understand  them.  Now  I  know.  I  could  never  play 
more  than  half  a  woman's  heart.  I  was  too  selfish, 
too  proud,  too  imperious.  I  regarded  love  too  lightly. 

That  mistake  will  be  impossi- 
ble now.  I  know  that  love 
is  all  in  all.  There  is  no 
ecstasy  of  love's  delight  of 
which  my  imagination  can- 
not conceive;  there  is  no  de- 
spair which  the  loss  of  love 
may  produce  that  my  experi- 
ence will  not  have  fathomed 
before  this  poignant  ache  in 
my  heart  is  done." 

AT  first  John  recoiled  a  lit- 
tle at  this  talk  of  a  utili- 
tarian extraction  from  her 
bitter  experience  and  his; 
yet  he  reflected  that  it  was 
like  the  woman.  It  was  but 
the  outcrop  of  the  dominant 
passion.  Since  girlhood  she 
had  seen  herself  solely  in 
terms  of  relation  to  her  art; 
therefore  this  attitude  now 
indicated,  not  a  lack  of  fine- 
ness, but  her  almost  noble  ca- 
pacity for  converting  every- 
thing in  supreme  abandon  to 
the  ultimate  object  of  the 
artist.  Without  such  capacity 
for  abandon  there  was,  he  re- 
flected, no  supreme  artist, 
and,  he  reasoned  further,  no 
supreme  minister — or  man 
even.  To  this  extent  and  in 
this  moment  Marien's  bear- 
ing in  defeat  was  a  lesson 
and  a  spur  to  him. 

"I  shall  go  widowed  to  my 
work,"  she  was  going  on  to 
say,  "but  it  will  be  a  greater 
work  than  I  could  have  done 
before.  Then  I  had  an  ambi- 
tion. Now  I  have  a  mission! 
To  show  women — and  men 
too — the  worth  and  weight 
and  height  and  depth  and 
paramount  value  of  love." 

Hampstead  was  again 
deeply  impressed  with  her 
enormous  resiliency  of  spirit. 
The  woman's  heart  had  been  torn  to  pieces  in  her 
breast;  yet  while  each  nerve  and  fiber  of  it  was  a 
pulse  of  pain  she  was  purposing  to  bind  the  thing 
together  and  let  its  every  throb  be  a  word  of  warn- 
ing to  womankind. 

"I  learned  it  from  you,"  she  explained,  almost  as 
if  she  had  read  his  thoughts.  "I  understand  now 
the  exalted  mood  in  which  you  spoke  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  lost  you,  but  I  am  not 
sorry  that  I  have  hurled  you  down,  since  it  leaves 
revealed  a  nobler  figure  of  a  man  than  I  had 
thought  existed."  (Continued  on  pur/c  2(5) 


"You  must  begin  to  build  again,"  he  said.    Marien  pressed  her  brow  with  a  gesture  of  pain 
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At  Last,  Mr.  President! 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  been  blamed — and  we  too  have  so 
blamed  him — for  sometimes  seeming  to  express  that  kind  of  ideal- 
ism which  is  founded  on  language  rather  than  on  things.  All  the 
more  reason  for  applauding,  not  only  his  far-flung  tour  of  speeches 
for  national  preparedness,  but  such  indications  as  there  unmistak- 
ably are  of  a  new  and  much-needed  tendency  toward  realism  in  his 
political  teachings.   At  Des  Moines,  Mr.  Wilson  used  these  words : 

The  gentlemen  who  are  out-and-out  pacifists  are  making  one 
fundamental  mistake,  that  is,  not  a  mistake  about  the  sentiments 
of  America,  but  a  mistake  about  the  circumstances  of  the  world. 
America  does  not  constitute  the  world.  In  many  of  her  sentiments 
and  predilections  she  does  not  represent  or  influence  the  world. 

This  paragraph  in  the  President's  Des  Moines  speech  marks  a  great 
advance  in  common  sense  and  intellectual  grasp  upon  realities  over 
his  pronouncement  of  August  18,  1914,  when  he  said :  "The  effect 
of  the  war  upon  the  United  States  will  depend  upon  what  Ameri- 
can citizens  say  or  do."  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  writing 
half  a  century  ago  of  the  ethic  of  Epictetus,  explained  that  the 
philosopher  classified  all  things  as  controllable  or  uncontrollable 
by  will.  "If  controllable,  we  may  properly  exert  toward  them  our 
desire  or  our  aversion  ...  if  uncontrollable,  they  are  nothing  to 
us,  and  we  are  merely  to  acquiesce."  According  to  Epictetus,  all 
success  comes  from  obedience  to  this  simple  rule;  all  failure  pro- 
ceeds from  putting  a  false  estimate  on  the  phenomena  of  exist- 
ence— from  trying  to  control  the  uncontrollable,  or  from  neglecting 
what  is  within  our  power.  We  don't  know  how  Epictetus  stood 
on  national  preparedness,  and  Epictetus  was  a  slave  anyway; 
but  we  know  that  Colonel  HiGGiNSON  would  share  our  joy  that 
WooDROW  Wilson  does  not  stand  with  the  "out-and-out  pacifists" 
who  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  controllable  and  the  uncon^ 
trollable,  and  who  do  not  believe  in  developing  control. 

Speaking  of  Neutrality 

AMONG  much  else.  Secretary  Lansing's  note  on  submarine  war- 
.  fare  provoked  these  typical  newspaper  comments  from  abroad : 
By  the  "Tagliche  Rundschau"  of  Berlin:  "It  could  just  as  well  have  been 
signed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey." 

By  the  "Daily  Telegraph"  of  London :  "One  might  think  the  note  had  been 
prepared  by  Count  VON  Bernstorff." 

Taken  together,  these  two  knocks  are  a  panegyric — not  that  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  needs  anything  of  the  sort. 

The  Embargo  Fakers 

FACTS  Faked  While  You  Wait"  would  make  a  good  business 
motto  for  the  German  agitators  and  others  who  have  been 
fighting  Germany's  battles  on  American  soil.  A  typical  case  is  that 
anecdote  of  theirs  about  Germany's  friendship  for  us  during  the 
Spanish-American  War.  The  un-Americanized  Germans  have  freely 
stated  in  speeches  and  articles  that  Andrew  D.  White  begged  the 
German  Government  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  a  German  ship  laden 
with  munitions  for  Spain's  use  against  us,  and  that  Germany  ac- 
quiesced. Having  got  away  with  this  distortion  of  the  facts  in 
the  case,  the  mysterious  "Organization  of  American  Women  for 
Strict  Neutrality,"  whose  bulky  petition  for  an  arms  embargo  in 
Germany's  interest  Senator  Kenyon  presented  to  the  Senate  one 
day  last  month,  ventured  to  assert  in  their  petition  : 

Germany  did  not  permit  her  citizens  to  sell  arms  or  munitions  of  war 
to  Spain  during  our  war  with  that  nation. 

Secretary  of  State  Lansing  has,  however,  flatly  denied  that  our 
Government  ever  requested  Germany  not  to  sell  arms  to  Spain. 
Andrew  D.  White,  who  was  our  Ambassador  to  Germany  during 
the  Spanish  war  period,  and  felt  the  full  weight  of  German  hostility 
to  the  United  States,  denies  the  story  that  has  been  told  about  him, 
satisfactorily  explaining  the  minor  incident  that  the  German  gar- 
blers  seized  upon  in  his  "Autobiography,"  and  definitely  stating : 

During  the  entire  [Spanish]  war,  vessels  freely  carried  ammunition  from 
German  ports  both  to  Spain  and  to  the  United  States,  and  neither  of  the 
belligerents  made  any  remonstrance. 

The  sale  of  munitions  to  the  Allies  by  private  individuals  and  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States  has  for  precedent  the  sales  of  muni- 
tions by  Germany  to  Spain,  the  United  States,  the  Balkan  States, 
Russia  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  Great  Britain  during 
the  Boer  War.  In  the  last-named  case,  both  Germany  and  Austria 
sold  munitions  to  England,  though  the  Boers  were  cut  off  from 
the  munition  market  even  more  definitely  than  the  Germans  them- 
selves are  to-day.    But  the  United  States  need  not  depend  solely 


upon  precedent  in  justifying  the  sale  of  war  supplies  by  American 
citizens.  The  fact  that  the  sympathies  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  go  out  to  the  Entente  Powers,  the  fact  that  the 
future  well-being  of  the  United  States  depends  upon  Germany 
coming  out  of  this  war  chastened  if  not  chastised :  these  facts  are 
the  honest,  the  realest,  defense  of  our  position — if  it  needs  defense. 

Just  a  Suggestion 

BY  the  way,  our  country  is  now  hardly  so  important  to  the  Alliesij 
as  a  munition  maker  as  it  was  some  months  ago.  England 
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France — yes,  and  Canada — are  more  and  more  rising  to  the  occasioi 
and  reducing  the  initial  advantage  Germany  had  in  her  enormous 
war  factories.  We  are  rather  more  important  to  the  Allies  on 
account  of  our  exports  of  foodstuffs,  motor  cars,  cotton,  etc.,  than 
on  account  of  our  exports  of  arms  and  ammunition.  How  would 
Senator  Kenyon  and  the  other  Middle-Western  embargo  howlers 
like  it  if  an  embargo  were  laid  upon  our  exports  of  foodstuffs? 

Hunch  for  Editors 

A RACY  pink  'un,  the  New  York  "Evening  Telegram,"  in  talk- 
ing about  Thomas  Edison,  asserted  that  whenever  he  got  any 
sort  of  a  clue  he  at  once  "tried  to  track  it  to  its  liar."  The  satirist 
who  perpetrated  that  ought  to  be  promoted  from  the  comp'  room^ 
and  set  to  revising  war  dispatches ! 

To  Make  Men  of  Boys 

THE  Chicago  "Tribune,"  having  polled  10,000  of  its  reader^ 
finds  that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  parents  so  questione(! 
are  for  the  introduction  of  military  drill  in  the  public  schools. 
This  vote,  like  the  wonderful  development  of  the  boy-scout  move- 
ment, marks  with  broad  emphasis  the  coming  of  a  new  spirit 
into  American  life.  It  means  that  not  only  native-born  but  foreign- 
born  citizens  realize  the  truth  of  President  Eliot's  saying  that 
if  democracy  is  to  endure,  it  must  be  as  efficient  in  warfare  as 
monarchy  is.  It  means  also  that  all  sense  of  .security  from  the 
Old  World's  rages  is  lost  out  of  our  thinking.  We  are  in  the  press 
now — our  adolescence  and  its  rosy  dreams  are  over.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  our  ideals  or  let  them  go.  The  danger  is  that 
in  the  development  of  this  new  department  only  halfway  and  slip- 
shod measures  will  prevail.  If  we  are  to  have  military  training 
in  the  schools,  let  it  be  thorough. 

How  Congress  Stubs  Its  Toe 

THERE  is  serious  complaint  that  the  Executive  is  now  too  stron| 
in  our  National  Government,  that  too  much  legislation  is  writ^ 
ten  at  the  White  House,  that  something  must  be  done  to  restored 
the  proper  power  of  Congress,  and  so  on.   Well,  let's  take  a  sample^ 
view.   One  day  recently  the  House  of  Representatives  was  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  to  consider  Secretary  Lane's  bill  for  leasing 
coal  and  oil  lands.   Representative  Harrison  of  Mississippi  opened 
fire  with  a  red-hot  speech  against  the  export  of  munitions  of  war, 
Mr.  Slayden  talked  about  Mexico,  Mr.  Quezon  and  three  or  four 
others  had  some  eloquence  about  Philippine  independence,  Mr. 
Mays  of  Utah  actually  talked  for  fifteen  minutes  on  leasing  coal . 
and  oil  lands,  but  Mr.  Helgesen  debated  Peary's  title  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  North  Pole,  and  Mr.  Bennet  informed  the  Hous 
as  to  New  York  City's  harbor  requirements.    Thirty-two  columr 
were  added  to  the  Congressional  Record,  and  three  hours  consumed 
one-twelfth  on  the  subject!    The  people  of  this  country  don't  like^ 
bluff,  bunk,  and  scatteration,  and  Congress  can  begin  to  get  pres- 
tige by  tending  to  business.   Yes,  the  bill  was  passed,  but  strictly 
as  Secretary  Lane's  bill ;  Congress  did  nothing  for  it  but  vote. 

The  Senate  Should  Pass  This  Bill 

BECAUSE  the  Keating-Owen  Bill  (Senate  1083)  seems  to  us 
a  good  bill,  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  made  a  law  through  favor- 
able action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  This  measure  is  entitled 
"A  Bill  to  Prevent  Interstate  Commerce  in  the  Products  of  Child 
Labor,  and  for  Other  Purposes."  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  it  last  year  by  a  vote  of  233  to  43  and  again  this  year 
by  a  vote  of  337  to  46.  This  bill  seeks  to  prohibit  interstate  com- 
merce in  goods  in  whose  production  children  under  fourteen  have 
worked  in  mills,  factories,  or  workshops;  children  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  have  worked  more  than  eight  hours,  or  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  have  worked  at  night  in  factories, 
etc.  There  is  need  of  a  Federal  law  covering  these  matters  inasmuch 
as  nowadays  over  27,000  children  between  ten  and  fourteen  are  work- 


ing  in  factories  and  the  like;  over  17,000  children  between  ten  and 
sixteen  are  engaged  in  "the  extraction  of  minerals" — a  most  dan- 
gerous business ;  over  122,000  children  between  ten  and  sixteen  work 
in  factories  where  the  law  permits  as  long  a  day's  labor  as  eleven 
hours;  over  29,000  children  between  ten  and  sixteen  work  in  fac- 
tories where  the  law  makes  no  interference  with  night  work.  This 
Federal  child-labor  bill  is  justified  on  moral  and  humane  grounds, 
but  it  is  equally  reasonable  as  a  business  proposition,  for,  there  is 
injustice  to  business  interests  as  well  as  to  childhood  in  the  present 
anarchic  system  of  varying  State  laws,  with  child  labor  rigorously 
limited  in  Ohio  and  exploited  in  West  Virginia — so  that  the  Ohio 
glass  manufacturer  competes  upon  unequal  terms  with  his  West 
Virginia  rival.  Primarily,  the  Keating-Owen  Bill  is  a  step  toward 
giving  the  future  its  rights,  a  measure  looking  toward  reclaiming  the 
child  of  to-day,  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow,  from  the  night- 
mare of  an  outworn  industrial  tradition.   The  bill  should  be  passed. 

Pensions  in  Civil  Life 

THIS  country  being  first  of  all  a  land  of  opportunity,  the 
American  habit  has  been  to  change  employment  and  employer 
from  time  to  time  as  seemed  advantageous.  We  developed  and 
boomed  life  insurance  of  all  sorts  to  make  some  future  provision 
for  these  transient  workers,  but  pensions  were  regarded  as  a 
military-political  subject,  and  so  neglected  by  the  insurance  ex- 
perts. The  growth  of  large  corporations,  especially  railroads,  has, 
however,  created  permanent  occupations  with  lifelong  employment 
for  certain  individuals.  It  has  been  felt  that  employees  of  long 
service  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  company,  that  it  was  good 
business  to  take  care  of  them — and  so  railroads  and  others  began 
to  enter  the  pension  field.  The  idea  back  of  it  all  is  that  if  the 
workers  are  to  stand  by  the  company  instead  of  merely  fudging 
through  to  get  their  pay,  then  the  company  must  stand  by  them. 
As  the  public  utilities  come  under  regulation,  pensions  are  recog- 
nized as  a  proper  element  in  the  inevitable  costs  which  rates  must 
be  fixed  to  cover.  The  difficulty  everywhere  is  that  shortsighted 
planning  may  bring  the  pension  scheme  on  the  rocks  just  as 
has  happened  with  various  fraternal  life-insurance  schemes.  This 
was  illu.strated  recently  by  New  York  City's  unhappy  experience 
with  pensions  for  policemen  and  teachers. 

A  Church  Cares  for  Its  Own 

THE  problem  of  caring  for  those  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
service  is  especially  acute  among  our  churches.  The  turning 
adrift  of  superannuated  clergymen  has  long  been  a  burning  shame 
to  those  having  the  welfare  of  religion  at  heart.  The  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1913  adopted  a  com- 
prehensive pension  .scheme  based  upon  three  years'  broad  study 
of  the  problem.  Two-thirds  of  the  Episcopal  dioceses  have  since 
accepted  the  solution  thus  off"ered,  and  now  the  struggle  is  for  the 
means  necessary  to  put  it  into  full  operation.  Not  all  ministers  are 
interesting  young  men,  and  something  must  be  done  at  once  to  care 
for  tho.se  for  whom  no  provision  of  this  sort  has  been  made.  That 
is  part  of  what  the  experts  mean  when  they  talk  about  "accrued 
pension  liabilities,"  and  in  this  case  it  means  $5,000,000.  This  fund 
must  be  raised  to  make  sure  that  all  pensioners  of  the  Protestant 
Epi.scopal  Church  can  be  looked  after  as  need  arises  and  without 
recourse  to  special  collections.  Five  million  dollars  is  a  fairly  large 
sum  of  money  even  in  these  days,  but  it  is  nothing  at  all  compared 
to  the  debt  of  gratitude  for  devoted  service  which  the  church  and 
the  community  owe  to  those  for  whom  it  is  to  be  raised.  Those 
in  charge  of  the  project  have  enlisted  the  aid  of  some  very  compe- 
tent financial  people,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  money  will  be 
rai.sed  and  that  the  Episcopal  pension  fund  will  be  an  object  les- 
son for  the  floundering  sponsors  of  various  miscalculated  benefit 
s«hemes.  The  whole  thing  is  an  inspiring  example  of  the  intelligence 
and  leadership  that  can  and  .should  be  brought  to  great  tasks. 

Her  Photograph 

ONE  way  to  describe  people  is  to  tell  how  they  affect  other 
people.    P>00TH  Tarkington  turns  the  trick  in  one  sentence 
when  he  says  of  his  "heroine"  in  "The  Turmoil" : 

She  was  a  snrl  who  inspired  the  autobiographical  impulse  in  every  man 
«^ho  met  her — it  needefl  but  the  sight  of  her. 

If  after  that  you  don't  know  what  .sort  of  girl  she  was,  there's  only 
|one  answer:  you  never  knew  that  sort  of  girl.  And  at  that  there 
jare  more  than  one  or  two  of  'em  right  here  in  these  United  States. 


Booze  Logic  and  Kansas  Facts 

OUT  in  Chico,  Cal.,  John  Daly  runs  what  he  terms  in  one  of 
his  ads  a  "model  liquor  store."   In  a  reflective  mood  he  delivers 
himself  of  these  observations  on  mankind : 

I  have  a  strong  and  growing  suspicion,  backed  up  by  many  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  liquor  business,  that  the  people  who  use  wines  and  liquors  in  this 
or  any  other  community  are  the  healthiest,  the  most  prosperous,  the  best  liked, 
and  the  most  joyous  people  of  the  community. 

How  lucky  that,  as  he  happens  to  be  in  the  liquor  business,  he  can 
regard  himself  as  an  uplifter  and  benefactor  of  mankind.  Rather 
diflferent  from  the  conclusions  of  W.  J.  V.  Deacon,  registrar  of 
the  Kansas  Vital  Statistics  Bureau.  Mr.  Deacon  actually  thinks 
alcohol  harmful.  Listen: 

Kansas  is  a  prohibition  State.  And  in  Kansas  prohibition  really  prohibits. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  there  is  no  alcohol  consumed  in  the  State,  but 
the  absence  of  the  saloon  means  much  to  our  growing  young  men,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  the  barroom,  find  more  healthful  pastimes  than  loafing  in  an 
alcohol-laden  atmosphere. 

Kansas,  with  a  rate  of  9.8  in  each  1,000  population,  has  the  lowest  death 
rate  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  because  the  people  do  not  drink  liquor. 

Of  course  Mr.  Deacon  is  merely  a  student  of  statistics,  whereas 
John  Daly  is  a  liquor  dealer,  and  he  says  booze  makes  for  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity.  Also,  he  cries  to  his  townsmen :  "I  have 
your  best  interests  at  heart,"  and  then  goes  on  to  advertise  "all  the 
well-known  brands"  of  whisky.  Registrar  Deacon,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  making  any  money  out  of  it.   ^Vhich  verdict  do  you  indorse  ? 

We  Answer  a  Question 

WHAT  is  youthfulness  and  how  do  some  men  keep  it  longer 
than  others?"  a  friend  writes  in.  Unless  we  are  mistaken, 
the  authentic  recipe  was  lost  several  centuries  ago.  All  the  same, 
we  have  our  own  theory.  Youth  is  the  spirit  which  makes  "I  wish" 
and  "I  will"  mean  just  about  the  same  thing.  Old  age  comes  when 
one  grows  reconciled  to  the  diflference  that  yawns  between  these 
two  verbs  in  the  heartless  dictionary.   Is  this  good  science? 

Progress  in  Machinery 

FOURTEEN  years  ago  men  thought  they  knew  a  good  deal  about 
steam  and  electricity.  We  were  all  used  to  trolley  cars  and  elec- 
tric lights  then,  and  had  accepted  them  as  part  of  the  general  equip- 
ment of  civilization.  But  the  improvers  kept  busy,  and  when  the 
electric  light  company  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  changed  their  power- 
house machinery  recently  they  paid  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
for  a  new  outfit  which  took  up  less  space  and  gave  over  ten  times 
as  much  power.  The  old  machinery  was  in  perfect  condition,  but 
the  improvers  had  worn  it  out.  That  is  what  mechanical  progress 
means  nowadays,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  it  will  ever  stop. 

George  Washington  Farmer 

UNTIL  he  reached  manhood,  George  Washington  never  saw 
a  town  of  5,000  inhabitants.  Our  first  President  was  born 
on  a  plantation  and  was  brought  up  in  the  country.  As  farmer, 
Washington  was  the  first  American  to  raise  mules,  cultivated  al- 
falfa as  early  as  1760,  and  performed  hundreds  of  experiments.  A 
soil  conservationist  in  the  infancy  of  that  movement,  Washington 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  America's  scientific  farmers.  His 
family  crest  had  blazoned  upon  it  "3  cinque  foiles" — indicating  that 
the  bearer  practiced  husbandry  on  his  own  land ;  when  the  greatest 
of  the  Washingtons  made  a  book  plate  of  his  coat  of  arms  he  added 
to  the  old  design  spears  of  wheat  such  as  he  raised  at  Mount  Vernon. 
"The  more  I  am  acquainted  with  agricultural  affairs,  the  better  I 
am  pleased  with  them,"  Washington  wrote  to  Arthur  Young  in 
1788.  "I  can  nowhere  find  so  great  satisfaction  as  in  those  innocent 
and  useful  pursuits.  In  indulging  these  feelings  I  am  led  to  reflect 
how  much  more  delightful  to  an  undebauched  mind  is  the  task  of 
making  improvements  on  the  earth  than  all  the  vainglory  which  can 
be  acquired  from  ravaging  it,  by  the  most  uninterrupted  career 
of  conquests."  (Thus  the  victor  of  our  war  for  independence  to 
the  Briti.sh  editor  of  "Annals  of  Agriculture"  and  the  author  of 
"Travels  in  Ireland"  and  "Travels  in  France.")  These  and  other 
interesting  facts  are  brought  out  in  Paul  Leland  Ha  worth's  newly 
published  book.  "George  Washington— Farmer,"  that  presents  the 
life  of  the  nation  builder  from  an  angle  that  has  been  slighted  by 
.some  earlier  biographers.  Washington's  greatness  lies,  in  part,  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  good  farmer  besides  being  a  good  general  and 
a  good  President.  Mr.  Haworth's  book  is  published  by  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company  of  Indianapolis,  and  it  is  a  good  American  book. 
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Some 
arms. 


of  Yuan  Shi-Kai's  soldiers  holding  up  civilians  in  the  streets  of  Shanghai  and  searching  them  for  fire- 
American  and  British  residents  assisted  the  native  troops  in  rounding  up  privately  owned  guns  and  pistols 


Umegatani,  the  Japanese  wrestler,  having  his  long 
hair  cut  by  Admiral  Urin  of  the  Mikado's  navy 


Loyal  Chinese  soldiers  marching  to  the  funeral  of  Admiral  Tseng,  who  was  assas- 
sinated by  rebels  because  he  sympathized  with  Yuan's  scheme  to  become  emperor 


Shaking  the  Throne  That  Yuan  Shi-Kai  Built  I 


'pHE  Chinese  army  photographs  on  the  upper  half  of  this  page  help  to  tell 
J-  the  story  of  recent  attempts  to  break  Yuan  Shi-Kai's  power  and  prevent  him 
from  mounting  the  imperial  throne  that  he  has  erected  for  himself.  The  snap- 
shots were  taken  in  Shanghai  following  two  outbreaks  instigated  by  students 
belonging  to  the  republican  element  led  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen.  In  the  oval  Gov- 
ernment soldiers  are  seen  marching  to  the  funeral  of  Admiral  Tseng,  one  of 
Yuan's  political  friends,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Shanghai  by 
two  revolutionists.  The  assassins  were  tortured  and  then  shot,  but  their  pun- 
ishment did  not  put  an  end  to  the  trouble  in  Shanghai.  On  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  three  weeks  later,  a  small  band  of  rebels  captured  the  cruiser  Chao  Ho 
in  the  harbor  and  shelled  two  other  Chinese  warships  and  the  local  ar.senal. 
They  were  caught  at  daybreak.  Since  that  time  Yuan's  troops  have  been 
keeping  close  watch  upon  all  persons  suspected  of  revolutionary  leanings. 
Most  of  the  trouble  now  is  in  the  southern  province  of  Kweichow,  which  is  in 
full  rebellion.  Another  uprising  has  been  started  in  eastern  Mongolia  by 
enemies  of  Yuan  who  have  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the  Manchu  dynasty. 

An  Admiral  Turns  Barber  to  Honor  a  Wrestler 

GOOD  wrestlers  are  the  idols  of  all  classes  in  Japan.  They  are  heroes  in  the 
eyes  of  everybody  from  the  Emperor  down  to  the  humblest  coolie.  Umega- 
tani, the  national  champion,  is  deferred  to  almost  as  much  as  if  he  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family.  He  is  so  popular  that  when,  recently,  he  decided  to  get 
rid  of  his  long  hair  to  make  wrestling  easier,  Admiral  Uriu  of  the  Imperial 
navy  volunteered  to  do  the  shearing.  A  photograph  of  the  Admiral  on  the  job 
in  Umegatani's  house  is  printed  above.  Umegatani  has  wrestled  in  this  country. 


A  FIREMEN'S  POLE-CLIMBING  CONTEST  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Tokyo.  All  Japanese  firemen  are  good  athletes.  They  regard  physical  training  as  the 
main  qualification  for  their  work.    But  of  course  there  is  nothing  strange  about  that.  Among  the  Japanese  the  desire  for  greater  muscular  development  is  a  national  passion 
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Part  of  a  British  camel  regiment  leaving  Cairo  for  the  Egyptian  front 

The  British  Defenders  of  Egypt 
and  the  Suez  Canal 

NEXT  to  a  sweeping  victory  over  the  Allies  in  France,  the  conquest  of  the 
Suez  Canal  region,  where  these  three  striking  photographs  of  British 
fighting  men  were  taken,  is  Germany's  fondest  hope.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and 
his  General  Staff  are  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  their  generals  can 
lead  a  big  Turkish  army  in  a  drive  across  the  canal  and  over  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Nile,  thereby  isolating  Great  Britain  from  her  Far  Eastern  possessions 
and  robbing  her  of  the  rich  Egyptian  grain  and  cotton  fields.  The  plan, 
according  to  reports  coming  from  the  Ottoman-Teuton  side,  is  to  build  a  double- 
track  railroad  across  the  Sinai  Desert,  overcome  the  terrors  of  the  sandy 
wilderness  by  laying  hundreds  of  miles  of  water  pipe,  accumulate  stores  at 
convenient  places  along  the  route,  and  then  send  half  a  million  men  against  the 
British.  Such  an  attack  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  just  now  the  Turks 
and  their  German  leaders  seem  to  have  plenty  to  do  in  their  defensive  cam- 
paigns against  the  Russians  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  British  in  Mesopotamia. 
Taking  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal  from  the  British  would  not  be  as  easy  a.s 
defending  the  Dardanelles.  The  Turks  would  have  to  beat  a  strong  British 
army  on  its  own  ground,  and  that  probably  would  be  hard  to  do.  They 
tried  it  last  spring  and  were  given  a  sound  drubbing  by  the  Suez  garrison. 


An  Arab  plowing  in  the  Nile  Valley  as  British  soldiers  march  by 


A  pictureHque  Britinh  camp  in 
tab  io 


the  Egyptian  desert,  with  pyramids  in  the  background  and  two  native  officers  mounted  on  beautiful  Arabian  horses  in  the  foreground 
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First 


THERP:  are  might  and  mileage  in  this  3400  R.  p.  M.  CHALMERS 


If  the  trend  of  fjasoline  prices  had  been  down  instead  of  up  when  Chalmers  en- 
gineers were  designing  the  new  3400  r.  p.  m.,  they  rniglit  have  allowed  its  original 
ligh  peak  of  power  to  stand. 

For  they  had  attained  a  mountain-peak  of  miglit  in  early  road  and  dynamometer 
ests  of  this  high-speed  engine. 

But  Mr.  Chalmers,  knowing  that  gasoline  prices  would  climb  this  sjjring,  absolutely 
tefased  to  O.  K.  an  engine  of  superfluous  power, 
i      For  extreme  motor-might  feeds  ravenously  on  gasoline. 

j  "The  surplus  power  isn't  worth  the  sacrifice  of  fuel  economy,"  Mr.  Chalmers 
■old  his  engineers.  "Keep  the  horse-power  down.  Make  the  car  perform.  Qidcken 
jl*celeration.    Get  long  mileage  on  gas." 

That's  why  this  high-speed  engine  saves  33  per  cent  in  fuel;  runs  IH  miles  to  the 


gallon;  produces  quick  response  to  the  touch  of  the  accelerator  button. 
Bore,  stroke,  or  engine  speed  were  not  changed  one  iota. 

Her  engine  still  recorded  3400  revolutions  per  minute,  better  than  56  per  second. 

Few  engines  of  its  size  do  more  than  2-200  r.  p.  m.  and  none  of  224  cubic  inches 
displacement  even  approximates  its  horse-power. 

This  high  engine  speed  means  that  the  crank  shaft  is  balanced  to  the  weight  of  a 
hair,  that  it  revolves  with  extraordinary  velocity,  that  pistons  perform  perfectly,  that 
connecting  rods  are  down  to  the  last  gram,  but  strong. 

The  last  throb  has  been  removed  from  the  engine.  One  ride  in  the  3400  r.  p.  m. 
Chalmers  will  convince  you— will  make  you  feel  that  here's  the  car  you  must  own. 


$10,50  Detroit 


Chalmers  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


$1475  in  Canada 


I 
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The  girls  learn  cooking  as  well  as  history  and  grammar 


The  boys  earn  expenses  by  growing  tomatoes  on  the  school  farm 


LINCOLN'S  BEST  MONUMENT 


IN  the  name  of  Lincoln  there 
has  come  to   be,   under  the 
silent  watchfulness  of  Cumber- 
land Gap,  which  has  witnessed  so 
much  of  history  in  the  making,  a  little  college 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  direct  the  strong  will  of 
the  mountaineer  out  of  medieval  feudism  into 
modern  industrial  Americanism,  to  divert  that 
strong  will  from  wrong  work  to  right  work. 

Lincoln  knew  these  people.  They  are  the  people 
from  whom  he  came.  They  are  sturdy  stock,  hon- 
est and  generous.  No  poverty  can  blight  their 
sense  of  hospitality,  but  they  will  permit  no  en- 
croachment so  long  as  there  is  a  cartridge  left. 

They  live  in  the  land  which  was  forgotten 
when  the  course  of  empire  took  its  westward 
way.  In  the  deep  valleys,  protected  against 
the  invasion  of  civilization  by  the  high  barrier 
which  shadows  their  rude  homes,  these  moun- 
taineers have  lived,  little  disturbed  by  the 
outer  world  through  the  better  part  of  two  cen- 
turies. Except  during  the  Civil  War,  the  only 
fire  of  conflict  they  have  seen  has  been  that 
which  intermittently  flashes  and  fades  in  feuds 
among  themselves. 

When  General  0.  0.  Howard  was  conferring 
with  President  Lincoln  over  a  campaign  in  1863, 
the  President  put  his  finger  on  the  map  where 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  join,  pointed  out 
the  significance  of  Cumberland  Gap,  and  told  the  gen- 
eral the  people  were  loyal  to  the  flag  and  could  be 
trusted.    A  few  months  later,  when  General  Howard 
was  moving  his  soldiers  through  this  region,  he  found 
all  the  President  had  told  him  to  be  true.  These 
simple  mountain  folk  fed  his  soldiers,  clothed  them 
with  their  homespun,  and  even  took  off  their  shoes  in 
winter  to  give  to  those  whose  footgear  had  worn  out. 
The  grateful  general  did  not  forget. 

The  Gap  is  the  only  juncture  where  the  mountain 
folk  of  eastern  Tennessee,  southeastern  Kentucky, 
and  southwestern  Virginia  can  meet.  Long  before 
Boone's  day  it  was  the  mountain  gate  through  which 
passed  both  the  Indian  and  the  buflfalo.  There  in 
the  early  days  were  held  the  great  political  barbecues 
where  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Jackson  came  that  the 
people  from  the  high  hills  might  see  them  and  hear 
them  expound  the  aggressive  policies  of  their  time. 

The  Gap  was  an  important  strategic  point  through- 
out the  Civil  War. 

The  war  over,  this  mountain  gateway  fell  back 
into  its  old  sleep.  In  1886,  however,  a  representa- 
tive of  English  capital,  looking  for  an  opportunity 
for  investment,  came 
through  the  Gap  and 
found,  besides  the  vir- 
gin forests,  rich  de- 
posits of  ore  and  vast 
fields  of  coal.  To  reach 
this  wealth  a  railroad 
came,  a  mile  tunnel  was 
bored  under  the  hum- 
mock of  the  Gap,  and  at 
the  Tennessee  end  the 
tiny  town  of  Cumber- 
land Gap  was  born. 

But  the  imagination 
of  the  promoters  of 
this  industrial  enter- 
prise ran  riot.  They 
built  the  palatial  Four 
Season  Hotel,  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars,  and  a 
sumptuous  sanatorium. 
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The  students'  homes  are  often  like  Lincoln's  birthplace 

The  American  disposition  to  live  near  main  traveled 
roads  was  fatal  to  this  magnificent  dream.  In  the 
last  struggle  of  the  enterprise  the  proprietors  found 
that  they  were  employing  upward  of  seventy-five 
servants  to  provide  comfort  for  five  guests. 

Coincident  with  the  failure  of  the  Four  Season 
came  a  spell  of  financial  depression  and  the  indus- 
trial enterprise  that  had  lured  the  railroad  through 
the  Gap  vanished.    But  the  railroad  remained. 

"The  Midland  Gibraltar  of  America" 

THE  Rev.  A.  A.  Myers,  a  teacher-preacher  from 
Hillsdale,  Mich.,  then  arrived.  He  attempted  to 
supply  the  school  needs  of  the  community  by  creating 
Harrow  Academy,  so  named  by  Lady  Pauncefote, 
wife  of  the  then  British  Ambassador.  It  thrived 
modestly.  Mr.  Myers  learned  that  the  abandoned 
sanatorium  could  be  bought.  He  wrote  to  the 
scholarly  General  0.  0.  Howard  of  Vermont,  and 
appealed  to  him  to  come  to  the  Gap  and  help. 

General  Howard  had  never  forgotten  Lincoln's  in- 
terest in  the  mountain  people,  nor  his  own  experi- 
ence with  them,  so  when  the  call  came  he  went. 


The  boys  live  at  a  cost  of  $125  a  year  in  a  home  built  by  their 


To  her  honor  be  it  recorded, 
Mrs.   Myers   pledged   the  only 
thousand  dollars  she  possessed 
for  the  purchase  of  the  property 
which  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  modest 
college  of  national  significance. 

With  the  vision  of  a  patriot  General  How- 
ard saw  the  opportunity.  "We  will  raise  the 
money,"  he  declared.  "We  will  call  this  sana- 
torium building  Grant-Lee  Hall.  We  will 
choose  for  our  college  colors  blue  and  gray, 
the  insignia  of  a  reunited  people.  We  will 
build  something  bigger  and  better  than  a  Har- 
row School,  something  that  will  remind  us  not 
of  a  little  thing  in  England  but  of  a  big  thing 
in  America.  We  will  build  a  living  memorial 
to  the  great  President,  and  it  shall  be  main- 
tained by  grateful  Americans  for  the  benefit 
of  Americans  for  the  good  of  America.  It  shall 
be  known  as  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University." 

So  the  Lincoln   Memorial   University  was 
born.    There  it  stands  with  its  group  of  build- 
ings and  its  seven  hundred  students  at  the 
"Midland   Gibraltar   of   America,"   a  monu- 
ment to  General  Howard,  a  flower  of  democ- 
racy, a  school  which  is  teaching  Lincolnlike  folk 
the  lessons  taught  by  President  Lincoln's  life. 
On  the  campus  stand  six  important  buildings 
and  a  dozen  smaller  ones.    Mr.  Carnegie  has  contrib- 
uted a  library.    A  commercial  school  is  comfortably 
housed  in  a  cottage.    And  675  acres  of  blue-grass 
land  constitute  the  farm  which  makes  it  possible  for 
most  of  the  boys  to  put  themselves  through  school. 

There  are  dormitories,  music  rooms,  dairy,  training 
shops,  printing  plant,  barns,  and  a  big  concrete  silo. 

It  costs  a  boy  or  a  girl  about  $125  a  year  to 
cover  all  the  needed  expenses  in  attending  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  without  self-aid,  but  there  are 
few  students  who  come  with  any  such  endowment. 
Nearly  all  of  the  students  must  be  wholly  or  chiefly 
self-supporting.  The  Lincoln  Memorial  University 
seeks  to  be  the  helping  hand  to  the  mountain  youth, 
the  open  road  to  the  larger  world.  It  is  not  seeking 
scholarships  so  much  as  larger  opportunities  for  the 
students  to  find  self-help.  Practically  all  the  buildings 
on  the  campus,  even  the  stately  new  Grant-Lee  Hall, 
have  been  built  by  student  labor. 

The  university  seeks  to  make  itself  enough  of 
an  industrial  center  to  give  productive  labor  to  stu- 
dents who  come  there  with  little  or  no  help,  but 
with  sound  bodies,  the  strong  will  of  the  moun- 
tains, high  aspirations,  and  resolute  determination. 

"It  hurts  to  turn  them 
away,"  said  the  dean, 
"but  we  have  to.  We 
scheme  to  our  wits'  end 
to  find  ways  to  let  them 
in  and  help  them 
through.  It  is  easier 
to  say  'no'  when  they 
apply  by  letter,  but 
most  of  them  just  come. 
They  stream  in  by 
train,  horseback,  many 
on  foot,  some  with 
trunks,  a  few  with 
hand  bags,  many  even 
hatless." 

"I  am  sorry,  my  boy," 
said  the  dean  to  an  ap- 
plicant a  year  ago; 
"I'd  like  to  take  you  in, 
but  we  just  haven't 
own  hands  any  place  to  put  you." 


"I  didn't  come  down  here  to  board," 
?aid  the  tall,  slender  youth.    "I  come» 
here  to  get  an  education.    I  can  sleep 
I  on  the  floor." 

I      You  can't  turn  that  kind  of  a  boy 

■  away.  He  won't  be  turned  away.  This 
boy  wasn't.     He's  waiting  on  table, 

I  working  in  the  laundry,  doing  anything, 
everything. 
"How  do  you  like  it  here?"  I  asked. 
"Like  it,"  he  repeated  with  a  curious 
smile.   "Why,  it's  like  home." 

'.'What  do  you  want  to  do?"  I  asked. 
"What  is  your  ambition?" 

"Why,"  he  said  in  a  confidential  tone, 
"I  want  to  do  so  much  I  don't  dare  tell 

i  the  people  here.  They'd  think  I  was 
foolish.    I'm  a  Southern  boy,"  he  said. 

;  "I  love  the  South,  and  I  want  to  be  a 
writer.  I  want  to  tell  the  stories  that 
I  know  of  these  people  in  the  moun- 
tains. When  I'm  through  here  I  want 
to  go  to  Charlottesville  because  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  is  an  old  Southern 
college.  I  want  to  know  its  history. 
I  want  to  get  the  culture  that  it  gives. 
Then  I  want  to  go  north  to  Harvard 
where  they  train  men  to  wTite.  I  want 
to  climb  up  the  ladder  of  culture.  I 
don't  dare  tell  'em  here,  but  that's  what 
I'm  going  to  do." 

And  if  you  looked  at  that  boy  as  he 
said  it  you  would  know  he  meant  what 
he  said. 

"What  does  this  school  mean  to  you?" 
I  asked  another  lad. 

"It  means  the  only  chance,"  was  his 
quick  reply.  "I  never  would  have  got 
to  school  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
L.  M.  U." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you 
finish  here?"  I  asked. 

"I  reckon  I'll  teach  a  couple  of  years," 
lie  said.  "That'll  give  me  enough  money 
to  start  in  Harvard.  And  if  I  start 
I'll  find  some  way  to  go  through." 

"And  what  will  you  want  to  do  when 
you've  through?" 

"I  don't  just  know  yet,  but  I  think 
ni  go  into  journalism." 

"How  long  have  you  been  here?" 
T  asked. 

"Seven  years,"  he  promptly  replied. 
"I  had  only  eighteen  months  of  school- 
ing before  I  came,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  come  had  they  not  showed 
me  how  I  could  earn  all  my  clothes  and 
bo»rd." 

"Have  you  any  help  at  all?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "the  help  the  school 
gave  me.  I  got  a  scholarship.  That's 
fifty  dollars  a  year.  And  you  bet  I'm 
going  to  pay  every  dollar  of  that  back 
some  time,  so  that  some  other  boy  can 
have  the  chance  I  had." 
'  "What's  your  ambition?"  I  asked  an- 
other. 

"To  go  to  Massachusetts  Tech.,"  he 
repHed.  "Some  ambition?"  he  added 
vith  a  smile. 

I  guess  you'll  make  it." 
I  reckon  I  will,"  was  his  reply. 
I    "I  hope  I'm  not  lowering  my  ambi- 
I  tions,"  said  another  who  had  reached 
;  his  last  year.    "I  always  hoped  some 
;  time  to  be  a  professional  man."  (It 
'  is  the  ambition  of  most  of  these  moun- 
tain boys  to  be  either  a  lawyer  or  a 
preacher.)     "And  I  always  reckoned 
I'd  be  a  lawyer.    I  don't  mean  a  cheap 
one;  but  a  good  one,  a  real  one.  But 
to  be  the  kind  of  a  lawyer  I'd  want  to  be 
I'd  have  to  put  in  a  lot  more  time  and 
.study  somewhere.   And  I'm  getting  old; 
I  began  late.    But  I  think  I'll  just  be 
a  business  man.    And  the  more  I  learn 
here  the  more  it  seems  to  me  that  it's 
just  as  good  to  be  a  good  business  man 
as  a  good  professional  man." 

The  Call  of  the  Gap 

A SLIP  of  a  girl,  who  thought  she 
wanted  to  be  a  missionary  and  go  out 
among  the  mountain  people  to  spread 
the  gospel,  confessed  that  the  longer 
she  stayed  and  .studied  and  worked 
(for  she,  too,  was  working  her  way 
through)  the  more  she  seemed  to  feel 
she  wanted  to  do  something  practical. 

The  call  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
Hity  is  no  longer  local.  It  has  already 
gone  beyond  the  boy  who  walks  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  North  Carolina  to  ask 
for  work  and  knowledge.  A  .stenog- 
rapher in  Chicago,  learning  of  the 
M.  U.,  saw  in  it  her  chance.  Her 
; stenographic  talent  was  a:;  .salable  to 
the  college  as  that  of  the  di.sh washer, 
the  baker,  the  laundress,  the  dairyman, 
the  carpenter,  or  the  boy  who  can  drive 
a  harrow.  "Now  that  you're  here, 
what  do  you  want  to  do  when  you  go 
back  to  the  city?"  I  asked. 

"^^J^'>  longer  want  to  go  back  to  the 
pity,"  she  .said.    "I  want  to  stay  herf" 
I  in  the  mountains.  I  want  to  teach  the.se 
j  people  to  sing." 

I    No  purer  Americans  are  to  he  found 
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anywhere  than  these  Appalachian  moun- 
taineers. They  are  the  descendants  of 
the  James  River  settlers  who  moved 
hack  into  the  mountains. 

"These  people,"  said  the  girl  who 
wanted  to  teach  them  to  sing,  "know  lit- 
tle of  the  songs  you  and  I  have  learned 
to  sing.  'The  Old  Oaken  Bucket'  and 
'Love's  Old  Sweet  Song'  are  not  theirs. 
You  ^vill  find  children  up  in  some  of 
these  mountain  homes  who  have  never 
even  sung  'My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,' 
though  'My  Old  Kentucky  Home'  and 
'Old  Black  Joe'  have  come  in  to  them 
through  the  Gap.  The  songs  they  sing 
are  the  old  English  ballads  such  as 
'Barbara  Allen'  and  the  'Swapping 
Song'  that  were  brought  over  by  the 
Jamestown  settlers,  and  such  inven- 
tions of  their  own  as  'Little  Mohoee.' " 

"Do  many  students  apply  to  you  by 
letter?"  I  asked  the  dean  at  his  office. 
For  answer  he  pointed  to  a  stack  of  files. 

The  first  two  I  lifted  from  the 
previous  month's  collection  tell  the  story 
of  all  the  rest.    Here  they  are: 


Dear  Miss 


Dec.  27,  1915. 

I  will  try  to  write 


you.  I  would  like  to  come  up  there  to 
school,  when  the  spring  term  begins 
and  if  you  have  work  enough  for  me  to 
■work  all  my  way.  My  parents  isent  able 
to  pay  my  way.  and  I  would  like  to 
work  all  of  my  way.  if  you  have  work 
for  me  to  do  let  me  no  at  once,  and 
I  will  come,  for  I  shore  would  like  to 
be  in  school. 
Answer  soon,  from  your  truley, 


Dear  Sir  :  I  am  now  taking  the  great- 
est intrest  in  writing  you  as  I  wish  very 
much  to  get  started  in  school  there.  I 
havent  any  education.  I  am  only  in  the 
fifth  grade  and  havent  went  to  school 
any  in  three  years.  I  am  not  able  to 
pay  my  vjay.  I  am  nineteen  years  old 
and  can  stand  any  kind  of  work  there 
is  to  do.  I  ivas  raised  on  the  farm  and 
have  ahvays  had  to  work  for  a  living. 
I  am  writing  you  as  I  want  to  get  all 
the  information  that  I  can  get  and  xvhat 
I  ivant  to  do  is  to  work  and  pay  all  my 
expenses.  I  xvant  to  come  there  as  soon 
as  I  can  so  I  can  get  ahead  with  my 
work,  before  the  winter  terms  begins 
I  will  close 

hoping  to  hear  all  news  soon  excuse 
bad  tvriting  and  all  mistake  as  I  have 
had  no  chance    Yours  tr^dy     . 

Beyond  the  reach  of  the  locomotive 
whistle  are  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  eager  for  a  chance,  sending  the 
word  of  appeal,  looking  to  the  little  col- 
lege at  the  Gap  to  throw  out  the  life 
line  to  them. 

What  the  people  of  the  mountains 
need  is  more  railroads  and  more 
schools.  Two-thirds  of  the  teachers  in 
Claiborne  and  Campbell  Counties  in 
Tennessee,  Bell  County  in  Kentucky, 
and  Scott  County  in  Virginia  are  gradu- 
ates of  this  college  that  in  the  name 
of  Lincoln  has  for  fifteen  years  been 
struggling  against  adversity,  trying 
with  more  courage  than  cash  to  lift 
up  the  plain  people  of  the  high  hills 
and  all  the  other  willing  aspirants  it 
could  accommodate. 

Already  it  has  reached  out  to  fulfill 
its  promise  to  itself.  Responding  to 
the  needs  of  its  nearest  large  county 
seat,  Knoxville,  it  has  built  a  well- 
equipped  hospital  with  sixty-five  beds, 
and  established  a  bacteriological  labo- 
ratory and  thoroughly  efficient,  stand- 
ard training  school  for  nurses  with  a 
three  years'  course.  Here  the  moun- 
tain girls  get  a  trade  training — a  pro- 
fessional training,  I  ought  to  say. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is 
a  democratic  institution.  "Howdy, 
prof.,"  is  the  student's  salutation  to  his 
teacher  on  the  campus,  and  the  teacher 
accepts  and  prizes  it  because  he  knows 
that  "Howdy,  prof.,"  connotes  good  will 
and  mountain  fellowship. 

One  of  its  professors  who  came  to  the 
Gap  from  Connecticut  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  university  degrees  said:  "I  am 
here  becau.se  I  don't  know  of  any  place  in 
the  United  States  where  a  boy  or  a  girl 
can  get  so  much  education  for  a  dollar." 

Some  students  under  this  professor 
matched  their  learning  in  chemistry, 
acquired  with  pitiably  limited  labora- 
tory facilities,  with  that  of  some  upper- 
classmen  in  a  State  u.iiversity  of  rec- 
ognized standing  some  several  hundred 
miles  away  and  found  that  they  could 
write  a  better  examination  paper  than 
the  students  from  the  well-equipped  uni- 
versity. "It's  the  will  in  these  boys  and 
girls,"  said  the  professor,  "which  makes 
up  for  the  laboratory  limitations." 

That's  what  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  is  doing  at  the  CJap.  It  is 
directing  that  powerful  mountaineer 
will  which  if  not  rightly  used  may  he 


"I'll  never  let  go  of  Campbell's!" 

Of  course  not.  Campbell's  is  an  mside 
protection. 

Umbrellas  and  over-shoes  are  all  right, 
but  vs^hat  you  need  most  of  all  to  fighl 
the  elements  is  the  warm-blooded  vigor- 
ous health  w^hich  comes  from  good  food 
and  good  digestion.  And  right  here  is 
where  you  want 

CampbelFs  Ox  Tail  Soup 

Rich  with  nourishment  and  delicious 
in  flavor,  this  popular  Campbell  "kind" 
is  the  very  best  sort  of  a  foundation  for 
building  up  strength  and  vitality. 

We  use  for  this  soup  selected  ox  tails 
of  medium  size — the  best  size  for  mak- 
ing soup.  And  we  prepare  them  as  care- 
fully and  daintily  as  it  could  be  done  in 
your  own  home  kitchen. 

The  meaty  marrow  sliced  joints  are 
combined  with  diced  carrots  and  yellow 
turnips,  barley,  celery  and  parsley  in  a 
puree  made  from  whole  tomatoes,  anci 
flavored  with  a  dry  Spanish  sherry  which 
we  import  especially  for  this  purpose. 

Order  a  few  cans  of  this  wholesome 
soup  from  your  grocer.  Try  it 
for  dinner  today,  and  see  if 
it  isn't  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and'  satisfying  dishes 
you  ever  tasted. 

Your  mone\)  back  \f  ^ot  satisfied. 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 
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THE  hours  need  never  drag  for  lack  of  entertainment  if 
you  have  a  Columbia  in  your  home.  And  the  longer  you 
own  a  Columbia,  the  more  you  will  enjoy  it — the  more  you 
will  know  what  it  means  and  what  it  can  mean  in  pleasure. 

Joy-filled  evenings,  the  liveliest  times,  little  impromptu 
parties — no  end  of  ways  in  which  the  Columbia  may  be 
used.  There's  a  Columbia  dealer  near  you  who  can  bring 
these  delights — the  delights  of  commanding  "All  the  Music 
of  All  the  World" — into  your  home  to-day. 

A'f7i'  (  filiiiiihni  Kfiiiids  mi  sail-  Ihf  Ji'lli  nl  n'i-> \  motilh. 
Columbia  Graphophone  Co.,  Woolworth  BIdg.,  New  York 


When  experts  specify  the  hest  in  motors  they 

just  say  "Robbins  &  Myers." 

For  this  name  means  Motors.  It  sums  up  twenty  years' 
leadership  in  the  building  of  fine  motors  for  all  services. 

Whether  you  have  a  single  lathe — 
(ir  a  one-man  sliop  -or  a  giant  factory 
with  batteries  of  machines — orwiiether 
you're  a  manufacturer  of  motor- 
driven  devices — ^  Robbins  &  Myers 
can  supply  you  the  motor  or  motors 
for  your  very  piupose.  Sizes  range 
from  1-40  to  20  horsepower. 

Prominent  power  users  everywhere 
have  adopted   Robbins  &  Myers 

Motors.  Makers  of  equipment  ranging  from 
addine  machines  to  drill  presses  equip  their 
product  witfi  tfiem  — they  know  that  the  name  is 
a  guarantee  of  quality  and  service. 


Whenever  you  buy  a  motor,  say 
'•Robbins  &  Myeis."  Tfiis  name 
removes  all  uncertainty — insures  sat- 
isfaction. Every  R  &  M  Motor  is 
covered  by  a  "money-back"  guar- 
antee. 

^  11. 


Are  a  Bteaw  = 


Wrile  for  bulletins,  prices  and 
discounts.  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 
are  heavily  advertised.  Inquiries  are 
referred  to  dealers.     Write  today. 


=     THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Ohio  = 

New  York  Philadelphia,  Bo>ton,  Rochester,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  ^— 
™"  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  JJjJ 

■~  Tlie  World's  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Fans  and  Small  Motors 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir^ 


wrongly  used  because  it  will  be  used 
— the  will  that  lies  behind  the  historic 
feuds. 

The  training  of  these  people  is  more 
than  a  local  problem;  it  is  a  national 
duty.  The  nation  needs  its  mountain 
folk.  Our  cities  are  filled  with  worthy 
philanthropic  societies,  maintained  by 
the  commendable  charity  of  philan- 
thropic folk.  They  are  operating  through 
trained,  highly  paid,  and  highly  spe- 
cialized social  workers  for  the  uplift 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  immi- 
grants, stirring  the  melting  pot  in  the 
valiant  effort  to  make  Americans. 

Here  in  the  neglected  Appalachians 
is  the  American,  ready-made.  If  we 
may  put  a  little  moi-e  of  our  patriotic 
impulse  into  these  mountain  people,  we 
will  get  big  dividends  for  our  invest- 
ment. 

If  charity  truly  begins  at  home,  it 
were  well  worth  while  to  let  the  uplift 
game  begin  at  the  Gap. 

Eastern  Tennessee  has  been  called 
the  birthplace  of  soldiers  and  states- 
men. It  was  originally  the  home  of  the 
Cherokees,  the  most  highly  developed 
aboriginal  Americans.  The  soil  and 
atmosphere  of  the  mountain  country 
breeds  bigness,  strength,  courage,  and 
character.  Whether  you  like  the  po- 
litical policies  of  Andrew  Johnson  or 
not,  you  must  admire  the  story  of  a 
man  who,  unable  to  read  or  write  at 
twenty-one,  so  climbed  the  ladder  of  po- 
litical fortune  that  he  received  the  chief 
gift  of  his  country.  Andrew  Johnson 
was  a  Tennesseean  and  a  mountaineer. 

Sam  Houston,  long  before  he  wove  his 
name  into  the  enduring  story  of  Texas, 
was  a  governor  of  Tennessee  who  came 
down  from  the  mountains. 

Farragut,  who  brought  fame  to  our' 
navy,  came  from  these  mountains  barely 
half  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Gap. 

The  man  who  pushed  the  tunnels  un- 
der the  Hudson  River  and  linked  Man- 


hattan Island  to  the  Jersey  shore,  who 
*to-day  is  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  William  G.  McAdoo 
is  a  mountaineer. 

William  Campbell  was  a  mountaineer, 
as  was  Vance  of  North  Carolina,  Clai- 
borne of  Tennessee,  and  Chief  Justice 
Starky  of  Mississippi,  a  Whig  who  be-, 
cause  of  his  sheer  ability  was  elected 
to  his  high  office  by  an  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  State. 

Making  Real  Americans 

CASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  who  as  United 
States  minister  to  Russia  refused 
take  off  his  hat  to  the  Czar  unless  Hu 
Czar  took  off  his  hat  to  him,  insistini 
that  the  American  people  were  entitl 
to  just  as  much  respect  as  a  Europ 
king,  was  a  mountaineer.    So  were  Pol 
and  the  fighting  Andrew  Jackson. 

To  help  more  such  boys  become  sui 
men  is  the  labor  of  this  living  memori 
to  Lincoln.  Is  it  not  as  good  to  m 
great  Americans  out  of  Americana 
to  attempt  to  build  passable  Americi 
out  of  the  back  yards  of  Europi 
provinces? 

The  American  frontier  no  longer  lij 
in  the  Far  West.  Long  ago  that  fron- 
tier was  pushed  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Vast  in  natural  resources,  timber,  coal, 
and  mineral,  with  infinite  horticultural 
and  agricultural  possibilities,  the  course 
of  empire  is  to  make  its  final  gain  inl 
American  territory  when  it  wins  the 
great  valleys  within  the  Gap.  AnS 
there  at  the  threshold  of  this  unknow 
land  stands  this  budding  university. 
Founded  on  the  highest  national  ideab^ 
a  living  memorial  to  the  greatest  A  meri-. 
can,  it  stands  ready  to  mold  the  splen- 
did native  qualities  of  its  neighbors  info 
that  free,  enlightened,  and  productive 
citizenship  for  which  the  builders  »rf 
this  nation  fought  when  they  create 
the  American  Commonwealth. 


Booze  and  the  Railroad 


Continued  from  page  13 


The  .(Irunken  passenger  is  a  genuine 
problem  to  the  men  who  run  the  road. 
Conductors,  Pullman  porters,  trainmen, 
all  have  come  to  know  and  to  hate  him — 
sometimes  to  fear  him.  Consider  the 
case  of  "General"  Henry  Forrest,  for 
these  past  twenty-five  years  conveyer 
of  one  of  the  buffet  .smoking  cars  upon 
Lhe  Congressional  Limited,  and  as  gen- 
tle and  friendly  a  negro  as  a  white 
man  might  ever  wish  to  meet  upon  his 
travels.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
now  discontinued  the  sale  of  liquor  upon 
the  Congressional  as  well  as  its  other 
trains.  The  day  in  question  was  a  Sab- 
bath some  years  ago,  and  no  drinks 
were  on  sale  all  the  way  from  Jersey 
City  down  to  Washington. 

That  made  no  difference  to  a  big, 
bad  man  who  boarded  the  Congres- 
sional at  Jersey  City.  All  the  way 
down  to  the  Delaware  proclaimed  his 
thirst — a  thirst  publicly  and  ostenta- 
tiously assuaged  by  a  private  supply. 
Somewhere  south  of  Broad  Street  Sta- 
tion the  private  reservoir  ran  dry,  and 
the  big,  bad  man  made  his  way  to  "Gen- 
eral" Forrest  in  the  buffet  car.  Without 
waste  of  words — for  he  proudly  an- 
nounced himself  as  from  a  State  where 
niggers  were  known  as  "critters" — he 
made  known  his  wants.  And  the  "gen- 
eral" made  known  the  laws' of  the  Pull- 
man Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  the  several  States  through 
which  the  Congressional  runs. 

"I've  killed  two  niggers  down  in  my 
home  town!"  said  the  bully. 

The  black  skin  of  the  porter  did  not 
pale;  his  heart  only  beat  a  little  faster. 
But  he  stuck  to  his  ground. 

"Comp'ny's  rules  is  comp'ny's  rules," 
he  said  stoutly. 

The  bully  did  not  press  the  point 
then.  But  a  few  minutes  later,  when 
Forrest  was  in  the  small  kitchenette 
of  the  car  composing  a  few  sandwiches, 
he  heard  a  step  behind  him  and,  turn- 
ing, looked  into  the  barrel  of  a  44- 
caliber  revolver. 

"Nigger,  give  me  that  whisky,  and 
give  it  to  me  damn  quick!"  came  the 
order. 

"Ah  decided  that  jedgment  was  a 
leetle  bit  better  than  stickin'  too  t^'rht- 
ly  to  the  rules,"  says  the  "General"  to- 
day when  he  tells  of  the  incident.  He 
gave  the  passenger  a  whisky  bottle  and 
went  about  his  work.  The  man  offered 
payment  for  the  driijk;  the  porter  re- 
fused, after  which  the  man,  with  an 
oath— his  form  of  a  drunken  apology — 
placed  a  half  dollar  on  the  shelf  and 
went  to  the  back  of  the  train. 

Such   incidents  are  not  uncommon. 


Sometimes  they  are  genuinely  tragife 
as  the  time  four  or  five  years  ago  when 
a  drunken  man  terrorized  the  passetf 
gers  on  the  Royal  Blue  Limited  ai^ 
was  only  captured  at  the  Wilmingtoili 
station  after  a  tremendous  battle 
which  the  local  fire  department  w 
called  upon  for  assistance,  after  t' 
lives  had  been  sacrificed,  and  he  hirf^; 
self  shot  like  a  mad  dog  in  an  alley.  |r 

Texas  Bans  Card  Playing 

BECAUSE  of  these  incidents  a  great 
many  States  have  passed  la^ 
against  men  drinking  on  the  trains  ei 
cept  in  the  dining  cars  or  the  buffets.  J 
good  many  of  these  States  do  not  maM 
this  exception.  The  Texas  statute  is  par 
ticularly  stringent.  It  also  prohibits  the 
playing  of  cards  on  trains.  It  was  only 
three  years  ago  that  I  was  traveling 
from  Denison  to  Dallas  when  the  con- 
ductor came  in  and  stopped  a  game  of 
solitaire  with  which  a  middle-aged  lady 
was  shortening  her  journey. 

"Very  sorry,  m'am,"  said  the  con- 
ductor quietly,  "but  I'm  only  doing  it 
in  your  interest.  Last  week  the  con- 
stable came  aboard  at  G   and  ar- 
rested two  drummers  who  were  plajnng 
seven-up  in  the  smoker." 

"But  the  news  agent  just  sold  me 
the  cards,"  protested  the  passenger. 

The  conductor  smiled  softly,  but  he 
did  not  change  his  ruling. 

"Very  sorry,"  he  repeated,  "but  you 
must  remember  that  it  is  his  job  to  sell 
his  wares,  not  to  interpret  the  laws." 

It  is  partly  because  of  this  increase 
of  State  legislation  again.st  drinking  on 
railroad  cars  and  partly  because  the 
drunken  passenger  is  so  much  of  a 
nuisance  to  his  fellows  that  so  many 
of  the  railroads  have  entirely  abolished 
the  sale  of  liquor  upon  their  trains. 
The  Pennsylvania,  you  will  recall,  is 
one  of  these.  A  while  ago  it  took  a 
further  step  and  said  that  it  was  about 
to  abolish  liquor  selling  in  its  terminals 
as  well  as  in  its  dining  and  buffet  cars. 
It  has  not  yet  put  this  determination 
into  effect,  yet  it  has  made  large  efforts 
and  no  small  sacrifices  to  be  consistent 
with  Rule  G. 

For  the  Pennsylvania  finds  that  it 
must  maintain  its  own  hotel  at  Al- 
toona,  where  its  shops  are  located. 
Its  officers  are  forever  going  to  the 
town,  and  they  must  be  comfortably 
housed  and  fed.  The  company's  hotel-- 
the  historic  Logan  House  adjoining  the 
station— does  both.  If  the  Logan  House 
had  a  bar,  it  could  be  operated  at  a 
profit.    But  then  the  railroad  could  not 
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In  Childhood 

are  based  largely  on  the 
food  the  children  eat. 

Generally  it's  the  sturdy 
boys  and  girls  that  take 
the  lead  in  play  as  they 
do  later  m  the  sterner 
affairs  of  life  as  men  and 
women. 

Chief  among  food  faults 
which  cause  many  a  young- 
I  ster  to  lack  vim  and  energy 
^  is  deficiency  of  mineral 
salts  in  the  daily  diet. 

A  growing  child  needs 
\  iron  for  the  blood;  calcium 
I  for  the  bones;  phosphate 
(  of  potash  for  brain,  nerves 
and  muscle. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago 
a  food — now  famous — was 
originated  to  supply  these 
needed  elements. 

That  food  is 


Grape- Nuts 


Made  from  Nature's 
food-grains — whole  wheat 
and  malted  barley — it 
abounds  in  the  rich  nutri- 
tion essential  to  building 
husky  little  folks. 

Grape-Nufs  and  cream 
or  good  milk  is  delicious — 
a  daily  custom  in  thousands 
of  homes  where  health  is 
valued  and  children  are 
growing  into  sturdy,  suc- 
cessful men  and  women. 

"There's  a  Reason" 


be  fair  to  itself.  Its  15,000  employees 
at  Altoona  could  thrust  Rule  G  in  its 
face.  The  Pennsylvania  prefers  to  be 
consistent.  So  it  runs  no  bar  in  the 
Logan  House  and  loses  ^30,000  a  year. 
Yet  it  would  not  permit  itself  to  be 
called  merely  idealistic.  It  is  merely 
following  an  instinct  of  good  railroad- 
ing.   It  is  trying  to  be  consistent. 

Temperance  Not  Prohibition 

"/Consistent?"  sniffs  the  traffic 

^  manager  of  a  big  railroad  when 
he  reads  this.  "I  can  say  a  word  for 
consistency." 

Again  consistency.  And  the  traffic 
man  may  begin  to  tell  you  of  the  ex- 
perience of  his  road.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  it  also  ended  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  its  dining  cars.  It  advertised 
the  fact  quite  extensively,  and  a  num- 
ber of  folk  of  strong  temperance  prin- 
ciples wrote  and  commended  it  for  the 
stand  it  had  taken.  It  received  other 
letters — letters  that  were  anything  but 
commendatory.  Some  of  them  were 
from  brewers  and  distillers  who  de- 
clared that  they  would  never  pass  again 
over  the  offending  road.  They  would 
all  go  by  the  rival  system  paralleling  it. 

Yet  the  handwriting  seems  to  be  upon 
the  wall.  It  seems  to  be  written  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  not  all  of  them  statutes 
of  our  States.  The  handwriting  is  a  con  - 
tinuation of  the  message  of  a  decade 
or  more  ago  which  foretold  the  pass- 
ing of  the  whisky  flask  and  the  beer  can 
from  the  caboose  and  the  section  house 
and  the  elevation  of  Rule  G  to  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  phrase  in  the 
book  of  instructions.  It  is  a  message 
that  portends  the  complete  passing  of 
the  sale  of  liquor  upon  dining  cars  and 
in  railroad  stations;  that  may  indeed 
foreshadow  the  hour  when  alcohol  shall 
be  tabooed,  even  for  transportation  by 
a  common  carrier  as  drugs  and  lottery 
slips  are  forbidden  by  the  interstate 
laws  to-day. 

As  to  whether  we  shall  be  better  off 
then,  in  either  a  practical  or  an  ideal- 
istic way,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  I 
do  not  myself  believe  in  prohibition. 
But  I  do  believe  in  temperance.  I  also 
honestly  believe  that  a  man  or  a  cor- 
poration must  be  consistent.  And  no 
railroad  company  can  hope  fully  to  en- 
force its  all-important  Rule  G  without 
at  least  making  some  distinct  effort 
toward  ending  the  sale  or  use  of  liquor 
upon  its  property.  This  point  is  so 
settled  in  my  own  mind  that  it  is  no 
longer  open  to  discussion. 

The  Happy  Farmer 

BY  HENRY  MARION  STANLEY 

The  author  <»f  these  lineH  is  a  boy  seven- 
teen years  old.  He  writes:  "/  am  being 
dominated  hy  a  holy  ambition  to  contribute 
Komethino  to  the  literature  of  America." 

THE  farmer  is  a  happy  man, 
HiH  life  is  free  from  care; 
With  naught  to  make  his  spirit  sad 

Or  want  to  make  him  swear. 
All  day  among  the  cocklebiirs 

He  gayly  grubs  and  hoes, 
A  nd  money  never  troubles  him 
Unless  'tis  what  he  owes. 

Hon:  sweet  at  early  dawn  of  day 

To  rise  before  the  sun 
And  hustle  briskly  'round  the  barn 

Till  all  the  chores  are  done; 
To  feed  the  cows  and  milk  them  too 

In  brightly  shining  pails 
While  they  tread  upon  your  corns 

And  thump  you  with  their  tails. 

How  sv)eet  to  hie  into  the  fields 

From  breakfast  smoking  hot. 
And  chase  a  plow  all  day  around 

A  forty-acre  lot. 
And  ivhen  it  strikes  against  a,  stone, 

Drawn  by  horses  stout. 
How  sweet  to  have  the  handles 
prance  'round 

And  punch  your  daylights  out. 

How  sweet  to  lie  at  noon  in  ease 

Beneath  some  spreading  tree 
And  hold  a,  secret  session 

With  an  ar-dent  bumMebee. 
A  nd  when  your  rh  eumatism  makes 

Your  legs  refuse  to  go, 
How  svjcel  to  lie  upon  your  back 

And  vHifch  your  mortgage  groiv. 

And  ivhen  the  busy  carer  of  day 

Have  faded  with  the  light, 
Hov>  siveet  to  lie  in  peaceful  sleep 

Throughout  the  starry  night, 
To  hea,r  the  partner  of  your  cares. 

At  fi,rst  faint  tinge  of  dawn. 
Shout:  "Come,  old  granger,  hump 

yourself. 
The  cows  are  in  the  corn." 


TlFFANY&Co. 


JEWELRY  AND  SILVERWARE 
OF  QUALITY,  VALUE 
AND  VARIETY 


Purchases  may  be  made  by  mail 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -Street 
New  York 


You  Should  See  This  Car— 
For  You  Helped  to  Build  It 

WE  LET  the  engineers  make  the  Briscoe 
Twenty-four  mechanically  perfect — but 
PDjQpQI^    we  let  you  add  the  conveniences — whatever 
-         you  felt  was  necessary  to  make  your  enjoy- 
Twenty-rour    rnent  of  the  car  complete. 

"The  latest  So  the  Briscoe  Twenty- four  is  really  "the  car  the  public 

Briscoe  beauty"     built" — and  the  result  is  mighty  complimentary  to  the 
public's  good  taste  and  good  judgment. 
You  never  saw  a  prettier  car  than  this  latest  Briscoe  beauty , 
$CZ  Q  C         with  its  Briscoe-line  body  and  special  Briscoe  luster- 
lone  finish. 

f.o.h. /acton  jjjg  power-plant  is  another  remarkable  feature  — the 

Electric  Starting       motor  is  the  famous        X  5%  that  was  so  economical 
■nd  LiKhting;        and  efficient  in  the  $785  Briscoe  of  1915.    When  you 
full  equipment        consider  that  the  Briscoe  Twenty-four  weighs  less  than 
1750  pounds  ready  for  the  road,  you  can  see  what  a 
wonderful  reserve  of  power  there  is. 
Four  full-elliptic  springs  and  a  104-inch  wheelbase  for 
comfort.   Full  equipment,  including  electric  lighting  and 
starting,  electric  horn,  one-man  top,  demountable  rims, 
and  eye-saver  windshield  — for  convenience. 
And  a  wonderfully  low  price,  made  possible  by  a 
$6,000,000  company  with  complete  plants  of  its  own  for 
the  manufacture  of  every  part. 
Your  copy  of  your  catalog  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Briscoe  Motor  Company,  m  wndwood  Ave.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Dealers:  Wire  about  your  territory,  and  then  come  to  the  factory.  We  have  fiood  news  for  you 
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{$12.50  we^t  of 
the  Rockies) 


Try  This 
Wonderful  Phonograph 

1 0  DAYS  FREE! 

Mere  description  of  the  VANOPHONE  cannot  do  justice  to  its  real 
value.  Words  are  weak.  Tone  talks!  "Hearing  is  Believing."  That's  why 
we  say,  "TRY  THIS  WONDERFUL  PHONOGRAPH  10  DAYS  FREE." 
Let  PERFORMANCE- not  PRICE  be  your  guide  in  judging  the  VANO- 
PHONE. We  give  you  the  privilege  of  hearing  this  remarkable  Phonograph 
—FREE.  Mail  Coupon  below  or  write  today  for  our  SPECIAL  TEN 
DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 

The  1916  Model  GARFORD  VANOPHONE  PHONOGRAPH  is  the 
latest,  most  remarkable  addition  to  the  Phonograph  Family— a  perfect  in- 
strument reproducing  faultlessly  the  performances  of  the  world's  greatest 
artists,  orators,  actors,  ministers,  story  tellers,  bands  and  orchestras  at  the 
record-smashing  low  price  of  $12.00 

It  is  a  marvel  of  exact  tone  reproduction.  Tremendous  demand  and 
enormous  factory  output  make  it  possible  to  sell  this  Musical  Masterpiece 
at  the  truly  remarkable  low  price  of  $12.00.  Many  people  who  realize  the 
amazing  artistic  value  of  the  VANOPHONE  do  not  understand  how  it  is 
possible  to  produce  such  a  wonderful  Phonograph  at  the  price  of  $12.00. 


^  JI2.SI1  WEST  OF  mcHis 

Phonograph 

THE  VANOPHONE 

The  VANOPHONE  brings  right  into  your  home  the  most  famous 
stars  of  the  stage  and  musical  realms.  You  can  listen  to  great  artists  like 
Paderewski,  DePachman,  Bonci,  Ysaye,  Farrar,  Caruso,  Melba,  Gadski, 
Scotti,  Schumann-Heink,  Ruffo,  Kreisler  and  Mischa  Elman,  for  the  VANO- 
PHONE plays  perfectly  ANY  Victor  or  Columbia  disc  record.  With  this 
magic  entertainer  in  your  home  you  can  at  an  instant's  notice  enjoy  world- 
famous  bands,  choirs  and  orchestras,  notable  speeches,  recitations  and  mon- 
ologues, comic  dialogues  and  "black  face"  minstrelsy.  Anything  and 
everything  in  the  entire  range  of  music  and  merry  making  is  yours  to 
command,  when  you  possess  a  VANOPHONE. 

The  VANOPHONE  is  an  attractive  all-metal  machine,  beautifully  enameled  in  black 
and  gold.  Has  exclusive  brake  which  automatically  starts  and  stops  the  machine  (a  feature 
not  found  on  some  of  the  very  highest  priced  phonographs) .  All  harsh,  rasping  effects  have 
been  entirely  overcome  in  this  latest  musical  creation.  Not  one  particle  of  wood  or  tin  in 
its  entire  construction— thus  it  is  free  from  damage  from  heat,  cold,  dampness,  etc. 
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■TO  DEALERS- 


The  enormous  popular  demand  for  thel$12.00  VANOPHONE,  daily  increasing 
everywhere  as  a  result  of  ournation-wideadvertising  campaign,  makesan  exclu- 
sive VANOPHONE  sale  privilege  very  valuable.  Live  Dealers  recognize  this 
and  are  filing  their  applications  promptly.  If  you  are  in  position  to  handle  the 
VANOPHONE  in  your  trade  territory,  write  at  once  for  our  attractive  offer  to 
Druggists,  Stationers,  Hardware  Dealers  and  General  Merchants,  who  are  will- 
ing to  supply  the  demand  we  have  created.  Shipments  F.  O.  B.  Elyria,  Ohio, 


Write  or  Mail  Coupon  Today ! 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  accept  (uvr  offer  of  a  free  test  of  the  VANO- 
PHONE. Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  coupon  (carefully  placing  an 
"X"  in  the  little  square  indicating  the  plan  that  interests  you)  and  we  will 
give  you  a  free  ten  days'  denionstraiion  of  ihe  VANOPHONE  that  will  en- 
able you  to  judge  for  yourself  the  matchless  purity,  volume  and  richness  of 
tone,  and  wonderfully  exact  reproductive  ability  of  this  Phonograph. 

The  Garford  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  N,  Elyria,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Telephone  Equipment  in  the  World 


This  Free  Co  Our  Special  Offer 


THE  GARFORD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  N,  Elyria,  Ohio 

,  You  may  have  a  Free  Ten  Days  Trial  on  either  of  the  two  plans.  Mark  X  in  □  opposite 
plan  which  suits  you  best.    Write  name  and  address  on  lines  below  and  mail. 

□ Without  obligating  me  to  buy,  please  ship  me  a  VANOPHONE  for  Ten  Days  Free 
Trial. 

□ Enclosed  find  S12.00  ($12., SO  West  of  the  Rockies)  for  which  please  send  me  one 
VANOPHONE,  with  privilege  of  returning  saine  at  your  expense  in  ten  days  if  not 
satisfactory— you  to  refund  my  money. 

(If  you  simply  wish  further  i)articulars  and  literature  regarding  the  VANOl'IlONE,  then 
just  write  your  name  and  address  or  send  postal  request.; 
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Address . 


A  Doctor's  Point  of  View 


PNEUMONIA  IS  CATCHING  : 

DOCTORS  for  generations  past 
"sensed"  pneumonia  to  be  an  in- 
fectious disease  because  they  found 
that  it  occurred  pretty  regularly  and 
spread  in  certain  houses,  in  soldiers' 
barracks,  in  jails,  and  so  on.  The  in- 
fection was  easily  traced  in  hospitals 
and  schools;  and  epidemics  of  pneu- 
monia were  recognized — classed,  in- 
deed, under  the  old  term  pandem- 
ics when  the  disease  was  of  very 
general  distribution  and  seemingly  to 
be  accounted  for  only  on  the  presump- 
tion of  infection. 

Only  in  recent  years,  however,  has  the 
specific  germ  of  pneumonia,  or  lung 
fever,  been  discovered.  And  the  worst 
cases  of  pneumonia  are  likely  to  be  so 
by  reason  of  mixed  infection,  other  and 
even  more  virulent  germs  being  active 
along  with  the  pneumococcus. 

Here,  as  in  all  infections,  two  kinds 
of  causes  have  to  be  considered :  the 
presence  in  the  body  of  the  germ  pe- 
culiar to  the  infection — its  essential, 
specific  cause — and  the  factors  which 
predispose  to  disease,  which  weaken  the 
body  and  make  it  congenial  soil  for  the 
germ  to  grow  and  multiply  in.  Such 
are  fatigue,  overwork,  injuries,  espe- 
cially to  the  chest  wall,  and  undue  ex- 
posure to  the  elements,  especially  in 
windy  weather — for  then  one  inhales 
the  germ-laden  dust — and  in  the  un- 
settled months  of  the  year.  Cold  and 
wet,  especially  when  the  extremities  be- 
come chilled,  predispose  by  lowering 
the  resistance  of  the  pulmonary  tis- 
sues. Cold  alone  will  not  give  pneu- 
monia. Indeed,  cold  air  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  agents  in  the  treatment 
of  pneumonia.  But  cold  will,  in  a 
weakened  body,  devitalize  tissues  and  so 
make  them  good  soil  for  the  pneumo- 
coccus. As  noted  of  colds  in  last  week's 
issue,  cases  of  pneumonia  among  polar 
explorers  are  rare,  but  when  they  re- 
turn to  civilization — where  the  germs 
are — they  are  as  likely  as  anyone  to 
succumb.  The  reason  here  must  be 
that  the  pneumococcus  is  unknown  in 
the  rare,  clean  arctic  and  antarctic  air. 
It  seems,  moreover,  that  seamen  and 
fisher  folk  seldom  come  down  with  pneu- 
monia; this  must  be  by  reason  of  the 
purity  of  the  sea  air. 


:    BY  JOHN   B.  HUBER,  M.  D. 

Chronic  diseases  of  the  heart,  kid- 
neys, liver,  and  stomach  predispose  to 
pneumonia,  especially  in  the  elderly. 
In  these  pneumonia  is  almost  sure  to  be 
a  "terminal  affection,"  for  very  often 
indeed  one  does  not  die  of  the  disease 
from  which  one  has  suffered  most.  And 
then  there  are  alcoholism  (chronic  in- 
ebriates practically  always  succumb 
when  taken  down  with  pneumonia)  and 
all  sorts  of  excesses.  The  most  fre- 
quent single  cause  is  the  neglected  cold. 

Pneumonia  has  a  death  rate  some- 
times exceeding  that  of  tuberculosis; 
between  them  this  team  make  away 
with  more  than  half  of  humankind.  It 
is  not  always  easy,  in  this  workaday 
world,  to  prevent  pneumonia,  for  to  do 
this  means  to  remove  from  human  ex- 
perience all  those  malign  agencies  we 
have  mentioned  and  many  more  that 
make  us  vulnerable  to  germ  diseases. 

We  should  proceed  against  the  pneu- 
monia germ  pretty  much  as  we  do 
against  that  of  consumption.  The  spit- 
tle of  the  pneumonia  patient  should  be 
disinfected.  The  nurses  must  keep  their 
mouths  and  throats  very  clean  by  means 
of  dentifrices  and  mouth  washes.  They 
must  wash  their  hands  very  often — al- 
ways after  their  ministrations — and 
then  lave  them  in  disinfecting  solutions. 
And  they  must  not  go  on  duty  in  a 
fatigued  condition. 

The  Conquest  of  Pneumonia 

AFTER  the  patient's  recovery  or  re- 
XA.  moval  his  house— his  bedroom  any- 
way— should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by 
means  of  soap  and  water  and  then  sub- 
jected to  the  free  action  of  the  best  disin- 
fectants: that  is,  nature's — fresh  air  and 
sunshine.  Fumigation  (the  generating 
of  gases)  is  unnecessary.  Those  who 
do  not  have  to  be  with  pneumonia 
patients  had  best  keep  away  from  the 
sick  room. 

Visitors  should  be  excluded,  and  so 
should  animals.  'Civilized  peoples  have 
long  been  immunized  against  smallpox; 
yellow  jack  has  lost  its  terrors;  sen- 
sible people  now  are  being  made  im- 
mune to  typhoid  fever,  and  is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  soon  pneumonia  may 
be  similarly  warded  off? 


Held  to  Answer 

Continued  from  page  15 


Hampstead  shuddered,  in  part  at  his 
own  pain,  in  part  at  the  ease  with 
which  she  uttered  the  sentiment,  be- 
cause this  woman  could  really  never 
know  how  much  his  fall  had  cost  him. 

"Each  of  us  in  life,  I  fear,  must  be 
held  to  answer  for  his  own  obtuseness," 
he  suggested. 

"But  that  is  not  all  we  are  held  to 
answer  for,"  Miss  Dounay  replied  with 
sudden  perception.  "We  must  pay  the 
penalty  of  the  obtuseness  of  others." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  minister  quick- 
ly. "There  you  stumbled  upon  one  of 
the  greatest  truths  in  religion :  the  law 
of  vicarious  suffering.  We  are  each 
compelled,  whether  we  will  or  not,  to 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  others.  If  we, 
you  or  I,  mere  humanity  that  we  are, 
can  so  manage  such  suffering  that  it 
becomes  a  redemptive  influence  over  the 
life  of  the  one  who  caused  it,  we  have 
done  in  a  small  and  distant  way  the 
thing  which  the  Son  of  Man  did  so  per- 
fectly for  all  the  world." 

"I  see,"  she  exclaimed  eagerly,  press- 
ing her  hands  together  in  a  sort  of 
rapture.  "It  is  that  which  you  have 
done  for  me.  You  have  suffered  for  my 
sin,  and  you  have  so  managed  the  suf- 
fering that  you  have  taken  away  some 
of  my  selfishness  and  sent  me  out  of 
here,  as  I  said  before,  not  with  an  ambi- 
tion, but  with  a  mission." 

She  had  risen,  and  though  her  man- 
ner was  still  subdued,  it  was  again  the 
manner  of  self-possession.  She  had 
tasted  the  bitterest  disappointment  a 
woman  can  know,  had  plunged  to  the 
very  depths  of  despair,  and  was  still 
under  its  somber  cloud.  The  fierceness 
of  the  conflagration  within  her  had 
burned  out  at  least  a  part  of  that  dross 
of  selfishness  of  which  she  had  spoken. 
Her  vision  was  clarified. 

As  the  conversation  lapsed  momen- 
tarily, each  appeared  to  find  relief  in 
trivial  interests.  The  minister  straight- 
ened the  books  in  the  rack  upon  his 
desk,  then  looked  at  his  watch  and 
noted  that  it  was  fifteen  minutes  to 


seven,  and  reflected  that  seven  was  hi.' 
dinner  hour. 

The  actress  gave  her  hair  a  few 
touches  with  her  hands  and  stood  ad- 
justing her  hat  before  the  mirror  above 
the  mantel.  But  the  veil  was  still 
raised.  Hampstead  watched  these  op- 
erations silently,  moved  by  the  evidence 
of  change  in  the  woman. 

"You  have  forgiven  me,"  she  began 
again,  noticing  in  the  mirror  that  his 
eye  was  upon  her,  "but  I  do  not  for- 
give myself.  My  first  mission  is  to 
repair  the  damage  which  I  have  done  to 
you.  I  will  go  immediately  to  Searle 
and  tell  him  the  truth." 

Hampstead's  mouth  fell  open,  and  a 
single  step  carried  him  halfway  across 
the  room.  "But  you  must  not  tell  Searle 
nor  anyone  else  the  truth!"  he  affirmed 
vehemently. 

It  was  Marien's  turn  to  be  surprised. 

"You  mean  that  I  am  not  to  undo  the 
wrong  that  I  have  done  you?"  she  asked 
in  amazement. 

"Not  that  way,"  he  answered  with 
deliberate  shakings  of  the  head. 

"You  mean  that  you  are  to  stand 
under  the  stigma  which  now  rests  upon 
you?"  she  insisted  with  a  gleam  of  the 
old  imperious  manner.  "Certainly  not. 
I  have  done  wrong  enough!  It  cannot 
be  undone  too  quickly.  I  shall  tell  the 
truth  to  Searle.  I  shall  gather  the 
reporters  about  me  and  spare  myself 
nothing.  I  will  reveal  "the  whole  horri- 
ble plot;  I  will  confess  that  Searle  was 
duped  and  that  you  were  grossly  con- 
spired against  by  me!" 

AGAIN  Hampstead,  meeting  that  level 
.  glance,  knew  that  the  woman  spoke 
in  absolute  sincerity.  She  was  entirely 
capable  of  doing  it.  Once  a  course  com- 
mended itself  to  her  judgment  she  had 
already  shown  that  she  would  spare 
nothing  to  follow  it. 

"But  you  forget  young  Burbeck,  nc 
exclaimed.  "Your  exposure  would  mean 
his  exposure." 
"Well?" 
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Sterling 

PePPERMINT  CUM 


Yes.  The  manu- 
facture of  Sterling 
Gum  is  guided  by- 
Gloved  "hands". 

But  more.  Even 
the  wrapping  of  the 
sealed  packages  is 
entrusted  only  to 
Gloved  "hands". 

As  you  enjoy  the  deli- 
cious Cinnamon  or  Pep- 
permint flavor  of  Sterling 
Gum  remember  that. 


Gloved  "hands"  guide  the  wrapping 
of  each  Sterhng  stick  and  package. 


Gloved  "hands"  place  Sterling  pack- 
ages in  double  boxes. 


Gloved  "hands"  wrap  the  final  Sterling 
box  air-tight  with  psiraffin  paper. 

Sterling  Gum  has  7  points 
Df  excellence: 

Point  1  — Crowded  with  flavor 
Point  2— Velvety  body— NO  GRIT 
Point  3 — -Crumble- proof 
Point  4— Sterling  purity 
Point  5  —From  a  daylight  factory 
Point  6  —Untouched  by  hands 


Point 


rhe  Sterling  Gum  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Die  Sterling  Gum  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


I'KPPERMINT  IN  RED  WRAPPER 
MNNAMON  IN  BI.rjR  WRAPPER 


Marien's  eyes  and  tone  both  expressed 
her  meaning,  though  she  added  incisive- 
ly: "He  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
linger  under  this  cloud." 

HAMPSTEAD  gazed  at  the  woman 
doubtfully,  speculating  as  to  what 
argument  would  make  the  strongest 
appeal  to  her.  "His  mother,"  he  began 
gravely,  "is  my  deai-est  friend.  She  is 
the  most  saintly  woman  I've  ever  known. 
One  year  of  her  life  to  this  community 
is  worth  more  than  a  score  of  years  of 
mine — than  all  of  mine.  Let  her  know 
in  private  that  her  son  is  the  thief  and 
she  would  grieve  to  death  in  a  week. 
Let  her  know  suddenly,  with  the  force 
of  public  exposure,  and  it  would  kill 
her  instantly,  like  an  electric  shock." 

But  this  note  proved  the  wrong  one. 
Marien  instantly  took  higher  ground. 

"I  know  that  woman,"  she  replied. 
"I  have  sensed  her  spirit.  You  do  her 
injustice.  If  she  knew  the  facts  she 
would  speak,  though  it  killed  her  and 
ruined  her  son,  rather  than  see  you 
endure  for  a  single  day  what  you  are 
suffering  now." 

Hampstead  knew  better  than  the 
speaker  how  true  this  was. 

"But  there  is  another  reason,  a 
higher  reason,"  he  began  slowly  with 
a  grave  significance  that  caught 
Marien's  attention  instantly — "the  soul 
of  Rollo  Burbeck!" 

The  minister  had  breathed  rather 
than  spoken  these  last  words.  They 
had  in  them  a  sense  of  the  awe  he  felt 
at  what  hung  upon  his  actions  now. 

For  an  instant  the  keen  eyes  of  the 
woman  searched  the  depths  of  Hamp- 
stead's  own,  as  if  she  were  making  sure 
that  what  she  heard — and  understood 
with  her  new  and  spiritual  intuition — 
was  true. 

"You  mean,"  she  asked,  only  half 
credulous,  "that  you  will  suffer  for  his 
sake  as  you  have  suffered  for  mine 
until  new  character  begins  to  grow  in 
him  just  as  a  new  objective  begins  to 
stir  in  me?    You  mean  that?" 

Hampstead  nodded.  "That  is  my 
hope,"  he  said  solemnly,  his  eyelids 
drooping  until  they  were  all  but  closed, 
while  his  lips  moved  silently  as  if  in 
prayer. 

"Oh!"  Marien  sighed  with  a  pro- 
longed aspirate  note  which  expressed 
reverence,  awe,  and  astonishment.  "But 
the  charges?  They  will  be  pressed.  You 
will  be  held,  convicted,  imprisoned!" 

"I  cannot  think  it,"  argued  John  so- 
berly. "A  way  will  appear  to  avoid 
that.  Yet  we  must  contemplate  the 
worst.  One  thing  is  sure,"  and  his 
voice  appeared  to  increase  in  volume 
without  an  increase  of  tone — "one  thing 
is  sure:  in  the  position  in  which  you 
have  placed  me  I  must  remain  until  the 
thing  for  which  I  am  standing  has  been 
accompli.shed,  however  long  that  takes, 
and  if  the  wrong  you  have  done  to  me 
confers  any  obligation  upon  you  it  is 
to  keep  your  lips  sealed  till  I  give  you 
leave  to  open  them." 

MISS  DOUNAY,  more  humbled  by 
this  steadfast  magnanimity  of  soul 
which  could  refuse  vindication  when  it 
was  offered  than  awed  by  the  sudden 
force  of  self-assertion  which  Hampstead 
manifested,  looked  her  submission. 

"Man!"  she  exclaimed  impulsively, 
seizing  both  his  hands  for  an  instant. 
"I  revere  you.  You  are  not  the  flesh  I 
thought.  You  have  altered  greatly. 
Yours  was  not  a  pose.  It  is  genuine. 
I  am  reconciled  a  little  to  my  loss.  You 
are  not  mine  because  I  was  not  worthy 
to  be  yours!" 

Hampstead  made  a  deprecating,  re- 
pressive gesture. 

"Let  me  finish,"  she  protested.  "I 
am  even  less  humiliated.  The  thing 
required  to  charm  you  was  a  thing 
I  did  not  possess!" 

"Beauty  is  a  great  possession,"  Hamp- 
stead smiled.  "I  have  been  and  am 
sensible  to  it.  I  was  sensible  to  your 
beauty  to  the  last.  The  woman  I  love 
is  beautiful." 

"The  woman  you  love!"  Marien's 
whole  manner  changed.  Her  face  took 
on  the  tigerish  look.  "There  is  some  one 
else  then  ?  At  least,"  she  added  reproach- 
fully, "you  might  have  spared  me  this." 

"It  was  necessary,"  the  minister  re- 
plied quietly,  "if  we  were  really  to  un- 
derstand each  other." 

The  gravity  of  the  man's  tone  as  well 
as  some  subtle  recovery  within  herself 
checked  the  tigerish  impulse.  Swiftly 
it  gave  way  to  pain  and  humility  again. 

"You — you  are  to  marry?"  she  fal- 
tered weakly. 

"No,"  he  replied  with  ineffable  sad- 
ne.ss.  "This — "  and  again  that  compre- 
hensive gesture  which  he  had  used  so 
frequently  to  indicate  the  catastrophe 


Have  It  Your  Own  Way 

Stick,  Powder,  Cream,  Liquid 

Here's  Shaving  Soap,  men,  that  makes  your 
razor  your  pet  toy  and  shaving  the  day's  event. 

Touch  your  brush  to  it  and  you  have  a 
lather  like  whipped  cream.  None  of  that  on- 
again-off-again-Finnegan  stuff  about  Williams' 
lather.  It  stays,  holds  its  moisture  Hke  a  sea 
fog  and  makes  the  razor's  work  a  pastime. 

It's  as  pure  as  the  food  you  eat  and  as  mild 
as  a  day  in  June.  Whether  yours  is  a  once- 
over or  a  repeat,  the  result  is  the  same — no 
bite  or  sting ;  no  hard,  dry  feel. 

Williams'  Shaving  Soap  has  been  encour- 
aging the  daily  shave  habit  for  75  years,  and 
that's  about  74  years,  11  months  and  27  days 
longer  than  a  poor  soap  could  last. 

Therefore,  don't  say  ''shaving  soap"  to  the 
dealer.  His  judgment  as  to  what  your  face 
needs  cannot  possibly  be  as  good  as  your  own. 
Say  Williams'  Shaving  Soap. 

Stnd  10  cents  in  stamps  for  a  trial  size  of  all 
four  forms,  and  then  decide  which  you  prefer. 
Or  send  4   cents  in  stamps  for  any  one. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
Add  the  finishing  touch  to  your  thaw  uuiih  Williams^  luxurious  Talc  Poiuder 
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a  Iriend  to 
tender  skins 

The  soothing,  healing  medication  in  Resinoi 
Soap  which  is  so  helpful  in  clearing  poor  com- 
plexions, is  equally  dependable  for  protecting 
delicate  skins  from  the  havoc  of  wind  and  cold. 
To  use  Resinoi  Soap  for  the  toilet  is  usually 
to  make  sure  that  one's  complexion  will  come 
through  the  cold  weather  unharmed,  and  that 


the  hands  will  be  kept  free 
from  redness,  roughness  and 
chapping. 

Resinoi  Soap  is  not  artificially 
colored,  its  rich  brown  being  en- 
tirely due  to  the  Resinoi  medication 
it  contains.  Sold  by  all  drug- 
gists and  dealers  in  toilet  goods. 
For  a  trial  size  cake  free,  write  to 
Dept  7-E,|Resinol,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Resinoi  Sha-ving  Stick  also  con- 
tains the  Resinoi  tnedication  so  that 
It  soothes  anj  refreshes  the  face, 
ivhile  supplying  a  rich,  creamy, 
non-drying  lather. 


The  Beauty  of  the  Coupe  De  Luxe  is  More  than  Paint  Deep 

It  is  built  on  the  same  sturdy  chassis  as  the  Pullman  Two,  Three  and  Five 
Passenger  Models,  powered  with  the  same  spirited,  dependable  motor.  It 
represents  the  very  latest  vogue  in  automobile  construction.  Women  instantly 
enthuse  over  its  cozy  luxury — its  trim  lines  and  faultless  taste.  Equipped 

with  C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift.  Con- 
venient push  buttons  take  the  place  of 
an  awkward  gear  lever.  Anyone  can 
operate  the  Coupe  De  Luxe. 


SPECIFICATIONS:  114-inch  wheel  base; 
32-11. P.  four-cylinder  motor;  Baravia  non- 
skid  tires  on  all  four  wheels;  cantilever 
rear  springs;  C-H  Mafineric  Gear  Shift; 
Independent  electric  starting  and  lighting 
systems;  separate  high-tension  magneto; 
honeycomb  radiator;  full  floating  rear  axle. 


Tavo,  Three  and  Five  Passenger  Models,  $740 
Write  for  Coupe  De  Luxe  Brochure 

PULLMAN    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,    York,  Penna. 


which  had  come  upon  him — "this  has 
dashed  that  hope  entirely!" 

The  actress  stood  completely  con- 
founded. Within  herself  she  wondered 
why  she  did  not  fly  into  a  jealous  pas- 
sion. Surely  she  was  changing;  she 
felt  half  bewildered,  half  distrustful  of 
her  own  moods  in  which  she  had  be- 
lieved so  surely  before.  She  was  also 
completely  staggered  by  this  crowning 
revelation  of  the  capacity  of  the  man 
for  sacrifice.  Instead  of  the  jealous 
passion  she  felt  a  sisterly  kind  of  sym- 
pathy, but  it  was  only  after  a  very  con- 
siderable interval  that  Marien  trusted 
herself  to  ask  with  trembling  voice: 

"She  is  very,  very  beautiful — this — 
this  woman  whom  you  love?" 

The  question  was  put  very  softly, 
meditatively  almost. 

"To  me,  yes,"  replied  the  minister 
with  emphasis.  "I  think  you  would  say 
so  too." 

"You  were  engaged?" 

"Not  when  I  met  you  first,  but  there 
had  been  a  bond  of  very  close  sympathy 
between  us.  After  you  were  gone  I  felt 
that  I  had  never  really  loved  you,  and 
my  heart  fastened  itself  on  her.  I  loved 
her  and  told  her  so.  But  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  tell  her  the  truth  about  you. 
Manlike,  I  thought  she  would  compre- 
hend. Womanlike  she  comprehended 
more  than  I  thought.  She  believed  me 
weak  and  uncertain.  She  loved  me  still, 
but  with  a  pain  of  disappointment  in 
her  heart.  She  put  my  love  upon  a  kind 
of  probation.  The  probation  has  lasted 
five  years.  It  was  almost  finished. 
After  what  the  papers  have  published 
in  the  past  few  days,  you  can  imagine 
that  now  all  is  over." 

"But  you  will  write  to  her?  You  will 
see  her?  You  will  explain?"  Marien 
questioned  in  self-forgetful  eagerness. 

"Explain!"  He  smiled  sadly.  "What 
a  futility!  What  explanation  could 
there  be  after  what  I  had  told  her? 
You  know  a  woman's  heart.  More 
firmly  than  any  other  mind  she  would 
be  forced  to  an  implicit  belief  in  what 
the  newspapers  have  falsely  intimated 
concerning  our  relations  in  the  past 
few  weeks." 

"But  I  will  go  to  her  myself!"  Marien 
exclaimed  impetuously.  "I  will  tell  her 
the  truth." 

"Do  you  think  she  would  believe 
you?"  he  asked  frankly.  "Could  you 
expect  any  woman  to  believe  in  your 
sincerity  under  such  circumstances, 
upon  such  a  mission?  You  would  not 
be  able  to  believe  yourself." 

"You  are  right!"  Marien  admitted 
after  a  moment  of  thought.  "Once 


away  from  the  restraining  influence  of 
your  character,  my  true  nature  would 
reveal  itself.  I  should  hate  her!  I  do 
hate  her!    No,  I  could  not  go!" 

She  rendered  this  decision  against 
herself  through  lips  that  were  all  but 
tightly  closed. 

"And  so,  you  .see — "  John  did  not 
finish,  the  sentence,  but  had  recour.se  to 
a  helpless  smile  and  a  pathetic  shrug  of 
the  shoulders. 

MARIEN  lowered  her  veil.    The  in- 
terview was  running  on  and  on.  It 
must  come  to  an  end. 

"It  all  becomes  uncanny,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "There  is  too  much  converg- 
ing upon  your  heart.  There  must  come 
a  rift  in  the  clouds.  I  have  submitted 
to  your  compelling  altruism,  but  only 
for  the  present.  If  something  does  not 
happen  soon,  I  shall  positively  and  dan- 
gerously explode!" 

John  smiled  at  the  vehemence  with 
which  she  spoke.  "But  in  the  meantime 
silence!"  he  adjured  impressively. 

"Yes,"  she  assented  reluctantly.  "But 
at  the  same  time  I  shall  not  know  one 
gleam  of  happiness,  one  moment's  free- 
dom from  mental  anguish,  until  your 
vindication  is  flung  widely  to  the  world." 

"But  in  the  meantime  silence!"  re- 
iterated John  obstinately. 

"And  in  the  meantime,"  she  consented 
more  resignedly,  "silence!" 

"Good  night,  Marien,"  said  the  min- 
ister, putting  out  his  hand. 

"Good  night.  Dr.  Hampstead,"  she 
replied,  seizing  that  hand  impulsively, 
then  flinging  it  from  her  again  as  she 
turned  without  another  glance  to  the 
door,  which  closed  behind  her  softly  and 
considerately  almost,  but  with  that  same 
decisive  snap  of  the  lock  which  had  shut 
her  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before. 

Hampstead  stood  a  moment  in  re- 
flection. She  had  come  and  she  had 
gone,  leaving  behind  a  great  sense  of 
relief,  of  complexities  unraveled,  of 
good  accomplished,  and  of  further  dan- 
ger averted.  Of  one  thing  he  felt  sure 
now:  he  would  never  go  to  prison.  A 
way  would  be  found  to  avoid  that.  Her 
vindictive  malice  had  spent  itself  and 
been  turned  to  an  attempt  at  cooperation. 

But  he  was  still  under  clouds:  one 
the  verdict  of  Judge  Brennan,  Held  to 
Answer;  the  other  less  black  but  larger 
and  murkier,  the  cloud  of  public  con- 
demnation ;  and  for  the  present  he  must 
remain  under  both.  Besides  which  there 
was  his  church  and  Elder  Burbeck  to 
consider.    And  to-morrow  was  Sunday! 


(To  be  continued  next  week) 


The  Man  with  the  Lantern 


Continued  from  page  7 


house  opposite.  He  had  been  peering 
out  through  the  glass  door  preparing 
to  make  his  arrests  when  Burgess 
passed,  and  fearing  another  exhibition 
of  his  friend's  playfulness  had  cap- 
tured him  and  hit  upon  the  ruse  of 
stationing  him  in  the  dismal  back  yard 
merely  to  get  rid  of  him.  As  a  fitting 
reward  for  this  duplicity,  the  raid  on 
the  boarding  house  had  failed  of  its 
purpose.  The  rumpus  in  the  street  when 
one  of  the  men  bolted  had  angered  the 
Secret  Service  man,  who  prided  himself 
upon  executing  the  law's  commissions 
with  as  little  fuss  as  possible.  Hill 
was  rattled  or  he  wouldn't  have  fol- 
lowed a  crowd  of  boys  on  a  false  trail. 

The  manner  in  which  Hill  had  bawled 
his  name  added  to  Burgess's  delight  in 
the  situation;  Hill  wanted  somebody  to 
vent  his  rage  on,  and  he,  Webster  G. 
Burgess,  had  no  intention  of  reveal- 
ing himself  to  become  the  target  for 
Hill's  wrath. 

Several  blocks  away  another  cry  arose 
faintly,  and  Burgess  heard  the  crowd 
scamper.  Peace  reigned  in  the  yard. 
Burgess  changed  his  position  noiselessly 
and  breathed  freely  once  more.  The 
water  from  a  broken-down  spout  sent  a 
stream  across  the  yard,  and  this  was 
gurgling  disagreeably  about  his  feet. 
The  steady  rainfall  had  soaked  his  over- 
coat and  the  drip  from  his  hat  brim 
tickled  his  nose,  but  he  felt  immensely 
pleased  with  himself.  Of  all  his  jo!:es 
on  Hill  this  was  the  best. 

The  detective  had  warned  Burgess  re- 
peatedly that  if  he  persisted  in  project- 
ing himself  into  the  affairs  of  criminals 
and  interposing  himself  between  them 
and  the  police  he  would  ultimately  get 
a  bullet  for  his  pains.  The  present  oc- 
casion offered  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  realizing  the  detective's  expecta- 
tions. For  somewhere,  quite  near  him, 
lay  the  counterfeiter — an  armed  des- 
perado, as  evidenced  by  his  exchange  of 
shots  with  the  detective.    But  Burgess 


was  willing  to  hazard  a  good  deal  for  a 
chance  to  laugh  at  Hill;  and  by  captur- 
ing the  fugitive  unassisted  he  would 
silence  forever  his  scoffing  friends.  The 
counterfeiter  was  ignorant  of  his  pro- 
pinquity, and  it  would  not  be  difficult, 
he  argued,  to  surprise  him  and  bear  him 
off  in  triumph  to  the  club.  He  slipped 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  fondled 
Hill's  automatic  confidently  while  he 
peered  anxiously  through  the  mist. 

His  eyes  swept  again  the  dim  out- 
lines of  the  occupied  house  and  caught 
a  glimmer  of  light  on  the  roof.  It 
was  quite  possible  that  the  tenant  of 
the  occupied  house  had  been  repairing  a 
leak  and  had  returned  to  his  task  after 
observing  the  disturbance  in  the  street. 
Burgess  continued  his  watchful  wait- 
ing and  was  rewarded  a  moment  later 
by  seeing  a  dull  blur,  imaginably  the 
figure  of  a  man  creeping  stealthily 
along  the  roof.  The  light  vanished, 
and  a  slight  stirring  near  at  hand 
brought  his  attention  back  to  the  yard. 

THE  counterfeiter  was  stealing  cau- 
tiously toward  the  house  from  the 
rear  of  the  yard.  As  he  passed  within  a 
few  feet  of  Burgess's  position  behind  the 
barrel,  his  silhouette  as  it  wavered  in 
the  gray  mist  disclosed  a  tall  man  with 
a  round  hat  pulled  low  on  his  head. 
Burgess  stood  erect,  drew  out  the  auto- 
matic, and  prepared  to  attack  the 
counterfeiter.  He  crept  after  the  re- 
treating figure,  flourishing  the  gun  to 
straighten  the  kinks  out  of  his  arm.  If 
it  was  the  fugitive's  plan  to  enter  the 
empty  house.  Burgess  meant  to  halt 
him  at  the  kitchen  door — he  would  not 
risk  an  attack  in  the  open  yard  where 
the  man  might  bolt  again  and  repeat 
the  trick  he  had  played  on  Hill.  The 
counterfeiter  had  almost  reached  the 
shadow  of  the  house,  and  Burgess,  close 
behind  him,  leveled  his  revolver;  but  his 
command  to  halt  was  arrested  by  the 
sudden  opening  of  the  kitchen  door  and 
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Red  Sides 


 Black  Tread 


Ride  now  on  the  new  "Velvet-Rubber" 

Diamond  Tires 


SINEWY,  springy,  and  strong  as  the  muscle- 
padded  foot  of  the  Greyhound. 
'Clings  to  smooth  and  slippery  pavements 
as  the  foot  of  a  Fly  clings  to  the  ceiling  when  he  ascends, 
on  high-gear,  for  a  better  View  of  the  Mountains, 

This  tough  -  textured,  hard-wearing  "VELVET" 
Rubber  of  1916,  stretches  like  a  pure  Rubber  band  over  such 
small  and  sharp  Obstacles  on  the  road  as  might  puncture 
the  less  elastic,  and  more  brittle,  texture  of  the  usual  Tire 
treads. 

It  thereby  absorbs  most  of  the  small  shocks,  jars,  and 
jolts,  that  not  only  tend  to  separate  Treads  from  Fabric, 
in  ordinary  Tires,  but  that  also  cause  an  incessant  minor 
Vibration  beyond  the  capacity  of  Steel  Springs  to  neutral- 
ize quickly  enough. 

Observe  now,  that  this  wonderfully  resilient  "VEL- 
VET" Rubber,  used  in  all  Diamond  Tires  today,  is  NOT 
offered  as  a  mere  Whimsy  of  Style,  or  to  merely  give  a 
superficial  "difference"  in  appearance. 


IT  is  a  new,  and  altogether  di_fferent,  Kind  of  Rubber, 
developed  through  much  Research,  from  materials 
that  give  most  Flexibility,  and  most  Response-to- 
Power,  in  Tires,  with  a  minimum  of  Friction  for  maximum 
Traction. 

"VELVET"  Rubber  can  be  made  by  us  in  Black,  Red, 
Grey,  Brown,  or  Tan  color,  as  the  COLOR  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  new  Components. 


This  is  here  mentioned  so  you  may  have  fair  warning 
of  the  superficial  Imitations  that  are  sure  to  follow. 

Diamond  Automobile  Tires,  Diamond  Inner  Tubes,  and 
Diamond  Bicycle  Tires  are  now  made  of  this  Springy, 
Clingy,  Elastic,  and  Shock-absorbing  "VELVET"-Rubber 
r'loy, — the  treads  of  Diamond  Automobile  Tires  being  of 
BLACK,  and  their  sides  of  RED  Rubber. 

But, — while  this  color-combination  now  distinguishes 
the  appearance  of  Diamond  Tires  don't  conclude  that  all 
Black-Treads,  or  all  Red-Sided  Tires,  are  of  Velvet  Rubber. 

Because,  —  any  ordinary  Rubber  can  be  colored  to 
imitate  the  APPEARANCE  of  Diamond  Treads,  without 
in  any  sense  imitating  the  Texture,  Composition  or  Action, 
of  the  "Velvet-Rubber"  in  Diamond  Tires. 


RIDE  on  "VELVET-RUBBER"  Diamond  Tires, 
even  once, — and  you  will  find  a  new  Satisfaction 
in  motoring. — 
— So  Springy,  Clingy,   Soundless,  and  Vibration-ab- 
sorbing are  they, — with  a  Mileage-increase  that  is  mighty 
comforting  to  the  pocketbook. 

Look  now  for  Black-Tread,  Red-Side,  DIAMOND 
TIRES, — and  compare  their  mod(?rate  "  Fair-List "  price 
with  what  you  must  pay  for  ordinary  Tires  as  made  by 
other  responsible  Makers. 


DIAMOND  RUBBER  GOODS 
Akron,  Ohio 


SQUEGEE 

(Non-Skid) 
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DOES  WINTER  CURTAIL 
YOUR  EXERCISE? 

ASK  your  doctor  how  to  safe_2:uard  vour 
r\  health  during  this  period  of  physical 
inactivity.    He   will   tell  }  ou  to  rid 
yourself,  of  constipation. 

You  can't  cure  constipation  and  autointoxica- 
tion by  dosing  yourself  with  laxatives  and 
cathartics,  which  frequently  aggravate  the 
condition  they  are  meant  to  cure. 

The  use  of  Nujol  is  a  far  safer  and  more 
effective  means  of  keeping  yourself  free  from 
constipation.  Nujol  is  not  a  drug  nor  a  bowel 
stimulant.  It  helps  to  restore  the  noj'mal  ac- 
tivity of  the  lower  bowel  by  facilitating  the 
action  of  the  intestinal  muscles. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold 
only  in  pint  bottles  packed  in  cartons  bear- 
ing the  Nujol  trademark.  If  your  druggist 
does  not  carry  Nujol,  accept  no  substitute. 
We  will  send  a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to  any 
point  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  75c. 
— money  order  or  stamps. 
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the  appearance  of  a  man  with  a  lantern. 
This  was  disturbing,  for  it  was  hardly 
likely  that  Hill  or  his  man  Towne  had 
come  back,  as  the  sounds  of  pursuit 
were  still  remotely  audible,  and  the  Se- 
cret Service  men  were  presumably  fully 
occupied  elsewhere.  The  communicating 
doors  between  the  houses  made  it  possible 
to  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  Burgess 
remembered,  and  he  assumed  that  the 
man  he  had  seen  on  the  roof  was  pass- 
ing out  through  the  empty  house. 

The  counterfeiter  had  disappeared  as 
the  lantern  sent  a  wavering  gleam 
from  the  half-opened  door  and  was 
extinguished.  The  newcomer  turned 
toward  the  occupied  house,  moving  de- 
liberately. Burgess  heard  his  step, 
though  he  was  barely  distinguishable 
in  the  deep  shadows.  Then  another 
man  rose  directly  in  front  of  him  and  top- 
pled him  over  with  startling  suddenness. 

Burgess  heard  a  grunt  as  the  two 
went  down  together.  Hill's  fugitive  had 
evidently  been  hiding  close  to  the  house 
and,  mistaking  the  man  with  the  lan- 
tern for  one  of  his  pursuers,  had  flung 
himself  upon  him.  The  whole  incident 
was  like  a  ghostly  pantomime  on  a 
darkened  stage.  Burgess  stole  nearer  to 
watch  the  fight,  his  sporting  instincts 
pleasantly  stimulated.  The  counter- 
feiter was  evidently  a  desperate  crook. 
His  cleverness  in  dodging  Hill  and  the 
spirit  with  which  he  gave  battle  to  the 
stranger  were  emphatic  proof  of  this. 


\\  rite  for  booklet,  "The  Rational  Treat- 
ment of  Constipation."    Address  Dept.  11. 
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SPRINGS 

SKLF  LUBRICATING 


are  comfortable 
long,  flat,  flexible 
transforming  sharp 
shocks  into  easy 
undulations 


Safe  Driving 
Over  Bad  Roads 


THE  BAILEY  GEAR- 
LESS  Uiffeiential  elim- 
inates sidesway,  slipping 
and  skidding.  Positive 
drive  to  l)oth  rear  wheels; 
in  uneven  going  the  loose  wheel  doesn't  spin, 
"sandpapering"  the  tire.  Thousands  in  use. 
Shipped  on  30-day  money-back  offer.  At  your 
dealer's  or  circular  on  request. 

Ford,  Overland  and  Chevrolet  490 
Replacements  Now  Ready 

GEARLESS  DIFFERENTIAL  COMPANY 
898  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Look  /or  the  name  "Shui-on'in  the  bridge 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  G-*  CO. 

Rochester.  N.Y  Est.  1864. 


NOW  that  the  first  shock  of  surprise 
had  passed,  the  man  the  counter- 
feiter had  attacked  seemed  to  be  giving 
an  excellent  account  of  himself.  The  ad- 
vantage of  weight  was  in  his  favor,  but 
his  assailant  was  the  more  active.  They 
rolled  over  each  other  repeatedly  and 
then,  finding  himself  on  top,  the  lighter 
man  made  an  effort  to  escape.  But  his 
antagonist  seemed  in  no  haste  to  part 
with  him.  He  caught  him  by  the  legs, 
jerked  him  to  the  ground,  and  after 
striking  him  several  times  on  the  head 
dragged  him  toward  the  empty  house. 

The  kitchen  door  flew  back  with  a 
bang  and  the  two  disappeared.  In- 
stantly the  victor  returned,  groped 
for  his  lantern,  and  darted  back  into 
the  house. 

Burgess  crept  to  the  window  eager  to 
witness  the  outcome.  It  was  plain 
enough  that  the  man  from  the  occupied 
house  had  no  intention  of  summoning 
the  police  to  take  charge  of  the  in- 
truder, and  this  in  itself  was  an  inter- 
esting circumstance,  indicative  of  some 
lawless  purpose  of  his  own  in  which  he 
feared  frustration. 

Burgess  pressed  his  face  to  the  wet 
glass;  all  was  quiet  within.  The  big 
fellow  relighted  his  lantern  and  passed 
it  along  the  crumpled  figure  of  the 
counterfeiter,  who  lay  on  his  side  with 
his  face  turned  away  from  the  window. 
A  motorist's  raincoat  covered  him  to  the 
heels.  His  captor  glanced  toward  the 
door,  a  puzzled  look  on  his  face.  Then 
with  sudden  decision  he  walked  to  the 
corner  of  the  kitchen  and  raised  a  door 
set  evenly  into  the  floor.  His  inspec- 
tion of  the  cellar  seemed  to  satisfy  him. 
He  set  dowTi  his  lantern  under  the  sink 
as  far  from  the  window  as  possible  and 
began  dragging  his  prisoner  toward  the 
opening.  As  Burgess  heard  the  creaking 
of  the  cellar  steps  under  the  weight  of 
the  two  men  a  fleeting  thought  of  his 
friends  at  the  club,  waiting  for  his  re- 
appearance and  prepared  to  ridicule 
him  for  his  failure  to  return  with 
something  to  justify  his  reputation  as 
a  dashing  and  venturesome  character, 
moved  him  to  action.  He  sprang  into 
the  room,  gained  the  cellar  door  at  a 
bound,  and  slammed  it  shut.  He  sat 
upon  it,  seized  a  padlock  that  hung  open 
from  the  hasp,  thrust  it  through  the 
staple,  and  snapped  the  lock  just  as  the 
door  heaved  violently  beneath  him.  He 
stepped  off  to  test  the  security  of  the 
lock  without  his  weight.  The  door  rat- 
tled, but  seemed  in  no  danger  of  yield- 
ing. The  cellar  windows  were  barred, 
he  remembered  with  satisfaction. 

He  found  a  cigar  in  his  pocket, 
lighted  it,  and  looked  at  his  watch.  It 
was  half  past  eleven,  and  he  had  been 
gone  from  the  club  just  forty-five  min- 
utes. The  assaults  upon  the  door  con- 
tinued, but  less  violently  now  that  the 
first  fury  of  the  prisoner  had  abated. 

He  stepped  into  the  yard  and  glanced 
up  at  the  adjoining  house.    He  heard 
the  thump  of  weights  in  the  frame 
as  a  window  was  opened  and  saw  the 
blurred  outline  of  the  woman's  head. 
"Sam !"  she  called. 
"All  right,"  Burgess  answered. 
This  apparently  satisfied  her,  and  she 
hurriedly  closed  the  window.    He  re- 
turned to  the  kitchen,  where  the  door 
continued  to  strain  under  the  pressure 


from  below.  Leaving  the  lantern  b 
hind  and  closing  the  door,  he  begs 
feeling  his  way  through  the  hall.  Wh( 
he  reached  the  front  door  he  turn* 
back  the  shade  and  peered  throujL 
the  grimy  glass  into  the  .street.  Tf 
neighborhood  had  regained  its  usu 
tranquillity,  and  the  boarding  hou 
where  Hill  had  sought  the  counter 
feiters  presented  a  virtuous  front  to  t\\ 
world.  The  noise  in  the  cellar  wa 
scarcely  audible,  and  he  began  crawl 
ing  upstairs,  pausing  after  each  dil 
maying  creak  of  the  planks  to  wait  fc 
any  signs  from  above  that  his  aj 
proach  was  attracting  attention. 

The  sound  of  voices  heard  qui' 
plainly  through  the  door  connectir 
the  front  rooms  of  the  two  houses  ; 
once  corrected  his  impression  that  th 
woman  was  alone.  A  thin  penciling  c 
light  defined  the  upper  edge  of  th 
sagged  door,  and  through  the  oh 
fashioned  lock  he  saw  that  the  key  wa 
turned  on  the  inside.  With  his  ea 
pressed  again.st  the  crack,  he  was  abl 
in  a  moment  to  differentiate  two  voice: 

"Hurry,  now,  dearie,  and  sign  jus 
once  more.  We're  going  away  just  a 
.soon  as  Sam  comes  back.  It'll  be  nice 
in  the  country,  and  you'll  feel  a  lot  bet 
ter  there." 

"How  many  of  these  have  I  signec 
Mary?"  This  in  a  weak,  querulou 
voice  at  once  intensified  Burgess's  cur 
osity.  "I've  lost  all  track  of  them;  m 
money  must  be  all  gone  by  this  time. 

"Oh,  you've  got  lots  of  money  lefl 
Sam  and  I  are  spending  all  you  give  u 
to  make  you  happy  and  comfortable. 

"Well,  that's  all  I  can  do  now.  M, 
hand  shakes  so  I  can  hardly  write.  I 
must  be  that  medicine.  I  sleep  so  mucl 
I  lose  all  track  of  time." 

"Don't  trouble,  dearie;  the  sleep' 
good  for  you.  And  we're  going  to  ; 
quiet  place  where  you'll  soon  be  wel 
again.  I've  got  to  finish  packing  now 
We're  going  for  a  nice  automobile  ridi. 
just  as  soon  as  Sam  comes.  Go  to  sleej 
now;  that's  a  dear.  I'll  unlock  the  door 
Maybe  Sam  will  come  this  way.  Don' 
be  afraid,  dearie." 

The  perspiration  was  trickling  dowi 
Burgess's  face.  He  held  his  breath  a: 
the  woman  crossed  the  room  and  turnet 
back  the  key.  Apparently  she  had  taker 
pains  to  guard  against  Sam's  suddei 
appearance,  but  having  now  complete! 
her  business  wished  to  leave  the  waj 
clear  for  his  return. 

Burgess  followed  her  steps  as  sh< 
went  downstairs.  It  was  possible  thai 
the  assaults  on  the  cellar  door  woulc 
attract  the  woman's  attention  if  sh< 
went  into  her  own  kitchen,  but  even  il 
she  learned  of  her  companion's  pligh' 
it  would  be  some  time  before  she  couk 
free  the  prisoners. 

A FAINT  moan  inside  the  door  arouse( 
him  to  the  importance  of  actin>' 
quickly.  He  made  sure  the  automatic 
was  in  easy  reach  and  turned  the  knot 
The  room  into  which  he  stepped  wa; 
dimly  lighted  by  a  gas  bracket  set  be. 
tween  two  windows.  A  strapped  trunl 
and  a  dismembered  iron  bed  with  its 
parts  tied  with  cord  lay  on  the  bart 
floor.  A  frail  old  woman  seated  in  a 
rocking  chair  by  the  table  under  the  ligh1 
turned  slowly  and  regarded  him  with 
a  dull  stare.  She  wore  a  long  lilac 
wrapper.  One  arm  rested  on  the  table, 
and  her  fingers  played  restlessly  with  a 
small  ink  bottle.  Her  fine  dark  eyes 
continued  to  rest  upon  Burgess  va- 
cantly as  he  crossed  the  room,  and  a 
look  of  bewilderment  slowly  crept  into 
them  as  he  stood  beside  her. 

"I  thought  it  was  Sam,"  she  said 
faintly,  and  her  lips  twitched  into  a 
plaintive  smile;  "but  I  see  now  it's  the 
doctor.  I  don't  like  your  medicine, 
doctor;  it  makes  me  sleep  too  much. 
Sometimes  I'm  afraid  I'll  never  really 
wake  up.  But"  (a  crafty  look  came 
into  her  eyes)  "I  know  more  than  they 
think  I  do." 

She  slowly  raised  her  arms,  unfast- 
ened a  button  of  her  wrapper,  and  drew 
out  a  slip  of  paper.  After  a  glance  at 
the  door  she  caught  Burgess  by  the 
sleeve.  "You  may  as  well  have  this," 
she  whispered.  "Sam  and  Mary  have 
got  too  much  already.  This  is  quite 
confidential,  you  understand." 

He  swung  round  to  the  light  and 
unfolded  the  paper.  A  cold  chill  crept 
down  his  spine  as  he  saw  that  she  had 
given  him  a  check  on  his  own  bank  for 
$1,110.22,  payable  to  bearer  and  signed 
by  Catherine  Raymond.  He  thrust  it 
into  his  pocket  and  looked  at  the 
woman  again.  The  smile  had  gone 
from  her  face;  one  small,  emaciated 
hand  played  restlessly  with  a  quaint, 
brooch  that  held  her  collar  together;, 
her  eyes  stared  at  him  unseeingly.  j 
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"You  are  Miss  Raymond?"  he  whis- 
pered close  to  her  ear. 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him 
drowsily.    "Y'es,"  she  murmured. 

"Who  is  Sam?"  he  asked. 

"Sam?  Why  you  know  Sam,  doctor; 
-he's  Mary's  husband.  They're  old 
family  servants;  you  know  that,  of 
course.  When  I  sold  the  place  at  Litch- 
field and  came  back  here,  I  didn't  want 
to  leave  them.  I  have  been  ill ;  very  ill." 

Her  head  drooped,  then  she  roused 
herself  and  looked  at  him  fixedly.  Her 
brows  knit  and  her  eyes  opened  and 
closed  several  times  with  the  effort  of 
memory.  Her  hand  plucked  at  his 
sleeve.  "You  are  not  the  doctor — I  see 
I  was  mistaken.  I  really  don't  know 
you,  do  I — "  she  ended  with  a  pitiful, 
despairing  sigh. 

"I'm  a  friend  come  to  help  you,"  he 
whispered,  clasping  her  hand  reas- 
suringly. "Stay  quietly  here  till  I  come 
back.  Don't  tell  Mary  I've  been  here 
— you  understand?" 

Comprehension  flashed  in  the  dull 
eyes  for  an  instant  and  she  nodded. 

He  retraced  his  steps  to  the  lower 
hall  of  the  empty  house  and  let  himself 
out  by  the  front  door.  When  he 
reached  the  corner  drug  store  he  ran 
into  a  police  sergeant  who  called  him 
by  name. 

"Been  with  Cap  Hill  to-night?"  asked 
the  officer,  grinning  as  he  surveyed 
Burgess's  muddy  trousers  and  dented 
derby  with  a  professional  eye. 

•'Off  and  on,  Martin — mostly  off." 

He  was  blowing  from  his  run  and  his 
oedraggled  appearance  justified  the 
;areful  scrutiny  the  sergeant  was  giv- 
ng  him.  "Cap's  been  looking  for  you," 
remarked  the  sergeant. 

"I  should  think  he  would  be,"  Bur- 
jess  replied. 

"He's  afraid  you  got  in  bad  some- 
.vhere,"  said  Martin. 

"Oh,  nothing  like  that!" 

"Well,  he's  sent  out  an  alarm  and 
;he  whole  force  is  looking  for  you. 
ni  just  call  up  headquarters  and  tell 
em  you're  all  right." 

"Hill  should  worry,"  returned  Bur- 
gess easily.  "No  doubt  they've  been 
elephoning  my  house  and  scaring  my 
.vife  to  death.   But,  Martin — " 

He  dropped  his  bantering  air  and  told 
he  sergeant  all  he  thought  necessary 
)f  the  finding  of  Catherine  Raymond. 

"The  Raymond  woman  we've  been 
ipped  off  to  look  for!"  gasped  Martin. 

"Yes;  but  we  can't  stand  here  talk- 
ng  about  it.  They've  got  her  doped  and 
ire  all  set  to  haul  her  off  somewhere. 
'11  call  my  wife  and  tell  her  to  get 
eady  to  take  care  of  Miss  Raymond 
or  the  night.  My  car's  waiting  for  me 
it  the  club,  and  I'll  send  for  it  to  come 
lere  and  pick  me  up.  Go  to  the  house 
-the  second  one  from  the  west  end  of 
he  row — and  take  good  care  of  the  old 
ady  till  I  get  there — in  about  five 
ninutes.  The  woman  in  charge  is  all 
eady  to  bolt,  but  for  God's  sake  don't 
;t  her  get  away." 

He  went  into  the  drug  store  and 
ailed  the  club  first  and  gave  the  order 
or  his  car  to  be  sent,  and  was  still 
•erspiring  in  the  booth  trying  to  satisfy 
■Irs.  Burgess  that  he  was  not  insane 
hen  the  machine  drew  up  at  the  curb, 
vs  an  afterthought  he  called  the  club 
gain  and  gave  the  clerk  orders  to  seek 
nil  by  telephone  at  a  list  of  places  he 
uggested  and  ask  the  Secret  Service 
lan  to  go  to  the  club  immediately. 

When  he  returned  to  the  house 
lartin  had,  he  found,  obeyed  his  in- 
tructions  strictly.  The  woman  had  re- 
isted  his  advance  into  the  house  with 
luch  sound  and  fury,  and  the  officer 
ad  been  obliged  to  muzzle  and  hand- 
ufT  her  before  getting  upstairs. 

"The  old  lady  is  all  right,"  he  ex- 
lained.  "She  was  asleep  when  I  left 
er  a  minute  ago." 

k/TRS.  BURGESS  had  made  a  room 
VX  ready,  and  the  family  doctor  was 
n  the  spot  when  Burgess  and  the 
hauffeur  carried  the  freed  pri.soner 
ito  the  houHf.  A  trained  nurse  had 
een  summoned  and  was  on  the  way. 
urges.=!  felt  that  his  presence  at  home 
as  not  required  after  Miss  Raymond 
ad  been  placed  in  the  guest  room  and 
ie  physician  had  taken  charge  of  her. 
Irs.  Burgess  did  not  share  this  feel- 
ig.  Still,  it  was  better  to  have  a 
-range  woman  brought  to  the  house  at 
lidnight  than  to  be  called  from  bed  to 
iceive  the  body  of  a  dead  husband, 
nd  this  she  had  frequently  remarked 
>  her  adventurous  spouse  was  exactly 
hat  would  happen  one  of  these  days. 
.  Burgess  hastily  divested  himself  of  his 
jet  clothing,  and,  rehahilitatint/'  him- 
i^lf  in  full  evening  togs,  turned  over 
1  hig  mind  the  most  effective  manner  of 


relating  his  adventures  to  the  men  who 
were  waiting  for  him  at  the  club.  .  .  . 

Jeers  greeted  him  as  he  appeared  at 
the  dining-room  door.  He  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  trousers  pockets  and  re- 
garded them  good-naturedly. 

"He's  been  home  and  dolled  himself 
all  up,"  taunted  Fanning,  noting  his 
change  of  raiment. 

Burgess  waved  a  hovering  Jap  from 
the  room  and  selected  a  cigar  with  de- 
liberate care  while  they  continued  their 
derisive  comments  on  his  reappearance. 

"Since  I  left  here  one  hour  and  fif- 
teen minutes  ago,"  he  began  slowly, 
"several  little  things  have  happened, 
and  if  you  fellows  will  promise  not  to 
blab  I'll  tell  you  the  story." 

SOMETHING  in  his  manner  caused 
them  to  sit  erect  and  give  attention. 
He  began  with  his  meeting  with  Hill 
and  of  the  detective's  ruse  to  get  rid  of 
him  by  setting  him  to  watch  the  win- 
dows of  the  empty  house,  and  of  the 
rapid  succession  of  incidents  that  led  to 
his  discovery  of  Miss  Raymond.  They 
crowded  closer  about  the  table  as  the 
narrative  developed,  told  in  the  clean- 
cut  sentences  Burgess  used  when  he  ad- 
dressed a  directors'  meeting.  He  was 
half  an  hour  bringing  his  story  down 
to  the  transfer  of  Miss  Raymond  to 
his  own  house.  As  he  paused  a  waiter 
knocked  and  handed  him  a  card. 

"Tell  Captain  Hill  to  come  up,"  he 
said. 

They  welcomed  Hill  joyously  and  made 
room  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

"Well,  Web,  you  look  pretty  fresh 
for  this  hour  of  the  night,"  said  Hill, 
accepting  a  cigar.. 

"Considering  that  you  planted  me  in 
a  nasty  back  yard  to  watch  a  house 
you  weren't  at  all  interested  in,  and 
that  I  spoiled  a  suit  of  clothes  doing  it, 
just  to  accommodate  you,  I  feel  pretty 
good,"  said  Burgess. 

"You  always  try  to  be  helpful,"  said 
the  detective  tolerantly,  "and  I  like  to 
use  you  when  I  can." 

"You  understand,  Tom,  that  ordinarily 
I  wouldn't  do  anything  to  injure  your 
reputation;  you  know  that.  But  I  was 
just  a  little  bit  sore  over  the  trick  you 
played  on  me,  and  it's  in  my  low  na- 
ture to  get  even  when  I  can."' 

"That's  all  right,  Web,"  the  detec- 
tive assented  cheerfully. 

"Oh,  thunder,  Web,  go  back  to  the 
beginning  and  tell  the  whole  story  over 
again,"  said  Fanning;  "and  put  in  more 
details.  We  want  Hill  to  check  you  up." 

Burgess  thereupon  repeated  his  story, 
amplifying  some  parts  of  it,  and  dwell- 
ing now  more  particularly  upon  the 
capture  of  the  counterfeiter  by  the  man 
from  the  empty  house  and  his  own  part 
in  clapping  the  cellar  door  shut  upon 
both  men. 

They  exclaimed  in  surprise  and  doubt 
at  these  additions,  and  turned  from  him 
to  Hill,  who  sat  smoking. 

"Where's  Ramsay?"  Burgess  asked, 
for  the  first  time  noting  the  surgeon's 
absence.  "It  was  that  expensive  carver 
of  human  flesh  who  was  so  keen  about 
sending  me  out  into  the  wet  to  get  my- 
self into  a  scrape  so  he  could  kid  me 
about  it." 

"Ramsay  went  out  right  after  you  did 
and  said  he'd  be  back  later,"  some  one 
explained.   "He  must  have  gone  home." 

Hill  regarded  the  lighted  end  of  his 
cigar  with  fixed  attention  and  bade 
Burgess  go  on. 

"Well,  here's  the  key  to  the  padlock 
and  here's  your  gun,"  Burgess  resumed 
patronizingly.  "Your  counterfeiter — 
the  one  who  got  away  from  you — is 
locked  up  in  the  cellar  of  that  house, 
and  as  the  kidnaper  who  shares  his 
dungeon  may  murder  him  I  advise  you 
to  call  in  a  few  policemen  and  go  down 
and  fish  them  out.  It  would  be  decent 
of  you  to  buy  me  a  cheap  cigar  some- 
time to  pay  me  for  my  trouble  in  nail- 
ing your  man  for  you;  and  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  the  suggestion  that  you 
might  have  better  success  in  your  life 
work  if  you  didn't  make  so  much  noise. 
That  street  scene  you  staged  over 
there  was  enough  to  wake  all  the 
crooks  in  town." 

Hill  examined  the  key  critically  and 
pushf'd  it  back  across  the  table. 

"Thanks,  Web,  but  I'm  afraid  this 
won't  do  me  any  good.  And  this  gun 
isn't  loaded;  I  shook  the  cartridges  out 
while  I  was  talking  to  you  in  the  hall." 
He  paused  and  glanced  about  the  table 
significantly.  "I  didn't  want  to  take  a 
chance  of  Web's  killing  somebody,  but 
if  I  had  his  luck  I  wouldn't  do  anything 
but  play  the  races.  I'm  getting  a  little 
old,  Web,  and  they  may  be  calling  me 
down  to  Washington  any  day  to  hand 
in  my  papers;  but  I'm  not  quite  the 
dead  one  you  think  I  am.    I  got  both 
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If  You  Are 
30  Years  Old 

the  small  sum  of  $1.91  (monthly)  secures  for 
you  a  policy  (or  $1000  in  the  Postal  Life 
Insurance  Company  a  standard,  legal-reserve 
Whole-Life  Policy,  with  guaranteed  Cash, 
Loan,  Paid-up  and  Endowment  Options,  and 
participation  in  the  Company's  surplus  earnings. 


The  low  cost  is  possible  because  the  Company's  actual 
underwriling  expeiience  now  enables  it  to  maf^e  a 


premium-reduction  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  annual  guar- 
anteed policy-dividend  of 


9i% 


Besides  these  savings  the  Company  pays  the  usual 
contingent   dividends,   depending   on  earnings. 

Ten  Years  of  Success 

NINETEEN  FIFTEEN  was  a  notable  year  in  the  history  of 
the  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company,  closing  its  first  degade 
and  opening  a  new  ten-year  period  with  every  promise  of  still 
more  vigorous  growth  and  of  even  more  decisive  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages to  the  insuring  public. 

Facts  regarding  the  Company's  advancement  appear  in  the 
following  brief  summary  of  a  recent  statement  by  the  President: 


1  Fifteen  millions  of  new  insurance 
•  has  been  written  through  the  di- 
rect-by-mail  method,  the  legality  of 
wliich  method  was  unanimously  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  Justice  Hughes  delivering  the 
opinion. 

O    During  the  year  just  closing  the 
Company's  Surplus  has  increased 
$100,000.00. 

O  Various  parcels  of  real  estate  taken 
over  with  the  Provident  Savings 
Life  have  been  disposed  of  in  accord- 
ance with  the  New  York  State  law 
and  at  a  profit. 


A  The  Company's  new  home-office 
•  building  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  43d 
St.,  New  York  City,  is  under  construc- 
tion and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
May  next.  The  big  Guarantee  Trust 
Company  has  taken  three  floors  for 
its  up-town  branch. 

C  The  Company's  lapse -rate  has 
been  low  and  its  mortality  very 
light  (42$^  of  that  expected  by  the 
American  Experience  Table)  on  its 
ten-year  new  business. 

£i    An  entire  absence  of  litigation 
with  its  own  policyholders  is  an- 
other distinguishing  chapter. 


I  If  you  are  in  good  health  you  should  take 

I  advantage  of  the  lOfo  reduction  in  premium 

I  rates  and  other  Postal  economies. 

I  Find  Out  What  You 

I  Can  Save  at  Your  Age 

1  Simply  write  and  say:  "Mail  official  insurance 

I  particulars  as  per  advertisement  incomer's  for  Feb.  19. 

1  And  be       Your  full  name. 

I  sure    2.  Your  occupation. 

I  to  give  2.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth. 

1  And  bear  in  mind:  No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you. 

I  The  Postal  Life  does  not  employ  agents;  the  resultant 

i  commission-savings  go  to  you  because  you  deal  direct. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company  I 

=  WM.R.MALONC    ■   J'RESIDENT  = 

I  Thirty-Five  Nassau  Street    NewYork  | 

I  After  May  I  si,  Fiflh  Ave.,  Cor.  Forty-Third  Street  i 
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Reading  of  Business  Law 

Revolutionized 

i     Vv  a  novel  adaptation  of  Harvar'!  Chrc 
.      I   f, I.    Law  mado  ploin  and  intereatiiik'  I 
I       t,,ry  treatment  and  addition  of  lllustrativ 
ifiaoH.    S.  vi'n  volumes — compiled  by  univtraitv  t-xi"  rlt    .  Ip.^m- 
lutely  oiji))'.riUtive.  Fornll  biiBineea or  profesBional  nicii.  clvrks 
or  land  ownern.    A  practical  ready  referent-e — any  biiEtincss  law 
point  at  a  dance.    Wort^inK  knuwledge  without  tedtoiis  etudy. 

All  Business  Law  $* 

These  mjhjcctH  marlt;  pliun  atjt)  entortainlng; 
Contracts.  Per-son-*;  Dr.mt-elic  Rr-lnti^nn; 
Aifcncy;  Partner-ships ;( Corporations;  fill  la 
and  Notes;  Banking;  Sales;  Suretyship; 
Insurance;  Real  Property,  Bailments; 
Intoratato  Commerce;  Common  Carriers; 
Buwinoas  Irfaal  Forms;  Federal  Business 
Lawn;   Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 


(Only  $2.50 
a  Month) 


^al  torn 

Sample  Pages  Free- 

Btory  rHHPg  rovcriiitf  important  law  poinff 

Commerce  Clearing  House  K:°'Br,d"HicAco"'LL: 


WAKE  UP  AMERICA  ' 

The  A.  B.  C. 
of  National  Defense 

By  JULIUS  MULLER.      Price  $1.00  net 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  says:  "It  tells, 
with  directness  and  precision,  and  with 
convincing  authority,  what  every  in- 
terested citizen  w  ants  to  know." 

The  Invasion  of 
America 

By  JULIUS  MULLER.      Price  $1.25  net 

The  Times  says:  "  Mr.  Muller  tells 
his  thrilling  tale  simply  and  with  great 
plausibility,  making  application  in 
storv  form  of  the  principles  in  'The 
A.  B.  C.  of  National  Defense.'" 
E.  P.  DUnON  &  COMPANY,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorii 
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Mode  in  U.  S.  A.  and  backed  by 
Mazda  Service 

Just  Count  Them 
—Everywhere  ! 

Wherever  you  go  you  will 
find  them — in  stores;  of- 
fices; homes;  hotels;  street 
cars;  in  show  windows;  in 
signs;  auto  headlights;  the 
movies — Everywhere/ 

And  why?—  because 
they  give  three  times  as 
much  li^ht  as  the  old-style 
carbon  lamps  for  the  same 
cost — or  the  same  amount 
oiWghtioxthreetimesaslong- 

Mad('  in  sizes  to  fill  any 
lighting  need — from  tiny 
lamps  small  as  a  peatosizes 
giving  2000  candle-power. 

You  can  tell  EDISON 
MAZDA  lamps  by  their 
bright  white  light.  When 
buying  them  look  for  the 
nameEDISON  MAZDA 
etched  on  the  glass  to  safe- 
guard you. 

Your  lighting  company  or 
nearest  Edison  Agent  will 
help  you  choose  sizes  best 
pdapted  to  your  needs. 

EDISON  LAMP  WORKS 
of  General  Electric  Company 


Model   XX  -  One  of  our  many  standard   delivery  bodies  for 
Ford  chassis 

HIGHLAND  COMMERCIAL  BODIES 
ARE  BETTER  BODIES 

We  have  specialized  for  years  on  standard  bodies 
for  commercial  motor  vehicles.  Today,  there's  a 
Highland  body  for  every  business — and  it  repre- 
sents the  maximum  of  fitness,  style,  efficiency  and 
sturdiness. 

We  make  a  special  line  of  delivery  bodies  for  the 
Ford  chassis.    Thousands  of  them  are  in  use. 

And  many  of  the  largest  makers  of  heavy-duty 
trucks  come  to  us  for  bodies  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
their  most  exacting  customers. 

Look  for  our  trade  mark — the  Highlander 

It  means  satisfaction,  style  and  service  in  your 
delivery  body.  For  these  are  built  right  into  the 
built-on-honor  Highland. 

Free  Booklet — "Body  Blows" 

Write  for  your  copy  today.  It  is  full  of  facts 
you  ought  to  know. 

The  Highland  Body  Manufacturing  Company 

'im  Elmwood  Place  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

DEALERS  -Wp  have  an  intereBtinn  and  profitable  proposition  for 
dealers  in  towns  where  wo  are  not  now  represented. 


WHAT  you  don't  know 
about  white  lead  doesn't 
hurt,  so  long  as  your  painter 
continues  to  use  it  on  your 
house. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

protects  many  a  house  whose 
owner  thinks  of  it  only  as 
"mighty  good  paint  my  painter 
uses." 

It's  an  absorbing  story,  though. 

Paint  Tips  No.  112  tells  it. 
NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

NewYork        Boston        Cincinnati  Cleveland 
Buffalo       Chicago      San  rr.iiicisco       St.  1-ouis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


free  booklet  coupo 


Collier's 

416  West  I.llh  Slrcel 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemeh: 

You  may  send 
me  this  free  Harvaro 
Classics  booklfl. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  READ 
TO-NIGHT?— A  few  hours 

a  year,  a  few  years  in  a  lifetime 
are  all  any  of  us  has  to  reaci. 
Why  waste  that  little  time  on 
useless  fast-dying  books.''  Why 
not  read  only  worth  while  books 
Which  are  these  worth  while  books.? 

Let  us  answer  that  question  by  sending  you  with  our  compli- 
ments-free and  without  obligation  the  delightiul  little  book 
in  which  Dr.  Kliot  tell^  about  his  famous  Harvard  Classics, 
the  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books.    Just  clip  the  coupon. 


counterfeiters,  and  they're  now  in  jail. 
The  one  who  bolted  I  nabbed  five  min- 
utes after  I  yelled  for  you  in  that  yard. 
I  admit  I  was  worried  when  you  didn't 
show  up  after  the  fireworks,  and  I 
was  misled  by  some  of  the  fools  who 
always  turn  up  when  there's  any- 
thing doing,  but  it  didn't  last  long.  The 
counterfeiter  was  never  in  that  yard. 
He  skipped  across  Meridian  Street  and 
hid  in  the  Blind  Asylum  grounds  where 
I  picked  him  out  of  a  lilac  bush."  This 
was  greeted  with  loud  laughter.  Burgess 
affected  an  ease  he  did  not  feel. 

"You  make  mistakes,  Web,"  continued 
the  detective,  "in  not  finishing  up  your 
jobs  as  you  go  along.  That's  the  first 
law  of  this  business.  Old  Martin  isn't 
altogether  a  fool.  You  didn't  tell  him 
about  the  two  fellows  in  the  cellar;  you 
were  saving  that  for  me,  but  after  you 
took  the  woman  away  he  sent  a  flock 
of  bicycle  men  humping  to  the  house 
to  look  it  over  and  take  charge  of 
things,  and  of  course  they  found  the 
men  in  the  cellar.  I  was  at  the  police 
station  when  they  arrived.  Incidentally 
they  picked  up  a  machine  in  the  alley 
that  was  waiting  to  cart  the  old  laciy 
away.  That  was  what  the  big  chap  was 
signaling  for  witl.  his  lantern  when  you 
saw  it  from  these  windows,  but  the 
rumpus  we  made  getting  our  men 
scared  the  auto  away  till  the  lantern 
showed  up  again  on  the  roof.  No  doubt 
one  of  the  gents  you  locked  in  the  cellar 
is  the  pal  of  the  woman  who  had  been 
keeping  the  old  lady  in  pickle,  just  as 
you  say;  but  the  other  is  no  counter- 
feiter— not  by  a  long  shot!" 

HILL  was  having  his  innings,  and  he 
deliberated  to  prolong  Burgess's 
agony.  The  room  was  very  quiet  as  they 
all  waited  for  the  detective  to  conclude. 

"I'm  always  sorry,  Web,  to  spoil  a 
good  story,  but  these  are  the  facts.  You 
thought  you  had  a  big  joke  on  me  and 
you  wanted  to  spring  it  before  these 
friends  of  yours;  and  that's  all  right. 
But  it  seems  that  another  gentleman 
who  had  been  eating  and  drinking  too 
much  club  food  thought  he'd  be  smart, 
too,  and  go  out  and  have  some  story- 
book adventures.  He  struck  the  street 
down  there  just  as  the  row  started 
when  I  tackled  the  boarding  house.  He'd 
heard  you  talk  so  much  about  having 
fun  with  me  that  he  thought  he'd  see  if 
he  couldn't  do  something  in  the  same 
line.  The  crowd  mistook  him  for  the 
man  I  was  chasing  and  he  hid  in  the 
yard  where  I  left  you  and  mixed  up 
with  that  big  kidnaper,  thinking  he  was 
the  man  I'd  lost.  The  kidnaper  didn't 
take  any  chances,  but  chucked  him  in 
the  cellar.  Then  you  jumped  in  and 
locked  up  both  of  'em." 
"Ramsay!"  they  chorused. 
"Ramsay,  or  what's  left  of  him,"  re- 
plied Hill.  "He's  pounded  up  some  and 
his  clothes  are  spoiled.  You  see  when 
the  kidnaping  party  couldn't  get  out  he 
amused  himself  by  trying  to  kill  Ram- 
say. Oh,  don't  have  fits!  I  identified 
Ramsay  when  they  brought  him  into 
headquarters  in  a  patrol  wagon  and 
explained  things  as  I  imagined  they  had 
happened,  and  did  my  best  to  satisfy 
the  newspaper  boys.  It  would  be  nice, 
though,  if  some  of  you'd  call  up  the 
papers  and  tell  'em  Ramsay  wasn't 
beaten  up  in  a  drunken  scrap  some- 
where.   "That's  what  he  looked  like." 

BURGESS  rose  and  gave  a  tug  to  his 
waistcoat.  "I'm  sorry  about  Ram- 
say," he  said  contritely;  "I'll  have  to 
square  it  with  him  some  way.  But  it's 
all  your  fault,  Hill.  If  you'd  played 
square  with  me,  Ramsay  wouldn't  have 
got  his  head  smashed." 

"Don't  beef!"  admonished  the  detec- 
tive. "I'll  admit  that  you've  done  a 
pretty  job  to-night,  considering  your 
general  weak-mindedness." 

"I  believe  it's  the  sentiment  of  the 
meeting  that  you've  made  good  for 
once,"  said  Kemp  consolingly;  "and, 
unless  there's  objection"  (he  glanced 
about  the  room),  "we'll  pay  the  bet. 
A  month  from  to-night  I'll  give  the 
dinner,  and  we'll  have  Ramsay  here, 
if  he's  out  of  the  hospital,  and  you, 
too.  Hill,  if  you'll  honor  us,  and  I'll  see 
to  it  that  Ramsay  doesn't  shoot  Web  in 
the  meantime." 

Burgess  went  to  the  telephone  and 
satisfied  himself  by  a  coversation  with 
the  police  surgeon  that  Ramsay  was 
not  seriously  injured.  He  was  feeling 
better  when  he  returned  to  the  table 
and  made  a  neat  pile  of  their  checks. 

"There's  just  one  thing  about  it, 
Tom,"  he  remarked  to  Hill;  "you  and  I 
would  do  our  work  much  easier  if  these 
confounded  amateurs  only  kept  their 
hands  off.  They  make  the  business 
dangerous." 


EARLE  WILLIAMS 
of  tKe  VitagrapK  Co. 
buys  Ills  RflRIS  GARTERS 
witK  tlie  utmost  care. 
He  Kas  eigKt  pleasing  colors  for 
Kis  selection;  tKere  are  LotK 
Single  and  Double  Grip  styles; 
also  cable  and  tbe  long-stretcK 
Ridgeweave  elastics  for  bia 
choice. 

25  and  50  cents 
One  oi  the  pleasures  in  buying 
PflR\S  GARTERS  is  tbe  variety 
tbat  IS  offered  for  your  selec- 
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Every  Married  Couple 

and  all  who  contemplate  marriagi 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informative  book 

"The  Science  of 
New  Life" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  fore 
most  medical  and  religious  critic 
thTftughout  the  U.  S.  Unfolds  tht 
secrets  of  married  happiness. so oftel 
revealed  too  late  !  No  book  like  it 
(o  be  had  at  the  price.  We  cao 
only  give  a  few  of  the. chapter  sub 
jects  here  as  this  book  is  not  mean 
for  children.    (Agents  wanted) 

Marri&gie  and  Its  AdTBnt&^es.     Age  at  WlrfoB 
to  yiKrrj.     Ijtw  of  Choice,  AokljNd. 

(Qualities  One  Should  Avoid  id  ChoosinK-  itf 
at'imj  of  Reproduction.  ArnKtiveness ;  OtBh 
tinence.    Children.  Genius. 

Conception.  Pregnancy.  Coofioi 
TWILIGHT  SI.EEF.  Nufsing,  How  a  S 
Married  Life  is  Secured, 

Descriptive  circular  giving  fat 
and    complete    (able   of  contealtf 

mailed  FREE. 

J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  iilwX'rfS^ 


Special  Offer 

Thfr  regular  price  is 
$S.OO.  In  order  to 
introduce  this  work 
into  as  many  neigh- 
l#r.i'Jod9  an  possible 
we  will,  for  a  limltefi 
time,  send  one  copy 
only  lo  any  reader  of 
I  Uis  Ma[,'a7.ine,  post- 
paid, upon  receipt 
of  $2.00. 
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somQthin^ 
about  them 
youU  like 
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Do  You  Like  to  Draw? 
Cartoonists  are  well  paid 

ill  not  give  you  any  grand  nril« 
1  ftijswer  this  ad.  Nor  will  we 
to  make  you  rich  io  a  neek.  But 
are  anxious  lo  develop  your  1*1- 
ith  a  successful  carlootiiet,  ioyou 
irike  money,  send  a  copy  of  thi* 
e  witli  6c  in  stamps  for  portfolio 
or  rartuoDs  and  sample  lesson  plite, 
and  let  us  explain. 
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Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.    Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive  [ 
free  notice  in  the  .Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  689  Woolworth  Bldg.,  N.Y. 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE:  625  F  Sireel,  Washinglon,  D  C. 


UNITARIANISM.  tri!^™ 

interpretation  of  religion?  Send  for  FREE  literature. 
Associate  Department  B,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Kail- 
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"Why  Don't 
They  Hurt  ?  " 

BECAUSE  "breaking- 
in'"  is  all  left  out  of 
Educators!  Unlike  the  old- 
fashioned,  narrow,  pointed, 
bone- bending  shoes — spon- 
sors for  corns,  bunions, 
ingrowing  nails,  callouses, 
flat-foot,  etc. 

Slip  into  good-looking 
Educators  and  Nature  will 
relieve  your  feet  of  all  mis- 
eries. For  men,  women  an  i 
children     $1.35  to  $5.50. 

Get  a  pair  today  and  get 
this  book — "Bent  Bones 
Make  Frantic  Feet."  In- 
formation by  great  special- 
ists.   Free.    Send  now. 

RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  Inc. 

16  High  Street   Boston,  Mass, 

Makers  also  of  I'  e  famous  All- 
America  a  A  Signet  Shoes  for 
Men,  and  Ma^fairs  for  W om^n 

Unless 
branded 
on  the 
sole  it  is  not 
a  genuine  Educato 

El     Rice  &  Hutchins 
PUCAT0I\ 


in  U  St  Stamps  lo  pay  postage  and 
we  will  send  you  free  a  starch -finished 
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One 
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Yes,  and  more.  Thrit's  tho 
record  of  nrmv  men  who  shave 

themsetvca,  OUl  hladcsmndeiiharp- 
er  than  new— in  10  leconds.  Quirk, 
veWfty  flhaveii  for  life  with  the 
wonderful,  new 

Rotasirop 

■    t  dr'.p  tlri-lo  in.   turn  handl- 
hin:^  U>  II.  t  nnl.  i,1  r.r.lrr.  Ma. 
Chino  KiV'-« '■(■'■"I  .n.l  f»->  action' 
Jtist  like  a  barl^cr  Htropa  a  razor. 
10  Days  Fr«e  Trial— write 

for   i^.VM.    8.r,d    nama  of 
n.-'if't  r]«a)«T«nd  aUt«  make 
of  razor. 
Mfg.  Co.,  Dapt. 2362 Dayton.  O. 


Rider  AGENTS  Wanted 

in  earh  town  to  ri'lo  an^l  show  a  new  1016 
mod^  I  "RAMOER"  bicycle  Write  for  OUT 
Kprrifii  ojff-r  iiu  n.  Harripif;  to  Introflnw. 

DELIVCRCD  FREE  on  approval  and  30 
days*  trial.  Sf:nd  for  hi^  fra*  calalofc  and 
parf.icularB  of  -moRt  Tjuirvfiloun  offer  ever 
marl';  on  a  bicycle.    You  will  bcastomHhed 
at  O'lr  low  prlcaa  and  remarkable  t^rms, 
04  STYLES,  plM;«and  colors  in  !tan(f*;r 
blcycl^^.    M''St  rompUit*)  llfif;  in  America, 
Ott'-r  K'iarante*;d  modf:ln  tW.UU.  (I4,7r»  and 
liT.'/j.    A  f*  w  good  necond'hand  blcyclen 
talf*r7i  In  tradf;.  tri  to  W  to  cl^-ar. 
Tiras,  larnpff,  whf#lB.  RTindrJeff.  part*,  and  all 
\>\AU%  nt  hnifvuiinlpriffift.    Do  not  buy 
il  701J  (r*t  onr  catalo?  ana  ofTerH.    Writu  JVow. 
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This  Free  Booklet 


tellsal^out'I  hcHarvard  Classics,  Ur.  tliot's 
famous  T\vK-¥(xH  Shslf  of  Books  —  8^)l<i 
'm  easy  payments  now. 

The  booklet  ii  very  intefesliti);.  Ju«t  write  your 
name  and  a/idres*  in  the  white  spare  below, 
tear  out,  and  mail  to  Collief'ft,  416  Wed  ijih 
St.,  Ne  «york.  I  he  booklet  will  be  mailed  free. 


When  Peace  Comes 

Continued  from  page  9 

and  the  very  expectation  ha.s  produced 
in  their  minds  something  akin  to  the 
illusion  of  the  Japanese  soldier  who 
thinks  that  if  he  dies  in  battle  his 
spirit  will  return  to  hover  over  his  na- 
tive village,  where  he  will  hear  his 
mother  and  father  speak  in  pride  and 
the  villagers  congratulate  them  because 
their  son  had  fallen  for  his  country. 
But  with  the  French  and  the  British 
the  thought  is  a  little  finer  becau.se  less 
mystic.  What  they  say  is:  "We  don't 
want  the  next  generation  to  have  this 
job  to  do  over  again;  we  must  finish  it 
ourselves." 

It  indicates  a  consciousness  of  the 
community  interest  and  an  objective 
nobility  of  mind  which  must  have  their 
influence  after  the  war. 

For  the  very  reason  that  there  has 
never  been  a  war  like  this  before,  we 
cannot  fathom  what  its  results  will  be 
in  peace.  But  most  of  the  soldiers  I 
have  talked  with,  when  they  speak  of 
peace,  visualize  it  simply  as  home  and 
family  and  daily  work.  They  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  peace  as  no  one  else 
can.  Occasionally  you  hear  a  man  say 
that  he  is  going  to  emigrate  to  America, 
where  there  will  be  no  war,  but  very 
rarely  among  the  English  and  never 
among  the  French.  For  a  Frenchman 
is  always  a  Frenchman,  and  France  is 
always  France  to  him.  These  men 
have  fought  so  hard  for  England  and 
for  France  that  their  tendency  will  be 
to  remain  in  the  lands  for  which  they 
have  risked  their  lives,  if  they  can  find 
work  there.  If  big  immigration  comes, 
it  will  more  likely  come  from  Germany. 

The  New  Germany 

THE  German  soldier,  who  has  been 
a  conscript,  who  has  known  what 
it  was  to  be  beaten  by  his  officers  for 
little  breaches  of  discipline,  is  most 
likely  to  try  to  seek  escape  from  a  social 
order  which  has  treated  him  harshly. 
Not  in  England  but  in  Germany  shall 
we  see  the  great  Social  Revolution. 
Englishmen  are  very  fond  of  talking 
about  a  revolution  in  England  after  the 
war.  Whatever  that  revolution  is,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  are  in  the  trenches,  and  I  think  it 
will  come  about  peacefully  because 
England,  as  well  as  France  and  the 
United  States,  possesses  the  vehicle 
which  easily  transfers  public  opinion 
into  reforms.  The  English  press  has 
had  more  freedom  in  this  war  than 
that  of  any  other  country. 

I  asked  one  great  English  editor  who 
has  not  hesitated  to  criticize  the  Gov- 
ernment what  would  happen  to  him  if 
he  were  in  Germany.  He  said:  "I 
should  be  in  jail  or  shot,  but  I  am  not 
in  Germany — I  am  not  a  German;  I  am 
an  Englishman."  He  also  said:  "We 
are  going  to  have  big  reforms  after 
this  war;  a  new  and  Ijetter  England." 

Not  even  war  has  been  able  to  sup- 
press individualism  of  thought  in  Eng- 
land. The  English  have  maintained  this 
right  more  than  any  other,  while  the 
French,  in  their  remarkable  democracy, 
have,  of  all  peoples,  come  nearest  to 
universal  submission  of  their  own  free 
will  to  the  commands  of  their  leaders. 

But  the  Germans  have  taken  their 
inspiration  from  the  top.  Never  did  I 
see  a  group  of  German  prisoners  with- 
out feeling  the  admiration  for  their 
bravery  which  any  man  must  feel,  but 
at  the  same  time  marking  their  con- 
trast to  groups  of  I">ench  and  Eng- 
lish soldiers.  They  did  not  seem  in- 
dividuals, but  so  many  square  pegs 
each  fitting  in  a  square  hole.  Taken 
one  by  one,  you  realized  that  they 
lacked  something  the  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  had.  Were  a  command 
given,  they  instantly  and  instinctively 
became  so  many  members  of  a  machine. 
There  was  not  any  individual  German; 
there  were  simply  Germans. 

Will  they  remain  the  same  after  the 
war — every  German  still  a  square  peg  in 
a  square  hole  that  has  been  cut  for  him? 
What  will  happen  in  (Jermany  if  she 
loses  is  the  biggest  of  all  the  mysteries 
which  puzzle  the  prophets.  If  she  loses! 
Vor  every  German  has  for  forty  years 
been  bred  to  the  idea  of  victory. 

There  can  be  no  revolution  in  France, 
for  France  had  her  revolution  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  with  successive 
revolutionary  tremors  that  were  bound 
to  follow  the  great  quake.  There  will 
be  none  in  England  except  by  the 
ballot.  There  may  be  none  in  Germany 
by  the  ballot  or  in  other  ways.  Germany 
quite  frankly  })elicvcs  she  has  a  system 
of  civilization  which  is  so  fine  that  it 
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should  be  impressed  upon  the  world;  the 
Allies  that  this  system  must  be  beaten. 

Whatever  the  British  public  felt,  the 
men  in  the  trenches  fought  an  enemy 
as  an  enemy  and  with  respect  for  his 
courage  and  his  skill.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  the  war,  you  imagine  the 
British  at  least  forgetting  all  bitterness 
as  soon  as  the  fight  was  over.  But  the 
Lusitania,  the  bombardment  of  Scar- 
borough, the  execution  of  Miss  Cavell, 
the  bombing  of  London — these  things 
have  changed  the  British.  They  do  not 
hate  even  now.  But  they  are  fighting  an 
enemy  whom  they  have  come  to  regard 
as  unchivalrous  and  dishonest. 

Every  month  of  the  war  seems  to  re- 
duce the  likelihood  of  the  result  which 
was  the  dream  of  all  peace  lovers;  that 
after  the  war  Europe  would  regard  her- 
self as  having  gone  mad  in  slaughter; 
would  wash  her  hands  at  a  common 
fountain,  and  that  an  era  of  disarma- 
ment and  good  will  would  ensue.  But 
as  things  look  now  the  war  has  only 
served  to  increase  the  venom  of  the 
nations.  The  English  say  that  they 
could  never  trust  the  Germans  after 
this  war.  The  Germans  say  the  same 
of  the  English.  In  that  case,  is  there 
any  hope  of  a  common  understanding 
for  disarmament?  We  know  how  long  it 
took  the  South  and  notably  the  Southern 
women  to  forget  and  to  forgive  the 
North.  Howlongwillittake  English  and 
French  mothers  to  forgive  and  forget? 

The  women  will  play  a  great  part  in 
England  after  the  war.  The  militant 
suffragettes  who  have  gone  to  work  in 
the  munition  factories  and  "put  their 
backs  into  it  for  England"  have  shown 
a  statesmanship,  as  one  Englishman 
said,  that  overshadows  all  their  past 
blunders.  They  have  won  many  con- 
verts to  woman  suffrage. 

There  will  be  more  working  women 
than  ever  as  a  result  of  the  war.  That 
means  more  women  with  a. definite  in- 
terest in  government. 

Captain  Bill 

Continued  from  page  10 

"Yah!  Did  it!  Give  her  all  she'll 
stand!"  was  all  he  heard,  and  turned 
away  to  express  volubly  his  opinion  of 
Captain  Bill,  the  steamboat,  the  Yukon 
River,  and  life  in  general.  And  then, 
remembering  other  escapades  of  Cap- 
tain Bill's  when  they  steamboated  to- 
gether on  the  Illinois  River,  he  shook 
his  head  and  grinned,  for  deep  in  his 
affections  was  this  same  reckless  Bill. 

They  tied  up  at  nights  only  when 
necessary  to  blow  out  the  boilers  of  the 
creaking,  overstrained  Lo7iisy  A7in  and 
to  take  on  wood.  They  drove  her  cease- 
lessly. Once,  above  the  ramparts,  whose 
restricted  torrents  they  had  bucked 
after  tying  down  the  safety  valve  and 
gathering  steam  until  the  chocks  be- 
neath the  boilers  trembled  and  vibrated 
like  crawling,  living  things  trying  to 
escape  disaster  that  seemed  imminent, 
Tim  got  a  bell  to  slow  down,  the  first  on 
that  memorable  trip.  He  flipped  his 
throttle  back  along  the  slide,  heard  it 
click,  glanced  at  the  steam  gauge,  and 
thanked  Heaven  that  they  were  through 
the  swift  water  of  that  precipice-sided 
race,  and  hastened  to  the  big  open  side 
door,  where  he  looked  out,  wondering 
what  could  have  occasioned  the  pause 
in  those  days  of  crowding.  He  heard 
Captain  Bill's  voice  from  the  pilot  house 
and  saw  that  two  men  in  a  skiff  had 
signaled  the  steamboat. 

"Well,  what  d'yuh  want?" 

"Heard  the  news?  Good  strike  up  at 
Circle.  Jack  and  Dan've  got  three- 
dollar  dirt,  and — " 

"Heard  that  a  month  ago!  Got  no 
time  to  tell  you  what  you'll  learn  down 
at  St.  Mikes." 

And  then  the  bell  jangled  for  full 
speed  again,  and  Tim  caught  a  flash 
of  the  astonished  faces  of  the  men  in 
the  skiff,  who  never  before  had  received 
such  curt  treatment  from  Captain  Bill 
— usually  glad  to  loiter  and  talk  for 
at  least  an  hour. 

CAPTAIN  BILL  was  out  for  a  record 
and  was  making  it.  Up  in  the  pilot 
house  he  waved  his  hand  at  native  vil- 
lagers whose  dogs  barked  on  the  beach 
and  who  were  vastly  chagrined  and 
amazed  because  he  didn't  stop.  Some- 
times he  bawled  the  comforting  assur- 
ance to  traders,  his  powerful  voice 
sounding  above  the  tired  sough-sough 
of  his  escape  pipes,  that  he  would 
be  back  later,  and  always  he  shaved 
thin  edges  seeking  still  water.  His 
native  pilots  decided  he  was  insane,  but 
dared  not  protest.  The  voyage  was 
within  eighteen  hours  of  its  end  before 
they  sighted  another  white  man,  and 
this  one  was  alone  and  did  not  seem 


A  LESSON  IN  CAUTION 
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trail  and  sat  down  upon  a  log  to  rest;  as  he  did  •< 
the  knife  penetrated  the  large  artery  (femoral)  iii 
the  thigh  and  he  bled  to  death  in  three  minutei 
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rry  that  they  pushed  past  him  at  a 

ide  distance  without  stopping  to  ex- 
ehan^  yarns.  Captain  Bill,  harsh, 
driving:,  energetic,  .intent  on  making 
speed  and  constantly  upbound,  stopped 
iiis  pacing  of  the  hurricane  deck  long 
enough  to  light  a  cigarette  and  won- 
der at  that. 

"Looks  like  Three-Fingered  Drake!" 
he  said  to  himself.  "Wonder  what's 
eatin'  him?  'Pears  like  he  didn't  want 
to  talk  to  us.  Humph!" 

And  then  he  rang  the  engine  room 
to  ask  Sullivan  politely  if  he  had  gone 
to  sleep  or  if  any  of  the  native  stokers 
had  been  lost  overboard. 

Tim  thanked  Heaven  that  by  the  fol- 
lowing evening  they  would  tie  up  at 
Circle  City,  but  gleefully  checked  up 
the  time  and  knew  that  the  Louisy  Attn 
had  done  the  trip  just  three  days 
quicker  than  it  had  ever  been  done 
before  by  anything  afloat. 

"A  few  more  like  that,"  he  said  to  his 
only  white  stoker,  "and  I'd  be  buyin' 
a  cemetery  lot  in  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  Records  are  all  right — for  the 
feller  that  don't  have  to  make  'em!" 

They  heard  the  sound  of  the  dogs, 
the  native  yells,  the  white  miners'  fu- 
sillade before  the  log  cabins,  saloons, 
and  trading  post  of  Circle  City  were  in 
sight,  and  slowly  made  their  way  into 
dead  water  while  the  white  mate  poised 
himself  at  the  bow  with  his  heaving 
line.  The  whole  population — white 
men,  bucks,  squaws,  dirty  children,  and 
dogs — were  there  to  greet  them.  Cap- 
tain Bill,  at  the  wheel  to  make  his  land- 
ing, noted  that  there  was  a  totally  dif- 
ferent air  from  any  that  he  had  ever 
before  seen  in  that  straggling  camp  on 
the  river's  rim:  something  of  elation 
and  excitement  such  as  comes  only  when 
a  camp  has  "struck  it  good"  and  is 
hopeful.  Also  it  was  made  evident  that 
his  cargo  was  welcomed  as  much  as  the 
mail  bag  that  was  the  first  thing 
thrown  off.  Hetties,  the  trader,  was 
there  in  person  to  open  conversation 
before  the  boat's  bow  had  nosed  the 
mud.  He  was  aboard  almost  before  the 
lines  had  been  seized  by  natives  and 
rushed  across  to  the  nearest  trees  to 
warp  the  Louisy  Ann  to  her  moorino-. 
He  puffed  up  the  steps  to  the  pilot  house 
and  shook  hands  with  Captain  Bill. 

"Hear  you've  got  it,"  Bill  said  sen- 
tentiously. 

"Yes,  some  of  it,"  said  Bettles,  wast- 
ing no  more  speech  than  was  necessary, 
this  being  a  rule  that  held  all  the  Yukon 
in  its  spell.  "Jack  and  Dan  hit  it  up 
pretty  strong.  Kentucky  Smith  got  good 
?round  and— say,  did  you  pass  Three- 
Fingered  Drake  comin'  up?" 

His  face  had  suddenly  become  per- 
plexed and  frowning.  Captain  Bill, 
lazily  watching  him,  observed  the 
change. 

"By  Jiminy!  I  think  we  did,"  he 
said.  "Why?  What's  he  wanted  for? 
What's  he  done  this  time?  Never  did 
have  much  use  for  him." 

BETTLES  stopped  to  spit  over  the 
rail  to  stare  at  the  natives  who 
with  vast  pretense  of  effort  were  drag- 
ging the  landing  stage  to  land,  and 
then  faced  the  captain. 

"I  ain't  sure  that  he's  done  anythin'," 
he  said  .slowly,  "but  it  looks  mighty  sus- 
picious— since  you  passed  him.  Where 
was  he?" 

"Down  below  the  flats.  In  a  skiff. 
Didn't  seem  anxious  for  us  to  recog- 
nize him.  That's  why  I  noticed  it.  Was 
goin'  down  the  river — out  in  the  swift 
water,  as  if — as  if  he  was  in  a  sort  of 
a  hurry  to  get  .somewhere." 

"That  settles  it!  He  was!"  said 
Bettles  savagely.  "Coin'  somewhere? 
He's  goin'  outside  with  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  dust,  and 
he's  left  that  squaw  of  his,  Tananaw 
Lou,  and  his  two  kids,  with  nothin'.  It's 
a  cus.sed  shame  that  a  man  with  a  white 
."kin  can  be  such  a  dirty  dog!" 

Captain  Bill  rolled  a  cigarette  with 
the  deftness  of  long  training  and  lifted 
hig  lazy  gray  eyes  upward  to  Bettles's 
troubled  face  as  he  wet  the  paper  with  his 
tongue.  "Give  Lou  the  rinky-dink,  eh? 
Tied  a  can  on  hi.s  own  tail  so  he  could 
beat  it  fast  and  get  away  from  her! 
Good  squaw,  Lou  is.  Plumb  square.  I've 
known  her  for  goin'  on  seven  years. 
Recollect  how  she  looked  when  Father 
Barnum  took  her  down  to  Holy  Cross 
and  taught  her  to  stop  cultivatin'  her 
nose  in  polite  sassiety.  That  was  after 
her  paw  and  maw  had  smallpox  and 
"kicked  their  candles  out.  She  was  sure 
-ome  squaw.  Most  as  good  as  white 
men  and  a  whole  lot  better'n  them 
known." 

Mettles  was  staring  over  the  river  as 
■  fascinated  bv  the  braiding  of  its  cur- 
fits  that  tried  forever  to  tangle  them- 


Send  this  coupon  and  find  out  about  the  ^tna 
Disability  Policy.    It  brings  you  — 

$25  a  week  up  to  52  weeks  while  you  are  ill.  $25  a 
week  for  100  weeks  —  nearly  two  years  —  if  you  lose 
the  sight  of  both  eyes  by  disease,  or  the  use  of  both 
hands  or  feet  or  one  hand  and  one  foot  by  paralysis. 
Also  payment  of  hospital  charges  or  for  a  surgical 
operation. 

$50  a  week  as  long  as  you  are  disabled  by  a  rail- 
way, steamship  or  burning  buildinsr  accident,  $25  a 
week  if  disabled  by  an  ordinary  accident.  If  you  are 
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felves  to  patterns  but  never  succeeded. 
He  spoke  his  own  memories. 

"Yes,  I  remember  her  too.  She  is 
good,  all  right!  When  I  was  up  on 
Tramway  Bar,  on  the  Koyukuk,  he 
brought  her  there.  They  didn't  have 
any  kids  then.  When  their  dogs  died 
she  helped  Three-Finger  pull  the  sled. 
When  he  fell  down  a  prospect  hole  and 
got  his  dirty  hide  burned  she  dragged 
him  sixty  miles  on  a  sled  to  get  help. 
She  windlassed  for  him,  above  ground 
in  the  cold — cold,  Jeehosaphat! — when 
it  was  so  cold  the  mercury  froze  in 
December  and  didn't  thaw  ouc  till  May; 
while  he  took  the  warm  end  of  the  job 
down  the  shaft.  She  did  all  that,  Lou 
did,  and  that  ain't  all!  She  stood  for 
him  here  in  Circle  when  Three-Finger, 
takin'  out  good  dirt,  gave  Montana  Nell 
a  log  chain  of  nuggets  and  built  her  a 
cabin,  while  Lou  was  in  big  luck  to  get 
an  old  squirrel  parka  for  herself  and 
a  second-hand  drill  parka  to  make  suits 
of  clothes  for  their  kids.  Also  he  took 
to  bustin'  Lou's  face  occasionally,  just 
for  the  fun  of  it.  And  now  he's  sold  out 
to  Pat  Conolly  and  gone — gone  down  the 
river  to  get  outside  with  all  that  he's 
made,  while  she  can  scratch  herself  and 
fish  for  grub  for  herself  and  the  kids!" 

AGAIN  he  spat  disgustedly,  while  Cap- 
.  tain  Bill  puffed  and  waved  his  hand 
in  salutation  to  some  one  who  had 
shouted  to  him  from  the  river  bank. 

"He'll  get  outside  all  right  if  he  gets 
a  move  on  him,"  he  drawled  thought- 
fully. "The  South  Coast  was  down 
there  when  I  left.  Umm-mh!  Why 
didn't  you  put  the  kibosh  on  him — stop 
him  when  you  seen  he  was  plannin'  to 
shake  her  and  leave  her  flat  busted?" 

"Stop  him?"  growled  Bettles.  "We 
couldn't.  They're  married,  you  know. 
Father  Barnum  made  him  play  fair 
that  way  after  a  mighty  big  effort. 
Besides,  she  was  so  faithful  that  she 
believed  him  when  he  told  her  he  was 
goin'  up  the  river  to  look  for  some  like- 
ly saw  logs  and  that  she  wasn't  to  tell 
anybody.  I  only  heard  that  he'd  sold 
out  by  accident  when  Pat  leaked.  That 
made  me  suspicious.  I  sent  for  her  and 
found  out  she  didn't  know  it,  and  also 
that  he  hadn't  left  any  money  floatin' 
about.  That  in  itself  was  funny.  I've 
got  a  big  safe,  and  I  keep  most  all  the 
boys'  take-in  when  it's  as  much  as  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  dust.  He  never 
brought  it  to  me.  I  asked  her  how 
much  grub  he  left.  She's  got  half  a 
sack  of  flour,  two  AXC  hams,  and  about 
a  couple  of  pounds  of  oatmeal.  Then  I 
sent  for  Nell,  and  she  sniffed  her  nose 
and  said  he  was  a  piker;  said  all  she'd 
gotten  out  of  him  wouldn't  burn  if  it 
was  melted  and  poured  with  a  funnel 
into  her  ear;  said  she'd  chucked  him, 
but  she  knew  he  thought  of  goin'  out- 
side because  he  told  her  he  was,  and 
that  if  she'd  come  along  he'd  open  up 
Seattle  and  make  Frisco  look  like  a 
bu.sted  red  balloon.  He  told  her  he  had 
thirty  thousand,  and  she  said  that 
wasn't  enough  to  open  up  Podunk,  let 
alone  a  real  live  town.  Said  her  idea 
of  openin'  up  things  wasn't  exactly  to 
make  it  beers  on  the  water  front,  but 
to  pull  corks  that  popped!" 

He  stopped  and  then  added  a  few 
uncomplimentary  comments  concerning 
Three-Fingered  Drake's  person,  his 
characteristics,  and  traced  him  back  to 
two  generations  of  ancestors,  while  Cap- 
tain Bill  bent  over,  leaned  his  elbows 
on  the  dingy  breast  board  of  the  pilot 
house,  and  seemed  oblivious  to  those  old- 
timers  who  hailed  him  from  the  bank. 
He  suddenly  straightened  up,  and  the 
trader  saw  that  his  eves  were  lighted 
with  the  mocking,  mischievous  fires  that 
were  well  known  to  those  who  enjoyed 
his  friendship.  "Got  any  torches  or 
flares?"  he  asked  irrelevantly. 

"Got  a  few  lanterns  up  at  the  post, 
and  we  could  build  fires  on  the  bank," 
Bettles  answered,  wondering  what  this 
portended. 

"Got  any  natives  loafin'  around?" 
"Sure!    Always  got  'em." 
Captain  Bill  suddenly  became  ener- 
getic.    He  put  his  hand  on  Bettles's 
.shoulder  and  in  a  friendly  way  pro- 
pelled him  toward  the  texas  stairs. 

"Get  'em,  then!  Get  all  of  'em  you 
can!  Get  'em  quick.  Sid,  me  and  you's 
got  to  get  this  tub  unloaded  as  quick 
as  the  Tyord'll  let  us.  I  want  to  baH< 
out  into  the  stream  before  mornin'. 
I'm  goin'  to  catch  Mister  Shy-Fingered 
Drake  and  have  a  few  moments'  con- 
verse with  him.  Savvy?" 

For  an  instant  Bettles  paused  to 
gather  his  full  meaning,  and  then 
grinned  widely  and  sobered. 

"Bill,"  he  said,  "it's  up  to  you.  I've 
got  nothin'  to  do  with  it  outside  of 
gettin'  this  steamboat  unloaded,  and — 
plenty  of  wood  aboard  her,  I  take  it?" 
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We  Don't  Have  to  Touch  It,  My  Dear— 
The  ^TNA  Checks  Are  Ample 

They  were  ample.  As  regularly  as  the  month  rolled  around,  the  ^tna 
check  arrived — not  only  while  he  was  in  bed  — but  until  he  was  ready 
to  go  to  work.  All  he  had  to  start  with  was  a  cold — but  the  results  of 
that  cold  would  have  drained  the  bank  account  dry  if  he  hadn't  been 
far-sighted  when  he  was  well.  Every  man  is  sick  sometime.  Heart 
disease  and  Bright's  disease  and  rheumatism  and  pneumonia  and  colds 
and  indigestion  and  nervous  prostration  —  one  or  more  of  them  gets  every  man  some- 
time.   I'hey  give  but  little  warning.    Act  now  —  protect  your  bank  account  — 


killed  in  an  accident,  or  lose  two  limbs,  or  both 
eyes,  we  will  pay  from  $5,000  to  $15,000.  Half  y 
as  much  for  loss  of  one  hand,  foot  or  eye.       ^  s.^ 

When  your  serious  illness  comes,  and  ^^>*  ■  ' 
you  have  to  quit  work,  you  will  be  too       ^    °'  •' 


late.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  your- 
self safe  —  now  while  you  are 
well.    Let  JEtna  work  for  you 
when  you  can't  work  for  ^ 
yourself.  ^ 
Send  the  coupon  now . 


^TNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  largest  company  in  the  world  writing  Life,  Accident, Health  , 
and  Liability  Insurance. 

Agency  opportunities  for  all  Casualty  and  Bonding  lines 

An  ^tna  agent  has  a  national  advertising 
campaign  working  for  him  all  the  time.  ^ 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 


You  ktioiv  these  trade-marks  through  National 
Periodical  Advertising 


\X /"E  hear  much  about 
trade-mark  protec- 
tion without  realizing 
that  it  is  a  double  protec- 
tion. 

If  a  manufacturer  puts  out  a 
worthy  article  the  trade-mark 
protects  him  against  the  com- 
petition of  articles  not  so  worthy. 

If  a  manufacturer  puts  out  an 
ufiworlhy  article  the  trade-mark 
protects  the  public  against  the 
second  or  continued  purchase  of 
the  article  which  has  been  found 
unworthy. 

It  is  this  second  protective 
character  of  the  trade- mark 
which  reatts  so  effectively  on  the 
quality  of  the  goods  which  bear 
the  trade-mark.  No  man  can 
afford  to  brand  his  product  if  the 


mark  will  only  show  people  what 
to  avoid. 

National  advertising,  in  con- 
junction with  trade-marks,  can 
promote  the  sale  only  of  good 
articles.  For  national  advertis- 
ing can  only  move  people  to  try 
the  goods  advertised.  If  the  trial 
is  satisfactory  the  trade-mark 
shows  people  what  to  buy  next 
time.  If  the  trial  is  not  satis- 
factory the  trade-mark  shows 
them  what  to  avoid  and  the 
money  spent  for  advertising  has 
been  wasted. 

Trade-marks  and  national  ad- 
vertising are  the  two  most  valu- 
able public  servants  in  business 
today.  I  heir  whole  tendency 
is  to  raise  qualities  and  standard- 
ize them,  while  lowering  prices 
and  stabilizing  them. 
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MANY  READERS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  JUST  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT.  MAKE  A  PRAC- 
TICE OK   READING   AND  ANSWERING   THESE  ADVERTISEMEN  1 S.     THEY  ARE  CLASSIFIED   FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Real  Estate 


Patents 


A  Winter  Farm  On  South  Florida's  Attractive 

Ciiiif  CNtast,  All  ituiepeiulcnt  incdiiu-  from  a  small  cuiti- 
vated  area  in  the  lieart  of  Florida's  frost-proof  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing  district.  All  the  early  vegetables, 
marketed  at  highest  prices,  can  be  grown.  Oranges,  grn  pe- 
fruit,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  strawberries,  etc.,  ripening 
under  a  winter  sun,  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four 
crops  on  same  land  each  year— growing  season  .'!48  days. 
Beautiful,  progressive  little  cities  with  evi'ry  advant:igc. 
Hospitable  people  formerly  from  all  parts  of  United  States. 
Delightful  (dimate  affords  ideal  living  conditions  year 
'round.  Our  M-page  book  of  facts  and  photos  mailed  free. 
Asl<— J  A  Pride,  (ieneral  Industrial  Agent,  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway,  Suite  D-1,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Fertile  Virginia   Farms   Along  Chesapeake  & 

Ohio  Rwy.  at  .¥15  an  acre  ami  up  on  easy  terms.  Jlild 
climate,  rich  soil,  abundant  rainfall,  plentiful  and  cheap 
labor.  Convenient  to  F;astern  markets,  also  to  good 
schools  and  cliurches.  Write  for  free  illnstrateil  farm 
home  booklet — "Country  Life  in  Virginia",  and  low 
excursion  rates.  Address  K.  T.  Crawley,  Indu.s.  Agt., 
C.  &  O.  Rwy.,  Room  ]03(>,  Richmond,  Va. 


Twenty  Acres  In  San  Joaquin  Valley,  CaliFornia, 

in  fruits, vegetables,  alfalfa  with  cows,  pigs,  pnuln  vaiul  bees 
will  pay  you  steady,  substantial  protils.  Delightful  climate, 
rich  .soil,  good  schools,  churches,  tine  road.s.  Thrifty,  hos- 
pitable neighbors.  Write  for  free  book.s.  ('.  L.  .Seagraves, 
Gen.Colonization  Agt.,AT&Sl''  Ity.,  lilt  I  Ry.Kxch,, Chicago, 

Money-Making  Farms  Throughout    IS  Eastern 

States;  1  acre  to  1.0(111  acres,  $l."i  per  acre  up:  .sev<'ral  with 
livestock,  tools,  and  crops  included,  to  settle  estates;  big 
illustrated  catalogue  free.  E,  A,  Strout  Farm  Agency 
Dept.  67,  47  W.  ;J4th  St..  New  York. 

Virginia  Farms  Small  And  Large.  $15  An  Acre 

and  up.  Easy  payments,  mild  climate,  fertile  soil.  Ideal 
for  fruit,  stock  or  general  farming.  On  railroad  with  big 
markets  near-by.  Write  for  lists,  ti  aps, etc,  R  H,  I.aBaume, 
Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ry,,  ;'45  N,  &  W.  BIdg,,  Roanoke,  Va. 


NEW  YORK 


Hempstead  Lawns,  10  Miles  From  New  York; 

quarter  acre  for  $31M1;  terms  $!.">  cash,  $.5  month.  Hemp- 
stead has  fine  electric  train  service.  Send  for  maps  and 
illustrated  booklet  to  W.  Kaye,  277  Broadway,  New  ^'ork. 


Invent  Something  ;  Your  Ideas  May  Bring  Wealth ; 

our  free  book  tells  uhat  to  iiiveiil  and  how  to  obtain  a 
patent,  through  our  new  credit  systi'm  ;  write  today. 
Waters  &  Co.,  4304  Warder  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patents    Secured   Or   Fee   Returned.  Actual 

search  free.  .Send  sketch,  I'.llt;  F;ilitioTi  ilil-page  jiiitent 
book  free.  My  free  sales  ser\ice  gets  full  value,  (ieorge 
P.  Kimmel,  210  Barrister  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Inventors,   Do  Not  Sacrifice  Your  Inventions. 

(iet  full  money  value.  Reliable  bo<.k  Free.  Write  R.  S.  & 
A.  B.  Lacey,  lilS  Barrister  Uldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  That  Pay.    Proof  Given.    Protect  Your 

Idea!  Sciul  dati.  Advice  iuid  2  wonderful  books  free! 
F:.  E.  Vroomali  rit  Co.,  VSi  V  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Improvements  Wanted— Send  For  Free  Bulletins 

and  advice.  Hook  "Inventions  — Patenting  &  Promoting" 
F'ree  Lancaster& All wine.2640nray BIdg,, Washington,D.C 


Collections 


Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody," 

and  thereby  I  collect  .$2()ll,i)l«l  yearly  from  honest  debts  all 
over  the  world.  Write  for  the  storv  ()f  "Ben  Hur  and  the 
Bill,"  free,  Francis  (!.  Luke,  Cont'l  Nafl  Hank  BIdg.,  Salt 
Lakfl  City,  Utah,  U.  ,S.  A.    "Some  Ptiople  Dtui't  Like  Us." 


Duplicating  Devices 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiDiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


Our  "Modern"  Duplicator     —Yours  For  $2.40. 

No  Olue  or  Gelatine.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial.  :MIIOO  Users. 
Standard  for  15  Years.  Booklet  Free.  Sole  Mfrs.,  J,  D. 
Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  :)39  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Telegraphy 


Telegraphy— Wire  And  Wireless  &  Station  Agency 

Taught,  firaduates  Assisted,  oldest  ami  Largest  School. 
Catalog  F'ree.    Dodge's  Institute,  .'ilh  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


Motion  Picture  Plays 


Have  You  Ideas  For  Photoplays  Or  Stories?  If 

so,  we  will  accept  them  m  any  form  criticise  free— sell  on 
commission.  Big  Rewards!  Hundreds  miiking  money.  Get 
details  today.  Story  Rev.  Co.,  21  Jlain  Si,,  Auburn.  N,  Y, 

Write   Photoplays,  Short  Stories,  Poems:  Big 

Prices,  Constiint  demand.  No  corres|)onilence  course. 
Start  writing  and  .selling  at  once.  Details  free.  Atlas 
Pub,  Co.,  ■iU\  Atlas  BIdL.'.,  (,'incinnati,  O. 


Big  Prices  Paid  For  Photoplays.     Details  Free 

to  beginners;  no  experience  or  correspondence  course 
needed;  begin  work  now.   Producers  League,  :!17,  St. Louis. 


Get  Free  Book  Of  Valuable  Information  About 

profits  ami  jirize  offers  for  writing  iihotorilavs.  Rex  Pub- 
lislu-rs.  Box  17."iB,  Chic.-igo. 
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Old  Coins  Wanted 


Will  Pay  $5.00  To  $50.00  For  Large  Cent  Dated 

17ilfl.  N\  e  |iay  cash  premiums  on  all  large  cc-nts,  eagle  cents, 
etc.,  and  all  rarc>  coins  to  I'.i|2.  Thousanils  of  coins  and 
bills  wanted.  .Send  4c  for  our  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Cir- 
cular.   Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  C,  F'ort  Worth,  Tex. 
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Dull  Ra^or  Blades 


To  Convince  You ! !    We'll  Re-Edge  3  Blades  Free 

&  return  in  Handy  .Mailing  Case  with  "Inside  F'acts  on  Re- 
sharpening."    Parker-Warren  Lab.,  Klir  W.  42d  St,,  N.  Y., 


Resharpened  By  Our  New  Process,  2c  Each.  Guar- 
anteed. Each  blade  Floned,  Hair-Tested  and  wrapped  Indi- 
vidually, .IonesKeeiiedgeCo.,Dcpt.C,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass, 


Insects  Wanted 


I  Buy  Hundreds  Of  Insects,  Butterflies.  Each 

Slimmer  at  5c  to  $7.00  each,  for  museums,  artwork,  if 
properly  fixed.  Men,  women  send  2c  stamp  for  flctails 
telling  all,    Sinclair,  Bx.  214,  D-il5,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Business  Opportunities 

Build  A  Business   Of  Your  Own.  And  Esca, 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Biisiiie' 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  F'ew  opportunities 
profitable.  Send  for  "Pointers"  today,  American  C 
lection  Service,  r.l  .State  St,,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Get  In  Business  For  Yourself.    Big  Money  Fro' 

start  selling  our  underwear  and  hosiery  direct  to  e<  , 
sumer.    Write  today.     C.  &  D.  Co.,  (irand  Rapids,  Mir , 

Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 

Typewriter  Pricet  Smashed.  "Spot  Cash."  Gaer 

will  save  you  money.  L.  C.  Srnitlis.  Olivers,  Remiii^^tons,  U 
derwoods,  Royals,  etc.  Your  rhoi<'e  of  :m  machines  at  | 
to  $15.  Guaranteed  for  3  yenrs.  Send  today  for  descriptl 
circular.  Dearborn  Typewriter  Kxeh..  Depl.y^,  C'hicaKo,! 

' """"""""" """"""""""" """"" ^^^^   

Of  Interest  to  Women 


Become   A   Trained    Nurse    By   Home  Stuc 

course.  Nurses  earn  $15  to  a  week.  Diplomas  reco 
nized  by  best  Doctors.  Hospital  experience  nSvvn  if  i 
sired.  Established  12  years.  Kasy  term--.  Cataloj^  F« 
American  School  for  Nurses,  IjHO  La  Salle.  Cbirugf),  111. 


How  to  Entertain 


Plays,  Vaudeville   Sketches,  Monologues,  Di 

locues.  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes,  Uecitatioi 
Tableaux,  Drills.  Musical  Pieces.  Make  Up  Goods.  Lar 
Catalog  Free.    T.  S,  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  44,  Chicago. 


Short  Stories  Wanted 


Writers— Stones,  Poems,  Plays.  Etc.,  Are  Want€ 

for  publication.  G  od  ideas  brinu'  bit?  money.  Subm 
Mss.  or  writt*  Literary  lUireau,  C\V5,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


HIGH-GRADF  SALESMEN   AND    AGENTS  ARE   IN   BIG    DrM.\ND.      TO  THOSE  WHO  LAN   QUALIFY,   THE   FOLLOWING  ADVERTISEMENTS  PRESENT   MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 


Agents  Wanted 


Agents  Wall  ted 


Agents  Wanted 


Every  Household  On  Farm— In  Small  Town  Or 

Suburbs— where  oil  lainiis  arc  used,  needs  and  will  buy 
tlie  wonderful  Aladdin  Mantle  Lump,  burns  common  coal 
oil  (Kerosene);  gives  a  lii;t  t  live  times  as  bright  as  elec- 
tric. Awarded  Gold  Medal  .\t  San  Francisco  Exposition. 
Hundreds  with  rigs  earning  big  income  without  previous 
experience.  No  cash  required.  We  furnish  capital  to 
reliable  men.  Write  quick  for  wltolesale  prices,  territory 
and  sample  lamp  for  free  trial.  Address  Nearest  Office. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  004  Aladdin  BIdg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  504  Thermos  BIdg.,  New  York  City. 


Big  Textile   Mills  Want   Ambitious   Men  And 

women  everywhere  to  show  latest  dress  labrics.  neckwear, 
hosiery  and  underwear.  400  st\ h's.  Kasy  sates.  Values 
beat  stores.  Many  making  big  profits  weekly.  All  or 
spare  time.  Complete  samj)le  outAt  starts  you.  Steadfast 
Mills.  58  Remsen  St..  Cohoes.  N.  Y. 

Agents— Handle  Latest  Sensation;  Little  Marvel, 

self-lighting  burner  attachment;  ju^l  out:  fits  any  burn  r; 
retails  \hv;  made  by  makers  of  famous  Simplex  ligliter: 
call,  write.  Automatic  Gas  Ai>pliance  Co.,  Inc.,  27  East 
14th  St.,  New  York. 

The   Prosperous   Agent   Is   The   Davis  Agent. 

Why  ?  Our  soap  and  toilet  combinations  get  the  money 
with  Huge  profit.  (Jreat  Crew  managers  [troposition.  Re- 
peat orders  (ialore  I  Worlds  Largest  Factory  Backs  You. 
Write  E,  M.  Davis.  President.  Kill  Davis  Hldg.,  Chicago. 

Just  Show  Them  -The  New  Adjustable  Floor  And 

wall  mo[is.  dustle.ss  dusters  and  fsanitary  brushes  Sell  Them- 
selves. Big  line.  Big  l*rolits.  Agents  write  Silver-Cham- 
berlin  Co.,  Maple  St.  &  Boulevard.  Clayton.  N.  J. 

Reliable  Man  18  To  60  V/anted  In  Each  Locality 

to  represent  big  s\r\  and  aci  irh  nt  insurance  company  with 
amazing,  startling,  sensational  new  .selling  plan  Apply 
(luick  t(»  W.  (i.  Critchlow.  Department  :.'7l  1,  Covington,  Ky. 


Agents  —  Deal  In  Dollars.     Make  Dollars.  The 

Jules  Folding  For  able  Electric  l^amp  contains  new,  ex- 
clusive, patented  features.  Sell  in  homes,  offices  and 
hospitals.    Rose-Strauss  Co.,        W.  4Kth  St..  New  York. 

Jubilee  Spark  Intensifier.      Newest  Automobile 

specialty.  Banishes  sj'ark  ping  trouble.  Sells  on  sight. 
Whirlwind  success.  Fortune  to  agents.  Write  quick, 
.lubilee  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Agenls-We   Have   One  Of  The  Best  Paying 

agency  propositions  in  the  U.  S.  If  you  are  not  making 
as  mui;h  as  $10  '  a  month  write  to  Nov<dty  Cutlery  Co., 
40  Bar  St..  Canton.  O. 

Agents —Customers  Like  Our  Hosiery  And  Re- 
order. We  want  more  customers  and  will  jiay  you  well 
to  g  t  them.  Write  now  for  terms  and  free  .samples. 
Talca  Hosiery  Co..       East  Ave..  Hoehesier.  N.  Y. 

Free  Sample    Nosplash  Water   Strainers  Sell 

themselves— ni»  talking  experience  unnecessarv.  Profits 
big.    Sendee  (mailingcost).    S.  K.  Union  Filter'Co..  N.  Y. 

Agents;   Ho-Ro-Co  Skin  Soap  And  Toilet  Goods 

plan  beats  evervthing  for  agents*  profits.  Rotiico,  :i(is  N. 
yn.I,  St.  ],.mis.  Mo. 


Agents:  Large  Profits.   Free  Samples.   Gold  Sign 

Letters  ff.r  stoie  :ni  I  ..tliee  windows.  Afiy  one  can  )iut  on. 
Bi4  demand.   .'Mela  I  lie  1  ,et  i.-r  ( 'u..  4:i';  N.  ( 'lark  St..( 'tiicatfo. 


L.  M.  Palmer.  Of  Glen  Allen,  Ala..  Put  Out  On 

trial  li'H  Wendell  Compressed  Air  \\'ashing  Machines.  He 
went  around  a  few  days  later  to  collect  and  in  every  single 
instance  save  one  he  got  the  money.  This  is  a  brand  new 
proposition.  Patented;  is  an  amazing  invention.  Agents 
coining  money.  A  sale  at  nearly  every  house.  Does  week's 
wash  in  3  to  (i  minutes.  Works  like  magic.  No  charge  for 
territory.  Write  now.  Wendell  Vacuum  Washer  Co.,  966 
Oak  St.,  Leipsic.  O. 


A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

PureSpun  Aluminum  Utensils  and  Specialties.  W'e  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  tiie  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  cludee  of  territory.  American  Aluminum  Mfg. 
Co.,  Division  X.  Lemont.  III. 


Agents.     The   Midget  Vest    Pocket  Garment 

Hanger  sells  on  sight.  The  most  attractive  proposition 
evrr  offered.  No  cunipetilion.  Article  fully  protected  by 
U.  S.  and  foreign  patents.  Address  The  Silvex  Company, 
Dept.  C.  171  Madij-oa  Ave.,  New  York. 


In  Every  Locality  To  Sell  And  Handle  Solicitors 

in  selling  new  lype  vacuum  cleaner — machine  patented 
and  guaranteed  for  life  — sample  free  to  workers— exclusive 
territory  —  big  i  roposition  —  big  profits.  Evans  Mfg., 
cm  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Agents,  Sell  *'Kant  Leak"  Rain  Coats.   $5  Kind 

for  s:J.1)8.  Fast  Seller;  Big  Profit.  Capital  not  required. 
We  save  you  time  and  mo  ev  by  delivering  direct  to  cus- 
tomer.   Comer  J.fg.  Co..  VZ  Motor  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Join  The  Big  Christy  Organization.  Sell  House- 
hold necessities.  I'niimited  demand.  Big  Specialties. 
Enormous  profits.  Apply  immediatelv.  Arthur  N.  Christy 
&  Co..  Dept.  4,  Newark,  New  York  Stale. 


Agents— Kleanol  Sanitary  Brushes  Pay  You  Big 

profits;  fast  sellers;  big  line.  Get  information  from 
largest  wire  twisted  bru-h  makers.  Kleanol  Brush  Co., 
Inc..  DejU.  40.  Springfield.  JIass. 

Agents.    Steady  Income  With  Brand  New  Self' 

Lathering  Mechanics'  Soap.  Reiieats  eveiy  week.  Actu- 
ally "does  twice  the  work  in  half  tiie  time."  Big  sales. 
Research  Chemical  Ci».,  Dept.  B,  Western  Springs,  111. 

Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  fijod  fiavorsin  tubi'S  (savingSO'V  I.  Exceptionally 
large  profits.  Exclusive  territory.*  Permanent  business. 
C.  IL  Stuart  &  Co.,       Union,  Newark.  N.  Y. 

Sell  Rich  Look  ing   Durable    Imported    36  x  68 

Rugs  at  .$1  eacli  and  at  a  jtntfit  of  .'j(lc.  Positive  .sellers. 
Write  for  furt'.ier  details.    U.  Condon.  Stonington,  Jle. 

Sells  Like  Hot  Cakes;  New  Laundry  Wax,  Per- 
fumes clothes  with  lasting  violet  perfume  ;  won-  ing  outfit 
.')C.;  new  (iffer.    Perfume  Gloss,  LiC  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Agents  To  Sell  Eureka  Steel  Ranges"  From  Wag- 
ons, <m  notes  or  for  cash.  Big  money  maker  for  live  men. 
Catalogue  Free.    Eureka  Steel  Ran^e  Co..  O'Fallon.  Ills. 


Agents:  For    Everbrite**  Gold  Glass  Letters  For 

window  signs  and  bouse  numbers.  Make  a  jiermancnt 
luisiness.    (Miieago  <;lass  Novelty  Go,,  Marion.  Iiui 


Agents— Men  Or  Women  — A  Real—Honest  To 

goodness— sells  itself  line — over  2.">0  light  weight,  popular 
priced  necessities.  Liberal  commission.  Big  money  can  be 
made  at  the  start.  No  capital — no  experience  required. 
Enormous  demand — sells  fast— big  repeaters.  Valuable 
territory  open— all  or  spare  time.  Elegant  Agents'  Outfit 
furnished  Free.  Write  today.  Postal  will  do.  American 
Products  Co.,  3568  American  BIdg.,  Cincinnati  O. 

Agents  Wanted.     Man   Or  Woman  For  Each 

town  to  sell  labor-saving,  heavily-bouiiht  household  neces- 
sity. Sell  either  house  to  house  or  to  dealers.  Liberal 
commissions  and  other  selling  helps.  Instantaneous  seller. 
Season  now  on.  A  great  proposition  for  all  or  spare  time. 
Exclusive  territory  to  earnest  hustlers,  W^rite  at  once. 
V.  B.  Jepson.  Dept.  W.  Woolworth  BIdg..  New  York. 

Agents:   Big  Profits   On   Every  Sale.  Several 

sales  every  day  easy.  High  grade  Presidential  election 
advertising  specialty.  Almost  every  manufacturer,  mer- 
chant, bank  w  ill  buy.  Write  quick  for  free  s  imple. 
Historical  Research  Society,  111  Montgomery  Building. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Line, 

New  Accident  and  Health  Policy,  $50(W  principal  sum. 
$100  monthly  for  accident  or  sickness.  All  accidents  and 
sicknesses  covered.  Premium  $10  yearly.  One-half  above 
benefits  for  $.')  yearly.   Underwriters,  Dept.B,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Will  Advance  Expenses  And  Pay  Straight  Week- 
ly salary  of  $18  to  man  or  woman  witli  fair  education  and 
;;ood  references.  No  canvassing.  Staple  line.  Old-estab- 
lished firm.  G.  M.  Nichols,  Philadeljiliia.  Pa..  Pepper  BIdg. 

Smoker   Wanted  — We   Want  Silent  Salesmen 

who  will  smoke  a  pipe  and  get  paid  for  it.  Send  no  money, 
just  write  for  particulars.  M.  H.  Putnam,  607  West  51st 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Hosiery  Manufacturer  Offers  Permanent  Position 

supjilying  regular  customers  at  mill  prices.  LargemoiUhly 
income  earned.  Al  or  spare  time.  For  particulars.  Address 
('.  Parker  Mills,  2737  North  I:^th  St..  Philailelphia,  Pa. 

1916's  Sensation!     11  Piece  Toilet  Set  Selling 

like  wildfire  at  §1,  with  $1  Carving  Set  Fiee'  Enormous 
jniilits!  Tremendous  hiti  Blake  big  money  every  week. 
Write  quick!    Pierce  Chemical  Co..  Dept.  D,  Chicago. 


Endless   Neckties    12  Ties  In   One.     Sells  To 

everv  man.  Steady  inconu'.  Big  I'rofit.  Write  at  once, 
Kmlless  Necktie  Co..  Di-pt.  :l.  Kansas  Citv.  Mo. 


Big  30?o  Commission  ToLive  Agent  On  New  Liberal 

$2(iO()  accident  poliiry.  .$.'>  yearly  pays  for  injuries,  sickness. 
Double  benefits,  $10.  Photo-identification  (in  leather  case) 
free  with  policy.  Underwriters.  134  ■-F.  Ins,  Exch.,  Chicago. 

Earn  Money  Showing  Queen  Fabric  Dress  Goods. 

Honest,  ambitious  men  and  womeii  wanted.  Whole  or  i>art 
time.  Experience  unnecessary.  Instructions  ready.  Be  first. 
gu4'en  Fabric  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  434,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Agents  — Everywhere — To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

high  grade  calling  and  business  cards.  Large  profits;  out- 
fit Free.    Formans,  Box  <i!l3  W,  Waterbury.  Conn. 

Advertising  Stickers,  Inexpensive  And  Effective 

advertising;  a  universal  Imsine.ss  help;  splendid  field  for 
agents.   St,  LouisStickerCo..  Dept.C.  10.')  PineSt..  St.Louis, 

Everybody  Knows  Fuller  Brushes.   Agents  Make 

big  money  selling  them.  Write  for  terms.  Fuller  iii  ush  Co., 
r>:>  Hojidley  PL.  Hartford,  Conn.,  or  Hock  Island.  III. 

Women  Agents  Wanted 

Corsetieres'  Our  Guaranteed  Corsets  Retail  $2.00 

np.  No  coni|ii-tition.  Hitiu'cst  money  ii.aking  pro|M)sii  ion. 
Get  particulars.     W  ade  Corset  Co,,'  7'J  E.  liJlst  .St,,  N.  Y. 


High-Grade  Salesmen 

Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.      Experience  Ul 

necessary.  Earn  Big  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail  durilt 
spare  time,  only  eif^ht  weeks'  time  required,  one  or  tw, 
hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy  work,  hundreds 
good  positions  to  select  from.  Write  today  for  free  boo 
"A  Knight  of  the  Grip",  containing  full  particulars  aii 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  eartf 
ing  Big  Salaries.  Address  Dept.  B-47  National  Salesmen 
Training  Association.  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisc* 

Side    Line    For    Salesmen   Calling   On  Dm 

grocery  and  hardware  stores.  A  revolutionary  idea 
heavily  bought  household  necessity.  Sample  sli[is  in 
pocket.  Sells  on  sight  everywhere.  Liberal  commissiol 
and  selling  helps.  Our  big  national  advertising  helps  yo 
sales.  Season  now  on.  American  Seedtape  Co..  Dept.  ( 
Woolworth  BIdg..  New  York, 

Wanted  —  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made-Tl» 

measure  high-grade  men's  tailored  suitsf  l  om  $9.50  to $22,110 
Make  Big  money  weekly.    Elegant  large  book  outfit  free  ' 
Experience  unnecessary.    No  pf>cket  folder  affair.  Splen 
did  opportunity  to  make  money.     Handy  Dandy  Line 
Dept.  A,  411  So.  Saniramon  St..  Chicago. 

Be  A  Business  Builder  In    1916.     Study  The 

Science  of  Business  Building.  It  will  bring  Succes^ 
for  you  as  for  75,000  others.  Write  for  free  Sheldon 
Book  today.  The  Sheldon  School,  528  Gunther  Building, 
Chicago. 

Salesmen:  Pocket  Side  Line,  New  Live  Proposi' 

tion,  all  merchants  in  towns  of  KHJ.OfJO  and  under  want  it. 
Pays  $5,00  com.  on  each  sale.  No  collecting,  no  risk  to 
merchant.  We  take  back  unsold  goods.  Easiest,  biggest 
paying  side  line.  Canfield  Mfg.  Co.,  208  Sigel  St..  Chicago. 

Big  Opportunity   For  Sales  Mgr.  Capable  Of 

Organizing  agency  force.  Exclusive  rights.  New.  Fast  sell- 
ing.$7..50adding  machine.  Does  work  of  expensive  machines. 
Dept.  C,  Calculator  Sales  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Salesmen  — Make  Big  Money  On  Our  Convex 

Portraits  38c.  Frames  35c.  Glass  20c.  Largest,  house  in 
America,  Est.  15  years.  Samples  Free.  The  Culver  Co.. 
Box  101,  Westerville,  O.  

Great  Profits.  New  Specialty  For  Merchants.  .Sells 

$l3,(.H),  your  profit  $10.25.  No  competition.  Exc.  Territory. 
Free  sample.    Sayers  Co.,  401  Wainwright.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Male  Help  Wanted 

Wanted  — Sales  And  AdvertisingWriter.  We  Have 

an  opening  in  our  Sales  Organization  for  a  man  not  youni:er 
than  thirty  nor  older  than  forty  years.  Bis  qualitications 
should  be  about  as  follows:  He  must  have  a  thorough  ed- 
ucation in  English — college  preferred.  He  must  have  ex- 
perience in  advertising  and  selling.  He  should  be  able  to 
write  copy  with  facility;  in  fact  he  should  bec<nne  our 
Master  Salesman  on  paper.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  write  a 
large  part  and  direct  and  supervise  all  of  the  copy  for  ! 
everything  we  publish.  Selling  experience  is  absolutely  j 
necessary,  because  he  will  have  charge  of  the  c<»mpiIation  . 
of  our  Salt's  Manuals  and  .selling  instructions  of  every  kind 
and  description.  The  ordinary,  everyday,  highfaluting  ad- 
vertising wiiter  whc)  writes  copy  for  advertisements  in  na- 
tional magazines  would  be  useless  in  this  position.  This  i?? 
a  difficult  position  to  fill,  am!  we  shall  expect  to  pay  a  lib- 
eral salary  for  the  right  kind  of  a  man.  Remember  what 
we  want— a  Master  Salesman  on  Paper,  Address  Henry 
Theobald,  President,  Tfdedo  Scale  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio.  All 
communications  will  be  guarded  as  strictly  confidential. 

Men  Wanted  To  Make  Toy  Soldiers ;  Spare  Time 

work  or  business.  .  War  stopped  imiioi  tation:  greatest  de- 
niaiui.  We  buv  scddiers  all  \ear.  Castingff.rtn  outfit  $2.50. 
Bt.oklct  free.  "Toy  Soldier  .Mfg..  32  L'niun  Sq..  New  York. 


COLLIER'S     FOR     FEBRUARY     19,  1916 


"Just  that!"  replied  Captain  Bill, 
smoothing  the  stubble  on  his  red  chin 
with  the  palm  of  his  red  hand  and  then 
tugging  at  his  stragglipg  red  mustache 
that  drooped  down  from  the  corners  of 
his  upper  lip  like  the  unkempt  whiskers 
of  a  disconsolate  tiger  cat. 

"Nothin'  unlawful,  Bill,  I  hope?" 
'  queried  the  trader  slyly. 

"Sure  not!  You  know  I'm  peaceful 
as  a  pet  seal.  Nothin'  worse  than  may- 
hem, arson,  murder!  All  you  know  is 
that  I'm  in  an  all-fired  hurry  to  get 
back  dowTistream." 

"Then  here  goes!" 

HE  dived  down  the  steps,  leaped  to 
the  bank,  and  began  driving  the  na- 
tives, all  the  white  men  he  could  con- 
script and  an  occasional  squaw,  to  the 
work.  A  solid  file,  pack-laden,  jostled  and 
crowded  down  the  landing  stage,  while 
an  empty-handed  one  swarmed  like  sol- 
dier ants  up  a  gangplank  that  Captain 
Bill  caused  to  be  thrown  ashore.  The 
mate  stormed  and  swore.  The  natives 
chatted  and  yelped.  The  dogs  on  the 
bank  barked  with  excitement.  The 
checkers  lost  count  and  were  told  by 
Hetties  to  do  the  best  they  could  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  And  Tim  Sullivan, 
who  had  washed  up  and  changed  his 
grease-stained  jumper  for  shore-going 
garb,  listened  to  what  his  old  friend, 
Captain  Bill,  had  to  impart  in  the  con- 
fidential quarter  of  the  captain's  cabin, 
then  went  below,  donned  the  greasy 
jumpers  again,  and  did  his  share  by 
swearing  at  the  natives  who  were 
bringing  the  cordwood  aboard  and  pil- 
ing it  up  in  the  bow,  along  the  main- 
deck  alley,  and  blocking  up  the  boiler 
room.  The  unloading  of  the  Louisy  Ann 
on  that  date  constitutes  another  Yukon 
record  that  still  stands  after  nearly 
twenty  years  of  gold-laden  history. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  lazy  haze  had  given  way  to  the 
early  sunlight  and  the  still,  wooded 
banks  of  the  river  looked  like  the  back 
drop  of  a  theatre  curtain  depicting  pri- 
meval peace.  Captain  Bill  crawled  from 
the  bunk  where  he  had  caught  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  saw  that  the  lines  were 
being  cast  off,  that  a  part  of  Circle  City 
was  still  asleep,  that  the  dogs  were  not 
yapping  from  the  banks,  yawned,  and 
called  down  the  tube  to  see  if  Tim  Sulli- 
van or  his  understudy  was  in  charge. 
It  was  Tim's  voice  that  answered,  and 
his  speech  was  drowned  by  the  muffled 
roar  of  the  safety  valve. 

"I've  figured  it  out,  Tim,"  bawled  Cap- 
tain Bill.  "He'll  be  about  sixty  hours 
ahead  of  us,  because  he's  not  losin' 
much  time.  So  we'll  turn  her  loose  and 
drive  her  for  all  she  can  stand  to  catch 
him  before  he  hits  the  lower  river, 
where  we  might  miss  him.  Let  her 
go!" 

By  force  of  habit  he  jangled  the 
bells  and  swung  the  blunt,  shallow  nose 
of  the  Louisy  Ann  out  until  his  keen 
eye  caught  the  main  current,  and  then 
he  grinned  back  at  the  camp  in  a  con- 
fident way  and  said  to  it:  "Circle,  I've 
been  to  you  oncet  without  settin'  my 
No.  11  on  your  shores.  But,  by  the 
Lord  Almighty,  when  I  come  back  I'll 
git  off  because  I'll  have  somethin'  to 
tell  some  of  you,  or  know  the  reason 
whyas  and  whereis!" 

■Through  the  Yukon  Flats,  where  the 
sand  banks  and  channels  were  treach- 
erous, he  took  the  wheel  himself  to  make 
certain  of  speed,  although  his  native 
pilots  were  the  best  on  the  river;  but 
after  that  he  indulged  in  a  long  sleep. 
For  fifty  straight  running  hours  he 
drove  the  Loiusy  Ann  before  making 
inquiry,  and  then  called  the  natives  of 
a  scattered,  poverty-ridden  village  to 
the  bank  with  his  whistle,  stopped  the 
wheel,  and  drew  close.  He  was  fluent 
in  the  native  tongue  and  asked  infor- 
mation. "Has  any  white  man  passed 
down  lately— white  man  in  a  skiff?" 

A  native  who  had  been  to  Circle  City  as 
a  fireman  and  was  proud  of  it  promptly 
answered.  "Yes,  the  white  miner  you 
call  Three-Finger  Sharley.  Four  hours," 
he  ticked  off  on  his  fingers  to  make  cer- 
tain,   "No  stop  here." 

CAPTAIN  BILL  heaved  a  twist  of  the 
terrible  "sheep  dip"  ashore,  jangled 
the  bells  for  speed,  and  the  steamboat 
resumed  her  journey,  while  he  paced 
thoughtfully  backward  and  forward  on 
the  texas  and  thought  of  the  different 
cut-offs  that  a  skiff  might  take.  There 
could  be  but  one  or  two  sloughs,  and 
,he  concluded  that  they  would  save  so 
little  that  probably  the  fugitive  would 
prefer  to  keep  the  main  stream  and 
swift  water.  Farther  down  toward  the 
imouth,  .<!eeking  a  man  in  a  skiff  with 
,a  river  steamboat  would  be  like  trying 
to  pick  a  needle  from  a  haymow  with 
a  pair  of  boxing  gloves,  and  for  reasons 


of  his  own  he  very  much  desired  to 
overhaul  Three-Fingered  Charley  be- 
fore that  slippery  gentleman  reached 
St.  Michaels.  He  dared  not  run  after 
dusk  now,  lest  his  prey  be  encamped 
for  the  night.  Moreover,  he  dared  not 
run  at  full  speed  because  the  river 
had  widened  until  in  places  its  distant 
shores  were  nothing  more  than  hazy, 
billowy  lines  of  solid  green,  making  a 
boat  inshore  almost  invisible.  Captain 
Bill  passed  the  time  lolling  about  by 
the  corners  of  the  pilot  house  and  scan- 
ning the  river  with  an  antiquated,  bat- 
tered brass  spyglass  that,  having  been 
won  at  cribbage  from  a  whaling  skip- 
per, was  his  proudest  possession. 

It  was  almost  noon,  and  the  little 
waves  of  the  river  were  throwing  mil- 
lions of  tiny,  evanescent  spears  of  light 
upward,  when,  lazily  leaning  against 
the  pilot  house,  he  gave  a  grunt, 
straightened  up,  looked  alert,  and 
grinned  broadly  as  he  lowered  his 
glass,  collapsed  it  with  a  snap,  and 
rang  for  half  speed. 

""Tim,"  he  called  down  the  tube, 
"we're  overhaulin'  him  on  the  port  side. 
Turn  the  sewin'  machine  over  to  Hank, 
and  just  be  leanin'  out  of  the  port  door 
kind  of  careless  like,  so's  you  can  hear 
what's  said.  It  might  be  handy  for  me 
to  have  all  the  white  men  witnesses  I 
can  get." 

Then  he  leaned  out  of  the  pilot-house 
window,  bawled  for  the  mate  and  sent 
him  to  the  bow  on  a  fictitious  mission, 
and  told  the  native  pilot  to  come  slow- 
ly alongside  the  skiff  that  could  be  seen 
ahead.  He  went  down  the  steps  and 
loitered  on  the  hurricane  deck. 

Three-Fingered  Charley  eyed  the 
steamboat  apprehensively,  but  saw 
nothing  to  indicate  trouble.  Appar- 
ently she  was  just  dawdling  her  way 
down  the  stream,  in  no  particular 
haste,  with  Captain  Bill's  lank  form 
and  broad  shoulders  lolled  over  a  brace 
and  surrounded  by  a  haze  of  cigarette 
smoke.  The  captain  waved  his  hand 
and  yelled:  "Hello!  That  you,  Charley? 
You're  sure  some  wanderin'." 

THE  boat  gave  no  sign  of  stopping 
and  slowly  churned  past,  as  if  intent 
on  going  its  lazy  way.  "The  fugitive  gave 
a  deep  breath  of  relief  and  then  cupped 
his  hands  and  bawled  back:  "What's 
your  rush.  Bill?    Wait  a  minute!" 

Captain  Bill  shouted  to  the  pilot  to 
ring  the  engines  down,  and  when  the 
skiff  came  abreast  said:  "Well,  what  do 
you  want?  Anything  I  c'n  do  for  you?" 
"How  about  givin'  me  a  lift  down?" 
"Down?    How  far  you  goin'?"  Bill 
asked  indifferently. 
"St.  Mikes." 

"Lord  Almighty,  Charley.  You  ain't 
goin'  outside,  are  you?  You  don't  mean 
to  say  you've  hit  it  rich?  If  that's  so, 
I'll  have  to  trim  you  for  a  good  fare." 

The  answer  was  just  what  the  astute 
Captain  Bill  had  hoped  it  might  be, 
knowing  that  Three-Fingered  Charley 
was  never  known  to  part  with  money 
if  such  an  unpleasant  parting  could  be 
avoided.  He  even  expected  the  whine 
that  followed. 

"Hit  nothin'!  I'm  plum  disgusted 
and  mo.st  busted.  Got  to  go  outside  to 
raise  some  dough  by  sellin'  a  claim  or 
two  if  I  can.  Got  just  about  enough  to 
pay  a  steerage  out  to  Seattle.  Had  to 
leave  all  I  had  with  the  old  woman  and 
the  kids  up  in  Circle." 

He  was  now  hanging  to  the  strake 
and  drifting  slowly  with  the  steamboat, 
and  was  so  close  that  Captain  Bill  could 
observe  the  play  of  his  features.  He 
saw  that  Three-Fingered  Charley  sud- 
denly appeared  to  remember  something 
and  looked  a  trifle  apprehensive. 

"You  ain't  been  as  far  as  Circle, 
have  you.  Bill?"  he  asked  with  a  fine 
pretense  of  carelessness.  Evidently  he 
was  making  a  calculation  on  how  long 
it  had  been  since  he  had  seen  the  steam- 
boat pass  him  upward  bound,  and  was 
puzzled  by  her  unexpectedly  quick  re- 
turn. For  an  instant  he  had  Captain 
Bill  in  a  corner,  but  the  latter  cheer- 
fully arose  to  the  occasion. 

"Nope.  Didn't  get  that  far  this  trip. 
.Just  left  a  bunch  of  stuff  along  the 
line  and  for  a  new  post  up  beyond  the 
Flats.  Goin'  back  to  Circle  direct, 
though,  soon's  I  can  get  down  to 
Michaels  and  load  up." 

Three-Fingered  Charley  appeared  re- 
lieved and  reassured.  "Well,  ain't  you 
goin'  to  gimme  a  lift.  Bill?" 

"Reckon  I'll  have  to  if  you  ain't  got 
no  money  to  pay  your  fare,  and  you 
say  you  ain't  got  none,"  Captain  Bill 
growled. 

"You're  right  about  that,  pardner.  If 
I  had  any  money  you  could  be  dead 
sure  I'd  pay  all  right,  all  right;  becnu^e 
I'm  in  a  hurry.  Don't  want  to  miss  the 
boat  outside," 
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What  You 
Need  Are 


Piston 
Rings 


?Tmiiii;ini!nniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiFi[nt;[!niii!nTniiTTTTWTTmiiiiii'iii!i'iiii!iiif!i"i 


That's  what  the  experienced  garage 
or  repair  man  will  tell  you  when  you 
are  having  power  or  carbon  trouble. 

He  knows  that  loss  of  power,  poor 
compression,  excessive  carbon,  waste 
of  gasoline  and  oil  are  due  to  the 
worn-out,  leaky  piston  rings. 

When  your  car  is  overhauled  put  in 
\5M^eor  Piston  Rings.  They  will 
prove  an  investment  of  equal  perma- 
nence with  your  motor.  They  will 
pay  for  themselves  in  saving  of  gas 
and  oil. 


ALlUMllNluiMi 

^  PISTONS 
for  FORDS 


Have  them  installed  by  your  garage  or  re- 
pair man.  All  good  supply  houses  have 
them  in  stock. 

Send  for  FREE  booklet — '•To  Have  and  to  Hold 
Power" — the  standard  handbook  on  gas  engine  corn- 
It  tells  what  \^iM».Vwoor  efficiency  means. 


pression. 


Manufactured  by 


LYNITEAlum- 
P  inum  Pistons 


$30 


fully  equipped  with 

\£Mv^oer  Piston  Rings. 

Makes  a  combination  that 
out-classes  anything  for  pro- 
ducing snap,  speed,  power, 
silence  and  economy  in  Fords. 


McQUAY-NORRIS  MFG.  CO. 
St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Factory; 
W.  H.  Banfield  &  Sons,  372  Pape   Ave..  Toronto. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 

Pittsburg  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Cincinnati  Seattle  Kansas  City 

St.  Paul  Atlanta  Denver 

Dallas 


Electrre  Light 

E(my  motorcycle  samJIt" 
New  coQHtor  bruke— mo- 
torcycio  mud-cuarda, 
Btfind  and  luKCuee  carrier 
— motorcycio  pedala— lonar 
rubber  irrip  motorcycle 
handle  bofB— completo 
tool  kit  and  tir 
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Fisk  Thorn-Proof 
Non  Ski.I  Tiren  -  boauti- 
fiil  (it.i^h.  Other  new 
features.  Write  TODAY. 


Shipped  to  you  at 
our  risk,  without  a 
penny  down.  If  you 
Icpep  the  wonderful 
1916  Arrow,  pay  just 
a  small  amount  each 
month  while  you 
rtde.  Write  now 
for  freo  catalog, 

1916  Arrow -New 

Motorcycle  Type 

Manyremarkable  new  features. 
A  splendid  value.   Just  what 

bicycle  riderfl  winh  for.  All  sizes, 
bays.  men.  women. 

Write  Today  J°%"J5^kf  {."S,","^ 

pay-a«.joii-ric)e  olTor.  Send  NOW. 
ARROW  CYCLE  CO.,  Dapt.  ^S'i'i 
ClUornI,  Av.  A  i9th  St.,  Chicago 


'2>ofh  Throw  Awdy 
Sfeur  WbrnTTre^^ 

You  Can  Get  5000  Miles  More  Service 

out  of  them  by  *'  half -soling  "  them  \vith  Durable  Steel 
Studded  Treads.  European  Motorists  have  been  doing 
this  for  the  past  three  years  and  getting  from  lo.ooo 
to  15,000  miles  from  one  set  of  tires.  In  eight  months 
over  30,000  American  Motorists  have  followed  their 
example  and  are  saving  $50  to$200a  vear  in  tire  expense. 
Wa  nAliVAt*  FrAA  without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay 
ff  C  £/CUVCr  1  rcc  the  express  and  allow  you  to  be 
the  judge.  DURABLE  TREADS  double  the  hfe  of  your 
tires  and  are  sold  under  a  signed  g'oarantee  for  5,000 
miles  wlthoat  pane-tare.  Applied  in  your  own  garage  in 
thirty  minutes. 

QnA^««1  nS«*AA».«4-  offered  to  motorists  in  new 
OpeCiai  LFISCOUni  territory  on  first  shipment  di- 
rect from  factory. 
MAIL  TODAY— SAVE  THE  DISCOUNT 
The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co.  * 
28A  Tread  BIdg.,  Denver,  Cob.   68A  Transportation  BIdg.,  Chicago 
720-82A  Woolworth  BIdg..  New  York" 
Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  without  obligation, 
full  information,  sample,  guarantee,  etc. 


NAME. 


My  tire  sizes  are. 


B  B  a  s  a  §i 


Be  an  Expert 
Accountant 


There  are  ai.urnl.-itit  opportunities  for  advancement, 
power  and  hie  pay  for  the  expert  accountant  in  every 
large  city.    Large  annUHl  ine(>nies  are  not  tjneominon, 

LET  US  TRAIN  YOU  BY  MAIL 
at  home  in  your  spare  time.  Earn  while  you  learn,  and 
receive  training  under  direct  supervision  of  Wm.  A.  Chase. 
Ex-Pres.  American  Ass'n  C  P.  A.  Examiners  Course 
prepared  by  noted  experts.  Covers  every  feature.  Pre- 
pares for  C  P.  A.  examinations  in  any  state  Cost  is  small 
—easy  payments  Previous  experience  unnecessarj'— in- 
struction adapter!  to  each  student 's  individual  needs  Oar 
training  qualifies  you  from  the  ground  up— elementary  and 
advanced  accounting,  auditing,  business  organization,  etc. 
SPECIAL  REDUCED  RATE  OFFER 
Write  NOW  for  present  reduced  rate  scholarship  partic- 
ulars, and  free  booi<  of  accountancy  facts.  Do  it  NOW! 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.Z40-HACbicafo 
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Is  your  cigarette  sensible  ? 


All  we  say  is  this — make  sure  your  steady  ciga- 
rette is  sensible,  whether  it  is  Fatima  or  some 
other  cigarette. 

A  cigarette  can  only  be  sensible  if  it  feels 
cool  and  comfortable  to  your  throat  and  tongue 
and  if  it  leaves  you  feeling  O.  K.  after  a  long 
day  of  smoking. 

Fatimas  certainly  make  good  on  these  two  points. 

The  only  question  is — will  they  just  suit  your  indi- 
vidual taste?  They  may  or  they  may  not.  But  it  seems 
reasonable  that  they  should,  for  they  outsell  any  other 
cigarette  costing  over  5c. 

If  you  like  Fatima's  taste  as  well  as  thousands  and 
thousands  of  other  men  do — you'll  stick  to  Fatimas 
for  good! 


THE  TURKISH  BLEND 


 ■  \     T..r..llc  contain'  ' 

V''^"'' e  of  i.e  i^'^'r-^V'^.a  of  Ihe  d«y 


Successful  Men  Have 

the  power  of  convincing  speech. 
In  The 


Work 

Modern  Eloquence 

you'll  find  countless  specimens  of  the  finest 
examples  of  English  expression  in  existence- — 
models  of  style  and  rhetoric  that  \vill  enable 
\'ou  to  acquire  a  splendid  command  of  lan- 
guage, to  increase  your  vocnbulary,  to  express 
yourself  clearly  and  interestingly  both  in  busi- 
ness and  social  circles. 

No  Other  Books  Like  These 

Modern  Eloquence  is  thp  ouU  wuk  of  lis  kin.i  in  r\isi- 

<-nrr.    Tins  t,'icat.  work  is  a  treasure— a  liberal  .mIu- 

catioTi — a  st'iiire  of  inlorniation  to  be  obtained  no  olhtr 
way  a  I  any  urife.    Each  specrh  or  bit  of  humor  will  move 


ved  millions  of  others. 


1 


10  Volnmea,  4000  Pagea.  80  Photogravurea 

A  Wonderful  Bargain 


A  I 


nil  insiriiiiflciint  prirr  I  hat  jiiu  <-a  Ti  iMi  »i  ly  n  IT.irfl  ti.  y. 
Si  iiil  ii>  111.-  iiliiirhdl  .-..Miion  l>y  ipliini  Mmll  anil  wr  will 
naiiii'  llii"  lii  ii  i'  ami  li>ll  \iiii  how  you  ciin  ci'l  tl"'  lionkn  on 
e'tsy  mnidhly  jmymrnift.  AVi-  will  also  BiMid  j<iu  a  beaulilul 
ilescriptlvi-  liiinkli-t  ajHi  mir 

Book  of  Specimen  Speeches— Free 

lonlaiiiinKlip-i^liiien  aililiessM  In  Woo.li  ,.w  W  ilB.in,  fliaiiip  Clirk, 
•l  ii.iMias  lliixl..y,  HiiHwII  IVitiwpII,  I.oril  Kilcln  imr,  W.  J.  Bryan, 
11   M.Siaiiev.  Ali.riliuii  T.i  •■i.lii,  Miirli  Tu-iin, 


MAIL  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


GEO.  L.  SHUMAN  &  CO..  Dept.  246.  Garland  BIdg.,  Chicago 

J'Irattc  twn-l  II.--.  without  any  ^.Mifiihon  <ui  my  part  wlmtever,  free  bonk  el 
nn  HeKorilird  abovn.  togt-ther  vilh  'li-ncri]itivo  booklet  of  Modern  Eloquonct 
iiD'l  Bjieria!  jirice  and  t«rTne  to  tlie  readers  of  Tolller'i  Weekly. 


1916  Acousticon 


\V.  C.  Upham.  M.  D..  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
writes  us — "Where  I  could  not  possibly  hear 

a  word  of  coiiversalioii,  witb  tbe  ACOFSTir  OX  I  b^-ftr 
dislinctly.  No  person  who  is  hard  of  hearing  shoubl 
fail  to  get  (his  inatriinient  if  possible  to  obtain  it." 

The  iinsliiitcd  jiraise  of  250,000  satisfied  customers 
and  many  letters  like  the  above  from  eminent  phy- 
sicians lead  US  to  urge  you  and  every  deaf  person, 
entirely  at  our  rish,  ■witliout  a  penny  of  expense,  to 
give  the  1916  ACOrSTICON  a  thorough  trial  in  >our 
own  home,  absolutely  and  eiitinlv 

"°  FREE 


Deposit 


Expense 


the  ACcirsricDN. 


WARNINn   There  is  no  good  reason  why  evcry- 
Vf  ftulllllu!   one  should  not  make  as  liberal  a  trial 
offer  as  we  do,  so  do  not  send  money 
lor  any  instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 

The  ACOUSTICON  has  inilirnyenicnla  anil  paleiileil 
ri-atiiryi*  whii-h  eaniiot  he  duplicated,  80  no  matter 
what  yon  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for  your  free 
trial  o'r  the  APDUSTICON  today  and  convince  yourself— 
jnii  alone  to  decide.  Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,  1306  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York 

■roll. nil, ,  Onl,  (inice,  I!o\al  Hank  Hid,;. 


BUY  Direct-SAVE  BIG  MONEY 

T^L^Vi  USUAL  PRICES 
For  AUTO  TOPS 


1'  it  anv  c.nr,  $6.80,  $S.85,  $10.25  up,  without  frame. 
WAT  rnVITR^J  f'^r  Fords,  $3.45.  $5.60,  $7.00  up  ; 
OLrtl  tUTLIVO  Overlands.  $4.65,  $5.60,  $9.45  up; 

liuicks,  $5,  $7,  $10.50  up.    All  others  same  rate. 


free  and  flnvo  you  li'iff  money, 
mifh  free  futatoen  and  snmplf^B. 
AUTO  SPECIALTY  F  U'TOKY, 

DEALERS  and  agents! 


:  for  hiB  addrcsa 


See  Our 
AUTO  EXPERT 


ini::  Sprinir  Stteel,  CINCINNA 


"That  would  be  a  shame!  Reckon  I'll 
have  to  take  you  on.  Chuck  your  stuff 
aboard  and — say — better  just  cast  the 
skiff  off.  I  ain't  got  time  to  waste 
either  lashin'  it  or  gettin'  it  aboard. 
Get  a  hustle  on  you!" 

He  saw  with  satisfaction  that,  al- 
though Three-Fingered  Charley  tried  to 
toss  his  dunnage  lightly  to  the  deck, 
some  of  it  was  very  heavy.  He  grinned 
and  went  below.  Tim  winked  at  him 
as  he  came  past  the  boilers,  and  Bill 
whispered :  "Put  'em  all  wise  that  I'll 
skin  and  eat  the  first  one  that  lets  him 
know  we've  been  to  Circle." 

"I  get  you,"  was  the  mumbled  response. 

"We  ain't  got  no  passengers,  Charley, 
and  you  might  as  well  take  one  of  the 
staterooms  on  the  boiler  deck  above," 
Captain  Bill  said  to  his  guest.  "Tote 
your  stuff  up  and  chuck  it  in  No.  2." 

He  saw  the  skiff  cast  off  with  a  kick, 
climbed  back  to  the  pilot  house  and 
rang  for  power,  and  then  cautioned  his 
native  pilots  that  under  no  circum- 
stances must  they  admit  they  had  been 
to  Circle  City.  Early  that  evening  he 
jammed  the  nose  of  the  Loidsy  Ann  into 
the  mud  below  a  woodpile,  saw  to  the 
loading  and  measuring,  saw  to  it  that 
she  was  well  moored,  and  announced 
that  she  would  lie  to  that  night  to  give 
Tim  a  chance  to  blow  out  his  boilers. 
After  that  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
guest — devoted  himself  assiduously;  so 
hospitably,  in  fact,  that  he  brought  to 
view  a  bottle  of  whisky  that  was  about 
100  per  cent  pure  alcohol  coupled  up 
with  red-hot  fire. 

Three-Fingered  Charley  would  have 
been  astounded  had  he  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  Captain  Bill,  who.  with 
an  evil  shore  reputation  and  a  sober 
water  one,  never  drank  aboard.  And 
then,  breaking  all  discipline,  Tim  was 
invited  to  join  this  sociable  party  in 
the  dining  room  and  to  assist  in  the 
festivities.  The  tin  cuspidors  were 
filled  that  night  with  whisky  that  Cap- 
tain Bill  and  Tim  Sullivan  didn't  drink; 
but  there  was  not  a  drop  there  of  all 
that  deluge  that  was  lavishly  forced 
upon  Three-Fingered  Charley,  the  man 
who  was  getting  a  free  ride.  His — 
to  his  progressive  loquacity,  stupidity, 
and  maudlinism.  ending  by  his  falling 
under  the  table — went  inside  his  capa- 
cious throat. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  following  day  when  Cap- 
tain Bill,  contentedly  leaning  in  a  chair 
tilted  back  abaft  the  pilot  house,  listen- 
ing to  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  stern 
wheel  smashing  the  water  at  full 
speed  and  watching  the  banks  slide 
past,  heard  hasty  steps  coming  up  to 
the  texas  and  lazily  looked  up  at  a  wild- 
eyed,  frowsy-headed  man  who  was  airily 
dressed  in  a  red  flannel  undersuit  and 
palpably  excited. 

"Good  Lord,  Charles!"  drawled  the 
captain.  "You  ain't  got  the  jimjams 
from  them  few  drinks  you  took  last 
night,  have  yuh?" 

"I've  been  robbed !  Somebody's  swiped 
sixteen  hundred  ounces  of  dust  off 'n  me! 
Last  night  when  I  was  asleep!"  The 
passenger  bawled  so  loudly  and  in  such 
an  agonized  voice  that  the  banks  of  trees 
on  the  near-by  shore  took  up  the  echo 
and  whirled  it  back  in  jumbled  yelps. 

CAPTAIN  BILL  stared  at  him  vnth 
his  indolent  gray  eyes,  then  put  his 
hands  behind  his  head,  yawned  widely, 
and  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"Charles,"  he  said,  "that's  impossi- 
ble! You've  sure  been  drinkin'  too 
much.  You  told  us  yourself  when  yon 
come  aboard  that  you  didn't  have  noth- 
in'  on  you — couldn't  even  pay  your  fare 
down  this  mighty  Yukon  ditch.  My 
boy,  the  evils  of  intemprunce'll  get  you 
yet  if  you  don't  cut  out  this  fiery  devil 
that  you  puts  in  your  mouth  to  steal 
away  your  brains.  Go  back,  Charles. 
Go  back  to  bed  and  sleep  it  off." 

Three-Fingered  Charley  stood  aghast 
for  a  moment,  then  made  a  mad  lunge 
for  Captain  Bill's  throat,  but  the  lat- 
ter saw  it  coming  and  was  prepared. 
From  the  hogchains  that  vibrated  on 
their  side  stanchions  aft  until  they  al- 


most fell  overboard,  and  from  the  ster 
forward  to  the  back  of  the  pilot  housi 
they  danced  and  whirled  and  struck  an 
howled — Three-Fingered  Charley  yellin 
venomously.  Captain  Bill  whooping  wit- 
gleeful  vehemence — and  then  came  to 
final  stop  because  Charley  was  no  longc 
in  a  position  to  continue,  having  bee 
knocked  flat  on  the  deck  and  with  Caj' 
tain  Bill  cheerfully  seated  on  his  ches 
and  pinioning  him  helplessly. 

"Psho!     Ain't   that  too   bad  now 
Who'd  think  a  few  drinks  would  give 
feller  fishhooks  in  his  noodle  like  that? 
plaintively  remarked  Captain  Bill. 

HE  wagged  his  red-thatched  hea 
with  its  disordered  hair,  and  hi 
pale  eyes  danced  beneath  their  bushj 
sandy  eyebrows.  Then  he  raised  hi 
voice  like  the  long-drawn,  melanchol 
howl  of  a  timber  wolf  crying  for  sue 
cor,  and  shouted  to  the  pilot:  "Get  Tim 
Get  the  mate !  Get  a  lot  of  folks  to  com 
up  here  and  help  me!  This  cross  bt 
tween  a  harpoon  and  a  whale  has  gf 
me  scared  plumb  stiff.  It's  help  I  wan' 
Quick.  He's  got  the  d.  t.'s  and  is  atr\ 
in'  to  murder  me.  Call  'em  quick.  W 
gotter  lock  him  in  the  storeroom." 

There  were  fervid  shouts,  the  scuf 
fling  of  many  feet,  the  roaring  oath 
of  the  unmapped  Alaska,  and  Thret 
Fingered  Charley,  still  clad  lightly  i 
red,  not  supplied  with  either  weapon 
for  fight  or  matches  with  which  to  bur 
the  Louisy  Ann  to  the  lapping  water' 
edge,  bruised,  pummeled,  and  conquerec 
lay  on  his  back  in  a  secure  room  an^ 
stared  around  at  the  empty  walls.  Th 
door  opened  once  and  his  clothing  wa 
chucked  in.  It  opened  at  interval 
thereafter  to  supply  him  with  a  roll  o 
blankets,  food,  and  water.  It  openei 
last  of  all  when  Captain  Bill  and  Tin 
solicitously  dragged  him  out,  and  he  dis 
covered  that  there  was  a  sea  swell  light 
ly  cradling  the  Loidsy  Ann.  He  wa 
lowered  into  a  rowboat,  looked  around 
and  saw  that  they  were  out  in  th 
Bering  Sea,  well  past  the  three-mi! 
limit,  and  that  the  black  steam  schoone 
South  Coast  was  hove  to  within  con 
venient  reach.  He  surmised  from  th 
remarks  passed  between  Captain  Bil 
and  the  skipper  of  the  schooner  tha 
some  conversation  had  been  exchange' 
between  those  two  worthies  before  thi 
moment. 

"Better  lock  him  up,  Capt'n  Diggs 
cautioned  Captain  Bill  as  they  hoistt 
Three-Fingered    Charley    aboard  th 
schooner.    "He  ain't  so  wild  and  wooll; 
as  he  was,  but  you  cain't  tell  abou 
these  lobs  when  they  gets  the  jimjarr 
I  sort  of  expect  he'll  be  all  right  ai 
quietlike  before  you  get  into  Seattl< 
If  he  is,  you  c'n  give  him  that  packa;: 
I  handed  you  a  while  ago.    If  he  ain't 
keep  it  and  send  him  to  the  bughoust 
So  long!    Good  voyage  to  yuh!" 

Three-Fingered  Charley  was  mud 
subdued  when  he  was  landed  in  Seattle 
and  retired  behind  a  pile  of  freight  t 
see  what  his  "package"  contained. 

There  was  a  fairly  heavy  bag  of  duF 
and  a  letter,  which  he  took  time  to  read 
punctuating  it  with  outspoken  oaths: 

You  didnt  have  nothin  when  yon  con>' 
aboard  the  Louisy  Ann  and  so  youre 
heap  better  off  than  when  you  co>i 
aboard  because  me  and  Tims  makin  y" 
a  present  of  about  four  or  five  thousah 
dollars  worth  of  dust  and  when  we  go  f- 
Circle  me  and  Tims  goin  to  give  a  hol< 
lot  moren  this  to  Lou  and  the  kids  you 
dirty  mangy  worthless  skunk,  mebbe 
shell  get  as  much  as  twentyfive  thov 
sandworth  of  dust  and  she  or  noboo 
else  aint  goin  to  ever  see  you  up  hc' 
no  more  because  you  aint  comin  bar 
you  hog.     Me  and  Tims  goin  to  t( 
everybody  in  Alaska  about  you  sos 
you  do  come  back  youll  have  about  r. 
much  chance  as  a  three  legged  ant  try- 
in  to  run  away  from  a  herd  of  wood- 
peckers or  a  Siwash  rakin  out  a  boiler 
fire  with  a  tallow  candle.    Yourn  very 
respect fjily,  William  Smith. 

And  Captain  Bill's  prognostication 
was  proved,  for  Three-Fingered  Charley 
never  did  come  back. 
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OUT  OF  A  DARKENED  LONDON 


TO  my  mind  there  is  nothing  wrought 
by  the  wrench  of  the  world  war  more 
momentous  than  the  doom  in  England 
of  much  dry-rot.    There  is  also  nothing 
quite  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
astounding  violation   of   ancient  habit 
and  venerable  usage  which  is  sounding 
that  doom  as  London  at  night.    At  this 
hours  of  daylight  out  of  every  twenty-four 
not  fringed  with  twilight,  but  stark  Stygian.     That  is,  while  the  daylight 
isn't  much  in  the  way  of  daylight,  the  nights  are  as  black  as  winter,  the  fog, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  Scotland 
Yard  can  make  them. 

Back  of  this  pall,  seasonal,  climatic, 
and  magisterial,  in  which  seven-odd 
million  Londoners  grope,  is  the  story 
of  England's  attitude  in  the  war  and 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  evo- 
lution which  is  bubbling  and  boiling 
up  out  of  that  attitude,  and — if  one 
may  be  optimistic  enough  to  be  a  bit 
dogmatic — the  earnest  of  a  new  Old 
England  after  the  war  is  over. 

For  back  of  the  story  of  a  darkened 
London  lie  a  score  of  mighty  problems 
in  process  of  solution,  temporary  or 
permanent  solution  as  England  wills: 
labor  and  its  collective  aspirations, 
drink  and  its  degradation,  poverty 
and  its  ugly  relation  to  crime — all 
at  present  in  flux  under  the  white  heat 
jf  the  war  passion  of  a  nation  which, 
lowever  cold  it  may  have  grown  in  a 
protracted  period  of  peace,  is  now 
fused  by  the  fires  of  patriotism. 

One  can  approach  the  whole  subject 
of  this  epochal  change  in  the  nation 
oy  making  an  abrupt  entry  at  one  of 
its  many  angles.  In  darkened  London 
:rime  has  decreased.  So  have  casual- 
ties. When  I  heard  this  first  I  was 
inclined  to  classify  it  as  a  bit  of  pa- 
;riotic,  albeit  pardonable,  fancy.  I 
isked  to  be  shown.  With  a  fairly 
leveloped  statistical  scent,  I  went  to 
neadquarters.  Scotland  Yard  said  it 
*as  true,  and  put  before  me  the  fig- 
(ires  which  prove  it. 

(Drinking  has  diminished.  So  has 
jurglary.  So  has  larceny.  And,  most 
'  :uriously,  so  has  night  casualty. 
Fhere  was  nothing  fanciful  in  the 
^'acts  or  their  .several  causes  which 
5ir  Edward  Henry,  Commissioner  of 
I  Police  for  the  Metropolitan  District, 
j'ecited.    His  pre.sentation  was  as  sub- 

iitantial  and  as  free  from  fancy  as 
iny  one  of  the  men  under  his  com- 
nand:  the  upstanding,  dignified  servi- 
x)r  of  the  law — the  London  police 
constable. 

I  said  to  the  chief  of  the  London 
police  constables:  "Of  all  war  condi- 
tions which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
fervation,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
jxceptional  maintenance  of  order  in 
larkened  London,  in  regard  to  traffic 
particularly.  Is  it  true,  as  I  have  been 
!x)ld,  that  crime  has  also  decreased?" 
'  Sir  Edward  said:  "It  is  true.  Our 
•ecords  show  that  crime  has  decreased. 

The.  jurisdiction  of  this  office  covers  700  square  miles.    We  have  22,000  regular 
e  con.stables,  outside  the  special  con.stable.s — citizens  who  during  these 
'■H  serve  by  assistance.    A  large  number  of  our  men  were  reservists,  and 
.    r.' ri  the  war  came  we  lost  these  and  were  under  the  necessity  of  replacing 
.f.<;m  with  others  less  experienced.    For  these  citizens  employed  in  traffic 
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a  similar  condition  arose.    Many  of  the 
more  experienced  drivers  of  public  vehi- 
cles went  to  the  war,  and  their  places 
were  taken  by  men  less  accustomed  to 
the  difficult  London  traffic.   Naturally  the 
perils  of  night  traffic  were  increased  by 
the  order  darkening  the  district.  Yet  the 
records  show  that,  while  the  total  number  of  accidents  has  increased  during 
the  war  period,  the  proportional  number  of  casualties  after  dark  has  diminished. 
That  is  to  say,  the  proportion  of  accidents  after  dark  to  those  in  the  daytime 
was  41  per  cent.    Since  the  war  conditions  have  obtained  this  has  dropped 

to  35  per  cent." 

I  asked  Sir  Edward  what  in  his 
opinion  was  the  reason  for  this. 

"All  concerned  are  exercising  a 
greater  degree  of  caution  in  the  first 
place,"  he  replied.  "A  diminution  in 
speed  in  traffic  also  contributes  to 
the  result.  The  traditional  respect  in 
which  the  men  of  the  department  are 
held  by  the  people — their  popularity 
and  obedience  to  their  orders — is  a 
great  factor,  of  course." 

"And  the  decrease  in  crime?" 
"The    records    show   a  decrease," 
Sir  Edward  replied.    "Among  other 
causes,  there  is  less  unemployment." 

"I  have  heard,"  I  said,  "that  many 
men  who  are  known  to  Scotland  Yard, 
because  of  convictions,  have  gone  to 
war." 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Edward.  "Many 
have.  There  is  a  certain  physical 
courage  in  some  of  the  men  who  break 
the  law.  The  housebreaker  is  likely 
to  have  courage.  War  has  its  lure  for 
him.  We  have  a  list  of  men  who  have 
been  convicted  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  conflict." 

"And  the  matter  of  drinking — is  it 
diminishing?" 

"Yes,  there  is  a  decrease  in  drink- 
ing. Under  our  regulations  a  per- 
son may  be  taken  up  as  drunk  and 
incapable,  or  as  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly. Our  records  show  a  decrease 
there." 

"The  department  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  trouble  in  connection  vnth 
the  enforcement  of  liquor  restrictions 
through  petty  evasions  in  liquor  regu- 
lation which  are  so  common  in  Amer- 
ica. Why?" 

"No.  The  department  does  not  have 
that  trouble.  The  public  houses  fol- 
low not  only  orders  but  our  requests. 
For  instance,  we  asked  the  public 
houses  in  certain  areas  to  refuse 
liquor  to  women  until  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  This  was  not  by  warrant 
of  law.  It  was  a  request.  It  was  im- 
mediately and  completely  observed." 

Temperance  Scores 

THE  full  significance  of  the  commis- 
sioner's words  finds  emphasis  in  a 
survey  of  both  the  traffic  and  the  drink 
situation,  for  they  are  coordinate. 

The  crowds  have  not  been  baffled 
by  the  dark.  Down  the  great  thor- 
oughfares in  Westminster  busses,  cabs,  and  autocars  push  through  the  gloom 
in  endless  procession,  while  on  the  sidewalks  the  black  tide  of  humanity  seethes 
in  mingled  currents  with  a  facility  that  makes  light  seem  a  luxury.  Soldiers  in 
khaki  in  beribboned  bonnets,  and  bare  knees,  the  Australians  in  cowboy  hats, 
hospital  convalescents  in  long  coats,  and  citizens  in  everything  from  straw  hats 
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to  silk  tops,  make  up  the  multitude  which  moves  with 
a  silence  that  seems  part  of  the  darkness.  Such 
lights  as  there  are  show  as  mere  spangles  in  the 
night.  The  street  lamps,  run  at  low  voltage  and 
under  opaque  shades ;  the  red  lanterns  which  the  con- 
stables wear  upon  their  chests  to  protect  them  from 
the  traffic,  tiny  glows  above  the  placards  by  which 
the  newsboys  advertise  the  latest  editions;  these  and 
the  dimmed  headlights  of  the  vehicles  are  all  that  is 
left  of  illumination.  The  whitewashed  curbs,  plain 
enough  by  day,  are  mostly  obscure  at  night.  Win- 
dow shades  are  down  at  sunset,  and  the  great  clock 
dials  unillumined.  When  at  twilight  the  long  shafts 
from  the  searchlights,  under  test,  snap  out,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  town  is  that  of  the  prairie  and  the  sea. 

But  in  this  novel  and  disadvantageous  situation 
there  is  perfect  order,  the  order  that  is  basic  in  the 
English  race,  heightened  and  rarefied  now  by  a  uni- 
versal subservience  to  the  demands  of  national  neces- 
sity.   So  it  is  with  the  matter  of  drink.    For  one  of 
the  factors  which  has  made  for  the  remarkable  order 
in  night  traffic  and  its  comparative  freedom  from 
casualties  has  been  the  decrease  in  drink- 
ing.   The  restrictive  order  by  which  this 
decrease  has  been  achieved  has  had  a  pro- 
found effect  at  the  same  time  on  the  Eng- 
lishman's sense  of  obligation  to  society. 
It  has  taught  him  anew  self-denial  and 
sacrifice.     It  has  brought  home  to  him 
vividly  the  national  necessities.    It  has 
spirited   away   his   imagination   from  a 
rather  fanatical  jealousy  of  his  sacred 
civil  rights.  '  '%  ' 

The  Englishman   is  strong  for  those  .  '  • 

rights.  He  has  an  ancient  and  abiding  « 
grudge  against  sumptuary  enactments. 
An  Englishman's  habit,  like  Douglas's 
hand,  is  his  own.  In  normal  times  a 
drastic  curb  upon  his  potatory  practices 
would  have  turned  him  apoplectic  with 
resentment.  But  these  liquor  restrictions 
have  stolen  up  under  the  ancient  citadel 
of  his  prerogatives  and  laid  its  defenses 
low  without  much  protest  from  him.  I 
have  studied  with  great  interest  the 
strategic  maneuvers  by  which  this  most 
jealous  of  individualists,  John  Bull,  has 
been  made  captive  to  the  socialized  state. 
The  sale  of  liquor  has  not  been  curtailed  j| 
by  legislative  process.  It  has  been  accom-  I 
plished  by  executive  edict. 


But  the  main  order  stood  as  drafted.  Intoxicating 
drink  may  be  obtained  from  noon  to  2.30  p.  m.  and 
from  6.30  p.  m.  to  9.30  p.  m.  on  week  days,  and  from 
1  p.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  and  from  6  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  on 
Sundays.  No  intoxicating  drinks  may  be  sold  during 
the  morning  hours.  There  are  various  other  regula- 
tions which  relate  to  package  sales.  The  quart  bottle 
is  the  maximum  which  a  purchaser  may  carry  away. 

"Dress  Carefully  for  the  Zeppelins!'* 

ON  the  day  of  the  inauguration  of  the  order  I  trav- 
ersed London  from  east  to  west  to  note  its  effect 
on  public  houses.  In  the  open  hours  there  was 
plainly  a  rush  of  business  out  of  the  ordinary,  but 
at  the  sound  of  the  clock  on  the  forbidden  minute 
sales  stopped.  There  was  indignation  on  the  part 
of  the  publicans,  of  course,  but  there  was  obedience, 
complete  and  unquestioning.  I  noted,  with  curiosity, 
the  absence,  in  such  complaints  as  I  heard,  of  the 
familiar  attacks  on  th^  clergy  and  the  so-called 
"cranks."    Apparently  the  clergy  in  England  had 


Liquor  Trust  Fights 

THE  original  proposal  of  a  prohibitive 
enactment  as  sweeping  as  the  vodka 
order  in  Russia  was  not  pressed.  Liquor 
restriction  enactments  in  Parliament  did 
not  materialize.  But  under  cover  of  the 
Defense  of  the  Realm  Act,  an  exceedingly 
broad  enactment  born  of  war  necessities, 
plenary  powers  were  lodged  in  the  admin- 
istrative arm  of  government,  and  by  this 
authority  "the  Board  of  Control  (Liquor) " 
was  created.  This  board  began,  subtly 
enough,  a  campaign  of  restriction.  It  in- 
hibited treating.  It  slashed  off  two  hours 
and  a  half  from  the  period  public  houses 
kept  open :  the  two  hours  and  a  half  from 
ten  o'clock  at  night  to  the  half  hour  past 
midnight.  Public  and  publican  offered 
little  protest.  The  reason  given  for  the 
order  was  altogether  satisfying.  Admit- 
tedly drink  was  affecting  the  efficiency  of 
munition  workers.  But  when,  in  November  last,  the 
Board  of  Control  signified  its  intention  to  reduce  the 
public  drinking  hours  in  a-  day  to  five  and  a  half  and 
to  fix  arbitrarily  the  permissive  periods,  the  liquor 
interests  turned  with  a  snarl.  IThey  didn't  like  this, 
and  they  let  it  be  known.  Their  power  is  not  to  be 
sneered  at.  The  liquor  trust  in  Great  Britain,  as  in 
America,  reaches  down  from  big  distiller  and  brewer 
to  little  saloon  keeper.  The  public  house  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  trust  is  tied.  Ireland  is  the 
seat  of  the  liquor  power.  None  of  the  liquor  restric- 
tions apply  to  Ireland,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  extend  them  to  Ire- 
land there  would  be  a  parliamentary  crisis.  So 
when  the  five-and-a-half-hour  order  was  chronicled, 
the  liquor  power  turned,  full  of  resentment  and  full 
of  fight.  It  had  as  its  chief  ally  the  trade-unions, 
representing  600,000  citizens,  and  as  a  direct  follow- 
ing the  hotels  and  the  public  houses. 

Two  days  before  the  new  order  went  into  effect 
the  various  belligerent  elements  held  a  meeting. 
They  declaimed  with  much  passion;  they  asserted 
their,  constitutional  rights.  They  demanded  that  the 
question  be  left  to  legislative  enactment  by  Parlia- 
ment, where  the  voter  could  be  heard.  They  ap- 
pointed a  delegation  and  dispatched  it  as  an  emissary 
to  the  Board  of  Control.  The  board  listened  to  the 
delegation,  and,  denying  the  petition,  continued  on 
its  way  with  exasperating  calm.  The  hotels  cut 
away  from  the  main  movement  and  sought  a  modifi- 
cation for  themselves.  It  was  refused.  The  work- 
ingmen  petitioned  and  secured  the  concession  of  a 
morning  open  period  for  dockers  in  certain  areas. 


Within  a  darkened  London  lie  mighty 
problems  now  in  flux  under  the  white  heat  of  the  war  passion 


nothing  to  do  with  this  action.  It  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  preachment  or  propaganda.  It  was  not  a 
"reform,"  but  an  order.  It  was  strikingly  evident 
that  that  order  had  public  sentiment  behind  it.  No 
community  with  alcoholic  refreshment  as  an  estab- 
lished part  of  its  daily  regimen  ever  takes  kindly  in 
normal  times  to  a  restriction  in  the  supply  of  in- 
toxicants. On  several  occasions  I  witnessed  the 
bacchanalian  excesses  which  preceded  and  celebrated 
the  application  of  a  closing  law  in  American  towns. 
There  was  nothing  even  slightly  similar  in  London 
on  November  29,  1915.  From  the  reeking  holes  in 
the  East  Side  to  the  crystal-palace  hostelries  on  the 
West  the  event  passed  soberly.  For,  however  zeal- 
ously the  publican  fed  the  fires  of  his  indignation 
and  reddened  at  the  thought  of  his  violated  consti- 
tutional rights,  his  patrons  stood  for  the  order.  The 
next  morning's  papers  carried  proof  of  its  efficacy 
At  Old  Street  Court — where  an  average  of  twenty 
cases  of  drunkenness,  largely  female,  had  been  dealt 
with  every  Tuesday  morning  time  out  of  mind — on 
Tuesday  morning,  November  30,  three  blear-eyed 
men  shuffled  forward  as  the  only  offenders.  What- 
ever the  attitude  of  the  citizen  of  London  may  be 
after  the  war  is  over  one  dare  not  predict,  but  now, 
in  these  abnormal  times,  he  is  for  the  order.  This 
includes  all  classes.  Milord  who  orders  his  highball 
in  his  club  out  of  hours  does  not  get  it;  the  con- 
vivial soul  in  the  ranks  who  after  half  past  nine 
pounds  the  bar  for  his  nightcap  goes  to  bed  thirsty. 
There  is  no  wink  to  the  waiter;  there  are  no  side- 
door  exceptions.  The  Englishman  has  acquiesced. 
It  is  part  of  the  business  of  national  order,  and  there 


is  no  room  for  nonsense  of  any  kind.  Theoretically 
he  is  as  keen  about  his  constitutional  rights  as  he 
ever  was.  Theoretically  he  holds  fast  to  his  pristine, 
individualism,  keeps  a  wakeful  eye  upon  his  sacred' 
privileges.  But  practically  he  subordinates  himself 
to  order  and  the  nation's  necessities.  If  these  de- 
mand a  change  in  habit,  mental  or  physical  or  both,^ 
he  will  change  his  habit.  \ 

So  works  social  evolution  in  England  to-day  at 

bottom  a  socialization  of  the  state.    The  high  degree 
of  individualism  which  has  characterized  the  British, 
citizen  in  the  tight  little  isle  is  wearing  away  before 
the  new  viewpoint  which  war  has  thrust  upon  him. 
It  would  be  a  daring  thought  to  voice  that  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  new  estate  will  remain  with  him 
when  the  abnormal  time  has  passed.    But  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  him  now.    That  it  has  quickened  him 
out  of  his  handicapping  phlegm  without  impairing 
his  splendid  reserve  there  can  be  no  doubt.    I  know* 
there  are  many  people  in  the  United  States  who  be-| 
lieve  that  the  English  masses  are  not  awake  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  war.    The  English  masses  are 
thoroughly  aroused.     I  know  there  are 
many  Americans  who  believe  that  London 
has  been  terrorized  by  the  Zeppelin  raids. 
There  is  an  exuberant  fancy  in  Berlin  that 
the  population  of  London  tumbles  nightly 
into  bed  for  a  racking  period  of  wide-eyed 
fear.  London  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  She 
meets  the  Zeppelin  raid  with  neither  bra- 
vado nor  rage.  The  attitude  is  rather  that 
of  a  bantering  indifference  which  shows 
here  and  there  a  glint  of  real  humor. 

Some  one  has  resurrected  for  the  occa- 
sion a  venerable  story  which  I  have  heard 
six  or  eight  times  as  "perfectly  true."  On 
the  occasion  of  the  first  raid  a  London 
householder,  whose  family  tumbled  out  in 
great  excitement  and  in  deshabille  to  see 
the  mid-air  spectacle,  was  moved  to  ad- 
dress them  at  some  length.  He  said: 
"There  is  no  occasion  for  getting  all 
wrought  up  over  this  matter.  We  should 
keep  our  heads.  When  a  Zeppelin  appears, 
let  us  arise  calmly,  dress  carefully,  and 
watch  the  sight  in  composure.  I  am  sure 
we  will  all  feel  better  for  such  orderly 
procedure."  The  members  of  the  family 
all  took  this  lesson  to  heai't,  and  when  the 
next  Zeppelin  arrived  they  arose  and,  with 
the  father's  injunctions  in  mind,  dressed 
carefully  and  joined  him  at  the  window, 
where  he  was  viewing  with  great  interest 
the  pyrotechnical  war  in  the  heavens. 
When  the  Zeppelin  had  passed  and  the  sky 
was  again  dark,  the  father  turned  and  said: 
"I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  it  was  a 
much  better  sight  when  we  approached 
it  calmly  and  with  composure."  "We  all 
agree,"  responded  his  wife.  "But  I  think 
you  ought  to  go  and  put  on  your  trousers." 

Labor  Reforms  Socialistic 

THERE  is  an  impression  in  America', 
that  English  labor  is  malcontent.  Close 
view  of  the  situation  dissipates  that  idea. 
Three  major  changes  in  the  labor  field 
have  produced  a  new  attitude  in  labor, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  an  attitude  of 
protest. 

The  first  of  these  changes  is  the  effect 
of  the  rise  in  wages  consequent  on  the 
increased  demand  for  labor  and  the  dimin- 
ished supply:  there  is  less  poverty  in  England  to-day 
than  there  has  been  in  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation.  The  state,  under  pinch  of  military  exi- 
gency, is  a  demon  for  work. 

The  second  change  is  due  to  the  excess-profits  law, 
a  piece  of  state  socialism  which,  as  medicine,  has 
been  slyly  slipped  into  England's  cup  of  tea.  The 
income  tax,  which  is  heavy,  is  a  familiar  enemy  of 
the  vested  interests  and  subject  to  open  and  violent 
assault.  The  excess-profits  law  is  a  strange  sapper 
and  miner  that  is  secretly  working  loose  more  foun- 
dation stones  in  the  structure  of  English  political 
economy  than  anything  else  has  done  in  centuries. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  owner  of  a  busi- 
ness must  divide  half  and  half  with  his  government 
all  profits  in  excess  of  his  earnings  for  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  war.  This  law  has  quickened  the  work- 
ingman  and  has  tended  to  tear  away  the  trade-union 
restrictive  device  of  dead  lines  on  production,  for 
the  workingman  is  willing  to  work  for  a  profit  for 
his  state  when  he  would  not  be  willing  to  work 
for  a  profit  for  his  master. 

The  third  change  is  a  psychological  twist  in  the 
mind  of  the  English  workingman  in  respect  to  military 
service.  Although  modified  conscription  has  come, 
yet  England  by  patriotic  appeal  raised  a  tremendous 
army  without  it.  And  the  English  workingman, 
whether  at  the  front  or  in  the  munitions  factory,  feels 
himself  possessed  of  the  privileges  of  a  patriot  and 
is  writing  down  society  as  his  debtor  in  the  ledgers 
of  his  imagination.  Here,  then,  is  a  new  urge,  added 
to  those  of  more  work  and  better  wages,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  {Continued  on  page  37) 
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THE  CHALLENGE 


BY  VIRGINIA  TRACY 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      ARTHUR      E.  BECHER 


ANNIE  BAIRD  came  in  upon  her  husband  as  he 
■  sat  industriously  scribbling  and  closed  the  door 
behind  her. 

It  was  that  hour  between  his  getting  home  from 
office  and  the  achievement  of  dinner  when  she  always 
tried  to  keep  the  children  quiet;  for,  overworked  as 
she  was,  she  prided  herself  on  indulging  him  in  his 
writing.  He  wrote  little  articles  for  technical  maga- 
zines which  paid  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  when 
they  paid  at  all;  it  was  rather  upon  certain  political 
and  reform  essays,  occasionally  appearing  in  highly 
cultivated  but  lean-pursed  periodicals,  that  his  wife 
contrived  to  plume  herself.  Though  she  had  long 
since  ceased  to  feel  any  interest  in  impersonal  issues, 
it  seemed  suitable  to  her  that  her  husband,  in  the 
idle  and  distinguished  way  of  males,  should  special- 
ize in  them.  It  made  her  feel  that  they  had  never 
sunk  altogether  to  the  level  of  their  life. 

Thus,  driven  though  she  was  by  her  great  and  criti- 
cal news,  she  might  have  hesitated  to  take  him  in  this 
preoccupied  moment  but  for  the  prick  of  lesser  things 
— that  a  week  from  to-morrow,  for  instance,  would 
be  Children's  Day,  the  great  annual  festival  of  the 
town's  public  schools,  and  Elsie  must  have  a  new 
dress  or  be  put  to  open  shame.  She  did  not  see  how 
Elsie  was  to  have  this  dress  if  Billy  went  to  camp; 
and  if  Elsie  fidgeted  about  it  all  during  dinner  she 
might  goad  her  father  into  a  bad  temper.  Then 
Annie  did  not  know  when  Fred  might  spring  upon 
him  his  determination  to  leave  high  school  for  a 
three-dollar-a-week  job.  She  held  in  her  hand  vari- 
ous missives  from  people 
who  wanted  their  money, 
and  she  didn't  see —  Thus 
the  old  mill  ground  in  her 
head.  But  in  her  breast 
panted  a  hope  that  rocked 
her  with  its  fierce  excite- 
ment. The  bend  of 
Baird's  figure  showed 
distinct  against  the 
window,  and  there 
was  something  in- 
definitely listless, 
weary,  and  resigned 
in  his  whole  attitude. 
A  sudden  tenderness 
welled  in  her  as  she 
looked  at  him.  He 
had  been  so  ambi- 
tious, so  promising! 
She  remembered  him 
when  he  was  young,  just 
pa.st  twenty — only  four  years 
older  than  Fred  was  now 
And  now  he  was  forty-two, 
'and  was  never  going  to  suc- 
jceed!  Housework  had  worn 
\  something  spare  and  angu- 
lar into  Annie's  slenderness, 
■  but  Will's  light  figure  was 
becoming  overlaid  with  a 
«oft,  slack  layer  of  fat — office 

Feb.  2« 


He  WOH  forty - 
two  and  would 
never  succeed! 


fat,  it  might  be  called — and  his  shoulders 
drooped.  The  persistently  boyish  charm  of 
his  good  looks  had  not  gone;  but — infinitely 
more  pathetic  and  peremptory  to  his  wife — it  was 
going.  The  passion  with  which  she  had  once  loved 
him  tightened  her  throat :  some  resurgence  of  blithe 
arrogance  in  her  emotion  for  that  gallant  boy.  Was 
his  speed  only  broken,  perhaps,  under  too  heavy 
a  handicap? 

"Will,"  she  said,  "Flo  Berger  was  here  to-day." 
He  did  not  seem  to  find  that  overwhelmingly  excit- 
ing.   It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  miscalcu- 
lated the  forces  of  life. 

"You  were  too  late  to  see  her.  I  kept  her  here  as 
long  as  I  could — " 

She  was  so  long  silent  that  he  looked  up  at  her. 
And  then  he  laid  down  his  pen. 

"She  came  to  tell  me  that  she's  been  speaking  to 
her  husband  and  he's  got  it  all  settled."  Another 
pause.  "He's  going  to  appoint  you  Building  In- 
spector of  the  Central  District." 

He  was  so  surprised  that  it  was  neither  joy  nor 
reluctance  which  kept  him  dumb.  Simply  he  was  too 
amazed  even  to  think. 

"He's  going  to  let  you  know  officially  the  begin- 
ning of  next  week.  But  it's  perfectly  certain.  You've 
really  got  it." 

"But  why?  Why?"  cried  Baird,  waking.  "Why 
me?    What  does  he  want  to  give  it  to  me  for?" 

"Flo's  been  wanting  to  do  something  for  us  ever 
since  she  came  here.  As  she  says,  what's  the  use  of 
having  married  the  commis- 
sioner if  you  can't  do  some- 
thing for  your  old  school 
friends?  She's  been  telling 
Mr.  Berger  about  you — 
your  being  an  architect  and 
all  that—" 

He  gave  a  short,  sharp 
laugh  that  steeled  her  heart 
against  him.  "I'm  not  an 
architect,"  he  said.  "I  work 
out  calculations  for  men  who 
call  themselves  architects!" 
His  troubled  eyes  seemed  to 
be  studying  the  carpet. 

There  was  not  a  particle 
of  tenderness  left  within  her 
avid  gaze.  She  had  known 
from  the  very  first  that, 
somehow  or  other,  he  would 
make  difficulties!  She  even 
remembered,  impatiently,  un- 
rocognizingly,  out  of  a  past 
overgrown  with  worry  and 
efi'aced  with  work— washed 
out,  as  one  might  say,  with 
dishwater — why  he  would 
make  them. 

"Of  course  you  know  very 
well.  Will,  that  I  don't  mean 
you'd  be  under  any  obligation 
to  him.    He's  got  to  appoint 


somebody!  And  I  guess  he  knows  he  can  be  glad 
enough  to  get  anyone  like  you:  he  couldn't  begin 
to  find  another  man  so  exactly  suited  to  the  posi- 
tion— certainly  nobody  in  that  crew  of  his!  Flo 
says  he  wants  his  friends  around  him,  before 
those  civil-service  appointments  begin,  you  know, 
and  push  a  lot  of  strangers  on  his  hands.  He 
doesn't  want  any  friction  in  his  office;  he's  seen  what 
friction  can  come  to,  the  perfectly  scandalous  way 
things  are  going  on  between  the  mayor  and  the 
district  attorney!  He  was  put  in  by  the  mayor,  you 
know,  so  that  they  expect  to  pull  together,  and  he 
wants  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  his  men  will  pull 
with  him  the  same  way.  Oh,  Will,  this  is  the  biggest 
inspectorship  of  the  whole  lot!  The  Central  Dis- 
trict, where  all  the  most  important — " 

"Yes,  but  what  does  he  know  about  me?" 

"Why,  Flo's  told  him  you're  a  university  man." 

Baird,  still  staring  at  the  carpet,  gave  another  of 
his  short  laughs.  "Yes,  that  must  have  appealed 
to  him!" 

"Flo  could  tell  him  what  splendid  things  you  were 
beginning  to  do  when  you  stopped  studying  archi- 
tecture to  take  that  course  in  civil  engineering,  just 
because  you  were  so  interested.  Why,  if  you  hadn't 
married  when  you  were  twenty-four,  without  quite 
finishing  that,  and  had  to  take  the  first  thing  that 
came  along  ever  since — " 

"Yes,  well,  we'll  pass  all  that!  I  mean — what 
does  he  know  about  me  personally?" 

"About  you  personally?    Why — " 

HER  mind  was  a  blank.  She  couldn't  very  well  say 
that  she  herself  had  almost  forgotten  what  he  was 
like  personally.  Except  for  such  a  rare  occasional 
moment  as  had  melted  her  just  now,  he  remained  only 
the  head,  the  provider,  and  ultimate  disposer  of  the 
family — who  came  home,  indeed,  at  a  certain  time, 
and  was  loved  by  all,  "of  course."  As  to  this  ap- 
pointment, which  had  come  into  existence  to  allow 
him  to  provide  for  his  family,  what  had  he  personally 
to  do  with  it? 

"I  mean,  what  does  he  know  about  me  which  makes 
him  so  sure  that  we  should  pull  together?  You  see, 
you  can't  answer.  Well,  Annie,  I  can.  He  knows 
that  I'm  a  middle-aged  man  on  a  small  salary,  with 
no  hope  of  advancement,  and  that  I've  three  children 
to  support.  He  knows  that  you  and  they — and  I,  too 
— expect  something  different  from  life  than  anything 
that  I  can  get  us.  He  must  know  that  I'm  desperate, 
that  I'm  broken  and  beaten,  and  easy  as  an  old 
glove  to  any  man's  hand.  Architecture — knowledge 
of  construction — a  nice  young  man  who  went  to  col- 
lege— you  don't  seriously  suppose  he  knows  or  cares 
about  anything  of  the  sort!  What  he  counts  on  to 
make  me  pull  with  him,  what  he  does  know  and  value, 
Annie,  are  the  necessities  of  my  children." 

"Well,"  she  asked  him,  "isn't  that  enough?"  The 
words  came  from  her  mouth  like  knives.  "Other 
men  support  their  families!"    She  leaned  forward 
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reasonably  and  put  a  hand  on  his  knee.  "I  know 
Mr.  Berger's  a  common,  practical  sort  of  man,  but 
he's  the  kind  of  man  that  gets  ahead.  It  isn't  as  if 
it  would  do  any  good  to  refuse  things.  They'd  be 
done  anyhow  by  somebody  else — " 

The  only  thing  he  had  on  his  side  was  something 
which,  in  his  habitual  undermining  self-contempt,  he 
would  have  laughed  at  the  fplly  of  his  mentioning. 
He  could  not  meet  her  eyes.  There  was  a  long  pause. 
Suddenly  she  asked  him:  "Have  they  taken  those 
three  articles  you  sent  to  'Progress'?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Then  we  can't  send  Billy  to  camp  this  summer, 
that's  all.  They've  raised  it  twenty-five  dollars;  and 
Dr.  Arkell's  bill  for  your  eyes  is  thirty — I  didn't 
expect  he'd  send  it  so  soon;  it's  knocked  out  all  my 
calculations.  Those  plumbers  haven't  sent  theirs  yet, 
but  they  haven't  taken  a  cent  off  that  ridiculous  gas 
bill  I  asked  you  to  see  about,  and  I  did  think  we'd 
paid  the  last  for  the  coal,  but  it  came  in  again  this 
morning.  I  don't  know  where  we're  going  to  get 
an  extra  dollar!  But  it  frightens  me  about  Billy! 
It  seems  as  if  he  never  would  get  strong,  and  when 
I  think  of  keeping  him  here  in  the  hot  weather — 
And  now  if  Elsie  can't  go  to  Children's  Day — " 

HE  stirred  sharply.  "Not  go  to  Children's  Day! 
Why  not?" 

"She  can't  go  without  a  new  dress,  and  it  can't  be 
just  any  kind  of  a  dress  either.  With  all  I've  got  to 
do,  I'd  have  to  get  Mrs.  White  in  to  help  me.  Even 
the  Cooks  have  managed  a  really  lovely  organdie 
for  Graycie  with  a  new  sash !  You  know  this  is  to 
be  the  last  Children's  Day  in  Central  Music  Hall. 
Next  year,  when  they've  got  the  new  opera  house, 
with  that  roof  garden,  it's  to  be  held  there.  Elsie 
isn't  a  baby  any  more;  she's  fourteen,  and  she  feels 
these  things." 

They  were  both  playing  for  time;  fending  off  the 
greater  with  the  smaller  issue.  Neither  of  them 
needed  to  be  told  the  sacredness  of  Children's  Day. 
To  lack  a  presentation  at  court  can  hardly  be  so  seri- 
ous a  thing  as  to  miss  one's  chance  to  shine  on  Chil- 
dren's Day! 

The  great  commonplace  river  of  her  affection, 
which  the  ship  of  their  life  scarcely  noticed,  yet 
upheld  that  ship  upon  its  breast.  A  fond,  wifely 
anger  mutely  challenged  him  to  amount  to  something 
before  it  was  quite  too  late.  Her  eyes  said,  with  dis- 
tinct and  ingenuous 
pathos:  "God  knows,  I'd 
like  to  be  proud  of  you!" 
And  his  own  eyes  fell, 
seeking  the  hand  on  his 
knee  with  its  stretched 
joints  and  blunted  nails. 
Whatever  office  work 
may  do  to  a  man,  at  least 
it  doesn't  keep  his  finger 
nails  broken!  "Poor  old 
girl!"  he  said,  with  a  lit- 
tle, tender,  hesitating 
touch,  "it's  been  toughest 
on  you,  sure  enough!" 

An  extraordinary  flush, 
a  little  shy,  a  little 
strange,  ran  through  her 
at  his  touch.  And  again 
that  emotion,  almost  like 
the  emotion  of  lovers, 
which  had  seized  her 
when  she  entered  the 
room,  stirred  quicken- 
ingly  under  the  calloused 
surface  of  hurry  and 
routine.  His  words  loos- 
ened the  gates  of  self- 
pity  and  so  dissolved  the 
whole  fabric  of  her  hardi- 
hood that  she  could 
have  drooped  helplessly 
against  him,  weeping. 
Oh,  did  he  suppose  she 
didn't  wish  that  it  could 
be  with  them  as  it  used 
to  be — that  they  could  be 
really  themselves  to  each 
other  again,  and  just  for 
each  other,  once  in  a 
while?  And  with  leisure 
might  not  that  come 
to  be? 

But  then  she  caught 
his  gaze  on  her  hand  and 
she  withdrew  it  quickly. 
The  flush  turned  into  a 
scorch  of  shame,  as  if 
his  were  a  prying  pity 
that    was    sensing  her 

tired  muscles,  her  swollen  feet.  He  had  let  life 
make  her  a  stranger  in  its  gracious  places,  make  her 
feel  uncouth  and  embarrassed  before  love!  But  was 
her  daughter  to  grow  up  to  a  life  of  broken  finger 
nails?    She  took  hold  of  him  again. 

"It  isn't  for  me,  Will!  I've  got  past  wanting 
things.   I'm  too  tired  most  of  the  time  to  remember 


what  that's  like.  Will,  it  isn't  as  if  I'd  ever  com- 
plained before!  Have  I?  Have  any  of  us?  You've 
always  done  the  best  you  could;  you've  been  good, 
dear.  But — we've  been  good,  too.  We've  always 
known  it  wasn't  your  fault,  that  you  couldn't  help 
it.  But  now  you  can  help  it.  You've  got  your 
chance!  It's  the  only  chance  you'll  ever  have,  the 
very  last.  You  know  that.  Can  you  think  of  any 
other  way?    Oh,  Will,  it's  for  the  children." 

He  rose  and,  moving  to  the  window,  leaned  there 
with  his  back  to  her.  That  he  could  torture  her  so 
slowly  was  terribly  unjust,  but  the  lifting  wings  of 
hope  beat  wildly  in  her  breast. 

"It's  their  whole,  whole  future!  Why,  you're 
their  father!  Don't  you  feel  they've  got  a  right  to 
expect — something  ?" 

"We  know,  of  course,"  he  said,  "what  we're  talking 
about.    How  much  is  the  salary?" 

"The  salary?"  She  told  him,  eating  him  with  her 
eyes. 

He  repeated  it  slowly,  and  turned  round.  "But 
I'm  making  almost  that  now?" 

"Oh,  well!  Of  course — "  Yes,  he  had  put  his  hand 
on  the  raw  spot!  He  had  insisted  upon  uncovering 
it,  just  as  she  had  known  he  would!  Well,  then, 
let  him  have  it!    "Of  course,  it  isn't  the  salary — " 

At  the  motion  of  a  muscle  near  his  lips  she  could 
have  struck  him. 

"I  suppose  it's  something  like  honorable  and  dis- 
honorable you're  going  to  refuse  it  for!  Well,  I 
can't  pretend  to  understand  about  that!  I  haven't 
got  such  enlightened  and  superior  views  as  you  have 
and  I  don't  get  time  to  read  as  many  books  as  you 
do!  But,  anyhow,  I'm  afraid  my  family  would  mat- 
ter more  to  me,  once  in  a  while,  than  whether  I  was 
behaving  so  much  more  honorably  than  anybody 
else!  I've  got  my  honor,  too,  if  it  comes  to  that! 
And  my  honor's  to  have  my  children  healthy  and 
educated  and — equipped!  To  turn  them  out  into 
life  ready  for  it,  and  with  a  good  start,  a  good 
chance!  That's  my  idea  of  being  an  honorable 
mother,  and  it's  just  as  important  as  any  honor  of 
yours.  It's  more  important  than  anything.  Oh!"  she 
burst  out,  "how  dare  you  suppose  I  shouldn't  hate 
it?  But  if  only  it  were  me,  I  should  just  like  to  see 
what  I  could  hate  so  much  I  couldn't  do  it  for  them!" 

Then  in  her  wisdom,  for  the  three  days  until  the 
offer  of  the  appointment  came,  she  left  him  entirely 
to  himself.   She  let  every  moment  of  their  lives  speak 


"Oh,  Annie,  you  don't  know!    You  weren't  inside.    Thank  Cod,  you  diclii 


for  her,  but  it  was  without  further  argument  that 
he  came  to  her  and  told  her  that  he  had  accepted. 


ELSIE  went  to  Children's  Day  in  a  dress  of  such 
perfection  that  she  was  brought  home  by  the 
sixteen-year-old  son  of  Millionaire  Paulding;  Fred 
was  sent  to  the  Tech.;  Billy  went  to  camp  and,  re- 


turning brown  of  skin  and  clear  of  eye,  joined  th 
new  "Gym." 

The  Bairds  had  a  servant  now,  besides  the  oli" 
Irishwoman  who  had  always  come  in  to  do  the  wash 
ing.  In  another  year,  as  soon  as  they  should  move 
they  would  have  two.  Annie  was  already  somewhat, 
stiff-jointedly  bringing  herself  into  conjunction  witll 
white  gloves.  Marcel  waves,  and  silk  stockings.  Th« 
neighborhood  opened  its  eyes.  Building  appoint! 
ments  came  and  went  without  causing  even  a  rippli 
on  the  life  of  Sycamore  Street,  and  Baird's  had  no' 
been  known  for  weeks  after  it  had  been  made.  Bu 
as  his  change  , of  income  became  apparent  he  ceaset 
to  be  condescendingly  counted  out.  Its  results  trans 
formed  and  legitimatized  everything  about  him,  evei 
his  breeding,  even  his  messing  round  with  books 
Thus,  in  every  way  but  one,  money  did  all  that  wa: 
expected  of  it  in  the  Baird  household.  Its  one  failun 
was  its  failure  to  renew  a  proud  and  happy  intimac; 
between  Will  and  Annie  Baird. 

That  potential  sweetness  died  in  the  sharp  struggli 
of  its  birth  and  was  succeeded  by  a  real  estrange 
ment.  There  had  crept  between  them  a  certain  alier 
indifference  which  was  not  indifference,  which,  oi 
her  side,  was  becoming  an  actual  disrelish  for  hi; 
personality.  In  the  old  days  of  scramble  and  rust 
there  had  been  plenty  of  warm  living,  shared  anxie 
ties,  mutual  need  and  mutual  service.  They  had,  a 
least,  quarreled!  The  easing  oil  of  money  which  ha( 
changed  all  that  proved  a  surprisingly  chill  fluid 
exhaling  a  cold  vapor.  Beyond  this  vapor  he  hai 
retreated;  colloquially,  he  didn't  seem  to  take  anj 
interest  in  anything. 

TN  the  beginning  occasional  excesses  of  affectior 
alarmed  her,  no  doubt,  filled  as  they  were  with  some 
thing  at  once  dumb  and  hysterical;  something  whicl 
seemed  to  cling  to  her  like  a  lost  child  and  to  demanc 
of  her  a  love  answering  some  despair  which  she  coult 
not  even  fathom.  Already  in  the  children's  pleasure 
she  had  forgotten  that,  "of  course,  it  wasn't  the 
salary."  These  spasmodic  changes  of  his  passet 
away  and  the  disaffected  detachment  alone  remained 
True,  he  dressed  better  and  became  fussy  about  his 
food.    These  were  his  only  signs  of  success. 

She  had  fitted  up  the  little  old  sewing  room  for  hi? 
study  and  she  expected  him,  now  that  he  had  time, 
to  pour  forth  continuous  twin  streams  of  epoch- 
making  articles — one  on  architecture,  one  on  public 

morals.  But  he  did  not 
write.  Had  any  act  of 
hers  needed  justification, 
his  rise  as  a  celebrated 
essayist  would  have  jus- 
tified it.  But  he  did  not 
rise.  Now  to  Annie,  as 
to  most  nonprofessionals, 
"writing"  consisted  of 
sitting  down  at  a  desk 
and  turning  on  the 
faucet.  That  a  certain 
state  of  mind  is  neces- 
sary to,  the  process  never 
crossed  her  thoughts.  If 
the  faucet  didn't  work, 
it  was  because  he  refused 
to  put  a  hand  to  it.  He 
preferred  to  be  a  martyr. 
He  had  turned  his  back 
on  all  his  old  interests 
merely  to  rob  her  of  her 
signal  triumph.  Out  of 
a  sulky  littleness  of  spirit 
which  made  her  ashamed 
of  him,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  punish  her  by 
denying  her  the  one  thing 
she  wanted  most  for  him! 
He  had  shut  her  out  of 
his  life.  Very  well! 
She  had  a  full  life  of 
her  own,  where  now  she 
had  no  need,  and  scarcely 
thought,  of  him.  If  she 
was  no  longer  a  vdfe,  she 
was  the  more  a  mother. 
She  had  her  triumph  just 
the  same;  now  that  Chil- 
dren's Day  was  coming 
round  again  there  was 
no  trouble  about  a  new 
dress ! 

But  if  the  slight  cold 
which   Elsie  had  taken 
should  grow  bad  enough 
to  keep  her  from  attend- 
t  see!"  he  groaned  ance,  that  would  make 

even  as  brave  a  spirit 
as  Annie's  blench!  The 
girl's  disappointment  would  have  the  extra  edge 
that  this  year  the  great  day  was  to  be  held  in  the 
new  opera  house,  and  Paulding's  son  had  not  rested 
until  he  had  clawed  out  of  his  mother  a  seat  for 
Elsie  in  her  box.  This  was  a  little  out  of  the  ruling, 
for  the  relatives  of  the  graduating  class  were  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  boxes  and  Elsie  belonged  on  the 
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orchestra  floor  with  the  high-school  pupils.  But  Pauld- 
ing was  one  of  the  stockholders  in  the  theatre  and  got 
•t  cheap  for  the  schools,  and  Mrs.  Paulding  was  pro- 
viding the  refreshments  and  most  of  the  beautiful 
decorations  for  the  roof,  where  the  luncheon  was  to 
Jbe  served.    So  here,  as  elsewhere,  regulations  bent. 

But  the  cold  did  grow  worse.  Colds,  unlike  regu- 
lations, are  no  respecters  of 
persons,  and  even  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Building  Inspector 
of  the  Central  District, 
slave  as  she  may  have  made 
the  son  of  a  millionaire, 
may  not  gainsay  them. 
While  the  intrepid  Elsie  was 
still  struggling  with  hers, 
Billy  caught  it.  In  Billy  it 
became  immediately  influ- 
enza, and  he  had  to  be  put 
to  bed  at  once.  Elsie  re- 
mained heroically  upon  her 
feet  until,  on  the  eve  of 
Children's  Day,  the  mirror's 
reflection  of  her  swollen 
features  and  inflamed  little 
nose  did  more  than  the  doc- 
tor's orders  to  quash  her 
heart's  desire.  The  Baird 
household  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  for  its  sole 
daughter  life  then  held  no 
further  possibilities -of  joy, 
and  Elsie  resigned  herself  to 
bed,  commenting  consolingly 
to  Billy  that  he  couldn't 
have  seen  anything  any- 
how. 

This  was  in  reference  to 
the  fact  that  Billy,  as  a 
common  herder  with  the 
seventh  grade,  would  have 
had  to  go  in  the  balcony. 
With  the  usual  intelligence 
of  committees,  the  lower 
grades — as  the  least  impor- 
tant!— were  assigned  to  the 
higher  tiers,  until  the  first 
six  were  lodged  in  the 
gallery. 


and  yet  she  had  a  sense  of  all  these  things.  Per- 
haps because  it  had  grown  so  still  that  you  could 
faintly  hear  the  trolleys  passing  in  the  next  .street: 
and  then  began  to  wait  for  something,  as  though  to 
hear  the  next  one.  The  calm  wasn't  really  broken. 
But  it  seemed  to  have  changed.  A  motor  whirled 
through  the  street  like  mad  and  disappeared.  The 


THE    great   day  dawned 
brilliantly,  and  the  con- 
tinuous, triumphing  stream 

of  starched  and  curled  little  girls,  .soaped  and  white- 
collared  little  boys,  issued  so  pouringly  from  that 
simple  neighborhood  as  to  add  to  Elsie's  fever.  The 
sounds  of  happy  progress  could  not  be  kept  from  her 
ear.s.  Mothers  called  parting  admonitions;  elder  sis- 
ters shrilly  commanded;  little  brothers  rudely 
.skipped,  whistled,  and  hooted;  and  occasionally  the 
motors  of  the  affluent  whirled  by,  laden  with  jubi- 
lant children. 

But  the  time  had  to  come  when  the  last  loiterer  was 
sped.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  not  a  child  in  the 
world.  And  to  this  quiet  first  Billy  and  then  his 
sister  yielded.  The  one  and  then  the  other,  they 
fell  asleep. 

Annie  sat  at  an  open  window  upstairs,  refashion- 
ing an  outgrown  dress  of  Elsie's  for  Graycie  Cook. 
She  did  so  like  little  folks  to  have  things!  She  had 
really  suffered  with  her  own  children's  disappoint- 
ment for  to-day.  How  she  sympathized  even  with 
Mrs.  Cook's  foolish  attempt  a  while  ago  to  secure 
Graycie's  good  time!  For  quite  a  time  now,  off  and 
on,  the  whole  neighborhood  had  been  shaken  by 
heartrending  reports  that  the  exercises  might  have  to 
held  in  Central  Music  Hall,  or  in  one  of  the  two 
■jld  theatres  which  had  no  roof  garden;  the  talk 
went  that  the  Opera  House  might  not  be  ready. 
There  was  something  in  the  papers  about  the  fuss 
-he  Building  Department  was  making  over  a  per- 
nit  to  open;  and  Mrs.  Cook  had  actually  come 
to  Annie  and  a.sked  her  if  she  couldn't  get  round 
.Mr.  Baird  so  he  wouldn't  stop  the  children's  pleas- 
ure. Just  for  a  lot  of  red  tape — it  did  seem  so  un- 
necessary! When  she  did  ask  Will  about  it  he  had 
made,  as  usual,  some  evasive,  abstracted  answer. 
Then  it  presently  appeared  that  the  Building  Depart- 
ment was  satisfied  to  the  last  jot  and  tittle. 

But  Annie  still  thought  of  the  incident  with  a  sour 
?ratification.  Whether  he  admitted  it  or  not,  she 
tad  made  him  of  importance  in  men's  minds!  The 
voluble  gratitude  of  their  washerwoman  at  his  having 
70t  her  grandson  a  place  as  usher  in  the  Opera 
House  returned  and  .stirred  the  bitter  brewing  of  her 
leart.  Then  there  touched  her  pulse  the  cold  finger 
which  she  had  learned  to  summon  for  pressing  off  the 
thought  of  him;  his  pettiness  .swam  in  a  black  blot 
n  which  he  vanished.  She  was  once  more  serene  in 
the  June  noontide,  v/ith  the  soft,  smooth  ripples  of 
prosperity  creaming  cool  about  her  feet. 

SHE  did  not  know  how  long  she  had  been  sitting 
there  when  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  there  were  some 
'■I'irige  in  the  bright  quiet.    There  was  no  cloud,  no 
of  air,  no  restless  vibration  of  a  distant  sound; 


'We  know,  of  course,"  he  said,  "what  we're  talking  about.    How  much  is  the  salary?" 


new  maid  was  standing  at  the  fence  gossiping  with 
Mrs.  Cook.  And  now  it  seemed  to  Annie  that  they 
were  not  merely  gossiping;  they  were  talking 
eagerly,  with  short,  quick  breaks  and  glances.  They 
looked  up  and  down  the  street.  The  maid  opened  the 
gate  and  went  out  into  the  middle  of  the  road, 
shielding  her  eyes  with  her  hand  and  looking  south. 
Mrs.  Cook  was  running  heavily  into  her  house. 
Annie  rose  to  her  feet;  there  was  an  extraordinary 
trouble  in  the  air;  there  was  an  extraordinary  chill, 
a  senseless,  formless,  sick  excitement  round  her 
heart.  She  put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  but  she 
could  see  nothing  new  in  the  fair,  smiling  day.  The 
shapeless  threat  was  in  the  air  she  breathed.  Did 
she  imagine  it,  or  were  only  the  southbound  cars 
running  now? 

Gus  Hinkle,  who  had  come  home  on  an  errand, 
bolted  out  of  the  house  and  round  the  corner.  He 
had  gone  to  get  some  kind  of  news,  and  Annie 
leaned  out  so  as  to  call  to  him  as  he  came  back. 
Yet  she  did  not  want  to  know — she  was,  somehow, 
afraid  to  know.  Along  came  the  delivery  wagon  of 
a  downtown  department  store;  it  stopped  at  Mrs. 
Frisbee's,  and  Mrs.  Frisbee  shouted  as  she  opened 
the  door  some  question  which  Annie  could  not  make 
out,  which  was  now  only  a  part  of  the  general  dis- 
turbance and  suspense  and  scattering  scurry  of  the 
street.  Why,  it  sounded  as  if  Mrs.  Frisbee 
screamed!  Gus  Hinkle  came  running  back  with  a 
blotched,  bulging  face;  as  he  ran  he  pointed  and 
waved  his  arms.  And  as  he  turned  into  his  own 
gate  he  cried  to  his  father  on  the  steps:  "It's  the 
Opera  House!  It's  on  fire!  The  Opera  House  is  on 
fire!    It's  all  burning  up!" 

SHE  was  still  telling  herself  that  she  wasn't  going 
anywhere  near  it  when  the  automobile  which  car- 
ried her  turned  a  corner,  and  she  saw  in  the  sky  a 
sort  of  bank.  This  bank  wavered,  glowed  to  thick 
reddish  yellow,  loomed,  sank  to  gray  and  greasy 
black.  Against  it  leaped  a  thin,  reddish  light.  The 
man  who  drove  the  automobile  was  saying:  "It's 
all  greatly  exaggerated!" 

He  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  district  attorney, 
whose  wife's  car  he  drove.  She  had  known  Annie  at 
the  dancing  class;  seeing  her  running  and  stumbling 
along  toward  the  fire,  she  had  taken  her  up.  She 
supposed  Annie's  children  were  at  the  theatre;  then 
she  said  her  own  little  girl  was  at  home  too.  At  the 
la.st  moment  the  child  had  had  nosebleed  from  ex- 
citement and  had  been  forced  to  lie  down.  She  had 
tried  to  telephone  this  to  her  husband,  but  he  had  run 
from  his  office  to  the  fire.    All  the  time  that  she 


was  talking  she  and  Annie  looked  straight  ahead, 
and  spoke  and  heard  like  machinery,  with  no  sense  of 
what  was  being  .said.  All  the  time,  too,  the  brother- 
in-law  was  repeating  angrily,  as  if  he  were  blaming 
them  for  something:  "It's  all  greatly  exaggerated! 
When  we  get  there  we'll  find  it's  greatly  exagger- 
ated! The  thing  can't  burn — simply  can't.  It's  a 
modern  fireproof  building 
— steel  frame,  iron,  marble, 
granite,  nothing  el.se.  It's 
fireproof.  It  was  copied 
after  one  of  the  new  ele- 
vator-and-roof  theatres  in 
New  York.  All  those  ele- 
vators would  clear  the  place 
out  in  five  minutes.  But  up- 
stairs they've  nobody  with 
them  but  those  young 
teachers,  those  little  young 
girls.  It  can't  burn.  It's 
fireproof.  You'll  find  it's 
greatly  exaggerated." 

They  turned  into  City 
Hall  Square.  It  was  some- 
thing to  pass  the  corner. 
However  dreadful,  now  at 
least  you  would  knov;! 
Now!  But — why —  Great 
Heaven,  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  the  familiar 
square?  Where  was  the 
other  side  of  it?  Where 
was  the  theatre?  Annie 
said:  "Where's  the  Opera 
House?"  There  was  noth- 
ing there  but  an  unreal  and 
yet  solid  mass  of  vapor — of 
blackish-gray  smoke — a  still, 
quiet -looking,  huge,  thick, 
soft  thing;  hopeless  to  peer 
into,  hopeless  to  struggle 
with;  a  nightmare  of  indis- 
tinctness hiding  everything. 
Inside  this  the  theatre 
burned. 

About  half  the  square 
was  roped  off.  Their  car 
was  among  early  comers 
and  the  police  knew  it  for 
the  district  attorney's.  It 
worked  close  up  to  the  fire 
lines.  The  crowd  packed  in 
close  around  it.  Every- 
where, almost  up  to  the  outer  veilings  of  the  smoke, 
the  windows  and  roofs  were  crowded  with  people. 
When  there  was  a  sound  from  inside  the  smoke  the 
crowd  groaned.  When  a  sulky  surge  of  flame  tore 
the  mist,  seeming  to  lick  it  up,  and  then  sank  back 
again,  the  crowd  gasped.  The  straining  of  all  those 
nerves,  the  pounding  of  all  those  hearts,  was  like  one 
common  sickness  in  which  they  all  shuddered  with 
a  single,  helpless  breath.  Nothing  was  told  them. 
No  voice  spoke  from  that  gray  mountain.  Those 
silent,  volcanic  flashes  lighted  nothing.  But  they 
knew.  They  had  no  hope.  They  knew  that  the 
supreme  tragedy  had  occurred — that  it  had  occurred 
in  the  very  beginning,  when  passers-by  were  scarcely 
conscious  of  alarm;  when  there  drifted  in  the  air, 
from  walls  still  intact,  only  wreaths  and  shreds  of 
smoke.  It  had  come  instantly,  in  one  blow,  and  they 
were  now  only  the  mourners  at  a  consummated 
sacrifice. 

Afterward  they  learned  the  facts.  Defective  in- 
sulation behind  one  of  the.  boxes,  an  explosion  of 
gases,  a  back  draft  that  slew  in  a  breath,  so  that  the 
eighth  grade  was  found  still  in  its  seats;  then  the 
rush  for  the  fire  escapes — the  unfinished  fire  escapes, 
whose  cuttings  yawned  for  ladders;  the  rush  for  the 
stairs,  the  iron  and  marble  stairs,  that  had  given 
way  at  the  first  terrible  onslaught!  Part  of  the  bal- 
cony had  gone  too.  The  graduating  classes  on  the 
stage,  the  people  in  the  lower  boxes,  those  near  the 
stage,  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  round  the  lower 
exits:  these  had  escaped.  But  the  center  of  the 
orchestra  floor  had  been  decimated,  and  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades — Billy's  grade,  the  grade 
in  which  had  been  Mamie  Hinkle  and  little  Graycie 
Cook — not  one  remained  alive. 

Already  it  had  begun  to  leak  out  which  classes 
had  been  lo.st.  Already  the  air  rang  with  screams 
of  grief,  with  cries  of  joy;  the  tide  of  the  crowd  was 
already  filled  with  little  whirlpools  of  delirious 
mothers  and  fathers  trying  to  join  their  children  in 
that  smoking  tomb,  of  mothers  and  fathers  wild  with 
relief,  folding  .sons  and  daughters  in  their  arms. 
The  tide  had  become  a  tossing  sea  filled  with  horrible 
writhing  eddies,  sounding  with  insensate  hysteria 
and  with  prayers  that  were  terrible  as  curses.  And 
through  all  this  one  question  penetrated,  persisted, 
dominated.  "But  where  are  the  little  kids?  The 
first,  fourth,  fifth  grades?  Where  are  the  children  in 
the  balcony?"  And  the  new  shock,  the  new  hope 
and  terror,  and  the  faces  of  these  children,  these 
littlest  ones  of  all,  swam  before  Annie  in  a  kind  of 
mist,  through  which  she  saw  them  streaming  along 
as  she  had  seen  them         {Continued  on  page  38) 
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IF  spring  and  summer  on  the  Willasanna  Range 
had  been  a  time  of  glory,  autumn  was  its  blaz- 
ing climax.  Blue  Indian  summer  haze  hung  like 
a  thousand-mile-long  veil  beneath  a  lazy  sun,  and 
silence  intensified  the  far,  thin  sounds  that  occa- 
sionally recurred — the  distant  lowing  of  a  cow  graz- 
ing in  the  knee-high  grass  of  some  dip,  the  shrill  cry 
of  a  cicada  hidden  in  the  browning  verdure. 

To  the  east  the  arrested  waves  of  the  great  Conti- 
nental Range  stood  like  fortified  ramparts,  while  to 
the  north  and  west  the  majestic  circle  of  the  Willa- 
sanna hills  swept  out  and  down. 

In  the  huge  cup  thus  formed  lay  the  Willasanna 
Range,  a  promised  land,  a  cowman's  paradise.  It 
carries  the  eye  south  into  infinitude  and  a  million 
cattle  might  have  grazed  thereon.  The  skirts  of  its 
guarding  hills  were  sweet  with  springs  which  sent 
their  living  waters  down  across  its  breast  in  several 
tiny  streams  and  it  had  never  been  known  to  fail 
in  forage. 

The  only  blot  upon  its  great  expanse  was  the  small 
square  of  cultivated  land  that  lay  snug  up  against 
the  western  lift  like  a  bright  medallion  in  an  in- 
imitable tapestry. 

The  "Nestor"  had  worked  like  a  lunatic  in  the  few 
years  he  had  been  in  the  country,  but  he  had  not  done 
well.  His  ancient  implements  were  inadequate  and 
his  only  help  in  the  field  was  the  tall  slip  of  a  girl, 
Nance,  who  made  up  in  indomitable  spirit  what  she 
lacked  in  man  strength. 

But  this  year  Nance  had  shirked  and  she  carried 
a  heavy  conscience. 

When  she  helped  gather  the  corn  she  thought 
sickly  that  the  yield  might  have  been  heavier  if  she 
had  been  riding  the  wobbly  cultivator  throughout 
those  golden  days  of  spring,  instead  of  hanging  in- 
fatuated on  the  shining  shoulder  of  Black  Thunder 
in  their  distant  cup  of  the  hills. 

But  at  every  thought  of  the  great  black  stallion 
her  heart  leaped  into  her  throat  with  suffocating 
joy  and  she  felt  stubbornly  justified. 

Suppose  she  had  never  ridden  the  old  nag  north 
that  lonesome  day  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  and 
had  never  seen  Black  Thunder  leading  his  band  to 
graze  on  the  low  bunch  grass! 

She  turned  faint  at  the  bare  picture  of  the  days 
empty  of  the  wonderful  love  that  was  between  her 
and  the  wild  horse. 

But  still  her  conscience  ached  and  she  glanced 
often  and  covertly  at  the  thin,  eager  face  of  her 
father,  the  dauntless  dreamer  of  a  man  who  should 
have  succeeded  and  yet  who  seemed  to  miss  success 
always  by  the  merest  fraction. 

She  thought  of  the  awful  day  not  so  many  weeks 
back  when  she  had  stood  in  the  sod-house  door  and 
seen  the  boys  of  the  Bar  Q  Ranch  driving  south  in  a 
half  moon  with  Black  Thunder  sailing  ahead  of  them 
like  a  bird.  She  thought  of  her  own  anguished  ride, 
trailing  them  south,  of  the  night  she  spent  within 
sound  of  Black  Thunder's  unceasing  screams  where 
he  raged  round  the  stockade  in  which  he  had  been 
trapped  for  the  first  time  in  his  eventful  life. 

SHE  thought  of  the  morning,  the  gathering  of  every 
cowboy  on  the  ranch,  of  the  excitement  with  which 
they  went  at  the  breaking  of  the  most  famous  horse 
that  ever  trod  the  Willasanna  plains,  and  she  thought 
of  the  face  of  Sydney  von  Cleaver,  the  millionaire 
owner  of  the  Bar  Q,  globe  trotter,  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  gentleman  at  large.  And  then  she 
thought  with  throbbing  pride  of  her  own  entrance 
to  that  stockade  under  the  staring  eyes  of  the  crowd, 
of  her  voice  and  her  hand  quieting  Black  Thun- 
der's rage,  of  the  leap  to  his  naked  back,  of  the  open 
gate — of  their  flight  through  it  and  out  to  the 
open  plains. 

That  had  been  the  highest  moment  of  the  girl's 
life  and  she  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  it,  for  by  it 
she  won  forever  all  right  to  the  king  of  the  Willa- 
sannas  and  the  greatest  meed  of  admiration  a  girl 
can  have,  since  every  cowboy  on  the  Bar  Q  sent  his 
heart  right  out  after  the  spectacular  two. 

And  always,  slowly,  reluctantly,  her  mind  came  to 
the  thing  that  caused  her  to  look  at  her  father  with 
a  heavy  conscience — for  after  that  marvelous  exhibi- 
tion Sydney  von  Cleaver  had  ridden  the  twenty  miles 
to  the  lonesome  farm  up  on  the  hills'  skirts  and 
offered  Nance  the  five  hundred  dollars  which  he  had 
promised  to  that  one  who  should  ride  Black  Thunder. 

And  Nance,  with  blazing  eyes,  had  struck  down  his 
outstretched  hand  and  Sydney  von  Cleaver  had 
blushed  like  a  girl. 

Many  a  time  in  the  windy  fall  nights  she  had 
stirred  on  her  pillow  and  shut  out  the  sight  of  the 
gold  with  a  hand  across  her  eyes  when  her  restless 
lirain  would  picture  the  things  it  might  have  bought, 
the  lift  toward  success  it  would  have  given  her  dear 
"dad,"  for  Nance  loved  the  thin  man  very  greatly. 

But  every  fiber  in  her  had  revolted,  and  still  re- 
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volted,  at  thought  of  its  acceptance.  She  did  not 
know  why  this  was  so,  only  that  it  was. 

And  she  thought  of  Black  Thunder  running  in  the 
hills,  free  as  the  wind,  yet  bound  by  a  tie  so 
strong  that  it  kept  him  in  the  country.  Lately  he 
had  even  taken  to  coming  down  within  sight  of 
the  farm. 

Many  a  time  in  the  early  mornings  she  would  see 
him  far  out  on  the  brown  floor  of  the  plains  circling 
and  skimming  in  wonderful  arcs  of  speed,  and  noth- 
ing she  was  doing  could  hold  her  then.  She  would 
drop  any  work  and  start  running  out  across  the 
open  world  toward  him,  whistling  her  shrill,  carry- 
ing call. 

And  Black  Thunder,  watching  with  his  eagle 
eyes,  would  fling  up  his  magnificent  head,  whinny- 
ing his  answer,  and  come  to  meet  her  like  a  bolt. 


To  the  anxious  mother  in  the  sod-house  door  i 
always  seemed  that  a  collision  between  thtm  wil 
inevitable;  that  the  unspeakable,  wild  creatuf 
must  trample  the  slim  girl  to  rags.  But  the  fathe' 
straightening  his  tired  back  from  work,  alvva^ 
watched  the  sight  with  something  of  Nance's  ow 
fire  in  his  eyes.    And  it  was  worth  watching,  for  i 
the  last  hundred  yards  the  girl's  arir 
would  open  wide,  as  if  involuntaril 
and  Black  Thunder  would  begin  1 
check  his  headlong  flight  so  that  whc 
they  met  it  was  with  the  smooth  coi 
tact  of  flowing  waters,  and  the  tw 
would  fairly  fall  together  in  an  acces 
of  love. 

They  would  handle  each  other  froi 
top  to  toe,  Nance's  hands  flutterin 
from  the  pointed  ears  in  their  tossin 
clouc^  of  long  foretop  to  the  la; 
fringe  of  fetlock,  while  the  stallio 
nibbled  and  nosed  and  nudged  he 
none  too  gently,  squealing  his  jo; 
stamping,  tossing  his  glorious  hea( 
showing  by  every  art  in  his  powe 
that  this  was  his  deity,  this  slim  thin 
with  the  sunburnt  hair  and  the  croor 
ing  voice,  whose  arms  about  his  hig 
neck  spelled  love  and  whose  brow 
hands  were  never  empty  of  gifts — 
bit  of  salt  or  sugar  or  even  a  crus 
of  bread. 

And  then  would  come  the  mounting  and  the  cer 
tain  fling  out  across  the  unbounded  land,  a  sight  fo 
men  and  gods,  these  two,  both  wild  as  the  worL 
about,  both  free,  both  fearless  and  carrying  withii 
them  that  divine  spark  of  the  oversoul  which  make 
kings  and  queens  for  this  little  earth. 

They  ran  and  rode  like  the  natural  things  the; 
were,  unsaddled,  unbridled,  Nance  astride,  her  oli 
skirts  flying  and  her  young  limbs  swinging  grace 
fully  in  their  patched  stockings,  while  her  lithe  bod; 
gave  and  took  the  motion  of  the  horse  beneath  like  ai 
Indian's,  loosely,  easily,  sure  of  itself,  so  sure  tha 
she  swayed  and  swung  in  playful  arcs  that  wouii 
have  arrested  a  beholder's  heart  with  horror.  I 
In  full  flight  she  would  swing  around,  one  knej 
holding  her  weight  like  a  hook,  and  with  an  arm  ove! 
the  outstretched  neck  play  with  the  shining  cheek 
and  the  velvet  nose  with  the  other  hand. 

SHE  was  forever  intoxicated  with  the  rush  of  th- 
cool  fall  wind,  with  the  soft  sunlight  and  the  limit 
less  spaces.  And  forever  dancing  before  her  as  sh 
swept  and  circled  was  the  handsome,  sweet-naturei 
face  of  Sydney  von  Cleaver,  the  "man  who  limped  ; 
little  because  he  had  once  attempted  to  take  Blacl 
Thunder  from  his  kingdom. 

She  was  always  seeing  the  tender  lips,  the  gentlt 
humorous  eyes — and  often  she  saw  with  dawning 
distress  the  painful  blush  on  his  face  when  she  ha<, 
so  savagely  struck  the  money  from  his  hand.  I 
He  had  never  come  to  the  sod  house  since  and  shq 
rode  always  to  the  north.  But  many  a  time  sh( 
checked  Black  Thunder  and  sat  looking  with  wist- 
ful eyes  into  the  distance  where  she  knew  the  Bai 
Q  lay.  Something  had  called  to  her  in  the  tones  of 
this  man's  gentle  voice  and  from  the  depths  of  hei 
heart  she  answered — and  knew  she  answered. 

But  Sydney  von  Cleaver  was  unconscious  that  he 
had  called.  Many  a  time  before  his  soft  brown  eyes 
and  tender  manner  had  called  to  a  woman's  heart 
without  his  own  volition,  and  if  he  had  married  them 
all  he  would  have  been  a  Turk. 

He  was  delightfully  busy  at  the  Bar  Q. 
The  round-up  had  taken  place — he  had  thoroughly 
enjoyed  that — and  a  great  herd  of  fine  beef  cattle  had 
been  driven  to  a  shipping  point  far  down  across  the 
piairie,  making  more  dollars  for  his  overflowing 
pockets.  He  limped  about  the  big  ranch,  hobnobbed 
with  his  "boys,"  carried  the  little  new  Conchita  on 
his  shoulder,  and  played  with  the  old  collie  dog. 

"Hilton,"  he  told  his  foreman,  "I  don't  believe  I'll 
go  back  East  this  winter.  I  think  I'd  kind  of  like  to 
see  the  snow  come  down  on  the  Willasanna  Range — 
see  it  pile  up  at  the  windows  and  hear  the  wind  howl 
across  the  open." 

"It  should  be  a  heavy  winter,"  answered  Hilton 
gravely;  "it's  been  such  a  corkin'  year  all  round.  Th' 
grass's  thick  as  dog's  hair  yet,  after  all  the  grazin' 
that's  been  done  on  it." 

He  waved  an  arm  at  the  illimitable  land,  brown 
and  beautiful  with  its  tawny  carpet.  "I  think  I'll 
have  the  boys  begin  plowin'  for  a  fire  brake." 

At  the  sod  house  against  the  hills  poverty  brooded 
like  a  ghost.  It  .stared  at  the  woman  from  the 
leanly  stocked  "cave"  where  they  stored  the  winter's 
provisions,  brought  with  infinite  labor  of  the  ancient 
team  from  the  distant  point;  shrieked  from  the  faded, 
patched  and  overpatched  garments  of  the  family. 
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The  mother's  heart  ached  with  a  deadly  pain  when 
she  looked  at  Nance's  slim  loveliness  blooming  from 
its  rag^:  like  a  lily  from  the  mire,  at  the  thin  man's  in- 
adequate protection  against  the  coming  bitter  winds. 

Out  of  the  woman  the  downhill  grind  was  taking 
the  hope  and  the  courage. 

But  the  man — for  him  there  was  always  a  rain- 
bow behind  the  hill,  would  always  be  a  rainbow  until 
his  eager  eyes  closed  for  the  last  time,  after  the 
splendid  fashion  of  those  few  souls  touched  with  the 
divine  finger  of  optimism. 

And  Nance  was  a  mixture  of  both.  She  saw  the 
pathos  of  the  futile  effort  to  wrest  a  living  from 
the  land  without  equipment,  yet  she  looked  up  and 
out  with  hope.    And  she  was  happy. 

She  would  have  been  happy  so  long  as  Black 
Thunder  came  out  of  the  bare  brown  spaces  at  her 
call,  though  actual  hunger  gnawed  at  her  vitals. 

She  could  not  bear  the  dismal  interior  of  the  sod 
house  when  the  free  winds  swept  down  from  the 
Willasanna  hills  and  the  sun  shone  through  a  faint 
blue  haze.  She  ran  out  on  the  brown  floor  day  after 
day,  met  Black  Thunder,  and  swept  away  into  a  world 
of  drunken  joy,  her  sunburnt  hair  beating  on  her 
shoulders,  her  gray  eyes  bright  as  gems,  her  rags 
aflutter  at  her  knees.  And  watching  this  a  thought 
crept  into  the  mother's  desperate  heart,  a  traitor 
thought  that  beat  and  beat  for  recognition,  was  cast 
aside  and  returned  persistently,  brought  by  sight  of 
her  man's  lean  chest  under  the  threadbare  coat,  the 
sound  of  the  cough  that  bothered  him  of  nights. 

NIGHT  after  night  she  wept  on  her  pillow  and 
wrung  her  hands,  fearing  the  raging  winter  and 
what  it  might  bring  to  the  poor  trio  in  the  sod  house. 
When  she  could  bear  it  no  longer  she  steeled  her 
heart  and  caught  Nance  by  the  hand  and  looked  into 
her  sweet  eyes — sweet,  steady,  loving  eyes  they  were, 
loyal  and  true. 

This  was  on  a  day  when  the  whole  wild  fall  seemed 
concentrated  into  its  gold-blue  hours,  a  wine,  an 
elixir.  The  girl  had  hurried  through  her  work, 
washed  the  few  dishes  with  a  splash  and  a  flourish, 
dashed  the  ancient  stub  of  a  broom  over  the  rough 
floor,  and  was  pinning  up  her  braids  to  go  running 
out  to  her  wide  domain. 

At  the  mother's  touch  she  turned  startled  eyes 
upon  her,  sensing  the  nearness  of  tragedy. 
The  woman  wet  her  lips,  which  quivered. 
"Nance,  girl,"  she  said,  "do  you  love  your  daddy?" 
"Love  him?"  cried  Nance.    "Love  him!" 


She  looked  out  the  window  to  where  he  hurried 
with  eager  steps  about  the  harnessing  of  the  team 
preparatory  to  hauling  wood  from  the  scant  scrub 
in  some  pocket  of  the  hills,  and  the  mother  was 
answered.  "You  see  that  old  coat?  It's  thin, 
isn't  it — terribly  thin?"  Swift  tears  sprang  into 
the  gray  eyes. 

"Lord!"  she  said.  "Don't,  mother — don't!  Don't!" 

"And  his  shoes.    Oh,  Nance,  his  shoes!" 

The  girl  clenched  the  hands  hanging  beside  her. 

"You  want  to  kill  me?"  she  asked,  choking,  her 
face  working. 

"No,"  said  the  mother,  "but  I  want  to  hurt  you, 
Nance — to  hurt  you  so  you  can't  sleep  of  nights,  so 
your  heart  will  run  to  water  when  you  look  at  him, 
so  you'd  do  anything  on  earth  to  help  him.  I 
would,"  she  finished  savagely. 

"So  would — "  said  Nance,  and  thought  of  Sydney 
von  Cleaver's  outstretched  hand,  rich  with  yellow 
gold.  She  put  shaking  fingers  to  her  shamed  eyes 
and  stood  in  silence. 

But  the  woman  caught  her  up. 

"You  would?  Honest,  Nance?  Then  you  can! 
Oh,  my  God,  you  can!    You  can!" 

"How?"  cried  the  girl. 

"Sell  your  horse!" 

Nance  dropped  her  hand  and  stared  at  her  mother. 

For  a  moment  the  stupendous  horror  of  the  words 
robbed  them  of  meaning.  Then  the  blood  drained 
slowly  from  her  golden  cheeks,  leaving  them  fair 
ivory,  her  lips  opened  helplessly.  Slowly  the  world 
began  to  go  round,  a  vast  purple  twrilight  settled  and 
she  slid  limply  down  along  the  wall.  The  woman, 
sobbing  miserably,  tried  to  lift  her,  but  she  waved 
her  away.  The  threatened  darkness  did  not  quite  set- 
tle. She  fought  for  her  faculties  through  the  twi- 
light and  presently  she  straightened  up,  like  the 
small,  brave  blade  of  grass  that  has  been  crushed. 

She  opened  the  door  and  staggered  out.  There, 
far  out  on  the  mottled  tapestry  of  the  amphitheatre. 
Black  Thunder  wheeled  and  swept,  his  great  tail 
flowing  like  a  banner,  his  sable  body  coaxing  his 
love  by  every  graceful  curvet  it  possessed. 

Blindly  the  girl  went  down  across  the  brown 
plowed  fields.  She  stumbled  and  dragged  the  limbs 
that  were  wont  to  be  so  fleet.  The  breath  was  tight 
in  her  throat  and  her  young  face  was  drawn  like 
the  face  of  death. 

She  knew,  had  known  with  the  first  conscious  grasp 
of  her  mother's  words,  that  they  were  vital,  final, 
prophetic — that  they  were  the  bells  of  doom. 


Black  Thunder,  watching  her  with  his  eagle's 
eyes,  lifted  his  great  head,  stopped  in  his  tracks, 
and  drew  his  whole  magnificent  form  up  to  its  full 
height,  the  snorting  breath  arrested  in  his  no.strils. 

What  was  this  alien  creature  crawling  across  the 
field?  His  love  came  like  the  .swift  wind,  a  light 
thing,  a  sweet  thing,  a  thing  to  be  desired  and 
adored,  to  be  met  with  speed  and  flowing  joy  that 
sang  in  him  like  hill  waters. 

Long  he  stood  at  challenge  while  Nance  crept  down 
the  field  and  out  on  the  soft  brown  floor.  And  then 
he  saw  the  familiar  shine  of  the  tawny  hair,  sniflfed 
the  .scent  of  her,  which  perhaps  caught  his  atten- 
tion more  than  anything  el.se,  and  he  came  forward 
mincingly,  uncertain,  snorting. 

And  then,  with  a  great  sob  breaking  in  her  throat, 
the  girl  flung  up  her  head  like  one  drowning,  opened 
her  arms  and  ran  to  him — ran  as  she  had  never  run 
in  joy,  as  if  she  must  reach  him  or  die. 

She  flung  herself  upon  him,  clung  to  his  high  neck, 
kissed  his  velvet  cheek  in  a  frenzy,  and  wept  as  one 
weeps  for  the  dead — hardly,  bitterly,  aloud  and 
uncaring.  And  Black  Thunder,  sensing  her  anguish, 
whinnied  and  nudged  her  with  his  soft  nose,  leaned 
his  great  shoulder  against  her,  pawed  at  the  earth 
with  the  shining  hoofs  that  could  have  beaten  her  to 
rags,  and  begged  of  her  the  old  accustomed  happi- 
ness with  his  beautiful  eyes.  And  presently  Nance 
mounted,  though  her  limbs  trembled  and  would  hardly 
take  her  up,  and  Black  Thunder  swept  out  and  away, 
as  if  he  would  shake  this  strangeness  out  of  his 
deity,  and  the  sun  shone  again  for  him. 

IT  was  late  that  night  when  Nance  came  back  to 
the  sod  house.  The  sharp  darkness,  asparkle  with 
a  thousand  stars,  had  come  upon  the  land  and  the 
mother's  face  was  white  v^ath  fear.  She  drew  a 
great  sigh  at  sound  of  the  slow  step  at  the  door  and 
set  her  supper,  kept  hot  in  the  oven,  in  silence. 

The  next  day  Nance  was  up  at  dawn.  She  had 
aged  overnight.  The  poppy  beauty  of  her  face  had 
drained  away  like  sunlit  waters,  leaving  flatness  and 
dead  things  exposed.  Indeed,  a  deal  of  her  heart 
seemed  dead. 

The  father  looked  into  her  eyes  and  put  a  trem- 
bling hand  beneath  her  ivory  chin.  "DoUin',"  he 
said,  using  a  pet  name,  "what  is  it?" 

"Nothing  that  you  can  help,  daddy,"  she  answered, 
scorning  the  vapid  denial  that  does  not  deceive. 

The  mother,  scanning  that  tragic  young  face,  held 
hard  to  her  firmness  (Continned  on  page  25) 
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FRANKLIN  K.  LANE 

THE    STORY    OF    A     PRESIDENTIAL  IMPOSSIBILITY 


Now  and  then  a  cub  correspondent  for  a  Demo- 
ci-atic  newspaper  in  the  South  or  West  appears 
in  Washington,  wild  to  read  new  meanings  into  an 
old  Government.  After  he  has  got  his  bearings  he 
begins  to  pick  presidential  possibilities.  Looking  over 
the  field,  his  attention  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 
light  on  Franklin  K.  Lane,  at  present  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Here  is  a  Democrat  of  the  traditional 
"unblemished  record."  Here  is  a  politician  who  has 
really  done  things  and  without  making  mistakes. 
Here  is  a  public  official  who  has  always 
seemed  a  little  bigger  than  his  job,  how- 
ever big  that  job  might  be.  Here  is  a 
personality,  friendly  without  effusion, 
frank  without  indiscretion,  charming 
without  affectation — the  ideal  man,  in 
short,  for  a  presidential  candidate. 

Usually  a  friend  longer  in  the  service 
at  Washington  gets  hold  of  the  cub  in 
time,  shows  him  "Who's  Who  in  Amer- 
ica," and  explains  his  error.  Sometimes, 
however,  no  one  warns  him,  and  his 
newspaper  prints  a  column  over  his 
proud  signature  setting  forth  that 
Franklin  K.  Lane  is,  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  Wilson,  the  logical  Democratic 
candidate  for  president.  When  that 
copy  of  the  newspaper  gets  back  to 
Washington  his  associates  gather  round 
him  and  greet  him  with  ribald  mirth. 
This  has  come  to  be  the  accepted  method 
of  initiating  a  cub  reporter  in  Wash- 
ington. 

For  Lane  might  be  anything  in  this 
land  except  president  or  vice  president 
or,  just  at  this  crisis,  secretary  of  state. 
He  had,  you  see,  the  misfortune  or  the 
fortune  to  be  born  an  alien.  He  was 
somewhat  less  than  five  years  old  when 
his  father,  a  native  of  Canada  and  a 
British  subject,  brought  him  to  Cali- 
fornia. Those  five  years  made  all  the 
difference. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
president  must  be  a  natural-born  citizen 
or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

The  tardiness  of  the  elder  Lane  in 
emigrating  perhaps  lost  his  son  the 
highesthonors,but  it  perhaps  also  gained 
for  the  American  people  a  singularly  dis- 
interested servant.  Nothing  can  so  tie 
the  hands  of  a  high  public  official  in  our 
Government  as  a  presidential  ambition. 
Once  he  fixes  his  eye  on  that  goal  he 
tends  to  see  nothing  else.  From  that 
time  forth  the  man  with  the  presidential 
obsession  is  afraid  to  lash  out  for  fear 
of  offending  capital,  labor,  the  German  vote,  the 
Irish  vote,  the  Prohibitionists  or  the  saloon  ele- 
ment, the  reformers,  or  the  machine.  I  remember 
the  case  of  a  certain  governor  who  was  a  daring 
but  useful  reformer  until  they  mentioned  him  for 
the  presidency.  Six  months  later  he  was  going 
down  to  speak  in  a  city  of  his  State  which  was 
trying  to  oust  an  extremely  corrupt  machine  of  the 
opposition  party.  Before  he  started  the  dean  of  the 
State  House  reporters  talked  to  him.  "Great  oc- 
casion to  denounce  that  machine,  isn't  it,  governor?" 
remarked  the  reporter,  who  was  by  way  of  being  an 
ardent  reformer.  "Yes  indeed;  must  be  denounced!" 
replied  the  governor;  but  he  said  it  so  insincerely 
that  the  reporter  laid  plans  accordingly.  The  gov- 
ernor made  his  speech,  and  this  is  about  what  he 
said:  "I  feel  called  upon  to  congratulate  the  citizens 
of  your  community  on  your  recent  activity  in  curb- 
ing a  dangerous  element  led  by  a  man  of  low  repute," 
etc.  Not  a  name,  date,  place,  or  fact!  The  dean  of 
the  reporters  gave  the  wink  to  his  fellows,  and  in 
their  reports  they  unanimously  replaced  "dangerous 
element"  by  "the  Smith  machine"  and  "a  man  of 
low  repute"  by  "John  J.  Smith."  That  was  the  only 
time  the  governor  ever  got  recorded  on  the  machine 
issue.  The  presidential  obsession  had  simply  hyp- 
notized him  into  quietude  about  everything. 

It  does  not  always  work  that  way;  the  light  shin- 
ing from  the  White  House  windows  did  not  blind 
Governor  Roosevelt  of  New  York,  for  example,  nor 
Governor  Wilson  of  New  Jersey.  Probably  it 
would  have  made  no  difference  with  Lane,  but  you 
never  can  tell.  And  his  immunity  from  the  presi- 
dential fever  has  been  of  use  to  him  in  another  way. 
Since  1905,  when  Roosevelt  made  him  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner,  until  this  day,  when  he 
holds  one  of  the  most  difficult  Cabinet  positions,  he 
has  enjoyed,  because  of  this  very  immunity,  a  singu- 
lar independence.     As  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
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missioner  he  could  decide  against  a  railroad  with- 
out raising  the  suspicion  that  he  was  playing  for 
votes,  and  similarly  he  could  decide  for  the  rail- 
road and  no  one  could  say  that  he  was  building 
fences.  And  now  I,  who  have  known  him  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  who  am  on  house  terms  with  his 
family  and  ear-pulling  terms  with  his  bulldog,  can 
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Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  his  desk  in  Wash- 
ington.   Because  he  was  born  in  Canada  he  can  never  be  President. 
The  tardiness  of  his  father  in  emigrating  perhaps  cost  him  this  honor 


write  of  Lane  as  I  see  him,  untroubled  by  the 
charge  that  I  am  starting  a  Lane  boom. 

My  first  sight  of  Lane  lingers  as  a  picture  in 
memory.  I  was  a  cub  reporter  in  San  Francisco,  just 
out  of  college,  slowly  adjusting  myself  to  the  strange 
world  outside  of  the  cloister  and  very  hazy  as  to 
Who  was  Who  in  San  Francisco.  The  occasion  was 
some  sort  of  picnic  in  one  of  our  old-time  pleasure 
parks.  Across  the  family  groups  around  the  picnic 
baskets,  the  merry-go-rounds,  the  youths  disporting 
themselves  in  yachting  caps,  the  girls  flourishing 
beribboned  canes,  came  the  sound  of  applause.  A 
group  stood  about  an  express  wagon,  from  the  tail 
of  which  a  man  was  speaking.  "Who's  that?"  I 
asked  the  experienced  reporter  for  the  "Examiner." 
"That,"  he  said  with  a  touch  of  pity  for  my  igno- 
rance, "is  Franklin  K.  Lane,  city  and  county  at- 
torney, and  say,  kid,  he's  a  great  campaigner!" 

Early  Doomed  to  Fame 

I HAD  seen  a  few  minor  politicians  in  that  rather 
corrupt  period  of  San  Francisco  politics,  and  I 
thought  of  them  scornfully:  they  all  showed  in 
their  faces,  I  thought,  an  atmosphere  of  moral  dirt. 
But  this  man  looked  clean,  inside  and  out.  He  was 
short,  thickset,  well-knit,  and  even  then,  in  his 
thirties,  a  little  portly.  He  had  a  rounded  domed 
forehead  which  his  early  baldness  became;  the  line 
of  his  hair  ran  straight  over  the  head  from  ear  to 
ear.  He  had  a  comely,  pointed  nose,  a  fine  yet  ag- 
gressive chin,  a  firm  mouth,  a  pair  of  shrewd  but 
open  gray-blue  eyes.  There  was  in  his  rather  deep 
voice  a  quality  of  cordial  sincerity  which  matched 
his  countenance.  What  he  was  saying  was  all 
Greek  to  me,  but  I  liked  the  way  he  said  it.  I 
doubt  not  that  I  should  have  remembered  this  pic- 
ture even  had  not  better  acquaintance  reenforced 
my  impression  of  the  man. 


Then  I  came  to  know  Who  was  Who  in  City  Hall 
and  to  appieciate  what  a  real  public  .servant  we  had 
in  Lane.  As  we  reporters  gossiped  about  the  lobby 
of  the  centi'al  police  station  at  night  we  used  to  say 
tliat  here  was  a  politician  who  might  get  anywhere. 
One  enthusiast  who  is  now  out  in  the  German 
trenches  reporting  the  war  maintained,  I  remember, 
that  Lane  was  California's  presidential  possibility. 
He  did  not  know  the  awful  secret  of  Lane's  birth.  It 
was  the  fii.st  I  had  heard  of  this  ghostly  Lane  boom. 

He  was  then  on  an  upgrade  of  a  ca- 
reer which  has  had  singular  ups  and 
downs,  which  has. run  into  blind  corners, 
and  which  has  seemed  at  times  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  genius  of  ill  luck.  A  sum- 
mary of  that  career  may  be  worth  while. 

Began  as  Printer's  Devil 

THE  Lane  family  is  only  three  or  four 
generations  from  Scotland  and  North 
Ireland.  Lane  is  half  Scotch,  three- 
eighths  North  Irish,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  and  one-eighth  French. 
That  dash  of  French  blood  into  the  Cel- 
tic occurs  often  in  the  ancestries  of 
able  people.  I  cite  at  random  Sir 
John  French,  S.  S.  McClure,  and  James 
Hopper. 

The  family  had  settled  in  Prince  Ed 
ward  Island;  and  finally,  as  aforesaid 
the  elder  Lane  brought  his  young  family 
to  California — at  first  Napa  and  then 
Oakland.  There  was  an  antique  Scotc 
atmosphere  about  the  Lane  family,  as  o 
friends  remember  them.  The  Bible  w 
the  foundation  of  that  home,  and  lear 
ing  was  its  light.  Following  the  Scotc 
custom,  the  Lanes  wanted  to  dedicate  one 
son  to  the  ministry.  Frank  was  selected. 
He  inclined  that  way  himself  for  a  time, 
but  at  sixteen,  when  he  had  finished  high 
school,  he  gave  it  over  and  went  to  work 
for  the  Oakland  "Times,"  a  suburban 
newspaper.  There  he  served  as  printer's 
devil;  learned  to  set  type,  and  between 
times  hunted  for  items.  He  hunted  so 
well  that  he  became  a  full-fledged  re^ 
porter.  Berkeley,  seat  of  the  University  of| 
California,  lies  adjacent  to  Oakland,  whi 
put  the  idea  of  a  college  education  in 
his  head.  He  took  the  full  course  at  tl 
university,  supporting  himself  by  writi 
for  the  "Times"  and  the  San  Francisi 
newspapers.  Then  he  decided  on  law  as 
career.  Across  the  bay  in  San  Franciscol 
is  the  Hastings  Law  School.  Lane  found 
a  job  at  reporting  in  odd  times  for  the 
old  defunct  "Alta  California"  and  another  at  writ- 
ing hack  editorials  for  a  syndicate.  The  law  course 
at  Hastings  is  three  years.  Earning  his  own  living. 
Lane  got  his  degree  in  a  year  and  a  half,  so  proving 
that  scholarship  goes  sometimes  with  practical  ability. 

He  is  a  Westerner  all  through,  and  he  could  not 
be  such  without  trying  several  careers.  Now,  having 
prepared  himself  for  law,  he  shifted  definitely  to 
journalism.  A  year  later  he  was  New  York  cor- 
respondent for  the  San  Francisco  "Chi'onicle"  and 
keeping  bachelor  hall  with  Arthur  McEwan,  that 
brilliant  star  of  American  journalism  whose  cynicism 
alone  kept  him  from  the  stars.  I  can  hardly  imagine 
two  characters  so  dissimilar  in  habits  and  mental 
processes  as  Lane  and  McEwan :  Lane,  the  canny 
Celt;  McEwan,  the  blazing  Celt.  The  bond  was  abil- 
ity, I  suppose,  but  at  any  rate  these  two  understood 
each  other  and  were  friends  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Lane's  Western  restlessness  came  over  him  again; 
we,  who  were  nurtured  in  the  old  atmosphere,  can- 
not resist  in  our  youth  the  lure  of  new  horizons. 
This  time  it  was  a  newspaper  in  Tacoma,  then  on 
the  top  of  a  great  boom.  Lane  became  half  owner 
of  the  paper.  Within  a  year  or  so  he  was  enjoying 
the  unheard-of  income  of  $10,000  a  year  and  could 
afford  to  marry.  Hardly  was  this  accomplished 
when  the  boom  in  Tacoma  collapsed  utterly,  in  a 
manner  not  yet  forgotten  throughout  the  Northwest. 
He  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  newspaper  for  enough 
to  carry  the  family  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  shifted 
again  back  to  law.  What  slender  income  the  new- 
made  Lane  family  lived  on  during  his  struggle  of  the 
next  three  or  four  years  it  is  not  fair  to  say. 

Now,  he  had  mixed  a  little  with  reform  politics 
during  his  college  days.  California  of  that  period 
was  corporation-ridden  and  boss-ridden.  We  used 
to  say  that  every  brick  and  stone  in  the  new  City 
Hall  of  San  Francisco  represented  a  dollar  of  graft 
Over  everything  ruled  the  Southern  Pacific  m?chine. 
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I  the  big  tent  which  covered  all  the  performers  of 
special  privilege.  It  was  in  general  a  Republican 
machine,  though  it  was  capable,  at  a  pinch,  of  nomi- 
nating candidates  on  both  sides.  While  Lane  was 
£till  a  student  he  had  become  seci-etary  of  a  young 
men's  league  which  had  an  ambition  to  reform  the 
Democratic  party.  Among  the  other  members  was 
James  U.  Phelan,  the  new  senator  from  California. 


BY  t 
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Lane  Beats  the  Bosses 

the  time  Lane  had  established  himself  in  San 
ancisco  the  movement  was  growing:  the  first 
real  effort  of  California  to  wriggle  out.  The  reform 
element  was  trying  to  get  a  new  city  charter  in  place 
of  that  jumble  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  SjJanish  laws 
which  a  long  line  of  bosses — Rainey,  Kelley,  Bulkeley 
— had  juggled  to  their  own  advantage.  A  Commit- 
tee of  Ninety  was  appointed  to  draft  this  charter, 
and  Lane,  partly  because  he  had  been  a  journalist 
as  well  as  a  lawyer,  was  chosen  on  this  body.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  brains  in  this  young  man 
became  apparent  to  the  Ninety.  Much  of  the  charter, 
a  mighty  radical  code  for  that  period,  was  due  to 
Lane.  The  Ninety  fought  it  through  to  acceptance. 
Then  came  the  question  of  interpretation,  important 
with  all  new  codes  of  laws.  The  Ninety  needed,  in 
the  office  of  city  and  county  attorney,  a  man  who 
understood  the  charter,  and  who  would  get  it  honestly 
interpreted.  Gavin  McNab,  destined  himself  to  be- 
come a  benevolent  boss  in  San  Francisco,  sat  in  that 
convention.  He  is  a  shrewd  person,  McNab,  and  a 
master  judge  of  men.  He  and  his  associates  made 
a  singular  choice.  They  passed  over  the  known  and 
lit  upon  the  unknown — Lane.  He  has  always  said 
that  this  was  one  of  the  surprises  of  his  life  and 
one  of  the  perplexities — for  he  had  no  money.  When 
the  convention  ratified  McNab's  choice  the  candidates 
resolved  to  contribute  $250  apiece  to  the  campaign 
fund.  "You  can't  make  a  turnip  bleed,"  said  Lane. 
A  day  or  so  later  he  found  the  lack  of  money  a 
handicap  in  another  way.  The  political  customs  of 
San  Francisco  had  still,  in  the  nineties,  a  touch  of 
old  mining-camp  traditions.  The  candidate  was  sup- 
posed to  "blow  himself."  He  went  from  bar  to  bar, 
buying  drinks  and  letting  the  crowd  get  acquainted 
with  his  charming  personality.  Lane  had  not  the 
price  of  two  consecutive  rounds  of  drinks.  Yet  he 
was  pitted  against  a  former  attorney  general  of  the 
State  with  a  following,  with  machine  backing,  and 
with  funds. 

Then  a  friend  who  inhabited  the  water  front  sug- 
gested an  idea.  The  men  of  the  Union  Iron  Works 
always  ate  their  luncheon  outside  of  the  plant.  There 
was  an  audience  ready-made.  Lane  proceeded  at 
noon  of  the  next  day  to  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
mounted  a  cart,  and  addressed  the  crowd.  It  had 
never  been  done  before,  although  it  has  since  become 
a  local  custom,  and  it  took.  Moreover,  Lane  proved 
a  splendid  campaigner.  Men  liked  him  and  had  con- 
fidence in  him.  He  talked  straight  common  sense, 
with  just  a  dash  of  that  oratorical  flourish  which 
the  West  loves.  You  cannot  persuade  the  West  that 
a  man  is  an  orator  at  all  unless  he  drops  in  a  purple 
cloud  or  a  pink  sunset  here  and  there.  Lane  followed 
up  the  lead  which  he  had  found.  Every  noon  he  was 
at  some  factory  gate  or  other,  explaining  the  charter 
and  why  he  wanted  to  represent  it  and  to  down  the 
bos.ses.  His  oppo- 
nent put  on  more 
steam ;  this  minor 
fight  began  to  attract 
attention.  Lane,  in 
spite  of  machines 
and  money,  won  by 
800  votes.  "And  how 
I  needed  that  first 
month's  salary!"  he 
said  to  me  afterward. 

Before  he  had  been 
in  office  a  year  the 
assaults  on  the  char- 
ter arrived  as  ex- 
pected. Lane's  inter- 
pretations, however, 
proved  the  soundness 
of  that  code  and  also 
of  his  own  legal 
knowledge.  They 
stfKid  the  test  of  the 
higher  courts.  When 
the  next  election 
came  he  was  renomi- 
nated and  won  by 
10,000  votes.  On 
utill  another  renomi- 
nation  it  was  12,000. 

At  about  this  time 
there  was  a  false 
dawn  of  reform  in 
California,  harbin- 
ger of  the  real  dawn 
Home  five  years  ago. 
The  reform  faction 
got  control  of  the 
democratic  party. 
This  time  the  contest 


Lane  at  New  York  University, 
where  he  received  an  honorary  degree.  As 
a  student  in  California  he  earned  his  own  living 


was  not  between  two  candidates  both  chosen  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  machine;  it  was  a  square  fight 
against  that  machine.  Lane  had  shown  in  the  three 
elections  for  city  attorney  that  he  was  the  best  cam- 
paigner in  northern  Califorina.  They  nominated 
Lane  for  governor.  Resisting  certain  temptations  to 
compromises  which  might  have  in- 
sured his  election,  he  swung  into  the 
fight.  He  improved  his  old  method ; 
he  made  a  trip  through  the  State  by 
rail,  by  buckboard,  by  saddle,  by 
stage,  by  legs,  getting  at  the  remote 
districts  as  well  as  the  cities.  Had 
the  automobile  arrived,  he  might 
have  been  irresistible;  but  a  horse 
is  a  slow  carrier,  and  he  could  not 
cover  the  whole  State.  When  the 
returns  came  in  he  was  running  at 
first  neck-and-neck  with  the  Repub- 
lican, and  then  a  little  ahead.  But 
returns  from  a  group  of  southern 
counties  were  one  day,  two  days, 
three  days  late.  And  those  coun- 
ties had  been  "organized"  by 
Bulkeley,  the  blind  boss,  who,  ren- 
dered harmless  in  San  Francisco, 
had  turned  his  attention  elsewhere. 
The  Democrats  saw  the  signs  in  the 
heavens;  no  one  was  surprised  when 
at  last  those  counties  reported  un- 
precedented Republican  majorities 
— just  enough  to  squeeze  Lane  out 
by  3,000  votes.  Candidates  defeated 
by  a  close  majority  usually  believe 
that  they  are  "counted  out."  In  this 
case  I  think  it  really  happened. 

Lane  went  back  to  law — "trying 
to  see  if  I  could  get  a  little  money 
together,"  he  said.  Then  came  a 
dilemma  and  what  looked  like  his 
final  dismissal  from  elective  politics. 
Strange  things  had  been  happening 
in  San  Francisco.  Abe  Ruef,  the 
new  boss,  taking  advantage  of  a 
series  of  strikes,  had  split  the  Re- 
publican party,  had  slipped  in  a 
union-labor  ticket  with  Schmitz  as 
mayor,  and  had  begun  his  famous 
"carnival  of  corruption."  Now,  after  two  years 
of  fence  building,  of  solidifying  his  machine,  Ruef 
nominated  Schmitz  for  reelection.  The  older 
parties  had  failed  to  fuse  against  him;  both  were 
going  to  run  tickets.  Because  most  of  the  union- 
labor  voters  had  been  drawn  from  the  Democrats, 
the  Democratic  cause  was  simply  hopeless.  They 
wanted,  nevertheless,  to  hold  the  party  together  for 
a  real  fight  some  time  in  the  future;  and  to  that 
end  they  needed  a  strong  candidate  for  mayor.  This 
ungrateful  job  they  offered  to  Franklin  K.  Lane. 
During  this  crisis  I  was  with  him  on  a  fishing  trip 
in  the  Sierra,  and  every  day  some  Democrat  from 
the  city  came  into  camp  with  his  pleadings.  It  was 
a  nasty  personal  quandary.  He  had  been  defeated 
once;  he  was  certain,  if  he  accepted,  to  be  defeated 
again,  and  badly.  A  candidate  who  loses  twice  in 
rapid  succession  is  due  for  a  long  rest  from  politics. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  question  of  loyalty 
to  the  only  party  in  California  which  had  shown 

true  reform  spirit.  "Well, 
let  the  tail  go  with  the 
hide,"  said  Lane  poetically. 
He  made  his  campaign 
with  all  his  old  force  and 
ability.  A  trick  of  Ruef's 
fooled  him  toward  the  last, 
so  that  he  really  thought 
he  had  a  chance.  In  the 
final  week  the  Lane  meet- 
ings were  unprecedented 
in  San  Francisco  for  at- 
tendance and  enthusiasm. 
"Is  it  possible?"  Lane  kept 
asking.  It  was  not.  Ruef, 
fearing  the  Republicans 
somewhat  but  the  Demo- 
crats not  at  all,  had  packed 
those  meetings  in  order  to 
split  effective  opposition. 

This  was  in  1903.  Lane, 
beaten  as  badly  as  he  had 
expected  in  the  beginning, 
went  back  to  the  practice 
of  law.  In  1903  he  also 
received  the  party  vote  in 
the  California  Legislature 
for  United  States  Senator. 
Two  years  later  Roosevelt 
managed  to  make  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission really  effective, 
lie  wanted  a  good,  clean 
representative  from  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He  knew 
Lane  and  liked  him 
mightily.  Roosevelt  had  a 
way  of  following  his  lik- 
ings  wherever   they  led. 


fiyrlKliI  l<y  Ma 


So  it  happened  that,  though  Lane  was  a  Democrat, 
Roosevelt  made  him  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner. He  was  in  Mexico  on  a  legal  matter  when 
news  of  the  appointment  arrived.  He  returned  to 
San  Francisco — and  to  the  adventure  of  his  life. 
Lane  has  .said  since  that,  although  he  was  brought 

up  in  the  old  West, 
his  was  a  city  life 
after  all.  He  had 
never  tested  himself 
against  primitive 
physical  force,  tried 
himself  out  in  emer- 
gency, and  he  had  al- 
ways longed  for  such 
a  test  before  he  died. 
When  the  test  came 
it  was  a  supreme  one: 
the  San  F'rancisco 
disa.ster.  I  must  re- 
main loyal  to  Cali- 
fornia and  call  it  a 
fire. 

On  the  last  day  but 
one  of  this  visitation 
the  fire,  smoldering 
slowly  in  the  redwood 
houses,  had  taken  vir- 
tually all  the  district 
east  of  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  a  broad  street 
which  bisects'the  resi- 
dence quarter.  It  was, 
in  fact,  within  a  block 
of  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
By  this  time  the  au- 
thorities had  given  up 
dynamiting.  Chief 
Sullivan,  the  one  man 
among  them  who  un- 
derstood the  use  of 
explosives  in  fire  fight- 
ing, was  dead.  The 
work  had  been  done 
by  soldiers  from  the 
Presidio,  who  blew  up 
buildings  too  close  to 
the  flames  and  so  only 
scattered  them.  Lane  stood  on  the  slope  of  Russian 
Hill,  watching  the  fire  approach  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
when  a  contractor  named  Anderson  came  along. 
"That  fire  always  catches  at  the  eaves,  not  the  foun- 
dations," said  Lane.  "It  could  be  stopped  right  here 
if  some  one  would  dynamite  all  the  block  beyond 
Van  Ness  Avenue.  It  could  never  jump  across  a  strip 
so  broad."  "But  they've  forbidden  any  more  dyna- 
miting," said  Anderson.  "Never  mind;  I'd  take  the 
chance  myself  if  we  could  get  any  explosive,"  replied 
Lane.  "Well,  there's  a  launch  full  of  dynamite  from 
Contra  Costa  County  lying  right  now  at  Meigs's 
Wharf,"  said  Anderson.  Just  then  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tom  Magee  arrived,  driving  an  automobile  on  the 
wheel  rims.  Lane  dispatched  them  to  Meigs's  Wharf 
for  the  dynamite.  He  and  Anderson  found  an  elec- 
tric battery,  and  cut  some  dangling  wires  from  a 
telephone  pole.  By  this  time  the  Magees  were  back, 
the  machine  loaded  with  dynamite;  Mrs.  Magee  car- 
rying a  box  of  detonators  on  her  lap.  Lane,  Ander- 
son, and  a  corps  of  volunteers  laid  the  battery  and 
strung  the  wires.  "How  do  you  want  this  house  to 
fall?"  asked  Anderson,  who  understands  explosives. 
"Send  her  straight  up,"  replied  Lane. 

"And  I've  never  forgotten  the  picture  which  fol- 
lowed," Lane  has  told  me  since.  "Anderson  disap- 
peared inside,  came  out,  and  said:  'All  ready.'  I 
joined  the  two  ends  of  wire  which  I  held  in  my 
hands.  The  house  rose  twenty  feet  in  the  air — intact, 
mind  you!  It  looked  like  a  scene  in  a  fairy  book. 
At  that  point  I  rolled  over  on  my  back,  and  when  I 
got  up  the  house  was  nothing  but  dust  and  splinters." 

Saved  by  Lane's  Hunch 


Secretary  Lane  leaving  the 
White  House  after  a  conference 
with  the  President,  who  leans  upon 
him  in  all  matters  of  national  conservation 
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the  line,  blowing  up  houses, 
schools,  churches.  Then  came  bad  news.  To  the 
south  sparks  were  catching  on  the  eaves  of  the 
houses.  Down  there  was  a  little  water  in  cisterns. 
Volunteers  under  Lane's  direction  made  the  house- 
holders stretch  wet  blankets  over  the  roofs  and  eaves. 
Then  again  bad  news  from  the  north.  There  the  fire 
had  really  crossed  the  avenue.  It  threatened  the 
Western  Addition,  the  best  residence  district.  The 
cause  seemed  lost.  Lane  ran  up  and  looked  over  the 
situation.  Only  a  few  houses  were  afire,  and  the 
slow-burning  redwood  was  smoldering  but  feebly. 
"Just  a  little  water  would  stop  this!"  he  thought. 
The  whole  water  system  of  San  Franci.sco  \yas  gone, 
or  supposedly  so,  through  the  breaking  "of  the  mains. 
"But  I  had  a  hunch,  just  a  hunch,"  says  Lane,  "that 
there  was  water  somewhere  in  the  pipes."  He  had 
learned  that  a  fire  company  which  had  given  up  the 
fight  was  asleep  on  a  haystack  somewhere  in  the 
Western  Addition.  He  wertt  out  and  found  them. 
They  had  been  working  for  thirty-six  hours;  they 
lay  iike  dead  men.  Lane  kicked  the  soles  of  the  neav- 
est  fireman.  He  returned  only  a  grunt.  The  ne.iit 
fireman,  {Covtiruifd  on  ixtfje  .10) 
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Men  Who  Change 

IN  all  the  discussion  about  Mr.  Brandejs's  appointment  the  one 
objection  which  has  seemed  to  us  to  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion is  the  fact  that  he  has  been  identified  in  a  strongly  partisan 
way  with  some  of  the  important  litigation  recently  appearing  or 
now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  litigation  in  ques- 
tion, it  should  be  added,  does  not  consist  of  private  lawsuits,  but 
of  certain  public  questions  like  the  Minimum  Wage  Law.  This 
objection  is  not  so  weighty  as  it  might  at  first  seem.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  man  could  be  found  for  the  place  who  has  not,  either 
as  a  judge  or  as  a  lawyer,  expressed  himself  strongly  upon  one 
side  or  the  other  of  many  of  the  large  issues  which  come  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  allegation  that  Mr.  Brandeis  at  one  time, 
as  director  and  counsel  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  or 
some  of  its  subsidiary  companies,  framed  and  upheld  some  aspects 
of  that, company's  business  which  later  he  attacked  as  against  pub- 
lic policy  weighs  little  with  us.  There  are  very  few  of  us  who 
haven't  changed  our  points  of  view  about  many  important  matters 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  And  those  who  haven't  changed 
do  not  command  our  respect  quite  so  much  as  those  who  have. 
It  has  been  a  period  of  constantly  and  swiftly  changing  standards 
of  public  ethics  and  private  morals.  Most  of  the  newspaper  editors 
who  criticize  Mr.  BRANDEIS  were  carrying  railroad  passes,  fifteen 
years  ago,  under  circumstances  such  that  if  they  carried  them 
to-day  they  would  be  subject  to  prosecution  under  the  criminal 
law.  The  whole  social  fabric  has  been  touched  by  similar  changes. 
We  are  for  the  man  who  has  changed  rather  than  for  the  ones 
who  have  stood  still.  President  Wilson  himself  has  been  on  both 
sides  of  some  conspicuously  important  questions  in  the  very  recent 
past.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Brandeis  has  been  a  leader  in  these 
changes — not  a  follower.  It  is  our  belief,  indeed,  that  a  very  short 
statute  of  limitations  should  run  in  these  matters — that  a  man 
who  sincerely  accepts  a  higher  standard  to-day  ought  to  be  free 
from  the  carping  of  narrow  souls  about  any  different  standards 
he  may  have  accepted,  or  even  practiced,  a  short  time  before. 
As  for  most  of  the  other  objections  raised  against  Mr.  Brandeis, 
they  are  one  variety  or  another  of  those  distorted  or  regretted 
episodes  which  will  be  dug  up  out  of  the  past  of  anyone  by  the 
ugly-minded  persons  who  like  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

One  Man's  Power 

MR.  BRANDEIS'S  appointment  is  really  more  momentous 
than  it  seems.  The  appointment  of  a  man  like  that  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  as  fundamental  a  change 
as  was  created  by  some  of  the  historical  decisions  like  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  The  difference  in  this  case,  of  course,  is  that 
Mr.  Brandeis's  influence  will  be  gradual,  not  spectacular.  But 
the  adjustment  of  the  law,  which  is  fixed  and  rigid,  to  human 
society,  which  is  living  and  changing,  brought  about  by  Mr. 
Brandeis's  presence  in  the  Supreme  Court,  will  have  a  momen- 
tous and  historical  significance.  Indeed,  one  can  imagine  a 
future  historian  of  the  experiment  in  democracy,  now  proceeding 
on  this  continent,  putting  his  finger  on  the  Brandeis  appoint- 
ment as  a  landmark,  the  beginning  of  an  appreciable  tangent 
in  the  upward  curve.  On  one  point  we  hope  that  Mr.  Brandeis 
will  carry  to  the  Supreme  Court  a  judicial  rather  than  a  fixed 
mind.  His  public  record  in  the  past  justifies  the  assumption 
that  he  is  a  believer  in  the  disruption  of  big-business  units,  in 
enforced  competition  through  smaller  units — that  he  is  opposed 
to  the  doctrine,  somewhat  loosely  embodied  in  the  Progressive 
party's  platform,  of  permitting  the  organization  of  business 
into  large  units  under  strict  Government  supervision.  The  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  point  between  two  schools  of  economists 
in  this  country  is  very  acute.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  recent 
events  throughout  the  world  tend  to  give  strength  to  those  who 
are  opposed  to  Mr.  Brandeis.  Mr.  George  Perkins  has  recently 
pointed  out  that  business  in  Germany  is  now  mobilized  for  war, 
and  that  this  mobilization  is  likely  to  continue  after  the  war, 
carrying  with  it  into  peace  an  efficiency  which,  in  competition 
with  other  countries,  will  have  enormous  superiority.  For  example, 
it  is  understood  that  the  German  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  potatoes  for  the  nation,  acts  as  a  single  purchaser,  thus 
eliminating  competitive  bids  within  her  own  borders.  What  this 
sort  of  commercial  mobilization  means  as  against  the  business  of 
a  nation  v/hich  is  not  organized  to  act  cooperatively  must  appeal 
to  any  man  with  the  slightest  familiarity  with  business. 


Another  Man  Who  Changed 

CRITICISM  of  President  Wilson  strikes  many  different  notes. 
The  only  thing  all  agree  about  is  in  criticizing  him  for  some- 
thing. In  itself,  perhaps,  that  is  a  criticism  of  the  quality  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  leadership.  If  that  leadership  were  more  certain, 
if  his  statesmanship  contained  less  of  shifting  opportunism  and 
more  prevision  and  provision,  we  believe  he  would  have  succeeded 
more  nearly,  not  merely  in  his  negotiations  with  Germany,  but  in 
his  crystallization  of  American  opinion.  During  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  and,  indeed,  up  to  the  recent  past.  President  Wilson  . 
was  rather  intolerant  about  those  of  us  who  were  crying  for  pre-| 
paredness.  "The  country  has  been  misinformed.  .  .  .  We  have  not 
been  negligent  of  national  defense,"  he  said  in  his  annual  message 
of  December,  1914.  And  now  he  is,  so  far  as  his  public  speeches 
indicate,  more  strongly  for  preparedness  than  anybody.  "The 
American  navy  ,  ,  .  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  incomparably 
the  greatest  navy  in  the  world,"  he  said  in  his  recent  St.  Louis 
speech.  And  somehow  he  has  the  air  of  being  just  as  arrogant 
in  his  new  attitude  as  he  was  in  the  old.  He  has  a  manner  of 
speaking  which  implies  that  those  who  differ  with  him  are  some- 
how quite  undesirable.  His  own  change  of  heart  might  well  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  confession,  and  certainly 
ought  to  make  him  more  tolerant  of  those  who  criticize  him.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  minor  point.  The  main  question  is  whether  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  deeds  will  fulfill  his  recent  words.  He  must  not 
resent  it  if  his  political  opponents  show  quite  plainly  that  they  are 
going  to  watch  to  see  whether  his  performances  match  up  to  his 
promises.  The  most  aggressive  of  his  journalistic  critics,  the 
New  York  "Tribune,"  says:  "If  Mr.  Wilson  sincerely  believes  in 
national  defense  now,  if  he  is  moved  by  deep  conviction,  only  cap- 
tious critics  will  bother  about  his  past."    Time  will  tell. 

Of  Course,  We're  Not  Suspicious 

WHAT  we  can't  fully  understand — though  doubtless Bernstorff 
and  his  American  press  agents  could  explain  it  to  us — is  why 
so  many  pro-Germans  objept  to  the  plans  of  the  American  Legion,: 
the  American  Defense  Society,  etc.  These  persons  protest  against' 
our  "Germanizing"  America  by  enlarging  our  navy  and  bringing' 
the  army  up  to  something  near  the  peace  strength  of  Switzerland  i 
or  Turkey.  The  same  people  who  roll  their  eyes  heavenward' 
when  it  is  suggested  that  America  maintain  an  army  of  200,000' 
men,  and  deplore  the  mere  suggestion  as  rank  militarism,  ex- 
plain passionately  that  it  is  the  army  that  has  made  Germany' 
the  modern  Eden,  that  the  German  army  is  a  democratic  influ- 
ence, that  Germany  is  the  one  country  in  the  world  with  a  well- 
developed  social  spirit  (thanks  to  the  army),  and  a  lot  of  other' 
points  that  are  extremely  interesting.  Therefore  it  puzzles  us, 
this  pronounced  opposition  of  German  apologists  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  we,  too,  try  to  develop  Teuton  virtues. 

A  Hint  for  Tories 

IT  has  been  said  before  by  men  of  brains,  but  W.  J.  Brown  has 
the  truth  on  page  13  of  his  book,  "The  Prevention  and  Control 
of  Monopolies,"  in  the  statement  that  "the  social  unrest  of  our  times 
arises  not  so  much  from  hunger  as  from  thinking."  We  commend 
it  to  those  who  will  gather  this  winter  at  fathead  conferences  to 
plan  how  privilege  may  be  schemed  to  yield  profit. 

The  Inchworm  Gets  Farther 

SOME  business  men  in  the  city  are  like  the  elevators  they  ride  in, 
traveling  from  the  depths  to  some  height  which  they  call  Suc- 
cess, only  to  plunge  down  again,  and  up  again,  and  down  again, 
and  so  on.  No  matter  where  they  are,  they  can  never  stay  long. 
Always  in  motion,  they  never  get  anywhere. 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Man 

BEHOLD  our  hero  lying  stretched  out  on  the  soft  upholstery 
of  a  couch  at  his  club.  No  attitude  of  more  complete  relaxa- 
tion could  be  found ;  if  there  were  one.  he  would  find  it.  On  a  table 
at  his  side  stands  his  whisky  and  soda,  and  at  just  the  right  dis- 
tance to  give  the  most  grateful  warmth  crackles  a  wood  fire.  Out- 
side, the  keen  air  has  the  frosty  tang  of  midwinter,  and  the  north 
wind  sweeps  along,  cleansing  heaven  and  earth.  Inside  the  club- 
house the  air  is  warm  and  heavy  with  tobacco.  Our  hero  yawns 
and  moves  one  silken  ankle  the  fraction  of  an  inch.    He  lights 
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a  cigarette  and  drops  the  glowing  match  on  the  carpet  because 
it  is  too  much  work  to  reach  over  to  the  ash  tray.  Still  he  does 
reach  almost  as  far  to  pick  up  his  whisky  and  soda.  He  turns  a 
page  of  the  book  he  is  reading.  It  is  entitled  "The  Art  of  Skating." 

How  You  Can  Remember  Lafayette 

THE  American  Ambulance  Hospital  is  building  in  France  a 
monument  of  our  gratitude  and  friendship  to  the  land  of 
Beaumarchais  and  Lafayette.  The  little  that  we  can  do  they 
are  doing  skillfully  and  nobly.  It  is  a  singularly  American  sort 
of  organization  compounded  on  the  spot  of  business  men,  college 
undergraduates,  famous  surgeons, 
society  ex-idlers,  and  trained  hos- 
pital workers — but  it  gets  the  re- 
sults. Some  nineteen  of  its  volunteer 
motor  drivers  have  been  decorated 
with  the  French  "cross  of  war" 
for  getting  wounded  men  out  under 
heavj'  shell  fire.  They  stood  up  to 
their  work  for  five  straight  days  and 
nights  in  the  hell  around  Ypres.  The 
surgeons  in  charge  have  taken  the 
very  worst  of  the  injured  and  have 
saved  over  95  per  cent  of  their  pa- 
tients. A  specialty  has  been  made  of 
cases  suffering  from  inhuman  facial 
injuries.  It  is  only  on  the  stage  that 
soldiers  are  decently  shot  through 
the  arm  or  leg.  In  modern  trench 
fighting  some  of  the  survivors  are 
found  with  their  jaws  torn  off  or  the 
nose  and  most  of  the  face  shot  away. 
The  American  Ambulance  surgeons 
have  been  very  daring  and  success- 
ful in  patching  up  these  frightful 
wrecks  so  that  they  can  go  back  to 
their  families  and  friends  and  take 
up  their  daily  work  again.  These 
miracles  are  being  carefully  photo- 
graphed. X-rayed,  measured,  and 
completely  recorded — the  first  time 
that  such  detailed  surgical  histories 
have  been  kept  at  a  military  hospital 
in  time  of  war.  The  benefit  to  medi- 
cal science  will  be  enormous.  Near- 
ly all  this  devoted  service  is  being 
given  without  pay,  so  that  the  aver- 
age cost  per  patient  is  less  than  in  our 

own  hospitals.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  23  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
are  the  treasurers  for  this  practical  labor  of  loyalty.  Anything 
you  can  give  will  mean  less  suffering  and  more  life — for  France. 

The  Middle  Age 

THERE  comes  a  clear  day  when  one  realizes  that  clothes  are  to 
keep  the  weather  off  you,  that  food  is  to  give  you  health,  that 
home  is  .shelter  and  inspiration ;  that,  aside  from  being  clean  and 
inoffensive,  one's  personal  appearance  does  not  signify  very  much ; 
that  the  main  thing  in  life  is  to  be  going  along  toward  the  goal 
of  your  ideals.  That  isn't  getting  old,  it's  getting  sense.  From 
then  on  Time  is  not  master,  but  friend. 

An  Unregenerate  Moment 

WE  know  perfectly  well  that  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  go  to  col- 
lege to  come  into  their  inheritance;  that  plain  living,  high 
thinking,  and  upward  striving  are  of  the  essence  of  the  matter. 
Our  convictions  have  been  so  printed  quite  a  number  of  times. 
Therefore,  when  a  paper  called  "Froth,"  published  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  where  hundreds  of  ambitious  young  men  have  strug- 
gled into  learning,  puts  out  the  following  lines: 

Tobacco  is  a  dirty  weed,  It  makes  you  thin,  it  makes  you  lean, 

I  like  it;  It  takes  the  hair  right  off  your  bean; 

It  satisfies  no  normal  need,  It's  the  worst  darn  stuff  I've  ever  seen, 

I  like  it;  I  like  it 

—we  ought  to  be  shocked  and  horrified.  We  ought  to  rebuke 
the  spirit  of  frivolity  which  can  jest  even  in  the  dour  shadow 
of  Pittsburgh's  Calvini.stic  stogie.s.    Yes,  we  ought  to! 


Cartoon  drawn  by  F.  G.  Cooper 


Better  spend  some  of  it  on  the  locks  and  bolts,  Uncle  Sam ! 


Good  News  from  the  Frats 

A GOODLY  number  of  friends  have  written  us  letters  about  an 
editorial  printed  in  one  of  our  recent  issues.  This  particular 
editorial  congratulated  the  Zeta  Psi  Fraternity  upon  prohibiting 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  any  of  the  fraternity  chapter 
houses.  "Locally,"  we  wrote,  "liquors  have  been  taboo  in  frater- 
nity houses  at  various  colleges,  but  now  a  national  organization  has 
declared  itself,  and  undoubtedly  other  fraternities  will  follow  suit." 
Some  of  them  seem  to  have  followed  suit  in  advance — if  we  may  risk 
a  bull.  That,  at  least,  is  the  purport  of  the  letters  that  we  have 
received  from  the  States  of  Michigan,  California,  Pennsylvania, 

Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  Maryland, 
Illinois,  and  New  York.  "A  great 
many  of  the  fraternities  have  gone 
even  further  than  the  Zeta  Psi,  and 
have  prohibited  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating beverages  at  national  or  sec- 
tional banquets,"  writes  Mr.  Craig 
Hamilton  Richey  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
"The  Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity,  in 
national  convention  at  Pittsburgh  in 
November,  1908,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion prohibiting  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquor  in  any  form  in  chapter  houses," 
adds  John  B.  Reynolds  of  the  Law 
School  Class  of  1918,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Other  letters  come  to  us 
from  members  of  the  Delta  Upsi- 
lon.  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Alpha  Tau 
Omega,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Sigma  Nu, 
Phi  Gamma  Delta,  Sigma  Alpha  Ep- 
silon,  and  Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternities 
— we  hope  we  haven't  overlooked 
any  of  'em!  Oh,  yes;  Charles  G. 
Davis,  who  is  in  the  cotton  business 
at  Texarkana,  writes  in  to  note  that 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line 
"there  exists  a  fraternity  known  as 
Kappa  Alpha  .  .  .  organized  during 
the  time  of  Robert  E.  Lee  at  the 
Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Va.,  and  at  the  time  of 
its  organization  a  law  was  in  the 
ritual  of  the  fraternity  absolutely 
prohibiting  intoxicating  liquors  from 
being  brought  into  the  chapter  houses 
of  the  organization.  This  law  is  still 
in  effect."  We  believe  that  we  were 
perfectly  safe  in  saying  some  weeks  ago  that  drinking  customs 
at  American  colleges  have  been  changing  for  the  better  during 
some  years,  and  that  "the  tradition  that  a  collegian  must,  to  be 
a  'good  fellow,'  drink  deep  and  often  is  as  obsolete  as  any  other 
medievalism."  College  fraternities  are  lined  or  lining  up  on  the 
right  side  of  one  of  the  most  vital  of  social  problems. 

Recipe  for  Not  Being  a  Bore 

IF  you  want  to  be  a  "good  mixer,"  as  it's  called,  the  best  way  is  to 
note  your  line  of  least  resistance  in  conversation,  and  then — not 
follow  it.  In  other  words,  if  you're  fond  of  doing  most  of  the  talking, 
put  on  the  soft  pedal  mercilessly ;  if  you  find  it  difficult  to  open  your 
mouth,  make  yourself  talk.  That  is  the  first  rule.  The  second :  Learn 
to  be  a  good  listener. 

Dust 

IT  is  what  you  try  to  throw  in  your  fellow  men's  eyes  while  they 
try  to  toss  it  into  yours.  It  is  what  we  all  spring  from  and  that 
to  which  we  return,  thus  vouchsafing  to  some  solemn  divine  the 
opportunity  to  complete  the  quotation  of  "Ashes  to  ashes — "  It 
is  the  substance  that  impairs  the  breathing  apparatus  of  many 
millions  and  deals  out  a  pack  of  diseases — of  every  degree  of  im- 
portance, from  the  ace  to  the  twospot — at  any  blowy  corner  or  in 
any  unswept  tenement.  A  devil  to  the  housewife,  it  is  a  benign 
god  to  the  maker  of  brooms  and  vacuum  cleaners.  "Dust — the 
most  pernicious  substance  in  the  world!"  cries  the  intolerant 
reformer.  Patience,  patience,  good  friend!  Were  it  not  for 
the  dust  mote,  how  could  we  ever  perceive  the  beam  of  sunshine 
slanting  through  the  shadowy  room?   Besides,  there  is  star  dust. 
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Busy  Days  in  the  Wheat  Pit 


TN  the  snapshot  next  below  traders  in  the  Chicago 
-■-wheat  pit  are  seen  checking-  up  deals  at  the  close 
of  a  big-  day's  business.  Three  of  the  men  are  using 
the  sign  language  of  the  pit.  Two  fingers  mean  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent,  and  four  fingers  half  a  cent.  The 
excitement  in  grain  trading  in  the  last  nine  months 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  Chi- 
cago Exchange.  Stimulated  by  the  war,  the  price  of 
wheat  rose  to  $1.50  a  bushel,  and  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue high  as  long  as  the  European  conflict  lasts. 
Fear  of  a  considerable  interruption  of  the  flow  of 
grain  to  Europe  by  German  commerce  raiders  re- 
cently caused  a  slump  of  ten  cents,  but  the  drop  was 
not  a  permanent  one.  The  poor  quality  of  winter 
wheat,  due  to  a  wet  harvest,  is  causing  a  big  de- 
mand for  spring  wheat,  and  corn  and  oats  also  are 
running  high.  In  the  speculation  the  bulls,  led  by 
James  A.  Patten,  are  the  chief  winners.  Only  a  few 
of  the  fai-mers  who  raised  last  year's  crop  were 
much  benefited  by  the  rise.  The  poorer  ones  had 
to  sell  their  wheat  as  soon  as  it  was  threshed 
and  take  what  the  big  dealers  were  willing  to  pay. 


Brokers  winding  up  a  big  day's  business  in  the  Chicago  wheat  pit 


Getting  Married  in  a  Chilly  Atmosphere 

XpRANK  PIERCE  and  Miss  Blanche  Pechette  of  Wapinitia,  Ore.,  wanted  a  mor 
thrilling  wedding  than  could  be  had  under  ordinary  circumstances,  so  they  hi 
upon  the  idea  of  having  the  ceremony  performed  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Hooc 
Accompanied  by  a  party  of  friends,  including  the  Rev.  George  Wood,  also  o 
Wapinitia,  the  couple  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  what  happened  whei 
they  arrived  there  is  seen  in  the  photograph  in  the  oval.  The  faces  of  som 
of  the  men  and  women  are  greased  to  protect  the  skin  from  frostbite.  At  times  th 
temperature  at  the  top  of  Mount  Hood,  which  is  11,22.5  feet  high,  is  almost  unbearable 

The  Burning  of  Canada's  Parliament  House 

TN  the  photograph  below  are  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  magnificent  Canadian  Par 
-*-liament  Building,  which  was  burned  on  the  night  of  February  3.  Besides  damag 
ing  the  building  to  the  extent  of  $3,000,000,  the  fire  took  the  lives  of  seven  persons 
including  B.  B.  Law,  a  member  of  Parliament.  A  dozen  or  more  were  hurt  in  th^ 
rush  to  escape.  The  building  was  completed  in  1865,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000.  I 
probably  could  not  be  duplicated  now  for  less  than  $8,000,000.  The  fire,  startee 
while  an  evening  session  of  Parliament  was  being  held,  is  believed  by  Canadians  t( 
have  been  of  German  incendiary  origin.     Several  suspects  have  been  arrested 


What  was  left  of  the  beautiful  capitol  at  Ottawa  after  the  fire.  It  contained  so  much  woodwork  that  the  fire  department  was  unable  to  save  any  part  of  the  interior 
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St.  Paul's  Great 
Winter  Sports 
Carnival 
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The  gateway  to  a  large  ice-walled  skating  rink  used 
during  the  winter  sports  show.  The  entire  wall  was 
built  of  ice  blocks  the  size  of  those  used  in  the  arch 


Tossing  a  pretty  girl  in  a  bouncing  blanket  for  the  amusement  of  a  street  crowd  at  the  St.  Paul  sports  carnival 


THE  photo^aphs  on  this  page  are  glimpses  of  the  St.  Paul  Outdoor 
Sports  Carnival,  the  biggest  festival  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the 
United  States.  The  program,  given  during  the  week  ending  February  5, 
included  skating,  skiing,  tobogganing,  sleighing,  and  all  other  winter 
sports  familiar  to  Americans,  as  well  as  automobile  parades  and  nu- 
merous social  gatherings.  Men,  women,  and  children  of  all  classes  took 
part  in  the  games,  and  the  daily  crowds  attending  the  contests  varied 
from  fifty  thousand  to  seventy-five  thousand.  Louis  W.  Hill,  president 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  is  the  head  of  the  St.  Paul  Carnival 
Association,  to  which  fact  hangs  an  interesting  story  told  about  the  rail- 
road magnate's  father,  James  J.  Hill.  The  elder  Hill,  railway  genius 
and  chief  developer  of  the  great  region  known  as  the  Northwestern 
Empire,  was  called  upon  several  years  ago  to  give  $10,000  for  a  sports 
show  similar  to  this  one.  "I  might  give  you  $50,000  to  spend  for 
a  greenhouse  in  which  to  grow  bananas,"  said  he,  "but  not  one  cent  for 
an  affair  that  would  advertise  our  winter  weather.  Your  show  would 
make  outsiders  believe  that  Minnesota  is  as  cold  as  Alaska."  But 
times  have  changed,  whether  James  J.  Hill  has  or  not.  The  carnival 
organization  of  which  his  son  is  president  made  a  success  of  this  win- 
ter's festival,  and  is  planning  to  give  one  twice  as  large  next  season. 


snorting  monster  which  was  at  large  in  St.  Paul  during  the  big  winter  festival 


Ei){hteen  prettf  St.  Paul  girls  who  participated  in  the  carnival  program.  These  and  about  one  hundred  others  of  equal  beauty  competed  for  honors  in  (ho  many  outdoor  gumos 
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THE  LITTLE  BRONZE  SHOE 


THE  doors  open  outward 
in  Quebec.  That  is,  they 
do  within  the  city  walls, 
where  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  this  much  of  the 

twentieth  have  passed  without  disturbance.  The 
inner  door  turns  back  into  the  hallway,  but  the 
outer  door  swings  across  the  narrow  sidewalk,  and 
it  is  always  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  passer- 
by at  the  moment  of  going  forth. 

It  is  thus  for  the  whole  length  of  the  Rue  St. 
Stanislas,  which  is  two  blocks  long  and  i-uns  from  a 
blank  wall  to  Morin  College.  It  was  thus  at  the  pen- 
sion of  Mme.  Hortense  Lesgard.  And  it  was  be- 
cause of  this  door,  sometimes  bumping  the  noses  of 
the  unwary,  that  Angele  Lesgard  came  to  look  into 
the  eyes  of  M'sieu  Bill  Robinson,  of  les  Etats-Unis. 

The  first  snowstorm  of  the  winter,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  come  on  Ste.  Catherine's  Day  but  does  not 
always  live  up  to  its  reputation,  had  covered  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Cities  with  soft 
whiteness  when  Mme.  Lesgard  re- 
membered that  the  butcher  of  a 
feeble  mind  had  not  brought  her 
roast  for  dinner.    Clearly,  then,  it 
was  the  duty  of  Angele  to  go  and 
get  it;  although  madame  regretted 
that  she  herself  could  not  go  and 
speak  exactly  her  thoughts  as  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  butcher. 

"And  this  afternoon,"  she  added, 
looking  critically  at  her  daughter's 
feet,  "you  will  go  with  me  to  buy 
some  stout  shoes.  I  have  seen  a 
pair  in  the  Rue  St.  Jean.  They 
have  flat  heels  and  rubber  bottoms, 
and  they  are  lined  inside  with  wool. 
Not  beautiful,  perhaps,  but  very 
stout." 

All  the  joy  of  a  walk  through 
the  sweet  winter  air  died  in  the 
heart  of  Angele  as  she  heard  her- 
self doomed  to  another  pair  of 
stout  shoes.  In  winter  her  shoes 
must  be  stout  because  of  the  cold, 
and  in  spring  and  fall  they  must 
be  stout  because  of  the  wet.  What, 
then,  could  one  do  in  summer  save 
to  wear  out  the  stout  shoes  left 
over  from  the  other  three  seasons? 
So  it  was,  also,  with  clothes;  for 
Mme.  Lesgard  believed  only  in  the 
useful.  Angele  had  never  known 
the  caress  of  silk,  the  joys  of 
lingerie.  She  was  eighteen  years 
old. 

Angele  put  on  her  stout  coat  and 
her  woolen  cap.  She  opened  the 
inner  door,  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  knob  of  the  outer  one.  Per- 
haps it  was  some  reflex  of  sup- 
pressed rebellion  that  made  her 
swing  the  door  back  with  such 
force.  Certainly  it  struck  some 
thing  very  solid  and  brought  out  of 
the  storm  half  a  dozen  English 
words  which  she  knew  it  would  be 
wicked  to  translate. 

An  instant  later  Angele  found 
herself  looking  up  into  the  face  of  a 
tall  young  man.  She  saw  his  eyes 
change  from  terrifying  gray  disks  with  mere  pin 
points  of  black  in  the  center  to  pleasant  and — was 
it  possible? — admiring  apology.  She  noted  the 
foolish,  thin  overcoat  of  marvelous  grace,  and  the 
inadequate  hat  upon  his  head.    All  this  in  a  flash. 

"Pardon,  m'sieu !" 

Actually  he  blushed!  He  held  back  the  door  and 
let  loose  a  stream  of  confused  English  so  rapidly 
that  she  caught  no  more  than  a  word  here  and  there. 
Angele  looked  down,  as  was  becoming,  and  went  on. 
But  she  could  not  keep  her  head  from  turning,  at  a 
safe  distance.  She  saw  the  tall  young  man  reading 
her  mother's  sign,  which  said:  Chambres  a  Louer. 
Avec  ou  Sans  Pennion.  Of  course  there  was  the 
English  translation,  as  is  always  wise  in  the  Upper 
City :  Rooms  to  Let.   With  or  Without  Board. 

BUT  no !  It  could  not  be  that  the  tall  American — 
the  children  of  Quebec  learn  to  know  an  Ameri- 
can before  their  paternoster^ — had  looked  at  her 
with  admiration.  She  knew  that  her  skin  was  white 
and  rose  and  that  her  eyes,  like  dark  amber,  held  a 
thousand  lights:  nevertheless  it  was  not  within  rea- 
son that  this  stranger,  whose  clothes  had  been  molded 
by  the  angels,  .should  think  again  of  one  who  wore 
a  coat  thick  to  shapelessness  and  a  little  blue 
woolen  cap. 

For  the  moment  we  can  put  out  of  mind  those 
things  which  we  will;  sending  them  to  plan  mischief 
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in  the  subconscious.  That  was  what  Angele  did  with 
M.  I'Americain.  She  tripped  along  the  Rue  St.  Jean 
and  thought  of  shoes.  She  saw  a  window  full  of 
them,  and  stopped.  There,  it  must  be,  were  the  very 
shoes  of  which  madame,  her  mother,  had  spoken. 
They  were  of  an  ugliness  unbelievable;  stubby  in 
the  toes  and  overbig  because  of  that  thick  and  warm 
lining.  The  falling  snowflakes  blurred  before  the 
eyes  of  Angele.  It  did  not  seem  that  she  could  en- 
dure another  pair  of  stout  and  useful  shoes. 

The  mist  cleared.  Angele  found  herself  looking 
at  a  second  pair  of  shoes,  in  the  same  window,  as 
different  as  the  rainbow  is  to  the  black  storm.  These 
other  shoes  were  of  a  dark  bronze;  thin-soled,  very 
high,  and  with  a  myriad  of  bronze  buttons.  They  were 


For  the  first  time  within  the  memory  of  Angele  her  mother  lacked  for  words 


dainty,  smart,  delicately  shaped,  small,  beautifully 
thin  and  soft-looking.  With  cashmere  stockings  and 
a  pair  of  high  overshoes  they  would  be  warm  enough 
in  any  weather.  No  feet  could  be  so  traitorous  as 
to  become  cold  in  those  shoes.  Angele  choked  down 
a  sob  of  hopelessness  and  hurried  to  the  butcher's. 

When  she  reached  home  she  found  the  very  air 
tingling  with  the  indignation  of  Mme.  Lesgard.  First, 
she,  Angele,  had  taken  much  time  for  her  errand. 
Second,  the  fire  did  not  burn  well.  And  third,  the 
cake  had  fallen  in  the  oven  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  another,  that  afternoon,  for  dinner. 

"So  you  will  go  alone  for  your  shoes,"  said  ma- 
dame, "although  I  dread  to  think  what  would  hap- 
pen if  I  had  not  chosen  exactly  the  shoes  which  you 
will  buy.  You  will  draw  the  money  from  the  bank, 
get  them,  and  come  back  at  once;  for  there  are 
many  things  to  do." 

Angele  heard  this  with  indiff'erence.  So  long  as 
those  detestable  shoes  must  eventually  be  laced  upon 
her  feet,  it  mattered  little  whether  sTie  went  alone  to 
that  fate. 

"But  one  good  thing  has  happened  to-day,"  con- 
tinued Mme.  Lesgard  more  cheerfully.  "Le  bon  Dieu 
has  sent  us  a  crazy  American  who  pays  what  is  asked 
without  argument.  He  has  the  best  room,  and  if 
he  stays  all  winter  we  shall  be  rich." 

"An  American?"  Angele  caught  her  breath.  "An 
American?"  • 


"Yes!"  Madame  paused  in 
the  delicate  task  of  season- 
ing the  ragout  for  luncheon. 
"Is  it,  then,  that  an  Ameri- 
can is  a  hippopotamus,  or  a 
spy  of  the  Boches?  Why  do  you  stare?" 

"Oh,  for  no  reason!"  She  shrugged.  "But  Ameri- 
cans do  not  come  often  to  Quebec  in  the  winter." 

"Ah,  well!  This  one  is  here,  Dieu  merci!  And  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  you  were  to  take  many 
clean  towels  to  his  room,  and  fill  the  water  pitcher, 
and  put  extra  blankets  on  the  bed.  They  want  every- 
thing, and  quickly,  these  Americans!" 

The  heart  of  Angele  thumped  wildly,  despite  her 
scoldings  to  it.  It  might  well  be  that  this  was  the 
tall  young  man  who  had  blushed  so  delightfully  after 
the  door  had  bumped  him.  She  took  time  to  put  a 
fresh  ribbon  at  the  neck  of  her  dress  and  to  fasten 
it  with  the  miniature  of  her  great-grandfather,  the 
marquis.  In  some  miraculous  way,  perhaps,  the 
American  would  learn  that  her  for- 
bears had  worn  swords  under  the 
Old  Regime.  Then  she  stifled  this 
hope.  He  had  the  air  of  the  well- 
born and  to  him  she  would  be  only 
the  daughter  of  the  pension  keeper 
— no  more  than  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture. And  what  did  it  matter  any- 
how? She  cared  nothing  for  this 
stranger ! 

With  an  armful  of  blankets  and 
towels  she  knocked  timidly  on  the 
door  of  the  be$t  room.  After  a  mo- 
ment of  silence  a  voice  boomed  out, 
in  English:  "Come  in!" 


SHE  pushed  the  door  open  just  as 
a  pair  of  broad  shoulders  straight- 
ened up  from  the  unpacking  of  a 
bag.  It  was  he.  Only  now  he  wore 
neither  coat  nor  collar,  his  sleeves 
were  rolled  back,  and  his  hair  stood 
up  in  a  dozen  different  ways. 
Nevertheless  he  was  a  beautiful 
young  man.  Angele  paused.  She 
could  see  in  his  face,  which  told  hia 
thoughts  to  all  the  world,  that  he 
was  asking  himself  whether  she 
were  the  servant  or  the  daughter. 
Quickly  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
she  was  Mile.  Lesgard,  and  with 
that  decision  he  grew  embarrassed. 

He  opened  his  mouth,  but  words 
did  not  come  forth,  and  Angele 
guessed  that  he  was  struggling  to 
find  some  French.  Now  she  was 
quite  at  her  ease.  Indeed,  she  had 
learned  to  speak  straightforward' 
English  in  the  convent,  but  it  was 
not  her  intention  to  help  him  out. 
Moreover,  she  wanted  to  hear 
whether  he  would  assassinate  the 
French  tongue  as  charmingly  aM 
did  most  Americans.  f_ 

"Ce    matin  —  pardonnez-moi — " 
He  stopped  hopelessly,  laughed,  and :' 
went  on  in  rapid  English.  "No 
use!    I  can't  speak  French — and  \ 
suppose  you  don't  understand  mj^ 
language!" 

"Monsieur  has  good  pronuncia- 
tion," she  replied  in  English,  "but  he  needs  to  learn 
more  words." 

"Oh !"  He  repeated  that  blush  of  the  first  meeting. 
"I  hope  you'll  pardon  my  temper  when  I  bumped  my 
nose  this  morning.  Just  now  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  you  wouldn't  know  English.  I  got  lost  in  the 
Lower  City  to-day  and  wandered  around  an  hour 
looking  for  somebody  who  could  answer  a  question!" 

"But  in  the  Upper  City,  for  the  most  part,  they 
speak  both  French  and  Anglais,"  she  said. 

"And  I  want  to  learn  French!"  He  was  in  ear- 
nest, even  eager.   "If  you — " 

"Then  monsieur  should  buy  a  dictionnaire  and  a 
livre  de  conversation!"  She  dropped  her  blankets 
on  the  bed  and  flipped  the  towels  over  their  rack. 
"It  is  not  hard." 

"But  I  ought  to  have  a  teacher." 
"Then  a  course  at  the  Universite  Laval!" 
This  she  suggested  from  the  doorway,  laughing, 
and  then  was  gone.  What  children,  these  Americans! 
It  was  as  though  he  had  asked  her  to  teach  him.  In 
spirit  she  floated,  buoyantly.  The  stairs  were  clouds 
beneath  her  feet  as  she  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

"It  takes  a  long  time  to  leave  towels  and  blankets 
in  a  room,"  announced  Mme.  Lesgard  with  sarcasm. 
"These  rich  Americans  make  love  to  all  the  world, 
including  the  daughters  of  the  keepers  of  pensions." 

The  spirits  of  Angele  became  leaden.  Of  course. 
What  a  fool  she  was  to  think  twice  about  this 
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stranger  I  Listlessly  she  began  carrying  warm  plates 
into  the  dining  room.  Stout  shoes,  gray  eyes,  with 
cashmere  stockings  and  high  overshoes — 

"And  does  he  have  board  also?"  The  question 
was  out  before  she  realized  what  she  was  saying. 

"He?  Who?"  Mme.  Lesgard  turned  a  red  face 
from  the  now  incomparable  ragout.  "Is  the  girl 
gone  mad?" 

Angele  felt  herself  looking  guilty, 

"I  was  thinking.    I — " 

"Of  the  American,  William  Robin- 
son!" Mme.  Lesgard  pronounced  his 
name  so  that  it  bore  no  resemblance 
to  itself.  "Then  you  would  better 
think  of  something  else!  He  does 
not  board  here,  and  I  begin  to  be- 
lieve it  is  the  kindness  of  Heaven ! 
Here,  get  your  bank  book  at  once! 
Go  to  La  Caisse  d'Economie,  and 
then  come  back  with  your  nice, 
stout  shoes.  And  perhaps  your 
mother  will  have  a  little  morsel  of 
bagatelle  for  her  good  girl!" 

Now,  bagatelle  is  an  extreme  de- 
liciousness  made  of  whipped  cream 
and  jelly  and  cake  and  preserves. 
Cream  is  expensive  in  Quebec,  as  is 
everj-thing  else  since  the  great  war 
began.    So  from  these  facts  and  the 
words  of  Mme.  Lesgard  it  will  be 
seen  that  she  was  troubled  for  the  heart  of  her  little 
chicken.  Angele  had  been  a  good  daughter  all  her  life ; 
and  as  to  her  soul  it  need  only  be  said  that  she  prayed 
three  times  a  day,  at  the  ringing  of  the  Angelus. 

But  bagatelle  had  ceased  to  be  important  in  the 
life  of  Angele.  She  did  as  her  mother  had  com- 
manded because  her  mother  had  commanded,  and  not 
with  any  joy  in  the  promised  reward.  So,  although 
the  storm  had  ended  and  the  air  was  a  true  wine  of 
life,  the  footsteps  of  Angele  dragged  along  the  Rue 


Her  heart  thumping  wildly,  Angile  fastened  a  fresh  ribbon  about  her  neck 


St.  Stanislas;  and  her  head  was  bent  so  that  the 
little  curls  at  the  back  of  her  neck  seemed  like  ebony 
car\'ings  against  the  white  of  her  skin.    She  heard 
nothing  until  a  voice  came  from  behind. 
"Mademoiselle  Lesgard!" 

"M'sieu  Robinson!"  She  started,  and  dropped  her 
bank  book.  Certainly  their  hands  met,  but  he  was 
wearing  gloves  that  seemed  to  have  grown  upon  his 
fingers  and  she  mittens  that  had  aroused  the  admira- 
tion of  her  mother. 


"I'm  Bill  Robinson  to  my  friends!"  he  said.  "Bill 
Robinson  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  points 
south!" 

He  seemed  to  think  this  was  amusing,  and  so  she 
smiled  back  at  him.  His  eyes  were  very  gray,  with 
kindly  wrinkles  around  them,  and  his  face  was  clean 
like  a  new-swept  room.  Assuredly  her  mother  must 
be  wrong  about  M'sieu  Bill  Robinson — as  foolish  as 
she  herself  in  thinking  that  he  looked  at  her  with 
more  than  friendliness. 

"You  have  more  than  one  country?"    It  was  all 
she  could  think  of. 

"Half  a  dozen!"  He  laughed. 
"And  I  never  saw  a  .seiiorita  under 
the  Southern  Cross."  Abruptly  he 
checked  himself  and  his  face  be- 
came grave.  "I  don't  mean  to  speak 
lightly.  I  wish  I'd  learned  French 
instead  of  a  lot  of  good-for-noth- 
ing languages!" 

"Yes;  it  is  needed  in  Quebec." 
Not  quite  following  him,  she  fell 
back  on  safe  but  uninteresting  per- 
sonalities. "If  one  has  business 
here  it  must  be  learned." 

But  he  refused  to  talk  imper- 
sonalities. It  seemed  that  he 
wanted  to  talk  about  her  and  her 
mother  and  the  Lesgard  fortunes 
and  family.  What  would  have  been 
impolite  from  one  of  her  own  blood  from  him  seemed 
without  fault  because  it  was  so  plain  that  he  meant 
no  discourtesy.  She  realized  that  he  struggled  to 
use  English  without  subtleties.  And  when,  now  and 
again,  he  plunged  recklessly  into  French,  what  an 
amusing  mess  he  made  of  it!  Angele  found  herself 
possessed  of  a  wit  she  had  never  known  before.  The 
sun  came  out.  She  felt  that  it  was  no  more  than 
doing  its  duty,  for  such  a  good  and  beautiful  world 
ought  to  be  smiled  upon.      (Continued  on  page  29) 


HELD  TO  AN 


ELDER  BURBECK  did 
not  make  good  his 
threat.  John  Hampstead 
stood  again  in  the  pulpit 
of  All  People's  on  Sunday, 
as  his  heart  had  so  pas- 
sionately desired.  But  the 
reality  disappointed.  The 

church  was  packed,  but  not  to  worship.  The  people 
had  come  to  be  witnesses  to  a  spectacle — curious  and 
wooden-hearted — to  see  a  man  go  through  the  busi- 
ness of  a  role  which  his  character  no  longer  fitted 
him  to  enact. 

The  service  and  the  sermon  were  one  long  agony. 
John  spoke  upon  the  duty  of  being  true,  but  his 
words  came  back  upon  him  like  an  echo. 

And,  just  before  the  close  of  the  service,  Elder 
Burbeck,  standing  up  in  his  pew,  made  the  following 
announcement:  "There  will  be  a  business  meeting  of 
the  church  on  Monday  night  to  consider  matters  of 
grave  import  to  the  congregation.  Every  member 
is  urged  to  be  present." 

There  was  grave  doubt  if  the  elder  had  a  right  of 
himself  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  church.  Yet  the 
only  man  with  force  enough  to  voice  that  doubt 
was  the  minister.  He  did  not  voice  it.  Instead  he 
stood  quietly  until  the  elder  concluded  and  then  in- 
voked the  benediction  of  God  upon  all  the  service, 
which,  of  course,  included  the  announcement. 

'After  this  benediction  Dr.  Hampstead  made  an 
effort  to  mingle  with  his  people  according  to  custom, 
but  was  .still  more  broken  in  spirit  by  what  he  saw 
and  sensed.  His  people,  it  seemed,  had  rather  dis- 
mi.s.sed  the  question  of  the  legal  charge  against  him, 
but  instead  they  found  him  guilty  of  folly — a  folly 
with  a  woman.  Whether  it  were  merely  a  folly  and 
not  a  sin,  it  appeared,  was  not  to  greatly  alter 
penalties. 

Yet  justice  must  be  done  these  people.  They  felt 
sorry  for  their  minister,  and  showed  it.  They  still 
acknowledged  their  debts  of  personal  gratitude,  but 
now  they  experienced  a  feeling  of  superiority  to  him. 
Their  weaknesses  had  overtaken  them  in  private;  his 
had  caught  up  with  him  under  the  spotlight's  glare. 
They  looked  upon  him  with  commiseration,  pityingly, 
but  from  a  lofty  height.  Besides  which  they  accused 
him  of  an  overt  of- 
fense. He  had  brought 
shame  on  All  People's. 
For  that  he  was  to  be 
held  to  annvjer. 

THE  evening  service 
only  confirmed  the 
observations  of  the 
morning,  and  the  pas- 
tor of  All  People's 
went  home  feeling 
that  he  knew  per- 
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fectly  well  what  the  meeting  of  Monday  night 
would  do. 

Foreseeing  that  he  was  thus  definitely  and  imme- 
diately to  be  made  into  a  martyr,  the  preacher  in 
the  man  began  to  be  concerned  with  the  moral  effect 
of  this  spectacle  upon  the  community  at  large. 
These  speculations  took  on  presently  the  hue  of 
fanatic  ardor,  and  their  result,  after  two  laborious 
hours  with  the  pen,  was  offered  by  telephone  to  the 
morning  papers.  The  offer  brought  reporters  scurry- 
ing, and  next  morning  the  city  editions  of  all  the 
dailies  about  the  bay  carried  upon  their  front  page 
this  peculiar  document,  which,  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances, was  deemed  either  important  enough  or  in- 
teresting enough  to  be  printed  in  full.  It  contained 
some  rather  extravagant  expressions,  was  couched 
throughout  in  an  exalted  strain,  and  ran  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

They  tell  me  that  I  have  stood  for  the  last  time  in 
the  pulpit  of  All  People's;  that  on  Monday  night  I 
shall  be  unfrocked  by  the  hands  that  ordained  me: 
for  my  ministerial  standing  was  created  by  this 
church  which  now  proposes  to  take  it  away.  This 
act,  more  than  a  court  conviction,  will  seem  my  ruin. 
I  write  to  say  I  cannot  call  that  ruin  to  which  a 
man  goes  willingly. 

It  is  not  my  soul  that  hangs  in  the  balance,  but 
another's.  While  this  man  struggles,  I  declare  again 
that  I  will  not  break  in  upon  him.  I  can  reach  out 
and  touch  him,  but  I  will  not.  He  will  read  this.  I 
say  to  him:  "Brother,  wait!  Do  not  hurry.  I  can 
hold  your  load  a  while  until  you  get  the  mastery  of 
your  spirit." 

But  for  saying  this  I  am  cast  out. 

Men  observe  to  me:  "What  a  pity!"  I  say  to  you: 
"No  pity  at  all !" 

Is  a  minister  who  would  not  thus  suffer  worthy  to 
be  a  minister?  The  conception  can  be  broadened.  Is 
any  man?    Ls  an  editor  worthy  to  be  an  editor,  a 


merchant,  a  teacher,  a 
lawyer,  a  doctor,  standing 
as  each  must  at  some  time 
where  the  issue  is  sharply 

a drawn  between  loyalty  and 
1-§  fl  ff  g1  disloyalty  to  truth  or  trust 

±±\X,ltl^  _is   any   of  them  truly 

worthy  or  truly  true  who 
would  not  willingly  suffer 
all  that  is  demanded  of  me? 

It  does  not  require  a  great  man  to  be  true  to  the 
clasp  of  his  hand,  nor  a  minister.  I  know  policemen 
and  motormen  who  are  that.  To  be  that,  upon  the 
human  side,  has  been  almost  the  sum  of  my  re- 
ligious practice — not  my  profession,  but  my  practice. 
By  that  habit  I  have  gained  what  I  have  gained — • 
and  lost  ivJiat  I  have  lost.  Humbled  to  the  dust, 
I  dare  yet  to  make  one  boast:  I  have  not  failed  in 
these  small  human  loyalties,  except  as  my  capacities 
have  failed. 

This  last  act  of  mine,  which  will  be  regarded  as 
the  consummation  of  failure,  is  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity to  be  true  that  I  have  ever  had. 

"To  go  forth  on  foot  before  this  community,  held 
to  answer  for  my  conviction,  fills  me  with  a  sense 
of  abandon  to  immolation  upon  high  altars  that  is 
almost  intoxicating. 

I  can  almost  wish  it  might  never  be  knovra 
whether  I  spoke  the  truth  or  not  about  the  Dounay 
diamonds;  that  in  my  death,  unvindicated,  I  might 
lie  yonder  on  the  hills  of  Piedmont;  that  on  a 
sirnple  slab  just  large  enough  to  bear  it  might  be 
written  no  name  but  only  this : 

"He  believed  something  hard  enough  to  live  for  it." 
I  wish  even  that  you  might  crucify  me,  take  me 
out  on  Broadway  here,  and  nail  me  to  a  pole.  But 
you  will  not  do  this.  I  am  not  so  worthy.  You 
are  not  so  brave.  Those  men  had  the  courage  of 
their  convictions  who  nailed  up  the  Galilean  and 
hurled  down  with  stones  the  first  martyr.  You  have 
not.  Courage  to-day  survives,  but  it  is  reserved  for 
ignoble  struggles.  Men  are  more  ready  to  die  for 
their  appetites  than  to  live  for  their  convictions. 
Men  fear  to  be  uncomfortable,  to  be  sneered  at,  to 
be  branded  as  failures. 

But  is  failure  so  terrible?  Socrates  with  his  cup 
was  a  failure.  Jesus  was  a  failure.  Defeat  is  not 
a  thing  to  fear.    To  be  untrue  is  the  blackest  terror! 

To  become  involved  for  the  sake  of  one's  convic- 
tions should  not  be  regarded  as  calamity.  Yet  it  is 
— in  these  soft  days.    Time  was  when  this  country 

was  not  slack  to  in- 
volve itself  in  calamity 
for  sacred  causes.  To- 
day we  cringe  before 
the  duty  of  common 
helpfulness.  The  blood 
of  Abel  cries  out  from 
the  ground,  and  we 
murmur:  "What  is  he 
to  me?  He  went  be- 
yond the  river.  He 
ventured  on  the  sea." 
We  even  thank  God 
for    leadership  that 
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moors  a  nation  in  the  stagnant  pools  of  coward  peace. 
The  hope  that  the  fall,  even  of  one  so  humble  and 
unimportant  as  I,  may  be  some  slight  protest  against 
this  spirit  of  weakness  takes  out  the  sting  and  fills 
me  with  a  delirious  kind  of  joy. 

Rereading  at  this  midnight  hour  what  I  have 
written,  I  perceive  that  it  sounds  slightly  frenzied. 
But  my  soul  just  now  is  slightly  frenzied.  If  I 
wrote  calmly,  unegotistically,  it  would  be  a  lie. 
What  is  written  is  what  I  feel. 

Here  and  there  some  will  approve  this  document. 
More  will  sneer  at  it.  But  it  is  mine.  It  is  I.  I 
sign  it.  It  is  my  last  will  and  testament  in  this 
community  where  once — daring  to  boast  again — I 
have  been  a  power. 

Friends — and  enemies  alike! — this  final  word: 
I  have  not  grasped  much,  but  this:  To  be  true. 
Be  true,  lad,  to  the  impetuous  girl  who  has  trusted 
you  with  more  than  she  should  have  trusted  you. 
Be  true,  women,  to  your  lovers  and  your  husbands; 
men  to  your  wives,  your  partners,  your  patrons,  your 
fellow  men;  to  your  talents,  your  opportunities,  your 
country,  your  age,  your  world!     Be  true  to  God! 
If  you  have  no  God,  be  true  to 
your  highest  conception  of  what 
God  ought  to  be. 

It  is  a  principle.  You  can 
multiply  it  indefinitely.  It  runs 
like  a  scarlet  thread  through  re- 
ligion, and  it  will  go  all  round 
the  borders  of  life. 

"Eternal  Loyalty  is  the  Price 
of  true  Success." 

To  this  conviction  I  subscribe 
my  name,  myself,  and  every- 
thing that  still  remains  to  me. 

John  Hampstead, 
Pastor  of  All  People's  Church. 

WHILE  the  Monday  morning 
papers  played  up  the  "Ad- 
dress to  the  People,"  in  the  eve- 
ning John  noticed  that  his  name 
had  slipped  off  the  front  page. 
This  was  at  once  a  relief  and  a 
bitterness.  It  told  him  that  he 
was  done  for;  that,  as  a  matter 
of  news,  he  was  only  a  corpse 
waiting  for  the  funeral  pyre. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these 
creepings  a  significant  thing 
happened.  The  Rev.  William 
Dudley  Rohan,  pastor  of  the 
largest,  the  richest,  and  by  ma- 
terial standards  the  most  influ- 
ential Protestant  congregation 
in  the  city,  came  in  person  to 
call  on  Hampstead,  to  shake  him 
by  the  hand  and  say:  "Your 
address  had  an  apostolic  ring 
to  it.    I  believe  in  you  sincerely." 

In  John's  mail  that  afternoon 
there  came  from  Father  Ansley, 
an  influential  priest  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  communion,  a  let- 
ter to  similar  effect. 

Moreover,  as  the  activity  of 
Elder  Burbeck  developed,  John 
began  to  hear  more  and  more 
from  members  of  his  own  con- 
gregation who  either  refused  to 
believe  the  charges  against  him 
or,  if  not  so  ready  to  acquit, 
none  the  less  refused  to  desert 
him  now. 

All  of  these  things  seemed 
definitely  to  testify  that  a  wave 
of  reaction  was  upon  its  way. 
They  almost  gave  the  man  hope, 
an  hour  of  calculation  John  saw  that  after  all  it 
was  a  small  wave.  All  People's  Church  had  more 
than  eleven  hundred  members.  He  had  not  heard 
from  one-fifth  of  them.  Those  who  had  communi- 
cated or  come  to  press  his  hand  were  very  frequently 
the  weak,  obscure,  and  least  influential.  They  were 
the  "riffraff,"  as  Burbeck  would  have  called  them, 
of  the  congregation. 

At  the  same  time  his  friends  urged  him  to  organ- 
ize against  the  assaults  of  Elder  Burbeck;  to  send 
out  bell-ringing  committees  upon  his  own  account. 
Yet  he  would  not  do  this.  He  would  not  make  him- 
self an  issue.  But  the  minister's  negatives  were  not 
so  stout  as  they  had  been.  It  was  one  thing  to  write 
in  a  frenzy  at  midnight  how  bravely  he  would  endure 
his  fate.  It  was  another  to  wait  the  creeping  hours 
in  passive  fortitude  until  the  blow  should  fall. 

By  noon  he  confessed  to  himself  that  he  was  feel- 
ing rather  broken.  For  a  week  he  had  eaten  little, 
and  that  little  nervously,  absently,  and  without  en- 
joyment. His  sleep  had  been  restless  and  unrefresh- 
ing.  Strong,  vigorous  as  he  was,  reckless  as  were 
the  drafts  that  could  be  made  upon  his  work-hard- 
ened constitution,  a  fear  that  it  would  fail  him  now 
began  to  agitate  the  man. 

He  was  almost  mad  with  thinking  on  his  course, 
with  trying  to  reason  out  some  Northwest  Passage 
for  his  conscience.  Every  eventuality  had  been  con- 
sidered, every  resulting  good  or  injury  taken  into 
account.    When  he  did  sleep,  dreams  had  come  to 


him — horrible,  portending  dreams  that  lingered  into 
wakefulness  and  filled  the  hours  with  vague,  tissue- 
weakening  dread.  He  knew  the  meaning  of  this. 
His  brain  was  so  wearied  with  thinking  at  the  per- 
plexities which  bristled  round  him  that  the  very 
processes  of  thought  had  begun  to  operate  less  surely. 
Conclusions  that  should  have  stood  out  sharp  and 
clear  became  blurred. 

He  longed  for  counsel — to  talk  intimately  with 
some  one — but  was  afraid,  afraid  he  might  get  the 
wrong  advice  and  follow  it.  The  loyalty  of  Rose,  the 
judgment  of  the  Angel  of  the  Chair,  he  trusted,  but 
himself  he  began  to  mistrust.  Mistrusting  himself, 
he  dared  not  talk  at  all,  either  lest  he  exhibit  signs 
of  weakness  that  would  frighten  Rose  or  lest,  in 
that  weakness,  he  should  confess  too  much  to  Mrs. 
Burbeck. 

One  fear  like  this  and  one  alarm  acted  to  produce 
another  until  something  like  a  panic  got  up  in  his 
soul.  A  small  onyx  clock  was  on  the  mantel.  The 
hands  pointed  to  one — and  then  to  two — and  to 


of  Tayna  to  the  study  alone  brought  a  welcome  to 
his  eye.  Tayna!— so  full  of  buoyant,  blooming 
youth;  so  quickly  moved  to  tears  of  sympathy;  so 
lightly  kindled  to  smiling,  happy  laughter!  Tayna, 
her  melting  eyes,  her  red  cheeks,  her  one  intermit- 
tent dimple,  who  flung  her  long  arms  about  her 
uncle  and  held  him  close  and  silently  as  if  he  had 
been  a  lover! 

But  it  was  only  a  moment  until  Tayna  too  irked 
the  tortured  man.  The  touch  of  her  cheek  upon  his 
cheek  and  the  aggressive  mingling  of  her  thick 
braids  with  his  own  disheveled  locks — once  brushed 
so  neat  and  high;  now  so  apt  to  loop  disconsolate 
upon  his  temple.s — reminded  him  of  something  quite 
unbearable,  but  quite  unbanishable — a  vision,  and  a 
vision  which  must  be  entertained  alone. 

"Stay  here  and  keep  shop,"  her  uncle  said,  with 
sudden  brusqueness,  forcing  her  down  into  his  own 
chair  at  the  desk.    "I  can  see  no  one;  talk  to  no 
one;  hear  from  no  one.    I  am  going  upstairs!" 
"Upstairs"  meant  the  long  half-attic   room  in 
which  Hampstead  slept.    It  ran 
the  length  of  the  cottage.  There 
were  windows  in  the  gables,  and 
dormers  were  chopped  in  upon 
the  side  toward  the  bay.   At  one 
end,   pushed   back   toward  the 
eaves,  was  a  bed,  fenced  from 
the  eye  by  a  folding  screen.  Far 
at  the  other  end  was  a  table,  a 
student  lamp,  and  a  few  books. 
Between  lay  a  long,  rug-strewn 
space  which  Hampstead  called 
his  "tramping  ground." 

Here,  when  he  wished  to  re- 
tire most  completely  from  the 
public  reach,  he  made  his  lair. 
Upon  that  rug-strewn  space  he 
had  tramped  out  many  of  the 
problems  of  his  ministry.  In  the 
past  months  he  had  walked  a 
thousand  miles  between  the  one 
gable  window  and  the  other,  and 
stopped  as  many  times  to  gaze 
out  through  the  dormer  windows 
over  the  crested  tops  of  palms 
to  the  dancing  waters  of  the  bay. 


B' 


you  are  I 


"Oh  .John,  how  brave,  how  strong,  how  right 
exclaimed  Bessie  in  adoration,  as  she  held  him  off  and  studied  him 


Yet  by  the  end  of 


three.  At  eight  he  must  go  to  the  church  and  see 
himself  accused  by  those  whom  he  loved  and  for 
whom  he  had  labored. 

But  at  half  past  three  he  saw  clearly  that  his 
intended  course  was  wrong,  that  he  should  defend 
himself  and  speak  the  truth,  that  his  silence  was 
working  greater  ill  than  good. 

The  clock  tinkled  four  with  this  decision  still  clear 
in  his  mind.  But  the  tinkling  sound  appeared  to 
ring  another  bell  deep  inside  him — a  bell  that  boomed 
from  far,  far  away  and  made  him  think  of  some 
one's  definition  of  religion  as  "a  power  within  us  not 
ourselves  that  makes  for  godliness."  That  power 
had  spoken  out.  It  revived  the  decision  of  half 
past  three.  His  former  course  was  right.  He  must 
not  swerve.  With  a  gesture  of  pain  and  terror,  he 
flung  up  his  hands  to  his  brow.  The  calamity  had 
fallen.  His  mind  was  passing  under  a  fog.  De- 
fiantly he  tried  autosuggestion  to  school  his  will 
against  a  possible  reversal  in  the  hour  of  trial,  say- 
ing to  himself  over  and  over  again:  "I  will  stand! 
I  will  stand!  I  will  stand!"  He  quoted  frequently 
the  words  of  Paul:  "And  having  done  all,  to  stand!" 


AT  length  he  fell  back  limply  in  his  chair, 
irksomeness  had  taken  possession  of  him. 


A  vast 
He 

was  tired — tired  of  this;  tired  of  thinking  of  It;  tired 
of  waiting  for  It  to  come.  Why  didn't  the  clock 
hurry?  Only  four-thirty  now,  and  he  was  tired — 
tired  of  living,  tired  of  telephone  calls,  tired  of 
people,  tired  even  of  Rose  and  Dick.    The  coming 


UT  now  he  had  retreated 
there,  not  to  be  alone,  but  be- 
cause he  felt  a  sudden  longing 
for  companionship,  and  for  a 
certain  and  particular  compan- 
ion.ship.  That  touch  of  the  soft 
cheek  of  Tayna  upon  his  own  had 
brought  with  stinging  poignancy 
the  recollection  of  what  the  pres- 
ence of  Bessie  would  be  now — 
Bessie  as  she  once  had  been, 
dear,  loyal,  sympathetic,  wise; 
as  she  had  begun  to  be  again 
before  that  last  trip  east;  as 
she  would  have  been  when  she 
returned  and  found  him  still 
strong  and  faithful. 

Yet  now  she  would  never 
come.  She  was  in  Chicago  to- 
day— no,  upon  the  Atlantic. 
Last  week  was  her  final  week. 
She  had  been  getting  her  degree 
there  while  his  unfrocking  was 
beginning  here.  She  was  at- 
taining her  high  hope  as  he  was 
losing  his.  He  meant  to  tele- 
graph her  his  congratulations.  He  had  forgotten  it. 
That  was  just  as  well  now.  All  this  hissing  of  the 
poisoned  tongues  must  have  poured  into  her  eajrs. 
The  old  doubts  would  be  revived.  She  would  feel 
herself  shamed,  humiliated,  all  but  compromised  by 
these  disclosures,  and  she  would  never  see — never 
communicate  with  him  again.  No  letter  had  come 
in  that  last  week,  no  telegram  from  the  ship's  side. 
That  proved  it  clearly.   She  was  lost  to  him. 

Yet  now  his  church,  his  liberty,  his  reputation — 
nothing  else  that  he  had  lost  or  might  lose  seemed 
worth  while.  He  wanted  only  her,  cared  only  about 
her.  His  duty  had  melted  into  a  mist.  He  could 
not  see  its  outlines.  But  there  was  a  face  in  the 
mist — her  face;  and  a  form — her  form.  And  he 
would  never  see  her  in  any  other  way  but  this  way — 
a  vision  to  haunt  and  mock  and  torture  him. 

That  was  the  final  mockery  of  his  fate.  At  the 
time  when  he  loved  her  most,  when  he  needed  her 
most,  when,  before  God,  he  deserved  her  most,  she 
was  lost  to  him,  most  irretrievably  lost.  The  pang 
of  this,  the  awful  inevitableness  of  it,  broke  him  like 
a  reed.  From  time  to  time  he  had  sighed  heavily, 
but  now  a  dry  sob  that  was  like  the  eruptive  rum- 
bling of  a  volcano  shivered  in  his  broad  breast.  His 
shoulders  shook  and  then  his  legs  crumbled  under 
him;  he  was  on  his  knees  and  sinking  lower  and 
lower,  like  a  man  beaten  down  blow  upon  blow  until 
at  length  he  lies  prostrate  before  his  foes. 

"Not  that,  oh  God,"  he  sobbed;  "not  that!  I  can- 
not— I  cannot  lose  her.   Leave  me,  oh  leave  me  this 
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one  thing!  I  ask  nothing  more — noth- 
ing more!" 

There  was  silence  for  an  interval, 
and  then  the  pleadings  began  more 
earnestly,  more  piteously:  "Oh  God, 
give  me  her!  Give  me  love!  Give  me 
completeness!  Give  me  that  without 
which  no  man  is  strong — the  undoubt- 
ing  love  of  an  unwavering  woman ! 
Give  me  that,  and  I  can  face  anything 
— endure  anj^hing!" 

For  a  moment  his  hands,  virile  and 
outstretched,  grasped  convulsively  the 
far  edges  of  the  Indian  rug  on  which  he 
had  fallen.  Scalding  tears  began  to 
flow. 

"It  is  too  much!  It  is  too  much!"  he 
moaned.  "Oh,  God,"  he  groaned,  "you 
have  left  me;  you  have  left  me  alone 
and  far.  I  have  stood,  but  I  am  totter- 
ing." He  dropped  into  a  sort  of  ver- 
nacular in  his  blind  pleadings.  "I  can 
go,  I  can  go  the  route,  but  I  cannot  go 
it  alone.  Give  her  to  me,  oh  God,  give 
her  to  me!" 

His  voice,  half-delirious,  died  out  in 
a  final  withering  sob,  as  if  the  last 
atom  of  his  strength  had  gone  with  this 
passionate,  hoarse,  uttermost  plea  of 
his  soul.  His  great  fingers,  stretching 
out  again  to  the  limit  of  his  arm, 
knotted  and  unknotted  themselves  and 
then  grew  still.  The  shoulders,  too, 
were  motionless.  The  face  was  turned 
on  one  side,  the  profile  of  the  ridged 
forehead  and  the  thrust  of  nose  and 
chin  so  strongly  carved  appeared 
against  the  grotesque  pattern  of  the 
rug  as  features  delicately  chiseled.  The 
eyes  were  open,  tearless  now  and  star- 
ing. They  had  expression,  but  it  was 
the  expression  of  the  beaten  man. 

Surely  the  man  knew  nothing  him- 
self except  that  he  fell  asleep  and 
dreamed,  this  time  not  horribly  but 
felicitously,  a  dream  of  Bessie — -that 
she  was  coming  to  him;  that  she  was 
there.  It  was  such  a  beautiful  dream. 
It  took  all  the  strain  out  of  the  muscles 
of  his  face.  It  tickled  the  relaxed  mouth 
into  smiles  of  happiness.  It  triumphed 
over  everything  else.  It  made  every 
experience  through  which  he  had  gone 
seem  a  high  and  beautiful  experience 
because  it  brought  him  Bessie. 

A  knock  at  the  door  awoke  him.  It 
was  such  a  cruel  awakening:  Bessie 
was  not  there.  His  cheeks  were  hard 
and  stiflP  where  tears  had  dried  upon 
them.  His  shoulders  and  neck  ached 
from  the  position  in  which  he  had 
slept.  The  rug  was  torn  and  rumpled. 
The  room  was  bleak  and  desolate.  The 
breeze  was  chill  and  gloomy.  The  situ- 
ation in  which  he  stood  came  to  him 
again  with  appealing  acuteness  and 
stung  his  memory  like  scourging  whips'. 
He  rose  with  pain  in  his  mind,  pain  in 
his  heart,  pain  in  every  tissue  of  his 
body.  But  there  are  worse  things  than 
pain.  John  was  appalled  to  realize 
that  he  had  risen  a  quaking  coward. 

The  knock  had  sounded  again.  It 
was  a  soft  knock,  but  it  echoed  loud, 
like  the  crack  of  doom.  It  stood  for 
the  outside  world;  it  stood  for  the  ac- 
cusing finger;  it  stood  for  the  felon's 
brand;  it  stood  for  the  great  monster. 
Ruin,  which  threatened  him,  which  ter- 
rorized him,  which  he  had  faced  coura- 
geously, but  which  at  last  had  over- 
awed him.  Before  this  monster  he  now 
shrank,  cowering  as  only  six  days  be- 
fore he  had  seen  RoUo  Burbeck  cower. 
He  said  to  himself  that  he,  John  Hamp- 
stead,  was  the  greater  coward.  Rollie 
had  faltered  in  the  face  of  his  crime. 
He,  the  priest  of  God,  was  faltering  in 
the  face  of  his  duty.  He  retreated  from 
his  own  presence  aghast  at  the  thought. 
He  looked  alDout  him  wildly. 

Again  the  knock  sounded.  It  stood 
for  the  inevitable.  His  fate  was  press- 
ing on.    It  could  not  be  avoided. 

Not  because  he  had  grown  brave 
again,  but  because  he  had  grown  too 
weak  to  resist  even  a  knock  upon  a 
door,  he  gave  the  rug  a  kick  that  half 
straightened  it,  and  in  the  tone  of  one 
who,  despairing  help,  bids  his  torturers 
advance,  he  said:  "Come  in." 

But,  instead  of  waiting  to  see  who 
entered,  he  turned  his  back  and  walked 
off  down  the  room  with  slow,  discon- 
solate .stride,  head  hanging,  .shoulders 
drooping,  knees  trembling. 

IT  was  the  silence  of  the  one  who 
entered  that  made  him  turn,  slowly, 
staring,  his  form  lifting  itself  to  its 
full  height  and  a  hand  rising  to  sweep 
the  hanging  hair  from  his  eyes  as  he 
gazed  for  a  moment  in  unbelieving  be- 
wilderment. "Bessie!  Bessie!  Is  it 
you?"  he  gasped. 

Before  the  broken,  paralyzed  man 
could  leap  to  meet  her,  the  girl  flung 
herself  tnU)  his  arms,  crying:  "John! 
Oh,  John!" 


He  clasped  her  hysterically,  half 
laughing  and  half  sobbing:  "Thank 
God!  Thank  God!"  and  then  babbling 
with  a  mingling  of  unction  in  his  hys- 
teria: "It  is  the  answer  of  the  Father! 
It  is  the  answer  of  the  Father!" 

Bessie,  the  first  surge  of  her  emotions 
over,  stood  looking  up  into  the  great 
storm-stressed  face  with  glistening, 
happy  eyes. 

HER  radiant  beauty,  the  soft,  trust- 
ing blue  of  her  eyes,  the  wonderful 
witchery  of  smiling  lips  and  dimpling 
cheeks,  the  proud,  happy,  worshipful 
look  upon  her  face,  all  proclaimed  the 
hounding  joy  Avith  which  she  hurled 
herself  again  into  his  life. 

John  perceived  this  great  truth  in 
ecstasy.  Bessie  was  not  lost  to  him  but 
won  to  him  by  what  had  happened.  The 
mere  perception  threw  him  into  a  frenzy 
of  joy,  and  yet  it  was  a  reversal  of 
pi-obabilities  so  sudden  and  so  over- 
whelming that  he  dared  not  accept  it 
unattested. 

"But,  Bessie,"  he  protested.  "But, 
Bessie?" 

"But  nothing!"  she  answered  stoutly, 
flinging  her  arms  once  more  about  his 
neck  and  drawing  his  lips  down  to  hers 
while  she  passionately  stamped  them 
again  and  again  with  the  seal  of  her 
love  and  faith. 

With  the  submission  of  a  child,  and 
under  the  stimulus  of  such  convincing, 
such  deliciously  thrilling  demonstration 
as  this,  the  strong-weak  man  surren- 
dered unconditionally  to  an  acceptance 
of  facts  at  once  so  undeniable  and  so 
excitingly  happy. 

But  the  articles  of  surrender  could 
not  be  signed  in  words.  He  drew  her 
close  to  him  and  held  her  there  long 
and  silently,  feeling  his  heart  beat  vio- 
lently against  her  own  and  at  the  same 
time  his  tissues  filling  with  new  and 
glowing  strength.  A  sigh  from  Bessie, 
softly  audible  and  blissfully  long- 
drawn,  broke  the  silence  and  the  pose. 

John  held  her  at  arm's-length,  his 
eyes  adance  with  the  emotional  riot  of 
an  experience  so  foreign  to  the  ascetic 
life  which  his  character  had  forced 
upon  him  that  he  felt  the  wish  for  an- 
chorage at  which  to  moor  himself  and 
his  joys  like  some  precious  cargo  of 
inestimable  value.  Such  a  mooring  was 
offered  by  the  long,  wide  window  seat 
before  the  dormer  which  looked  over 
palms  and  acacias  to  the  bay. 

Taking  Bessie  by  the  hand,  he  led  her 
to  this  tiny  haven. 

"Oh,  John,"  she  murmured  with  a 
flutter  in  her  voice  and  a  sudden  gust 
of  happy  tears  as  her  head  toppled  over 
upon  his  shoulder,  "it  has  been  such  a 
long,  cruel  wait,  hasn't  it?  Such  a 
hilly,  roundabout  way  that  we  have 
traveled  to  know  and  get  to  each  other 
at  last!" 

"But  now  it's  over,"  he  breathed  con- 
tentedly. 

As  if  a  tide  had  taken  them,  they 
drifted  out  upon  the  sea  of  love  with 
the  window  seat  for  a  bark,  and  soon 
were  cruising  far  out  of  sight  of  land. 
There  was  little  talk.  Words  were  un- 
necessary. To  feel  the  presence  of  each 
other  was  quite  enough.  For  the  time 
being  degrees  and  careers  and  private 
cars,  courts  and  newspapers,  actresses 
and  diamonds,  elders  and  church  trials, 
were  sunk  entirely  below  the  horizon. 

Bessie  was  the  first  to  come  back 
from  this  nebulous  state  of  bliss  to  the 
more  tangible  realities  of  the  situation. 
With  her  lover  so  close  and  so  secure, 
she  experienced  a  stirring  of  possessive 
instincts  accompanied  by  an  impulse  to 
caretaking.  John  was  hers  now  and  he 
required  attention.  With  a  soft  hand 
she  smoothed  the  yellow  locks  backward 
from  his  brow.  With  pliant  fingers  she 
sought  to  iron  out  the  lines  of  care  from 
his  face,  and  with  lingering,  affection- 
ate lips  to  kiss  the  tear  stiffness  from 
his  eyelids. 

DUSK  was  falling.  John  arose,  lighted 
a  pendent  bulb  in  the  center  of  the 
long  attic,  and  sat  down  again,  taking 
Bessie's  hand  in  his  while  he  told  her 
the  .story  of  the  diamonds  as  he  had  told 
it  in  court — told  her  so  much  and  no 
more;  then  stopped.  The  cessation  was 
abrupt,  decisive,  but  also  interrogatory. 
John  could  not  tell  Bessie  more  than  he 
could  tell  anyone  else  and  be  true  to 
his  vow.  Would  she  appreciate  this 
and  acquiesce?    Or  would  she  resent  it? 

Bes.sie  understood  the  question  in  the 
silence.  Her  answer  was  to  snuggle 
closer  and,  after  allowing  time  for  this 
action  to  interpret  itself,  to  say: 

"That  must  be  the  bravest,  hardest 
thing  you  have  done,  John  dear;  to  stop 
there  when  telling  me." 

"It  was,"  he  answered  softly. 


The  First  of 
Every  Month 


The  National  Pay-Day 


The  First  of 
Every  Month 


In  Today's 
Prosperity  the  Wise  Man  Prepares 
for  Tomorrow's  Adversity 

HIS  is  the  wisdom  of  observation — his  fore- 
sight anticipating  the  approach  of  age,  the 
decline  of  his  earning  capacity,  the  curtailment 
of  his  resources. 

Beyond  that,  he  pictures  the  possibility  of  his 
widow,  his  children,  his  loved  ones,  struggling 
for  very  existence  in  a  battle  for  which  they  are 
ill-fitted,  unprepared. 

Strong  today,  he  provides  against  a  needy 
tomorrow.  He  safeguards  the  future  of  those 
who  may  live  after  him.  Not  a  big,  round 
sum  in  a  single  payment  - —  so  easy  to  un- 
wisely invest — rbut  an  assured  amount  on 
"Prudential  Day,  the  National  Pay-Day," 
the  first  day  of  each  and  every  month  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  those  he  protects  with  a 

Prudential  Monthly  Income  Policy 

"Insurance  That  Insures  Your  Insurance" 

Upon  maturity  of  the  policy 
the  insured,  if  living,  may  enjoy 
a  regular  monthly  income  for  5, 
1 0,  1 5  or  20  years,  or  for  life — an 
income  that  immediately  becomes 
effective  for  his  beneficiaries  in  the 
event  of  his  untimely  death. 

"PRUDENTIAL  DAY"  in 
your  home  means :  The  prompt 
payment  of  rent,  living  expenses, 
household  bills;  a  guaranteed 
assurance  of  comfort;  a  life-long 
safeguard  against  privation,  hard- 
ship, drudgery,  self-sacrifice. 

For  the  provident  there  are  no  mischances.  The 
greatest  tribute  to  any  man's  memory  is: 

''He  Left  Them  Well  Provided  For" 

Talk  with  the  Prudential  representative  in  your  town.    Let  him  tell  you 

  about  the  various  Prudential  policies  ~  -  all 

the  best  kinds  of  life  insurance  for  the  whole 
family,  at  low  cost.    Or  write    TODAY-  to 
DEPT.  27 

The  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America 

Incorpornled  Under  the  Law<  of  the  Slate  of  New  Jeney 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN  Home  Office 

President  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

NEXT  MAY  Newark  will  begin  to  celebrate  its  250th 
anniversary  with  tageanlry,  music,  a  great  industrial  exposi- 
tion, and  sports  of  all  k'nds.  The  Prudential  extends  a 
cordial  invitation  to  you  to  visit  its  Home  Office  when  you 
are  in  or  near  Newartf  during  the  celebration. 


"My  Company!" 

—  the  proud  statement  of  every  Pruden  tial 
poiicyholder  —  the  far-reaching  effect  of 
Mutualization,  whereby  policyholders 
are  owners  of  this  Company  and  entitled 
to  draw  dividends;  the  result  of  a  vote 
by  the  stockholders  of  the  Company, 
giving  the  directors  authority  to  purchase 
controlling  stock,  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  policyholders. 

For  the  dollars  and  cents  of  these 
policyholders  had  developed  a  Company 
having  its  beginning  in  a  basement  office 
in  1875  to  a  point  where,  in  1915,  its 
policies  numbered  over  \  3  Millions,  and 
the  amount  of  insurance  tn  force  was 
more  than  2  BOIion  700  Million  Dollars! 

Thus  Prudential  policyholders 
have  acquired  control  of  the  Com- 
pany,  and  beginning  this  year, 
will  receive  their  proportion  of 
the  Company's  earnings. 
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"IVJO  bite"  is  about  as  poor  a  recommendation  for 
tobacco  as  "no  rheumatics"  is  for  a  wooden  leg. 
But  tobacco  that  won't  bite  and  yet  is  chuck  full  of 
taste — that's  a  different  story — that's  VELVET. 


TTELVET  is  good 
^  tobacco,  with  an 
all  'round  goodness. 

VELVET  is  smooth  with  an 
aged-in-the-wood  smoothness 
given  it  by  two  years'  ageing 
in  wooden  hogsheads. 


There  are  mild  tobaccos,  and 
fragrant  ones,  and  some  that  are 
slow-burning.  But  there  is  only 
one  VELVET,  with  these  excel- 
lent smoking  qualities,  mellowed 
and  improved  naturally  by  ageing. 


There  is  only  one  smoking  tobacco 
that  ever  received  an  Exposition  Grand 
Prix.  VELVET  was  given  this  award, 
the  highest  in  the  gift  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition. 


10c  Tins 


5c  Metal-lined  Bags 


One  Pound  Glass  Humidors 
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Conservatism 

HIGH-SOUNDING  and  extrava- 
gant phrases,  as  applied  to  motor 
cars,  are  all  too  common.  Thus  their 
force  is  lost,  and  they  convey  no 
thought  other  than  the  impotence  of 
the  user. 

Unfortunately,  too,  generalities  are 
often  resorted  to  in  the  absence  of  sig- 
nificant facts  and  convincing  evidence. 

For  every  effect  there  is  a  cause.  The 
prestige  and  favor  acquired  by  Maxwell 
Motor  Cars  are  due  to  tangible  and 
commanding  reasons. 

The  comeliness  of  design,  the  solidity  of 
structure,  the  economy  in  upkeep  and 
operation,  the  ease  and  comfort  in 
driving  and  lastly  the  innate  integrity 
of  the  whole  (exemplified  by  the 
World's  Motor  No-Stop  Mileage 
Record,  recently  established  by  one 
of  our  stock  touring  cars) — these  are 
the  powerfial  contributing*  factors  to 
Maxwell  eminence. 

Maxwell  Motor  Car  Owners  are  people 
who  recognize  the  wisdom  of  economy. 
They  expect  surpassing  service  and 
everything  that  such  service  implies. 
They  pay  tribute  to  Value  and  Worthi- 
ness whether  in  man  or  car. 
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"It  makes  me  trust  you  further  than 
ever,"  she  assured  him,  passing  her 
hand  under  his  chin  and  pulling  his 
cheek  to  hers,  again  with  that  instinct 
of  possession.  "You  must  not  be  less 
true  but  more  because  of  me,"  she 
breathed  softly. 

"But  there  is  one  thing  I  can  tell 
you,"  he  continued,  "which  no  one  else 
knows  nor  can  know  now." 

And  then  he  told  her  of  Marien's 
visit.  The  girl  listened  at  first  with 
cheeks  flaming  hot  and  her  blue  eyes 
fixed  and  sternly  hard.  Yet  as  the  nar- 
rative proceeded  she  grew  thoughtful 
and  then  considerate,  breaking  in 
finally  with:  "But  she  did  it  so  wan- 
tonly, so  irresponsibly.  What  repara- 
tion does  she  propose?" 

"To  make  immediately  a  public  con- 
fession that  her  charge  against  me  was 
utterly  false,"  replied  John,  strangely 
moved  to  speak  defensively  for  Marien. 

"She  will  do  that?"  exclaimed  Bessie, 
her  face  alive  with  excitement  and  in- 
tense relief. 

"She  would  have  done  it,"  answered 
John,  "but  I  forbade  her." 

"Forbade  her?  Oh,  John!"  The  soft 
eyes  looked  amazement  and  reproach. 

"Yes,"  acknowledged  John  in  a  steady 
voice.  "You  see  her  word  would  become 
instantly  worthless.  To  be  believed  her 
confession  would  have  to  be  supported 
by  the  naming  of  the  real  thief." 

"And  is  the  saving  of  a  thief  worth 
more  to  you  than  your  church,  your 
good  name,  your — your  everything?" 
Bessie  exclaimed,  springing  up. 

"In  my  conception,  yes,"  John  an- 
swered seriously.  "That  is  what  I 
have  a  church,  a  name,  everything, 
for — to  use  it  all  in  saving  people,  or 
in  helping  them,  if  the  other  is  too 
strong  a  word." 


One  Chassis.  Five  Body  Stylet 


Two-Passenger  Roadster  .... 
Five-Passenger  Touring  Car  .    .  . 
Touring  Car  (with  All  Weather  Top) 
Two-Passenger  Cabriolet  .... 
Six-Passenger  Town  Car  .... 

Full  equipment,  including  Electric  Starter 
and  Lights.    All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 


$635 
655 
755 
865 
915 


MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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As  her  lover  spoke  in  this  lofty,  de- 
tached, meditative  tone,  Bessie  held 
him  off"  and  studied  him.  This  was  the 
new  John  Hampstead  speaking,  the  man 
she  did  not  know,  the  man  who,  up  to 
the  hour  when  cruel  scandal  smirched 
it,  had  stirred  this  community  with  the 
example  of  his  life.  Before  this  new 
man  she  felt  her  soul  bowing.  She 
had  loved  the  old  John.  She  adored 
the  new. 

"Oh,  John,  how  brave,  how  strong, 
how  yiglit  you  are!"  she  exclaimed 
with  a  note  of  adoration  in  her 
voice. 

A  pang  of  self-reproach  shot  through 
the  big  man. 

"Not  so  brave,  not  so  strong  as  I 
must — as  I  ought  to  be,"  he  hastened  to 
explain.  "In  fact,  I  have  been  doubt- 
ing even  if  I  were  right  after  all." 

He  bared  his  soul  to  her,  telling  of 
the  wavering  of  his  spirit,  but  her 
square  little  chin  with  its  softly 
rounded  corners  was  firmly  set. 

"Your  decision,"  she  affirmed  stoutly, 
"was  the  right  decision.  Your  course 
has  been  the  right  course.  You  must 
not  waver  now.  I  command — I  compel 
you  to  go  straight  forward.  And  I  will 
stand  with  you — go  out  with  you.  From 
this  moment  on  your  duty  is  my  duty; 
your  lot  shall  be  my  lot." 

A  smile  of  heavenly  happiness  broke 
like  a  sunset  on  the  face  of  Hampstead. 

"Thank  God!"  he  murmured  rever- 
ently; "thank  God!" 

And  then,  as  a  surging  Niagara  of 
new  strength  rushed  over  him,  he 
sprang  up  and  clasped  her  tightly, 
exclaiming  enthusiastically:  "I  feel 
strong  enough  now,  strong  enough  for 
everything!" 

And  so,  smiling  blissfully  into  each 
other's  faces,  the  lovers  went  off  for 
a  moment  and  became  again  the  two 
argonauts  upon  a  shoreless,  timeless 
sea.  As  they  came  back,  Bessie,  a 
look  half-mischievous  and  half-bashful 
upon  her  face,  pleaded  softly: 

"John!    Ask  me  something,  please?" 

"Ask  you  something?"  her  lover  mur- 
mured, with  a  look  of  dutiful  affection. 
"Why,  there  is  nothing  more  that  I  can 
ask,"  he  sighed  contentedly. 

"But  put  it  into  words.  Something 
to  which  I  can  answer  'Yes,'  "  she  said,  a 
happy  blush  stealing  across  her  cheeks. 

The  big  man  gazed  at  her  with  a  puz- 
zled expression. 

"So — so  that  our  engagement  can  be 
announced  in  the  papers  to-morrow 
morning." 

John  asked  her,  grimacing  delight  in 
his  sudden  comprehension,  and  took  her 
answer  in  a  kiss.  But  immediately 
after  he  became  serious. 

"To-morrow  morning?"  he  queried 
apprehensively;  and  then  answered  the 
interrogation  himself.  "No — not  to- 
morrow, Bessie.  Not  soon.  Later,  when 
the  issues  are  decided;  when  we  know 
the  worst  that  is  to  fall.     Not  now. 


You  must  protect  yourself  as  well  as 
your  father  and  your  mother  from 
such  notoriety." 

But  Bessie's  own  uncompromising 
spirit  flashed. 

"No!"  she  exclaimed  with  a  stamp  of 
her  foot  that  was  characteristic.  "Now ! 
This  is  when  you  need  me!  Now  you 
are  my  affianced  husband;  I  want  the 
world  to  know  that  he  is  not  as  friend- 
less as  he  seems;  that  we  who  know  him 
best  believe  him  most.  Do  you  know, 
big  man,  that  my  parents  canceled  their 
European  trip  and  with  me  have  been 
rushing  across  the  continent  in  a  spe- 
cial train  faster  than  anybody  ever 
crossed  before  just  to  come  and  stand 
by  you?  Mother  had  a  headache  and  is 
resting  at  the  St.  Albans,  but  father 
and  I — why,  father  is  downstairs  in  the 
study  waiting.  He  must  have  been 
there  hours  and  hours." 

BESSIE  rushed  across  the  room  and 
flung  open  the  door  leading  down- 
ward. "Father,"  she  cried.  "Father! 
We  are  coming." 

"What's  the  hurry?"  boomed  back  a 
big,  ironic  voice  that  proceeded  from 
the  round  moon  of  an  amiable  face 
which  appeared  in  the  open  door  of 
the  study  near  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
"I  bought  a  thousand  freight  cars  the 
other  day  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken 
you  people  to  come  to  terms." 

Nevertheless  Mitchell  greeted  his 
former  employee  with  cordial  and  sin- 
cere affection,  while  Bessie,  radiantly 
happy  but  a  little  confused,  asked: 

"What  must  have  you  been  thinking 
all  this  time?" 

"Mostly  I  was  thinking  what  a  super- 
fluous person  a  father  comes  to  be  all 
at  once,"  laughed  Mr.  Mitchell.  "Isn't 
there  anything  I  can  do  at  all?"  he 
asked  with  mock  seriousness. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Bessie  in  the  same 
spirit.  "Telephone  the  papers  to  an- 
nounce the  engagement  of  your  daugh- 
ter to  the  Rev.  John  Hampstead,  pastor 
of  All  People's  Church." 

"Oh,  I  did  that  after  the  first  hour 
and  a  half,"  exclaimed  the  railroad 
man,  laughing  heartily. 

But  the  situation  was  too  grave,  the 
feelings  of  all  were  too  tense,  to  sus- 
tain this  spirit  of  badinage  for  long. 
Bessie  and  Tayna  fell  upon  each  other 
with  instant  liking.  Even  Dick  and 
Rose  seemed  able  to  forget  the  crisis 
which  overhung  them  in  the  sudden  ad- 
vent of  this  beautiful  young  woman 
who  had  come  into  their  ken  again  so 
suddenly  and  so  mysteriously  and 
seemed  to  represent  in  herself  and  her 
father  such  a  sudden  and  vast  access  of 
prestige  and 'power  to  the  cause  of  the 
brother  and  uncle. 

John  and  his  old  employer  sat  down 
in  the  study  for  a  quiet  talk  in  which 
he  related  what  he  had  told  Bessie,  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood,  and 
finally  and  especially  of  his  new  com- 
punction and  of  Bessie's  firm  decision. 

"She  was  right!"  The  heavy  jaws  of 
Mitchell  snapped  decisively.  "The  whole 
thing  is  a  community  brain  storm.  It 
will  pass." 

"The  criminal  charge — ■"  began  John, 
feeling  relieved  and  yet  looking  serious. 

"Nothing  to  that  at  all,"  answered  the 
practical  Mitchell  with  quick  decision. 
"Ridiculous !  You're  morbid  from  brood- 
ing over  all  this.  From  the  minute  this 
woman  comes  to  you  with  her  admis- 
sion, you  must  have  just  ordinary  horse 
sense  enough  to  see  that  between  us  all 
we  can  find  a  way  to  stop  that  prose- 
cution without  making  it  necessary  to 
expose  anybody  at  all." 

MITCHELL,  observing  Hampstead 
closely,  saw  that '  he  was  rather 
careless  of  this;  that  in  fact  he  only 
thought  of  it  when  he  thought  of  Bes- 
sie; that  the  one  thing  gnawing  into 
him  now  was  the  action  of  the  church. 
That  was  something  outside  of  Mitchell's 
experience.  Whether  a  church  more  or 
less  unfrocked  his  future  son-in-law 
was  small  concern.  He  was  a  man  who 
thought  in  thousands  of  miles  and  mil- 
lions of  people.  "Come,  Bessie,"  he 
called;  "we  must  be  getting  back  to 
the  hotel." 

"You  will  stay  for  dinner,  Mr. 
Mitchell?"  suggested  John. 

"No,  I'll  be  getting  back  to  ma.  I 
just  came  to  tell  you  that  I  am  with 
you.  My  attorneys  will  be  your  at- 
torneys. My  friends  and  my  influence 
will  be  your  influence.  Some  of  these 
newspapers  may  bark  out  of  the  other 
corner  of  their  mouths  after  they've 
heard  from  me.   Come  on,  Bessie!" 

"But,"  demurred  Bessie,  "I'm  not 
coming.  I  am  going  to  the  church  to- 
night to  sit  beside  John." 

(To  be  concluded  next  week) 
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King's  Blood 

Continued  from  page  11 
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to  keep  from  begging  back  her  words 
of  yesterday. 

"But  she  is  young,"  she  told  herself 
piteously;  "she'll  have  other  joys — and 
he —  Oh,  he  is  getting  old  in  poverty 
and  failure!" 

So  Nance  put  on  the  best  of  her  poor 
clothes  and,  refusing  food  that  would 
have  choked  her,  went  out  into  the  sun- 
light. 

As  she  rounded  the  corner  of  the 
['  sod  house  a  familiar  sound  reached  her, ' 
the  shrill,  wild  call  of  a  horse,  and 
there,  nearer  to  the  fields  than  he  had 
ever  come  before.  Black  Thunder  stood 
on  a  slight  rise,  waiting. 

THE  wind  of  dawn  was  behind  him, 
and  it  spread  his  long  tail  forward 
about  his  legs  like  a  fan,  sent  his  great 
mane  flowing  wildly  up  about  his  high- 
flung  head. 

It  brought  back  to  Nance  that  first 
splendid  day  in  the  distant  cup  when 
she  had  found  him  guarding  his  mares. 
The  mares  had  long  since  partially 
abandoned  him. 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  throat  and 
pulled  her  collar  loose,  as  if  she  stifled. 

"The  great  king!"  she  said  piteously, 
unconsciously  quoting  Sydney  von 
Oeaver  at  Black  Thunder's  capture. 
"It  is  king's  blood  that  holds  him  here 
in  the  dull  fall — the  blood  that  loves 
and  is  faithful.  And  I— I—  Oh,  God ! 
I  am  the  traitor  who  betrays  the  sov- 
ereign ! " 

For  the  first  time  Nance  turned 
Black  Thunder  toward  the  south. 

It  was  a  marvelous  day.  The  sun 
was  soft  and  seductive,  like  a  voluptu- 
ous woman,  the  winds  were  sweet  as 
wine,  the  haze  was  bluer  than  its  wont. 

What  it  meant,  that  day  and  that 
stretch  of  twenty  miles  to  the  Bar  Q 
Ranch,  none  but  Nance  would  ever 
know. 

She  drew  it  out  to  the  last  slow 
hour.  She  flung  her  body  on  Black 
Thunder's  neck  and  wept  her  heart  out. 
She  kissed  the  thick  mane,  flowing  like 
a  hill  stream,  she  talked  to  him  in  a 
breaking  voice.  She  begged  him  to  for- 
give her  if  the  years  brought  pain,  to 
remember  her  always  and  to  know 
that  she  loved  him — loved  him — loved 
him ! 

She  was  brave — yes,  she  was  very 
brave,  or  she  would  not  have  ridden 
south — and  she  was  sweet  and  whole- 
some, but  she  abandoned  herself  that 
autumn  twilight  to  regret  and  remorse 
and  grief  unspeakable. 

And  Black  Thunder,  secure  in  his 
faith  and  his  idolatry,  bore  her,  un- 
flinching, to  the  very  gates  of  the  .stock- 
ade that  had  seen  his  travail,  into  the 
very  citadel  of  his  ancient  enemies. 

Sydney  von  Cleaver,  sitting  in  the 
ranch-house  door  with  the  little  Con- 
chita  on  his  knee,  saw  them  coming  far 
out  on  the  va.st  plain,  and  he  rose  and 
set  the  baby  down,  while  the  blood  be- 
gan to  race  in  his  veins. 

He  knew  them.  Who  that  had  seen 
that  inimitable  pair  would  not  know 
them?  His  gentle  eyes  began  to  shine 
as  they  swept  in  toward  him,  for 
Nance,  her  heart  breaking  and  her  face 
white  through  tears,  straightened  her 
slim  shoulders  and  lifted  Black  Thun- 
der into  his  flying  run  with  a  touch  of 
her  knees  that  they  might  go  to  their 
end  like  the  thoroughbreds  they  were, 
their  heads  up  and  their  banners 
flowing. 

At  the  very  edge  of  the  yard  they 
stopped  so  shortly  that  Black  Thun- 
der's sliding  hoofs  cut  long  furrows  in 
the  beaten  sod. 

More  than  anything  in  Sydney  von 
Cleaver's  knowledge  of  this  remarkable 
pair  that  steady  progress  into  the 
abode  of  man  spoke  for  Black  Thun- 
der's love  and  his  confidence. 

"Bravo!"  he  said  softly,  and  limped 
across  to  meet  them. 

THE  man  looked  up  and  the  girl 
looked  down,  and  the  heart  of  each 
leaned  suddenly  toward  the  other,  for 
Nance  saw  his  speaking  eyes  with  the 
Bwift  sympathy  in  them;  he  saw  trag- 
edy on  her  every  feature. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  this  beloved  citi- 
zen of  the  world  as  simply  as  he  would 
have  dried  a  baby's  tears. 

"Surrender,"  said  Nance  as  simply. 
She  swallowed  once  and  wound  des- 
perate   fingers    in    Black  Thunder's 
mane,  summoning  her  courage  for  the 
final  plunge. 
"I've  come — "  she  said.  "I've  come — " 
"Yes?"  said  Von  Cleaver  gently,  as 
he  had  said  once  before  in   her  ex- 
tremity. 


"I've  come  to— to  sell  Black  Thun- 
der to  you.  It's  a  king's  blood  I  offer 
you — faithfulness  and  love — love — such 
— love — " 

Her  voice  broke,  but  she  controlled  it. 

"Such  love  as  I  solemnly  believe  does 
not  exist  in  another  horse  on  earth." 

"I  know,"  said  Von  Cleaver. 

"And  speed,"  said  Nance,  as  if  she 
repeated  a  lesson,  "and  beauty.  Oh, 
look  at  him!" 

Now  Sydney  von  Cleaver  was  clever 
vdth  the  unmatched  cleverness  of  a  ten- 
der, love-tuned  heart,  and  he  knew  in 
this  first  moment  that  this  girl  was  lay- 
ing herself  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  He 
knew  also  that  she  was  no  ordinary 
woman,  but  a  creature  beloved  of  the 
gods  and  proud  as  Lucifer.  Therefore 
he  put  a  mounting  eagerness  into  his 
low  voice. 

"No  need  to  look  at  him,"  he  said. 
"Haven't  I  known  him  for  years?  Didn't 
I  try  to  get  him  six  weeks  ago?  He's 
the  greatest  horse  in  the  world  and  I'll 
give  you  gold  for  him — now,  before  you 
change  your  mind." 

And  as  if  he  feared  she  would  he  hur- 
ried into  the  ranch  house  and  returned 
with  a  yellow  leather  bag. 

Nance  slid,  trembling,  to  the  earth, 
and  while  she  leaned  against  Black 
Thunder's  shining  side  Sydney  von 
Cleaver  counted  out  twenty-five  golden 
double  eagles.  "There,"  he  said,  "it  is 
a  fair  price  for  a  horse,  but  a  bag 
telle  for  a  monarch." 

The  girl,  her  knees  shaking  at  sight 
of  so  much  money,  took  it  over  in  the 
leather  bag.  With  great  bravery  she 
led  Black  Thunder  by  one  wisp  of  mane 
higher  than  her  head  to  the  staring 
stockade.  Since  she  went  in  he  entered 
willingly.  When  she  came  out  Sydney 
von  Cleaver  put  a  tender  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  he  asked. 

"Because  my  father  has  no  winter 
clothes,"  said  Nance  flatly,  and  the 
man's  heart  ached  with  understanding. 

The  Bar  Q  sent  her  home  next  day  in 
state,  enthroned  on  its  best  buckboard 
with  its  crack  team  and  its  crack  driver, 
but  Nance  was  conscious  only  of  the 
heavy  yellow  bag  upon  her  knees. 

"Blood  money!"  she  kept  saying 
dully  to  herself.  "Traitors  have  be- 
trayed all  things  for  this — love  and 
women  and  kings." 

But  that  night  she  poured  it  into  her 
father's  hands,  palsied  at  its  weight, 
and  laughed  like  a  lunatic. 

"Now,  daddy!"  she  cried  hysterically. 
"Now  maybe  we  won't  stir  up  this  old 
farm  next  year!    Just  maybe!" 

The  thin  man  looked  at  her  and  shook 
his  head. 

"You  are  a  great  woman,  Nance,"  he 
said  softly.  "They  make  soldiers  and 
statesmen  and  heroes  out  of  such  men 
— but  such  women  sell  their  very  hearts 
for  love  and  duty." 

THE  days  dragged  by.    The  blue  haze 
settled  heavily  all  over  the  Willa- 
sanna  country. 

"There's  fire  somewhere,"  said  the 
woman  standing  in  the  sod-house  door. 
"I  wish  your  daddy  had  plowed  a  break 
around  that  stack  of  hay  beyond  the 
field  before  he  went  to  town." 

Nance,  going  dully  about  some  in- 
door task,  did  not  reply. 

She  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the 
wide  brown  plains,  empty  as  death.  She 
had  not  stirred  out  of  doors  for  a  week 
save  when  necessity  demanded  that  she 
feed  the  crow-bait  stock. 

That  week  had  been  to  her  what  the 
slow  weeks  after  death  are  to  those 
who  have  loved  and  lost. 

The  lightness  had  gone  from  her  step, 
the  joy  from  her  face.  The  coming  win- 
ter appalled  her.  She  could  not  sleep 
at  night  for  the  picture  of  Black  Thun- 
der waiting,  waiting  in  captivity,  which 
constantly  came  before  her.  The  world 
was  a  blank  place,  full  of  cold  and  bit- 
ter winds.  She  wished  she  were  dead  as 
she  dragged  about  her  drawn-out  work. 

"Nance,"  said  the  woman  suddenly, 
"come  here." 

Her  voice  held  a  quality  that  arrested 
Nance's  hands,  checked  her  step.  She 
went  slowly  to  the  door. 

"Look!"  said  the  woman,  pointing. 
Far  off  to  the  south  something  was 
coming  swiftly  along  the  vast  brown 
floor,  something  small  and  beautiful  and 
black  that  .shot  north  like  a  bolt  of 
speed,  something  that  ran  as  if  it  went 
to  its  heart's  desire. 

For  one  spellbound  moment  the  girl 
looked  with  dilated  eyes. 
"Lord!"  she  whispered. 


Theres  a  New  Puffed  Wfieaf 


Announcing, 

A  Twice-Better  WKeat 


Last  year  there  gfrevif,  in  certain  sections,  an  ideal  wheat 
for  puffing.  The  kernels  are  big  and  hard.  The  flavor  is 
deligfhtful.    The  gluten  runs  40  per  cent. 

It  was  ofifered  to  us,  and  we  bought  it.  We  bought  a 
year's  supply  at  extra  prices,  and  we  have  it  stored  away. 

Wondrously  Elastic 

The  extra  gluten  makes  this  wheat  elastic.  So  the  steam 
explosion  pufYs  the  grains  to  ten  times  normal  size. 

That  means  such  PufTed  Wheat  as  you  never  saw  before. 
Big  bubbles,  flimsy,  airy,  almost  phantom-like  in  texture. 
Thin,  toasted  tit-bits  which,  in  eating,  melt  away  like  snow- 
flakes. 

All  grocers  now  have  this  new  product.  We  urge  you  to 
get  it.  You  thought  the  Puf¥ed  Wheat  of  last  year  delightful. 
This  year  it  is  nearly  twice  better. 

We  promise  you  a  welcome  surprise. 


Puffed  Wheat 

Except 
in 

12c 

Puffed  Rice 

Far 
West 

15c 

Corn  Puffs — Bubbles  of  Corn  Hearts —  1 5c 

You  believe  in  whole  wheat  for  the  children.  Every 
modern  mother  is  serving  it  more  and  more.  But  remember 
that  whole  wheat  must  be  wholly  digestible,  else  you  miss  a 
large  share  of  its  virtue. 

That's  the  chief  reason  for  Puffed  Wheat.  Prof.  Ander- 
son's process  explodes  every  food  cell.  Every  atom  ol  every 
element  is  made  available  as  food. 

Think  of  that  if  PufYed  Wheat  seems  only  a  coaxing 
dainty.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  our  premier  grain  made, 
for  the  first  time,  into  a  perfect  whole-grain  food. 

Tell  your  grocer  now  to  send  the  1916  style. 

The  Quaker  Qdis  G)mpany 

Sole  Makers 

ni60) 
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""^  fount 


He  pen  uer  waitinc 
for  ■  new  ileel  pen 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 


Hie  pencil  nier  heMinc  np 
dicUtian  to  sharpen  pencil 


GET  the  fountain-pen  habit. 
Use  a  fountain  pen  for  your 
social  correspondence,  for  signing 
your  business  letters,  for  writing 
your  checks,  for  all  the  handwrit- 
ing you  do,  and  learn  the  satisfac- 
tion of  always  using  the  same 
smooth-writing  pen,  fitted  to  your 
own  hand. 

The  self-filling  fountain  pen  is 
the  pen  to  use — filled  in  a  few 
seconds  and  is  then  taken  care  of 
for  many  days.  Thus 
it  is  possible  to  write 
at  any  time  and 
anywhere  during  a 


Every  Conklin  is  guaranteed  to 
write  and  fill  exactly  as  you 
think  a  pen  should — it  either  does 
or  you  will  be  furnished  a,  new 
pen  or  your  money  refunded. 


period  of  many  years,  always  with 
the  same  pen  point. 

The  Conklin  is  the  original  self- 
filling  pen.  Its  self-filling  device, 
the  famous  'Crescent-Filler,"  is  so 
strong  and  simple  that  100  years' 
use  could  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  it. 

Call  on  your  local  dealer,  let  him 
fit  you  and  sell  you  a  Conklin  and 
learn  the  pleasure  of  using  a  per- 
fect writing  instrument. 

Sold  by  Stationers, 
Jewelers,  Druggists, 
$2.50,  $3.00,  $4.00, 
$5.00  and  up. 


THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO..  290  Conklin  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


Now  There's  An 


For  Everybody 


1916  Powerplus  Indian- 
Four  models— $2  1 5  to $275 


THE  enlargement  of  the  Indian  line 
offers  the  purchaser  of  any  type  of  two 
wheeler  more  certified  value  and  greater 
service  protection  than  ever  before. 

To  motorcyclists,  it  introduces  a  new 
standard  of  twin  cylinder  efficiency  in 
the  new  Indian 

Powerplus  Motor 

Slock.  Powerplus  motors  develop  15  to  18 
horsepower,  dynamometer  test,  and  roll  70 
miles  an  hour  without  "tuning  up." 

Fewest  parts  in  construction  mean  least  wear;  all 
enclosed  moving  parts  mean  cleanliness  and  silent 
generated  power.  Built-in  endurance  gives  long  life. 
Indian  has  81  steel  drop  forgings  throughout — more 
than  any  other  motorcycle. 

In  comfort  it  is  the  "Pullman  of  Motorcycles."  The 
exclusive  Cradle  Spring  Frame  absorbs  road  shocks, 
increases  life  of  machine  and  tires. 

1916  Indian  Featherweight  Motocycle,  2,'2  h.p., 
3  speed;  $150.  Power  and  speed  in  modified 
form. 

Then  come  the  little  brothers  of  the  big 
Indian  Motocycle — 


1916  Indian  Bicycle  -  II 
models,  adult  and  juvenile 
-  $25  to  $40 


Indian  Bicycles 

Clean,  strong,  graceful.  Indian  through  and 
through.  Same  advanced  style  throughout  as 
the  famous  Motocycle.  A  full  hundred  cents 
worth  of  Indian  value  for  every  dollar  you  spend. 

Send  for  handsome  Motocycle  and  Bicycle  Catalogs. 

HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

703  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

(Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 


This  is  the  Year  of  Efficiency  and  There  is  Just  ONE  Really 
Efficient  Writing  Instrument— THE  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Then,  crouching  for  a  spring,  she 
went  out  of  the  sod  house  like  a  wind. 

With  long,  flying  leaps  she  went 
down  across  the  fields.  Her  arms  were 
spread  wide. 

Far  off  Black  Thunder  saw  her  and 
redoubled  his  effort.  He  screamed  a 
ringing  call  that  was  full  of  savage  joy. 

They  met  with  such  an  impact  that 
Nance  fell  flat  and  the  great  horse  all 
but  trampled  her.  Instead  he  gathered 
his  deft  feet  and  leaped  across  her,  to 
whimper  and  nudge  her  and  rub  his 
mighty  neck  upon  her  where  she  clung 
to  his  forelegs  in  an  abandon  of  rapture. 

If  Sydney  von  Cleaver  could  have 
witnessed  that  meeting,  it  would  have 
been  worth  another  bag  of  gold  to  him, 
who  measured  this  world's  wealth  in 
the  well-being  of  his  fellows. 

He  had  pictured  it  when  he  turned 
Black  Thunder  loose  and  watched  him 
shoot  away. 

MAGICALLY  the  world  was  peopled 
again.  The  blue  haze  was  the  veil 
of  romance.  The  brown  plains  were 
teeming  places. 

Nance  whistled  and  sang  and  tore 
about  the  work  of  the  farm. 

Trouble  bit  at  her  conscience,  but  she 
shut  her  ears  u_pon  it. 

She  knew  who  should  take  Black 
Thunder  back  to  the  Bar  Q,  but  she 
could  not.  She  had  not  the  courage, 
the  moral  strength. 

She  would  wait.  Let  Sydney  von 
Cleaver  come  after  his  own. 

Every  day  gained  was  a  day  of  bliss. 
She  was  out  from  dawn  to  dark,  al- 
most, flying  into  the  illimitable  dis- 
tances on  Black  Thunder's  back. 

She  felt  like  a  thief,  a  degenerate, 
a  renegade. 

But  she  was  reckless,  spending  her 
gold  prodigally  because  it  was  fairy 
gold  and  would  not  last — not  longer 
than  the  Bar  Q  boys  would  let  it.  And 
then  one  day  she  came  face  to  face  with 
Von  Cleaver.  He  had  ridden  north  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  her. 

Nance's  cheeks  flamed  scarlet  and  she 
hung  her  head. 

"You  think  I'm  a  thief!"  she  cried, 
holding  out  an  impetuous  hand  to  help 
her  words.  Von  Cleaver  took  the  hand 
and  held  it. 

"I  think  you're  a  lover,"  he  said, 
smiling,  "and  lovers  have  laws  of  their 
own." 

"I'm  a  coward,"  said  Nance,  "I  knew 
I  should  take  him  back  but  I  could  not 
— not  though  my  daddy  is  spending 
your  money  in  the  town  right  now  for 
shoes  and  flour  and  all  the  things  that 
mean  success  next  year — tools  and  im- 
plements!" 

"I  don't  want  him  back,"  said  the 
man.  "I  turned  him  loose.  I  want  him 
to  be  out  on  the  plains.  And  I  am  go- 
ing to  send  you  up  four  loads  of  corn 
to  feed  him  through  the  winter — if  you 
will  do  it.  In  return  for  that  you  shall 
ride  him  every  day — the  more  the  bet- 
ter. With  another  season's  handling 
Black  Thunder  will  be  a  gentleman  in- 
stead of  a  king."  So  it  was  that  Nance 
whirled  into  the  late  fall  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  happiness.  Often  she  felt  that 
handclasp  thrilling  in  her  fingers,  was 
conscious  of  the  smile  in  Von  Cleaver's 
eyes.  .  .  . 

The  thin  man  was  full  of  hope.  He 
hurried  and  bustled  about  the  place, 
clad  bravely  in  thick  woolens.  New  im- 
plements waited  under  the  sheds  for 
the  spring  work,  the  old  team  fattened 
on  abundant  food. 

The  mother's  face  had  lost  its  bit- 
terness. And  once  and  again  Sydney 
von  Cleaver  rode  toward  the  north. 

Three  times  he  met  Nance  and  Black 
Thunder,  for  they  came  southward 
now,  and  they  had  taken  on  one  of 
those  days  a  long,  enchanted  ride 
together. 

Something  in  this  wild  girl's  slim 
beauty  was  stirring  him  more  profound- 
ly than  he  had  ever  expected  to  be 
stirred  again  in  this  life. 

The  light  in  her  gray  eyes  portended 
depths  and  reaches  of  her  nature  that 
he  longed  to  explore;  the  sweetness  of 
her  lips  was  a  new  snare  to  him. 

"They  are  alike,"  he  mused,  "the  vital 
horse  and  the  vital  girl.  They  are 
both  touched  with  the  divine  fire  of 
loyalty  and  courage.  That  accounts  for 
the  passionate  love  between  them  that 
has  tamed  Black  Thunder.  I  should 
like  to  see  them  under  fire,  to  witness 
their  proving." 

And  it  was  written  that  he  should  do 
so  before  the  first  snow  came. 

The  year  had  been  powder  dry.  There 
had  been  no  rain  since  August.  The 
grass  was  thick  and  heavy — great 
grass,  it  had  been,  that  fattened  the 
cattle  early.    The  far-scattered  ranches 


had  wide  fire  breaks  plowed  around 
their  stacks  and  buildings.  Somewhere 
there  were  prairie  fires,  as  the  blue 
haze  showed. 

On  a  soft  blue  day  Von  Cleaver  sal 
on  his  horse  at  the  field's  edge  and 
talked  to  Nance,  who  was  plowing  with 
one  of  the  old  nags  and  a  light  plow, 
turning  shallow  furrows  about  a 
goodly  stack  of  wild  hay. 

"I'm  riding  into  the  hills'  skirts  to- 
day," he  said,  "to  satisfy  myself  about 
a  yearling  that  we  left  at  the  round- 
up with  a  sprained  leg.  It's  on  my 
conscience." 

"You're  like  a  woman,"  said  Nance, 
.smiling  at  him  shyly  with  a  pretty 
crinkling  of  her  eyes;  "you're  too  good 
to  be  true." 

The  man  laughed  delightedly  and 
leaning  over  touched  her  sunburnt  hair 
with  caressing  fingers. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  girl  caught  his 
wrist  and  held  it  fcr  a  moment.  Then 
she  dropped  her  impetuous  hands, 
blushing. 

Long  Von  Cleaver  sat  looking  down 
at  her  and  no  other  living  woman  had 
ever  seen  the  expression  that  came  to 
his  gentle  eyes.  A  dead  woman  had 
seen  it  years  before. 

When  he  rode  away  he  turned  once 
and  glanced  back  at  her,  a  slim  straight 
creature,  walking  in  the  fresh-turned 
earth,  handling  the  lines  and  the  plow 
handles  as  deftly  as  other  women  han- 
dled the  keys  of  a  piano. 

He  went  out  across  the  amphithea- 
tre toward  the  north  and  east,  and 
Nance  watched  him  between  her  lashes. 

ALL  day  his  image  stayed  with  her. 
.  All  day  she  felt  the  soft  weight  of 
his  hand  on  her  hair.  Her  heart  was 
warm  and  aflush  with  something  she 
had  never  felt  before,  something  that 
made  her  humble  and  quiet,  that  lifted 
her  eyes  timorously  to  the  great  skies 
bending  above. 

She  helped  her  mother  with  the  mid- 
day meal  and  discussed  seriously  with 
her  daddy  the  advisability  of  breaking 
more  land.  She  sang  and  whistled  as 
she  deftly  patched  a  broken  bridle  of 
the  ancient  harness. 

Off  to  the  north,  Black  Thunder  had 
been  contentedly  grazing  all  the  morn- 
ing, but  she  had  held  herself  to  the 
day's  work  this  time. 

It  was  three  of  the  clock  when  she 
came  out  of  the  shed  and  stopped  ap- 
palled. "Glory  be!"  she  cried  in  con- 
sternation. 

The  whole  dome  of  the  heavens 
toward  the  northeast  was  black  as 
night.  "Storm  coming!"  her  mother 
cried  from  the  sod-house  door. 

"Fire!"  said  Nance, "where's  daddy?" 
"He's  down  at  the  stacks  behind  the 
spur." 

Swiftly  the  girl  took  in  the  holding, 
the  broken  fields,  the  distance  of  the 
stacks  and  sheds  from  the  dry  plains, 
for  she  saw  at  once  that  this  was  no 
common  little  fire  but  a  mighty  rolling 
sea  of  destruction  that  would  come 
sweeping  down  along  the  land  like  the 
end  of  the  world. 

She  went  a  little  pale  beneath  her  tan 
and  running  out  across  a  field  whistled 
her  call  to  Black  Thunder. 

The  stallion  raised  his  head,  an- 
swered, and  dropping  his  loins  in  his 
familiar  leap,  came  sailing  to  her.  For 
the  first  time  she  stood  and  called  him 
and  he  came — came,  hesitating  and 
snorting  at  the  feel  of  alien  turf  un- 
der his  feet,  but  he  came  for  the  first 
time  into  the  safe  shelter  of  the  cul- 
tivated land. 

At  that  moment  Nance  thought  of 
Von  Cleaver — Von  Cleaver  who  had  rid- 
den to  the  north  and  east! 

Once  again  the  world  went  round 
with  horror.  She  looked  at  the  vast 
black  curtain  billowing  up  toward  the 
zenith  with  its  golden  fringe  of  flame 
that  seemed  to  hang  and  sweep  along 
the  hills,  and  all  her  heart  flowed  out 
of  her.  She  swept  a  hand  across  her 
eyes,  bewildered. 

Somewhere  in  that  dark  world  was 
the  man  with  the  tender  lips  and  the 
soft,  dark  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
must  lose  her  sight  and  her  power  to 
move.  "Lord!  Lord !"  she  prayed.  "Not 
that!    Not  that!" 

Black  Thunder  at  her  elbow  nudged 
her  softly.  As  if  he  spoke  from  his 
own  strong  heart  to  hers  that  touch 
went  through  her,  straightening  her 
out,  setting  her  to  action. 

WITHOUT  a  word  to  the  woman 
watching  the   awful   pageant  of 
smoke,  she  swung  herself  to  his  shining 
back,  flung  out  a  hand  in  challenge  and 
they  swept  out  from  the  sheltering  fields. 
A  goodly  stretch  of  deceptive  miles 
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Feeds  Gasoline  Under  Most 

4ty  Circumstances 


Used  as  Standard  Equipment 
on  following  Cars— 


Abbott-Detroit                       Kentucky  Kar 

Acme 

King 

Allen 

Kissel  Kar 

Amplex 

Kline  Kar 

Anderson  Fire  Truckj            Knox  Fire  Truck) 

Anger 

Kressler 

Apple 

Lambert 

Auburn 

Lexington 

Apperson 

Lewis 

Austin 

Luverne 

Biddle 

McFarlan 

Boyd 

Madison 

Brasie 

Mercer 

Brewster  &  Co.  Meteor 

Buick 

M.  H.  C. 

Canadian  Regal  Mitchell 

Chadwick 

Moline-Knight 

Chalmers 

Monarch 

Chandler 

Moon 

Cole 

Moon 

Crawford 

Moore 

Crown 

Marmon 

Daniels 

Metropole 

Danielson 

Modern 

Davis 

M.  P.  M. 

De  Haven 

National 

De  Kalb 

Nott  (Fire  Truck! 

Dile 

Oakland 

Dodge 

Oldsmobile 

Dorris 

Overland 

EIco 

Owen  Magnetic 

Elgin 

Oxford 

Empire 

Paterson 

Fisher 

Pathfinder 

Fostoria 

Peerless 

Franklin 

Piercy 

Gabriel 

Pilgrim 

Gerlinge 

Pilliod 

Great  Eagle 

Pilot 

Great  Western  Pneumobile 

Glide 

Pontiac  Chassis 

Halladay 

Premier 

Hatfield 

Princess 

Haynes 

Regal 

Hewitt- Ludlow  Reo 

Hollier 

Republic 

Hudson 

Richmond 

Hutchinson 

Russell 

Jackson 

Ross 

Jeffery 

Riddle 

Jones 

S.  &  S. 

Scripps-Booth 

Service 

Sheffield 

Singer 

South  Bend 

Spaulding 

Standard 

Stearns 

Sterling 

Stewart 

Studebaker 

Thomas 

Velie 

Viall 

Westcott 

White 

Wichita 

Winton 

Zeitler 

Zimmerman 

System 


Of  course,  climbing  a  church  steeple  is  impossible.  But, 
were  it  possible,  you  would  be  absolutely  sure  of  getting  an 
automatic,  positive,  even  flow  of  gasoline  to  carburetor,  pro- 
vided your  car  was  equipped  with  the  Stewart  Vacuum  System. 
Troubles  ■with  Pressure  Feed  Systems: — 

hand-pumping  air  on  gasoline  always  before  starting  car — 
leaky  air  pump — leaky  pipe  lines — leaky  air  gauge — leaky  supply 
tank  leaky  filler  cap — stoppage  in  filter  -  first,  too  much  pres- 
sure, causing  10  to  15^  waste  in  gasoline— then,  no  pressure  at 
all  and  no  gasoline  feed  to  carburetor.  The  Stewart  Vacuum 
System  overcomes  every  one  of  these  disadvantages. 
I'roubles  with  Tank  under  Seat: — 

-  -places  carburetor  Ir^w  in  pan;  hard  to  get  at;  loses  benefit 
of  motor's  heat-  ousts  front  seat  passenger  every  time  tank  has 

to  be  filled — uses  up  valuable  space   

—  low  designed  bodies  now  compel 
tank  to  be  placed  very  low,  causing 
no  flfjw  of  gasoline  when  climbing 
even  moderate  grades,  stalling  car 


in  middle  of  hill.  The  Stewart  Vacuum  System  overcomes 
every  one  of  these  disadvantages. 

Troubles  with  Tank  in  Cowl:- 

- — offensive  odor  always  in  your  face — annoying  splashing 
sound  when  tank  is  partly  empty — soldered  tank  apt  to  open  at 
seams — danger  from  explosions— inconvenient  to  fill — spills  and 
spoils  varnish — limited  capacity.  The  Stewart  Vacuum  System 
overcomes  every  one  of  these  disadvantages. 

Once  you  install  the  Stewart  Vacuum  System  on  your  car 
you  can  forget  it.  It  is  absolutely  automatic  and  unfailing.  The 
Stewart  System  is  a  small  tank  placed  under  the  hood,  and  con- 
nected with  intake  manifold,  supply  tank,  and  carburetor.  The 
suction  of  motor  draws  gasoline  from  rear  supply  tank  into  this 
Stewart  Tank,  from  which  it  falls  with  even  flow  to  carburetor. 
  Can  be  installed  on  any  car,  old  or  new. 

Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corporation    30  Days'  Trial  Offer-\f  not  thorough- 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  ly  satisfied  after  30  days'  trial,  your 
Branches  and  Service  Stations  in  60  Cities  and  Towns     money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded- 
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Some  Are  Luscious — Some  Not 

That's  a  point  to  remember. 

Not  all  the  orchard's  apples  were  like  those  in 
your  fruit  dish. 

Not  all  oats  are  like  Quaker  Oats. 

Some  oats  are  richly-flavored.  They  are  full- 
grown,  ripened,  plump.  They  crush  into  large, 
delicious  flakes. 

Some  are  puny,  starved  grains. 

Mix  them,  and  the  flavor  is  diluted.  The  lus- 
ciousness  is  lost.  | 

That's  why,  for  Quaker  Oats,  we  pick  out  the 
queen  grains.  And  those  only.  A  bushel  of  the 
choicest  oats  yield  but  ten  pounds  of  Quaker. 


The  Exquisite  Vim-Food 


That  flavor  is  essential  in  an  oat  food. 
Without  that,  young  folks  will  neglect  it. 

It  is  flavor  that  wins  folks  to  oats.  It 
is  flavor  that  keeps  them  oat  lovers. 

All  the  benefits  of  oats— all  their  spirit- 
giving  powers — depend  on  making  the 
oat  dish  delightful. 


Find  out  how  Quaker  Oats  excels. 
Make  your  own  comparisons.  Note 
the  big,  rich  flakes.  Note  the  flavor 
and  aroma. 

Then  reinember  that  Quaker  Oats 
costs  no  extra  price.  Prove  these  facts 
once  you  always  will  get  it. 


lOc  and  25c  per  package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


Cook  Them 
In  This 

We  Supply  It 


Aluminum 

Double 

Cooker 

Extra 

Large 


V 


W'e  have  made  to  our  order  this  ideal 
aluminum  cooker.  1 1  is  large,  hc;ivy  and 
enduring,  intended  for  lifetime  service. 

It  is  made  to  cook  Quaker  Oats  per- 
fectly, without  any  loss  of  flavor.  Kor 
that  reason,  we  have  supplied  the  Quaker 
Cooker  to  700,000  homes.  It  will  help  you 
make  this  dish  delightful. 


Send  us  our  ti  .iWciikii  k  tlic  picture 
of  the  Quaker— cut  from  the  front  of 
five  Quaker  Oats  packages.  Send  one 
dollar  with  the  trademarks  and  this 
ideal  cooker  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 
1708  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 

a  1921 


lay  between  the  farm  on  the  westei'n 
hills'  skirts  and  that  dusked  region  to 
the  northeast,  but  they  fled  out  and 
down  along  the  basin  as  if  the  miles 
were  naught. 

They  were  nothing  to  Black  Thunder 
— Black  Thunder  the  King. 

His  swift  feet  spurned  the  earth;  the 
winds,  already  warm  with  the  coming 
cataclysm  of  fire,  purred  about  him. 

And  he  went  straight  as  a  bolt 
toward  death  and  destruction  because 
his  deity  leaned  along  his  neck  and 
pointed  with  a  tragic  hand  that  way. 

All  his  great  life  he  had  joyed  in  the 
speed  that  lived  in  his  powerful  limbs. 
It  was  his  one  splendid  possession,  the 
thing  that  gave  him  his  supremacy.  It 
had  always  responded  to  his  need  or 
his  desire.  And  it  had  never  reached 
its  limit.  Never  had  Black  Thunder  run 
so  fast  that  he  could  not  have  run  a 
little  faster.  Now  he  lay  down  to  earth 
and  ran  in  joy  because  his  deity  called 
and  he  had  speed  to  give. 

WITH  eyes  dilated  and  searching  the 
mighty  rolling  fringes  of  the  cur- 
tain Nance  leaned  on  his  mane,  and  all 
Black  Thunder's  marvelous  running 
seemed  slow  to  her.  Somewhere  in  that 
awful,  mysterious  country  at  the  hills' 
feet  Sydney  von  Cleaver  m-ust  be. 

The  wind  was  light  but  it  came  down 
from  the  Willasannas,  fanning  the  fire 
that  roared  along  their  edges. 

It  was  a  strange  fire  that  had  come 
running  up  along  the  parent  ridge  far 
away  to  the  east  and  circled  the  out- 
flung  Willasannas  that  it  might  sweep 
south  in  unobstructed  freedom.  Nance 
shuddered  as  she  thought  of  that.  As 
she  neared  the  roaring  curtain  .she  saw 
still  far  to  the  east  a  bay  horse  go 
shooting  out  of  the  smoke  to  tear 
away  southward.  It  bore  a  saddle,  for 
the  stirrups  flew  high  with  its  frenzied 
leaps,  but  it  was  riderless. 

"The  girl  closed  her  open  lips,  shut 
her  hands  tight  in  Black  Thunder's 
mane  and  leaned  along  his  outstretched 
neck.  "Run,  run,  run!"  she  whispered 
in  his  laid-back  ear.  "Run,  run!" 
Run? 

The  Willasanna  Range  had  never, 
never  seen  such  running.  The  great 
king  ran  as  only  a  great  king  could. 

His  body  lay  out  in  a  level  line — 
nose,  neck,  shoulder,  back,  and  tail  that 
clung  in  a  thread  with  the  pressure 
of  the  wind  flowing  off  his  hips. 

His  fleet  limbs  were  but  a  blur  be- 
neath him. 

The  thunder  of  his  going  rang  above 
the  roar  of  the  burning  grass. 

They  ran  to  the  east,  parallel  with 
the  waving  sheet  of  flame  that  stabbed 
the  dun-black  canopy. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  fire's  hot 
breath.  Hope  and  chance  seemed  trem- 
bling to  their  fall  as  the  great  thing 
began  to  spread  majestically  out  upon 
the  plains. 

Nance's  face  was  white  as  milk  in 
the  ebon  spray  of  Black  Thunder's 
mane. 

Where  was  the  man  who  had  ridden 
the  big  bay  horse — the  man  with  the 
gentle  eyes  who  limped  a  little?  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  there  was  nothing 
in  all  the  vast,  good  world  to  compare 
with  him,  neither  herself  nor  her  beloved 
daddy,  nor  Black  Thunder  the  King. 

She  looked  back  once  and  her  heart 
grew  a  bit  smaller  within  her. 

The  running  circle  of  fire  and  smoke 
was  heading  far  out  toward  that  tiny 
brown  patch  of  safety  so  far  to  the 
west  now. 

But  she  would  not  turn  back.  She 
could  not. 

And  then  Black  Thunder  leaped  high 
under  her  in  his  headlong  flight  and  a 
small  dark  blur  went  by  beneath. 

They  were  far  beyond  before  Nance 
could  stop  the  bolt  of  speed  that  the 
stallion  seemed,  and  when  she  came 
back  Sydney  von  Cleaver  looked  up  at 
her  with  a  wonderful  smile. 

"Why  did  you  come?"  he  cried  above 
the  voice  of  the  fire. 

"Because  I  must,"  said  Nance. 

SHE  was  down  beside  him  with  the 
breathless  words,  her  arms  about  his 
body,  her  blown  hair  sweeping  his 
face.  She  did  not  ask  if  he  was  hurt. 
She  wasted  neither  time  nor  breath. 
She  drew  Black  Thunder  near  with  a 
hand  on  his  muzzle. 

"Can  you  come  up?"  she  asked. 
Von  Cleaver  shook  his  head. 
"Horses  and  the  Willasanna  plains," 
he  said  whimsically,  "have  done  for 
me.    Another  broken  leg." 

So  Nance  .shut  her  teeth  and  tried 
to  lift  him  bodily. 

"Stop!"  commanded  the  man.  "Get 
on  that  horse  and  go  back!   Go!  There 


is  yet  time  for  one.  lie  could  never 
make  it  with  two  if  I  could  mount. 

"But  remember,"  he  flung  a  passion- 
ate arm  about  her,  "remember  that  I 
have  seen  my  heart's  desire — a  woman 
with  the  heart  of  a  god!  I'd  give" — he 
pressed  his  transfigured  face  hard 
against  her  shoulder — "I'd  give  all  the 
gold  of  this  world  for  you,  Nance — 
just  to  live  and  love  you!" 

"Hush!"  cried  Nance,  and  for  the 
first  time  there  was  a  quiver  in  her 
voice.  "Hush — or  I'll  strike  you !  Help 
me — Lord  God ! — now  give  me  your 
hands  and  every  ounce  of  your  strength! 
Come!" 

She  was  on  Black  Thunder's  back  as 
she  spoke  and  she  reached  down  for  the 
man's  hands. 

But  he  laid  himself  down  upon  the 
plain.    "I  will  not,"  he  said. 

Nance  raised  her  face  and  looked 
helplessly  around  at  the  awesome  world 
of  flame.  "Then,"  she  said  distinctly, 
"I'll  stay  with  you." 

There  was  an  odd  note  of  finality  in 
her  words  and  Von  Cleaver  knew  that 
as  surely  as  she  had  tamed  Black 
Thunder  so  surely  would  she  keep 
them. 

He  struggled  up  on  his  knee  and 
held  up  his  hands  without  a  word. 

With  a  heave  and  a  strain  he  went  up 
behind  her — for  the  second  time  in  his 
life  he  topped  the  grandest  horse  he  had 
ever  known. 

A  thrill  went  through  him  from 
crown  to  toe. 

"Glory!"  he  cried  Tvith  his  arms 
around  the  girl,  "if  we  win,  we  win  like 
warriors !  If  we  die,  we  die  on  the  crest 
of  life's  top  wave!   Let's  go!" 

And  Black  Thunder,  carrying  a 
double  burden,  facing  such  odds  that  it 
seemed  he  could  not  win,  dropped  his 
weighted  loins  and  shot  forward. 

Long  and  low  and  level  he  laid  him 
down  to  the  earth  and  began  to  run.  As 
he  had  come  in  he  was  doing  his  best. 
Now  as  he  went  out  he  began  to  call 
on  a  little  better  than  his  best. 

He  felt  the  unwonted  weight,  but  it 
held  him  steadier.  He  was  conscious 
of  an  alien  presence,  but  his  deity  still 
lay  along  his  neck. 

The  sky  was  black  above.  The  earth 
was  alight  beneath. 

Far  out  ahead  the  enemy  circled  as  if 
to  cut  him  off  from  that  brown  spot  of 
safety.  Another  horse  than  Black 
Thunder  would  have  recognized  the 
odds. 

He  did  not. 

His  great  heart  beat  like  an  anvil  in 
its  strength.  The  breath  flared  in  his 
splendid  lungs.  His  eyes  were  shining 
jewels  in  the  twilight  of  his  face. 

FASTER,  faster,  faster  he  went.  Up, 
up,  up  came  his  speed.  He  spurned 
the  brown  carpet  under  him.  His  great, 
muscled  legs  were  pistons  that  shot  him 
forward  unfalteringly. 

He  was  running  faster  than  he  had 
ever  run  before.  He  was  calling  up  his 
reserves.  Up,  up,  up  went  that  marvel- 
ous flight.  The  wind  whistled  sharp 
as  a  wire. 

"God!"  cried  Von  Cleaver,  unable  to 
bear  the  strain. 

But  Nance,  her  eyes  matching  Black 
Thunder's  for  glory,  fluttered  an  ador- 
ing hand  upon  his  satin  neck  and  said 
not  a  word. 

The  plain  flew  by.  Nearer  came  the 
brown  fields,  picked  out  minutely  in 
the  oncoming  light.  At  their  edge  the 
woman  knelt  with  her  work — hardened 
hands  clasped,  swaying  in  awful 
prayer.  The  thin  man,  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  stood  erect  as  a  lance,  watch- 
ing that  wondrous  race  and  his  eager 
eyes  were  deep  with  the  fire  that  flared 
in  that  matchless  pair,  the  girl  and  the 
horse. 

They  were  gaining.  The  great  flood 
of  flame  roared  and  circled  south.  The 
wind  had  risen  and  was  whooping  it  on. 

Nearer  came  Black  Thunder.  They 
could  hear  the  long  roll  of  his  drum- 
ming feet. 

He  looked  like  a  lance,  a  bolt,  a 
meteor. 

A  half  mile — a  quarter — a  i-od! 

With  the  roar  of  wind  in  caiions  he 
shot  in  across  the  line  and  went  far 
afield,  slowing. 

When  the  man  and  woman  reached 
them,  Sydney  von  Cleaver  lay  among 
the  sods  laughing  and  there  were  tears 
on  his  white  cheeks. 

Black  Thunder  stood  heaving  with  his 
great  head  lifted. 

Against  his  shoulder  Nance  stood 
weeping.  Her  arms  were  about  his  neck 
and  she  was  crying  over  and  over 
again,  like  a  child  in  grief:  "The  king! 
The  king!  The  great  king!  Oh,  Black 
Thunder— Black  Thunder  the  King!" 
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Ever  Watch  a  Super- 
Smoker  Prepare  to 
Smoke  His  Pipe  ? 

Coming  back  from  a  vacation  in  the 
Thousand  Islands  we  were  sitting  in  the 
smoking-room  of  our  car,  when  a  couple 
of  men  came  in  and  took  pipes  out  of  their 
pockets.  ""Watch  those  fellows  now," 
whispered  my  friend. 

Well,  they  first  saw  to  it  that  the  bowls 
of  their  pipes  were  clean  and  clear.  Then 
they  laid  their  pipes  aside  and  took  out 
their  tobacco  pouches.  From  these  pouches 
they  took  oblong  slices  of  tobacco,  laid 
these  slices  in  their  hands  and  began  to 
rub  them  up  into  small  bits. 

They  sat  there  and  talked  to  each  other 
and  rubbed  and  pinched  and  massaged  that 
tobacco,  making  it  ready  for  the  pipe. 
The}-  squeezed  it  with  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, they  held  it  in  the  palm  of  the  left 
hand  and  punished  it  with  the  heel  of  the 
right.  They  rolled  it  into  a  little  ball  and 
then  pulled  the  ball  apart  with  their  fingers 
and  commenced  all  over  again. 

After  they  had  reduced  the  tobacco  to 
small  bits,  they  shaped  it  deftly,  with  a 
rolling  motion  of  their  palms,  into  little 
conical  plugs  and 
slipped  them  into  the 
bowls  of  their  pipes. 

Even  the  manner  of 
lighting  the  pipes  re- 
ceived  special  atten- 
tion. They  passed  the 
flame  of   the  match 
back  and  forth  over  the 
tobacco,  lighting 
it  evenly;  spread- 
ing the  fire  over 
every  part  of  the 
tobacco  surface. 

And  then  they 
leaned  back,  and 
with  the  air  of 
men  who  had 
completed  a  task 
with  honor,  they 
proceeded  to  give  themselves  over  to  the 
pleasure  and  solace  of  their  pipes. 

The  flavor  of  a  pipe  tobacco  comes  from 
what  is  known  as  its  "order."  Tobacco 
in  a  plug  form  keeps  its  order  better  than 
any  other  kind.  It  retains  its  own  mois- 
ture, and  does  not  alternately  dry  out  and 
moisten  up,  as  atmospheric  conditions 
change. 

If  you  have  never  smoked  a  sliced  plug 
tobacco — as  thousands  of  pipe- smokers 
never  have — a  trial  of  it  might  shed  a  great 
light  on  the  reason  why  in  New  England 
and  Maritime  Canada,  where  pipe-smoking 
is  probably  more  popular  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  sliced  plug  tobaccos  have 
their  greatest  favor. 

The  original  Edgeworth  SmokingTobac- 
co  was  a  Plug  Slice,  and  to  this  day  there 
is  no  tobacco  put  up  in  any  great  degree 
similar  to  it.  The  tobacco  is  pressed  into 
a  compact  square  plug  and  then  sliced 
into  regular  oblong  slices  by  keen,  thin 
blades.  .Although  it  separates  readily,  to 
all  appearances  it  much  resembles  a  solid 
cake. 

More  recently  Edgeworth  Ready-  Rubbed 
has  been  offered  smokers.  It  is  the  same 
as  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  but  is  already 
nibbed-up  for  the  pipe  by  Special  machines 

lich  the  manufacturers  control. 

A  free  sample  of  Edgeworth  tobacco  in 
both  forms  will  be  mailed  yon  on  request. 
Just  write  your  name  and  the  name  of  your 
tobacco  dealer  on  a  postcard,  mail  it  to 
Larus  &  Bro.  Co.  and  they  will  postpay  a 
generous  supply  by  return  mail. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  are  lOr  for  pocket-size  tin,  50c  for 
large  tin,  $1.00  for  humidor  tin.  Edge- 
worth  Plug  Slice  is  ]5c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00. 
It  is  on  sale  practically  everywhere.  Mailed 
prepaid  where  no  dealer  can  supply. 

If  you  will  accept  the  proffer  of  the  free 
•ample,  write  to  Larus  &  P.rother  Co.,  3 
South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchantt — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  Ivdgcworlh,  Larus 
&  Brother  Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or 
two  dozen  carton  f)f  any  size  (>i  the  Plug 
Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  by  prepaid  parcel 
post  at  same  price  you  wouh]  pay  jobber. 


Meant  for  Fun 


WHAT  KIND  OF  A  CAR  WAS  IT? 

DURING  automobile  show  week  in 
New  York  we  emerged  one  after- 
noon from  a  large  hotel.  The  hotel  was 
crowded  and  there  was  a  little  crowd 
outside  upon  the  sidewalk,  eager  to  get 
into  the  taxicabs  which  kept  driving  up 
in  swift  succession  at  the  call  of  the 
hotel  footman.  The  first  taxi  in  the 
line  when  our  turn  came  was  a  small 
limousine  of  a  celebrated  inexpensive 
make.  The  chauffeur  of  this  vehicle 
seemed  to  have  some  trouble  in  start- 
ing it  instantly  when  the  footman  sig- 
naled him  to  drive  up  to  the  door. 
There  was  a  wait  of  perhaps  thirty  sec- 
onds. The  footman  was  impatient.  He 
looked  irritably  at  the  chauffeur,  beck- 
oned imperiously  and  called  in  a  con- 
temptuous tone:  "Come  on  with  that 
peace  ship!" — J.  S. 

OPEN  FOR  OFFERS 

Aged  Three  has  a  sister  aged  eight 
weeks,  and  is  rather  proud  of  her.  A 
neighbor  jokingly  offered  him  a  hen  and 
half  a  dozen  beautiful,  big,  white  eggs 
for  the  baby. 

He  said:  "No." 

"Suppose  I  give  you  the  hen  and  the 
eggs  and  my  dear  little  cat,  that  never 
scratches  or  spits." 

Aged  Three  contemplated  his  boots  a 
moment.  "Well,"  he  said  presently, 
looking  the  trader  in  the  eye;  "lemme 
see  your  little  cat." — W.  H. 

A  TRUE  PROGRESSIVE 

Bill  Saunders  was  the  livest  wire  in 
town  and  also,  to  change  the  metaphor, 
a  diamond  in  the  rough. 

When  one  of  his  townsmen  took  him 
to  New  York  on  an  important  business 
trip  and  dined  with  him  in  a  fashionable 
restaurant  Bill's  unconventional  use  of 
his  knife  attracted  rather  too  much  at- 
tention. 

"I  say,  Bill,"  drawled  his  host  as  the 
situation  became  embarrassing,  "I  no- 
tice that  the  folks  down  here  are  eating 
with  forks." 

Bill  made  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the 
brilliant  dining  room. 

"So  they  are!"  he  ejaculated.  "By  the 
great  horn  spoon,  Jim,  we'll  take  that 
back  to  S  !"  — A.  L. 

Bronze  Shoes 

Continued  from  page  J9 

When  they  had  gone  a  block  beyond 
La  Caisse  d'Economie  she  remembered 
and  stopped.  Stout  shoes!  Certainly 
she  did  not  want  him  to  see  her  feet  in 
the  impending  square-toed  ugliness, 
and,  moreover,  she  knew  that  it  would 
be  immodest  to  go  shopping  with  any 
man  save  one's  relative  or  husband.  She 
turned  back. 

"I  must  leave  you,  m'sieu.  There  is 
an  errand  to  be  done  for — for  my 
mother." 

He  seemed  to  protest,  looked  hastily 
at  his  watch,  and  thought  better  of  it. 
But  it  really  appeared  that  he  did  not 
want  to  leave  her. 

"May  I  see  you  to-night?" 

"In  the  salon,  if  madame,  my  mother, 
permits,"  she  answered.  And  then  an 
incomprehensible  thing  happened,  for 
she  added,  without  conscious  volition: 
"I  shall  return  along  the  Rue  St.  Jean 
about  four  o'clock." 

SHE  hurried  away  with  burning 
cheeks.  What  had  made  her  say  that? 
It  would  take  no  more  than  half  an 
hour  to  buy  the  shoes,  and  there  would 
be  work  to  keep  her  indoors  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  And  such  bold- 
ness!   She  felt  scorched  by  her  shame. 

Then  she  was  at  the  bank,  passing 
in  her  book  to  monsieur  the  clerk,  who 
knew  her  well. 

"Bon  jour,  Mam'selle  Lesgard!"  he 
bowed.  "You  wish  to  take  out  some 
money?" 

"All  of  it,  if  you  please,  m'sieu,"  she 
answered. 

There  was  a  ringing  in  her  ears.  All 
of  the  $.57.84  that  was  in  her  savings 
account!  The  same  fiend  that  had 
prompted  her  to  make  that  shameless 
appointment  with  M'sieu  Bill  Robin- 
son had  put  this  demand  into  her 
mouth.  For  a  moment  she  was  sure 
she  had  intended  to  ask  only  for  .$4 
with  which  to  buy  those  shoes.  But  as 
a  little  pile  of  bank  notes,  with  silver 
and  coppers  on  top,  was  pu.shed  under 
the  wicket  she  realized  that  ever  since 
the  moment  when  her  eyes  drank  in  the 
beauties  of  the  little  bronze  shoes  she 


How  Dad 

Broke  Up  the  Corner  Gang 

Carom  or  Pocket  Billiards  played  at  home 
gives  boys  a  manly  way  to  let  loose  their  40- 
horse  energy.    //  keeps  them  off  the  street. 

In  homes  that  have  the  "Baby  Grand,"  the 
parents  write  us  it's  solved  the  boy  problem. 

Why  don't  you  learn  to  be  a  robust  boy  or 
girl  again?  One  Brunswick  Home  Table 
brings  33  royal  games — and  each  one  makes 
grown-ups  feel  a  year  younger ! 

BRUNSWICK 

"Baby  Grand'' 

"Grand,"  "Convertible"  and  "Quick  Demountable" 

Home  Billiard  Tables 


This  family  of  Brunswick 
Tables  lead  the  world  because 
tliey  are  scientifically  built. 

Fast  ever-level  billiard  beds, 
famous  Monarch  cushions — 
life,  speed  and  accuracy  of 
angle.  Sizes  and  styles  to  fit 
all  homes  regardless  of  room. 

$27  Up— Pay 
10c  a  Day 

"Grand"  and  "Baby  Grand" 
Brunswicks  are  made  of  genti- 
ine  San  Doming-o  mahogany, 
with  rich  inlaid  design. 

We  can  use  tliese  beautiful 
woods  because  we  are  build- 
ing for  thousands  yearly,  and 
quantity  output  cuts  our  fac- 
tory cost  way  down. 

Quick  Demountable" 
Brunswicks  can  be  set  up  any- 


where in  a  jiffy  and  easily  taken 
down  after  play. 

"  Convertilile  "  Brunswicks 
are  handsome  library  and  din- 
ing tables  that  give  you  grown- 
up carom  and  pocket  billiards, 
too. 

30-Day  Trial 
Balls,  Etc.,  FREE! 

Yes,  complete  High-Class 
Playing  Outfit  included  with- 
out extra  cost  —  Balls,  Cues, 
Rack,  Markers,  Expert  Book 
of  33  Games,  etc. 

Accept  our  home  trial  offer 
and  let  the  table  win  every 
member  of  the  family.  Color- 
photos,  low  prices,  and  easy 
terms  all  shown  in  our  hand- 
some book  —  "Billiards — The 
Home  Magnet."  It's  FREE. 
Lest  you  forget,  mail  the  cou-  j 
pon  now. 
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Combination  Carom  and  Pocket 
Table  with  AcccuBory  Drawer 
that  holds  full  playing  outfit. 


This  Brings  Billiard  Book  FREE! 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

Dept.  32  H,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave., Chicago 

Send  free  i)05tpaij  your  color  photo  book 

"Billiards — T  he  Home  Magnet" 
and  tell  about  your  home  trial  offer. 
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As  Spring  approaches  it  is 
pleasant  to  remember  that 
the  side  panels  of  the  Closed 
Car  can  quickly  be  removed. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  take  down  the  Closed 
Car  top  during  the  uncertain  Spring  months. 
If  a  warm  spell  comes  suddenly,  free  pas- 
sage for  fresh  air  is  furnished  by  removing 
the  panels. 


The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 

The  price  of  the  Closed  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  com- 
plete, including  regular  mohair  top,  is  $95u 
(f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 
Canadian  price  $1335  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


□□□GE  Brothers,  Detroit 


Write  for  free  catalog. 
The  new  1916  Arrow  shipped 
to  you  at  our  risk  without  a 
^  penny  down.  If  you  are 
not  delighted  send  it 
back  at  our  ex- 
pense. It  costs  you 
nothing.  Write  now 


Pay  as 
You  Ride 


Electric  Light 

Easy  motorcycle  saddle- 
New  coaBter  brake — mo- 
torcycle  mud-euards, 
Btand  and  lujgaee  carrier 
—motorcycle  pedals— long 
rubber  grip  motorcycle 
handle  barB— complete 
tool  kit  and  tire  pump- 
re  -  inforced  motorcycle 
frame. Your  own  initiala. 
Fisk  Thorn-Proof.  Non- 
Skid  Tires  —  beautiful 
finish.     Write  TODAY. 


If  you  keep  the  Arrow,  pay 
the  30-day  reduced  price, 
a  small  amount  each  month 

while  you  ride.  New  1916 
features — motorcycle  type. 
All  sizes  —  boys,  men,  women. 

UfntaTnflauGettheDew  Arrow 
Wnie  I  Oaay  catalog  free  and 
rock-bottom  oefer.    Write  NOW. 
ARROW  CYCLE  CO.     Dept.  9362 
California  Ave.  &  19th  St.,  Chicago 
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had  determined  to  possess  them.  But 
why  the  whole  gi'eat  sum  of  her  savings? 

As  Angele  stepped  out  into  the 
sparkling  world  of  snow  and  sunlight 
she  knew,  hopelessly,  joyously,  fear- 
fully, that  from  the  moment  of  the 
brotize  shoes  she  had  been  building  up, 
in  the  back  of  her  mind,  a  whole  cos- 
tume from  them.  There  was  a  brown 
velvet  suit  trimmed  with  fur  in  the 
window  of  a  shop  on  the  Rue  de  la 
Fabrique.  And  she  knew  exactly  the 
brown  hat  to  match  it.  Gloves.  Even 
a  brown  leather  purse,  although  empty. 
She  would  be  like  the  ladies  who  went 
in  and  out  of  the  great  Chateau  Fron- 
tenac.  And  M'sieu  Robinson — 

It  was  not  in  vain  that  there  was 
mixed  in  the  veins  of  Angele  Lesgard 
the  blood  of  those  who  made  bons  mots 
on  the  scaffold,  under  the  Terror.  Hav- 
ing decided  that  her  world  of  obedient 
goodness  had  crashed  to  bits,  she  de- 
termined to  make  thorough  her  in- 
iquity. She  would  accomplish  it  to  the 
uttermost,  even  to  the  villainy  of  the 
leather  purse.  She  knew  now  why  she 
had  said  she  would  return  along  the 
Rue  St.  Jean  at  four  o'clock.  It  would 
take  until  then  to  array  herself. 

So  it  was  done.  At  a  quarter  to  four 
Angele  looked  into  a  long  mirror,  in 
the  shop  of  her  last  purchase.  She  was 
no  longer  Angele  Lesgard,  daughter  of 
Mme.  Hortense  Lesgard,  who  kept  a 
pension  in  the  Rue  St.  Stanislas.  She 
was  a  person  of  much  consequence,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  bending  nearly 
double  of  the  clerk  who  opened  the  door 
that  she  might  pass  out.  She  saw,  with- 
out looking — as  women  do — that  the 
heads  of  men  turned  to  gaze  at  her. 
Never  had  they  looked  twice  at  the 
thick  woolen  coat  and  cap  that  she  had 
ordered  sent  home. 

M'SIEU  ROBINSON  was  standing  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Jean  and 
the  Rue  St.  Stanislas,  now  wrapped  in 
a  sensible  greatcoat.  It  was  just  be- 
ginning to  grow  dusk,  but  she  could 
read  all  the  thoughts  that  chased  them- 
selves across  his  face.  At  first  he  noted 
merely  that  a  beautiful  new  dress  and 
hat,  animated  by  a  girl,  were  before 
him.  Then  he  saw  that  the  girl  was 
Angele  Lesgard.  And  then  he  was  filled 
with  a  great  astonishment,  just  as  she 
had  hoped,  that  this  Angele  Lesgard 
could  be  so  beautiful  after  having  been 
so  ugly.  At  least  that  was  what  she 
thought  he  thought. 

"You  are  the  most  beautiful  girl  I 
ever  saw." 

The  heart  of  Angele  leaped  and 
leaped  again.  They  said  these  Ameri- 
cans were,  like  the  English,  cold- 
blooded. No  Frenchman  would  have 
dared  so  much  so  soon.  She  tried  to 
look  displeased. 

"Monsieur  amuses  himself  by  joking 
with  me!" 

"I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my 
life!"  He  looked  it,  as  she  peered  up 
into  his  face.  His  steps  dragged  along 
the  Rue  St.  Stanislas.  "I  wish  I  dared. 
You  don't  know  anything  about  me. 
If—" 

Why  did  he  stop?  Angele  feared  to 
look  at  her  own  thoughts.  She  was 
poised  on  the  crest  of  the  last  wave  of 
her  terrible  rebellion.  A  few  yards 
more  and  this  wonderful  moment  would 
end.  The  dragon,  her  mother,  awaited 
within.  Lightnings  of  wrath  would 
flash,  and  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
pension  Lesgard  would  tremble. 

In  silence  they  reached  the  house. 
M'sieu  Bill  Robinson  opened  the  outer 
and  the  inner  doors,  and  they  stood  in 
the  tiny  reception  hall,  as  yet  un- 
lighted.  There  was  a  sob  struggling  in 
the  throat  of  Angele.  What  a  fool  she 
was!    How  right  her  mother  had  been 


FASTEST  BOAT  IN  THE  WORLD 

10  to  32  Miles  per  Hour  with  4  to  25  H.  P. 

 1  17-Footer 

Complete 
»  K.D.Boat 
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15-Footer 
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$45  for  flni-shed  boat.  $89  for  boat  with  either  inboard 
or  outboard  motor  installed.  Send  for  free  catalog  showing 
100  boats. 
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about  Americans  and  stout  clothes !  Tlie 
end  of  the  world  was  at  hand. 

"Angele,  I  love  you !  I  had  to  tell  you 
now,  or  perhaps  never!  I  want  you 
for  my  wife!"  ■ 

Suddenly  the  big  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can were  upon  her  shoulders,  crushing 
them  delightfully.  He  was  waiting  for 
her  to  answer.  She  was  stunned;  and 
yet  she  liked  this  avalanche  of  wooing. 
It  must  be  that  he  meant  it,  for  God 
could  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  have  it 
otherwise.  "Je  vous  aime!"  she  mur- 
mured, and  he  understood. 

There  was  a  second,  or  a  year,  when 
she  was  held  up  clear  of  the  floor  in 
mighty  arms.  All  doubts  and  misgiv- 
ings went  out  of  her  mind. 

THIS  heaven  dissolved  in  a  flood  of 
light.  Mme.  Hortense  Lesgard  stood 
with  her  fingers  still  upon  the  electric 
switch.  "Mon  Dieu  Seigneur!"  she 
cried.    "Quelle  catastrophe!" 

For  the  first  time  within  the  memory 
of  Angele  her  mother  lacked  for  words. 
So  it  was  William  Robinson  who  spoke 
first,  holding  tightly  to  a  little  brown 
glove  and  mightily  endeavoring  to  make 
his  plea  well  and  simply. 

"Mrs.  Lesgard,  I  love  Angele!  I  want 
to  marry  her!  I  guess  I'm  what  they 
call  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  States, 
but  I'll  promise  to  settle  down  just  as 
quick  as  possible.  I've  got  a  ranch  in 
the  Argentine  and  a  concession  in 
Guatemala;  so  you  and  Angele  won't 
have  to  worry  whatever  happens!" 

Angele  knew  that  her  mother  caught 
the  plain  meaning  of  his  words.  But 
to  the  girl,  with  her  better  knowledge 
of  English,  there  was  portent  of  evil 
in  them.  Suddenly  she  saw  that  he 
wore  a  flat  cap,  of  a  dull,  light  brown; 
and  that  his  greatcoat  was  the  belted 
gray-black  of  a  uniform. 

"Scelerat  d'Americain !"  Madame 
Lesgard  was  saying.  "Never  should  I 
have  let  you  come  into  this  house!" 

With  an  inarticulate  cry  Angele 
pointed  at  the  clothes  of  William  Robin- 
son. His  face  grew  grave:  her  mother 
paused  in  the  framing  of  another  sen- 
tence. He  flung  off  his  coat  and  stood 
revealed  in  the  khaki  and  shining 
leather  puttees  of  an  officer  in  the 
Canadian  army. 

"I'm  going  to  fight  for  France,"  he 
announced  slowly.  Like  all  Americans, 
he  made  difficulty  in  saying  the  things 
that  he  felt  deeply.  "I  held  back  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  I  couldn't 
do  it  any  longer.  But  after  the  war  I 
will  come  back  for  Angele.  I  had  to 
speak  to  her  to-night,  for  I'd  just  got 
into  a  regiment  that  sails  to-morrow." 

The  face  of  Mme.  Hortense  Lesgard 
was  swept  by  a  new  emotion.  She 
swallowed  the  words  that  had  been 
ready  for  utterance.  Her  features  soft- 
ened until  the  lines  of  care  and  worry 
were  dimmed.  Her  keen  eyes  probed 
into  those  of  M'sieu  Bill  Robinson  and 
seemed  satisfied  with  what  they  saw. 

"France!"  The  word  was  a  caress. 
"Monsieur,  pardon  an  old  woman  who 
loves  her  little  foolish  daughter!  A 
man  who  goes  to  fight  for  the  country 
of  my  people  is  no  longer  a  stranger!" 

Pride  and  fear  and  joy  lessened  some- 
what for  Angele  the  miracle  of  her 
mother's  change.  Already  she  was 
praying  in  her  heart  that  the  trenches 
would  give  back  this  man.  Uncon- 
sciously she  gripped  his  hand  in  both 
of  hers.   He  read  her  thoughts. 

"I  will  come  back!"  he  whispered, 
and  somehow  his  belief  reassured  her. 

Mme.  Lesgard  opened  the  door  into 
the  dining  room.  "There  is  a  morsel  of 
bagatelle  waiting  for  my  little  one," 
she  said.  "But  first  take  off  those  ut- 
terly imbecile  brown  shoes.  They  are  wet 
through  and  of  no  stoutness  whatever!" 


Franklin  K.  Lane 

Continued  from  page  13 


however,  woke  up ;  Lane  managed  to  get 
him  enthusiastic.  He  found  a  wrench, 
and  together  he  and  Lane  went  from 
hydrant  to  hydrant,  turning  on  the 
cocks.  The  first  five  or  six  gave  only  a 
faint  spurt  and  ceased  to  flow.  Then, 
and  just  when  the  fireman  was  getting 
ready  to  go  on  strike,  they  turned  a 
cock  no  more  promising  than  the  others, 
and  out  spurted  a  full  head  of  water. 
No  one  knows  to  this  day  where  that 
water  came  from,  but  it  was  there! 
They  shut  off  the  stream.  "It  will  take 
three  engines  to  pump  it  to  that  blaze," 
said  the  fireman.  He,  Lane,  and  An- 
derson scattered  in  opposite  directions 
looking  for  engines.  When,  twenty  min- 
utes later.  Lane  returned  with  an  en- 
gine and  company  two  others  had  al- 
ready arrived.    But  they  had  not  yet 


coupled  the  hose  up.  The  companies 
were  quarreling  as  to  which,  under  the 
rules  of  the  department,  should  have 
the  position  of  honor  close  to  the  hy- 
drant! Lane  settled  that  question  of 
etiquette  with  speed  and  force.  They 
got  a  stream  on  the  incipient  fire,  and 
the  water  held  out.  The  other  side  of 
Van  Ness  Avenue  gradually  burned  out 
and  settled  down  into  red  coals.  The 
Western  Addition  was  saved,  and  the 
San  Francisco  disaster  was  over. 

Nobody's  "Man" 

WITH  this  dramatic  climax  Lane 
ended  one  period  of  his  life.  It  was 
Washington  now.  I  will  not  go  so  far 
as  to  hold  him  responsible  for  all  that 
the  revived  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
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The  Beauty,  Wear  and 
Fire -Protection  of  Slate 

Neponset  Twin  Shingles  make  handsome 
roofs,  giving  the  appearance  of  fine  slate  at 
about  half  the  cost. 

They  are  spark-proof — burning  embers  fall- 
ing on  them  die  away  without  doing  harm. 

They  are  economical,  costing  about  the  same  as  good  wooden 
shingles  when  laid.  Their  double  width  cuts  the  cost  of  laying 
and  lessens  cracks  and  nail-holes. 

x'\s  to  durability:  1  hey  are  made  from  the  same  standard 
waterproofing  and  fire-proofing  materials  that  have  earned  fame 
for  our  Paroid  Roofing.  Hundreds  of  single-layer  Paroid  roofs 
laid  18  years  ago  (when  it  was  introduced)  are  still  in  perfect 
condition.  Several  layers  of  these  same  materials  are  what  you 
get  in  a  Neponset  Twin  Shingle  roof.  They  are  thoroughly 
saturated  with  asphalt  everlasting,  and  the  best  waterproofing 
known  to  man. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  most  interested  in  what  they  won^t  do. 
They  won't  curl,  split,  chip,  dry-out,  rot,  swell  nor  shrink.  Their 
soft  gray,  red  and  green  are  adorning  houses  all  over  the  land, 
and  where  one  Neponset  roof  appears  others  soon  follow,  because 
they  are  so  attractive. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet- 

"Repairing  and  Building" — for  full  information  concerning 
Neponset  Shingles;  Proslate  Shingles  (  Red  or  Green )  ;  also 
Neponset  \\  all  Board,  Paroid  Roofing,  Neponset  Building  Papers 
and  Neponset  Floor  Covering. 


BIRD  &  SON  {Established  1795) 
184  Neponset  Street  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

CHICAGO:  1434  Monadnock  Bldg.  NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON 

Canadian  Office  and  Plant :  Hamilton,  Ontario 


NEPONSET 

J..  ROOFINGS 


Make  the 
Garret  Useful 

The  dainty  bedroom 
shown  below  was  a 
corner  in  the  unused 
attic. 

Two  days'  work 
with  a  hammer,  a  saw 
and  Neponset  Wall 
Board  created  the 
needed  spare  room. 

You  can  make  new 
ceilings,  do  over  old 
walls,  make  one  room 
into  two,  put  up 
booths,  make  a  new 
office — do  scores  of 
useful  things  with  this 
wonderful  material. 
Its  surfaces  are  water- 
proofed. 


Only  a 
Hammer 
and  Saw 
Needed 


No  chips,  shavings,  plaster 
or  drying.  Sheets  are  32  and 
48  in.  wide  and  7,  8,  9,  10 
and  12  ft.  long.  Ready-deco- 
rated and  waterproofed  —  in 
quartered  oak  or  cream  white 
finishes. 

In  the  home,  in  the  office, 
in  the  factory,  there  are  al- 
ways walls  and  ceilings  to  be 
made  over  or  new  partitions 
to  be  put  up.  For  this  work 
keep  a  bundle  of  Neponset 
Wall  Board  on  hand. 

Write  for  Booklet  on 


Wall  Board 


BIRD  &  SON 

UCslahlislud  1795) 
184  Neponset  St.,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

CHICAGO:  1434  Monadnock  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON 
Canadian  Office  and  Plant: 
Hamilton.  Ont. 
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Affects'Vbur  Throat 


You'll  find  that  the  pure  medicinal  oils 
from  S.  B.  Cough  Drops  will  have  a  heal' 
ing,  soothing  effect  on  the  throat.  Carry 
a  box  of  these  drops  at  this  season — 
they're  beneficial  in  windy,  damp,  cold 
weather. 

S.  B.  Cough  Drops  are  far  better  than 
medicine — take  one  o'  bedtime  to  loosen 
the  phlegm. 


SJB.  COUGH  DROPS 

Containing  Only  Pure  Cane  Sugar  and 
Pure  Medicinal  Oils 


SMITH  BROTHERS 
of  Poughkeepsie 

Your  Grandpa  Knows  Us 

Makers  of  S.  B.  Chewing 
Gum  and  Lasses  Kisses 


One 

Nickel 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

ALL  HOTELS  NOW  OPEN 

Finest  Golf  courses  in  the  South. 
Three  18  holes  and  one  of  9  holes. 
TENNIS  — TRAP  SHOOTING- 
FINE  STABLE,  SADDLE  HORSES, 
MODEL  DAIRY,  FINE  ROADS 

Through  Pullman  via:  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railivay  —  Write  or  Wire. 

Pinehurst  Office  — Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
or  Leonard  Tufts.  Boston,  Mans. 


ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 

The  Antiseptic  Powder  to 
Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

and  use  in  the  Foot -Bath.  IMakes 
tight-fitting  or  new  shoes  feel  easy. 
For  25  years  Allen's  Foot-Ease  has  S 
been  the  Standard  Remedy  for  Tired,  , 
aching,  swollen,  smarting,  tender  feet.  < 
Nothing  rests  the  feet  so  quickly  and  ( 
thoroughly.  It  takes  the  friction  from  i 
the  Shoe,  the  sting  out  of  Corns  and  i 
Ounions  and  makes  walking  a  delight.  < 
We  have  over  30.000  testimonials.  Try  | 
it  TO-DAY.  Sold  everywhere,  25cts. ; 
Don't  accept  any  substitute. 

FREE  ^^}^^  '''^^fu  *^^< 

ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED, Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


HAND  DRILL— Fast 
or  slow  speed;  changed 
by  a   finger -touch  on 
shifter  ^^!:f),  and  without  re^ 
moving  drill  from  the  work 


No.  1445— 3-Jaw 
No.    445— 2-Jaw 
Weight,  lYz  lbs.  $3.00 


YANKEE    -TOQIj^  9haJu:  R£tm9hex:Amm^ 


Your  dealer  can  supply  you 

"YANKEE"  Breast  and  Hand  Drills  are  made  in  14  different 
styles  and  sizes.    Write  us  for  "  'Yankee'  Tool  Book" 

NORTH   BROS.  MFG.  CO. 


Philadelphia 


UNIFORM 
TROUSERS 

NEW  PAIR  OF 

TROUSKRS  TO  MATCH  YOUR 
uniform.  Buy  of  the  makers  and  save  dollars. 

Cut  a  Hiiiii]>le  liLsUle  your  jircNciit  tiiiirorni, 
[;ivi*  wuiHt  iiieaHUrt?  and  liiHhlc  Ic^-Kt'uiti 
Icnmti,  (iIko  joiir  heiKlit  and  weight.  Sihi-- 
occiipftiliin  and  any  H|jfrlal  style  ruquin-d. 
Sfiid  tli<-s4>  Willi  $-1.00  and  trnuHtTH  will  be 
niudf  and  Hhipped  qiilrkly  by  parcel  ]>osl. 

ir  for  niiy  rt-aenn  ytm  arc  nui  iuitiBKe<),  return  troiiBers; 
money    will    ^^^>   refnnili-il,    Ifl^heitt    Imnlt  r<*fert'Ti(?cs. 

AltlKKKAN  lINIFOKn  COMPANY 
114  Fourth  A\<>iiuf,  New  York  CHj 

Lttrgi-Hl  Viiif.irm  Miiki-rn  hi  Awricn. 


ENGINe's '^rtOM  '2  TO  40  M,P.  PALME'W'lBHiitSlS'.^fl 

IIM:  STOCK  '  C  OS  WCO%  »!C<*N»i  J' 


(KING  BY  NAIL 
^AT4%INTEREST 

[  m 

m 

CEND  today  for  our  free  book- 
^  let  '*F*'  explaining  clearly 
why  it  will  be  to  your  advan- 
tage  to   deposit   your  money 
with  this   old-established  Sav- 
ings Bank  at  4%  interest. 

theCitizensSavings&TrustCo. 

CLEVELAND,0.     Cft  CWITAL&SUWLUS* ■,500,000.00 
:   ASSETS  OVM  9U  MILLION  :DOU.AIIS  ISHmiiiiiiiDiiliS:' 

BtiyMOBEMA  Colons  and  Get 


Complete  Correspondence  Course  *n  Shofl 
Card  «nd  .Sign  Writii.K  with  eet  of  brushe 
—ALL  FRtJEI    NOKEM  A  COLORS  are  th 
set.    TnB  bE'ITKltlNO  COUKSR  ia  Wonder/ui. 
ritora  Mftke  Big  SALARIES  or  larjre  ' 
f^hopa.   LettorinK  fa  e       "  ' 


Show  Card 
itfionnSien 

y  to  fearn.   lllustrsled  Circular  and  In- 
forfimtlon'FREtT     NOBEMA  CS.    MFG.  CO..  CHICaGO.  ILL. 


mission  accomplished.  There  were  other 
able  men  on  that  board.  But  he  did 
discover  to  the  Government  an  un- 
limited capacity  for  vi^ork  and  for  mas- 
tery and  digestion  of  detail.  I  cite 
only  one  thing:  the  freight  schedule 
of  the  commission.  Lane  drew  up  that 
schedule.  Before  his  time  it  had  been 
considered  a  thing  almo.st  impossible. 
Had  a  Government  statistician  done 
it,  he  might  have  let  his  reputation 
and  his  career  rest  on  that  one 
performance.  This,  too,  was  noted: 
Lane's  decisions  usually  held.  They 
stood  the  test  of  the  higher  courts.  He 
came  to  Washington  preceded  by  a 
double  set  of  rumors.  Some  one  had 
spread  the  report  among  muckrakers 
and  reformers  that  he  had  made  his 
peace  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  had 
got  his  appointment  by  railroad  in- 
fluence. On  the  other  hand,  the  rail- 
roads were  sure  that  he  was  an  "an- 
archist." Railroad  influence  among  our 
elected  representatives  nearly  robbed 
him  of  the  appointment.  Washington 
understood  before  long  that  he  was  no- 
body's man;  just  one  who  did  his  job 
justly  and  mighty  well.  As  always,  he 
grew  popular.  He  likes  the  society  of 
his  kind;  with  his  trick  of  conversation, 
his  genuine  friendliness,  and  his  quiet 
Scotch  wit,  he  is  your  ideal  dinner 
guest.  Then,  too,  there  is  Mrs.  Lane, 
another  story  and  one  equally  pleasant 
in  the  telling.  Here  and  there,  as  time 
went  on,  a  Lane  presidential  boom 
boomed  for  a  day  and  died  out  in 
laughter  when  the  awful  secret  of  his 
birth  stood  revealed. 

Then  his  own  party  came  into  power. 
A  month  before  Wilson's  inauguration 
a  Washington  correspondent  met  him 
on  Sixteenth  Street  and  stopped  to  talk 
politics.  "Wilson  appears  to  be  a  fine 
fellow,"  said  Lane;  "I  hope  I  get  a 
chance  to  meet  him  and  to  know  him." 
The  chance  came,  speedily  and  unex- 
pectedly. Four  days  before  the  inau- 
guration President  Wilson  invited  him 
to  become  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Lane's  Monument 

SO  far  as  anyone  could  then  perceive, 
this  was  the  most  important  practical 
department  in  the  new  government;  for 
no  one  dreamed  that  the  year  1914  was 
to  see  the  world  transformed.  The  In- 
terior Department,  which  is  a  catch- 
all for  land  administration,  conserva- 
tion, Indian  affairs,  patents,  pensions, 
mines,  Alaska,  and  what  not,  comes 
closest  of  all  Federal  departments  to 
the  people.  Moreover,  the  somewhat 
dramatic  events  of  the  Taft  Admin- 
istration had  given  it  a  new  importance. 
Our  natural  resources,  we  had  found, 
were  getting  out  of  our  hands.  That 
socialization  of  resources  which  is  fast 
coming  in  Europe  must  come  in  the 
United  States  also  if  we  are  to  hold  the 
pace.  And  the  disposal  of  our  resources 
lay  mostly  in  the  power  of  this  depart- 
ment. Yet  when  Wilson,  rather  unex- 
pectedly, gave  the  portfolio  to  Lane, 
the  wiseacres  of  Washington  said : 
"Well,  that's  going  to  be  well  taken  care 
of;  we  shan't  have  to  worry  about  the 
Interior  Department." 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  war — a 
stock  phrase  nowadays — I  suppose  that 
we,  the  public,  should  have  heard  a 
great  deal  more  about  Lane  and  his 
job.  That  is  another  curiosity  of  his 
luck.  And,  indeed,  the  war  has  been 
a  practical  handicap  to  him  and  to  his 
department.  When  he  took  up  the  work 
the  first  battle  was  nearly  won :  our  re- 
maining natural  resources  were  largely 
withdrawn  into  Government  control. 
Lane's  task  was  more  one  of  develop- 
ment; of  getting  them  properly  used. 
Much  of  this  work  must  be  done 
through  Congress.  The  war  arrived 
toward  the  end  of  the  session,  and  Con- 
gress, busy  with  the  tangled  problems  of 
neutrality,  had  little  time  to  spare. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  matter 
of  water-power  sites.  Previous  admin- 
istrations had  got  most  of  the  unoc- 
cupied sites  withdrawn,  which  was  im- 
portant. Water  power  means  perpetual 
electric  power.  Coal  must  give  out 
some  day.  Then,  unless  invention  finds 
meanwhile  another  means  of  utilizing 
the  good  old  sun,  we  shall  be  down  to 
water.  The  sites  are  withdrawn  to  the 
end  that  no  monopolist,  two  generations 
from  now,  may  own  the  heart  of  our 
industry.  The  next  step  is  to  get  them 
used.  "This  cannot  be  done  extensively, 
as  things  stand,  because  capital  re- 
quires security.  'The  Administration  bill 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  lease  these  sites  for  fifty-year 
terms,  under  guarantees  which  will  re- 
tain the  final  ownership  for  the  people, 
had  to  take  its  chances  with  the  press- 


CLEAR         A  SiELL 

HE  BEAUTY  of 
SONORA  TONE 

^^=^  H  E  wooden  Sound  Cham- 
ber  of  the  Sonora  is  of  ex- 
quisite manufacture,  perfect  in 
design  and  skillful  in  workman- 
ship. It  is  built  with  the  same 
care  and  thought  as  a  fine  violin. 

It  is  responsible  more  than 
any  other  one  feature  for  the 
wonderful  mellow  tone  for 
which  the  Sonora  was  given 
Highest  Award  and  a  Gold 
Medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  and  the  only  pho- 
nograph to  he  so  honored. 

/'rices .-  SjJ.  Sjo.  $73.  $IOO.  $135. 
$130.  S223.  $300,  and  $1000. 

Call  on  the  Sonora  dealer  in  your  town 
lie  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  superiorii 
Sonora  Phonographs,  and  you  will  learn 
ihe  Sonora  Phonograph  is  the  best. 

Thf  Motor-Mtter  on  OMr  Inviniitlf 
shows   when   it   is   ntcessary   to  rf- 
zvind  :  an  fxclusive  Sonora  fi-aturt. 
Stnd  for  iltustraud  booklrt 
SONOKA    PHONOGRAPH  COTRPORAl 

Ukokiik  K.  Bkiohtbon,  PreHident 
.Main  OfBce«  nii.l  Sales  Kooiiis  67  Rea.l^  St.,  New 
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•'WAKE  UP  AMERICA  ' 

The  A.  B.  C. 
of  National  Defense 

By  JULIUS  MULLER.      Price  $1.00  net 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  says:  "It  tells, 
with  directness  and  precision,  and  with 
convincing  authority,  what  every  in- 
terested citizen  wants  to  know." 

The  Invasion  of 
America 

By  JULIUS  MULLER.      Price  $1.25  net 

The  Times  says:  "  Mr.  Muller  tells 
his  thrilling  tale  simply  and  with  great 
plausibility,  making  application  in 
story  form  of  the  principles  in  'The 
A.  B.  C.  of  National  Defense.'" 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY,  681  fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


POMPEIAN 

□LIVE  OIL 

ALWAYS  FRESH 

THE  STANDARD  IMPdItTlEbibUVE  OIL 


LAW 


STUDY  AT  HOME 
BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

Only  rwnonized  rMi.lenl  law  sclioc.l  in  U.  S.,  ( onlerrliig  UegrW  of 
lliiriiclor  of  Laws— LL.B. — by  r«rrt*ti|ioriderlce.     Only  law  dcliool  iB 
LI.  S.  roniUicling  sdindnrd  resilient  school  stmI  giving  santf  InttrWh 
tiiin,  by  mail.    Over  450  class-room  lecliires.    Facility  of  over  f* 
prominent  lawyers.      (iuarantee  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  barf 
animation.   Only  law  achool  giving  Complete  Conme  in  Oratory  M 
Pnblic  Speaking.     School  liigliiy  en.lorsed  and  recomrnenile'i  liy  Ho 
Onlcial»,  llnsiness  Jlen,  Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.   Only  instlw. 
linn  ol  ill  kin. I  in  the    world.    Send  to.lav  for  l.arire  HandsomMy 
IlhKlralcd  Prnsppcln».    Special  cnnrs.  s  for  Hii~ine.«  M'eii  ai  d  ll.ankelB. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  UW,  454  Adverlisiiig  BUg.,  Chiiago,  ID. 


procured  lor  electrical,  chemical,  automobile,  eneineeN 
ing  andotherinventions.  Booklet  free.  Best  reference*. 
MASON,  FENWICK & LAWKENCB 

-  Established  1861.  WashillKton,  D.  C,  Now  York  and  Chicago 


Patent  What  You  Invent. 


It  may  be  valuable.  Writ* 
iiie.    No  attorney's  fee  nDtU 
patent  Is  allowcil.    Katnl..  1882.    "Inventor's  Onide"  PRBBl 
Franklin  II.  Hough,  5»tt  Loan  ti  Trust  Bldg.,  Hashlngtoo,  D.  C. 
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ing  measures  of  a  war  session.  It  had, 
too,  opposition  from  those  who  gave  an 
antique  interpretation  to  State  rights 
and  those  whose  personal  interests  ran 
contrary  to  the  measure.  It  passed  the 
House,  but  it  stuck  in  the  Senate.  It 
will  come  up  again,  and  this  time  it 
must  fight  its  way  through  the  busiest 
session  of  Congress  we  shall  have 
known  since  the  Civil  War.  The  same 
will  happen  with  certain  bills  regarding 
Alaska,  which  is  just  now  very  much 
the  province  of  this  department.  Pre- 
vious administrations  stopped  the  loot 
of  Alaska.  It  is  for  Lane  to  develop 
Alaska.  He  is  building  in  the  Terri- 
tory the  first  government-owned  rail- 
road in  our  history;  that  experiment 
will  be  studied  narrowly  in  the  day 
when  the  Republic  considers  taking  over 
all  our  common  carriers.  The  Alaskan  i 
Railroad  may  be  Lane's  monument. 

A  Fine,  Large  Job 

IN  an  institution  like  the  Interior  De- 
partment, which  has  many  branches 
and  embraces  many  diverse  activities, 
the  administrative  head  has  two  courses 
open.  He  may  leave  it  all  to  the  heads 
of  his  departments,  making  only  an 
occasional  decision,  or  he  may  buckle 
down  to  learn  and  supervise  details. 
The  latter  is  the  harder  course;  in- 
evitably it  was  the  one  Lane  chose.  The 
problem  of  his  family  and  his  secre- 
taries is  not  to  keep  him  at  work,  but 
to  keep  him  from  work.  He  tends  to 
push  the  engine  too  hard.  He  has  gone 
into  details  with  every  bureau  of  the 
department.  Ask  him  about  Indians, 
conservation,  Alaska,  mines,  pensions, 
patents,  and  he  returns  you  the  accurate 
and  comprehensible  answers  as  though 
he  had  been  all  his  life  an  expert  on 
Indians,  conservation,  and  all  the  rest. 
"When  any  news  comes  up  in  the  In- 
terior Department,"  said  a  Washington 
correspondent,  "I  see  the  Secretary  if 
I  can.  He  seems  always  to  know  as 
much  about  the  question  as  the  sub- 
ordinate in  charge,  and  he  has  the  art 
of  telling  about  it.  There's  Alaska,  for 
example.  I  suppose  he  understands 
Alaskan  affairs  more  thoroughly  and 
comprehensively  than  three-quarters  of 
the  officials  who  have  been  on  the 
ground  for  years." 

The  wiseacres  of  Washington  guessed 
right.  The  Interior  Department  has 
been  going  ahead,  doing  one  of  the 
biggest  jobs  in  its  history,  and  in  this 
time  of  stress  and  distress,  of  new  na- 
tional problems  forced  on  us  from  the 
outside,  the  President  and  Congress 
need  waste  no  time  with  its  troubles. 
They  are  too  well  handled.  There  sits 
Lane,  ineligible  for  higher  honors — even 
in  this  crisis  for  promotion  to  Secretary 
of  State — and  quietly  performs  a  fine, 
large  job.  It  is  a  pity  that  I  cannot  boom 
Lane  for  the  presidency ;  he  would  make 
such  a  candidate.  It  occurred  to  me 
years  ago  that  this  was  the  answer  to 
his  character:  he  is  what  the  insincere 
politician  pretends  or  aspires  to  be.  The 
insincere  politician,  to  begin  with,  as- 
sumes that  he  sweats  merely  for  service; 
that  he  is  only  looking  to  do  a  job  for 
the  people.  Now  this,  I  think,  is  really 
true  of  Lane.  In  all  his  wind-blown 
career  he  has  been  passing  by  chances 
to  make  money  and  to  gain  honors  be- 
cause his  absorbing  interest  is  govern- 
ment along  the  lines  of  his  belief.  Every 
time  he  has  been  offered  a  position  he 
has  had  to  face  the  question :  "How  can 
I  manage  to  live  on  that  salary?"  Ho 
says  that  he  would  like  to  have  money: 
but  I  have  never  heard  him  so  scornful 
as  when  he  mentions  those  who  make 
money,  or  "what  money  will  buy"  the 
end  and  aim  of  their  careers. 

Orator,  Poet,  Moralist 

AGAIN,  the  politician  assumes  at 
.  least  to  be  the  friend  of  the  people, 
to  love  all  mankind.  Hence  the  "Well, 
well,  my  boy!"  and  the  clinging  hand- 
shake, so  fatuous  when  badly  done,  so 
convincing  when  the  insincere  politician 
has  histrionic  powers.  Now  Lane  really 
does  love  this,  his  world.  He  has  a 
genuine,  friendly  interest  in  every  life 
which  creeps  and  crawls  on  the  planet, 
from  that  of  his  brindle  bulldog  to 
that  of  his  exalted  chief.  The  sym- 
pathetic heart  is  the  mother  of  tact;  be- 
cause he  has  that  kind  of  heart  his  tact 
is  genuine,  not  forced.  Finally,  the 
average  politician  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  he  can  do  the  job — any  job  in 
the  gift  of  the  people.  Now,  what  with 
his  big  understanding,  his  trick  of  con- 
trolling men,  his  talent  for  mastering 
detail:-!  and  running  the  thread  of  un- 
derstanding through  the  tangled  web. 
Lane  seems  big  enough  for  any  position 


%ods''  Sauces ''Relishes  ^  Condimeiits 
Pure  -  Clean-made  lAppetizin^ 


The  Work  ers  and  Their  Work 


Th 


an 


ere  is  more  than  the  raising  of  seeds,  the  scientific  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetabl 
d  the  maintenance  of  model  kitchens  in  securing  the  perfection  of  Heinz  products 
There  is  that  pride  in  making  the  best — a  loyal  devotion  to  the  Heinz  idea 
all  the  workers  in  the  "Home  of  the  57." 

Heinz  excellence  comes  from  enthusiastic,  cheerful  work  and  love  of  achieve 
ment  as  well  as  from  superior  materials  and  facilities. 


HEINZ 
Chili  Sauce 

a  delightful  and  appe- 
tizing relish  For  hot  of 
cold  meats  of  all  kinds. 


HEINZ 
Baked  Beans 

have  that  rich,  nutty  fla- 
vor found  only  in  genuine 
oven-baked  beans, 
while  selected  pork  and 
delicious  tomato  sauce 
give  them  the  real  home- 
baked  quality. 


HEINZ 
Preserved  Sweet 
Pickles 

Gherkins  and  mixed 
pickles  preserved  in 
Heinz  line  old  malt 
vinegar  with  granulated 
sugar  and  spices — the 
perfection  of  pickle  zest 
ar.d  flavor. 


HEINZ 

IbmatoSoup 

Real  cream,  fresh,  sweet  and 
pure,  gives  quality  to  Heinz 
Cream  Soups.  Every  taste  re- 
veals the  quality.  No  meat  stock 
is  used.  The  finest  spices  grown 
add  flavor.  But  the  real  secret 
of  their  good  ta^e  is  the  Heinz 
method  of  preparation. 

CREAM  OF  TOMATO  SOUP 

A  rich  puree  of  fresh,  ripe  tomatoes  pro- 
duces Heinz  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup. 

CREAM  OF  PEA  SOUP 

From  fresh  green  peas,  seledted  and  picked 
over,  comes  Heinz  Cream  of  Pea  Soup. 

CREAM  OF  CELERY  SOUP 

Crisp,  white,  full-flavored  celery  is  the  basis 
of  Heinz  Cream  of  Celery  Soup. 


HEINZ 
Tomato  Ketchup 

Made  from  fresh  toma- 
toes ripened  on  the  vines, 
and  filled  hot  from  kettles 
directly  into  the  bottles. 
Its  flavor  is  simply  per- 
fect. 


HEINZ 
Spaghetti 

(A  ritalienne).  Cooked 
ready  to  serve  with  rich 
cheese  and  a  sauce  of 
red-ripe  tomatoes,  skill- 
fully spiced  and  sea- 
soned. 


HEINZ 
Dill  Pickles 

Thoroughly  permeated 
with  the  appetizing  Dill 
flower  taste  and  agree- 
ably spiced  and  sea- 
soned. 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  made  in  Canada 
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THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 

Simplicity  and  Results  versus  an 
Eyefull  of  Motor  Mechanism 


OHN  TIMES,  the  histo- 
rian of  American  inven- 
tion, says  that  the  history 
of  every  mechanical  develop- 
ment has  been  from  crude 

directness  at  the  start  to  extreme  and 
burdensome  complexity — then  lo?ifinished 
simplicity  that  makes  the  complex  stage 
seem  absurd. 

*      *  * 

Fulton's  Steamboat  had  a  single  cast- 
iron  cylinder  and  one  piston. 

Marine  driving  power  was  at  the  stage 
of  enormous  quadruple  expansion  engines 
when  Parsons  invented  the  Steam  Turbine 
in  1884. 

In  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1897,  was  in- 
vented a  new  type  of  turbine  fan  for 
moving  air. 


Franklin  Direct- Air-CooHng  Gets  Rid  of  these  177  Water-Cooling  Parts 


1  Radiator. 

2  Steel  washers  for  fan  bearing. 
2  Felt  washers  for  fan  bearing. 

I  Retainer  for  felt  washer  for  fan 
bearing 

I  Adjusting  nut  for  fan  hearing. 
1  Check  nut  for  fan  bearing  adjusting 
nut. 

1  Lock  washer  for  fan  bearing  adjust- 
ing nut. 

1  Bracket  for  fan  on  engine  frame. 
I  Nut  for  fan  shaft. 
1  Washer  for  fan  shaft. 

1  Lock  nut  for  fan  shaft. 

2  Nuts  to  attach  fan  bracket  to  engine 
frame. 

2  Lock  washers  for  fan  bracket  nuts, 
1  Fan    driving  sheave   and  starting 

ratchet,  lower. 
1  Fan  belt. 

1  Grease  cup  for  fan. 

2  Bearings,  complete,  for  fan  shaft, 
(each  end). 

1  Filler  cap  for  radiator. 
1  Gasket  (or  radiator  filler  cup. 
I  Strainer  for  radiator  filler. 
1  Drain  cock,  complete,  for  radiator 
outlet. 

1  Body  for  radiator  outlet  drain  cock. 
1  Sleeve  for  radiator  outlet  drain  cock. 
1  Gask  ct  for  radiator  oul  let  drain  cock. 
1  Strainer  for  radiator  out  let  drain  cock. 
I  Spring  washer  for  radiator  outlet 

drain  cock 
1  Nut  for  radiator  cutlet  drain  cock. 
1  Cotter  pin  for  radiator  outlet  drain 


cock. 

1  Bracket  to  attach  radiator. 
1  Stud  pl.ite  for  bottom  of  radiator. 
1  Stud  for  radiator  bottom  plate. 
■I  Shims  for  radiator  attaching  studs. 
4  Nuts  for  radiator  attaching  studs. 
4  Washers  for  radiator  attaching  studs. 
4  Washers,   notched,   for  radiator 

attaching  studs. 
4  Lock  washers  for  radiator  attaching 

studs. 
1  Lace  for  radiator. 

1  Hose  connection  from  radiator  to 
motor. 

2  Hose  clamps. 

1  Tie  rod  between  radiator  and  dash. 

2  Cap  screws  for  tie  rod  on  radintor. 
2  Lock  vvashers  for  tie  rod  cap  screw. 
I  Shield  for  under  radiator. 

1  Fan  assembled  complete. 

I  Fan  spider  with  blades  and. pulley. 

4  Blades  for  fan  spider. 

1  Fan  shaft. 

1  (-one  for  fan  bearing. 

'  Ball  races  lor  fan  bearing. 

2  Ball  retainers  for  fan  bearing. 
16  Steel  Halls  for  fan  bearing. 

i  Hump. 

4  Cap  screws  to  attach  pump  to  engine. 
4  Lock  washers  for  pump  attaching 
screws. 

1  Pump  body,  with  bushing. 

2  Dowels  for  pump  body. 
1  Hushing  for  pump  body. 

I  (JIand  nut  for  pump  body  bushing. 
1  Packing  for  pump. 


This  application  of  x\\^  turbine  principle 
to  the  rotary  fan^  moving  vastly  larger 
bodies  of  air  than  was  ever  before  possible, 
has  in  less  than  a  generation  set  many 
lines  of  invention  forward  fifty  years  and 
has  all  but  revolutionized  certain  well- 
known  industries. 

It  is  this  principle  that  is  behind  the 
Franklin  System  of  Direct- Air- Cooling 
— the  biggest  step  ever  taken  in  the  simplifi- 
cation of  the  Motor  Car, 


Think  of  it!  Here  is  an  engine  with 
no  water  to  carry,  none  of  the  annoyances 
that  go  with  water — freed  of  the  177  parts 
of  the  complicated  water-cooling  system. 

If  you  want  a  clear  idea  of  just  what  it 
means  to  get  rid  of  these  177  water-cool- 
ing parts,  step  into  a  repair  shop.  Look 
at  the  honey-comb  radiator,  with  its  5000 

cells,  its  pipes,  pump, 
connections — a  com- 
plex system  of  small- 
bore water  passages, 
inviting  trouble  from 
leaks,  from  mud  and 
sediment,  from  freez- 
ing and  boiling. 


2  Pump  covers,  with  bushing. 

I  Gasket  for  pump. 

8  Screws  for  pump  cover. 

1  Bushing  for  pump  cover, 

1  Pump  impeller. 

1  Pin  for  pump  impeller. 

1  Cross  for  pump  driving  shaft. 

1  Pump  shaft,  short,  lor  Impeller. 

1  Pump  shaft,  long,  lor  outside  driv- 
ing gear. 

1  Outside  driving  gear  for  pump. 

1  Bushing,  long,  for  pump  shaft. 

1  Bushing,  short,  for  pump  shaft. 

1  Key  for  pump  shaft. 

I  Drain  pipe  for  pump. 

I  Cap  for  pump  drain  pipe. 

1  Grease  cup  for  pump. 

1  Brass  pipe  on  top  of  cylinders,  for 
water  circulation. 

1  Brass  pipe  on  side  of  cylinders,  lor 
water  circulation. 

6  Studs  for  water  circulation  pipes. 

6  Lock  washers  for  water  circulation 
pipe  studs. 

6  Nuts  for  water  circulation  pipe  studs. 
Gaskets  for  water  circulation  pipes. 

1  Hose  connection  from  radiator  to 
motor. 

2  Clamps  for  rubber  hose  connection 
from  radiator  to  motor. 

1  Hose  connection  from  pump  to  motor. 
1  Hose  connection,  radiator  to  pump. 
4  Clamps  for  rubber  hose. 
6  Studs   to  attach  water  circulation 
pipes. 

6  Nuts  for  water  circulation  pipe  studs. 


With  this  complicated,  trouble-inviting  water-cooling  system,  compare  the  simplicity  of  Franklin  Direct-Air-  Cool- 
ing—  its  only  moving  part  a  powerful  turbine  fan,  which  is  itself  part  of  the  fly  wheel.  No  water  to  carry — no 
leaks,  no  freezing,  no  boiling.  The  Franklin  is  the  only  car  that  can  run  100  miles  on  low  gear,  regardless  of  locality, 
weather  or  road  conditions,  and  it  holds  the  world's  record  for  oil  economy — 1046  miles  on  a  gallon  of  oil. 


Look  at  the  Frank- 
lin Engine!  The  only 
moving  part  in  the 
Direct-Air  -  Cooling 
System  is  the  air-suc- 
tion fan,  and  that fan  is 
itself partof  the  fly  wheel. 

Nothing  to  get 
loose,  nothing  to  break 
down,  nothing  to  oil, 
nothing  to  adjust, 
nothing  to  replace. 


^'""l^sT^^^mT::":"-    FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 

The  Most  Advanced  Type  of  Motor 
Construction  in  the  Automobile  World 


Inspect  the  Franklin  chassis!  Notice 
the  freedom  from  all  torque  rods  and 
reach  rods.  Notice  the  one-piece  fasten- 
ing of  the  full -elliptic  springs— eliminating 
the  usual  links,  pins  and  other  forgings. 

No  superfluous  parts  to  driving  system. 
The  single-unit  direct-connected  starter 
does  away  with  the  gears  on  the  fly  wheel 
and  the  attendant  shifting  mechanism. 

The  transmission  foot-brake  does  away 
with  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  usual  rods,  rod 
ends  and  pins. 

^      *  * 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  such  sim- 
plicity means  in  the  life  of  the  car,  in  the 
ease  of  control,  the  saving  of  time, 
trouble  and  upkeep  expense. 

It  is  the  mec/ianical  cornplexity  of  the 
average  car  that  drives  its  upkeep  cost  so 
unreasonably  high. 

Nobody  knows  diis  fact  better  than  the  Used  Car 
Dealer,  who  is  confronted 
every  day  with  the  problem 
of   selling   cars  with  too 
much  machinery. 

The  motorist  who  takes 
efficiency  as  his  measure  of 
value,  rather  than  quantity 
of  mechanism,  should  know 
the  Franklin  Car — the  most 
advanced  type  of  motor  co7i- 
struction  in  the  automobile 
world. 


The  fundamental  design 
of  the  Franklin  is  so  far  in 
advance  that  the  earliest 
Franklin  Cars  produced  are 
doing  gf)f)d  service  today. 

I  he  I'Vanklin  was  first 
four -cylinder  car  built  in 
America — and  a  six-cylinder 
car  when  cars  in  general  were 
still  in  the  four-cylinder 
stage. 

The  Franklin  cylinders  had 
valves'in-head  thirteen  years 


before  automobile  designers  in  general  took  them  up. 
The  Franklin  was  the  first  car  with  the  throttle 
control — first  with  the  si7igle  intake  trimk — the  first  to 
establish  automatic  lubrication — the  first  to  use  full- 
elliptic  springs  without  reaches — the  first  light-^i- eight 
car,  and  the  only  flexibly  constructed  car  today. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Franklin  Company  to  build 
a  car  that  will  perform  a  service  for  the  man  who 
owns  it  and  for  the  dealer  who  sells  it. 


The  Franklin  is  the  only  car  that  has  averaged 
32.8  a?td  32.1  miles  to  the  gallo?i  of  gasoline  i?i  two 
Natio7ial  Tests.  It  is  the  only  six-cylinder  car  that 
ever  went  55  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

It  is  the  car  that  is  absolutely  f^ee  from  tire 
troubles^  and  delivers  its  owners  an  average  of  9630 
miles  to  the  set  of  tires. 

It  is  the  only  car  that  can  run  100  miles  on  low 
gear^  anywhere,  any  time. 

It  is  the  car  that  holds  the  world's  record  for  oil 
econo7ny — 1046  miles  on  a  gallon  of  oil. 

It  is  the  only  car  men  and  women,  old  and  young, 
can  ride  in  all  day  without  fatigue. 

It  costs  less  to  run  than  the  cheapest  car  made. 
Performance,  service,  not  "features"  —  this  is  the 


principle  of  the  Franklin  Car. 


The  Franklin  Chassis  exhibited  to  the  Engineering  Class  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  as  a  demonstration 
of  finished  simplicity  in  motor  car  design.  Notice  the  freedom  from  all  torque  rods  and  reach  rods.  Notice  the  one- 
piece  fastening  of  the  full-elliptic  springs-eliminating  the  usual  links,  pins  and  other  forgings.  Consider  what  such 
simplicity  means  in  the  life  of  the  car,  in  the  ease  of  control,  the  saving  of  time,  trouble  and  upkeep  expense. 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Kcadstn — tJIO.t,  F.  0. 1.  Srracuit.  .V  Y 
Actual  Scait  tf'tlcht,  2566  Pnimis 
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POMPEIIAN  BRONZE 
V  SCREEN  CLOTH  > 

1  LASTS  AS  LONG  AS  YOUR  HOUSE  f 


Permanently  Fortify  Your  Home 

DON'T  give  the  fever- breeding  flies  and  malaria-carrying 
mosquitoes  a  chance  to  reach  your  family  and  yourself. 
Pompeiian  Bronze  Screen  Clotb  assures  permanent  protec- 
tion against  all  forms  of  insect  pests.  It  is  strong  (its  copper 
substitutes  are  not).  It  is  unaffected  by  the  worst  climatic  condi- 
tions encountered.  Pompeiian  Bronze  Screen  Cloth  is  woven 
from  solid  bronze  wires.  It  never  needs  painting  —  never  rusts 
out  —  needs  no  renewing,  save  when  damaged  by  accident.  We 
weave  a  Red  String  into  the  selvage  of  every  yard  of  genuine 
Pompeiian  Bronze,  making  it  easy  of  identification.  Ask  your 
hardware  dealer  for  it.  Insist  upon  seeing  the  Red  String. 
Send  for  our  book  —  "  Permanent  Protection  **  —  of  vital  interest 
to  every  householder. 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

65  STERLING  STREET,  CUNTON,  MASS. 

First  weavers  of  wire  by  power  in  the  world.  Makers  of  Clinton  Wire 
Lath  —  the  first  metal  lath  produced  and  the  best  to-day  for  stucco 
and  inside  work.  Interesting  book  of  "Stucco  Houses,"  showing 
many  types,  sent  upon  request. 
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— even,  that  of  the  American  presidency, 
unique  in  this  world,  I  suppose,  for 
scope  and  strain. 

Another  thing  occurs  to  me  as  I  pull 
together  my  recollections  of  Lane;  this 
citizen  of  alien  birth  is  to  me  a  pattern 
of  the  old-fashioned  American  who 
flourished  in  the  ante  bellum  days,  when 
we  were  all  pretty  much  of  one  type, 
and  not,  as  now,  of  many  types.  Even 
his  early  environment  fits  the  picture; 
that  house  founded  on  the  Bible,  where- 
from  the  able  boy  was  picked  for  the 
ministry — it  was  our  American  home  in 
1840,  say.  His  oratory  has  the  touch 
of  periodical  rhetoric  which  marked 
the  oratory  that  our  fathers  spouted  on 
Commencement  Day,  and  which  the 
West  still  loves.  Mind  you,  I  speak  not 
in  scorn  concerning  that  school  of  ex- 
pression. A  hundred  years  from  now  it 
may  rank  as  high  in  critical  esteem  as 
the  restrained  realism  now  in  fashion. 
But  take  his  oration  on  the  opening  of 
the  San  Francisco  Exposition  or  his 
brochure  "The  Flag  Maker,"  match 
them  with  any  old  collection  of  Ameri- 
can oratory,  and  they  fit  the  picture 
and  fit  it  well.  His  reports,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  masterful  pieces  of  straight 
modern  writing.  He  could  be  a  phrase 
maker  if  he  tried.  He  summed  up  the 
American  Indian  for  all  time  when  he 
called  him  in  his  report  for  1914  "this 
soldier-sportsman."  His  last  report 
calls  the  period  following  the  Civil  War 
"the  era  of  splendid  giving."  He  it  was 
who  called  the  American  pioneer  a 
"mystic  materialist." 

He  has  a  secret,  guilty  intellectual 
passion  which  I  should  hesitate  to  re- 
veal were  I  booming  him  for  the  presi- 
dency. He  loves  poetry;  since  he  is  of 
Scotch  blood,  he  loves  literature  of  all 
kinds,, but  poetry  especiallv.  He  even 
likes  to  read  it  aloud,  giving  it  expres- 
sion with  that  fine  resonant  voice  of  his. 
Now,  to  my  mind,  tainted,  I  suppose,  by 
the  study  of  European  models,  his  taste 
is  too  much  for  the  sentimental  and  the 
prettified.  He  has  no  patience  with  any- 
thing that  reveals  the  unpleasant.  Zola 
is  to  him  an  offense.  We  can  argue  this 
subject  by  the  hour;  and  while  my  over- 
soul  is  saying  "mush!"  I  have  no  doubt 
that  his  is  saying  "offal!"  But  such 
was  the  taste  of  our  fathers  in  the  time 
when  there  was  a  real  American  type. 


P»T.Orr. 


The  1916  Edition  of 

The  American  Year  Book 

IS  NOW  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 


A  Record  of  the  Events  and 
Progress  of  the  Year  1915 

IT  contains  approximately  nine  hundred  pages,  is  2% 
inches  thick,  weighs  over  two  pounds,  is  six  inches 
wide  and  eight  inches  high.  It  records,  explains,  and 
combines  the  events  and  progress  of  the  year.  It  is  not 
an  encyclop;fdia  nor  an  almanac.  It  takes  up  one  by  one 
the  great  fields  of  human  activity;  history,  politics,  gov- 
ernment, legislation,  industry,  science,  the  arts,  educa- 
tion, trade,  agriculture,  social  reforms,  foreign  relations, 
literature,  religion,  and  many  others.  In  each  field  the 
Year  Book  tells  in  clear  narrative  what  has  been  done  and 
relates  events  connected  one  to  the  other.  The  view  it 
gives  of  the  year  is  broad  and  complete.  It  is  a  marvel 
of  accurate  information,  carefully  compiled  and  clearly 
presented  by  expert  writers  of  authority. 

READ  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  regular  price  of  the  American  Year  Book  is 
Three  Dollars  (or  when  sent  by  mail  $3.25),  and  if  pur- 
chased separately  it  can  nowhere  be  obtained  at  a  lower  price.    The  subscription 
price  of  The  Outlook  is  Three  Dollars.    The  1916  edition  of  the  American  Year 
Book  contains  the  record  of  the  full  year  1915  and  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 

SEND  US  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  NOW 

and  we  will  enter  your  name  on  our  subscription  list  to  receive  The  Outlook  every  week  for  one 
year.  We  will  also  senrl  you,  all  charges  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  a  copy 
of  the  American  Year  ]5ook.  Then  you  send  us  One  Dollar  a  month  for  three  consecutive 
months.   This  is  the  way  it  figures  out: 


THE  OUTLOOK,  S2  weeks,  regular  price  .... 
The  American  Year  Book,  carriage  prepaid,  regular  price 


$3.00 
3.25 


Total  value  6.25 

BOTH  FOR  ONLY  FOUR  DOLLARS 

We  have  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Year  Book  at  our  disposal  in  connection  with 
this  offer.     Do  not  delay.     Fill  out  and  mail  the  accompanying  coupon  with  One  Dollar  to-day. 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

The  Onllonk  Cuvipany,  JiJ  /■'nut //i  Aveti'ie,  New  York: 

I  herewith  send  you  the  accompanying  remittance  of  One  Dollar  and  agree  to  send  you  One  Dollar  a 
month  additional  for  three  consecutive  months  in  acceptance  of  your  offer  to  send  me  The  Outlook  for 
fifty-two  weeks  and  a  copy  of  the  American  Year  Book,  all  charges  prepaid  if  sent  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States,  as  per  your  advertisement  in  Collier's  Weekly. 
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Address- 


Lane  for  President  ?    Oh,  no! 

LIBERAL  though  he  is,  he  resembles 
i  the  older  type  of  liberal.  Democracy 
is  to  his  mind  opportunity.  He  believes 
in  nothing  which  unnecessarily  hampers 
the  able  individual  in  fighting  or  tam- 
ing the  forces  of  this  world.  "The  prac- 
tical common  factor  in  religion,"  he 
said  once,  "is  the  desire  of  progress  in 
good  things.  Those  fellows  who  built 
the  West  and  did  it  honestly,  their  work 
was  a  kind  of  religion."  That  is  his 
quarrel  with  Socialism  or  Collectivism 
or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  a  modern 
movement  toward  taking  competition 
out  of  industrial  affairs.  But,  like  all 
the  more  intelligent  and  advanced  in 
his  school  of  thought,  he  sees  that  we 
cannot  go  on  justly  without  a  deal  of 
cooperation  in  method  and  a  deal  of 
protection  against  the  unfair  activity 
of  able  individuals.  For  this  reason  he 
is  a  conservationist,  and  was  one  long 
before  conservation  became  his  job. 

One  who  tries  to  find  a  metaphor  for 
progress  lights  most  often,  I  think,  on 
the  figure  of  a  battle.  First  comes  the 
picket  Hue;  then  the  advanced  bat- 
talions. Almost  invariably  the  pickets 
are  a  set  of  glorified  "damned  fools." 
There  was  John  Brown,  trying  to  start 
a  revolution  with  a  handful  of  fanatics ; 
there  was  Robert  Emmet,  attacking 
the  might  of  the  British  Empire  with 
scythes  and  shotguns;  there  was  Gari- 
baldi, sailing  to  take  Sicily  with  a 
thousand  condemned  army  muskets. 
They  are  the  picket  line — fools,  only 
God's  fools.  But  behind  Brown  came 
Lincoln;  behind  Emmet,  Parnell,  and 
behind  Garibaldi,  Cavour.  These  are 
the  commanders  of  the  heavy  battalions 
that  follow  over  the  ground  and  make 
the  fight  which  the  pickets  have  stirred 
up.  Now,  as  always,  there  are  pickets 
skirmishing  in  advance  could  we  but 
perceive  them.  They  move  among  us  as 
cranks,  as  all  kinds  of  basely  adjectived 
fools,  and  we  know  not  that  they  are 
glorified.  It  is  another  generation  that 
will  know.  Now,  Lane  is  not  a  picket. 
He  is  a  good,  fighting  commander  in 
the  advanced  heavy  battalions.  Of 
course  it  is  a  battalion  commander,  not 
a  picket,  whom  we  want  for  president. 
Wherefore,  when  again  we  meet  to 
nominate  a  man  who  shall  lead  our  peo- 
ple in  the  paths  of  progress,  I  suggest 
the  name  of — oh,  but  I  clean  forgot! 


BUILT-IN  BATHS 

lielp  to  lend  tliat  liner  touch  wKicli 
iclentilies  tlie  well-appointed  kome. 
Tlievj  ^ive  an  ahiiospliere  ol  dis- 
tinction while  rendering  service  of 
the  most  satisfijiug  kind. 

Bathing  in  a  "S>\e.V.Awd"  Built-in 
Bath — which  is  a  massive,  one- 
piece  part  ol  the  room  itsell — is 
just  like  bathing  in  a  china  dish. 
Enameled  all  over — sanitarij — no 
corners  or  spaces  to  catch  dirt. 

Ask  ijour  architect  or  plumber. 
The  ^jreen  and  Gold  label  IS  tjour 
guarantee.  Write  lor  coptj  ol 
"Modern  Bathrooms". 

$tat?dard  .Samtats  TPlfe.  Co. 

Dept.  38  Pittsburgh 

See  '^tatldartf  PKimLlng  Fixtures 
at   anij   oi   tKese  SKowrooms; 
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COLUMBUS  243-25S  S.  THIRD 

ERIE  128  W.  TWELFTH 

LOUISVILLE  319  W.  MAIN 

NASHVILLE  315  S.  TENTH 

NEW  ORLEANS   846  BARON NE 

HOUSTON  PRESTON  &  SMITH 

DALLAS  2023  MAIN 

SAN  ANTONIO  212  LOSOYA 

FORT  WORTH  FRONT  &  JONES 

TORONTO,  CAN  59  E.RICHMOND 

HAMILTON,  CAN  20  W.  JACKSON 


CardSfCirculars.book,  paper, 
Press»>.Larger$18.  Kotar.v$60 
Savemoney.  PrintforotherB, 
bitr  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  factory  for  catalog  of 
presses, TyP]fi,cards.  samples 
The  Press  Co.  Meriden.  Conn 
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PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

1016  E'litioii  90-pat:e  patent  book  Free. 
Artiml    scar^li    Free.     Sen'l  ski-trli. 

a  p.  Kimmel,  203  Barrister  Bldg  Wash  .D.C 


^J>*  POULTRY  & 
GARDEN 


HAPANtSE  ROSE  BUSHES 


Five  for  I  Octs. 

Tine  Wonder  of  the  World 

Rose  Bushes  with  roses  on  them  in  i 
weeks  from  the  time  the  seed  was 
planted.lt  may  not  seem  possiblebut 
we  Guarantee  it  to  be  so.  Thev  will 
BLOOM  EVBRY  TKN  WKEKS 
Winter  or  Summer,  and  when  3years 
old  ■will  have  5  or  6  hundred  roses  on 

 each  bush.  Will  grow  in  the  house 

in  thcwjnteras  well  as  in  the  ground  in  summer. 
Roses  All  Tl»e  Year  Around.  Package  of  seed 
with  our  guarantee  by  mail,  only  Ten  Cents. 
Japan  Seed  Co.  Box  250  South  Norwalfc,  Conn. 


ITr^urName 
liLon  a  Postal 


and  get  our  1916  Incubator 
Book  FREE  and  postpaid. 
Shows  why  Prairie  State  In- 
cubators "hatch  most 
chicks  that  live."  Contains 

chapter  on  Poultry  Diseases  also 
one  on  hatching  and  rearing. 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
12T  Wall.  Street.  Homer  Clly.Pa. 


'first  Aid  to  Poultry  Keepej^" 

Written  by  man  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  poultry — book  teems  with  pointers 
and  real  secrets  on  how  to  rai.se 
more  and  better  chicks,  pet  10(H 
hatches,  produce  prize  winners. 
T<;Ms  how  to  save  mon«_>y  on  incuba- 
tors and  broodere—illuatratea  many 
with  very  latest  improvementa.  Need- 
ed by  beKinoers.  farmers  andotherti. 
Write  today--editlon  limited.    Model  , 
Incubator  Co.,    tffiHenrySt.,  Buffalo/ 
N.  Y.  Also  39  Barclay  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Start  amall 
Grow  B  I  G. 
eatra-  Keep 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

AND  SQUABS  L,,:  Oere.,Boc.t.l.. 

Mow.  Shows  fowls  In  natural  colors,  how  to  feed 
for  egBB. select  best  layers. plans  for  bouses. FREE. 

Grescent PoultrTFarms,Boi  78 . Dis Moines, Iowa 


Bran  Flour 


It  gives  the  foods  a  laxative 
effect.  It  makes  them  whole-wheat 
foods. 

E\ery  meal,  for  health's  sake, 
should  include  a  bran  dainty. 
Doctors  all  advise  it. 

Not  ground  bran,  but  bran  flakes. 
Not  harsh  bran,  but  tender. 

That  sort  of  bran  is  in  Pettijohn's 
Flour — 25  per  cent.  Use  it  in 
place  of  Graham — in  place  of  white 
flour,  often. 

Note  the  good  effects.  You  w  ill 
use  it  always,  without  urging,  after 
that.  And  more  days  will  be  bright 
days. 


Flour 


ran 
Flaked 


This  is  75  per  cent  fine  patent  flour 
mixed  with  25  per  cent  special  bran  flakes. 
Use  like  Graham  flour  in  any  recipe.  Price, 
25  cents  per  large  package. 

Pettijohn's  Breakfast  Food  is  soft 
wheat  rolled  into  luscious  flakes,  hiding  25 
per  cent  unground  bran.  A  morning  dainty, 
liked  by  everyone.     15  cents  per  package. 

Order  from  your  grocer.  New-tried 
recipes  are  on  the  packages. 

The  Quaker  Qh\h  G>nipany 

Makers — Chicago  (1182) 


tj\  Stard^  as  Oaks 


POULTRY  & 
GARDEN 

Koioes-fc  Rs^seS 

anr]  how  to  grow  them,  folly  de- 
ecribtfl  in  our  free  98-page  Rose 
and  ¥\oTz\  Guide.  Nearly  400  vari- 
eties—14  in  colors — "the  cream  of 
the  world'sbest  roses."  All  plants 
arc  (fuarantccd  to  grow  and 
bloom.  Send  for  your  Guide  todny, 
ThcrONARD^U/EST  CROVE 
^&Jone»Co.**  "Boj  141  Pa. 
Uosczpecialiiita.&Oy  ears*  experience 

Free  for  Testing; 

tAWHhKKY  I'LAN'I.S  F  KtE  if 
wiil  TfXKirt  aa  to  your  succtns  with 
th»rm.  Will  h'&r  ioa*Ja  of  hiz,  red. 
berries  from  Jun«  U'  November.  Wo 
have  counted  4>t0  berrirs.  blossoms 
and  hndn  on  a  Ainirle  plant.  A  postal 
will  hrinsr  the  planti,  aUo  cnon^h  aecd 
of  the  Tif-w  CKREAL  FETERITA  to 
plant  a  t>>'1  B/juare  of  (TTound.  Aleoa 
pkt.  of  prrtnnial  ORIENTAL  POCl'Y 
m*:v\.  HtT'l  1 1) ' t"*  f  or  mailintr  ^xprnRo 
or  n'-t,  M  y.u  (-!' Write  todu^ 
and  (f'-t  (.  '(Dninf.  J  with 
THK  OARDNER  NURSERY<COMPANY 
0«x  754,  Osas**  Iowa. 

INGEE  ROSES 


sff  nlwajii  (Ti-own  on  th'ir  own  root*.  65  jfVijn'  f^j- 
pTi'Tjrc,  STttidfacnon  hwi  Naff  arrival  guaranf  f 'I . 
Mngff.  **fititaf  to  Ko«c  Culture.'*  J>e- 
•criM  *  f<vT  1000  vnrlMleaof  ro.Lirs  :  nd  othi?r  flow*Ti 
ani  how  to  KTow  lh<»rn,     Ii'ii  frpo.     S'frd  toflay, 

FOY'S  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

POULTRY  AND  SQUABS  FOR  PHOFIT 
An  «T>^T'  'T'^ta  t,t  f^.uHry  inff.rin.li'in.  Writl'ii  t.T  «  m»i> 
wh'>  krtrmi.  I«»'1in<  r»riM\i^  of  ftf.iiltrT  ■n't  [ilgic.TiK  tn 
n.l.ir.l    -..1..,,     I,..  „\m   ,.„  f  ,,l,  „„| 

Frank  Foy  Poolirr  Firm,  Box  26,  Clinton.  Iowa 


The  OhI.,  Murl,!. 


m.k«f  f*iilirr«. 


■Jl  ^,(  |.  ..  |i.ni)  SI,.  V\, 


-l.j. 

"ti,  Ohio 


GREIDER'S  RNE  CATALOGUE 

of  p.irs  hr(/|  pfoiltry:  70  breeds  illuntratoj  and  <lo- 
•Tihfid.  many  in  r/>lor.  Perf*yt  poultry  guide— 
all  ^nriA.  f/,w  prir^*  on  Rtorif  and  tiat^hioK  OKK"- 
Inz-ijiAf/im  and  l/r'^^xlom,  SK  y^iarn  in  tfuainnsa. 
Tmi  n>-~!  thi.  i»-,'.lc.  Sond  If).-  ror  il^-tr»lay. 
B.  II.  OKKIDKR,  Box  IS.Rheema,  Pa. 

SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 


-'f«t,,^.i,,  ^lymonthEockRqoabCo  . 
 M»lr'."-  HIghlandii,  Ma>iitacho»*tt,«  

inONEY-mAKING  POULTRY 

f».,r  r."-»  f-,r  l  ij''.  V-IN  a»,',T,t 'xir  InwIInK  rariotina  of 
lar.d*  ^MV  r  f..-//l ..         ir.f.,t,.,>^,r,i.  l,r.K,d«r«*  ii<|iml.«. 

'^"i^''-  M.W.  JOIlftCO..  gai9g  .OnMolnn.ll. 
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economic  forces  the  war  has  set  in  mo- 
tion. It  makes  for  contented  labor  and 
for  an  aspiration  which  no  future  so- 
cial adjustment  can  lightly  throw  off  or 
ignore. 

In  the  labor  world  itself  there  is 
besides  a  vast  internal  upheaval.  By 
hundreds  of  thousands,  women  have 
moved  into  the  places  vacated  by  men 
who  have  enlisted.  The  English  man- 
servant is  no  more,  and  he  who  thinks 
that  he  will  after  the  war  easily  trade 
uniform  for  livery  has  little  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  Thousands  of  women 
are  working  in  the  munitions  factories. 
They  do  not  lack  efficiency.  They  will 
not  be  dislodged  lightly.  Thousands  are 
similarly  employed  oh  mechanisms  so 
automatic  that  physical  strength  is  a 
negligible  element.  Thousands  in  skirts 
and  blouses  are  running  elevators.  The 
man  typist,  too,  will  find,  when  the 
battle  flags  are  furled,  a  competent 
successor  in  his  sister  at  the  keyboard, 

J.  Bull  Still  Loves  a  Lord 

IN  law,  in  labor,  in  social  custom  and 
political  thinking,  in  circles  high  and 
sections  low — here  are  the  vast  proc- 
esses of  epochal  change. 

A  strange  road  has  flashed  suddenly 
before  the  face  of  a  society  that  had 
followed  the  deep  and  comfortable  ruts 
of  wont  for  centuries.  In  the  moment 
of  novelty  the  miracle  is  that  that  so- 
ciety proceeds  in  security  under  the 
rule  of  order  and  necessity.  If  some  of 
the  old  habits  survive,  they  serve  only 
to  emphasize  the  vital  change.  Faith 
in  the  inviolability  of  English  soil  from 
foreign  foe  is  as  stanch  in  the  English- 
man as  it  ever  was.  In  that  calm  faith 
he  lives,  as  he  has  for  centuries.  Inva- 
sion is  out  of  the  question.  The  Rus- 
sian may  fall  back,  Serbia  evaporate, 
Constantinople  thunder  under  the  tramp 
of  German  legions,  and  the  deadlock  in 
northern  France  persist.  All  this  and 
more  may  happen;  the  Englishman  will 
regularly  visit  the  serene  sanctuary  in 
the  back  of  his  consciousness  where  the 
British  navy  is  enshrined,  and,  as  it 
were,  burn  there  the  incense  of  insular 
security. 

But  caste  is  not  dead.  The  English- 
man still  dearly  loves  a  lord.  The 
upper  classes  paid  the  initial  heavy  toll 
of  war.  They  were  the  first  to  go,  the 
fir.st  to  meet  the  impact  of  the  ferocious 
German  attack.  Doubtless  in  that  hour 
there  were  those  in  England,  still  sub- 
.iect  to  the  political  preachments  of  a 
long  period  of  peace,  who  felt  that  war 
was  the  particular  business  of  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  government.  But  what- 
ever of  that  sentiment  existed  passed. 
For,  as  the  war  has  lengthened  and 
strengthened,  the  citizen  without  title  or 
estate  has  stirred  to  the  inspiration  of 
his  nationality.  England  is  the  capital 
of  his  empire.  The  Canadian,  the  Aus- 
tralian, the  South  African,  by  their 
presence,  set  the  old  imperial  concept 
aglow.  The  Englishman  enlisted  be- 
cause England's  war  was  the  empire's 
war  and  the  empire's  war  was  his  own. 
But  the  Englishman  holds  to  his  class. 
There  is  a  soldierly  brotherhood  between 
the  English  citizen  and  his  lord,  both  now 
in  khaki,  both  mutually  thrilling  in  the 
camaraderie  of  peril,  where  the  least 
and  the  most  that  a  man  can  give  is 
life,  and  it  has  welded  them  together  on 
the  anvil  of  war.  But  the  line  of  the 
lord  persists  in  the  mass.  The  line  of 
the  tradesman  and  the  line  of  the 
workingman  are  there  ineradicably. 

England's  Safety  Valve 

AND  the  old  English  habit  of  debate 
has  survived,  with  its  .jealous  vigi- 
lance over  free  speech.  The  London 
papers  sharply  criticize,  when  so  dis- 
posed, the  conduct  of  the  war.  And  as 
ever  in  similar  situations,  the  men  who 
constitute  the  Government  counter  with 
the  charge  that  the  newspapers  are  aid- 
ing the  enemy.  Thereupon  everybody 
eagerly  takes  sides  with  great  violence. 
An  entire  day's  session  of  Parliament 
is  given  over  to  a  speech  by  Sir  John 
Simon,  the  Home  Secretary,  directed  at 
the  head  of  Lord  Northclifi'e  of  the 
"Times,"  and  the  nation  enjoys  a  diver- 
sion that  cannot  help  lightening  the 
dread  business  in  hand, 

Thest!  are  the  mighty  changes  and  the 
survivals  which  one  traces  against  the 
background  of  a  darkened  London,  the 
throbbing  heart  of  an  ancient  and 
powerful  empire  facing  the  greatest 
challenge  in  its  long  and  eventful  his- 
tory, stimulated,  renewed,  and  restored 
by  the  energizing  potencies  of  war. 


June  is  Coming 

Sunshine,  fresh  air,  fragrance.  Be 
a  part  of  summer.    Have  a  garden. 

Nature  makes  things  grow.  What 
J,  Nature  makes  grow  depends  on  you. 
'J'i-     Plant  good  seeds. 

FerrV'S  Seeds 

are  good  because  they  are  pure-bred,  selected 
for  many  years  from  the  choicest  fruits  of 
each  generation. 

Ferry's  Seeds  are  for  sale  by  dealers 
everywhere.  Write  this  minute  for  1916 
Seed  Annual.    It  gives  good  garden  advice. 

\  ' '  The  best  is  always  cheapest. 

Reliable  seeds   cannot  be 
afforded  at  half  price.  " 

M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

(and  Windsor 
Ontcmo) 


Is  the  back  of  your  neck  clean  ? 


AN  awakening  of  civic  pride  in  large  ai 
^  small  towns  demands  immediate  attenti( 


and 
ition 

to  back  yards.     It  is  not  enough  to  have  well 
kept  fronts. 

Replace  that  old  shambling  board  fence,  which  harbors 
rats,  encourages  sneak  thieves  and  accumulates  filth,  with 
Stewart's  Iron  Fence  which  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than 
wood  because  it  never  becomes  dilapidated,  needs  no  repairs  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

It  works  an  almost  magical  transformation  in  the  appearance  of  your  prem- 
ises and  encourages  cleanliness,  the  planting  of  flowers  and  better  care  of  the  lawn 
generally.  It  serves  not  only  as  a  protection  but  makes  an  ideal  trellis  for  vines 
and  roses  and  a  support  for  shrubbery, 

A  neat  iron  fence  in  the  rear  or  at  the  side  of  your  house  or  as  a  division  be- 
tween your  own  and  your  neighbor's  property,  will  stir  every  one  else  to  action  and 
in  time  eliminate  the  unsightly,  unsanitary,  wood  "spite"  fence  and  the  out-of-date 
wire  fence,  which  neither  protects  nor  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  property. 
It  will  be  the  beginning  of  better  looking,  more  livable  and  orderly  neighborhoods. 

Let  us  send  you  actual  illustrations  of  how  others  have  brought  about  wonderful  changes 
for  the  better  by  installing  Stewart's  Iron  Fence.    Suggestions  are  free  for  the  asking. 

Iron  Fences  For  Every  Need  made  in  the  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence 
Works  by  master  craftsmen  with  thirty  years  experience.  More  than  350  plain 
and  ornamental  designs  suitable  for  every  conceivable  purpose. 

See  Our  Dealer  in  Your  Town,  or  Write  Direct 

for  Catalog  and  other  Information 
Men!  Women!  Your  Opportunity —  If  you  are  out  ol 

employment,  want  to  add  to  your  inconrte  by  using  your  spare 
time  or  if  in  a  position  with  no  chance  of  advancement  and 
want  independence  with  permanent  employment,  or  if  your 
health  demands  fresh  air,  write  us  at  once.  No  experience 
necessary.  No  capita]  required.  Pleasant,  dignified  and 
unusually  prolilable.  Let  us  explain.  Others  are  greatly 
increasing  their  incomes    why  not  you  ? 

The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co. 
Dept.  K,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 
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Forward  March 


—  to  the  Better  Business 
Show,"  says  Olive  Green. 

"  Keep  in  step  with  20th 
Century  business  methods. 
See  Art  Metal  steel  files, 
desks,  safes  and  other  office 
furniture.  Understand  why 
it  is  the  'national  choice'  of 
the  business  man  of  today." 

The  time — any  day  in  March;  the 
place — the  Art  Metal  Agency  in  your 
city.  Send  the  "Tell  Me"  coupon 
if  you're  not  sure  of  the  address. 

Art  Metal  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 
28  Metallic  Avenue    Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


TELL  ME  - 


where  can  I 
see  the  Better 
Business  Show?" 


Name 


[Write  address  on  margin] 


JLTOOLS 

Wrenches 

^'wJ^  In  a  tight  place. 

Pliers 

Sc.  Drivers 

m               the  best  is  not 

Hammers 

too  good. 

Ratchets 

Wrench  Kits 

^^SBSSF^  HARTFORD.  CT. 

Tool  Kits 

Offers  YOU  Success 


Law-tr 


«ell 


larpe  income  vearlv.  opponunitlflS 
Open.  Big  firms  now  nut  lawyers 
J  on  their  regular  payrolls  at  largo 
I  Balarica.  You  can  learn  at  home  by 
I  mail  in  sparo  time  by  our  simplified 
I  method.  Course  written  in  plain 
I  language  by  university  profeasora. 
J  BECOME  AN  LL.  B.  We  guarantee 
J^to  coach  (jrraduatea  free  on  all  eub- 
Vjects  required  in  bar  examination 
^until  successful.  Complete  course  in 
Public  Speaking  by  Dr.  Fred'k  B.  Robinson,  Profeaeor  of  Public 
Sj)L*aking,  College  of  City  of  New  York,  and  big  fourteen  volume  law 
library  furnished  FKEK  if  you  enroll  now.  Write  at  once  for  re- 
markable offer  and  book  n  law.    Everything  sent  free. 

LaSalle  Extension  University*  Dept.  240-F  Chicago.  111. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

TJAlf      in  addition  to  resident 
O  vlU  IJ  ^o**^*  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

QTimV  For  detailed  in. 
'J  Aw  1/1        formation  addresi 

2»th  Tear    U  oJ  C.  fDlT.  A )  Chicago.  III. 


We  positively  toach  yju  itt  homo  by  mnil  t 
bJr  mofifly  weekly  aa  ('Iwiuiri'iir  or  Rffm 
Students  anF«isted  to  poBltiono.  liCBt  sviUcn 

•Btprice.  MODELS  FUKNISMRO.  Writ^f<  

Booic.   PRACTICAL  AUTO  SCHOOL.  Gr.-K,BHVsr  SU««t,  Nsw  York 


P  AXCMXABLE  IDEAS  WANTED. 
X  J-\  1  dll  1  tac  tiirers  want  Owen  Patents. 


.  Manu- 
ents.  Send 

for  ;]  free  botiks;  inventions  wanted, 
etc.  I  hflp  yon  market  vonr  invention  without  charfre. 
RICHARD  B.   OITEN,    17   Oivon    Bldg.,   UaNliIagtoo,    V-  €• 


The  Challenge 

Continued  from  page  9 

that  morning — their  long  curls  and 
short,  stiffly  starched  skirts,  their  new 
caps  and  broad  collars  and  little  black 
boots. 

The  district  attorney  was  standing 
beside  his  car.  Passionately  in  ear- 
nest, he  was  very  still.  He  looked  at 
Annie  in  a  different  way  from  that  in 
which  he  looked  at  the  others,  with  such 
a  stern,  sad  kindness!  And  yet  all  the 
time  he  was  talking  low  to  his  wife. 
Annie  heard  him  say:  "It's  not  much 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  since  it 
started."  And  he  kept  pointing  to 
some  particular  place  in  the  building, 
which  was  beginning  to  be  much  more 
plainly  seen.  There  was  a  light  wind 
now  moving  the  smoke;  moreover,  the 
fire  was  greatly  gaining  and  spreading 
brightness  like  a  bonfire — she  supposed 
it  was  that  he  was  pointing  out.  "The 
shafts  caught  at  once.  They  weren't 
fireproofed."  He  dropped  this  over  his 
shoulder  to  his  wife  while  all  the  time 
he  was  looking  at  Annie;  and  now  he 
leaned  over  and  took  both  her  hands. 
"Mrs.  Baird,"  he  said.  She  had  never 
felt  anything  so  firm  as  his  hold  was; 
she  had  never  heard  anything  so  kind 
as  his  voice.  But  his  kindness  terri- 
fied her  namelessly.  He  said  again: 
"Mrs.  Baird,  I — I  must — " 

THEN  his  voice  was  drowned  in  a 
great  cry  from  the  crowd.  Every- 
thing was  swept  away  in  that  cry,  every- 
thing individual;  all  gone  into  the  uni- 
versal human  call.  "There  they  are! 
Look,  look,  look,  there  they  are!  Look 
on  the  roof!  Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 
They're  there!" 

The  smoke  drifted  before  the  wind. 
"The  doors  were  open  for  the  air! 
Those  little  girl  teachers  of  theirs  must 
have  marched  them  up  that  one  flight." 
As  the  screen  passed  they  could  be 
seen :  a  light  mass,  featureless,  indis- 
tinguishable, almost  motionless;  half 
lost  again  behind  the  smoke;  fantasti- 
cally visible  in  sudden,  ensanguined 
glares;  huddled  round  those  muslined 
and  beribboned  girls  of  twenty;  a  long 
way  back  on  the  roof,  unable  to  see  the 
raging  volcano  upon  which  they  stood, 
not  aware  that  the  threatening  of  the 
"steel"  frame  could  already  be  seen 
through  vistas  of  infernal  light;  but 
unmistakably  there — alive — waiting — 
Good  God,  what  was  that?  A  sound, 
faint,  lost,  and  heard  again,  rhythmic ! 
Merciful  Heaven,  were  they — singing? 

The  words  were  indistinguishable, 
but  they  were  inseparable,  then  and  al- 
ways, from  the  tune — the  tune  of  open- 
ing school  exercises,  of  Friday  morning 
music  hours;  the  hymn  of  innumerable 
drills  and  exercises: 

"Near-er,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Near-er  to  Thee, 
E'en  though  it  be  a  C7-oss 
That  rais-eth  me — " 

The  little  girl  teachers  were  keeping 
their  hold  to  the  last. 

THERE  was  a  pandemonium  of 
cries.  Annie's  voice  was  lost;  one 
of  a  hundred  shrieking  the  same  words, 
equally  helpless,  equally  foolish,  beating 
the  air  in  agony  and  desperation.  "Save 
them!    Oh!    Oh,  save  them!" 

She  was  on  her  feet  again,  wild  like 
all  the  women;  in  the  mood  to  leap  for- 
ward, to  die  without  knowing  it;  to  do 
anything,  anything,  except  to  see,  for 
another  moment,  that  huddled,  waiting 
flock,  that  cloyd  of  curled,  uncovered 
heads!  She  was  struggling  with  the 
district  attorney;  he  pushed  her  back 
into  her  seat.  What  was  it  he  kept  say- 
ing to  her?  "Mrs.  Baird,  some  one  is 
trying  to  save  them."  Some  one !  What 
did  he  mean  by  saying  "some  one"  in 
that  voice? 

"Try  to  think  who  was  familiar  with 
the  plans  of  the  building?  Who  would 
remember  the  northeast  elevator  shaft? 
There — at  the  side — toward  the  rear — " 
She  heard  him  brokenly  through  the 
roaring  of  that  tempest  which  lapped 
them.  With  her  eyes  on  the  roof  she 
tried  to  listen.  "The  firemen  are  work- 
ing from  the  rear,  you  know,  from 
the  alley  behind  the  theatre — on  the 
roof.  too.  They're  doing  everything. 
If  only  the  east  wall  doesn't  go!  That's 
what  they're  looking  after,  to  keep  it  up 
till  the  elevator's  got  them  all  out.  If 
he's  all  right,  he's  brought  down  whole 
carfuls  of  children  by  this  time.  Mrs. 
Baird,  don't  you  know?" 

YES,  now  .she  knew.  "Is  he  dead?" 
she  asked  harshly.  She  was  strung 
taut  with  excitement,  with  reality  so 
fierce  that  it  was  unreality. 


AmericanBlueRibboi;ivavi 
Fitted  withWfestin^ouii 

Automobile  Equipmmi: 

Startinj^  -  Lidhiin^ 
gnition 


To  every  practical  motorist  it  must 
be  full  of  meaning  that  in  each  of  these  fifty- 
nine  leading  cars,  the  Electric  Equipment  is 
Westinghouse  Electric — in  every  case  designed 
and  built  for  that  specific  car  by  the  foremost 
electric  and  engineering  organization  in  America. 


♦Alien 

tAmerican  La  France 

*Anderson 

tApperson 

*Austin 

♦Biddle 

tBimel 

*Case 

JChalmers 

•Crawford 

•Cunningham 

'Daniels 

•Dart 

•Davis 

tDorris 

'Starting,  Lighting 


tDort 

•Duplex  Power 

tEnger 

•Federal 

tF.  I.  A.  T. 

•Gerlinger 

•Glide 

JGramm  Bernstein 
•Gramm  Motor  Truck 
•Halladay 
IHupmobile 
•imperial 
JKelly-Springfield 
tKissel  Car 
•Kline  Kar 

and  Ignition.  \Light 


tLauth-Juergens 
•Lenox 
JLexington 
tLocomobile 
•Marion 
•McFarlan 
•Michigan  Hearse 
JMitchell 
•Moreland 
tNational 
•Nelson-Le  Moon 
•Pathfinder 
•Pierce-Arrow 
•Pilot 
tPullman 
ing  and  Ignition. 


•Republic 

JRichard 

•Riddle 

•Russell 

•Seagrave 

tSinger 

•standard 

JStearns 

•Stegeman 

*Sterling(Motor  Boats) 

tStewart 

tTouraine 

•U.  S.  Carriage 

•Wichita 

XStarting  and  Lighting. 


You  know  these  "Blue  Ribbon"  Cars— every  motorist 
knows  them.  Dollar  for  dollar,  in  competition  with  the 
field,  at  their  respective  prices — they  stand  for  the  highest 
achievement  in  American  Motor  Car  design— the  maxi- 
mum investment  value  for  every  Automobile  dollar. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Automobile  Equipment  Department  Shadyside  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Company,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


MOW  ready  for  your  FORD  Car— the  new  Westinghouse  Equipment  (Starting-Lighting-Igni- 
tion)— $75  up.    Installations  made  complete  at  these  Service  Stations  and  Agencies: — 


Atlanta,  Ga  ,  Ozburn  Automobile  Supply  Co 
Baltimore,  Md.,  The  Richardson  Garage. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Motor  Parts  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Motor  Parts  Co. 
Chicago,  111.,  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
Cleveland,  O.,  The  Auto  Electric  Equipment  Co. 
Denver,  Col.,  Shaffer  Auto  Supply  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  The  Equipment  Co. 
Houston,  Texas,  Tel-Electric  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Reinhard  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago,  111 ,  Cleveland,  O., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


New  Orleans,  La.,  Shuler  Rubber  &  Supply  Co. 
Oelwein,  la.,  Chas.  W.  Bopp. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Severin  Tire  &  Supply  Co. 
Omaha-,  Neb.,  Powell  Supply  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Motor  Parts  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh  Auto  Equipment  Co. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Motor  Parts  Co. 
S*..  Louis,  Mo.,  Phoenix  Automobile  Supply  Co. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Record  Auto  Supply  &  Service  COL 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  Western  Auto  Supply  Co 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
-Westinghouse  Sales-Service  Stations. 


Ornamental 

Fence 


Forty-one  inches 
higliat20cperfoot 
—posts,  line  rail- 
ingr,  silver  bronzed 
ornaments,topbraided 
wire  and  wire  fence 
^     .  filler  included.  Chick- 

en tight — made  from  heavy,  galvanized  wire.  Cor- 
ner and  gate  posts  3  inches— fine  posts  and  line  rail 
2  inches  in  diameter.  Catalog  contains  44  designs  of 
beautiful  yard  fence.  Full  line  of  Farm.  Walk  and 
Poultry  Gates, at  extra- 
ordinary low  prices  with 
a  money  back  guarantee. 
Get  our  beautiful  free 
illustrated  catalog. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 

467  North  SI.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  fr»ltht  or»pmld  on  the  new  ml 
"RANGER"  bicycle.  Writ*  at  onoe  tat 

our  hig  catalog  and  sptwiX  offer^ 
Improved  Models,  prices  reduced.  Ex- 
traordinary ne.w  offers.    Yoa  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  without  getting  our  latent 
propositions.   WRITE  TODAY. 

Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and  make 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  Get  our  liberal  terms  on  a  sampi* 
to  introduce  the  new  "RANGER." 

TIRES,  equipment,  eundriea  and  every 
tiling  In  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  prices.  A  lew 
second-hand  bicycles  13  to  $8  to  clear. 

MEAO  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  L  54,  CHICAGO 


In  View  of  the  Coming 
Primaries  and  Elections 

Ws  every  man's  business  to  know 
how  his  Representative  voted 

on  The  Tariff.  Increasing  the  Navy.  Child  Labor. 
Currency  Reform.  Literacy  Test  for  Immigrants. 
Panama  Canal  Tolls.  Federal  Aid  for  Good  Roads. 
Freeing  the  Philippines.  Convict-Labor-Made  Goods. 
Anti -Trust  Legislation.    Woman  Suffrage.  National 

Prohibition 

and  other  important  matters  coming  up  during  the  Sixty-third  Congress. 
Also,  everyone  should  know  something  about  his  Representative's  attendance 
on  the  sessions  of  Congress.  The  important  roll  calls  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  Sixty-third  Congress  may  be  obtained  from  Collier's 
Washington  Bureau,  1121  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  free  of 
charge.  (A  number  of  important  roll  calls  for  the  Sixty-first  and  Sixty- 
second  Congresses,  covering  the  labor  measures,  postal-savings  bank,  pensions, 
and  other  important  matters  may  also  be  obtained  from  Collier's  Washington 
Bureau.    The  entire  House  of  Representatives  comes  up  for  election  in  1916.) 


These  Records  are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mark  Sullivan 
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$2  invested  in  Vogue 
will  save  you  $200 

"D  EFORE  you  spend  a  penny 
on  yourSpring  hat  or  clothes, 
before  you  even  plan  your  new 
wardrobe,  consult  Vogue's  great 
Spring  and  Summer  Fashions 
issues,  beginning  with  the 

Spring  Patterns  and 
New  Materials  Number* 

The  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  is 
the  really  expensive  gown !  Gloves, 
boots,  hats,  that  miss  being  exactly 
what  you  want,  are  the  ones  that  cost 
more  than  you  can  afford  ! 

Why  take  chances  again  this  year 
when  by  simply  sending  in  the  cou- 
pon, and  at  your  convenience  paying 
$2 — a  tiny  fraction  of  the  loss  on  a 
single  ill-chosen  hat  or  gown — you 
can  insure  the  correctness  of  your 
whole  wardrobe? 

Vogue  is  a  beautifully  illustrated 
magazine;  the  acknowleged  author- 
ity on  what  is  worn  by  well-dressed 
American  women.  Here  are  your 
twelve  numbers  (and  one  extra): 

Spring  Patterns  * 
and  New  Materials  Mar.  1 

IVorkni^  models  for  one  s  -chole  Spring 
and  Snmntfr  zvardrobe 


Paris  Openings 


Mar.  15 


The  complete  story  of  the  Paris  openings 
eslabUshing  the  mode 


Spring  Fashions 


Apr.  1 


The  last  word  on  Spring  gowns,  waists 
and  accessories 


Smart  Fashions  for 
Limited  Incomes 


Apr.  15 


lirsl  aid  to  the  fashionable  -.lonian  of 
not  nniimited  means 

Brides  and 

Summer  Homes  May  1 

/4  jmtrney  " thro'  pleasures  and  palaces." 
News  for  the  bride 

American  Travel  May  15 

Places  in  our  o:c?i  country  7vell  worilt  a 
visit  at  least 


Summer  Fashions 


June  1 


The  final  showing  of  the  Summer  modi's 
that  will  be 

In  the  Country  June  15 

Society  takes  to  sports  and  life  in  the  open 

Hot  Weather  Fashions       July  1 

The  correct  wardrobe  for  all  outdoor 
sports 

Hostess  July  15 

The  newest  idfas  in  mid-summer  enter- 
tainments 

London  and  Paris  Aug.  1 

iVar-slricktn  p.urope  regains  her  balance 
and  sends  us  new  and  fresh  ideas 

Children's  Fashions         Aug.  15 

Outfits  for  the  infant  and  for  the  school 
boy  and  girl 

Forecast  of  Autumn 

Fashions  Sept.  1 

Advance  models  gathered  at  the  great 
Paris  fashion  Openings. 

*Our  Special  Offer 

The  Spring  Patterns  Number  is 
already  on  the  newsstands.  If  you 
enclose  the  $2  with  the  coupon  be- 
low, we  will  send  you,  with  our 
compliments,  this  authoritative  dis- 
play of  the  new  patterns,  making 
thirteen  numbers  instead  of  twelve. 
Or,  if  more  convenient,  send  coupon 
without  money.  Your  subscription 
will  then  start  with  the  Paris  Open- 
ings Number,  and  continue  through 
the  next  eleven  numbers. 

** Nine  out  of  fen  women  copy 
what  the  tenth  does;  the  tenth 
is  a  reader  of  VOGUE" 


VCK;(;E,  ^X^  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
'S»nd  m»  lw»lve  nnmtjprsof  Vogue,  hcziriiiine  wilh  t/je 
Pari*  Openings  Number,  and  /  will  remit  $2  on  rcccipi 
<  bill  March  l»>  'OR.  I  endow  %1  herewiih  and  shall 
xpect  ihirieen  numbfrsot  Voeae,  beginning  with  the 
Spring  Paiierns  Number, 


"•ame  . . 
Ad4re<« , 


"No,  no,  no!  Don't  you  understand? 
He's  running  the  car!  He's  bringing 
them  all  down!  God  help  him!  Give 
him  time,  he'll  save  every  one  of  them!" 

He'll  save  them!  She  looked  back  to 
the  burning  building.  He  was  in  there! 
He  was  in  there!  Working,  struggling, 
fighting  there!  Perhaps  caught  there! 
And  something  swelled  in  her,  some- 
thing immense,  vague,  poignant:  terror, 
passion,  bitterness,  a  tragic  sweetness, 
pride  that  lifted  her  in  a  wave  of 
speechless  wonder.  And  over  every- 
thing, deep  in  everything,  an  enormous 
sense  of  fate.  He  would  save  them? 
"God  help  him — give  him  time — "  He 
wouldn't  have  time!  She  could  read  it 
everywhere,  in  everything;  in  the  cries 
about  her,  in  the  face  of  the  district 
attorney,  in  the  growing  outbreaks  and 
upheavals  of  pure  flame,  in  the  news 
that  the  east  wall  was  beginning  to 
bulge.  Death  was  all  he  would  have 
time  for — this  was  what  they  had  been 
working  toward  all  these  months. 

Another  moment  and  firemen  ap- 
peared on  the  roof.  They  had  perhaps 
been  there  for  some  time,  working  at 
the  back,  past  the  smoke.  The  mega- 
'  phone  instantly  growled  out  at  them. 
But  one  could  hear  nothing.  And  yet 
the  news  had  somehow  got  about:  The 
elevator  was  running- — Baird  was  run- 
ning the  elevator!  No,  the  steel  ropes 
had  given  way  like  everything  else.  It 
was  stuck  in  the  shaft!  The  children 
were  jumping  down  the  shaft!  Baird 
was  dead.  No,  but  he  had  given  up. 
Some  of  the  children  were  safe.  The 
firemen  had  brought  down  some! 
Which — which — which  children?  Whose 
children?    Oh,  for  God's  sake! 

No  one  was  sure  of  anything.  Ru- 
mors beat  together  in  the  air.  The  roof 
became  one  muffled  glow. 

Why  didn't  they  use  the  nets?  The 
nets! — that  was  the  last  hope!  They 
couldn't  use  the  nets  to  that  side  on  ac- 
count of  the  east  wall — the  east  wall 
was  going — see  it  bulge!  Look,  look! 
God,  the  smoke!  You  couldn't  see  any- 
thing !   What  were  the  police  doing  now? 

THEY  were  clearing  a  lane  with  the 
ambulances !  They  were  riding  people 
down  with  their  automobiles!  Yes,  all 
their  automobile  wagons  were  making 
a  lane  through  the  crowd  into  the  next 
street!  They  wanted  to  bring  some- 
thing out — to  get  something  away! 
Oh,  what  was  it?  What  was  it?  Some 
one  said  an  elevator  had  fallen — an 
overcrowded  elevator!  "Oh,  tell  us! 
Tell  us  what  it  is!"  The  megaphone 
was  bawling  something:  "Parents  of 
children  below  the  seventh  grade — •" 
What?  What?  "Moving  into  West 
Street — "  The  rest  was  lost — drowned 
in  their  own  cries.  "The  smoke's  lift- 
ing again — " 

What  was  that  moving  stream,  that 
procession,  guarded,  ordered,  disciplined, 
pouring  regularly,  rhythmically,  into  the 
square,  entering  the  lane  formed  by  the 
automobiles? 

Whence  came  that  singing  so  close  at 
hand  that  now  she  heard  the  very  words 
— so  close,  so  near,  in  high,  prim,  and 
yet  self-satisfied  little  voices: 

"Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 
Near-er,  my  God,  to  Thee; 
Near-er,  my  God — " 

It  was  a  boy  on  a  lamppost  who  gave 
the  first  shout:  "It's  the  kids!  There 
they  are.    It's  the  kids;  the  kids!" 

Annie  was  alone  in  the  automobile. 
She  felt  none  of  the  impulse  which 
had  carried  her  friends  with  the  rush 
for  West  Street.  When,  after  the  roof 
was  bare,  Will  was  not  to  be  seen  with 
the  last  company  of  children  and  the 
district  attorney  said  he  would  go  look 
for  Baird,  she  had  not  offered  to  go 
with  him.  With  the  sight  of  the  march- 
ing children  she  had  ceasfd  to  think 
that  Will  would  die.  He  had  entirely 
upset  all  her  calculations! 

She  .sat  there  quite  alone;  loosened 
from  her  moorings  in  life,  beaten  out 
with  emotion,  dazzled  with  some  strange 
intoxication,  ineffably  shy  of  him  now, 
but  all  her  being  gathering  in  one  enor- 
mous sob  of  happy  pride.  Out  of  this 
tremulous,  new  ether  th^  appeared 
before  her  a  single  distorljd  face. 

THERE  was  nothing  human  left  in 
this  face  except  its  grief.  It  was  all 
swollen  and  discolored ;  madness,  hate, 
and  drink  and  rage  had  ravaged  it  at 
their  will;  the  veins  and  muscles  stood 
out,  hideously  swollen,  and  the  blood- 
shot eyes  rolled  w'th  a  lust  of  pain  and 
swam  in  the  glitter  of  tears  as  in  in- 
fernal, liquid  fires.  At  last  Annie  rec- 
ognized this  poor  maniacal  mask.  It 
belonged  to  the  k'nd  old  Irishwoman 
who  came  in  to  do  their  washing. 


King  Sennacherib 

OF  ASSYRIA,  2,600  years  ago, 
inscribed,  on  sun-baked  bricks,  his  own  story  of 
liis  great  siege  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  This  curious  and  ancient  recorc'l  tells 
also  how  Sennacherib  "made  Nineveh  splendid,"  how 
lie  constructed  irrigation  systems  and  ciiy  water-worl<s. 
But  Sennaclierib  is  only  one  of  the  thousands  of  world 
leaders,  thinkers,  inventors  and  discoverers  who  tell  in 
their  own  words  of  their  marvelous  achievements  and 
experiences  in  the  great  work — 

The  Library  of  Original  Sources 

In  this  wonderful  library  Taciius,  for  example,  tells  how  he  saiv  the  Christians  burned 
before  Nero,  Plato  tells  how  he  watched  Socrates  drink  the  death-cup  of  hemlock. 
Galileo  describes  his  emotions  when  looking  at  the  stars  through  the  first  crude  tele- 
scope, and  in  the  same  way  thousands  of  others  give  the  inside  facts 
about  themselves  and  the  great  events  they  witnessed  and  took  part  in — 

facts  which  the  ordinary  history  never  even  mentions.  Every  account  is  in  the  exact 
language  (translated )  of  the  original   manuscript,  papyrus,  clay  tablet  or  in- 
scribed cylinder;  every  contribution  is  from  an  actual  eye-witness  or  participant. 

An  Extraordinary  Bargain! 

By  buying  the  entire  unsold  edition  from  the  original  publishers  we 
secured  it  at  an  unheard  of  reduction.  We  offer  the  remaining  sets  to 
Collier's  Weekly  readers  AT  LESS  THAN  HALF  of  the  original 
price  because  we  sell  through  the  mails  only.    Note  that  the  at 
tached  coupon  specifies  NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL,  no 
agent's  commission  to  pay.    Send  the  coupon  AT  ONCE  and 
we  will  mail  FREE  a  book  of  rare  documents  and  curious 
inscriptions,  and  tell  of  our  low  price  offer  ON  EAS 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS.     Mail  the    coupon  NOW 
You  assume  no  obligation.    The  book  is  free. 
THIS  MARVELOUS  WORK  is  revolutionising  moder 
thought.    It's  turning  upside  down  old  notions  and  ideas, 
It  gives  the  authoritative,  rock   bottom  sources  of  our 
knowledge  on  all  subjects  of  human  interest  from 
the  earliest  civilization  down  to  to-day. 


OVER   100   RESEARCH  SPECIALISTS 

spent  ten  >pars  gallteiln^-  the  contents  of  tliis  Rient 
wiirk.  Ancient  ami  remote  ami  forxotten  riviliza- 
ti.ms  in  all  [.arts  of  the  (,'hil'e  were  uncovered,  ami 
aire-liuried  hierosl J phics  uli  inon MrioMils .  tablets.  sini. 
l.Hkeil  O.-icks  and  pallni|i8eals  vl.  Llcd  Ihcir  ►.■.  r,  !  ; 
nnl  irinfj  workers  ransacked  I  In'  linld'  ii  Iii  t-i  s  I  iii .  .  i 
i-vi-ry  axe,  anoh-nt,  inedieeval  ami  irmd  i  ti.  lo  lin<i  rli. 
'•.irr.:lMal  documents"  tliat  shaped  llie  c  i vi liza  1  i .  ji 
and  influenced  the  thought  and  life  of  the  woihl 
N..thinK  like  it  has  ever  lieen  atlemptednr  thou'  lii 
iil  i  erore.  You'll  he  amazed  at  the  wealth  of  iiil.  i 
malion  lliis  unique  library  contains. 

YOU'LL  FIND  EVERYTHING  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 
in  the  Library  of  Original  Souices.  10  sumptuous, 
massive  volumes  bound  in  rich,  black  imported  India 
Sheepskin,  full-page  illustrations,  pure  silk  head 
bands,  printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  hand-made  pa- 
per, gold  tops  — a  triumph  of  the  bookmaker's  art. 
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Loam  to  know  it.  Learn  to  use  it  every  time 
you  (jot  a  cut,  flcratch  or  a  hurt.   Put  it  on  a  ^ 
hanfly  eholf  whfre  thechildron  can  gotat  it  as  " 
easily  a.s  you  yourhcOf.    Teach  tlicm  to  under-  i 
staiui  that  Dioxognn  Isonpa  little  hurts  from 
growing  big — by  doHtroying  the  germs  before 
infctriion  can  etart.     Dioxoten  is  99. %1  per 
cent.  pure.     In  its  purity  and  strength  it  ox- 
c(  in  fi.ll  other  peroxidoH.    It  needs  no  bitter 
a<  ct,,i n lUd  to  prcHorve  it,  as  otliers  do.  You 
can  get  it  by  name  at  any  drug  store. 

This  size  trial  bottle  sent  FREE 
THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 
10  Aster  Place  New  York 


Cut  Cost 
of  Your 
Furniture 
In  Two 

All}/  pi  i-p  iiysu  m'M  ii,  io  minutes. 

Shipped  in  sections, 
knock-down — saves  factory 
space  —packing  costs  and 
freight  charges.  Direct  from 
factory  to  you  saves  dealer's 
expenses  and  profits. 
"  Period  Furniture  "  —  over 
100  designs —  everything  for 
the  home,  office  or  club. 
Kvery  piece  from  selected 
quarter  sawed  oak* 
Hundreds  of  dealers  are  as- 
sembling Brooks  *'  Master- 
Built"  Furniiure  in  their 
stores  and  selling  it  from 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent  above 
our  prices. 

Home  Exhibitors 
Wanted 

KxrlmiiKe  wparo  time  fur  furrii- 
r<'  or  CHNli  coniiniHHiaiis.  S 
w  hualiicsa  for  men  or  wo- 
■I).    Wc  bliip  from  a  Blngla 
to  ciirloufi  lors.  Free 
Catalog  with  full  particulars. 

Brooks  Mfg.  Co. 

1 102  Rust  Ave.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

I.argt^Ht  Plant  of  Its  Kind 


$40  Value  at 


mm 


Exiension 
48  to  84  in. 

$975 

Worth  $17 


Rcn-ker  Ni..  10 
H.'ifht,  S.I  ill. 
Width,  31  ill. 
Ueptli,  21  ill. 

50x63x15  in. 


Desk  and  Bookcase 
Value  $60  Price$29.75 


Your  dealer  knows 


Since 


FiuitrBss 

Pajamas  |]  Night  Shirts 


givE  maximum  co 


valine 


ERosenf^ld-f;^  Balto  and  N»wYc„  k 
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Start  Your 
Spring  Buds 

March  is  an  ideal  month 
to  begin  the  actual  work 
of  beautifying  your  gar- 
den and  grounds. 

Plant  the  tiny  seeds  in  boxes 
beside  the  kitchen  window. 
Use  every  ray  of  the  bright 
winter's  sunshine.  You  can 
have  pansies,  heliotrope, 
verbenas,  hollyhocks,  toma- 
toes, celery,  cauliflower. 

All  these  and  a  host  of  other 
things  may  be  sown  early. 
By  the  time  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground  they  will  be 
grown  plants  ready  to  set 
out,  if  you 

Begin  Early 

Then  you  will  escape  the  drudgery 
of  tedious  "thinning  out"  and  un- 
necessary weeding.  Then  you  plant 
everything  where  it  is  to  stay — in 
perfect  symmetry.  Your  garden 
and  grounds  are  well  started  and 
you  get  the  full  happiness  out  of 
every  one  of  the  out-doors  months. 

"Indoor  Gardening" 

Mr.  F.  F.  Rockwell  is  one  of 
America's  leading  garden  experis. 
He  explains  tiie  knack  of  getting 
maximum  results  with  the  least 
efiforts.  He  talks  about  the  right 
tools,  the  right  soils,  the  right  times 
to  plant.  Everything  he  writes  has 
a  little  touch  of  individuality.  He 
suggests,  as  if  to  you,  especially, 
little  secrets  you  want  to  know  in 
his  article  "Indoor  Gardening," 
in  March  House  &  Garden,  the 

Spring  Gardening  Guide 

In  this  number  the  entire  subject 
of  vegetable  and  flower  gardening 
and  planting  the  grounds  is  cov- 
ered from  A  to  Z.  It  tells  what  to 
plant  in  various  locations  and  what 
to  plant  for  special  effects.  How 
to  make  a  velvety  lawn,  what  hardy 
flowers  you  can  grow,  what  to  plant 
in  the  shady  places,  what  fertilizers 
to  use — the  Sprin  g  Gardening  Guide 
tells  you  all  this  —  and  more.  It 
contains  planting  tables  of  vegeta- 
ble and  flower  seeds,  showing  when 
to  plant,  how  deep,  how  far  apart, 
time  of  blooming  and  ripening — 
all  so  explicit  as  to  make  your  gar- 
den an  assured  success. 

A  $3  Investment  May  Save 
You  $300  or  Even  $3000 

Surely  a  year's  subscription  to 
House  &  Garden  is  a  good  invest- 
ment when  you  consider  that  for 
$3  you  may  save  $300,  or  even  $3,000 
or  more,  perhaps  uselessly  spent  on 
furnishings  that  do  not  harmonize, 
on  gardening  which  does  not  please, 
or  on  building  which  is  not  practi- 
cal or  useful. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

You  may  have  this  excellent  mag- 
azine for  a  whole  year,  twelve  spe- 
cial numbers  in  all,  for  $3.  Or,  if 
you  subscribe  now  beginning  with 
the  Spring  Gardening  Guide  (March 
Number)  you  may  take  advantage 
of  our  six  months'  special  introduc- 
tory dollar  offer,  using  the  coupon 
below  if  you  choose. 

Do  not  even  write  a  letter.  By  mailing 
tlie  coupon  below,  you  are  atsured  of 
valualjle  suggestions,  new  ideas,  and 
entured  against  costly  failures. 

Sen  J  in  the  coupon  iodtr^ 
Read"  DoYou  Wani  to  Know?"  opposite  column 


Introductory  Offer  to  Readers  of  Collier's  Weekly 

I  louse  &  (iar  den, 440  Fourth  A  venue.  New  York 
I  accept  your  inlroductory  offer.  Send  me 
five  numbers  of  House  &  Garden,  beginning 
with  the  March  issue,  and  I  will  remit  $1 
on  receipt  of  bill.  OR— I  enclose  SI  herewith, 
for  which  send  me  *ix  numbers  of  House  & 
Garden,  beginning  with  the  March  issue. 


Write  Name  anii  Aililrtss  very  )>laliily 


Ruth  Barclay's  Dream 

RUTH  Barclay  had  a  vision.    It  came  to 
her  one  winter  day  as  she  peered  out 
through  the  latticed  windows  of  the  new 
Barclay  cottage  and  studied  the  bleak  land- 
scape surrounding  it. 

Soon  it  would  be  springtime. 
There  would  be  pleasantly  arranged  grounds 
— with  velvety  lawns,  close-cropped  hedges, 
and  straight-edged  walks.    Not  least  in  her 
dream  would  be  the  gardens. 

There  would  be  one  for  flowers — and  an- 
other for  vegetables. 

Near  the  wall,  at  the  front,  there  would  be  tall 
stately  hollyhocks.  Then  would  come  a  hedge 
of  cornflowers.  And  belowa  neat  white  border- 
bed  of  sweet  alyssuni.  The  great  central  plot 
would  be  for  cannas  and  salvia,  edged  about 
with  huge  purple  asters  and  yellow  chrysanthe- 
mums. There  would  be  compact  beds  of  pinks 
and  petunias,  hardy  larkspur,  phlox,  verbenas 
and  marigolds.  Towards  the  south  would 
stretch  glowing  sunflowers  with  morning- 
glories  clambering  up  their  stalks.  Beyond 
would  lie  the  vegetable  garden  a  place  for 
matter-of-fact  things.  Therewould  beastraw- 
berry  patch,  and  one  for  asparagus.  Crisp 
lettuce  would  come  in  the  first  few  weeks,  and 
slim,  tender  radishes.  Early  June  peas,  pepper 
plants,  tomato  vines  and  bushes  of  summer 
squash,  conventional  rows  of  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower and  Brussels  sprouts  would  all  have  their 
places.  At  the  far  corner  nodding  corn-tassels 
— Golden  Bantam  and  Country  Gentleman, 
perhaps — would  wave  in  the  breeze. 
So  much  for  Ruth  Barclay's  dream. 
It  was  to  be  /ler  garden,  where  she  could 
spend  happy  summer  hours.  The  work  would 
be  easy.  Just  plant  the  things,  water  them 
occasionally  when  they  came  up,  perhaps  pull 
out  a  few  weeds.  It  would  be  a  long  season 
of  pure,  sunshiny  joy. 

And  it  would  have  been,  indeed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  Ruth  Barclay  merely 
dreamed  and  lacked  the  practical  knowledge 
to  make  her  dream  come  true. 

It  takes  wisdom  and  planning  to  make  the 
country  house  and  garden  a  success.  You  can- 
not "just  plant"  things — nor  can  you  always 
leave  them  to  somebody  else.  For  if  you  do, 
you  lose  half  the  pleasure. 

Before  you  plant,  you  must  begin  to  study. 
You  ought  to  know  something  about  soils, 
about  fertilizers.  There  is  the  fascination  of 
knowing  just  when  to  plant  things,  and  the 
knack  of  keeping  away  destroying  insects  and 
wicked  weeds  when  you  see  them  crowding 
out  your  cherished  plants. 

These  things  Ruth  Barclay  did  not  know. 
Thus,  she  missed  the  real  pleasure  of  garden 
planning.  And  her  garden,  sad  to  say,  turned 
out  a  hodge-podge. 

The  lawns  were  bare  in  spots,  the  hedges 
died  back,  the  sweet  peas  failed  to  come  up — 
and  the  poor  little  cucumber  vines  became 
food  for  ravenous  cut-worms. 

All  of  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  Ruth 
Barclay  had  known  what  she  knows  now. 

Your  garden  can  only  be  a  success  if  you 
know  beforehand  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

You  must  buy  seeds  and  plants  from  reliable 
houses.  You  must  get  expert  advice.  You  must 
study  and  plan  just  as  you  would  if  you  were 
to  take  a  long  journeyand  wanted  to  make  it 
pleasant  and  avoid  waste  in  time  and  expense. 
Gardenplanninginadvancewill  saveyou  time. 
It  will  save  you  money.  And,  it  will  save 
you  disappointments — like  Ruth  Barclay's. 

Suppose  you  could  invite  competent  land- 
scape gardeners,  vegetable  growers,  florists  and 
a  host  of  other  expert  craftsmen  who  make 
home  planning  their  business  to  spend  some  of 
their  winter  evenings  in  conference  with  you. 

Suppose  you  could  induce  them  to  give  you, 
leisurely,  but  authoritatively,  out  of  their  store 
of  knowledge,  the  best  ideas  they  have  gained 
through  long  experience  in  beautifying  the 
finest  as  well  as  the  most  modest  of  homes! 
A  few  such  visits  would  be  invaluable  to  you. 
Then  your  ideal  garden  would  be  very  much 
easier  and  nearer  to  you.  You  could  actually 
see  it  grow  and  at  the  same  time  know  that 
you  are  saving  yourself  long  hours  of  experi- 
menting, which  would  mean  not  that  you  save 
only  worry  and  care,  but  a  needless  outlay  of 
hundreds,  possibly  thousands  of  dollars. 

Such  advice  and  counsel  is  easily  within  your 
reach.  You  can  learn  from  experts  what  it  has 
taken  them  years  of  patient  study  to  find  out. 
Look  for  it  now  in  these  coming  months  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 

There  is  a  moral  to  this  tale — perhaps  it  is 
on  this  very  page. 


—Mr.  Conde'Nasl— 

t(?  Oie  ptihlieJuT  o]  Voiiite  iin'l 
VaiiUu  F'tir.  Ih  hits  rrreiitly 
]ntrcfiaiied  Flouse  &  Garden,  and 
vutrv  recently  American  Bum' « 
tiitrdfitfi,  incorpifraliny  them  inttt 
tltitt  new  vuvjazine. 
Hanne  it  Gardrn  rriR  weiipy  thf 
same  leadership  in  its  fli'ld  an 
Vague  anil  Vanity  Fair  hold  in 
their  resiiective  fields. 

Every  resonree  liiat  skill  and 
experienee  can  sngnest  is  beiitij 
turned  la  account  to  make  House 
*  Garden  mare  complete,  more 
authoritative  anil  ynore  distinctive 
than  ever  before. 


—Forthcoming  Issues — 

Feb.  Garden  Planning  Number 
March  Spring  Gardening  Guide 
Afrit  Spring  Building  Number 
May  Summer  Furnisbing  Number 
June  Garden  Furnishing  Number 
Juty  Small  House  Number 
Aueuii  The  Motor  Number 
Srfi.  Autumn  Furnishing  Number 
Oa.  Fall  Planting  Guide 

Nov.  House  Planning  Number 
Dec.  Christmas  Gift  Number 
Jan.    Annual  Building  Number 


Do  You  Want 
to  Know? 

Do  you  know  what  to  plant 
and  where  and  how  to  get  it? 

How  to  make  your  soil  yield 
the  best  results? 

What  tools  are  necessary  to 
do  the  work  with  the  least 
labor? 

How  to  plant  vegetables  to 
get  the  right  successions? 
What  flowers  bloom  the 
first  year— and  which 
perennials? 


are 


Practical  information  in  an- 
swer to  the  above  questions 
will  save  you  costly  mistakes. 

Before  the  first  robin  flaunts 
his  red  breast  upon  your  lawn, 
you  should  know  when  and 
where  to  buy  your  seed,  gar- 
den implements,  fertilizer  and 
every  similar  item  for  Spring 
planting. 

Gardening  Preparedness 

We  have  found  a  way  to  an- 
swer all  your  questions  with- 
out obligating  you  —  a  way 
that  will  satisfactorily  give 
you  the  information  you  de- 
sire. Without  expense  you 
can  secure  information  on  any 
of  the  subjects  indicated  or 
others  that  you  may  select — 
all  from  reliable  sources. 

Your  Questions  Answered 

Look  over  the  list  below. 
Check  the  ones  that  interest 
you.  More  subjects  will  sug- 
gest themselves  as  you  go 
along.  As  many  questions 
as  you  choose,  relating  to  all 
phases  of  gardening,  building 
and  decorating  —  in  fact  — 
everything  pertaining  to  the 
subject  of  house  and  garden 
and  whatever  associates  itself 
with  it — we  will  gladly  answer. 

Information  Without  Cost 

This  offer  is  without  cost  of  any 
sort.  It  has  no  strings  attached  to 
it.  There  are  no  fees  or  remuner- 
ation now  or  later.  It  is  entirely 
free.  Our  only  consideration  is 
that  you  are  sincere  in  your  desire 
for  information  and  that  you  will 
advise  us  whether  the  service  sup- 
plies your  wants.  It  is  open  to  all 
serious-minded  persons  who  really 
want  to  know  about  gardening  and 
home  beautifying.  If  you  really  in- 
tend to  have  a  garden  this  Spring 
and  want  to  have  information  about 
how,  when  and  what  to  plant,  use 
this  service  and  coupon  below. 

Send  the  Coupon 

Enclose  the  coupon  in  an  envelope 
or  paste  it  on  a  postal.  Or  if  you 
prefer  you  may  write  a  letter.  We 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with 
valuable  information  that  possibly 
may  save  you  many  dollars — surely 
time  and  energy  perhaps  ill  spent. 
This  will  solve  your  garden  prob- 
lem and  in  the  end  will  afford  you 
endless  pleasure. 

SenJ  in  the  coupon  loJa]/ 
Read" Start  Your  Spring  Buds" opposite  column 


Free  Information  Coupon 

House  &  Garden, 440  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
I  would  like  lo  know  more  about  the  subjects 
checked  or  outlined  in  letter  attached.  Please  ar- 
range lo  have  free  information  sent  me  promptly. 
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"An'  where  is  he?"  said  the  old 
woman.  "Ye — ye,  what've  ye  done  wid 
yer  murdherer?" 

At  the  words,  somewhere  in  Annie's'' 
heart,  a  bell  rang.    Some  little  drugged 
nerve  that  had  not  yet  given  one  sign,| 
leaped    and    then    sank   horribly,  re-'f 
sponding  instantly  and  with  complete^ 
understanding    to    what    the  woman 
meant.  "Of  course,  it  isn't  the  salary — " 
Incredibly,  she  had  never  understood  it 
like  this  till  now!    She  could  not  utter 
one  sound. 

THE  old  woman's  two  grandsons — 
one  of  whom  Will  had  made  an  usher 
— had  been  lost  with  the  falling  bal- 
cony. "Fireproof,  was  it?  A  grand 
marble  staircase,  so  it  was!  How' 
much  did  he  ask  fur  the  young  things?! 
Answer  me  that!  How  much  did  he 
git  fur  killin'  'um?" 

Yes,  thought  Annie,  now  scarcely 
hearing.  Yes,  it  was  true.  Will  had 
killed  them.  He  had  signed  the  permit; 
for  the  building,  knowing  it  unsafe;  he 
had  sent  them  there  under  the  safe- 
guard of  his  pledge.  And  he  had  done 
this  for  money.  Well,  it  wasn't  only 
with  money  that  the  account  was  closed. 
It  was  truly  the  young  dead  who  had 
sealed  it  with  everything  they  had:  the 
dead  and  the  kinsfolk  of  the  dead  in 
that  town  of  mourning  homes!  Theirs 
was  the  toll  that  was  taken  by  the  miss- 
ing ladders,  by  the  unfireproofed  shafts; 
for  the  adulteration  of  the  steel  frame, 
the  wooden  pillars  finished  like  iron, 
the  wooden  staircase  with  its  marble 
surface — they  were  the  price  that  was 
paid.  Will  had  killed  them;  he  had 
killed  them,  everyone. 

Slowly  waking,  Annie  looked  stupidly 
at  that  poor,  d'istracted  mouth,  twitch- 
ing with  frenzy  and  raving  out  its 
curse.  She  looked  at  it  with  envy.  Her 
own  heart  opened  and  shut,  sharply 
squeezing  on  her  life;  her  breath  cut 
her;  the  pain  of  it  was  making  her 
faint.  Gradually  she  became  aware  of 
the  scowls  which  surrounded  her  and 
the  looks  that  were  like  blows.  The  old 
woman  felt  their  anger  on  her  lips. 

"Ye  hear  me,  you!"  she  cried  to 
Annie.  "You  that  are  sthandin'  up  to 
run!  Run  to  'um,  run  to  'um!  An'  tell 
'um  this:  Tell  'um  if  he's  out  o'  the  fire 
now,  he'll  be  in  it  foriver,  here  an'  here- 
af ther !  Tell  'um  the  auld  grandmother, 
that's  sthandin'  by  her  grave,  sees  it 
an'  calls  it  on  'um!  Puts  the  black 
dhoom  uv  an  angry  God  on  'um — the 
God  o'  the  childrhen  an'  o'  the  mothers 
o'  childrhen!  May  the  tears  o'  thim 
an'  the  prayers  o'  thim  follow  'um  ahl 
the  days  uv  his  life,  an'  kape  shlape 
from  his  eyes  an'  forgittin'  from  his 
heart!  May  the  bitterness  o'  thim  be  in 
the  food  he  ates  an'  the  salt  o'  thim  in 
the  wather  that  he  dhrinks,  so  that  he'll 
niver  be  fed  by  his  mate,  nor  the  mad 
thirst  uv  'um  iver  be  comforted! 
Shmoke  let  'um  shmell  ahl  his  days  an'' 
see  the  flame  before  his  eyes!  May  his. 
blood  burhn  in  his  veins,  an'  whin  he 
turhns  to  you  for  lovin',  may  he  see  his 
gallows  in  yer  eyes!" 

ANNIE  was  fumbling  at  the  door  of 
.  her  house,  trying  to  open  it.  The 
servant  was  off  somewhere;  the  chil- 
dren met  her  in  the  upper  hall,  clamor- 
ing for  explanations.  She  took  them, 
cravingly  in  her  arms — they  who  might 
so  easily  have  been —  But  then  she  put 
them  away  from  her  with  a  steady 
hand.  They  were  no  longer  the  center 
of  her  thoughts. 

She  said  to  them:  "Go  back  to  your 
beds.  Stay  in  your  rooms  until  I  call 
you.  Your  father  will  want  quiet  when 
he  comes  in."  She  went  into  the  room 
that  had  been  Will's  and  hers,  and  saw 
his  things  about  her  and  all  the  evi- 
dences of  their  old,  lost  life  of  inno- 
cence. "What've  ye  done  wid  yer  mur- 
dherer?" She  had  not  told  his  chil- 
dren that  that  was  what  their  father 
was.  But  henceforth  he  must  be  held 
like  that  by  everyone.  And  by  his  in- 
most self,  from  which  he  never  could 
escape.  It  was  then  her  face  lighted 
with  a  great  blaze  of  love. 

A  storm  of  protective  sympathy  held 
her  breath.  She  was  bound  with  a  pas- 
sion of  tenderness,  of  ineffable  pain  and 
understanding  for  him  with  whom  she 
was  wholly  one.  "Your  father  will 
want  quiet."  What  a  ring  of  pomp, 
what  a  thrill  of  defiance  and  regard,  al- 
most of  bragging,  in  those  words,  "your 
father."  He  was  wholly  lost,  and  he 
had  become  the  one  important  person 
in  the  world. 

Oh,  yes,  he  had  been  absent  from  her 
heart  a  while,  in  those  smooth,  cool 
waters  of  prosperity,  but  he  was  as 
much  a  part  of  herself  as  her  hand  was 
or  her  breath.   A  long  coat  of  his,  laid 
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Feed  Your 
Baby  Regularly 

Regularity  in  feeding,  sleep- 
ing, bathing  and  airing  are  of 
Dtmosi  importance  al  the  begin- 
ning of  your  baby's  life.  It  means  so  much  lo 
you  in  managing  your  household  duties.  It 
means  so  much  to  baby  in  health  and  happiness. 

If  your  baby  does  not  sleep  well  at  night  the 
trouble  is  often  with  his  food.  If  your  milk  does 
not  agree  «'ith  him  try  the  lime-tried  substitute 
that   is   made  from  clean,  pure,  cows'  milk — 


Condensed 


SAL 


Three  generations  of  careful  mothers  would  tell 
you  that  iheyuse  '"EagleBrand."  because  it  ispnr?, 
ciean^  amform,  easily  digested^  quickly  prepared. 

Let  ■■E*ele  Br«nd"  help  tou  with  jo.ir  cwk  ne.  If  71.11  have 
n«v«  as«^  ■■F«le  Itraad"  in  ox^kiog  jou  have  ■  happ.T  surprl-e  in 
ftore.  It  givea  a  delicious,  rich  flaror  to  ^our  moat  delicate  c-JoVerr. 

Cm  it  jast  u  70a  would  fresh  milk  in  erery  recipe  that 
rcquin;  milk  and  BUfar. 

Send  coupon  today  for  helpful  booklets 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

**Lead*^s  0/  Quality" 

New  York 


Borden's  ConderiBed  Slilk  Co.,  C«ll  2-16 

lOfl  Hiidfiun  Street,  New  Y<trk. 
Pleaae  send  me  "Baby's  Welfare,"   whirh  tt-lls 
low  to  keep  my  baby  well.    ANo  "BsbyV  Rio 
T«phT,"  to  record  event*  of  hin  habybood,  hh  w*- 
as  "Borden's  Recipes,"  wbirh  tt^ll  how  to  ini|ir<M 
my  f  00k  lug. 
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Hbert 
Hubbard's 
Ten 

Greatest 
Essays 
and  THE  FRA 
For  Six  Months 
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THESE  ESSA  KS  included  Message  lo  Garcia, 
which  has  been  given  a  larger  circulation 
than  any  other  book  but  the  Uible  'more  than 
■JO.OOO.fXX)  printed/;  Tht  CiearetttH;  The  Boy 
Irnm  Mmmiri  Valley;  Gel  Out  or  Gel  In  Ltne; 
PaUehoard  Prorlivtltei,  and  five  other  master- 
pieces, in  Booklet  Form,  any  one  of  which, 
parsed  along  to  the  one  who  needs  it,  will 
pay  you  dividends  in  enlightened  service. 
Or  they  might  benefit  YOU. 

THE  FRA,  "the  most  beautiful  magazine  in 
America,"  believes  in  Free  Speech  ;  is  an  open 
forum;  discusses  all  subjects  courageously; 
presumes  to  have  an  opinion;  commands  the 
attention  of  the Thinkersof  the  World.  "THE 
FRA  editorials  certainly  have  the  'punch'  /"— 
Hugh  Chalmers.  "Particularly  struck  wilh 
THE  /-'A" /I."  — Booker  T.  Washington,  " I'ine 
hie  and  verve  in  7/."— William  Marion  Reedy. 
"  Greatly  pleased  with  THE  ERA  editorials."  — 
Luther  Kurbank.  " E.ditorials  lull  ol  lile  and 
vim."— KUa  Wheeler  Wilcox,  " Especially  im- 
pressive."—D»vi'l  Starr  Jordan.  " Heart- touch- 
ing mirth  and  wisdom."  —  \\\xA%on  Maxim. 

MAIL  US  SIM  IN  ANY  FORM  THAT 
SUITS  YOU.  OUR  RISK,  AND  THE 
ELBERT  HUUHARI)  ESSAYS  WILL 
HE  EOR WARDED  AT  ONCE.  AND 
'  THE  ERA"  EVERY  MONTH  FOR  SIX 
MONTHS  if  ADDRESS: 

THE  ROYCROFTERS.  East  Aurora.  N.  Y. 
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across  a  chair  for  mending,  loosed  in 
her  the  ease  of  tears;  she  threw  herself 
down,  weeping,  and  gathered  it  to  her. 

BUT  there  was  no  time  for  this  sort 
of  thing.  She  must  think  what  they 
could  do.  In  her  heart,  swelling  as  it 
was  with  love,  she  could  not  find  one 
word  of  comfort  for  him.  Comfort  he 
could  never  have.  The  bitterness  in  the 
food  he  should  eat  and  the  salt  in  the 
water  he  should  drink — sleep  from  his 
eyes  and  forgetting  from  his  heart!  Oh, 
but  there  must  be  something  she  could 
do  to  keep  him  from  going  crazy.  She 
seemed  to  collapse  in  upon  herself,  with 
a  horrible,  sinking  nausea.  Oh,  those 
waves  of  realization!  How  well  she 
knew  now  what  livid  anguish  had  led 
him  into  that  elevator!  Maybe  it  would 
be  easier —  But  no,  he  couldn't  escape 
them  by  going  crazy!  Only  death — 
Ah,  death,  how  easy,  how  cooling,  how 
empty!  So  deliciously  black  and  deep 
a  pool !  But  they  had  to  live — they  and 
their  children !  They  couldn't  live  here ! 
Even  their  children  would  be  torn  to 
pieces  here !  She  remembered  something 
else  that  the  old  woman  had  said:  "May 
his  own  flish  an'  blood  grow  up  in  shame 
to  curhse  his  name — "  Perhaps  if  they 
were  quick,  to-night,  and  got  far  enough 
away,  the  children  needn't  know — 

Poverty!  The  thought  of  it  came  to 
her  like  water  in  the  desert.  It  even 
cleansed  and  healed  her  a  little;  in 
that  sandstorm  where  she  ran  with  him 
it  was  like  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock. 
Why  didn't  he  come?  Already  the  late 
sun  had  set.  She  shrank  back  from  the 
window.  In  the  next  house  the  weep- 
ing and  moaning  of  Mrs.  Cook  had 
paused;  but  only  because  she,  too,  had 
come  to  her  bedroom  window:  her  eyes 
and  Annie's  met.  What  could  Will  be 
doing?  Could — could  he  have  encoun- 
tered some  group  of  those  wild  beasts? 
No,  oh,  never!  Not  in  the  city  streets, 
near  the  police —    The  police! 

She  remembered  one  threat  at  the  last 
— not  so  great  a  threat  as  most,  but  yet 
the  nearest  and  solidest  of  all.  Annie 
had  not  known  that  she  even  heard  the 
words,  and  yet  now  they  were  clear  and 
sharp  before  her.  "It's  the  law  he'll 
have  to  answer!  His  dhirty  dollars 
can't  buy  'um  off  now!"  Would  they 
do  that  to  him?  Yes,  of  course.  Was 
that  why  he  didn't  come?  Was  he — 
arrested? 

Of  course,  she  would  cry  out  all  the 
truth— to  them  and  to  him — but  would 
it  do  any  good?  That  he  did  it  for  her 
— for  her  and  the  children.  Could  not 
any  man  say  the  same?  He  had  gam- 
bled with  lives  against  luck;  but  he 
hadn't  realized  it  any  more  than  any- 
one else.  Why,  his  own  children : 
hadn't  he  meant  them  to  be  there — he 
who  had  never  in  his  life  hurt  anything 
or  anybody!  Wasn't  that  one  of  the 
things  that  people  had  called  weak? — 
that  he  wouldn't  see  a  child  punished 
nor  an  animal  hurt-!  Oh,  couldn't  they 
see  that  it  was  absurd  to  try  him  for — 
was  it  murder? — that  he  wasn't  that 
kind  of  a  man?  God,  that  theatre! 
Again  her  body  collapsed  upon  itself. 
If  it  was  like  this  for  her,  what  must 
it  be  for  him!  Could  he  bear  to  live? 
Could  she,  if  she  loved  him,  wish  him 
to  endure? 

IT  was  already  dusk.  The  servant 
came  back  and  Annie  sent  her  away  for 
the  evening.  She  herself  went  into  the 
kitchen  to  get  the  children's  supper.  She 
would  keep  something  hot  and  make  Will 
eat  it  when  he  came  in.  The  old,  familiar 
occupation  clutched  at  her  with  poignant 
fingers.  Here  everything — and  nothing 
— was  the  same.  Oh,  to  go  back  one 
little  year!  Just  to  get  back  the  weari- 
ness that  could  rest,  the  peace  of  that 
old  drudgery,  of  their  harmless, 
friendly,  kind,  and  honorable  lif^!  Fur- 
ther back  still  she  remembered  kitchen 
evenings  when  the  children  were  little 
and  he  used  to  wipe  the  dishes  for  her. 

She  put  on  the  kettle  and  ran  up- 
stairs to  finish  with  a  valise.  Then, 
in  the  recovered  silence,  she  first  began 
to  fear.  Had  the  district  attorney 
been  wrong?  Hadn't  he  left  the  thea- 
tre at  all? 

She  caught  back  her  cry.  Ah,  was  it 
she  who  had  thought  so  quietly  of 
death?  But  not  like  that!  Not  with- 
out her,  either!  And  not  at  all — for 
she  must  have  him  once  more  in  her 
arms.  Just  then  she  heard  his  key  in 
the  lock. 

His  step  came  slowly  up  the  dark 
stairs.  Her  breast  lifted  with  a  great 
flood  of  welcome;  and  then  she  was 
stricken  cold.  It  was  indeed  she  who 
had  made  him  do  it!  What  would  he 
have  to  say  to  her  now?  She  could 
not  move.     He  opened  the  door  and 
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To  the  man  who  has  never  smoked  one  the 
Wellington  will  be  a  revelation  in  pipe  satis- 
faction. The  bit  and  the  bowl  are  constructed 
right.  The  bore  in  the  bit  directs  the  smoke 
upward  away  from  the  tongue.  The  "well" 
in  the  bowl  catches  the  saliva  and  keeps  the 
tobacco  dry. 

Look  for  the  W  D  C  trade  mark 
on  pipes  of  every  style.  It 
means  the  greatest  pipe  value; 

There's  a  shape  for  every  taste. 
At  all  dealers'. 
25c,  35c,  50c  and  up. 
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FRANCIS  I  IN  CELLINI'S  STUDIO 

From  the  painting  by 
Pierre  Charles  Compte 

Illustrating  the  Cellini  Volome  of  The  Harvard  Clauics 

CELLINI  exceeds  in  vividness  and  picturesqueness  even  the 
riotous  lime  in  which  he  lived.  His  almost  unbelievable  deal- 
ings with  Kings  and  Princes,  his  love  affairs,  his  street  fights 
with  his  rivals — of  all  these  he  tells  with  a  frankness  that  takes 
your  breath  away.  And  back  of  it  all  you  see  the  glitter  and 
glare,  the  licentiousness  and  violence  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


"TT  is,"  says  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
I    "precisely  this  encounter  with 
the  mental  states  of  other  genera- 
tions which  enlarges  the  outlook  and 
sympathies  of  the   cultivated  man." 

"The  best  heads  the  world  ever  knew 
were  well  read,"  Emerson  bids  us  add, 
'  'and  the  best  heads  take  the  best  places. ' ' 

Thus  to  take  out  of  each  age  the  Histories, 
or  Essays,  or  Poems,  or  Plays,  or  Biog- 
raphies, that  record  like  photographs  the 
spirit  and  life  of  that  age — to  unite  these 
great  and  ever-living  books  in  such  a 
way  that  they  tell  the  story  of  human 
progress  from  the  beginning  —  that  is 
what  Dr.  Eliot  has  done  Ln 

The  Harvard  Classics 

DR.  ELIOT'S  FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF  BOOKS 


p.  F.  Collier  &  Son 
416  West  Ijth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — You  may  send  me 
this  free  Harvard  Classics  booklet. 
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It  gives  him  the  right,  does  it  not,  to  say, 
as  he  has  said,  that  these  books  contain 
"the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education"? 

And  it  serves  at  the  same  time,  we 
hope,  to  make  attractive  the  invitation 
we  now  extend  you  to  read  the  little 
book  which  contains  Dr.  Eliot's  own 
complete  statement.  That  statement 
is  really  literary  history. 

A  copy  of  the  booklet  will  be  sent  you 
free  and  without  obligation.  The  cou- 
pon V.  ill  bring  it.  We  shall  be  as  glad  to 
send  it  as  you  will  be  to  have  read  if. 

A  copy  of  this  book — free 
to  every  reader  of  Collier's 
Cut  the  coupon 

The  coupon  brings  you  without  obli- 
gation of  any  sort  the  delightful  little 
thirty-two  page  book  which  tells  about 
Dr.  Eliot's  Famous  Five-Foot  Shelf. 
In  itself  a  literary  guide  no  book  lover 
should  pass  by.  Some  of  the  head- 
ings in  it  : 

— Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day  with  Dr.  Eliot  ' 
— The  Pleasure  of  Good  Reading 
— The  Reading  Courses 
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$4,000,000«o 

\burs 


Farming 
Facts 


Information  about  practical  farming:  that  cost  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment $4,000,000  and  more  than  ten  years  to  collect — the  work  of 
hundreds  of  experts — the  best  methods  of  farming-  for  profit — the 
experiences  of  America's  most  successful  agriculturists — every  fact 
worth  knowing-  about  agriculture — positive  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
facts.    Now  yours  on  a  wonderful  offer. 

Read  the  tree  shipment  offer  we  are  making  here.  How  we  put  these 
facts  right  into  your  hands.  Yes,  and  more  besides.  A  book  written  by 
America's  greatest  Agriculturist,  Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn.    This  mailed  to  yoti  also. 

Farmer's  Cyclopedia 

These  7  big  volumes,  containing  over  5000  pages,  3,000,000  words 
and  hundreds  of  pictures,  give  you  in  condensed  but  complete  form 
all  the  most  valuable  data  which  the  government  has  gathered  at 
such  an  enormous  expense.    The  records  in  the  department  have 
been  studied  by  a  board  of  practical  agriculturists  who 
have  selected  the  very  best  of  all  this  information  and 
put  it  into  these  books. 

Verified  facts  about  every  branch  of  farming  are  given, 
with  all  theories  cut  out.  Just  the  methods  which  have 
proved  best  in  actual  practice,  are  given  in 
clear,  simple  language — and  the  books  are 
minutely  indexed  so  that  every  fact  and  every 
method  is  accessible  in  an  instant. 

Whether  you  have  one  acre  or  a  thousand 
acres,  these  books  will  show  you 
how  to  make  your  land  pay  more 
money.  They  tell  you  how  to 
put  farming  on  a  business  basis. 

They  place  in  your  hands  the  accumu- 
experience  of  thousands  of  prac- 
,   investigators  and  sci- 
entists.    This  great  li- 
brary which  v^ill  solve 
the  most  perplexing 
problems  of  farming  is 
yours  for   a  trifle — less 
than  7  cents  a  day  for  a 
year.   And  if 
you  send  the 
coupon,  you 
can  have  it 
for  ten  days' 
FREE  ex. 
amination. 


ex.  1 


Partial  List  of 
Contents 

Feed  and  Care  of  Dairy  Cows 

(This  ainne  w  orth  Ih^  pvico.) 
Feeds  and  Feeding  for  Beef 

(A  wonderlul  work.) 

Diseases  and  Insect  Pests 

(How  to  protect  cattle  and 

ciopy  a^jainyt  them.) 
Profitable  Hog  Raising 

(A  roiiij.lt  le  library  on  tlie  ho;,-.) 
Success  with  Sheep 

(Kvery  qiiestiou  answered.) 

Poultry  Problems  Solved 

(No  other  bonks  on  poiillry  ever 
iipe.l  hL-  rcati,) 
Latest  Facts  and  Investigation 
on  Every  Farm  Product 

(Insures  bik'b'L'v,  better  crops  with 
less  labor.) 

Every  Phase  of  Farm  Management 

(From  Governnient  Exiieriuieuts 
arifl  Keseaiclies.) 

Fruit 

How  to  get  larger  yield. 
How  to  avoid  insect  pests. 


Soils  and  Fertilization 

(Make  >oar  laiul  yield  more.) 

Farm  Buildings 

(How  to  plan  and  build  on 
the  farm.) 

Domestic  Science 

Comfortable,  eronoraical 

farm  housekeeping:. 

(Lightens  the  work  of  the 

housekeepers.) 
And  thousands  of  other  sub- 
jects of  vital  interest  and  value. 


Valuable  Book,  FREE 


Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn,  America's  most  famous 
agricultural  authority,  has  written  a  valuable 
Manual  to  use  in  connection  with  the  Cyclope- 
dia. It  gives  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents and  of¥ers  hundreds  of  suggestions  on  how 
to  use  the  7  big  books  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Coburn  says:  "The  Farmer's  Cyclopedia  is  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  agricultural  information  ever  gathered 
together."  And  this  master  farmer  gives  you  the  benefit  of 
his  lifelong  experience.  He  tells  you  how  to  utiHze  this  vast 
and  comprehensive  information  to  make  more  profits  out  of 
the  soil.  You  pay  not  a  penny  for  his  assistance.  The 
Manual  is  FREE  with  the  Cyclopedia. 


President  Wilson  says: 


"There  should  not  be  a  plough 
or  spade  idle  in  this  country — 
and  the  methods  of  our  farmers  must  feed  upon  the  scientific  information  in  the 

 State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  tap-room  of  all,  the  [/.  S. 

\    Department  of  Agriculture.''    The  scientific  farming  methods 
V     to  which  the  President  refers  are  open  to  you  in  the  pages  of 
the  Farmer's  Cyclopedia.    They  will  help  you  to  make  every 
\     foot  of  land  pay  dividends. 

j.lcie   set  of   Far.i.er's  \ 
in    (Abri(I;;efl     RecorilH  . 
of  U.'S.  Otpt.  of  Asrlcullure)  In  7  \ 

big  thick  volumes — boiinri  in  Mtiont'  ,  .         i-            •  f  •       ■  t  .  . 

buckram.   If  not  haiintact.ry,  I  will    \     You  pay  nothing  for  privilege  of  examination.     Just  send  the 

tell  you  so  In  10  (layn  and  you  will  tell  coupon  and  we  will  ship  tlic  books  prepaid.  Keep  them  10  days, 
me  where  to  return  the  book»  at  your  ex-    \       Examine  them  closely.   If  yon  decide  that  you  want  them  send 

pense.    otherwise  I  will  8en,l  60c  down  >                 cents— then  S2.00  monthly  for  12  months.    S24.50  in  all. 

and  then  Ay. 00  monthly  for  12  mon  hs.  \         ca.i.        •      t  ii                   -ti  i  l\.    i  -n 

f  ■            '  \^      Otherwise  tell  us  you  will  not  keep  them  and  we  will  arrange 

»      for  their  return.    Not  a  penny  to  send.    Only  the  coupon. 
  N       Sign  and  mail  it  today. 


Doubleday,Page&Co. 

Dept.  C  2-26 
Garden  Cily,  New  York,  N.^Y. 

Seuil  me,  all  chnigea  prepi 

Cyclopedia  (Abridged  R^c"  d,  ^  ^   Scncl  Coupoii  WitHout  Moncy 
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came  in.  "You  went  there — "  he  said. 
She  nodded. 

There  still  hung  round  him  a  smell 
of  smoke;  an  odor  at  once  wet  and 
singed  clung  in  his  clothes.  He  was 
hatless,  and,  pale  as  he  was,  she  could 
see,  even  through  the  dusk,  the  grime 
on  his  skin  and  the  streaked  look  of  his 
forehead;  one  of  his  hands  had  a  hand- 
kerchief bungled  round  it.  Suddenly, 
with  a  kind  of  groan,  he  seemed  to 
push  something  from  before  him.  And, 
dropping  into  a  chair,  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

She  sprang  forward;  she  had  him  in 
her  arms  now,  and,  kneeling,  she  drew 
his  head  down  on  her  breast  and  seemed 
to  hide  him  there.  Oh,  how  she  ached 
to  hide  him  from  himself! 

She  felt  his  acceptance  of  her  love; 
his  fingers  folded  round  her  wrist. 
"Oh,  Annie,  you  don't  know!  You 
weren't  inside.  Thank  God,  you  didn't 
see!  I've  been  wandering  round  ever 
since — till  I  met  Hammond — you  know, 
the  district  attorney — and  he's  had  me 
going  all  over  it — all  over  it  and  over 
it!  Explaining  to  him  why — "  He 
shook  with  a  horrible,  long  sob. 

"Oh,  my  love,  my  dear,  don't,  don't!" 
What  could  she  say  to  him  but  that? 
"Oh,  my  boy,  my  poor  boy!  Try,  try, 
try  not  to  think  of  it  that  way!  You 
didn't  mean — you  couldn't,  couldn't 
know — "  Was  there,  after  all,  some 
help  in  kisses?  He  was  too  absorbed  to 
return  them,  but  she  felt  his  arm  go 
round  her  shoulders.  "Will,  my  darling, 
dear,  dear  Will,  think  how  you  would 
have  died  to  save  them!  You  did  risk 
dying!  Think  of  all  you  did  save — 
you  and  nobody  else!  All  the  most 
helpless,  littlest  ones — " 

"Oh — that !  But,  thank  Heaven,  I  had 
done  what  I  could  from  the  beginning! 
Everything!  I  didn't,  of  course,  dream 
how  bad  things  were —  Berger  kept 
me  off  after  the  first!  But  I  sus- 
pected. I  gave  it  to  the  papers.  The 
'Star's'  inspection  committee  fooled  me. 
1  suppose  Berger  fooled  them  too!  All 
that  any  man  could  do — " 

HER  infinite  tolerance  forgave  him 
still.  That  he  should  shuffle  and 
palliate— well,  his  weakness  she  had 
never  denied!  She  had  shelter  for  him 
even  from  her  own  eyes.  Wasn't  there 
fire  on  his  heart?  And  should  she 
scruple  at  its  assuagement? 

"But  the  damned  thing's  too  big  for 
me,"  he  said.  "I  ought  to  have  known 
from  the  start —  Well,  I  did  know! 
But  I  tried!  Annie,  try  to  believe  I 
tried!  Listen,  dear.  You've  got  to 
know.  I  couldn't  bear — I  hadn't  the 
heart,  the  grit,  to  tell  you — •  You 
were  so  happy!  But — I've  given  it  up. 
We're  down  and  out  again.  We're  living 
on  our  savings.  I  can't  get  my  old  job 
back  till  next  month.  Well,  I'm  doing 
some  dandy  writing,  but,  of  course — I 
couldn't  stand  it,  Annie!  I  couldn't  do 
it!  I  couldn't  give  a  permit  for  that 
Falmouth  Building  T  When  it  came  to 
that  or  leave — " 

"Will!"  she  cried.  "Will,  the  Fal- 
mouth Building — that  was — April — 
Will,  then  the  permit  for  the  theatre — 
you  didn't — " 

"The  theatre?  Good  God,  no!  What 
had  I  to  do  with  its  permit?  I  resigned 
six  weeks  ago." 
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"Somewhere  in  France" 

What  a  wealth  of  meaning  that 
simple  phrase  has  come  to  hold! 


Leslies 


Somewhere  in  France" 
Painted  for  Leslie's  by  £.  L.  Blumenschein 


"...sei  gegruesst,  meine 
Else  und  sage  den  Kindern 
es  geht  dem  Vater  noch 
gnt.r 

thanks  for  the  jam, 
mother,  it  wandered  about 
a  bit  but  found,  me  at 
last.  Fm  fit  as  a  fiddler 
so  far  

*\..milles  remercie- 
ments,  chere  marraine  de 
la  France  et  de  votre 
WeuV  " 

German,  British,  French, 
—  all  from  "somewhere 
in  France." 

Words  alone  can't  carry 
the  message  to  the  peace- 
ful western  world  from 
''somewhere  in  France" 
but  pictures  can.  Leslie's 
men  at  the  front  are  mak- 
ing a  faithful  record  of  the 
human  side  of  an  inhu- 
man conflict  and  making 
it  for  you. 

Pictures  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  expert 
articles  on  current  events, 
finance,  motors,  sports  and 
travel  have  made  Leslie's 
America's  greatest  illus- 
trated weekly  newspaper. 
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Illustrated  mekly  Newspaper 


225  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 
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"They're  Brim  Full  of 
Mile-Muscle" 

PVERY  ounce  of  cotton  fab- 
•^ric  and  rubber  contains  a 
definite  amount  of  strength 
or  "Mileage"  when  built  into 
a  tire. 

Just  how  much  of  this 
strength  is  retained  for  wear 
on  the  road,  depends  upon 
the  method  of  vulcanizing  in 
the  tire  factory. 

So  the  tire  builders'  big 
problem  is  to  retain  all  the 
native  toughness  and  vitality 
of  the  rubber;  to  hold  all  the 
strength  of  endurance  that  is 
inherent  in  cotton. 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 

Tires 

are  brim  full  of  Mile-Muscle. 
Because  the  "Miller  Process" 
does  not  burn  or  cook  the  life 
and  vitality  out  of  either  rub- 
ber or  cotton  fabric.  In  Miller 
tires  this  rubber  and  cotton  are 
formed  into  a  rugged  mileage 
unit.  They  come  from  the  vul- 
canizing pits  lusty  with  vigor, 
full  of  brutal  strength  and  with 
road-resisting  stamina. 

Miller  "GEARED-TO-THE- 
ROAD"  Tires  not  only  give  you 
excess  mileage — but  safety  by  the 
inch:  for  your  car  skids  by  inches — 
not  by  miles.  They  co-operate  with 
the  steering  wheel  and  the  brake, 
give  you  car  control  on  slippery 
streets,  and  carry  you  and  your  peis- 
sengers  with  safety  and  comfort. 

Miller  Tires  have  nation-wide  distribu- 
tion. If  you  don't  know  the  Miller 
dealer  in  your  neighborhood,  drop  us 
a  card  and  we'll  gladly  advise  you. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co. 

AKRON,  U.  S.  A. 


You  don^t  care  how  many  we  make — but  we  want  you  to  know  we  make  them  good 


THE 


THE 


BY  WADS 


FROM  time  to  time  a  light  snow  fell, 
and  always  there  was  a  vaporous  qual- 
ity about  the  cold  night  air  which  added 
to  the  strangeness  of  Garth's  unexpected 
experience.  He  had  spent  an  hour  or  so 
on  an  unimpressive  case,  and  it  was  nearly 

midnight  when  he  turned  south  from  the  frontiers  of  Harlem.  He  walked  for 
a  long  time,  scarcely  aware  of  the  landmarks  of  the  neighborhood,  reviewing 
thoughts  which  in  the  last  two  weeks  had  grov/n  familiar  and  unpalatable. 
Now,  as  always,  they  failed  to  guide  him  to  any  explanation  of  Nora's  abrupt 
abandonment  of  her  routine.  His  recent  visits  at  the  flat  had  thrown  him 
into  the  hospitable  hands  of  the  in- 
spector, who,  however,  had  maintained 
an  incomprehensible  silence  as  to  his 
daughter's  whereabouts.  Garth  could 
-ead  in  this  attitude  no  antagonism 
toward  his  own  ambitions.  He  was 
confident  that  the  result  of  his  siege 
of  Nora's  heart,  begun  long  ago,  de- 
pended wholly  on  the  girl  herself. 

He  realized  it  was  growing  late. 
Absent-mindedly  he  turned  into  a  side 
street,  intending  to  reach  Third  Ave- 
nue and  climb  the  steps  of  the  near- 
est elevated  station. 

It  was  the  murmuring  of  a  motor 
that  finally  roused  him.  A  limousine 
of  an  expensive  type  had  halted  close 
to  the  curb  at  the  end  of  the  block. 
It  pointed  a  contrast  which  stirred 
the  detective's  curiosity.  The  .street, 
he  noticed  now,  was,  in  common  with 
many  y,o  far  uptown,  inadequately 
lighted,  but  in  spite  of  this  and  the 
veil  placed  by  the  snow  and  the  haze 
over  the  few  gas  lamps,  a  glance  in- 
formed him  that  fashion  had  not  dis- 
turbed its  drab  air  of  age.  He  could 
not  think  what  such  an  automobile 
did  here  unless,  perhaps,  the  driver 
himself  had  some  errand.  But  he  saw 
tbat,  while  the  chauffeur  retained  his 
.  the  door  was  opened  from  the 
'le,  and  a  tall  man,  in  a  high  hat 
and  a  fur  coat  which  did  not  quite 
conceal  his  evening  dress,  stepped  with 
nervous  haste  to  the  sidewalk. 

Garth  slackened  his  pace.  He  kept 
to  the  shadows  near  the  house  line. 
He  watched  with  increasing  interest 
while  the  man  crossed  the  pavement, 
and,  instead  of  climbing  the  steps, 
stooped  to  place  an  object  on  the 
trround.  He  .saw  him  rise  then  and 
take  something  from  his  pocket  which 
he  tos.ved  in  the  air.  He  was  not  sur- 
prised when  the  man  failed  to  catch  it. 
He  heard  it,  whatever  it  was,  strike 
the  .sidfwalk  with  a  metallic  click. 

The  man  dropped  to  his  knees, 
rroping  over  the   flagging  and  the 

gutter.  After  a  moment  the  chauffeur  exclaimed  angrily,  Garth  fancied, 
then  descended  from  his  .seat  and  joined  the  hunt. 

Oarth,  speculating  on  this  unconventional  performance,  stepped  casually 
into  an  areaway,  as  though  it  were  his  destination.  From  this  shelter 
he  observed  the  outcome. 

The  chauffeur  picked  up  something  which  he  thrust  inU)  the  other's  hand. 
After  glancing  quickly  around,  he  sprang  to  his  seat,  while  the  man  in 
^ening  dress  straightenwl,  returned  to  the  limousine,  and  closed  the  door, 
•ne  car  rolled  almost  silently  up  the  street. 

When  it  was  nearly  opposite  Garth  the  man  inside  tapped  on  the  pane. 


AUTHOR  OF  "THE  GRAY  MASK,"  "THE  DOCTOR'S  WIFE,"  AND  "THROUGH 
THE  DARK."    ILLUSTRATED  BY  FREDERIC  DORR  STEELE 


On  a  subdued  note  the  chauffeur  again 
uttered  an  exclamation,  then  pulled  the 
car  to  the  curb  and  stopped  it. 

Once  more  the  well-dressed  man  left 
the  limousine  and  crossed  the  sidewalk. 
For  a  second  time  he  bent  and  placed 
something  carefully  on  the  ground.  It  lay  within  Garth's  reach,  but  just  out- 
side his  line  of  vision.  In  fact,  Garth  could  have  grasped  the  other,  so  close 
was  he,  and  he  could  see,  in  spite  of  the  dim  light,  that  the  man  was  young 
and  probably  good-looking.  His  inspection,  however,  was  limited,  for  the  other 
arose,  breathing  harshly,  as  if  he  were  laboring  under  an  unfamiliar  excitement, 

and  returned  to  the  car. 

As  the  driver  set  his  gears  and  let 
the  clutch  in  Garth  reached  through 
the  areaway  railing  and  fumbled 
about  the  sidewalk  for  the  object. 
His  fingers  found  it — round,  flat, 
hard — not  at  all  puzzling  in  itself, 
yet  completely  unintelligible  as  a  clue 
to  the  young  man's  motive  in  placing 
it  there.    It  was  a  piece  of  money. 

Garth  slipped  from  the  areaway. 
He  held  his  find  up  to  the  nearest 
lamp.  The  piece  of  money  was  a  five- 
dollar  gold  piece.  He  glanced  along 
the  street.  The  automobile  had  just 
swung  out  of  sight.  He  started  quick- 
ly after  it,  because  it  had  occurred  to 
him  that  if  such  a  performance  were 
repeated  in  Park  Avenue  his  curiosity 
would  make  him  stop  the  machine, 
would  suggest  a  number  of  questions 
to  the  young  man  in  the  fur  coat, 
would  prompt  him  to  seek  an  explana- 
tion of  the  chauffeur's  impatience. 

When  he  turned  the  corner  he  was 
not  surprised  to  find  the  limousine 
halted  again,  to  see  the  young  man  re- 
turning from  a  third  excursion  to  the 
house  line  where,  doubtless,  he  had  fur- 
tively placed  another  piece  of  money. 


GARTH  broke  into  a  run.  The 
ch 


Black  Hank  into  a  chair  groaning:  "I  can't  do  it,  I  can't  do  it! 


hauffeur  glanced  over  his  shoul- 
der and  muttered  quickly  to  the  man, 
who  sprang  in.  As  soon  as  the  door 
was  clo.sed  the  car  started  with  a  speed 
almost  affirmative  of  flight. 

Garth  held  up  his  hand  with  the 
gold  piece  and  .shouted.  The  car  went 
faster.  He  hastened  to  read  the 
license  number  on  its  rear.  As  he 
wrote  it  in  his  pocketbook  he  watched 
the  red  of  the  tail  light  dimihi.sh  and 
disappear. 

He  walked  over  and  picked  up  a 
quarter.  Why  had  the  young  man 
left  a  gold  piece  around  the  corner? 
He  stared  at  the  two  coins,  his  be- 
wilderment growing.  What  could  be 
the  explanation  of  this  trail  of  money 
left  wirn  scrupulous  care  on  New  York  pavements?  Of  what  abnormal  activ- 
ity could  such  an  eccentricity  be  an  echo?    What  was  its  significance? 

Almost  certainly  another  coin  lay  clo.se  to  Lexington  Avenue  where  the  car 
had  first  stopped.  It  was  not  probable  that  a  third  exhibit  would  reflect  any 
light  on  the  affair;  still,  he  wanted  to  learn  the  denomination  of  that  coin, 
and  evidently  it  would  be  the  goal  of  his  curiosity  for  the  night. 

As  .soon  as  he  turned  the  corner  he  saw  that  he  would  be  too  late.  The  di.scovery 
heightened  his  interest.    Breathlessly  he  slipped  into  an  areaway  and  watched. 

A  singularly  small  figu?-e  of  a  man  .shuffled  across  Lexington  Avenue  and, 
u.s  if  with  assuied  purpo.se,  made  for  the  coi  ner  stoop.  The  arc  light  down  there, 
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while  it  emphasized  few  details,  sharpened  Garth's 
wonder  at  the  size  and  shape  of  the  newcomer. 
He  was  inclined  to  explain  him  as  a  small  boy  mas- 
querading in  mature  clothing.  Yet  there  was  about 
the  shoulders  a  thickness  which  did  not  belong  to 
youth.  The  face  was  concealed  by  the  turned-up 
collar  of  a  diminutive  overcoat  and  by  a  felt  hat 
drawn  low  over  the  eyes.  Even  at  a  distance  the  fig- 
ure projected  an  air 
of  .  the  lawless  and  the 
sinister. 

The  man  bent  and 
picked  up  the  coin. 
Afterward  he  con- 
tinued toward  Garth, 
not,  however,  in  a 
straight  line.  He 
shuffled  stealthily,  his 
feet  scarcely  leaving 
the  ground,  in  a  series 
of  zigzags  across  the 
sidewalk.  And  always 
his  shoulders  re- 
mained bowed,  his 
eyes  lowered,  as  if  he 
examined  anxiously 
every  inch  of  his  path. 

It  was  obvious  to 
Garth  that  there  was 
some  connection  be- 
tween the  young  man 
in  the  limousine  and 
this  stunted,  clandes- 
tine figure  that  fol- 
lowed his  trail  with 
such  anxious  vigi- 
lance. Therefore  he 
felt  justified  in  set- 
ting a  small  trap.  If 
its  issue  involved  him 
in  a  mistake,  a  laugh 
would  extricate  him. 
But  he  foresaw  no 
mistake.  The  de- 
formed thing  ap- 
proaching was  not  to 
be  explained  as  a 
peaceful,  if  tipsy,  citi- 
zen bound  for  home. 
So  he  placed  the  five- 
dollar  gold  piece  just 
outside  the  railing.  He 

removed  his  gloves.  He  took  his  pocket  lamp  from 
his  coat  and  held  it  ready.  If  the  other  saw  the  money 
and  tried  to  pick  it  up,  he  would  be  at  Garth's  mercy. 

That  would  happen,  for  the  man  had  evidently 
caught  the  pallid  gleam  of  the  gold.  Without  in- 
creasing his  pace  he  shuflled  across  and  stooped,  con- 
fidently stretching  out  his  hand.  Garth  reached 
through  the  railing,  and,  as  the  hand  was  about  to 
close  over  the  money,  grasped  it  with  all  his  strength. 

HE  had  been  prepared  for  fright,  for  a  struggle, 
but  scarcely  for  the  shrill  animal  cry  that  greeted 
his  surprise,  nor  for  the  violent  and  unnatural 
strength  that  quivered  through  the  little  body  as 
it  tried  to  break  away. 

And  at  first  Garth  combated  a  quick  impulse  to  let 
go.  The  quality  of  the  bare  hand  in  his  own  revolted 
him.  The  fingers  were  long,  slender,  and  hard.  The 
skin  was  dry.  It  gave  him  an  impression  that  there 
was  no  flesh  between  it  and  the  bones  it  covered. 

"Steady,  my  friend,"  he  muttered.  "That's  my 
money  in  your  claw.    Let's  have  a  look  at  you." 

The  other's  squirming  increased.  The  scream  was 
not  repeated.  Only  a  difficult,  sobbing  sound  came 
recurrently  from  the  man's  throat. 

At  last  Garth  managed  to  twist  the  small  wrist  so 
that  practically  he  controlled  the  fellow's  movements. 
Then  he  pressed  the  button  of  his  lamp.  The  light 
shone  mercilessly  upon  an  abhorrent  face.  The  skin 
was  yellow  and  tight,  like  parchment,  across  the  high 
cheek  bones.  The  tiny  eyes  lay  far  back  in  rounded 
sockets.  In  the  lamplight  they  were  deceptively 
reminiscent  of  the  eyes  of  a  cat.  But  it  was  on  the 
head,  from  which  the  hat  had  fallen,  that  Garth's 
glance  lingered  with  the  most  distaste.  A  queue  was 
curled  about  it.  The  coil  of  hair  gleamed  like  a  ser- 
pent carefully  poised  and  awaiting  the  most  favor- 
able moment  for  its  stroke.  As  the  yellow  head  moved 
spasmodically  the  coil  appeared  to  writhe.  It  provoked 
Garth's  imagination,  symbolizing  a  sickly  conserva- 
tism, suggesting  secret  and  unconquerable  customs. 

Garth  shuddered.  He  found  it  more  difficult  than 
before  to  cling  to  that  bony  hand.  He  arose,  snapped 
off"  the  light,  and  grasped  the  Oriental  by  the 
shoulder. 

"How  did  you  know  you'd  find  this  money  on  the 
sidewalk?"  he  asked. 

The  other  shivered,  as  if  for  the  first  time  the  cold 
had  reached  him. 

"Talk  up,"  Garth  ordered.  "Who's  the  fashion 
plate  that  left  it?" 

The  Chinaman  made  a  last  eff'ort  to  escape.  Garth 
subdued  him. 

"No  talk-ee,  eh?     All  right,  little  one.  Then 


you'll  have  a  nice  free  ride  downtown — just  as  a  sus- 
picious character." 

For  a  possibility  had  occurred  to  Garth  from  which 
he  shrank.  Still,  since  it  existed,  it  dictated  a  clear 
enough  duty.    He  stepped  from  the  areaway. 

"Hustle  along,  sonny." 

The  other  exploded  into  a  torrent  of  Chinese. 
Garth  understood  not  a  word,  yet  the  shrill  voice, 


She  appeared  at  the  man's  elbow,  her  face  seemingly  contorted  with  terror.    "Men  in  the  yard!"  she  gasped 


rising  and  falling,  cried  to  him  a  fear  and  a  despair 
that  wei-e  tragic. 

He, was  relieved  to  turn  his  man  over  at  headquar- 
ters.   He  saw  him  placed  in  an  empty  detention  cell. 

"Sleep  tight,"  he  called  as  the  key  turned.  "Maybe 
you'll  learn  English  by  morning." 

His  own  sleep  was  untroubled  save  by  his  persist- 
ent uneasiness  about  Nora. 

As  soon  as  he  was  up  the  next  morning  he  tele- 
phoned the  Bureau  of  Licenses  and  apparently  ran 
his  one  clue  into  a  dead  wall.  The  limousine,  he 
found,  belonged  to  Thomas  Black,  a  young  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  wealth  and  position.  Garth 
flushed  uncomfortably.  He  began  to  suspect  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  an  indiscretion,  for  Black,  some 
years  ago,  had  married  the  sister  of  Rufus  Manford, 
whose  recent  selection  as  head  of  the  Society  for 
Social  Justice  had  set  in  motion  a  cumbersome 
amount  of  self-satisfied  and  usually  ill-directed  activ- 
ity against  crime.  Still,  Garth  knew  that  Manford 
was  working  with  the  inspector  now  on  some  urgent 
cases  about  which  little  was  said  at  headquarters. 
It  was  possible,  then,  that  the  trail  of  coins  had  been 
arranged  by  Manford  in  the  society's  office  for  a 
purpose  which  his  interference  might  have  destroyed. 

The  growing  day  diminished  the  importance  of 
the  whole  adventure  until  the  telephone  summoned 
him  as  he  was  about  to  leave  his  rooms. 

"Hello!"  he  called. 

The  voice  that  answered  was  gruff,  disapproving; 
almost  reproachful,  he  would  have  said. 

"It's  Ed,  at  headquarters.  Say,  you've  got  me  in 
bad.  Hustle  on  down.  Inspector's  on  his  ear  and 
wants  you." 

"What's  up,  Ed?" 

"That  pigtail  of  yours.  Can't  make  out  the  chief. 
Might  be  a  member  of  his  own  family." 

"What  are  you  driving  at,  Ed?  What's  the  matter 
with  the  pigtail?" 

"Dead,  that's  all." 

"Dead!"  Garth  echoed. 

"Yup.  Must  have  done  it  right  after  you  left. 
Choked  himself  to  heaven  with  his  bloomin'  queue. 
Now,  if  he'd  had  it  cut  off  proper — " 

FOR  the  first  time  Garth  entered  the  inspector's 
office  with  the  discomfort  of  a  culprit.  Yet  he  could 
not  accuse  himself  justly  of  blundering.  Neverthe- 
less, the  brief  telephone  conversation  with  the  door- 
man had  informed  him  that  the  inspector  attached 
uncommon  importance  to  the  chance  capture  of  the 
Chinaman,  therefore  he  would  place  the  blame  for 
the  suicide  where  it  fell  most  conveniently. 

When  he  opened  the  door  he  appreciated  that 


there  was  more  than  that  out  of  the  w^y  at  head- 
quarters this  morning.  A  woman,  bent,  ancient 
poor,  sat  in  a  chair  to  the  right  of  the  inspector's 
desk.  He  could  hazard  no  more  concerning  her  be- 
cause of  an  intricately  patterned  shawl  which  was 
draped  over  her  head  and  nearly  covered  her  face. 
Her  presence  was  less  astonishing  than  her  bearing!, 
in  this  room;  terrible  alike  to  wrongdoers  and  to 

reluctant  witnesses  of 
crime.  Her  attitude, 
indeed,  was  expectant. 
Her  confidence  im- 
pressed him  as  ag- 
gressive. 

"Shut  the  door,"  the 
inspector  grumbled. 
Garth  obeyed. 
"Here's  a  pretty 
mess!     Why  did  you 
bring  him  in  at  all?" 

"The  Chink?"  Garth 
asked  mildly. 

"No!"  the  inspector 
roared.  "Queen  Liliuo- 
kalani!  Who  do  you 
suppose  I  mean?  How 
many  mugs  have  you 
brought  in  since  I  saw 
you  last?  Maybe  you 
thought  the  big  Chi- 
nese population  was 
unhealthy." 

"I  never  dreamed 
he'd  do  that,"  Garth 
excused  himself. 

"Why  didn't  you 
warn  the  boys  to  keep 
an  eye  on  him?"  the 
inspector  demanded. 

Garth  threw  up  his 
hands. 

"How  could  I  tell? 
I  only  brought  him  in 
on  a  chance.  I  knew 
you  were  after  the 
funny  medicine  crowd< 
He  was  up  to  some 
queer  business  laslj 
night,  and  I  thought 
he  looked  the  type." 

"Yes,"  the  inspectoi 
agreed  dryly ;  "he  cer 
tainly  looked  the  type,  so  much  so  that  I'd  gambh 
that  wizened  brain  of  his  held  all  I  wanted  to  know.' 

He  seized  a  paper  weight  and  commenced  to  toss  it 
ponderously  from  fist  to  fist. 

"That's  what  you've  let  get  away  from  you.  May- 
be you'll  be  accommodating  enough  to  tell  me  how 
you  happened  to  pick  him  up." 

Garth  glanced  questioningly  at  the  woman. 
"Don't  fret,"  the  inspector  said  scornfully.  "She 
won't  give  you  away  even  if  you  have  made  an  asi- 
of  yourself."  , 

Garth  reddened.  Impulsively  he  turned  on  his  heel 
Later  he  would  be  ashamed,  since  he  understood  thi 
inspector  thoroughly.  But  for  the  moment  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  pride.  The  sound  of  the  chaii 
shoved  back  by  the  inspector  was  not  unexpected 
nor  did  he  fail  to  catch  the  note  of  apology,  the  a] 
peal  for  terms  in  the  gruff  voice: 

"Come  back  here.   Where  are  you  going?" 
But  it  was  another  voice  that  swung  him  sharply: 
"Jim !    Don't  lose  your  temper." 

The  inspector's  fist  scattered  the  papers  on  his  desk 
top:  "Who's  running  this  office?" 

GARTH  scarcely  heard.  He  strode  to  the  woman 
He  snatched  the  intricately  patterned  shawl  f  ron' 
her  head.  The  face  beneath  was  old,  stained,  anc 
wrinkled,  but  there  was  no  disguising  the  dark 
young  eyes  that  smiled  up  at  him. 

"So  that's  why?"  he  gasped.  "You've  done  it  well 
Nora.    Now,  maybe  I  can  know  something  about  it.' 

She  laughed.  "Not  if  you  resign.  So  much  dig 
nity!" 

He  laughed  back.    "Nor  if  I'm  fired." 

The  inspector  grinned.  "I'm  glad  you  let  me  ir 
this  on  some  basis." 

The  disclosure  of  the  girl's  identity  had  scatterec 
Garth's  revolt,  and  her  eyes,  now  that  they  were  nc 
longer  concealed,  seemed  to  have  rebuked  the  in 
spector  to  a  milder  humor. 

"Understand,"  he  said,  "Nora  doesn't  tell  me  an> 
too  much  how  she's  working,  and  she's  been  at  this 
off  and  on  for  a  long  time.  It's  only  the  last  tw( 
weeks  that  it's  gotten  serious.  She  had  to  see  mi 
to-day.  That's  why  I'm  on  my  ear  about  the  China 
man.  He  might  have  saved  her  a  good  deal.  Yoi 
see,  she's  working  on  that  case." 

Garth's  heart  sank.  "Dope!"  he  cried.  "It  isn' 
safe.  I  tell  you  she's  fighting  desperate  people,  in 
spector.  Look  at  that  Chinaman.  Whether  he  wa: 
mixed  up  with  the  traffic  or  not,  if  a  brute  like  bin 
suspected  her — !" 

The  inspector  returned  to  his  chair.  He  wave( 
his  hands  helplessly. 
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"Talk  to,Xora.  I've  told  her  all  that.  Once  or 
:wice  I've  wanted  her  to  use  her  brain  in  cases  where 
.here  wasn't  any  risk.  Nothing  doing.  When  this 
otten  business  came  up  she  would  go  into  it  on  her 
iwn  hook.  I  guess  that's  because  she  knows  Man- 
.ord  and  his  high-brow,  meddling  society  have  got 
^he  district  attorney  behind  them,  and  they've  put  it 
'ap  to  me  hard.  ' 

Nora  shook  her  head,  smiling  a  trifle  wistfully. 

"No.  father,  I  did  it  to  save  souls  and  bodies. 
You  see,  Jim,  they  can  handle  the  little  fellows 
under  the  new  laws,  but  everybody  knows  there's 
this  one  place  uptown,  marvelously  hidden  and 
guarded — a  distributing  center,  the  heart  of  the 
whole  surviving  drug  traffic.  When  I  found  out  from 
father  that  everybody  else  had  failed,  I  just  had  to 
try.  -My  conscience  kept  at  me.  Success  would  turn 
so  much  misery  into  happiness,  so  much  sickness 
into  health,  so  much  crime  into  usefulness.  And  to- 
night, I  believe,  if  we're  lucky,  Jim—  I  want  you 
to  be  there." 

"She  thinks  she's  spotted  the  house,"  the  inspector 
said  softly.  "That's  what  she  had  to  see  me  about. 
She  wants  a  raid  arranged  for  to-night." 

Garth's  voice  was  anxious.  "How  are  you  work- 
ing, Nora?    I  don't  like  it.    I  wish  you  were  out  of  it." 

But  Nora  would  tell  him  nothing,  and  he  realized 
instinctively  that  in  her  crusade  she  had  taken  des- 
perate chances  and  would  face  more,  probably  the 
worst,  to-night. 

"You  must  tell  us,"  she  said,  "how  you  found 
the  Chinaman.  I've  no  doubt  he  was  one  of  them. 
In  itself  his  death  was  a  confession — a  pitifully 
silent  one." 

Garth  told  his  story  of  the  man  in  the  limousine, 
of  the  trailing  Oriental,  of  what  he  had  learned  at 
the  Bureau  of  Licenses.  Nora  oflFered  no  interpre- 
tation, but  she  smiled  sympathetically  at  the  in- 
spector's rage.  He  saw  in  the  affair  more  than 
Garth.  To  him  it  meant  an  underhanded  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  society  to  trap  a  material  witness. 

"They  put  it  up  to  me,"  he  grumbled;  "then  they 


want  to  put  it  over  me.  Manford  gets  a  line  of  his 
own  and  keeps  it  to  himself.  Out  for  a  little  glory 
and  advertising!  What  happens  every  time  I  work 
with  these  silk-stockinged,  fur-coated  societies  that 
think  they  know  more  about  vice  than  the  police!  , 
And  to  think,  Garth,  you  snatched  him  away  from 
them,  then  let  him  croak!" 

Nora   arose.     "No   use  ci-ying  over   spilt  milk, 
father." 

She  prepared  to  leave.  Garth  followed  her  to  the 
hallway.  He  urged  her  to  let  him  share  her  plans, 
to  give  him  a  more  pronounced  part  in  the  ri.sks. 
She  shook  her  head. 

"It's  best  to  let  me  work  this  alone  until  the  last 
minute,  Jim." 

His  one  grain  of  comfort  was  her  insistence  that 
he  should  be  in  the  van  of  the  raiding  party.  So  he 
watched  her  leave,  her  grace  and  beauty  transformed 
into  the  bent  lines  and  haggard  aspect  of  a  crone. 

THE  day  dragged  interminably.  Whatever  Nora 
had  told  her  father  he  guarded  with  unqualified 
stubbornness.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  he  was  to 
join  the  inspector  in  an  uptown  precinct  house  at  ten 
o'clock.  Garth  walked  into  the  affair  wholly  ignorant 
of  plans  or  probabilities. 

When  finally  the  hour  struck  and  he  kept  the  ap- 
pointment, he  found  Manford,  in  evening  clothes, 
leaning  against  the  desk,  while  he  tested  the  in- 
spector's temper  with  a  smiling  face  and  an  insinu- 
ating conversation. 

Garth  had  never  before  seen  this  amateur  in 
social  justice.  His  first  glance  furnished  him  a 
share  in  the  inspector's  resentment,  for  clearly 
Manfoi-d's  illusions  as  to  his  importance  were 
limitless.  His  mustache,  arranged  with  studied 
precision;  his  ruddy  complexion;  his  glance,  notice- 
ably sarcastic,  testified  to  measureless  pride  in  a 
success  which,  Garth  knew,  had  grown  principally 
from  his  inheritance.  It  was  not  to  be  doubted 
that  his  selection  as  its  head  had  given  the  soci- 
ety, in  his  eyes,  an  imposing  and  peculiar  value. 


The  fact  that  the  inspector  failed  to  counter  im- 
pres-sed  Garth.  Probably  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
revenge  for  him  to  accomplish  the  raid  and  smash 
the  gang  with  Manford  as  a  witness,  yet  without 
his  active  assistance. 

A  number  of  detectives  and  some  men  in  uniform 
were  grouped  about  the  two.  The  inspector's  com- 
mands were  brief  and  delivered  with  an  excited 
anticipation  which  he  could  not  conceal.  At  last  he 
announced  the  number  of  the  house.  It  was  in  the 
center  of  the  block  east  of  that  in  which  Garth  had 
captured  the  Chinaman.  Some  of  the  men  were  to 
reach  the  back  yard.  Others  were  to  guard  the  roof. 
The  remainder  would  form  the  attacking  party  at 
the  front. 

"When  these  people  find  they  can't  get  through," 
the  inspector  warned,  "it's  a  good  bet  they'll  show 
fight.  So  look  out  for  yourselves,  and  impress  on 
them  that  your  guns  aren't  watch  charms." 

Garth,  Manford,  and  the  inspector  led  the  way. 
Garth's  misgivings  were  far  more  profound  than  if 
the  chief  risk  had  been  his  own.  Where  was  Nora 
now?  What  would  such  men  do  to  her  if  they 
found  at  the  last  moment  she  was  responsible  for 
their  hopeless  predicament? 

They  walked  slowly  to  give  the  others  time  to  reach 
their  posts.  At  last  the  inspector  glanced  at  his 
watch,  snapped  it  shut,  and  quickened  his  pace. 

"Come  on,  boys,"  he  muttered.  "The  sea.son's 
open." 

The  house  presented  an  uncommunicative  front. 
They  climbed  the  steps.  No  lights  showed  in  the 
hall.  The  windows  appeared  to  be  shuttered.  The 
inspector  pulled  the  old-fashioned  bell  handle.  After 
an  undisturbed  wait  he  tried  again. 

"Guess  we  haven't  got  the  combination,  chief," 
Garth  whispered. 

"No  time  for  experiments,"  the  inspector  said.  He 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  door.  "Give  a  hand  here, 
boys.    Bring  that  .ix." 

The  lock  snapped  under  their  assault.  They  stum- 
bled through  into  the         (Continued  on  page  36) 
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CAN  an  English-speaking  nation  enforce  individ- 
ual frugality  by  law  as  an  aid  to  war?  Great 
Britain  is  on  the  point  of  attempting  it,  and  present- 
day  London  presents  a  most  interesting  view  of  the 
nation's  economic  problem  in  two  phases.  The  first 
shows  in  a  strong  popular 
emphasis  upon  the  need  of 
private  economy  and  a  large 
incapacity  to  practice  it;  the 
second  phase  reveals  the  na- 
tion's growing  vision  of  the 
neces-sities  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's industrial  future  and 
the  determination  to  meet 
them. 

Both  these  phases  have  to 
do  with  the  matter  of  the 
empire's  wealth.  One  phase, 
the  propaganda  of  private 
thrift,  would  .strengthen  the 
country's  financial  situation 
by  compelling  the  individual 
to  .save  his  money.  The  other, 
the  doctrine  of  increa.sed  pro- 
duction, would  .strengthen  it 
by  having  the  individual 
make  more  money.  The  first 
phase  gives  little  or  no 
promise  of  effectiveness.  The 
second  is  big  with  future 
commercial  possibilities  for 
Great  Britain  and  with 
portent  to  her  trade  rivals. 

P'or  the  second  phase  un- 
doubtedly has  vitality.  Lord 
Northcliffe  of  the  "Times" 
gaid  to  me:  "The  war  is  in- 
du.'itriaily  regenerating  Great 
Britain.  It  will  leave  the  na- 
tion quickened,  strengthened, 
broadened,  and  renewed  in 
capacity.  When  the  war 
ceases  the  world  will  find  us 
possessed  of  ail  our  old  com- 
mercial prowess.  The  young 
men  who  have  gone  to  war, 

the  workers  who  serve  at  home,  are  being  hard 
ened  by  a  discipline  and  inspirited  by  an  urge  which 
in  r^howing  now  in  increased  production  and  will  show 
more  when  there  is  p'-acc  again.  We  shall  take  good 
care  to  guard  ourgclves  against  foreign  commercial 
Jllarcit  4  •  • 


invasion.  The  day  of  a  deluge  of  wares  marked 
'Made  in  Germany'  is  gone  forever,  and  we  will  not 
suffer  it  to  return.  This  is  the  day  of  change  and  of 
resulting  broadening  view.  We  have  left  the  old 
and  beaten  tracks.    We  are  entering  a  new  era  of 


old  virility  which  was  always  there.  We  have  not 
lacked  fire  in  the  military  view.  The  nation's  re- 
sponse to  the  call  to  arms  followed  the  nation's  tra- 
ditions. Sometimes  it  is  forgotten  that  we  had  a 
splendid  national  reserve;  that  since  the  war  began 
the  men  who  are  past  mili- 
tary age  have  held  them- 
selves organized  and  in  readi- 
ness should  their  country  call 
for  them.  When  peace  comes 
there  will  be  readjustment  in- 
dustrially and  new  life.  I 
fancy  the  young  men  now  in 
khaki  and  now  out  of  the  old 
ways  will  travel  by  thousands 
to  the  inviting  colonies." 


H. 


Historic  Covent  Garden  Market,  Loiirlon,  nhowing  traffic  under 
conditions.    The  war  is  quicfcening  Great  Britain  and  restoring  her  old 


heightened  production  and  of  invigorated  commercial 
ambition." 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  the  author,  now  engaged 
on  a  history  of  the  war,  said  to  me:  "There  has  come 
a  new  energy  to  the  nation,  warming  and  waking  the 


Labor  Honored 

GORDON  SELFRIDGE, 
•  the  merchant  (born,  by 
the  way,  at  Ripon,  Wis.),  said 
to  me : 

"We,  in  England,  must 
scrap  old  machinery,  old 
notions,  and  old  ideas.  We 
must  learn  to  say:  'Yes, 
it  can  be  done,'  and  buckle 
down  to  business;  learn  not 
to  say:  'No,  it  cannot  be 
done,'  and  to  sit  under  a  tree 
in  Kent  and  let  business  take 
care  of  itself.  Else  England 
will  kiss  good-by  to  first  place 
in  the  world.  The  English- 
man, when  the  war  is  over, 
must  set  his  teeth  with  de- 
termination. He  must  cease 
to  make  his  goal  a  compe- 
tence: he  must  learn  to  joy 
in  the  production  of  wealth. 
Wealth  is  the  product  of 
labor  of  head  and  hand. 
Labor  is  not  to  be  avoided. 
It  is  not  to  be  pitied.  It 
should  be  courted  and  ex- 
alted. If  a  man  has  gained  a  competence  and  stops 
there,  he  has  merely  taken  care  of  himself;  if,  after 
gaining  a  competence,  he  goes  on  with  all  his  might 
to  make  more,  he  is  producing  wealth  for  his  nation. 
English  labor  is  capable  of  maximum  service.  I  have 


war-time 

commercial  prowess 
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4,000  employees  in  this  store.    They  give  me  the  best 
that  is  in  them.    Appreciation,  kindly  direction,  ap- 
proval of  service,  all  bring  a  ready  response  in 
endeavor.    So  England  must  meet  labor  and  give  it 
appreciation  and  modern  equipment  to  work  with. 
England  will  absorb  the  army  after  the  war.  Over 
500  men  have  left  this  establishment  since  the  out- 
break.   We  will  take  them  back  after  the  war.  But 
many  of  the  young  men,  once  engaged  in  lighter  me- 
chanical tasks  now  performed  by  women,  will  not 
want  such  places  back.    They  will  be  seeking  jobs 
that  will  call  on  their  energies :  wealth-producing 
jobs.    As  for  the  present  campaign  for  thrift,  more 
could  be  expected  from  it  if  the  campaign  had  the 
help  of  signal  example  in  public  officials.  Preach- 
ment of  thrift  to  the  working  classes  might 
be  more  effectual  if  the  public  officials  led 
by  surrendering  a  moiety  of  their  pay.  Thrift 
will  not  come  through  frugality.     It  must 
come  through  increased  production.  Eng- 
land must  see  to  that.    She  must  put  away 
the  old  years   of  excess   dignity,  of  stiff 
formality,  of  red  tape,  of  'what  was  good 
enough  for  my  grandfather  is  good  enough 
for  me,'  and  to  cease  once  and  for  all  to 
look  upon  work — work  of  the  head  or  hand, 
wealth-producing  work — as  drudgery." 

Here  are  the  expressions  of  three  leading 
men  in  Great  Britain,  all  free  from  the 
timidities  of  the  practical  politicians,  all 
sounding  the  identical  note:  the  national 
need  of  producing  wealth  by  labor. 

Their  view  finds  corroboration  when  the  matter  is 
approached  from  another  direction,  that  offered  by 
the  prevalent  popular  propaganda  of  thrift.  This 
propaganda  rages  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Its  original  exciting  cause  was  in  the 
war  prices  of  foodstuffs.  Sooner  or  later  all  social 
converse  turns  into  this  channel.  I  have  seen  a 
colonel,  fresh  from  the  mud  and  misery  of  the 
trenches,  kept  to  his  narrative  of  surpassing  interest 
with  difficulty  because  he  wanted  to  participate  in  a 
discussion  raging  across  the  table  over  the  price  of 
mutton.  I  have  heard  two  men  in  a  club  lounge  go 
at  it  hammer  and  tongs  over  the  proposition  that  the 
foxes,  which  it  costs  $2,500,000  a  year  to  keep  up, 
should  be  wiped  out  because  they  prey  upon  the 
chickens  and  help  put  up  the  price  of  eggs.  Although  I 
was  born  and  reared  in  a  section  which  specializes  in 
foodstuffs,  I  have  heard  in  London  in  ten  days  more 
about  provender  of  various  kinds  and  the  prices 
thereof  than  I  heard  ordinarily  in  a  year  at  home. 

But  while  there  is  constant  and  excited  discussion 
of  prices  and  the  need  of  frugality  in  London,  to  say 
that  there  is  any  general  deprivation  of  creature 
comforts,  such  as  is  commonly  associated  with  the 
pinch  of  war,  would  be  to  offer  a  fantastic  fancy 
without  the  least  warrant  in  fact. 

The  course  of  life,  in  daylight  London,  presents  the 
normal  spectacle  of  a  modern  city,  with  its  shops 
crowded,  its  thoroughfares  roaring  with  traffic,  its 
banks  bustling  with  business.  The  flavor  of  war, 
raging  a  few  miles  away  across  the  Channel,  must 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  the  news- 
papers, and  the  placards.  Publicly  and  outwardly 
it  is  found  in  nothing  else. 

Beefsteak  and  the  War  Debt 

I HAVE  visited  the  great  markets  of  the  city  and 
found  them  as  usual.  I  have  stood  in  the  historic 
precincts  of  old  Covent  Garden,  a  stubborn  survival 
in  the  business  center  of  the  great  town,  and  watched 
through  the  early  morning  mists  its  multiple  activi- 
ties in  basketed  fruits,  boxed  flowers,  and  bagged 
vegetables,  without  detecting  any  sign  of  abatement 
in  the  energies  of  its  tangled  trade.  What  was  true 
here  was  true  also  of  the  other  great  vending  places. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  articles  in  London,  staple  or 
otherwise.  And  luxuries  survive  flagrantly.  The 
jeweler's  windows  still  glitter.  The  milliner's  show 
case  flowers  and  flames  as  of  old.  The  little  restau- 
rants steam  and  the  great  ones  glow  with  light  and 
life  and  throb  with  music  as  they  always  did.  The 
theatres  still  flaunt  their  favorites  on  the  outer 
walls,  and  the  great  stores  continue  to  parade  their 


Liquor  restriction  has  been  one  successful  measure  of  compulsory  thrift 


wares  behind  blocks  of  plate  glass  before  the  eyes  of 
covetous  crowds  dressed  to  the  latest  minute  of  the 
vogue,  and  showing  neither  in  hat,  dress,  nor  shoes 
any  signs  of  drawing  on  last  year's  leavings. 

If  there  is  thrift,  it  is  a  secret  thing  without  out- 
ward manifestation.  As  a  subject  of  conversation  it 
easily  holds  first  place,  and  if  it  had  not  gained  that 
position  in  popular  interest  the  action  of  high  Govern- 
ment officials  would  have  lifted  it  there.  For  into  the 
midst  of  popular  discussion  over  the  need  of  frugality 
these  same  high  Government  officials  threw  the  idea 
of  "compulsory  thrift."  This  was  fuel  to  the  flames. 

Compulsory  thrift  embodies  a  proposal  to  keep  back 
50  per  cent  of  the  workingman's  excess  earnings. 
To  understand  what  excess  earnings  are  and  how 
withholding  any  part  of  them  can  be  supposed  to 
encourage  thrift  it  is  necessary  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject with  a  knowledge  of  certain  novel  wage  con- 
ditions in  Great  Britain.  Since  the  war  began  one- 
third  of  the  workingmen  of  England  have  obtained 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  averaging  about 
86  cents  a  week.  This  is  the  average  for  4.500,000 
laborers.  Of  course  the  average  varies  in  individ- 
uals. Many  who  received  $7.20  a  week  now  receive 
as  much  as  $14.40  or  more.  Now  quite  generally 
these  4,500,000  workers  have  been  "luxuriating"  in 
their  increases:  that  is,  they  have  been  spending 
the  additional  amount  received.  In  the  meantime 
about  3,000,000  men  have  been  withdrawn  from  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  for  army  service,  and  this 
fact,  coupled,  it  is  claimed,  with  the  increased  expen- 
diture by  the  4,500,000,  has  had  a  part  in  shooting 
the  prices  of  commodities  skyward.  The  price  of 
food  has  risen  40  per  cent,  rent  2  per  cent,  fuel 
and  light  25  per  cent,  clothing  30  per  cent,  and  other 
miscellaneous  items  15  per  cent.  That  is,  the  whole 
cost  of  living  has  risen  30  per  cent.  It  can  be  seen 
readily  that  this  situation  works  an  immediate  hard- 
ship upon  9,000,000  workers,  the  two-thirds  whose 
wages  have  not  increased.  This  is  the  first  and 
direct  result  of  the  wage  upheaval.  The  fortunate 
section  of  society  with  increased  means  is  charged 
with  forcing  prices  up  by  its  increased  expenditure 
on  that  section  of  society  which  finds  its  stipend 
growing  tragically  weaker  in  purchasing  power. 

But,  grave  as  this  situation  would  seem  to  be,  there 
is  another  and  an  indirect  result  of  this  wage  dis- 
turbance which,  in  the  view  of  the  advocates  of  com- 
pulsory thrift,  is  of  vastly  greater  importance.  They 
claim  that  individual  extravagance  sucks  away  the 
nation's  financial  power  by  impairing  its  borrowing 
ability.  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Premier,  and  Mr.  McKenna, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  have  pressed  this  view 
upon  the  workingmen. 


The  presentation  of  the  proposition  is  interestini 
It  involves  a  head-on  collision  between  the  billior 
of  pounds  of  a  governmental  budget  and  the  4-shil. 
ing  income  of  the  individual.    In  England,  as  ever 
where  else,  a  majority  of  people  look  upon  a  billio 
of  anything  as  something  intended  exclusively  for  tV 
contemplation  of  financiers  and  statesmen,  and  tur 
wearily  away  whenever  a  billion  of  anything  is  mei 
tioned.    That  is  just  what  the  English  officials  pr( 
pose  the  British  citizen  shall  not  be  permitted  to  d' 
However  sleepily  in  the  past  he  may  have  regarde, 
the  subtle  connection  between  his  purchase  of  a  siii 
loin  steak  and  the  national  ir 
debtedness,  the  Government  nc 
proposes  to  bring  him  up  an 
compel  him  to  face  the  fact  tht; 
his  25-cent  purchase  is  direct! 
and  intimately  related  to  th 
billions  of  the  nation's  last  foi 
eign  loan.  And  the  Governmer 
expects  to  make  the  citizen  fe* 
that  the  relation  is  poignantl 
personal   by   reaching  out  it 
hand  when  he  is  about  to  bu 
an  extra  thick  steak  with  hi 
own  money  and  stopping  him. 

The  wealth  of  England  i 
figured  around  $80,000,000,00( 
the  national  income  in  the  neigl- 
borhood  of  $10,000,000,000.  Th 
cost  of  the  war  is  now  said  to  b 
running  to  $25,000,000  a  day  o 
$9,125,000,000  a  year.  On  December  1  last  the  Brit 
ish  Government  had  borrowed,  on  account  of  th 
war,  $8,310,000,000. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Government  that  th 
expenditure  for  the  extra  thick  steak  is  evil  becaus 
it  increases  the  national  item  of  imports  and  reduce 
the  Government's  capital  by  that  much.  The  pur 
chaser  sends  money  out  of  the  country  which  is  ver; 
much  needed  at  home.  Of  course,  if  the  Britisl 
butcher  bought  of  the  British  baker  and  the  candle 
stick  maker  of  both,  there  would  be  an  end  of  it 
and  the  Government  would  not  enter  into  the  argu 
ment.  But  as  both  British  butcher  and  baker  bu; 
some  of  their  stock  abroad  and  pay  money  for  it  t 
foreigners,  just  so  much  money  is  traveling  awa; 
from  home  which  may  not  be  coaxed  back  withou 
the  offer  of  a  premium  in  the  form  of  interest.  Thi 
is  elementary,  but  to  a  man  who  is  about  to  reduc 
it  to  terms  of  beefsteak  intended  for  his  own  con 
sumption  it  is  difficult,  and  undoubtedly  Mr.  Asquitl 
shot  over  a  number  of  heads  when  he  declared  las 
month  that  England  was  buying  goods  from  abroad 
in  excess  of  the  country's  exports,  at  the  rate  o 
$150,000,000  a  month  as  against  an  average  of  $55, 
000,000  a  month  before  the  war.  And  it  is  equall; 
certain  that  h6  did  not  reach  the  entire  understand 
ing  of  the  ultimate  consumer  when  he  declared  tha 
the  Government  had  made  also  within  the  year  ad 
vances  to  its  allies  of  $2,115,000,000. 

But,  however  obscure  the  relation  of  his  beef 
steak  and  the  nation's  treasury  may  be  to  the  citizen 
the  British  Government's  case  is  briefly  this,  statec 
progressively:  increased  expenditures,  increase 
prices,  increased  imports,  increased  loans,  increase( 
interest,  increased  taxes,  and  decreased  wealth  to  tax 

The  Terrors  of  Enforced  Thrift 

THE  obvious  direct  method  of  attack  for  the  Gov 
ernment  in  this  situation  would  be  to  limit  in 
creased  prices  by  a  legal  fixation  of  maximum  prices 
But  that  doesn't  seem  to  work.  It  didn't  work  durin| 
the  French  Reign  of  Terror  under  Robespierre.  It  ha: 
not  worked  at  the  present  time  in  Germany.  Thai 
failing,  there  is  only  one  other  direct  method,  anc 
that  is  compulsory  thrift.  Great  Britain  is  to  at 
tempt  that.  It  may  work  or  it  may  not.  There  if 
every  indication  that  it  will  not. 

In  any  event,  whether  it  works  or  not,  compulsorj 
thrift  is  unpalatable.  In  the  first  place,  the  EnglisV 
workingman  who  has  received  an  increase  since  the 
outbreak  of  war,  while  moderately  gratified,  is  nol 
wildly  enthusiastic  about  it.  His  wages  before  th( 
war  were  not  high,  and    (Continued  on  page  26) 
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"THE  ONE  A  PHA 


BOYCE  KILWORTH  was  a  kind  of  congenital 
Prominent  Citizen.  His  mother  it  was — and  that 
the  year  before  Boyce  came  into  the  world — who 
rose  in  Pleasant  Ridge  Colony  before  the  Civil  War 
and  ?tamped  out  the  Fourierism  that  Enoch  Thacher 
and  the  Williams  College  group  were  fostering.  The 
whole  notion  of  communism  upset  Mrs.  Kilworth's 
gorge.  "Not  that  I  object  to  their  free  lovin',"  she 
was  wont  to  say,  "for  they  only  talk  about  that,  and 
ain't  got  quite  the  courage  for  it;  but  what  I  do 
oppose,  and  shall  ever  pray  against,  is  this  givin'  up 
of  the  work  of  our  hands  to  a  lot  of  lazy  louts  that 
want  to  sit  around  in  them  phalanxes  and  talk  about 
what  their  predilections  of  labor  is,  without  strikin' 
a  lick  of  work.  I've  got  the  Bible  for  my  property, 
and  I'm  goin'  to  keep  it."  And  she  did.  When  baby 
Boyce  was  born,  Mrs.  Kilworth's  property  consisted 
of  one  town  lot  segregated  from  the  communal  hold- 
ings, one  rangy  roan  cow  of  long-horned  ancestry, 
and  one  brown  mound  in  the  new,  bleak,  treeless 
graveyard  on  the  gravel  hill  above  the  town,  wherein 
rested  the  body  of  the  large,  placid,  amiable  person 
who  had  agreed  with  everyone  and  who  was  Boyce 
Kilworth's  father.  With  the  cow  and  certain  pigs 
that  lived  on  the  skimmed  milk  and  the  slops  of  her 
kitchen  she  founded  her  fortune.  With  the  cow's 
increase  and  the  pig's  progeny  she  established  a 
boarding  house  of  great  respectability,  and  when  lit- 
tle Boyce  was  almost  through  the  common  schools 
Mrs.  Kilworth,  being  of  an  acquisitive  nature,  mar- 
ried her  star  boarder,  the  Rev.  Winthrop  Hale,  a 
town  father.  He  was  one  of  the  Williams  College 
group,  who,  when  the  town  company's  property  was 
divided,  had  accepted  as  his  allotment  twenty  acres 
of  raw  prairie  half  a  mile  from  the  town  pump,  all 
nicely  divided  into  town  lots,  the  concrete  representa- 
tion of  all  the  fine  dreams  and  high  hopes  of  an  im- 
petuous youth.  With  the  town  lots  and  her  star 
boarder,  Mrs.  Kilworth  also  acquired  one  stepson, 
Caleb,  aged  five,  whom  she  took  up  as  her  cross. 
But  if  Caleb  was  her  cross,  iittle  Boyce,  ten  years 
older,  was  his  mother's  crown.  And  after  Win- 
throp Hale  had  wandered  off,  rather  inadvertently 
and  f-ntirely  intestate,  to  his  supernal  reward, 
Boyce  Kilworth's  mother  died  triumphant  in  the 
blessed  knowledge  that  her  .son,  just  turning  twenty, 
would  have  a  little  property  in  his  own  right,  and 
was  almost  ready  to  run  for  a  county  office  of 
honor  and  profit. 

Two  fundamental  principles  she  had  dinned  into 
him  until  they  were  part  of  his  nature:  First,  you 
must  be  respectable;  second,  you  must  get  on  in  the 
world  ("on,"  being  translated,  meant  property — 
your  f/wn  property).    When  as  a  youth  in  his  teens 


he  had  prepared  the  clerk's  roll  with  bogus  names 
and  had  been  an  accessory  before  the  fact  of  the 
ballot-box  stuffing  that  brought  Pleasant  Ridge  the 
county  seat,  sympathy  for  him  as  an  exemplary  son 
of  an  exemplary  mother  kept  the  rival  town  from 
pushing  the  case  against  him.  A  few  years  later 
when  it  was  found  that,  as  county  treasurer,  he  was 
lending  the  county's  money  and  appropriating  the  in- 
terest to  himself,  the  fact  that  the  loans  he  made 
were  good  loans,  all  to  respectable  people,  and  all 
paid  in  full,  gave  Judge  Ladgett  of  the  district 
bench  an  excuse  for  quashing  the  indictment  against 
Boyce  Kilworth.  And  not  one  session  did  he  miss  as 
superintendent  of  his  Sunday  school  while  the  action 
was  pending  against  him.  Always  he  was  respecta- 
ble; always  he  got  on.  He  went  from  the  county 
treasurer's  office  into  a  bank  that  he  owned  within 
three  years  after  he  helped  to  start  it,  and  from  the 
first  day  of  his  ownership  until  the  day  he  died  he 
was  Eminently  Respectable. 

Which  was  more  than  ever  could  be  said  of  his 
stepbrother,  Caleb  Hale.  The  Winthrops  and  the 
Hales  took  the  orphaned  Caleb  back  to  New  Eng- 
land, sent  him  through  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
schooled  him  at  Harvard,  and  then,  having  visions 
of  the  wealth  that  Winthrop  Hale  had  left  in  the 
town  lots  in  the  growing  village  of  Pleasant  Ridge, 
shipped  young  Hale  west,  with  his  Harvard  degree 
and  a  ticket  to  the  scene  of  his  father's  glory.  The 
pious  letters  of  his  stepbrother  had  built  Caleb's 
hopes  high.  But  when  he  sought  to  realize  on  his 
hopes  he  found  that  a  perfectly  balanced  state- 
ment of  the  assets  and  liabilities,  income  and  ex- 
penditures, gains  and  losses,  was  all  that  Boyce  Kil- 
worth had  to  show  for  their  joint  patrimony.  And 
the  impetuous,  unparliamentary  language  of  youth, 
rashly  cast  at  his  stepbrother,  was  all  the  satisfac- 
tion Caleb  Hale  had  in  return  for  his  loss — that 
and  a  rather  frigid  esteem  for  all  Sunday-school 
superintendents. 

But  Boyce  Kilworth  made  a  point — an  exclamation 
point,  as  it  were — of  publicly  forgiving  Caleb  for  his 
sneers  and  slurs,  and  went  on  suffering  in  silence  and 
selling  the  Winthrop  Hale  lots  in  secret  in  Joel  Lad- 
gett's  name,  thus  showing  to  a  sinful  world  how  the 
righteous  prosper.  Young  Charley  Herrington  at 
one  time  had  more  money  than  Boyce  Kilworth,  but 
never  was  so  Eminently  Respectable.  Colonel  Long- 
ford made  fun  of  Boyce  Kilworth's  celluloid  collars, 
his  ready-made  ties,  his  clothes  five  years  Ijehind  the 
mode,  his  occasional  lapses  into  have-sawisms  of 
speech  and  manners;  but  with  all  Colonel  Longford's 
learning,  with  all  his  ease  and  grace  of  bearing — he 
did  serve  toddy  to  his  guests,  he  did  let  his  past  due 


paper  accumulate  in  the  banks,  occasionally  was  sued, 
and  always  was  suspected  of  bearing  something  more 
than  a  widower's  gallantry  in  his  attentions  to  the 
sex.  So  the  colonel  was  not  Eminently  Respectable. 
And  as  for  Boyce's  stepbrother,  Caleb  Hale,  for  all 
his  New  England  lineage,  for  all  his  exact  sartorial 
regularity,  for  all  his  Harvard  degree,  he  gambled — 
gambled  at  cards  while  the  whole  town  was  debauch- 
ing itself  gambling  in  real  estate — and  that  was  the 
end  of  him.  But  Boyce  Kilworth  got  on  with  Emi- 
nent Respectability. 

Naturally,  when  Boyce  Kilworth  married  he  mar- 
ried property.  "He  worships  it,"  laughed  Caleb  Hale, 
comfortably  drunk  for  the  wedding;  "so  why  not 
marry  it?  And  if  he  gets  a  pretty  girl  in  the  bar- 
gain-— well  and  good."  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  was 
Matilda  Venable,  and  it  was  she  who  gave  him 
his  first  taste  for  omnipotence.  He  picked  out  all 
the  furniture  for  their  home — the  kitchen  furni- 
ture, the  table  linen,  the  bedding,  the  carpet  for 
the  front  room — and  bought  her  kitchen  apron  along 
with  the  outfit. 

After  that  he  bought  her  dresses,  bought  her  un- 
derwear, and  when  the  babies  began  to  come  he 
sent  home  the  muslin  and  linen  from  which  she  made 
the  little  things  after  patterns  Boyce  selected.  And, 
being  a  banker — the  only  banker  in  the  town  without 
a  past — and  having  developed  a  talent  as  a  Provi- 
dence for  his  family,  the  town  came  under  his  sphere 
of  influence  and  he  became  the  Providence  of  Pleas- 
ant Ridge ;  this  before  he  was  thirty-five. 

BOYCE  KILWORTH  was  the  Commercial  Club; 
gradually  he  assumed  the  functions  of  his  party 
conventions  in  the  town  and  county  and  congressional 
district;  he  built  the  Methodist  Church,  bought  the 
organ — paying  his  share  of  the  bills,  naturally,  but 
not  much  more — was  chairman  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary Committee,  president  of  the  Humane  Society, 
chief  stockholder  by  virtue  of  his  promoting  ability 
of  the  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  the  Canning  Com- 
pany, the  Fair  Association,  and  even  the  Gun  Club. 
And  Boyce  Kilworth  made  all  these  things  go.  He 
was  tireless,  and  as  he  grew  into  his  late  thirties  he 
became  effective.  In  other  towns  there  was  a  gen- 
eral complaint  that  the  Commercial  Club  did  nothing. 
In  other  towns  men  were  forever  buying  stock  in 
enterprises  that  were  supposed  to  help  the  town,  and 
the  enterprises  failed.  In  other  towns  near  Pleasant 
Ridge  the  Committee  on  In<iustries  got  nothing  more 
important  than  a  coflTin  factory  or  a  planing  mill  or 
a  buggy  and  carriage  works — miserable  little  two  or 
thj'ce  men  affairs  that  always  had  to  be  stimulated 
by  assessments  of  the  stockholders,  and  then  finally 
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moved  away.  But  the  things  that  Boyce  Kilworth 
brought  to  Pleasant  Ridge  thrived  and  stayed.  And 
incidentally  it  was  found  that  Boyce  owned  either  a 
majority  of  the  stock  or  a  controlling  minority,  and 
reaped  his  reward  in  substantial  things.  He  horned 
young  Charley  Herrington  so  completely  out  of  the 
local  financial  situation  that  Herrington  took  his 
talents  to  other  fields  and  only  used  the  Herrington 
bank  as  a  financial  coaling  station.  So  the  two  finan- 
ciers hated  each  other  with  a  low,  steady  voltage,  lied 
casually  about  each  other,  and  sneered  at  each  other 
in  private,  letting  it  go  at  these  amiable  amenities. 

Three  little  Kilworth  girls  in  very  stiff'  pigtails  and 
very  stiff'  petticoats  and  very  high  noses  rode  with 
their  fond  parents  to  Sunday  school  every  Sunday 
morning  in  a  family  surrey  of  great  price.  A  tall, 
pompous,  heavy-jowled  bearded  man  was  Boyce 
Kilworth  in  his  thirties;  black  as  to  whiskers,  and 
ponderous;  black  as  to  hair  and  eyes,  deep- voiced, 
slow-spoken,  and  sententious.  '*Tell  at  Brother 
Boyce,"  jibed  Caleb  Hale,  "and  if  he  forgets  him- 
self he'll  say  'I  seen.'    So  he  takes  it  slow." 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  conventions  was 
Boyce  Kilworth;  vastly,  elaborately,  and  creakingly 
polite  was  he  to  "the  ladies,"  and  all  women  were 
"ladies"  with  him.  He  gave  the  impression  of  a 
knight  in  a  full  stock  of  armor,  shelf  goods,  and 
general  hardware  when  a  woman  hove  in  sight,  and 
with  the  stiffness  of  his  bowing  and  scraping  one  felt 
that  his  armor  was  new  and  needed  oil.  At  home 
Mrs.  Kilworth  lived  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  with 
hands  clasped  on  her  bosom,  when  Boyce  was  about. 
In  the  bank,  when  they  heard  his  keys  jingling  in 
the  back  door  at  seven-thirty  every  morning,  the 
bank  began  to  turn  on  its  stools  and  chairs,  and 
ledger  leaves  began  to  rustle  audibly,  and  in  town 
no  one  cared  to  tempt  Providence  by  a  jibe — no  one 
but  Caleb  Hale. 

In  the  midst  of  the  shabbily  pretentious  lobby  of 
the  Astor  House  was  a  double-faced  writing  desk; 
and,  dividing  the  faces  of  the  desk,  rose  a  gaudy 
glass  screen.  In  the  screen  were  various  advertise- 
ments of  Pleasant  Ridge  business  houses — most  of 
the  advertisements  sadly  out  of  date,  and  none  of 
the  advertisements  so  sadly  out  of  date  as  the  one 
announcing  "Caleb  Hale,  Stockman — Dealer  in  Cat- 
tle, Sheep,  and  Hogs,"  giving  the  number  of  his 
"office"  in  the  Herrington  block.  For  it  was  known 
of  all  the  town  that  the  "cattle"  (and  he  did  deal  in 
cattle),  the  "sheep"  (and  many  a  poor  sheep  fol- 
lowed blindly  its  leader  to  Caleb's  shears),  and 
finally  the  "hogs"  (many  greedy  swine  looking 
for  something  for  nothing) ,  were  of  the  two-legged 
kind.  But  before  Caleb  Hale  recognized  the  irony 
of  his  sign  he  had  traveled  a  long  and  devious 
way  into  the  far  country. 

AT  first  as  a  youth  fresh  from  Harvard,  with  a 
seven-devil  lust  for  betting  on  things,  taking  gay 
chances  on  anything  from  an  election  to  a  funeral 
procession,  Caleb  Hale  did  busy  himself  as  a  specu- 
lator in  live  stock.  But  it  was  the  speculation,  not 
the  live  stock,  that  interested  him;  he  bought  cattle 
in  such  large  quantities  that  for  a  few  brief  years 
he  was  known  as  "Trainload  Hale."  The  big  win- 
nings and  the  big  losses  built  up  a  passion  in  him 
for  gambling,  and  he  kept  at  first  only  a  poker  table 
with  its  equipment  for  his  friends  among  the  stock- 
men. His  office  was  a  loafing  place  for  cattle  growers 
from  a  dozen  counties,  and  when  the  market  game 
grew  dull  and  dreary  Caleb  added  roulette  for  the 
diversion  of  his  friends.  Gradually  he  found  that 
poker  off'ered  more  excitement  than  stock  buying,  so 
he  let  business  slump.  In  the  beginning  he  excused 
himself  because  the  market  was  hysterical  and  un- 
profitable. At  first  he  had  a  pretense  that  he  al- 
lowed none  but  stock  buyers  in  his  room — and  of 
course  a  few  particular  friends.  But  year  after 
year,  as  the  mania  held  him  tighter  and  tighter,  his 
"particular  friends"  increased,  and  the  time  came 
when  the  right  kind  of  a  knock  would  admit  a  "par- 
ticular friend."  And  only  the  stockman's  wide 
white  hat,  the  stockman's  flannel  shirt,  and  the  stock- 
man's gray  tweed  clothes  of  the  period  gave  Caleb  Hale 
an  excuse  for  keeping  up  his  pretense  that  he  was 
a  stockman.  But  even  then  he  kept  the  daily  tele- 
graphic report  of  the  stock  market  posted  above  his 
faro  table.  Dapper,  smooth-shaven,  flaxen-haired; 
of  mobile  features,  and  with  a  quick,  sensitive  blue 
eye;  a  good  boxer,  a  welterweight  athlete;  fond  of 
books  and  Colonel  Longford;  fond  of  horses  and 
Charley  Herrington;  fond  of  women  and  constrained 
to  "neither  east  nor  west  nor  border  nor  breed  nor 
birth"  in  his  choice;  fond  of  a  flute  on  a  summer's 
twilight,  and  patron  royal  of  those  bands  of  stroll- 
ing Italians,  with  harp  and  violin  and  cello,  that 
once  infested  western  America;  quick-tempered; 
soft-spoken  and  merciless  in  a  game — such  was  Caleb 
Hale  at  thirty — the  Caleb  Hale  who  wooed  Vashti 
Sellers,  compositor  in  the  "Globe-Times"  office. 

Wooing  was  no  novelty  for  Vashti,  whose  love 
affairs  the  office  counted  as  the  sands  of  the  sea. 
But  this  particular  courtship  had  the  gorgeous  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  scandal  of  the  "Globe"  office. 
The  other  girl  printers  with  fathers  and  mothers  to 
warn  them  were  inclined  to  draw  their  skirts  about 


them  a  little.  The  foreman's  wife — only  a  year  from 
the  composing  room  herself — tried  to  talk  to  Vashti 
about  Caleb,  to  tell  her  of  half  a  dozen  other  girls 
who  had  flown  into  the  light  of  his  countenance  like 
moths.  But  Vashti  would  shake  her  head  and  smile 
sometimes,  and  shake  her  head  and  cry  at  other 
times,  but  always  would  shake  her  head.  And  just 
when  the  rattle  of  his  red-wheeled  cart  near  where 
Vashti  lived  was  waking  the  neighbors  far  after 
midnight,  just  when  her  proofs  by  day  were  so 
full  of  errors  that  it  took  more  time  to  correct 
than  to  set  the  type,  just  as  the  stories  of  her  rela- 
tions with  Caleb  Hale  had  become  so  common  that 
she  found  herself  walking  alone  on  the  streets,  just 
as  the  spring  rush  of  work  was  making  it  almost 
impossible  to  discharge  her  on  any  but  an  obvious 
pretext — Caleb  Hale  married  her.  And  he  married 
her  largely  because  she  was  a  challenge.  He  took 
the  bet  that  her  red  lips,  her  pink  cheeks,  her  gor- 
geous figure,  her  bright,  animal  eyes,  in  fact,  the 
whole  physical  lure  of  her,  made  with  his  common 
sense  that  he  would  be  miserable  with  her  when 
he  got  her.  And  because  he  had  made  the  bet  with 
his  eyes  open,  because  he  knew  the  value  of  the 
stake,  he  held  it  a  point  of  honor  never  to  wel.sh  on 
that  bet  and  never  to  whine  about  it.  Their  baby 
was  born  for  their  Christmas  present,  and  that  bound 
the  bargain  with  Caleb  Hale.  Their  life  together 
was  long,  stormy,  often  tempestuous,  but  Caleb 
Hale's  soul  never  listed  to  port  and  he  never  sheathed 
a  sail.  If  the  gaudy  plumage  she  affected,  the  ram- 
pant colors  that  she  loved,  the  pretensions  of  the 
clothes  she  piled  on,  ever  sickened  him,  no  one — not 
even  Colonel  Longford  in  the  most  intimate  moments 
of  their  boon  companionship — ever  had  a  hint  of  his 
sickness  or  the  remote  basis  for  a  guess  that  he  was 
disgusted.  It  may  be  said  in  passing,  however,  that  the 
colonel,  in  his  hours  of  ease  at  the  "Globe"  office,  used 
to  indicate  that  he  was  living  in  lively  anticipation  of 
the  sad  day  when  Caleb  would  have  to  go  out  and  kill 
some  man  as  a  slight  return  for  Vashti's  foolishness. 

At  first  they  lived  in  one  of  the  sharp-gabled,  bow- 
windowed,  turreted,  wooden  houses  in  a  row  far  out 
among  the  saplings  where  Caleb  could  have  a  gar- 
den, which  was  his  heart's  desire.  As  they  paid  their 
rent  a  year  in  advance,  and  made  their  own  repairs, 
and  as  Caleb  was  planting  a  maze  of  shrubs  and 
hardy  annuals  about  the  place,  improving  it  greatly, 
the  complaint  about  the  invasion  of  the  neighborhood 
by  an  undesirable  family  achieved  no  result  with  the 
agent  of  the  Boyce  Investment  Company  at  the 
Traders'  National  Bank.  Caleb  Hale,  moving  among 
men  as  a  gay  young  blade  with  a  past  that  projected 
itself  well  into  the  future,  had  felt  little  of  society's 
disapproval.  He  knew  that  the  neighbors  had  com- 
plained when  he  moved  among  them  with  his  bride, 
but  it  amused  him,  and  Vashti  was  too  busy  with  her 
grand  furniture  and  her  baby  clothes  to  care  much 
what  the  neighbors  thought.  But  by  the  time  the 
baby  was  two  years  old  Caleb  Hale  began  to  feel  the 
prick  of  the  neighborhood's  disapproval.  Vashti 
complained  that  when  she  was  wheeling  the  little  one 
along  the  sidewalk  mothers  called  in  their  children; 
that  when  she  took  little  Dick  out  for  a  walk,  and  he 
toddled  into  a  neighbor's  yard  or  ran  away  up  the 
steps  of  a  neighboring  house,  doors  were  barred 
against  him;  no  kindly  hand  led  him  back  to  her. 
He  was  put  off  the  porch  and  started  home,  and  left 
to  his  own  devices.  A  day  came  when  Vashti  told 
Caleb  that  a  child  in  the  block  had  referred  to  the 
little  fellow  as  "the  gambler's  boy."  So  twice  in  a 
year  Caleb  left  a  garden  and  moved  his  household 
goods,  but  each  neighborhood  was  like  the  others,  and 
as  the  child  grew  older  the  father  began  to  fear  that 
the  little  fellow  would  feel  his  isolation.  Caleb  clut- 
tered the  child  about  with  a  wilderness  of  toys — ^toys 
that  other  children's  parents  could  not  afford.  But 
little  Dick  often  would  lay  them  down  to  run  vainly 
after  the  other  children,  or,  playing  with  the  toys, 
would  look  up  to  see  a  group  of  children  looking  at 
him  in  envy,  but  askance.  And  Vashti  grew  petulant 
— and  probably  mean.  So  they  wrangled — man  and 
wife — and  the  little  fellow's  heart  was  hurt. 

CALEB,  bound  to  his  Puritan  training,  felt  the 
moral  responsibility  of  parenthood  upon  him,  and 
began  teaching  little  Dick  the  rudiments  of  a  code. 
But  he  had  to  gulp  his  own  shortcomings  that  rose 
within  him,  and  his  Yankee  self-respect  was  wounded. 
The  low  esteem  in  which  he  held  his  stepbrother  had 
been  a  cherished  jewel  in  his  moral  ci'own  until  he 
saw  the  little  pig-tailed  Kilworth  girls  going  by  to 
Sunday  school.  In  spite  of  all  his  carping  he  did 
want  little  Dick  to  go  to  Sunday  school — but  the 
realization  that  in  Sunday  school  the  child  might  be 
wounded  by  a  slight  or  a  taunt  cut  Caleb  Hale 
deeply.  And  little  Dick's  inequality  beside  the  Kil- 
worth girls  galled  Caleb  Hale.  After  a  session  with 
little  Dick,  answering  the  child's  questions,  and 
knowing  that  a  day  would  come  when  the  growing 
child  would  be  ashamed  to  ask  the  questions  that 
went  to  the  quick  in  the  father's  heart,  it  took  three 
man's-size  drinks  at  the  sideboard  in  his  "office"  to 
restore  Caleb  Hale's  equanimity.  So  he  tried  to 
pickle  a  certain  area  of  his  self-respect  in  liquoi', 
and  the  pickling  roiled  the  soul  of  Vashti,  who  had 


no  idea  of  letting  liquor  get  the  better  of  her  hus- 
band, and  as  she  was  a  strong  woman  beneath  her 
vain  surface,  Caleb  Hale's  way  lay  among  thorns. 
Men  on  Constitution  Street  said :  "Cale  is  drinking 
too  much."  This  hurt  his  standing  among  men  more 
than  his  profession  hurt  it. 

IT  was  a  bright  May  morning,  and  late  enough  for 
Colonel  Longford,  who  was  of  a  sedentary  habit,  to 
be  down  on  Constitution  Street  shedding  the  light  of 
his  fine  Irish  countenance  on  the  town,  when  Caleb 
Hale  came  hurrying  along.  Always  he  walked  as  if 
he  were  going  to  some  particular  place  on  an  ap- 
pointment a  few  minutes  overdue,  but  the  colonel 
knew  better,  and  stretched  out  the  hook  of  a  great 
arm  and  dragged  the  little  man  into  a  group. 

"Shake  hands  with  Brother  Boyce  here,  Cale," 
roared  the  colonel.  "Another  girl;  four  now— four 
queens:  a  pretty  good  hand  to  fill  to,  eh,  Cale?" 

Kilworth  reached  down  a  cold  hand,  and  the  gam- 
bler shook  it  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  man  weighing 
a  pound  of  snakes.  The  banker  looked  knowingly  at 
the  colonel,  and  began:  "Colonel— can't  we  get  him 
to  quit — to  get  into  some  other  calling?" 

Hale  flushed  angrily,  and  the  colonel  put  out  a 
(juieting  hand:  "Steady,  Caleb — steady,  my  boy,"  and 
being  encouraged,  Kilworth's  soft,  ingratiating  voice 
sawed  its  way  into  the  gambler's  heart: 

"Colonel,  here  we  have  a  smart  man — a  very 
smart  man,  colonel — who  is  wasting  his  time  and 
talents — and  worse,  colonel — and  worse.  Why,  let 
me  tell  you,  colonel — " 

Caleb  tried  to  wriggle  out  of  the  colonel's  grasp, 
but  the  older  man  held  him,  while  the  banker  went 
on :  "He's  moved  three  times  since  he  was  married — 
and  why?  It's  his  peculiar  business,  colonel — and 
the  neighbors.  That's  why.  And  moving  costs 
money.  I  tell  you  it  cuts  down  his  profits — such 
as  they  are!" 

The  colonel  looked  a  question,  and  Caleb,  white 
with  wrath,  stood  trying  to  pierce  the  bland,  dead- 
black  eyes  of  Kilworth,  with  the  steel-blue  eyes  that 
had  shot  terror  into  many  another  soul.  "Colonel," 
a.sked  Kilworth  unctuously,  "can't  we  get  him  into 
something  more  regular?" 

Hale  stuck  out  his  lean  jaw  and  sneered:  "The 
difference  between  us.  Brother  Boyce,  being,  of 
course,  that  I  give  them  a  chance,  and  you  rob  them 
without  it.  I  gamble,  run  a  straight  game,  take 
my  percentage,  win  or  lose,  and  you  charge  2  per 
cent  a  month  to  the  poor,  7  per  cent  a  year  when 
you  can,  and  6  per  cent  to  the  rich!  I  guess  it's 
about  an  even  break." 

Kilworth  turned  away,  calling  back:  "Talk  to  him, 
colonel — you  understand  poor  Caleb  even  better 
than  I." 

Looking  at  the  portly  figure  disappearing  in  the 
bank  door,  Caleb  Hale  sneered:  "The  psalm-singing, 
canting  hypocrite!"  But  the  colonel  said:  "I'm 
sorry,  Cale,  that  it  happened,"  as  he  pressed  the 
quivering  arm  he  held  kindly.  "And  now,  Cale,  tell 
me — what  about  that  moving?" 

"It's  the  boy,  colonel,  and  the  long-nosed  she- 
pelicans;  they're  jealous  of  all  his  toys,"  returned 
Hale  bitterly.  "They  won't  let  their  children  play 
with  him." 

THE  two  men  walked  down  the  street,  and  the 
colonel  said  artlessly:  "Pretty  fine  boy  that — your 
little  Dick."  The  father  smiled  acquiescence.  "Good 
blood  in  him!  Good  New  England  blood,  Cale,"  the 
colonel  persisted.  Then  he  added:  "He  ought  to  have 
his  chance — the  best  chance  in  the  world,  Cale." 

The  colonel's  words  touched  to  the  quick  the  gam- 
bler's heart.  He  turned  to  the  older  man  and  burst 
forth:  "He'll  be  four  years  old  next  Christmas,  colo- 
nel. Not  a  day  has  passed  in  those  years  that  I 
haven't  had  that  on  me — all  the  time!" 

They  walked  in  silence  for  a  minute;  then  the 
colonel  screwed  up  his  courage  to  say  softly:  "Cale 
— Cale,  my  boy,  they're  not  jealous  of  the  boy's  toys, 
those  mothers;  we  both  know  better  than  that." 

They  had  come  to  the  stairway  leading  to  Hale's 
gambling  room.  The  colonel  shook  his  head  and 
stood  hesitating  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs;  when  he 
looked  up  he  found  the  keen,  blue  eyes  of  Hale  look- 
ing into  the  bearded  old  face. 

"They're  not  caring  about  his  toys,  Cale,"  the 
colonel  spoke  gently,  and  then  said:  "It's  because 
he's  the  gambler's  son." 

Their  eyes  met  for  a  moment,  and  the  colonel 
touched  the  gambler's  arm  fondly,  and  his  voice  had 
in  it  the  affection  one  shows  only  to  the  well-beloved 
as  he  added : 

"Well,  think  it  over,  Cale,  anyway." 
The  younger  face  reddened,  and  the  hard,  mean 
voice  of  Caleb  Hale  cut  back  miserably:  "So  it's 
you,  too — you,  too!"  and  he  ran  quickly  up  the 
stairs. 

But  all  day  and  all  night  the  words  "the  gambler's 
son"  burned  into  him.  And  the  deeply  affectionate, 
uplifted  face  of  the  colonel  stared  at  Caleb  from 
the  cards.  About  midnight  he  noticed  that  an  old 
man  who  had  been  losing  more  or  less  steadily — an 
old  man  of  a  miner's  cast  of  face — was  trying  to  put 
up  as  stakes  some  kind  of  a  paper.    Caleb  walked  over 
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lookctl  it  over,  he  could,  of  course,  unload  it  upon  the  bank.  Alter 
r"  jumped  out  he  had  ffone  over  the  month'.s  business  with  the 
If  from  start-  owner  of  the  machinery — or  the  man  who  thought 
s  this?"  he  would  be  owner — Kilworth  stalked  forth  to  pei- 

County,  Colo-     \ade    Constitution    Street,   walking    with    a  wide, 
it  it  for— for     swin}<in{?  movement  from  his  hips.    He  met  (Jolonel 
Longford  just  turning  into  the  stairway  where  the 
then    asked:      sign    "Caleb    Hale,    Stockman — Dealer    in  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Hogs" — was  creaking  in  the  aftei-noon 
•  it  out  there     breeze.    As  Kilworth's  eyes  glanced  from  the  sign 
they  met  Colonel  Longford's  and  Kilworth  began: 
;o-night  here,         "Ah,  colonel — just  what  I've  been  thinking  about 
ig  at  the  ex-     — our  recent  talk  with  Caleb.    The  poor  fellow  is 
throwing  away  his  opportunities.    He's  not  develop- 
-seven  and  a     ing  the  right  faculties.    He's  not  acquisitive."  The 
banker  put  a  pati'onizing  arm.  on  the  colonel's  shoul- 
Hale.    "Come     der.    "Colonel,  it's  a  gift — the  acquisitive  faculty, 
llais  for  this.      1  turn  over  a  park  to  the  city  that  cost  me  three 


He  cried  softly:  "Vashti,  come  here!"  and  in  an  instant  she  stood  above  him 


le   elect   and  thousand  and  make  five  right  back  on  abutting  town 

moment.s   as  lots.    Caleb  is  wasting  his  time;  he  should  learn  to 

an  occasional  accumulate,  and  his  peculiai'  bu.siness  doesn't  teach 

inful,  but  the  acquisitiveness.    I  thank  God  He  has  given  me  this 

•plexity  aside  accjuisitive  faculty  and  that  I  am  not  like  other' 

rning  and  sat  men  who — " 

srest  book — a  "Well,  Boyce,"  laughed  the  colonel   in   his  deep 


ob.served  that  business  had  .scarcely  begun  for  the 
day.  A  three-handed  game  of  poker  was  progress- 
ing at  a  corner  table;  the  man  at  the  faro  table  was 
toying  with  the  accouterment,  and  half  a  dozen  idlers 
were  lounging  about  the  place  .shuffling  cards,  click- 
ing chips,  or  drinking.  Perched  on  a  lookout  box 
above  the  tables  sat  Caleb  Hale  with  his  hat  pulled 
over  his  eyes.  He  was  whittling  on  his  finger  nails 
with  a  pearl-handled  penknife  and  glooming  per- 
ceptibly. His  eyes  turned  toward  the  colonel — the 
hulking,  shaggy,  leonine  old  figure  with  rollicking 
blue  eyes  dancing  in  the  merry  old  countenance — 
and  Hale's  glance  dropped  again  to  his  fingers. 
He  did  not  speak.  The  colonel  started  for  the  long 
sideboard,  where  the  porter  in  a  white  apron  was 
presiding,  but  the  old  feet  seemed  to  turn  abruptly, 
and  the  colonel  found  him.self  before  the  lookout 
stand  holding  up  a  hand  to  Hale,  and  heard  him.self 
saying,  almost  as  a  third  person; 
"Come  out  of  your  cave,  Cale.  I'm 
no  Pharisee.  I  don't  care  how  you 
make  your  money,  just  so  you  don't 
hoard  it  and  let  it  mildew  the 
heart  out  of  you.  Let's  have  a 
drink!" 

"Let's  don't!"  replied  Caleb,  not 
raising  his  eyes  from  his  hands. 

Colonel  Longford  looked  up 
keenly,  but  could  not  meet  the  gam- 
bler's downcast  eyes.  "Why? 
What's  eating  on  you,  Cale?"  asked 
the  colonel. 

"What's  it  to  you?"  snarled 
Hale.  The  colonel  put  out  his 
hand,  touched  the  younger  man's 
knee  gently,  looked  a  moment  up 
into  the  distraught  face  in  silence, 
and  turned  away,  saying  softly: 
"I'm  sorry,  Cale — only  don't  think 
I'm  a  Pharisee,"  and  walked  to  the 
sideboard. 

As  he  was  reaching  for  a  de- 
canter a  hand  gripped  his  arm,  and 
Hale  whirled  the  old  man  about 
and  walked  him  across  the  hall. 

"Come  into  my  room  a  minute," 
said  Caleb,  and  the  two  entered  a 
dark  little  cubbyhole,  half  bedroom 
and  half  office.  Hale  raised  a  win- 
dow shade  and  locked  the  door. 
Then  he  stood  staring  for  a  few 
seconds  at  the  colonel  in  woe  and 
despair  before  he  threw  up  his 
hands  and  cried:  "God— God!  Oh, 
damnation  on  my  soul !  Look  at  me 
— a  cheating,  thieving,  tin-horn  gam- 
bler!   Me,  who  had  a  mind  once!" 

The  colonel  started  to  put  a 
soothing  arm  about  the  lithe  little 
figure,  but  Hale  shuddered  away. 

"Here  in  the  husks — here  among 
swine!  Here  lower  even  than 
Boyce  Kilworth;  a  sneak,  a  blood- 
sucker. Oh,  God — God!  Maybe 
there  is  no  God  to  damn  my  soul — 
that's  the  worst  of  it  all!  Maybe 
there  is  no  God!" 

He  fell  across  the  bed  in  a  trem- 
ble, but  did  not  sob.    The  colonel 
bent  gently  over  the  man,  found 
a  chair,  and  took  Caleb's  hand. 
The  thin,  white,  wiry  fingers  lay  for 
a  moment  in  the  big,  burly  hand 
of  the  elder  man,  then  another 
big  hand   closed   over   the  small 
hand,  and  the  colonel  began  pat- 
ting and  stroking  it  gently,  saying  no  word.  A 
deep  tremor  shook  Caleb  Hale,  and  then  he  wept 
and  wept  and  wept. 

Finally  the  colonel  was  startled  by  the  muffled 
voice  of  his  friend  stammering:  "Could  you — do  you 
suppose — did  you  ever —  Oh,  colonel — colonel!  For 
God's  sake  pray — pray  for  me!" 


to  the  table,  picked  up  the  paper,  and  1 
but  the  words  "The  Son  of  a  Gamboleei 
at  him  from  the  paper.  He  held  himse 
ing  visibly;  then  cried  sharply:  "What' 

"A  deed  to  my  mine,  in  El  Paso 
rado,"  replied  the  man.    "Do  you  wai 
five  hundred?" 

Hale   smiled   and   shook   his  head. 
"What's  it  worth?" 

"They  offered  me  eight  hundred  foi 
last  week." 

"How  much  are  you  to  the  bad  t 
grandpa?"  queried  the  gambler,  lookii 
cited  old  face  and  fluttering  hands. 

"Well,  I  think — let  me  see — ninety 
half  will  cover  it." 

"Better  get  up  from  there."  replied 
over  here    I'll  gIV-e  you  a  thousand  do 
I  might  as  well  buy  it  as  anything 
else.  Where 'd  you  get  that  name?" 

"What?    'The  Son  of  a  Gambo- 
leer'?" 

Caleb  nodded. 

"Oh,  I  dunno.  That's  what  the 
feller  who  prospected  it  called  it. 
I  traded  him  two  burros  and  a  side 
of  bacon  for  it  last  fall,  and  run  in 
a  tunnel  myself  this  winter.  It's 
near  some  good  workings!" 

Hale  looked  at  the  old  man,  who 
seemed  fearful  lest  his  customer 
should  slip  away  from  him.  The 
old  man  persisted:  "Have  your  law- 
yer look  it  over.  I  ain't  in  no 
hurry." 

"Oh,  the  devil — "  began  Hale. 
"You  look  honester  than  any  law- 
yer. I  just  got  this  hunch,  and 
I'm  going  to  risk  it." 

The  man  rose. 

"Now  sail  out  of  here,  and  come 
up  in  the  morning  and  we'll  make 
out  the  papers." 

BUT  Hale  woke  in  the  morning 
with  rage  in  his  heart  —  rage 
and  a  strange  feeling  of  unrest  and 
reproach  against  the  world.  The 
prattle  of  the  youngster  irritated 
the  father,  and  he  shuddered  away 
from  the  child  guiltily.  The  an- 
cient college  song  with  the  refrain  : 
"I'm  a  son-of-a-son-of-a-son-of-a- 
son-of-a-son-of-a-gamboleer"  stuck 
in  the  man's  head  and  became 
fixed.  Every  succession  of  sounds 
fell  into  the  rhythm  that  called  up 
that  tune,  and  it  poured  gall  into 
his  heart.  As  he  shaved  he  broke 
into  the  song,  hating  himself  for 
his  weakness,  and  little  Dick,  sit- 
ting in  his  nightie  watching  his 
father  as  a  lower  creature  adoring 
one  of  the  high  gods  at  sacred 
rites,  a.sked : 

"Daddy,  what  is  a  gamboleer?" 
When  the  child  insisted  on  an 
answer  the  father  put  him  off,  and 
the  mother  from  the  bedroom  cried 
tauntingly : 

"Why  don't  you  tell  the  child, 
Cale?    I'd  tell  him  if  I  was  you." 

And  the  devil  stalked  forth  in 
that  house,  and  the  husband  went 
out  after  breakfast,  slamming  the 
door  behind  him  as  a  parting  shot. 

But  Boyce  Kilworth,  being  of  t} 
anointed,  had  no  such  tempestuous 
these  in  his  life.  He  had,  of  course, 
perplexity  over  the  prosperity  of  the  s 
lonker  brushed  the  cobwebs  of  his  pei 
as  he  entered  his  holy  temple  every  mo 
down  to  his  desk.  He  got  out  his  inti 
well-thumbed  Bible  it  was — and  began  to  estimate 
how  much  he  should  put  on  time  deposit  to  be  com- 
pounded annually  for  his  newest  little  daughter'.s 
dower,  to  make  hers  exactly  equal  to  the  sums  the 
other  girls  had.  When  Esther  came  she  had  a  hun- 
dred, and  at  compound  interest  two  years  and  three 
months  and  fourteen  days  later  it  had  earned  $13.47 
The  enlarged  sum  he  placed  to  Ruth's  account  the 
day  she  was  born,  and  later  a  similar  amount  to 
Mary's.  And  now,  eighteen  months  later,  he  must 
start  little  Deborah  equal  with  the  others,  and  it 
gave  him  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  dream  how  much  it 
would  be  when  she  was  twenty-one — how  much  each 
of  the  girls  would  have!  So  he  sent  in  the  deposit 
jflip,  made  out  a  bank  book  for  little  Deborah,  and 
turned  to  the  business  of  the  hour.  It  was  the  new 
tin  mill — a  kind  of  a  woodshed  industry.  Two  men 
and  a  boy  were  running  the  plant,  and  they  owed  the 
bank  ?4,.o40  for  their  machinery,  and  were  getting 
in  deeper  every  month.  Still  the  book  profits  were 
there  and  money  was  comfortably  loose,  so  he  de- 
cided to  risk  another  month's  losses,  for  the  gain,  if 
profits  should  accrue,  would  be  large,  and  if  it  failed 


Irish  basso,  "ye've  distinguished  Bible  precedent  for 
that  hosanna — I  dunno!" 

"Yes,  colonel,  the  man  with  ten  talents  had  a 
gift — a  divine  gift,"  replied  Kilworth,  rubbing  his 
hands. 

"So  he  had,  Boyce;  so  he  had,  but  I  wasn't  think- 
ing of  that  Bible  character  when  I  spoke,"  answered 
Colonel  Longford. 

"The  Bible  is  full  of  men  of  affairs,  isn't  it?"  in- 
sisted Kilworth,  and,  seeing  Longford's  foot  on  the 
stairs,  the  banker  went  on:  "That's  good.  Go  up 
and  work  with  him.  There  were  ninety  and  nine, 
you  know,  colonel!" 

A  hard  glare  in  the  colonel's  eyes  prodded  Kil- 
worth uneasily,  and  he  asked:  "That  was  what  you 
were  going  up  for,  I  presume?" 

"Well,  you  presume  again,  Boyce  Kilworth," 
grunted  the  colonel.  "What  I  was  going  up  for,  if 
you  must  know,  was  to  get  the  enlargement  of  your 
phylacteries  out  of  my  eyes  and  the  scent  of  your 
anise  and  cumin  out  of  my  whiskers  with  a  round 
or  two  of  poker  and  a  big  snort  of  whisky." 

In  the  room  when  the  colonel  opened  the  door  he 


THE  elder  man's  face  turned  blank.  Quickly  his 
mind  snapped  back  to  the  battle  field  of  Shiloh 
and  the  dusk  where  he  stood  beside  a  long  black 
trench  in  the  morass.  Even  the  chaplain  had  gone 
down  that  day.  The  colonel  reached  for  his  hat 
there  in  the  dirty,  sour-smelling  room,  and  lifted  up 
his  face  and  whispered  as  his  memory  prompted 
through  the  years:  "Oh,  Lord,  for  this  our  fallen 
comrade  we  pray  Thy  mercy  and  grace.  Amen!" 
And  a  tear-stained,  wrenched  old  countenance 
dropped  on  his  chest  as  the  colonel  sat  down. 

"D          it  all,  Cale,"  he  whimpered;  "I've  got  no 

right  to  pray  for  you  or  anyone!  But — "  Here  he 
punctuated  his  words  with  a  sob.  "Boy — boy — 
boy—"  he  cried  shrilly;  "I'm  right  here  to  knock 
daylight  out  of  the  first  man  who  tries  to  preach  to 
you  or  lead  you  astray." 

The  younger  man  nodded.  He  was  afraid  to  try 
his  voice.  Finally  he  rose  and  sat  mutely  on  the  side 
of  the  bed,  looking  at  the  ground  in  a  kind  of  medi- 
tative trance,  very  still,  while  his  life  stretched  ahead 
of  him  in  pi-ophetic  [Covt iiiucd  on  ixtf/c  30) 
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THERE  comes  a  time,  if  you  are  young,  ambitious, 
and  sensitive,  when  New  York  does  more  than 
get  on  your  nerves — it  seems  a  positively  cruel  and 
wicked  and  imprisoning  thing  from  which  you  must 
fly  or  perish.  After  that,  if  you  are  successful,  you 
probably  get  your  second  wind,  like  a  runner  in  a 
distance  race,  and  finish  through. 

Roy  Magoun  had  been  in  New  York  four  years. 
He  was  now  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  he  felt  like 
the  waitress  in  the  Connecticut  hotel  who  said  she'd 
been  there  for  eleven  years  and  could  just  about 
stand  it  till  next  Wednesday.  Roy  was  going 
through  perhaps  the  most  trying  period  in  a  news- 
paper man's  life.  The  first  glamour  of  reporting  had 
worn  away — the  joy  of  rushing  importantly  about 
among  affairs  and  being  a  part  of  them,  the  cub's 
excitement  of  curiosity — and  he  had  begun  to  wake 
up  to  the  deeper  significances  of  the  news.  In  short, 
he  had  begun  to  form  opinions  and  desired  to  ex- 
press them,  which  is  fatal  to  the  average  reporter's 
happiness,  because  he  isn't  hired  to  express  opin- 
ions anyway,  and  besides  the  average  reporter's 
opinions  usually  run  counter  to  those  of  the  man- 
aging editor  or  the  business  office.  Roy's  did.  He 
had  been  suddenly  put  that  winter  into  the  dramatic 
critic's  position  and  told  to  go  ahead  his  own  way 
— which  he  quite  well  understood  meant  he  was  to 
write  amusing  stuff  that  wouldn't  cause  the  Silver- 
mans  or  the  Cohens  or  the  other  props  of  Thalia  and 
Melpomene  to  withdraw  their  advertising.  This 
was  intolerable  to  him.  Previously  he  had  felt  no 
burning  desire  to  pitch  into  the  Cohens  and  the 
Silvermans,  because  he  went  only  to  their  good 
plays.  But  now  that  he  had  to  survey  the  whole 
shabby  output,  the  blood  of  his  fighting  Abolitionist 
maternal  grandfather  surged  within  him.  He  didn't 
feel  like  a  joker,  but  a  Crusader. 

Besides,  he  could  get  no  outdoor  exercise  in  New 
York  in  the  winter,  and  his  beloved  skis,  warping 
with  the  steam  heat,  stared  at  him  reproachfully 
from  his  closet. 

To  cap  the  climax,  his  roommate  had  just  got 
married  and  moved  into  a  real  house  out  in  New 
Jersey.  The  lucky  dog!  He  was  several  years  older 
than  Roy,  and  had  been  made  managing  editor  of  a 
popular  magazine.  His  wife  had  red  geraniums  in 
the  windows,  such  as  Roy's  mother  used  to  have 
back  in  the  quiet  Massachusetts  town  that  he  came 
from.  Roy  lived  on  alone  in  the  apartment — a  sitting 
room  overlooking  Washington  Square  and  a  bedroom 
behind,  with  a  window  looking  out  on  a  court  in- 
closed on  three  sides  by  the  old  bachelor  apartment 
house  and  on  the  fourth  side  by  the  wall  of  a  loft 
building  dedicated  to  the  manufacture  of  underwear. 
Roy  was  unspeakably  lonely.  He  hated  the  chains 
that  bound  his  pen ;  he  hated  the  dirty,  noisy  town ; 
he  hated  the  Silvermans  and  the  Cohens  whom  he 
conceived  as  laying  foul  hands  on  the  muses  of  the 
drama.  Above  all,  he  hated  Sundays  in  winter,  when 
there  wasn't  even  work  to  do. 
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One  cold,  clear  Saturday  morning  he  bought  a 
pair  of  skates  and  with  a  pocketful  of  chops  to  cook 
over  a  fire,  took  a  train  up  into  the  Jersey  hills.  He 
had  a  delightfully  lonely  and  miserable  time  on  the 
deserted  borders  of  Greenwood  Lake,  and  got  home 
late,  sleepy,  and  tired.  When  he  awoke  the  next 
morning  to  a  dull  realization  that  it  was  Sunday, 
he  lay  in  bed  for  a  while  and  let  his  memory  reca.. 
how  on  Sabbath  mornings  in  his  childhood  he  would 
lie  like  this,  with  the  sun  streaming  in  the  window, 
and  hear  far-off  the  mellow  church  bells,  and  under 
the  floor  the  subdued  buzz  and  rattle  of  domestic 
sounds  in  the  dining  room  below.  He  thought,  too, 
of  his  mother's  red  geraniums  in  the  sitting-room 
windows,  and,  shutting  his  eyes,  he  scented  again 
their  pungent  smell.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  so  subduing 
as  the  memory  of  a  perfume.  He  stretched  his  stiflP 
legs  in  the  bed  and  pretended  that  he  was  a  boy  again 
— pretended  that  he  was  about  to  rise  and  go  down- 
stairs into  a  real  dining  room,  amid  the  home  faces. 

"IXTHEN  Roy  did  get  up  and  go  to  the  window  to 
»  V  close  it  he  was  astonished  by  seeing  across  the  air 
court,  in  the  window  of  the  back  apartment  facing 
his  on  the  same  floor,  two  red  geraniums  in  a  box  on 
the  inner  ledge.  As  he  was  still  gazing  on  this 
phenomenon — the  room  had  been  vacant  all  the 
winter — a  girl  came  to  the  window  with  a  pitcher  in 
her  hand.  She  looked  out,  as  one  naturally  does  on 
going  to  a  window,  and  of  course  she  saw  Roy  stand- 
ing gaping  in  his  pajamas.  They  both  jumped  back 
into  cover. 

"Well,  I'll  be  darned!"  he  exclaimed,  grabbing  his 
screen  and  unfolding  it  angrily  aci-oss  his  window. 

He  dressed  quickly,  and  stopped  at  the  office 
downstairs  t«  probe  the  mystery.  "James,"  said  he 
to  the  faithful  warder  of  the  apartment,  who  had 
been  there  before  the  oldest  tenant,  "is  this  a  bache- 
lor apartment,  or  isn't  it?" 

"I'm  afraid  it  isn't,"  said  James  sadly.  "You  see, 
so  many  people  are  moving  uptown  now,  we've  had 
rooms  vacant  all  the  fall — never  happened  before. 
So  finally  they  told  me  to  rent  'em  to  anybody  I 
could.  A  lady  moved  into  No.  61,  on  your  floor, 
yesterday.    She's  very  nice;  she — " 

"My  God,  James!  The  plumbing  in  this  old  shack 
is  bad  enough — but  women — !" 

And  Roy  fled  abruptly  in  search  of  breakfast.  He 
was  very  angry  at  the  feminine  invasion.  Of  course 
he  couldn't  move;  he  was  too  comfortable  where  he 
was,  he  liked  his  view  of  Washington  Square,  and 
above  all  he  liked  the  peace  of  that  section  of  town 
after  the  hectic  glitter  of  Broadway.  He  came  home 
from  the  theatre  as  to  another  world,  another  order 
of  life.  That  was  how  he  maintained  his  sanity,  he 
told  himself.  But  a  woman  across  the  air  space  gaz- 
ing into  one's  bedroom  windows!   It  was  intolerable. 

When  Roy  returned  after  his  late  breakfast,  and 
had  read  and  reread  the  morning  paper,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  if  the  female  could  look  into  his  apart- 
ment he  could  look  into  hers.  Curiosity  overcame 
him,  and  he  went  into  his  bedroom,  sneaked  up  guiltily 
behind  the  screen,  and  peeped  between  two  panels. 
He  could  not  even  see  her  red  geraniums.  The  en- 
tire lower  pane  of  the  window  was  covered  with  white 
squares  of  cloth.  After  a  second  it  came  to  him  that 
they  were  handkerchiefs,  spread  on  the  pane  to  dry 
and  get  ironed  at  the  same  time.  He  went  back  to 
his  study. 

"Women  are  economical  creatures,"  he  muttered. 

HE  read  a  play  that  had  just  been  printed,  and  then 
restlessly  got  up  again  and  peeped  through  his 
screen.  The  handkerchiefs  had  been  removed,  and 
the  red  geraniums  were  once  more  visible.  The 
window  was  up,  and  the  girl,  with  a  shoe  in  her 
hand,  was  endeavoring  to  drive  a  tack  into  the 
frame  on  the  outer  side  wdth  the  heel  of  the  shoe 
for  a  hammer.  She  hit  her  finger,  emitted  a  mut- 
tered exclamation,  and  supked  the  injured  mem- 
ber. But  she  hung  on  to  the  tack.  Finally  she  got  it 
driven,  and  one  on  the  other  side,  strung  a  piece  of 
twine  across,  and  hung  three  pairs  of  gloves  out  to 
dry!  Then  she  closed  the  window,  and  moved  back 
into  the  dim  interior  of  her  room.  But  Roy  had  ob- 
tained a  good  look  at  her,  and  he  wasn't  so  cross  as 
he  had  been.  At  least,  if  one  must  live  with  one's 
bedroom  window  opening  on  a  view  of  a  woman's 
window,  it  was  some  consolation  to  have  the  woman 
young  and  not  unattractive. 


Roy  went  back  into  his  study  again,  and  decided 
to  go  for  a  walk.  It  was  getting  on  into  the  after- 
noon now.  As  he  was  waiting  for  the  elevator,  he 
heard  a  door  open  down  the  corridor,  and  the  girl 
came  out.  They  stood  waiting  together,  after  each 
had  glanced  once  in  the  other's  face  and  looked  away. 
He  held  the  door  open  for  her  at  the  main  entrance 
below,  .and  she  thanked  him.  Then  she  started  off 
briskly  across  the  square.  Roy  watched  her  go.  She 
was  moderately  tall  and  not  immoderately  thin,  and 
she  walked  well,  with  the  spring  of  youth  and  health. 
He  had  liked  her  voice  when  she  said  "Thank  you." 
He  thought  about  her  as  he  strode  northward.  He 
stayed  at  his  club  for  dinner,  rather  bored  by  the 
table  talk,  which  was  about  the  market,  concerning 
which  he  knew  nothing  and  cared  less.  Then  he 
walked  back  home  and  went  directly  into  his  bedroom. 

rpHE  gloves  were  taken  in  from  her  clothesline,  but 
-L  she  hadn't  pulled  down  her  shade.  As  his  bed- 
room was  dark  he  was  safe  from  detection,  and 
he  stared  brazenly  into  her  room,  which  was  brightly 
lighted.  There  seemed  to  be  little  furniture.  Two  or 
three  pictures  were  on  the  wall — he  could  not  make 
out  their  subjects.  The  girl  herself  was  seated  at 
a  small  wall  desk  writing.  She  kept  steadily  at 
it,  and  he  could  see  that  the  sheets  were  of  large 
size.    It  wasn't  a  letter. 

"Lord!    She's  literary!"  he  thought. 

Once  she  crumpled  up  a  sheet  and  threw  it  from 
her  angrily,  and  Roy  chuckled. 

Then  he  suddenly  felt  ashamed,  and  went  hastily 
back  to  his  front  room,  and  began  to  work.  But 
all  the  evening  he  had  a  vague  and  not  unpleas- 
ant consciousness  of  the  girl  working  hardly  fifty 
feet  away  across  the  air  court.  Once  when  he  went 
into  his  bathroom  for  a  drink  he  saw  her  light  was 
still  on,  though  she  had  dropped  her  shade.  Later 
her  room  was  dark. 

The  ensuing  week  he  met  her  several  times  in  the 
elevator  in  the  late  afternoons.  In  the  morning  she 
was  always  gone  befoi-e  he  got  up.  Her  name  was 
Rutledge — Susan  Rutledge;  Roy  peeked  in  her  letter 
box  in  the  front  hall  to  find  that  out.  He  also  dis- 
covered a  long,  bulky  envelope  from  a  magazine  in 
the  box. 

"Yes:  literary — and  rejected,"  he  thought. 

When  they  met  they  looked  at  each  other  as  peo- 
ple do  who  are  not  acquainted  and  who  yet  have 
some  bond  between  them,  if  only  the  bond  of  living 
in  the  same  block.  The  third  time  Roy  could  not 
refrain  from  a  little  smile,  and  thereupon  neither 
could  she,  though  she  blushed  and  turned  away.  The 
fourth  time — it  was  Saturday,  a  cold,  snowy  day — 
the  faithful  James  himself  was  running  the  elevator. 

"I  tell  Miss  Rutledge  she's  a  bachelor  now,"  he 
chuckled  to  Roy  as  the  ancient  elevator  creaked 
slowly  upward.  James  had  a  way  of  assuming  that 
any  two  people  who  lived  in  his  building  must  be 
friends.   After  all,  it  was  one  of  his  charms. 
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The  gir\  laughed.  "I  tell  James  he  was  a  horrid 
person  not  to  tell  me  I  was  coming  to  a  bachelor 
apartment,"  she  said.   "I — I — feel  embarrassed." 

•'Oh,  there  are  lots  more  ladies  here  now,"  said 
James.  "Two  came  yesterday,  to  the  third  floor." 

"No  place  is  secure  from  the  feminine  invasion 
■  nowadays,"  said  Roy. 

1^  "Do  you  feel  so  badly  about  it?"  She  just  lifted 
her  lashes  and  shot  a  glance  at  him  which  made  him 
sorry  the  elevator  was  bumping  to  the  top. 

He  didn't  reply  for  a  second,  as  they  stepped  out, 
and  the  smiling  face  of  James  was  lost  to  view  be- 
low the  floor. 

"I  like  geraniums,"  he  answered.  "They  make  me 
think  of  my  mother." 

"Have  yoii  none  in  your  front  windows?  They'd 
get  such  glorious  sun." 

He  shook  his  head.  "Sun  won't  do  it.  It  needs  a 
woman  to  tend  'em,"  said  he. 

The  girl  laughed,  a  pretty,  mellow  laugh,  and 
moved  away  down  the  corridor. 

ALL  the  next  day — the  long,  tiresome  Sunday — it 
snowed,  making  dirty  slush  in  the  streets.  Roy 
went  to  the  closet  and  patted  his  skis.  He  even  brought 
them  out.  fastened  the  harness,  and  tried  to  spring 
into  the  Telemark  stemming  position;  but  he  knocked 
over  a  chair  and  strained  his  hip.  Two  or  three  times 
he  took  a  look  across  the  air  well.  The  handkerchiefs 
were  again  on  the  pane  to  dry  in  the  morning.  It 
got  dark  very  early,  and  the  girl  lighted  the  gas.  He 
saw  her  at  her  desk  working.  The  day  seemed  in- 
terminable. He  was  trying  to  do  an  article  himself, 
for  his  former  roommate's  magazine,  but  it  wouldn't 
come  right.  It  was  too  dreary  out  of  doors  to  walk, 
even  to  go  up  to  the  club.  The  Avenue  busses  were 
stalled  anyhow.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  a  lonely 
dinner  in  his  apartment,  horrible  as  were  the  din- 
ners they  sent  up  from  downstairs.  It  w^as  a  dis- 
mal prospect.  He  got  up  and  took  another  look 
across  the  air  well.  She  had  stopped  writing.  She 
was  at  the  window,  with  her  nose  in  the  geraniums. 
She  looked  wistful,  Roy  thought.  She  was  probably 
homesick.  On  a  sudden  impulse,  born  of  his  own 
loneliness,  Roy  marched  down  the  hall  and  knocked 
on  her  door.  Her  face  expressed  her  surprise  when 
she  saw  who  stood  without,  and  she  looked  at  him  in 
blank  questioning. 

Roy  stammered.  "I — I — you'll  think  this  funny  of 
me,"  he  said.  "But  I've  ordered  dinner  from  down- 
stairs— it's  too  sloppy  to  go  out — and  I  wonder  if 
youH  come  in  and  help  me  eat  it.  It'll  probably  be 
a  punk  dinner,  but  I've  got  an  open  fire." 

"Well — well — "  she  stammered  in  her  turn.  "I — 
I  hardly  know  what  to  say,  Mr.  Magoun.  It — it's 
rather  strange — " 

"Say  yes,  then ;  that's  always  easiest,"  he  cut 
in.  "And  it's  really  not  strange  at  all.  I'm  too  con- 
foundedly lonesome  for  words  to-night.  The  town 
is  on  my  nerves,  and  all  day  I've  been  conscious  of 
you  across  the  air  well,  all  alone  too.  That's  honest. 
I  just  finally  decided  I'd  feel  a  whole  lot  better  if  we 
two  combined  forces  against — against  things.  Won't 
you  come?" 

They  heard  a  door  opening  down  the  corridor 
somewhere,  and  the  girl  beckoned  him  in  and  shut 
her  door  behind  him.  Her  color  was  high.  "You're 
lonely,  and  the  town  is  on  your  nerves?"  she  asked. 

"Horribly,"  he  nodded. 

"But  you  know  it  wouldn't  be  proper  for  me  to 
come?" 

"Not  in  plays  and  Concord,  Mass.,  perhaps,"  he 


smiled.  "But  in  our  bachelor  exist- 
ence amid  these  five  million  people 
who  don't  give  a  hurrah  what  we  do, 
it's  proper  or  improper  just  as  we 
make  it.    You  know  that." 

"Yes,"  she  admitted,  "I  know 
that."  She  looked  him  steadily  in 
the  face  for  a  second,  and  they 
seemed  to  become  better  friends  in 
the  silence.  "I'll  come!"  she  finally 
added. 

Roy  went  back  to  his  room,  or- 
dered dinner  for  two,  lit  his  wood 
fire,  and  cleared  a  table.  When 
the  trays  had  come  and  the  maids 
had  departed,  he  signaled  across 
from  his  bedroom  window.  The 
girl  came  quickly  down  the 
corridor  and  slipped  into 
the  room.    Her  face  was 
glowing.  "I  feel  deliciously 
wicked,"  she  laughed. 

"Please  don't,"  said  Roy. 
"Please  feel  deliciously 
friendly." 

They  made  a  merry 
meal  while  the  wind 
whipped  sleet  against  the 
windowpanes  and  the  little 

wood  fire  crackled.  He  led  the  girl  on  to  tell  him 
about  herself.  She  had  come  to  New  York,  as  so 
many  girls  come  nowadays,  adventuring  like  their 
brothers.    Writing  was  to  be  her  profession. 

"And  I'm  a  clerk  in  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions," she  added  sadly.    "One  has  to  live." 

"Charles  Lamb  worked  in  the  India  House,  and 
Austin  Dobson  in  the  Post  Office,  or  something," 
Roy  cheered  her.  "And  think  what  I  am — a  dra- 
matic critic  who  can't  even  criticize!  There's  noth- 
ing lower." 

He  set  the  dinner  trays  out  by  the  elevator,  so 
the  maids  would  not  come  back  into  the  room  to  dis- 
turb them,  and  they  sat  before  the  fire  and  talked  of 
their  ambitions.  Not  since  his  roommate  deserted 
him  had  Roy  talked  so  freely,  and  the  girl,  he  was 
aware,  had  felt  the  loneliness  of  the  city  far  more 
than  he;  for,  after  all,  if  he  desired  it,  he  always 
had  the  companionship  of  the  newspaper  office  and 
of  his  college  club.  It  was  nobody's  fault  but  his 
own,  perhaps,  if  they  didn't  satisfy  him.  But  this 
girl,  by  day  a  clerk  in  a  foreign  missions  house, 
a  complete  stranger  in  the  vast  city,  brimming 
with  ambitions  which  were  constantly  thwarted, 
living  alone,  and  hanging  her  wash  on  the  window- 
pane,  had  a  right  to  be  lonely!  He  encouraged 
her  to  talk  about  her  work.  Finally  he  coaxed  her 
to  the  point  of  going  back  to  her  room  and  bringing 
her  latest  story,  of  which  she  had  great  hopes, 
and  reading  it  to  him. 

IT  was  the  work  of  a  young  woman  not  yet  quite 
free  from  undergraduate  technical  immaturity, 
though  Roy  hesitated  to  tell  her  that.  Still  more,  it 
was  the  work  of  one  striving  for  realism  as  a  con- 
scious literary  form — and  the  American  reading 
public  is  incorrigibly  romantic.  He  could  tell  her 
that.  He  could  tell  her,  too,  that  she  must  inject 
more  "love  interest." 

"But  that  is  just  what  I  don't  want  in  this  story!" 
she  cried.    "Mustn't  one  write  as  one  sees  things?" 

"Surely,"  said  he.  "By  all  means.  But  one  must 
leai'n  to  see  things  the  other  fellow's  way." 


He  sat  down,  breathless,  and  stared 
long  at  his  desk.    Yes,  he  really  loved  her! 
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They  leaned 
together  and  kissed 
each  other  gravely,  sweetly 


"That  is  a  frightfully 
cynical  remark,"  she  replied 
hotly, 

"Yes,"  he  acknowledged. 
"I  know  it." 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  to 
see  things  any  way  but  my 
own!"  she  declared.  "No- 
body can  and  be  an  artist." 

"We  are  talking  of  being 
successful,"  said  Roy. 

They  thrashed  the  sub- 
ject pro  and  con,  and  then 
fell    into    talk   once  more 
about  themselves.  They 
were  in  the  thrilling  process 
of    getting    acquainted — a 
man  and  a  girl,  isolated 
in   the  desert  of  five 
million   persons  called 
the  city. 

The  last  log  in  the 
fireplace  fell  apart 
presently,  and  as  Roy 
poked  together  the  two 
embers  the  girl  sud- 
denly  cried:  "What 
time  is  it?" 

He  looked  at  his 
watch.    "It's  only  just  midnight,"  he  grinned. 

"Good  Lord!"  She  gathered  her  manuscripts  to- 
gether and  sprang  up.  "What — what  would  they 
say  at  the  Missions  House  if  they  knew!" 

"They'd  probably  send  a  missionary  down  here. 
Don't  tell  'em.  Oh,  Miss  Rutledge,  you've  been  the 
missionary  this  evening!  I  think  I  might  have  com- 
mitted suicide,  or  even  gone  to  a  Sunday  night 
vaudeville  'sacred  concert,'  if  you  hadn't  come!" 

"I — I  owe  you  some  thanks  too,"  she  said  soberly 
and  simply.   "Good  night." 

She  put  out  her  hand,  and  Roy  shook  it.  Then  he 
peeped  into  the  hall.  "The  coast  is  clear,"  he 
whispered. 

She  slipped  out,  with  a  backward  smile  into  his 
face,  and  ran  softly  down  the  corridor. 

As  he  pulled  down  his  own  shade  he  saw  her 
shadow  vaguely  on  hers,  and  the  sight  warmed  him. 

The  next  Sunday  they  went  for  a  walk  in  the 
park,  dined  at  an  uptown  restaurant,  and  walked 
home  through  the  deserted  cafion  of  Fifth  Avenue 
between  Twenty-third  and  Fourteenth  Streets,  and 
then  through  the  domestic  quiet  of  the  lower  end 
into  the  Square.  The  remains  of  a  recent  snowfall 
lay  in  dirty  heaps  here  and  there,  and  the  pave- 
ment was  sloppy. 

"I  used  to  be  a  famous  ski  performer  once,  a 
thousand  years  ago,"  sighed  Roy. 

"I  used  to  make  beautiful  snow  statues,"  she  an- 
swered, "in  a  big  front  yard  with  elm  trees." 

In  the  upper  corridor  they  parted  with  a  hand- 
shake—a lingering  handshake  on  his  part — and  over 
her  geraniums  she  waved  him  good  night  as  she 
pulled  down  her  shade. 

The  next  evening  he  took  her  to  a  "first  night," 
for  she  said  she  didn't  mind  going  home  alone  from 
the  Astor  Place  subway  station  while  he  continued 
on  the  train  to  his  office.  She  had  such  a  good  time 
sitting  beside  him  down  in  the  orchestra  and  seeing 
all  the  little  celebrities  who  strut  in  the  Broadway 
alley  that  he  had  an  unusually  good  time  himself, 
and  found  the  next  morning  that  he  had  praised  a 
poor  play.  Nevertheless  he  insisted  that  she  go 
with  him  the  next  night.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
third  night  she  shook  her  head. 

"I  mustn't,"  she  said.  "I've  got  to  work  at  my 
story — I'm  on  a  new  one  now.  Maclarens  have  had 
the  other  ten  days  now.    Oh,  do  you  suppose — !" 

"If  they  don't,  somebody  will,"  he  answered 
bravely,  and  went  to  the  theatre  alone,  and  missed 
her  presence  in  the  chair  beside  him.  The  play  was 
a  poor,  vulgar  thing,  and  he  said  so — and  the  next 
day  the  Silvermans  had  a  talk  with  his  business  office, 
and  presently  his  managing  editor  had  a  talk  with 
him.  Roy  kept  his  temper.  What  was  the  use? 
What  diff'erence  did  it  make  anyhow  whether  you 
lied  about  so  trivial  a  thing  as  the  New  York  stage? 
he  thought.  It  was  like  everything  else  in  the  city 
— run  to  make  money.  It  wasn't  worth  fighting 
about.  He  wearily  promised  to  "reform"  and  went 
home.  On  his  way  west  from  the  car,  through 
Fourth  Street,  he  ran  into  the  stream  of  sweatshop 
workers  flowing  homeward  toward  the  East  Side 
after  the  day's  work.  There  was  an  endless  black 
river  of  them,  and  he  had  to  shoulder  his  way 
against  the  current.  The  men  were  unshaven  and 
undersized.  The  girls  were  undersized  also:  little 
things  not  up  to  his  armpit.  There  was  not  one  of 
them,  man  or  woman,  of  his  own  Anglo-Saxon-Celtic 
race.  Many  were  gibbering  in  strange  tongues. 
Those  who  spoke  English  spoke  in  the  awful  accents 
of  the  New  York  streets.  For  one  block,  two  blocks, 
three  blocks,  he  fought  the  current  of  alien  pygmies, 
his  depression  growing,  his  loathing  of  this  thing 
New  York  increasing  in  volume. 

At  the  door  of  their  apartment  building  he  ran  into 
the  girl!    She  was  tall,       {Continued  on  page  2%) 
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Mr.  Garrison's  Resignation 

THE  resignation  of  Lindley  M.  Garrison  as  Secretary  of  War 
was  a  good  illustration  of  the  Democratic  party's  quality  as  an 
agent  for  conducting  our  National  Government.  Current  news- 
paper comment  during  the  weeks  since  the  resignation  does  not 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  point  has  been  grasped.  There  has  been 
a  clever  and  somewhat  successful  effort  to  put  Secretary  Garrison 
wholly  in  the  wrong  and  President  WiLSON  wholly  in  the  right. 
The  President's  ability  and  subtlety  as  a  letter  writer  and  con- 
troversialist have  served  him  well,  but  the  facts  remain.  Back 
in  December  President  Wilson  adopted  the  Garrison  plan  for 
army  reorganization  and  sent  it  to  Congress  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage. The  Administration  had  had  something  over  a  year  to 
ponder  the  matter  and  this  was  the  result,  this  was  their  solution 
and  their  party  had  a  majority  in  Congress  with  which  to  pass 
rhe  necessary  measures.  But  in  six  weeks  the  whole  thing  crum- 
bled. It  began  to  appear  that  the  Executive  was  not  sure  of  Con- 
gressional support  and  that  Congress  had  no  great  confidence  in 
the  plans  announced  by  the  Executive.  The  President  was  face  to 
face  with  a  condition  of  disorganization  within  his  party.  And  so, 
by  January  17,  he  had  developed  a  willingness  "to  discuss  alterna- 
tive proposals."  Secretary  Garrison,  apparently  relying  on  the 
indorsement  given  in  the  annual  message  to  Congress,  continued 
to  press  his  plans.  By  February  10  that  indorsement  was  suffi- 
ciently in  the  background,  so  that  President  WiLSON  could  give 
his  Secretary  this  most  remarkable  warning: 

I  trust  that  you  will  feel  no  hesitation  about  expressing  your  personal  views 
on  both  these  subjects  on  the  two  occasions  to  which  you  refer,  but  I  hope  that 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  draw  very  carefully  the  distinction  between  your 
own  individual  views  and  the  views  of  the  Administration. 

The  plain  meaning  of  this  sentence  is :  your  scheme  is  not  ours ;  get 
out.  Mr.  Garrison  saw  the  point  and  resigned.  What  else  could  he  do? 
His  final  letter  summed  up  the  whole' situation  in  one  bitter  phrase: 
"The  impropriety  of  my  longer  remaining  your  seeming  representa- 
tive with  respect  to  these  matters."   Note  that  word  "seeming." 

Where  Does  the  United  States  Come  In  7 

THE  basic  trouble  was  and  is  that  Lindley  M.  Garrison  is  a 
nationalist;  he  wants  the  United  States  guarded  as  a  whole. 
Our  militia  system  has  held  over  from  the  days  when  there  was 
no  steam  and  no  electricity,  when  practically  every  one  of  the 
thirteen  States  could  be  attacked  separately  and  would  have  to 
defend  itself  very  largely  with  its  own  forces.  The  arrangement 
was  obsolete  a  hundred  years  ago  and  did  not  succeed  even  against 
the  Indians,  but  it  appeals  to  the  kindly  muddle-headed  localism 
of  such  typical  Democrats  as  W.  J.  Bryan  and  Claude  Kitchin. 
Perhaps  the  recent  Secretary  of  War  was  too  abrupt  in  proposing 
to  root  out  the  militia  all  at  once,  but  that  was  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion and  possible  modification  before  the  Administration  de- 
clared its  policy.  As  between  the  fundamental  merits  of  national 
forces  on  the  one  hand  and  State  forces  on  the  other  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  whatever.  The  most  obvious  lessons  of  the  pres- 
ent war  will  convince  anyone  who  cares  about  facts.  The  struggle 
for  a  system  of  national  defense  for  this  country  has  not  been  lost : 
it  has  only  just  begun.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  at  the  very  outset 
the  Democratic  leaders  have  shown  themselves  lacking  in  any 
comprehension  of  the  problem.  It  is  a  greater  pity  that  President 
Wilson,  after  once  indorsing  his  matured  plans,  should  throw  over 
so  able  and  vigorous  a  Secretary  of  War  as  Lindley  M.  Garrison, 
and  should  do  this  in  preference  to  supplying  the  force  and  leader- 
ship necessary  to  get  something  done.  The  need  of  our  country  re- 
mains the  same.  The  present  Administration  has  failed  to  meet  it. 

France's  Unpreparedness  —  and  Ours 

IN  discussing  this  matter  of  preparedness  it  is  time  to  set  at  rest 
a  legend  which  says  of  France  that  she  was  unprepared  and  which 
calls  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  a  miracle.  The  French  themselves 
are  responsible  in  some  degree  for  this  fallacy.  The  French  say 
of  this  war  quite  candidly :  "We  were  not  ready."  But  when  they 
say  "we  were  not  ready"  they  do  not  mean  at  all  that  they  were 
living,  August  1,  1914,  in  that  state  of  beatific  innocence  which  is 
the  present  condition  of  the  United  States.  What  the  French  mean 
is:  "Compared  to  Germany,  we  were  not  ready."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  France  entered  the  present  war  with  an  immense  and  splendid 
arm.y,  well  trained,  well  equipped,  and  commanded  by  generals  who 
all  of  their  lives  had  worked  enormously  to  prepare  themselves  for 


the  present  ordeal.  This  army  was  inferior  to  the  invading  force, 
in  certain  respects.  It  was  inferior  in  numbers  because  the  popu- 
lation of  France  is  only  about  four-sevenths  that  of  Germany.  It 
was  inferior  also  in  certain  mechanical  factors  and  in  mobilizing 
speed — for  France  is  a  democratic  country,  and  her  Government  has 
been  run  by  politicians,  not  by  military  men ;  and  because  the  rail- 
roads of  France  have  been  built  for  commercial  purposes,  while 
those  of  Germany  have  always  been  planned  with  an  eye  to  mili- 
tary serviceability.  The  result  was  that  at  the  first  great  clash 
the  French  were  able  to  oppose  only  1,500,000  men  to  2,500,000 
invaders.  But  by  the  time  the  French  took  their  position  for  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne  the  numerical  balance  had  been  almost  re- 
stored. France  was,  too,  correcting  the  balance  in  the  matter  of 
munition  supplies;  her  workshops  as  well  as  her  manhood  were 
mobilizing.  So  that  the  victory  of  the  Marne  was  not  a  miracle. 
The  farthest  one  can  go  in  giving  it  a  spiritual  merit  is  to  call  it 
a  moral  victory.  The  Battle  of  the  Marne  was  won  by  an  enor- 
mous army,  exceedingly  well  trained,  exceedingly  well  equipped, 
and  brilliantly  commanded  by  officers  who  had  given  all  of  their 
thoughts,  all  of  their  lives,  to  preparation  for  this  very  event. 
The  inferiority  of  the  French  preparation  to  the  German  lay  simply 
in  the  fact  that  France's  preparation  was  for  war  in  general — 
for  a  war  which  it  was  hoped  would  never  come;  while  Germany's 
had  become  a  preparation  for  a  definite  and  special  off'ense,  and, 
during  the  year  preceding  August,  1914,  for  a  definite  special  offense 
to  take  place  on  a  definite  day.  The  situation  might  be  pictured 
thus :  Two  men  live  side  by  side.  Each  man  has  a  gun  and  knows 
how  to  use  it.  Man  number  one  decides  to  jump  the  fence  at  a  cer-| 
tain  minute  of  a  certain  day  and  to  cut  down  the  geraniums  ii 
number  two's  garden.  Of  course  he  succeeds  in  jumping  the  fencd 
and  in  cutting  down  a  certain  number  of  geraniums  before  man 
number  two  stops  him.  But  the  comparison  still  is  between  two 
men,  each  of  whom  has  a  gun.  It  is  not  between  a  man  with  a  gun 
and  one  who  has  no  gun  and  who  is  determined  never  to  have  one. 

Armies  and  the  War  Spirit 

THE  French  did  not  desire  this  war.  The  facts  that  they  had 
an  efficient  army,  and  that  since  1871  they  had  required  two 
years'  military  service  of  .their  young  men  (lately,  three  years), 
had  not  made  the  French  war  crazy  or  undemocratic.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  the  people  most  notable  throughout  the  world 
for  triumphs  in  the  arts,  in  letters,  in  thought,  in  thrift.  France 
was  the  best  type  of  democracy  in  all  the  world,  and  had  become 
so  under  a  regimen  of  universal  military  service.  There  is  some 
talk  in  America  nowadays  of  the  need  of  devising  some  system  of 
general  military  training.  That  is  one  reason  for  our  noticing 
what  France  does  and  says.  A  very  great  historian,  a  man  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  truth  (which  is  international),  is  Ernest  Lavisse 
of  the  Academy.  M.  Lavisse..  lecturing  at  Saint-Cyr  in  1898,  used 
this  language  which  we  are  about  to  quote.  We  believe  it  is  a 
message  to  the  America  of  1916: 

When  a  society,  losing  interest  in  the  army,  disdains  the  military  profession 
as  gross,  and  trusts  its  defense  to  mercenaries  and  foreigners,  its  punishment 
may  come  soon  or  late,  but  it  comes  surely.  In  the  cities  and  castles  of  Gaul, 
in  the  fifth  century,  lived  men  of  culture  and  distinction,  lovers  of  the  arts  and 
of  letters.  They  tasted  the  delights  of  the  jjax  romanica — the  "peace  of  Rome," 
Then  the  barbarians  came :  and  some  thousands  of  men  were  enough  to  occupy 
Gaul — for  the  soldiers  of  Clovis  were  far  from  numerous.  These  barbarians 
and  their  kings  seemed  coarse  and  clumsy  folk  to  the  Gallo-Romans,  who  made 
fun  of  their  great  height,  their  speech,  their  raucous  songs,  and  their  breath 
that  stank  of  garlic.  But  the  Gallo-Roman  Senators  became  subjects  and 
courtiers  of  the  Prankish,  Burgundian,  and  Visigothic  kings,  and  saluted  them 
as  "Excellency"  and  "Majesty." 

Them  Exquisite  Vowel  Harmonies 

IT  is  hard  to  tell  whether  to  laugh  or  spit  when  a  critic  runs 
off  the  track  and  goes  bumping  along  over  the  ties.  Here 
is  a  case  where  Shakespeare  is  the  goat.  His  critic  writes  of 
"Lyric  Diction,"  rapturously  rubbers  the  line: 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
and  blurbs  as  follows: 

Note  how  vividly  the  swift  bustle  of  surd  sibilants  suggests  the  rush  of 
winged  memories  settling  in  the  poet's  heart,  and  how,  by  the  subtle  art  of 
contrast,  of  which  he  was  past  master,  it  emphasizes  the  serene  adagio  of  the 
exquisite  vowel  harmonies  that  follow- — the  prolonged  thrill  of  the  double  e  in 
"sweet,"  the  hush  of  the  long  i  in  "silent,"  and  the  brooding  ou  in  "thought." 

We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  admiration  and  awe  of  Shakespeare, 
and  have  always  felt  that  besides  being  a  great  poet  he  was  also 
a  man.  Somehow  we  can't  escape  the  notion  that  if  he  could 
read  that  "analysis"  he  would  burst  into  a  roar  of  whole-souled 
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laughter.     This  is  certainly  an  instance  of  how  not  to  read 
poetry.    It  is  also  a  splendid  example  of  how  not  to  write  criti- 
;  cism — a  higher  art  than  keeping  tab  on  the  "brooding  on." 

Plain  Justice 

FOR  civilians  killed  or  hurt  in  its  service  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  worst  employers  in  the  world.  Some  thirty-three 
of  our  States  have  passed  laws  to  compensate  those  injured  in 
industrial  accidents,  but  the  Federal  Government  has  not  yet 
been  shamed  into  justice  in  these  matters.  Recently  an  explosion 
occurred  in  a  submarine,  E-2,  undergoing  repairs  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard.  Three  civilians  were  killed  and  six  injured,  and  it  is 
a  dire  misfortune  to  the  depend- 
ents of  these  men  that  they  were 
not  working  for  a  private  em- 
ployer. The  Kern-McGillicuddy 
Bill  (H.  R.  476).  which  provides 
fair  and  decent  treatment  for 
such  cases,  has  been  before  Con- 
gress for  over  two  years,  and  this 
killing  ought  to  make  plain  the 
need  of  its  immediate  enactment. 
The  bill  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Edwin  Y.  Webb,  chairman,  and 
any  pressure  on  this  committee 
to  report  it  out  will  be  a  public 
service.  If  our  National  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  an  increasingly 
large  employer  of  civilians  in  all 
lines,  it  must  be  a  fair  employer. 
At  present  it  is  not. 

Of  Coal  and  Poetry 

THIS  is  the  season  when  we 
know  and  feel  what  coal  does. 
Prosperity  is  speeding  up  our  fac- 
tories, farmers  are  driving  into 
town  for  a  few  extra  bu.shels  of 
the  black  diamonds,  flat  dwellers 
are  living  close  to  their  steam 
pipes,  and  it  is  all  one's  life  is 
worth  to  open  an  office  window. 
We  read  in  shivers  that  the  coal 
miners  are  about  to  present  cer- 
tain demands  for  a  general  read- 
ju.stment  of  wages  to  be  effective 
during  the  next  few  years.  It 
takes  one's  thoughts  back  to  the 
hard-featured  kingdom  of  coal 
and  iron,  dust  by  day  and  flame 
by  night,  where  huge  breakers 
sprawl  down  the  hillsides  and 
mile-square  culm  heaps  .shoulder 
up  against  the  sky.    And  then  a 

newspaper  poet,  under  the  pen  name  of  "K,"  comes  along  and  in 
three  .short  verses  shows  us  more  than  one  can  .see  in  six  hours  on 
a  limited  train.  The  title  was  "Scranton,"  and  this  is  what  he  said  : 

I  am  the  Giver,  0  all  ye  that  sing 
Of  Athens  violet-crowned  beside  the  sea, 
And  Florence  laughing  in  the  face  of  Spring, 
And  Rome,  and  Carcassonne,  remember  me. 

I  have  foregone  my  beauty  for  your  sake, 
And  I  go  shod  with  soot  and  crowned  with  smoke, 
That  I  may  fill  the  hands  outstretched  to  take 
The  gifts  I  carry  'neath  my  hodden  cloak. 

Through  me  in  fairy  chariots  you  ride, 
I  give  you  talismans  against  the  storm; 
Through  me  your  caravels  scorn  win<l  and  tide. 
And  all  your  little  folk  lie  snug  and  warm. 

Perhaps  this  is  hardly  a  valid  argument  for  higher  wages  in  the 
coal  fields — but  the  men  who  do  this  .service  must  have  justice. 

Penalized  Short- Cuts 

MAKING  up  your  mind  about  people — whether  you  will  like 
them  or  not— the  first  instant  you  meet  them,  is  like  reading 
the  end  of  a  book  first.  You  may  (though  you  frequently  don't) 
.lecure  a  fairly  accurate  impression,  but  all  the  thrill  of  suspense, 
the  gradual  unfolding  of  surmise  into  certainty,  is  lost  forever. 


The  Truth  About  Booze 

ANEW  ORLEANS  physician  .sends  us  a  clipping  from  the 
"Situations  Wanted"  column  of  the  "States,"  a  newspaper 
published  in  his  town : 


SOBER,  reliable  and  honest  bartender 
needs  work  badly  ;  can  open  oysters,  nnake 
sandwiches,  etc..  clean  worker;  don't 
drink  ;  good  references  ;  small  saloon  pre- 
ferred.   K  832.  States. 


BY  a  married  man,  32  years  of  ajje,  as  bartender ;  can 
run  oyster  counter,  or  work  in  any  part  of  saloon;  em- 
ployed at  present,  but  wants  to  change  to  a  place  where 
honesty  and  good  work  will  be  recognized  ;  strictly  sober ; 
good  references.    K  K'A,  States. 


Cartuun  drawn  by  E.  W.  Kemble 
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This  is  what  we  call  a  poor  card  for  the  booze  business.  Also 
it  reminds  the  New  Orleans  doctor  of  that  joke  about  the  two 
darkies.  One  sat  down  at  a  restaurant  table  and,  looking  up, 
recognized  the  waiter  as  an  old  friend.    "Huh!"  he  said,  "I  sees 

you  is  wuking  here."  "Yes,"  said 
the  waiter,  noting  the  sarcasm, 
"r.se  wukhif/  here,  but,  thank  de 
La  WD,  I  ain't  eatin'  here!" 

Jog  -  Trotting 

IF  you  can  rig  yourself  up  in  a 
special  protective  costume,  climb 
into  a  big  racing  car,  and  shoot 
this  car  round  a  specially  con- 
structed track  before  the  eyes  of 
thousands — if  you  do  this,  and 
do  it  at  about  two  miles  a  minute, 
you  are  on  the  way  to  be  famous. 
But  is  it  really  so  much  of  an 
achievement  as  Thomas  Dono- 
van's? He's  seventy-one  now, 
and  for  the  last  fifty-one  years  he 
has  been  holding  the  reins  on  a 
horse  car  in  New  York  City,  where 
they  still  have  them.  Old  Tom 
switched  off  to  run  a  trolley  car  for 
a  while,  but  he  began  on  a  horse 
car  the  year  the  Civil  War  ended, 
and  he  was  still  on  one  when  he 
retired  some  weeks  since.  There's 
a  career  of  service  for  you !  He  de- 
serves the  rest-of-his-life  pension 
he  is  going  to  get.  Said  Tom  regret- 
fully when  it  came  time  for  him 
to  quit :  "I  don't  know  what  I'll 
be  doin'  when  I  leave  them  bosses. 
Them  bosses  is  feelin'  pretty  bad 
about  me  havin'  t'  leave  'em." 
These  two  remarks  indicate  one 
way  in  which  Tom's  life  has  been 
richer  than  if  he  had  been  work- 
ing with  gasoline  or  electricity. 


Music  in  the  Home 


DEATH:  "Let's  call  it  off,  old  man;  you're  overmatched  and  I'm  overworked" 


crammed  into  them  at  school. 


S' 


0  much  is 
dren  nowadays. 


done  for  the  chil- 
So  many  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  knowledge  are 
They  devote  themselves  to  so  many 
things  unconnected  either  with  childhood  or  home  life.  Meanwhile 
one  opportunity — rich  in  possibilities  for  happiness — is  too  often 
neglected.  Mr.  Josef  Stransky,  conductor  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  gives  wise  counsel  in  this  matter: 

The  way  to  love  music,  to  increase  its  production,  is  to  know  it  when  you 
are  young — young  individually  and  young  as  a  nation.  It  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  prepare  people  to  enjoy  music  after  they  are  grown  up  and  their  minds 
have  become  crowded  with  various  interests  in  life.  The  American  nation  should 
not  let  its  youth  slip  by  without  filling  the  souls  of  the  children  with  music.  .  .  . 

As  yet  the  young  people  here  do  not  have  their  minds  directed  definitely 
enough  in  musical  channels.  I  do  not  see  groups  of  children  standing  about 
a  piano  in  the  twilight  and  singing  to  a  mother's  accompaniment.  I  do  not  see 
the  boys  of  a  neighborhood  forming  a  small  orchestra  and  playing  really  fine 
music  as  they  do  in  France  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Stransky  overstates  his  case  somewhat.  We  know  of  a  New 
England  farmer's  family  of  six  children,  each  playing  a  different 
instrument,  who,  with  father  and  mother,  make  a  real  little  orchestra. 
And  there  are  a  good  many  such  groups  of  the  sort  Mr.  STRANSKY 
says  he  has  not  seen — youngsters  about  their  mother  at  the  piano. 
But  there  should  be  still  more — many  more.  There  cannot  be  too 
many.  For,  as  the  wise  conductor  says,  music  is  something  more 
than  mere  entertainment.  It  is  "a  serious  and  permanent  joy  in 
life  ...  to  keep  the  emotions  stirred,  the  imagination  young." 


CIS 
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This  collection  of  portraits  decorates  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Edison  living  room. 
The  great  inventor  can  sit  at  his  work  table  and  see  himself  at  sixteen  different  ages 


A  corner  of  Mr.  Edison's  music  room,  containing  a  motion-picture  projector  and 
musical  instruments  which  are  played  for  comparison  with  new  phonograph  records 

A  Memorial  to  the  Titanic 's  Dead 

TN  the  photograph  below  marble  cutters  are  seen  working  on  a  new  statue  that 
•^is  to  be  erected  in  Potomac  Park,  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  national  memorial  to 
those  who  went  down  with  the  transatlantic  liner  Titanic  in  1912.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  and  is  intended  to  represent  the  last 
inspiration  of  a  departing  soul.  The  figure  is  neither  male  nor  female,  but  rep- 
resents both.  It  is  ten  feet  tall  and  will  be  placed  on  a  pedestal  eighteen  feet 
square  and  ten  feet  high.  The  granite  came  from  a  quarry  at  Westerly,  R.  I., 
and  is  being  chiseled  into  shape  under  the  direction  of  John  Horr'gan,  a  sculptor, 
of  Quincy,  Mass.    It  will  cost  .'640,000,  which  sum  was  raised  by  public  subscription. 


""""""'Wm,,,,,,,,,,,,^,,//'/""''^^^' 

;;;;;;;;;.;;„.j  At  this  desk,  in  his  favorite  corner,  Edison  works  at  night 

Edison  in  His  Work  Corner  at  Home 

n^HE  three  photographs  on  the  upper  half  of  this  page  tell  a  new  pictoriJ 
story  of  Thomas  A.  Edison's  home  life.  In  the  circle  the  famous  inventol 
is  seen  in  his  favorite  corner  of  the  living  room  of  his  house  in  Orange,  N.  Jj 
It  is  at  this  desk  ihat  he  spends  most  of  his  evenings,  giving  the  final  touches 
unfinished  work  brought  home  from  his  laboratories.  In  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  you  see  Mr.  Edison's  living-room  collection  of  portraits  of  himself.  The] 
large  photograph  in  the  center  of  the  group  has  an  interesting  history.  It  was 
hanging  in  the  main  office  when  the  Edison  laboratories  were  burned  last  year,] 
and  was  about  the  only  thing  in  the  building  that  escaped  unscorched.  On  the 
margin  at  the  left  of  the  portrait  Mr.  Edison  wrote:  "Never  touched  me." 
Next  below  is  a  glimpse  of  his  music  room.  The  motion-picture  projector  at 
the  left  is  used  by  Mr.  Edison  to  inspect  new  films,  and  the  musical  instru- 
ments are  playeii  to  aid  him  in  testing  phonograph  records.  He  tests  every 
original  talking-machine  record  before  copies  of  it  are  molded  and  sent  out  for 
the  market.  He  hires  a  boy  to  do  nothing  but  operate  phonographs  for  him. 
At  the  age  of  sixty-nine  Mr.  Edison  is  as  busy  as  he  was  at  forty-five  or  fifty. i 
About  a  year  ago  he  assumed  personal  management  of  all  his  enterprises.' 

Mary  Harris— Village  Blacksmith 

"IWTRS.  MARY  HARRIS,  seen  in  the  photograph  below,  enjoys  the  rare 
-^'-*-  feminine  distinction  of  being  a  full-fledged  blacksmith.  She  works  with 
her  husband,  John  Harris,  in  the  village  of  Grant,  Mich.,  and  is  not  ashamed  of 
her  trade.  "I'd  rather  shoe  a  horse  or  set  a  wagon  tire,"  she  told  the  photog- 
rapher, "than  mend  a  garment  or  do  an  ironing."  She  picked  up  her  first 
lessons  in  blacksmithing  while  puttering  in  the  shop  to  keep  her  husband  com- 
pany, and  now  she  can  handle  a  hammer  and  tongs  as  cleverly  as  the  male  half 
of  the  partnership.  She  is  particularly  skillful  at  welding.  And  in  addition 
to  being  a  good  mechanic,  Mrs.  Harris  finds  time  to  be  a  first-rate  housekeeper. 


Mrs.  Harris  hammering  a  horseshoe  to  make  it  fit.  She  nails  shoes  on  gentle 
horses  brought  to  the  shop,  and  her  husband  Randies  the  troublesome  ones 
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THE  KITCHEN  OF  AN  AMBULANCE  TRAIN  running  between  the  French  front  and  Paris.  The  new  ambulance  trains  are  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  rail  hospital 
service  early  in  the  war.    In  the  first  few  months  tens  of  thousands  of  wounded  men  were  hauled  in  unsanitary  freight  cars,  like  so  many  crossties  or  bales  of  hay 

The  Role  of  Science  in  Europe's  War 


SCIENCE  in  the  war  on  land,  illus- 
trated on  its  brighter  side  by  the 
photographs  on  this  page,  is  a  story  of 
extremes.  The  methods  of  fighting,  of 
caring  for  the  wounded,  and  of  provid- 
ing comforts  for  the  able-bodied  vary 
from  the  newest  and  best  to  the  most 
primitive  ever  used.  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced localities  the  injured  are  re- 
moved from  the  slaughter  fields  to  hos- 
pitals in  modern  sanitary  ambulance 
trains,  such  as  the  one  seen  in  part 
in  the  photograph  above,  while  in  the 
back-country  sections  of  the  Russian 
and  Balkan  zones  the  wounded  con- 
sider themselves  lucky  if  they  are  hauled 
from  the  front  in  crowded  ox  carts.  As 
a  rule  the  troops  on  both  sides  are  well 
fed  and  clothed.  The  Serbians  are  the 
only  notable  exception.  They  have  been 
almost  destitute  of  both  food  and  rai- 
ment ever  since  .January,  1915.  From 
that  time  until  their  crushing  defeat  a 


AN  AUSTRIAN  LOCOMOTIVE  for  military  use  in  the  Balkans  being  lifted 
from  a  boat  in  the  Danube  River  to  a  railroad  track  on  the  Bulgarian  shore 


few  weeks  ago  the  Serbian  troops  en- 
dured severe  privations,  while  the  civil- 
ian population  was  being  ravaged  by 
famine  and  fever.  About  all  that  was 
scientific  behind  the  Serbian  lines  was 
some  of  the  weapons,  and  the  marks- 
manship. It  is  in  weapons  that  you  find 
the  most  striking  contrast.  Among  the 
new  devices  for  killing  men  are  poison 
gas,  high-explosive  grenades,  machine 
guns  that  shoot  400  times  a  minute,  and 
cannon  that  hurl  shells  more  than 
twenty  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  soldiers  reverting  to  the  crudest  of 
all  implements  of  slaughter.  News  dis- 
patches say  that  some  of  the  Austro- 
Germans  in  the  Balkans  have  been 
fighting  with  ordinary  wooden  clubs, 
and  in  the  same  region  British  and 
French  troops  are  provided  with  bludg- 
eons covered  with  spikes.  Sometimes 
in  hand-to-hand  encounters  clubs  can  be 
used  to  better  advantage  than  bayonets. 


AN  ITAIJAN  ARMY  TAILOR  in  a  shack  near  the  firing  line  mending  the 
uniformH  of  fellow  soldiers.  He  is  using  an  American  sewing  machine  which 
he  carrieH  from  place  to  place  in  the  little  case  on  the  ground  at  his  feet 


A  NEW  TRICK  IN  "BOMBING."  Austrian  soldiers  with  rifles  converted 
into  grenade  throwers.  The  bombs,  which  are  thrown  at  a  steep  angle,  are 
touched  off  by  concussion  when  they  strike  the  ground  in  the  enemy's  trenches 
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IN  a  group  of  Congressmen  discuss- 
ing the  coming  presidential  campaign 
this  question  was  asked:  "If  you  had 
to  write  the  Republican  platform  to- 
night, what  would  you  put  in  it?"  The 
question  was  meant  to  make  concrete 
and  vivid  the  change  which  has  been 
effected  by  President  Wilson's  recent 
change  of  front  in  two  important  par- 
ticulars —  his  adoption  of  a  radical 
preparedness  position,  and  his  an- 
nounced intention  of  passing  a  tariff 
commission  bill  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress.  Both  these  issues 
were  available  for  the  opposi- 
tion six  months  ago;  four 
months  from  now,  when  the 
platforms  are  being  written, 
neither  will  be  the  property  of 
the  opposition.  The  same  idea 
is  frequently  expressed  in  the 
statement  that  the  campaign 
next  summer  is  going  to  be  one 
of  men,  not  issues.  With  poli- 
cies upon  which  the  country  is 
substantially  agreed,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  which  of  two  men 
(or  three,  if  the  Progressives 
nominate  separately)  can  best 
be  depended  upon  to  carry  out 
these  policies.  With  the  contest 
stated  thus,  it  is  clear  that  Wil- 
son will  suffer  the  disadvantage 
of  a  man  already  in  office:  he 
W'ill  be  judged  by  what  he  has 
done  or  failed  to  do;  his  oppo- 
nent can  ask  to  be  judged  by 
what  he  says  he  would  have 
done,  or  what  he  promises  to  do. 
That  Mr.  Wilson's  handicap  will 
be  severe  must  be  conceded.  He 
now  says,  and  will  be  saying 
during  the  campaign,  that  he 
is  for  preparedness.  His  oppo- 
nent will  be  able  to  say  that  the 
President  has  seen  two  years  pass  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  without  having 
added  a  single  man  to  the  army  or  navy. 
Undoubtedly,  also,  the  opposition  will 
charge  that  the  President  is  not  sin- 
cere in  his  advocacy  of  preparedness. 
Finally,  they  will  point  out  that  even 
if  Wilson  is  for  preparedness,  his  party 
is  not.  Probably  the  Republican  plat- 
form will  follow  in  a  general  way  the 
powerful  indictment  of  the  Wilson 
Administration  contained  in  ex-Senator 
Root's  recent  speech.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  the  contest  will 
probably  be  fought  more  on  men  than 
on  measures.  A  business  man  might 
phrase  it  thus:  Looking  ahead  four 
years,  and  considering  the  problems 
that  are  sure  to  be  ours,  who  would 
be  the  best  man  we  can  hire  as  general 
manager  of  the  United  States? 

What  Will  Hughes  Do  7 

PERSONS  whose  political  recollec- 
tions go  back  a  generation  recall 
that  on  an  occasion  when  General  Sher- 
man (or  was  it  his  brother  John?)  was 
being  mentioned  for  the  presidency,  he 
effectually  put  a  stop  to  it  with  a  form 
of  words  which  ran  like  this :  "If  nomi- 


nated I  will  not  accept;  and  if  elected 
I  will  not  serve."  Some  time  between 
now  and  June,  Justice  Hughes  will  have 
to  utter  the  equivalent  of  these  words — 
or  else  be  bound  by  his  failure  to  do  so. 
Justice  Hughes  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  his  name  is  constantly  mentioned, 
that  delegates  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  are  being  chosen  upon 
their  assertion  that  they  will  vote  for 
Hughes.  This  constant  use  of  his  name 
is  a  fact  of  which  Justice  Hughes  must 
be  assumed  to  have  judicial  notice ;  and 

DarlinK.  in  the  Des  JVIoines  "  Retrister  and  l^esder  " 


Getting  Away  with  a  Few  Planks 

having  this  notice,  his  failure  to  speak 
(speak,  that  is,  in  a  form  of  words 
which  will  really  preclude  his  nomina- 
tion) has  the  effect  of  affirmative  assent. 
The  letter  which  he  wrote  repudiating 
the  alleged  activity  of  Mr.  Frank  Hitch- 
cock in  his  behalf  was  far  from  being 
enough.  Indeed,  the  practical  effect  of 
it  was  to  encourage  Republicans  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  safe  to  go  on.  This  let- 
ter of  Justice  Hughes's  said  merely  that 
he  had  not  authorized  the  use  of  his 
name,  that  he  was  "out  of  politics." 
"Out  of  politics"  is  one  of  the  recog- 
nized euphemisms  of  receptivity.  A  good 
many  men  who  are  "out  of  politics" 
have  been  nominated  for  office  and  have 
accepted  the  nominations  without  any 
marked  signs  of  surprise  or  displeasure. 

The  Republican  Nomination 

IT  is  now  generally  recognized  that  most 
of  the  presidential  booms  which  a  few 
months  ago  seemed  so  important  have 
ceased  to  be  so.  Nevertheless  the  mere 
fact  of  the  existence  of  these  booms  is 
going  to  be  a  determining  factor.  They 
are  going  to  cause  the  next  Republican 
National  Convention  to  be  an  old-fash- 
ioned one — in  spite  of  all  the  presiden- 


tial primaries.    Six  or  seven  aspirants 
are  going  to  turn  up,  each  with  a  fol- 
lowing of  delegates  numbering  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred.   After  the  first  few 
ballots  the  bulk  of  these  delegates  will 
be  released,  and  the  convention  will 
then  be  an  old-fashioned  one,  dominated 
largely  by  the  leaders.     (This  state- 
ment needs  to  be  qualified  by  the  fact 
that  even  uninstructed  delegates  are 
not,  nowadays,  as  subservient  to  lead- 
ers as  they  used  to  be.)    In  the  minds 
of  the  leaders,  it  will  probably  sim- 
mer down  to  a  choice  between 
Hughes,  Roosevelt,  and  a  dark 
horse.    The  question  of  Roose- 
velt's nomination  stands  about 
exactly  where  it  did  four  years 
ago.    At  that  time  there  was  a 
powerful  swing  toward  Roose- 
velt for  the  nomination,  which 
grew  and  was  powerful  enough 
to  succeed  but  for  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  little  group  of  men 
who  were  intrenched  in  the  Re- 
publican  National  Committee, 
in  a  position  strategically  strong 
enough  to  enable  them  to  deny 
Roosevelt  the  nomination.  The 
same  thing  can  happen  this  year. 
The  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  has 
not  changed;  its  personnel  has 
changed  but  slightly,  and  its 
spirit  has  changed  not  at  all. 
It  is,  by  the  nature  of  its  or- 
ganization, a  sort  of  semisecret 
society  with   a  more  or  less 
self -perpetuating  membership. 
Dominant  in  it  are  five  or  six 
men — roughly,  the  same  five  or 
six  who  prevented  the  nomina- 
tion of  Roosevelt  four  years 
ago — and  they  can  prevent  it 
this  year.    Probably  they  will 
approach  this  convention  in  a  differ- 
ent spirit.   For  one  thing  they  will  not 
want  to  repeat  the  split  of  four  years 
ago.    For  another,  they  are,  with  all 
the  faults  which  the  public  quite  reason- 
ably attributes  to  them,  men  of  strong 
patriotism  as  regards  America's  posi- 
tion in  the  world.    To  them  the  Demo- 
cratic Administration's  course  in  inter- 
national affairs  must  be  a  subject  for 
the  deepest  disapprobation.  Probably, 
rather  than  continue  it,  they  would 
swallow  whatever  pride  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  swallow  in  permitting  the 
nomination  of  Roosevelt.    The  differ- 
ence between  this  year  and  1912  is  that 
the  advocates  of  Roosevelt  are  not  mak- 
ing a  fight  in  the  primaries.    For  the 
reason  that  no  aggressive  primary  fight 
is  on,  Roosevelt's  popularity  this  year 
may  seem  less.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
more  people  are  ready  to  vote  for  him 
this  year  than  in  1912.  He  is  the  logical 
opponent  of  the  Wilson  Administration 
on  the  issues  before  the  country.  If 
he  is  not  nominated,  it  will  be  because 
half  a  dozen  of  the  Republican  national 
leaders  think  they  can  win  without  him, 
or  for  other  reasons  determine  to  put 
expediency  before  logic. 
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TO  ANSWER 


THE  auditorium  of  All 
People's  was  cunningly 
contrived  to  bring  a  very 
large  number  of  people 
close  to  one  another  and 
to  the  minister. 

Hampstead  entered  the 
church  at  precisely  eight 

o'clock.  The  auditorium  was  filled  with  the  buzz  of 
many  voices,  but  as  the  pastor  of  All  People's  ad- 
vanced down  the  aisle  this  hum  momentarily  ceased. 
Every  eye  was  turned  upon  the  man,  tall  and  grave, 
with  features  slightly  wasted,  yet  wearing  a  look 
surprisingly  serene. 

There  were  glances  also  for  the  faithful  Rose, 
pale  and  worn,  but  bearing  herself  with  true 
Hampstead  dignity,  and  for  aggressive,  wizened 
Dick  as  well  as  for  Tajma,  emotional  and  ready 
as  usual  for  tears  or  laug-hter. 

But  there  were  more  glances  for  a  lady  who  walked 
proudly  at  the  pastor's  side, 
as  if  she  owned  him  and  was 
glad  to  own  him;  whose  head 
was  a  little  tilted  back,  and 
whose  blue  eyes  were  a  little 
aglint  with  defiance,  as  if 
to  say:  "Hurt  him  at  your 
peril.  Take  him  from  me  if 
you  can!" 

Who  was  she?  Everybody 
asked,  everybody  replied,  but 
no  one  answered. 

After  standing  in  the  aisle 
beside  his  family  pew,  while 
Rose,  Dick,  Tayna,  and  Bes- 
sie filed  in  before  him,  the 
minister  stood  for  a  moment 
surveying  the  scene.  A  glance 
showed  him  that  the  gallery 
v.  as  packed,  but  on  the  main 
floor  an  empty  space  stared 
at  him  from  the  central  tier 
of  pews.  Half  of  All  People's 
members  must  have  remained 
away.  Of  those  present  the 
number  gathered  in  the  tiers 
behind  his  own  pew  was  less 
by  half  than  that  massed 
upon  the  other  side  behind  the 
Burbeck  leadership.  Noting 
thi.s  and  what  it  signified,  the 
minister  sat  down  and  reached 
out  a  lover's  hand  to  Bessie. 

But  if  the  entry  of  the 
pastor  and  the  woman  of 
mystery  by  his  side  was  sen- 
sation number  one,  in  this 
evening  of  sensations,  the 
entry  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Chair  was  sensation  number 
two.  Just  as  the  minister 
took  his  seat,  Mrs.  Burbeck 
appeared  at  the  side  door, 
propelled  as  usual  by  Mori, 
the  Oriental.  But  this  time 
there  was  no  trundling  to  the 
center  between  two  factions. 
Instead,  with  Japanese  in- 
tentness  of  purpose,  and  as 
if   he   had   his  instructions 

beforehand,  Mori  drove  the  chair  straight  across  the 
neutral  ground  to  the  end  of  the  Hampstead  pew. 

The  church,  .seeing  this  act,  grasped  instantly  its 
solemn  meaning.  The  hou.se  of  Burbeck  was  divided 
against  itself.  Mrs.  Burbeck  had  often  disapproved 
of  her  husband's  course  in  church  leadership.  She 
had  never  taken  sides  against  him.  To-night  she  did 
80.  The  issue  was  too  great,  too  fundamental  to  do 
otherwise.  That  it  hurt  painfully  was  evident.  Her 
face  had  lost  its  smile.  The  pallor  of  her  cheeks  was 
more  waxlike  than  ever,  and  there  was  a  droop  in  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  that  no  physical  suffering  had 
effected.  But  the  lips  were  tightly  compressed,  and 
the  valiant  spirit  of  the  woman  looked  resolutely  out 
of  her  eyes. 

Yet  with  a  sigh  at  the  burdens  his  faithfulness  to 
the  Lord  so  often  compelled  him  to  bear,  Elder  Bur- 
beck set  his  spirit  resolutely  upon  its  task. 

But  from  the  moment  that  this  glance  had  passed 
between  the  husband  and  the  wife  it  appeared  that 
a  gloom  of  tragedy  settled  upon  the  gathering. 

rpHE  polity  of  All  People's  was  ultracongrega- 
tional.  The  proceedings  had  the  form  of  order, 
but  were  primitive  and  practical;  yet  every  .step, 
voice,  motion,  detail,  gathered  an  exaggerated  sense 
of  gravity,  as  if  a  man'.s  body  were  on  trial  instead  of 
merely  his  soul. 

Folder  Burbeck's  eye  wandered  into  the  gallery. 
On  the  other  aide  from  him,  just  where  the  horse- 
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Chapter  Sixteen—The  Elder  in  the  Chair 


shoe  curve  began  to  draw  in  toward  the  choir  loft, 
sat  his  son,  Rollie. 

"Rollie  should  not  be  up  there,"  the  elder  said, 
turning  to  an  usher.    "Tell  him  to  come  down." 

"He  says  he  is  with  a  lady  who  is  not  a  member," 
reported  the  usher  on  returning. 

"Huh!"  ejaculated  Burbeck,  turning  a  scrutiniz- 
ing gaze  upon  the  figure  of  a  woman  heavily  veiled 
who  sat  beside  his  son. 

That  woman!  What  sacrilege  had  impelled  his 
son  to  bring  her  here?  Had  she  not  wrought  ruin 
enough  already?    Must  she  gloat  over  the  shame 


That  man  is  innocent!  "  he  exclaimed,  with  one  hand  stretched  appealingly  toward  the  elder 


she  had  brought  upon  this  congregation  and  upon 
the  church  of  the  living  God?  And  must  his  son  be 
the  means  of  her  coming?  What  was  that  boy  think- 
ing of  anyway? 

And  yet  since  Rollie  had  grown  into  so  fine  a 
figure  of  a  man,  his  father  had  come  to  regard  his 
conduct  with  an  indulgence  he  granted  to  no  one  else. 
He  wished  the  boy  would  come  to  church  more;  he 
wished  he  would  give  more  attention  to  those  things 
to  which  his  father  had  devoted  his  life;  and  yet  he 
could  make  allowance  for  him.  The  young  man's  en- 
vironment, his  social  gifts,  his  business  prospects, 
all  inclined  him  to  another  set  of  associations.  Be- 
sides, the  boy's  own  character  was  so  fine  and  strong, 
the  sentiments  of  his  heart  so  truly  noble,  that  the 
father's  heart  softened  even  in  the  matter  of  an  in- 
discretion so  flagrant  as  this.  He  reflected  that  for 
business  reasons  it  was  doubtless  just  as  well  if 
Rollie  were  brought  into  no  prominence  in  this  un- 
pleasant affair.  His  vote  would  not  be  needed  any- 
way. In  fact.  Elder  Burbeck  would  have  been  as 
well  satisfied  if  his  son  had  stayed  away  altogether. 

"It  is  time  to  call  the  meeting  to  order,"  suggested 
Elder  Brooks,  a  pale,  nervous  man  whose  eyes  were 
continually  consulting  a  typewritten  sheet  which  he 
held  in  his  hand. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Elder  Burbeck,  advancing  to  the 
table  below  and  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  On  this  table 
were  carved  the  words:  "In  Memoriam."  Elder  Bur- 
beck stood  upon  the  right  side  of  the  table.   His  left 


hand  rested  upon  the  tab'o 
itself,  the  fingers  rather 
stiffly  extended  and  sup- 
porting .something  of  the 
weight  of  his  body.  He  was 
almost   directly   in  front 
of  where  Dr.  Hampstead 
sat  in   his  pew.  John's 
mind,   whimsically   noting  details,  congruous  and 
otherwise,  observed  that  these  big,  stiff  fingers  of 
the  elder  were  ju.st  above  the  capital  M  in  Memoriam. 

John  noticed,  too,  that  the  elder  looked  worried 
and  overanxious.  He  did  not  appear  so  strong  as 
usual.  His  pouchy  cheeks  sagged;  there  were  huge 
wattles  of  red  skin  beneath  his  chin,  and  his  whole 
countenance  had  a  more  than  usually  apoplectic  look. 

"Brother  Anderson  will  lead  in  prayer,"  announced 
the  elder  in  unctuous  tones.   "Let  us  stand,  please!" 

The  congregation  stood.  But  Brother  Anderson's 
leadership  in  prayer  could  not  be  deemed  very  suc- 
cessful. He  led  as  if  he  him- 
self were  lost.  His  prayer 
appeared  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  an  apology  to  God 
for  what  the  petitioner  hoped 
was  about  to  be  done. 

DURING  the  length  of 
these  whining  orisons  the 
congregation  grew  impatient. 
The  gallery  in  spots  sat 
down.  Elder  Burbeck  him- 
self grew  restless  and  took 
his  fingers  from  over  the  M 
in  Memoriam. 

The  effect  of  the  prayer 
was  in  total  no  more  than  a 
dismal  thickening  of  the 
gloom  of  tragedy  that  hung 
lower  and  lower  over  the 
meeting.  Yet,  once  the  prayer 
was  ended.  Elder  Burbeck 
baldly  declared  the  object  of 
the  meeting. 

His  manner  was  strained, 
his  voice  was  harsh  and  halt- 
ing, but  he  began  stubbornly 
and  plodded  forward  dogged- 
ly, gradually  working  himself 
into  the  hectic  fervor  of  his 
assumed  position  as  the  in- 
strument of  God  to  purge 
All  People's  of  its  pastor. 

Yet  it  was  in  keeping  with 
the  tenseness  of  the  situa- 
tion that,  as  the  emotions  of 
the  fervid  apostle  of  justice 
reached  their  height,  his 
words  became  rather  less 
florid  and  he  concluded  in 
sentences  of  exaggerated 
calm  and  tones  of  solicitous 
consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings of  the  piece  of  riffraff 
that  he  was  about  to  brush 
aside. 

"There  is  before  us,"  he 
assured  his  audience  finally, 
"no  question  of  the  pastor's 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
charges  made.  The  question  is  one  of  expediency; 
as  to  what  it  is  best  to  do  for  the  good  name  and 
the  future  usefulness  of  All  People's  Church.  The 
Board  of  Elders,  after  serious  and  prayerful  con- 
sideration" (Brother  Burbeck's  voice  whined  a  little 
as  he  said  this) ,  "has  felt  that  it  was  best  for  the 
pastor  and  best  for  the  interest  of  the  church  to 
ask  him  to  resign  quietly  and  immediately.  That 
request  has  been  emphatically  declined.  It  has  be- 
come our  duty,  painful  as  it  is"  (the  elder  sighed 
and  twitched  his  red  neck  regretfully  in  his  white 
collar)  "to  present  to  the  congregation  a  resolution 
covering  the  situation.  That  resolution  the  clerk 
of  the  church  will  now  read." 

The  elder  gave  the  clerk  the  resolution  recom- 
mending that  the  pastoral  relation  between  All 
People's  and  John  Hampstead  be  dissolved. 
The  reading  was  concluded  in  deathly  silence. 
"This,  brethren,"  announced  Elder  Burbeck,  with 
an  air  of  pain  that  was  no  doubt  real,  and  a  fresh 
summoning  of  divine  resolution  to  his  aid,  "is  the 
recommendation  of  your  official  board.  What  is  your 
pleasure  concerning  it?" 

"I  move  its  adoption,"  quavered  Elder  Brooks. 
"I  second  the  motion,"  Brother  Anderson  said 
faintly. 

"Are  you  ready  for  the  question?"  hinted  the 
ruling  elder. 

But  a  man  stood  up  somewhere  over  behind  Hamp- 
stead.   "I  should  like  to  ask.  Brother  Burbeck,"  he 
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proposed,  "if  that  was  the  unanimous  resolution  of 
the  board." 

"It  was  not  unanimous,"  replied  the  elder,  slightly 
nettled:  "as  you  know.  Brother  Hinton.  It  is  a 
majority  resolution.  The  question  is  now  upon  its 
adoption."  And  Elder  Burbeck  swept  a  suggestive 
eye  over  his  carefully  organized  majority.  The  hint 
was  taken.  Calls  of  "Question"  arose. 

But  Hinton  remained  uncompromisingly  upon  his 
feet.  He  was  a  tall  man  and  pale,  with  a  high,  bonc- 
'  like  brow,  a  long,  spiked  chin  and  a  gray  mustache 
that  drooped  placidly  over  a  balanced  mouth. 

"I  understand  that  the  chair  will  not  attempt  to 
railroad  this  resolution,"  he  remai'ked  significantly. 

Elder  Burbeck's  habitual  flush  heightened  as,  after 
a  premonitory  rumble  in  his  throat  and  an  enormous 
effort  at  self-control,  he  said:  "Brother  Hinton,  the 
resolution  will  not  be  railroaded";  and  then  added 
admonishingly :  "Let  us  try  to  avoid  giving  each 
other  offense.  To  avoid  stirring  up  .strife,  I  hope, 
however,  we  may  vote  with  as  little  dis- 
cussion as  possible." 

"Yes,"  admitted  Brother  Hinton  dry- 
ly, but  still  standing  his  ground.  "I 
think  it  is  perfectly  understood  that  dis- 
cussion can  do  no  good,  and  that  in 
your  very  great  zeal.  Elder  Burbeck, 
you  have  already  carried  the  discussion 
of  this  case  to  the  point  where  it  is  set- 
tled. Yet,  without  having  consulted  the 
pastor  of  this  church  as  to  my  course, 
I  voice  the  sentiment  of  many  around 
me  in  urging  him  to  stand  up  here,  as 
he  has  a  right  to  do,  and  as  the  con- 
gregation has  a  right  to  ask  him  to  do, 
and  tell  us  what  he  thinks  should  be  our 
course  in  the  premises." 

BROTHER  HINTON'S  was  a  well- 
balanced  mind,  and  it  seemed  for 
a  moment  that  his  own  manner  might 
inject  some  coolness  into  the  situation. 
Indeed,  the  good  Elder  Burbeck  trem- 
bled lest  it  might.  The  fires  of  purifi- 
cation being  up,  he  wished  them  to  burn 
undampened.  Besides,  for  John  Hamp- 
stead  to  stand  up  there  and  tell  that 
congregation  what  to  do  was  the  last 
thing  the  elder  wanted.  Moreover,  he 
resented  some  of  Brother  Hinton's  im- 
putations as  disagreeable,  and  answered 
almost  harshly:  "If  the  pastor  did  not 
respect  the  eldership  sufficiently  to  ad- 
vise it,  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
of  him  to  advise  the  congregation,  or 
that  the  congregation  would  take  his 
advice  if  he  gave  it.  The  pastor  is  not 
at  issue.  It  is  the  good  name  of  All 
People's  which  is  at  issue." 

"But,"  persisted  Brother  Hinton,  "let 
our  pastor  make  his  answer  to  the 
charges  that  we  may  determine  for  our- 
selves what  is  the  issue." 

"I  cannot  speak  to  charges.  Brother 
Hinton,"  replied  the  minister,  rising  and 
turning  in  the  aisle  at  the  end  of  his 
pew  until  he  faced  the  audience;  "because  none 
are  presented  against  me.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  refused  to  appear  before  the  eldership. 
This  resolution  is  not  a  charge.  It  is  an  assault. 
There  is  no  proposal  on  the  part  of  this  board  to 
find  out  if  I  am  guilty  of  anything.  They  propose  a 
course  which  assumes  my  guilt  to  be  of  no  im- 
portance. To  this  church  I  believe  it  is  all  im- 
portant. It  seems  to  me  that  this  issue  has  been 
framed  cunningly.  Since  no  charges  have  been  pre- 
sented against  me,  I  cannot  defend  myself,  and  I  will 
not  defend  myself.  It  is  urged  that  I  am  not  on 
trial;  therefore  as  a  popular  tribunal  you  cannot  go 
into  the  details  and  ascertain  the  truth  for  yourselves. 
A  hasty  decision  is  demanded;  therefore  there  is  no 
time  for  the  situation  to  clear  and  for  calm  counsel 
to  prevail.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  you  are  called 
upon  to  take  action  quickly,  not  for  my  sake  as  a 
minister,  not  for  your  sake  as  individuals,  but  be- 
cause the  good  name  of  this  church  is  alleged  to  be 
suffering.  In  reality  it  is  because  the  vanity  of  some 
of  the  members  of  this  church  is  suffering. 

"The  point  of  view  of  the  authors  of  this  resolu- 
tion seems  to  be  that  I  have  been  the  servant  of  this 
congregation;  that  I  may  be  hired  or  discharged; 
that  I  am  yours;  that  I  have  been  working  for  you. 
That  was  a  mistake.  It  is  a  mistake.  I  know  you 
have  paid  me  a  salary,  but  I  have  never  felt  that  it 
conferred  upon  me  any  obligation  to  you.  I  thought 
you  gave  the  money  to  God  and  that  He  gave  it  to 
me,  and  that  with  it  I  "was  to  serve  Him  and  not 
you.  That  service  has  been  rendered  in  all  good  con- 
science to  this  hour.  Are  you  now  presuming  to  oust 
me  because  I  can  no  longer  serve  God?  Or  because 
you  are  unwilling  for  me  longer  to  serve  you? 

"Your  board  has  asked  me  to  resign.  To  resign 
would  be  a  confession  of  guilt.  I  do  not  feel  guilty. 
I  am  not  guilty. 

"The  resolution  to  which  I  am  entitled  from  this 
congregation  is  a  resolution  of  absolute  confidence. 
That  is  the  answer  which  I  ask  you  to  make  for  me 


to  this  unjust,  this  unchristian  assault  upon  your 
pastor  in  the  moment  when,  tried  as  he  has  never 
been  tried  before,  he  needs  your  loyalty  and  con- 
fidence more  than  he  can  ever  need  it  again." 

Hampstead  sat  down.  He  had  spoken  with  far 
more  feeling  than  he  had  intended,  but  had  exhibited 
much  less  than  he  experienced.  Yet  the  total  effect  of 
his  words  was  less  happy  than  his  friends  or  himself 
had  hoped.  Instead  of  appealing  to  his  auditors,  he 
appeared  to  arraign  them.  Elder  Burbeck  was  greatly 
i-elieved.  He  saw  that  this  arraignment  had  antag- 
onized and  -solidified  his  own  cohorts.  But  the  tall 
man  with  the  lofty  brow  was  on  his  feet  again. 

"I  wi.sh  to  move,"  said  Brother  Hinton,  a  "resolu- 
tion such  as  has  been  suggested  by  our  pastor;  a 
resolution  of  sympathy  and  absolute  confidence,  and 
I  now  do  move  that  this  church  put  itself  upon 
record  as  sympathizing  fully  with  our  pastor  in  his 
unpleasant  position  and  assuring  him  of  our  con- 
fidence in  the  unsw<M-ving  integrity  of  his  character 


"To-night  one  ministry  has  ended, "  said  John;  "to-morrow  another  will  begin" 


and  of  our  prayers  that  he  may  be  true  to  his  duty 
as  he  sees  it.  I  offer  that  as  a  substitute  for  the 
resolution  before  the  house." 

The  resolution  was  seconded.  There  was  an  in- 
terval of  silence,  a  feeling  that  the  crucial  moment 
had  been  reached.  Question  was  called.  The  sub- 
stitute was  put. 

"All  in  favor  of  this  resolution  which  you  have  heard 
made  and  the  formal  reading  of  which  we  wiU  dis- 
pense with,  please  stand,"  proclaimed  Elder  Burbeck. 

nnHERE  was  an  uncertain  movement.  By  ones  and 
-L  twos  and  then  in  groups  the  persons  sitting  on  the 
Hampstead  side  of  the  church  rose  to  their  feet  until 
with  few  exceptions  all  were  standing. 

"The  clerk  will  count." 

There  was  an  awkward  silence. 

"One  hundred  and  sixty-three,"  the  colorless  man 
announced  presently. 

"All  opposed,  same  sign."  Burbeck's  adherents 
arose  cn  masse  at  the  motion  of  the  elder's  arm, 
which  was  as  involuntary  as  it  was  injudicial. 

The  clerk  did  not  count.  It  was  unnecessary. 
"The  motion  is  lost,"  he  said  to  the  presiding  officer. 

"The  resolution  is  lost,"  announced  Elder  Bur- 
beck loudly,  in  tones  that  quickened  with  eager- 
ness. "The  question  now  recurs  upon  the  original 
resolution." 

Erect,  poised,  feeling  a  sense  of  elation  that  he 
was  now  to  let  loose  the  wrath  of  God  upon  a  rec- 
reant shepherd  of  the  flock,  the  elder  stood  for  a 
moment  with  his  eyes  sweeping  over  the  whole  con- 
gregation, and  taking  in  every  detail  of  the  picture; 
the  disheartened,  defeated  group  behind  Hampstead; 
the  flushed,  determined  face  of  the  minister;  the 
defiant  blaze  in  the  eyes  of  the  rosy-faced  young 
per.son  by  his  side  (who  was  this  strange  woman 
anyway?),  and  then  his  own  well-marshaled,  loyal 
forces,  who  to-night  played  the  part  of  the  avenging 
hosts  of  Jehovah ! 

Up  even  into  the  gallery  the  elder's  eyes  wan- 


dered with  satisfaction.  These  gaJleries  should  see 
that  All  People's  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  put 
to  shame  before  the  world.  Something  centered  his 
eye  for  a  moment  upon  Rollie.  He  saw  his  son  start 
forward,  gazing  intently,  a  hand  reached  out  until 
it  rested  on  the  gallery  rail.  Then  the  elder's  eye 
returned  to  the  lower  floor  and  to  the  mission  now 
about  to  be  accomplished. 

"Are  you  ready  for  the  question?"  he  inquired 
with  forced  deliberation,  enjoying  the  su.spense  be- 
fore its  inevitable  outcome  of  satisfied  justice. 

"Question!    Question!"  came  the  insistent  calls. 

There  was  something  like  a  movement  in  the 
gallery.  The  old  elder's  eye,  noting  everything, 
noted  that;  looking  up,  he  saw  that  Rollie's  seat 
was  empty;  higher  up  the  gallery  aisle  the  young 
man  was  visible  making  his  way  quickly  toward 
the  stairs. 

"All  in  favor  of  the  resolution  severing  the  pas- 
toral relation  between  All  People's  Church  and  John 
Hampstead  will  signify  by  standing." 

The  elder  rolled  the  words  out  sono- 
rously. In  his  mind  they  stood  for  the 
thunder  of  divine  judgment! 

The  solid  phalanxes  upon  his  left 
arose  as  one  man  and  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment while  their  impressive  numbers 
were  this  time  carefully  counted  by  the 
clerk.  The  count  took  some  time. 

"Opposed,  the  same  sign!"  Again 
the  straggling  group  behind  Hampstead 
arose.  Hampstead  himself  stood  up.  As 
a  member  of  the  congregation  he  had  a 
right  to  vote  and  he  would  protest  to 
the  last  this  injustice  to  him,  this 
slander  of  All  People's  upon  itself. 

Mrs.  Burbeck  could  not  stand,  but 
rai.sed  her  hand,  so  thin  and  shell-like 
that  it  trembled  while  she  held  the  white 
palm  up  to  view. 

ELDER  BURBECK  saw  this  and 
noted  with  a  slight  additional  sense 
of  shock  that  Rollie  was  now  beside  his 
mother  and  standing  also  to  be  counted 
with  the  Hampstead  adherents. 

"The  resolution  is  carried,"  said  the 
clerk  to  the  elder. 

"The  resolution — "  echoed  Burbeck, 
his  voice  beginning  to  gather  enormous 
volume.  But  when  he  had  got  this  far 
his  utterance  was  arrested  by  the  sud- 
den  action  of  his  son,  who  remained 
■  -standing  in  the  aisle  with  one  hand 

; ,!  grasping  his  mother's  and  the  other  out- 

,  stretched  in  some  sort  of  appeal  to  him. 

"Father,"  the  boy  whispered  hoarse- 
ly; "don't  announce  that  vote!  Don't 
announce  it!" 

This  startling  interruption  appeared 
to  freeze  the  whole  scene  fast.  The 
throaty,  excited  tones  of  the  young  man 
floated  to  the  far  corners  of  the  audi- 
torium and  again  the  sense  of  some- 
thing terrible  impending  forced  itself 
deeper  into  the  crowd-consciousness. 
"Don't  announce  it?    What  do  you  mean?"  ejacu- 
lated the  father  in  an  irritated  and  vsddely  audible 
whisper. 

The  suddenness  of  the  interruption  and  the  as- 
tounding fact  that  it  should  come  from  his  own  son 
had  thrown  the  elder  completely  off  his  stride. 

"Because,"  the  young  man  faltered,  his  face  white, 
his  eyes  wild  and  staring — "because  it's  wrong!" 

The  huge,  dominating  figure  of  a  man  stood  for 
a  moment  nonplused,  wondering  what  hysteria  could 
have  overtaken  his  son;  but  annoyance  and  stubborn 
determination  to  proceed  quickly  manifested  them- 
selves upon  his  face. 

"Don't,  father!"  pleaded  the  young  man,  advanc- 
ing down  the  aisle.  "Don't!  I've  got  something 
to  say!" 

By  this  time  Hampstead  had  stepped  out  from 
his  pew,  his  face  suddenly  white  and  alarmed;  had 
passed  around  Mrs.  Burbeck's  chair,  and  was  seek- 
ing to  get  his  hand  on  Rollie's  shoulder;  but  the 
excited  young  man  avoided  him,  and,  standing  with 
one  hand  still  appealing  toward  his  father  and  with 
the  other  pointing  backward  toward  the  minister, 
announced  with  a  sudden  access  of  vocal  force: 
"That  man  is  innocent." 

The  words  had  a  triumphant  ring  in  them  that 
echoed  through  the  auditorium. 

"Innocent?" 

The  tone  of  the  senior  Burbeck  was  scornful  in 
the  extreme.  Increasing  anger  at  being  thus  inter- 
rupted, especially  by  his  own  son,  had  turned  the 
elder's  face  almost  to  purple.  "Young  man,"  he 
commanded  sternly,  "you  stand  aside  and  let  this 
church  declare  its  will." 

"I  will  not  stand  aside,"  protested  the  son.  "I 
will  not  let  you,  my  father,  do  this  great  wrong. 
He  forbade  me  to  speak;  but  I  will  speak.  Yes, 
even  though  it  kill  my  mother,  I  will  speak." 

The  young  man  turned  a  glance  upon  the  woman 
in  the  chair.  She  was  gazing  intently  at  her  son, 
a  look  of  shock  giving  way  to  one  of  compi'ehension 


and  a  pitiful  half  smile  of  encourage- 
ment, and  it  seemed  as  if  she  nodded 
to  him  to  go  on. 

"Brother  Hampstead,"  Rollie  began 
afresh,  his  neck  thrusting  itself  for- 
ward desperately,  while  he  pointed  to 
the  minister,  who  had  stepped  back  once 
more  as  though  he  felt  the  processes  of 
God  operating  and  dared  not  interfere; 
"Brother  Hampstead  is  innocent!  I  am 
the  thief.  I  stole  the  diamonds.  I  did 
it  to  get  the  money  to  cover  defalcation 
at  the  bank.  Appalled  by  my  own  act, 
I  turned  to  him  in  my  distress.  He  got 
the  money  to  restore  what  I  had  stolen. 
I  put  the  diamonds  in  his  box  for  an 
hour,  and  by  a  mistake  he  went  off 
with  the  key.  That  explains  all.  When 
I  returned  from  the  cruise  on  the  bay 
and  learned  what  had  happened,  I  was 
paralyzed  with  fear.  At  first  I  did  not 
even  have  the  manhood  to  go  and  tell 
him  how  the  diamonds  got  into  his 
vault.  When  I  did,  he  made  me  keep 
silence  for  fear  the  blow  would  kill 
my  mother.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this 
was  not  a  sufficient  reason.  But  I  was 
weak;  I  was  a  coward.  Yet  the  spec- 
tacle of  seeing  this  man  stand  here  day 
after  day  while  his  reputation  was  torn 
to  pieces,  unwavering  and  unyielding 
for  the  sake  of  my  mother,  and  for  the 
sake  of  such  a  worthless  wretch  as  I 
am,  made  me  stronger  and  stronger. 
Yet  I  was  not  strong  enough  to  speak. 
Not  until  to-night.  Not  until  I  saw  my 
mother's  hand  tremble  when  she  held 
it  up  to  vote  for  him.  I  only  came  down 
here  to  stand  beside  her.  But  one  touch 
of  her  hand  compelled  me  to  speak.  I 
am  prepared  to  assume  my  guilt  before 
this  church  and  before  the  world.  I 
was  a  defaulter,  and  John  Hampstead 
made  good  my  shortage.  I  was  a  thief, 
and  he  saved  me.  I  was  a  coward,  and 
he  made  me  brave  enough  at  least  for 
this.  I  tell  you  the  man  is  innocent,  abso- 
lutely innocent.  He  is  so  good  that  you 
should  fall  down  and  worship  him." 

Rollie's  confession  in  detail  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  congregation  as  a  whole, 
and  he  finished  with  his  arms  extended 
and  chest  thrown  forward  like  a  man 
who  had  bared  his  soul. 

For  a  moment  the  pose  was  held, 
then  his  eyes  turned  to  his  mother,  and 
with  a  low  cry  he  dashed  to  where 
Hampstead  was  bending  over  her.  She 
lay  chalk-white  and  motionless,  one  hand 
in  her  lap,  the  other  swinging  pendent, 
the  hand  that  had  just  been  raised  to 
vote.  The  eyes  were  closed;  the  lips 
half  parted;  the  expression  of  her  face, 
if  expression  it  might  be  termed,  one 
of  utter  exhaustion  of  vital  forces. 

The  young  man  stood  transfixed  by 
the  spectacle  of  what  he  had  done.  How 
shadow-thin  .she  looked !  It  was  not  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  but  some  exquisite 
pattern  of  the  spiritual  draped  limply 
in  this  chair. 

And  yet,  as  if  under  his  appealing 
gaze,  the  features  moved;  some  of  the 
looseness  departed  from  the  corners  of 
the  mouth ;  the  eyela.shes  stirred,  and  a 
delicate  tint  showed  upon  the  cheek,  dis- 
appeared, came  again  and  went  away 
again;  but  with  each  appearance  lin- 
gered longer.  The  lips  moved  too  as  if 
a  breath  might  be  passing  through 
them.  Yes — slightly,  almost  indistin- 
guishably  and  yet  surely  the  bosom  of 
her  dress  stirred,  collapsed,  and  stirred 
again.  The  young  man  had  rather  un- 
consciously seized  both  wilted  hands, 
forcing  the  minister  somewhat  away  in 
order  to  do  so.  It  was  his  mother.  He 
had  struck  her  defenseless  head  this 
blow.  Unmindful  of  the  sudden  awe  of 
silence  about  him — followed  by  mur- 
murings,  ejaculations,  and  then  a  uni- 
versal .stir  of  feet;  the  blank  looks,  the 
questionings,  the  staring  wonder  with 
which  neighbor  looked  to  neighbor — 
the  young  man  stood  and  watched  that 
stirring  of  the  mother  breast  until  it 
became  regular  and  rhythmical. 

THE  lips  were  moving  now  again,  but 
this  time  as  if  in  the  formation  of 
words.  The  son  bent  low,  until  his  ear 
wa.s  close. 

"Let  me  think,  let  me  think,"  the  lips 
murmured  wearily.  "My  son  .  .  .  was  a 
defaulter  and  a  thief  .  .  .  John  Hamp- 
.stead  knew.  John  Hampstead  showed 
him  the  better  way."  She  turned  her 
head  weakly,  and  ea.sed  her  body  in  the 
chair  as  if  to  make  even  the  slight 
effort  at  conversation  easier;  and  then 
the  lips  began  to  form  words  once  more: 
"But  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
walk  the  better  way.  John  Hampstead 
took  the  burden  upon  hi.s  own  shoulders 
until  my  boy  was  strong  enough  to  bear 
it  for  himself." 

Sufficient  strength  had  returned  for 
one  of  the  two  hands  to  exert  a  pres- 
sure on  the  hand  that  held  it. 
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"Yes,  mother,"  Rollie  breathed  fer- 
vently into  her  ear. 

"But  now"  (and  the  voice  got  more 
volume) — "but  now  he  is  strong  enough. 
He  has  done  a  brave  and  noble  thing  at 
last.  I  forget  my  shame  in  pride  and 
gratitude  to  God  for  my  son  that  was 
lost  and  is  alive  again — forevermore." 

The  last  tone  flowed  out  upon  the 
current  of  a  long,  wavering  sigh  which 
seemed  to  take  the  final  breath  from  her. 

"Yes,  mother!"  the  young  man  urged 
anxiously,  putting  an  instinctive  pulling 
pressure  upon  the  hands  he  held  as  if 
to  call  the  spirit  back  into  her  again. 
There  was  an  instant  in  which  he  felt 
that  it  was  gone.  She  had  left  him. 
But  the  next  instant  he  felt  it  coming 
back  again  like  a  tide,  and  stronger, 
much  stronger,  so  that  there  was  real 
color  in  her  cheeks,  and  then  the  eyes 
opened  and  looked  at  him  with  a  clear 
and  steady  light,  with  the  glow  of  love 
and  admiration  in  them. 

"Thank  God!"  murmured  the  voice  of 
Hampstead  hoarsely.  "She  is  back.  She 
\vill  stay." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Angel  of  the 
Chair,  turning  her  eyes  from  the  face 
of  her  son  to  the  face  of  her  minister 
with  a  look  of  gratitude  and  devotion 
through  which  her  soul  spoke  out.  "Yes, 
I  am  back,"  and  she  smiled  sweetly; 
"and  to  stay.  I  never  had  so  much  rea- 
son— so  much  to  live  for  as  now." 

The  enactment  of  this  scene  at  the 
chair,  so  intense  and  so  significant, 
could  have  consumed  no  more  than  two 
minutes  of  time.  The  congregation, 
keenly  alive  to  the  effect  the  disclosure 
must  have  upon  the  life  of  the  mother, 
was  in  a  state  to  witness  with  the  most 
perfect  understanding  every  detail  in 
the  pantomime.  While  the  issue  was 
in  doubt  the  audience  remained  trans- 
fixed, breathless,  in  a  very  agony  of 
suspense  and  apprehension. 

With  the  sudden  look  of  relief  upon 
the  face  of  the  minister,  followed  pres- 
ently by  a  luminous  smile  of  pure  joy 
while  his  shoulders  straightened  to  in- 
dicate the  rolling  off  of  the  burden  of 
his  fears,  the  suspense  for  the  congre- 
gation was  completely  ended.  Reaction 
began  immediately  to  occur. 

FAR  up  in  the  gallery  a  woman 
laughed,  an  excited,  hysterical,  brain- 
less laugh,  and  every  eye  darted  upon 
her  in  reproach.  Then  down  in  front, 
somewhere  near  the  first  line  of  the 
Burbeck  adherents,  a  man  began  to  sob, 
hoarsely,  wailingly,  as  if  in  utter  de- 
spair. Again  every  eye  swept  from  the 
woman  who  had  laughed  to  the  man  who 
was  sobbing.  As  they  looked,  he  stood 
up.  It  was  Elder  Brooks,  the  man  who 
had  written  the  resolution  declaring  the 
pastoral  relation  severed.  With  stream- 
ing eyes  he  was  hurrying  toward  Hamp- 
stead. But  now  other  women  were 
laughing  hysterically,  other  men  were 
sobbing,  and  in  many  pews  people  were 
crying  softly.  Everywhere  there  was 
exclamation,  movement,  and  then  a  sud- 
den impulse  toward  the  minister.  The 
people  in  the  gallery  came  down,  crowd- 
ing dangerously,  to  the  rail.  On  the 
main  floor  little  rivulets  of  excited  hu- 
man beings  trickled  out  from  the  pews 
and  streamed  down  the  aisles.  The  first 
to  reach  Hampstead  was  a  woman.  She 
caught  his  hand  and  kissed  it.  Elder 
Brooks  came  next.  He  flung  an  arm 
about  the  minister's  neck,  but  instead 
of  looking  at  him  or  addressing  him 
covered  his  face  in  shame. 

But  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  de- 
scribe what  any  one  individual  was  do- 
ing. The  entire  audience  had  become  a 
sea  which  at  first  rolled  toward  Hamp- 
stead and  then  swirled  and  tossed  and 
laughed  and  cheered  and  applauded. 
With  mutual  congratulation  men  shook 
each  other's  hands,  and  some  appeared 
to  shake  their  own  hands.  Women 
kissed  each  other,  and  cried  upon  each 
other's  neck.  Two-thirds  of  the  main 
floor  was  devoid  of  people.  The  other 
third  was  a  struggling  eddy  in  which 
the  tall  form  of  the  ex-pastor — for  they 
had  just  voted  him  out  of  the  pulpit — 
stood  receiving  everyone  who  reached 
him  with  a  sad  kind  of  graciousness. 

Songs  broke  out.  For  a  time  the  peo- 
ple in  the  gallery  were  singing  "Blest 
be  the  tie  that  binds."  Those  below 
sobbed  through  "My  faith  looks  up  to 
Thoe,"  and  presently  all  were  singing 
"Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  nearer  to 
Thee."  This  continued  until  the  gather- 
ing seemed  to  sing  itself  somewhat  out 
of  its  hysteria;  when,  weaving  to  and 
fro,  the  tide  began  to  ebb  backward  up 
the  aisles  again  and  into  the  seats. 

At  first  the  people  thought  they  had 
done  this  of  their  own  accord,  but  later 
it  appeared  that  it  was  Hampstead  who 
{Continued  on  paijc  24) 
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Look  for  this  Drug  Store 

There  is  a  SAN  "TOX  Druggist  near  you.  He  has  been  selected 
from  all  the  druggists  in  your  locality  to  handle  the  SAN"»TOX  Line 
because  of  his  reputation  lor  integrity  and  progressiveness. 

Before  any  SAN  "TOX  Druggist  placed  SAN  "TOX  on  his  shelves 
lie  was  required  to  rigidly  investigate  the  entire  line  in  order  to  satisfy 
liimself  on  the  (|uestion  of  quality  and  make  sure  that  each  and  every 
one  of  the  more  tlian  125  Toilet  Articles  and  Household  Preparations, 
which   comprise   the   line,  would   substantiate   his   personal  guarantee. 


The  Public  Service  Line 


Vou  will  recognize  tlie  SAN  "TOX  drug  store  in  your  locality  by 
ilie  sign  of  the  Nurse  in  the  window.  Go  there  today  and  ask  the 
druggist  for  the  best  Talcum  Powder,  Face  Powder,  Shaving  Cream, 
Sha\ing  Lotion,  1  lair  Tonic,  or  tlie  best  in  any  other  toilet  requisite  or 
liousehold  preparation.  He  will  unhesitatingly  recommend  S.AN"TOX 
because  he  knows  that  you  will  be  delighted — that  you  will  come  back 
inr  more.  He  will  cheerfully  and  without  argument  refund  the  price 
of  any  SAN  "TOX  item  which  does  not  fully  satisfy  you. 
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STRZJSTGTH  POWEH 


IN  THIS  BIG,  BEAUTIFUL  CAR  and  at  a  price  tKat  is 
well  witKin  tKe  reach  of  the  prudent  buyer,  you  ob- 
tain all  those  essentials  and  to  a  degree  you  have 
learned  to  expect  only  in  cars  made  and  guaranteed 
by  the  Reo  Folk. 

STRENGTH  WITHOUT  SUBSTANCE  is  unattainable- 
impossible.  Power  without  strength  in  the  chassis  to  hold 
that  power  is — useless  as  well  as  mischievous.  Speed  in 
a  car  that  lacks  strength  inevitably  spells  high  mainte- 
nance cost. 

AND  STABILITY— LONGEVITY  — can  only  be  obtained  by 
a  nice  relation  of  power  in  the  motor  and  of  strength  in 
the  chassis. 


WE  REO  FOLK  have  been  an  exception  to  the  ruie  in  tlia" 
we  have  never  made  of  Extreme  Lightness  a  fetish.  Havf 
never  followed  it  to  the  extreme — the  danger  point. 

REO  CARS  ARE  LIGHT,  BUT  not  hght  to  the  point  oi 

flimsiness.     (Note  that  important  distinction.) 

IN  OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  we  have  found  extreme 
lightness  to  be  incompatible  with  longevity — lasting  qual- 
ities and  low  maintenance  cost. 

OF  COURSE  THERE'S  ALWAYS  A  TEMPTATION  tc 

achieve  a  seeming  efficiency  by  the  simple  expedient  oi 
lessening  the  weight  of  the  chassis  and  body  the  motoi 
must  pull.     But  we  have  never  succumbed  to  the  lure. 

REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMR^ 
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'E  MAINTAIN  that  no  car  of  equal  power  to  tKis  Reo 
Six,  but  made  lighter,  can  possibly  endure  for  as  many 
years  and  cost  as  little  from  year  to  year  to  operate 
and  to  mamtam. 

'  0%  OVERSIZE  IN  ALL  VITAL  PARTS' —the  Reo  Factor 
of  Safety  —  necessarily  calls  for  a  few  ounces  more  in 
those  parts  and  a  few  (and  only  a  few)  pounds  more  in 
the  total  weight  of  the  car.     But  ; 

iE  DIFFERENCE  IN  STABILITY,  in  dependability,  in 
durability  and  above  all  in  cost  of  upkeep  and  repairs,  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  slight  difference  in  weight  be- 
tween Reo  cars  and  others. 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


THOSE  BUYERS  WHO  ARE  ATTRACTED  by  spectacular 

performances  over  brief  periods  do  not  select  Reos. 
Those  who  desire  first,  dependability,  and  then  look  to 
cost  of  upkeep  as  well  as  first  cost,  constitute  the  great 
and  ever  increasing  Reo  chentele. 

FOR  REO  STANDARDS  HAVE  PROVEN  to  be  best  for 

the  buyer.  And  the  more  prudent  class  of  buyers  have 
come  to  appreciate  that  fact  thoroughly,  as  evidenced  by 
the  tremendous  demand  for  Reos. 
IS  YOUR  ORDER  IN  ?  If  not  you  should  see  your  Reo 
dealer  at  once.  All  winter  the  factory  has  been  unable 
to  get  even  one  car  ahead  of  the  day-to-day  demand.  &o 
if  you'd  have  a  Reo  and  have  it  when  you  11  want  it  your 
order  must  be  placed  well  in  advance  of  that  date.  Today 
won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


When  the  long  day's  work  is  over 
Comes  the  pipe  I  like  the  best, 
Sayin':  "Peace  to  restless  spirits, 
Time  has  come  to  take  yo'  rest.  " 
All  the  daytime  hustle-bustle — 
Dim  an'  distant-like  it  seems 
When  yo'  good-night  pipe  of  VEL  VET 
Is  a-wishin'  "Pleasant  dreams.  " 


sant  dreams. 


A PIPE  of  VELVET  is  the  pipe 
.  for  "lazy  time*'. 

There  is  something  about  the  mel- 
low mildness  of  VELVET  that  pre- 
pares the  mind  to  receive  those  pleasant, 
peaceful  thoughts  that  we  should  have 
at  bed  time. 

Try  a  pipe  of  VELVET  with 
your  book  or  paper  tonight.  See  if 
you,  too,  can't  find  "pleasant  dreams'* 
in  its  fragrance,  and  peace  of  mind  in 
this  good  old  Kentucky  tobacco  burn- 
ing so  slowly  and  cool-ly. 

See  if  you  can't 
discover  content- 
ment in  the  smooth- 
ness that  IS  aged  into 

VELVET  by  its 

more  than  two  years* 
natural  maturing 


in 


th 
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was  making  them  do  it.  He  was  a 
leadei'.  In  the  temporary  chaos  his  will 
alone  remained  firm,  and  it  was  the 
suggestion  in  the  glance  of  his  eye  and 
finally  in  the  gestures  of  his  hands  that 
sent  them  back  to  their  seats. 

When  the  singing  stopped  and  the 
audience  sat  in  breathless  expectancy, 
the  minister  was  the  master  of  the  situ- 
ation. He  towered  like  some  last  figure 
of  a  man,  sun-crowned  amid  encircling 
clouds  that  of  themselves  lifted  until 
the  light  broke  in  a  prismatic  halo 
round  his  head. 

John,  to  protect  himself  somewhat 
from  the  surging  waves  of  humanity, 
had  stepped  upon  the  platform.  He 
stood  now  with  hand  resting  easily  upon 
the  back  of  the  chair  beside  the  com- 
munion table.  The  chair  was  not  empty, 
for  it  contained  the  huge  collapsed  bulk 
of  a  man,  the  upper  half  of  whose  body 
had  sunk  sidewise  upon  the  end  of  the 
communion  table.  His  huge  red  face 
had  been  fenced  off  fi'om  view  by  one 
arm,  as  if  to  shroud  the  shame  of  his 
features.  Now  he  lay  perfectly  still. 
The  fragile  human  orchid  in  the  chair 
had  not  been  more  motionless  than  he. 
The  tip  of  an  ear,  one  bald  knob  of  his 
head,  were  all  that  showed  to  those  in 
front;  and  the  other  arm  was  extended 
across  the  table,  the  fingers  overhang- 
ing the  edge  of  it  and  by  an  odd  coin- 
cidence once  more  just  above  the  M  in 
Memoriam. 

The  spectacle  of  the  man  crushed  and 
broken  upon  the  very  table  from  which 
so  often  he  had  administered  the  ele- 
ments of  the  broken  body  of  their  mu- 
tual Lord  cast  a  deepening  spell  of  awe 
over  all. 

"Our  very  first  emotion,"  the  min- 
ister began,  "must  be  one  of  sympathy 
for  this  well-meaning  brother  of  ours 
who  has  been  the  unfortunate  victim  of 
a  series  of  mistakes  in  which  his  has 
been  by  no  means  the  greatest.  Our 
brother  who  sits  before  us  overcome 
with  humiliation  and  remorse  will 
pardon  me  if  I  speak  for  a  moment  as 
if  he  were  not  here.  I  hasten  to  say 
that  no  one,  least  of  all  myself,  should 
reproach  him  for  the  thing  which  he 
has  done.  I  have  never  doubted  that  he 
was  acting  in  all  good  conscience.  The 
march  of  events,  once  begun,  has  been 
so  remarkable  that  now,  looking  back, 
we  must  each  and  all  of  us  feel  how 
puny  are  men  and  women  to  resist/  the 
winds  of  circumstance  which  blow  upon 
them. 

"To  me,  granting  the  beginning  of 
this  strange  series  of  events  for  which 
I  am  at  least  in  part  to  blame,  it  seems 
now  that  all  the  rest  has  been  in- 
evitable. I  think  we  should  reproach  no 
one.  Certainly  I  shall  not.  Instead,  I 
am  thinking  that  it  is  a  time  for  great 
rejoicing.  That  mother  who  has  so 
many  times  shown  us  the  better  way 
has  shown  it  to-night.  Looking  up  to 
her  son,  whose  act  of  moral  courage,  wit- 
nessing to  the  new  character  that  he  has 
been  building,  has  made  possible  the 
happy  climax  of  this  tragic  hour — look- 
ing up  to  him  she  has  said :  'I  am  very 
happy.  I  never  had  so  much  to  live  for 
as  now.'  That  should  be  the  feeling  of 
each  one  of  us. 

"The  events  of  to-night  must  have 
been  graven  deeply  into  all  our  hearts. 
None  of  us  can  ever  be  quite  the  same. 
Each  must  start  afre.sh,  with  life  en- 
riched by  the  lesson  and  by  the  experi- 
ences of  this  hour. 

"It  has  brought  to  me  the  keenest 
suffering,  the  bitterest  disappointment, 
that  I  have  ever  known.  But  it  has 
brought  to  me  a  deepening  faith  in  the 
marvelous  power  of  God  to  overrule  the 
most  untoward  incidents  to  His  glory. 
It  has  brought  to  me  also  the  greatest 
gift  that  any  man  can  have  upon  the 
side  of  his  earthly  relations — a  joy  so 
supreme,  so  ineffable,  that  I  cannot 
speak  further  than  to  say  to  you  that 
it  is  mine  to-night;  and  that  you  look 
into  my  eyes  at  the  happiest  moment  I 
have  ever  known." 

THERE  was  a  movement  in  the  gal- 
lery. A  tall  woman,  heavily  veiled, 
with  an  air  of  distinction  about  her, 
arose  and  walked  along  the  rail,  turned 
and  mounted  the  aisle  step  by  step  to 
the  stairway  leading  downward. 

Desiring  with  all  the  violent  im- 
petuosity of  her  nature  to  break  out 
with  the  truth  that  would  vindicate  the 
man  she  loved  so  hopelessly  and  had 
involved  so  terribly,  Marien  had  never- 
theless been  true  to  her  vow  of  silence. 
But  she  had  brought  Rollo  Burbeck  to 
this  meeting,  and  she  had  kept  him 
there.  At  the  critical  moment  she  had 
sent  him  down  to  stand  beside  the  frail 
woman  in  the  chair,  until,  in  that 
proximity    of    mother,    minister,  and 
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father,  the  base  ore  of  the  young  man's 
nature  had  at  last  been  fluxed  and  fused 
into  the  molding  of  a  man.  Having  seen 
the  mischief  she  had  wrought  undone,  so 
far  as  anything  done  ever  is  undone, 
she  was  retiring  now,  when  the  minister 
began  to  speak  of  what  she  could  not 
bear  to  hear. 

Hampstead's  gaze  and  his  speech,  ar- 
rested by  the  movement,  watched  the 
receding  figure,  and  a  poignant  regret 
for  her  smote  in  upon  him  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  joy. 

Desperately,  with  that  enormous  res- 
olution of  which  she  was  capable, 
Marien  Dounay  was  stepping  undemon- 
stratively  out  of  his  life.  But  as  she 
went  he  knew  that  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced upon  him  by  the  court  was  one 
now  pronounced  upon  her.  All  through 
life  she  would  be  held  to  answer  for  the 
love  child  she  had  slain  for  the  sake 
of  her  ambition. 

OF  all  who  followed  the  eye  of  the 
minister  as  it  marked  the  departure 
of  the  woman  from  the  gallery,  most,  of 
course,  recognized  her,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment they  may  have  been  puzzled  over 
the  mystery  of  the  part  she  had  played 
in  that  moving  drama,  the  last  act  of 
which  was  now  drawing  to  its  end  be- 
fore them,  but  the  minister  was  begin- 
ning now  to  speak  again: 

"It  seems  to  me  best  for  us  all,"  he 
was  saying,  "to  disperse  quietly,  to  go 
each  to  his  or  her  own  home,  to  our 
own  families,  into  the  deeper  recesses 
of  our  own  hearts,  to  think  of  that 
through  which  we  have  passed,  and  plan 
for  each  the  future  duty. 

"Upon  one  point  I  am  inclined  to 
break  into  homily.  The  great  lesson 
which  I  have  learned  can  be  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  verdict  of  the  court  at 
my  preliminary  hearing:  'Held  to  an- 
swer.' It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  great 
philosophy  of  life  in  that.  In  the  crowd- 
ing events  of  the  week  past  I  have  been 
held  to  answer  for  many  mistakes  of 
mine.  Some  of  you  must  find  yourselves 
held  to  answer  now  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  borne  yourselves.  Our 
young  brother,  Rollo  Burbeck,  for 
whom  we  feel  so  deeply  and  whose  cour- 
age to-night  we  have  so  greatly  ad- 
mired, will  be  held  to  answer  before 
his  associates  and  the  world  for  his 
past  mistakes  and  for  his  proposals 
for  the  future.  It  is  the  same  with  me. 
A  great  joy  has  come  to  me.  The 
woman  I  have  loved  devotedly,  but  per- 
haps undeservingly,  for  years,  has  come 
thundering  halfway  across  the  conti- 
nent to  stand  beside  me  here  to-night. 
She  brings  me  great  happiness,  an  in- 
creasing opportunity  to  live  and  to  do 
good.  For  that  also  I  shall  be  held  to 
answer.  For  it  must  be  clear  that  we 
are  each  of  us  held  to  answer  for  our 
opportunities,  for  our  joys  and  our 
blessings,  as  for  our  mistakes.  Joys  are 
not  given  to  us  for  selfish  use,  but  that 
we  may  enlarge  and  give  them  back 
again. 

"And  now,  though  I  am  no"  longer 
your  pastor,  you  will  permit  me,  I  am 
sure,  to  lift  my  hand  above  you  for  this 
last  time  and  invoke  the  benediction  of 
God,  which  is  eternal,  upon  the  life  of 
every  man  and  woman  here  to-night." 

"But,"  faltered  Elder  Brooks,  start- 
ing up,  his  voice  trembling,  his  eyes 
starting  tears  again,  "that  was  our 
great  mistake,  our  great  sin.  You  are 
to  be  our  pastor  again!" 

John  shook  his  head  slowly  and  de- 
cisively. The  elder  stared  in  dumb, 
helpless  amazement,  while  a  murmur  of 
dissent  rose  from  the  congregation,  but 
quieted  before  the  upraised  hand  of  the 
minister. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  John,  speak- 
ing in  tones  of  deep  conviction  and  yet 
with  humility,  "that  God  has  declared 
the  pulpit  of  All  People's  vacant;  that 
both  you  and  I  are  to  be  held  to  answer 
for  our  mutual  failure  by  a  stern  decree 
of  separation.  For  there  is  another  les- 
son which  has  been  graven  deeply  in  my 
life.  It  is  this :  No  man  can  go  back. 
No  life  ever  flows  upstream.  The  tomb 
of  yesterday  is  sealed.  The  decision  of 
this  congregation  is  irrevocable.  Less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  has  passed, 
but  you  are  not  the  same  and  I  am  not 
the  same." 

In  the  minister's  solemn  utterance  the 
message  of  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  what  had  happened  was  carried  into 
every  consciousness.  There  was  no 
longer  any  protest.  The  congregation 
bowed,  mutely  submissive,  while  John 
Hampstead  pronounced  the  benediction 
of  St.  Jude : 

Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep 
you  from  falling,  and  to  present  you 
faultless   before   the  presence   of  his 
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3'in-One  Dictionary 

TN  this  book  we  have 
listed  and  explained 
many  of  the  labor  saving, 
time  saving  and  money  sav- 
ing uses  of  3-in-One  Oil. 

It  will  interest  and  help 
every  man  and  woman. 

Read  the  four  pages  shown 
above  and  then  sit  down 
and  drop  us  a  postal  so 
that  we  can  send  you  the 
complete  book,  in  which 
there  are  almost  a  hundred 
other  uses  explained. 

Together  with   this  book 
we  will  send  you  a 

Generous  Sample  of 

3-in-One  Oil  FREE 

so  that  you  can  try  and  appreci- 
ate why  you  should  never  be 
without  3-in-One  in  your  home. 
Be  sure  to  send  us  a  jxjstal  to- 
day NOW! 

3-in-One  is  sold  by  hardware, 
drug,  grocery,  house-furnishing, 
general  stores;  1  oz.,  10c;  3  oz., 
2.ic;  8  oz.,  ( K  pt.)  50c.  Also 
in  Handy  Oil  Cans,  3'4  oz.,  2.Sc. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  these  cans 
we  will  send  you  one  full  of  oil 
for  30c  in  stamps. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Company 

42  ANW.  Broadway,  New  York 


glory  with  exceeding  joy,  to  the  only 
2v{!ic  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and 
majeaty,  dominion  and  power,  both  noiv 
and  ever.  Amen. 

The  meeting  was  over.  But  the  audi- 
ence sat  awe-stricken  in  the  pews,  with 
expectant  glances  at  Elder  Burbeck.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  should  rouse  and  say 
something.  John,  in  recognition  of  the 
naturalness  of  this  impulse,  turned  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
man.  "My  brother,"  he  began,  and  ap- 
plied a  gentle  pressure.  But  something 
in  the  unyielding  bulk  of  the  man  made 
him  stop  with  a  puzzled  look,  after 
which  he  turned  and  glanced  toward 
Mrs.  Burbeck.  Already  Rollie  was  push- 
ing her  chair  forward,  her  face  ex- 
pressing both  anxiety  and  love.  She  had 
been  eager  to  go  to  her  husband  before, 
but  consideration  for  his  own  pride, 
which  would  resent  a  demonstration, 
had  withheld  her.  She  touched  first  the 
outstretched  drooping  finger  pointing 
to  the  M  in  Memoriam. 

"Hiram!"  she  cooed  softly,  coaxingly. 
"Hiram!" 

When  the  big  man  did  not  answer, 
the  devoted  woman  drew  the  red,  ob- 
scuring hand  gently  from  before  the 
face.  Her  own  features  were  a  study. 
It  was  curious  of  Hiram  to  act  this  way. 
He  was  a  man  of  stern  purposes.  Hav- 
ing been  overwhelmingly  shamed  by  his 
error,  it  would  have  been  like  him  to 
stand  bravely  and  confess  his  wrong. 
But  his  parted  lips  had  no  purpose  in 
their  form  at  all.  The  redness  of  his 
skin  had  changed  to  a  purple.  She  laid 
her  fingers  on  his  cheek  and  held  them 
there  curiously  for  a  moment.  Then  a 
startled  expression  crossed  her  features 
and  a  little  exclamation  broke  from  her 
lips.  Instead  of  leaning  forward,  she 
drew  back  and  lifted  her  eyes  helplessly 
to  the  minister. 

Hampstead  met  her  questioning,  piti- 
ful glance  with  a  sad  shake  of  the  head 
and  affirmation  in  his  own  tear-filling 
eyes.  He  had  sensed  the  solemn  truth 
since  that  first  touch  upon  the  huge,  un- 
responsive shoulder. 

For  a  moment  the  face  of  the  woman 
was  white  and  set  and  unbelieving,  and 
then  she  folded  her  hands  and  bowed 
her  head  in  mute  acknowledgment  of  the 
widowhood  which  had  come  upon  her. 

WITH  the  audience  aghast  and  mo- 
tionless in  sympathetic  understand- 
ing, Hampstead  looked  down  upon  the 
silent  figures  where  they  posed  like  a 
sculptured  group,  the  upper  bulk  of  the 
man  unmoving  upon  the  table,  the  woman 
unmoving  in  the  chair,  and  behind  the 
chair,  the  son,  also  bowed  and  motion- 
less. 

Hiram  Burbeck  was  dead.  He,  too, 
had  been  held  to  answer — but  before  the 
highest  court — for  his  harsh  legalism, 
for  his  unsympathetic  heart,  for  his 
blind  leadership  of  the  blind. 

Again  there  was  the  sound  of  sob- 
bing in  the  church,  but  the  intimates  of 
Mrs.  Burbeck  quickly  gathered  round 
and  screened  the  group  of  mourners 
from  the  eyes  of  the  people  who,  their 
senses  filled  almost  to  bursting,  filed 
quietly  out  of  the  church.  For  a  time 
the  steady  tramp  of  feet  upon  the  gal- 
lery stairs,  with  the  snort  and  cough  of 
motor  cars  outside,  resounded  harshly, 
and  then  the  church  was  emptied.  Rollie 
had  taken  his  mother  away.  Rose,  Dick, 
and  Tayna  were  gone.  The  huge  chair 
by  the  end  of  the  communion  table  was 
emptied  of  its  burden.  That,  too,  was 
gone.  All  the  wreckage,  all  the  past, 
was  gone. 

The  old  sexton  stood  sadly  by  the 
vestibule  door,  his  hand  upon  the  light 
switch,  waiting  the  pleasure  of  his 
pastor  for  the  last  time. 

Absently  John  Hampstead  climbed  the 
pulpit  stairs,  and  stood  leaning  on  the 
pulpit  itself,  surveying  in  farewell  the 
empty  pews  and  the  empty,  groined 
arches.  They  had  stood  for  something 
that  he  had  tried  to  do  and  failed,  but 
he  would  try  again  more  humbly,  more 
in  the  fear  of  God,  more  in  the  spirit  of 
one  who  had  turned  failure  into  victory. 

Standing  thus,  looking  thus,  reflect- 
ing thus,  John  heard  a  soft  step  upon 
the  pulpit  stair.  It  was  Bessie,  who  had 
lingered  in  appreciative  silence,  the 
faithful,  indulgent  companion  of  her 
lover's  mood.  As  she  approached,  the 
rapt  man  swung  out  his  arm  to  enfold 
her  and  they  stood  to<rether.  both  lean- 
ing upon  the  pulpit.  "To-night  one  min- 
istry has  ended."  John  said  presently; 
"to-morrow  another  will  begin." 

"And  it  will  be  a  better  ministry," 
breathed  Bessie  softly,  "because  there 
are  two  of  us." 

"And  they  twain  nhall  he  one  flesh." 

THE  END 
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Quick  as  a  flash 
on  the  ''£iet  away 
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You're  off  with  the  officer's  whistle — 
quickly,  silently,  smoothly,  powerfully. 


But  "responsiveness"  is  only  one  of  the  many  distinc- 
tive features  that  will  make  you  thrill  with  pride  when 
you  drive  this  big — beautiful — powerful — dependable 
Mitchell — the  "Six  of  Sixteen." 


See  theMitchell"Six"— the  grace- 
ful, sweeping  lines  of  its  long, 
beautiful,  roomy,  full  five  or  seven 
passenger  body.  Drive  it.  Feel 
the  po%ver  that  answers  to  your 
will — power  to  carry  you  at  60 
miles  an  hour  on  the  straightaway 
— to  climb  the  fiercest  grade  or, 
throttled, creep  at  a  2-mile  gait— all 
on  high.    That's  the  test  that  tells. 

See  this  marvelous  Mitchell — 
examine  it  with  a  "show  me"  at- 
titude. Match  the  Mitchell  on 
merit.  Make  it  perform.  Don't 
take  anything  for  granted — let  it 
sell  itself  to  you.  We  welcome  a 
chance  to  let  the  Mitchell — "the 
Six  of  Sixteen" — stand  or  fall  in 
meeting  all  tests— against  any  car. 

There  is  a  Mitchell  man  near  you.  He'll 
prove  our  claims  any  time  you  say.  If 
you  don 't  know  him,  write  us  for  his  name. 

Don't  buy  any  car 
until  you  know 
the 
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Z  |ily  iirraii;;eii  that  positive  "quick- 
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2  sines  not  only  comfort  but  quick  « 
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"   ■  body  roomy  enough  m 
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3  in^.     Anil  our  special  chassis  con-  m 
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Z  average  strt-et  without  cutting  m 
Z  your  tires  ou  the  curb. 

*  Motor  ^8         ^^Sh  speed.   Small  Z 

Z               '  bore,  long  stroke^  3^x5  in.  J 

Z  GasolineSystem  Vacuum  feed.  Z 
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Chrome  •  Yanadium  Steel  Z 

Z  Construction    Maximum  J 

"                                   strength— mini-  h 
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-  Brakes  f"*'^'"  rear  ■wheel?'.  • 
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Z  wheels.  3 
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—                    "cold    weather"  " 

Z  starting  system.    Dimming  head-  wm 

Z  lights.    UiK-man    top.    Jiffy  side-  S 

"  curtains.   Built-in  rain  vision,  ven- 

■  tilating  windshield.  Engine-driven  « 
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EVERY  CAR 
SELLS  ANOTHER 


for  S-psutnger  Tourim  or  roomy  — 

3-passrne'r  Roadster.  Z 

7-pas5enf!cr  body  $35  eitra.  S 

Demountable  Sedan  Top  Z 

$165  eilra.  = 

All  Prices     F.  0  B  Racine.  Wis.  - 
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Republic  Model  F 
U  Ton 

Figure  Your  Haulage  on  the 

Republic's  Low  Cost 

WHATEVER  your  line  you  can  figure 
a  big  saving  in  your  haulage  costs — 
using  the  Republic  low  costs  as  your 
basis  of  comparison.  Low  Republic  prices 
and  low  Republic  maintenance  costs  solve 
the  problem. 

There  is  a  Republic  for  everv  purpose — F — 
3^  ton,  $995;  E  — 1-ton,  $1275;  A— 2-ton, 
$1575,  and  T  — 3-ton  $2350,  all  equipped 
with  Republic 

Internal  Gear  Drive 

Which  insures  maximum  power  and  tire  and 
fuel  economy.  Read  the  specifications. 
Better  construction  cannot  be  put  intotrucks 
at  any  price. 

Republics  are  built  in  the  largest  factory  in  the 
world  devoted  to  motor  trucks.  Write  for  illustrated 
folder  on  model  you  are  interested  in. 

Dealert  and  Service  Stations  in  Over 
300  Principal  Cities 


"The  Honest 
Truck  at  an 
Honest  Price" 

Read  These 
Specifications 

Motor  -Continental— long  stroke — 
3^^>x5,  Bosch  his:h-tension  magneto. 
Stromberg  carburetor. 
Clutch  and  Transmission— Ten- 
face  dry  disk.  Selective  sliding 
gears— 3  forward  and  one  reverse. 
Heat-treated  nickel-alloy  steel 
gears. 

Axles  —  Front  —  dropped-forged  I- 
beam.  Rear  —  Torbcnsen  internal 
gear.  Nickel-steel  gears.  Kntire 
load  carried  on  I-beam.  Powertrans- 
mitted  through  live  shafts  and  in- 
ternal gears  bolted  on  road  wheels. 
Springs— 'Front— 38x2!f  inches,  7 
leaves.  Rear  —  62x2'4  inches,  U 
leaves. 

Tires— Firestone— 35x3  front,  35x35^ 
rear:  or  pneumatic  tire  equipment, 
34x1^  front,  35x5  rear,  plain  tread 
Goodrich,  no  extra  charge. 
Steering  Cear— Left  side.  Center 
control. 

Frame  —  182  inches  long  and  ili 
inches  deep  at  center.  Pressed  steel 
channel  section.  Distance  back  of 
driver,  98  inches. 
Wheelbase— 124  inches. 
Equipment  Oil  lamps  side  and 
rear,  horn,  tool  kit,  tool  box,  flare- 
board  express  body  9  feet  by  44 
inches. 

Electrical  Equipment  —  Westing- 
house  igniting,  starting,  lighting, 
generating,  $126  extra. 


Republic  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Dept.  B,  Alma,  Mich. 


Internal 
Gear  Drive 


Motor  Trucks, 


Is  Sewer  Gas  Leaking  Into  Your  Bathroom  ? 
You  Don't  Know 

Sewer  gas,  for  all  its  potentialldanger, 
is  odorless. 

The  connection  of  the  average  closet 
is  sealed  with  putty.  In  time  putty  dries 
out,  shrinks  and  crumbles  and  the  joint 
is  not  tight.  In  most  homes  this  means  a 
sewer  gas  leak  direct  from  the  sewer 
main.  To  avoid  this,  see  that  the  closet 
you  buy  is  equipped  with  the  Donovan 
Safety  Flange.  Your  plumber  knovv's  this 
flange  and  will  explain  it. 

It's  a  tell-tale  device  that  exposes  a 
leak  instantly. 

A  quarter  turn  or  a  half  turn  given  to 
a  conveniently  located  screw,  tightens 
the  joint  and  stops  every  possibility  of  a 
leak  of  sewer  gas. 

Write  for  a  free,  informing 
booklet,  "The  Dangers  of  Sewer 
Gas  and  How  to  A  void  Them. " 
Dept.  B. 
The  Trenton  Potteries  Compao; 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


"New-Skin" 

—to  prevent  infection 


New-Skin  is  an  antiseptic 
liquid  for  cuts,  scrapes, 
and  little  hurts.  When  it 
dries,  it  forms  a  water- 
proof "film"  that  pro- 
tects the  cut  and  allows 
it  to  heal. 

Carry  it  with  you  always. 
Keep  a  bottle  in  the 
house. 

Genuine  New-Skin  ^->- 


Set*  (ilreotioiis  and  circular.  Many 
uses.  PriccH  (in  U.  S.):  lOc,  25c. 
At  (ImssistH.  Or  send  ub  25c.  In 
BtunipB  for  tlie  larger  size  by  Parcel 
Po-t.  Ad<lrpH«  Newakin  Company, 
New  York,  (Dept.  J.) 


Aln-ays  in  glass  bot-  g 

tUs ;    ltd   and   gold  g 

paper  cartons.  B 

JUIMUUinOlllUlllllllliillllllllil!^^ 


This  Canoe  Brings  a  Summer  Full  of  Fun 

you  want  to  know  what  pleasure  canoeing  is— get  an  *'Old  Town."  $39up  wiUbuy  an 
"Old  Town  Canoe"  and  you  can  't  beat  it  at  any  price.   It's  sa'e,  grace- 
f"!        easy  to  paddle  ;  won't  leak  or  absorb  water.   4000  "Old  Town 
Canoes"  ready.    Easy  to  buy  from  dealer  or 
factory.  Send  for  Catalog  of  canoe  vicw9  and  facts. 
OLDTOWNCAHOECO.,  S43  Middle  St.,  Old  Town, Maine,  TT.S.  A. 


Compulsory  Thrift  in  England 


Continued  from  page  8 


any  increase  in  them  opens  a  vista  be- 
fore him  in  which  he  sees  many  denied 
necessities  at  last  available  to  him.  At 
least  he  does  that  which  is  equivalent — 
he  moves  handily  the  line  which  bounds 
his  necessities  a  little  farther  into  the 
territory  of  luxury  and  then  turns  ag- 
gressively to  defend  his  conquest  by  a 
denial  that  he  has  invaded  the  realms 
of  luxury. 

Therefore,  when  the  English  officials 
proposed  to  the  workingman  the  with- 
holding of  half  of  his  excess  earnings 
— that  a  moiety  of  his  increased  wages 
should  be  turned  by  law  into  Govern- 
ment scrip,  bearing  interest  and  paya 
ble  to  him,  principal  and  interest,  after 
the  war — the  English  workingman,  in 
comfortable  possession  of  his  new  ter- 
ritory and  seeing  desirable  domain  be- 
yond, sprung  the  obvious  rejoinder: 
"Start  with  the  upper  classes."  He  had 
in  mind  the  private  automobiles,  the 
refulgent  restaurants,  and  other  kin- 
dred evidences  of  undeniable  luxury 
which  easily  challenge  the  envy  of  the 
man  who  isn't  enjoying  them. 

The  reply  of  the  high  officials  to  the 
workingman's  rejoinder  pointed  out 
that  the  upper  classes  had  been  taken 
in  hand:  an  import  tax  had  been  laid 
against  automobiles;  the  income  tax 
had  been  increased  from  a  rate  of  28 
cents  on  every  $5  in  1913-14  to  84  cents 
on  every  $5  income  in  1916-17,  and  50 
per  cent  of  excess  profits  of  manufac- 
turers— that  is,  profits  above  the  ante 
bellum  normal — were  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  state. 

Of  course,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
the  reply  did  not  satisfy  the  working- 
man.  He  is  thinking  of  a  deprivation 
in  the  rich  comparable  with  his  own. 
That  there  is  a  measure  of  curtailment 
in  luxuries  among  the  upper  classes  is 
true.  That  it  has  worked  any  degree  of 
hardship  is  not  demonstrable.  For  in- 
stance, during  the  seven  months  of 
peace  in  Great  Britain  in  1914  the 
value  of  imported  ornamental  feathers 
reached  $5,215,630.  In  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1915  the  value  of  im- 
portations of  the  same  articles  was  $2,- 
260,410.  In  gloves  the  imports  for  the 
.seven  months  in  1914  were  $4,614,160; 
in  the  seven  months  of  1915,  $2,170,970. 

While  these  instances,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  falling  exports,  of  course, 
show  a  reduction  in  the  use  of  these  and 
similar  items  of  indisputable  extrava- 
gance, they  are  far  from  evidencing  a 
very  spirited  campaign  of  self-denial  by 
the  rich  and  well  to  do.  They  certainly 
fail  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the 
workingman,  who  is  supposed  to  grow 
patriotically  tender  to  an  appeal  for 
self-sacrifice. 

Again  there  is  as  yet  in  the  Govern- 
ment little  disposition  to  abolish  un- 
necessary offices.  As  an  example  of  this 
it  is  pointed  out  that  a  perfectly  useless 
judicial  place,  carrying  $20,000  a  year, 
has  just  been  filled  over  a  quite  general 
public  protest.  While  salaries  and  fees 
of  the  ministry  are  to  be  cut  heavily, 
about  the  only  capacity  for  economy 
which  Parliament  itself  has  shown  in 
its  own  particular  affairs,  so  far  as 
public  imagination  is  concerned,  is  in 
the  abolition  of  the  supply  of  goose 
quills,  the  survival  of  an  ancient  method 
of  writing  quite  as  important  in  its  way 
as  the  retention  of  the  snuffboxes  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Although  there 
is  a  hue  and  cry  that  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  refuse  the 
$2,000  a  year  now  paid  them  for  a  serv- 
ice which  for  centuries  was  given  gra- 
tuitously, only  a  few  have  done  so. 

This  is  all  noted  and  expressed  by  the 
workingman,  who  is  restive  under  the 
threat  of  enforced  thrift.  And,  having 
vented  his  feelings  in  regard  to  the  offi- 
cials and  the  upper  classes,  he  submits 
a  very  substantial  argument  for  his 
side.  This  contention  is  that  the  in- 
dulgence in  increased  expenditure  by 
those  receiving  higher  wages  has  not  in- 
creased prices,  but  that  the  prices  went 
up  first  and  necessitated  the  expendi- 
ture. That  is  to  say,  the  men  who  re- 
ceived higher  pay  have  only  remained 
above  "the  comfort  line."  One  hears 
much  of  this  comfort  line  in  England. 
It  is  more  or  less  an  arbitrary  affair. 
One  man  would  draw  it  to  include 
plenty  of  beer  and  regular  attendance 
at  the  movies,  including  a  gramophone. 
Another,  with  an  inclination  to  sweets, 
would  move  it  forward  to  take  in  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  pudding.  The  comfort 
line  is  as  indefinite,  then,  as  taste  in  in- 
dividuals. To  that  extent  the  contention 
seems  specious.  But  the  argument  that 
causes  other  than  increased  wages  and 
increased  expenditurefe  are  behind  the 


^ 
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increase  of  prices  is  based  upon  most 
substantial  grounds.  The  profound  dis- 
turbance to  markets  by  the  war,  the  in- 
terruption of  normal  trade  relations,  the 
removal  of  millions  from  the  workshop,] 
and  the  ability  of  trade  to  anticipate 
conditions  and  adjust  quotations  quickly 
to  them,  have  made  for  higher  prices 
quite  independently  of  extra  demand. 
There  is  nothing  patriotically  philan- 
thropic in  well-organized  trade  combi- 
nations anywhere,  in  war  or  in  peace. 
There  has  been  no  serious  departure 
from  this  rule  in  England,  so  far  as 
consumable  commodities  are  concerned. 

The  Government  has  not  yet  applied 
the  law  of  compulsory  thrift.  But 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will.  When  it  does,  the  proof  that  in- 
creased expenditure  by  the  workingman 
is  a  major  factor  in  increasing  prices 
will  not  be  forthcoming.  Prices  will 
not  go  off.  And  compulsory  thrift  will 
prove  almost  as  lame  and  impotent  as 
fixation  of  maximum  prices. 

Now,  while  an  improvised  life  line  in 
the  form  of  enforced  frugality  will  not 
reach,  another  instrumentality  will  ac 
complish  the  same  thing  and  much 
more  besides.  That  is  compulsory  pro- 
duction, compelled  not  by  law  but  by 
conditions.  This  is  the  economic  dedue 
tion  to  be  drawn  from  the  interviews 
of  the  eminent  journalist,  the  author, 
and  the  merchant.  What  is  happening 
in  Great  Britain  is  this:  under  the 
pressure  of  higher  prices  in  the  goods 
he  consumes  and  of  higher  taxes,  under 
the  impetus  of  higher  wages  caused  by 
a  depleted  supply  of  labor,  and  under 
the  whole  access  of  national  energy 
caused  by  the  upheaval  of  war,  the  Eng. 
lish  workingman  is  taking  up  the  slack 
in  industry.  He  is  signing  a  new  lease 
on  productive  life.  That  he  has  in  the 
past  shown  atrophy  in  productive 
powers  no  one  has  the  hardihood  to 
deny.  The.se  may  be  included  in  the 
list  of  prominent  causes:  class  conde- 
scension to  the  estate  of  labor;  lack  of 
energetic  organization  and  skillful  man- 
agement by  listless  and  water-logged 
joint  stock  companies;  antiquated  equip- 
ment, resistance  to  mechanical  innova- 
tion, and  use  of  inadequate  hor.sepower 
in  driving  machinery;  curtailment  of 
production  and  restriction  upon  ap- 
prenticeship by  trade-unions. 

New  Law  Doomed 

WHATEVER  the  causes,  the  English 
workingman  for  years  has  not  been 
holding  up  in  the  scale  of  production. 
A  glance  at  almost  any  one  of  the  in- 
dustries is  sufficient  proof  of  that.  Take 
the  textile  industry  in  which  Great 
Britain  long  enjoyed  preeminence.  The 
yearly  value  of  production  before  the 
war  of  every  American  employed  reached 
$2,580;  the  value  produced  by  every 
Briton  was  only  $855.  That  is,  the 
American  workingman  produced,  in 
value,  over  three  times  as  much  as  the 
Englishman. 

There  is  no  denial,  then,  that  there  is 
room  for  an  increase  of  production  in 
the  workingman  of  England,  There  is 
no  doubt  he  is  now  calling  on  his  reserve 
energies.  That  he  will  call  more  heav- 
ily upon  them  as  the  war  continues  no 
one  in  England  questions.  That  the 
end  of  the  war  will  find  him  armed  for 
new  commercial  conquest  for  his  nation 
is  not  the  view  of  the  journalist,  the 
author,  and  the  merchant  quoted  alone 
but  of  many  others  with  equal  advan- 
tages for  economic  observation.  The 
workingman  must  have  the  full  cooper- 
ation of  capital  in  the  adoption  of  mod- 
ern equipment  and  in  other  things.  He 
must  have  readjustments  in  tariff  and 
other  laws  to  uphold  him  in  his  new- 
endeavor.  These  once  secured.  Great 
Britain's  widespread  possessions  and 
Great  Britain's  preeminence  in  mer- 
chant marine  will  lift  the  English  work- 
ingman to  a  new  estate  in  the  world  for 
all  men  to  see  and  all  competing  nations 
to  reckon  with.  The  road  to  this 
achievement  follows  the  finger  posts  let- 
tered: Increased  Production. 

Meanwhile  compulsory  thrift,  as  a 
major  war  auxiliary  in  a  nation  basi- 
cally democratic,  whether  advanced  as 
a  theory  or  enacted  into  law,  is  not 
likely  to  succeed.  If  it  is  applied  in 
England,  it  will  pinch  the  individuals 
whose  earnings  are  withheld;  it  can 
hardly  affect  the  financial  situation  ex- 
cept in  a  minor  way.  In  view  of  the 
modern  inability  to  draw,  individually, 
a  line  between  luxury  and  necessity,  and 
from  every  other  indication  in  England, 
frugality  by  law  is  as  much  lost  to  the 
English-speaking  world  as  bond  service 
or  imprisonment  for  debt. 
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Red  Sides  . 
Black  Tread 


This  Lively,  Sure-footed,  Squegee-tread  of 
1916  black  "VELVET"  Rubberl 


PLENTY  of  ACTION  in  the  newblack 
"VELVET"  Rubber  tread  of  the 
1916  Diamond  Tire. 
'Stretchy  as  a  pure  rubber  band,— so  it 
will  yield  to  sharp  obstacles  on  the  road  with- 
out puncturing. 

'Springy  as  a  Baseball  which  rebounds 
from  the  Bat,— so  it  will  instantaneously  take 
up  the  millions  of  minor  vibrations  that  are 
beyond  the  capacity  of  steel  springs  to 
absorb. 

'Clingy  as  the  muscle-padded  foot  of  the 
Greyhound,— so  as  to  give  its  maximum  Trac- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  Friction. 

That's  the  newblack  "VELVET"  Rubber 
tread  in  1916  Diamond  Tires. 

Cut  a  sliver  off  it,  and  you'll  uncover  a 
surface  so  close-grained  and  shiny  that  it  looks 
like  a  facet  of  Flint. 

Stretch  it  thousands  of  times,  -  to  twice  or 
thrice  its  length,— but  you  cannot  tear  its 


DIAMOND 


fibres,  or  kill  its  capacity  for  immediate  re- 
coil. 


E LACK-TREADS,  with  Red-sides— so 
shall  you  /cno^t;  the  new  "VELVET" 
Rubber  Diamond  Tires  of  1916. 
Priced  so  reasonably  (notwithstanding  the 
rise  in  the  Rubber  Market)  that  you  will 
marvel  at  the  delivery  of  so  MUCH  Mileage,— 
so  MUCH  Liveliness, -such  WONDERFUL 
Response-to-Power,  —without  a  premium  price 
being  charged  for  all  these  premium  ad- 
vantages. 

"Velvet"  Rubber  is  now  used  in  (1916) 
Diamond  Auto  Tires, —Dmmowd  Inner  Tubes, 
— and  Diamond  Bicycle  Tires. 

You'll  find  that  its  use  multiplies  the 
Service  they  render,  without  increasing  their 
price  to  you. 

Test  out  the  new  "VELVET"  Diamond 
Tires,  and  see ! 


SQUEGEE 
(Non  -  Skid) 
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Power  Means  Success, 
Health  and  Pleasure 


Pupils  are  men 

and  woment 
ranging  in 
age  from 
14  to 


/CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION 

develops  sustaining  will 
power,  courage  power,  concen- 
trating power,  thinking  power, 
confidence   power,  dominant 
-power,  reasoning  power,  driv- 
ing power,  health  power  and 
personal  power.    It  increases 
the  digestive  power,  brain  power, 
heart  power,  lung  power,  the 
powers  of  living,  functioning,  be- 
ing and  success. 

The  Swoboda  System  makes  hu 
man  beings  more  alive,  more  effi- 
cient and  more  capable  of  respond- 
ing successfully  to  their  needs  and 
desires.    It  contains  the  secret 
of  success,  energy  and  health. 

Become  master  of  your  mind,  nervous  system,  brain  and 
digestive  system. 

Conscious  Evolution  makes  men  and  women  master  of  themselves  and 
others.    It  can  help  you  to  succeed,  as  it  has  surely  helped  others. 

Self-Evolution  eradicates  poverty  and  disease;  makes  the  weak 
stronger ;  the  sick  well  and  the  strong  stronger ;  the  keen  keener  and  the 
successful  more  successful. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  realize  that  hard  work  is  relative  ?  What  is  hard 
work  for  one  is  play  for  another.  Energy  makes  hard  work  easy.  Con- 
scious Evolution  creates  energy.  Fatigue  is  proof  that  you  need  energy. 
Conscious  Evolution  reduces  the  frictions,  troubles  and  burdens  of  life  to 
a  minimum,  and  increases  the  pleasures  and  successes  to  the  maximum. 

WHAT  OTHERS  HAVE  TO  SAY 

"Can't  describe  the  satisfaction  I  feel." 


"Worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  to  me  in  increased 
mental  and  physical  capacity." 

"I  have  been  enabled  by  yonr  .system  to  do  work  of 
jiiental  cliaraeter  previously  i^lpo^sible  for  nie." 

"I  was  very  skeptical,  now  am  pleased  with  results; 
have  gained  17  pounds." 

"The  very  first  lessons  began  to  work  magic.  In  my 
gratitude  I  am  telling  my  croaking  and  complaining 
friends.  "Try  Swoboda.'  " 

"Words  cannot  explain  the  new  life  it  imports  to  both 
body  and  brain." 

"It  reduced  my  weight  29  pounds,  increased  my  t  hest 
expansion  :j  inches,  reduced  my  waist  ti  inches." 

"I  cannot  rec<mimend  your  system  too  highly,  and  with- 
out flattery  believe  that  its  propasation  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  health  of  tlie  country." 


"My  reserve  force  makes  me  fee)  that  iiotliing  is  impos- 
sible, my  capacity  both  physically  and  mentally  is  increas- 
ing daily.*' 

"I  have  heard  your  system  highly  recommcndet)  for 
years,  but  1  did  not  realize  the  effectiveness  of  it  until  I 
tried  it.    I  am  ^lad  indeed  that  I  am  now  taking  it." 

"Your  system  developed  me  most  wonderfully." 

"I  think  your  system  is  wonderful.  I  thought  I  was  in 
the  best  of  physical  health  before  I  wrote  for  your  course, 
but  I  can  now  note  the  greatest  improvement  even  in  this 
short  time.  I  cannot  recommend  your  system  too  highly. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  refer  to  me." 

•'I  note  from  your  System  a  marked  strengthening  of 
my  will  power  and  concentration.  I  feel  the  interest  of 
life  much  more  keenly." 

"The  cigarette  habit  lia*  been  completely  mastered. 
Your  System  has  removed  the  craving  entirely." 

"Conscious  Evolution  did  more  for  me  than  all  of  the 
t(»bacco  cures  in  the  country." 


MY  NEW  COPYRIGHTED  BOOK  IS 
FREE.  It  explains  the  SWOBODA  SYS- 
TEM OF  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and 
the  human  body  as  it  has  never  been  ex- 
plained before.  It  will  startle,  educate,  and 
enlighten  you. 

My  book  explains  my  new  theory  of  the 
mind  and  body.  It  tells,  in  a  highly  inter- 
esting and  simple  manner,  just  what,  no 
doubt,  you,  as  an  intelligent  being,  have 
always  wanted  to  know  about  yourself. 

You  will  cherish  this  book  for  having  given  you  the 
first  real  understanding  of  your  body  and  mind.  It  shows 
how  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  superior  life;  it  ex- 
plains how  you  may  make  use  of  natural  laws  to  your 
own  advantage. 

My  book  will  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  your- 
self than  you  could  obtain  from  a  college  course.  The 
information  which  it  imparts  cannot  be  obtained  else- 
where at  any  price.  It  shows  the  unlimited  posxibilities 
for  you  through  conscious  evolution  of  your  cells;  it  ex- 
plains my  discoveries  and  what  they  are  doing  for  men 
and  women.  Thousands  have  advanced  themselves  in 
every  way  through  a  belter  realization  and  conscious  use 
of  the  principles  which  I  have  discovered  and  which  I  dis- 
close in  myfbook.  It  also  explains  the  dangers  and  after- 
effects of  exercise  and  of  excessively  deep  breathing. 

Write  today  for  my  FREE  BOOK  and  full  particulars 
before  it  slips  your  mind. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  at  least  to  learn  the  full  facts 
concerning  the  Swoboda  System  of  conscious  evolution 
for  men  and  women. 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA,  1919  Aeolian  Building,  Ne w York  City,  N.Y. 

Anyone  pretending  to  be  my  represenlative  is  a  fraud.    Beware  of  impostors. 
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she  was  Anglo-Saxon,  she  spoke  his 
speech,  she  smiled  into  his  eyes,  and  as 
he  walked  beside  her  to  the  elevator  he 
could  with  difficulty  keep  from  seizing 
her  hand. 

THEY  both  stopped  at  the  mail  rack, 
and  the  girl  took  out  from  her  box  a 
long  envelope.  "It's — it's  from  Mac- 
laren's,"  she  said  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
"Rejected,  of  course!" 

"Never  mind;  send  it  somewhere 
else,"  he  comforted  her  in  the  upper 
hall,  but  he  saw  coming  to  her  eyes  the 
tears  which  she  turned  away  to  hide. 

"Listen!"  he  cried.  "I've  had  my 
troubles,  too,  to-day.  Let's  go  on  a  spree 
to-night,  you  and  I.  Let's  tell  the  whole 
pack  of  'em  to  go  to  thunder,  and  just 
get  out  together  and  see  what  it  is  the 
folks  who  have  a  good  time  here  make 
out  of  this  town.  You  know  a  lot  of 
'em  r/o." 

She  faced  him  again.  "I'll  do  it,"  she 
said.  "I'll  be  dressed  in  twenty  min- 
utes. What's  more,  I  insist  on  contrii)- 
uting  my  share  of  the  cost.  I  can't 
afford  to — that's  why.  I  get  no  spring 
clothes  till  I  sell  a  story!" 

She  signaled  across  when  she  was 
ready,  beckoning  to  him  to  come,  and 
Roy  went  down  the  hall  to  get  her, 
tapping  on  her  door.  She  called  "Come 
in,"  and  he  found  her  dressed  in  her 
best,  with  a  low-cut  gown.  "Three 
years  old,"  she  said  with  a  shrug.  "I 
made  it  over  myself  since  Monday  to 
wear  to  some  opening  with  you  if  you 
ever  invited  me  again.  But  I — I  can't 
hook  it!" 

Roy's  fingers  trembled  as  he  fastened 
the  bodice  behind.  Hei'  hair  curled  de- 
liciously  on  the  nape  of  her  neck,  and 
there  was  a  subtle  fragrance  from  her 
that  affected  him  strangely.  When  she 
turned  to  thank  him,  her  color  high, 
their  eyes  met.  Then  she  laughed  and 
lifted  her  cloak  for  him  to  hold. 

They  dined  where  the  music  crashed 
and  the  Broadway  crowd  passed  in  and 
out,  w^here  dishes  rattled,  the  women's 
shoulders  gleamed,  and  noise  and 
blatant  expensiveness  blurred  the 
senses.  They  went  then  to  a  noted 
entertainment  where  a  misty  sea  of 
faces  gaped  with  a  certain  comic  unity 
of  expression  at  the  parade  of  half- 
nude  show  girls  on  the  stage  or  the 
runway,  and  the  music  kept  up  a  din 
of  nerve-irritating  syncopation. 

WHEN  they  went  out  his  companion 
v/as  silent.    "It — it  is  fascinating 
ly  unpleasant,"  she  presently  said. 

"It  is  a  great  New  York  institution," 
he  answered.  "If  you  tell  the  truth 
about  it,  you  get  into  trouble  with  the 
business  office!  We  must  go  now  to  a 
nice,  wicked  place  for  supper.  Do  you 
know  one?" 

"Don't  you?"  she  laughed. 
"I  usually  eat  at  Childs's  after  I've 
done  my  review  of  the  show,"  he  an- 
swered. 

They  chose,  finally,  a  cafe  of  reputed 
gayety,  ate  some  bad,  expensive  food, 
and  drank  a  bottle  of  good,  expensive 
wine,  while  the  cabaret  raged  and  the 
haughty  "show  girls"  and  "broilers"  of 
the  choruses  drifted  in  with  their  passe 
escorts,  and  out  on  the  dancing  floor 
between  the  tables  couples  danced.  It 
was  like  a  hazy  dream  of  silk-clad 
ankles,  of  white  shirt  fronts,  and  ever 
the  crash  of  dishes,  of  a  crowd  talking 
like  a  vast  buzz,  of  the  nerve-irritating 
beat  of  ragtime.  At  the  table  next  to 
them  a  man  leaned  across  and  took  a 
girl's  hand  in  his.  On  the  other  side 
a  girl  took  a  cigarette  from  her  lips 
while  her  companion  kissed  her.  Roy's 
companion  watched  it  all  with  dilating 
eyes.  "So  this  is  called  the  gay  life!" 
she  exclaimed  when  they  finally  wen+ 
out  into  the  cold  night  air. 

"Yes,  and  they  keep  it  up,  night 
after  night,"  said  he.  "They  are  the 
real  supermen — and  women!" 

He  hailed  a  cab. 

"Can  you  afford  it?  My  funds  are 
gone,"  she  said. 

"No.   Get  in,"  he  replied. 

The  cab  crossed  to  the  Avenue  and 
.'■.ped  south.  It  was  long  after  one 
o'clock.  The  girl  sank  wearily  back 
into  the  cushion  with  a  sigh.  Roy  put 
out  his  hand  and  took  hers.  She  did 
not  withdraw  it,  but  looked  up  at  him, 
and  he  saw  her  face  as  they  flashed 
under  an  arc  lamp.  It  was  passionate!^ 
wistful.  "We — we've  had  quite  a  spree ! 
she  said.  "I  nearly  forgot  my  poor 
little  story." 


It's  the 

cleaUy  sweet  sap 
of  the 

Sapota  Tree 

In  tropical  regions 
grows  theSapotalVee. 
Botanists  call  it  the 
'''Achras  Sapota.''  Its 
buds  turn  into  de- 
licious fruit.  It  yields 
a  creamy  sap  for 
Sterling  Gum. 

In  the  late  Fall  of 
the  year,  the  rainy  sea- 
son comes.  The  sap 
rises.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  is  tapped.  The 
milky  sap  flows  out, 
rich,  pure  and  clean. 

Then  they  boilitin- 
to  buff-colored  cakes. 
Thecakes  are  wrapped 
and  sent  to  the  Ster- 
ling Kitchens. 

As  you  enjoy  your 
Sterling  Gum,  remember 
theclean, sweet  sap  of  the 
Sapota  Tree.  Remem- 
ber the  gloved  hands 
that  guide  its  making 
into  Sterling  Gum. 

The  7  points  of  Ster- 
ling excellence  are: 


Point  1 — Crowded  with  flavor 
Point  2— Velvety  body — NoGrit 
Point  3 — Crumble- proof 
Point  4 — Sterling  Purity 
Point  5 — From  a  daylight  factory 
I|Oint  6 — Untouched  by  hands 


Point 


Sterlina 

CINNAMON  CUM 


Sterlina 

PEPPERMINT  GUM  *^ 


PEPPERMINT  IN  RED  WRAPPER 
CINNAMON  IN  BLUE  WRAPPER 


The  Sterling  Gum  Co..  Inc.,  New  York 
Tne  Sterling  Gum  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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"And  I,  that  I've  promised  to  kick 
my  conscience  in  the  face!" 

•'Those  peqjaJe  back  there — they— 
they  just  follow  their  instincts,  don't 
they?  Do  you  suppose  any  of  them 
had  to  forget?" 

"Perhaps  they  are  wise,"  said  Roy, 
"to  follow  their  instincts — who  knows?" 
His  fingers  tightened  on  hers,  and  he 
drew  a  little  closer.  His  instinct  was 
to  put  his  arm  about  her.  He  sud- 
denly wanted  to  crush  her  to  him.  And 
he  knew  that  she  knew  it.  But  some- 
thing held  him.  They  rode  on  in 
tingling  silence. 

THE  night-elevator  man  left  them  in 
the  dimly  lighted  corridor,  and  Roy 
walked  down  with  her  to  her  door.  She 
took  her  key  from  her  purse  and  opened 
it.  Then  she  took  off  her  glove  and  put 
out  her  hand.  It  was  almost  dark  at 
this  end  of  the  corridor.  Roy  held  her 
hand,  which  was  warm  in  his,  and  drew 
her  toward  him,  but  she  quickly  cau- 
tioned with  a  "No!"  as  she  looked  fur- 
tively into  the  corridor  and  drew  him 
inside  the  tiny  vestibule  to  her  room 
instead,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 
Then  suddenly  she  was  in  his  arms, 
and  their  lips  met. 

Slowly  his  arm  tightened  about  her; 
he  led  her  into  the  room.  The  gas  was 
turned  verv  low.  He  took  the  scarf 
tenderly  from  her  head  and  the  cloak 
from  her  shoulders.  He  tossed  his  own 
coat  and  hat  on  a  chair,  and  then  they 
were  again  in  each  other's  arms. 

She  escaped  from  him  presently  and 
ran  toward  her  window  to  pull  down 
the  shade.  "The  man  in  the  room  below 
might  see,"  she  said,  "or  your  own  other 
self  from  your  bedroom." 

When  she  came  back  to  him  she  was 
trembling.  So  was  he.  They  took  each 
other's  hands. 

"I  I  want  to  see  your  loveliness  bet- 
ter," he  whispered.  "May  I  turn  up 
the  gas?" 

"Xo— no— not  that,"  she  whispered, 
her  head  drooping,  her  whole  body  sink- 
ing toward  him. 

At  that  instant  his  nose  caught  an 
odor,  and  he  dropped  her  hands.  It  was 
the  geraniums!  She  looked  at  him 
quicklv,  surprised.  He  was  silent  a 
moment.  Then  he  said  slowly:  "Susan, 
dear— it  is  thrilling  to  say  those  words. 

_I  I  I  smell  your  red  geraniums, 

just  a«  I  used  to  smell  them  in  mother's 
south  window.    I— I— I'm  going  now! 

He  seized  his  hat  and  coat,  made  one 
hesitating  step  to  hold  her  in  his  arms 
again,  checked  himself,  and  almost  ran 
from  the  room. 

In  his  o-wn  apartment  he  sat  down 
breathless  and  stared  long  at  his  desk. 
So  this  was  New  York  again,  he  told 
him.seif,  that  had  driven  them  to  this 
brink!  And  he  really  loved  her— yes, 
he  knew  now  that  he  loved  her.  He 
pulled  paper  toward  him  and  wrote  a 
note,  tore  it  up,  wrote  another,  tore 
that,  and  finally  ended  simply  with  this: 
Dearest:  I  needn't  tell  you  that  I 
lore  yov.  I  must  have  loved  yon  from 
the  firnt.  Will  yon  marry  me,  and  we 
u-ill  fifjht  the  Town  together?  It  was 
love  Insft  nifjht,  our  love  for  each  other, 
dearext,  alwayH  believe  that!  I  am  go- 
infj  away  to-rnorrovj  till  Monday.  Have 
your  answer  for  me  vjhen  I  return. 

He  sealed  this  letter  and  crept  into 
the  bedroom.  There  was  no  light  on 
her  curtain.  He  stared  long  at  the 
blank  window.  He  had  asked  her  to 
marry  him !  And  six  hours  before  noth- 
ing had  been  farther  from  his  thoughts 
than  marriage.  He  felt  his  whole  life 
shaken.  Then  he  rang  up  the  night  man 
and  had  the  letter  put  in  her  box  below 
The  next  day  he  went  awav,  that  she 
might  not  have  to  meet  him  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  spent  a  restless  Sunday 
tramping  the  frozen  fields  of  Connecti- 
cut. On  Monday  morning  he  hastened 
back  and  almost  ran  through  the  door 
and  up  to  his  letter  box.  There  was  no 
note  there  from  her!  He  went  to  his 
room,  and  the  first  thing  that  met  his 
eye  was  her  box  of  geraniums  in  his 
window!  He  ran  to  them,  and  in  among 
the  leaves  was  a  note.  He  tore  it  open 
and  read : 

No,  you  dear,  kind  hoy,  I  can't  marry 
you.  After  I'm  gone,  and  you  think  it 
over,  you  vnll  see  why.  But  I'm  leav- 
ing you  the  red  geraniums.  Please  re- 
memher  me  as  the  girl  who  grew  them, 
the  kind  your  mother  had.  You  mustn't 
try  to  see  me,  truly  you  mustn't.  But 
if  the  geraniums  should  wither,  if  a 
mjm  can't  grow  them- — no,  not  even 
then!   Cood-hy.  SiJSAN. 


He  read  this  twice,  and  then  ran 
down  the  hall.  The  door  to  her  room 
stood  open — it  was  vacant!  He  went 
back  to  his  own  apartment  and  sat 
down  blankly  in  a  chair.  What  a  mess 
they  had  made  of  things!  Of  course 
she  didn't  want  to  see  him  again.  She 
probably  felt  that  he  could  not  look  on 
her  with  the  same  eyes  as  before.  She 
probably  thought  she  had  lost  some- 
thing precious  in  his  esteem.  No  doubt 
she  had  lost  something  precious  in  her 
own  esteem.  That  thought  hurt  him 
sorely.  Oh,  it  wasn't  true!  She  had 
lost  nothing.  Rather  it  had  all  been 
the  revelation  to  him  of  the  deep  in- 
stincts by  which  man  lives — or  perishes. 
How  could  he  tell  her  this?  What 
should  he  do?  He  ?n,».sf  tell  her,  and 
yet  he  must  for  a  time  respect  her  de- 
sire for  privacy.  He  once  more  wrote 
a  note  to  her  business  address. 

Dearest  [he  began] — /  shall  call  you 
dearest  because  you  will  always  he  that 
to  me  noiv — you  ■  shouldn't  have  gone 
away.  We  shall  both  be  lonelier  than 
ever  now,  for  we  shall  neither  of  us  for- 
get. I  am  not  going  to  come  to  you — 
not  yet.  I  am  going  to  let  you  find  out 
that  you  love  me  as  I  love  you.  Then 
I'll  come  for  you.  But  it  ivill  be  hard 
not  to  see  you  across  the  air  well,  to 
miss  your  dear  shadow  on  the  screen, 
your  handkerchiefs  on  the  pane  of  a 
Sunday!  You  think,  perhaps,  it  was 
just  loneliness,  the  influence  of  a  mood, 
the  pressure  of  the  Town — but  you  are 
wrong.  We  are  not  like  that,  you  and  I. 
It  icas  love,  dearest,  love! 

Then  he  watered  her  geraniums. 

She  made  no  answer  to  this  note,  and 
his  days  were  a  fever  of  disappoint- 
ment. But  he  stuck  to  his  resolution, 
though  he  grew  more  restless  for  her 
all  the  time,  and  went  through  his  tasks 
mechanically.  March  passed,  the  dirty 
snow  was  gone;  spring  had  suddenly 
warmed  the  air;  the  grass  was  green- 
ing in  the  park.  And  in  his  window 
the  last  bloom  had  withered  on  the  red 
geraniums,  and  the  plants,  for  all  his 
care,  looked  more  sickly  day  by  day.  It 
was  their  condition  which  decided  him. 
Though  he  laughed  at  himself  for  the 
thought,  he  could  not  get  away  from 
the  feeling  that  as  they  withered  she 
was  growing  unhappy,  or  even  sick. 
Finally  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He 
called  her  up. 

"Is  it  really  you!"  he  said  when  he 
heard  her  voice.   "How  are  you?" 

"I  am  well,"  he  heard  her  answer. 
"And  you?" 

"Never  mind  me.  The  geranium^s 
were  dying.  I  was  afraid.  I  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer." 

She  said  something  which  sounded 
like  "Silly,"  but  he  hastened  on: 

"I  can't  talk  on  the  phone.  To-mor- 
row's Sunday.  Meet  me  at  the  South 
Ferry  ticket  window  at  two,  can  you?" 

"I — I  don't  know." 

"All  right,  I'll  be  there.  Two  o'clock 
Oh,  good-by,  dear!  I  can't  say  another 
word  now!" 

He  hung  up  the  receiver  abruptly. 
There  was  a  lump  in  his  throat.  He 
sat  down,  amazed  at  his  own  emotion, 
and,  with  the  trivial  irrelevancy  of 
thought  at  such  moments,  he  reflected 
how  inadequate  the  drama  is  to  repre- 
sent such  subtleties  of  feeling. 

He  was  at  the  ferry  house  long  be- 
fore the  apnointed  hour,  watching  the 
stairs  of  the  L.  Almost  on  the  stroke 
of  two  she  appeared.  Roy  noted  with  a 
pang  of  sympathy  that  her  suit  was 
a  last  year's  model.  "She  hasn't  sold 
a  story  yet!"  he  thought.  Then  he 
ran  toward  her,  and  their  eyes  and 
hands  met.  "Oh,  I'm  glad  you  came!" 
he  cried. 

"So  am  I,"  she  answered  quietly,  and 
lifted  her  face  with  a  little  smile  to  his. 

THEY  watched  the  harbor  almost  in 
silence  as  the  boat  went  down  the 
bay.  Both  of  them  were  curiously  shy  of 
speech.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  bound 
for  some  spot  where  at  last  they  would 
be  alone  and  the  gates  of  communica- 
tion opened.  At  Staten  Island,  Roy  ten- 
derly helped  her  aboard  a  car,  and 
presently  they  got  out  at  the  old  church 
in  Richmond,  walked  through  the 
churchyard,  which  is  so  strangely  other- 
worldly in  the  hurly-burly  of  New 
York,  and  then  walked  down  a  country 
lane  for  perhaps  half  a  mile.  The  lane 
ended  on  a  wooded  knoll,  and  they  sat 
down  on  last  year's  dead  grass  and 
leaves.  Behind  them  was  an  abandoned 
cellar  hole  and  two  or  three  neglected, 
forgotten  gravestones.    At  the  foot  of 


.Reat  Jo^  for  (hmic 
JDotiers  \mo  ate  tireti 
of  mecl^amcal  music 

THE  FAD  for  instruments  that  play  music  automatically  has  developed  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  Music,  and  broadened  public  knowledge  of  the 
world's  great  musical  compositions. 

TODAY  thousands  of  people  have  the  earnest  desire  for  the  ability  to  play 
this  music  for  themselves.  It  is  too  long  a  journey  to  go  back  to  the  study 
of  notes  and  keys,  and  it  is  not  necessary.  There  is  a  wonderful  instrument 
that  does  all  the  mechanical  work  perfectly,  while  it  leaves  all  the  power  of 
artistic  expression  to  ihe  personal  taste  of  the  performer 


TlicI^EYto  tl)e  BOOL  ofMaBIC 


THIS  marvelous  instrument  responds  most 
exquisitely  to  every  feeling  and  emotion 
of  the  performer. 

WHILE  one  dreams  of  the  charming  old 
melody,  (he  music  seems  to  flovi'  into  the 
piano  through  the  player's  finger-lips.  When 
the  opera  inspires  the  performer,  the  Angeius 
enables  him  to  thunder  among  the  keys,  to 
sweetly  sing  the  arias,  or  trip  lightly  over  the 
sparkling  interludes. 


'Ct)i£(  T©onberful  instrument  \i 
Mnique  Hmong  paper #ianos 
in  its  l^ital  Hrtistic  Pofcoers 

IF  you  are  a  lover  of  Music  —  if  you  ever 
wish  that  you  could  play  like  some  of  the 
great  artists  that  you  have  heard — if  you 
wish  to  develop  to  the  fullest  the  artistic 
instincts  that  you  feel,  learn  more  about  the 
wonders  of  the  Angeius  Piano. 


Write  TODAY  for  handsomely  illustrated  Booklet  that  will  tell  you  and 
show  you  about  the  marvelous  facilities  that  are  possessed  alone  by  the 
Angeius,  and  also  learn  where  you  can  see  and  hear  the   nstrument  itself. 
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'Omnilfifl  — Please  send  me  IlluslraleJ  Booklet  about 
I  i     The  Angeius  Piano  and  name  of  Angeius  Dealer  nearest  to  my  home  : 

\  \     Name  -  

5 :  Address  
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Sunset  Service  Bureau  will  tell  you  anything  you  want  to  know 
about  routes,  resorts,  highways  and  hotels,  or_  business  and 
farming  opportunities  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  We'll  answer  your 
letter  about  such  things  without  charge ;  if  you'll  drop  a  dime  m 
the  envelope,  we'll  send  you  a  get-acquainted-copy  of  SUNSET. 


[VERY  DAY  out  here  we  do  a  lot  of 
things;  a  dip  in  the  Pacific ;  a  set  of 
tennis;  a  climb  on  foot  or  in  auto  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain  for  a  snowball  fight. 
SUNSET  has  to  interest  folks  who  have  all 
these  varied  interests;  naturally  we  re  in- 
teresting to  those  who  haven't.  tS  A  lot  of 
people  who  have  the  money  and  time  to 
get  the  most  out  of  life  live  here;  and 
nearly  all  of  them  read  SUNSET;  now  15c. 
a  copy,  $1.50  a  year.  Advertisers  please 
read  and  note. 

Sunset  Magazine 


I 
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A  Most  Effective 

Mouth  -  Wash  -  Dentifrice 

You  cannot  thoroughly  protect  your 
teeth  against  decay  by  polishing  their 
front  surfaces  with  powder  or  paste 
and  neglecting  the  other  surfaces. 

Brush  your  teeth  with  Listerine— the 
liquid  antiseptic;  then  thoroughly 
rinse  the  mouth  with  diluted  Listerine. 

This  treatment  will  clean  the  front 
surfaces  of  your  teeth,  remove  par- 
ticles of  food  from  between  the  teeth, 
and  protect  those  tooth  surfaces 
which  the  brush  cannot  cleanse. 


Listerine  Has  Many  Uses 

as  a  general  household  antiseptic 
—to  prevent  the  infection  of  small 
cuts  and  wounds — for  purposes 
of  personal  hygiene  and  in  the 
care  of  children.  These  and  other 
uses  are  described  in  an  attractive 
booklet,  lithographed  and  illus- 
trated, which  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request. 

Listerine  is  sold  everywhere  in 
original  packages— round  bottles 
in  brown  wrappers. 

Four  Sizes:  15c,  25c,  50c  and  $1. 00 

Manufactured  only  by 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


There's 
something 
about  them 
youll  like- 


MM  Herbert  . 

Tareyton 

London  Ci^arett 


Herbert  Tarevton  London  Smoking  Mixture 
'k  PoundSO'  • —  Sample  upon  request 
FalkTobacco  Co.  J4West45'^StNev^l)dL. 


THE  "AN Y-W EIGHT' • 
Water  Ballast  Lawn  Roller 
is  necessary  to  a  beautiful  lawn. 
Adjustable  from  light  weight  for  soft 
spring  sod  to  heavy  and  still  heavier, 
as  demanded  by  summer  drought. 
Simply  fill  it  with  water-" At2y. 
IVeiglit"— in  one  minute. 

Eighteen  sizes  orstyles— oue  or  Iwo 
acetylene  sectiims  made  from  hit'li 
carbon  steel  and  with  anti-turf-tear- 
ing round  eiltres  —  jiositively  non- 
rusting  water  entrances  and 
drums  —  adjustable  ten- 
sion handle  counterpoise 
weights  —  our  new  roller 
bearing  makes  this  ma- 
chine the  easiest  running 
of  rollers. 

Bend  for  free  eatalogw  or  foe 
in  stamps  for  tK-atise  tm  "Care 
of  if 


WILDER-STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO..  Boi  4.  Monroe,  Mich. 


WHITE  HOUSE 


Fragrant— Delicious 
^Satisfactory 


In  1, 2.  and  3-lb. 

sealed  tin  cans  only. 
Never  sold  in  bulk. 


SUITS  WHEN  OTHERS  DISAPPOINT 


the  slope,  across  a  brook,  they  could 
see  a  freshly  plowed  field  beyond  a 
tangled  stone  wall,  and  the  end  of  a 
farm  outbuilding.  Off  beyond  this  field 
were  the  misty  spaces  of  a  great  salt 
marsh.  They  might  have  been  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  Manhattan  instead  of 
within  the  city  limits.  A  song  sparrow 
was  singing  in  a  near-by  thicket.  Far 
out  on  the  mar.shes  they  heard  the  bark 
of  a  gun.  The  air  was  .still  and  sweet. 
And  suddenly  they  looked  again  in  each 
other's  faces,  and  Roy  put  out  his  hand, 
taking  hers  and  lifting  it  reverently  to 
his  lips.  She  just  touched  his  hair  with 
her  other  hand,  stroking  it  gently. 

"You  do  love  me?"  he  whispered. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  quietly.  "I  can- 
not help  it.  I  told  myself  over  and  over 
that  I  shouldn't.  It  was  loneliness  that 
drew  us  together.  It  was  loneliness 
that  made  you — shall  I  say  pity  me? 
We — we — we  were  pragmatists,  and  we 
should  have  parted  again  and  forgotten. 
But  I  couldn't  forget.  And  when  I 
heard  your  voice  yesterday  I  almost 
choked  with  happiness  becau.se  I  knew 
you  couldn't  forget  either.  Something 
told  me  that." 

"Strange,"  said  he.  "/  was  almost 
choking  too.  Oh,  Susan,  we  do  love 
each  other  so!" 

THEY  leaned  together  and  kissed  each 
other  gravely,  sweetly,  and  then  they 
sat  in  perfect  silence,  their  hands 
clasped,  and  when  they  looked  again 
in  each  other's  eyes  they  were  both 
near  to  tears,  and  the  girl  did  suddenly 
weep,  and  buried  her  face  on  his  shoul- 
der. It  was  that  supreme  moment  of 
love  when  its  happiness  seems  almost 
too  sweet  to  bear. 

But  Roy  was  a  man,  and  presently 
he  desired  to  speak  of  their  love,  to  go 
over  the  curious  paths  tlhey  had 
traveled.   "That  night—"  he  began. 

But  she  laid  her  lips  on  his  and  shook 
her  head.  "No,  darling,"  she  whispered. 
"Not  even  you  must  talk  of  that.  It — 
it  isn't  that  I  ever  want  to  forget  it, 
dear — but — but —  Hold  my  hand  now 
as  if  I  were  your  sister." 

It  was  a  long  while  later  that  they 
rose  to  go,  wandering  back  up  the  lane 
to  the  old  church,  with  faces  that  would 
have  betrayed  their  secret  had  their 
fingers  not  been  linked  when  they 
turned  a  corner  and  met  a  party  of 
men  and  women  out  for  a  stroll.  The 
strangers  smiled  at  Susan's  blushes. 

They  rode  back  to  New  York  on  the 
bow  of  the  ferryboat,  the  mortared 
Andes  of  the  lower  town  growing  more 
and  more  distinct  out  of  the  April  haze 
as  they  drew  near,  with  the  low  after- 
noon sun  making  a  flame  of  the  west- 


ern windows  of  those  Babylonic  towers 
which  rear  up  story  upon  story  into 
the  air,  too  huge  for  mortal  hands  to 
have  built,  the  fantastic  upheavals  of 
a  Cyclop's  dream. 

"How  beautiful  the  great  town  is!" 
Roy  exclaimed.  "Look  at  those  canon 
slits  of  black  .shadow,  tho.se  dazzling 
towers,  those  whipping  flags,  and  over 
there  to  the  ea.st  the  exqui.site  leap  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge!  Who  would  think 
that  anything  so  magnificent  could  be 
so  spiritually  mean?" 

Susan  was  leaning  against  his  arm. 
"I  think,  dear,"  she  said,  "that  we  have  , 
personified  the  Town  too  much,  some-  ||| 
thirig  the  way  the  Germans  do  their 
nation.  Those  great  skyscrapers  look 
like  a  mountain  range,  and  after  all 
they  are  but  another  phenomenon  of 
nature.  Man  is  a  part  of  nature,  they 
used  to  teach  us  in  college,  though  I 
never  knew  then  quite  what  they  meant. 
The  city  can  no  more  make  us  heroes 
or  cowards,  good  or  bad,  happy  or  un- 
happy, than  can  the  desert  or  the  forest, 
or  the  little  home  town.  Such  things 
are  in  our  own  souls.  I've  been  think- 
ing a  lot  about  it  lately.  What  the  city 
can  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  make  us 
forget  the  neighborly  equation,  not  so 
rnuch  because  everybody  here  is  out  for 
himself,  either,  as  because  one  doesn't 
have  neighbors  in  New  York." 

"Perhaps,"  Roy  answered.  "But  I 
can't  get  over  a  feeling  that  something 
about  the  Town,  its  hurry  and  scramble 
and  selfishness,  reacts  on  the  souls  of 
the  millions  who  dwell  in  it.  It's  a  place 
of  big  buildings  and  petty  plays,  of 
aspiring  towers  and  groveling  ideals. 
But  what  do  I  care  for  the  Beast  now! 
I  have  you!  Go  on,  Beast,  do  your 
worst!  You  can't  touch  us  now — to- 
gether we  ai-e  too  much  for  you!" 

And  only  half  in  jest  he  "shook  his 
fi.st  at  lower  Manhattan. 

Susan  laughed  softly.  "I  wanted  you 
to  say  that,"  she  said.  "Life  will  be 
quite  different — at  least  for  me.  Now 
I  can  put  that  love  interest  into  my 
stories !" 

"And  I,"  said  Roy,  "can  look  out  on 
the  Town  through  the  leaves  of  a  red 
geranium." 

"The  kind  mother  used  to  grow?"  she 
whispered. 

He  squeezed  her  fingers  tenderly  as 
they  rose  to  follow  the  crowd  across  the 
gangplank. 

WHEN  they  reached  Battery  Park, 
they  saw  that  the  sunset  was  red 
over  the  Jersey  docks,  and  through  the 
western  cross  streets  the  light  streamed 
into  the  deep  rift  of  Broadway,  filling  it 
with  a  translucent  haze  of  amethyst. 


"The  One  a  Pharisee" 


Continued  from  page  11 


review.  He  started  to  speak  once,  but 
did  not.  The  colonel's  eyes  were  closed, 
and  his  molten  heart  was  cooling. 
Hale  walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
into  the  dirty  alley,  then  came  back, 
touched  the  square  old  shoulder  lightly, 
and  said:  "Well,  colonel,  it's  done — 
the  great  transaction's  done."  He 
smiled  down  into  the  big,  troubled  face 
and  went  on:  "I'm  going  to  quit!" 

The  colonel's  face  glowed  in  a  warm 
smile,  and  Hale  cried  quickly:  "Will  you 
forget  this,  colonel?    Please  forget  it!" 

Suddenly  the  old  form  rose,  the  old 
arms  went  out,  and  the  great  hands 
clasped  the  small  white  hands  at  the 
younger  man's  side,  and  the  bull  voice 
of  the  colonel  roared : 

"No,  no,  no!  By  the  Eternal,  I'll  not 
forget  it — not  till  the  Lord  swaps  my 
memory  for  the  peace  that  passeth  un- 
derstanding." 

Thus  vdth  clasped  hands  the  two  men 
stood  by  the  window  looking  into  the 
alley,  and  from  the  filth  below  rose  a 
pathway  to  the  stars  for  both  their  eyes. 

THE  next  day,  when  the  story  of  the 
closing  of  Caleb  Hale's  gambling  room 
was  in  many  mouths,  Caleb  Hale  shook 
the  dust  of  the  town  from  his  feet. 
Every  association  of  Pleasant  Ridge 
sickened  him.  He  hungered  for  a  new 
environment,  and  partly  following  the 
gambler's  superstition  that  luck  lay  in 
the  mine,  and  partly  because  the  mine 
was  the  only  thing  on  earth  he  could 
call  his  own  with  even  tolerable  honesty, 
he  turned  blindly  to  Cripple  Creek. 
Now,  Cripple  Creek  a  generation  ago 
was  the  capital  of  the  vialdest  mining 
district  in  the  world.  From  all  over 
the  earth  men  were  hurrying  there  with 
golden  dreams — dreams  of  cheating 
Providence  by  obtaining  through  sheer 
luck  that  empty  mastery  over  men  and 


events  and  destiny  that  money  seems 
to  bestow.     So  Cripple  Creek,  where 
ten  thousand  men  were  assembling  with 
no  thought  but  each  for  himself,  was 
as  near  the  depths  of  the  lowest  hell  as 
»  place  often  gets  in  this  world.  Into 
this  maelstrom  of  ravenous  selfishness 
■ — cruel  as  war  and  merciless  as  ava- 
rice— came  Caleb  Hale,  with  a  deed  to 
a  prospect  hole  that  punctured  a  slice 
of  a  golden  mountain.    And  no  Childe 
Roland  to  a  darker  tower  ever  came. 
At  first  the  very  grossness  of  the  gam- 
bling protected  Hale.    He  knew  it  was 
gambling.     Every  transaction  of  the 
day  about  him  he  knew  was  a  bet,  and 
he  avoided  it.    By  way  of  penance  he 
took  two  men  out  on  to  his  mountain, 
tried  building  a  cabin  where  they  might 
work  with  him,  and  thought  in  some 
vague,  impractical  way  that  he  would 
be  a  pick-and-shovel  miner*.     But  he 
found  that  he  was  not  bred  for  the  job, 
and  while  his  cabin  was  slowly  going 
up,  the  thousands  of  gopher  holes  pock- 
ing  the   mountainsides   were  coming 
closer  and  closer  to  him,  and  the  proved 
area  of  paying  ore  was  edging  week  by 
week  nearer  to  Hale's  claim.    One  day 
a  great  seam  of  gold,  almost  lewd  in  its 
richness,  was  uncovered  directly  across 
the  gulch   from   Hale's  cabin.  That 
night  the  whole  district  got  blind  drunk 
— some  with  whisky,  some  with  gold, 
and  some  with  the  heat  of  the  game — 
and  they  offered  Hale  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  his  claim.    But  the  lithe, 
steely-eyed  little  man  in  gray  tweed, 
with  his  white  hat  shading  a  hard  face, 
wrinkling  even  in  its  thirties,  shook  his 
head,  trudged  over  to  his  cabin,  and 
went  to  bed. 

"It  was  not,"  he  wrote  to  the  colonel 
that  night  by  his  kerosene  lamp,  "be- 
cause I  think  I  can  get  more — I  know 
it's  not  worth  that — but  I  know  Caleb 
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Cowwissiover 
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When  roads  are  built  in  your 
community  build  of  concrete  and 
you  will  have  roads  that  are  perma- 
nent, satisfactory,  inexpensive  to 
maintain ;  roads  that  will  increase 
values,  reduce  the  cost  of  hauling 
and  serve  you  every  day  in  the  year. 

Read  what  H.J.  Kuelling,  County 
Highway  Commissioner,  of  Mil- 
waukee County,  Wisconsin,  said : 

"Our  idea  of  concrete  roads,  gen- 
erally, for  country  road  construc- 
tion, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  out 
of  approximately  forty-two  miles  of 
road  to  be  built  in  1915,  we  will 
build  about  thirty-nine  miles  of  con- 
crete. As  shown  by  our  report,  the 
increase  in  traffic  is  very  marked, 
and  without  a  doubt  there  is  also  a 
very  marked  increase  in  property 
values  and  general  prosperity  along 
the  roads." 

If  there  is  anything  you  want  to 
know  about  the  cost  and  mainte- 
nance, haulage  statistics,  repairs,  etc., 
of    the  Milwaukee 
CountyC 'on Crete  Roads, 
write  to  Mr.  Kuelling 
personally  at  his  office 
in  the  l^ereles  Building, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


A  Streti  h  of  (he  B/iii'  .\foiind  Coiicrclt'  Road,  Milu<atikcc  Comity,  Wisconsin 


86  Miles  of  Concrete  Roads 

in  Milwaukee  County,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

ERE  are  a  few  facts  about  the  concrete  roads  of  Milwaukee 
County,  Wisconsin,  that  are  of  national  interest.  Read  them 
carefully  and  remember  them  the  next  time  roads  are  discussed  in 
yourcommunity.  Better  yet,  tear  out  this  page;  it's  worth  keeping. 

Concrete  roads  are  hard,  permanent  roads  constructed  of  sand 
and  hard  crushed  stone  or  pebbles  cemented  permanently  together 
with  Portland  cement  into  an  even,  solid  wear-proof  surface.  Unlike  other 
"improved"'  roads  in  which  the  broken  stone  is  merely  pressed  together,  the 
concrete  road  hardens  with  age  into  a  monolithic  mass  which  is  unaffected  by 
the  summer  heat  or  the  spring  flood  and  resists  the  wear  of  traffic.  Cement- 
bound  roads  will  not  "run"  in  hot  weather,  automobiles  will  not  lick  up  and 
remove  the  binder.  Cement  is  a  permanent  binder  and  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  road. 

In  four  years  there  have  been  built  in  Milwaukee  County  over  86  miles 
of  concrete  roads.  These  roads  have  been  built  after  the  most  exhaustive 
investigation,  and  in  preference  to  any  other  type  of  road.  In  1915,  out  of 
approximately  42  miles  of  new  roads  over  39  miles  were  built  of  concrete. 

Milwaukee  County  has  much  in  common  with  every  community— its  roads 
extend  from  the  city  far  out  into  the  country,  the}^  receive  every  kind  of 
traffic,  wagons,  automobiles,  motorcycles,  carriages,  and  heavy  city  trucks. 
The  concrete  roads  of  Milwaukee  County  have  increased  property  values, 
reduced  hauling  costs,  and  reduced  road  taxes  for  repairs  and  maintenance. 
They  give  satisfactory  service  every  season  of  the  year,  in  every  kind  of 
weather.  They  are  unaffected  by  the  hardest  travel,  free  from  holes  and 
ruts,  dustless  in  Summer,  dry  and  mudless  in  the  Spring,  open  all  Winter. 
Why  not  build  of  concrete  in  your  County  ? 

In  New  York  State,  the  cost  of  the  16-foot  concrete  roads,  based  on  200 
miles  laid  under  all  conditions  in  1914  and  1915,  averaged  $9,500.00  per  mile 
for  all  concrete  work  and  surfacing.  Including  drainage,  grading,  etc.,  the 
total  cost  varies  from  $12,000.00  to  $15,000.00  per  mile.  Ordinary  macadam 
r3ads  cost  about  $9,000.00  per  mile;  but  macadam  is  not  a  permanent  road. 
It  will  soon  rut  and  wear,  the  binder  will  wash  out,  or  be  sucked  out  bv 
passing  vehicles,  running  the  maintenance  cost  into  large  flgures. 

llie  concrete  road  is  iiiexiieiislve  to  niaintuiii.  I  he  figures  from  the  1915  report  of  the  Count)' 
Highway  Conitnissioner  of  Milwaukee  County  siiow  an  average  repair  and  maintenance  cost  of 
but  .$58.00  per  mile  per  year.  Out  of  this  small  sum  approximately  .$2.'^. 00  per  mile  has  been  ex- 
pended for  the  maintenance  of  road  shoulders,  etc.,  leaving  the  actual  road  maintenance 
cost  but  $35.00  per  mile. 

When  concrete  roads  are  properly  laid  this  low  maintenance  cost  is  not  unusual  but  customary. 
I  he  combined  maintenance  and  repair  costs  on  improved  roads,  otherthan  concrete,  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  for  eight  years  averaged  .$608.00  per  mile. 


.^1^  ■■■1 

I N     rv  I 

FOR  PERMANENCE 


Our  well  illii.strated  and  informa- 
tive booklet  "Portland  Cement 
Concrete  Highways"  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge  on  request,  and  we 
invite  correspondence  relative  to 
concrete  road  construction  and 
maintenance 


Southwestern  Life  Bldg., 
Dalian,  Texan 


1418  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago 


Rialto  Building 
San  Francisco 


Commerce  Building 
Kansas  City 
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Hoosier' a  unrivaled  convenience  won  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama- Pacific  Expoaition, 
San  Franciaco 


Business  System  in  the  Home 


Hoosier  Kitchen  Cabinets  are 
women's  greatest  aid  in  "business 
managing"  the  home.  Men  who 
expect  the  household  allowance 
to  go  'round  should  tell  their 
wives  how  they  can  buy  the 
Hoosier  for  only  $  I  a  week. 

There  are  styles  for  large  and 
small  kitchens,  new  homes  and 
apartments. 

The  Hoosier  systematizes  kitchen 
work  and  keeps  women  young  and  at- 
tractive because  it  lets  them  sit  down  to 


prepare  the  meals,  with  all  supplies  and 
utensils  at  fingers'  ends. 

Home  builders  and  architects  nowa- 
days specify  the  Hoosier  because  it 
saves  space  and  money. 

Hoosier  has  40  inventions  that  save 
women  labor.  Yet  our  prices  are  low 
because  we  are  building  for  as  many 
homes  as  any  five  makers  combined. 

Go  see  the  new  Roll  Door  model  to- 
day. If  you  don't  know  the  name  of  the 
Hoosier  store  in  your  town,  write  us  for 
our  new  book  about  Hoosiers  with  Mrs. 
Christine  Frederick's  hints  for  simplify- 
ing your  kitchen  work. 

It's  FREE.    Write  today. 


THE  HOOSIER  MFG.  CO.,  163  Colman  Street.  Newcastle.  Ind. 


You  Can  Get  5000  Miles  More  Service 

out  of  them  by  '*  half-soling  "  them  with  Durable  Steel 
Studded  Treads.  European  Motorists  have  been  doing 
this  for  the  past  three  years  and  getting  from  10,000 
to  15.000  miles  from  one  set  of  tires.  In  eight  months 
over  30,000  American  Motorists  have  followed  their 
example  and  are  saving  $50  (o  $200a  .vpiir  in  tire  expense. 
Wp  nolivoi-  Vraa  without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay 
»fC  L/CUVCr  rrec  th<- express  and  allow  you  to  be 
the  judge.  nilKARI/K  TRKADS  double  the  life  of  your 
tires  and  are  sold  under  a  signed  guaranice  tor  ii.OOO 
ntSleH  nlfbuut  punetiire.  Applied  in  your  own  garage  in 
thirty  minutes. 
\  .Snorial  nie<>niinf  off^etl  to  motorists  in  new 
M  k>peCiai  LFISCOUni  territory  on  first  shipment  dl- 
%  i  rect  from  factory. 

MAIL  TODAY— SAVE  THE  DISCOUNT 

1^    The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co.  * 

mm  38  Tread  BHb-,  Denver,  Colo.  C8  Transporlalion  B.'d?,,  Chicago 
m  83  Woolworlh  BIdg.,  New  York 

Q      Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  without  obligation, 
full  intormatiun,  sample,  guarantee,  etc. 


NAME  

ADDRESS. 


My  tiro  sizfs  are  

IB  B  B  B  B  B 


Born  A 
Cripple 


Helen  Martin cameto  the  McLain  Orthopedic 
Sanitarium  after  being  operated  upon  and 
wearing  a  plaster  cast  without  satisfactory 
results.  Her  mother  says: 
Helen's  foot  is  now  straight  and  strong.  She 
doesn't  limp,  and  you  see  by  her  picture  how 
happyshenowis — andsoaml.  I  willalways 
recommend  your  Institution  and  answer 
any  letters  about  what  you  did  for  Helen. 

MRS.  B.  MARTIN, Westboro,  Wise. 
Write  Mrs.  Martin  and  ask  questions, 

FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

This  private  Institution  is  exclusively  devot- 
ed to  treating  children  and  young  adults 
afflicted  with  Club  Feet,  Spinal  Diseases  and 
Curvature.  Infantile  Paralysis,  Hip  Disease, 
Bow  Legs,  Wry  Neck.  etc. 
Write  for  our  book,  "Deformities  and  Paral- 
ysis—also Book  of  References.    Both  free. 

The  McLain  Orthopedic  Sanitarium 
857  Aubert  Ave.   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Hale.  If  he  had  that  much  money  in 
cash  all  the  devils  from  the  pit  would 
be  pulling  him  into  this  fiendish  game. 
I  invested  some  money  here  six  months 
ago  in  a  few  little  houses  in  the  resi- 
dence part  of  town — in  what  seemed  to 
be  a  legitimate  investment — and  now' 
they  have  doubled  and  trebled  in  value, 
and,  as  rents  have  mounted,  I  am  hav- 
ing other  little  houses  crowded  into  the 
vacant  spaces  between  the  first  houses. 
I've  got  to  a  point  now  where  I  can 
walk  through  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  poker  rooms  without  having  to  grab 
my  pockets  and  run.  But  that's  because 
my  stake  is  small;  I  know  my  size — 
fifty  thousand  would  get  me." 

THREE  months  later,  when  the  great 
shaft  house  had  risen  across  the 
gulch  and  the  Golden  Circle  was  .ship- 
ping ore,  men  knew  that  the  flint- 
visaged  little  man  whom  Cripple  Creek 
tradition  had  marked  as  the  gambler  of 
Pleasant  Ridge  had  refused  in  the  calm 
course  of  things  fir-st  one  hundred  thou- 
sand and  then  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  his  claim. 

And  Pleasant  Ridge  knew  it  too. 
Charley  Herrington  had  come  out  to 
Cripple  Creek  in  his  private  car  ex- 
pressly to  advise  Caleb  to  sell  the  claim 
— and  lend  Herrington  the  money. 
Boyce  Kilworth  had  written  Hale  a 
long,  friendly,  congratulatory  letter, 
suggesting  that  he  was  now  on  the 
road  to  success,  and  filing  many  a  wise 
saw  that  grated  on  Caleb's  mental  ears. 
But  Caleb  Hale  collected  his  rents  and 
sent  home  an  allowance  to  Vashti,  his 
wife,  and  to  little  Dick.  For  a  long 
line  of  New  England  Hales  told  him 
that  Cripple  Creek  was  no  place  for  a 
mother  and  child.  Shafts  went  down, 
shaft  houses  rose,  great  dumps  were 
spewed  out  on  the  hill  near  him.  On 
his  side  of  the  gulch  long  wagon  trains 
of  ore  filed  across  his  claim,  and  still 
he  lived  in  his  cabin,  looked  after  his 
little  property,  and  rather  enjoyed  being 
regarded  as  a  madman  in  the  bedlam 
about  him.  Special  writers,  "doing 
Cripple  Creek"  for  the  Eastern  press, 
wrote  pieces  about  Caleb  Hale— "The 
madman  of  Gold  Gulch,''  one  writer 
called  him— and  Vashti  brought  these 
papers  containing  the  articles  about 
Caleb  to  the  "Globe"  office.  The  articles 
were  reprinted,  and  Pleasant  Ridge, 
hearing  that  Caleb  Hale  had  refused 
two  hundred  thousand  in  cash  for  his 
claim,  gasped  and  began  to  consider 
thb  propriety  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Hale. 
Mrs.  Kilworth,  divinely  sent  of  Boyce, 
did  call  on  her  stepsister-in-law,  and 
certain  other  angels  of  social  mercy, 
also  providentially  sent  from  the  Kil- 
worth bank,  darkened  the  doorway  of 
the  Hale  home,  and  Mrs.  Hale,  dressed 
like  Constitution  Street  during  a  fair, 
called  at  the  "Globe"  oflfice  to  get  these 
visits  into  the  society  columns. 

And  then  one  fair  day  in  spring 
came  a  telegram  from  Denver  to  the 
"Globe"  announcing  that  Caleb  Hale, 
known  as  the  madman  of  Gold  Gulch, 
had  at  last  sold  his  famous  claim, 
"The  Son  of  a  Gamboleer,"  to  the  Strat- 
ton  interests  for  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.  The  telegram  made  a  tremen- 
dous sensation  in  Pleasant  Ridge,  and 
the  Hale  myth,  gilded  by  time  and 
diamond-crusted  with  Hale  virtues,  was 
revived  in  the  town. 

IN  the  meantime  Boyce  Kilworth  had 
plodded  into  his  late  forties  thinking, 
aspiring,  living  in  terms  of  money. 
And  because  he  had  squeezed  all  the 
nobility  of  life  into  a  minute  7  per 
cent  schedule  he  had  gradually  become 
used — calloused  maybe — to  a  habit  of 
clipping  off  any  annoying  moralities 
that  stuck  out  and  spoiled  the  sym- 
metry of  his  little  edifice.  So  in  secret 
his  scissors  were  busy — busier  than 
even  he  realized.  He  kept  a  double 
ledger  account  with  God,  entering  noth- 
ing but  cash  on  either  side.  There  were 
times  when  Kilworth  could  not  help 
feeling  that  his  account  was  in  the  red; 
that  he  must  pay  more  money  to  God 
in  the  way  of  church  donations,  public 
benevolences,  and  other  cash  items.  But 
God  had  not  seemed  to  require  interest 
on  the  overdraft,  and  often  Kilworth, 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  had  balanced  the 
books  by  visioning  under  it  "to  net  loss" 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  debit  column 
"to  net  profit,"  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
He  had  grown  into  a  portly,  sleek- 
jowled  man,  with  a  face  entirely  un- 
wrinkled  except  by  fat ;  a  man  of  eminent 
respectability.  Gray  hair  covered  his 
large  head,  and  he  had  reduced  his 
graying  beard  to  a  mustache  which  still 
retained  its  black.  He  was  amiable  to 
the  point  of  geniality,  and  his  stock  of 
jokes  was  so  well  known  in  the  bank 


TIKE  most  well-dressed 
'**'men,  Henry  B. 
Walthall,  tKe  eminent 
Essanay  star,  wears 

RflRlS  G/IRTERS.    He  is 

just  as  exacting  atout 
tke  appearance  of  Kis 
ankles  as  witK  every 
otlier  detail  of  Kis  attire. 

25  and  50  cents 

Me  nwho  wear  these  guaranteed 
garters  Icnow  how  neatly,  snugly 
and  securely  their  socks  are  held 
up.  The  name  P/1RIS  is  on  the 
hack  oi  the  shield  so  you  can 
easily  identify  them. 

A.    Stein  Co. 
Chicago  New  Yo  r  k 

V'  "^^l)  G/IRTERS 

js.       No  metal 
can  touch  you 


MOORE'S  Y°EAF^  SYSTEM 

In  use  in  more  than  200,000  offices 

Our  FREE  Book 
MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

is  a'practical  book  of  160  pages  of  information  of  great 
value  to  every  one  interested  in  office,  faclory,  store, 
bank  or  outdoor  record  keeping. 

Illustrates  and  describes  40  different  forms  for 
short  cuts  in  Loose  Leaf  Records  of  all  kinds. 
Tkic  Rnnlf  Vroa  when  request  is  on  your  business  let- 
inib  DOOK  rree  i^^head.  Write  now  for  your  copy. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 
932  Stone  Street 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Sook  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  ni-pagre  book 
on  "The  Power  of  Law  Training."  It  carries 
a  vital  and  inspiring  messasre  to  evety  ambitious 
man.  FiDd  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 
the  law  trained  man.  Find  out  how  you  can  learn 
from  masters  of  the  law  riKht  in  your  own  home. 
No  obligations.   The  book  isabsolutely  FREE, 

Write  Today-°pTc".'«duced'p^f?fJSer" 

American  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
2  363  Manhattan  Bidg.   Chicago,  ILUnois 


Convert  Your  Bicycle Motor-Cycle 

Motor  fir«  any  wheel.  Best.  Most  Relia- 
ble. Kest  hill  climlier.  More  Steffeys  in 
use  thrtii  till  ollxT^.    Stamp  for  rirculars, 

 Sleffey  Mfg.  Co..  5025  Brown  Sireel.  Phila..  Pa, 

UNITARIANISM.  ^^11:1 

iiilfrpi  Ht.MliDM  of  rt-litrioii  .'  Send  for  FREE  literature. 
Associate  Department  B,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Kass- 
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Ind  at  the  sheet-metal  mill — the  mill 
hat  had  grown  from  shed  to  shed  until 
•  had  become  almost  a  "plant" — and 
t  the  church  board  meetings,  and  also 
>  the  Associated  Charities  Board,  the 
•ommercial  Club,  and  the  county  cen- 
)-al  committee  of  his  party,  that  his 
ssociates  could  list  the  whole  jokelogue 
rem  memory.  They  were  mostly  money 
tories  about  the  blundering  Irishman 
ind  the  sharp  Jew,  and  these  stories 
vere  highly  proper,  if  not  very  funny. 
Jut  they  were  standard  stock,  and 
veryone  knew  when  and  how  to  laugh 
it  them.  He  built  up  in  his  heart  an 
mage  of  himself  as  a  burden  bearer, 
ind  liked  to  condone  with  himself  about 
he  crushing  weight  of  other  people's 
)urdens  that  bent  his  shoulders.  Occa- 
iionally  his  self-pity  found  its  way  into 
lis  talks,  short,  noncommittal,  reticent 
itterances — dull  and  colorless,  that 
•ould  hardly  be  called  conversations; 
3ut  burden-bearing  was  one  of  his  fa- 
.•orite  themes  in  these  laconic  utter- 
inces.  He  bore  Congressman  Ladgett's 
jurdens,  and  that  worthy  soul  never 
lad  to  decide  how  to  cast  a  vote. 
Boyce  Kilworth,  consulting  with  an 
:>ffice  in  New  York  on  lower  Broad- 
way, always  told  Ladgett  how  to  vote. 
The  banker  bore  Tony  Delaney's  bur- 
dens, so  that  in  a  convention  Tony 
never  had  to  worry  about  what  issues 
he  should  support  nor  what  candidates 
he  should  favor;  he  got  these  things  on 
a  slip  of  paper  from  the  back  room  of 
the  bank  just  before  the  convention 
assembled,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  round  up  the  delegations  and  carry 
out  the  program.  At  the  sheet-metal 
mill  it  was  the  same;  Boyce  Kilworth 
knew  the  market.  He  sold  the  output, 
paid  the  pay  roll,  bore  the  burden,  and 
took  the  profits.  And  all  his  burden-  I 
bearing  in  one  way  or  another  seemed 
to  bring  him  back  about  7  per  cent. 
"The  chief,"  ventured  Tony  Delaney 
one  day  in  an  outburst  of  confidence  to 
Colonel  Longford,  "has  things  coming 
his  way  pretty  fast  these  days.  Do 
you  know,"  and  here  the  Irishman  low- 
ered his  voice  and  looked  about  him  for 
eavesdroppers,  "he  showed  me  his  little 
brown  book  yesterday,  and  he's  got  a 
cool  hundred  thousand  dollars  tucked 
away  for  each  of  his  girls — their  hope 
box,  he  calls  it!" 
"And  what  else?"  asked  the  colonel. 
"Mother  of  Moses,  man — isn't  that 
enough?"  returned  Delaney. 

"I  .suppose  so,"  repeated  the  colonel 
meditatively,  and  added:  "What  with 
Boyce's  low  morals  and  their  mother's 
kind  of  brains,  God  would  just  about 
be  showin'  His  contempt  for  them  by 
givin'  them  all  that  money!  Poor  gels 
— poor,  poor  gels!"  he  sighed,  and 
changed  the  subject. 

That  same  night  the  colonel  tilted  a 
chair  on  the  sidewalk  to  the  brick  wall 
of  the  "Globe"  office  for  a  session  with 
Archimedes,  whose  hands  in  the  cool 
of  the  June  evening  were  resting  from 
the  lever  that  moves  the  world.  The 
crass  reliance  of  Boyce  Kilworth  upon 
money  to  make  happiness  was  big  in 
the  old  man's  mind,  and  he  opened  the 
session  by  blurting  out:  "Tyin'  fightin' 
cats'  tails  over  the  clothesline,  makin' 
a  fellow  live  with  the  hussy  he's  been 
philanderin'  with,  and  givin'  a  man  all 
the  money  he's  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil 
for — how  the  blessed  Lord  does  get 
even  with  them  who  try  to  fool  Him!" 
At  the  a.stonished  look  of  the  editor 
the  colonel  explained:  " 'Tis  a  Chinese 
proverb  from  the  Talmud  or  the  Koran, 
I  misremember  which ;  but  it's  the  milk 
of  the  word,  son !" 

A MONTH  had  pas.sed  since  the  sensa- 
tion of  Caleb  Hale's  good  fortune 
had  stirred  the  town,  and  naturally  the 
talk  of  the  colonel  and  the  editor  turned 
to  the  prospective  return  of  Hale.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  the  colonel  was  nodding 
!i  troubled  head  and  saying:  "So  he 
takes  her  out  buggy  riding  on  the  dark 
nights,  eh?  And  sends  her  theatre 
passes  and  slips  around  to  see  her  of 
an  evening?"  The  editor  indicated  his 
assent.  "And  he's  too  good  a  foreman 
to  fire?"  The  old  man  paused  and 
looked  at  the  rising  moon  and  sighed 
as  he  went  on:  "Well,  I  don't  know. 
I've  a  letter  from  Caleb  saying  he  would 
be  here  .soon,  but  that  may  mean  a  day 
or  a  week  or  a  month.  But  when  he 
does  come  he  may  do  you  the  kindness 
of  solving  your  problem  by  killing  your 
foreman  by  way  of  poetic  justice.  He'.s 
a  man  of  nice  tastes — i«  Caleb." 

The  colonel  sat  for  a  time  drumming 
on  the  chair  between  his  bony  legs 
while  he  considered  many  things,  and 
then  sighed  a  dreary  sigh  and  spoke: 
"Pfxjf — poor  Vashti.  I've  known  the 
philanderin'  lot  of  .Seller.^es  for  three 


Setting  up  a  form 
on  ihe  Compcjiype. 
the  composing  half 
of  the  Multigraph. 
'I'ype  Is  set  on  a  drum 
which  IS  then  put  into 
(he  Multigraph  for 
priming.  The  aver- 
age operator  requires 
little  time  to  become 
proficient. 


"I  Didn^t  Suppose  It  Was  So  Easy" 

"When  the  boss  told  me  he  had  ordered  a 
Multigraph  for  producing  form  letters  and  a  few 
of  our  printing  jobs,  I  said  to  myself,  *  Here's 
where  I  have  to  learn  the  printing  business.' 
But  I  was  wrong. 

"After  a  little  practice  each  day  for  a  week  or 
two,  I  could  set  up  a  letter,  make  corrections  in 
proof,  and  run  off  a  thousand  copies  in  less  than 
two  hours. 

■  "Printing  was  almost  as  easy.  I  used  the 
regular  Multigraph  type  for  most  of  our  office 
forms  and  some  advertising  matter.  If  the  work 
was  on  folders,  circulars  or  maiHng  cards  with 
line  cuts  and  different  type  faces,  we  had  curved 
electrotypes  made,  fastened  them  on  the  drum  of 
the  Multigraph  and  produced  any  color  with  the 
Printing  Ink  Attachment.* 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  boss 
compared  my  work  with  some  of  our  stock 
printed  stuff.  When  he  figured  out  the  saving 
in  cost,  he  smiled  all  over  his  face. 

"Then  hesaid,'I  only  paid  2iH  down  for  that  ma- 
chine, with  easy  monthly  payments  thereafter.  Do 
you  realize  that  you're  saving  more  than  enough  to 
meet  every  installment  before  it's  due?  I  wish  every 
investment  would  produce  at  such  a  rate!'" 

You^l  Find  It  Pays,  Too 

The  Multigraph  fits  practically  every  kind  and 
size  of  business.  Equipments  range  from  $200  to 
$715  or  over,  according  to  your  needs.  Fi//  out 
the  coupon  and  make  us  show  you. 

*A  wide  variety  of  faces  of  hand-set  type,  bordt-rs,  rules,  etc.,  are  now  used 
on  the  Multigraph  for  some  work  and  take  the  place-  of  electrotypes. 


Multigraph  Senior 

A  complete  equipment,  elec- 
trically driven,  for  producing 
high  grade  form  typewriting  and 
office  printing,  in  less  time  and 
at  lower  cost.  Price  of  model 
illustrated  $665.  Other  models 
at  lower  cost. 


■  ■  J^>.»AVJi  If .  ■  i  i  '.J  -.i  «l  :*  *  i*>M  h 

MULTIGRAPH.  1827  E.  40ih  Street.  Cleveland  . 

I  sliall  be  glad  to  see  one  of  your  representatives  | 
and  get  full  information  regarding  tlie  Multigraph  and 

'  its  possible  application  to  my  business.  I 

1  Name   j 

I  Official  iiosition   | 

I  Firm   I 

I  Street  Adilress  

I  To^v^  ^^'^f- I 
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MAKE  YOUR  SHIPPING 
ROOM  PAY  A  PROFIT 

THE  American  business  public 
believe  with  Benjamin  Franklin 
that  "a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned."  Perhaps  you  don't  consider 
your  shipping  room  an  earning 
branch  of  your  business — and  yet,  a 
certain  New  York  business  man  said 
to  us  recently: 

"I  have  been  making  my  shipping 
room  pay  a  profit.  It  has  earned  me 
money  by  saving  me  money.  It  saves 
this  money  by  using  the  express  more. 
So  I  figure  that  my  shipping  room  is 
practically  paying  me  a  profit  in  spite 
of  its  being  a  spending  branch  of 
the  business." 

Is  your  shipping  room  paying  a 
profit?  Are  you  buying  a  really  high- 
grade  package  transportation  service 
— which  is  the  only  efiicient  kind? 
Reckon  everything  in — cartage  and 
interest — isn't  it  pretty  certain  that 
you  can  save  money  by  using  the 
express  more? 

Send  to  51  Broadway,  New  York, 
for  pamphlet  which  will  tell  you 
why  "It  Is  To  Your  Interest  To  Use 
The  Express." 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co 
Express 


Public  Speaking 

Taught  at  Home 


\n  Bparc  tii 

vocabulary,  train  your  memory.  ( 
how  and  whun  to  uHe  KeBturt-ii;  ht. 
occasion.  Increfise  your  eurnina  v 
W..  have  trained  hunUrt-.la  of  b........ 

Write  Now  for  Special  Offer  §^raiiTi'?ouJ 

•  [..-.■iiil  lirnit.<J  otr.r.  No  ohlitratio.i .  Writ.-  wfnle  Huh  ..ff-fr  la»t» 
Pub  ic  SDeakiDfi  Dent  *'"!^'i2"  correspondence  School  of  Law. 
»  uuiiv  jycatuuB  i/cpi.  3363  Manhattan  BIdg.,  Chicago, 


 .         ,  -niarge  your 

Bclf -confidence.  Learn 
suit  the  speech  to  the 
-heconie  more  popular, 
ful  Hpeak( 


v:  Hoat  liiiildcrs  have 
^        unilf.l  uiih  Tlic  Gray  Molor  Co., 
p  world's  hirKcst  engine  builders,  and  issued  a  _ 
S  1916  Iloat  Catalogue  for  your  convenience.  It 
S  Ulls  about  four  times  as  many  spcci.ilizcci  Motor  Hoats 
a  -IS  you  could  see  at  any  Motor  Hoat  Show.     Every  siz 
gfrom  16  foot  Work  and  Plt-asure  Launch  to  the  hitrh  class 
g  l--\|.rfss  Caliin  Cruist-rs.  aKn  M.irint-  engine  catalogue  of  2  and 
*  4  .  y>  Ic  motor  ami  a  Jlook  <.f  Ho,,ts.  Write  to<lav--K  ,oks  sent  free. 

Detroit,  Michigan 
li'i  I  Gray  Motor  BIdg. 


GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY. 


R-enerations    back — a    loose    pack  the 

whole  kit  and  bilin'.    Poor  Vashti  vain 

as  a  weathercock,  common  as  kraut, 
and  weak  as  dishwater  by  the  blood 
that  is  in  her;  addle-pated  and  noisy 
as  a  load  of 'coal  goin'  down  a  chute! 
It  will  take  more  than  all  Gale's  money 
to  make  folks  out  of  her."  He  mel- 
lowed and  smiled  in  a  pause,  then  took 
up  his  monologue:  "Ye  can  read  her 
and  all  the  likes  of  her  as  an  open  book 
She's  the  kind  that  believes  all  she 
needs  to  move  in  high  society  is  to  know 
how  to  make  a  boiled  salad  dressing 
and  veal  loaf.  Poor,  poor  Vashti! 
But,"  he  aroused  himself  and  said, 
"this  won't  do.  We  must  take  this  up 
in  the  lodge.  How  old  will  Vashti  be 
by  now,  Archimedes?  Only  twenty- 
eight  or  so.  Man,"  cried  the  old  colo- 
nel earnestly,  "man,  if  I  was  the  Provi- 
dence Boyce  Kilworth  is,  which  Heaven 
forbid,  I'd  make  a  general  order  in 
heaven  for  the  angels  never  to  set 
down  anything  against  anyone  under 
thirty."  After  pondering  a  moment 
over  his  hypothetical  uka.se  he  amended 
it:  "And  over  fifty;  we  have  only 
twenty  responsible  years — and  I'm  not 
quite  sure  of  them  !" 

It  was  late  when  the  colonel  ambled 
into  the  street  and  started  homeward. 
He  deliberately  mis.sed  the  first  street 
car  that  passed  him,  and  when  the  east- 
bound  train  was  whistling  in  the  yards 
he  strolled  aimlessly  down  to  the  sta- 
tion, two  blocks  out  of  his  way,  to 
stretch  his  legs  and  to  see  what  he 
might  see.  And  there,  dropping  off 
the  rear  Pullman  before  the  porter  had 
put  down  his  box,  was  Caleb  Hale, 
natty,  dapper,  but  as  worn  and  lined  as 
a  man  of  foi-ty  dare  be.  When  the  two 
men  had  found  a  carriage,  and  the  colo- 
nel had  made  the  driver  turn  the 
top  down  so  that  they  could  enjoy  the 
moonlight  and  the  colonel  could  show 
Hale  how  the  town  had  grown,  they 
got  in  and  for  the  fourth  time  the  old 
man  exclaimed :  "Well,  well,  well — and 
it'.s  you!"  Then  he  turned  to  Hale  and 
quizzed:  "And  why  did  you  come  home? 
Hoes  the  family  know  you're  coming 
to-night — on  this  train?" 

"No,"  answered  Hale,  "this  train  is 
a  surprise;  she  knows  I'm  coming  to- 
day or  to-morrow.  And,  colonel,"  Hale 
went  on,  putting  a  hand  on  the  elder 
man's  bony  knee,  "I'm  coming  home  be- 
cause the  game  has  got  too  strong.  It 
passed  my  limit.  Oh,  I've  been  fight- 
ing, colonel — fighting  for  all  these  long 
months — watching  the  price  of  that 
mine  rise  and  rise;  and  every  time  the 
price  jumped  I  caught  myself  wanting 
to  take  the  price — and  sit  in  the  game. 
But" — he  laughed  self-deprecatingly — 
"I  said:  'Steady,  boy,  you've  beaten 
it  this  far,  stay  with  it,'  and  I  did. 
Finally  I  felt  strong  enough  to  sell. 
So  I  sold,  and  it  was  too  much  for 
me — this  last  month  since  the  sale — 
and  I  had  to  come!" 

"Had  to  come!"  echoed  the  colonel. 
"Why,  Cale,  you  don't  mean — " 

Then  Hale  broke  out:  "I  tell  you, 
colonel,  a  place  where  money — raw, 
stinking,  wet,  green,  uncured  money — 
is  God  comes  nearer  to  hell  than  any 
other  place  on  this  planet." 

"Women,  Galeb?"  asked  the  old  man 
softly. 

Galeb  Hale  smiled  a  curious,  reflective 
smile  and  shook  his  head.  "No,  colo- 
nel, the  woman  proposition  doesn't  get 
me  now.  I've  played  that  hand  out! 
Seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  women 
might  have  got  me — along  vdth  the 
lest."  He  stopped  and  lifted  his  face 
to  the  colonel  and  said  gently:  "But 
there's  my  Dick,  my  little  boy — •  Nope, 
colonel,  it  wasn't  the  woman  proposi- 
tion." He  broke  out  suddenly:  "It  was 
the  money;  the  devil,  my  own  personal 
devil,  the  old  one,  that  came  up  hold- 
ing out  the  old  lure  to  bet,  to  speculate, 
to,  play  the  big  mining  game.  And 
he  sugar-coated  it,  slimed  it  all  over 
with  respectability:  tempted  me  to  be 
big-rich — to  be  somebody.  And  I  actu- 
ally got  to  thinking  how  fine  it  would 
be  to  come  home  with  more  money  than 
Boyce — to  be  more  respectable  than 
Boyce — and  then  I  came  to  myself, 
and  ran — ran  like  Joseph  from  Mrs. 
Potiphar — and  here  I  am!" 

"But  your  money,  Cale?"  inquired 
the  colonel  cautiously.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  with — " 

"I've  already  done  with  it,"  cut  in 
Hale.  And  to  the  elder  man's  blank 
look  Hale  replied :  "I've  put  it  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good!" 

The  colonel  nodded  unsatisfied,  and 
Hale  repeated,  stubbornly,  as  one  who 
had  decided  upon  a  formula :  "I  tell  you 
I've  done  with  it.  I've  put  it  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good." 

The  colonel  saw  that  Hale  had  closed 
the  door  into  that  inquiry,  and  the  two 


rede  in  an  embarras.sed  silence  f( 
moment,  then  Hale  went  on:  "YoiJ 
tell  Brother  Boyce — what  I've  told  yc 
and    get   it   to    Charley  Herringto 
they've  both  wired  me  and  written 
me — and  I'm  on  to  both  of  'em.  J 
put  that  money  where  it  will  do  tl 
most  good,  and  I'm  going  to  rent  a  lii 
tie  piece  of  a  store  and  open  a  cig;' 
stand,  and  buy  a  place  and  have 
garden." 

"But,  Gale,"  remon.strated  the  a 
tounded  colonel,  "the  town's  prepam 
to  make  a  millionaire  out  of  you.  Y< 
can't  do  any  such  thing  as  tha 
Why — " 

"Nevertheless,  colonel  —  that's  m 
game." 

"Why,  Cale,  the  town  will  laugF 
you'd  be  a  byword  and  a  joke  for  

"Well,  let  'em  laugh,  and  be  damne 
to  'em.  It's  my  business  how  I  mal 
my  living — if  it's  honest!" 

AS    they    rode    past    the  gorgeot 
peaked  and  towered  mansion  of 
Kilworths,  Caleb  Hale  asked:  "How 
Brother  Boyce  coming  on?" 

"Just  now,"  answered  the  colone 
"your  distinguished  stepbrother  is  m&\ 
ing  a  mint  of  money  out  of  his  new  ti 
mill,  and  putting  it  right  back  in  iir 
provements  and  additions.  But  it's 
gold  mine. 

"Boyce  has  the  golden  touch,"  th 
colonel  continued.  "He  has  the  leprM 
of  easy  success!  The  real  scrap  heapV 
life,  Cale,  is  made  up  of  those  fragi! 
souls  whom  the  Lord  throws  out  b 
cause  they  will  not  stand  the  thunde; 
ing  blows  of  fate  that  are  needed 
make  a  real  soul !" 

"So  that's  your  theory  of  life?"  aske 
Hale.    "Thundering  blows?" 

And  the  colonel  looked  at  the  warpe*, 
wrinkled  face  beside  him,  all  eager  aftt 
cheerful  in  the  moonlight,  and  though 
of  what  a  blow  might  be  hanging  ove: 
the  younger  head.  But  the  elder  mai 
.smiled  and  said:  "This  is  no  time  foi 
'your  philosophy,  Horatio.' "  Halt 
leaned  forward  to  catch  the  first  glimpsi 
of  his  home.  Lights  in  the  upper  par 
of  the  house  relieved  the  tension  of  th( 
colonel's  nerves  and  he  bade  Hale  fare 
well  and  good  luck  and  went  sailinf 
down  the  street  under  the  moon,  with 
his  arms  stretched  out  on  both  sides  oi 
the  deep  upholstered  carriage  seat,  and 
with  his  feet  serenely  on  the  cushions 
before  him,  while  he  bellowed  an  an- 
cient love  song— like  an  old  dog  to  the 
old  moon — as  he  rolled  down  the  street 
The  commotion  at  the  curb,  the  colo- 
nel's roaring  farewell,  and  the  driver's 
v/ord  to  the  horses  shot  it  suddenly  into 
the  wife's  consciousness  that  her  hus-l 
band  had  returned.  At  the  front  door' 
he  found  her  waiting  for  him.  He 
stepped  toward  her  eagerly,  but  she 
stood  trembling  and  .shuddering  in  ther 
doorway.  Then  she  spoke  as  one  in' 
fear:  "Caleb — don't — don't  come  in — 
don't  come  until  I've  told  you!" 

"Why,  Vashti — mamma — "  he  cried, 
and  looked  keenly  in  her  pale,  twitching 
face  under  the  hall  gas.  "What — 
what,"  and  with  a  shrill,  hard  cry  of 
understanding  he  almost  screamed: 
"What!" 

"Not  until  I've  told  you  something, 
Cale:  then  maybe  you'll  not  want — " 
She  spoke  slowly  as  one  reciting  a 
speech  learned  by  rote. 

They  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes  un- 
steadily for  a  moment,  then  the  woman 
groaned  and  slumped  and  turned  away 
in  shame.  She  did  not  go  up  the  stairs 
before  her,  but  turned  into  a  darkened 
front  room,  and  the  man,  staring  at 
the  vacant  door  a  minute,  turned  to  the 
steps  behind  him  and  crumpled  down. 

CALEB  HALE  sat  looking  blankly  at 
the  walk  before  him,  as  a  man  sway- 
ing under  a  burden.  From  time  to  time 
as  the  hours  passed  he  shifted  his  po- 
sition, rising  to  a  chair  beside  him, 
leaning  against  the  porch  post,  sensi- 
ble of  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  near 
his  face;  pacing  the  short  porch  floor, 
again  sitting  on  the  top  step  above  the 
walk,  always  with  bowed  head,  save 
when  once  or  twice  he  liftsd  his  face  in 
agony  to  the  stars. 

The  night  was  wan  and  old,  and  the 
sparrows  in  the  eaves  were  beginning 
to  stir,  when  Caleb,  sitting  on  the  steps 
with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands, 
cried  softly:  "Vashti,  come  here!"  He 
heard  her  rise  in  the  dark  room  behind 
him,  and  in  an  instant  she  stood  above 
him.  He  did  not  speak,  but  .slowly  put 
up  a  hand,  which  she  took;  he  rose 
and  faced  her  as  he  kissed  the  hand 
that  held  his  and  whispered :  "Mamma 
— mamma — mamma — will  you  forgive 
me — too  ?"   

(To  be  continued  next  tveek) 
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STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Start  the  Season  with 
a  Starter  that  STARTS 

The  real  New  Year  for  the  motorist  is  at 
hand— the  opening  of  the  season  of  fair  weather 
and  good  roads. 

The  pleasure  yon  get  out  of  it— the  satisfac- 
tion you  take  in  your  car— is  going  to  depend  to 
a  very  great  extent  on  the  rehabiUty  of  your 
starting  and  Hghting  system. 

The  efficiency  of  that  system  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  condition  of  your  storage  battery. 

If  the  battery  fails  to  respond,  the  best  start- 
ing device  ever  made  is  helpless. 

Start  the  season  right  by  having  your  battery 
inspected.  At  any  Willard  Service  Station  you'll 
find  a  real  storage  battery  expert  ready  with  help 
and  advice. 

He'll  put  this  very  important  part  of  your 
equipment  in  A-1  condition  and  tell  you  how 
to  keep  it  so. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company 

General  Offices  and  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  York: 
Chicago : 
Detroit: 
Atlanta : 

Philadelphia 


BRANCHES 
228-230  West  58th  Street  Indianapolis: 
2524-30  So.  Wabash  Avenue  Minneaoolis: 
736-40  Woodward  Avenue         San  Francisco: 
8-10  E.  Cain  Street         Oakland,  Calif.: 

DIRECT  FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVES  IN 
Boston  Dallas  Kansas  City  Omaha 


316-318  N.  Illinois  Street 
36-38-40  So.  lOlh  Street 
1433  Bush  Street 
2^09  Broadway 


i5%  of  ^ 
.he  Makes  of 
Electrically 
Equipped  Cars 
Carry  Willard 
Batteries 


Abbott-Detroit 
Alter 

American  La  France 

Ames 

Anger 

Apperson 

Armleder 

Atterbury 

Auburn 

Austin 

Avery 


Bartholomew 

Bell 

Berg 

Blumberg 
Briscoe 

Broclcville  Atlas 
Brockway 


Chalmers  Model 

No.  .32 
Chandler 
Chevrolet, 

Grand" 
Coey  Flyer 
Colby 
Coleman 
Commerce 
Consolidated 
Corbitl 
Crane 
Crawford 
Crow 

Cunningham 


'Baby 


Daniels 
Davis 
Denby 

DeDion-Bouton 

Detroiter 

Dile 

Dixie 

Dodge  Brothers 

Motor  Car 
Dorris 
Dort 


Empire 

Federal 
F.I.A.T. 
Fisher 

Fostoria  Light  Car 

Franklin 

Front  Drive 

Gerlinger 

Glide 

Gramm 

Gramm-Bernslpin 
Great  Western 

Hanger 

Harwood-Barley 

Haynes 

Herff-Brooks 

Hollier  "Eight" 

Howard 

Hupmobile 


Imperial 
Indiana 
International 
Interstate 

Jackson 
Jones 

Kelly 

Kentucky 

King 

Kissel-Kar 
Kline 
Knox 
Krit 

Lancia 

Lauth  Juergens 
Lewis  "L.  P.  C." 
Lexington 
Lippard  Stewart 
Locomobile 
Lozier 
Luverne 
Lyons-Atlas 

McF'arlan 

McLaughlin 

Maccar 

Madison 

Marion 

Marmon 

Martin 

Mason 

Meteor 

Metz 


Mitchell 
Moline-Knight 
Monarch 
Monitor  "4-30" 
Monroe 
Moon 

National 

Oakland  Model 

No.  32 
Ogren 

Overland  Models 

83  and  84 
Owen-Magnetic 

Packard 
Paige 

Palmer-Moore 

Paterson 

Pathfinder 

Peerless 

Pilgrim 

Pilot 

Pope-Harl(ord 

Pratt 

Premier 

Remington 

Renault 

Reo 

Republic 
Richmond 
Riddle 
Russell 


S.  G.  v. 
Sandow 
Sayers-Scoville 
Scripps-Booth 
Seagrave 
Simplex 
Singer 
South  Bend 
Spaulding 
Spoerer 
Stafford 
Standard 
Stanley 
Stearns 
Stegeman 
Sterling 
Stewart 
Studebaker 
Stutz 
Sun 

Thomas 
Tourainr 

Unron 

Velie 

Westcott 

Wichita 

Winton 

Zimmerman 


Where  You  Can  Get  Battery  Service  that's  Real 

to-date  equipment  and  rental  batteries  for  your 
convenience.  (}et  acquainted  with  the  Willard 
man  nearest  you  and  ask  for  a  free  monthly  in- 
spection card.  Don't  trust  your  starting:  and 
lighting  satisfaction  to  unresponsible  people  but 
gtt  the  real  thing. 


Write  today  for  a  complete  list  of  Willard  Serv- 
ik-e  Stations,  and  literature  C-5,  telling  you  a  lot  of 
interesting  facts  about  your  storage  battery  and  its 
care.  Willard  Service  Stations  were  established  for 
the  benefit  of  over  800,000  car  owners.  'I "hey  are 
all  real  stations,  with  battery  experts  in  charge,  up- 
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A  fter  Six  Years 

on  Lake  Shore  Drive 


The  Lake  Shore  Drive  in  Chicago  is  one 
of  the  busiest  macadam  boulevards  in 
America,  carrying  an  enormous  auto- 
mobile traffic  day  and  night,  for  it  is 
practically  the  sole  outlet  for  all  such 
vehicles  from  the  "loop"  or  business 
district  to  the  entire  north  side  of  the 
city  and  the  great  chain  of  north  shore 
suburbs  beyond. 

In  1909  the  dust  nuisance  and  wearing- 
out  nuisance  was  insufferable,  yet  to 
abandon  macadam  would  spoil  the  char- 
acter of  the  drive.  The  Park  Board,  ac- 
cordingly, tried  Tarvia,  although  there 
was  some  skepticism  as  to  the  ability 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  tax- 
payers as  well  as  road  authorities.  The 
TSarrett  C  ompany  has  organized  a  Special 
Service  Department,  which  keeps  up  to 
the  minute  on  all  road  problems.    I£  you 


Company 


of  any  bond  to  withstand  this  traffic 
The  old  macadam  v\as  scarified  and 
resurfaced,    using    "Tarvia-X"  as 
binder. 

After  six  years  of  desperate  travel,  there 
was  nothingseriously  the  matter  with  it. 
A  light  inexpensive  coat  of  "Tarvia-A" 
and  stone  chips  in  ]9L'5  renewed  the 
surface  and  it  is  now  better  than  ever. 

The  principle  holds  everywhere — plain, 
brittle,  dusty  macadam  is  out-of-date 
under  modern  automobile  traffic.  Tar- 
viated-macadam  must  take  its  place. 

Illustrated  booklets  free  on  request. 


will  write  to  nearest  office  regarding  road 
conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicinity, 
the  matter  will  have  the  prompt  atten- 
tion of  experienced  engineers.  Thisserv- 
ice  is  free  for  the  asking. 
If  you  want  better  roads  and  loiver  taxes, 
this  Dcp.Trtment  can  grea  ly  assist  you. 
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KaiisasCity  Mililieapalis 


THE  PATERSON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited;    Montreal    Toronto     Winnipeg     Vancoviver     St.  John,  N.  B.     Ilalifai,  N.  S.     STdnev.  N.  S. 
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Instant  Profits 


"PRESS  THE  BULB'' 

Pocket  the  Coin! 

Get  out  of  the  rut— into  a 
real  business  of  your  own- 
be  prosperous,  independant- 
success  is  sure—no  experience 
necessary— just  *' press  the  bulb'' 
and  pocket  fat  profits. 

A  W  You  Can  Make 
Big  Easy  Money  With  The 


Milliel  Post  Card  Machine 


The  latest  marvel  of  instantaneous  photography — 
kodakery  beaten  a  mile!   Takes,  makes  and  fin- 
ishes  perfect  post  card  pictures  in  one  minute. 
\  No  films,  plates  or  dark  room.    No  competition 
—no  experience  needed— pick  up  quick  money 
I  anywhere — picnics,  conventions,  circus  crowds, 
Y  on  the  beach,  fairs,  etc.   Travel— see  the 
^(^^  world — earn  and  save  money  with  this 
wonder  worker!  Biggest  chance  ever 
forhustlers.  Quick  action— investigate  today— NOWI 
SPECIAL  EASY  PAYMENT  OFFER 

THE  CHICAGO  FERROTYPE  CO.  1455  Congress  St.  Dept.  5 
ChicagOp  IIL 


Every  Married  Couple 

and  all  who  coniemplate  marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informative  book 

The  Science  of  a 
New  Life" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  fore- 
most medical  and  religious  critics 
throughout  the  U.  S.  Unfolds  the 
secrets  of  married  happiness. so  often 
revealed  too  latel  No  book  like  it 
to  be  had  at  the  price.  We  can 
only  give  a  few  of  the  chapter  sub- 
jects here  as  this  book  is  not  meant 
for  children.    (Agents  wanted): 

Marriage  and  Its  Advantages.  Age  at  Which 
to  Marrv.  Uw  of  Cborce.  Ix.ve"  Analjaed. 
QuaHticBOne  Should  Ayoid  in  Ohooaing.  An- 
atomy of  Reproduction.  Amaliveness  :  Con- 
tinence.   Children.  Genius. 

Concept  ion.  Pregnane  t.  Confinement. 
TWn,l(;HT  SLEEP.  Nureing.  How  a  Happy 
Married  Life  is  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular  giving  full 
and  complete  table  of  contents 
mailed  FREE. 

J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  VJy!X 


Special  Offer 

The  letjiilai-  |.i  ic- 
i?,.00.  In  oi.lei-  tn 
iiitrofiuce  this  work 
into  as  many  nei»'h- 
borhon<]s  as  pnssil'Ie 
we  will,  for  a  liniileii 
time,  seiul  one  ropy 
only  to  any  reader  of 
this  Matra/.iiie,  post- 
paid, upon  receipt 
of  $2.00. 


free  booklet  coupon 


~1 


One  spends  alt  his  Tjreciotis 
rciding  time  with  the  daily 
paper  —  the  other.  Utile  by 
liltlc,  is  gaining  that  knowl- 
edge of  a  few  truly  great  books 
which  will  distinguish  him 
always  as  a  really  well  read 
man.  \Vhat_a?-«  the  few  great  to  every  reader  of  Collier's 
l)ooks  that  "picture  the  prog- 


l-'.vcn  if  you  never  intend 
to  buy  them,  here  is  a  chance 
to  find  out  what  few  ereat 
books  are  really  worth  while. 

A  copy  of  this  book  FREE 


ressof  civilization"?  Dr. Eliot 
of  Harvard  has  answered  that 
question  in  the  Harvard 
Classics,  fiis  famous  I'ivc- 
IViot  Shelf  of  Books. 


Thirly-lwo  pages — a  really  de- 
liRhiful  litile  book  about  books 
and  their  auihors  a  literary 
guide  no  b<Kik  lover  can  afford 
to  iiegletl.    Sent  free. 


32-page 

free 

booklet 


Fi)l  in,  clip  and  mail  to         )  i'oiir 
Collier's,  416  W.  13th  St.,  N.  Y.  I  .\ciiiir  Address. 
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The  Hidden  Door 
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vestibule.  Garth  cholied.  He  was  aware 
of  fine  particles  of  dust  in  his  nose  and 
his  throat.  The  inspector  had  been 
similarly  affected. 

"Filthy  lot!"  he  sneered.  "One  more 
door." 

They  attacked  the  inner  door.  They 
burst  through  into  a  black  hallway. 
The  dust  rose  in  clouds.  The  inspector 
snapped  his  flash  light  and  fell  back 
with  an  exclamation,  disappointed  and 
surprised. 

The  light  shone  on  bare  floors  and 
walls.  Its  power  was  radically  di 
minished  by  the  long  accumulated  du.st 
their  entrance  had  disturbed.  As  far  as 
the  first  floor  was  concerned,  they  stood 
in  an  empty  house. 

Manford  sneered.  "A  fine  plant  of 
yours,  inspector!" 

THE    inspector    glared    his  dislike. 
"I'm  beginning  to  think  you  were 
jealous  a  minute  ago,  young  man." 

"Then  you've  quite  disarmed  my  un- 
worthy emotion,"  Manford  laughed. 

Garth  had  read  more  than  dislike  in 
the  inspector's  manner.  It  had  veiled, 
he  was  sure,  a  positive,  an  increasing 
fear;  and  the  scorn  of  his  voice  had  not 
thoroughly  cloaked  its  uncertainty. 

"Get  upstairs,"  he  snarled  to  his  men. 
"Scour  every  inch  of  this  place." 

He  turned  back  to  Manford.  "I'll 
swear  they  were  here  this  afternoon. 
This  house  was  used  as  a  dive  no  later 
than  this  afternoon." 

Manford  chuckled,  indicating  the  dust 
which  still  whirled  in  the  rays  of  the 
flash  light. 

The  plain-clothes  men  returned  al- 
most at  once.  There  was  not  a  person 
in  the  house — not  a  piece  of  furniture. 
The  grime  on  the  walls,  the  thick  dust, 
testified  to  its  long  disuse. 

Manford's  superior  wisdom  appeared 
justified.  The  intolerance  of  a  position 
and  a  success,  both  inherited,  shone  in 
his  eyes,  expressed  itself  in  his  voice. 
He  drew  his  coat  closer  about  him.  He 
touched  his  hat.  It  assumed  a  jaun- 
tier air. 

"Good  night,  inspector,"  he  drawled. 
"I  cut  the  opera  to  take  in  this  example 
of  police  efficiency.  I  hope  my  society, 
on  its  own  initiative,  will  be  able  to 
make  more  progress  with  the  case. 
Maybe  I'll  find  some  amusement  chat- 
ting with  the  lieutenant  at  the  station 
house.  At  least  I  can  learn  from  the 
police  what  sins  to  omit." 

THE  inspector,  strangely,  did  not  an- 
swer.   Manford  lighted  a  cigarette, 
grinning,  and  strolled  down  the  steps. 

Garth  marveled  at  the  inspector's 
lack  of  belligerency.  He  looked  at  him 
more  closely.  The  big  man's  jaw  had 
fallen.  He  stared  without  purpose  at 
the  blank  walls.  The  picture  made 
Garth  afraid.  He  grasped  the  in- 
spector's arm.  He  drew  him  to  one 
side.  "How  were  you  so  sure?"  he 
asked  under  his  breath.  "Because  Nora 
gave  you  this  number?" 

The  inspector  shook  his  head.  His 
great  shoulders  trembled. 

"No.  She  had  no  number  to  give  me. 
But  this  afternoon  I  saw  her  enter  this 
house.  I  watched  the  door  close  behind 
her,  and,  Garth,  she  has  never  come  out ! " 

Garth  with  frantic  haste  explored 
the  place  himself  from  roof  to  cel- 
lar. There  was  no  doubt.  It  had  re- 
mained uninhabited  for  many  months, 
perhaps  years.  Yet  Nora  had  told  her 
father  that,  while  its  location  had  been 
kept  from  her,  she  had  arranged  a  cer- 
tain entry  to  the  evil  house  that  after- 
noon. If  Nora  had  been  directed  to  this 
deserted  building  and  admitted,  it  was 
clear  that  her  connection  with  the  police 
had  been  discovered.  It  was  logically 
certain  that  she  had  walked  into  an 
elaborately  plotted  ambush. 

He  hurried  to  the  sidewalk,  where  he 
found  the  inspector  braced  heavily 
against  the  rail.  "What  can  I  do, 
Garth?"  the  big  man  asked  hoarsely. 

What  to  do,  indeed!  Garth  thrust 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  stared 
helplessly  up  the  street.  His  glancs 
rested  on  the  corner  house  of  the  next 
block  where  last  night  the  man  in  the 
fur  coat  had  left  the  first  coin.  Sud- 
denly his  breath  sharpened.  His  mind, 
planning  blindly,  paused,  drew  back, 
dared  again  to  face  the  single  chance 
that  had  risen  from  the  shadows  of 
the  corner  house. 

He  wet  his  lips.  He  touched  the  in- 
spector's shoulder.  He  understood  that 
on  a  bare  possibility  he  would  place  his 
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entire  career  in  the  scales.  Since,  how- 
ever, it  balanced  Nora's  rescue  from 
such  unspeakable  hands,  he  did  not 
hesitate.  "Chief,"  he  whispered,  "take 
your  men  back  to  the  station  house  and 
keep  them  ready.  I'll  telephone  you 
there  in  a  few  minutes,  fifteen  or  twenty 
at  the  outside."  ' 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Garth?" 

"Take  one  chance  to  get  Nora  back," 
he  answered  quickly;  "probably  say 
good-by  to  New  York.  It  was  some- 
thing I  thought  of  last  night.  It  seemed 
common  sense  to  forget  it  this  morning. 
Now  I'm  going  to  make  sure.  No  time 
to  talk." 

HE  ran  swiftly  west,  past  the  house 
on  the  corner,  past  the  areaways 
where  he  had  secreted  himself  the  pre- 
vious night,  into  Park  Avenue,  always 
on  the  course  taken  by  the  limousine. 
And  when  he  came  to  Black's  number 
he  saw  the  limousine  drawn  up,  waiting. 
In  the  upper  story  of  the  small  but  ex- 
pensively appointed  house  lights  burned. 
He  pressed  the  electric  button,  sighing 
his  relief.  He  was  grimly  determined  to 
see  the  thing  through.  His  resolution 
was  stimulated  by  his  memory  of  the 
queue,  coiled  like  a  serpent  with  fangs 
bearing  the  poison  of  degradation  and 
death.  Nora  stood  within  reach  of  that, 
perhaps  was  already  its  victim.  So 
when  the  door  was  opened  by  a  sleek 
serving  man  he  did  not  hesitate. 
"I  must  see  Mr.  Black." 
The  servant  displayed  a  mild  aston- 
ishment at  his  tone.  "I'm  sorry,  sir. 
Mr.  Black  is  not  at  home." 

The  lights  he  had  noticed  upstairs  and 
the  limousine  gave  Garth  confidence. 
"Mr.  Black,"  he  said,  "is  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  president  of  the  Society 
for  Social  Justice." 
The  servant  nodded. 
"Then  he  will  see  me." 
The   other   was   shocked.  "Really, 
sir—" 

Garth  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  his 
badge,  pushed  past,  and  entered  the  re- 
ception hall.  The  servant  turned,  star- 
ing at  him  with  insolent  eyes. 

"You'll  have  to  get  out  of  here.  Mr. 
Black  has  no  official  connection  with 
the  society.  What  do  you  mean  by 
forcing — " 

Garth  called:  "Mr.  Black!  Mr. 
Black!" 

The  servant  tried  to  catch  his  arm. 
"This  is  outrageous." 

"Mr.  Black!"  Garth  called  again. 

And  the  response  he  had  prayed  for, 
the  response  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  force  at  all  hazards,  came  quavering 
from  the  upper  floor. 

"Who  is  that?  What's  all  this  row, 
Arnold?" 

Garth  sprang  up  the  stairs,  eager  and 
relieved  at  the  quality  of  the  voice.  The 
young  man  of  the  limousine  stood  at  the 
head,  bending  anxiously  over. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Black,"  Garth  said. 
"I  have  to  speak  to  you  about  some- 
thing too  important  for  delay." 

He  paused,  embarrassed,  reluctant  to 
go  on,  for  in  the  brightly  lighted  door- 
way of  the  living  room  a  woman  had 
appeared,  small,  with  an  extraordinary 
grace  of  figure,  and  a  face  which,  in  a 
trivial,  light-hearted  way,  impressed 
him  as  rarely  beautiful.  She  wore  eve- 
ning dress.  A  wrap  was  draped  across 
her  arm.  Her  resemblance  to  Manford 
established  her  identity  beyond  debate. 
She  glanced  at  Garth  with  an  amused 
curiosity  quite  at  variance  with  her 
husband's  emotion.  She  smiled  toler- 
antly. "Quite  like  a  bearer  of  evil  tid- 
ings in  a  play,  but  even  they  don't  come 
upstairs  unannounced." 

"I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Black,"  Garth  said 
apologetically.  "Your  man  drew  the 
long  bow.    I  couldn't  be  put  off." 

BUT  the  smiling,  graceful  figure  was 
a  defense  almo.st  incontestable. 
Nothing  .short  of  Nora's  danger  could 
have  armed  him  to  overcome  it.  He 
would,  however,  spare  Black's  wife  as 
far  as  possible. 

"I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Black, 
privately." 

He  turned  back  to  the  woman. 
"You  see  I  come  from  your  brother, 
the  head  of  the  Society  for  Social  Jus- 
tice." 

"What  can  he  want  at  this  time  of 
night?"  she  said. 

She  aflvanced  to  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case. "It  makes  no  difference,  John.  You 
weren't  coming  anyway.  I'll  tell  Aunt 
Sarah  why — business!" 

She  laughed  lightly  and  passed  on 
down  the  stairs. 

Garth    breathed    more   freely.  He 
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waited  until  the  front  door  had  slammed, 
until  he  had  heard  the  motor  whir,  until 
lie  was  sure  she  had  started  for  her  re- 
ception or  dance,  unsuspecting  the  deso- 
lation he  had  brought  into  her  home. 
Then  he  swung  on  Black. 
"Come  in  here." 

He  indicated  the  living  room.  Black 
followed  with  uncertain  steps.  The  light 
shone  on  his  sallow  face,  out  of  which 
heavy  eyes  looked  distrustfully. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked. 
"What  does  Manford  want?" 

"Don't  trouble  to  sit  down,  Mr. 
Black,"  Garth  directed.  "I've  little 
time — just  enough  to  tell  you  that  I'm 
on  to  you." 

Black,  with  an  odd,  halting  motion, 
reached  the  center  table.  His  fingers 
shaking,  he  lifted  a  cigarette  from  a 
silver  box  and  essayed  to  strike  a 
match.  The  wood  splintered.  He  fum- 
bled aimlessly  about  the  table.  He  took 
the  unlighted  cigarette  from  his  mouth. 
He  stammered. 

"Wh — what  the  devil  do  you  mean?" 

"No  use  bluffing,"  Garth  said.  "You 
give  yourself  away.  But  don't  get  too 
scared.    I'm  the  only  one  who  knows." 

The  other's  voice  was  scarcely 
audible.    "Who  are  you?" 

GARTH  threw  back  his  coat  lapel, 
displaying  momentarily  his  badge. 
Black's  voice  rose  on  a  shrill  note: 
"It's  a  lie!    It's  a  lie!" 

Garth  shook  his  head.  "I  watched 
you  last  night,"  he  said,  "planting 
money  here  and  there — a  pretty,  gen- 
erous fancy,  just  to  give  people  the  joy 
of  finding  it.  Men  don't  do  such  things 
in  their  right  senses.  I've  heard  of  it, 
hut  the  fact  that  you  were  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  head  of  an  organization 
that  was  after  these  cases  offered  a 
more  likely  explanation.  Put  me  off 
the  track.  Thought  you  were  working 
for  him.  Now  that  I've  had  a  good  look 
at  you,  there's  no  question." 

Black  made  a  last  pitiful  effort: 
"This  is  blackmail." 

"I  have  my  price,"  Garth  admitted. 
Black  sat  on  the  table  edge.  "I'll 
put  them  on  to  you  downtown — through 
Manford." 

Garth  laughed  outright.  "You ! 
You'd  never  have  the  nerve.  Give  a 
police  surgeon  one  good  look  at  you!" 

Black  fumbled  in  one  of  the  drawers. 
He  lifted  out  a  check  book. 

"How  much?"  he  asked  with  dry  lips. 
"Not  money,"  Garth  said. 
He   felt   every   nerve   in   his  body 
tighten.    "When  I  saw  you  making  a 
fool  of  yourself  last  night,"  he  went  on, 
"you  had  come  straight  from  a  house 
you  are  going  to  get  me  in  to-night." 
The  check  book  fluttered  to  the  floor. 
"Wh-what  for?" 

"To  save  a  woman,"  Garth  answered. 
"It's  enough  for  you  to  know  that 
they've  trapped  her  there,  and  that  she 
means  too  much  to  me — " 

Black  turned  on  him  with  a  snarl. 

"You  mean  you  love  her.  Then  may- 
be you  can  understand.  What  about 
my  wife?" 

"Black,"  Garth  said  quietly,  "you 
stand  a  better  chance  of  sparing  your 
wife  if  you  meet  my  price.  I  promise 
to  do  all  I  can  to  keep  you  out  of  the 
scandal.  I'll  get  you  away  clean  if  it 
can  be  done.  All  I  ask  is  that  for  your 
wife's  sake  you'll  try  to  be  a  man.  But 
now  you  listen.  By  gad,  if  you  refuse 
to  do  this  thing,  I'll  raise  a  scandal  that 
will  finish  you  once  for  all.  I'll  shout 
the  thing  from  the  housetops.  I'll  take 
you  to  a  cell  within  the  next  ten  min- 
utes. What  about  your  wife  then? 
Look  at  me.  I'm  not  bluffing.  I  hate  it, 
but  I've  no  choice.  It's  life  and  death 
to  me  and,  since  it's  all  I've  got,  I'm 
going  to  use  your  reputation  to  make 
it  life." 

Black  sank  into  a  chair,  covering  his 
face.  "You  do  mean  it.  I  can't  do  it.  I 
tell  you  I  can't  do  it." 

GARTH  stood  over  the  man.  As  he 
fought,  there  came  back  to  him,  with 
a  pleading  not  to  be  denied,  the  memory 
of  Nora's  altered  face,  out  of  which, 
however,  her  eyes,  unalterable,  had 
glanced  at  him  with  a  definite  appeal. 

"Yes,  you  can,"  he  said  savagely. 
"They'll  let  you  vouch  for  a — friend. 
And  if  you  don't,  you'll  give  the  game 
away  to  a  jury  and  a  crowded  court- 
room." 

Black's  hands  dropped.  He  stared 
straight  ahead.    He  did  not  answer. 

Garth  reached  out  and  grasped  the 
telephone.  Black  stumbled  to  his  feet 
and  tore  at  Garth's  arm. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
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"Call  for  a  patrol  wagon  to  drive  up 
to  your  exalted  home." 
"No,  no,  no!" 
"Then  you  agree?" 
"You'll  come  with  me  alone?" 
"Yes." 

"Then  I  agree." 

The  gleam  in  Black's  eye  was  reveal- 
ing. It  lessened  Garth's  sense  of  relief. 
It  warned  him  that,  entering  the  place 
alone,  he  could  be  handled  as  perhaps 
Nora  had  been  handled. 

HE  took  the  receiver  from  the  tele- 
phone and  got  the  inspector  at  the 
station  house.  While  Black  protested,  he 
instructed  the  inspector  to  have  a  man 
follow  Black  and  himself,  and,  no  mat- 
ter what  house  they  entered,  to  have 
that  entire  block  surrounded  and  a 
watch  kept  on  every  house  front.  If 
he  could  communicate  in  no  other  way. 
Garth  promised  to  fire  his  revolver 
twice,  if  possible,  from  a  front  window. 

Black  shrank  back.  "But  you  said — 
alone." 

"Alone,"  Garth  answered,  "but  that's 
what's  going  to  happen  once  I'm  in. 
I'm  not  throwing  my  life  away.  Are 
you  ready,  or  do  you  prefer  the  cell 
and  your  picture  in  the  morning 
papers?" 

Black  with  uncertain  steps  led  the 
way  down  the  staircase. 

Garth  drew  him  to  the  sidewalk. 

"If  you  waste  time  steering  me 
wrong,"  he  said,  "I'm  through.  And 
don't  forget  I  have  a  gun.  Try  to 
throw  me  down  once  we're  in  and  I'll 
use  it." 

Black  made  an  effort  to  square  his 
shoulders.  He  crossed  the  avenue  with  a 
lurching  gait.  Garth  glanced  back.  A 
dark  figure  skulked  after  them.  So  that 
was  all  right.  The  inspector  would 
know  their  destination  immediately. 

"One  thing,"  Garth  asked.  "How  did 
you  have  the  nerve  to  drive  your  limou- 
sine to  the  place  last  night?" 

"I  didn't,"  Black  answered.  "I  picked 
it  up  in  Third  Avenue." 

He  did  not  speak  again,  and  Garth 
no  longer  urged  him.  He  walked 
straight  for  the  block  in  which  he  had 
been  at  his  folly  last  night.  But  he  did 
not  pause  there.  He  continued  across 
Lexington  Avenue  and  made  confidently 
for  the  deserted,  dust-filled  house  which 
just  now  had  mocked  the  police.  Garth, 
amazed,  followed  him  to  the  basement 
door. 

Black  took  a  key  from  his  pocket,  and 
with  the  ease  of  long  habit  inserted  it 
in  the  lock.  The  door  opened,  and 
Garth  walked  into  the  blackness  with 
a  quickening  suspense.  His  apprehen- 
sion was  for  Nora  rather  than  himself. 
What  had  happened  to  her  when  she 
had  stepped  into  the  dusty  hall? 

THE  darkness  was  so  complete  that 
he  had  to  keep  his  fingers  on  the 
other's  arm  to  avoid  stumbling  against 
the  walls.  Yet  his  guide  went  with  a 
quick  assurance  to  the  rear  door  which 
he  opened  with  another  key.'  They 
stepped  beneath  a  rough  shelter  of  cor- 
rugated iron  such  as  is  hastily  thrown 
up  in  summer  for  the  protection  of 
washboards  or  in  winter  for  the  stor- 
ing of  wood.  Black  proceeded  beneath 
this  shelter  along  the  fence  to  the 
corner.  Garth  noticed  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  rubbish  in  the  yard;  sojve 
nirs,  doubtless,  of  indolent  and  utilita- 
rian neighbors. 

Black   stooped.     Evidently   he  had 
given  a  signal  which  Garth  had  not 
seen  or  heard,  for  straightway  he  arose 
and  leaned  against  the  fence,  waiting. 
"What  now?"  Garth  asked. 
Black  raised  his  finger  to  his  lips. 
Garth    looked    down    at   a  rustling 
among  the  rubbish.     A  thin  piece  of 
flagging  had  opened  at  his  feet  as  if 
hinged  like  a  trapdoor,  leaving  visible 
the  top  of  a  flight  of  rough  wooden  steps. 

Black  stepped  down  and  Garth  fol- 
lowed. The  steps  led  diagonally  under 
the  angle  of  the  fence.  Others  rose 
into  the  corner  of  the  adjacent  yard. 
If  this  was  their  destination,  it  was 
neither  to  one  side  nor  directly  behind 
the  empty  house  used  as  an  entrance. 
Garth  marveled  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
contrivance.  Two  men  in  half  a  day 
could  have  accomplished  the  entire  ex- 
cavation and  arranged  the  steps.  More- 
over, without  a  definite  clue  the  police 
would  never  suspect  such  an  entrance. 

While  Black  carefully  lowered  the 
flag  on  the  other  side  Garth  glanced 
around.  They  stood  in  the  kitchen 
shed  of  a  house  which,  of  course,  faced 
the  next  street.  Garth  had  no  doubt 
that  the  front  was  masked  with  a 
physician's  office,  or  perhaps  an  appeal 


Your  wiring  can  give  you 
3  times  as  much  light 

If  your  house  were  3  times  as  big  as  it  is 
— 3  times  as  many  rooms  and  3  times  as 
many  lights  — you  could  light  it  from  top 
to  ceUzT  •without  infreasing  your  present 
bills  by  placing  in  every  socket — 

EDISON 

MAZDA  LAMPS 

■Madf  In  U.  S.  A,  and  lacked  t,y  M  A2UA  Scrv i>  c 

Stop  using  those  vvasteful  old  carbon 
lamps — every  one  of  them  is  wasting  cur- 
rent that  should  be  givingyou  more  light. 

"WIRE-YOUR-HOME"  MONTH 

If  your  house  is  not  wired,  you  can  save 
money  by  having  it  done  this  year  during 
" Wire-your-liome"  Month,  March  15th 
tc  April  15th.  By  using  only  Edison 
MAZDAS  your  savings  in  current  each 
month  will  help  pay  for  wiring. 

Ask  your  lighting  company  or  nearest 
Edison  Agent  to  show  you  the  right  sizes 
of  Edison  MAZDAS  for  your  home. 

EDISON  LAMP  WORKS 

of  General  Electric  Company 
Harrison,  N.  J. 


From 
One 
Blade 


thaves 


Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 

themselves.  Old  blades  made  eharp- 
er  tlian  new— in  10  seconds.  Qiiit-k. 
velvt-'ty  shaves  for  life  witb  the 
woi)di.-rful.  Dew 


Just  drop  blade  in,  turn  handle 
Nothintr  to  pj-t  out  of  order.  Ma- 
B  Rivea  'heel  and  toe  action", 
like  a  barber  strops  *  razor. 

10  Days  Free  Trial— write 

for  hooklet.  Send  name  of 
nearest  dealer  and  state  make 

of  razor. 

:e  Mfg.  Co.,  D«pt. 2362 Dayton.  O. 


FACTORY  to  RIDER 

Saves  you  big  money.  Buy  direct  and  save 
«10  to  820  on  a  bicycle. 

RANGER  BICYCLES  in  94  styles,  colors 
and  elzes.  Greatly  Improved;  prices  re- 
duced. Other  reliable  models,  811.95  up. 

WE  DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  ap- 
proval andSO  days  trial  and  riding  test. 

Our  big  FREE  catalog  shows  every- 
thing new  in  bicycles  and  sundries.  A 
cyclopedia  of  information  which  every 
person  should  have.   Write  for  it. 
TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and  sup- 
plies  at  half  usual  prices.  A  few  good  second  hand 
bicycles  taken  in  trade  $3  to  $8  to  clear. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you 
write  and  leam  our  wouderfnl  neiv  offers,  low  prices 
and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  everything.  TlVj^*-  noio. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.      DEPT.  M-54.  CHICAGO 


\^\^ Handwrituig 


HERE'S  a  booklet  of  32  pages  which  tells  all  about  the 
traits  of  character  and  kinks  of  temperament  indicated  by 
handwriting.  It  is  written  by  William  Leslie  French,  the 
famous  Graphologist,  and  it  interprets  fifty  typical  examples  of 
penmanship.    You  will  prob- 


ably find  your  style  among 
them.  You  can  obtain  a  copy 
with  12  different  patterns  of 
Spencerian  Steel  Pens  for  10c. 
Send  at  once — a  new  edition 
(limited)  is  just  off  the  press. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 
349  Broadway,  New  York 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway,  New  York  CW 

I  enclose  ten  cents  for  samples  of  Spen- 
cerian Steel  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  book, 
"What  Your  Handwriting  Reveals." 

Name_  — — 


Street  No._ 

City  

State  


40 


COLLIER'S     FOR     MARCH     4,  1916 


MANY  READERS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  JUST  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT.  MAKE  A  PRAC- 
TICE OF  READING  AND  ANSWERING   THESE   AD V 1  Rl  ISEM L N  1  S.     THEY   ARE   CLASSIFIED   FOR   YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Real  Estate 


Patents 


South  Atlantic  Area— An  Empire  Of  Fertile  Lands 

and  ojiportunities  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  trav- 
erses six  of  the  richest  Southern  States  from  the  green  fields 
of  Virginia  to  the  orange  groves  and  mid-winter  vegetable 
gardens  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Southern  Florida.  Chnice 
locations  for  fruit,  Iruok.  general  farming,  stock  raising, 
dairying  and  poultry  at  low  prices  and  within  easy  reach 
of  large  markets.  Coiiibinal ion  of  soil  and  climate  with 
growing  seasons  from  300  to  3-iS  days  affords  a  wide  range 
of  possibilities.  Let  us  direct  you  to  the  section  best  suited 
to  your  purposes.  Our  books  of  facts  and  photos  mailed 
fne.  Ask— J.  A.  Pride,  General  Industrial  Agent,  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railway,  Suite  D-1,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Fertile  Virginia   Farms   Along  Chesapeake  -&. 

Ohio  Rwy.  at  $15  an  acre  and  up  on  easy  terms.  Mild 
climate,  rich  soil,  abundant  rainfall,  plentiful  and  clieaii 
labor.  Convenient  to  Eastern  markets,  also  to  good 
schools  and  churches.  Write  for  free  illustrated  farm 
home  booklet— "Country  Life  in  Virginia",  and  low 
excursion  rates.  Address  K.  T.  Crawley,  Indus.  Agt., 
C.  &  O.  Rwy.,  Room  10:i(},  Richmond,  Va.  " 


Twenty  Acres  In  San  Joaquin  Valley.  California, 

in  fruits,  vegetables,  alt'alla  with  cnws,  pigs,  poultry  and  bees 
will  pay  you  steady,  substantial  profits.  Delightful  climate, 
rich  soil,  good  schools,  churches,  fine  roads.  Thrifty,  hos- 
pitable neighbors.  Write  for  free  books.  C.  L.  Seagraves, 
Gen. Colonization  Agt..AT&SF  Ry.,  191 1  Ry.Exch., Chicago. 

Money-Making  Farms  Throughout   1 5  Eastern 

Stales;  1  acre  to  I.UOO  acres.  $1')  per  acre  up;  several  with 
livestock,  tooLs,  and  crojis  included,  to  settle  estates;  big 
illu.strated  catalogue  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency 
Dept.  07,  47  W.  :i-lth  St.,  New  York. 


Profitable  Little  Farms  In  Valley  Of  Virginia, 

r.  and  lU  acre  tracts,  $'ir)i)  and  up.  Good  fruit  and  farming 
country.  Send  for  literature  now.  F.  H.  Lallaume,  Agrl. 
Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ky.,  lil.-i  Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


NEW  YORK 


Hempstead  Lawns,  10  Miles  From  New  York; 

quarter  acre  for  $300;  terms  $15  cash,  $5  month.  Hemp- 
stead has  fine  electric  train  service.  Send  for  maps  and 
illustrated  booklet  to  W.  Kaye,  277  Broadway,  New  York. 


Patent  What  You  Invent.    It  May  Be  Valuable. 

Write  me.  No  attorney's  ler  until  patent  is  allowed. 
Estab.  "Inventor's  Guide"  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 

538  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents    Secured   Or   Fee   Returned.  Actual 

search  free.  Send  si.etcli.  191(;  Editiou  UU-page  p  tent 
book  free.  My  free  sales  service  gets  full  value.  George 
P.  Kimmel,  20:i  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Inventors,    Do  Not  Sacrifice  Your  Inventions. 

Get  full  money  value.  Reliable  book  Free.  Write  U.  S.  & 
^^^.^B.  Lacey,  GItf  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  p.  C.  

Patents  That  Pay.    Proof  Given.    Protect  Your 

Idea  !  Send  datn.  Advice  and  2  wonderful  books  free  I 
E.  E.  Vroomau  &  Co.,  sr>2  F  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Improvements  Wanted— Send  For  Free  Bulletin* 

and  ad  ice.  Hook  "Inventions— Patenting  tS:  I 'rurii<»ting" 
Free  Lancaster&Allw  ine, 2fi4(>uray  Bldg.,  Washington. D.C. 


Old  Coins  Wanted 


Will  Pay  $5.00  To  $50.00  For  Large  Cent  Dated 

17!*l>.  We  pay  cash  preniiiinis  (in  nil  liirge  cents,  eagle  cents, 
etc..  and  all  rare  coins  to  1H12.  Thousands  of  coins  ami 
bills  wanted.  Send  Ic  for  our  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Cir- 
cular.   Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  C.  Fort  Worlli,  Tex, 


Duplicating  Devices 

Our  "Modern"  Duplicator  Your*  For  $2.40. 

No  Glue  or  Gflaline.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial.  *)()()()  Users. 
Standard  for  15  Years.  Booklet  Free.  Sole  Mfrs..  J.  D. 
Diirkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  :),S9  Fiftli  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  I'a. 


For  the  Deaf 


Deaf:  Lip  Reading  Teaches  "The  Eye  To  Hear." 

Throw  away  mechanical  dev  ces  and  enjoy  conversation 
without  embarrassment.  Address  School  of  Lip  Language, 
Dept.  M,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Motion  Picture  Plays 


Big  Money  Writing  Photoplays.      Learn  From 

men  actually  wriiinK  and  selling.  Criticism  free.  No 
course.  Start  now.  Oetails  free.  American  Filmograph 
Co.,  l-i  Salina  Sta.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Have  You  Ideas  For  Photoplays  Or  Stories?  If 

so.  we  will  accept  llieni  in  any  lonn  criticise  free— sell  on 
c(uninission.  Big  Rewards!  Hundreds  milking  money.  Get 
details  today.  Story  Rev.  Co.,  21  Main  St.,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

Write  Photoplays.  Short  Stories.  Poems;  Biff 

Prices.  Constant  demand.  No  correspondence  course. 
Start  writing  and  sr-lling  at  once.  Details  free.  Atlas 
I'ub.  Co.,  :il6  Atlas  Bid;;.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Big  Prices  Paid  For  Photoplays.     Details  Free 

to  beginners;  no  experience  or  correspondence  course 
needed;  begin  work  now.    Producers  League,  :il7,  .St.Louis. 

Get  Free  Book  Of  Valuable  Information  About 

priidts  and  prize  olTers  for  writing  photoplays.  Rex  Pub- 
lishers, Box  IT,-)B,  Chicago. 


Collections 


Why  Not  Be  Your  Own  Collection  Agency? 

For  $1.00  wc  will  mail  you  ten  efTccti>e,  keen,  collection 
letters  that  will  hit  the  .sensitive  spot  in  a  creditor. 
Written  by  a  successful  credit-man  of  long  experi- 
ence to  suit  your  busine<s.  Get  the  money  and  retain 
the  customer.  Graves'  Collection  Letters,  40  Kingston  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody," 

and  thereby  1  collect  lS2()ll,llllll  yearly  from  honi^st  debts  all 
over  the  world.  Write  for  the  story  of  "Ben  Hur  and  the 
Hill."  free.  Francis  (i.  f.uke.  Confl  Nafl  Hank  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah,  U.  S.  A.    "Some  I'eople  Don't  Like  Us." 


Insects  Wanted 


Spend  Vacation, Sparetime. Prof  itably— Gathering 

butterflies,  millers.  Many  kinds  wanted  for  museums.  I  pay 
highest  prices.  Everybody.  S  nd  2c  stamp  for  particulars 
and  8  page  folder.   Sinclair,  Box  244  D-9.'),  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Of  Interest  to  Women 


Ladies  Of   Social    Standing   With    Entree  To 

wealthy  people  m-'y  add  materially  to  their  incomes  uith- 
out  impairing  their  social  position  or  prestige.  You  will 
earn  the  gratitude  of  friends  without  anyone  guessing 
you  are  acting  as  our  highly  paid  representative.  'The 
commissions  are  very  large.  Address  D.  A.  Rogow  &  Co,, 
21.i  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Become   A   Trained    Nurse    By   Home  Study 

course.  Nurses  earn  $15  to  $30  a  week.  I^iplomas  recog- 
nized by  best  Doctors.  Hospital  experience  given  if  de- 
sired. Established  12  years.  Easy  terms.  Catalog  Free. 
American  School  for  Nurses,  1550  La  Salle,  Chicago,  111. 


Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 

Typewriter  Prices  Smashed.  "Spot  Cash."  Gaerte 

will  save  you  money.  L.  C.  Smiths.  Olivers,  Uemingtons,  Un- 
derwoods. Royals,  etc.  Your  choice  of  fiOII  machines  at  $10 
to  $15.  Guaranteed  for  li  years.  Send  today  for  ilescriptive 
circular.  Dearborn  Typewriter  Exch..  Dept  9.'5,  Chicago, 111. 

Special  Note:   If  You  Want  A  Real  Bargain  In 

a  dandy,  high-class,  substantially  guaranteed  rebuilt  type- 
writer of  any  make— on  time,  rental  or  cash— write  the  idg 
house  today.    Young  Typewriter  Co.,  Dept  3211,  Chicago. 


Business  Opportunities 


Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own,  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  J..earn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  "Pointers"  today.  American  Col- 
lection Service,  51  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


How  to  Entertain 

Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia- 
logues, Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes,  Recitations, 
Tableaux.  Drills.  Musical  Pieces.  Make  Up  Goods.  Lar.,'e 
Catalog  Free.    T.  S.  Deiiison  &  Co.,  Dept.  44,  Chicai,o. 


Dull  Razor  Blades 


To  Convince  You  ! !    We'll  Re-Edge  3  Blades  Free 

&  return  in  Handy  Mailing  Case  with  "Inside  Facts  on  Re- 
sharpening."    Parker- \\'arren  Lab.,  lUir  W.  42d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Telegraphy 


Telegraphy  -  Wire  And  Wireless  &  Station  Agency 

Taught.  Graduates  Assisted.  Oldest  and  Largest  School. 
Catalog  Free.    Dodge's  Inslitute,  5th  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


Of  Interest  to  Men 


Wanted.    Railway  Mail,  Clerk-Carriers,  Rural 

Carriei  s:  S''0O  to  SKS'W  yeai  ly.  Examinations  soon.  One 
lesson  Free.    Write  Ozment,  12(iR,  St.  Louis. 


Short  Stories  Wanted 


Writers— Stories,  Poems.  Plays.  Etc.,  Are  Wanted 

for  pul*licati(»n.  Good  ideas  brintj  money.  Submit 
Mss.  or  write  Literary  Bureau,  CW5,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


Agents  Wanted  Agents  Wanted  Agents  Wanted 


Every  Household  On  Farm— In  Small  Town  Or 

Suburbs —where  oil  lamps  are  used,  needs  and  will  buy 
tile  wonderful  Aladdin  i\Iantle  Lamp,  burns  common  coal 
oil  (Kerosene);  gives  a  Iii;ht  five  times  as  bright  as  elec- 
tric. Awarded  Gold  Medal  At  San  Francisco  Exposition. 
Hundreds  with  rigs  earning  big  income  without  previous 
experience.  No  cash  required.  We  furnish  capital  to 
reliable  men.  Write  quick  for  wholesale  prices,  territory 
and  sample  lamp  for  free  trial.  Address  Nearest  OfHce. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  rm  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  004  Thermos  Bldg.,  New  York  City- 


Agents.     The   Midget  Vest    Pocket  Garment 

Hanger  sells  on  sight.  The  most  attractive  propusition 
evt-r  offered.  No  cumpetition.  Ailicle  fully  protected  by 
U.  S.  and  foreign  patents.  Address  The  Silvex  Company, 
Dept.  C.  171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


Ag^ents— Handle  Latest  Sensation ;  Little  Marvel, 

self-lighting  burner  attiichTnetit;  just  out:  fits  any  burn  r; 
retails  ir)c;  made  by  makers  of  famous  Simplex  ligliter: 
call,  write.  Automatic  Uas  Appliance  Co.,  Inc.,  2't  East 
14th  St.,  New  York. 


In  Every  Locality  To  Sell  And  Handle  Solicitors 

in  selling  new  lype  vac.iuin  cleaner— machine  patented 
and  guaranteed  for  life— sample  free  to  workers — exclusive 
territory  —  big  prtjpositiun  —  big  profits.  Evans  Mfg., 
tioy  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 


Earn  Money  Showing  Queen  Fabric  Dress  Goods. 

Horn-st,  anihiliuns  me'i  and  wcimeii  wanted.  Whole  or  part 
time,  l^'.xitci  it  iire  nnnei'essiiry.  Instructions  ready.  lie  first. 
Queen  Ealjric  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  4:r),  Syra<-use,  N.  Y. 


Agents.     Sell   *Motor-Tone"  To  Motorists  And 

reduce  their  gas  ctjst  2(1:;.  Klin.inates  carbon  and  gives 
more  power.  A  dollar  cimsumed  article  sure  to  repeat. 
Bailey's  Supply  Hou.se,  72  Weybosset  St.,  Providence,  K.  I. 


Just  Show  Them — The  New  Adjustable  Floor  And 

wall  mops,  dustless  (lusters  and  sanitary  brusliesSell  Them- 
selves. Big  line.  Big  Profits.  Agents  write  Silver-Cham- 
berlin  Co.,  Maple  St.  &  Boulevard,  Clayton.  N.  J. 


Hosiery  Manufacturer  Offers  Permanent  Position 

supplying  regular  cnst<tmers  at  mill  jirices.  Large morillily 
jric(»nie  earned.  Al'or  spare  time.  Eor  particulars.  Address 
C.  Barker  Mills,  2;:J7  North  12th  St..  I'hiladelphia.  Pa. 


Agents— We  Have  One  Of  The  Best  Paying 

agency  propositions  in  the  U.  S.  If  you  are  not  making 
as  much  as  $10"  a  month  write  to  Novelty  Cutlery  Co., 
10  Bar  St..  Canton,  O. 


Sells  Like  Hot  Cakes;  New  Laundry  Wax,  Per- 
fumes clothes  with  la.sting  violet  perfume  ;  working  <nitfit 
.'ic;  new  offr-r.    Perfume  (^loss,         Water  St.,  New  York. 


Agents  To  Sell  Eureka  Steel  Ranges'  From  Wag* 

ons,  on  noIeK  or  for  cash.  Big  money  maker  f<ir  live  men. 
Catalogue  Free.    Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O'Kallon,  Ills. 


Advertiiting  Stickers,  Inexpensive  And  Effective 

advertising;  a  universal  businH>H  lielp;  splendid  field  f<fr 
agents.   St.  I.oiiiKStickerCo..Dept.C,  1  Uf)  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis. 


L.  M.  Palmer.  Of  Glen  Allen,  Ala.,  Put  Out  On 

trial  10.S  Wendell  Compressed  Air  Washing  Machines  He 
went  around  a  few  days  later  to  collect  and  in  every  single 
insiancfe  save  one  he  got  the  money,  This  is  a  brand  n<'W 
proposition.  Patented;  is  an  amazi  ginvention.  Agents 
coining  money.  A  sale  at  nearly  every  house.  Does  week's 
wash  in  3  to  (i  minutes.  Works  like  magic.  Write  now. 
Wendell  Vacaum  Washer  Co.,  1042  Oak  St.,  Leipsic,  O. 


Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Line. 

New  .Occident  and  Health  Policy.  $r»(HH)  principal  sum, 
glUO  monthly  for  accident  or  sickness.  All  accidents  and 
sicknesses  covered.  Premium  $H)  yearly.  One-half  above 
benefits  for  §.">  yearly.   Underwriters.  Dept.B,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Agents— Steady  Income.     Large  Manufacturer 

of  Handkerchiets  and  Dress  Goods,  etc..  wishes  represen- 
tative in  e  ch  locality.  Factory  to  consumer.  Big  profits, 
honestgoods  Whole  or  spare  time  Creditgiven  Send  for 
particulars.  Freeport  Mfg.  Co.,  72  Main  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


The  Prosperous  Agent  Is   The   Davis  Agent. 

Why?  Our  soap  and  toilet  combinations  get  the  money 
with  Huge  profit.  Great  Crew  managers  |  roposition.  Re- 
peat <)rders  Galore  !  Worlds  Largest  Factory  Backs  You. 
Write  E.  M.  Davis.  President,  K61  Davis  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Agents  Make  Money  Every  Day  Selling  Lenox 

Hosiery.  Our  Silk  and  other  Hosiery  sell  on  sight.  Ex- 
clusive rights.  We  teach  you  to  sell.  Earn  while  you 
learn.     Lenox  Silk  Works,  J 10  W'est  34th  St.,  New  York. 


You  Want   Money    Get  It  Easily,  Selling  Our 

brushes.  Bristle  Clothes  Brush,  ."JHc  postpaid.  Particulars 
free.  Address  today.  J.  I.  Holcomb  Mfg.  Co.,  ;>U0  Draper 
St.,  Dnlianadolis,  Ind. 


*'Lumino''  Changeable  Signs.   A  Metal  Sign  With 

embossed  letters.  Sonietliing  new.  Every  men  hant  buys. 
Fastest  Dollar  Seller  Kvtr  Invented.  Big  Profit.  Write 
today.   Changeable  Sign  Co.,  "jHO  East  102d  St.,  C  eveiand. 


19l6*s  Sensation!     11  Piece  Toilet  Set  Selling 

like  wildfire  at  $1,  with  .$1  Carving  Set  Free!  Enornnnis 
j)rr>fits!  Tremendous  hiti  Make  big  money  every  week. 
Write  quick!    Pierce  Chemical  Co,,  Dept.  D,  Chicago. 


Photo  Pillow Tops^  Portraits.  Frames.  Photo  China 

Plates.  Rejects  credited.  Prompt  shipments;  'Mi  days' 
cr  edit.    .las.  (-'.  Bailey  Co.,  Desk  H     Chicago,  Illinois. 


Secure  An  Agency  And  Make  Money  By  Selling 

famous  Bucke\e  Brand  guaranteed  water  ro  garments. 
Dejit.  M,  Buckeye  Mfg.  Co  ,  1  tlnion  Sq.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Agents:  Large  Profits.   Free  Samples.   Gold  Sign 

Letters  for  store  and  office  windows.  Any  one  can  put  on. 
Big  demand.  Metallic  Letter  Co..  4;}2  N.  Clark  St., Chicago. 


Agents;   Ho-Ro-Co  Skin  Soap  And  Toilet  Goods 

pliui  l)eals  everything  for  agents*  profits.  R<»th4-o.  20H  N. 
2nd,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

Pure  Spun  Ainniinuui  Utensils  and  Specialties.  \Ve  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aluminum  Mfg. 
Co.,  Division  X,  Lemont,  111. 


Big  Textile   Mills  Want  Ambitious  Men  And 

women  everywhere  to  sh<fw  latest  dress  fabrics,  neckwear, 
hosiery  and  underwear.  4U0  stales.  Easy  sales.  Values 
beat  stores.  Many  making  big  profits  weekly.  All  or 
spare  time.  Complete  sample  outfit  starts  you.  Steadfast 
Mills,  58  Remsen  St.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


Agents — Snappiest  Household  Line  On  Earth.  Red 

hot  sellers,  steady  repeaters— big  profit.  250  liglitweight, 
fast  selling,  popular  priced  necessities.  Agents  Uutfit  free. 
Get  busy — (^uick— Write  today.  Postal  will  do.  American 
Products  Co.,  35<'i9  American  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Will  Advance  Expenses  And  Pay  Straight  Week- 
ly salary  of  $l.s  to  man  or  woman  with  fair  education  and 
good  references.  No  canvassing.  Staple  line.  Old-estab- 
lished firm.  G.  M.  Nichols,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 


Agents— Deal  In  Dollars.      Make  Dollars.  The 

Jules  Folding  Por  able  Electric  Lamp  contains  new,  ex- 
clusive, patented  features.  Stdl  in  homes,  oftices  and 
hospitals.    Rose-Strauss  Co.,  207  W.  48th  St.,  New  York. 


Amazing  Startling  Sensational  Stupendous  New 

guaranteed  easy  insurance  i)rotection  [ilan.  Hiistlint; agent 
18  to  (10  wanted  in  each  locality  to  represint  big.=ick  anil  acci- 
dent c<»mpany.   W.G.Critclilow,  Dept.  2T1 7,  Covington, Ky. 


Big30%CommissionToLive  AgentOnNewLiberal 

.$2000  accident  policy.  .$5  yearly  pays  for  injuries,  sickness. 
Double  benefits,  .$10.  Photo-identification  (in  leather  case) 
free  with  policy.  Underwriters,  134.VF.  Ins.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


Agents,  Sell  "KantleaV  Raincoats  $7.50  Kind 

for  $4.!(8.  Fast  Seller;  Big  Profit.  Capita!  not  required. 
We  save  you  time  and  money  by  delivering  direct  to 
customer.    Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  13"Motor  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Agents— Kleanol  Sanitary  Brushes  Pay  You  Big 

profits;  fast  sellers;  big  line.  Get  information  from 
largest  wire  twi.sted  bru-h  makers.  Kleanol  Brush  Co., 
Inc.,  Dept.  40.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Free  Sample— Nosplash   Water    Strainers  Sell 

themselves  -  no  talking  -  experience  iinnec-essary.  Profits 
big.    .Send  2c  (  niailingcost).    S.  K.  Union  Kilter  Co..  N.  Y. 


Sell  Rich  LooUing   Durable   Imported  36x68 

Hugs  at  $\  each  and  at  a  profit  of  .'.Oc.  Positive  sellers. 
Write  for  further  details.    U.  Condon,  Stonington,  Me. 


Agents:  For  "Everbrite"  Gold  Glass  Letters  For 

window  signs  and  house  numbers.  Make  a  iierinanent 
business.    Chicago  Glass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 


High-Grade  Salesmen 


Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  Un- 
necessary. Earn  Big  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail  <iuring 
spare  time,  only  eight  weeks'  time  required,  one  or  two 
hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy  work,  hundreds  of 
good  positions  to  select  from.  Write  today  for  free  book 
"A  Knight  of  the  Grip",  containing  full  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  earn- 
ing Big  Salaries.  Address  Dept.  B-47  National  Salesmen's 
Training  Association,  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco. 


Salesmen  Wanted  Everywhere  by  a  Responsible 

house.  We  give  S*0  commission  on  each  machine  sold. 
Y'ou  should  average  two  a  week.  Sell  Chemical  Fire 
Engines  to  factories,  stores.  Fire  Depts.,  etc.  No  capital 
required;  exclusive  t^;rritory;  goods  well  advertised. 
Ajax  Fire  Engine  Works,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


Wanted— Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made-To- 

measure  high-grade  men's  tailored  suits  from  $9.50  to  $22.00. 
Make  Big  money  weekly.  Elegant  large  book  outfit  free. 
Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder  affair.  Splen- 
did opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy  Dandy  Line, 
Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 


Salesmen:  Pocket  Side  Line,  New  Live  Proposi* 

tion,  all  merchants  in  towns  of  KHJ.OOOand  under  want  it. 
Pays  $5.(X)  com.  on  each  sale.  No  collecting,  no  risk  to 
merchant.  We  take  back  unsold  goods.  Easiest,  biggest 
paying  side  line.  Canfield  Mfg.  Co.,  208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago. 


Be  A  Business  Builder  In   1916.     Study  The 

Science  of  Bu.siness  Building.  It  will  bring  Success 
for  you  as  for  75,000  others.  Write  for  free  Sheldon 
Book  today.  The  Sheldon  School,  528  Gunther  Building, 
Chicago. 


Big  Opportunity   For  Sales  ".Mgr.  Capable  Of 

Organizing  agency  force.  Exclusive  rights.  New.  Fast  sell- 
ing $7.50adding  machine.  Does  work  of  expensive  machines. 
Dept.  C,  Calculator  Sales  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 


Salesmen    Make  Big  Money  On  Our  Convex 

Portraits  o8c.  Frames  35c.  Glass  2oc.  Largest  house  in 
America.  Est.  15  years.  Samples  Free.  The  Culver  Co., 
Box  101,  Westerville,  O. 


Great  Profits.  New  Specialty  For  Merchants.  Sells 

$K.OO.  your  profit  .$10.25.  No  competition.  Exc.  Territory. 
Free  .sample.    Sayers  Co..  401  Wainwright,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Female  Help  Wanted 


Five  Bright  Capable  Ladies  To  Travel,  Demon. 

stniti-  anil  sell  rlwilers.  (;..nii  |i.iy.  Railroad  fare  paid. 
Goudrii:li  IJruf  Co.,  D<-pt       Oiiiuiia,  Nebr, 


for  boarders,  who,  nevertheless,  would 
always  fail  to  find  rooms  available 
at  the  hour  of  their  application.  He 
saw  nothing  of  the  man  who  had  ad- 
mitted them  by  raising  the  flag.  He 
was  more  disturbed  than  before,  since 
he  could  picture  the  inspector's  be- 
wilderment on  learning  that  he  had 
entered  the  house  which  had  been  so 
recently  raided  and  searched. 

He  saw  Black  press  an  electric  but- 
ton. Faintly  he  heard  the  response  from 
a  muffled  bell — two  rings  short  and  one 
long.  Almost  at  once  the  door  opened 
on  a  crack,  but  no  gleam  of  light  came 
through.  Black  muttered  something 
unintelligible  to  Garth,  and  led  him  into 
a  darkness  as  complete  as  that  which 
had  oppressed  him  in  the  empty  house. 
Yet  in  spite  of  it  he  was  sure  it  was  a 
woman  who  had  admitted  them. 

"This  way,"  Black  said. 

Garth  followed,  scarcely  breathing. 
Where  would  he  find  Nora?  How  would 
he  find  her?  A  door  opened  ahead,  and 
at  last  there  was  light — a  subdued, 
amber-colored  light,  unhealthy,  sugges- 
tive of  a  melancholy  repose.  Black  went 
first,  then  Garth,  into  an  inner  hallway. 

Garth  turned  sharply  to  inspect  the 
woman  who  had  followed  them  in.  He 
drew  back.  He  controlled  his  gasp  of 
relief  and  thankfulness,  for  it  was 
Nora  herself  who  had  opened  the  door 
for  them  and  who  stood  now  on  the 
threshold  of  the  hall.  Yet  he  saw  that 
his  presence,  instead  of  bringing  to 
them  a  grateful  welcome,  had  drawn 
into  her  eyes  a  fear  which  quickly  ap- 
proached despair. 

She  wore  the  apron  and  the  cap  of  a 
housemaid — transparent  hints  as  to  how 
she  had  found  an  entrance  and  re- 
mained here  unmolested.  Her  features, 
in  addition,  were  subtly  changed,  so 
that  one  less  acquainted  than  Garth 
might  have  passed  her  unrecognizing. 

HIS  astonishment  had  held  him  longer 
than  was  discreet.  He  turned  at  a 
sound  to  find  his  conductor  gone.  He 
knew  what  that  portended.  He  cursed 
his  carelessness. 

Nora  took  his  arm.  "What  are  you 
doing  here?"  she  whispered  tsnsely. 
"Go  before  it's  too  late.  I  knew  they 
suspected  trouble  to-night,  but  I  never 
dreamed  of  your  gett'ng  in  here  alone. 
Go  the  way  you  came." 

"To  be  caught  in  the  yard?"  he 
scoflFed.  "That  fellow's  given  me  away 
by  this  time.  They'll  watch  that  exit 
first." 

He  ran  along  the  hallway.  The 
-trange  amber  light  appeared  to  have 
thickened  the  air.  He  breathed  it  with 
distaste.  It  choked  him.  At  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  Nora  caught  his  arm  again. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"Up  there,"  he  answered.  "I  haven't 
the  ghost  of  a  show  in  this  suffocating 
basement.  They'll  look  for  me  here 
fir-t." 

He  climbed  the  stairs.  She  followed 
him.  "Jim,"  she  breathed,  "it's  hope- 
less.  They'll  never  let  you  out." 

He  turned  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
The  same  unnatural  light  and  the  same 
heavy  air  were  here.  A  repellent  odor 
not  to  be  classified  crept  into  his  nos- 
trils; made  him  want  to  cough.  Heavy 
purple  hangings  were  draped  across  two 
doorways.  "Tell  me  the  layout,"  he 
whispered.  "Quick!  The  yard  isn't  the 
only  getaway?" 

"Except  the  roof  and  the  front,"  she 
whispered  back,  "and  they're  locked. 
The  leader  keeps  the  keys.  For  God's 
sake,  Jim,  try  to  get  out  of  this  house 
before  it's  too  late." 

He  pointed  at  one  of  the  purple  hang- 
ings. It  was  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  but 
the  hall  appeared  to  him  too  short. 

"Is  that  the  front  door?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Only  leads  to  the  front  of  the  house. 
That's  planted,  of  course — a  boarding 
house.    I  tell  you  that  door's  locked." 

"Then  how  can  I  get  to  a  front  win- 
dow?" 

"You  can't,  Jim." 

He  tried  to  plan. 

"Then  how  am  I — " 

A  heavy  step  seemed  to  set  the  dense 
air  in  lazy  motion.  It  came  from  a 
near-by  room.    It  approached. 

"Jim!  They've  got  you,  and  if  they 
gee  me  with  you — "  She  spread  her 
arms.  "They  know  you're  a  detective. 
Your  only  hope  is  that  they  shouldn't 
suspect  me.  And  I  can't  lose  all  I've 
done.    Hit  me,  Jim." 

"Nora!" 

"Trust  me,"  she  begged;  "and  we've  a 
chance.  They  mustn't  doubt  me.  Hit 
me,  Jim.  Take  hold  of  me.  Clap  your 
hand  over  my  mouth.  Quick!" 

He  drew  back.     He  knew  she  was 
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right,  but  he  couldn't,  all  at  once,  bring 
himself  to  obey. 

"I've  my  gun,"  he  muttered. 

"It's  worthless." 

The  footsteps  were  nearer.  They 
had  persisted  with  a  measured,  unhur- 
ried purpose.  Garth  drew  his  revolver. 
The  curtains  waved.  Suddenly  Nora 
screamed.  She  flung  herself  upon  him 
tigerishly. 

"Jim!"  she  whispered.  "Now!" 

HE  had  to  force  himself  to  grasp  her 
shoulders,  and  to  bend  them  back. 
Her  hand  rose.  Scarcely  understandinr.' 
her  intention,  he  saw  her  strike  herself^ 
sharply  across  the  face.  An  ugly  red- 
dish mark  survived.  There  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  tears  in  her  voice. 
"You  coward,  Jim!" 
The  curtains  parted  further,  but  al- 
M'ays  as  he  forced  her  back  he  combated 
the  desire  to  draw  her  closer  instead; 
to  heal  with  his  lips  the  wound  with 
which  very  anxiety  marked  her. 

She  cried  out  again.  He  glanced  at 
the  curtains.  He  let  her  go,  staring 
with  a  sense  of  loathing  at  a  yellow, 
wrinkled  face  which  protruded  from 
the  purple,  disclosing  a  braid  of  hair 
serpentlike  and  perilous. 

The  leering  face  was  withdrawn. 
Garth  heard  a  low  whistle,  modulated 
on  an  unfamiliar  minor  interval. 

"Don't  resist  t?iem,  Jim,"  Nora  whis- 
pered.   "I'll  do  what  I  can." 

She  turned  and  ran,  screaming, 
through  the  curtains.  Garth  dashed  for 
the  hidden  door  which  led  to  the  front 
of  the  house.  If  only  he  could  break 
through  there,  reach  a  window,  and  sig- 
nal the  inspector!  But  when  he  tore 
the  curtains  back  he  faced  panels  of 
exceptional  stoutness;  unquestionably 
built  to  deaden  sound  as  well  as  to  form 
a  barrier.  He  surrendered  to  the  real- 
ization that  he  was  caught  in  the  heart 
of  this  evil  house.  He  wondered  if 
Nora's  strategy  retiirded  his  captors. 

A  stealthy  shuffling  turned  him  from 
the  door  so  that  he  faced  the  hall.  He 
had  heard  that  same  sound  last  night 
when  the  diminutive  Chinaman  had 
approached.  Now  he  saw  three  of 
the  same  mold  whose  queues  appeared 
to  writhe  in  the  dim  light  and  stifling 
air  as  they  glided  along  the  hall,  their 
talonlike  hands  outstretched. 

He  guessed  that  the  picture  was  in- 
tended to  terrify,  to  impress  upon  him 
the  futility  of  resistance,  yet  while  he 
had  his  revolver  the  success  of  such  an 
attack  was  doubtful. 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  he  said,  puz- 
zled, trying  to  understand.  "Come  any 
closer  and  I'll  shoot." 

The  yellow  mouths  grinned.  Then, 
when  it  was  too  late,  Garth  understood 
the  trick.  A  rush  of  colder  air  on  his 
back  informed  him  that  the  heavy  door 
was  open.  He  stood  between  two  fires. 
In  fact,  before  he  could  turn,  his 
v/rists  were  grasped.  Two  leering  faces 
were  close  to  his,  but  as  the  revolver 
was  wrenched  from  his  hand  he  pulled 
the  trigger  twice.  With  the  great  door 
open  those  explosions  might  penetrate 
beyond  the  house  wall,  might  carry  to 
the  inspector's  men  on  the  sidewalk. 

They  had  at  least  aroused  in  the  dim 
twilight  of  the  house  a  restless,  inco- 
herent stirring.  Voices  muttered.  Steps 
pattered  here  and  there.  A  muffled  bell 
commenced  to  complain.  Through  the 
curtains  from  the  inner  room  stepped  a 
man — a  white  man  with  cruelly  intelli- 
gent features.  Garth  realized  that  he 
probably  faced  the  head  of  this  organi- 
zation which  for  so  long  had  outwitted 
the  police. 

Garth  laughed  with  an  effort  at 
bravado.  "That  was  a  signal,"  he  said. 
"Block's  surrounded.  They'll  be  in  here 
before  you  can  light  a  joss  stick.  Call 
these  things  off,  or  you're  as  good  as  in 
the  chair." 

Upstairs    the    stirrings  increased. 
Some  one  shrieked. 

Nora  appeared  at  the  man's  elbow, 
her  face  seemingly  contorted  with  ter- 
ror.   "Men  in  the  yard!"  she  gasped. 

Garth  guessed  that  it  was  a  part  of 
her  scheme  to  turn  the  hunt  from  him, 
to  give  him  that  one  moment  he  needed. 
And  it  worked.  He  felt  his  hands  re- 
leased. The  Chinamen  whining  piti- 
fully crouched  along  the  wall,  as  if  try 
ing  to  conceal  themselves. 

GARTH  jumped  through  to  the  front 
hall.  The  vestibule  door  was  locked, 
and  the  key  was  missing.  There  was 
no  time  to  conquer  locks.  His  oppor- 
tunity was  limited.  So  he  ran  into  the 
front  room.  The  window  catch  baffled 
him.  He  didn't  dare  wait  to  fumble 
with  it.  He  raised  his  fists  and  sent 
them  crashing  through  the  glass.  His 
hands,  scratched  and  bleeding  a  little, 
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We  Are  Prepared 


Within  the  wide  boundaries  of 
our  country,  embracing  more  than 
three  million  square  miles,  dwell  a 
hundred  million  people. 

They  live  in  cities,  towns,  villages, 
hamlets  and  remote  farms.  They 
are  separated  by  broad  rivers,  rugged 
mountains  and  arid  deserts. 

The  concerted  action  of  this  far- 
flung  population  is  dependent  upon 
a  common  understanding. 

Only  by  a  quick,  simple  and  un- 
failing means  of  intercommunication 
could  our  people  be  instantly  united 
in  any  cause. 

In  its  wonderful  preparedness  to 
inform  its  citizens  of  a  national  need, 
the  United  States  stands  alone  and 
unequaled.  It  can  command  the 
entire  Bell  Telephone  System,  which 


completely  covers  our  country  with 
its  network  of  wires. 

This  marvelous  system  is  the 
result  of  keen  foresight  and  persist- 
ent effort  on  the  part  of  telephone 
specialists,  who  have  endeavored 
from  the  first  to  provide  a  means  of 
communication  embracing  our  whole 
country,  connecting  every  state  and 
every  community,  to  its  last  indi- 
vidual unit. 

The  Bell  System  is  a  distinctly 
American  achievement,  made  by 
Americans  for  Americans,  and  its 
like  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  world. 

Through  it,  our  entire  population 
may  be  promptly  organized  for  united 
acrion  in  any  national  movement, 
whether  it  be  for  peace,  prosperity, 
philanthropy  or  armed  protecrion. 


<^?S4^    American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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Electric  Lieht 

Easy  motorcycle  saddle — 
New  coaster  brake— mo- 
torcycle mud-iruards, 
atand  and  lufrgaffe  carrier 
'  otorcycle  pedals—  tnng 
' —  ~rip  motorcycle 
..  ^  ..  »  .  ^  bars— complet* 
tool  kit  and  tire  pump— 
I  re  -  in  forced  motorcycle 
frame.  Fiek  Thorn-Proof 
Non-Skid  Tiro  -  beaiiti- 

fiil  finish.   

feature  ~ 


rubber 


Wri 


Mew  Motorcycle  Type 


WritP  for  our  new  1916  catalog.  Read  the  wonderful 
1916  improvements  above.  Other  features,  too.  Every 
convenience  to  make  ridinn  a  pleasure.  Scn(i  for 
catalog.  The  New  Arrow  the  most  wonderful  bicycle 
value  ever  built.  All  sizes  for  boys,  men  and  women. 


Pay] 


,  H.  Vmi  Diila  A  small  amount  down  brines 
'H5  lOU  Ullie  you  the  191B  Arrow  — enjoy 
ridinK  it  riitht  away    pay  just  a  littio  each  month 
whiU  you  nrfr.    Write  for  rock  bottom  direct  offer. 

WRITE  TODAY  Si^rV^l'Tri-irAr'rr.^Zd  o^r^'ck'-'b" 

offor.  White  it-Iasit".  No  oblijratt.ins.  Don'tHelny.  Urit.n<iw. 

Arrow  Cycle  Co..  DcpL  '/fVt ,  California  &  I9lh  Si..  Ciiicago.  Ill 


!4;troit 


capac 
resilience 

predetermined 
severe  tests  at 
the  factory 


»TEE 


p    Learn  a  Paying  Profession  ^ 

that  af*sure3  you  a  cood  (iH  nmp  iinrt  pn^^li^lII  for  IHc. 
For  («.  iity  v<'"<tr<  we  Iiavi-  -iK-rr-^rnHv  tniichi 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-EDgravinK  Aui  Thret-Color  Work 
Our  graduates   earn    large    salaries.     We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  posi.ions.    I.-  nrtt  >iow  lou  .ai. 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGPAPHY 
940  Wabash  Avenue,  ESngham.  Illinois   j 
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Your  friends  can 
buy  anything  you  can 
give  them — except 
your  photograph. 


There  s  a  pJiotographer  in  your  tozvn. 
Eastman    Kodak   Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


One  Man  and  This  i( 
Machine  Can  Make 
Big  Money  Daily 

t»rt.Ml  a  fair  xize  fcirtiinc 
iiiojitli  liiakliii:  Ci'tapeMcs 
a  store   winclDW.  btart 
ywhfre.    Ill  any  town  cif 
fiijo  population  or  over. 
One  niacliiiie  — a  small 
itivestmeiit  starts  yoii. 
Yini   learn    in   a  day. 

Makes  ''"-■^■;.J  /     ';:;.'k'a.e  '"'and  '  Jlear 

'  Popcorn  Crispelles         ' '-ij/      l,'")oii"°ic  pi"oflt.    ^  "  ^ 

SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK  NOW 

It  tells  the  whole  story— how  t. 
succeed,    si%'es    experience    n     „^   »  ■  •  is 
otiiers,  etc.    It's  worth  i-eadiii^-  H^f'SttJ 

making  business  write  toil.i^ 
Send  post  card  or  letter. 

W.Z.LONG  CO.  ^  , 

1211  llii-h  ^1..  >pi  iiiL-neld,  ((hi  . 


Dea: 


The  day  of  imperfect 

hearing:  ifl  paet.  Science  rivals  nature  in  the  mar- 
velous new  1916Mear3  Ear  Phone, "Intensitone"  model 
—the  world's  greatest  hearing-  device.  It  transmits 
sound  without  blur.  VVn     today  fur  our  16  (Uys*  free  trial  oS«t. 

Perfect  Aid  to  Hearing 

The  Mears  is  the  only  scientific  instrument  fop 
the  deaf.  It  marvelously  covers  96  degrees 
of  sound,  every  range  of  tone  of  the  faaman  ear. 

WHIe  fofFfee  Book  g°;,^rrBb i ^t'rel.K 

—  ^  deafness.   Write  for  It  todar—leam  all  about 

^^^^^^  our  15  dayo'  free  trial  offer  and  low  direct 

,,       ^^^^g  laboratory  price.   If  coDvenient  to  New  York 

/pope  I  call  for  demonstration. 

Z%  »  I  MEARS  EAR  PHONECO.,Inc. 
BOOkl    Desk  2363  45  W.34tliSt^N.Y. 


The  Only  Man 

Who  Can  Do  This  From  Memory  , 


—  Give  the  population  of  any  place  in  America  of  over  5,000, 

—  Give  every  important  date  in  world-history. 

—  He  has  300,000  Facts  and  Figures  stored  away  in  his  brain. 

William  Berol  is  not  a  mental  freal<,  but  a  su- 
preme jiving  example  of  what  his  simple,  easily 
learned  System  of  Memory  Training  will  do  for  any 
average  man  or  woman.  It  is  the  only  memory  sys- 
tem, the  practical  value  of  which  is  /K/AZ/c/v  demon- 
strated by  the  teacher  and  advanced  pupils.  No  mat- 


ter what  your  occupation, 
or  where  you  are  located, 
William  Berol  can  teach  his 
fascinating  System  to  you  by  mail,  just  as 
as  it  is  being  taught  in  leading  educational 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 


practically 
institutions 


Forgot!"  Explains— But  It  Does  Not  Excuse 


You  can  not  succeed  in  life  if  you  have  a  weak 
memory.  It  is  always  a  handicap.  U  your  memory 
is  poor,  let  this  man  strenfithen  it.    He  can  —  he  will. 

Among  other  definite  benefits,  the  Berol  System 
ot  Memory  Training  will  enable  you  to  remember 


names,  faces,  dates,  prices,  telephone  numbers  ;  it 
will  correct  mind-wandering;  you  will  be  able  to  re- 
member the  facts  and  plots  of  books  and  plays;  you 
need  never  depend  upon  notes.  A  few  spare 
moments  daily  at  home  is  all  the  time  required. 


Full  pm- 
en  vi'hii,. 


iriilnrfi  of  thi 
Ask  /or  tlie/n 


i  motion  wn-nderfvl  memory  and  our  spen'nf  offer  to  you  mailed  f re 
tii'^day.    If  yuu  have  a/riend  irho  nerds  this  training,  include  his 


?  in  sealed 
name,  ton 


FUNK  6  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


Dept.  571 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  MAN  WOULD  DIE  IN  THE  FIRST  ALCOVE 


Just  write  your  name  and 
address  in  the  margin  be- 
low, so  that  we  can  mail 
you  the  free  Harvard 
Classics  booklet  we  are 
sending  Collier's  readers 


for  sixl 
A  few  li 


ye* 


»,  hi 


Mild  die  I 


end  indii 
I  I  lie  llrst  ale 


III  the  liiipciiul  I.i 


each  vei 
I  wlilch 


vlth  till 


eph. 


iiilv  a  few  vears 
The  IooIIhIi  III 
ml  I  k«  whlc 


of  a  II lei  hue  lire  all 
III  war.|es  all  hi«  few 
I  ihe  solid  iiidiciiient 

f  men  has  ali  endv  l  ep-cled      I  he  wise  iiia  li  welcomes  II  ppoi- 

Miilt)  to  he  Kiiided  h.^  Or,  Kllol  on  hooks,  as  he  would  welcome  the 
dvlce  of  any  ■,-ieal  aiillioilfv  and  sperlullst  on  law,  or  medicine, 
r  llliaiice.    What  Ireasiiies  of  ,,|il  eri  a  I  liment  and   ntal  Kriiwlh 

Ic  reiidy  in  the  Harmril  Chmalai,  >oii  can  see  lor  voiiiself  In  the  free  liooklel  we'll  .-ladlv 
end.     Ask  for  .m.iii  co|i.\  to-day.     COUI-l lilfS,  iti)  West  Thirteen Ih  Street,  NEW  YOHK. 


waved  a  fi'antic  appeal.  He  .shouted. 
And  he  heard  answering  voices  and  the 
pounding  of  feet.  He  saw  figures  glide 
into  view  and  spring  up  the  steps.  The 
battering  of  shoulders  filled  the  house 
with  a  turmoil  that  drowned  its  own 
increasing  agitation. 

He  went  back  to  the  inner  hall, 

"Nora!"  he  called. 

He  pushed  through  the  curtains  into 
a  room  fantastic  with  Oriental  furnish- 
ings. Black,  in  a  panic,  had  Nora  in 
his  grasp.    The  girl  struggled  mutely. 

"Drop  her,  Black!" 

Black  turned. 

"That  ends  our  bargain,"  Garth  said 
harshly. 

"She  tried  to  stop  me,"  Black  qua- 
vered. 

"He's  the  brother-in-law,"  Garth  said 
scornfully,  "of  the  very  man  who's  been 
trying  in  his  useless  way  to  smash  this 
gang.    What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

Nora  came  forward.  She  was 
shocked,  but  it  was  clear  she  failed  to 
share  his  scorn.  As  the  front  door 
yielded  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  his  wife,  Jim?" 
she  asked  simply. 

He  nodded. 

"So  have  I,"  she  went  on."  "She's  the 
one  I'm  thinking  of.  She's  too  young, 
too  happy,  to  have  her  whol^Jife  stained 
with  this  thing." 

But  Garth's  anger  persisted.  Black, 
however,  in  response  to  Nora's  nod, 
slipped  behind  the  window  curtains. 
The  inspector,  Manford,  and  a  number 
of  detectives  rushed  in. 

"Get  your  men  through  the  house," 
Nora  advised. 

The  inspector  motioned  the  men  to  go. 
He  lumbered  over  to  Nora.  He  put  his 
arms  around  her.  An  excessive  grati- 
tude moistened  his  eyes  and  thickened 
his  voice  as  he  cried :  "Thank  the  Lord !" 

"Thank  Jim,"  she  said,  "although  he 
risked  everything  by  appearing  here." 

"If  you'd  told  us  more  of  your  plans," 
Garth  said,  "we  would  have  worked 
better  together." 

"I  didn't  dare,"  she  answered.  "I 
knew  so  little  myself.  So  much  de- 
pended on  success." 

Manford's  fragile  fingers  pulled  at 
his  mustache.  The  humor  in  his  eyes 
did  not  quite  veil  a  real  admiration. 

"Well!"  he  said  gently.  "Let  me  con- 
gratulate you,  inspector.  The  police 
have  put  something  worth  while  over — 
through  a  woman." 

GARTH,  whose  eagerness  had  carried 
him  closer  to  the  girl,  noticed  for  the 
first  time  on  her  neck  a  bruise  left  by 
Black's  fingers.  A  sudden,  unreasoning 
temper  swept  him.  Impulsively  he  burst 
out:  "Inspector,  one  of  the  beasts  you 
want  is  behind  those  curtains." 

Nora  cried  out:  "Jim!  I  asked  you. 
His  wife!" 

The  inspector  glanced  from  one  to  the 
other.    "What's  on  your  mind,  Nora?" 

Manford  laughed  easily.  "No  senti- 
ment in  this  game,  young  woman," 
Manford  sneered.  "If  we  thought  of 
the  wives,  there'd  be  few  ^w•rests." 

With  an  air  of  satisfac^on,  as  if  the 
climactic  feature  of  the  Slid  had  been 
reserved  for  him,  he  snawied  the  cur- 
tains open.  Black  cowe^p  in  the  em- 
brasure of  the  boarded  window,  glaring 
out  at  his  brother-in-law.  He  moistened 
his  lips. 

"Don't  let  them  tell  Anna,  Billy." 

Manford's  satisfaction,  founded  on 
his  fancied  superiority,  suddenly  died 
out.  He  became  rather  pitifully  hu- 
man. His  cheeks  darkened.  His  in- 
s'nuating  antagonism  to  the  inspector 
faded.  He  would  meet  any  terms  to 
spare  his  sister,  to  keep  her  from  en- 
tanglement in  such  a  scandal. 

"I'm  afraid  you  might  think  the  po- 
lice didn't  do  their  duty,"  the  inspector 
said  softly.  "I  just  heard  your  own 
motto — no  sentiment  for  the  wives." 

Garth  had  not  shifted  his  glance  from 
Nora.  Her  disapproval  more  and  more 
impressed  him,  yet,  with  the  bruise  still 
eloquent  on  her  white  neck,  it  was  vnth 
distaste  that  he  forced  himself  to  bar- 


gain :  "He's  my  prisoner,  Manford.  If  the 
inspector  says  the  word,  we'll  tamper 
with  the  law  and  get  him  away  and 
home.  There's  one  condition.  He  does 
as  I  say  for  the  next  couple  of  years — 
takes  any  treatment  I  suggest." 

"Don't  woriy.  I'll  see  to  that," 
Manford  said.  "It's  good  of  you, 
Garth." 

He  turned  to  his  brother-in-law. 

"Are  you  willing,  John?" 

Black  stumbled  from  the  embrasure. 
He  reached  out  his  hands  appealingly. 

"Yes,  yes.  I  want  to — with  all  my 
heart." 

"Then,  inspector — "  Manford  began. 

The  inspector  winked  good-humoredly. 

"Since  we're  all  such  old  friends,  I 
agree.  I've  never  had  a  comeback  yet 
from  reading  a  little  humanity  and 
mercy  into  the  law.  You've  a  good  deal 
to  learn  about  police  work,  young  man. 
Let's  start  your  education  now.  We'll 
see  what  the  boys  have  bagged." 

WHEN  the  crowded  police  van  had 
left,  Nora,  Garth,  and  the  inspector 
stepped  into  the  crisp  night  air. 

"Garth,"  the  inspector  said,  "you  and 
Nora  ought  to  have  medals  or  some- 
thing. That  paleface  at  the  head  of  the 
gang  is  Jerry  Smith.  He  must  have 
been  sent  on  from  San  Francisco.  If 
there's  a  country-wide  syndicate  of 
crime,  he's  on  the  board  of  directors 
along  with  your  friend  Hennion." 

"Some  day,"  Garth  said,  "that  syndi- 
cate will  be  tapped  properly." 

Nora,  after  her  experience  in  the 
heavy,  repellent  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  was  anxious  to  remain  in  the  air. 
She  proposed  that  they  walk  downtown. 

Garth,  aware  of  her  displeasure, 
scarcely  dared  suggest  that  she  satisfy 
his  curiosity,  but  the  inspector,  in  a 
happier  mood,  did  not  hesitate. 

"Maybe,  Nora,  you'll  tell  us  how  you 
got  in  that  dive  as  a  first-class  house- 
maid." 

"There  was  only  one  way  I  could 
think  of,"  she  an.swered.  "The  place 
was  bound  to  make  cases  for  Bellevue, 
so  I  went  to  the  head  nurse  and  took 
her  into  my  confidence.  She  kept  me 
posted.  At  every  chance  I  went  there 
and  was  apparently  ill  myself  of  the 
same  dreadful  illness  as  the  patient  in 
the  next  cot.  About  two  weeks  ago  the 
head  nurse  telephoned  me  a  case  had 
come  in  which  looked  promising.  I've 
been  there  since.  I'll  confess  the  best  I 
had  hoped  for  was  the  number  of  the 
house,  but  this  girl  grew  confidential 
finally.  She  had  actually  worked  there. 
When  she  found  she  couldn't  go  back 
for  a  long  time,  and  learned  that  I  was 
about  to  be  discharged  as  cured,  she 
whispered  a  telephone  number  and  a 
name.  She  said  they  would  want  some- 
body and  it  was  hard  to  get  just  the 
right  kind.  I  called  up  last  night  and 
told  them  about  her  and  my  anxiety  for 
the  place.  A  meeting  was  arranged 
with  Smith  in  a  cafe.  He  wouldn't  give 
me  the  address,  but  he  agreed  to  take  me 
this  afternoon.  You  see  he  wouldn't 
have  let  me  out  again  until  he  was  sure 
of  me — no  afternoons  off  there." 

"Clever,  Nora."  the  inspector  mut- 
tered.    She  shook  her  head. 

"Only  choosing  the  best  chance.  I 
knew  I  couldn't  trace  them  in  any  ob- 
vious fashion.  They  were  too  careful. 
Few  customers  had  the  run  of  the  place. 
The  stuff  was  taken  to  the  rest.  The 
way  they  had  Black  followed  last  night 
to  make  sure  he  left  no  trace  shows  how 
they  accounted  for  everything.  He  had 
evidently  been  seen  answering  to  that 
generous  symptom  of  his  before." 

Garth  noticed  that  she  did  not  speak 
to  him  directly,  but  her  resentment 
could  not  completely  veil  her  relief  at 
his  safety,  her  appreciation  of  the  cour- 
age that  had  urged  him  to  her  rescue, 
her  gratitude  that  his  daring  had 
brought  about  the  end  she  had  so 
ardently  desired.  He  hoped,  moreover, 
that  there  was,  about  her  quiet  manner, 
something  to  be  traced  to  that  neces- 
sary but  impulsive  moment  in  the 
amber  radiance  of  the  evil  house. 
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Detroit's  Opinion  _ 
is  Authoritative 


Think  of  Detroit— and  you  think  of  automobiles!  For  Detroit  is  pre-eminently 
the  Automobile  City  of  America.  Three-fourths  of  the  cars  produced  in  1915 
were  made  in  Detroit.  And  of  Detroit's  700,000  inhabitants,  practically  all  of 
them  are  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  fortunes  of  the  industry. 


Standing  back  of  the  scenes,  so  to  say, 
the  people  of  Detroit  have  so  close  and 
thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  men  in 
the  many  organizations,  of  the  standing 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  most  of  all 
of  the  QUALITY  of  the  many  cars, 
that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  other 
city  on  earth  does  expert  knowledge 
of  cars  play  so  large  a  role  in  the 


buying  of  cars  as  it  does  in  Detroit.  The 
1915  registrations  of  Studebakers  by  De- 
troit residents,  according  to  the  official 
figures,  far  exceeded  those  of  any  other 
car  selling  at  more  than  $500.  There 
were  more  than  1456  Studebakers  re- 
gistered in  all — and  using  this  figure 
as  100%,  the  standing  of  the  various 
cars  in  Detroit's  opinion  follows: 


1st  — Studebaker  

2nd— A  car  selling  at  more  than  *$2,o6o*   .   .  . 
3rd  —A  line  of  cars  priced  from  $700  to  $1  1  50 
4th  —A  line  of  cars  priced  from  $950  to  $1500 
5th  —A  line  of  cars  priced  from $1000  to  $1500 
6th  —A  line  of  cars  priced  from  $850  to  $1  300 


100% 
90% 
85% 
63% 
52% 
51% 


We  look  upon  this  testimonial  from 
Detroit  as  the  strongest  that  Stude- 
baker cars  have  ever  received. 
And  there  can  be  no  better 
guidance  for  buyers  unfamil- 
iar with  the  details  of  cars 
than  this  outspoken  judg- 


ment of  Detroit  buyers  who  KNOW 
cars  and  whose  opinion  is  authoritative. 
See  the  cars  —  ride  in 
them  —  see  for  your- 
self just  why  Detroit 
makes  Studebaker  its 
own  choice. 


The  Car  of  the  GOLDEN  Chassis 


More  than  221,000  Studebaker 
Cars  produced  and 
sold 


FOUR  CYUNDER  MODELS 
Touring  Car,  7-passenger    ...   $  875 
Roadster,  3-pa>sengei      ....  850 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  1150 

SIX  CYLINDER  MODELS 
Touring  Car,  7-passenger     .    .    .  $1085 
Roadster,  3-passenger      .  , 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass. 
Coupe,  4-passenger      .    ,  . 

Sedan   

Limousine,  7-pas8enger 

F.  O.B.  Detroit 


1060 
1350 
1600 
1675 
2500 


STUDEBAKER 


South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  Correspondence  to  Detroit 


HALF-TON  COMMERCIAL  CARS 

Panel  Delivery  Car  $875 

Express  Car    85C 

Station  and  Baggage  Wagon    .    .  87S 

ONE  TON  COMMERCIAL  TRUCKS 
Open  Express,  complete    .    .    .  $1200 
Stake  Body,  complete       ...         1 250 
Bus,  16-pass.,  full  equipment     .  1400 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


T 


OR 


LLUSTRATED  BY 


QUITE  the  most  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque spot  on  the  water  front  of  the  old 
San  Francisco  was  the  establishment  of  Three- 
Fingered  Jack,  publican  and  sailors'  boarding- 
house  master.    In  the  interest  of  sanitation 

and  civic  pride  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  the  great  conflagration  of  1906 
removed  him  and  his  ramshackle  institution,  although,  as  one  who  knew  him 
well  and  revered  him  for  certain  rough  virtues,  and  who  further  regarded  his 
place  of  business  as  the  haunt  of  maritime  romance,  tragedy,  and  adventure, 
I  regret  the  passing.  For  Three-Fingered  Jack's  place  was  patronized  almost 
exclusively  by  the  men  from  the  dark  blue.  Seated  iri  the  row  of  armchairs 
along  the  walls,  or  playing  cards  for  the  drinks  in  the  stuffy  little  back  room, 
were  always  to  be  found  (in  the  old  days)  half  a  dozen  sailors  of  the  type  that 
looks  with  ill-concealed  aversion  upon  steamship  men.  Here  were  no  north  Pacific 
laborers  but  the 
men  of  the  Seven 
Seas,  who  cling  to 
life  with  their 
hands,  and  when  at 
length  life  is  aban- 
doned depart  in  one 
of  two  orthodox 
fashions  —  sudden- 
ly, in  their  work- 
ing clothes,  over 
the  lee  rail  in  a 
smother  of  foam, 
or  slowly,  in  a 
nightgown,  in  some 
marine  hospital. 

It  was  from  one 
of  these  that  I  had 
this  tale  of  the 
bark  Geneva  —  an 
unbelievable  tale, 
'tis  true,  but  never- 
theless a  tale  so 
perfectly  coordi- 
nated that  unbelief 
gives  way  to  won- 
der, wonder  to 
doubt,  and  doubt 
to —  But  you  -shall 
be  your  own  judge 
of  the  story.  My 
task  is  merely  that 
of  a  historian. 

To  the  story:  It 
was  night  in  Three- 
Fingered  Jack's. 

The  talk  had  been  of  ships  that  never  returned,  and  the  maritime  bon 
face  had  bethought  himself  of  a  .ship  that  returned  but  minus  her  crew, 
having  lost  it  in  the  south  Indian  Ocean  and  apparently  for  no  con- 
ceivable reason. 

"There's  a  mystery  for  you,"  he  declared,  "an'  a  mystery  that's  never 
been  .solved.    You've  all  heard  about  the  bark  Geneva,  haven't  you?" 

It  appearing  from  the  silence  that  nobody  present  had  heard  the  tale. 
Three- Fingered  Jack,  ever  on  the  alert  to  stimulate  trade,  suggested 
that  if  somebody  would  wet  the  whistles  of  the  company  he  would  relate 
as  much  of  the  yarn  as  he  knew.  .  .  . 

"Thf  Geneva,"  began  Three-Fingered  Jack,  "i.s — for  she's  runnin'  yet — a 
wooden  bark  of  about  eighteen  hundred  tons  register,  owned  by  Baldwin  &  Cobb 
of  Bath,  .Me.  On  the  voyage  that  I'm  speakin'  of  she  was  commanded  by  a  fine, 
decent  little  Hluenose  by  the  name  o'  Nathan  Munson.  I  knew  him  well,  havin' 
furnished  him  with  A.  B.'s  off  an'  on  for  years  whenever  he'd  touch  in  this  port. 
His  mate  at  the  time  I'm  speakin'  of  was  young  Ambrose  Cobb,  son  o'  the  junior 
partner,  for  old  Cobb  was  a  man  that  held  his  own  ideas,  an'  one  o'  them  was 
that  no  .son  o'  his  should  presume  to  manage  a  ship's  business  until  he'd  come 
up  from  before  the  mast  to  a  master's  ticket.  I  disremember  the  name  o'  the 
second  mate,  but  no  matter.  He  was  a  Bluenose  too,  an'  a  sailor  every  inch  o' 
him,  or  he  wouldn't  have  been  a  mate  in  a  Baldwin  &  Cobb  ship.  Jhe  crew 
was  Down  East  men  mostly,  an'  at  least  half  o'  them  had  been  in  the  Geneva 
for  several  voyages,  for  she  was  what  you'll  seldom  find,  an'  that's  a  family 
ship — all  hands  happy  an'  satisfied  an'  with  no  rea.son  for  quittin'  the  ship 
when  a  voyage  was  finished.  Good  grub  an'  decent  treatment  was  never  yet 
March  It 
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"Help!   It' 8  killing  me!" 

he  shrieked.    There  was  a  swish 

of  mighty  wings  and  a  reptilian  odor 


wasted  on  a  good  sailor,  for  all  the  mates 
an'  skippers  that'll  tell  you  otherwise,  an' 
if  ever  there  was  a  ship  that  a  mutiny 
couldn't  have  happened  on — if  ever  there 
was  a  ship  better  able  to  cope  with  wind 
an'  wave  than  most,  that  ship  was  the  Geneva. 

"She  cleared  from  Surabaya,  Java,  in  June  o'  1900,  loaded  with  coffee  an' 
spices  for  discharge  at  New  York.  Like  all  o'  the  Baldwin  &  Cobb  ships,  she 
had  accommodations  for  a  few  passengers,  an'  in  Surabaya  she'd  picked  up 
one  passenger,  a  German  scientist  or  naturalist  or  somethin',  who'd  been  out 
in  the  wilds  o'  Borneo  an'  Sumatra  for  a  couple  o'  years  an'  was  so  wracked  up 
with  jungle  fever  he  concluded  to  go  to  New  York  on  a  sailin'  vessel,  figurin" 
the  long  sea  voyage  would  do  him  a  lot  o'  good. 

"Well,  sir,  maybe  a  month  later  the  old  gunboat  Comanche,  bound  from 

Batavia  for  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  via  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
found  herself  down 
around  49  south — " 
"What  was  the 
Comanche  doin'  so 
far  south?"  one  of 
Jack's  auditors  de- 
manded pointedly, 
believing  he  had 
caught  our  host  in 
a  nautical  error, 
than  which  naught 
is  more  provocative 
of  scorn  in  a  deep- 
sea  sailor. 

"For  the  benefit 
o'  the  savage  that 
interrupted  me," 
continued  Three- 
Fingered  Jack,  still 
addressing  the  com- 
pany   in  general, 
"I'll  swing  off  my 
course  long  enough 
to  state  that  I'm 
tellin'  this  story 
an'   that   I  know 
what  I '  m  talkin' 
about,    because  I 
saved  the  clippin's 
from  the  Freman- 
tle  'Argus,'  an' 
later    I    had  the 
story  from  a  de- 
serter that  was  one  o'  the  bluejackets  aboard  the  Comanche  when  she 
picked  up  the  Geneva.    The  Comanche  was  down  in  49  south  latitude 
because  that  was  the  safest  place  for  her  at  the  time.    She  was  one  o' 
them  old-time  gunboats  that  was  built  in  the  eighties  for  service  on 
the  China  coast — bark-rigged,  with  stuns'l  booms,  an'  a  fast,  free  sailer. 
When  she  had  wind  they'd  slip  the  clutch  on  the  shaft  an'  let  her  pro- 
peller turn  free,  an'  when  she  didn't  have  any  wind  she  could  do  ten 
knots  under  steam.   Three  days  out  from  Batavia  she  run  into  a  typhoon 
an'  bucked  it  with  her  engines.    She  was  stove  up  a  bit,  an'  just  about 
the  time  the  storm  passed  over  her  she  kicked  off  her  wheel.    The  glass 
come  up  an'  they  had  fair  weather  for  two  weeks,  an'  then  along  comes  another 
typhoon,  with  the  wind  from  the  east'ard  an'  haulin'  to  north  of  east,  an'  the 
commander  o'  the  Comanche  did  the  sensible  thing — he  just  run  south'ard  until 
he  cleared  it. 

"Well,  then,  the  Comanche  had  made  all  the  southing  she  needed  to  clear  this 
typhoon,  an'  when  the  gla.ss  begun  to  ri.se  she  stood  away  on  her  course  again, 
an'  pretty  soon  .she  sights  a  bark,  .sail  set  an'  steerin'  wild.  The  Comanche 
hoisted  her  number  by  international  code,  but  receivin'  no  answer  she  altered 
her  cour.se  an'  started  after  the  bark,  an'  when  finally  she  was  overhauled  'twas 
seen  she  was  deserted. 

"  'We'll  have  a  look  at  her,'  says  the  commander  of  the  Comanche.  The  bark 
was  rampin'  along  at  a  smart  clip,  .so  they  had  to  launch  the  steam  cutter, 
an'  a  boarding  officer  an'  a  dozen  bluejackets  went  chasin'  her.  As  they  come 
under  her  stern  they  saw  she  was  the  Genera  of  Bath,  Me.,  an'  that  the  boat  falls 
from  the  davits  where  the  dinghy  should  have  been  were  trailin'  in  the  water. 
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The  falls  from  the  starboard  davits  where  No.  2  life- 
boat had  been  swung  were  also  danglin',  but  No.  1, 
which  had  been  swung  clear  o'  the  davits  on  the  port 
side,  was  restin'  in  a  cradle  on  top  o'  the  house. 

"  'What  a  prize  lot  o'  maritime  hayseeds  to  take 
the  little  dinghy  an'  leave  the  lifeboat,'  says  the 
boarding  officer.  'That's  the  craziest  thing  I  ever 
heard  of.  Stand  by,  two  of  you,  to  grab  those  boat 
falls  an'  shin  aboard  before  she  rolls  back  on  us.' 

"The  cutter  shot  in  under  her  stern,  an'  two  men 
jumped  an'  grabbed  the  dinghy  falls,  while  the  cut- 
ter passed  around  to  starboard  an'  the  officer  shinned 
up  the  lifeboat  falls,  followed  by  another  bluejacket. 
One  o'  them  took  the  helm  an'  the  others  backed  her 
yards  an'  hove  her  to. 

"Well,  sir,  they  say  'twas  uncannylike — that  fine 
ship,  spick  an'  span  an'  not  a  thing  wrong  with  her 
— an'  not  a  man  Jack  aboard.  The  boarding  officer 
searched  high  an'  low  for  the  Geneva's  rough  log 
an'  couldn't  find,  it,  provin'  that  the  skipper  an'  his 
officers  had  deserted  the  ship  an'  took  it  with  them. 
An'  there  couldn't  have  been  any  disease  aboard, 
such  as  cholera  or  yellow  jack,  to  scare  them  off,  for 
if  there  had  been  they  must  have  known  they  couldn't 
escape  it  by  takin'  to  the  boats.  She  carried  a  crew 
o'  twelve  foremast  hands,  which  with  the  cook,  the 
skipper,  the  two  mates,  an'  the  German  passenger 
totaled  seventeen  men — an'  since  they  had  taken  the 
lifeboat  an'  the  dinghy,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
seventeen  was  alive  when  they  left  the  ship,  other- 
wise they  could  all  have  fitted  in  one  lifeboat!  An' 
there  hadn't  been  any  fight,  because  there  wasn't 
any  signs  of  it.  There  was  a  spatter  o'  blood  up  near 
the  break  o'  the  fo'castle,  but  there  was  also  a  couple 
o'  live  chickens  in  a  coop,  an'  the  head  of  a  chicken 
lyin'  in  the  port  scupper  close  by,  an'  the  carpenter's 
broadax,  with  some  blood  an'  feathers  on  it,  was 
lyin'  on  top  o'  the  scuttle  butt.  All  the  belayin'  pins 
was  in  place;  likewise  the  capstan  bars;  her  decks  was 
clear,  the  braces  taut,  an'  the  gear  was  laid  up  neatly 
on  the  pins.  When  the  well  was  sounded  there  was  only 
half  an  inch  o'  water  in  it;  the  hatches  was  down  tight 
an'  the  cargo  intact;  she  had  plenty  o'  water  in  her 
tanks  an'  the  scuttle  butt  was  half  full.  She  had  plenty 
o'  provisions  in  the  pantry  an'  storeroom,  although  it 
was  plain  to  be  seen  from  the  confusion  in  the  store- 
room that  her  boats  had  been  provisioned.  Every- 
thing was  as  orderly  in  the  fo'castle  as  you'll  ever  find 
it  in  a  fo'castle,  an'  there  was  only  one  thing  here 
to  make  a  man  wonder.  While  she  carried  a  crew 
o'  twelve  A.  B.'s,  there  was  only  seven  canvas  sea 
bags  on  hand,  an'  since  we  know  that  every  deep- 
water  sailor  has  a  sea  bag  an'  that  when  he  takes  to 
the  boats  in  mid-ocean  he  leaves  it  behind  him,  we've 
got  to  admit  that  there  v/as  somethin'  strange  in 
seven  sea  bags  in  that  fo'castle  instead  o'  twelve. 

"Another  thing  that  looked  mighty  strange  was 
the  fact  that  the  Geneva  was  under  all  plain  sail  to 
the  to'gallan's'ls  an'  had  her  helm  lashed  when  they 
found  her.  Why  did  they  take  the  trouble  to  lash 
the  helm  when  they  left  her?  Why,  to  keep  her 
rudder  from  thrashin'  around  an'  bustin'  off.  Then 
why  didn't  they  take  the  canvas  off  her  before  they 
left?  If  Munson  expected  she'd  drift  around  an' 
maybe  be  salvaged,  he  wouldn't  have  left  her  with 
all  that  sail  set,  knowin'  that  the  first  gale  she 
struck  would  strip  every  rag  off  her,  or  take  the 
sticks  out  o'  her.  No,  sir.  If  he'd  thought  any- 
thing about  the  ship,  he'd  have  hove  her  to  on  the 
starboard  tack,  under  flyin'  jib  an'  upper  fore-top- 
safl,  or  lower  fore-topmast  stays'l  an'  close-reefed 
spanker.  Then  he  would  have  lashed  her  wheel  amid- 
ships an'  left  her  safe,  makin'  about  a  mile  an'  hour 
an'  with  a  fair  chance  o'  bein'  picked  up  an'  towed 
into  port.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  I  knew  Captain 
Munson,  an'  he  was  nobody's  fool,  afloat  or  ashore. 
He  knew  his  business. 

"In    the   skipper's   cabin    everything   was  very 
orderly.     Nothin'  seemed  to  have  been  disturbed. 
The   barometer   was   missin',   likewise  the 
chronometer,  but  Munson's  sextant  (it  had 
his  name  on  it)  was  lyin'  on  his  desk.  Of 
course  that  seemed  to  show  as  plain  as  the 
wart  on  the  nose  o'  the  swab  that  interrupted 
me  a  minute  ago  that  Munson  was  dead  be- 
fore the  crew   left   the  Geneva; 
the  mate  had  a  sextant  o'  his  own, 
so  he  took  the  barometer  an'  the 
chronometer  which  belonged  to  the 
ship  an'  left  the  skipper's  sextant 
behind.    But  the  mate's  room,  like 
the  master's,  was  undisturbed  also! 
All  his  Sunday  clothes  was  there, 
an'  his  gold  watch  hangin'  on  a 
nail  in  the  wall,  an'  a  loaded  re- 
volver under  his  pillow.   There  was 
a  picture  o'  his  best  girl  settin'  on 
his  desk,  an'  double-framed  photos 
of  old  man  Cobb  an'  Mrs.  Cobb, 
an'  inside  his  desk  was  the  smooth 
log,  written  up  to  a  week  before 
an'  showin'  nothin'  excitin'  except 
the  mysterious  loss  o'  the  helms- 
man the  night  before  the  makin' 
o'  the  last  entry.    It  was  supposed 
he'd  gone  insane  an'  jumped  over- 


board, as  he  was  a  queer,  crack-brained  man  at  best, 
an'  was  alone  on  the  poop  at  the  time;  consequently 
no  other  member  o'  the  crew  could  have  hove  him 
overboard,  an'  there  had  been  no  outcry.  The  man 
had  come  aboard  very  drunk  at  Surabaya  an'  for  a 
week  he'd  had  the  horrors  an'  been  perfectly  useless. 
Mr.  Cobb  had  feared  to  send  him  aloft. 

"The  .second  mate's  room — come  to  think  of  it,  his 
name  was  Joshua  Kent — was  all  upset.  He'd  cleaned 
up  pretty  well  before  he  left;  every  little  personal 
thing  he  had  was  gone,  an'  you'll  remember  this 
wasn't  so  in  the  case  o'  the  first  mate,  Cobb.  So  it 
would  sorter  look  as  if  young  Cobb  was  as  dead  as 
the  skipper  before  the  crew  deserted  the  Geneva, 
the  second  mate,  not  bavin'  a  sextant  o'  his  own, 
helpin'  himself  to  the  mate's.  An'  when  we  recall 
the  fact  that  there  was  only  seven  sea  bags  in  the 
fo'castle — an'  a  sailor  bein'  forced  to  take  to  the 
small  boat  is  never  allowed  to  clutter  her  up  with 
his  belongin's — well,  it's  goin'  to  take  a  smarter  man 
than  me  to  figure  it  out.  If  seven  men  left  with  the 
cook  an'  the  second  mate  an'  the  passenger,  they  left 
seven  bags  behind.  Then  what  became  o'  the  other 
five  bags  an'  the  other  five  men?  Did  the  five  men 
die  an'  did  the  second  mate  heave  their  bags  over- 
board after  'em,  or,  o'  the  twelve  men  that  signed 
for  the  cruise,  was  five  without  sea  bags?" 

"How  about  the  cook?"  one  of  the  audience  queried. 

"He  left  a  batch  o'  bread  in  the  galley  stove," 
Three-Fingered  Jack  replied  promptly,  "an'  took 
some  o'  his  things — clothes  mostly,  an'  a  blanket 
or  two — for  his  berth  off  the  galley  had  but  one 
blanket  in  it." 

"How  about  the  passenger?"  queried  a  swarthy, 
weather-beaten,  powerfully  built  little  man  at  the 
end  of  the  bar.  "What  was  this  German  natural- 
ist's name?" 

"I  disremember,  lad.   Von  Something  or  other." 

"Wasn't  it  Franz  von  Weigand — Dr.  Franz  von — " 

"The  same,"  Three-Fingered  Jack  replied  prompt- 
ly. "You've  a  better  memory  for  names  than  I  have. 
He  wasn't  a  regular  doctor,  as  I  remember,  but  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  or  law  or  science  or  something, 
from  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Well,  the  doctor  got 
away  from  the  Geneva  alive,  although  he  didn't  ex- 
pect to  live  very  long  after  leavin'.  His  will  was 
found  in  the  ship's  safe,  along  with  the  ship's  papers 
(again  provin'  Munson  an'  Cobb  was  dead,  or  they'd 
never  left  the  ship's  papers  behind).  There  wasn't 
any  money  in  the  safe  or  aboard  the  ship — naturally, 
since  nobody  on  board  needed  any  money  an'  wouldn't 
have  brought  Dutch  money  from  Java  to  New  York 
if  they  could  help  it.  The  Dutchman  said  in  his  will 
that  while  his  health  was  good  compared  to  what  it 
had  been  two  months  before — said  he  hadn't  had  any 
chills  or  fever  since  comin'  aboard  the  Geneva — an' 


/  crawled  into  the  banalt  cave  and  found  the  skeleton  of  a  man. 
containing  an  empty  cartridge  shell  and  the  headless  bones  told  a 


he  was  sure  he  wasn't  insane,  an'  he  knew  he  wasi 
frightened  o'  man  or  devil  or  threatened  by  eitht 
still  he  thought  he'd  make  his  will  an'  get  his  affaii 
shipshape  for  the  reason  that  he  realized  he  stood  ^ 
fat  chance  o'  dyin'  in  the  near  future,  as  he 
about  to  embark  upon  the  strangest  adventure  thi 
had  ever  befallen  a  human  bein'  since  man  quit  bei 
a  monkey  down  on  all  fours  an'  commenced  to  star' 
erect  on  his  hind  legs.  He  said  he  purposely  avoidt 
leavin'  behind  him  a  yarn  he  could  spin — this  f( 
three  reasons.   In  the  first  place  he  didn't  have  tin 
to  write  it,  an'  the  record  would  appear  in  the  ship 
log  anyhow;  moreover,  his  standin'  as  a  scientis 
precluded  his  makin'  any  report  on  the  matter  thj 
might  be  semiofficial,  an'  he  must  make  his  repor 
if  at  all,  to  the  place  where  he'd  got  his  educatio 
— the  University  of  Leipzig.    He  said,  too,  that  h 
couldn't  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  o'  bein'  craz 
by  tellin'  the  story  now,  because  he  only  knew  hal 
of  it,  nor  o'  bein'  called  a  scientific  fraud  when  h 
was  dead  an'  gone  because  he'd  submitted  an  incoir 
plete  report.    He  said  he  had  to  have  photograpW 
to  prove  his  discovery — an'  he  was  goin'  after  tW 
photographs.    He  left  directions  for  forwardin'  a"; 
the  specimens — birds,  snakes,  an'  beasts  of  all  sor 
— that  was  stored  in  the  ship's  hold,  to  the  Universiti 
of  Leipzig  an'  willed  his  entire  estate  to  Joshu; 
Kent,  second  mate  o'  the  American  bark  Geneu 
He  referred  to  Kent  as  a  sailor  with  the  soul  of 
true  scientist,  a  true  gentleman,  an'  a  true  friend, 
Three-Fingered  Jack  filled  the  glasses  of  the  co: 
pany;  then  he  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  bar  am 
scrutinized  each  man  carefully. 

"Can  you  beat  that?"  he  demanded.    "Here's  thii 
crazy  loon  of  a  Dutchman  that  spends  his  life  col 
lectin'  monkeys  an'  other  critters,  callin'  that  no 
good  son  of  a  pirate  of  a  second  mate  a  true  scien' 
tist,  a  true  gentleman,  an'  a  true  friend.    An'  righ 
away  Kent  makes  him  out  a  darned  poor  judge 
human  nature  an'  maritime  ethics,  for,  insteai 
o'  stickin  by  the  ship  an'  doing  his  duty  by  hi 
owners,  he  leaves  her — turns  her  loose  in  the  souttj 
Indian  Ocean  with  all  plain  sail  set,  to  ramp  to  rui: 
with  a  valuable  cargo  o'  coffee  an'  spices,  an'  th 
doctor's  crates  o'  specimens  in  No.  1  hold!  Eh'J 
What  do  you  think  of  that?   What  a  sublimated  sori 
of  a  fool  that  man  Kent  must  have  been.    First  h 
hornswoggles  that  German  passenger  to  make  out 
will  in  his  favor;  then  he  proves  his  ingratitude  b; 
not  carin'  a  hoot  in  a  holler  what  becomes  of  all  thei 
animal  specimens  the  Dutchman  has  been  years  col 
lectin'  in  the  wilds  o'  Sumatra  an'  Borneo  an'  such 
like  places;  an'  lastly  this  dog-goned  second  ma 
goes  overside  an'  leaves  the  will  behind  him  in  thi 
ship's  safe.    I'm  hopin'  he'll  show  up  some  time 
claim  the  estate;  then,  if  he  ain't  crazy  altogether^ 
maybe  the  world  will  find  out  what  become  o'  the' 
crew  o'  the  Geneva,  for  it's  fifteen  years  agone  sine 
the  Comanche's  prize  crew  sailed  her  into  Fremantle 
an'  cabled  her  owners  to  send  a  skipper  to  take 
charge  o'  her,  an'  the  world  ain't  any  the  wiser 
to  what  become  o'  them  than  it  was  then." 


"T  T  IS  a  strange  story,  indeed,"  I  remarked,  toil 
J- break  the  silence  that  followed  the  rendition  ofl 
Three-Fingered  Jack's  remarkable  yarn.    "I  would! 
give  something  to  learn  the  finish  of  it." 

The  little  swarthy  man  who  had  interrupted  our\ 
host  to  inquire  the  name  of  the  Geneva's  ill-fated  • 
passenger  eyed  me  with  appraising  interest. 

"How  much  would  you  give,  matey?"  he  queried. 
"Old  Three  Fingers  here  says  you're  a  writin'  man. 
Maybe  you  could  write  the  yarn  up  an'  make  some- 
thin'  out  of  it?" 

"I  could  indeed,"  I  answered.  "It  would  be  worth  I 
twenty-five  dollars  to  the  man  who  could  solve  that  | 
mystery  and  prove  to  me  that  he  had  the  correct  | 
solution." 

The  swarthy  little  man  smiled.    "Well,  sir,"  he 
answered,  "I  wouldn't  undertake  to  prove  I 
had  the  correct  solution.   You  must  remember 
that  German  doctor  was  afraid  to  tell  half  the 
story  for  fear  of  being  accused  of 
being  a  lunatic  or  a  fraud." 

"A  good  many  smarter  men  than 
you  have  tried  to  figure  out  that 
mystery,  my  lad,  an'  they  never  got 
anywhere,"  Three-Fingered  Jack  re- 
minded him.  "It  just  ain't  figur- 
able;  that's  all.  I  explained  as  much 
as  any  man  familiar  with  ships  an* 
the  habits  o'  seafarin'  men  will  ever 
explain." 

The  swarthy  little  man  subsided, 
abashed,  stowed  away  his  grog,  and 
presently  left  the  room  via  the  side 
door  leading  to  the  rooming  house 
above.  He  returned  in  a  few  min- 
utes, passed  through  the  barroom, 
and  out  into  the  street,  and  half  an 
hour  later  I  found  him  waiting  for 
me  at  the  corner  of  Stuart  and  Mar- 
ket Streets.  He  carried  a  paper- 
bound  package  under  his  arms. 
The  rifle  "See  here,  sir,"  he  said  briskly, 

tragic  story        "I'm  shipping  out  in  the  May  Queen 
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second  mate  the  day  after 

-morrow,  and  I  want  to  get 

Ly  sextant  out  of  hock.  I 

i^aked  it  for  five  dollars  the 

'ay  before  yesterday"  (and  he 

eld  up  a  blue  pawn  ticket 

rom  Bilgewater  Billy's  three- 
all  safety  station  at  42  Embar- 

adero — it  was  42  East  Street 

1  those  days).    "If  you  give 

16  ten  dollars  now,  we'll  go 

jgether  to  Bilgewater  Billy's 

n'  redeem  the  sextant;  then 

ou  keep   the    sextant  until 

ou've  had  a  chance  to  look 

hrough    this    log    book.  If 

ou're  satisfied  after  reading 

hat  you've  found  out  what 

■ecame  of  the  crew  of  the 

Genera  and  why  the  men  left 

he  ship,  then  leave  the  other 
ifteen  dollars  with  Three-Fin- 
rered  Jack  for  me.  On  the 
)ther  hand,  if  you  think  you've 
)een  swindled,  you  can  sell  my 
iextant  for  ten  dollars  and  get 
,our  money  back.  It's  worth 
ifteen  easily.  The  truth  of 
■;he  matter  is,  sir,  it  used  to 
lelong  to  Ambrose  Cobb,  first 
mate  of  the  bark  Geneva.  It's 
inscribed:  'To  Ambrose  Cobb, 
4th,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
panting  of  his  license  as  sec- 
ond mate,  Boston,  Mass.,  July 
21,  1899.  From  his  father, 
Ambrose  Cobb,  3d.'  " 

I TOOK  the  paper-bound 
package  under  one  arm  and 
the  swarthy  little  man  under 
the  other,  and  together  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Bilgewater  Billy's 
and  rescued  the  sextant.  It 
was  inscribed  exactly  as  he 
had  stated,  and  the  rescue  from 
Bilgewater  Billy  cost  me  $5.50. 
I  then  gave  the  swarthy  little 
man  $4.50  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  objection  to  telling 
me  how  the  sextant  had  come 
into  his  possession. 

He  laughed.  "I  didn't  steal  it,"  he  answered.  "I 
found  it  going  to  waste  beside  a  dead  man,  and 
because  I  needed  a  sextant  very  badly  indeed,  sir, 
I  took  it.  I  found  it  in  a  cave  in  the  cliff  that 
fronts  on  Christmas  Harbor,  on  the  coast  of  Ker- 
guelen  Land,  or  Desolation  Island,  as  some  call  it, 
in  the  south  Indian  Ocean.  I  was  before  the  mast 
in  the  full-rigged  ship  Altaire,  Batavia  to  Monte- 
video, and  we  were  caught  in  a  typhoon  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  dismasted.  The  old  man  was  bearing 
away  to  the  south'ard  to  get  out  of  the  dangerous 
semicircle,  just  as  Munson  of  the  Geneva  did,  but 
he  held  on  to  his  canvas  too  long  and  the  storm 
caught  up  with  us;  then  he  couldn't  get  it  off',  and 
the  sticks  went  by  the  board.  She  was  an  old  wooden 
ves.sel  and  rotten  to  the  core;  the  seas  tore  the  heart 
out  of  her,  and  we  had  four  men  .swept  overboard  in 
the  mess.  We  had  one  boat  left,  and  we  swung  that 
in  the  throat  halyards  and  lowered  it  off'  the  lee  quar- 
ter with  two  men  in  it.  We  got  them  away  from  the 
ship,  and  they  pulled  a.stern  and  held  her  head  up  to 
the  seas,  while  the  men  crawled  out  on  the  end  of  the 
spanker  boom  and  slid  down  the  painter  into  the  boat. 
When  all  hands,  with  the  exception  of  the  skipper, 
the  carpenter,  and  myself,  were  in  the  boat  (we'd 
strung  oil  bags  off  the  Altaire' h  weather  bow,  so  the 
seas  wouldn't  break  over  her  and  the  small  boat) 
I  saw  we  didn't  have  a  chance.  The  boat  didn't  have 
enough  freeboard  as  it  was,  so  I  decided  to  die  on 
the  ship.  Chips  did,  too,  and  the  skipper  cut  the 
painter  and  told  the  first  mate  to  pull  away,  which 
he  did,  and  we  saw  them  upset  and  drowned  the 
minute  the  boat  cleared  the  oiled  area. 

"The  Skipper,  Chips,  and  myself  lashed  some 
spare  spars  and  timber  together  and  made  a  raft. 
Th';  AltoAre  was  waterlogged  and  liable  to  founder 
any  minute,  but  we  worked  fast,  stepped  a  mast  and 
a  sail  from  the  smashed  lifeboat,  put  water  and 
provisions  aboard,  and  just  before  the  ship  settled 
we  floated  clear  through  a  rent  in  her  bulwarks.  We 
had  a  two-gallon  demijohn  of  water,  and  we  smashed 
that.  However,  we  didn't  upset,  for  a  good  big  raft 
won't  do  that  unless  the  passengers  stand  on  it.  The 
typhoon  was  blowing  from  the  northeast,  so  we  went 
southwest,  and  the  skipper  and  Chips  died.  They 
ttU:  a  lot  of  bully  beef  and  biscuit  before  we  cracked 
the  demijohn — and  bully  beef  is  a  bit  salty.  1  knew 
that,  so  I  didn't  eat  any,  and  as  I'm  a  hardy  bit  of 
a  man  I  was  alive  and  conscious  and  holding  to  the 
raft  a  day  after  the  skipper  and  Chips  had  let  go. 
Then  it  rained,  and  I  caught  some  water  in  the 
belly  of  the  sail  and  filled  two  bully-beef  cans  I'd 
saved.  I  was  adrift  four  days  before  I  sighted  land; 
then  I  ran  for  it  and  crawled  ashore  at  Chri.stmas 

AUirrh  It 


Kent  fired.    "Good!"  I  cried,  as  the  monster  fell.     Our  shots  failed  to  kill  it 


Harbor,  on  Kerguelen  Land.  I  was  nearly  dead  from 
exposure,  but  I  found  some  dry  driftwood  and  made 
a  fire,  and  after  I  was  warm  I  found  drinking  water. 
Kerguelen's  uninhabited,  sir.  Mountains  without 
any  timber — it's  volcanic,  and  nothing  but  the  roar 
of  the  sea,  the  barking  of  the  sea  lions  and  the 
screams  of  the  sea  fowl  for  company. 

"Well,  sir,  I  went  staggering  around,  looking  for 
a  shelter,  for  it's  cold  and  raw  on  Kerguelen,  and 
safe  above  high-water  mark  I  found  a  cave  in  the 
basalt  cliff.  It  was  airy  and  dry,  with  clean  white 
sand  on  the  floor,  and  I  crawled  in  and  found  a  num- 
ber of  things.  For  instance,  there  was  a  fine,  sea- 
worthy dory  such  as  fishermen  use  on  the  Grand 
Banks,  but  I  couldn't  tell  what  ship  she  had  belonged 
to  because  .she  didn't  have  any  name  stenciled  on  her 
bows.  Inside  this  dory  there  was  a  small  sandal- 
wood sea  chest,  with  a  key  in  the  lock.  I  turned  the 
key,  and  in  the  chest  I  found  a  boxed  chronometer, 
a  barometer,  Ambrose  Cobb's  sextant,  a  lot  of  charts, 
a  nautical  almanac,  an  epitome,  a  boat  compass,  and 
this  log  book.  Farther  back  in  the  cave  I  came  across 
a  contraption  that  looked  like  a  sea  anchor  for  a 
small  boat,  and  I  guess  it  was,  because  I  used  it  as 
a  sea  anchor  when  I  left  Kerguelen  two  weeks  later, 
after  I'd  gotten  back  my  strength.  There  were  two 
pair  of  oars,  a  five-gallon  can  of  kerosene,  a  small 
oil  stove,  five  gallons  of  nut  oil,  two  canvas  oil  bags 
with  oakum  in  them,  two  cases  of  sea  biscuit,  her- 
metically sealed,  a  case  of  tomatoes,  a  case  of  canned 
soup,  a  box  of  tea,  a  box  of  cube  sugar,  a  water 
breaker,  a  camera  on  a  tripod,  and  the  skeleton  of 
a  man  with  a  rusty  rifle  of  very  heavy  caliber  lying 
beside  the  skeleton.  There  was  an  empty  cartridge 
shell  in  the  breech  of  the  rifle,  and  there  wasn't 
enough  of  the  man's  skull  left  to  load  my  pipe.  One 
shoe  was  off  and  the  other  was  on,  so  I  concluded 
he'd  pulled  the  trigger  with  his  big  toe." 

"Were  you  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
length  of  time  the  skeleton  had  lain  there?"  I 
queried. 

"Well,  I  landed  on  Kerguelen  in  January  of  1901, 
and  I  judge,  from  reading  that  log,  that  the  man 
died  in  August  of  1900.  August  5  is  the  last  entry 
in  the  log.  And  the  bones  weren't  stale — the  birds 
and  crabs  had  been  there  before  me,  you  see.  And 
the  seams  in  the  dory  had  scarcely  commenced  to 
open,  for  as  soon  as  I  hauled  her  down  to  the  surf — 
I  used  the  mast  for  a  roller — the  seams  swelled  and 
she  was  tight  and  seaworthy.  She  was  an  extra  big 
(lory.  However,  about  this  body  I  found  in  the  cave. 
He  had  been  there  first,  so  I  didn't  dispossess  him, 
but  looked  ai'ound  for  another  cave  and  found  it; 
then  I  rolled  up  in  his  blankets  and  slept  and  rested, 


and  between  times  I  made  tea 
and  .soup  on  the  oil  stove.  When 
I  was  ready  to  leave  I  loaded 
all  the  dunnage  in  the  dory, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rifle 
and  the  camera  and  .some  other 
things  I  didn't  need  and  didn't 
understand,  and  shoved  off.  Of 
course  the  chronometer  was  of 
no  use  to  me  because  it  had 
run  down,  but  the  .sextant  was, 
and  I  had  charts.  I  ran  down 
the  latitude  to  the  west  coast 
of  Australia  and  made  a  land- 
ing about  fifty  miles  west  of 
Fremantle.  I  had  good  weather 
all  the  way,  sailing  on  a  fair 
wind.  When  I  needed  sleep  I 
threw  out  the  sea  anchor  and 
rode  bow  on  to  the  sea,  and  if 
there  was  much  of  a  sea  run- 
ning I  got  along  without  my 
sleep,  and  when  I  couldn't  get 
along  any  longer  I  threw  out 
two  oil  bags  and  took  my 
chances.  I  was  two  weeks 
making  the  fifteen-hundred- 
mile  run,  and  I  never  shipped 
water  enough  to  wa.sh  myself. 
Had  hot  food  all  the  way  and 
arrived  in  pretty  good  shape.  At 
landing  I  abandoned  the  dory 
and  its  contents,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  barometer,  the 
chronometer,  the  sextant,  the 
blankets,  and  enough  bully  beef 
and  biscuits  to  last  me  to  Fre- 
mantle. I  sold  the  barometer 
and  the  chronometer  there,  but 
didn't  say  where  I'd  found 
them  for  fear  somebody  might 
dispute  my  right  to  them." 

"But  didn't  you  tell  your 
story  to  the  newspapers  in 
Fremantle?"  I  demanded. 

"To  be  quite  truthful,  I 
didn't,  sir.  I  got  drunk  on 
the  proceeds  of  the  barometer, 
purchased  a  sea  bag,  a  suit  of 
dungarees,  two  woolen  shirts, 
and  a  pair  of  sea  boots  with 
the  chronometer  and  shipped 
out  on  a  barkentine  to  Durban  as  soon  as  I  sobered 
up.  I've  told  about  it  in  the  fo'castles  of  a  dozen 
ships  since,  but  nobody  believes  the  yarns  an  old 
sailor  spins,  sir,  and  a  man  forgets  half  the  things 
that  happen  to  him." 

"But  you  have  never  showed  this  log  to  anybody?" 
"Yes,  but  you'll  notice  the  name  of  the  ship  was 
never  written  out  in  the  space  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose on  the  outside  of  the  cover,  and  I  teas  never 
able  to  find  any  meyition  of  the  name  in  the  body  of 
the  log.  So  it  didn't  mean  anything  to  anybody  who 
hadn't  heard  the  story  of  the  Geneva.  I  had  never 
heard  it  until  to-night,  but  when  Three-Fingered  Jack 
mentioned  Captain  Nathan  Munson,  Ambrose  Cobb, 
Joshua  Kent,  Dr.  Franz  von  Weigand,  the  time,  the 
latitude — why  I  put  two  and  two  together,  sir,  and 
there  you  are.  The  last  part  of  the  log  is  in  a  for- 
eign language,  and  I've  never  happened  to  be  ship- 
mates with  anybody  who  could  translate  it  for  me." 

T  UNWRAPPED  the  book.  It  was  a  ship's  log 
-I-  book,  and  it  reeked  of  many  forecastles.  I  had 
not  perused  it  five  minutes  before  I  decided  it  was 
worth  the  price,  so  I  gave  the  swarthy  little  man  $15 
and  in  my  excitement  parted  from  him  without  learn- 
ing his  name.  As  for  my  purchase  of  the  log  book 
of  the  bark  Genera,  you  shall  judge  whether  or  not 
I  got  value  received. 

EXCERPT  FROM  THE  ROUGH  LOG  OF  THE 
BARK  GENEVA  OF  BATH,  ME. 

ENTRIES   SIGNED  BY  CAPTAIN   NATHAN   MUNSON  AND 
SECOND  OFFICER  JOSHUA  KENT 

Note — It  is  not  probable  that  the  reader  would 
be  interested  in  the  log  of  a  vessel  enjoying  a  fair 
passage;  hence  those  entries  that  deal  ivith  that  por- 
tion of  the  voyage  dating  from  the  departure  of  the 
ship  from  Surabaya  until  she  lost  her  first  man  have 
been  omitted.  They  are  merely  a  bald  and  un- 
interesting record  of  weather  observations  and  ivork 
done  aboard  ship.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  that  on  the 
eighteenth  day  from  Surabaya,  Captain  Munson 
commenced  to  observe  the  infallible  portents  of  an 
approaching  typhoon.  For  three  days  the  barometer 
had  been  abnormally  high,  the  sky  clear  and  serene, 
with  bright,  dazzling,  lurid  sunsets.  On  the  third 
night  the  moon  wore  a  greasy  halo,  while  a  long,  low 
swell  from  the  eastward  was  quite  noticeable.  At 
midnight  the  baronwtcr  suddenly  commenced  falling, 
the  wind  freshened,  and  gradually  hauled  to  south- 
east, with  occasional  puffs  from  east,  indicating  that 
the  storm  would  come  from  that  quarter.  Coh-sc- 
quently  Captain  Munson,  seeing  that  he  iras  in  the 
dangerous  semicircle         ^Continued  on  page  2«  ) 
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HAVING  tossed  about,  disturbed  in  sleep  by  voices 
which  mumbled  along  under  my  window,  I  awoke 
at  last  and  realized  that  I  was  in  a  little  town  in  the 
middle  of  western  Russia  and  that  it  was  gray  dawn. 

Like  the  flow  of  a  stream,  the  voices  were  going 
by  in  the  narrow  street  below,  and  at  first  I  thought 
they  were  the  voices  of  new  Russian  regiments  swing- 
ing onward  toward  the  front  again  with  the  rhythmic 
marching  swing  of  the  Czar's  armies.  But  it  was  a 
stranger  and  even  more  tragic  procession  upon  which 
I  fixed  my  gaze. 

During  the  night  snow  had  fallen  upon  the  streets 
and  upon  the  two-storied  pink,  gray,  green,  and 
pale-blue  plastered  shops  and  houses  of  the  place. 
With  their  uncertain,  plodding,  stumbling  feet  caus- 
ing this  dry  snow  to  creak  beneath,  a  straggling 
irregular  procession  of  children,  women,  and  men 
moved  onward  in  the  gray  of  breaking  morning. 
Some  walked  straight,  bearing  parcels  and  sacks  in 
their  hands;  others  were  bent  by  the  burdens  of 
their  possessions,  or  by  mere  weariness,  or  as  if  the 
eternal  cold  had  broken  the  spirit.  The  heads  of  all, 
even  of  the  young  children,  were  set  doggedly.  All 
talked  or  shouted  or  whined,  but  none  save  one  of  all 
the  hundreds  turned  to  look  behind,  and  so  it  ap- 
peared that  the  mind  of  each  ragged  creature  was 
traveling  a  little  faster  than  the  body  toward  an 
unknown  goal.  The  one  who  looked  backward  was 
an  old  man,  and  because,  while  he  remained  within 
sight,  he  stopped,  turned,  stared  at  the  night  which 
was  retreating  over  the  western  horizon,  gazed  far 
away  wistfully,  and  shook  his  head  as  if  he  could  not 
understand,  I  thought  that  he  was  a  sadder  sight 
than  all  the  rest  and  perhaps  more  to  be  pitied.  He 
could  not  forget  the  years  he  had  lived  nor  his  home. 
Foolish  Russian :  all  that  made  life  for  him  had  been 
wiped  out,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  still  hoped  that 
this  fact  by  strange  magic  would  disappear  into  the 
haze  of  dreams! 

He  and  his  fellows,  plunging  onward,  half  fed, 
half  starved,  half  clothed,  and  half  frozen,  had  come, 
no  doubt,  from  a  village  near  the  front  which  the 
Russian  officers  had  ordered  evacuated  and  burned 
for  "military  necessity."    They  were  refugees. 

Ten  Million  Outcasts 

IN  Russia,  when  one  speaks  of  refugees,  one  does  not 
mean,  as  one  might  in  other  belligerent  countries, 
those  who,  for  safety's  sake  only,  have  moved  away 
from  danger:  one  means  men  or  women  or  children 
who  have  fled  from  the  scorch  of  war  as  countless 
animals  and  insects  fly  before  the  approach  of  fire 
in  grass  or  timber.  In  Russia  "refugee"  usually 
means  one  who  has  had  all  past  association  perma- 
nently rubbed  out  as  one  rubs  writing  from  a  black- 
board; the  Russian  refugee  usually  has  lost  village, 
home,  animals,  personal  belongings,  and  often  all 
friends,  relatives,  and  even  sense  of  the  points  of  the 
compass.  In  front  of  him  is  the  vast  Russian  plain 
and  the  future;  behind  him  is  the  lost  past.  Life, 
constructed  year  after  year;  the  cup  from  which 
he  drank,  the  room  in  which  his  grandfather  died, 
and  even  the  view  from  the  back  door  have  been 
wiped  away  now.  Life  is  erased.  Dazed,  frost- 
bitten, sick,  footsore,  a  human  being  stripped  of  most 
of  the  distinctions  which  had  separated  him  from 
his  cow  or  his  pig,  clinging  now  to  existence  as  his 
most  precious  possession,  herding  with  others,  as 
sheep  in  a  storm,  or  broken  off^  from  the  herd  as  a 
lame  animal  falls  behind:  on  and  on  he  goes. 
Where?    God  knows. 

I  asked  a  member  of  one  of  the  war  committees 
in  Moscow  how  many  refugees  were  in  Russia.  He 
said:  "Fourteen  million."  A  Government  official 
told  me:.  "Probably  eleven  million." 


I  said:  "I  do  not  believe  that  we  realize  this  thing 
in  the  United  States."  The  Russian  artillery  officer 
at  Vitebsk  to  whom  I  spoke  then  replied:  "Nor  do 
we.  But  it  has  been  exaggerated.  There  are  not 
over  eight  or  nine  million  refugees." 

Eight  or  nine  million!  His  low  estimate  was  more 
than  the  total  population  of  Canada! 

After  a  time  I  asked:  "Where  do  they  go?" 

He  said:  "Ah,  about  such  a  thing  who  can  tell? 
There  is  nothing  so  sad.  I  have  seen  with  my  own 
eyes  a  woman  whose  journey  over  the  fields  and 
roads  had  been  interrupted  by  childbirth.  She  had 
to  stop.    They  were  both  frozen." 

In  Petrograd  there  are  a  million  new  residents,  and 
many  of  these  are  refugees  who  have  stood  the 
long  journey  from  Pola,nd  or  elsewhere  on  the  war 
front.  In  Moscow  the  number  is  over  a  million. 
Thus  the  population  of  these  two  cities  alone  has 
been  swelled  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons  larger 
than  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  Rhode  Island;  this 
is  the  contribution  that 
war  has  made  to  the 
two  cities,  and  in  the 
main  it  is  a  contribu- 
t  i  o  n  of  individuals 
whose  lives  have  been 
uprooted,  whose  pasts 
are  obliterated,  and 
whose  futures  are  as 
blank  as  unprinted 
pages. 

"What  will  be  their 
destiny?"  I  asked  of 
one  of  the  editors  best 
known  in  Russia. 

He  said:  "I  fear  that 
Destiny  has  too  much 
just  now  in  her  head  to 
make  any  plans  for 
these  migrating  mil- 
lions. The  sparrow's 
fall  of  the  past  has  as- 
sumed great  signifi- 
cance as  compared  to 
the  fate  of  one  of 
these." 

Nowhere  could  I  re- 
ceive any  clear  answer 
to  the  question  of  what 
was  to  become  of  all  this  homeless  horde.  I  went  to 
Vladislas  Zukcwski,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  man 
in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Poland  of  yesterday,  and 
considered  the  Polish  leader  in  the  Third  Duma. 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  can  only  speak  for  Po- 
land," he  said.  "The  number  of  Polish  refugees  in 
Russia,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  refugees, 
probably  is  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  contributes  five  or  six  millions  of 
rubles  every  month  for  their  maintenance  and  about 
ten  millions  of  rubles  have  been  spent  on  their 
clothing.  But — "  He  paused  and  we  both  under- 
stood that  six  million  rubles  a  month  meant  an  ex- 
penditure of  a  little  over  a  dollar  per  refugee. 

"In  August  and  September,  and  even  later,  no 
relief  action  had  been  organized,"  he  went  on. 
"Thousands  upon  thousands  of  children  were  lost  or 
perished  from  exposure  and  exhaustion,  all  over  the 
fields  and  roads  of  western  Russia.  The  land  is 
loaded  with  unidentified  burials.  Polish  national  in- 
stitutions have  centered  their  efforts  of  relief  to-day 
in  the  Congress  of  Polish  Institutions  in  Moscow. 
The  Russian  Government  regarded  the  relief  action 
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favorably  and  granted  large  credits, 
refugees  are  secure  from  starvation. 

"It  is  not  only  the  peasant  who 
understand  that  the  land  owners  and  profession; 
classes  have  also  lost  everything.  No  compensatio 
is  in  sight.  Sometimes  the  army  authorities  can  a( 
quickly  to  protect  those  who  have  lost  everything  h 
army  service,  but  the  civil  authorities  will  have  1 
delay  indefinitely  relief  to  ruined  land  owners  an, 
those  in  the  professions.  Owing  to  the  uncertainti 
of  what  is  to  become  of  them,  the  refugee  Poles  i 
Russia,  whether  peasants  or  not,  are  in  terrible  bil 
terness.  Moral  depression  is  evident.  There 
nothing  to  live  for. 

"Perhaps  this  depression  could  be  relieved  mat 
rially  by  sympathy  from  the  western  nations.  Bu 
remember  that  such  expressions  of  sympathy  mua 
not  be  of  the  kind  to  irritate  Russian  opinion,  fo 
that  would  be  fatal.  Remem 
ber,  too,  that  after  the  Rus 
sian  army  retired  from  Polan 
the  Polish  question  was  n 
longer  an  internal  question  o 
the  Russian  Empire;  it  is  non 
an  international  question." 

The  real  truth  is  that  Russil 
herself  cannot  conceive  th 
magnitude  of  the  hordes  o 
homeless  staggering  out  of  th 
West,  wandering  Russian  field 
and  roads,  fleeing  this  way  an< 
that  without  plan  or  pur 
poses,  dazed  by  war:  old  mei 
and  women  and  children  drivei 
eastward  across  the  great  plain 
as  insects  scurry  out  of  field 
aflame,  and  in  their  countless 
numbers  making  ridiculous  the 
importance  of  the  human  in- 
dividual. 

With  refugees,  educated  and 
uneducated,  Polish  and  Rus- 
sian, Jew  and  Gentile,  young 
and  old,  directly  when  I  could, 
through  an  interpreter  when 
I  could  not,  I  talked.  The  sim- 
ilarity of  their  stories  pro- 
duced a  strange  effect.  The 
repetition  time  after  time  of  a 
series  of  events  by  which  war 
and  fate  had  caught  each  one 
by  the  throat,  torn  each  away 
from  life  and  left  him  little  but 
dawn  and  dusk,  pain  and  chaos  and  the  dull  rem- 
nants of  his  sense  of  self-preservation,  produced  a 
feeling  that  destiny  had  a  like  fate  in  store  for  us 
all.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  my  people  in  the 
United  States  were  busy  distinguishing  between  good 
cooking  and  bad,  between  becoming  clothes  and  those 
clothes  which  are  unbecoming,  between  mattresses  of 
felt  and  those  of  hair. 

Why,  here  in  Russia,  seven,  eight,  ten  million  peo- 
ple had  stumbled  forward,  all  going  at  life  blindly, 
and  some  were  dropping  into  roadside  ditches  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  Always  the  story  was  the  same, 
and  so  at  last  there  looms  up  a  great  picture  of  the 
refugee  hordes. 

War  is  afar.  News  comes  of  battles  and  the 
changing  fortunes  of  the  conflict  on  the  great  Rus- 
sian front.  Day  after  day  troops  pour  by  out  of 
Russia's  great  reserve  of  men  toward  the  conflagration 
of  war.  And  then,  little  by  little,  war  creeps  toward 
the  village  or  the  town.  Those  who  live  in  the 
houses  stand  at  their  doorways  at  dusk  to  see 
wagons  and  motor  trucks  laden  with  wounded  rumble 
away  toward  railroads  and  hospitals  set  up  in  the 
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rear  of  the  army.  The  fighting  front  is  writhing  like  a 
snake,  they  say.  Soldiers  limping  back  from  field  hos- 
pitals tell  of  the  gains  or  losses  and  of  the  terrible  spray 
of  metal  from  concentrated  German  artillery  fire.  War 
is  coming  toward  the  village!  The  people  instinctively 
look  toward  the  west  waiting  for  war  to  lift  its  head 
over  the  horizon,  to  come  flowing  like  molten  metal 
through  the  groves  of  trees  beyond  the  town. 

"There  was  something  childish  about  that,"  said  a  refugee 
doctor  to  me.    "All  our  people  kept  looking  and  looking." 

I  thought  of  the  way  children  stand  on  a  curb  listening 
for  the  first  strains 


A  Cossack  patrol  firing  a  village 


of  the  band  and  watch- 
ing for  the  first  flecks 
of  color  of  the  circus 
parade.  But  here  in 
these  villages  the  peo- 
ple, lifting  their  noses 
to  the  faint  breeze 
from  the  setting  sun, 
could  smell  war.  War 
was  coming.  At  night, 
miles  away,  there  were 
red  flushes  in  the  sky! 

It  was  always  the 
same.  People,  fright- 
ened, began  to  send 
their  valuables  to 
friends  in  cities.  Ru- 
mors poured  into  the 
villages.  Soldiers,  Red 
Cross  nurses,  refu- 
gees from  farther 
west  came  hurrying 
through,  bearing  end- 
less, conflicting  stories 
from  which  no  conclu- 
sion could  be  reached. 

War  might  swallow  the  town,  and  it  might  not. 

"Those  who  flee  show  their  folly,"  said  the  keeper 
of  the  meat  shop. 

But  the  Russian  priest  in  his  long,  black,  thread- 
bare robe  shook  his  head.  Some  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors had  gone;  they  had  money  enough  to  reach 
the  railroad  and  Kiev;  others  of  them  able  to  go 
still  remained,  doubtless  because  it  was  incredible 
that  destruction  could  come  and  in  one  swoop  wipe 
out  the  pictures  of  a  lifetime.  The  sound  of  the  guns 
was  so  far  away;  rarely  were  they  heard.  There 
were  miles  and  miles  between  the  village  and  the 
Unbelievable.  And,  as  for  the  peasants,  the  able- 
bodied  men  left  were  not  many  and  women  and 
children  could  not  be  expected  to  rise  from  the  sup- 
per table  and  fly  headlong  across  the  stubble  fields 
into  the  Russian  winter.  The  moment  had  not  come. 
And  so  the  life  of  the  village  went  on. 

Sufferers  Deluge  the  Cities 

IT  went  on  until  there  came  a  daybreak  which 
brought  the  sound  of  cavalry  in  the  village  streets. 
A  dozen  Cossacks  escorting  one  of  their  officers  had 
ridden  out  of  the  night,  and  in  front  of  the  telegraph 
station  they  sat  astride  their  horses  in  slouching  at- 
titudes suggestive  of  the  lack  of  sleep.  Not  long 
after  their  arrival  an  officer  of  infantry  sent  four 
men  out  with  posters  to  plaster  against  the  walls 
and  posts.  The  order  had  come.  The  village  was  to 
be, evacuated ! 

When  the  chatter  over  this  order  was  at  its  height 
a  crackling  sound  was  heard,  and  anyone  who  looked 
up  at  the  mansion  of  the  richest  man  in  all  the  town 
could  see  smoke  bellying  out  of  its  open  doors  and 
flames  licking  through  its  roof  and  igniting  the  oily 
tops  of  evergreens  which  overspread  it.  It  was  the 
first.  In  substance  the  story  was  always  the  same.  In 
advance  there  is  destruction,  but  in  no  advance  is 
there  destruction  such  as  that  which  goes  on  in  re- 
trf-at.  Therefore  the  village  which  might  become  for 
the  Germans  a  haven  and  a  resting  place  in  which 
twjme  vestige  of  shelter  or  remnants  of  food  might  be 
found  must  be  turned  into  a  coal-black  waste  of 
smoking  ruins  hissing  beneath  the  fall  of  the  cold 
rain  of  early  winter. 

The  time  had  come  for  flight.  Sometimes  the  no- 
tice was  given  days  beforehand;  sometimes  there  was 
no  notice  hut  that  of  red-eyed,  blue-mouthed  sol- 
diers marching  in  a  broken  burlesque  of  the  wonder- 
ful Russian  march  rhythm,  dragging  field  pieces 
through  the  mud  in  retreat.  And  sometimes  whole 
t^>wns  must  be  on  the  move  before  nightfall  fleeing 
tf>war'J —  Nowhere. 

In  flight  there  develops  the  communal  spirit.  I 
have  seen  refugees  come  out  of  the  fields  and  off'  the 
roadsides  west  of  a  Russian  railroad  town  in  groups 
of  fives  and  tens.  Though  these  groups  had  tramped 
and  ridden  from  evacuated  places  far  apart,  and  had 
n' ver  seen  each  other  before,  they  were  all  pos- 
<■<]  of  the  one  idea  of  reaching  together  a  main 
(oughfare.  This  idea  bound  group  to  group  until 
the  station  was  so  crowded  with  wandering  human- 
ity, the  floor  so  covered  with  the  prostrate  bodies  of 
old  men  and  children  sleeping  off  their  exhaustion, 
but  sticking  t/)gcther  as  if  mere  numbers  had  vir- 
tues of  salvation,  and  the  general  accumulation  so 
great  that  the  railroad  was  forced  to  furnish  box 


cars  to  move  the  soggy 
crowd  onward  again. 

For  it  is  the  madness  of 
the  refugee  to  seek  the 
railroad.  So  it  is  always: 
the  field  to  the  path,  the 
path  to  the  roadway,  the 
roadway  to  the  thorough- 
fare, the  thoroughfare  to 
the  railroad,  of  which 
there  are  so  few  in  Russia, 
and  then  on  to  the  city,  to 
the  center,  to  the  place — 
any  place — where  the  rest 
of  living  beings  have 
crowded  together!  The 
railroad  and  Moscow, 
Kiev,  and  Petrograd  are 
like  magnets  toward  which 
the  refugees,  like  tiny  iron 
filings,  are  dragged.  They 
feel  within  them  the  an- 
swer to  some  irresistible 
call  of  gregariousness. 
And  such  has  been  the 
movement  of  the  homeless 
millions. 

The  number  of  those 
who  have  died  on  the  way 
will  never  be  known.  How 
many  unburied  corpses  are 
covered  by  the  snow  of 
the  great  Russian  plain 
cannot  be  guessed;  the 
thaw  of  the  spring  will 
tell.  Their  names  have 
gone;  they  will  be  forgot- 
ten. Thousands  will  never 
know  whether  mothers,  fathers,  children,  brothers, 
sisters,  or  wives  ai-e  dead  or  merely  lost  forever. 

In  Moscow  I  met  a  young  officer  of  infantry,  an 
engineer,  a  graduate  of  a  technical  institute  in 
Petrograd.  He  wanted  to  talk  to  me  in  German,  but 
that  is  forbidden  in  Russia,  and  even  English  may 
not  be  used  over  the  telephone  systems  of  the  capi- 
tals. Therefore  we  fell  into  inadequate  French,  as 
we  stood  together  after  nightfall  before  a  lighted 
shopwindow.  A  young  girl  in  shabby  clothing  came 
out  of  the  shadows  and  talked  to  the  officer  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  glancing  about  furtively  like  a 
frightened  animal  ready  to  flee  to  any  cover.  He 
turned  to  me.  "Refugee,"  said  he  laconically  but 
with  a  note  of  tenderness  in  his  voice.  He  gave  her 
a  paper  ruble  and  motioned  to  her  to  go  away. 
"Refugee.  She  will  never  see  her  family  again. 
There  are  endless  numbers  of  girls  who  have  noth- 
ing to  live  for.  The  war  drives  the  herds  of  mankind 
into  the  cities." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "It  is  too  cold  to 
stand  here  longer,"  he  said  after  a  moment. 

I  remembered  his  conversation  when  I  saw  half  a 
hundred  young  women  just  outside  the  Warsaw  sta- 
tion in  the  empire's  capital  shivering  in  their  shawls 
and  rags  and  shoes  so  worn  by  endless  steps  over  the 
frozen  ruts  of  the  roads  that  many  pairs  were  bound 
together  with  strings  and  windings  of  twisted  cloth. 

The  stream  of  driven  humanity  which  eddies 
around  the  metropolitan  railroad  terminals,  in  spite 
of  all  efl'"orts  of  the  Government  to  shut  off"  the  un- 
welcome flood,  is  made  up  of  great  numbers  of  young 
women  and  almost  no  young  men.  There  are  old 
men,  infirm  or  aged  women,  and  endless  children 
who  still  laugh,  chatter,  and  fall  asleep  like  young 
tired  kittens  or  puppies  wherever  a  bit  of  warmth 
causes  drowsiness,  without  realization  of  the  calam- 
ity behind  them  and  the  chaos  of  life  into  which  they 


fare  forward.  But  it  is  the  young  women  who  stare 
ahead  so  blankly  out  of  their  frightened  brown  and 
blue  eyes.  The  others,  thoughtless,  dull  with  age  or 
ignorant  in  youth,  find  the  drama  of  the  day  in  a 
plate  of  soup  or  a  scrap  of  rag  to  wind  about  a  cold 
red  wrist;  it  is  only  the  young  women  who  seem  to 
sense  the  menace  of  to-morrows. 

The  cities  themselves  are  dazed  by  the  situation; 
the  accumulations  of  hordes  coming  from  somewhere 
and  going  nowhere  is  frightful.  The.se  people  can- 
not be  allowed  to  die;  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
finding  means  to  bury  them  all!  And  so  the 
dazed  and  frightened  composite  face  of  the  refugee 
stares  into  the  dazed,  frightened  face  of  the  city 
and  each  challenges  the  other  for  an  answer. 

Efforts  Made  for  Relief 

TNTO  the  gullets  of  the  cities  pours  the  flood,  and 
-Lthe  cities  cannot  digest  and  assimilate  it.  I  counted 
tlOO  refugees  coming  in  dripping  with  melting  snow 
through  the  gate  of  a  soup  kitchen  in  Petrograd; 
surely  not  over  100  were  capable  of  any  productive 
labor.  It  was  a  crowd  of  dependents.  They  were  a 
selected  lot  because  they  were  the  individuals  who 
had  reached  the  end  of  their  pilgrimage  by  hook  or 
by  crook.  They  had  started  for  Petrograd  and,  while 
others  had  fallen  on  roadsides  or  interned  themselves 
in  hospitals  or  wayside  relief  stations  or  been  con- 
siderate enough  to  die  on  the  mad  journey,  these  had 
arrived.  But  even  these  constituted  a  mob  without 
a  leaven  of  hope. 

"They  are  mostly  agricultural  people,"  said  the 
bureaucrat  who  deals  with  the  committees  of  relief. 
"Children,  useless  old  men,  a  few  women  of  maturity 
and  young  women  who  cannot  read  or  write.  At  the 
best  not  one  in  four  can  be  said  to  be  self-supporting, 
and  the  25  per  cent  who  are  capable  of  labor  have  no 
education  for  labor  in  cities.  Nor  have  the  Russian 
cities  any  vast  labor  market  to  absorb  their  terrible 
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numbers.  Do  you  know  what  General  - 
He  says  it  would  be  a  great  mercy  to  set  up  a  guillo- 
tine at  all  the  railroad  stations;  that  the  guillotine 
would  save  so  much  suffering  to  the  millions  of  the 
lost  and  to  Russia." 

In  a  crude  way  the  cities  try  to  keep  together  the 
refugee's  body  and  his  soul.  Great  barracks  have 
been  built  of  wood.    Warehouses  have  been  opened. 

I  went  to  one  of  these  hopeless  hotels.  There  one 
can  see  straw  laid  along  the  two  long  walls  with  a 
walking  space  between,  and  hurrying  down  this  dimly 
lit  pathway,  with  hundreds  of  human  beings  from 
anywhere  stretched  out  upon  the  straw,  one  can  find 
that  memories  of  cattle  shows  and  exhibits  of  live 
stock  come  back  to  the  mind  so  vividly  that  it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  these  odors  rise  from  humanity.  That 
terrible  infections  have  not  been  sweeping  along 
with  these  herds  of  mankind  is  something  to  make 
one  gasp;  that  epidemics  may  not  come  down  upon 
the  homeless  hordes  is  the  subject  for  a  thoughtful 
Russian  prayer. 

No  one  knows  how  the  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
fed.  Not  all  the  feeding  stations  which  have  been 
established  can  take  care  of  the  demands  of  the 
mouths.  The  hunger  of  the  refugees  is  like  the 
hunger  of  young  birds  helpless  in  the  nest  with 
mouths  agape  creating  nothing  and  ready  to  con- 
sume anything,  and  this  hunger  has  the  usual  animal 
insistence  that  to  be  fed  is  the  trade  made  with 
nature  when  one  consents  to  go  on  living. 

In  exactly  this  spirit  the  refugees  take  that  which 
is  given  them.  Their  insistence  to  be  fed  is  inspirit- 
ing because  it  measures  the  strength  of  purpose  of 
mankind  to  live.  That  they  are  able  to  complain  that 
they  have  not  had  enough  or  that  the  food  which 
they  have  is  not  good         {Continued  on  paye32  ) 
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SETTLING  arg-uments  and  deciding 
bets  is  right  in  my  line.  During 
the  last  twenty-five  years  I  have  set- 
tled enough  arguments  to  entitle  me 
to  arbitrate  the  European  peevish- 
ness, and  if  the  bets  I  decided  were  all  paid  the  total 
would  make  Rockefeller  look  like  a  piker.  It  has 
reached  a  stage  at  which  I  can  open  a  letter  and 
read:  "How  many  home  runs  did  Ed — "  and  without 
reading  further  toss  the  letter  into  the  wastebaskct 
and  wi'ite :  "In  a  game  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Philadel- 
phia, played  on  the  West  Side 
Pai'k  in  Chicago  on  July  13,  . 
189(),Ed  Delehanty  made  four 
home  runs  and  a  single  in 
five  times  at  bat  off  William 
(Adonis)  Terry,  yet  Chicago 
won  the  game."  I  sometimes 
think  I  can  tell  that  question 
before  opening  the  letter  and 
that  this  old  typewriter  can 
answer  it  without  my  help. 

Then  I  pick  up  another 
letter  and  read:  "Did  anyone 
besides  Delehanty  ever — "  No 
use  to  read  further.  I  start 
the  typewriter,  and  it  says: 
"Yes — Screech  McGinnity,  at 
Flatbush,  N.  Y.,  September 
10,  1908,  made  five  home  runs 
in  five  times  at  bat,  and  his 
team  won  the  game,  5  to  0." 

When  the  telephone  rings 
at  night  I  roll  over  and  say: 
"You're  right;  it  was  Dicky 
Pearce  who  invented  the 
bunt,"  or  "No,  Asa  Brainard 
is  the  man  you  mean,  not 
Levi  Meyerle."  Then  I  fall 
asleep  and  wake  up  just  in 
time  to  hear  the  other  fellow 
who  has  been  called  to  the 
phone  say:  "Did  you  decide 
that  Bill  Dahlen  had  the  best 
hook  slide  you  ever  saw? 
Why,  you  fat-headed  four- 
flushing  hunk  of  cheese,  I 
thought  you  knowed  some- 
thing. I'm  off  you  for  life. 
You  don't  know  enough  about 
the  game  to  report  for  a 
Cleveland  newspaper." 

I'm  always  ready  and  willing  to  decide  an  argu- 
ment (or  start  one),  but  here  is  where  I  weaken. 
I'll  let  you  fellows  decide  this  for  yourselves,  and 
if  you  want  to  do  so  you  can  write  to  Lorenzo  Dow 
(Cold  Hand)  Tucker,  Burnt  Rag  Claim,  Seventy 
Mile  Creek,  via  Circle  City,  and  give  him  your 
decision.    Here  is  Cold  Hand's  letter: 

Burnt  Rag,  Seventy  Mile,  Alaska, 

February  13  or  20,  1916. 

Dear  Sir:  Me  and  Bucky  Raines,  who  is  my  part- 
ner in  the  Burnt  Rag,  wants  you  to  settle  some  base- 
ball arguments  we  had  this  winter.  Maybe  you  don't 
remember  me.  I'm  the  fellow  who  used  to  sit  over 
in  the  left-field  seats  on  the  old  Boston  grounds  and 
yelled  so  loud  whenever  Hughie  Duffy  stole  a  base. 
I  always  rooted  for  Billy  Hamilton,  and  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  say  that  Chick  Stahl  was  almost  as 
good  as  Tommy  McCarthy  was.  But  I  don't  want 
to  prejudice  you  none  in  deciding  this  argument, 
because  I'm  dead  right  about  it  and  don't  need  any 
prejudice  to  help  me. 

Bucky  ain't  got  any  too  much  sense  anyhow,  and 
he  is  plumb  crazy  when  it  comes  to  baseball.  He 
always  roots  for  Detroit  just  because  he  comes  from 
Newaygo,  Mich.,  and  he  thinks  Jennings  is  the  great- 
est manager  ever.  According  to  him  everything  in 
Michigan  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Just  now  Bucky 
is  sitting  over  back  of  the  stove  accusing  me  of  try- 
ing to  fix  you  to  decide  against  him.  He  can't  write 
because  his  hand  is  busted  from  hitting  me  on  the 
jaw  trying  to  convince  me  that  the  Detroit  Tigers 
would  have  won  the  World  Series  from  the  Boston 
Braves  if  both  of  them  had  been  in  the  World  Series 
last  fall. 

That's  part  of  what  we  want  you  to  decide.  It 
took  me  twenty  minutes  to  knock  him  down  with  the 
skillet  and  choke  him  until  he  agreed  to  leave  it  to 
you  instead  of  to  Joe  Jackson.  I  wanted  you,  al- 
though I  did  argue  for  Tim  Murnane  for  a  while 
just  to  show  him  how  foolish  it  was  for  him  to  want 
Jackson.  We  decided  to  write  to  you  and  get  you  to 
decide  for  us  fair  and  unprejudiced  like  you  always 
arc  even  if  you  was  dead  wi-ong  about  the  Cubs 
bfeating  the  .Athletics. 

I  don't  want  you  to  let  the  fact  that  Bucky  is  a  des- 
perate character  and  apttogctmad  and  shoot  to  influ- 
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ence  you  none,  because  if  you  decide  in  my  favor  he 
won't  have  enough  left  to  come  back  to  the  States  next 
summer,  and  even  if  he  does  come  I'm  coming  with  him, 
so  you  can  tell  the  truth  and  I'll  .see  you  get  fair  play. 
Wo  want  you  to  undersland  how  we  f^ot  into  this 
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argument,  so  you  will  know  how  to  settle  it.  Just 
before  Thanksgiving  we  got  a  Portland  paper  of 
September  2(i  or  thereabouts:  the  date  was  torn  off 
because  the  musher  who  gave  it  to  us  had  wrapped 
bacon  in  it.  You  may  remember  the  date:  it  was 
the  day  after  Detroit  trimmed  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
in  the  first  game  of  their  series  in  Boston,  and  the 
Boston  Braves  was  right  on  top  of  the  Phillies.  I 
figured  the  Braves  was  sure  to  repeat  and  finish  the 
way  they  did  the  year  before,  and  Bucky  was  sure 
Detroit  would  beat  out  the  Red  Sox.  I  agreed  with 
him  because  I  never  did  like  the  Red  Sox,  me  being, 
as  you  know,  a  National  Leaguer,  and  me  and  Bucky 
got  to  wondering  about  the  World  Series. 

ME  and  Bucky  have  had  a  lot  of  baseball  argu- 
ments in  the  last  four  years  that  we've  been 
partners,  and  I  thought  he  had  some  sense  about  the 
game  until  we  got  to  discussing  the  series  and  won- 
dering how  it  would  come  out.  Anyone  ought  to 
have  known  that  no  one  on  the  Detroit  team  could 
hit  Rudolph  or  James,  excepting,  maybe,  Cobb  and 
Crawford,  and  they  wouldn't  hit  them  much,  and 
Tyler  would  sew  them  both  up  in  knots,  and  so  would 
this  young  Nehf.  It  looked  like  a  cinch  for  the 
Braves,  and  I  said  so,  not  meaning  to  start  any  argu- 
ment at  all.  Bucky  flared  up  and  wanted  to  bet  me 
half  a  pound  of  dust  that  Detroit  beat  them,  and, 
just  to  humor  him,  I  made  the  bet.  We  expected 
to  get  hold  of  a  paper  and  find  out  who  won  the 
series  before  Christmas,  or  I  wouldn't  have  argued 
with  him  at  all,  because  when  Bucky  gets  started 
he's  so  confounded  mule-headed  that  he  won't  never 
give  in,  and  it  ain't  any  fun  to  argue  with  that  kind 
of  a  man  five  months  at  a  stretch.  He's  the  stub- 
bornest  man  in  Alaska.  T  remember  once  when  we 
was  panning  over  on  Hoss  Creek  we  got  to  arguing 
about  how  to  spell  some  fool  word,  and  it  lasted 
two  months,  and  when  we  got  to  Cudahy  and  saw 
a  dictionary  he  still  stuck  to  it  he  was  right,  and 
he  said  Webster  wrote  the  rottenest  dictionary  he 
ever  read. 

As  I  said,  I  wasn't  meaning  to  start  any  argument, 
but  one  night  I  was  sitting  around  and  reading  the 
box  scores  for  the  tenth  or  twelfth  time,  and  I  said 
to  Bucky:  "Bucky,  I  bet  them  Braves  cleaned  up  the 
Tigers  in  great  shape." 


I  leave  it  to  you  if  that  was  start- 
ing any  argument,  although  that  bull-' 
headed  Bucky  has  been  swearing  all 
winter  that  I  started  it.  I  just  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  that  the  Braves 
won,  and  a  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion. 

"There  ain't  a  chance,"  said  Bucky.    "The  Tigers 
must  have  won  four  out  of  five,  maybe  five  straight; 
Nehf  might  have  been  lucky  enough  to  win  a  game." 
Is  that  any  way  to  reply  to  a  civil  remark?  But 
I   didn't  get  mad  the  way 
Bucky  does  and  wantto fight. 
I  didn't  say  nothing  except- 
ing: "They  did,  hey?  Them 
Tigers  ain't  near  as  good  as 
the  Athletics  was  a  year  ago, 
and    you    saw    what  them 
Braves  did  to  them." 

With  that  Bucky  com- 
menced to  lose  his  temper 
and  get  personal.  He  said  I 
was  so  full  of  stewed  clams 
;ind  codfish  that  I  couldn't 
see  nothing  west  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  without  wear- 
ing two  pair  of  spectacles. 
That  just  because  I  happened 
to  be  born  in  Upper  Newton 
Falls.  Naturally  I  got  a  bit 
sore  and  told  him  Massachu- 
setts turned  out  more  good 
ball  players  than  Detroit  did 
automobiles.  HesprungLong 
and  Lowe  and  Stahl  on  me, 
and  said  Boston  never  won 
a  pennant  except  by  hirin| 
Western  players,  and  I  got 
back  at  him  reciting  a  Wat 
a  yard  long  of  players  that 
come  from  Boston  and  the 
Cape.  I  ain't  narrow-minded, 
but  everyone  knows  all  the 
good  ball  players  either  come 
from  Boston  or  have  to  come 
there  to  learn  how  to  play 
the  game. 

He  offered  to  bet.  Now 
my  idea  is  that  betting  is  a 
fool  way  to  settle  an  argu- 
ment, but  that  bullhead  is  so' 
stubborn  the  only  way  I  can 
convince  him  of  anything  is 
to  take  his  money  away  from 
him.  I  bet  him  a  hundred  dollars  Hank  Gowdy 
would  make  three  home  runs  in  the  series  and  that 
Hank  would  outbat  Cobb,  and  Bucky  lost  his  head 
and  bet  me  that  Cobb  would  get  three  hits  off  Ru- 
dolph in  the  first  game  Dick  pitched. 

It  riles  me  to  argue  with  a  fathead  that  refuses 
to  see  sense,  and  along  about  midnight  me  and 
Bucky  got  into  a  fight  trying  to  decide  whether  Vitt 
was  a  better  third  baseman  than  Smith;  which 
shows  you  what  a  fool  Bucky  is  in  an  argument. 
We  didn't  speak  for  three  days,  and  then  Bucky 
made  up  a  lot  of  statistics  and  sprung  them  on  me. 
Took  him  three  days  to  make  up  them  figures,  and 
he  said  he  remembered  them  out  of  the  average  book 
we  had  last  year,  but  which  got  lost  during  the 
clean-up.  If  I'd  had  that  book,  Bucky  wouldn't  have 
had  a  chance,  but  I  ain't  no  hand  to  just  make  up 
figures  and  lie  about  them. 

It  got  so  that  I  couldn't  make  a  simple  statement, 
like  Connolly  being  a  better  fielder  than  Veach,  but 
that  Bucky  would  get  mad  and  want  to  fight,  so 
along  the  week  before  Christmas  I  decided  to  hook 
up  the  dogs  and  go  down  to  Forty  Mile  and  get 
some  papers  to  settle  the  argument.  Weather  got 
kinda  mild  about  then,  only  about  twenty  below, 
and  I  needed  the  exercise.  Besides,  I  wanted  to  get 
away  from  Bucky.  It  was  only  about  thirty  miles 
down  the  river  to  the  post,  but  when  I  got  there  all 
the  papers  in  camp  were  parts  of  a  St.  Louis  Sun- 
day paper  older  than  the  one  we  had  seen,  and  no 
one  knew  who  won  the  series.  The  bartender  at 
the  Wild  Goose  was  a  Providence  man,  and  he 
agreed  with  me  that  the  Braves  must  have  won,  so 
I  stayed  there  three  days,  getting  facts  from  him 
to  back  up  my  arguments.  He  was  well  posted, 
that  fellow,  even  if  he  did  say  that  Old  Hoss  Rad- 
bourne  was  a  better  pitcher  than  Kid  Nichols  ever 
was.  The  bartender  told  me  that  Joe,  over  on  Mas- 
todon Creek,  had  some  averages  he'd  cut  out  of  a 
paper,  so  I  went  over  there  and  borrowed  them 
and  almost  had  a  fight  with  Joe,  who  was  a  White 
Sox  rooter  and  claimed  the  Sox  would  win  the 
pennant.  He  hadn't  seen  a  paper  since  the  first 
of  September  when  he  cut  out  the  averages,  and 
called  me  a  liar  when  I  told  him  Detroit  and  the 
Braves  won  the  pennants. 

I  got  caught  in  a  blizzard  going  back  and  lost  a 


dog,  but  got  through  all  right  with  the  averages  and 
the  provisions.  First  crack  Bucky  made  was  that 
I  knew  Detroit  had  won  the  series  and  was  just  re- 
fusing to  admit  it.  I  told  him  what  the  bartender 
said  about  Boston  being  sure  to  win,  and  he  threat- 
ened to  start  that  night  and  lick  that  bartender. 

I  thought  maybe  he'd  show  some  sense  when  I  had 
the  averages  to  back  up  what  I  said,  but  he  re- 
fused to  look  at  them  at  first,  and  when  I  sat  on 
him  and  read  them  to  him  he  said  the  figures  was 
exactly  what  he  had  told  me  three  weeks  before  and 
proved  every  claim  he  made.  When  I  got  him  to 
look  the  only  thing  he  could  see  was  Cobb's  batting 
average  and  James's  pitching  record.  I  told  him 
Stallings  was  just  sa\ing  James  to  beat  the  Tigers, 
but  he  couldn't  see  common  sense  and  said  he  always 
knew  James  was  a  lucky  stiff  and  that  he  couldn't 
pitch.  Then  Bucky  had  the  first  gleam  of  sense  he'd 
shown  since  he  started  the  argument.  We  had  been 
studying  the  figures  and  he  said : 

'•Here,  you  snow-blinded,  frozen-brained  Yankee, 
who  do  you  think  pitched  the  first  game  for  that 
lucky  bunch  of  bush  leaguers  and  has-beens  of 
yours?" 

"You  talk  like  a  Ford  runs,  you  gasoline-brained 
idiot!"  I  remarked.  "There  ain't  a  guy  on  the  Bos- 
ton team  that  couldn't  be  Sammy  Crawford's  grand- 
son. Dick  Rudolph  pitched  the  first  game,  and  he 
showed  up  that  bunch  of  lucky  stiffs." 

"Rudolph?"  he  says,  sneering.  "He  won't  last 
half  a  game,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument  what  do 
you  suppose  Donie  Bush  did  the  first  time  at  bat? 
Why,  he  waited  that  lucky  stiff  out,  got  a  base,  and 
then  up  come  Veach — and  that  baby  can  hit." 

"That's  my  idea,"  I  said;  "I  think  Jennings  is  ju.st 
a  bum  enough  manager  to  send  that  busher  up  to 
hit  with  Bush  on  first.   A  good  manager  would  make 
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him  sacrifice,  with  Cobb  or  Crawford,  or  maybe 
both  of  them  coming  up." 

That  stopped  him  for  a  minute,  then  he  .says: 
"Bunt  nothing.  Jennings  is  wise  enough  to  cro.ss 
'em  up.  He  knows  them  National  Leaguer  s'll  be  ex- 
pecting a  sacrifice,  so  he'll  make  Veach  hit  out  and 
pile  up  a  bunch  of  runs  right  at  the  start  to  make 
it  safe." 

That's  the  way  he  argues — never  talks  sense — so 
I  just  laughed  at  him. 

"Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,"  he  says 
finally,  "that  Veach  sacrifices,  that  puts  Donie 
down  on  second,  don't  it?  And  with  C'obb  and  Craw- 
ford coming  up,  that's  one  run  sure  anyhow." 

"I  suppose  Rudolph  don't  know  how  to  pitch  to 
them  birds?"  I  remarked. 

"I'd  just  like  to  have  been  there  to  see  what  Ty 
done  to  them  slow  ones,"  said  Bucky. 

"What'll  he  do?"  I  demanded,  warming  up. 
"Dick'll  lay  that  slow  one  across  his  knees  and  he'll 
sprain  his  back  swinging;  maybe  he'll  pop  out,  but 
I  don't  think  he'll  hit  it  that  hard." 

"Then  up  comes  Sammy,"  said  Bucky.  "I  suppose 
he'll  pop  one  up  too?" 

"Well,"  I  said,  "Sammy's  a  good  hitter.  He 
learned  how  in  the  National  League,  and  maybe  he'll 
hit  one." 

I  oughtn't  to  have  admitted  that,  but  I  wasn't  un- 
reasonable like  Bucky,  and  he  yelled: 

"That's  one  run,  ain't  it?  Donie  scores,  and  maybe 
Sam  goes  to  second  on  the  throw  to  the  plate." 

We  chewed  about  that  for  a  long  time.  The  idea 
of  Sammy  going  to  second  made  me  hot,  and  we 
compromised  by  letting  Bush  score  and  holding  Sam 
at  first.  We  hadn't  hardly  started  discussing  the 
game  again  before  Bucky  wanted  to  have  Sam  steal 
second,  and  we  had  another  hour's  debate  before  he'd 
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admit  that  Gowdy'd  throw  him  out  and  that  he 
wouldn't  try  it. 

We  played  the  whole  game  that  way,  me  giving  in 
on  almost  every  point  until  he  had  it  won  by  two 
l  uns  in  the  ninth  innin'g.  I'd  been  planning  a  sur- 
prise on  him,  and  I  argued  him  into  letting  a  runner 
to  first  base  who  by  rights  ought  to  have  been  on  third, 
and  then  I  brought  old  Hank  Gowdy  in  and  had  him 
bust  one  to  the  fence  for  a  home  run.  You  ought 
to  have  heard  Bucky  holler!  He  claimed  Gowdy 
couldn't  make  a  home  run  on  a  hit  to  left  in  Boston, 
and  I  showed  him  they  was  playing  in  the  other 
park,  and  he  had  to  weaken.  We  played  that  game 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  I  got  so  sleepy 
I  let  him  sneak  over  a  run,  and  he  claimed  the 
game  G  to  5. 

The  next  morning  it  was  forty  below  and  a  bliz- 
zard blowing,  and  about  dinner  time  we  started  the 
second  game.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  that  night  before 
I  l)eat  him.  The  game  almost  broke  up  in  a  fight  in 
the  seventh  inning  because  he  tried  to  claim  Magee 
dropped  a  fly  ball  with  runners  on  second  and  third 
and  two  out.  I  had  to  beat  him  over  the  head  with 
the  cribbage  board  to  convince  him  that  it  wasn't 
reasonable.  I  took  the  averages  and  showed  him 
that  the  outfielders  hang  on  to  forty-seven  out  of 
forty-eight  fly  balls  they  get  their  hands  on,  and 
what  does  he  do  but  spring  that  muff  that  Snodgrass 
made  in  the  series  between  the  Red  Sox  and  the 
Giants?  He  said  it  did  not  make  a  darned  bit  of 
difference  what  the  averages  said :  that  they  always 
muffed  one  fly  in  a  world  series  and  right  at  the 
critical  stage,  and  he  told  about  Snodgrass's  muff, 
and  Duf  Lewis's  muff,  and  half  a  dozen  others  to 
prove  it. 

We  played  that  whole  series,  a  game  a  day,  and 
I  beat  him  fair  and  square     {Continued  o^i  jmcje  3.5^ 


AFTER  T 


A YEAR  ago  everyone  was  asking  the 
(juestion :  "What  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  war  on  American  business?"  To- 
day everyone  is  asking  the  question : 
"What  will   be  the  effect  of  peace?" 

The  puzzle  of  a  year  ago  is  now  pretty 
well  solved.  We  are  fed  up  on  figures  of  war  orders 
which,  though  often  exaggerated,  are  undoubtedly 
largely  responsible  for  the  general  business  revival. 
High  prices  and  high  wages  in  some  industries  have 
checked  expansion  in  others.  The  great  foreign  de- 
man(l  has  delayed  domestic  development  in  some  lines 
or  made  it  more  costly.  But,  in  general,  increased 
demand  has  caused  increased  activity  even  in  those 
industries  which  do  not  export  to  the  belligerents. 
Great  crops  are  being  marketed  at  high  prices.  The 
one  great  exception  works  to  increase  the  general 
feeling  of  well-being.  Ten  months  ago  the  low  price 
of  cotton  and  the  contraction  of  the  foreign  market 
through  the  English  blockade  seemed  to  threaten  dis- 
aster to  the  South.  An  unexpectedly  short  crop  led 
to  an  upward  price  movement  at  the  psychological 
moment  and  to  the  revival  of  confidence  which  al- 
ways comes  to  the  producer  when  prices  advance. 
In  general,  American  business  faces  the  new  year 
with  a  very  smiling  countenance. 

What  readjustment  will  come  with  peace?  What 
will  be  the  industrial  conditions  of  Europe  after 
the  war?  How  will  this  condition  affect  American  in- 
tere.sts?  On  these  points  there  prevails  the  widest 
divergence  of  opinion.  Ex- 
treme statements  of  quite 
opposite  character  appear 
daily  from  various  au- 
thorities. One  sees  Europe 
crushed  for  half  a  century 
to  come  and  the  United 
States  dominating  the 
financial  and  commercial 
markets  of  the  world.  An- 
other sees  Europe  pur- 
suing the  arts  of  peace 
with  the  same  energy  and 
sacrifice  with  which  she 
has  prosecuted  war,  and 
the  United  States  recoil- 
ing in  confusion  before 
the  conquering  phalanxes 
of  foreign  -  made  goods. 
'  I'.H  sees  our  productive 
f^acity  checked  by  the 
U>t&\  cessation  of  immi- 
t^ant  labor;  another  sees 
r  shores  black  with 
fijgees  from  the  taxes 
and  poverty  of  desolated 
lands.  In  most  cases 
these  opinions  seem  mere 
guesses  and  the  public  is 
prone  U)  take  the  attitude 
that  one  guess  is  as  good 
another.    This  is  not 
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an  intelligent  attitude.  There  is  nothing  so  over- 
whelming about  this  war,  when  calmly  considered, 
to  make  the  predictions  of  careful  rea.soning 
and  still  more  the  ivfcrrvrcH  from  jxtxl  experience 
ess  valuable  than  they  always  have  been. 
Right  here,  indeed,  is  the  first  step  necessary  to  a 


sane  consideration  of  the  question.  We 
must  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  world 
has  never  faced  such  an  economic  cata- 
clysm as  this  in  the  past.  Of  course  this 
war  is  the  "biggest  ever,"  but  then  the 
world  is  a  great  deal  bigger  than  it  ever 
was  before.  The  totals  of  men  engaged  and  of  casual- 
ties are  staggering,  but  if  we  are  to  consider  the 
effect  of  the  struggle  on  economic  conditions  we  must 
consider  these  factors  in  the  light  of  relative  popula- 
tion, wealth,  and  resources.  True,  the  war  may  con- 
tinue so  long  as  to  make  all  comparisons  with  the 
past  futile.  If  it  should  endure  for  ten  years,  no  pre- 
diction made  now  could  be  based  on  any  intelligent 
data.  Consequently  any  attempt  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  probable  conditions  after  the  war  involves 
at  the  outset  assuming  some  definite  limit  to  the  con- 
flict. The  assumption  of  this  article  is  that  the  war 
will  not  continue  beyond  another  twelve  months  and 
that  its  prosecution  for  that  period  will  be  no  more 
destructive  of  life  or  property  than  it  has  been  in 
the  last  twelve  months.  Such  an  assumption  may 
not  be  warranted,  but  any  other  makes  all  present 
discussion  of  the  economic  problem  impossible. 

Casualties  Comparatively  Few 

EVEN  if  two  years  of  the  present  war  represent  a 
greater  relative  strain  than  any  equal  length  of 
warfare  in  the  past,  the  comparison  may  be  fairly 
made  with  the  corresponding  total  results  of  longer 
wars.  It  will  take  many  years  of  fighting  before  a 
devastation  results  relatively  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  We  have  already  been  assured 
by  the  bankers'  syndicate  selling  the  Anglo-French 
bonds  that  the  financial  burden  involved,  relatively  to 
the  means  of  payment,  is  a  mere  bagatelle  compared 
with  the  burdens  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  In  this 
article  comparison  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  our 
own  Civil  War. 

Obviously  the  question  of  the  condition  in  which 
our  own  country  will  find  herself  at  the  close  of  such 
a  struggle  comes  to  the  question  of  the  condition  in 
which  the  belligerents  will  find  themselves  when 
peace  is  declared.  Their  condition  will  depend  on 
three  factors:  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  human  life  on 
labor  supply,  the  condition  of  soil  and  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  available  supply  of  capital  in  the 
form  of  factories  and  machinery. 

Consider  fir.st,  then,  the  matter  of  loss  of  life  in 
relation  to  productive  capacity.  The  January  Eng- 
lish figures  give  total  casualties  for  Briti.sh  forces  as 
549,407  after  sixteen  months  of  war.  Taking  the 
white  population  of  the  empire  (disregarding  India 
and  South  Africa)  as  60,000,000,  this  is  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  white  popula- 
tion of  the  Confederacy  in  our  Civil  War  was  5,500,- 
000.  In  three  days'  fighting  at  Gettysburg  they  lost 
over  20,000,  or  nearly  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
white  population.  Such  a  startling  comparison  is,  of 
course,  not  typical  of  the  general  situation,  but.  since 
most  of  us  have  been  hypnotized  by  the  appalling  ag- 
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Kregates  of  this  war,  it  is  well  that  we  should  be  a 
bit  jolted  out  of  this  condition  of  mind  by  realizing 
at  the  outset  that  in  proportion  to  population  the 
South  lost  four-tenths  as  many  in  three  days  as  the 
British  did  in  sixteen  months. 

The  case  of  such  countries  as  Germany  and  France 
is  far  different,  since  they  have  put  much  larger 
armies  in  the  field  in  pro- 
portion to  population.  Ten 
per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation is  a  normal  proportion 
for  nations  exerting  all  their 
strength.  The  Confederacy 
did  better.  The  total  Union 
enlistments  were  greater 
than  this,  but,  reduced  to 
the  equivalent  of  three  years' 
continuous  service  (by  Liver- 
more,  a  recognized  author- 
ity) ,  the  strength  was 
1,500,000,  or  7  per  cent.  If 
France  and  Germany  reach 
the  10  per  cent  figure  be- 
fore the  belligerents  as  a 
whole  shall  have  done  this, 
more  than  40,000,000  men 
will  be  engaged.  Estimates 

of  losses  differ  widely.  Properly  to  judge  any  of 
these  estimates,  however,  several  points  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  It  is  clear  that  the  item  Prisoners 
is  of  no  importance  for  us,  as  these  return  to 
the  industrial  army  at  the  conclusion  of  hostili- 
ties. The  item  Wounded  would  have  been  of  great 
importance  in  earlier  wars.  In  this  war,  how- 
ever, the  proportion  of  wounded  who  return  to  the 
front,  and  who,  if  not  later  entered  in  the  list  of 
killed,  will  return  finally  to  the  ranks  of  industry, 
is  truly  astounding.  German  hospital  returns  show 
88.9  per  cent  returned  to  the  ranks,  1.9  per  cent  dead, 
and  9.2  per  cent  incapacitated.  French  figures  for  a 
shorter  period  show  of  wounded  in  hospitals  54.5 
per  cent  fit  to  be  returned  immediately,  24.5  per 
cent  on  leave,  17  per  cent  still  in  hospital,  3.5  per 
cent  dead  of  wounds,  1.5  per  cent  totally  disabled. 
These  figures  have  been  challenged  by  prominent  sur- 
geons who  have  been  on  the  ground  and  accepted 
by  equally  prominent  surgeons.  They  may  be  ac- 
cepted for  what  they  are  worth.  Even  the.  in- 
capacitated may  be  fit  for  business  activities  later. 
Clearly  we  must  not  be  misled  by  "total  casualties." 
A  man  may  be  wounded,  sent  to  hospital,  returned 
to  the  front,  wounded  again,  and  so  on.  In  the  list 
of  casualties  he  may  appear  as  three  or  four  "losses," 
while  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  is  one  able-bodied 
mechanic.  We  are  forced,  then,  to  deal  primarily 
with  the  list  of  killed  with  some  slight  addition.  In 
our  Civil  War  the  deaths  due  to  disease  were  more 
than  the  deaths  in  battle  from  wounds.  This  has 
been  practically  eliminated  in  the  present  contest. 

A  word  must  be  inserted  here  as  to  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "permanent  losses"  by  military  writers  as 
distinguished  from  economic  writers.  Mr.  Belloc  in 
his  brilliant  articles  in  England  uses  the  phrase  "the 
permanent  ratio  of  temporary  loss"  to  show  that, 
even  if  ten  wounded  men  are  returned  to  the  ranks 
to-day,  ten  more  recently  wounded  take  their  places 
in  hospital.  This  is  important  from  the  military 
point  of  view.  But  possibly  all  twenty  will  return  to 
industrial  life.  In  this  country  we  all  read  Mr.  Frank 
Simonds  on  these  questions.  But  he  again  uses  the 
phrase  "permanent  loss"  in  the  military  sense,  in- 
cluding, for  example,  prisoners  in  that  list.  Perma- 
nent military  losses  are  not  permanent  economic 
losses.  The  military  issue  is  one  of  wastage  of 
men,  and  this  is  the  great  handicap  of  the  Central 
Powers. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  press  as  to  the  high  ratio 
of  killed  to  wounded  in  this  war.  Figures  showing 
this  ratio  exist  only  for  England,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  both  in  France  and  at  Gallipoli 
the  British  have  suffered  their  fair  share  in  pro- 
portion to  numbers.  The  figures  do  not  bear  out  the 
popular  statements.  In  France  up  to  January  9, 
1916,  of  enlisted  men  the  English  killed  were  82,130; 
the  wounded,  248,990,  or  1  to  3.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean field  2fi,455  were  killed  and  84,952  wounded, 
or  1  to  3.3.  In  our  Civil  War  the  ratio  was  1  to  2.5, 
including  in  killed  tho.se  who  "died  of  wounds."  The 
English  figures  for  killed  include  those  "dead  from 
wounds  and  other  causes." 

Confederacy's  Losses  Greater 

ESTIMATES  of  German  losses  in  killed  and  mor- 
tally wounded  up  to  January  vary  from  700,000 
up.  At  this  figure  the  loss  would  be  slightly  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  Parlia- 
mentary Under  Secretary  for  War,  in  Parliament, 
January  H),  gave  total  German  casualties  as  2,500, 
000,  of  v/hich  588,986  were  killed.  These  were  given 
as  including  the  whole  German  army,  though  they 
come  close  to  figures  given  earlier  for  Prussia  alone. 
If  such  an  error  was  made,  these  figures  should  be 
increased  by  about  60  per  cent. 

If  it  should  reach  a  million  men,  it  would  be  about 
1V>  per  cent.    This  is  a  tremendous  toll.  Suppose 
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it  reached  the  enormous  total  of  1,(!00,000  after  two 
years'  fighting.  This  would  be  2V2  per  cent.  In  our 
Civil  War  it  has  been  estimated  by  not  a  few  his- 
torians that  the  Union  losses  from  death  plus  total 
disabilities  from  disease  were  about  2l^  per  cent  of 
the  population.  On  the  assumption,  then,  of  deaths 
of  a  million  and  a  half  or  more,  Germany  in  two 
years'  fighting  would  meet  a  loss  proportional 
to  that  of  the  Noi-th  in  the  Civil  War,  but  less 
than  that  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Asquith  in  a  Parliamentary  statement 
estimated  the  total  deaths  in  the  first  year  of 
war  as  2,228,000.  The  total  population  of  the 
belligerents,  excluding  Japan,  the  Asiatic 
population  of  Russia,  and,  as  before,  restricting 
the  British  Empire,  is  over  400,000,000.  This 
is  nearly  twenty  times  the  population  of  the 
Northern  States  in  1860,  so  that  a  loss  of 
2,000,000  represents  the  equivalent  of  100,000 
to  the  North  in  the  Civil  War.  The  number 
"killed  and  died  from  wounds"  in  the  Union 
ranks  was  110,000.  Mr.  Frederic  Huide- 
koper,  the  latest  and  best  authority,  in  his 
book  on  "Military  Unpreparedness  of  the 
United  States,"  gives  the  figures  of  total  Union 
loss  in  killed  and  dead  from  wounds,  or  disea.se 
in  the  field  and  in  prisons  as  380,100.  Probably 
an  additional  100,000  died  soon  after  or  became  a 
total  economic  loss,  bringing  the  numbei'  close  to  the 
500,000  mark.  The  same  authority  gives  Confeder- 
ates dead  of  wounds  or  di.sea.se  in  the  field  or  prisons 
as  163,973.  To  these  should  be  added  at  least  80,000 
killed  in  battle,  which  would  bring  the  Confederate 
loss  up  to  4  per  cent  of  the  white  population.  We 
may  conclude  the.se  brief  figures  by  the  general  state- 
ment that  though  the  economic  loss,  due  to  deaths, 
of  such  countries  as  France  and  Germany  in  two 
years'  warfare  will  equal  or  even  exceed  those  of  the 
North  in  the  Civil  War,  in  proportion  to  population, 
the  loss  of  the  belligerents  as  a  whole,  including 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  less  than  this 
proportion.  In  the  case  of  all  countries  to  date  it 
may  be  stated  that  whether  in  numbers  engaged  or  in 
numbers  dead  they  have  not  yet  approached  the 
record  of  the  Confederacy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Civil  War  oflTers  quite 
pertinent  figures  for  comparison.  What,  then,  is  the 
lesson  of  that  earlier  conflict?  The  South,  not  only 
decimated  in  numbers,  but  without  manufacturing 
capital  and  her  territory  devastated,  was  prostrated 
for  decades.  On  the  other  hand,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  conflict,  the  agricultural  and  industrial  activ- 
ity of  the  North  advanced  rapidly.  In  1864  Indiana, 
with  one-tenth  of  her  total  population  in  the  battle 
fields  instead  of  the  wheat  fields,  produced  more 
wheat  than  in  any  year  before  the  war.  In  1863  and 
1864  the  Union  States  with  1,000,000  men  under 
arms  not  only  produced  more  wheat  but  had  a  larger 
surplus  for  export  than  at  any  previous  time  in 
their  history.  Similar  conditions  prevailed  in  manu- 
facturing. With  the  exception  of  the 
^       cotton  industry,  the  output  of  staple 
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Shall  we  have  to 
recoil  before  a  deluge 
of  foreign-made  goods  ? 

manufactures  increased 
steadily  throughout  the 
war.  The  industrial  organ- 
ization was  kept  intact, 
and  a  great  period  of  ex 
pansion  set  in  immediate- 
ly upon  its  close.  Many 
prophets  were  in  panic 
over  the  prospect  of  dis- 
banding a  million  men 
and  throwing  them  into 
the  industrial  market. 
Both  economic  and  politi- 
cal disruption  was  pre- 
dicted. Their  alarm  was 
unfounded.  As  Lowell  so 
finely  expressed  it,  the  na- 
tion simply  "sent  all  her 


handmaid  armies  back  to  spin."    Such  facts  should 
not  occasion  .so  much  surprise  as  they  commonly  do. 
Their  explanation  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that  iii,- 
normal  times  tlie  productive  power  of  a  people  m 
never  exerted  to  anything  like  its  full  capacity,  whilei 
their  powers  of  consumption  are  expanded  far  be- 
yond actual  needs.    Here  is  a  tremendous  economic 
reserve  which  can  be  called  upon  in  time  of  crisis. 
The  population  of  any  progressive  industrial  state 
can  get  along  and  even  maintain  efficiency  on  a  far 
.smaller  expenditure  for  consumption  than  takes  place 
in  times  of  peace.    The  seeming  loss  of  labor  power 
is  made  up  by  more  continuous  and  more  stren-l 
uous  labor  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  left  and  byi 
enrollment  in  the  indu.strial  army  of  large  clas.ses  who^^ 
normally  contribute  nothing  to  productive  power.  It  is 
well  expressed  by  a  popular  verse  of  our  Civil  War: 

Just  take  your  gun  and  go! 

For  Ruth  can  drive  the  oxen,  John, 

And  I  can  wield  the  hoe. 
It  is  this  great  margin  between  maximum  produc-  , 
tion  and  minimum  consumption  which  makes  wars' 
possible  and  which  usually  upsets  the  calculations  of 
financial  statisticians  as  to  their  possible  duration  i 
or  their  destructive  economic  effects. 

Destruction  Worse  Than  Conquest 

T  ABOR  power  is  not,  however,  the  only  factor  in 
-LJ  production.  The  productive  capacity  of  mines, 
forests,  and  farms  is  yet  to  be  reckoned  with.  Here 
there  is  no  such  reserve  as  in  the  case  of  labor,  nor 
such  possibility  of  early  recuperation  from  natural 
increase.  If  natural  resources  are  seriously  im- 
paired, quick  revival  is  far  less  probable.  I  think  it 
was  Mr.  Bryan  who  years  ago  addressed  a  New  York 
audience  in  words  something  like  this:  "Leave  this 
city  standing  and  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  in  three  months  grass  will  be  grow- 
ing in  Wall  Street.  But  raze  this  city  to  the  ground, 
and  leave  undiminished  the  fertility  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  almost  overnight  a  new  city  will 
rise  from,  the  ruins."  Making  allowance  for  the  ex- 
aggeration of  oratory,  the  statement  contains  a  pro- 
found truth.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  now  how 
far  military  operations  may  have  diminished  what 
is  sometimes  called  "natural  wealth."  In  some  sec- 
tions the  loss  may  be  great;  Serbia,  for  instance, 
and  Poland,  though  the  best  authority  lately  re- 
turned from  Serbia  thinks  the  popular  idea  of  the 
extent  of  devastation  in  that  country  is  exaggerated. 
In  relation  to  the  total  natural  resources  of  the' 
belligerents  it  is  as  yet  small;  certainly  not  com- 
parable with  the  devastation  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  or  of  the  South  in  our  Civil  War.  We  should 
not  make  the  mistake  of  confusing  conquest  with 
destruction.  If  the  Germans  for  the  time  being  hold 
a  large  part  of  the  iron  mines  of  France — or  if  they 
hold  them  permanently  for  that  matter— the  eco- 
nomic situation  from  the  world  point  of  view  is  not 
changed.  The  vast  re.sources  of  the  British  Empire 
remain  untouched.  France  has  not  been  seriously 
ravaged.  As  yet  Germany's  nat- 
ural productivity  has  not  been 
impaired.  Normal  crops  have  been 
grown  during  the  war.  If  the 
promises  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
Allies  are  genuine  and  the  war  is 
to  be  prosecuted  till  German  im- 
perialism is  destroyed  beyond 
hope  of  resurrection,  another 
story  will  be  told ;  for  this  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  such  a  dev- 
astation of  Germany's  resources 
as  will  greatly  delay  her  eco- 
nomic resurrection.  But,  as  al- 
ready said,  a  war  of  such  en- 
durance would  make  all  present 
calculations  meaningless. 

If,  then,  it  be  conceded  that  the 
labor  loss  can  be  made  good  in 
large  measure,  and  that  natural 
resources  will  not  be  seriously  im- 
paired, there  remains  only  the 
question  of  productive  capital  in 
the  form  of  buildings, 
factories,  machinery, 
railroads,  and  the  like. 
Here  again  we  must  not 
confuse  devastation 
and  desolation.  Belgium 
may  be  desolated,  but 
she  is  not  devastated. 
If  the  great  Belgian 
machine  works  and  tex- 
tile mills  are  being  run 
under    German  direc- 
tion, their  productive 
capacity  has  not  been 
reduced.    Our  problem 
is  simply  to  consider 
what  kind  of  a  com- 
—  _  mercial  and  industrial 

Europe  we  .shall  be  facing  in  competition  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  On  this  problem  injustices,  invasions, 
violations  of  right,  {Continued  on  page  36) 
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COMMENT  ON  CONGRESS 
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SPEAKING  in  the  broadest  way ,  there 
is  probably  no  need  in  this  country 
so  great  as  that  the  public  generally 
should  take  more  interest  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  for  the  desirable  ef- 
fect it  would  have  both  on  the  public 
and,  through  reaction,  on  the  Senate  and 
House.  But  the  Congressional  Record 
won't  be  read  so  long  as  it  is  run  the 
way  it  now  is.  One  great  defect  of 
the  Record  is  the  crowding  of  its 
pages  with  masses  of  irrelevant  mat- 
ter. Within  half  an  hour,  one  day  in 
February,  Senator  Clapp  of  Minnesota 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  in- 
sert a  long  clipping  from  the 
Washington  "Post";  Senator 
La  Follette  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  received  permission  to  in- 
sert an  article  from  Volume 
III  of  "The  Virginia  Law  Re- 
view," entitled  "Back  to  the 
Constitution,"  and  Senator 
Sheppard  of  Texas  secured 
permission  to  include  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  his  fellow 
Senator,  William  H.  Thomp- 
son of  Kansas,  before  the 
Kansas  Society  of  New  York 
City.  Some  notion  of  the 
value  of  the  Kansas  Senator's 
contribution  to  the  senatorial 
discussion  of  public  affairs 
can  be  had  from  these  typical 
sentences : 

January  29  is  an  important  date 
to  all  Kansans.    It  marks  an  im- 
portant time  in  my  life,  because 
on  this  day  three  years  ago  I  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
by  the  Kansas  Legislature.    It  is 
the  birthday  of  Kansas.  Our  State 
is  fifty-five  years  old — only  an  in- 
fant as  time  is  computed  in  the  life  of  a  State 
or  nation.    Fifty-five  years  ago  the  ".ship  of 
state"  was  launched,  and  Kansas's  star  first 
appeared  in  the  Far  West,  announcing  to  the 
world  the  birth  of  a  new  State  to  add  new  life 
and  power  to  the  greatest  republic  on  earth. 
With  all  her  thrilling  and  glorious  history,  all 
her  failures  and  successes,  that  .star  still  shines 
and  has  become  the  brightest  in  the  constella- 
tion of  States.  .  .  .    The  love  of  an  American 
citizen  for  his  native  State  is  second  only  to 
his  love  for  his  country. 

Meantime,  preparedness,  the  tariff 
commission,  and  other  subjects  of  high 
importance  await  discussion  and  action. 
A  few  days  after  this  effusion  from  the 
Kansas  Senator,  Congressman  Henry  T. 
Helge.sen  of  North  Dakota  secured  the 
insertion  of  what  made  up  sixty-one 
pages,  or  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  words,  tending  to  disprove 
the  assertion  that  Robert  E.  Peary  dis- 
covered the  North  Pole.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  words  is  more 
than  an  average  book — but  it  was  in- 
serted as  merely  a  part  of  one  day's 
issue  of  the  Record.  So  long  as  this 
sort  of  thing  goes  on  the  Record  won't 
be  read  and  won't  be  intelligible. 

A  Typical  Senator 

IN  the  course  of  the  debate  on  free- 
ing the  Philippines,  Senator  William 
Alden  Smith  of  Michigan  emitted  this: 

Suddenly  there  rang  out  upon  the  midnight 
air  the  cry  of  "F,xtra  papers!"  and  instantly. 


as  though  by  magic,  homes  were  lighted,  lamps 
shone  from  the  windows,  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  blanched  and  anxious  faces, 
rushed  to  their  doors  to  get  the  news  from 
Dewey  which  should  determine  the  weal  or 
woe  of  our  sailor  boys.  My  God,  how  our 
hearts  thrilled  and  our  eyes  filled  with  joyous 
tears  as  our  hopes  were  realized !  Dewey  had 
met  the  Spanish  fleet  and  silenced  the  guns 
of  Cavite  without  the  loss  of  a  ship  or  a  man ! 

Oddly  enough,  this  style  of  oratory, 
which  has  become  less  common  outside 
of  Congress,  is  really  increasing  in  it. 
One  reason  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
mechanism  for  providing  the  correc- 
tion which  would  come  from  better  pub- 


Cartoon  drawn  by  F.  G.  Cooper 


An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine 

lie  standards  of  taste.  It  isn't  heard 
and  it  isn't  read.  Senator  Smith  is  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency.  If  his  hopes 
should  succeed,  future  literary  emana- 
tions from  the  White  House  may  be 
expected  to  be  more  exciting.  Presi- 
dent Smith  on  tour  would  surely  stir 
up  some  emotions. 

Carefully  Chosen  Words 

THIS  paragraph   is  taken   from  a 
speech  made  by  the  Hon,  James  H. 
Davis  of  Texas: 

These  gold-trimmed,  diamond-bedecked  mas- 
ters of  our  country  are  more  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  our  people  than  a  hundred  dens 
of  red-shirted,  flannel-mouthed  anarchists;  for 
the  anarchist  is  opposed  to  all  government  and 
all  law,  while  these  soft-pedaled,  pussy-footed 
pirates  in  politics  and  marauders  in  business, 
without  one  restraining  sentiment  for  the  love 
of  God  or  the  respect  of  human  rights,  would 
make  government  a  mighty  machine  to  rob, 
plunder,  and  pillage  a  helpless  people  under 
pretext  of  law. 

One  can  hardly  doubt  this  congress- 
man's ability  to  think  clearly  and  act 
logically  on  all  the  intricate  problems 
affecting  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor.  Congressman  Davis  is  one  of 
the  "at  large"  representatives  from 
Texas.  In  that  capacity  he  represents 
the  whole  State.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  hear  from  some  of  the  news- 


papers of  that  State  just  how  proud 
they  are  of  him. 

Slopping  Over 

CONGRESSMAN  FRANK  CLARK 
of  Florida  was  re.senting  the  a.s.sault 
on  pork.  Typical  specimens  of  his  ora- 
tory are  these : 

The  storm  of  ridicule  and  abuse  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  Congress  for  what  has  been  des- 
ignated "pork-barrel"  legislation  was  brought 
into  being  by  certain  sensational  metropolitan 
neiuspapers  and  saffron-colored  magazines. 
.  .  .  Looking  back  over  the  congresses  in 
which  I  have  been  permitted  to  serve,  I  can 
truthfully  proclaim  that  nowhere  upon  the 
earth  can  a  more  upntjlit,  honor- 
able, ayid  patriotic  body  of  men  be 
found  than  is  the  American  House 
of  Rejyresentatives!  [Applause.] 
We  may  and  do  diff'er  as  to  the 
means  of  reaching  the  end,  but  I 
do  believe  that  in  the  heart  of  every 
member  upon  this  floor,  and  upper- 
most in  that  heart,  is  a  sincere  and 
honest  desire  to  reach  that  end 
which  will  best  conduce  to  the 
lionor  and  glory  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Over  and  above  all  we 
love  this  glorious  Republic,  an  in- 
dissoluble Union  of  indestructible 
States,  over  which  floats  Old  Glory, 
proud  emblem  of  liberty  now  and 
forevermore.  [Applause.]  Men 
representing  a  Government  like 
this,  in  a  country  like  this,  cannot 
be  guilty  of  the  petty  pilfering  laid 
at  our  door  by  these  sensational 
yellow  publications. 

Home,  Sweet  Home 

THE  truth  is  that  it  is  not 
the  congressman  alone  who 
is  to  blame  for  pork  practices. 
Ill  most  cases  he  is  merely 
weak  enough  to  do  what  his 
constituents  demand.  Pork 
practices  can  only  be  remedied 
when  the  people  of  the  various  Congres- 
sional districts  are  willing  to  see  the 
country  administered  as  a  whole.  There 
is  an  interesting  reflection  of  the  typical 
attitude  of  most  communities  in  these 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  Georgia  on  preparedness: 

That  any  plans  of  preparedness  for  national 
defense  which  Congress  may  consider  and 
finally  adopt  should  include,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  economic  development  of  those  natural  re- 
sources of  our  country  which  will  not  only 
contribute  to  national  defense  in  times  of  war, 
but  to  the  nation's  prosperity  and  wealth  in 
times  of  peace. 

Therefore  we  especially  ui'ge  upon  senators 
and  members  of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Georgia  that  they  press  upon 
the  attention  of  President  Wilson  and  secre- 
taries of  war  and  agriculture  and  urge  upon 
the  naval  and  military  committees  and  the 
agricultural  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  the  serious  consideration  of  the  great 
water  powers  in  the  Chattahoochee  River,  the 
Coosa  River,  the  Savannah  and  Ocmulgee 
Rivers,  the  Tallapoosa  River,  and  notably  at 
Muscle  Shoals  in  the  Tennessee  River,  which 
can  be  developed  by  the  building  of  locks  and 
dams,  and  not  only  improve  the  navigation  of 
these  streams,  so  long  neglected  and  greatly 
needed,  but  also  with  these  cheap  water  powers 
provide  the  nation  with  its  needed  nitrates  for 
explosives  in  times  of  war  and  provide  the 
farmers  with  their  needed  nitrogen  for  the  fer- 
tilization of  their  crops  in  times  of  peace. 

In  other  words,  defense  is  admirable 
— if  it  will  bring  an  appropriation  to 
our  community. 
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The  West  and  the  Navy 

THAT  considerable  stretch  of  arable  land,  bold  citizenry,  and 
other  national  conveniences,  which  is  vaguely  described  as 
the  Middle  West,  has  suffered  much  from  the  politicians.  When- 
ever they  "voice  an  overwhelming  sentiment,"  especially  for  some- 
thing which  the  people  of  the  East  are  supposed  to  regard  as 
undesirable,  they  locate  it  in  a  part  of  the  country  whose  geo- 
graphical boundaries  do  not  appear  on  the  map,  but  are  always 
indicated  by  a  wide  flourish  of  the  speaker's  hand.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly safe  argument  and  one  that  often  frightens  political  hermits 
in  the  Eastern  States  who  have  never  ventured  out  of  doors  with 
their  political  thought.  There  is  no  way  of  disproving  it,  and  the 
libel  usually  sticks  until  Election  Day,  when  the  Middle  West  stops 
in  on  its  way  to  work  and  fatally  stabs  the  heresy  and  the  heretic 
with  two  inches  of  lead  pencil. 

The  pretense  of  the  too-proud-to-fight  school  of  patriotism,  that 
theMiddleWest  is  opposed  to  proper  defense  of  this  country  against 
invasion,  is  merely  a  revival  in  another  form  by  the  same  people 
or  the  same  kind  of  people  of  the  fable  that  the  Middle  West  was 
in  favor  of  greenbacks,  or  free  silver,  or  populism.  The  truth, 
of  course,  is  that  on  this  question,  as  on  other  questions  that  come 
up  in  intelligent  communities,  there  are  diverse  opinions.  Prob- 
ably there  are  as  many  people  in  New  York  City  and  Hohokus  who 
for  conscientious  or  for  sinister  reasons  beHeve  in  leaving  the 
country  unprotected  as  there  are  in  Chicago  and  Peotone.  But 
the  question  is  not  whether  there  are  such  people,  but  how  many 
of  them  there  are  and  what  proportion  they  bear  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation. On  that  point  we  can  only  judge  from  the  public  utterances 
of  representative  men,  which  are  almost  unanimous  in  support  of 
a  strong  and  far-reaching  plan  of  defense ;  from  the  attitude  of 
the  most  conspicuous  newspapers,  which  present  the  case  for  a 
greater  navy  with  more  dexterity  and  force  than  the  New  York 
nev/spapers  show  in  their  editorials ;  and  from  such  methodical 
investigations  as  the  one  made  by  W.  E.  Williams,  Congressman 
at  large  from  Illinois,  and  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  February.  Mr.  WILLIAMS  was  not  content  with  guessing  at  the 
feeling  of  the  country  or  taking  a  hasty  stand  on  this  question  and 
then  insisting  that  his  State  stood  behind  him.  He  sent  a  great 
number  of  letters  to  his  acquaintances  throughout  Illinois,  and 
tabulated  the  answers  up  to  February  17.  The  canvass  resulted 
exactly  as  we  imagine  a  similar  poll  would  result  if  conducted  in 
New  York  or  Massachusetts.  His  correspondents  favored  an  in- 
crease in  our  land  forces,  but  were  generally  opposed  to  compul- 
sory service;  they  were  against  the  continental  army;  5  per  cent 
of  them  opposed  any  increases  in  the  navy;  10  per  cent  favored 
a  moderate  increase ;  but  85  per  cent  "expressed  a  positive  convic- 
tion for  a  great  naval  establishment  approximately  equal  to  any." 

A  Common  Cause 

WHO  could  doubt  that  this  would  be  the  result  of  a  fair  canvass 
of  the  sentiment  of  Illinois  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  historical  record 
that  the  part  of  the  country  under  discussion  has  been  rather  more 
outspoken  in  insisting  on  vigor  in  maintaining  national  rights  and 
ideals  than  NewYork  City,  where  there  is  much  wealth,  which  dreads 
change  and  taxes.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  Western  and  South- 
ern influence  that  forced  the  Spanish  War — a  war  which  was  justi- 
fied in  its  beginning  and  has  been  trebly  justified  by  the  conse- 
quences to  Cuba.  Of  course,  in  the  present  case  the  people  of  the 
Eastern  seaboard  cities  see  more  vividly  the  danger  than  their 
fellow  citizens  who  live  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
Atlantic.  A  New  York  man  cannot  go  around  among  the  mountain- 
ous buildings  at  the  lower  end  of  the  island  without  thinking  what 
a  mark  they  would  make  for  an  enemy's  shell.  A  resident  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  well  out  of  range.  The  danger  is  not  constantly 
before  his  eyes.  Yet  we  will  dare  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  citi- 
zen of  that  town — no,  not  one — who  could  think  with  any  satis- 
faction of  the  shining  tower  of  the  Woolworth  Building  tumbling 
into  Broadway.  We  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  predict  that  if  an 
enemy's  soldiers  landed  in  New  York  and  some  boy  whose  heart 
burned  with  patriotic  indignation  fired  on  them  from  a  window  in 
Broadway,  and  the  general  in  command  gathered  Mayor  MiTCHEL, 
William  Dean  Howells,  J.  P.  Morgan,  and  eighty  or  ninety  other 
representative  citizens  in  Battery  Park  and  shot  them,  even  Clyde 
Tavenner  or  Frank  Buchanan  would  not  rejoice — at  least  in 
public.  If  the  reader  thinks  the  picture  is  exaggerated,  we  can 
only  say  that  the  most  competent  military  authorities  have  advised 


the  country  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  situation  arising  out  of  the 
defeat  of  our  navy,  and  recent  history  in  Europe  suggests  the  other 
details.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  present  the  case  so  emphatically 
It  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  the  world  that  the  seizure  of  one  inch 
of  American  territory,  the  capture  and  ransom  of  the  smallest 
Porto  Rican  village,  would  be  a  humiliation  that  would  penetrate 
to  the  heart  of  every  American  no  matter  where  he  lives.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  material  side  of  the  question, 
but  this  happens  to  be  a  case  where  material  and  sentimental  con- 
siderations go  hand  in  hand.  There  is  not  a  farmer  in  Iowa  or  a 
cotton  planter  in  Texas  whose  interests  are  not  involved.  But  that, 
we  are  sure,  is  not  influencing  public  sentiment.  The  rising  demand 
for  a  navy  large  enough  and  fit  to  defend  the  country  in  any 
emergency  is  due  to  the  very  highest  considerations  and  is  almost 
equally  strong  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Of  that  we  have  abun- 
dant proof,  which  in  time  may  even  travel  as  far  as  Washington. 

''After  the  War— What?" 

SOME  one  may  have  written  a  better  article  on  this  subject 
than  that  by  Henry  C.  Emery,  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  Collier's,  but  we  have  not  seen  it.  Professor  Emery's  treatment 
is  impressive  in  its  sane  strength.  He  builds  on  the  basic  assumption 
that  the  present  destruction  will  not  continue  beyond  another  twelve 
months,  and  analyzes  probable  resulting  conditions.  His  main  fac- 
tors are,  first,  the  tremendous  reserve  power  of  civilized  peoples 
as  kicked  into  live  energy  by  war,  and,  second,  the  nationalistic 
method  of  directing  this  power.  There  are  one  or  two  things  that 
might  be  added  to  the  historic  argument :  France  was  not  knocked 
under  (as  Bismarck  intended)  by  the  defeat  inflicted  and  the  huge 
indemnity  levied  in  1870-71.  The  South  was  prostrated  after  our 
Civil  War  largely  because  her  labor  system  was  broken  up.  The 
effect  of  debt  on  European  industry  after  this  war  will  depend  to 
some  extent  on  whether  the  drain  of  militarism  is  or  is  not  con- 
tinued. But  these  details  do  not  touch  our  country's  problem, 
and  here  the  lesson  of  Professor  Emery's  article  is  as  plain  as  it 
is  vital.  Whatever  economic  power  Europe  has  will  be  directed 
in  the  world  competition  of  the  future  for  national  ends.  We  will 
not  meet  that  competition  effectively  if  our  United  States  is  gov- 
erned by  those  who  think  of  regulation  only  as  holding  things  down, 
and  of  protection  as  local  favors  for  local  industries.  We  must 
regulate  to  construct  and  we  must  use  the  tariff  actively  and  skill- 
fully to  insure  ouY  getting  fair  trade  with  other  countries.  On  the 
economic  as  well  as  on  the  military  side,  nationalism  will  be  thi 
final  test  of  our  leadership  in  the  next  few  years. 


Concerning  a  Young  Poet 
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LETTERS  inclosing  faded  clippings  from  newspapers  and  pages 
J  from  much-thumbed  albums  of  poetry  sent  us  by  readers  prov^i 
that  a  poem  recently  published  by  us  as  original  appeared  twentyfj 
years  ago  in  the  Topeka  "Kansas  Farmer."  We  were  assured  of  the 
originality  of  the  verses  by  letters  from  the  contributor,  who  repre- 
sented himself  as  a  boy  of  seventeen,  and  also  by  a  certificate  of 
indorsement  from  his  "pastor."  We  have  written  to  our  contrib- 
utor firmly  and,  we  hope,  kindly.  Much  may  be  forgiven  a  lad  of 
seventeen :  less  decorous  crimes  than  plagiarism  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  some  puberal  delusion  like  the  "holy  ambi- 
tion" of  which  our  contributor  wrote.  May  charity  be  shown  the 
young  poet  by  his  friends  and  neighbors.  For  ourselves  we  con- 
fess that  reading  over  these  old  family  collections  of  poetry  has 
given  us  a  pleasurable  revelation  of  the  real  love  of  poetry  pos- 
sessed bj^  our  readers.  From  one  of  these  albums  we  take  the 
following  lines  from  "Macbeth,"  which  happily  express  about  all 
we  wish  to  say  in  the  present  instance : 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it:  from  this  moment 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand. 

Can  an  Artist  Be  a  Gentleman?  ^ 


her  first 
Miss  T — 


song   recital    in   this  city 
is  a  young  gentlewoman. 


in 


Ruth   T  ,  contralto,  gave 

.(Eolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 

Many  such  adventures  have  been  made,  and  frequently  with  disappointing  ends, 
for  the  world  of  art  is  mercilessly  democratic,  and,  like  love  as  described  by 
the  poet,  "levels  all  rank." — New  York  Sun. 

Evidently  Miss  T  is  "some  punkins."  Just  what  is  "a  gentle- 
woman" in  these  United  States?  Is  it  hard  for  them  to  sing?  Would 
it  be  correct  to  say  "John  Drew,  a  gentleman,  appeared  last  night 
in  'The  Perplexed  Husband'  " — or  is  Mr.  Drew  only  an  actor? 
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City  with  Newspaper  Government 

IF  Thomas  Jefferson  were  alive  to-day,  the  apple  city  of  his  eye 
might  be  Topeka.  Kas.  This,  not  because  the  Kansas  capital 
has  a  greater  stock  of  his  democracy,  but  because  it  has  news- 
paper government.  You  may  recall  that  Jefferson  said  he  would 
rather  live  in  a  country  that  had  newspapers  and  no  laws  than 
in  a  country  that  had  laws  and  no  newspapers.  Topeka  is  thrice 
blessed:  it  has  laws  and  newspapers,  and  newspaper  men  admin- 
ister the  laws.  To  begin  at  the  top,  it  is  the  capital  city  of  a  State 
which  has  Arthur  Capper,  newspaper  publisher,  for  governor. 
Jay  E.  House,  paragrapher,  dramatic  critic,  and  sport  writer  for 
Mr.  Capper's  paper,  is  Topeka's  mayor.  An  ex-newspaper  man 
is  chief  of  police.  WTien  he  announced  himself  as  a  candidate, 
Mr.  House  liberated  this  characteristically  Kansan  statement: 

My  purpose  in  running  for  mayor 
is  not  eleemosynary  in  its  nature.  I 
do  not  offer  myself  as  a  sacrifice  to 
civic  benefit.  I  am  running  for  mayor 
primarily  because  I  believe,  in  the 
event  that  I  can  be  elected  and  make 
good,  that  it  ■will  help  me.  It  will,  I  be- 
lieve, give  me  some  recognition,  some 
prestige,  that  I  cannot  achieve  in  the 
editorial  rooms  of  a  newspaper  office. 

An  odd  feature  of  the  situation 
is  that  the  colyumist  mayor 
does  not  always  approve  of 
the  measures  advocated  by  his 
newspaper-office  chief,  the  gov- 
ernor. He  often  quarrels  in 
print  with  the  leader  writers  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  paper. 
It's  a  good  deal  the  same  way 
on  another  Kansas  daily.  In 
William  Allen  White's  Em- 
poria "Gazette,"  Walt  Mason 
rears  up  on  his  hind  legs  when- 
ever he  feels  like  so  doing  and  at- 
tacks the  principles  of  his  boss 
in  Mr. White's  own  newspaper. 
We  like  some  Kansas  ways. 

Jagging  Up  on  Grief 

SCIENTISTS  differ  as  to  the 
true  source  of  sadness  of  the 
soul.  Some  assign  it  to  cross- 
eyes  or  other  optical  strains  that  hinder  the  mind  from  laying 
hold  on  reality;  others  insist  on  catarrh  of  the  great  intestine 
as  the  main  cause ;  others  take  a  more  middle  position  and  find 
the  origin  of  all  gloom  in  recalcitrance  of  the  liver.  Lacking 
expertness  for  such  inside  information,  we  can  only  note  that 
gloom  appears  to  be  a  true  natural  right  and  that  most  any  lit- 
erar>'  young  person  can  pickle  himself  in  his  own  brine  beyond 
the  works  of  Heinz.  This  sort  of  sadness  usually  turns  to  ink, 
and  we  find  these  humpty-dumpty  Hamlets  sloshing  in  vers  libre 
over  the  pages  of  our  magazines.  One  of  our  genial  satirists, 
Don  Marquis  of  the  New  York  "Evening  Sun,"  has  hit  off  the 
weepers  very  effectively  in  some  recent  verses  which  may  be 
enjoyed  from  these  samples: 


0 


Sykes,  in  Philadelphia  " Evening  Ledger' 


"You  Know  the  Feeling! 


All  glum  and  gray  day  follows  day; 

Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday  .  .  . 
I  long  ago  forbore  to  seek 
For  variations  in  the  week  .  .  . 

Each  Tuesday  tags  its  Monday! 


Come  thou  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  see. 

While  breaking  hearts  beat  louder; 
How  laden  spoons  can  rise  and  float 
From  sad  tureen  to  throbbing  throat 
Where  men  sit  eating  chowder. 


That  is  one  good  way  of  shaming  a  sham,  but  moments  do  occur 
when  one  prefers  the  direct  method  as  set  forth  in  the  closing  sen- 
tences of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  George  Borrow's  "Lavengro" : 
There's  the  wind  on  the  heath,  brother;  if  I  could  only  feel  that  I  would 
gladly  live  forever.  Dohta,  we'll  now  go  to  the  tents  and  put  on  the  gloves; 
and  I'll  try  to  make  you  feel  what  a  sweet  thing  it  is  to  be  alive,  brother! 

Brief  Item  on  Clothes 

THE  big  Eastern  department  stores  staged  the  first  chirp- 
ings of  the  Spring  Song  of  Fashion  on  December  27,  and 
the  zero  snaps  along  toward  the  end  of  February  made  the 
girls'  straw  hats  look  just  about  as  foolish  as  the  snug  little  over- 
coats the  clever  young  men  were  wearing.  We  are  a  great  and 
free  people,  and  the  wejrther  isn't  fa.st  enough  to  keep  ahead  of  us. 


Are  You  Genial?  Why? 

UR  learned  British  contemporary,  "The  Accountant,"  in  a 
lengthy  and  solemn  obituary  makes  this  interesting  statement : 
He  was  a  lifelong  abstainer  and  a  nonsmoker,  but,  as  his  many  friends  will 
willingly  testify,  he  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  genial  of  souls. 

It  is  a  complete  summary  of  the  acidity-of-virtue  theory,  the 
notion  that  being  "good"  is  such  a  strain  as  to  frazzle  the  nerves, 
disrupt  the  digestion,  and  transpose  the  liver.  Why  is  this  fal- 
lacy anyhow?  Wordsworth  knew  better  when  he  wrote  his 
"Happy  Warrior."  Most  of  the  real  saints  have  been  perfectly 
well  aware  that  a  sour  face  does  not  ^'^ove  religious  faith.  The 
encyclopedia  states  that  the  crusading  King  Louis  of  France 
had  a  sense  of  humor,  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  in  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  drew  an  unforgetable  picture  of  the  abiding  peace 

and  joy  in  a  certain  good 
Quaker  household  where  Eliza 
took  refuge.  Nevertheless  it 
is  an  implicit  assumption  with 
many  of  us  to-day  that  sociabil- 
ity and  good-fellowship  are  to 
be  had  only  by  the  pint,  plug, 
or  ounce!  What  makes  you 
genial  —  when  you  are  so  — 
and  are  you  proud  of  it? 

What  a  King  Can  Be 

N  John  Muir's  last  book, 
"Travels  in  Alaska,"  there  is 
an  account  of  the  coming  of  the 
missionaries  to  the  Stickeen 
Indians  about  Fort  Wrangell. 
Their  ready  acceptance  of  the 
new  faith  put  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  in  a  cruel  di- 
lemma, and  this  is  how  the 
head  chief  met  the  situation : 

I  wish  you  to  learn  this  new  reli- 
gion and  teach  it  to  your  children 
that  you  may  all  go  when  you  die 
into  that  good  heaven  country  of  the 
white  man  and  be  happy.  But  I  am 
too  old  to  learn  a  new  religion,  and, 
besides,  many  of  my  people  who  have 
died  were  bad  and  foolish  people, 
and  if  this  word  the  missionaries 
have  brought  us  is  true,  and  I  think 
it  is,  many  of  my  people  must  be 
in  that  bad  country  the  missionaries  call  "Hell";  and  I  must  go  there  also, 
for  a  Stickeen  chief  never  deserts  his  people  in  time  of  trouble.  To  that 
bad  country,  therefore,  I  will  go,  and  try  to  cheer  my  people  and  help  them 
as  best  I  can  to  endure  their  misery. 

The  only  modern  king  we  can  think  of  as  fit  to  stand  with 
this  old  Indian  is  Albert  of  Belgium. 

The  Transformation 

AT  first  it  was  nothing  but  a  street:  a  stretch  of  roadway,  two 
-  white  ribbons  of  sidewalk,  and  a  row  of  houses  on  either  side. 
These  stretched  away  as  a  collection  of  meaningless  structures, 
conglomerations  of  wood  and  brick  and  stone  and  shingles,  all  new — 
and  all  dead.  A  least  they  had  been  dead  until  the  moment  when 
two  little  girls  came  gliding  from  one  house  and  out  on  to  the  long 
sidewalk  on  their  roller  skates.  They  proceeded  to  propel  them- 
selves up  and  down  the  long  reach  of  smooth  walk,  running  races, 
.shouting  to  each  other,  and  spreading  the  spirit  of  their  happi- 
ness up  and  down  the  whole  street.  After  a  while  they  deigned  to 
stop  and  talk  to  us.  There  was  eight-year-old  Alice  in  the  blue 
sweater  which  sister  had  outgrown.  Also  there  was  little  Jane. 
aged  six.  Alice  didn't  talk  much,  except  to  tell  us  about  that 
sweater,  and  that  she  went  to  school,  and  that  she  had  a  dog  which 
a  neighbor  had  christened  Baudelaire  ("but  we  all  call  himBowdy"). 
Little  Jane  hardly  stopped  talking  or  dancing  about.  And  she 
would  have  sung  us  a  song  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  our  shoes 
were  muddy,  a  bit  of  childish  reasoning  which  she  stuck  to  un- 
moved. WTiether  it  was  her  virtuosity  of  imagination  or  the  fact 
that  she  crinkled  up  her  eyes  when  she  laughed,  which  made  her 
unforgetable,  it  would  be  hard  to  .say.  As  we  looked  back  from 
a  distance  the  blithesome  pair  were  still  romping.  And  now  the 
structures  which  had  seemed  mere  rows  of  houses  were  suddenly 
transformed.  Thanks  to  Alice  and  Jane,  they  had  become  homes. 
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San  Francisco's  New  City  Hall 


The  San  Francisco  city  hall,  photographed  as  the  finishing  touches  were  being  given  to  the 
dome.    This  is  the  first  of  a  beautiful  civic-center  group  the  Pacific  Coast  metropolis  is  to  have 


At  the  left  is  a  photograph* 

of  San  Francisco's  new  city 
hall,  the  first  building.-  in  a 
beautiful  civic-center  group 
which  has  been  planned  by  the 
municipal  government  and  ap- 
proved by  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  granite  structure 
covering  an  entire  block,  and 
cost  approximately  $3,500,000. 
The  job  was  completed  in  a 
little  less  than  three  years. 
The  ground  was  broken  in 
April,  1913,  and  the  building 
was  occupied  by  Mayor  Rolph 
and  the  heads  of  all  the  impor- 
tant municipal  depai  tments  be- 
fore April  1,  1916.  Four  years 
ago  the  people  voted  an  $8,800,- 
000  civic-center  bond  issue,  and 
the  remaining  $5,300,000  will 
be  spent  for  other  buildings  as 
they  are  most  needed.  The 
old  city  hall,  seen  in  the  pho- 
tograph above,  required  nine 
years  for  construction,  and 
was  partially  destroyed  nine 
months  after  its  dedication. 
The  great  fire  of  1906  took 
all  but  the  portion  under  the 
dome,  which  was  known  as 
the  Hall  of  Records.  The  rec- 
ords have  been  removed,  and 
the  building  will  now  be 
used  as  an  emergency  hospital. 

Pirates  Capture  the  City  of  Tampa 

IN  the  snapshot  below  the  Gasparilla,  a  dread  pirate  ship,  is  seen 
in  the  act  of  capturing  the  city  of  Tampa,  Fla.  The  conquest 
was  achieved  without  bloodshed.  The  people,  through  their  mayor, 
D.  B.  McKay,  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot,  and  the  pirates 
held  the  town  for  ten  days.  The  occasion  was  Tampa's  Gasparilla 
Carnival,  an  annual  affair,  which  is  named  after  Jose  Caspar,  a 
pirate  king.  This  year  the  festivities  were  more  elaborate  than 
ever  before.  They  were  participated  in  by  a  large  number  of 
United  States  sailors  and  marines,  several  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, and  special  envoys  from  Cuba.  The  Caspar  tradition  is 
unique  among  pirate  stories.  Jose  was  a  Spanish  admiral.  In 
1782  he  stole  a  prize  vessel  from  the  fleet  under  his  command, 
organized  a  crew,  and  became  a  pirate  on  the  high  seas.  His 
base  was  an  island  in  Charlotte  Harbor,  south  of  Tampa,  and 
there  he  held  many  beautiful  women  captives.  According  to  tra- 
dition, his  treasure,  $30,000,000,  is  buried  on  Gasparilla  Island. 


The  "  Gasparilla  "  with  her  pirate  crew  arriving  in  Tampa  harbor  just  before  the  capture  of  the  city.  The  ship  is  modeled  after  a  vessel  that  Jose  Caspar,  admiral  in 
the  Spanish  navy,  .stole  from  the  fleet  under  his  command  and  sailed  in  during  his  raids  along  the  Spanish  Main.    Members  of  the  crew  are  seen  in  the  rigging 
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Glimpses  of  the  War  in  France 


ALPINE  CHASSEURS,  BLUE  DEVILS,  as  they  are  called  by  fellow  countrymen,  marching  up  a  Vosges  peak  in  the  snow.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  mountaineer 
soldiers  from  southeastern  France  were  hailed  as  the  equals  of  any  fighting  men  in  the  world,  and  they  have  lived  up  to  their  reputation.  Along  the  eastern  part  of  the  line, 
particularly  around  Hartmannsweilerkopf  and  St.  Die,  they  have  been  the  mainstay  of  the  French  forces  in  all  kinds  of  fighting,  from  bayonet  charges  to  heavy  artillery  duels 


A  FUNERAI-  l*RO(  ESSION  FOR  ZKF'F'FIJN  VICTIMS  In  Paris  after  a  big  raid  on  the  night  of  .lanuary  20.  In  this  allack  ( winly-four  persons  were  killed  and 
thirty  woiindfd.  Nearly  all  of  (hem  were  wom.  n  and  children.  Ily  killing  noncombatants  in  French  and  English  cities  (ierman  airnjen  seem  to  have  hmdere<l 
ralh«r  than  advanced  their  raii^e.  In  Franc-  they  have  helped  to  keep  the  war  feeling  at  fever  heat,  and  in  England  (hey  have  been  the  means  o(  sending  mou- 
handn  of  men  to  the  recruiting  offices.    Yet  th«'  (iermans  put  a  good  deal  <.f  faith  in  this  kind  of  warfare.    They  are  building  Zeppelins  at  the  rate  o(  one  a  wcck 
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AND  then  for  twenty-five  years  the  winds  of  time 
■  and  chance  blew  over  the  world.  "I  have  seen," 
saith  the  preacher,  "that  time  and  chance  come  to 
every  man."  Now  in  every  life  are  two  forces  that 
fashion  it:  the  inner  forces,  the  spiritual  bent  and 
inclination  of  the  soul;  and  the  outer  forces  of  time 
and  chance.  So  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  bat- 
tle to  the  strong.  But  these  rewards  and  counters  of 
life — the  race  and  the  battle — are  only  the  rewards 
and  counters  of  exterior  life — events,  circumstances, 
material  things.  Within  where  the  soul  lies,  where 
the  heart  reaps  its  harvest,  there  the  race  is  to  the 
swift,  the  battle  is  to  the  strong;  and  time  and  chance 
— the  one  tragically  inevitable,  the  other  shifting — 
pass  with  the  fleeting  days  and  temper  the  soul  they 
beat  upon  until  it  shows  forth  its  mettle  and  thus 
finds  its  just  and  inexorable  destiny. 

For  twenty-five  years  these  winds  of  fate — time 
and  chance — blew  across  the  life  of  Boyce  Kilworth. 
They  galvanized  him  with  metallic  success. 

As  the  years  piled  upon  him,  Boyce  Kilworth  found 
fewer  and  fewer  men  to  whom  he  cared  to  talk,  and 
no  women.  At  home  he  discoursed  largely  in  ukases, 
and  at  the  bank  and  at  the  tin  mills  he  gave  orders. 
The  tin  mills  had  spread  over  the  acreage  called 
Boyceville  like  a  great,  brown  cancer  on  the  hillside. 
A  little  town  gathered  around  the  mills — a  model 
town,  of  course;  a  town  with  proper  houses  set  at 
proper  distances  apart,  with  proper  flowers  grow- 
ing in  proper  places,  and  proper  people  living  in 
the  model  houses — a  town  wherein  the  plumbing 
and  the  marriage  licenses  in  the  proper  homes 
were  scrutinized  with  equal  rigor!  And  over  it 
all  beamed  the  grace  and  beneficence  of  7  per  cent 
net  on  the  investment! 

BUT  at  the  bank,  there  his  heart  was!  There,  dur- 
ing most  of  the  day,  in  the  holy  of  holies  behind 
his  roll-topped  desk,  he  sat  sphinxlike  and  grim! 
And  there  the  whole  community  bowed,  whether  they 
accepted  his  general  providential  suzerainty  or  not 
— bowed  a  willing  neck  to  his  heel  in  financial  mat- 
ters. Men  who  jeered  at  his  highly  moral  feudalism 
gave  their  money  to  Kilworth  for  investment  with- 
out question — and  received  their  7  per  cent  regu 
larly.  Scores  of  business  men  all  but  trusteed  their 
property  to  Kilworth,  and  in  the  sav- 
ings department  of  his  bank  hundreds  of 
accounts  were  made  by  men  and  women 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
LUCIUS         W.  HITCHCOCK 

Boyce  Kilworth,  a  kind  of  coneenital  prominent  citizen  and  emi- 
nently respectable  man  of  business,  had  a  golden  touch  for  mak- 
ing money.  His  stepbrother,  Caleb  Hale,  a  gambler,  was  weakly 
intemperate  and  profligate,  but  frank  as  to  his  faults  and  devoted 
to  his  shallow,  vain  wife.  Vashti.  Caleb,  chagrined  at  the  social 
ostracism  facing  his  son,  goes  to  Cripple  Creek,  where  he  has  the 
luck  to  make  a  large  fortune.  Upon  his  return  home  he  learns 
that  his  wife  has  been  untrue,  and  he  is  stricken  with  grief 

who  left  their  money  personally  with  Boyce  Kil- 
worth, taking  no  receipt,  trusting  solely  to  his 
integrity.  He  had  notes  of  merchants,  real-estate 
dealers,  and  stockmen  issued  in  blank  to  cover  then- 
overdrafts  or  for  his  own  accommodation.  The  Kil- 
worth bank  was  a  one-man  bank;  it  had  officers  and 
directors,  of  course,  but  they  were  rubber-stamp 
replicas  of  Boyce  Kilworth.  The  Kilworth  tin  mills 
were  one-man  mills;  the  officers  and  directors  were 
busy  approving  the  plans  of  Boyce  Kilworth.  The 
Boyce  Investment  Company  was  a  one-man  real- 
estate  concern;  its  officers  and  directors  were  con- 
secrated to  the  high  task  of  bringing  the  fullness  of 
the  earth  to  Boyce  Kilworth.  The  church  where  he 
worshiped  was  a  one-man  church,  where  a  preacher 
and  the  elders  were  devoutly  bowed  to  the  task  of 
kotowing  to  Boyce  Kilworth  and  enjoying  him  for- 
ever. So  naturally  his  God  was  a  one-man  God 
whose  enterprises  in  the  universe  were  expected  to 
bend  to  the  prayers  of  Boyce  Kilworth.  "Heaven," 
so  jibed  Caleb  Hale,  "for  Boyce  is  organized  much 
like  the  bank,  where  there  is  a  properly  gray-haired, 
properly  dignified,  properly  pliable  cashier  nomi- 
nally in  charge,  but  who  wouldn't  save  a  soul  with- 
out consulting  Boyce  Kilworth,  any  more  than  old 

Grubbs  at  the  bank 
would  discount  a 
twenty-five  dollar 
note  without  consult- 
ing the  head  of  the 
institution.  Though 
I  do  believe  that 
Boyce  encourages  the 
Lord's  work  among 
the  heathen,  much  as 
he  blesses  Grubbs  in 
his  golf,  because  mis- 


sionaries and  golf  are  both  well  esteemed  in  high 
financial  circles." 

Through  the  years  that  stretched  half  a  century 
back,  Boyce  Kilworth  had  learned  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing his  business  in  his  head;  sometimes  in  his  wis- 
dom he  found  it  best  not  to  deposit  at  once  in  its 
proper  account  a  sum  intrusted  to  him.  During  the 
panic  of  '93  he  had  learned  that  bank  examiners 
could  be  fooled — when  the  inexorable  need  of  finan- 
cial salvation  demanded  that  they  be  fooled — so  as 
he  blew  the  glorious  bubble  of  his  7  per  cent  be- 
neficence he  raised  from  an  exact  science  to  a  fine 
art  the  rather  common  and  sordid  business  of 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  And  as  the  Kilworth 
interests  broadened,  a  score  of  small  companies 
— holding  companies,  sales  agencies,  purchasing 
agencies,  and  their  imitation  corporations  bearing 
almost  similar  name-s— grew  up  about  the  bank,  and 
only  Boyce  Kilworth  knew  exactly  which  company 
was  solvent  and  which  was  a  paper  travesty  of  its 
respectable  companion.  More  and  more  he  kept  his 
own  counsel;  more  and  more  he  grew  owlish,  and 
more  and  more  he  was  busy  with  his  own  affairs  and 
had  no  time  to  talk.  For  he  knew  that  a  miscalcu- 
lation, a  moment's  inadvertence,  an  hour's  relaxation, 
would  shatter  a  financial  edifice  which  he  regarded 
as  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence  in  his  favor. 
His  faith  in  God  was  founded  upon  the  miraculous 
preservance  of  the  Traders'  National  Bank.  He 
knew  how  great  the  miracle  was,  and  paid  his  tithe, 
and  did  his  stint  of  religious  observance,  and  walked 
uprightly  before  men.  And  they  said  :  Behold  the  sub- 
stantial man,  without  fads  or  follies,  without  senti- 
ment or  foibles;  him  we  may  tie  to!  And  so  he  waxed 
fat  in  riches  and  in  power  as  the  winds  of  time  and 
chance  blew  over  his  life.  But  the  house  of  Kil- 
worth was  built  upon  sand — stage  morals  and  stage 
money.  He  was  a  man  in  his  seventies  who  looked 
sixty — smooth  of  skin,  with  a  shaven  face,  white  of 
hair,  steady  of  nerve,  slow  of  brain,  and  so  hard  of 
heart  and  dead  there  that  his  crafty  kindness,  all 
prepense  and  put  out  at  interest,  fooled  many  men 
and  most  of  all  Boyce  Kilworth.  But  it  did  not  fool 
his  sons-in-law;  they  knew  him — all  three  of  them: 
the  saphead,  Hardy,  dubbed  by  Colonel  Longford  the 
Light  of  the  Harem  of  the  Country  Club;  the  scoun- 
drel, Griffin,  who  lived  in  the  great  city  and  some- 
times forged  a  check  which  Kilworth  had  to  cash, 
and  Thompson,  the  plodder  in  the  bank,  who  for  five 
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Deborah  Kilworth,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  etc.,  leaned  across  the  desk.    "1  can't  sit  like  a  tabby  cat  on  the  hearth  and  be  happy,"  she  said  bitterly 
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long  years  had  never 
been  able  to  get  a  bal- 
ance any  day  on  any 
book  over  which  he 
toiled  and  smudged  and 
moiled.  They  all  knew 
that  Boyce  Kilworth's 
heart  was  dead  in  him. 
And  so  did  his  youngest 
daughter,  Deborah, 
twenty-six  years  old  and 
still  away  from  home  at 
5chool — with  a  bachelor's 
degree,  a  master's  de- 
gree, a  doctor's  degree, 
and  taking  music  and 
domestic  science — "any- 
thing on  earth."  quoth 
Elsie  Barnes  at  the  so- 
ciety editor's  desk  at  the 
"Globe"  office,  "to  keep 
her  out  of  that  whited 
sepulcher  that  the  Kil- 
worths  call  home.  And 
her  father  down  there  at 
the  bank,  working  his 
head  off  for  his  sons-in- 
law,  who  are  mad  be- 
cause he  doesn't  die  and 
let  them  have  his  money, 
and  gnawing  his  heart 
out  because  the  one 
daughter  he  has  won't 
live  with  him  and  insists 
on  spending  a  lot  of 
money  that  he  can't  see 
7  per  cent  in.  Say, 
Charley,"  added  Elsie, 
who  was  talking  to  the 

advertising  solicitor  as  she  dashed  a  straggling, 
dirty-brown  lock  of  hair  from  her  eyes,  and  whirled 
around  to  her  typewriter,  "ain't  it  grand  to  be  rich!" 

As  the  prevailing  winds  in  a  burnt  forest  cut  away 
the  char  and  ashes,  baring  the  beautiful  grain 
from  the  heart  of  the  wood,  so  the  winds  of  time  and 
chance,  keen,  merciless,  constant,  broke  into  a  thou- 

and  wrinkles  the  glad  countenance  that  shone  from 
the  heart  of  Caleb  Hale.  Broken  and  battered  his 
face  was,  yet  his  eyes  shone  out  from  his  seared 
countenance  with  an  inner  light  that  was  strong  and 
kind.  He  was  a  man  about  whom  myths  and  legends 
gathered.  For,  to  begin  with,  there  was  the  story  of 
his  early  career  as  the  town  gambler,  with  its  sure 
basis  of  romantic  facts  to  build  on.  And  there  was 
the  legend  of  the  lost  fortune  and  the  horse  laugh 
that  went  up  in  the  town  when  Caleb  Hale  came 
home  and  opened  his  cigar  stand  and  offered  no  ex- 
planation for  his  lowly  estate.  So  myth  said  he  had 
gambled  it  away  in  a  night  or  that  he  had  invested 
it  in  wildcat  mining  stock,  but  a  strong,  prevailing 
tradition  declared  that  the  whole  story  of  the  sale 
was  an  invention  of  Vashti's  to  get  into  society. 
His  cigar  store  failed.  And  coached  by  Colonel 
Longford,  and  without  taking  thought  of  Vashti, 
Caleb  Hale  opened  a  little  restaurant,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  serve  rare,  thick  beefsteaks,  mysterious 
omelets,  and  sea  foods,  rich  and  strange.  But  there 
Vashti  rose  with  the  Jtrength  of  a  giantess  and  ap- 
palled the  colonel  with  her  force.  For  she  was 
grounded  in  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  that  beefsteaks 
should  be  pounded  before  cooking;  she  would  brook 
no  lettuce  unless  served  w'th  vinegar  and  sugar,  and 
her  idea  of  an  omelet  was  scrambled  eggs  with 
minced  ham.  She  overbore  by  sheer  lung  strength 
the  two  men  who  had  dreamed  such  high  dreams  of 
commercialized  art  in  cookery.  So  the  restaurant 
closed,  and  that  vision  faded  unrealized.  It  was 
after  the  restaurant  closed  that  Caleb  started  a 
greenhouse  on  the  lot  he  bought  the  week  after  he 
returned  from  Cripple  Creek,  and  later  he  opened  a 
flower  store  in  the  frayed  end  of  Constitution  Street. 
And  there  he  stuck.  A  parsion  for  flowers  grew  big 
and  beautiful  in  him.  And  because  it  is  the  love  of 
flowers  that  makes  them  thrive,  slowly  his  green- 
house began  to  spread  over  the  lot,  to  cover  part  of 
another  lot,  and  then  all  of  it,  and  little  Dick  Hale 
was  graduated  from  high  school  and  was  able  to  go 
to  college — to  his  father's  college  in  Cambridge,  and 

rileb  Hale'.<»  pride  in  the  boy  was  a  mania. 

WHEN  the  boy  came  marching  home  with  his  de- 
gree he  took  that  first  calm,  serene  survey  of  the 
liverse  that  youth  takes,  stepping  into  its  place  of 
'.nfjuest,  and  from  the  vantage  of  the  flower  store 
'-'ind  little  to  do.    For  with  some  sort  of  exquisite 
;rony  upon  Caleb's  elaborate  public  scorn  for  money, 
Dick  Hale  had  made  his  major  study  at  Harvard 
"commerce    and    banking."     Grizzled    old  Colonel 
lyongford,  shuffling  into  the  flower  shop  during  the 
first  week  of  Dick  Hale's  return  to  conquer  Pleasant 
Ridge,  broke  in  upon  a  sad,  pitiful  little  interview 
between  father  and  son  about  the  limited  territory 
offering  itself  for  conquest  along  lines  of  banking 
and  commerce  in  a  flower  shop,  and  the  colonel  tod- 
dled out  on  his  three  legs  with  what  fire  he  could 
blow  irttf)  his  manner,  and  came  rattling  into  Boyce 

Unr.  n 


"A  damn  forgery,  a  damned,  scoundrelly 
forgery!"  roared  the  old  man.    "Why,  Boyce,  see 
if  they've  got  your  signature;  mine's  wrong  there  in  the  J" 


Kilworth's  office  and  there  bulldozed 
Kilworth  into  giving  Dick  Hale  a  place 
in  the  bank. 

When  Dick  Hale  came  into  the  bank, 
eager  for  work,  capable,  charged  with 
new  ideas,  and  abounding  with  the  am- 
bition of  youth,  Kilworth — partly,  per- 
haps, because  unable  to  resist  the  youth, 
and  partly  because  Kilworth  felt  the 
need  of  the  young  man — made  him  an 
open  favorite,  loaded  him  with  work, 
and  in  three  years  had  won  him. 

And  it  was  then  that  Deborah  Kil- 
worth, A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  B.M.,  and 
B.  of  D.S.,  entered  the  plot. 

Not  that  she  entered  the  life  of  Rich- 
ard Hale  with  an  especially  dramatic 
entrance.  They  had  Dickied  and  Deb- 
bied  each  other  all  theii-  lives;  through 
the  grades  and  through  the  high  school 
— three  years  apart — with  no  thought 
of  any  feeling  more  tender  between  the 
two  than  a  left-over  feeling  on  the 
boy's  part  that  she  was  a  kinky-haired, 
dirty-faced  kid,  ai»d  on  her  pai-t  that  he  was  one  of 
the  big  smarties  who  bedeviled  little  girls  in  the 
lower  classes.  Yet  Deborah  Kilworth,  being  in 
doubt,  turned  to  an  authority,  and,  the  authority 
being  in  the  bank,  one  July  afternoon  she  went 
there,  drew  up  a  chair  in  front  of  Dick  Hale's  flat- 
top desk,  and  began:  "Dickie — what  about  Radcliffe? 
You're  a  Harvard  man,  and  it's  Barnard  or  Rad- 
cliffe for  me  next  year.  I  want  to  do  some  work  in 
social  organization  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  cities, 
and  I  feel  that  Harvard  has  the  first  courses,  though 
if  Pennsylvania  were  a  place  for  women —  But  I 
don't  care  much  for  Philadelphia — it's  either  New 
York  or  Boston — so  tell  me  about  Radcliffe:  what 
k'nd  is  it?" 

"Going  after  Nineveh  and  Tyre,  eh?"  he  teased, 
smiling  boyishly  into  her  earnest  gray  eyes.  "Say, 
Debbie,  why  start  so  fai-  up  the  social  tree?  Have 
you  heard  of  the  perfectly  cracking  course  they're 
giving  next  year  at  .Johns  Hopkins? — something 
about  the  beginnings  of  social  instinct  as  manifest 
in  the  gregarious  habits  of  the  infusoria  founded 
upon  the  amorphic  method  of  reproducing  their 
species:  great  business;  bettei-  try  it.  Get  down  to 
grass  roots!" 

The  gray  eyes  met  the  blue  with  a  hurt  expres- 
sion, and  the  girl  replied:  "Oh,  Dickie,  don't  be  a 
fool.    Tell  me  about  Radcliffe—" 

The  young  man  grinned  into  the  serious  gray  eyes 
and  began  :  "Well,  Deb,  it  seems  to  me  that,  for  a 
girl  who  has  taken  her  A.B.  at  Kansas  University, 
her  master's  degree  at  Wellesley,  her  doctor's  degree 
at  Wisconsin,  her  music  at  Oberlin,  and  her  dome.stic 
science  at  Illinois,  Radcliffe  hasn't  much  to  show 
except  the  cloistered  life  and  the  bluestocking  of 
commerce." 

"That's  what  I've  heard — rather  sheltered  and 
exotic?"  she  questioned. 

He  nodded  and  burst  out:  "Say,  Debbie,  why 
don't  you  quit  all  this  educational  rounding,  straighten 
up,  and  settle  down,  and  — " 

She  .smiled  cheerfully  at  him.  "And  get  father 
another  son-in-law?    No.  thank  you.    Not  for — " 


"Look  here  now,  Deb- 
bie, listen  to  me!  Did 
you  know  that  it  is  the 
sorrow  of  your  father's 
life  that—" 

"Yes,  and  he's  got 
three  other  sorrows  of 
his  life,"  she  broke  in 
flippantly.  "There's  lit- 
tle Hardy,  and  George 
Griffin,  and  poor  Thomp- 
son— three  death's  heads 
perching  on  his  bedpost, 
grinning  at  him  in  his 
sleep,  waiting  for  him  to 
die;  and  I  presume  you 
want  me  to  bring  in  a 
fourth—" 

THEY  laughed,  because 
youth  always  laughs 
when  nothing  else  pre- 
sents itself,  and  Dick  an- 
swered: "Oh,  well.  Deb, 
you  know  I  didn't  mean 
that.  I  meant  why  not 
come  home  and  live 
and—" 

"Dick!"  she  exclaimed, 
"I  have  my  side  too. 
What  if  I  do  come  home? 
What  will  I  come  home 
to?"  She  paused  and 
smiled  and  said:  "Now, 
I'm  going  to  feel  dread- 
fully sorry  for  myself, 
but  if  I  come  home  it's 
only  to  hear  money — 
money — money  dinged  at 
me  all  the  time.  Do 
you  know,"  she  asked 
cynically,  "that  my  edu- 
cation to  date  has  cost 
father  $11,-387.64  in  prin- 
cipal, and  7  per  cent  in- 
terest on  the  sum  in- 
vested if  I  had  not  spent 
it?  Do  you  know  that 
father  invests  $9,348.93 
every  year  in  benevo- 
lences and  that  he  adds 
what  he  spends  on  us 
girls  at  Christmas  to 
make  the  sum  larger 
and  fool  the  Lord?  Did 
you  know  that  he  gave 
the  widow  of  a  man  killed 
in  the  zinc  galvanizing 
works  $234  yesterday  for 
her  husband,  and  then  set 
it  down  as  charity? 
Why,  Dick— Dick— did 
you  realize  that  father 
actually  figures  that  beautiful  model  village  of 
Boyceville  as  a  7  per  cent  investment:  just  a  7 
per  cent  investment,  including  the  overhead  charges, 
as  he  calls  it?  Perhaps — I  don't  know,  but  per- 
haps at  one  t  me  he  was  moved  by  the  beauty  of 
it,  the  fine  fraternity  of  it — once — long  ago,"  she 
mused  with  a  troubled  frown.  "I'm  not  sure,  but 
now — now  he  thinks  he  has  figured  out  a  9  per 
cent  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  men  by  reason 
of  their  housing!  Think  of  that,  Dick!"  She  was 
gripping  the  mahogany  board  before  her  and  look- 
ing steadily  at  the  youth  facing  her  as  she  cried: 
"That's  what  I  hear — when  I  hear  anything  at  all 
out  of  father — and  when  he's  out  of  the  house  I  hear 
Esther  and  Mary  and  Ruth  whine  and  sniffle  be- 
cause 'papa  gives  so  much  away';  and  mamma  sid- 
ing right  in  with  them  when  they're  at  home,  and 
right  in  with  father  when  the  girls  are  away.  Oh, 
Dickie!" — she  was  speaking  quickly  and  earnestly — 
"I  know  that  father  gives  you  an  impression  that 
I'm  a  heartless  wretch  and  not  a  good  daugh- 
ter, but — " 

"No,  Deborah,"  interrupted  Hale.  His  blue  eyes 
had  met  the  burning  light  in  the  gray  eyes  that 
sought  and  held  his  in  the  girl's  emotion,  and  he 
was  embarrassed.    "Only  I  rather  thought — " 

"Oh,  you  rather  thought  what  they  all  think,"  she 
cut  in  bitterly:  "that  a  girl  with  a  beautiful  home, 
with  a  devoted  father,  and  a  slave  of  a  mother,  and 
three  doting  sisters,  whose  psychology  tests  show 
that  they  quit  growing  mentally  at  about  ten  years 
old,  should  stay  at  home  and  intrigue  and  mollycod- 
dle father  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars,  and  hear 
him  translating  every  fine  and  beautiful  thing  on 
earth  into  its  greatest  common  denominator  in 
money — money — money;  should  sit  like  a  tabby  cat 
on  the  hearth  and  be  happy.  But  I  can't,  Dick  Hale 
— I  can't  and  I  won't!" 

THE  girl  was  leaning  across  the  desk.  The  young 
man  had  risen  and  pushed  the  door  shut  lest  the 
janitor,  sweeping  in  the  deserted  counting  room  in 
front,  might  hear  her  rising  voice.    He  stood  over 
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ORDINARY  OIL  AFTER  USR      VREDOL  AFTER  USK 

Showing  finely  divided  aotid  matter  in  suapenaion 

New  Lubricant 

Resists  Heat 

Intense  heat  in  your  automobile  engine 
turns  a  large  part  of  ordinary  oil  into 
black  solid  matter,  a  cause  of  rapid  wear. 

This  new  lubricant  prevents  rapid  for- 
mation of  solid  matter  in  your  crank  case. 


ORDINARY  oil  breaks  down 
under  the  terrific  heat  of  an 
automobile  engine.  Within  a  few 
hours  black  sediment  is  formed 
and  part  of  the  oil  loses  its  lubri- 
cating value.  This  sediment 
is  destroyed  oil — all  lubricating 
value  in  it  has  been  killed  by  heat. 

Sediment  means  friction.  The 
sediment  which  has  an  inactive 
or  negative  effect  partially  crowds 
out  the  remaining  liquid  oil.  This 
under-supply  of  oil  causes  fric- 
tion— heat-  wear — loss  of  power 
and  expensive  repairs. 

Ordinary  motor  oils  make 
trouble  and  increase  maintenance 
cost  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
rate  of  destruction  when  exposed 
to  heat. 

Relative  Oil  Destruction 

The  contents  of  the  two  bot- 
tles shown  illustrate  the  relative 
durability  of  ordinary  oil  and  of 
Veedol,  the  new  lubricant  that 
resists  heat.  Veedol  deposits 
only  a  small  fraction  as  much 
sediment  as  ordinary  oils. 

Ordinary  oils  are  unstable  and 
therefore  unserviceable  because 
of  non- heat -resisting  chemical 
structure. 

Special  processes  of  manufac- 
ture developed  by  this  company, 
and  the  use  of  Pennsylvania  par- 
affine-base  crude  oil  give  Veedol, 
the  new  lubricant,  its  excellent 
chemical  structure  and  its  re- 
markable heat-resisting  ability. 

Make  This  Road  Test 

Clean  out  your  crank  case.  Fill  with 
kerosene.  Run  your  motor  about  thirty 
seconds  under  its  own  power.  Draw 
out  all  kerosene  and  refill  with  Veedol. 

Then  make  a  test  run  over  a  familiar 
road,  including  steep  hills  and  straight 
level  stretches. 

You  will  find  that  your  motor  has 
acquired  new  pick-up  and  hill-climbing 
ability,  due  to  the  maximum  mechanical 
efficiency  made  possible  through  Veedol. 


What  It  Means  in  Actual  Saving 

The  average  mileage  of  all  automo- 
biles is  conceded  to  be  approximately 
6000  miles  per  year  and  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  operating  ^he  typical  or  av- 
erage car  ($850  car),  as  figured  by  an 
expert  statistician,  is  approximately 
$416  per  year.  Depreciation,  repairs 
and  gasoline  come  to  about  $268. 

Friction  and  wear  vary  directly  as 
the  amount  of  solid  matter  formed  with- 
in the  oil.  For  this  reason  ordinary  oil 
runs  up  your  repair  bills.  Fully  50'.r  to 
75^  of  repairs  and  50;<  of  depreciation 
are  due  to  improper  lubrication. 

Veedol  prevents  rapid  sedimentation 
and  saves  j'ou  money  on  all  three  items. 
The  records  of  taxi-cab  companies  and 
bus  lines  that  use  cost  accounting  show 
that  Veedol  should  save  you  from  $50 
to  $115  per  year  on  gasoline,  repairs  and 
depreciation.  Your  lubrication  bill  it- 
self will  be  smaller,  since  Veedol  wears 
several  times  longer  than  ordinary  oils. 

If  you  are  interested  in  saving  money 
you  will  be  interested  in  making  your 
own  tests  of  this  remarkable  new  lu- 
bricant. 

Get  a  five-gallon  can  of  Veedol  and 
make  the  road  test  described  above. 

Where  You  Can  Buy  Veedol 

Progressive  dealers  everywhere  have  se- 
cured Veedol  and  can  supply  you.  Look  for 
tlie  orange  and  black  Veedol  sign.  If,  for  any 
reason,  you  cannot  get  Veedol  at  once,  write 
direct  to  the  Piatt  and  Washburn  Refining 
Co.,  9  Broadway,  New  York.  By  return  mail 
you  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Veedol  book, 
free,  and  name  of  dealer  who  can  supply  you. 

Platt  &  Washburn  Refining  Co. 

9  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


NEW  92  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

Write  (or  the  new  Veedol  book  "The^  Lubri- 
cation of  Internal  Combut^tion  Motors." 

This  book  explains  the  A  B  C's  of  oil  refining 
and  finishinc.  U  gives  full  information  regard- 
ing tlic  iab6ratory  and  practical  service  tests 
to  which  lubricants  arc  subjected  before  final 
approval  and  shipment. 

It  d«'t>cribes  an<I  Illustrates  all  types  of  lubri- 
cating systems  used  by  automobiles,  motor- 
cycles, motorboats,  tractors,  etc.  It  contains 
;i  fund  of  useful  information  and  scientific  facts 
discussing  lubricants  and  lubrication  from  its 
many  angles. 

This  book  also  shows  how  the  Veedol  Engi- 
lu  ^Tini;  I  )epartment,  which  is  at  your  service,  is 
lu  lpinc  r.iT  owners. 

92   i>,iK<s   profusely  illustrated   in   colors — 

WRII  F.  TODAY. 


Veedol  ia  sTip- 
pHed  in  one  gal- 
lon an'f  .S  gallon 
sraU-d  ran^..  I 
gallon.  2H  gallon 
and  SA  gallon 
steel  drums,  and 
in  28  and  50  gal 
Ion  white  oak 
barrels.  A  spe 
cial  pouring  de- 
vice is  suppli<-d 
with  each  metal 
roiitaini.T 
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Veedol 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MEDIUM 
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her,  looking  at  the  strong,  capable 
hands  clasped  convulsively  on  the  desk, 
and  his  eyes  rose  gently  to  her  eyes 
that  were  looking,  first  down,  then  up 
at  him  in  a  misery  that  touched  a  new 
spring  in  his  heart. 

"Dick,"  she  began,  "ever  since  father 
has  been  making  you  his  favorite  here, 
I've  known  what  you'd  think,  and  some- 
way I've  wanted  you  to  know,  to  under- 
stand, to  appreciate  my  point  of  view." 

HE  dropped  into  a  chair  near  her, 
tilted  it  back,  rocking  on  his  toes 
in  silence  a  few  seconds,  and  said 
as  he  looked  steadily  at  her:  "Deb, 
it'.s — it's  tough — tough  luck!  Why, 
someway  I  never — I  supposed,  of 
course,  that — " 

"Exactly" — bitterly.  "You  supposed 
I  just  loved  the  dry  nonsense  of  text- 
books and  the  empty  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge— and  me  an  old  girl  hanging 
around  the  colleges  like  a  ghost  with 
the  other  anemic  old  maids,  and  pie- 
faced  old  bachelors  who  haven't  got 
spunk  enough  to  get  out  and  try  real 
life.  Well,  I  hate  it — if  you  must  know." 
She  .stopped  a  moment,  then  blurted  out, 
blushing  up  to  her  curling  hair:  "Dick 
Hale,  li.sten!  I  want  just  what  other 
women  want:  a  home — and — and  every- 
thing! But  the  everlasting  money- 
money — money  keeps  me  away  from  it. 
The  men  who'd  marry  me  for  my  money 
.'uid  make  another  son-in-law  I  wouldn't 
have,  and  the  men  I'd  like — they're  the 
kind  who  are  too  proud  to  be  sons-in- 
law — "  She  threw  out  her  hands  hope- 
lessly and  cried:  "So  I'm  going  to  Rad- 
cliffe — or  Barnard.  And  becau.se  he 
can't  make  me  helpless — as  helpless  as 
mother  and  the  girls;  as  helpless  as 
the  preachers  he  always  wheedles  out 
of  conference;  as  helpless  as  the  men 
at  the  mills  and  in  the  bank;  as  helpless 
as  everything,  everyone  but  you,  Dick, 
that  father  has  around  him,  and  as 
gangrened  with  money — you  and  the 
whole  town  think  I'm  a  person" — here 
she  smiled  and  began  to  laugh — "with- 
out proper  human  emotions." 

The  laugh  saved  the  scene.  They 
both  laughed.  And  the  girl  pushed  her 
chair  back  impulsively  and  rose,  say- 
ing: "Now,  Dickie,  just  forget  it,  and 
remember  women  have  no  souls  and 
that  I'm  like  all  the  rest." 

He  stood  in  the  doorway  watching  her 
as  she  turned  the  corner,  and  the  phrase 
"the  men  I'd  like"  kept  coming  back  to 
his  mind,  and  he  wondered  what  sort  of 
fellows  she  really  would  like,  and  if 
maybe  he  was  of  the  sort. 

SO  DICK  HALE,  with  a  vision  of  soft 
brown  hair  curling  and  blowing 
about  a  vivid  face,  with  a  vision  of  ex- 
ceedingly even  teeth,  and  a  good,  healthy 
skin — with  a  vision  before  his  eyes  of  a 
woman  who  seemed  for  the  first  time 
fair  to'  him — went  back  to  his  work. 
And  his  work  was  the  rather  delicate 
business  of  putting  the  bank  in  order 
for  the  visit  of  an  examiner  the  next 
day:  a  ta.sk  which  in  three  years  had 
been  transferred  by  Kilworth  largely  to 
the  younger  man.  Kilworth,  as  had  be- 
come his  custom  when  an  examination 
was  imminent,  before  leaving  the  bank 
that  night,  had  laid  out  certain  things 
for  Dick  to  do — certain  emergency  mat- 
I  ters  that  had  to  be  lifted  out  and  scat- 
1  tered  among  the  notes — with  the  accom- 
modation paper  that  Kilworth's  friends 
,  had  left  in  blank  for  him  to  use  at  will. 
!  Also  there  was  a  note  of  Colonel  Long- 
ford's to  be  signed — as  the  colonel  de- 
sired a  renewal  and  had  written  to  Kil- 
worth from  Wagon  Wheel  Gap,  Colo.,  to 
extend  the  old  note.  But  the  old  note 
was  in  a  bank  in  Vermont,  so  Hale  had 
been  told  to  make  out  a  new  note  with 
a  signature  as  nearly  like  the  colonel's 
as  he  could.  He  often  did  such  things 
for  Kilworth.  They  were  not  included 
in  the  theory  of  banking  and  commerce 
as  Dick  had  learned  it  at  Harvard.  Btit 
in  the  practical  conduct  of  a  bank  his 
teachers  had  told  him  he  would  find  cer- 
tain varying  practices,  and  he  had 
found  them.  They  constituted  Mr.  Kil- 
worth's way,  and  that  was  enough  for 
Dick  Hale.  He  knew,  for  instance, 
without  having  been  told  by  Kilworth 
or  by  the  others  in  the  bank,  that  the 
Kilworth  corporations  were  large  bor- 
rowers from  the  bank,  and  he  vaguely 
suspected  that  these  loans  represented 
Kilworth's  liabilities;  but  he  rea.soned 
if  the  Federal  banking  laws  hampered 
a  man  so  entirely  able  to  pay  as  Boyce 
Kilworth  was  from  borrowing  from  the 
bank,  then  naturally  good  banking 
would  compel  the  bank  to  adopt  the 
very  subterfuges  to  conceal  the  trans- 
actions which  the  bank  used.  So  there 
was  the  paper  of  the  Boyce  Investment 
Company  and  of  the  various  subsidiary 


corporations  organized  by  Mr.  Kil- 
worth to  conduct  the  sheet-metal  works. 
But  their  notes  and  obligations  had  to 
be  cleared  out  of  the  way  before  the 
examiners  arrived  and  other  paper  put 
in  the  note  drawer.  Dick  himself  had 
borrowed  five  thousand  from  a  bank  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  with  Boyce  Kilworth's 
endorsement  upon  the  note;  had  bought 
some  stock  in  the  Corrugated  Metal 
Manufacturing  Company  for  a  song,  at 
Mr.  Kilworth's  suggestion;  had  smiled  j 
when  he  saw  his  rating  one  day  in  a 
commercial  report  as  good  for  $50,000, 
and  after  that  rating  appeared  had 
often  given  Mr.  Kilworth  his  note  for 
rather  large  amounts  to  use  with  Kil-  I 
worth's  indorsement  in  the  East.  But 
the  bank  was  paying  8  per  cent  semi- 
annual dividends  and  its  stock  was  sell- 
ing at  150  per  cent  premium;  so  Dick 
Hale  bent  over  his  task  of  fixing  up 
the  ca.sh  items  for  the  examiners  and 
damned  the  banking  laws  in  general 
and  the  rules  in  particular  that  were 
making  him  work  overtime.  Also  he 
resolved  that  he  would  never  be  a  mere 
son-in-law.  But  he  felt  that  if  the  man 
who  had  offered  him  ten  thousand  for 
his  Corrugated  Metal  stock  was  in  ear- 
nest, and  would  bring  in  the  money  to- 
morrow, Dick  Hale  knew  a  place — a 
snap  in  fact — where  he  could  invest 
that  ten  thousand  and  turn  it  ten  times 
over  in  two  years,  and  he  dreamed  of 
a  day  within  the  reasonably  near  fu- 
ture when  Boyce  Kilworth  might  be  a 
mere  father-in-law.  So  he  got  out 
a  striking  imitation  of  Colonel  Long- 
ford's note,  put  a  few  papers  among  the 
morning's  collections  that  looked  plau- 
sible, as  per  directions  of  Kilworth, 
slipped  something  like  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  accommodation 
papers  into  the  note  drawer  and,  whis- 
tling "The  Beautiful  Lady"  betweeii 
his  teeth  at  half  past  six,  squinted  over 
a  tentative  statement  of  the  bank's 
three-million-dollar  business,  for  Mr. 
Kilworth's  guidance  the  next  day,  that 
looked  like  an  oil  painting  of  prosperity. 
He  called  up  the  Kilworth  home  to  ask 
Mr.  Kilworth  if  he  desired  to  see  the 
statement  that  night,  and  when  Deb- 
orah came  to  the  telephone  he  played 
with  her  for  two  minutes  or  so  before 
letting  her  put  her  father  on  the  line. 
That  night  after  dinner  he  and  Boyce 
Kilworth  went  over  the  statement  care- 
fully, after  their  custom,  line  upon  line, 
in  the  curious  little  cubby-hole  filled 
with  expensive  unread  books  in  glitter- 
ing sets  that  Kilworth  called  the  library. 
At  ten  o'clock  the  banker  threw  his 
hand  down  on  his  desk  to  indicate  that 
he  was  satisfied,  and  called  to  his  daugh- 
ter, reading  in  the  living  room,  to  se'' 
that  Dick  got  safely  out,  while  Boyce 
Kilworth  reached  for  his  Bible  to  read 
his  evening  chapter  about  the  Lord's  ex- 
treme solicitude  for  those  He  has  chosen 
to  honor.  On  the  wide  veranda,  twelve 
feet  deep,  with  its  massive  pillars  and 
heavy  limestone  railings,  the  youth  and 
the  maiden  loitered  for  a  moment,  and 
the  girl  asked  sharply: 

"Dickie,  what  are  you  and  father  up 
to:  about  that  examiner?" 

"Bookkeeping,"  smiled  the  youth. 

"Bookkeeping?"  But  he  saw  her  seri- 
ous eyes  in  the  twilight  and  answered 
her  frankly: 

"There's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
know.  It's  this:  good  banking  and  the 
banking  laws  sometimes  don't  jibe.  We 
keep  our  books  one  way  in  order  to  get 
results  and  we  have  to  keep  our  books 
another  way  to  satisfy  the  examiner 
who  isn't  interested  in  results,  but  is 
bound  by  rules;  that  is  all  there  is  in 
it.  We  had  a  tip  from  Atchison  that 
an  examiner  was  coming  down  the  line 
to-morrow  and  we're  getting  ready 
for  him." 

"And  father  is  worried,  Dick — I  know 
father." 

Their  eyes  met  for  a  frank  second, 
and  Dick  smiled  and  shook  his  head: 
"Not  a  thing  in  the  world  in  it,  Debbie; 
he's  just  seventy-four  years  old  and — 
seventy-four  years  timid — that's  all." 

THE  girl  put  her  hand  out,  but  with- 
drew it  before  it  touched  h'm,  and 
then  she  cried:  "Father  may  be  every- 
thing else  under  the  shining  sun,  Dick 
Hale,  but  he  never  was  and  never  will 
be  timid." 

He  maneuvered  himself  into  a  posi- 
tion near  her  where  their  arms  touched. 
She  did  not  shrink  away.  And  they 
were  silent  a  moment,  looking  out  into 
the  lawn  below  them.  The  man  whis- 
tled softly  a  bar  from  some  street  tune, 
and  said  gently,  without  turning  to  look 
at  her:  "Nothing  to  it,  sis — nothing  but 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream,  Debbie." 
He  turned  to  her,  reached  out  his  hand, 
took  hers,  shook  it  in  bashful  quickness, 
and   skipped   down   the   broad  stone 


steps,  calling  mockingly:  ^Sleep,  my 
pretty  one,  sleep — thy  father  is  watch- 
ing his  sheep!" 

RICHARD  HALE  walked. home  slow- 
ly through  that  July  night.  His  mind 
was  busy  with  new  trains  of  thought. 
For  the  first  time  he  had  a  curious,  un- 
easy feeling  about  Boyce  Kilworth.  All 
that  his  daughter  had  said  that  day 
about  him,  her  warning  that  evening, 
had  unsettled  the  young  man.  And  he 
recognized  as  he  ran  dow'n  his  emotions 
to  their  source  that  it  was  not  what  had 
been  said  but  the  author  of  what  had 
been  said  that  disturbed  him.  The  hair 
and  the  eyes  and  the  teeth  and  the  voice 
— all  for  the  first  time  striking  him  as 
beautiful — had  impressed  him;  had 
caught  his  attention  and  held  it  to  what 
the  girl  had  said.  So  he  ran  it  over  and 
over  in  his  mind.  He  knew  Boyce  Kil- 
worth measured  everything  by  its 
money  value;  but  why  not?  Different 
men  had  different  standards  of  value, 
he  reasoned;  was  not  one  standard  as 
good  as  another,  and  were  not  men  of 
differing  standards  equally  good  men? 
A  banker  dealt  with  money;  why  not 
value  things  by  the  measure  he  under- 
stood? But  in  his  heart  someway — 
perhaps  it  was  the  argument  of  the 
hair  and  eyes  and  teeth  and  voice — 
Richard  Hale  knew  that  his  logic  was 
lame.  And  the  last  thing  he  heard  at 
night  as  he  turned  to  sleep  was  a  voice 
crying:  "Why,  Dick,  he  even  turns  into 
7  per  cent  interest  that  beautiful  model 
village  he  has  made  of  Boyceville!" 

In  the  night  he  woke  up  wondering 
why  the  year  before  Boyce  Kilworth 
had  trusteed  in  four  separate  trusts  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  each  for  his 
daughters,  and  taken  the  account  and 
the  trusts  to  New  York.  He  had  not 
questioned  it  before.  But  again  the 
voice  and  the  eyes  and  the  beauty  of 
a  girl's  presence,  newly  discovered, 
made  the  query  in  his  heart  persist. 
He  woke  in  the  morning  keen  to  have 
the  buyer  for  his  Corrugated  Metal 
stock  materialize  and  anxious  to  make 
the  larger  plunge  that  would  bring  him 
the  greater  return,  but  again  the  voice 
cried:  "The  men  I'd  like,"  and  he 
asked  if  she  would  like  a  fellow  whose 
morning  thoughts  were  of  money.  As 
he  dressed  he  heard  his  father  whistling 
softly  outside,  where  Dick  knew  the 
elder  man  was  pottering  around  among 
his  garden  flowers — probably  among 
his  giant  delphiniums  and  bee.s — play- 
ing the  old  game  of  plant  breeding. 

When  he  went  out  Dick  found  his  , 
father  standing  proudly  beforethe  giant 
stalk  of  blue  that  was  known  of  men  as 
the  Hale  Delphinium.  A  great  splash  of 
rich  color  was  .smeared  across  the  length 
of  the  garden,  and  Caleb  H.ale,  with 
his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  above  his  elbows, 
was  poking  the  earth  in  the  bed,  or  the 
next  moment  standing  arms  akimbo, 
head  on  one  side,  squinting  at  the  glory 
of  the  proud,  upstanding,  gorgeous  blos- 
soms. The  father  turned  at  the  son's 
approach  and  cried:  "By — Johnnie — 
boy,  aren't  they  splendid?  And  to 
think  that  all  over  this  world,  Dick — 
everywhere,  even  down  in  Australia 
and  in  South  America — Hale's  del- 
phiniums are  splotching  blue  in  gardens 
and  parks  and  flower  beds;  and  all  he- 
cau.se  I  took  to  playing  with  the  bees 
a  dozen  years  ago,  to  make  a  flower 
that  would  stand  our  dry,  hot  summers. 
Why,  Dick,  they're  as  hardy  as  their 
granddaddies  the  larkspurs,  and  never 
will  run  out;  long  after  I'm  gone  these 
things  will  be  gladdening  the  eyes  of  the 
world.    That's  something — eh,  Dick!" 

The  battered,  broken  old  face  lighted 
up  in  a  cracked  smile  of  joy,  and  the 
son  asked:  "But  have  they  made  you 
anything,  pater — what  has  Hale's  Del- 
phinium netted  you?" 

The  father's  voice  broke  into  a  chuck- 
ling laugh  as  he  answered:  "Why, 
what  do  I  know?  You  see,  Dick,  we 
busted  our  adding  machine  and  I  lost 
my  ready  reckoner  twenty  years  ago, 
and  I  never  installed  a  cost  system." 
He  cocked  a  humorous  blue  eye  at  his 
son  as  he  continued:  "I  .suppose  if  I 
counted  my  time  at  fifty  cents  an  hour, 
and  the  time  of  the  bees  at,  say,  ten 
cents  an  hour,  and  the  interest  on  the 
value  of  the  lot,  compounded  semi- 
annually, and  then  .stuck  in  30  per  cent 
for  overhead  charges  and  marketing, 
I'd  have  been  in  the  poorhouse  on  Hale's 
Delphinium  long  ago."  He  stf>pped  to 
laugh  at  his  conceit  and  added  seri- 
ously: "Here's  the  way  I  figure  it,  Dick: 
All  over  the  earth  people  glance  at  these 
big,  jumping  spots  of  blue  flowers,  and 
a  little  thrill  of  joy  hits  'em.  They 
don't  know  why,  but  I  do.  It's  the 
comeback  of  the  soul  to  beauty,  the 
reaction  of  the  infinit/e  on  the  human 
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heart.  Such  ineffable  beauty  no  hu- 
man hand  could  make;  it's  a  token 
of  something  bigger  than  us,  Dick,  in 
the  world — God's  visiting  cards  stuck 
around  all  over  the  earth — to  let  'em 
know  He's  called.  And,  being  Hale's 
delphiniums,  I'm  traveling  in  fairly 
good  company,  boy !  That's  how  I  fig- 
ure it."  The  old  face,  wrinkled  and 
twisted  with  dead  emotions,  «with  the 
once  hard  lines  softened,  stared  up  into 
his  son's  face  with  a  glow  of  pride  as 
he  asked :  "Ain't  that  something,  Dick — 
almost  as  good  as  Boyce's  millions?" 

The  night  thoughts  of  the  son  formed 
on  his  lips  and  he  asked:  "Father,  why 
don't  you  like  Boyce  Kilworth?" 

THE  father  dropped  his  arms  to  his 
side  and  let  his  eyes  fall  on  the  ground 
as  he  answered  musingly:  "Well,  I  don't 
seem  to  cotton  to  Boyce,  do  I,  Dick?" 
He  paused  and  added :  "I  never  did." 
His  head  drooped  reflectively  as  he 
droned  on:  "Always  got  in  my  gorge 
and  made  me  want  to  heave.  So  kind 
of  damn  smoothly,  evenly,  successful ! 
Dick,"  he  cried,  "look  at  that  face — • 
not  a  wrinkle,  not  a  retraced  step 
shown,  not  a  temptation  conquered,  not 
a  line  from  an  aching  heart."  Caleb 
Hale  lifted  his  head  and  cried  pas 
sionately:  "How  God  must  pity — per- 
haps even  scorn — the  life  that  shines 
through  that  kind  of  a  face!"  The  old 
face  was  turned  to  the  boy's  and  the 
father  cried:  "Oh,  Dick — Dick,  my  boy 
— never  a  shame  to  sting  his  pride, 
never  a  remorse  to  furrow  his  heart, 
never  a  fall  to  test  his  strength,  never 
a  failure  to  harrow  his  soul — what  did 
God  put  us  here  for,  son,  if  not  to  come 
out  stronger  by  our  weaknesses,  braver 
by  our  retreats,  bigger  by  wrestling 
with  our  meannesses,  holier  by  coming 
into  love  through  hate!  Boyce  Kil- 
worth's  ghastly  success  has  cost  him 
all  these  things.  So,  someway,  I  don't 
care  for  him.  I  just  kind  of  feel  he's 
missed  the  whole  meaning  of  life,  and 
I'm  agin  him!" 

The  keen  blue  eyes  searched  the 
young  face  for  a  quiver  of  recogni- 
tion. The  son  shook  his  head  and 
sighed:  "Someway  I  don't  follow  you. 
pater.  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  see 
what  Mr.  Kilworth  has  done  to — " 

"Done?  Done?  Ha,  boy,  that's  just 
it!  He'd  be  better  if  he  had  done,  if 
he  would  do  something  miserable.  I'm 
a  poor,  lost  sinner,  Dick,  and  I  know  it 
— Lord,  how  I  know  it!  But  sin  wasn't 
what  I  did  so  much  as  it  was  what  I 
was!  Sin  is  a  symptom  of  a  di.sease  of 
the  soul — and  Boyce's  trouble  is  in- 
grown. The  sinner,  Dickie,  is  the  cuss 
who  grinds  his  guts  out  day  by  day  foi' 
material  things,  for  selfish  things,  for 
measly,  finite  things,  and  Boyce's  whole 
life,  ugh — "heehuddered — "has  been  one 
long  chase  of  dollars  for  the  sake  of 
dollars,  dollars  for  the  power  of  Kil- 
worth, dollars  for  the  glory  of  Kilworth, 
dollars  to  make  Kilworth  the  great  tin 
god  of  a  Providence  in  the  community! 
And  the  devil's  answer  to  all  his  as- 
sumption is  to  .set  three  leering  sons- 
in-law  forever  before  him  with  their 
thumbs  on  their  no.ses,  wiggling  their 
fingers  at  his  pride!" 

Caleb  Hale  laughed  and  sat  down 
on  a  packing  box  and  chuckled:  "Aye," 
another  chuckle,  "God  will  not  be 
jnocked — God  will  not  be  mocked." 

When  he  had  finished  laughin'j-  he 
rose  and  said :  "Come  on  to  breakfast, 
Dick,  and  don't  let  them  fool  you  into 
thinking  He  will  be  either.  Sixty  years 
of  bumping  the  world  on  the  shar-p 
places  has  taught  me  that,  son-  and 
I  give  you  that  and  Hale's  Delphinium 
as  your  heritage!  The  lawyers  can't 
bu.st  the  will  and  take  that  from  you, 
my  boy!"  .  .  . 

AS  he  worked  that  day  in  the  bank, 
.  marching  and  countermarching 
through  his  accounts  with  the  examiner, 
while  Boyce  Kilworth  sat  at  his  desk 
making  large  O's  on  a  paper  and  watch 
ing  the  contest  from  the  tail  of  his  eyes, 
Dick  Hale  forgot  the  morning's  talk,  but 
in  his  undersoul  it  pricked  him  like  a 
thorn  and  made  him  dimly  unhappy. 
Only  in  the  late  afternoon,  when  the 
examiner  had  gone  and  Deborah  Kil 
worth  came  down  to  the  bank  in  her 
electric  car  to  take  her  father  home,  did 
the  thorn  in  Dick's  conscience  ease  him. 
He  looked  up  and  saw  her  wearing  a 
great  bunch  of  Hale's  delphiniums;  so 
his  own  heart  thrilled  at  the  beauty  he 
could  not  express,  and  their  eyes  car- 
ried to  both  hearts  a  wordless  message 
that  was  deep  and  sweet. 

All  that  summer  their  hearts  spoke 
words  that  they  dared  not  put  upon 
their  lips,  and  each  was  shy  and  fear- 
( Continued  on  page  24) 
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ful  lest  the  othei'  misunderstand  what 
both  were  feeling.  Such  is  the  way  with 
love  that  sinks  deeper  than  the  flesh. 
For  of  all  the  unfathomable,  common- 
place mysteries  that  go  to  make  up  the 
unfathomable  commonplace  mystery  of 
life  none  is  more  baffling-  than  the  com- 
monplace mystery  of  love.  How  do 
hearts  communicate  through  the  si- 
lences? Or,  stranger  still,  how  do 
hearts  find,  through  the  elaborate  and 
studied  silliness  of  such  small  talk  as 
convention  allows  unpledged  lovers,  the 
golden  wire,  laden  with  things  deep- 
ly beautiful?  Yet  if  lovers  did  not 
speak  through  the  hidden  channels  to 
the  heart,  if  only  spoken  woi-ds  were 
left  to  life  and  love,  what  monstrous, 
indeed  what  hideous,  courage  it  would 
take  for  a  lover  to  .seek  his  fir.st  kiss! 
The  truth  is  that  the  lips  are  the  lag- 
gards of  love;  they  come  .stuttering 
along  with  their  empty  words  long  after 
eyes  and  voice  and  finger  tips — and 
Heaven  only  knows  what  el.se,  for 
therein  lies  the  mystery — have  gone 
forth  seeking  eagerly,  and  have  found 
the  way  of  the  ineffable  peace,  and 
have  plighted  troth  over  and  over  again. 

So  during  the  summer  that  followed 
the  meeting  in  the  bank,  where  first 
their  hearts  glowed  with  a  new  and 
holy  fire  far  below  their  con.scious 
selves,  these  two,  going  about  their 
daily  round  of  work  and  play,  wert 
slowly  and  amid  much  conscious  amaze- 
ment—  after  the  old  commonplace  fash- 
ion— meeting  out  in  the  place  of  mys- 
teries beyond  the  senses,  and  reading 
line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  the 
secret  meaning  of  each  other's  hearts. 
To  transcribe  the  dialogue  of  lovers 
whose  lips  are  sealed  is  to  set  down 
the  emptiest  chaff  in  language.  Here 
they  meet  at  a  dinner  party,  there  at 
tennis,  yonder  at  the  bank,  and  again 
on  the  street.  And  when  they  meet 
they  fall  to  with  a  will,  threshing  chaff! 
Yet  in  the  chaff,  apart  from  the  words, 
hidden  in  eyes  and  tones  and  touch, 
lies  the  grain  that  is  ripening  in  their 
hearts.  It  is  all  tearfully  funny  and 
comically  sad — this  mystery  of  nest- 
making  in  the  heart. 

AT  the  end  of  the  summer,  of  an 
August  evening,  just  before  Deborah 
Kilworth  is  to  leave  for  Radcliffe,  they 
are  sitting  together  in  the  deep  veranda 
of  the  Kilworth  residence,  listening  to 
the  screeching  night  fiddles  of  the  katy- 
dids, the  xylophones  of  the  crickets, 
and  the  interminable  crash  of  small 
night  .sounds  that  affront  the  ear  in 
those  embarrassed  silences  that  come 
when  two  hearts  are  struggling  to  push 
back  from  weak  lips  the  words  not 
ready  to  be  uttered.  Finally  talk  starts 
up;  perhaps  it  is  of  books:  serious 
books,  very  likely,  for  the  poor  intel- 
lect is  miserably  floundering  to  regain 
its  balance;  or  maybe  politics — fancy 
politics  in  a  love  scene,  or  religion, 
which  is  just  as  grotesque,  yet  often  is 
used  to  fill  the  gaps  that  make  the  si- 
lences every  heart  fears  and  loves  in 
times  like  this.  At  the  end  of  one 
of  these  joyously  painful  silences  the 
young  man  broke  out: 

"Debbie,  I  wonder  if  you'd  care  to 
know  I'll  make  a  lot  of  money — for 
me — on  my  Oklahoma  oil-lands  deal?" 

There  jumped  into  her  consciousness, 
like  a  trout  from  a  pool,  the  fear  that 
perhaps  he  fancied  money  gave  him 
some  status  with  her,  and  she  cried : 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't  care,  Dick,  how  much 
you  make  or  how  little.  It's  not  what 
money  you  make,  but  what  money  makes 
of  you  that  counts.  Take  it  if  it  comes 
— speed  it  if  it  goes — and  you're  safe." 

"I  know,  Debbie,"  returned  the  youth, 
"only  I  thought  you  hated  money;  so  I 
was  afraid  to  tell  you  before — " 

"Yes — yes,"  she  answered,  "I  under- 
stand, Dick.  Money  is  nothing,  I  sup- 
pose, one  way  or  another,  if  you 
consider  it  properly;  but  it  is  liable  to 
become  a  cumulative  poison  in  the  heart. 
We — we,  we — Dick — we  must  not  meas- 
ure life  by  money!"  The  "we"  that  she 
spoke  spilled  from  her  lips  unconscious- 
ly. He  caught  it  up  with  an  eager 
"Oh,  Debbie,  we'll  not!"  He  repeated: 
"We'll  not."  But  the  "we"  was  spilled, 
the  straw  from  the  heart's  nest  had 
tumbled  into  life,  and  the  girl  went 
on  bravely: 

"Dick,  you've  been  so  good  to  me 
this  summer;  you've  understood."  She 
stopped  and  looked  into  his  eyes  where 
words  were  not  needed,  then  she  went 
on :  "Dick,  let's  you  and  me  promise  our- 
selves we'll  be  the  kind  of  friends  who 
measure  life  in  joy,  in  service,  in — 
in—-"  She  was  pushing  back  from 
her  lips  the  obvious  word,  and  the 
youth  before  her  glowed  happily  into 


her  eyes  ;\  he  laughed:  "In — in —  Oh, 
Debbie,  wl^y  not  u.se  the  short  and  lovely 
word?"  V 

She  blushed  and  turned  away  cry- 
ing as  .she  puushed  his  hand  back:  "Oh, 
Dickie,  don't  t>e  a  fool!  Let's  just  be 
friends."  And  i'o  the  old  commonplace 
mystery  of  love  Working  its  miracle  in 
their  lives  rose  af.most  to  their  lips 
!;nd  they  parted  holdiiiig'  in  their  mem- 
ories the  glimp.se  they  had  of  the  straw 
from  their  hearts'  nest  they  were  imild- 
ing  busily  in  the  silences. 

THEN  the  autumn,  the  winter,  and 
the  spring  went  by,  and  as  the 
months  sped  they  cut  care  into  the 
young  man's  face — care  that  even  the 
letters  from  Deborah  could  not  erase. 
For  slowly  he  was  coming  into  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  a- bank; 
slowly  he  was  finding  the  sham  and 
illusion  behind  Boyce  Kilworth's  re- 
spectability. 

The  night  following  the  day  of 
Deborah  Kilworth's  return  from  Rad- 
cliffe, after  her  ten  months'  absence, 
.she  heard  her  father  call  Dick  Hale 
upon  the  telephone  and  summon  him 
to  the  Kilworth  house.  And  later,  from 
a  room  wherein  she  sat  trying  to  read, 
a  room  near  by  her  father's  library,  she 
kept  hearing  the  petulant  voice  of  her 
father  complaining  in  short,  rasping 
sentences  as  the  younger  man  explained 
.something,  or  expostulated,  she  was  not 
sure  which  it  was.  But  it  was  evident 
that  a  bank  examiner  was  in  town  on 
his  semioccasional  visit,  and  that  the 
young  man  was  trying  vainly  to  take 
a  stand  against  the  judgment  of  the 
elder. 

"But  I  tell  you  I've  always  bluffed 
'em,"  the  girl  heard  her  father  insist. 
.\nd  again,  after  young  Hale  had  gone 
over  some  problem,  the  old  banker 
snapped :  "Cheap  bank  clerks,  appointed 
by  cheap  congressmen,  working  for  a 
cheap  politician  in  Washington  who  is 
always  legging  for  a  big  job  down  in 
New  York — I  know  'em." 

The  girl  tried  to  read  her  book  and 
.shut  out  the  clamor,  and  succeeded  for 
a  time,  but  her  father's  voice,  rising 
in  a  whine  of  rage,  attracted  her  with: 
"I  tell  you,  boy,  the  only  way  to  win 
our  game  is  to  beat  theirs." 

He  would  not  go  into  the  problem, 
whatever  it  was,  that  the  younger  man 
was  presenting.  Finally  the  old  man 
broke  out  angrily:  "Sound  banking? 
Sound  banking?  I've  run  this  bank 
since  seventy-three,  and  I  beat  'em  in 
four  panics,  and  I  tell  you  stick  to 
their  rules — it's  their  rules  that  count — 
their  rules  and  regulations.  I  know  'em 
by  heart,  and  I've  never  been  caught 
breaking  a  rule,  and  they  know  it.  St'ck 
to  their  rules  on  the  books  and  fool  'em 
and  bluff  'em!"  Evidently  young  Hale 
tried  to  stop  Kilworth,  for  the  old  man 
cried:  "Ain't  it  my  bank?  Ain't  it  my 
money?  Now,  sir,  I  have  told  you  what 
to  do — go  do  it!" 

Apparently  the  younger  man  was 
picking  up  his  papers,  for  a  long  si- 
lence ensued.  Her  father,  clearly  piqued 
and  fretting,  mumbled :  "I  know  how  to 
run  that  bank.  My  way  has  been  good 
for  forty  years,  and  I  don't  want  you  to 
bring  your  college  fads  and  isms  of 
sound  banking  around  me." 

At  the  door  Kilworth  threw  a  growl 
at  Hale:  "I  know  my  way,  and  it's  al- 
ways won.  I  shan't  go  trying  your 
goody-goody  game  with  things  like  they 
are  now!" 

In  the  veranda,  where  the  girl  hur- 
ried to  meet  the  young  man,  she  saw 
a  worried,  tired  face.  Their  hands  met, 
and  the  handclasp  lingered  as  they 
crossed  the  veranda.  She  asked  anx- 
iously: "What  is  it,  Dick?" 

He  put  her  soft,  yielding  hand  to  his 
face  and  held  it  there  unresisting  a 
moment,  as  one  applying  a  healing 
balm,  and  answered  gently:  "I  can't  go 
into  it  all  now,  Debbie,  but,  oh,  it  is 
so  good — so  good  to  know  that  you  are 
here — so  near — now!" 

On  the  front  step  he  paused  to  look 
into  the  beautiful  face  of  the  girl  gaz- 
ing at  him  intently,  and  then  Hale  ex- 
claimed: "Oh,  Deb — Deb — if  the  pater 
in  there  just  had  one  memory  of  one 
time  when  he  had  played  a  differ- 
ent game  and  won,  what  a  big  help 
it  would  be  to-night."  Then  he  turned 
and  left  her. 

It  was  the  summer  when  the  world's 
supply  of  zinc  had  been  poured  into 
the  alloy  of  cannon,  and  that  summer 
some  devilish  fate  had  given  Boyce  Kil- 
worth a  contract  at  the  Corrugated 
Metal  mills  for  half  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  corrugated  zinc  tubing,  and 
found  him  without  a  pound  of  zinc  on 
hand,  with  zinc  consorting  with  the 
precious  metals.    Work  was  dragging 
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at  all  the  other  mills  in  Boyceville,  and 
the  old  banker  was  walking  ging-erly 
and  slowly  through  a  labyrinth  of  chi- 
canery that  he  had  built  up  day  by  day 

and  month  by  month  during  forty  years 

of  banking. 

Next  morning  came  the  first  warning 

shudder  of  the  coming  earthquake  which 

was  to  wreck  the  house  of  Kilworth. 

The  first  tremor  startled  the  bank  when 

Colonel  Longford,  cheerfully  hobbling 

into  the  countingroom,  stood  before  the 

note  counter  and  bawled  gayly  across 

to  the  clerk  at  the  note  docket: 

"Hi,  there,  you  Hank  Thompson,  son- 
in-law  of  Croesus,  and  keeper  of  the 

records  and  seals,  come  here."   The  old 

voice  piped  gleefully.  "What  kind  of  an 

insti-damn-tution  aie  you  running  here 

anyway?"  He  drew  from  his  pocket- 
book  a  slip  of  paper  and  waved  it  at  the 

meek  son-in-law  who  stood  wondering 

what  blunder  he  had  made  this  time : 

"Sending  me  a  notice  of  a  note  due  that 

I  paid  God  knows  how  long  ago." 

The  old  man  rattled  his  cane  on  the 

brass   railing  at  his  feet  and  cried: 

"Oh,  you  bankers,  I'm  glad  to  get  it 

on  you !    You're  such  an  exacting  set 

of  old  maid ;  that  it's  worth  twenty-five 

thousand  dollars  to  catch  you  in  an 

error."     Thompson   was   flapping  the 

leaves  of  his  note  docket.    A  clerk  near 

the  note  cage  had  gone  in  to  look  over 

the  paper  set  out  for  notification.  .\r\ 

examiner  working  on  the  cash  ledger 

dropped  his  pen  and  shoved  the  clerk 

aside  as  the  colonel  called  to  the  back 

room  of  the  bank  : 

"Hi — hi — hi!   You.  Boyce;  you,  Dick, 

why  don't  you   get  some  clei'ks  here 

'vho  can  run  a  bank?" 

He  was  laughing.    "Boyce,  come  out 

here  and  let's  go  over  to  Pete's  and 

get  some  cigars;  it's  worth  a  pocketful 

to  set  my  old  heart  jumping  as  it  did 

w^hen  I  got  this  notice.    Why,  man.  I 

haven't  seen  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  twenty-five  thousand  years." 
Hale  was  in  the  banking  room  try 

ing  to  get  in  front  of  the  examiner  to 

reach  the  bundle  of  notes  in  the  drawer 
first.  Kilworth,  gaping  and  pale,  sat 
in  his  room  with  his  hand  trembling 
on  his  desk. 

But  the  examiner  reached  the  note 
drawer  well  ahead  of  Hale,  clicking  the 
cage-door  lock  behind  him,  A  little 
group  of  customers  drew  around  the 
colonel,  smiling  in  anticipation  of  the 
fun.  But  Dick  Hale  was  not  smiling. 
He  was  trying  to  catch  the  colonel's 
laughing  eyes.  In  a  minute  the  exam- 
iner had  a  note  out  of  the  bundle  and, 
shoving  it  acro.ss  the  marble  counter 
under  the  wicket,  asked:  "What  about 
this,  colonel?" 

Colonel  Longford  eyed  the  paper.  It 
was  a  note  for  $25,000;  it  had  appar- 
ently come  into  the  bank  for  collection 
from  a  New  York  bank,  and  it  boi-e 
Boyce  KiUvorth's  in.lorsement  across 
the  back.  Vainly  Dick  Hale  coughed  and 
tried  to  divert  the  old  man's  attention. 

The  old  eyes  scanned  the  paper 
closely.  Finally  the  old,  piping  voice 
changed  its  note  and  roared:  "A  damn 
forgery — a  damned,  scoundrelly  forgery. 
Why,  Boyce,"  he  cried,  "see  if  they've 
got  your  signature;  mine's  wrong  there 
in  the  J.  I  never  make  a  .1  that  way: 
it  looks  like  that,  but  I  swipe  the  pen 
up,  and  this  is  carefully  drawn  down, 
and  T  never  in  my  life  signed  it  .lohn. 
T  always  sign  it  Jno — you  know  that!" 

THE  examiner  looked  at  the  colonel 
and  caught  Dick  Hale's  eyes  trying 
to  reach  the  old  man  :  "Let's  go  into  the 
back  room,  gentlemen,"  said  the  exam- 
iner. As  thev  turned  out  of  the  lobby 
of  the  hank  the  colonel  saw  Kilworth's 
ashen-gray  face.  He  looked  un  and 
caught  Dick  Hale's  signal.  But  he  met 
the  examiner's  eyes  at  the  same  in- 
stant. Slowly  throufh  the  old  brain 
a  glimpse  of  the  truth  made  its  wav. 
As  he  walked  back  to  Kilworth's  desk 
he  resolved  what  to  do. 

He  lifted  his  keen  old  eyes  to  the 
•ixaminer's  face,  pulled  a  cigar  from 
a  case,  snipped  the  end  off'  as  he  sank 
into  a  deep  upholstered  chair,  and 
asked:  "Boyce,  say,  that  couldn't  be 
that  note  T  a.sked  you  to  sign  for  mo 
last  winter  when  T  hurt  my  hand, 
f  ould  it?  By  George,  T  believe  T  haven't 
paid  that  note — now,  have  T?  It  was 
for  that  Santa  Fe  stock  I  bought. 
Well,  I'm  a  goat!" 

The  examiner  sniffed.  Kilworth  saw 
it.  He  cleared  his  throat,  paused  a 
moment,  and  said  .slowly:  "Well,  now 
T  don't  just  remember.    Ask  Mr.  Hale." 

"We'll  trace  it  back  and  see,"  said 
the  examiner,  putting  the  note  in  a 
pocketbook  before  him  and  arising. 

To  he.  Concluded  Next  Week 


Com^^lete 
Jylotor  Cars 


IN  addition  to  the  element  of  con- 
venience, motoring  can  and  rightly 
should  be  a  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion— free  from  the  endless  annoyances 
due  to  inadequate  equipment. 

It  is  true  that  electric  starting  and 
lighting  systems,  demountable  rims 
and  other  refinements  can  be  pur- 
chased and  added  to  the  car  that 
lacks  these  devices.  But  experience 
has  shown  that  to  buy  the  entire  and 
finished  car  from  one  manufacturer 
is  not  only  less  expensive,  but  much 
more  satisfactory  in  that  responsi- 
bility for  the  whole  product  can  be 
centered  in  one  institution. 

Maxwell  Motor  Cars,  being  other- 
wise designed  to  earn  and  retain  the 
approval  of  particular  people,  are,  of 
course,  provided  with  every  acces- 
sory of  established  merit  that  would 
add  to  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  their  owners. 
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TRADE  MARK 


TWICE  Guaranteed 


PUNCTURE-PROOF 


LEE  Tires  are  rendered  Puncture- 
Proof  by  layers  of  small  impene- 
trable discs  in  the  rubber  cushion, 
overlapped  to  form  an  armor  of 
fine  mail  impossible  to  penetrate 
with  nails,  glass,  etc.  This  is 
guaranteed  under  a  cash  refund. 

PNEUMATIC    NON-SKID    PUNCTURE  -  PROOF 

5,000  MILES  SERVICE 

Perfect  material  and  construction,  and 
rubber  toughened  with  the  secret  LEE 
"vanadium"  process  permit  the  guar- 
antee, in  addition  to  freedom  from 
Puncture,  of  5,000  Miles   of  Service. 

What  more  can  the  car  owner  ask? 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  "D" 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  Since  1883 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PENNA. 


Distributors  in  all  Principal  Cities 

Look  Up  "Lee  Tires"  in 
your  Telephone  Directory 


What  Standardization  Means 

to  Automobile  Buyers 

IT  means  VALUE — the  utmost  in  efficiency  per 
dollar  of  cost.    Just  to  the  extent  that  a  car  is 
staiiidardizecl  does  the  buyer's  dollar  approach  the 
ma.ximuni  of  purchasing  power. 

Standardization  means  definite,  proved  quality, 
known  manufacturing  costs  and  reduced  selling  costs. 

Of  the  million  autos  that  will  be  sold  in  1916,  VSri  will 
be  standardized  cars  selling  for  less  than  $1,000.00  each. 
This  remarkable  American  achievement  is  the  result  of 
standardizing  motors,  starters,  carburetors,  speedom- 
eters, ignition  and  lighting  systems,  transmissions, 
differentials,  tires,  wheels,  axles,  rims,  bearings,  etc. 

Finally  the  upholstery  has  been  standardized  by  the 
almost  universal  adoption  of 


BEG. U.S.  PAT.orr 

MOTOR  QUALITY 


Rayntite  Fabrikoid  lot)  material,  .single 
or  ilouljlc  texture,  is  eiiarAnteed  one  year 
aRainst  leakinK,  but  ljuilt  to  last  the  life 
of  the  car. 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid,  the  artistic  and  dur- 
able uiiholstcry  material  for  furniture  and 
home  decoration  is  sold  by  the  yard  in 
leading  department  stores. 


Mow  Meny  Hides 
Has  A  Cow?  ~ 


iO%  of  all  1915  cars  sold  were  uphol- 
stered in  this  proved,  guaiaiiteed 
material,  and  in  1916  the  total  will 
be  nearly  60^. 

Fabrikoid  is  the  only  standardized 
automobile  upholstery.  It  wears 
better  thati  coated  splits  (commonly 
Sold  as  "genuine  leather  ")  and  has 
tlie  artistic  appearance  and  hi.xurious 
comfort  of  the  best  leather. 

To  ^et  the  most  for 
your  money,  buy  a 
standardized  car 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 
Canadian  Factory  and  Office,  Toronto 


"What  Fools  These  Mortals  Be!"  if 


BY  JAMES  HOWARD  KEHLER 


I PASSED  a  store  where  a  window 
dresser  was  working,  pathetically  it 
seemed  to  me,  with  cheap  goods  and 
cheap  accessories,  to  make  a  window 
that  would  appeal  to  the  passers-by. 
He  crept  in  soiled  sandals  over  a  cheap 
crepe-tissue-covered  floor  to  lay  care- 
fully, tenderly,  against  a  similar  crepe- 
tissue-covered  box  in  front,  a  limp  imi- 
tation-leather handbag. 

The  scene  was  typical  of  what  is  the 
matter  with  our  limited,  unsocial  and 
uncivilized  point  of  view  as  to  what 
l)usiness  is  or  should  be.  That  is  why 
it  was  pathetic. 

I  did  not  blame  the  window  dresser. 
I  did  not  blame  his  employer. 
I  did  not  blame  the  poor  shopgirl  who 
was  going  to  labor  pathetically  to  sell 
this  imitation  handbag  to  some  other 
shopgirl  who  could  not  afford  to  buy 
it,  but  who  must  have  it  to  make  an 
imitation  impression  upon  imitation 
people. 

I  did  not  blame  the  imitation  manu- 
facturer who  made  the  shoddy  handbag 
and  who  proposed  getting  rich  through 
supplying  the  artificial  wants  of  an 
imitation  civilization. 

I  did  not  blame  anybody. 

I  felt  sorry  for  everybody  concerned 
in  the  transaction  and  for  everybody 
affected  by  it,  however  remotely,  which 
includes  you  and  me. 

It  was  pathetic  becausa-fiocial  blind- 
ness is  the  most  pathetic  thing  in  the 
world :  blindness  to  our  own  inner 
processes;  to  any  conception,  even  ele- 
mentary, of  what  life  means  or  of  what 


we  are  here  for;  complete,  abysmal,' 
black  blindiffiss  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  logical,  dignified,  honest,  self-respect 
ing  place  for  oneself  in  the  general 
scheme  of  life. 

The  handbag  had  no  excuse  even  for 
existence. 

Yet  sentient,  potent  human  life  had 
been  poured  into  it  lavishly — thousands 
of  capable,  hopeful,  creative  human  be 
ings  had  contributed  to  it;  potentially 
useful  men  had  conceived  and  designed 
it;  workmen  whose  skill  could  have 
erected  a  Pantheon  had  built  a  factory 
and  machines  to  make  it;  other  men 
and  women  were  giving  their  lives  to 
selling  it — all  to  the  end  that  another 
person,  a  fellow  human  who  could  not 
afford  it,  should  give  the  result  of  her 
labor,  which  is  her  life,  to  buy  it. 

And  this  one  who  buys,  what  of  her? 
Just  this.  She  too,  mo.st  likely,  is  giv 
ing  her  potentially  u.seful  life  to  mak- 
ing or  selling  some  equally  shoddy  and 
inexcusable  thing  for  and  to  those  who 
are  giving  their  lives  to  making  and 
selling  things  for  and  to  her. 

It  seems  a  senseless  and  vicious  cir 
cle,  doesn't  it?    It  is. 

And  we  have  no  cure  for  it  except  to 
talk  about  it  and  keep  on  talking  about 
it,  using  such  logic  as  we  have  to  make 
it  appear  as  ridiculous  as  it  really  is, 
until  those  who  are  the  only  bene 
ficiaries  of  it  (if  the  profits  of  such 
absurdities  can  be  called  benefits)  de- 
velop sufficiently  a  sense  of  humor  and. 
a  sense  of  the  essential  dignity  of  hu 
man  life  to  quit  it. 


An  Embarrassed  Alderman 


A WESTERN  man  wanted  to  put  a 
slightly  projecting  bay  window  upon 
the  second  story  of  his  house.  He  sought 
the  services  of  a  builder,  who  explained 
that  matters  could  be  speedily  arranged 
by  a  letter  to  an  alderman. 

Armed  with  such  a  letter  he  repaired 
to  the  aldeimanic  chamber  and  met  the 
alderman,  v/ho  he  found  knew  him.  He 
explained  his  wish  and  was  promptly 


promised  the  desired  permit.  Thanking 
the  alderman,  he  thought  it  but  courtesy 
to  hand  him  the  letter  which  he  had 
unt  1  then  forgotten.  The  alderman 
jumped  up  in  great  excitement,  franti- 
cally pushed  him  from  the  chamber,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear  as  he  went:  "For 
the  love  of  Heaven,  don't  hand  me  that 
here — send  it  to  me  after  you  have  re- 
ceived the  permit!"  — E.  T. 


The  Last  Survivor 


Continued  from  page  7 


of  a  fyplioov  that  would  he  alone/  in 
earnest  iinthin  twenty-four  JionrK, 
changed  his  course  to  bear  away  to 
the  south  and  thus  gradually  draw  out 
of  the  storm  center.  His  judgment 
in  this  instance  appears  to  have  been 
excellent,  for  the  vessel  suffered  no 
damage  and  at  no  time  was  she  siib- 
jected  to  the  full  force  of  the  typhoon. 
Not  until  she  had  passed  ivell  below  the 
J,9th  parallel,  south  latitude,  however, 
did  the  barometer  commence  to  rise,  and 
when  it  was  normal  and  the  Geneva 
stood  away  on  her  cou)-se  again,  she 
entered  a  belt  of  light  and  baffling  airs, 
giving  airay  at  times  to  a  dead  calm. 
We  will  therefore  omit  all  record  of  the 
voyage  up  to  that  periam^and  commence 
with  the  first  entry  of  importance. 

July  25 — Shortly  after  midnight 
wind  failed  entirely.  Ship  rolling  in 
dead  calm  ever  since,  mSking  leeway 
of  about  three  miles  an  liour  tovatd 
Kerguelen  Island,  which  was  sighted 
shortly  after  daylight.  Observation  at 
noon,  48°  .37'  1.5"  S.,  69°  37'  12"  E. 
Kerguelen  Island  five  miles  abeam  at 
sunset.  Soundings  show  no  bottom. 
Have  cockbilled  both  anchors  in  readi- 
ness to  let  go  if  necessary  to  keep  from 
drifting  a.shore.  Frequent  soundings  up 
to  midnight.  No  bottom.  Frequent 
puffs  from  southeast  about  offset  our 
leeway.    So  ends  this  day. 

N.A.THAN  MUNSON,  Master. 

July  26 — Changed  watches  at  mid- 
night. Seaman  John  Wiggins  at  the 
wheel.  Mr.  Kent,  second  mate,  was  on 
the  poop  with  helmsman  until  1  a.  m., 
when  he  went  forward  to  order  the  boat- 
swain to  take  soundings.  The  moon  had 
set  and  it  was  very  dark.  The  watch 
was  congregated  in  the  waist',  yarning. 
At  1.30  a.  m.  Mr.  Kent  returned  to  the 
poop  and  found  the  man  Wiggins  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement.  He  declared 
some  gigantic  bird  had  flown  twice 
around  the  ship;  the  first  time  he  had 
felt  di.stinctly  the  wind  from  its  wings; 
the  .second  time  it  had  collided,  quite 
heavingly,  with  thf  spanker  boom, 
which  was  swinging  idly  amidships  at 
the  time,  and  knocked  it  over  the  port 
quarter.  To  Mr.  Kent's  suggestion  that 


an  albatross  had  flown  by  and  that  a 
roll  of  the  ship  had  caused  the  spanker 
boom  to  swing  over  to  port,  Wiggins 
declared  he  had  heard  the  impact  and 
that  it  could  not  have  been  an  albatross 
because  he  had  heard  it  hiss  loudly 
when  it  struck  the  boom.  He  maintained 
he  had  detected  a  strong  reptilian  odor 
each  time  the  thing  flew  by. 

Now,  this  man  Wiggins  was  a 
drunken  beach  comber  I  shipped  in 
Surabaya  to  take  the  place  of  a  sailor 
we  had  lost  overboard  on  the  passage 
out.  I  did  not  want  Wiggins,  but  he 
was  the  only  man  I  could  procure.  He 
was  drunk  when  he  came  aboard,  and 
after  we  put  to  sea  and  his  supply  of 
liquor  gave  out  he  had  the  horrors  and 
had  to  be  confined  in  the  lazaret.  Mr. 
Cobb,  the  first  mate,  had  only  turned 
him  to  a  few  days  before  and  even  now 
was  afraid  to  order  him  aloft.  Mr. 
Kent,  hearing  Wiggins  speak  of  a  hiss 
and  a  reptilian  odor,  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  Wiggins  was  about  to  have 
another  touch  of  the  "snakes,"  and  de- 
cided to  relieve  him  and  send  him  be- 
low rather  than  await  the  regular  re- 
lief at  two  o'clock.  Thereupon  Mr.  Kent 
descended  the  companion  to  the  main 
deck  to  call  b  relief,  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded very  far  until  he  heard  a  shriek 
from  Wiggins.  He  attached  no  im- 
portance to  it,  and  when  the  watch 
came  running  forward  he  said  it  was 
only  Wiggins  with  the  horrors  again. 
He  directed  the  boatswain  and  one  man 
to  accompany  him  to  the  poop  to  remove 
Wiggins  and  return  him  to  the  lazaret, 
and  ordered  another  man  to  go  aft  and 
take  the  wheel. 

When  they  reached  the  poop  Wiggins 
was  not  there.  A  cur.sory  search  of  the 
.ship  was  made  but  failed  to  reveal  the 
man,  so  Mr.  Kent  waited  until  daylight 
and  searched  the  ship  again,  with  the 
same  result. 

It  is  his  belief  that  Wiggins  went  sud- 
denly insane  and  leaped  over  the  taff- 
rail  into  the  sea. 

Light,  fitful  airs  all  night  and  all  of 
this  day.    Nathan  Munson,  Master. 

July  27 — Shortly  after  the  moon  set 
last  night,  Mr.  Cobb  reported  to  me 
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New 

BALL 


TURE 
E^klNGS 


Are  the  Enemies  of  Friction 

They  conquer  Friction  in  all  its  manifold  evils  in  every  Bearing  part. 

New  D  eparture  Ball  Bearings  do  not  need  adjustments  because  they  are  self-contained, 

fool-proof  units  throughout  their  entire  life. 


New  Departure  Ball  Bearings  protect 
your  car  against  almost  impossible 
conditions  of  road — and  the  strains, 
the  stresses,  the  shocks,  the  thrusts 
of  weight  and  pull  upon  the  chassis. 

That's  why  New  Departure  Ball 
Bearings  guarantee  the  maxi- 
mum life  of  any  car,  truck  or 
machine  in  which  they  are  used. 

Any  engineer  will  tell  you  that  the 
Ball  type  of  Bearing  is  superior  in 
anti-frictional  properties  which  lessen 
depreciation. 

That's  why  they  save  power, 
fuel,  oil,  and  upkeep  cost. 

New  Departure  Ball  Bearings  in  the 
car  you  own  or  are  going  to  purchase 
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are  a  warranty  of  its  excellence  in  all 
these  qualities  which  protect  your  in- 
vestment. That's  why  you  should 
demand  them. 

New  Departure  Ball  Bearings  are  made  in  three 
types  and  a  wide  range  of  sizes,  thereby  pro- 
viding a  correct  Bearing  for  any  load  oi  speed 
in  any  automobile  or  machine  where  friction 
occurs  between  rotating  members.  They  are 
internationally  standardized  with  reference  to 
bore,  diameter  and  width — can  be  used  in  re- 
placement of  Ball  Bearings  of  any  make. 

Write  us  for  that  instructive  Booklet  "New  De- 
parture Ball  Bearings  and  What  They  Mean  to 
the  Car  Owner."  You  will  learn  how  important 
this  Bearing  question  is  to  you.  Send  us  a  post- 
card for  it.    Ask  for  Booklet  C 

THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  MFG.  COMPANY 

Cniirad  Paleiil  l,icen>ce 

M(ii»  Office  and  Works,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Hanford  Oivision,  We*lern  Branch. 

Hatlfonl,  Conncciiciii.  Detioii.  1016-17  F.-ird  BIdc. 

British  AEetils:  Brown  Bros.  Ltd.,  London.  E.C. 
Conlineni  of  Europe  Ageni : 
Jacob  Holsl,  Copenhagen.  Freeport,  Denmark 
nepol  New  Departure,  16  Rue  d'Armaille.  Paris 
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Try  This 
Wonderful  Phonograph 

1 0  DAYS  FREE! 
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that  he  had  heard  and  felt  something 
fly  past  the  ship's  stern,  and  had  de- 
tected a  reptilian  odor  that  was  almosi 
nauseating.  It  happened  to  be  abso- 
lutely calm  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Cobb 
felt  a  sudden  rush  of  air,  as  from 
mighty  wings;  he  heard  the  swish  of 
them.  I  attached  no  importance  to  this 
report  until  two  o'clock  this  morning 
when  I  was  awakened  by  a  scream 
from  the  helmsman.  Then  he  shrieked 
"Help!  It's  killing  me!"  After  that 
there  was  silence.  I  rushed  out  in  my 
pajamas  and  climbed  to  the  poop  by  the 
starboard  companion,  while  Mr.  Kent 
ran  up  the  port  companion,  flashing  an 
electric  torch  as  he  went.  The  helm 
was  deserted,  and  Seaman  J.  R.  Daven- 
port is  gone.  The  mysterious  part  of  it 
is  that  Mr.  Kent  went  up  the  port 
companion  while  I  took  the  starboard; 
hence  we  know  that  Davenport  could 
not  have  left  the  poop  except  over  the 
tafi'rail;  neither  could  his  assailant,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  nature 
of  his  outcries  that  he  was  attacked. 
This  much  also  is  certain  and  adds  to 
the  mystery.  He  was  not  attacked  by 
any  man  on  the  ship,  for  the  location 
of  every  man,  including  our  passenger, 
at  the  precise  instant  of  Davenport's 
outcry,  has  been  accounted  for.  More- 
over, he  alluded  to  his  assailant  as 
"it";  hence  we  must  assume  that  he  did 
not  know  what  was  attacking  him,  but 
that  he  did  know  it  was  not  human. 
There  were  not  the  slightest  signs  of  a 
struggle  on  the  poop. 

The  occurrence  is  most  uncanny  and 
sheds  a  new  light  upon  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  unfortunate  man  Wiggins. 
Was  he  crazy  when  he  spoke  of  some- 
thing that  smelled  snaky  and  flew  twice 
around  the  ship?  If  so,  then  Ambrose 
Cobb  is  crazy  too.  Did  something 
really  collide  with  the  spanker  boom 
hard  enough  to  swing  it  out  over  the 
port  quarter,  and  did  it  hiss  with  rage 
as  it  collided  with  the  spanker  boom? 
Does  the  fabled  sea  serpent  really  exi.st 
and  does  it  lift  its  slimy  folds  out  of  the 
sea  and  pluck  my  men  from  the  wheel? 
Was  the  swift  thrust  of  its  body 
through  the  air  what  Wiggins  and  Mr. 
Cobb  mistook  for  the  "swish"  of  mighty 
wings?  These  and  similar  thoughts  are 
in  the  mind  of  every  man  aboard. 

When  Mr.  Cobb  heard  of  the  occur- 
rence he  dressed,  and,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  Mr.  Kent's  watch  on  deck, 
armed  himself  with  an  ax  and  stated 
that  he  would  remain  on  the  poop  con- 
tinuously with  the  helmsman  and  Mr. 
Kent. 

At  four  o'clock  Mr.  Cobb  complained 
that  he  was  getting  drowsy  and  asked 
Mr.  Kent  to  please  get  him  a  cup  of 
coffee  from  the  galley.  Mr.  Kent  de- 
parted for  the  galley  and  had  scarcely 
reached  it  when  there  was  a  commo- 
tion on  the  poop,  mingled  with  shouts 
and  screams.  When  Mr.  Kent,  fol- 
lowed by  the  watch,  ran  aft,  the  helms- 
man, Isaac  Simpson,  was  gone,  the 
wheel  was  spattered  with  blood,  and  be- 
side it  Mr.  Cobb  lay,  quite  dead,  with 
his  forehead  crushed  in  as  by  a  blow 
from  a  tomahawk.  Poor  fellow!  He 
did  not  have  time  to  swing  his  ax. 

This  third  affair  is  most  horrible. 
How  shall  I  ever  account  to  Ambrose 
Cobb,  3d,  for  the  loss  of  his  boy,  Am- 
brose Cobb,  4th?  He  will  always  feel 
that  I  was  lax  in  my  vigilance;  he 
placed  the  boy  in  my  care,  and  I  fear 
that  he  will  never  understand  that  no 
human  agency  could  have  prevented  his 
son's  death. 

12  M. — Still  abreast  Kerguelen. 
Weather  raw  as  usual  in  these  lati- 
tudes, sea  smooth,  wind  coming  in  weak 
puff^s  and  all  points  of  the  compass. 
Mr.  Kent  is  now  first  mate,  and  all  of 
our  efl^orts  are  devoted  to  keeping  the 
vessel  offshore.  Have  advanced  Daniel 
Kennedy,  formerly  the  boatswain,  to 
second  mate.  While  he  knows  nothing 
of  navigation,  he  is  a  rare  seaman. 

For  his  old  father's  sake,  I  decided 
not  to  bury  poor  Ambrose  at  sea.  The 
carpenter  made  a  coffin,  and  after  hold- 
ing funeral  services  aboard  ship  we 
cleared  away  a  boat  and  sent  the  body 
ashore  in  charge  of  Mr.  Kent  and  three 
seamen.  Dr.  von  Weigand  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  to  accompany 
the  boat  party.  I  noticed  he  placed  one 
heavy  express  rifle,  two  light  sporting 
rifles,  and  a  shotgun,  all  his  own  weap- 
ons, in  the  boat. 

7  P.  M. — Mr.  Kent  should  have  re- 
turned not  later  than  four  o'clock.  It 
is  now  dark,  and  he  is  not  here  yet.  In- 
structed Mr.  Kennedy  to  burn  Coston 
lights  at  intervals  to  guide  the  boat 
party  back  to  the  ship. 

Note. — Thin  /.s  llir  last  rntry  in  the 
handivritinrj  of  Captain  Munson. 
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i     In  accordance  with  instructions  from 
I  Captain    Munson    went    ashore  this 
Lmorning  to  bury  Mr.  Cobb,  taking  with 
;  me  Seamen  Samuel  Pease,  Alonzo  Beck, 
and  Silas  Rice  and  our  passenger.  Dr. 
Franz  von  Weigand.    Buried  Mr.  Cobb 
in  the  sand  on  the  beach,  but  safe  above 
high-water  mark,  at  the  base  of  the 
cliff  that  fronts  on  the  center  of  the 
harbor,  409  paces  north  of  the  twin 
pinnacles  of  i-ocks  and  97  paces  south 
of  the  half-submerged  wreck  on  the 
beach.    Marked  the  grave  with  a  head- 
board prepared  aboard  ship;  also  built 
a  cairn  over  it. 

WHILE  engaged  in  our  melancholy 
task  Dr.  von  Weigand  took  his  shot- 
gun and  walked  up  the  beach.  I  paid  no 
attention  to  him,  thinking  he  intended  to 
shoot  a  few  specimens  of  sea  birds,  but 
proceeded  with  the  burial.  About  the 
time  we  had  finished  the  doctor  re- 
turned and  drew  me  aside.  "Order 
your  men  to  go  into  that  cave  in  the 
cliff  yonder,"  he  said,  "and  to  take  the 
two  light  rifles  with  them.  Tell  them 
not  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  cave  un- 
der any  circumstances  until  you  return : 
that  their  lives  are  in  danger.  Then 
take  my  heavy  game  rifle  and  accom- 
panyme.   I  have  somethingto  show  you." 

I  complied.  We  walked  up  the  beach 
half  a  mile,  and  the  doctor  led  me  to 
a  peculiar  imprint  in  the  sand  and 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it.  After 
some  reflection  I  told  him  I  thought  a 
hen  nine  feet  tall  had  sat  down  in  the 
sand.  He  nodded  and  led  me  about 
fifty  yards  beyond  high-water  mark,  to 
where  a  flock  of  sea  birds  clamored  over 
something.  There  wasn't  much  left  of 
what  they  were  clamoring  over,  but 
from  the  sea  boots  I  recognized  Wig- 
gins. While  the  doctor  kept  guard,  I 
scooped  a  hole  in  the  sand  and  buried 
the  poor  fragment. 

"Now,  then,  Mr.  Kent,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "what  opinion  have  you  formed?" 

"That  a  nine-foot  hen  lives  on  Kergue- 
len,"  I  answered.  "It  flies  and  is  power- 
ful enough  to  carry  away  a  man,  for 
the  tide  did  not  deposit  Wiggins  here. 
A  blow  from  its  beak  killed  Cobb,  and 
being  a  nocturnal  prowler  it  was  at- 
tracted to  the  vessel  by  our  red  and 
green  side  lights.  In  the  darkness  of 
the  main  deck  it  failed  to  see  the  other 
men  in  my  watch,  and  the  flapping  can- 
vas and  the  spars  made  a  landing 
difficult.  But  when  it  circled  around 
the  stern  it  saw  the  man  at  the  wheel 
in  the  dim  light  from  the  binnacle 
lamps,  and  because  the  fore-and-aft 
rig  was  swung  over  to  port  or  star- 
board, as  the  case  might  be,  the  crea- 
ture was  enabled  to  fly  right  in  and 
alight  on  the  poop." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  he  replied.  "Now, 
how  do  you  account  for  the  presence 
of  such  a  monster  on  Kerguelen?  I 
have  my  own  theory,  but  I  desire 
yours." 

"To  begin,"  I  replied.   "Kerguelen  is 
a   volcanic   island;    hence   it   has  no 
fauna  of  its  own.    We  see  millions  of 
sea  bird.s  and  hundreds  of  sea  lions 
along  the  beach,  but  these  are  merely 
f  '-r  i (.'rants  from  the  surrounding  ocean, 
equently  this  Thing  that  can  at- 
and  kill  a  man  and  fly  away  with 
him  must  be  an  emigrant  also.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  then:  Whence 
did  it  come?    The  answer  is  obvious — 
from  the  nearest  mainland;  and  that 
'iH  the  west  coast  of  Australia,  approxi- 
mately fifteen  hundred  miles  di.stant. , 
Australia,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  is 
much  older,  geologically,  than  the  rest 
the  earth's  surface,  if  we  are  to 
'/e   by   her   fauna,   many  common 
imen.s  of  which  appear  to  be  hold- 
s  from  an  age  when  queer  animals 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
For  instance,  in  the  reptilian  age,  Na- 
ture,   working   at   cros.s-purposes  ap- 
'■ntly,  produced  a  flying  reptile,  a 
lure  with  a  reptile's  body  and  tail, 
wings  of  a  bat  and  the  head  of  a 
.    To-day  in  Australia  we  find  the 
■p','(nhill,  a  creature  with  the  body  of 
an  ott^T  and  a  duck's  beak.    It  is,  with 
the  exception  of  this  beak,  a  mammal, 
and  a  mammal  bears  its  young  alive 
and  suckles  them;  yet  the  spoonbill,  like 
a   fowl,   is   reproduced    from   an  egg. 
TVi<  n  there  are  more  than  a  score  of 
'  ies  of  marsupials   founfl  nowhere 
on  earth,  not  to  mention  that  wing- 
bird,  the  emu." 
ft.  would  appear  po.ssible  that  the 
'ure  which  carried  away  Wiggins 
'•    from    A  uHtralia -  - possible,  but 
:ly  probable,"  Von  Weigand  replied. 
.';-!  obviously  great  antiquity  would 
'trainst  such  a  presumption,"  I  an- 
•■il,  "although  there  is  no  doubt  that 
<in  species  of  the  reptile  family  do 
n  an  unbelievable  age.  Scientists 
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have  estimated  the  age  of  certain  in- 
dividuals among'  the  large  turtles  to  be 
found  on  the  Galapagos  Islands  at  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  and  when 
captured  theie  was  nothing  about  these 
turtles  to  indicate  that  they  might  not 
continue  to  live  indefinitely.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  a  pair  of  these 
Things,  ancestors  of  this  monster  now 
resident  on  Kerguelen,  while  ranging 
off  the  Australian  coast,  were  swept  to 
sea  by  a  terrific  typhoon.  Creatures  as 
powerful  as  they,  flying  before  a  ty- 
phoon, would  easily  average  a  speed  of 
a  hundred  miles  an  hour  on  a  sustained 
flight  of  fifteen  hours,  until  Kergue- 
len hove  in  sight  and  they  alighted. 
Food  is  plentiful  here — fish,  seals,  sea 
fowl — and  until  1772,  when  Kerguelen- 
Tremarec  discovered  the  island,  there 
were  no  natural  enemies  to  disturb 
them  or  their  descendants,  no  upheavals 
of  nature  to  destroy  them.  Cook  visited 
the  island  in  1774,  and  a  party  of 
scientists  visited  it  last  in  1874,  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus.  However, 
Kerguelen  is  fifty  miles  wide  at  its 
greatest  width  and  about  a  hundred 
miles  long,  so  it  is  not  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  this  monster  has  not  been 
met  with  heretofore." 

The  doctor  declared  that  when  I  went 
to  sea  a  scientist  went  to  the  devil.  In 
common  with  many  landsmen,  he  does 
not  know  that  sailors  are  often  greater 
students  than  landsmen.  And  in  my 
school  days  I  studied  natural  history 
and  physical  geography,  and  no  man 
with  a  mentality  on  a  par  with  the 
forecastle  ever  became  a  master  in 
Baldwin  &  Cobb's  employ. 

We  decided  to  climb  to  the  higher 
ground  back  of  the  harbor  and  spend 
two  hours  hunting  for  the  Thing.  I 
had  the  heavy  rifle  Von  Weigand  had 
used  for  tiger  hunting  in  Sumatra,  and 
he  carried  his  ten-gauge  shotgun,  full- 
choked  and  with  each  cartridge  loaded 
with  eleven  buckshot  and  four  grains 
of  high  nitropowder.  It  was  a  weapon 
I  would  have  preferred  to  the  rifle. 

AFTER  a  futile  hunt  we  were  return- 
-  ing  to  the  boat,  via  a  long  ravine 
which  led  down  to  the  beach,  when  we 
were  both  startled  at  the  unmistakable 
sound  of  a  rifle  shot.  We  listened,  and  a 
perfect  fusillade  followed.  "It  has 
attacked  them,"  Von  Weigand  said 
quietly,  and  started  to  run,  every  ten 
seconds  casting  a  look  skyward.  The 
firing  ceased  (apparently  the  men  had 
emptied  their  magazines  or  killed  it) 
within  a  minute  after  we  heard  the 
first  shot.  As  we  approached  the  place 
where  we  had  left  the  boat  we  were 
distressed  to  see  one  of  the  men 
sprawled  out  on  the  beach.  It  was 
Pease,  killed  in  the  same  manner  as 
Ml-.  Cobb,  and  with  an  empty  rifle  be- 
side him.  Beside  the  boat  we  found 
Seaman  Beck,  also  dead.  It  is  probable 
that  he  disregarded  my  instructions  to 
lemain  in  the  cave,  and  ventured  down 
to  the  beach  to  get  his  pipe,  which  I  dis- 
covered afterward  in  the  boat.  Here 
he  was  attacked,  his  cries  doubtless 
bringing  Pease  and  Rice  out  of  the  cave 
to  his  aid  and  to  their  death.  Having 
killed  all  three  in  sheer,  wanton  fury, 
the  Thing,  evidently  uninjured,  had 
taken  Rice's  body  and  departed,  for  we 
found  his  rifle  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  close  be- 
side it  the  sand  was  very  gory. 

I  buried  them  both  beside  Mr.  Cobb, 
while  Von  Weigand  stood  guard,  ready 
to  give  warning  in  order  that  we  might 
dart  into  the  cave,  thus  insuring  a 
frontal  attack  only.  We  did  not  dare 
return  to  the  vessel  in  daylight,  for, 
in  the  event  of  attack  while  bobbing 
around  in  the  boat,  our  aim  would  be 
far  from  accurate,  so  we  decided  to  wait 
until  dark  and  then  pull  back  to  the 
vessel.  I  knew  ("aptain  Munson  would 
burn  (Boston  lights  to  guide  us,  and  he 
did.  We  saw  one  presently.  Five  min- 
utes later  we  saw  another;  another 
five-minute  interval,  and  we  saw  a 
third;  after  that  the  rockets  ceased. 
Flalf  an  hour  later  Von  Weigand  said 
to  me:  "They  have  had  a  visit  from 
it,.  The  Coston  signals  attracted  it  to 
the  ship,  and  now  the  men  are  cowering 
in  the  forecastle  afraid  to  appear  on 
deck  and  send  up  more  lights." 

WF  were  pulling  around  for  nearly 
three  hours  before  we  saw  the  ship's 
.side  lights  and  rowed  in  under  her 
quarter.  I  shouted,  and  after  a  while 
one  of  the  men  came  and  threw  over  a 
.Jacob's  ladder  and  we  climbed  aboard, 
leaving  the  boat  to  drift  astern  at  the 
end  of  a  long  painter. 

Von  Weigand  was  right.  They  had 
had  a  visit,  and  the  captain  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  lay  dead  on  the  poop.  The 
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The  Pa^ge-^etrct  Mo 


Fleetwood  ^eUO'^^ 
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Thing  had  evidently  attacked  Kennedy 
first  and  then  struck  the  captain  do'.^n 
at  the  very  instant  one  of  the  Coston 
signals  he  had  lighted  commpuced  to 
splutter  along  the  deck.  Evidently  the 
rocket  had  frightened  it  away,  but  not 
until  the  helmsman  had  seen  it  dis- 
tinctly. This  man,  Seaman  Etienne 
Labory,  a  French  Canadian,  was  beside 
himself  with  terror  when  Von  Weigand 
and  I  interviewed  him,  declaring  that 
the  ship  was  pursued  by  a  malignant 
devil,  analogous  to  the  loup-garou  of 
the  Canadian  forests.  The  vessel  had 
been  hove  to.  Suddenly  they  felt  a  rush 
of  wind  and  the  Thing  alighted  on  the 
poop  with  a  thump,  folding  its  batlike 
wings  as  it  came.  It  had  a  torso  as 
thick  as  the  foremast,  ending  in  a  tail 
as  thick  as  a  python  and  fully  eight 
feet  long.  It  had  large,  lidless  eyes, 
rather  red-tinted  and  surrounded  by 
scaly  plates,  like  a  turtle.  It  had  an 
elongated  beak,  with  teeth  like  a 
crocodile,  and  it  had  struck  at  him  once 
with  its  great  taloned  leg,  but  missed  him. 
Of  a  certainty  it  was  Satan  himself. 

It  is  now  long  past  midnight ;  we  have 
already^held  a  hasty  funeral  service 
over  the  captain  and  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
consigned  them  to  the  sea.  The  testi- 
mony of  Seaman  Labory  has  confirmed 
Von  Weigand  and  myself  in  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Thing.  It  is  a  pterodactyl 
or  a  pteranodon  of  huge  size,  probably 
the  last  of  its  species  on  earth,  and 
Franz  von  Weigand  and  Joshua  Kent 
are  confronted  with  a  dual  duty.  Our 
duty  to  mankind  demands  that  we  shall 
not  leave  Kerguelen  until  we  have 
hunted  down  and  destroyed  this  mon- 
ster; our  duty  to  science  demands  that 
we  photograph  it,  both  alive  and  dead 
and  if  possible  on  the  wing,  and  that  we 
carefully  preserve  the  horrid  carcass 
and  transport  it  to  New  York,  where 
Von  Weigand  will  mount  it  and  whence 
it  will  be  shipped  to  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  the  doctor's  Alma  Mater. 

A FAIR  wind  has  sprung  up,  but  I  will 
remain  hove  to  until  morning,  when 
I  shall  sail  the  ship  into  Christmas 
Harbor  and  set  Von  Weigand  ashore, 
with  two  months'  provisions  and  his 
personal  dunnage,  arms,  camera,  etc. 
He  will  make  his  headquarters  in  the 
cave,  getting  his  water  at  night  and 
trusting  to  the  buckshot  in  that  ten- 
gauge,  close-bore  shotgun  of  his  to  pro- 
tect him.  At  best  the  monster  can  be  no 
more  deadly  than  a  charging  tiger — and 
Von  Weigand  says  the  first  shot  always 
halts  the  charge;  then,  before  the  tiger 
can  gather  its  wits  and  renew  the  at- 
tack, a  second  shot  does  the  trick.  If 
Von  Weigand  can  break  a  wing  and 
bring  it  to  earth,  he  has  no  fear  of  the 
.tcome. 

He  has  made  his  will  in  my  favor 
and  indorsed  to  me  a  draft  on  London 
for  three  thousand  dollars.  I  am  to 
bring  the  ship  into  Fremantle,  place  her 
in  safety,  cable  the  owners,  and  ask  to 
be  relieved.  After  my  frightful  ex- 
periences this  will,  of  course,  be 
granted.  I  am  then  to  chartei'  a  small 
schooner  and  return  to  Kerguelen  foi- 
the  doctor  and  it,  if  he  has  succeeded 
in  killing  it.  If  not,  I  am  to  kill  it  and 
present  the  body,  together  with  a  full 
record  of  the  exploit  to  any  scientific 
in.stitution  I  may  see  fit.  (Of  cour.':e, 
under  these  circumstances,  I  should  pre- 
.sent  it  to  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and 
the  doctor,  like  a  good  sport,  is  merely 
making  me  his  heir;  in  the  event  that 
I  should  survive,  I  will  have  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  further  search  of  Ker- 
guelen for  other  specimens,  if  any  ex- 
ist.) I  have  given  him  my  word  of 
honor  that  nothing  shall  stand  between 
me  and  his  desires  in  the  matter,  for,  in 
truth,  sailor  that  I  am,  I  am  as  gen- 
uinely interested  as  he. 

July  29 — Set  Von  Weigand  ashore, 
up  hook  and  away.  No  sign  of  the 
monster.  Eight  p.  m.  cleared  noi  thern 
rid  of  Kerguelen  and  laid  course  for 

remantle.  Fair  breeze.  While  wash- 
ing down  the  quarter  deck  this  morning 
discovered  where  the  Thing,  having 
struck  at  Labory  with  its  great  leg  and 
missed,  had  scored  the  deck  with  its 
talons.  Will  not  plane  it  down  until 
1  have  showed  it  to  the  authorities  at 

remantle. 

Nf/TE. — Thix  in  ihp  laxf.  entry  in  the 
li'indwrifinf)  of  JoHhua  Kent.  From. 
\ii're  rm  the  enfrieH  are  in  German,  a. 
I  i-annlat.ion  of  which  in  an  follov)H: 

Af;r;r;sT  '>,  1901—1,  Franz  Carl  Wil- 
'■\Tn  von  Weigand,  late  of  the  field  nat- 
ralist  staff  of  the  University  of  Leip- 
'      Germany,  being  about  to  die,  de- 
are  on  my  honor  as  a  gentleman  anfl 
scientist  that  the  following  is  a  true 
.  '  cord  of  the  events  that  have  taken 
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place  since  Joshua  Kent  placeil  me 
ashore  here,  at  my  own  request,  and  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  existing 
between  us.  Joshua  Kent  pledged  me 
his  word  of  honor  that  nothing  should 
come  between  him  and  my  desires  in 
this  matter,  and,  like  a  true  gentleman, 
he  has  kept  his  word  at  the  price  of  his 
life,  and  I,  his  friend,  condemned  to 
death  on  this  barren  island,  weep  for 
him  as  I  write. 

ON  the  afternoon  of  the  day  Kent  set 
me  ashore  I  came  upon  it,  gorged 
and  asleep  on  top  of  the  cliff  above 
me.  I  approached  quite  close  and 
photographed  it  half  a  dozen  times  in 
repose.  From  various  indications  I  as- 
sumed that  this  was  its  favorite  resting 
place.  I  would  have  liked  to  disturb 
it,  in  order  that  I  might  make  some 
snapshots  of  it  in  flight,  but,  fearful  of 
so  doing,  I  hid  behind  an  adjacent 
bowlder,  hoping  that  it  would  soar  of 
its  own  accord.  The  light  failed,  how- 
ever, before  it  bestirred  itself,  plung- 
ing straight  downward  from  the  cliff 
and  out  to  sea.  I  could  have  killed  or 
disabled  it  from  where  I  crouched,  but 
I  did  not  desire  to  do  this  until  I  had 
obtained  a  photograph  of  the  monster 
in  flight.  'There  are  so  many  skeptics 
— so  many  grudging  fellow  scientists 
eager  to  cry  "Faker!" 

The  two  days  that  followed  I  con- 
tented myself  with  crouching  close  to 
the  cave  entrance,  watching  the  cliff 
above,  in  case  the  creature  should  es- 
say a  daylight  flight.  At  about  2  p.  m. 
I  was  amazed  to  observe  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  a  small  boat  under 
sail.  My  glasses  showed  me  that  it 
was  occupied  by  one  man.  He  was 
sailing  at  a  smart  clip,  and  as  he  ap- 
nroached  dropped  his  sail  and  took  out 
his  oars  preparatory  to  running  the 
surf  line,  I  saw  to  my  surprise  that  it 
was  Joshua  Kent.  When  I  stepped  out 
of  the  cave  and  he  saw  me,  he  waved 
his  hand,  but  I  motioned  him  to  be 
silent,  for  I  was  fearful  that  any  shout 
might  arouse  the  somnolent  Fury  on 
top  of  the  cliff.  Together  we  dragged 
the  boat  up  on  the  shingle  and  the  re- 
ceding tide  left  it  high  and  dry.  Then, 
while  I  walked  beside  him,  carrying  my 
heavy  rifle  and  the  shotgun,  in  case  of 
sudden  attack,  Kent  carried  the  con- 
tents of  his  boat  up  to  the  cave;  then 
we  dragged  the  dory  up  beyond  the 
surf  line,  anchored  it  with  a  heavy 
stone,  and  retreated  to  the  cave,  where 
Kent  told  me  his  story.  It  appears  that 
of  the  crew  the  monster  had  left  him 
there  was  Labory,  the  Canadian ;  Wim- 
bley,  the  little  cockney  Dobson,  the 
negro  cook,  and  two  Finns  with  un- 
pronounceable names.  When  the  ves- 
sel cleaied  the  island  they  came  to  him, 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  ship 
was  haunted — pursued  by  a  fiend — 
and  suggested  that  they  all  abandon  her 
and  take  to  the  lifeboat.  They  were 
convinced  tha!.  this  was  their  only  sal- 
vation. Kent  ridiculed  their  fears  and 
refused  to  entertain  the  suggestion;  his 
duty  to  his  owners  prohibited  that. 
They  then  refused  to  take  their  trick 
at  the  wheel,  and  Kent  had  accordingly 
steered  the  ship  all  night.  In  order  to 
provide  for  emergencies,  however,  he 
had  given  the  cockney,  Dobson,  the 
coui'.'-e  to  Fi-emantle,  together  with 
cei'tain  instructions  in  the  event  of  his 
(Kent's)  death. 

At  daylight  one  of  the  Finns  relieved 
Kent,  who  breakfasted  and  turned  in 
for  a  few  hours'  sleep.  He  set  the 
alarm  clock  to  awaken  him,  and  when 
he  came  on  deck  he  discovered  that  his 
terror-stricken  and  superstitious  crew 
had  provisioned  one  of  the  lifeboats  and 
fled.  That's  what  he  got  for  giving 
them  the  course  to  Fremantle.  The 
vessel  was  sailing  on  the  wind,  with 
her  helm  lashed  a  little  below  amid- 
ships and  was  steering  herself. 

THIS  condition  placed  Kent  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  He  could 
not  sail  the  bark  alone,  and  the  barom- 
eter was  falling;  if  he  ran  into  a  gale 
with  all  the  canvas  set  he  would  be 
di.smasted;  on  the  other  hand,  the  only 
way  to  get  the  canvas  off  her  was  to 
run  up  on  the  yards  and  cut  it  loo.se, 
in  which  event  he  could  not  use  it  again. 
He  might  ride  out  any  gale  hove  to 
under  close-reefed  spanker,  lower  fore- 
topsail  and  lower  foretopmast  staysail, 
but — he  could  not  reef  the  spanker.  In 
any  event  it  didn't  seem  as  if  he  was 
ever  going  to  get  to  Fremantle  to 
charter  a  schooner  and  come  back  for 
me,  hence  I  was  doomed  to  starvation; 
also  I  had  given  him  a  draft  for  three 
thousand  dollars  on  London  and  made 
my  will  in  his  favor,  and  if  he  failed 
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What  Our  Big  Production 
Means  to  You 

Year  after  year  for  many  years,  we  have  made  more  spark  plugs 
than  all  the  others  combined. 

Year  after  year  we  have  greatly  enlarged  our  output. 
This  year  we  will  double  last  year's  production. 
Year  after  year  we  have  made  Champions  more  and  more 
dependable. 

As  'our  production  has  grown  we  have  been  able  to  cdopt  ex- 
treme and  still  more  extreme  measures  to  insure  dependability— 

Becau.se — as  our  production  increases  we  can  distribute  the  ex- 
pense of  these  extremes  of  engineering,  of  testing  and  of  processing, 
over  a  vastly  larger  number  of  spark  plugs. 

That's  why  Champions  are  so  much  more  dependable. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you  with  the  ■ 
Champion  designed  to  serve  your  car 
more  dependably  than  any  other. 
Look  on  the  porcelain  [not  inerely  on 
the  boxj  for  the  name  Champion 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

605  Auburndale  Ave.  Toledo,  Ohio 
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^keMost  Popular 
Shoe  in  the  World 

REGAL  means  more  than  leather 
and  findings — it  means  care, 
'  skill,  study  and  conscience.  It 
tells  a  tale  of  achievement.  It  ex» 
presses  the  power  to  excel,- — to 
make  machinery,  materials  and 
methods  serve  better  uses, — to 
compel  satisfaction  by  means  of  a 
more  perfect  product. 

This  is  accomplished  by  reason  of  Regal  man- 
ufacturing efficiency,  volume  of  production, 
collective  purchasing  power  and  a  world- 
knowledge  of  style  requirements. 
The  Spring  Line  of  Regal  Shoes  affords  a 
choice  of  approved  models,  the  ultimate  in 
fashionable,  reliable,  dependable  footwear  for 
Men  and  Women.  Now  shown  in  Regal 
stores  and  agencies  from  coast  to  coast. 

Regal  Shoe  Company 

272  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Shoes  sent  prepaid 
by  Parcel  Post  on 
receipt  of  price. 


Briton  King  Bal 
Black  Cloth 
Top  $5.00 


Indian  with  New 
Powerplus  Motor 

The  far-ahead  standard  of  quietness,  clean- 
liness, accessibility,  simplicity,  speed,  power! 
The  most  wonderful  advancement  and  ex- 
ample of  mechanical  completeness  in  motor- 
cycle history. 

A  machine  that  has,  almost  daily  since  its  introduction,  astonished  the 
world  by  feats  of  power,  speed,  hill-climbing  and  general  endurance. 

The  1916  Indian,  with  new  Powerplus  motor,  is  an  acknowledged 
masterpiece — a  created  whole. 

Right  out  of  the  crate  any  slock  Powerplus,  cleanly,  silently,  easily,  hits 
the  trail  at  approximately  70  miles  an  hour. 

It  is  the  all-drop-forge  machine.  81  steel  drop  forgings  embodied  in 
the  1916  model.  No  other  motorcycle  made  has  this  great  number  of 
drop  forgings. 

These  Samson  pieces  make  the  1916  Indian  a  machine  which  with- 
stands, with  smallest  wear  and  operating  cost,  the  hardest  tests  to  which 
a  motorcycle  can  be  subjected. 

The  expensiveness  and  fineness  of  Indian  construction  are  comparable 
with  those  of  a  high  grade  motor  car. 

For  these  excellent  reasons,  we  assert  our  earned  right  to  call  the  1916 
Indian  wonderful  in  all  the  word  means. 

2800  Dealers  Everywhere 

Send  for  \)Our  copy  of  the  beautiful  1916  Indian  Catalog. 

HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  IIL^AmZ' 

(Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 


to  return  to  Kerguelen  he  feared  I 
might  think  he  had  betrayed  me.  So  he 
decided  to  abandon  the  ves.sel  (she  and 
her  cargo  being  fully  insured)  and  re- 
turn to  Kerguelen  in  one  of  the  ship's 
boats.  He  was  unequal  to  the  task  of 
launching  the  lifeboat  from  the  top  of 
the  house,  but  fortunately  the  dinghy, 
formerly  carried  in  the  davits  over  the 
stern,  had  been  replaced  on  the  previous 
voyage  with  a  fine  dory  such  as  the 
fishermen  on  the  Grand  Banks  use. 
These  are  splendid  sea  boats,  so  Kent 
stepped  a  mast,  bent  a  sail,  and  loaded 
the  little  craft  heavily  with  provisions, 
clothing,  oil,  etc.  He  took  also  the 
barometer,  the  chronometer,  Mr.  Cobb's 
sextant,  and  all  the  charts  and  naviga- 
tion books  aboard,  and  with  his  usual 
skill  and  adroitne.ss  managed  to  launch 
the  dory  without  upsetting  it,  towing 
it  astern  until  he  was  ready  to  leave 
the  ship,  when  he  tied  the  painter  to 
his  waist,  sprang  over  the  taffrail, 
swam  to  the  dory,  and  left  the  .ship  to 
sail  whither  she  would. 

HOW  happy  I  was  to  have  this  splen- 
did and  devoted  fellow's  company 
in  this,  the  greatest  adventure  a  nat- 
uralist ever  dreamed  of.  We  planned 
to  skin  the  pterodactyl,  carefully  pre- 
serving the  pelt  with  salt  and  alum,  of 
which  I  had  brought  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity ashore.  The  carcass  we  would  leave 
on  the  beach  until  the  millions  of  sea 
birds  had  stripped  it  of  its  flesh,  when 
we  planned  to  disarticulate  it.  Thus 
it  would  take  up  but  little  room  in  the 
dory.  We  had  plenty  of  food  to  last 
us  until  the  typhoon  season  should  be 
past;  then  we  planned  to  sail  to  Fre- 
mantle  in  the  dory.  Really  we  could 
have  made  the  voyage  in  comfort,  one 
steering  while  the  other  slept.  How  we 
pictured  our  triumphal  return  to  civili- 
zation !  In  fancy  I  saw  the  Emperor 
decorating  me — I,  Franz  von  Weigand, 
a  mere  professor  of  natural  history.  I 
would  be  famous;  even  the  great 
Cuvier,  with  his  pitiful  fossil  remains 
of  runt  pterodactyls  from  the  chalk 
beds  of  Kansas,  would  fade  to  in- 
significance beside  the  man  who,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  one,  stalked,  photographed, 
and  destroyed  the  last  terrible  monster 
of  the  Reptilian  Age. 

But  all  those  bright  dreams  are  over 
now,  for  yesterday  the  Homeric  battle 
took  place.  I  have  won,  yet  I  have 
lost.  About  ten  in  the  morning  we  saw 
it  flying  across  Christmas  Harbor,  but 
too  far  distant  to  be  photographed.  It 
disappeared  down  the  coast,  and  we 
seized  upon  its  absence  to  haul  the  dory 
up  into  the  cave,  out  of  the  weather. 
We  then  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  cliff' 
and  hid  among  the  rocks  close  to  the 
spot  where  I  had  seen  it  lying.  In 
about  an  hour  it  returned,  flying  with 
incredible  speed,  circled  over  us  as  we 
crouched,  immovable,  in  order  not  to 
attract  its  attention,  and  then  planed 
slowly  to  earth,  like  a  great  gull.  Slow- 
ly I  lifted  the  camera  and  its  great 
body  flashed  squarely  across  the  finder 
as  I  pressed  the  bulb. 

The  slight  movement  attracted  its  at- 
tention to  me;  instantly  it  flapped  its 
great  wings  and  soared  above  us  eying 
us  curiously.    I  was  enabled  to  obtain 


tnother  snapshot  of  it  (which  should 
h.ive  been  perfect,  although  I  have 
never  developed  the  plate),  and  at  the 
same  Instant  Kent  fired.  His  bullet 
struck  ill  the  left  side,  close  to  the 
junction  of  the  wing  with  the  scaly 
body.    The  wing  collapsed. 

"Good!"  I  cried  approvingly,  as  the 
monster  came  tumbling  earthward  at 
a  tangent.  I  planned  to  cripple  it 
further  with  a  charge  of  buckshot  the 
instant  it  landed. 

It  struck  the  earth  feet  first  and 
as  it  struck  it  whirled  and  leaped 
toward  us.  At  the  same  in.stant  I 
fired,  but  succeeded  merely  in  wreck- 
ing the  right  wing,  while  Kent  put 
another  bullet  through  its  body.  I 
had  calculated  on  the  shock  of  both 
wounds  stopping  it  long  enough  to  en- 
able me  to  put  in  the  finishing  .shot,  but 
apparently  the  monster  was  impervious 
to  pain.  Two  furious  leaps  and  it  was 
upon  us,  its  horrible  beak  driving 
straight  at  Kent.  He  struck  it  with 
his  rifle  barrel  and  side-stepped;  then 
it  struck  at  him  with  its  leg,  armed 
with  long,  murderous  talons,  and 
missed.  I  could  have  finished  it  then, 
for  I  had  leaped  back  six  feet,  but  I 
was  afraid  to  fire  for  fear  of  killing 
Kent. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  creature 
whirled  on  me.  At  the  same  instant 
I  saw  Kent  drop,  as  if  to  get  out  of 
range,  and  I  fired  point-blank  at  the 
creature's  head.  The  charge  blew  the 
immen,se  beak  to  pieces  and,  entering 
the  skull,  killed  the  monster  as  dead  as 
Cheops  on  the  instant.  The  momentum 
of  its  rush,  however,  carried  it  right  on 
top  of  me;  I  went  down  under  its  fetid 
body,  and  in  its  brief  death  agony  it 
clawed  my  right  leg  terribly.  When  I 
recovered  my  breath  I  managed  to  wrig- 
gle out  from  under — I  remember  won- 
dering vaguely  at  the  time  why  Kent 
didn't  help  me — and  looked  about  for 
my  companion. 

The  monster  had  done  with  a  sweep 
of  its  tail,  covered  with  horny  scales, 
what  it  had  failed  to  do  with  beak  and 
talons.  The  terrific  blow  had  crushed 
in  my  poor  friend's  breast,  and  he  was 
dying  when  I  crawled  to  his  side.  He 
smiled  at  me. 

"You  have — course,"  he  whispered 
brokenly,  "ride  —  to  —  sea  —  anchor  — 
when — sleepy — oil  bags — heavy  weather 
— good-by,  Dutchy — ^hope  photos — turn 
out— O.  K." 

And  then  he  passed.  I  wept.  I 
dragged  him  to  the  beach  and  buried 
him  there;  now  ere  I  follow  I  am  leav- 
ing to  mankind  this  record  of  his  sacri- 
fice. I  cannot  develop  the  pictures.  Have 
field  developing  outfit  of  my  own  in- 
vention, but  I  need  water  and  I  am 
too  weak  to  fetch  it.  And  the' sea  birds 
will  eat  my  precious  pterodactyl — with 
time  the  bones  will  disarticulate,  and 
the  storms  will  scatter  them  over  the 
cliffs  and  bury  them  in  the  sands  of 
the  beach.  I  have  blood  poison  in  my 
leg  where  the  devil  clawed  me — I  can- 
not survive;  why,  then,  should  I  linger 
and  suffer?  VoN  Weigand. 

AS  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  my  part 
-in  this  recital  is  simply  that  of  a 
historian.  I  am  dealing  entirely  with 
the  documents  in  the  case. 


The  Homeless  Hordes  of  Russia 
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is  a  pleasant  fact  to  observe  because  it 
indicates  that  humanity,  even  in  the 
last  ditch,  eternally  cries  out  for  better 
and  for  more. 

I  was  watching  a  group  of  soldiers 
between  Mogilev  and  the  fighting  front 
sharing  their  rations  with  a  half- 
starved  group  of  refugees.  The  dirty, 
frost-cracked  hand  of  an  old,  bent  man 
rose  in  the  air  holding  a  piece  of  white 
bread  aloft,  and  from  beneath  this 
bread  the  old  man  roared  his  execra- 
tions to  the  skies. 

"The  Russian  soldier  is  a  good  fel- 
low," said  I  to  the  officer  who  sat  be- 
side me  in  the  army  motor  car.  "Ap- 
parently he  is  always  willing  to  share 
his  food  with  these  wanderers  driven 
out  of  the  burned-over  country." 

"Yes.  And  stand  ingratitude  like  that 
of  the  old  man  who  is  whining  because 
the  bread  is  not  black,"  said  the  other. 
"But  who  cares?  The  loss  of  every- 
thing is  enough  to  spoil  one's  temper." 

And  yet  in  that  group  which,  having 
fed,  trudged  on  in  pairs  or  in  single 
file  toward  Nowhere,  there  was  more 
than  the  mere  living  up  to  the  obliga- 
tion not  to  die.  There  was  something 
of  the  picturesque.  Three  of  the  young 
women  whose  cheeks  were  pink  in  the 
cold  wore  their  hair  in  peculiar  braids 


bound  about  their  necks  so  that  the 
hair  would  serve  to  keep  out  the  fine, 
dry  snow  which  the  icy  wind  blew 
across  the  Russian  plain.  The  children 
whose  short,  tired  legs  dragged  on  were 
clad  in  materials  of  many  colors,  and 
one  wore  a  meal  sack  through  which 
armholes  had  been  cut  and  beneath 
which  a  stuffing  of  straw  made  the  slen- 
der body  appear  to  be  the  body  of  a 
gnome. 

Privation  has  aged  the  faces  of  the 
children,  but  still  they  laugh  as  they 
go.  The  older  figures  bend  forward. 
Women  too  old  to  leave  the  hearthside 
trudge  along  toward  uncertain  night- 
falls, and  men,  who  have  lived  long 
years  and  accumulated  a  maze  of 
wrinkles  upon  patient  peasant  faces 
under  and  near  a  single  thatched  roof 
in  Galicia  or  Poland,  now  lift  their  rope- 
bound  feet  mechanically,  one  after  the 
other,  because  suddenly  fate  has  said 
that  there  is  no  one  spot  in  which  they 
may  stay. 

The  typical  refugee  band  was  pic- 
turesque because  it  was  clad  in  many 
colors  and  many  strange  and  ragged 
draperies.  And  it  was  a  band,  not  only 
of  tragedy,  but  also  of  romance  because 
it  was  more  itinerant  than  the  gypsies 
and  its  end  was  more  unreal  and  mythi- 


cal  and  mysterious  than  the  pot  of  gold 

>  behind  the  rainbow. 

I     It  is  difficult  to  read  the  thoughts 

I, behind  the  peasant  faces. 

"They  are  expressionless  as  plat- 
ters," said  a  Russian  Red  Cross  nurse. 
"They  must  have  been  contorted  when 
war  crept  upon  them  and  drove  them 
from  their  little  world.  But  now  all 
emotion  is  worn  out." 

"Rich  Become  Beggars'* 

SO  it  is  I  I  have  watched  them  enter 
feeding  stations  with  countenance 
after  countenance  of  the  hundreds  as 
bare  of  meaning  as  the  bottoms  of  so 
many  milk  pails.  Peasants  and  occa- 
sional former  shopkeepers  and  artisans 
alike  show  the  same  look  of  dulled  sen- 
sibilities. There  are  almost  no  flashes 
of  joy,  of  grief,  of  hope,  of  self;  there 
are  hunger,  weariness,  and  the  other  ex- 
pressions of  animals.  Sometimes  in  the 
crowds,  undistinguished  by  clothes  or 
cleanliness,  will  appear  one  figure  whose 
bearing  and  whose  eyes  show  a  different 
state  of  mind.  To  one  of  these  I  asked 
an  interpreter  to  speak. 

"I  was  a  doctor,"  said  the  lonely 
man.  "I  had  the  position  of  the  well- 
loved  physician  in  a  group  of  towns.  I 
owned  several  houses  and  I  lived  well. 
I  had  been  to  Berlin  and  to  London. 
But  the  army  swept  back  upon  us  in 
the  retreat  from  Warsaw.  Finally  all 
went  and  left  burning  baggage  wagons 
close  to  the  wooden  houses.  A  great 
wind  blew,  and  the  fire  swept  all  away. 
My  own  roof  was  higher  than  any,  and 
from  it  the  flames  jumped  into  the 
woodland.  All  night  long  as  we  ran 
away  the  sky  was  red.  The  people  were 
driving  pigs  and  cattle  before  them  and 
pushing  carts  piled  high  with  their  be- 
longings over  the  fields.  None  wished  to 
go  too  far  because  they  dreamed  that 
they  could  go  back  after  a  time  and 
build  up  their  homes  again.  The  sky 
was  red,  and  I  could  see  the  faces  of 
my  old  friends.  At  the  end  of  two  days 
there  were  twenty-five  of  us  in  one  lot 
and  there  was  nothing  to  eat.  An  old 
man  died  under  the  full  sun.  There 
was  not  a  tree  or  a  shelter  standing 
anywhere.  We  could  hear  artillery  far 
away,  and  then  as  far  as  we  could  see 
everything  had  been  burned — fields, 
woods,  fences,  houses,  all  the  grass. 
There  was  no  food  for  the  animals  and 
so  they  were  abandoned.  All  the  world 
was  charred  black  and  dusted  over  with 
gray  ashes.  Sometimes  we  found  a 
horse  which  had  foundered." 

The  interpreter  asked  him  other 
questions.  He  said  that  he  had  a  wife. 
He  had  left  her  at  a  refugee  camp 
while  he  had  gone  out  to  find  food  and 
water. 

"But  when  I  came  back  soldiers  had 
driven  all  before  them.  I  have  never 
seen  her  since.  There  were  no  tele- 
graphs, no  trains,  no  news.  The 
world  was  blank.  She  had  gone.  Days 
later  I  found  a  little  girl  of  five  in  the 
woods.  She  had  been  with  us.  But 
she  could  tell  me  nothing.  .  I  began  to 
forget  all  I  knew  of  my  profession.  I 
can  do  nothing  or  very  little  now.  All 
"range.  And  here  is  where  I  must 
—there  is  no  other  way  to  keep  life 
in  my  body." 

He  reached  for  his  bowl  of  soup  and 
stared  at  the  steam  which  arose  from  it 
as  if  the  vapors  were  those  ascending 
around  an  oracle  which  might  speak  of 
the  future. 

"The  peasants  suffer  most  in  body," 
said  the  Russian  nurse,  smoothing  her 
starched   white  headdress.     "But  the 
wiucated  persons  used  to  luxury  suffer 
more  in  the  mind.    I  have  heard  of  the 
"■'•ring   in    Belgium,   but   there,  at 
',  is  shelter  and  familiar  surround- 
Here  in  Russia  refugees  have 
driven  hundreds  of  miles  from  a 
which   few  will   ever  see  again, 
who  were  rich — landowners,  teach- 
and  professional   men   and  their 
wives  and  children — are  like  beggars  of 
the  trutter." 

"What  will  become  of  them?    No  one 
fan    say,"   replied   an   official   of  the 
'     artment  of  the  Interior.    "We  have 
'.   U}  arrange  colonies  in  Siberia. 

Siberian  members  of  the  Duma 
-  ed  us.    Some  of  those  who  acted 
*"  they  were  representatives  of  the 
-/ees  opposed  ns.    Some  money  has 
appropriated  for  relief.    Then  the 
—whatever  one  may  think  of  them 
'  issia — have  done  wonderful  things 
'Ip  their  own  kind.    We  want  to 
.  the  refugees  out  of  the  cities.  We 
t  tf)  be  shipping  carloads  to  Siberia. 
.  would  be  wisest." 

evening  I  went  to  supper  with 
a  flusHiari  family  in  Petrograd.  The 
other  guests  more  than  two  dozen  in 
number — were    grave    old    men  and 
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healthy  young  women.  Some  played 
violin,  'cello,  and  piano,  while  others 
chatted  in  corners.  There  were  music 
and  some  low  singing,  and  after  a  time 
nearly  all  joined  in  Polish  dances,  whirl- 
ing this  way  and  that  and  emphasizing 
the  rhythm  of  the  music  by  stamping 
the  feet.  Under  the  light  from  the 
chandelier  in  the  high  ceiling  it  was 
possible  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  that 
of  all  these  Polish  guests,  so  well  poised 
in  manner,  so  equipped  to  converse  en- 
tertainingly of  world-wide  affairs  and 
so  plainly  accustomed  to  luxury,  the 
clothing  was  shabby.  All  wore  an  air 
of  poverty. 

"My  friends  are  all  refugees  from 
Poland,"  said  the  hostess.  Besides  at- 
tending a  family  of  seven  children,  this 
hostess  has  a  position  of  importance 
as  the  statistician  of  one  of  the  large 
Government  bureaus;  she  represents  the 
large  class  of  Russian  women  who  are 
showing  more  ability,  more  skill  in  or- 
ganization, and  more  cool  constructive 
sense  than  any  like  class  of  Russian  men. 

"Refugees !" 

"That  stout  old  man  over  there  was 
one  of  the  large  landholders,"  she  said. 
"He  now  has  nothing.  Landholding  is 
a  business  in  itself.  He  has  no  train- 
ing for  anything  else.  What  can  he 
do?    Well,  you  see,  his  life  is  ended. 

"There  is  a  young  girl  with  the  mass 
of  golden  hair,"  she  went  on.  "She  has 
lost  all  the  members  of  her  family.  She 
was  engaged  to  a  young  officer.  He  was 
shot.  She  came  to  Petrograd  without 
so  much  as  an  extra  handkerchief.  She 
has  been  here  for  months  and  has  not 
seen  anyone  she  ever  saw  before  or 
heard  news  from  anyone  she  ever  knew. 
And  yet  she  can  laugh. 

"The  bearded  gentleman  who  joins 
in  none  of  this  merrymaking  is  a 
professor  from  Warsaw.    His  name  is 

 .    He  always  appears  to  be  deep 

in  thought.  He  is  a  learned  man,  but 
he  cannot  understand.  Some  think  he 
is  going  mad,  but  that  is  absurd.  He 
is  reflecting.  It  is  so  hard  to  have 
one's  country  destroyed  and  life  blown 
away  as  if  it  were  a  fine  powder  to 
disappear  in  one  puff  of  war.  Oh,  Mos- 
cow and  Petrograd  are  full  of  such 
refugees  with  their  brooding  minds." 

The  peasants  with  their  platter  faces 
sometimes  show  flashes  of  realization. 
Perhaps  no  peasants  are  as  meditative 
ns  the  Russians;  among  them  are  many 
illiterate  philosophers. 

One  of  these  sat  on  the  stone  curb- 
ing near  the  Warsaw  station  staring 
into  the  gutter  or  dully  watching  the 
new  regiments  of  tan-coated  soldiers 
who  were  drilling  in  the  square  under 
a  blinding  snowstorm. 

"You  see  there  is  a  man  who  cannot 
be  a  soldier,"  said  the  army  doctor  who 
was  with  us.  "He  is  knotted  by  rheu- 
matism. There  is  a  man  who  has  suf- 
fered pain,  I  tell  you." 

"Don't  sit  there,"  he  said  in  Russian. 

"Why not?"  asked  the  refugee,  caress- 
ing his  bandaged  legs  with  his  flannel- 
swathed  hands.    "The  snow  is  cool." 

He  spoke  again,  leering  at  the  doc- 
tor with  one  eye  closed. 

"What  does  he  say?"  I  asked. 

"He  says  there  is  no  past — there  is 
no  future,"  the  doctor  told  me.  "He 
says  that,  when  there  is  neither,  it  is 
wise  to  remain  seated." 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  misery  of  the 
great,  homeless  hordes  of  Russia,  the 
number  and  woe  of  which  have  never 
been  equaled,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  life  is  rubbed  out  behind  them  and 
that  they  stare  toward  Nowhere,  the 
hundreds  one  can  see  suffuse  a  kind  of 
a  glow.  I  think  it  is  the  glow  of  the 
human  instinct  to  keep  on. 

The  Spark  of  Hope 

THOUSANDS  of  square  miles  are 
empty  and  blackened  by  the  scorch 
of  war;  over  the  charred  country  lies 
an  unbroken  blanket  of  snow.  More 
persons  than  live  in  the  whole  of  Can- 
ada are  driven  haphazard  over  the 
Russian  plain  or  into  the  overloaded 
cities.  Some,  half  mad,  have  forgot- 
ten their  names.  These  millions  are 
almo.st  like  animals  pursued,  herded, 
driven,  desperate.  But  not  quite.  The 
millions — the  seven — the  ten — the  four- 
teen millions — whatever  one  may  guess 
— are  still  suffusing  a  glow  which  ani- 
mals could  not.  It  is  the  glow  of  hu- 
man instinct  to  press  on  toward  intelli- 
gent and  eternal  purposes. 

The  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  pig  lie 
down  and  die  on  the  Russian  roadway. 
It  is  only  the  refugee  who  reaches  the 
cities. 

The  refugee  is  often  nearly  an  animal, 
but  never  quite  an  animal;  the  refugee 
stripped  of  all  else  still  carries  with 
him  the  human  Will. 
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he  Doctor's  Story 

TJ>at  Coif  is  my  friend. 
It  proved  its  worth 
—  late    one  night 
when  1  was  on  a  call 
at  the  old  Bi^gs  place 
fen  miles  out--and  I 
K<"l^^n't  think  I  am  over- 
staring  it  when  I  say 
that  the  Colt  saved 
twg  lives  -  my  own 
my  chauffeur's." 


tVr/fr  lor  free  booklet 
"ffOK  ro  Shoot','and 
Catalog  So  1 4- 


ffc^^t  TO  make  a  Colt  safe 
^NT  FWArms  MFC  Co.  Hartford, Conn. 
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friter 

That  Brings  a  Bigger 

Day's  Work 
With  Nearly  a  Third 
Less  Effort 


All  Sales  Records  Broken 

More  Local  Agents  Needed  at  Once 


m  When  experts  first  saw  this  revolu- 

P  tionary  typewriter  they  predicted  that 

:  we  would  have  to  raise  our  price.  Yet 

li  tlie  public  would  freely  pay  more,  they 

g  declared,    to   secure   a   machine  that 

M  vastly  increases  any  typist's  output  and 

II  reduces  exertion  about  a  third. 

B  No  Price  Advance 

H  But  we  e(|ualizcd  the  extra  cost  to  us 

g|  —partly  by  simplified  coii- 

H  struction,  partly  by  quantity 

a  production.    Hence  we're 

1  selling  the  "NINR"  at  the 

^4  old-time  price  and  for  17 

@  cents  a  day  ! 

I  Agent's  Sample 

^  Anyone  who  has  use  for  a 

in  typewriter,   and  would  be 

'  williuK  to  take  orders  from 

y  the  sample  that  we  supply 

m  agents  on  attractive  terms, 

I"'  should  write  us  today  for 
"Opporliniity    Book."  It 
lells  all  about  our  exclusive 
agency  f)fFcr. 
^,illlillllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 


Features  That  Are 
Winning  Thousands 

N.  iv  111  Miiiiiiiil  Diiplcv- 
Shili  miiltij>lk'H  ipeed  uimI 
niHki'H  K.ii.  li  -  wi  itins  100 
per  cent  easier. 


Sel.'cllvp  Ci.lor  Attarh- 
niput  \vrlt»:«  twocoldi-sat  op- 
tion ami  iKTr<»riiiH  the  work 
of  a  upcclttl  cliirk  protector. 

20-rnpv  Muiilfol.l  Fiatnr.' 
—All-Color  Line  Killer— lu- 
Bnllt  Taliulalor. 

VUllilo  Down  -  glance 
rca.lllii:  anil  rKLN'TYrE  rv»t 
tlie  eyed. 

Sileiiee  rents  the  nerves 
and  brain, 

I.Uhlest  Standard  Touch 
renl H  the  ninflclen. 

Aiiloniallc  Spacer  reduces 
lal.or  II  lol  pii  vchU  niMake« 


Salesman,  storekeepers,  bankers, 
clerks,  ofhce  and  professional  men,  etc. 
— nearly  every  occupation  is  now  repre- 
sented in  Oliver's  world- wide  sales  army. 

No  Experience 

We  send  the  "Oliver  Si  hool  of  Prac- 
tical Salesmanship"  FREE.  Thus 
new  agents   can  soon  master  the 
methods   that   are    making  good 
money  for  scores  of  others. 

Apply  Today 

Thousands  are  writing  us.  Don't 
wait  till  some  other  wide-avvake 
pt-rson  is  awartled  tlie  vacancy 
where  you  Life's  prizescoine 

to  men  of  action.  .\o  obligation  — 
MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW! 


I THE  OI-IVEK  TTPEWKITER  CO. 
125&  Oliver  Tj'pcwi  iter  Bldg 


Chicago 
marked  in 


i: 


I 
I 

Oliver  Typewriter  b  uk  tie  luxe.  | 
I 


ISoihJ  free,  the  book  I  hav 
tlip  sqiiiire. 

|[~~|  "Opportunity"  with  Oliver 
I  I    agency  offer. 
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THERE  is  a  certain 
very  comforting 
feeling  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  the 
ownership  of  a  Delco 
Equipped  Car. 

The  simplicity  and 
ease  of  control — the 
quick  response  of  the 
starting  motor — the 
unfailing  efficiency  of 
the  generator — the 
amazing  flexibility  and 
reliability  of  the  igni- 
tion— the  sturdiness 
and  freedom  from  trou- 
ble of  the  entire  system 
all  appeal  strongly  to 
the  man  or  woman  who 
appreciates  the  supreme 
enjoyment  of  motoring. 

There  are  now  more 
than  325,000  thorough- 
ly satisfied  owners  of 
Delco  Equipped  Cars. 

The  Dayton  Engineering 
Laboratories  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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ELECTRIC  CRANKING  LIGHTING  IGNITION 
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0  AT  M  A  N 

Arizona's  New  Gold  Camp 

BY    JOHN    HOLLAND  KINKAID 


OATMAN.  the  new  gold  camp  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Arizona,  has 
been  enjoying  the  distinction  of  a  boom 
so  unique  that  it  will  add  an  interesting- 
chapter  to  the  history  of  mining  in  the 
United  States.  To-day  the  excitement 
is  making  a  new  altitude  record,  and  the 
rush  of  visitors  toward  this  center  of 
the  Tom  Reed  Gold  Roads  district  is 
greater  now  than  its  crowded  past  has 
yet  recorded. 

The  boom  comes  so  long  after  the 
creation  of  the  Nevada  mushroom  cities 
that  the  old-time  mining  men  had  given 
up  the  idea  of  there  ever  again  being 
a  rush  that  would  bring  them  together 
once  more  to  renew  old  friendships 
formed  in  the  hope-cities  of  the  past. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  dreams  of  fortunes 
underground  had  been  so  discredited 
that  the  power  to  lure  numbers  of  men 
and  quantities  of  money  into  the  waste 
places,  there  to  build  cities  on  futures, 
was  banished  forever. 

Then  came  the  first  gold  stampede 
and  the  first  gold  camp  Arizona  has  ever 
had.  Late  last  summer  the  news  went 
out  that,  over  in  the  River  Range  where 
the  Gold  Road?  and  the  Tom  Reed  mines 
had  been  turning  out  bullion  for  years, 
a  marvelous  strike  had  been  made  in 
the  United  Eastern.  The  story  passed 
from  man  to  man,  long  before  it  reached 
the  newspapers,  that  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  gold  had  been  blocked  out  in 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive 
bodies  of  ore  ever  found. 

That  was  enough.  Every  old-time 
miner  who  could  get  away  and  had  the 
money  to  take  him  there  headed  for 
Oatman.  Many  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, for  the  ancient  "desert 
rats"  soon  learned  that  a  mining  boom 
was  not  what  it  used  to  be,  and  that 
Oatman  is  the  place  for  big  men  and 
big  capital.  It  is  true  that  the  early 
comers  located  claims,  but  they  found 
out  that  a  large  amount  of  money  is 
required  for  development,  since  the 
values  lie  at  a  great  depth  underground, 
and  there  is  comparatively  little  on  the 
surface. 

During  the  autumn,  with  the  cooler 
days,  the  camp  took  on  increased 
activity.  Famous  financiers  soon  ar- 
rived or  sent  representatives.  Mine 
owners  who  had  studied  every  sort  of 
mineral  deposit  hastened  from  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Nevada,  Montana,  and 
Utah.  Among  those  who  became  in- 
terested in  what  promises  to  be  a  gold- 
bearing  zone  believed  to  be  wider  and 
far  richer  than  the  mother  lode  of 
California  are  Senator  W.  A.  Clark, 
John  Hays  Hammond,  D.  C.  Jackling, 
Frank  Keith,  Philip  Wiseman,  Seeley 
W.  Mudd,  Hayden,  Stone  &  Co.  of 
Boston,  and  the  United  States  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company. 

It  was  not  until  September  that  the 
residents  of  Oatman  woke  up  to  the 
V- r.wledge  that  the  boom  was  really 
Autostages  loaded  to  the  running 
ds  brought  in  passengers  from 
lies  on  the  California  State  line. 
.  from  Kingman,  the  railway  center 
for  freight  and  traffic  from  the  East. 
The  two  hotels,  which  were  merely 
miners'  boarding  houses  in  the  begin- 
ning, could  not  accommodate  the 
crowds,  even  though  rows  of  cots  were 
put  on  the  porches  and  finally  encircled 
the  entire  buildings.  Employees  of  the 
Tom  Reed  mine,  who  occupied  houses, 
sold  sleeping  privileges  on  verandas  and 


back  stoops.  Even  deserted  tunnels  and 
spaces  under  the  floors  of  the  houses 
and  stores  became  dormitories  with 
gunny  sacks  for  beds. 

Oatman  is  a  camp  of  practically  one 
street,  which  is  part  of  the  famous  Old 
Trails  highway.  Although  its  popula 
tion  was  doubling  and  trebling,  its 
buildings  for  a  long  time  did  not  mul- 
tiply, for  the  reason  that  most  of  the 
ground,  and  especially  that  in  the  busi- 
ness section,  belongs  to  the  mining  com- 
panies, which  object  to  selling  or  leasing 
it.  So,  although  the  population  grew 
steadily,  few  buildings  went  up  to  ac- 
commodate it.  Oatman's  population 
has  grown  from  five  hundred  to  three 
thousand.  During  December  new  resi- 
dents moved  in  at  the  rate  of  fifty  a 
day.  In  addition  to  this,  thousands  of 
visitors  come  and  go  constantly. 

On  December  28  the  Big  Jim,  owned 
by  one  of  the  new  companies  formed 
since  the  start  of  the  boom,  struck  an 
enormous  body  of  such  good  ore  that 
the  permanency  of  the  camp  was  even 
more  definitely  assured.  Practically 
the  whole  State  celebrated  the  news  of 
the  strike.  Needles  and  Kingman  were 
especially  hilarious,  and  Oatman  started 
the  new  year  in  a  riot.  Where  it  had 
boomed  to  bursting  before  it  now  burst 
into  booming.  At  present  there  are 
four  three-story  buildings  being  con- 
structed, to  say  nothing  of  two  hundred 
houses  in  course  of  erection,  but  the 
proudest  boast  is  a  restaurant  that 
seats  a  thousand  people.  At  the  rate 
that  men  are  pouring  in,  even  this  con 
struction  will  not  ease  the  overcrowded 
town. 

Yet  with  all  this  excitement,  which 
recalls  the  best  days  of  Leadville,  Nome, 
and  Goldfield,  the  old-timers  feel  that 
there  is  something  missing,  that  civ- 
ilization has  ruined  the  sport  of  gold 
hunting.  For  what  is  a  mining  camp 
without  a  saloon,  a  gambling  place,  or  a 
dance  hall? 

A  Boozeless  Boom 

OATMAN  is  the  first  mushroom  camp 
to  be  dry.  It  is  a  boozeless  boom. 
Arizona  now  has  a  prohibition  law  and 
the  new  camp  must  observe  it.  What  was 
once  the  popular  "Health  Office"  saloon 
is  now  the  thrice-prosperous  temple  of 
soft  drinks.  Here  the  Bryan  highball 
and  the  ice-cream  soda  cocktail  are 
served  over  an  impressive  bar  formerly 
familiar  with  whiskies  straight.  Where 
faro  once  beguiled  the  evening  hours, 
neglected  slot  machines  invite  experi 
ments  in  luck,  but  even  here  reform  has 
become  a  kill-joy.  Each  machine  bears 
the  sign : 

"Play  trade  checks  only." 
Thousands  have  visited  Oatman  in 
the  last  few  months,  many  motoring 
back  and  forth  from  Kingman,  which 
is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe. 
In  this  latter-day  mining  boom,  upon 
which  Progress  has  set  such  a  stamp, 
the  automobile  may  be  said  to  play  the 
most  important  part.  It  has  supplanted 
the  stagecoach  and  the  pack  mule. 
Autotrucks,  loaded  with  everything 
from  beans  to  bullion,  form  a  steady 
procession  on  the  dusty  roads,  and  cars 
of  all  types  hurry  past  them,  carrying 
passengers  anxious  to  see  the  district 
where  so  many  million  dollars'  worth 
of  ore  have  been  exposed,  and  so  many 
fortunes  are  in  the  making. 


An  Alaskan  World  Series 


Continued  from  page  11 


games  out  of  seven,  and  proved 
the  Braves  won  it,  but  still  he  was 
/ull-headed  he  wouldn't  admit  it. 
'/anted  to  play  it  all  over  again..  He 
1  it  wa.H  just  to  make  sure  we  played 
it  right  the  first  time.    I  ought  to  have 
had  more  sense,  but  I  tacklefl  him.  Wo 
went  along  peaceably  enough  in  the  first 
game,  making  the  plays  just  as  we 
agreed  the  first  time  until  it  came  to 
the  ninth  inning,  and  when  Hank  made 
that  home  run  he  said  Hank  couldn't  hit 
lJaus.tf   the  way  he  did  the  Athletic 
pitchers. 

He  argued  that  Dauss  wouldn't  use 
a  .=(low  ball  after  what  happened  to 
the  Athletic  pitchers  and  that  Hank 
m;>(\H  all  his  home  runs  off  slow  balls. 
'!ven  wantefl  U)  argue  that  Hank 
.'k  out  at  three  fast  ones,  low  and 


on  the  inside  corner  of  the  plate,  in- 
stead of  making  a  home  run. 

I  saw  there  wasn't  a  chance  for  me  to 
win  the  game,  and  I  let  him  have  it  in 
the  ninth,  4  to  2,  instead  of  losing  it  in 
the  seventeenth  like  I  did  in  the  first 
series  we  played.  Bucky  had  me  down 
with  my  head  jam  up  against  the  stove, 
and  I  thought  it  wasn't  any  use  to 
argue  with  a  fool  like  that. 

I WAS  going  to  quit  right  there,  be- 
cause it  ain't  any  use  arguing,  but  he 
kept  saying  that  if  I  refused  to  play 
I  forfeited  the  whole  series,  and  we 
started  the  second  game,  Dubuc  pitch- 
ing against  Tyler.  I  never  .see  him  so 
unreasonable.  We  had  four  fights,  and 
it  took  us  two  days  to  play  that  game, 
and  I  win  it. 


The  $100,000  Man  Who 

Went  to  School  Again 

This  IS  an  inspiring  story  of  a  big-minded  business  man— one  who  has  had  wide 
experience  and  has  a  huge  income.  He  realized  his  business  training  was  incomplete. 
For  a  year  he  left  his  business  to  learn  the  fundamental  principles  back  of  his  income  and 
his  experience  so  as  to  better  control  his  future.  The  problems  he  had  to  solve  in 
his  business  were  far  more  complicated  than  those  listed  below.  Such  questions  confront 
busmess  men  every  day.  If  any  man  cannot  answer  them,  however,  he  should  let  the 
story  of  this  business  genius  sink  in. 


By  comparison  of  a  series  of  fi- 
nancial statements,  can  you  tell 
whether  the  business  is  going  as 
it  should,  and  then  put  your  finger 
on  the  weakness  or  strength  ^ 
shown  • 

Can  yon  build  up  a  safe,  yet  ef-  f 
ficient  series  of  collection  letters  • 


Can  you  answer  a  letter  of 
complaint  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
complainant  aud  yet  pre-  *} 
serve  the  firm's  prestige    .  • 

Do  you  know  how  to  satisfy 
a  bank  as  to  your  deserving  f 
a  loan  • 


Do  yon  know  why  most  inexperi- 
enced  promoters  fail  in  trying  to 
raise  money  for  a  new  business, 
and  how  to  avoid  their  mistakes  * 

Do  you  know  what  facts  to  get 
in  order  to  figure  the  percentage 
of  its  sales  that  a  business  can  f 
afford  to  spend  for  advertising  * 


Many  Big  Men  Are  Doing  the  Same 


The  brainiest  men  in  America  today  are  doing  what 
he  did,  for  exactly  the  same  reason  he  did  it.  The 
only  difference  i.s,that  they  do  not  now  have  to  leave 
their  business  as  this  man  did.  Instead,  the  A  lexandet 
Hamilton  Institute  now  brings  this  business  training 
right  to  their  desks  or  their  home  reading  table. 

The  Advisory  Council 

Judge  E.  H,  Gary,  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation;  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  President  of  the 
National  City  Bank;  John  Hays  Hammond,  the 
great  engineer;  Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of 
the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce ; 
and  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the  statistician  and  econo- 
mist, compose  the  Advisory  Council. 

The  motives  that  prompted   more  than  35.000 


men  to  this  action;  how  they  are  profiting  by  it — 
and  how  you  can  profit  — are  explained  in  the  free 
book,  "Forging  Ahead  in  Bu.siness."  To  get  it 
clip  the  coupon  below. 

How  Men  Make  Good 

More  than  35,000  men  in  all  have  enrolled. 
What  our  Modern  Business  Course  and  Service 
has  done  for  its  subscribers  will  probably  never  be 
known  in  its  entirety.  But  daily  there  filter  into 
the  headquarters  in  New  York  many  intensely 
human  stones,  showing  how  men  are  helped. 

One  day  you  hear  of  a  brilliant  lad  of  twenty- 
two,  in  a  big  New  York  bank,  rising  to  a  $9,500 
job,  and  giving  credit  to  the  Institute  for  his  success. 

The  ntxt  day  a  factory  manager  writes  that  the 
Course  has  just  helped  him  save  his  firm  $7,000  a 
year  and  that  "a  iair  slice"  of  this  went  to  increase 
his  salary. 

The  next  day  a  man  in  a  Western  concern  tells 
how  he  saved  the  firm  $37,000  a  year  by  one  sug- 
gestion, and  what  happened  then  to  his  salary. 

These  areonly  typical  cases.  There  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  them  described  in  the  1 28  page  book,  "Forging 
Ahead  in  Business,"  which  we  will  send  you  free, 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 
283  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

1   Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business"  FREE 


Business 
Address  . 


^  Business 
'M    Position . 


RITE  YourName 
on  a  Postal 


and  get  our  New  1916  Incubator 
Book,  Free— Postpaid.  Describes 
wonderful  Sand  Tray  invention 
which  keeps  ctrprs  moist  and  Eddy 
Current  which  insures  best  ven- 
tilation.   Shows  why 

PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATORS 

"Hatch  Most  Chicks  That  Live" 

Send  for  this  free  book  and  see 
why  the  most  successful  poul- 
trymen  and  leading  agricultur- 
al collefrea  tiee  and  endorso  Prairie 
State    Incubators   and  BrooJers. 
P(H»k    also    containa    chapter  on 
hinp.     Rearing   and  Poultry 
FRI';E.    Sond  today. 
_  STftTE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1  27  Main  St..  Homer  City,  Pa. 


GiveYourFeetaFightingChance! 

Uncle  Sam's  board  of  .-\riiiy 
Surgeons  experimented  4 

years  with  2000  men  and  evolved 
a  wonderful  shoe  that  has  drum- 
med sore  feet  out  of  the  army. 


i-^  HatchinB. 
:JE-Dis..aBes-F 
i'i  PRAIRIES 


ARMY 


Most  scientifically  cuiiFtructed  outd'-">r 
flhops  in  the  world.  Every  man  who  wants 
til  keep  his  feet  easy  au.l  efficient— fnje 
from  corns,  stiff  joints,  inffrowins  naiU, 
;,'«lled  heels   and   blisters  —  should  wear 
Black  or  tan.  $5.W  a  pair,  prstjaM,  urthr^ueh 
dealers.    Catalor  Bbuira  a]:  stjles  {ib.'i)  to  96.ij*t,  in- 
cluding riscoliied.    state  ueual  size  and  width. 

Jos.  M.  Herman  Shoe  Co  .  608  Albany  BIdg..  Beslon 


Seat  Cover  Prices  Down  50^^ 

Give  your  car  that  touch  of  refinement,  luxury  and  distinction  added  to  any  car  by 
Globe  Seat  Covers,  Don't  pay  high  prices  or  have  Seat  Covers  made  to  order. 
Globe  Seat  Cover  prices  are  actually  50  fc  lower  than  all  others— 50,'^  less  for 
Seat  Covers  guaranteed  equal   in  every  way  to   the  highest  priced  kind. 

Buy  Direct — Save  Half 


Perfect  Fit  For  Any  Car 

Globe  Seat  Covers  are  made  from  correct  patterns. 
No  waiting  — no  alterations — no  mistakes.  We  guar- 
antee a  perfect  fit  for  any  model  of  an>  car. 

Write  For  Samples 

Send  name,  model  and  year  of  your  car  for 
prices  and  1 5  samples  of  waterproof  and  washable 
materials  with  handsome  Seat  Cover  Book.  When  you 
order  we  will  ship  on  approval— you  pay  if  satisfied. 

GLOBE  SEAT  COVER  CO.,  3 1  Hamilton  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis.  "''"'^;,a>7e"'ib?r'J!"°' 


Here  are  examples  of  how  we  undersell  others:  $40 
Chalmers  Seat  Covers  $20:  $50  Hudsons  $25:  $40 
Cadillacs  $20:  $30  Buicks  $15:  $27  Maxwells  $  1 3  50 
Other  cars  at  proportionately  low  prices.  We  sell 
direct — you  save  middlemen's  profit. 

Every  Car  Needs  Them ! 

Save  leather  upholstery — preserve  its  life,  elasticity, 
comfort.  Easily  cleaned— protect  clothes  against  soiling 


I'^r.-M,.li.    S,,.l(..,pn.,.a„lt..,  »l,le  L.-k  lei.  W.lle 
The  OhI..  Mnrhic  «■....   21  S.f  lo.el.nd  SI..  rl.|umUM.. 


imONEY-mAKING  POULTRY 

ir  nflw  book  for  1916  t^llR  ahoot  our  l^-ariinir  varieties  of 
111*  water  fn<tli.  alao  inruhntori-.  bri,o,Jrni*  jquabn. 
I  lliKh  quality  at  low  prirei..  31-1  year.       rjiJr  rnt«lo« 

Ih-i&E.  H.M.  JONES  CO,.  Boi96  ,  On  MoinM,  U. 
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58  years 

without  repairs — 


HERE'S  another  record  for  roofs  laid  along 
the  lines  of  The  Barrett  Specification. 

Think  of  it,  58  years  without  repairs — a  small 
roof,  it  is  true,  but  a  big  record. 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  will  always  last 
at  least  20  years  without  a  cent's  worth  of 
repairs — a  statement  that  is  surely  conserva- 
tive enough  when  cases  like  the  above  are 
considered. 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  give  longer  service 
than  any  other  kind;  they  take  the  base  rate  of 
insurance  and  are  approved  by  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories. 

Be  sure  to  read  Mr.  Cook's  letter  and  the 
special  note  underneath. 


A  copy  of  The  Barren  Specification  avill  be  sail  free 
on  request.    Address  our  nearest  office. 


We  advise  incorporat- 
ing in  plans  the  full 
wording  of  The  liari  ett 
Specification,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing. 

If  any  abbreviated 
form  is  desired,  how- 
ever, the  following  is 
suggested : 

ROOFING-  Shall  be 
a  ISarrett  Specification 
Roof  laid  as  directed  in 
printed  Specification, 
revised  .August  15. 1911, 
using  the  materials 
specified  and  subject 
to  the  inspection  rc- 
(.luirement. 


The 


New  York  Cbicaso 
Cleveland  Cinciuuati 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
THE  PATKRSON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited: 


Company 


riiiladelpliia 
PitlsburBh 
Salt  Lalie  City 
Montreal 


St.  I.ciins 

BirniiiiKliJiin 

i'eoria 


Halifai:,  N.  S. 


Sydney.  N.  S. 


10,000 Miles 
Guarantee  on 
BrictsonTires 


'  A  sppcitic  10,000  mile  written 
(niarantee  for  every  Brictson 
Tire  user.  Tire  economy  and 
protection  against  punctures, 
blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
son Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 

fjasoline  proof  and  wonder- 
ully  resilient  and  easy  riding. 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  out  at  our  risk  the  wonderful 
Bervice  qualities  of  Brictson  Pneuma- 
tic Tires.  Don'tpay  unless  satisfied. 
Write  today  for  details  of  Free  Trial 
Plan  anddL-scriptive  book. 

THE  BRICTSON  MFG.  CO. 
36  -36  Brictson  BIdg.  Brookings, S.D.^ 


77/ e  Pn/c  \^'innin^  Rods 

-isiin;;cttin(;arouiidtht-  fact 
that  "BK[STOL"  Steel  Fishing 
KihIs  have  established  their  over- 
whelniiiit,'  superiority  in  every 
Natioual  FIshiug  Contect  for 
the  last  4  years.  Their  strength; 
ability  to  Rtaud  the  strain  am) 
do  harti  work;  resiliency  in 
fiif  clihi;;  and  hanKingon  to  frame 
tiwli;  tticir  elegance  and  heauty; 
im  [  icJiiiil  reputation  for  tine  serv- 
irc,  and  everyMilng  else  make 
them  the  national  favorites. 
li.i.iMM)  denlerB  w\\  3«  diftorent  styles  of 
•■ifRlSTOT,"  Rods  rnriKiiiK  fmn  «:j  5U  to 
$2ri,0(»  euoli.  Kvprvone  giinrttntced.  If 
yuur  ilenlor  onn't  eiippl.v  ,V"h.  write  ub. 

Catalogue  Free 

New  Art  t'nlcn.lnr— Philip  R.  (iooflwin's 
fiiinoiiR  oil  paintinp.  ■■Team  Work,"  rejini- 
.iiK(<l  ill  riill  culors  In  a  I'Jlti  Calendar. 
Hcnt  onl.v  nn  rewipt  uflh  contR. 

. ,  56  Horton,   Briatol,  Conn. 


You  i;aii  make  bit;  mou^y  nu  »d  (llu^lrattir 
or  cartoonist  for  uewnpuper.-i  ortna(tiizinHB. 
My  practical  Bystem  of  personal  ir.div  idual 
l«i!ODB  mail  will  develop  your  taletil  .  Fifte<:n 
5caTB  tucceenful  work  for  o«ffBpaperB  and  manic 
zintufl  rjiialifiee  me  to  tench  you.  Copy  tb  la  sketch 
of  FrRflideDt  WilAon.  I.ct  m«  eeo  what  you  can 
40  with  it.  Send  it  to  me  with  Co  In  Btampe  and 
I  will  send  TOu  a  test  Iosbod  plat«,  also  collr-t:- 
tloD  of  drawinge  ebowlpg  pogsibllitieB  for  YOU. 

The  Landon  School  of  IlIuBtrating 
and  Cartooning 

H3f.  Sc-lK.lk-liI  Hldf.,    fir  V.  111!]. I,  O. 


Hatch  by  Electricity' 

Newcsl,  most  up-lo-the-miniile  Incubator.  OAKES  WONDFRFUL  , 
'Electric  Hen"  I'j;!;;™'''^,'",^,;;,  . 

ri!N.  All  iiirtiil.duiiblc  walls  an.llnsulti 
liiTKi.  zlnsH  t.i[i.  OalieB  famous  appli- 
.  EgK  tester  frco.  Worke  from  ot.iinary 
Hitht  8oi.ket.  t^afo.  eloan,  sum.  Costs  so 
little  to  run  jou  esn't  afford  to  tiothor  with 
(;rc«s.y  ■•smeilT"  oil  lamps.  Write  niiiok  for 
Look  ..r"Ki>cl»." 

Oahes  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  II.  Tiplon,  Ind. ' 

Kaatcrn  fJraucli,  Dept.  11,  64  Cliff  8t.,  Now  Vorli  Citj,  N.  V, 


Well,  we  played  all  through  January 
and  won  three  games  apiece.  Then  we 
started  the  deciding  game.  Bucky  had 
been  reasonable,  for  him,  but  the  min- 
ute that  game  started  he  commenced 
getting  fooli.sh.  He  might  have  known 
that  Rudolph  would  pitch  better  in  that 
game  than  in  the  other  two,  because  he 
had  learned  so  much  about  the  batters, 
but  right  away  he  started  arguing  back- 
ward about  how  Cobb  and  Crawford 
would  learn  to  hit  Rudolph,  and  he 
wanted  a  home  run  for  them  every  time 
they  came  to  bat.  I  turned  and  took 
his  own  argument  and  commenced  to 
claim  Hank  would  know  so  much  about 
Dauss's  pitching  that  he  would  make 
home  runs,  and,  doggone  it,  if  Bucky 
didn't  switch  and  claim  that  Dauss 
would  know  by  that  time  exactly  how  to 
pitch  to  Hank  and  that  Hank  wouldn't 
even  get  a  foul.  We  had  three  fights 
and  knocked  the  teakettle  off  the  stove 
and  bent  it  all  out  of  shape.  By  the 
afternoon  of  the  third  day  of  that  game 
I  had  Bucky  beat  two  runs  in  the  ninth 
inning,  one  out  and  no  one  on  the  bases. 
The  first  time  we  played  that  game  it 
was  Dauss's  turn  to  bat,  and  he  flied 
out  and  Bush  got  a  base  on  balls.  This 
time  Bucky  takes  Dauss  out  and  sends 
Kavanagh  to  bat  for  him,  claiming  he 
made  a  mistake  the  first  time  we  played. 
He  claims  a  hit  for  Kavanagh  and 
showed  the  averages  to  prove  he  was 
due  for  one.  Then  he  claims  that  pass 
for  Bush  again,  and,  being  reasonable, 
I  let  him  have  it.  Veach  went  out  just 
the  way  he  did  the  first  time,  and  I  saw 
why  Bucky  wanted  Kavanagh  to  make 
that  hit.  It  brought  Cobb  up,  and 
Bucky  claims  Ty  busted  one  against  the 
fence  and  won  the  game  right  there. 
We  argued  for  a  day  and  a  half  over 
that,  and  finally  compromised  on  a 
single,  and  he  claimed  both  runners 
scored,  and  we  argued  two  hours  over 
that,  Bucky  refusing  to  admit  that  the 
chances  were  Magee  throwed  Bush  out 
at  the  plate.  We  knocked  the  stove  over 
and  set  fire  to  the  shack  before  Bucky 
would  let  it  go  at  a  tie  in  nine  innings. 

After  that  Bucky  kept  claiming 
everything.  We  got  to  the  seventeenth 
inning  yesterday,  and  with  two  out  and 
Crawford  on  third  he  tried  to  tell  me 
Sam  stole  home  and  won  the  game. 
We  were  down  under  the  bunk  fighting 
and  I  had  my  knee  on  his  stomach  and 
was  winning  when  Lars  Peterson,  who 
was  mushing  up  from  Circle  to  his 
claim  on  Hoss  Creek,  broke  in  and  pried 
us  apart.  He  had  a  bundle  of  papers 
in  his  outfit,  and  we  grabbed  them  to 
see  how  the  series  came  out,  and  learned 
about  the  Red  Sox  and  Phillies  playing 
and  the  Red  Sox  winning. 

"Well,  Bucky,"  I  says,  "you  got  to 
admit  Boston  win,  anyhow." 

Bucky  was  sore.  He  looked  at  them 
papers  as  if  he  wanted  to  argue  with 
them  and  call  them  liars,  and  then  he 
says:  "If  the  Tigers  had  won,  they'd 
have  cleaned  the  Braves.  This  proves  it; 
didn't  that  bunch  of  cheap  bushers  down 
at  Philly  beat  them  out  of  the  pennant?" 

Naturally  that  made  me  sore  and 
started  the  argument  all  over  again. 
Yesterday  we  agreed  to  make  a  list  of 


our  bets  and  send  them  to  you  to^HlJ 

cide  for  us.  Here  they  are.  Bu^^ 
has  read  them  and  O.  K.'d  them: 

My  l^ad  malemute  against  two  o:; 
Bucky's  ti'berians  Gowdy  would  hav( 
made  a  home  run  in  the  first  game. 

(That's  a  cinch  for  me.) 

One  quart  of  nuggets  against  a  pin' 
of  dust  Cobb  wouldn't  have  got  threi 
hits  in  the  second  game. 

Ditto  that  Crawford  would  have  go 
throwed  out  twice  trying  to  steal. 

Ditto  that  Bush  wouldn't  have  drawr 
two  bases  on  balls  in  the  third  gam( 
off  James. 

MY  rifle  against  Bucky's  skis  thai 
Magee  would  have  hit  a  two-baggei 
in  the  third  game. 

Half  a  pound  of  dust  even  that  Gowdj 
would  have  hit  a  home  run  and  won  th( 
sixth  game. 

Three  bags  of  dust  against  Bucky's 
share  in  the  Frozen  Dog  claim  thai 
Crawford  wouldn't  have  taken  thre( 
bases  on  a  hit  to  the  right  field  fence 
in  Boston. 

Our  shares  in  this  spring's  clean-ur 
that  Detroit  wouldn't  have  won  four  ou1 
of  six  games. 

Our  deposits  in  the  bank  at  Seattk 
that  Magee  would  have  made  more  hits 
than  Cobb  in  the  series. 

Our  half  interests  in  this  claim  on 
the  series,  me  betting  on  Boston 
Bucky  on  Detroit. 

Bucky's  bearskin  coat  against  my  slec 
outfit  that  Cobb  wouldn't  have  stole  six 
bases  in  the  series. 

Them's  the  bets  we  agreed  to  have 
you  decide.  Bucky  also  bets  his  sealskin 
pants  against  the  diamond-studded  watch 
I  win  in  the  raflle  at  Dawson  that  you 
decide  in  his  favor.  Please  decide  by 
return  mail,  as  we  plan  to  come  out 
after  the  July  clean-up,  and  the  one 
that  loses  can't  come.  I'm  figuring  on 
a  big  time  on  Bucky's  share.  Respy, 
Lorenzo  Dow  (Cold  Hand)  Tucker. 
P.  S. — Don't  be  afraid  to  decide  hon-  . 
est.  Bucky  can't  come  if  he  loses,  and 
even  if  he  does  come  I'll  be  there  to 
see  you  get  a  square  deal. 

P.    S.   again.     That   leaves   Bucky  " 
only  one  pair  of  pants  and  two  shirts, 
but  don't  let  that  worry  you;  I'll  grub 
stake  him.  ^ 

ARBITRATION 

MR.  BRYAN'S  idea  of  arbitration  re- 
calls an  order  issued  by  the  general 
manager  of  the  Plant  System  during 
my  railroad  days  in  Florida.  There  had 
been  numerous  personal  difficulties  be- 
tween employees,  and  after  a  series 
of  fisticuffs,  knife  tests,  and  brickbat 
struggles.  General  Order  No.  69  as  fol- 
lows was  posted :  "Altercations  between 
employees  are  forbidden  from  this  date. 
In  case  of  dispute,  the  matter  must  be 
referred  immediately  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  division  for  adjustment." 

Several  days  later  the  superintendent 
of  division  received  this  message  from 
Miami :  "Struck  in  face  by  Watchman 
Mooney  on  Avenue  D.  What  must  I  do?" 
And  the  superintendent  of  division  wired 
back:  "Keep  off  Avenue  D!"       — H. 


After  the  War— What? 


Continued  from  page  12 


national  distresses,  have  no  bearing 
save  as  they  involve  the  physical  de- 
struction of  capital.  Residences  may 
have  been  looted,  but  this  loot  is  wealth 
east  of  the  Meuse  as  well  as  west  of  it. 
Machinery  may  have  been  shipped  home 
by  the  conquerors,  but  it  is  still  pro- 
ductive capital.  In  no  war  of  the  past 
have  the  needs  of  productive  power  been 
more  apparent  as  an  element  of  victory. 
Railroads  and  factories  are  too  valuable 
to  be  destroyed.  Germany  could  not 
afl!"ord  to  treat  Liege  as  Sherman 
treated  Atlanta.  Perhaps  Liege  was 
an  important  point  in  military  strategy. 
Certainly  it  was  an  important  point  in 
economic  strategy.  Whether  or  not  Bel- 
gium was  the  shortest  road,  it  was,  any- 
way, the  richest  road  to  Paris.  It  may 
be  asserted  that  if  forced  to  retreat 
the  Germans  will  devastate  Belgium  and 
then  the  Allies  will  ravage  Germany. 
These  are  predictions  too  far  from 
present  actualities  to  concern  us  here. 

War's  Stimulation 

LET  us  grant,  however,  genuine  de- 
i  struction  of  capital,  especially  in 
the  form  of  buildings,  and  adiversion  of 
other  capital  to  the  production  of  war 
goods  rather  than  to  the  increase  of 
comforts  of  peace.  Viewed  in  the  light 
of  previous  wars  such  loss  has  been 
light  compared  with  the  stupendous 
character  of  the  military  operations. 


Even  in  past  wars  the  rapid  recovery 
from  such  losses  has  always  occasioned 
surprise  to  most  observers.  The  rea- 
son for  the  recovery,  often  pointed  out 
but  as  often  forgotten,  is  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  our  economic  life 
wealth  is  being  constantly  consumed — 
i.  e.  destroyed — in  enormous  quantities 
and  as  constantly  replaced.  The  de- 
struction in  time  of  war  is  rather  differ- 
ent in  kind  than  in  amount.  Much  is 
destroyed  that  would  have  been  pre- 
served in  times  of  peace,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  is  not  consumed  which 
would  have  been  used  up  if  war  had 
not  come.  That  margin  between  maxi- 
mum production  and  minimum  con- 
sumption makes  it  possible  for  these 
losses  to  be  offset  during  the  very  war 
period  itself  by  a  more  Spartan  rigor 
of  life  on  the  part  of  the  people  affected. 
The  capacity  of  a  people  to  produce  as 
much  as  before  is  left  nearly  intact.  In 
another  place  I  have  ventured  to  say 
that  the  industrial  position  of  the 
Northern  States  was  as  advanced  in 
1870  as  it  would  have  been  had  there 
been  no  war.  The  reason  was  that 
sacrifices  of  comfort  were  made  in  this 
decade  which  would  not  have  been  made 
had  peace  prevailed. 

Lest  such  assertions  may  seem  to 
offend  against  elementary  principles 
of  political  economy,  and  to  represent 
only  a  personal  vagarv,  let  me  cite  the 
authority  of  John  Stuart  Mill.    One  of 
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THE  initial  cost 
of  The  Florsheim 
Shoe  may  be  a  trifle 
more  than  the  ordinary 
shoe  but  the  greater 
satisfaction  you  get  in 

style,  cf-mfort  and  service 
prove  from  the  first  to  the  last 
day's  wear  that  Florsheims 
cost    less    in    the  end 

$5 — $6— $  V 

Ask  the  Florsheim  dealer 
for  the  style  you  prefer. 
Look  for  name  in  shoe. 

"Styles  of  the  Times"  {Free 
Booklet)  and  name  of 
local  dealer  on 
request. 

The 
Florsheim 
Shoe  Co. 

Chicago, 
U.  S.  A. 


IMOSLER^ 

VESUVIUS 
Plug 


"THEINOESTflUCTIBtE  PIU6" 
Guaranteed  to  outlast 
the  motor 

TTin  Plu;;  that  inerts  the 
retjnircmpTitfl  of  the  modem 
motor  —  it  devrlopfl  all  the 
power.  $1.00  earh,inround 
metal  box.  Book  "Moeleron 
Spark  Plags" — wnt  free. 
A.  R.  MOSLER  4  CO. 
New  York,  New  York 


To  Make  Money 

'  n't  be  content  to  plod  along  on  a  small  salary, 
■Impendent,    tioin  the  lir*;  rftpairini^  buHinetM.  Oru- 
rnfu\p.  $45  the  flrttt  day  hf.  re';civerl  his  outfit.   No  i-x- 
needed-    We  leach  you  how. 

(3   Tire  Repair 
Outfit  $60 


ImproTed  Wrapped  Tread  Method 
us«d  by  Tire  Manafactorert 

.  w.rk  •■•  tli<^  l.lx  hlirli 

I  villr«rilxfrit(  fMitfllN.     A  tKiyrmi 
fl'R  th*!  »ii)y  vril<-aTil3^r  IIihC 


1.1,- 


lire  a  llr 


r^*  lift  watrhliiic  or  ref[iiUtlli]£. 

*  to  Op.-n  a  Tire  R«*palr  Khop," 
:i«  h(iw  lo  mak^  tilt;  moiiey. 
'  4»la7.    Writ*.  'iMl'k, 

C.  A.  3HALER  CO. 
1100  4th  S(.  Waupun.Wia. 


wm  B  M  ^Learn  4f  Home 

H       ^^^^^^B  Become  an  L.  L.  B. 

^^^A  ^B^^ft^H      new  modern  method^ 

^^^^B  ^^B^^H Endor^ofl  hy  Benf:h  anM  liar, 
^^■a  ^^H^B         ^■Oaarant'-rrl  BHtinfantory  or 
^^^BIH^^BIH  ^Vyoor  morif '7  r<'(un'l<;<J.  WriUi 
far  1rm»  book,  and  Sr^  'ial 
Infrn^rtri/yrj  OffoT  which  iroU  the  cwt  of  lyow  train  inn  to 

»iit«lli-ntltr  low  norM.    Th«  ofT.r  is  lirrnt"!     Writ«  at  r.n<:«. 

Illinois  Corrospondene*  School  of  Law 

Dept.  330  Th«  lloo(«ry,  Chlcaso 


r  siraet.  New  VerK 


PATENT 


■tr      r  hrip 

•KHtRn  n. 


ABLE  tDFA.S  WANTED.  Man.i 
f«Miir'-r-  wfint.  ^^wi-n  I'nt'^ntw.  Hpnd 
f'lr  Z  tr*'f  horiku  ;  inv#'Tif »f,n*  wnntfi], 
',11  m»rlr''t  V'H''  invr-nlion  wif.h'.iif  r-hofjf. 
intli.*,   II  Oe«a  BUn.,   Waaliln«Uni,   b.  C 


the  most  famous  chapters  of  his  great 
treatise  published  in  1848  is  entitled 
"Fundamental  Propositions  Respecting 
Capital."  The  third  of  these  proposi- 
tions is  that  capital,  though  saved,  is 
constantly  consumed.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  he  says  that  this  propo- 
sition explains  a  nation's  capacity  to 
recover  quickly  from  the  effects  of  war, 
a  capacity,  he  says,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  "sterile  astonishment." 
After  seemingly  terrible  devastation,  in 
a  few  years  everything  is  much  as  it 
was  before.    Mill  says: 

"There  is  nothing  at  all  wonderful  in 
the  matter.  What  the  enemy  have  de- 
stroyed would  have  been  destroyed  in 
a  little  time  by  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves; the  wealth  which  they  so  rapid- 
ly reproduce  would  have  needed  to  be 
reproduced  and  would  have  been  repro- 
duced in  any  case,  and  probably  in  as 
short  an  interval.  Nothing  is  changed 
except  that  during  the  reproduction 
they  have  not  now  the  advantage  of 
consuming  what  had  been  produced 
previously.  The  possibility  of  a  rapid 
repair  of  their  disasters  mainly  de- 
pends on  whether  the  country  has  been 
depopulated.  If  its  effective  popula- 
tion have  not  been  extirpated  at  the 
time,  and  are  not  starved  afterward, 
then,  with  the  same  skill  and  knowledge 
that  they  had  before,  with  their  land 
and  its  permanent  improvements  un- 
destroyed,  and  the  more  durable  build- 
ings probably  unimpaired,  or  only  par- 
tially injured,  they  have  nearly  all  the 
requisites  for  their  former  amount  of 
production.  If  there  is  as  much  of  food 
left  to  them,  or  of  valuables  to  buy 
food,  as  enables  them  by  any  amount 
of  privation  to  remain  alive  and  in  work- 
ing condition,  they  will  in  a  short  time 
have  raised  as  great  a  produce  and  ac- 
quired collectively  as  great  wealth  and 
aa  great  a  capital  as  before." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  main  prob- 
lem of  recuperation  is  to-day  prac- 
tically as  Mill  put  it  hypothetically ; 
the  problem,  namely,  as  to  whether  the 
warring  countries  will  have  been  de- 
populated to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
a  normal  resumption  of  economic  pro- 
duction impossible.  It  has  already  been 
claimed  above  that  the  war  can  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time  longer  before  the 
toll  of  death  exceeds  the  reserve  labor 
power  of  the  populations  involved.  This 
is  more  clearly  true  of  the  Allies  than 
of  the  Central  Powers.  Consider  the 
matter,  however,  from  another  point  of 
view.  Despite  the  millions  of  men  under 
arms,  agriculture  and  industry  still  con- 
tinue among  the  belligerents.  They  do 
manage  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves, 
to  warm  their  houses,  and  even  have 
some  homely  joys.  Even  Germany 
keeps  up  a  vigorous  industrial  activity, 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  British  fleet, 
would  be  ready  to  send  us  dyes  and  toys 
and  many  other  things  as  well.  We  have 
shipped  enormous  quantities  of  goods  to 
Europe,  but  except  in  the  case  of  a  very 
few  commodities  these  have  been  but  a 
trifling  percentage  of  the  European  con- 
sumption. When  the  American  Woolen 
Company  announced  in  October  that  it 
had  received  orders  for  $22,000,000 
worth  of  goods,  this  meant  only  5  cents 
per  capita  of  the  belligerent  population. 
If  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion without  an  exhaustive  drain  on 
industrial  workers  now  employed,  there 
will  be  a  return  of  millions  into  the  in- 
dustrial field  to  take  up  the  great  task 
of  producing  that  surplus  necessary  to 
restore  some  measure  of  the  earlier 
standard  of  life  and  meet  the  coming 
demand  for  taxes. 

Dangers  We  Face 

A DISTINGUISHED  English  philos- 
opher and  mathematician,  the  Hon. 
Hertrand  Russell,  recently  said:  "If  the 
war  continues  much  longer,  all  the  men 
in  Europe  between  twenty  and  forty 
will  be  dead  or  disabled;  the  ones  who 
return  from  the  war  will  .  .  .  have  lost 
energy  and  initiative  and  will  drift 
through  life  helpless  and  listless.  The 
next  generation  will  be  educated  by 
those  who  are  no  longer  vigorous.  It  is 
likely  that  pestilence  will  carry  off  a 
large  proportion  of  the  civil  population. 
.  .  .  A  large  proportion  of  those  who 
return  from  the  war  will  become  crimi- 
nal or  drunken.  All  this  must  be  obvious 
to  anyone  who  has  reflected  upon  the 
economic  condition  of  Europe  after  the 
war." 

Such  a  prediction  is  not  supported  by 
sane  reflection,  still  less  by  past  ex- 
perience. Similar  prophecies  were  marie 
at  the  time  of  our  Civil  War.  Again  let 
me  repeat  that  anything  may  happen  if 
the  war  continues  a  decade  and  that  it 
can  be  fought  to  the  point  of  utter  ex- 
haustion. But  if  it  should  cease  within 


Stored-Up  Miles 
of  Boat  Rides 

Long,  healthful  hours  of  water  sport, 
are  yours  in  the  Evinrude.  Where  you 
will  and  when  you  will,  in  any  row- 
boat  or  canoe,  on  ocean,  lake  or  river'  No 
more  rowing — you're  captain,  not  crew.  Just 
a  turn  of  the  flywheel,  and  you're  off  for  a 
cruise,  with  no  dread  of  a  long;  row  home  again. 


DETACHABLE  ROWBOAT  &  CANOE  MOTORS 


There's  more  speed,  more 
power,  in  the  new  Evinrude 
Four-Cycle  Twin— a  two 
cylinder  motor  that  runs 
smoothly  and  quietly,  with 
almost  no  vibration. 
There's  more  speed,  too, 
and  other  improvements,  in 
the  Single  Cylinder  Models 


for  1916.  The  Evinrude 
Magneto  —  Built-in  Fly- 
Wheel  Type  —  is  entirely 
insulated  and  water- 
proofed, furnishing  perfect 
ignition  at  high  or  low 
speed,  no  matter  how  heavy 
the  rain  or  how  drenching 
the  spray 


EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO. 

331  Evinrude  Block  Milwaukee, Wis.,  U.S.A. 

Over  60,000  Sold. 

Distributing  J  69  Cortlandt  St.,  NewYork  436  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kbanchks    \  214  State  St., Boston,  Mass.    Fmnt  &  Morrison  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Evirvrudin.g- 
Is  Rowboat 
■•Moioring" 


a  post 
card  will  bring  V 
you    the  1916  \ 
Evinrude  catalog- 


The  Right  Delivery  Body 
for  your  Ford 

Highland  standard  bodies  are  built  by  men  who 
have  been  studying  delivery  problems  for  years. 
They  give  you  the  maximum  of  load  space  with  the 
minimum  of  strain.  They  are  sturdy,  durable, 
stylish.  There  are  no  better  bodies — -and  thous- 
ands of  owners  tell  us  that  judged  by  the  test  of 
service  there  are  no  cheaper  ones. 

Larger  Bodies,  Too 

For  larger  truiks  there  is  also  a  full  line  of 
standard  llighlancl  bodies— each  the  best  that 
experience  can  build  for  its  particular  work.  Many 
leading  truck-makers  prefer  to  sell  Highland  bodies 
— they  know  that  the  quality's  there. 

It  will  pay  you  to  insist  on  a  Highland  body 
when  buying  any  truck. 

"Body  Blows" — Sent  Free 

Writeforit — it's  full  of  meat  about  body-build- 
ing, good  and  bad. 

Tell  us  the  body  you're  interested  in  and  we'll 
be  glad  to  send  photographs  of  the  standard 
Highland  that  fills  the  bill. 

The  Highland  Body  IVIfg.  CompaDy 

301  Elmwood  Place  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

DEAIJCRS— The  demand  for  Highland  standard 
advertised  commercial  bodies  is  country-wide, 
and  increasing.  Write  for  our  dealer  proposition. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 
AT4%  INTEREST 


No  maVtr  how  far  yor  live  from 
Cleveland  you  cnn  open  a  Saviniii 
AccoDDl  »f  4%  Compound  lolereil 
with  this  larce,  lafe  bunk. 

Send  today  for  our  booklel  "F" 
Fiplnininir  our  ijileni  of  receivini 
dfpnititii  by  mftil. 


THEClTIZENSSAVINGS&TRUStCO. 


Everyday  uses  for 

Montague  ADDRESSORS 

on  Any  Mailing  List  of  One  Hundred 
to  One  Million  Names  of 
Customers,    Accounts,    Members,  Subscribers 
Correspondents,    Agents,     Employees,  Tenants 
Prospects,   Voters,   Stock-Bond- Policy  Holders 

Addressing 

Envelopes,  Cards,  Tags,  Labels  and  'Wrappers 

Heading-up,  Dating,  and  Filling-in 

Statements  of  Account,      Form  Letters,  Circulars; 

Tinie,  SIiop^  Record  or  Report  Cards 
Premium,  Dues,  Assessment.  Dividend  and  Meeting 
Notices^  Bills,  Stafenirnts  or  Rereipts 
Rent,  Light,  Water  and  Telephone  Bilk 

Filling-in  or  Listing 

Pay  Roll,  Dividend,  Assessment,  Hate,  Route  and 
Collection  Slwetg,   Checks,   Tick-ets   and  Vouchers 


For  Every 


Banker 
Broker 
Merchant 
Manufacturer 
Deal 


Water&Lgt.  Co.  Publisher  Chih 
Telephone  Co.  Advertiser  Lodge 
Transport'nCo.  Association  Society 
Insurance  Cf).  Printer  Church 
Organizatitin  Laundry  School 
Aiient  (Re-In,)   Municipality       Hotel    '  Theatre 

At  one-fifth  to  one-fiftieth  cost  and  time 
of  pen  or  typewriter, 

w  ith  ribbon-print  of  upper  or  double-cnse  type  and 
hand,  foot  or  motor  addressors  at  to  $1,51X1.(10 

to  best  serve  each  purpose  and  size  list. 

Catalogue  or  Demonstraiion  Free 


MONTAGUE  MAILING  MACHINERY  CO, 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE,  U  S.  A. 
nniiiehes  in  I'rinciinil  filies 
IMmii'rrK  In  llniid  anil  lllhhiiii-rrint  AdilriAKlni:  narhlnpK 


Rider  AGENTS  Wanted 

iS  each  t.iwn  <<'  ri.ie  and  9lio>v  a  new  1916 
model  "RANGER"  bicycle    Write  for  out 
\  npi  riiil  I'if'  r  "U  II  sttiiiplo  to  liitroiluce. 
'     OELIVCRCB  FREE  oD  approval  and  30 
'  days' trial.  Slnd  for  bin  free  catalog  and 
I  pariic  ularti  of  mnst  marvelous  qffer  ever 
niadi'  oo  a  bicyi  le.   You  will  be  aatomshecl 
at  our  low  pricea  and  remarkablft  terms, 
94  8TVI.E8,  sIzoB  and  colors  In  Kani!<  r 
bicycles.    Must  eoniiiletp  line  In  America. 
Oilier  iruaranteed  models  »l  I. or>.  Ht.75  and 
'  1-17. <•>().   A  few  B<iod  pocond-band  blcycloe 
?  taken  In  trade,  ».l  to  »«  to  clear. 
'    Tiroa,  lamps,  nlicelH,  anndrlec  porta,  and  all 

t.ievc-le  HIlpplleH  nl  Itnlf  llRtKll  prii-ea.    Do  not  buy 

iMiiil  yiHi  Kit  our  cataloe  and  oirera.    11  ri^r 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  N-54.  CHICAGO 
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TRUCK  TIRES 

A 1 3-ton  girder  for  the  world's  largest  telescope  being 
carried  by  Firestone  Tires  on  a  truck  to  the  top  of 
Mt.  Wilson,  Calif. — a  nine-mile  climb  with  a  one-mile  rise. 

Conditions— frightful  grades;  narrow,  twisting, 
rocky  trails  bordering  2000-foot  chasms.  Gross  weight  of 
truck  and  girder  16>^  tons. 

No  skids  or  slides,  perfect  traction,  and  tires  still  good  for 
full  mileage!  The  tires  that  stand  up  under  such  gigantic  strain  prove 
the  "  good  measure"  value  which  your  conditions  demand.  Consult 
our  transportation  engineers  regarding  your  delivery  problem. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

"America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 
AKRON,  OHIO— Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


SelfSiariin^ 


the 
latest 
improvement  in 

Operates  from  ^rOWhottt motoVS 

the  seat  without 
touching  the  fly-wheel 

The  Great  K"  O  R  A  N  Rowboat 
2-Cylinder  V%\jal\V\     Motor  . 

The  original  Z-cyliniler  rowboat  motor 

New  features, including  starter,  tilting 
device,  multiple  speeds,  and  roanyothers. 
Smooth  running  and  speedy.  Winner 
of  races  even  under  handicaps. 

Does  not  shake  the  boat 

Opposed  cylinders,  firing  simultaneously. 
Bbsomtely  remove  vibration.  Own  a  Koban 
and  you'll  have  a  real  engine.  Catalog  free. 
Agents  and  dealers  write. 

Koban  Mfg.  Co., 264So. Water  Sl.,MilwaQkee,Wis. 


I7OR  the  long  drive, 
^  perfect  approach ,  the  deadly  \ 
putt,  depend  upon 

Burke  Grand  Prize 

Golf  Clubs 

Awarded  first  prize  Panama  Exposi- 
tion. All  Burke  Clubs  are  fitted  with 
the  world  famous  Burke  Shaft— the 

standard  of  American  and  European  professionals 
and  makers.  "90%  oftheclubis  in  theshaft" 
— remeniV>er  that — and  insist  upon  Burke.  Write 
£or  the  Burke  Catalog  and  Golfers*  Guide. 

The  Burke  Golf  Co..44Maiiniiig  St.,  Newark,  0., 


Since  1881 


the  emblEm  of 
j_     restful  peace 

E.Rosenfeld  &Co.  Baltimore  and  New  York. 


Containing 
by  the  National_ 
laws.  Lead, 
or  sam 
FARWEi 


N. 
UINE 

required 
Law  and  State 
For  book 

.  Watertown,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  MAN  WOULD  DIE  IN  THE  FIRST  ALCOVE 


Just  write  your  name  and 
address  in  the  margin  be- 
low, so  that  we  can  mail 
you  the  free  Harvard 
Classics  booklet  we  arc 
sending  Collier's  readers 
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fl.v  from  (lawn  to  ilarii 


KniiTHoii  Baf*I:  "There  are  griO.OOO  volimicH 
al  i'ariH.  If  a  man  wen-  to  rcafnii/iiisdio 
f-.r  Bixty  ycarH,  lie  would  <ilp  in  the  first  ale 
A  few  hoiMK  in  earh  year  anil  only  a  few  yearn  of  a  lifetime  are  all 
any  of  jix  ha»  in  whieh  to  rea'l.  The  loolisli  nian  wastes  all  his  few 
hours  with  the  merely  cjihemeral  books  whieh  the  Bolirt  Intlcmenl 
of  men  has  already  rejeelcrl.  The  wise  man  wcleomes  the  oppor- 
tnnity  to  he  guiilert  hy  Dr.  Kllot  on  hooks,  as  he  woiilrl  wi  leome  the 
a.lvi.  e  of  any  creat  authority  ami  B|)eeiall8l  on  law,  or  nu  .Meine, 
What  treasures  nf  enlerlalnnienl  and  mental  xrr.wlh 
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for 
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COLUKK'8,  ilO  Weal  Tliirtc 


free  hooklet  we  ll  ffladlv 
nth  Street,  NEW  YUIIK. 


the  next  twelve  months,  the  United 
States  would  face  no  such  stricken  and 
disheartened  Europe  as  this  writer 
portrays.  On  the  contrary,  we  would 
face  a  grave  and  determined  Europe, 
made  serious  by  her  awful  experience, 
accustomed  to  sacrifices,  to  economy  and 
to  strenuous  exertion,  and  grimly  re- 
solved to  repair  the  ravages  of  war 
and  restore  her  commercial  power. 

Such  a  situation  has  been  recently 
described  by  a  leading  American  diplo- 
matist as  "an  impending  danger  to  the 
Republic."  It  certainly  is  one  demand- 
ing grave  consideration.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  panic  or  the  extreme  forms 
of  action  born  of  panic.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  American  business  man 
should  not  allow  himself  to  live  in  a 
fool's  paradise.  Strong  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  by  bankers  and  by  commercial 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  improve 
the  present  opportunity  for  the  exten- 
sion of  our  foreign  and  especially  our 
South  American  trade.  The  belligerent 
nations,  however,  are  not  blind  to  the 
situation  and  are  already  planning  their 
organization  for  the  coming  campaign 
in  that  quarter.  This  seems  to  be  true 
especially  of  the  Germans,  but  we 
should  not  concentrate  our  gaze  too 
much  on  that  people.  Dr.  Hill,  in  the 
article  just  referred  to,  deals  only  with 
the  German  economic  organization  as 
an  impending  danger.  What  reason  is 
there  to  suppose  that  the  competition 
of  England  will  not  be  even  more 
prompt  and  vigorous?  It  must  be  evi- 
dent that  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
France  after  the  war  must  do  every- 
thing to  develop  their  trade  in  neutral 
markets.  And  better  than  all  collective 
activities  is  the  individual  capacity  to 
deliver  cheap  goods.  In  the  meantime 
our  own  market  will  be  the  greatest 
neutral  market  of  all.  Assuredly  we 
want  an  active  trade  with  Europe,  but 
we  want  to  know  what  form  it  will  take 
and  make  sure  that  it  does  not  have  a 
disorganizing  effect  upon  our  own  in- 
dustries. Certainly  the  demand  for 
many  of  our  products  will  continue  ac- 
tive in  the  new  European  reconstruc- 
tion. It  is  equally  certain  that  the  de- 
mand for  others  will  cease  and  large 
quantities  of  manufactures  be  offered 
here  at  cost  prices.  Our  own  costs  will 
doubtless  be  inflated — due  to  the  active 
demand  for  goods  and  labor  now  in 
progress.  Will  foreign  costs  be  also 
relatively  raised?  This  question  requires 
a  brief  word  about  the  effect  of  taxes 
and  the  probable  course  of  immigration. 

By  far  the  major  part  of  the  war 
loans  so  far  have  been  raised  within 
the  borrowing  countries.  What  will  be 
their  effect  on  industry  and  prices?  It 
seems  to  be  thought  in  some  quarters 
that  this  burden  of  taxes  must  be  added 
to  costs  and  will  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
industrial  expansion.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  the  amount  of  outstanding  bonds 
in  a  country  like  Germany,  say,  repre- 
sents only  relations  of  ownership.  In- 
dustrial productivity  depends  on  num- 
bers, skill,  resources,  machinery,  and 
the  like.  Directly  the  question  of  debt 
and  taxes  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Indirectly  it  has;  and  we  must  recog- 
nize, secondly,  that  this  very  burden 
may  lead  to  a  more  rapid  recovery  of 
productive  power.  A  debt  is  like  any 
other  obstacle;  it  can  be  a  spur  to  in- 
creased effort  or  the  cause  of  despair 
and  listlessness.  It  is  the  same  with  a 
nation  as  with  an  individual.  When  not 
overwhelming,  taxes  are  an  obligation 
that  must  be  met  and  which  necessitates 
harder  effort  and  greater  economy. 
They  must  come  out  of  the  incomes  of 
employer  and  employed,  and  for  that 
reason  the  productive  capacity  must  at 
all  hazards  be  kept  up.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  bondholders  will  be  more  sav- 
ing than  those  from  whom  the  taxes  are 
drawn.  In  that  case,  while  the  sacri- 
fice will  be  a  severe  burden  on  all 
classes,  and  necessitate  the  abandon- 
ment of  luxuries  and  many  comforts,  it 
will  lead  to  a  more  rapid  increase  of 
capital.  Just  how  the  annual  output  is 
distributed  is  a  problem  for  each  nation 
at  home  or  for  the  humanitarian  in 
general.  The  problems  which  interest 
the  American  business  man  who  faces 
foreign  competition  are  what  the  total 
national  output  will  be,  under  what 
conditions  it  will  be  produced,  and  how 
great  a  surplus  will  be  available  for  ex- 
port at  low  prices.  On  all  these  mat- 
ters the  burden  of  taxation  will  almost 
assuredly  work  to  increase  the  intensity 
of  competition  rather  than  diminish  it. 
Goods  must  be  produced  and  sold  in 
large  quantities,  and  foreign  markets 
must  be  regained,  since  taxes  must  be 
paid.  If  the  debt  proves  so  great  that 
it  seems  to  have  a  disheartening  effect 
on  industry,  the  payment  of  interest 


will  be  su.spended  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Default  is  better  than  destruction,  and 
destruction  means  ultimate  and  com- 
plete default. 

Grave  Immigration  Problem 

WHAT  will  be  the  effect  of  these  condi- 
tions on  European  migration  into 
this  country?  For  confusing  divergence 
of  opinion  on  this  question  the  general 
reader  does  not  have  to  go  to  different 
authorities.  He  needs  only  to  read  two 
articles  by  the  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration at  the  port  of  New  York.  In 
the  November  "Review  of  Reviews,"  Mr. 
Howe  pictures  such  a  demand  for  labor 
in  Europe  after  the  war  that  wages 
will  be  very  high,  the  labor  group  will 
be  in  the  ascendant  politically  and 
economically,  and  migration  will  not 
only  be  checked  but  the  tide  may  turn 
from  America  to  Europe.  In  "Scrib- 
ner's"  for  the  same  month  he  limits 
these  favorable  conditions  of  labor  to 
such  countries  as  England,  Germany, 
and  France  (from  which  we  receive 
but  a  handful  of  immigrants).  He 
then  portrays  conditions  of  destitution 
and  burdensome  taxation  in  those  coun- 
tries from  which  we  receive  most  of 
our  immigrants  which  will  drive  the  dis- 
heartened and  helpless  in  such  vast 
numbers  to  our  shores  that  we  are  likely 
to  face  "the  gravest  immigration  prob- 
lem in  our  history."  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  that,  in  the  past,  European  wars 
have  always  been  followed  by  emigra- 
tion to  this  country  by  many  who  have 
become  homeless  or  impoverished,  or 
who  wished  to  flee  the  economic  burden 
of  the  reconstruction  period.  The  same 
may  fairly  be  expected  after  this  war. 
Despite  the  terrible  loss  in  numbers, 
there  will  be  such  a  labor  reserve  to 
call  on,  such  need  of  production  in  fierce 
competition  for  the  world  market,  and 
such  a  burden  of  taxation  that  the  con- 
dition of  labor,  even  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries,  will  not, 
for  some  years  at  least,  be  one  to  arouse 
envy  on  the  part  of  labor  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Patriotism  will  stand  the 
strain  of  tremendous  sacrifice  of  life 
and  property  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle 
for  existence.  But  when  "the  tumult 
and  the  shouting  dies"  it  is  hard  to  pay 
taxes  year  after  year  with  patriotic 
fervor.  Furthermore,  the  patriotic  spirit 
is  not  strong  among  a  large  part  of  our 
usual  immigrants.  It  is  not  likely  in  any 
case  that  we  shall  receive  immigrants 
from  western  Europe.  If  such  a  move- 
ment should  start,  it  would  quite  likely 
be  stopped  by  government  action  at 
home.  Normally  most  of  our  immi- 
grants come  from  Italy,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  the  Balkans.  Barring  the 
Italians,  most  of  these  are  from  a 
subjected  or  at  least  nondominant  por- 
tion of  the  population.  The  Jews  of 
Russia  and  the  Poles  and  Slovaks  of 
Austria  will  feel  no  moral  or  racial 
obstacle  against  migrating  to  happier 
lands.  Whether  in  the  end  Bulgaria 
annexes  Serbia  or  Serbia  annexes  Bul- 
garia, there  will  be  an  oppressed  popu- 
lation eager  to  escape.  It  may  be,  as 
Mr.  Howe  seems  to  think,  that  there 
will  be  some  revolutionary  change  in 
the  movement  of  migrating  people.  I 
may  also  happen  that  the  normal  emi 
gration  to  this  country  will  be  renewed 
In  the  absence  of  conclusive  reasonin 
otherwise,  this  would  seem  the  safes 
assumption  for  the  moment.  In  any 
case,  the  manufacturer  who  wants  an 
influx  of  labor  to  meet  foreign  compe- 
tition has  been  unduly  alarmed.  Those 
who  for  economic  or  social  reasons  op- 
pose immigration  will  still  have  their 
problem  before  them. 

Antidumping  Precautions 

IN  view  of  the  probable  economic  sit- 
uation in  Europe  as  outlined  above  on 
the  assumption  that  the  war  may  end 
after  twelve  months,  the  question  of 
what  preparation  this  country  should 
make  to  meet  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  business  men  and  to 
the  Government.  Every  farsighted 
manufacturer  must  figure  for  himself 
what  his  own  industry  is  likely  to  face. 
If  he  belongs  to  the  fortunate  group 
whose  products  must  be  purchased  by 
Europe  in  the  course  of  their  industrial 
reorganization,  he  can  await  the  issue 
with  complacency.  If  he  belongs  to  the 
group  which  in  normal  times  is  forced 
to  meet  a  more  or  less  active  competi- 
tion from  abroad,  he  must  prepare  for 
even  stronger  competition.  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  analyze  industries  in 
detail.  In  general  it  should  be  obvious 
that  the  demand  for  American  products 
will  be  chiefly  for  raw  materials  and 
what  ai  e  called  "goods  partially  manu- 
factured for  further  use  in  production." 
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^"•e,  /pt  for  certain  food  products,  it  is 
-i.e- manufacturers  of  Europe  who  will 
be  our  customers,  for  they  must  buy  to 
keep  their  industries  going  at  high 
pressure.  The  mass  of  the  people  will 
not  be  large  purchasers  of  finished 
manufactures  ready  for  direct  con- 
sumption. On  the  other  hand,  they 
will  be  large  producers  of  such  goods 
for  export. 

The  President  in  his  message  hinted 
at  great  economic  changes  to  be  ex- 
pected and  at  future  messages  on  this 
subject.  It  was  rumored  in  the  press 
that  he  contemplated  some  sweeping- 
legislation  of  an  "antidumping"  nature 
to  meet  a  possible  crisis.  It  is  known 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
concerned  itself  sympathetically  with 
this  problem.  It  is,  however,  a  far  more 
complicated  problem  than  is  commonly 
realized.  Attention  is  being  called  to 
the  ingenious  practice  of  Canada.  It 
is  highly  improbable,  however,  that  any 
such  method  can  be  made  practicable 
in  this  country.  In  the  first  place  it 
would  of  necessity  be  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  legislation  rather  than  a 
carefully-thought-out  plan  based  on  de- 
tailed information,  and  hence  likely  to 
work  manifold  hardships.  In  the  second 
place  we  are  not  accustomed  to  giving 
such  large  discretionary  powers  to  the 
Executive  in  tariff  rates  as  this  im- 
plies, and  we  have  no  machinery  cor- 
responding to  the  handy  Orders  in 
Council  by  which  the  Canadian  Cabinet 
can  temporarily  suspend  the  operation 
of  tariff  laws  passed  by  Parliament. 
And,  in  the  third  place,  our  industries 
are  vastly  more  diverse  in  number  and 
character  than  those  of  Canada,  and  we 
should  have  to  consider  the  problem  of 
costs  and  domestic  prices  not  only  for 
many  more  commodities  but  for  many 
more  counti'ies  as  well.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Canadian  Antidumping 
Clause  is  largely  directed  against  our- 
selves and  with  a  few  specific  industries 
in  mind.  When  it  is  found  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  selling  plows  in 
Canada  cheaper  than  at  home,  it  is  easy 
to  issue  an  Order  in  Council  adding  the 
difference  to  the  tariff.  It  is  a  very 
different  matter  to  decide  when  dress 
goods  are  being  dumped  below  cost. 
Further,  they  may  come  to  us  from 
England  or  France  or  Belgium  or  Ger- 
many. The  conditions  in  each  country 
are  different.  If  an  English  manufac- 
turer dumps  in  this  country  to  meet  a 
French  competitor  who  is  not  dumping, 
can  we  raise  the  rate  against  the  Eng- 
lishman alone?  And  dress  goods  are  but 
one  class  of  thousands  of  commodities 
that  our  Gov etMment  would  be  hounded  to 
consider  by  the  persistent  manufacturer. 
Careful  use  of  the  antidumping  prin- 
ciple might  be  made  in  a  matured 
tariff  system.  Never  in  our  history  has 
it  been  more  apparent  how  much  we 
need  some  agency  of  tariff  investigation. 

It  is  useless  to  predict  what  attitude 
Congress  may  take.  It  may  stand  pat 
on  the  present  low-tariff  act.  In  that 
case  we  shall  see — what  we  shall  see. 
Were  the  Republicans  in  power,  they 
would  probably  seize  the  emergency  to 
return  to  the  tariff  of  1909,  or  that  of 
1897,  in  toto,  and  we  should  be  back 
once  more  where  we  were,  with  no 
definite  results  for  seven  years  of  tariff 
agitation.  Before  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  legislate,  however,  the  whole 
situation  may  have  changed.  If  the 
war  should  end  in  the  next  six  months, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  basis  the 
Democrats  could  act  in  the  way  of 
raising  the  tariff,  even  for  emergency 
purposes.  They  have  definitely  discarded 
the  principle  of  consideiing  the  differ- 
ence in  costs,  although  (for  some  unex- 
plained reason)  they  appropriate  money 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
an  investigation  of  this  very  question, 
and  Secretary  Redfield  has  asked  for 
?  100,000  more  for  this  purpose.  As  yet 
there  are  no  data  to  go  by.  The  only 
complete  model  they  have  to  tui  n  to  for 
higher  rates  is  the  earlier  Republican 
tariff.  They  may,  of  course,  make  cer- 
tain arbitrary  increases,  but  our  in- 
dustrial .sy.stem  is  so  complicated 
through  the  various  stages  of  produc- 
tion that  such  leaps  in  the  dark  arc 
bound  to  have  most  unexpected  and 
disconcerting  effects  on  our  own  domes- 
tic business. 

A  Tariff  Opportunity 

ONE  matter  of  the  utmost  impoi  tance 
will  probrihly  be  disregarded  alto- 
gether, whichever  party  is  in  power — 
namely,  the  u.sc  of  our  tariff  for  bar- 
gaining purposes.  It  is  certain  that 
the  war  will  be  followed  by  a  series 
of  fighting  tariffs,  the  t<'rmination  of 
old  tariff  treaties,  and  the  making  of 
new  ones. 
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/F  so,  Vanity  Fair  will  launch  you  again 
on  the  crest  of  the  waves  into  the  mad 
currents  of  Metropolitan  life.     It  will 
buo^  you  up  and  sustain  you.     It  will 
serve  as  your  little  social  life-boat. 


''ANITY  FAIR  is  alto- 
gether delightful.    It  is 
a  magazine  of  Ae//es  lellres — 
as  smartly  turned  out  in  its  way 
as  are   the   inhabitants  of  the 
realm  whence  comes  its  name. 

Admit  it  to  the  company  of  your 
books  and  magazines,  and  presto! 
—  it  becomes  the  life  of  the  party. 
Open  it  in  the  crepuscular  gloom 
of  a  rainy  day,  and  lo! — you  are 
bathed  in  sunlight. 

Vanity  Fair  revives  the  zest  of 
youth — restores  the  old  sparkle 
to  the  eye.    If  you  are  a  citizen 
^     of  the  world,  or  aspire  to  be 
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not  a  dull  line  in  all  of  its  1  20 
pages.  Each  issue  treats  of  the 
Stage,  Music,  Art,  Society,  Sports, 
Fashions,  European  News,  and 
kindred  subjects,  in  a  manner 
at  once  original  and  pictur- 
esque. Its  viewpoint  is  enter- 
taining, intimate,  unconventional, 
stimulating,  but  always  sane  and 
wholesome. 

Vanity  Fair  is  of  the  large-page 
size,  splendidly  printed,  and 
bound  in  colored  covers.  It  is 
published  monthly  at  25  cents 
a  copy,  or  by  subscription  at  $3 
a  year. 
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for  a  theatte  ticket,  or  for  a 
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Fair,  anJ  with  it  more  entertain- 
ment than  \/ou  can  derive  from 
dozens  of  s  x  plays  or  a  shelf 
full  of  problem  novels.  Why 
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the-year  offer? 

Tear  off  the  Coupon! 
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James  DeWitt  Andrews,  formerly  Mem- 
ber Faculty  Northwestern  Univ.  and 
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fame  and  power. 
Learn  how  wt 
give  it  free  with 
our  Law  Course. 


Staaford,  Univ.of 
Cal.,  Univ.  of 
Mich.,  Univ.  of 
Wis..  Tulane 
Lniv,  etc. 
Ask  about  our 
Special  Course 
for  Business 
Men. 


Mail  coupon  quick 
for  FREE  proof  of 
big  opportunities. 
Send  no  money — 
everything  FREE 
to  you. 


LaSalle  ■ 
Extension  Univertity,  | 
^^-r-'      Dept.  340-F  Chicago  ■ 

Send  at  once,  free,  facts  about  ■ 
J*       your  Special  Law  Offer ._EXTRA 

Course 
markable  books" 'Evide 
P^^^  Law  Guide. 


I^RER  Offer 
1  Public  Speakingr;  also  s 


Narne. 


I 


Free  for  Testing 


A  pair  of  mated  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FREE  if 
you  will  report  as  to  your  eucctas  with 
them.  Will  bear  luada  of  bic,  red, 
berries  from  June  to  November.  We 
have  counted  -180  berries,  blossoms 
and  buds  on  a  single  plant.  A  postal 
will  bring  the_plants,  also  enough  seed 
of  the  new  CEREAL  FETERlTA  to 
plant  a  rod  square  of  ground.  Also  a 
pkt.  of  perennial  ORIENTAL  POPPY 
eeed.  Send  10  cts  for  mailinj;  expense 
or  not,  as  you  please.  Write  today 
and  get  acquainted  with 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
6ox754«  Osage*  Iowa, 


"Fairies  in  Roseland" 

a  beautiful  vievi'  in  colors  for  fram- 
ing- and  coupon  good  for  25c  on  first 
$1  order  frum  ourffree  1916  Rose  and 
Floral  Guide,  for  only  6c,  the  cost 
of  packing  and  mailing.   This  98- 
page  Guide  offers  nearly  400  of  the 
world 's  best  roses  and  other  flowers. 
14  in  natural  colors.  All  Roses  guar- 
anteed to  bloom.    Send  6c  today. 

ThefONARD^WEST  GROVE 
^&JonesCo.^  "Box  141.  Pa. 

Rose  suecialists,  SOyears' experience 

f^MAKE  BIG  INCOME 

L^^^^    .llfii  and  Womt-n  grow  iiiushrooiiis 
^^^^^^^^  aUOievt^uruthoriicin^el 

Start  I 


Itoiikli'l  tellinf  how  to  do  It  Kri'e 

Nal'l  Spawn  Co.,  Dept.  54,  Boston,  Mass. 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Make  money  breeding  I'K  sqiiahB,  15116  dentand  bijfgeet 
ever.  Squab  book  fire  fellinK  inonev-inakine  esperiences. 
How  to  sell  hy  j,ai..;l  jwBt.  bow  to  ifet  ?tl  tojs  doz.  Start 
enj;.ll,  gr""  i,]^.     Many  ivomcn  cus-onit-rs.    Write  today 

fr.--i,<,.,!:.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co., 
316  Howard  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachuaetts 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 
AND  SQUABS 


Start  email 
Grow  BIG 
winter  eiTfrs.  Keel 
Ithy  fuwlH.  Save  youi 
;ka.  Our  Big  Book  Tolls 
tural  ci.lurB.  how  to  tet-d 
a, plans  fur  houuea.FREE. 


Crescent  PoultnrFarms.Box  78  ■  Das  Moines,  iowa 

FOY'S  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

POULTRY  AND  SQUABS  FOR  PHOFIT. 

An  cucjclcpodla  of  poultry  liiforuiutioii.  Written  liy  a  man 
who  knows.  I^eadin)?  varieties  of  poultry  nnd  pi^t-otiB  in 
natural   colxrs.    Ixm  rriceB   on  t>w\e  and  pltd- 

 Frank  Foy  Poultry  Farm,  Box  26,  Clinton.  Iowa 

Poultni  Book  FREE 

"The  Profits  in  Poultry  Keopine,"  172  pages. 
Describes  our  popular-pricetJ  incuttators— 
3 styles, 8  sizes.  20years[ca(lcrship.Wriie  loda; 

(gphoshcnbafarCau  Dept  64. Buffalo. N.Y. 

GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  pure  bred  poultry;  70  breeds  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed, many  in  color.  Perfect  poultry  n^uide — 
^  all  facts.  Low  prices  on  stock  and  iiatching  eggs. 
In<-ubatf)rs  and  brooders.  2-t  years  in  business. 
You  need  this  book.  Send  10c  for  it—today. 
B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  IS.Rtieemi,  Pi. 


The  one  market  every  nat  on  will  most 
desire  is  our  own.  Some  people  wish 
to  put  a  wall  round  it  altogether.  Some 
wish  to  give  it  away  gratis.  Almost 
riobody — (that  is,  of  those  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dictate  policy)  wishes  to  follow 
the  sane  principle  of  letting  out  por- 
tions of  it  for  a  fair  price  in  return. 
Never  has  there  been  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  effective  use  of  this 
principle  as  there  will  be  in  the  com- 
mercial reorganization  after  the  war. 
It  cannot  be  done  by  pi-ovisions  for 
reciprocity  treaties,  as  in  the  present 
law,  but  it  can  be  done  by  a  proper 
use  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
principle.  These  are  matters  too  com- 
plicated for  discussion  here;  far  too 
complicated  for  satisfactory  treatment 
in  the  haste  of  emergency  legislation. 

A  Doctor's  Point 
of  View 

BY  JOHN  B.  HUBER,  M.  D. 

INFLUENZA 

INFLUENZA  or  grippe  is  an  epi- 
demic disease  which  extends  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity.  It  is  likely  to 
"get"  some  40  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation it  visits,  and  to  be  epidemic  for 
six  to  eight  weeks.  Its  specific  germ, 
without  which,  of  course,  its  existence  is 
impossible,  is  the  Bacillus  influenzse. 
"Cold  in  the  head"  (coryza)  ;  pains  all 
over,  "in  the  bones";  chills  and  fever; 
suffering,  oftentimes  severe  enough  to 
prostrate,  are  the  distinctive  features. 
In  the  respiratory,  the  most  common, 
form  of  the  grippe  the  eyes  are  watery 
and  inflamed;  the  handkerchief  is — or 
ought  to  be — in  constant  requisition 
to  keep  the  germ  from  others  as  it  is 
sneezed,  coughed,  or  spit  out,  and  sore 
throat,  bronchitis,  pain  in  the  chest, 
and  profuse  perspiration  are  in  evi- 
dence. Or  symptoms  referable  to  the 
digestive  apparatus  may  predominate: 
nausea,  vomiting,  collapse,  colic,  jaun- 
dice perhaps,  debility  invariably.  Or 
the  nervous  symptoms  may  be  most 
manifest:  intense  headache  and  back- 
ache, pain  in  the  eyes,  a  racing  pulse, 
inflammation  of  particular  nerves  or 
groups  of  neryes,  depressed  spirits,  and 
profound  prostration.  The  suffering 
may  be  so  great  that  the  diagnosis  for 
meningitis  may  be  called  for.  Or  there 
will  be  the  fourth,  the  peculiarly  fe- 
brile form,  in  which  the  temperature  may 
go  up  to  the  dangerous  height  of  10.5 
degrees;  this  febrile  form  has  to  be 
differentiated  from  typhoid  fever,  and 
complications  of  grippe,  heart,  and  kid- 
ney disease,  middle-ear  disease  and 
mastoid  abscess  have  to  be  feared;  also 
pleurisy  and  pneumonia  and,  in  young 
children,  bronchopneumonia. 

Too  often,  also,  grippe  leaves  in  its 
train  chronic  ill  health,  a  wobbly  heart, 
and  a  pathetic  listlessness  in  erstwhile 
strong  and  virile  men,  and  many  a  case 
of  latent  tuberculosis  has  thus  become 
no  longer  dormant. 

A  Ruthless  Disease 

INFLUENZA  does  not  defer  to  climate, 
wind,  or  weather.  Cases  are,  however, 
more  frequent  in  the  winter  months. 
There  have  been  in  the  past  great  pan- 
demics of  grippe,  since  the  sixteenth 
century  at  least:  that,  for  example,  of 
1889-90,  which  spread  from  east  to 
west,  over  all  civilization,  with  a  very 
considerable  mortality  and  a  grievous 
aftermath  of  chronic  malaise  and  suf- 
fering in  those  who  survived  the  attack. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  fashion  long  after 
to  date  various  ailments  from  this  1890 
visitation.  Such  mortality,  such  mor- 
bid sequelae,  are  not  likely,  however,  to 
attend  the  1916  epidemic  because 
with  successive  experiences  of  any  in- 
fection, its  virulence  and  destructive- 
ness  are  likely  to  be  progressively  modi- 
fied. Even  now,  however,  for  the  very 
young  and  the  old,  grippe  is  likely  to 
prove  serious. 

Nor  is  influenza  one  of  those  infec- 
tions which,  like  smallpox  or  measles, 
confers  complete  immunity  with  its 
initial  attack.  Any  kind  of  immunity 
to  influenza  is  indeed  but  slight.  Second 
and  third  individual  attacks  are  com- 
mon. And  the  carriers  of  the  influenza 
germ  are  probably  numerous;  like  ty- 
phoid carriers,  they  may  not  suffer  at 
all  them.selves,  but  they  make  walking 
germ  stores,  conserving  the  infection 
for  future  epidemics  to  feed  upon.  By 
reason  of  the  breadwinner's  greater  ex- 
posure, males  and  the  robust  are  likely 
to  be  most  susceptible.  Exhaustion  pre- 
disposes to  grippe,  for  it  makes  the 
bodily  tissues  a  congenial  soil  for  germ 
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Even  the  package 
is  sensible 

Fatimas  were  the  first 
high-grade  cigarette  to  use 
a  common-sense,  inexpen- 
sive package — the  value  is 
in  the  cigarette. 

They're  comfortable  to 
throat  and  tongue.  And  no 
mean  after  -  effects  —  they 
let  you  smoke  as  you'd  like 
to  smoke. 


A  Sensible  Cigarette 


Expert  advice  on  your  reading— free 


"A  man  would  die  in  the  first 

alcove"— "Th  ere  are  850,000  vol- 
umes in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris,"  said  Emerson.  "If  a  man 
were  to  read  industriously  from 
dawn  to  dark  for  sixty  years,  he 
would  die  in  the  first  alcove." 

And  he  would  not  die  a  well  riead  man. 

But  if  a  man  could  know  what  few 
great  books  are  enduringlv  worth 
while  and  could  read  those  few— histories,  biographies, 
dramas,  works  of  travel,  fiction,  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
religion — he  would  become  well  read,  even  though  he 
could  devote  to  them  but  a  few  pleasant  moments  a  day. 

Let  us  send  you — FREE 

the  delightful  little  thirty- two  page 
book  in  which  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University  discusses  the  books  in  his 
opinion  "essential  to  the  twentieth 
century  ideaof  a  cultivated  man." 

The  booklet  is  a  highlv  interesting  de- 
scription of   the  HARV.ARD  CLASSICS. 
Dr.  Eliot's  Famous  Five-Foot  Shelf  of 
Books,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  without  iny  cost  to  you 
and  no  obligation  whatever.   Mail  the 
coupon  now  while  you  Think  of  it. 


p_  p  C  3-H-lC  \ 

COLLIER  &  SON 
416  West  13th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sole  Publishers  of  ihe 
Harvard  Classics 

You  may  send  me 
without  any  cost  or 
obligation  the  book- 
let describing  the 
Harvard   Classics,  Dr. 
Eliot's  Famous  Five-Foot 
Shelf  of  Books. 


The  coupon 
brings  free  booklet 


Let's  End 
That  Corn! 

Apply  a  little 
Blue-jay  plaster. 
That  brings  a 
wonderful  wax  in  touch  with  the 
corn,  and  protects  it. 

This  wax  was  invented  by  a 
chemist  who  has  spent  25  years 
studying  corns. 


Tomorrow 


You'll  forget 
the  corn.  Blue-jay 
ends  all  pain. 

It  will  prove  to 
you  that  all  corn 
pains  are  need- 
less. You  can  stop  them  in  an 
instant  —  and  forever  —  with  a 
Blue-jay.  You  will  always  do 
that  when  you  know  the  facts. 


|sjextj>ay 


The  corn  will 
disappear  for 
good.  And  no 
soreness  follows. 
Blue -  jay  has 
proved  that  on  70 
million  corns.  It  will  prove  it  to 
you,  we  promise.  After  that, 
you  will  never  keep  a  corn. 

BAUER  Ca,  BLACK,  Chicago  and  New  York 
Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 


15c  and  25c  at  Druggists 
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Blue  ja^ 

Ends  Corns  s 
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STUDY  AT  HOM; 
BECOME  AN  LL.L 


Only  r-fo^D  i-  l  rtm.ler,!  !««  whool  In  (,'.  S.,  <  onlrrring  Drirri'of 
Rmeb^lAr  of  Iawi  — f.L.B  —by  eorr4>.pon<l^De«,     (»nlv  l^^y  «.  iio<  in 

I  S  ■■  n  lnctini-  •taarisrd  rnldrnt  •rliool  aii  l  givlng'.am'  iintrf- 

II  >n.  I>7  nail.  Our  46K  rlaia-roooi  Irrtiirn.  Fniultv  of  ovetIO 
prnminrat  Jawjrra.  (.iiaranic  lo  |.r,T.are  |;r  idnam  to'paia  barl- 
•  in.lion.  Oniy  la»  achool  givinj  «  onpl.lr  (  onraf  In  Ormlorj  ad 
PiiMie  Spraklng.  School  hljnly  fn.roni»ii  nii.l  Tecomiiieijile.l  by  (,T. 
Offlrlal.,  Biiain^  Urn.  XoUd  LAwyrra  and  Sin(l4<iita.  '^)nly  ii.ii'u. 
1^  i  .  kin  l  in  the  world.  Stnd  to.iay  fop  l,arte  llaii'd.oirly 
llln-lril.il  Pr<..p>.lna.   St..ri»l  rr.nriii.a  for  llu-m->«  M.n  af  d  l;3i,ir< 

HAMILTON  COLIEGE  OF  UW,  454  Aihcrtisinr;  Bids.,  aiago.llL 


IE DACES 

I*    I  CLUE  ic 

IN  HANDY  TUBES 


DEALERS    Write  for  Special  Deal  on  LeFige's 
RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO.,  GLOUCESTER,  MASS 


OBOEMA  Colors  and  Oct 


rra.ipori'J«ri.-n  t'^.'irn" 


(yomntr-to  f>>rra.ip' 
Card  and  Sirn  Wr 

-AU.fRf.K!   N')I;kma  <.(jI/))'_S 
THE  l,K-rTf;RINf;  fX)IIlL-.f,  ii  W-mot^r/i/i.  Sho-. 
HA  I.ARTf  S 
«.    J.^tf-rioff  t.  f^i.y  t' 
»tl-.n  fHf.K.  HOBCIt 


ra.  '"(fjRtr.t.'dT'r^i'i'sr' 
A  CS.    MrC.  CO  ,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


^  Print'""""'^"" 
Your 
lOwn 


4,  jKKik,  ^ripT' 
_  _  I'rcum^,.  l,arK<tr$lK,  Ii<,t,ir  .  ViO 
 H;i/*;mr>n*;y.  i'rintf'rr ' '  I  .  r^i, 

-i^^  Writo  f.vt'.r7  f.,rr-.if  ,1  i-  -.f 

jP^Hfl  prfw.n.Tyi'B.cards.  los 

Tha  Pre»  Co.  Marldea.  Conn 


■ifd  Forclrclflcal.  chemical, «alofnoblle,enEincei>. 
ing  and  other  inventiont.  Bwjkieidee.  Best  refrr' nf^el. 
MASON,  FENWICK&  LAWRK:i<:K 

•  KaUMi.b«d  lS«l.  Wanhintton.  D.  C,  N«w  ywk  an  J '  •  W 
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PATENTS 


BEOITRED  f)R  FEE  RITVfMED 

I'lir.  K-llii-.r, 'If.  ,,«(■>■  (.Hlftil  I'  ►'r»e. 

A' III..  I    «,.«,.  I,    Kri-':,      H/Ti'l  I'h. 

C.  P  KimiiMl,  203  BtrriMer  BMg  .Wa  h  ,D.C. 
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■Tnplantation  and  morbid  activity.  For 
Vi.^tance,  a  military  corps  detailed  for 
a  lroad  construction  had  been  in  gen- 
i  ;  il  constant  good  health  until  the  men 
!  ad  to  work  hard  for  two  days  in  the 
la  n;  105  then  developed  sore  throat 
and  bronchitis,  and  of  these  thirty-seven 
presented  typical  influenza. 

Spread  by  Kissing 

INFLUENZA  is  highly  contagious, 
being  spread  from  person  to  person  by 
immediate  contact,  as  in  kissing;  or  by 
indirect  contact,  as  from  handkerchiefs, 
^owels,  cups,  and  other  objects  con- 
taminated with  the  fresh  secretions.  The 
germ  exists,  especially  in  the  early 
stages,  in  the  secretions  from  the  nose, 
throat,  and  lungs. 

The  patient  should  be  isolated — cer- 
tainly he  ought  to  be  until  his  acute 
sufferings  are  past — and  he  should  stay 
in  bed  while  he  has  any  fever.  Sneez- 
ing, coughing,  and  spitting  employees 
should  be  inexorably  sent  home;  they 
should  then  be  treated  as  if  they  had 
diphtheria  or  any  like  serious  infection. 
One  such  may  achieve  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  a  whole  office  or  workshop.  It 
is  reported  that  a  Chicago  firm  engag- 
ing 2,500  people  had  to  take  on  1,000 
hands  to  replace  those  down  and  out 
with  grippe. 

Mass  meetings,  theatres,  closed  and 
crowded  cars,  and  public  buildings 
.should  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided 
during  these  epidemics.  Persons  with 
.1  tendency  to  catarrh  should  avoid  un- 
due exposure.  Keep  the  feet  warm  and 
dry  and  the  bodily  functions  normal. 
Influenza  is  one  of  those  diseases  the 
control  of  which  rests  with  the  public 
and  not  with  the  doctors,  except  so  far 
as  it  is  their  province  to  prescribe,  to 
instruct  the  laity,  and  to  urge  com- 
munal support  of  perfectly  definite  and 
reasonable  health  department  measures. 
The  danger  from  the  use  of  the  com- 
mon drinking  cup,  the  roller  towel, 
droplet  infection  (as  when  some  bar- 
barian sneezes  in  your  face),  handker- 
chiefs, pipes,  toys,  drinking  glasses, 
spoons,  and  like  objects  recently  in  the 
mouth,  should  be  emphasized.  Spitting 
ordinances  shou'd  be  enforced,  dust  laid, 
ventilation  established,  and  overcrowd- 
ing of  street  cars  prohibited. 

A  Modern  Knight 

By  PERR  N  HOLMES  LOWREY 

COULD  you  have  loved  the  dainty  girls, 
The  save-me-sir  and  fainfy  girls, 
Knights  crossed  the  vjorld  to  vie  for? 
They  were  such  fragile,  tender  things, 
Such  willowy  and  slender  things 
For  men  to  fight  and  die  for! 

Could  you  have  loved  the  weepy  girls, 
The  eight-o'clock-and-sleepy  girls. 

Of  medieval  story? 
They  were  such  leak-the-hriny  things, 
Such  tootsie-wootsie-tiny  things 

To  make  a  country  gory! 

J  scorn  your  lily-bower  dames, 
Your  tournament  and  tower  dames. 

Knights  crossed  the  world  to  vie  for. 
But  give  me  independent  girls. 
Our  latter-day,  resplendent  girls, 

One  doesn't  have  to  die  for! 
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CJOLLIER'S  will  reach  any  new  subscriber. 


Dodge  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 

The  all-steel  body  and  its 
beautiful  finish  are  peculiar 
to  this  car,  and  the  one  is 
made  possible  by  the  other. 


If  a  wooden  frame  were  used  it  would  not  be 
practical  to  apply  the  enamel  which  gives 
the-body  its  lustrous  finish.  The  body  is 
electrically  welded  into  a  unit.  Then  the 
enamel  is  baked  on  at  a  high  temperature. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 

The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster 
complete  is  $785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dddbe  Brothers,  Detroit 


Elbert 
Hubbard's 
Ten 

Greatest 
Essays 
and  THE  FRA 
For  Six  Months 


$1 


THESE  ESSA  YS  include  A  Messaze  to  Garcia , 
which  has  been  given  a  larger  circulation 
than  any  other  book  but  the  liible  (more  than 
40.00O.l00  printed);  The  Cigarctihi:  The  Ray 
from  Mnsouri  I'alley;  Get  Out  or  Get  In  Line; 
Pasteboard  /*j  oclivit les,  and  five  other  inaster- 
picccs,  in  liooklel  Form,  any  one  of  which, 
passed  along  to  the  one  who  needs  it,  will 
pay  you  dividends  in  enliehtened  service. 
Or  they  might  benefit  YOU. 

THE  FRA,  "the  most  hcniitifid  magazine  in 
America."  iielieves  in  Free  .Speech  ;  is  an  open 
forum;  discusses  all  subjects  courageously; 
[jresumes  to  have  .Tn  opinion  ;  commands  the 
attention  of  the  Thinkers  of  the  W  oi  Id.  "THE 

A  fdittit  ials  crrtnni/y  have  the  *pinicti 
Iltigh  C'li.ilmers.  "  fat  tnularly  struck  with 
THE  I- R  A."  ISookcr  T.  W  ashington.  "  I'ine 
life  <indui>7Jr  in  it."  —  William  Marion  Keedy. 
" (ireotly pleased  7t'ith  'T//E  FRA  editorials  "  — 
I.uthrr  llnrbank.  "Editorials  full  of  life  and 
Tim."  Klla  Wheeler  W  ilcox.  " /  specially  im- 
ptesslne."  David  Starr  Jordan.  "  lleart-toio  li- 
inz  mirth  and  itnsdom."    Hudson  Maxiiu. 

MA /I.  I'S  $1.00  IN  ANY  FORM  THAT 
SriT.S  vol'.  0(/R  R/.SA\  AND  Till-. 
Et.llERT  IH'liHARP  ESSAYS  W If .1 
III'.  FOR  ll'A  R/)E1)  AT  ONCE.  AN/) 
"////■:  /  R.I"  /  l  /'RY  MONT//  /-OR  S/.V 
MI)NT//S  .i^  A/>/)RE.SS: 

THE  ROYCROFTERS,  East  Aurora.  N.  Y. 


TtFNITEOE 


■'■■■■■■■■■^■■■■■^■■■'■'■■■'■■■■a-i-iVaMfei»;;^ 

BriUiant  as  Diamonds  !: 

Nothing  else  in  the  world  so  near  a  dia- 
mond in  looks,  brilliancy  and  every  dia- 
mond test.  Cut  glass  like  diamonds— 
won't  file  or  melt.  Guaranteed  to  last 
forever.  Not  one  particle  of  glass  in 
them.  To  quickly  mtroduce  them  to 
10,000  men  and  women,  we  make  a  test 
never  before  heard  of.  We  have  made  op  four 
exquisite.  latest  style  desig-ns,  guaranteed 
polid  ikTola  mountings,  each  set  witb  a  tfenuioe 
Tifnite  Perfect  Diamond  Cut  Gem. 

YOUR  CHOICE 
Without  Deposit 

Sena  no  money  whatever.   Just  state  woicn 
item  you  prefer  and  we  will  send  it  to  you 
promptly.   If  ring-,  send  string  showing  size 
around  your  finger.  State  lady 's  or  gent's.  If 
you  think  it'a  worth  all  we  ask,  send  $1.25 
withinlO  days  after  arrival  and  pay  balance  $2 
per  month,  until  these  Special  Bargain  Offers  are 
paid  in  full,  otherwise  return  them  to  as.  No  ref- 
erence—no  money— simply  your  request.  Send 
fur  yours  today— now— while  the  supply  lasts. 

THE  TIFNITE  GEM  CO.. 

1015  Jaclison  Blvd..  Dept,  13  Chicaga 

La  Valllere— Solid  Gold.  15  in.  Chain, 
half  caratTifnitoGem.  blackonys  ^flj  n 
n.w^^mA^  mounting,  $14.25,  Nothina  .^Sfjlk.  til 
"^gPUlflli     down,  $2  Per  Mo.     -^^S'/-*'  1 


This  Free  Booklet 

tellsaboutThcHarvard  Classics,  Dr.  Eliot' 


famous  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  —  soKi 
on  easy  payments  now. 
The  booklcl  is  very  interesting.  Just  m  rite  your 
name  anti  adttress  in  the  coupon  below,  tear 
oiu,  and  mail  to  Collier's,  416  West  IJlh  St., 
New  York.    The  booklet  w  ill  be  mailed  free. 

—  —  —  —  —  Free  .'  oaklet  coupon  —  —  —  — 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  416  West  Thirteenth  Sire  I.  New  York 

You  iip.v  lirnil  inr  by  ninll  the  C.  W. 

Inic  MnrTariK'lanaliK  biiuklit.  811.16-1 
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AfTENTIONi 


Get  a  better  horn — the  best  horn  you 
can  buy — it's  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
Get  a  Stewart  Warning  Signal  that  makes 
a  blast  you  can  hear  half  a  mile — makes 
them  get  out  of  your  way— keeps  them 
from  running  INTO  you— and  from  get- 
ting in  YOUR  way. 

In  crowded  traffic  centers  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  Stewart's  insistent  com- 
mand to  "pay  attention."  It  clears  your 
path— gives  you  a  straight-away  road — 
prevents  you  from  getting  smashed  up, 
or  smashed  into. 

Protect  your  life  and  your  car  without 
delay.  You  cannot  trust  an  uncertain, 
undependable  signal.  You  want  to  avoid 
accidents— you  want  a  signal  that  saves 
you  before  you  collide.  Stewart  Warn- 
ing Signals  are  built  for  quick  action. 
They  are  sure,  positive,  effective,  and  ab- 
solutely certain  when  you  want  them. 
They  don't   disappoint  you  at  critical 


Hand- 
Operated 
Model 


moments.  That's  the  only  kind  of  a 
warning  signal  you  want. 

Be  sure  you  do  not  buy  an  "electric 
vibrator"  that  makes  only  a  buzz.  You 
want  to  count  on  being  safe  every  time. 
The  warning  of  the  Stewart  Signal  is 
definite,  decisive.  It  warns  without 
alarming.  It  doesn't  confuse  pedestrians 
or  other  car  drivers,  but  causes  them  to 
take  notice  and  get  out  of  the  way.  It  is 
more  easily  sounded  than  any  other  signal. 

Hundreds  of  motorists  are  discarding 
their  old  horns,  and  buying  Stewart 
Warning  Signals.  They  won't  take  any 
more  chances  with  their  own  lives,  nor 
with  running  over  other  people,  or  into 
other  vehicles. 

The  Stewart  Hand-Operated  Warning 
Signal  was  the  first  high  grade,  thorough- 
ly reliable  Signal  ever  offered  at  a  fair 
price  ($5).  300,000  sold  the  first  year. 
Now  it  has  been  reduced  to  $3.50. 
Easy  to  operate — a  quick  pressure  of 
the  finger,  hand,  arm,  or  elbow  causes 
instant  response.  Can  be  placed  on  the 
top  rail  of  your  car,  or  on  side  of  seat, 
or  on  toe  board  to  be  worked  by  foot. 
Handsome  in  appearance;  durable  in 
finish. 

The  Stewart  Motor-Driven  Warning 
Signal  is  the  final  word  in  signals.    It  is 

Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Cor'n 

Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Branches  and  Service  Stations  in  60  Cities  and  Towns 


not  an  "electri<  horn"  with  only  a  com- 
mon vibrator  c  buzzer.  It  contains  a 
REAL  MOTOl  never  before  found  in 
any  signal  costig  less  than  $15  to  $35. 
You  don't  have  to  feel  or  search  for  the 
big  push  buttoi  that  stands  up  like  a 
mushroom,  andoperates  at  the  slightest 
touch  of  a  fing(r,  hand,  arm  or  elbow. 
Merely  a  glancig  blow  operates  it  in- 
stantly. Whenlfirst  on  the  market,  the 
Stewart  Motor-Driven  Warning  Signal 
sold  for  $7.50.  [ts  tremendous  and  im- 
mediate success  warranted  our  reducing 
the  price  to  $6. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this 
Corporation  to  gi^e  its  patrons  the  bene- 
fit of  lower  prices  made  possible  through 
quantity  product  on. 


30  day 5  Trial  Offer 


Money  cheerfully 
satisfied  after  30  days 

Motor- 
Driven 
Model 


refunded  if  not  thoroughly 
trial  on  your  car. 
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Eac/i  purchaser  of  a  Hupmo- 
bile  receives,  wilhoiii  extra  cost, 
a  book  of  coupons,  gooi  for  50 
liours  of  service-labor  ot  his  car 
at  ajiy  Hupmobile  serviic  station. 
Of  these  there  are  now  approxi- 
mately 3300  on  mai} -traveled 
roads,  and  Hupmobile  service  is 
available  in  all  parts  of  Jie  U?iited 
States  and  Canada. 


HE  Hupmobile— with 
its  clean,  simple,  pow- 
erful, four-cylinder 
motor— furnishes  all  the 
elements  most  desired  in 
motor  car  performance:— 

Rapidity  of  pick-up,  flexibility, 
and  pulling  power  on  high  gear; 
smoothness,  silence,  and  absence 
of  vibration  at  any  speed. 

These  characteristics,  and  its  con- 
sistent economy,  explain  why  old 
owners  remam  steadfastly  loyal, 
and  why  the  Hupmobile  market 
is  steadily  widening  among  those 
seeking  a  quality  car. 

Let  us  prove  that  we  are  justified  in 
our  belief  that  *'the  Hupmobile  is 
the  best  car  of  its  class  in  the  world." 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Five-passenger  'l  ouring  Car  8108S 
Year-'Round  Tourine  Car  1185 


Two  pajsenger  Roadster  81085 
Year-'Round  Coupe  1165 


Se  ven-passengerTouring  Car  S122S 
Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 


CuurUiy  First  -  Salcty  lor  Others  in  Motoring 


7h«  'nari  ^ super/or 


motor  car^servt'ce 


\ 
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A  reputation  for  quick  shipments 
— prompt  service — is  one  of  the 
best  assets  any  business  house 
can  have — an  asset  that  means 
both  dollars  and  good  w^ill. 

The  customer  who  sends  a  tele- 
gram  at  four  o'clock  for  a  case  of 
goods  he  needs  and  has  the 
goods  on  his  depot  platform 
w^hen  the  freight  arrives  next 
morning,  will  continue  to  send 
his  hurry-up  orders  to  the 
same  house  and  "turn  down  " 
the  most  persuasive  salesman  of 
the  house  that  does  not  give 
prompt  service. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  in 
retail  deliveries  —  prompt  ser- 
vice secures  and  holds  trade. 


Whether  you  are  in  the  whole- 
sale or  retail  business;  contract- 
ing, road  building,  dairying,  fruit 
raising,  market  gardening,  or 
any  business  demanding  quick 
and  reliable  transportation,  you 
can  get  a  GMC  truck  that  will 
fit  your  requirements. 

GMC  trucks  are  reliable  because 
they  are  simple,  strong,  easy  to 
operate,  and  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity. They  keep  fuel  and  oil 
costs  at  lowest  notch.  They  are 
easily  kept  in  order  and  any 
part  can  be  quickly  replaced  in 
case  of  accident.  Furthermore, 
the  price  of  parts  is  very  low. 

You  can  buy  trucks  at  a  lower 
first  cost  than  you  can  buy  a 


mileber  year  and  tne  num 
of  y(ars  the  truck  can  be  de- 
penced  on  to  give  service,  is 
what  the  careful  business  man 
IS  interested  in. 


GMC  trick  of  the  same  rated  ca- 
psici\r.    But  the  cost  per  ton 


dth( 


iber 


No  othe 
mak 
gaso 


company  in  the  world 
a  complete  line  of  both 
ne  and  electric  trucks. 


Consult  pe  nearest  GMC  dealer 
or  wri  e  the  largest  truck  factory 
in  thqworld  for  information  on 
trucks  to  do  your  work.  If  you 
will  t(ll  us  the  nature  of  your 
loads,  the  length  of  your  hauls 
and  th^  kind  of  roads  you  cover, 
you  m|iy  find  our  unbiased  sug- 
gestiorts  of  decided  value. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 


Direct  Factory  Branches :  New  York,  Boston, 


One  of  the  Units  of  General  Motors  Company 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 

Come  to 
Track  Headquarters"  for 
a  Truck  to  Fit  Your  Basirtess 


Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
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PASQUALE  AMATO 
Grand  Opera  Singer 

Tuxedo  is  my  smokitig 
tobacco,  becanse  it  has  a  7con- 
derfully  pleasant  flavor  and 
does  not  harm  my  voice  or 
throat  in  any  zcay." 


FRANK  O.  SMITH 
Member  of  Congress  from 
Maryland 

Tuxedo  has  no  equal.  It 
IS  the  07ily  smokijig  tobacco 
free  from  bite.  Tuxedo  is  tlie 
best  pal  /  have  ever  had." 


EDWARD  BRUCE  M06rE 
Former  Commissioner  of 
Patents 

^'  My  choice  in  pipe  tobaccos 
is  Tuxedo.  The  unusual 
mildness  and  fragramr  of 
this  mrllo7t'cst  of  tobaccos 
gives  me  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure /  hav^^  ever  obtained 
from  (I  pipe.'" 


You  Men  Who  Have 

Pipes 

— discarded  and  forgotten  pipes — inactive,  retired, 
"out-of-commission"  pipes — pipes  you've  tried  to 
smoke  and  couldnt  smoke — you  men  try  Tuxedo. 

You  can  smoke  a  pipe — every  man  can — but 
you  cant  smoke  every  kind  of  tobacco  without 
making  your  tongue  rebel  and  your  throat  get 
angry.  Put  the  blame  where  it  belongs — the  pipe 
was  innocent — the  tobacco  was  the  guilty  party. 

Give  your  p  jpe  another  chance — fill  it  with  fresh 
Tuxedo,  packed  firmly  but  not  hard;  smoke  slowly; 
and  you'll  go  into  permanent  partnership  with 
Tuxedo.  One  week's  trial  and  you'll  know  why  so 
many  men  have  forsaken  all  smokes  except  Tuxedo. 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  the  Pipe 


Tuxedo  is  a  good- hearted,  gentle,  quiet,  soft- 
voiced  tobacco-  it's  as  genial  as  a  sunny  day  and  as 
comforting  as  a  raise  in  salary-  no  "fighting  spirit" 
in  it  anywhere  to  muss  up  your  tongue — or  fuss  up 
your  throat^ — as  "bite-less"  as  a  baby. 

That's  because  the  rich,  mellow  leaf  is  first 
aged  from  3  to  5  years  and  t/ien  it's  treated  by 
the  famous  original  "Tuxedo  Process"— takes 
every  particle  of  bite  and  irritation  out  of  tobacco. 

Tuxedo  has  plenty  of  imitators — but  there  cant 
be  another  tobacco  like  Tuxedo,  because  no  other 
can  be  made  by  the  secret  "Tuxedo  Process". 

Try  Tuxedo  tAis  week. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Convenient,  glassine-wrapped, 
moisture-proof  pouch  

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c 


Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  I  f\g~t 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  J-v/V^ 

In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 


II  lustrations 
are  about  one- 
half  size  of  real 
packages. 


FRITZ  KREISLER 
Austrian  Violinist 

/  have  certainly  found 
in  Tuxedo  the  o?ie  and  only 
tobacco  that  tneasures  up  to 
all  niy  requirements,  rich  in 
fragrance,  ahvays  cool  smok- 
ing and  so  mild  that  I  can 
smo/se  pipeful  after  pipeful 
at  a  sittiiig." 

^^^^^  /^^^.o-i-^ 


A.  M.  ROSE 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Illinois 

'  Ttixedo  tobacco  is  pleas- 
antly mild,  yet  has  a  fra- 
grance that  is  most  satisfy- 
ing. I  enjoy  Tuxedo  more 
than  any  tobacco  fve  ever 
smoked." 


JULIAN  ELTINGE 
Famous  Stage  Favorite 

'^Relaxation  is  necessary 
to  the  busy  man,  a7id  a  pipe 
filled  with  Tuxedo  is  the 
most  satisfactory  form  of 
restful  enjoyment  I  have 
ever  discovered. 


Double  -Disc 


EVERYBODY  "  joins  in"  when  the  Columbia  Grafonola 
plays  the  big  song  hits  of  the  day. 

The  latest  "hits?  best  recorded  and  first  offered  in  Columbia 
lists,  are  only  an  indication,  a  foretaste  of  the  life,  the  fun,  the 
sentiment,  the  classic  beauty  found  on  Columbia  Records. 

Nothing  quite  like  Columbia  Records  for  brilliance  of 
TONE,  for  vivid,  clear  reproduction — they  do  not  merely 
imitate,  but  match  reality. 

Look  for  this  difference  when  buying  records — and  you 
will  buy  Columbia  Records.  There's  a  Columbia  dealer  near 
you  who  will  gladly  furnish  the  proof. 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month 
Prices  in  Canada  plus  Duty 


1 


Columbia  Graii>roIa  110 
Price  $110 
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